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INDEX 


Absenteeism: 
Canada— 

spt Se of Labour on responsibility in regard to, 
997. 

situation in war industries emphasized by Direc- 
tor of National Selective Service, 776. 

summary of report issued by Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1056. 

United Kingdom: regulation under Essential Work 
(General Provisions) Order, re, 933-34; sum- 
mary of report of investigation re ‘‘Hours of 
Work, Lost Time and Labour Wastage’’ in 
factories, 511. 

New Zealand: provisions of Industrial Absenteeism 
Emergency Regulations, 936; consolidation of 
provisions under Industrial Man-power Emer- 
gency Regulations, 1373. 

U.S.A.: recommendation of A.F. of L. re hours of 
labour, 1155; summary of report on the prob- 
lem and preventives of, 903. 


See also Holidays; Wages. 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 
fatalities during first, second and third quarters 
of 1942—646, 991-92, 1363; during fourth 
quarter of 1941, 246. 


analysis of 1941 fatalities by industries, causes, 
etc., 366-77. 


statement of Prime Minister re, 1278. 


course in accident prevention issued by Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 760. . 


Alta.: accidents in 1941, 919. 


B.C.: accidents in 1941, 919; report of Commis- 
sioner appointed to inquire into operation of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1158. 

Man.: accidents in 1941, 1098; in 1940-41, 800. 


N.B. accidents in 1940, 699. 
N.S.: accidents in 1941, 700, 801. 


Ont.: accident statistics for 1942, 1030, 1138; in 
factories during i941, 186; annual convention 
of Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, 509. 

Que.: accidents in 1940-41, 1344. 


Sask.: accidents in 1941, 1098. 


United Kingdom: annual report of Inspector of 
Factories, 1288; summary of report of British 
Medical Association on medical supervision 
of factory workers, 593; ‘‘The Personal 
Factor in Accidents’ —summary of pamph- 
let issued by British Medical Research 
Council, 1176; review of bulletin—‘‘How 
Factory Accidents Happen’’, 701. 

U.S.A.: consultation service on accident prevention, 
1245; ‘Suggested Standards for Industrial 
Safeguards’’—summary of report issued by 
Department of Labour, 910. 

Sweden Fi-auce es of report on accident prevention, 
1245. 

See also Absenteeism; Aviation; Legal Decisions; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Active Service: 
See Employment; Rehabilitation; War; Women 
in Armed Services. 


Adjustments: 
See Cost of Living; Prices; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 
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Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada— ; 

bulletin on trade union agreements in Canadian 
industry issued by Queen’s University, 1120. 

national wage scale and agreements in aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries favoured by T. 
and L. Congress, 1043. 

agreements and schedules of wages, 106, 231, 
nh 481, 628, 736, 853, 975, 1095, 1207, 1345, ° 

Sask.: terms of agreement between City of Moose 
Jaw and street railway employees re fair 
wages, 592. 

U.S.A.: provisions of agreements establishing 
premium payments relinquished by ship- 
yard workers, 512; resolution of National 
War Labour Board re ‘‘maintenance of mem- 
bership’’ clause in union contracts, 1372. 

See also Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Industrial Standards Acts (Manitoba, New- 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatch- 
ewan). 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

asbestos workers, Vancouver, 737. 

bricklayers, Windsor, 1484. 

building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. John 
district, 1097, 1490; Hull, 1097; Joliette and 
district, 738, 1097; Montreal, 978, 1097, 1348, 
1490; Quebec City and district, 1097, 1209; 
St. Hyacinthe and district, 1097; St. Jerome 
and district, 1097, 1348; St. Johns and Iber- 
ville, 1097, 1490, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships, 1097, 1209; Sorel, 738, 1097; 
Three Rivers and district, 1097, 1348; Val 
d’Or and Amos, 353, 1097. 

carpenters, Calgary, 1208; Moncton, 632; Regina, 
1485; Sault Ste. Marie, 1484; Victoria, 1485; 
Winnipeg, 1208... 

electrical workers, Regina, 485; Windsor, 737. 

elevator constructors, Canada, 1484; Province 
of Quebec, 738, 978, 1097, 1348. 

lathers, Toronto, 1484. 

ornamental iron and bronze industry, Montreal, 
738, 1348. 

painters, Hamilton, 1484; Toronto, 1484. 

plumbers, Vancouver, 737. 

plumbers and sheet metal workers, Three 

Rivers, 631. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Hamilton, 736. 

sprinkler fitters, Canada, 1484. 


Construction—shipbuilding— ee 
See Manufacturing—shipbuilding. 


Logging— 
loggers, Ladysmith, 853. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— f 
meat packers, Moose Jaw, 975, 1207 (correction); 
Toronto, 736; Vancouver, 736; Winnipeg, 1095. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fine glove manufacturing industry, Province of 
Quebec, 110. 
fur workers, Quebec, 630; Montreal (retail), 1490; 
Montreal (wholesale), 630, 978, 1097, 1348. 
glove workers, Province of Quebec, 110. 
leather workers, Montreal, 1346. 
shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 1348; Toronto, 
1208. 


tanning industry, Oshawa, 853; Province of 
Quebec, 353, 1490; Quebee City, 1480; Whit- 
by, 853. 

work glove operators and blockers, Province of 
Quebec, 110. 
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Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 


Manufacturing—metal products— | 

aircraft factory workers, Winnipeg, 351. 

automobile factory workers, Windsor, 854, 1346, 
1481. 

boiler factory workers, Saint John, 1480. 

boiler and engine factory workers, Vancouver, 
854. ; 

electrical equipment factory workers, Toronto, 
231 


foundry workers, Bowmanville, 1480; London, 
1481; Preston, 1481; St. Boniface, 736; Saint 
John, 628; Vancouver, 1482; Victoria, 854, 
1482; Whitby, 1481; Winnipeg, 854. 

machinists (steel plant); Sault Ste. Marie, 736. 

metal container workers, Province of Quebec, 
110. 

metal factory workers, Beauharnois, 629; Lon- 
gueuil, 1480; Montreal, 976; Oshawa, 1481; 
Oshawa (iron castings), 854; Oshawa (pipe 
fittings, ete.), 854; Vancouver, 629, 976. 

ornamental iron and bronze workers, Montreal, 
738, 1348. 

radio factory workers, Montreal, 1208. 

railway and tramway car and bus manufacturing 
industry, Montreal, 353. 

vehicle factory workers, Ojibway, 1481; Regina, 
1482. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
creosote workers, Calgary, 854. 
furniture workers (hard furniture 

Province of Ontario, 234. 
furniture workers, Province of Quebec, 856. 
saw and planing mill workers, Priceville, 1480; 
Rimouski, 1480. 


industry), 


Manufacturing — non-metallic minerals, chemicals, 
DAO em 
asbestos products factory workers, Lennoxville, 
1346. 
building materials industry, Province of Quebec, 
738, 1097. 


coke oven workers, Hamilton, 14838. 

factory workers (abrasives and refractories), 
Thorold, 1483. 

gypsum and lime workers, Vancouver, 1484. 

paint factory workers, Province of Quebec, 110, 
353, 738, 856, 1097. 

pottery workers, Saint Johns, 1483. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
lithographers, Province of Quebec, 631. 
printers, Winnipeg, 1480. 
printing trades, Montreal, 353, 631, 856, 1348. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper products— 
paper box manufacturing industry (corrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 483, 1097. 
pulp and paper mill workers, Bathurst, 853; 
Mont Rolland, 1096; Port Mellon, 975; St. 

Jerome, 1095. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— i 
rubber factory workers, Bowmanville, 853. 


Manufacturing—shi pbuilding— 

blacksmiths and helpers, Vancouver, 106, 737. 

boilermakers, etc., Vancouver, 481, 737; Victoria, 
481. 

carpenters and joiners, Saint John, 1482; Van- 
couver, 1208; Victoria, 482. 

electrical workers, Saint John, 1483; Vancouver, 
481; Victoria, 481. 

foundry workers, Victoria, 482, 1483. 

labourers, ete., Vancouver, 481; Victoria, 482. 

machinists, Saint John, 1483; Vancouver, 481. 

operating engineers, Vancouver, 481. 

painters, Vancouver, 481; Victoria, 482. 

patternmakers, Vancouver, 481. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Saint John, 1483; 
Vancouver, 481; Victoria, 482. 
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sheet metal workers, Vancouver, 481. 

shipbuilders, Halifax, 1482; Port Dalhousie, 1096. 

shipbuilding workers, Montreal (marine depart- 
ment of Canadian Vickers, Limited), 976. 

shipwrights and caulkers, Vancouver, 1208; 
Victoria, 482. : 

welders and burners, Vancouver, 1208. 


Manufacturing—teztiles and clothing— 

cloak and suit industry, Province of Ontario, 
1349; Province of Quebec, 978, 1097; Van- 
couver, 1346. 

clothing workers (men’s and boys’ clothing), 
Province of Quebec, 353. 

cotton textile workers, Cornwall, 1208. 

dress manufacturing industry, Province of 
Quebec, 353. 

embroidery workers, Montreal, 630. 

millinery workers, Guelph, 1346; Montreal, 234. 

textile and jute bag manufacturing industry, 
Montreal, 110. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Calgary, 1345; Edmonton, 
1345; London, 1345; Regina, 1345; Transcona 
(malt plant), 1845; Vancouver, 1346; Vic- 
toria, 1346. 
tobacco factory workers, Montreal, 1207. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Granby, 630; Hull, 630; 
Montreal, 110, 352, 488; Moose Jaw, 485; 
Three Rivers, 1347, 1489; Winnipeg and 
district, 1349. 
flour mill workers, Saskatoon, 1345. . 
sugar refinery workers, Saint John, 1345. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
cae materials industry, Province of Quebee, 
8. ‘ 
chromium mining and smelting workers, Sault 
Ste. Marie, 351. 
metal miners, Wawa (corrected), 1207. 
metal smelting and refining workers, Deloro, 351. 


Service—business and personal— 

barbers, Montreal, 857; Moose Jaw, 632; St. 
Johns and Iberville, 631; Sherbrooke, 234; 
Valleyfield, 483. 

barbers and hairdressers, Chicoutimi and Lake 
St. John district, 978; Hull, 978, 1098; Joliette, 
1098; Quebec, 631, 978; Rouyn and Noranda, 
484, 857; St. Hyacinthe, 1098; Three Rivers, 
353, 1098. 

beverage dispensers, Calgary, 1488; Coleman, 
Blairmore, Bellevue and Hillcrest in Crow’s 
Nest Pass District, 1488; Edmonton, 1488; 
New Westminster, 1488; St. Catharines, 
Thorold, Merritton and Port Dalhousie, 
1488; Toronto, 1488; Vancouver, 1488. 

funeral undertakers, Montreal, 110, 354. 

hairdressers, Montreal, 857; Winnipeg and neigh- 
bouring municipalities, 484. 

hotel employees, Vancouver, 1488. 

laundry workers, Moose Jaw, 855. 

tavern employees, Quebec, 631. 


Service—custom and repair— 
garage and service station employees, Montreal, 
483, 857; Quebec, 631. 


Service—public administration— 
firefighters, Quebec, 856. 
municipal employees (inside services), Quebec, 
856; (outside services), Quebec, 857; Sher- 
brooke, 1490. 
policemen, 857. 


Service—recreational— 
moving picture machine operators, Fort William 
' and Port Arthur, 1487; Hamilton, 1487; Saint 
John, 1487; Vancouver (and other centres in 
B.C.), 1487. 
stage employees, Ottawa, 1487. 
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Trade— 

clerks and accountants, Jonquiere, Kenogami, 
Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma, 739. 

garage and service station employees, Montreal, 
483, 856; Quebec, 631. 

hardware and paint store employees, Quebec, 
739, 1097, 1490. 

milk drivers and dairy employees, Toronto, 
1487; Vancouver, 232. 

retail store employees, Quebec, 631, 1490. 

retail stores, bakeries, hotels, etc., Magog, 978. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—electricity and 
gas— 
electrical workers, Fort William, 1487; Port 
Arthur, 1487; Sydney, 1487. 
gas plant workers, Winnipeg, 233. 


Transportation—local— 
taxi drivers, Windsor, 232. 
truck drivers, etc., Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
etc., 232; Vancouver, 232; Victoria, 232; 
Winnipeg, 232, 976, 977. | 


Transportation and Public Utilities—sireet and electric 
railways— 
street and electric railway employees, British 
Columbia, 108; Cornwall, 1485; Fort William, 
108, 1485; Hamilton, 107; London, 1485, 
London and Port Stanley, 107; Montreal, 106; 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, 1485; Port Arthur, 108, 1485; Regina, 
108; Toronto, 107; Windsor, 107; Winnipeg 
(mechanical department), 108; Winnipeg 
(motor bus and truck), 108; Winnipeg (motor- 
men, conductors and busmen), 108; Winnipeg 
(track department), 108. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—telegraphs and 
telephones— 
telephone electrical workers, Fort William, 
1486; Manitoba, 1486; Port Arthur, 1486. 
telephone operators, Fort: William, 1486. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), Mon- 
treal, 1349; Quebec, 1211. 

ferry crews, Vancouver, 629. 

longshoremen (inland navigation), Montreal, 234, 
353, 738, 856, 978, 1097, 1349; (ocean naviga- 
tion), Montreal, 1211; North Sydney, 1485; 

_ (ocean navigation), Quebec, 1211. 
shipliners (ocean navigation), Montreal, 1211. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act— 
Acme Paper Products, Limited, Toronto, and 

employees, 11. ; 

Algoma Ore Properties, Limited, Wa Wa, and 
employees, 1124. 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint John, 

_ and employees, 1251. 

Bishop and Sons, Limited, Portneuf Station, 
eG: and employees, 135. 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Walker- 
ville, and employees, 135-36 (terms of agree- 
ment). 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Walker- 
ville, and employees, 1377. 

Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, 
Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works, 
Toronto, and employees, 134. 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and four subsidiary railways, and 
employees, 10. ; 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and trainmen, 
firemen and enginemen, 10. 

Canadian National Railways and clerks, freight 
handlers, etc.; Canadian National Railways 
and sleeping and dining car employees; 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
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way and freight handlers; Canadian National 
Railways and employees in its Express De- 
partment, 10. 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service), and employees in stewards’, 
deck and engineroom departments, 11. 

Canadian Stee! Corporation, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 1377. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and em-- 
ployees (Marine Division), 885. 

Chester Mine, Lethbridge and employees, 1124. 

Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and its employees, 
263. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 1125. 

City Dray Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 885. 

Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, Toronto, 
and employees, 134. 

Corporation of the City of North Vancouver 
and North Vancouver Ferries (unlicensed 
deck and engineroom crews), 515. 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Burnaby, 
and its employees, 884. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Lon- 
gueuil, and employees, 1389-93. 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, and employees, 
263, 0278-1 te 

Dowty Equipment, Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 1247. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, 
Limited, Bowmanville, and employees, 515. 

Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited, Princeton, and 
employees, 1377. . 

Irvin Air Chute, Limited, Fort Erie, and em- 
ployees, 515. 

Lakeside Coals, Limited, Wabamun, Alta., and 
employees, 393. 4 
MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, 

and emplovees, 263. 

T. McAvity and Sons, Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 515. 

McLennan Foundry and Machine Works, Limit- 
ed, Campbellton, and its employees, 8386, 
892. 

McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Company, 
Walkerville, and employees, 1250. 

Motor Products Corporation, Walkerville, and 
employees, 393. 

Muir Bros. Dry Dock Company, Limited, Port 
Dalhousie, and employees, 1006. 

Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 515. 

Princeton Tulameen Coal Company, Limited, 
Princeton, and employees, 1877. 

Quebec Asbestos Corporation, Limited, East 
Broughton, and employees, 1124. 

. Rolland Paper Company, Limited, St. Jerome 
and Mont Rolland, 1006. 

Royal View Mine, Lethbridge, and employees, 
1124. 

St. Lawrence Alloys and Metals, 
Beauharnois, and employees, 515. 

Sorg Pulp Company, Limited, Port Mellon, and 
employees, 886. 

Speirs Parnell Baking Company, Limited, and 
Canada Bread Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and their employees, 393. 

Tulameen Collieries Limited, Princeton, and 
employees, 1377. 

Western Packing Company of Canada, Limited, 

ti Winnipeg, and employees, 1006. 

Whitby Malleable Iron and Brass Company, 
Limited, Whitby, and employees, 1125. 
R.C.A. Victor Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1125-29 (terms of agree- 

ment). 


Limited, 
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Agriculture: 
Canada— 3 

National Selective Service—stabilization of 
employment in agriculture, 407, 411, 414, 
422-24; postponement of military service of 
agricultural workers, 422-24; plan of farm 
labour assistance, 1272, 1301; regulations 
governing farm workers, 1019, 1025. 

provisions of order re cost of transportation of 
farm labour, 1301. 

wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1933, and 1937 
to 1941, 850. 

assistance to farmers in distribution of goods at 
fair prices recommended by Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 294. 

report issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on wages paid farm help, 1030. 

summary of pamphlets on food in war and post- 
war periods, 1245. 

‘ie Fin of Thresher Employees’ Lien Act, 
8 


N.S.: employment of school children to relieve 
shortage of farm labour, 510. 

Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force to 
meet shortage of farm labour and review of 
measures taken in 1941, 443-46; activities 
under farm labour program, 654. 

Sask.: farm wages during 1941, 803. 

United Kingdom: regulations governing employ- 
ment of children in agriculture, 656, 978. 

U.S.A.: stabilization of cost of living, wages and 
farm prices by Congress requested by 
President Roosevelt, 1031; inclusion of farm 
products under new control order, 1141; 
Secretary of Agriculture given control of food 
program, 1372; government standards for 
wartime employment of young workers in 
agriculture, 379; enactment of legislation 
enabling school children to work on farms in 
New York and New Jersey, 427. 

See also Cost of Living; Prices; Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


Agriculture, Department of: 
pamphlet on ‘‘Co-operation in Canada”’ issued by 
Economics Division, 1142. 


Aircraft Industry: 
Canada— 

conversion of furniture manufacturing industry 
to AS production of aeroplane components, 
1114. 

Government expropriation of National Steel Car 
Aircraft plant, Malton, 1238. 

ane ey of Joint Production Committees, 

Oks 

jarge scale training of women under War Emer- 
gency Training Program, 385. 

national wage scale and agreements favoured by 
T. and L. Congress, 1043. 


Air Raids: 
US.A— . 
statement of rulings re management-labour 
problems resulting from air raid protection 
training, 512. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 
See Beverages. 


Alfalfa Meal: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1029. 


Aliens: 
Canada— 
establishment of manning pools for alien seamen 
in Canada by allied governments, 796. 


«== statement of policy of Prime Minister re Japanese . 


nationals, 128. 
Minister of Labour on reallocation of Japanese, 
™ 1369. 


Aliens:—Conce. 

provisions of orders governing employment of 
Japanese, 1045, 1172. 

evacuation of Japanese nationals from protected 
areas in British Columbia, 254. 

provisions of order governing service of masters, 
mates and engineers on ships of Canadian 
registry or Government ships, 925. 


Aluminum Industry: 
U.S.A.— 
reduction in wage differential, 258. 


American Federation of Labor: 
annual convention, 1152. ' 
“remarks of Prime Minister of Canada at annual 
convention, 1113, 1114, 1155. 


Ammunition: 
See Armaments; Munitions; Women in Industry. 


Apprenticeship: 


Canada— 

formulation of plan described in bulletin on 
‘“Training for War Industry’’, 129. 

Alta.: new regulation under Theatres Act re War 
Emergency Training Program, 1173. 

B.C.: amendment in Act, 433; report of Director 
(1941), 1052. 

Ont.: administration of Act during 1942, 1427; 
during 1941, 187. 

Que.: establishment of national scheme recom- 
mended by Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 182. 

Sask.: agreements approved during 1941, 802. 

United Kingdom: system of deferments for in- 
dustry and education, 191-92; proposals of 
Trades Union Congress re post-war educa- 
tional reform, 1287. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of Committee at 
National Conference on Labour Legislation, 
194; establishment of State council in New 
York,195. 

See also Legal Decisions; Minimum Wages; 
National Youth Advisory Council (United 
Kingdom); Youth Employment and Train- 
ing. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


Canada— 
conciliation activities of the Department of 
Labour, 1394. 


appointment of M. M. Maclean, Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer, 758. 

summary of orders-in-council (P.C. 7307 and 8821) 
governing restriction of right to strike, 33. 

definition of status of Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 179. 

appointment of conciliator for automobile indus- 
try sought by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
LSE. 

Alta.: repeal of Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 589. 

B.C.: dispute involving claim for union recogni- 
tion held to be under Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1503; resolution of 
Standing Committee on Labour on repeal of 
Section 5 of Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 434; non-adoption of amending 
Bill on Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 434. 

Man.: revised regulations under Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act, 695-96: adminis- 
tration of Strikes and Lockouts Prevention 
Act during 1940-41, 800; report of Board in 
dispute between Building Products, Limited, 
and employees, 762. 

N.S.: establishment of Joint Adjustment Board 
in coal mining industry, 800. 
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Arbitration and Conciliation :—Conc. 


Ont.: appointment of Chief Conciliation Officer 
of Regional War Labour Board, 6. 
Sask.: strikes and lockouts during 1941, 802. 
United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, 189; 
settlement of coal miners’ illegal strike, 258. 
Australia: administration of compulsory arbitra- 
tion machinery in wartime, 313. 
New Zealand: establishment of National Emer- 
gency Disputes Board, 1241. 
South Africa: regulations governing compulsory 
Bete of disputes in war industries, 
Wales: strike avoided as union achieves recogni- 
tion, 656. 
India: order re prevention of strikes, 760. 
U.S.A.: joint conference of labour and industry on 
prevention of strikes in wartime, 7 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1; Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission; Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act; Industrial Rela- 
tions. 





Armaments: 
U.S.A.— 
bulletin on ‘‘Women’s Employment in Artillery 
Ammunition Plants, 1942’’, 1174. 


Armed Services: , 
See Employment; Seamen; War; Women in 
Armed Services. 


Australia: 

plan of economic control, 131. 

resolution of trade unions re government’s plan 
of economic control, 131. 

“establishment of 44-hour work week for hospital 
employees in New South Wales, 159. 

administration of compulsory arbitration 
machinery in wartime, 313. j 

regulations on replacement of men by women 
in industry, 657. 

control of wages and profits under National 
Security (Economic Organization) Regula- 
tions, 657. 

reports of Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Social Security, 1175. 

provisions of National Security (Industrial 
Lighting) Regulations, 1299. 

limitation of hours of labour, 1373. 


Automobile Industry: 


recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1152. 


Aviation: 
Canada— 

training of aircraft mechanics and pre-enlistment 
education for aircrew personnel, provided 
under War Emergency Training Program, 
1942-3, 387. 

Sask.: inclusion of test flying under provisions of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 799; six air 
transport companies brought within scope 
of Workmen’s Compensation Act by new 
regulations, 588. 

See also Aircraft Industry. 


Baby Carriages: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 908. 


Bags: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to used or second-hand bags and 
bagging, 432. 


Banks: 
Que.: 


enactment of legislation to promote ex- 
tension of people’s savings banks, 803. 


Barbed Wire: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 908. 


Barbers: 
Canada— 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress re price 
control regulations, 177, 1043. 
Man.: regulations under Hairdressers’ Act, 447. 
Ont.: compulsory registration requested by fig 
and L. Congress, 185. 


Baskets: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re- 


garding veneer fruit and vegetable baskets, 
1030. 


Beef: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 681, 789, 907, 1027-28, 1145. 


Bees: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 909. 


Beeswax 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to maximum prices, 432. 


Benefits: 
Canada— 
statistics of workers eligible under unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme, 70, 314, 702, 814, 
1308, 1448. 
U.S.A.: payments to workers displaced by war 
priorities, 129. 


Beverages: 
resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour re 
alcoholic beverages, 1152. 
See also Coffee; Tea; Wartime Prices and. Trade 
Board. 


Beveridge Report: 
summary, 1406-11. 


Beveridge, Sir William: 
summarized report on post-war social security, 
1406-11. 


Bevin, Hon. Ernest, British Minister of Labour: 
on Canada’s war effort, 1236. 


Bicycles: | 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1421. 


Bird Feeds: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1029. 


Biscuits: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1029. 


Boilers: 

Alta.: new regulations under Act, 584. 

Man.: activities under Steam Boilers and Pres- 
sure Vessels Act during 1940-41, 800. 

Ont.: inspection in 1940-41, 187. 

Que.: revised regulations under Stationary 
Enginemen’s Act, 804, 1440; amended regula- 
tions under Pressure Vessels Act, 804. 

Sask.: amendments to Steam Boilers Act, 592. 


Bonfield, Rt. Hon. Margaret: 
participation at annual convention of Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, 
509. 
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Bonus: 
Canada— 
payment of Christmas bonuses by employers, 
1287. 


United Kingdom: wage adjustments in coal mining 
industry recommended by Board of In- 
vestigation, 1242. 

See also Cost of Living; Orders in Council; 
Prices; Seamen; Wages; Wartime Wages 
Control Order. 


Boxes: 
See packages. 


Bread: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 429. 


Bristles: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 161, 1419. 


British Columbia Security Commission: 
established to supervise and direct evacuation 
of Japanese nationals from protected defence 
areas, 254, 1045, 1172. 


British Medical Association: 
report on ‘‘Industrial Health in Factories’’, 593. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
annual convention, 1241. 
proposals for post-war educational reform, 1287. 


Brooms: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 


regard to, 680. 


Brown, Gerald H., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 


retirement, 758. 


Brushes: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1419. 


Building and Construction Industry: 
Canada— : 
wage rates on British Columbia and Manitoba 
projects, 1436. 
maximum hourly rates and cost of living bonus 
for workers on Government projects, Van- 
couver Island, 796.. 
Ont.: enactment of protective legislation for 
workers in construction industry sought by 
T. and L. Congress, 185. 
Que.: amendment to Public Building Safety 
Act; 80450 
United Kingdom: regulations governing hours of 
young persons in building and engineering 
industries, 1371. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of building permits issued in 
Canada, 93, 224, 337, 471, 619, 725, 839, 964, 
1087, 1208, 1336, 1476. 
annual review for 1941, 621. 


Building Products: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1420. 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Federation of Labour: 
New Year’s message, 5. 
extract from Labour Day message, 998. 


Butter: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 565, 1417. 


Canada Shipping Act: 

new and amended regulations, 59. 

load-line rules for ships, 1437. 

pilotage by-laws—District of British Columbia, 
307, 1301; Districts of Halifax, Restigouche 
River, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa, and British Columbia, 
1045-46; District of New Westminster, 690; 
St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa Pilotage Dis- 
trict, 925. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1942 edition, 1119. 


Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy: 


criticism registered by, and recommendations 
of, Canadian Congress of Labour, 293, 1150. ; 
See also Wages. 


Canadian. and Catholic Confederation fof 
Labour: 


proceedings of 21st annual convention, 1227. 
legislative requests—Dominion, 295; provincial, 
182. 


Canadian Asscciation of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
fifth annual conference, 508. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 


proceedings of convention, 1147-52. 

Dominion legislative program, 291. 

urges establishment of Industrial Councils in 
each basic industry, 507. 

See also Mosher, A. R.; various subject headings. 


Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion: 

Sean to Electricians’ License Act re, 
697. 


Canadian National Railways: 


application of Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
to construction contracted for by, 1503. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 


summary of recent decisions, 666, 1130. 


Canned Foods: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 289, 481, 790, 791, 909-10, 1417. 


Canteens: 
United Kingdom— 
recommendation of Select Committee on Nation- 
al Expenditure re provision of, 190. 
wartime factory conditions reviewed in annual 
report of Inspector, 1291. 


Cartons: 
See Packages; Baskets. 


Census: 


annual census of manufacturing and certain other 
industries in Canada, 1940, 847-50. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 
New Year’s message, 5. 
extract from Labour Day message, 998. 
presidential address before convention, 1228. 
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Chase, H. B., Controller, National Steel Car 
Corporation: 
revocation of appointment, 999. 


Chauffeurs: 
Alta.: new order under Public Service Vehicles 
Act re medical certificates, 691. 


Cheese: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 565, 682, 1145. 


Child Labour: 
N.B.: recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re age of employment, 1157. 
Ont.: report of Proyincial Department of Labour, 
1941-42, 1426. 

United Kingdom: regulations governing employ- 
ment of children in agriculture, 978. 

U.S.A.: comparison of health of school children 
and working children; effects of poor working 
conditions on growing children, 298; main- 
tenance of standards urged by A.F. of L., 
1156; review of bulletin on ‘‘Child Workers 
in Wartime’’, 708. 

See also Juvenile Employment. 


Child Welfare: 
Canada— 
standards adopted in welfare program for children 
of war workers, 756. 
Ont.: new clauses in Department of Public Wel- 
sh Act re establishment of day nurseries, 
4, 

United Kingdom: Rowntree and Company, 
Limited, establishes factory nursery centre 
to encourage employment of married women 
with children, 340. 

U.S.A.: protection of children in wartime, 1117. 


Chile: 

Santiago conference of Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Social Security, 512, 759, 1001, 1285. 

preliminary survey by I.L.0. on war and post- 
war social security for conference of Inter- 
cen pan Committee on Social Security, 

summary of article published by I.L.0. on 
oe protection of national man-power, 

See also Diseases, Industrial; 
Labour Organization; 
and Health. 


China: 
report of International Labour Office on functions 
of Chinese branch of I.L.O., 1032. 


Civil Defence: 
See Employment; Labour Conditions in Wartime; 
‘ Labour Supply; War Production and Train- 
ing. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

increased hours for Government employees, 1370. 

resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour re 
aren of amalgamated civil servants, 

transference of civil servants under Retirement 
Act to Superannuation Act recommended 
by T. and L. Congress, 181; recommenda- 
tions re permanency, hours of labour, etc., of 
Postal Service, 181. 

N.B.: amendments in Audit Act, 1303. 

Que.: establishment of provincial Commission 
requested by Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 183. 

U.S.A.: ‘Employment of Women in the Federal 
Government 1923 to 1939’-—summary of 
report issued by Department of Labour, 281. 


International 
Man-power; Safety 


Cloth: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to cotton yarns and fabrics, 162, 908, 
1029; woollen cloth, 428, 909. 


Clothing: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 163, 429, 431, 567, 569, 680, 790, 907, 


1029, 1146, 1418, 1421; men’s made-to- 
measure and leather clothing, 290, 432, 908. 
Coal: 
Canada— 


establishment of Emergency Coal Production 
Board, 1404, 1436. 

appeal for skilled mine workers, 1414. 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 791. 

establishment of national fuel policy sought by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 293. 

Alta.: revised regulation under Mines Act re 
emergency certificates, 1439. 

N.S8,: establishment of Joint Adjustment Board 
in mining industry, 800; provisions of Coal 
Mines Regulation (Wartime Emergency) 
Act, 805; amendments in Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 805-6. 

United Kingdom: establishment of national mini- 
mum wage in mining industry, 999; settle- 
ment of miners’ illegal strike, 258; wage 
adjustments in mining industry recommend- 
ed by Board of Investigation, 1242; report of 
Committee of Enquiry into recruitment of 
juveniles in mining industry, 1243. 

Wales: strike avoided as union achieves recogni- 
tion, 656. 

Australia: establishment of special arbitration 
machinery under National Security (Coal 
Mining Industry Employment) Regula- 
tions, 313. 

See also Farmers; Lumbering; Mining. 


Coats, Dr. R. H., Dominion Statistician: 
retirement, 27. 


Coats: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to prices of women’s and children’s 
fur-trimmed cloth coats, 431. 


Codes: 
See Factories; International Lavon Organiza- 
tion; Safety and Health. 


Coffee: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 679, 905, 1145, 1421. 


Coke: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1418. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 

agreements, 109, 233, 352, 482, 629, 737, 855, 977, 
1096, 1209, 1347, 1489. 

remarks of president of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour at annual conven- 
tion, 1229; recommendations of Canadian 
ane Catholic Confederation of Labour, 183, 
LDS IP 

legal decisions concerning, 248, 498, 499, 649, 
1503 


See also Legal Decisions. 


Collective Bargaining: 
discussed in I.L.O. review on industrial relations, 
1422. 
Canada— ; : 
extension of collective bargaining rights to Crown 
Company employees, 1402, 1435. 
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Collective Bargaining :—Conc. 

establishment of comprehensive labour policy 
to protect right of organization and collective 
bargaining sought by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 292; recommendation re company 
unions, 294; ‘adopted resolution, 1151. 

discussed in presidential address before Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 1228. 

introduction of legislation similar to Wagner 
Act urged by T. and L. Congress, 1043. 

B.C.: non-adoption of amending Bill on Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 434; 
resolution of Standing Committee on Labour 
on repeal of Section 5 of Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 434; dispute in- 
volving claim for union recognition held to 
be under Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 1371, 1503. 

Man.: non-enactment ‘of Bill amending Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act, 696. ; 
Ont.: labour legislation planned in regard to, 

999; enactment of legislation urged by T. and 
L. Congress, 184. 

United Kingdom: summary of article on trade 
union membership problems of transferred 
war workers, 132. 

AL: resolution re ‘‘maintenance of membership” 
clause in union contracts, 1372; reeommenda- 
tions of Committee on Industrial Relations 
at National Conference on Labour Legisla- 


tion, 195. 
Collective Labour Agreements: 
Canada— 


provisions of revised order of National War 
Labour Board, 779. 

extension of time limit for modification of collec- 
tive labour agreements to conform with 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order, 6. 

United Kingdom: holiday provisions, 1053-54. 
See also Wartime Wages Control Order. 


Collins, George, General Supervisor, J. apanese 
Reallocation. 
appointment, 1368. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
conviction in shipping container combine case 
affirmed by Supreme Court of Canada, 309. 
action and proceedings with respect to: 
alleged tobacco combine—309. 
alleged combine re corrugated and fibre- 
board boxes and related products, 388. 


Communication: 


wage rates on British Coli and Manitoba 
projects, 1436. 


Communism: 
Canada— 
resolution of T. and L. Congress, 1043. 
Compensation: 

See Fishing; Labour Conditions in Wartime; 
Pensions; Workmen’s Compensation. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of 

Canada: 
See Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour. 
Conferences: 


Santiago conference of Inter-American Commit- 
tee to Promote Social Security, 512, 759, 
1001, 1285. 

Dominion- Provincial War Emergency Training 
Program, 256. 

Conference of N ational and Regional War Labour 
Boards on employer-employee relations in 
wartime, 7, 39. 

Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation, 508. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(U.S.A.): 


fifth annual convention, 1441. 


Conscription: 
Canada— 
co-ordination of wealth and man-power recom- 
mended by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
294. 
recommendations of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 296. 
United Kingdom: conscription of women in ser- 
vices and industry, 193. 


Conservation: 
miscellaneous conservation orders of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, 428, 568, 788, 908 
1029, 1148, 1279, 1281, 1418-19. 
See also Reforestation; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Consultative Committee on Labour Policy: 
establishment, 506. 


Consumer: 

Canada— 

establishment of Consumer Representation Branch 
by Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 165. 

amendment to Consumer Credit Order by 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 906. 

U.S.A.: statistics of co-operative societies, 1138. 

See also Cost of Living; Rationing; Wartime 

Prices and Trade Board. 


Containers: 
See Packages. 


‘‘Control of Employment Regulations’’ 
Canada— 
establishment, 675-77. 


Conventions: 
See Conferences; Labour Organizations. 


Co-operation: 
Canada— 
remarks of president of Canadian and Catholie 
Confederation of Labour at annual conven- 
tion, 1229. 
See also Industrial Relations; Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation. 


Co-operative Societies: 
Canada— 

pamphlet on ‘‘co-operation in Canada”’ issued by 
Economics Branch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1142. 

Alta.: amendments in Co-operative Associations 
Act, 590; amendment to Co-operative Mar- 
keting Associations Act, 590. 

N.S.: statistics for 1941, 1026; revised regulations 
under Co-operative Associations Act, 807. 

Sask.: licensing of co-operative insurance com- 
panies provided under Insurance Act, 592. 

United Kingdom: statistical summary of activities 
during 1941, 1174. 
U.S.A.: statistics re, 1138. 


Corned Beef: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 909-10; re imports, 791. 


Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters: 
regulations governing Corps for Service in the 
United Kingdom, 584. 
provision of pensions for disablement or death of 
members, 924. ' 


Cosmetics: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 909. 
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Cost of Living: 

comparison of price control in Canada and the 

United States, 571-73. 
Canada— 

summary of Orders in Council (P.C. 8253, 9514, 
10195) governing Wartime Wages and Cost- 
of-Living Bonus Order, 33. 

further clarification of Wartime Wages and Cost- 
of-Living Bonus Order (P.C. 8253) by Na- 
tional War Labour Board, 282. 

extension of time limit for modification of col- 
lective labour agreements to conform with 
Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order, 6 

amendment to order clarifying status of firms 
paying bonus not pursuant to P.C. 7440, 159. 

provisions of general order for adjustment’ of 
bonus, 904. 

bonus provided for workers on: Government 
construction projects, Vancouver Island, 796. 

payment of war bonuses to crews of Government 
steamers, 1045. 

allowances for loggers in Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands, 1173. 

no alteration in bonuses paid during periods— 
February 15-May 15, 128; May 15-August 15, 
504; general order, 904; November 15, 1942, 
to February 15, 1943, 1237. 

summary of decisions of National War Labour 
Board, 564, 757, 880, 995, 1115, 1237. 

statement re clarification of Wartime Salaries 


Order, 158. 
text of consolidated Wartime Salaries Order 
(FES 1549 e837. 


clarified and amended provisions of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 778. 

further clarification of Wartime Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 5963) by National War Labour 
Board, 1239. 

extension of Wartime Wages Control Order to 
municipalities, 1368. 

result of wage and price control policy, 1240. 

amendment of consumer credit regulations, 58. 

amendment to Old Age Pensions Act re payment 
of pension irrespective of bonus, 583. 

recent regulations of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board governing operation of price-control— 
57-58, 160-65, 288-91, 428-33, 565-71, 679-82, 
ie -92, 905- 10, 1027-30, 1143-47, 1279- 84, 1417- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues cost-of- 
living index as reported by Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, 910, 1030, 1147. 

resolution of Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, 1231. 

T. and L. Congress seeks inclusion of all employ- 
ees, pensioners and dependents of armed 
forces under bonus provisions, 1043; 

payment of bonus to dependents of men in armed 
forces recommended by Canadian Congress 
. arte ht 294; other recommendations, 

N.B.: increase in widows’ allowance sought by 
Federation of Labour, 1157. 

Ont.: payment of increased bonus to provincial 
workers not included under P.C. 8253 re- 
quested by T. and L. Congress, 184. 

Que.: establishment of provincial office requested 
by Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, 183. 

Sask: payment of bonuses to employees in the 

ublic Service and Department of Tele- 
phones, 799. 
South Africa: measures of price control, 1275-78. 
U.S.A.: introduction of policy of economic control 
by Congress requested by President Roose- 
velt, 1031. 

stabilization order—control of wages, salaries, 
prices, profits and rents, 1140-42. 

stabilization of prices urged by C.I.O., 1442. 

See also Bonus; Prices; Wages. 


Cotton: 
See Cloth. 


Credit: 
Canada— 
amendment to Consumer Credit Order by War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, 906. 


Credit Unions: 


Alta.: revised waa tis under Credit Union 
Act, 590. 

Ont.: amended and repealed regulations under 
Act, 695. 


Criminal Code: 
Que.: Appeal Court upholds conviction under 
Section 502A for dismissal of union members, 
872. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Crown Companies: 
Canada— 
collective bargaining rights extended to em- 
ployees, 1402, 1435. 


Curtin, Hon. John, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia: 
statement on control and stabilization of econo- 
mic resources, 131. 
D’Aoust, J. A., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
extract from Labour Day message, 997. 


Dairiloid: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to maximum price, 566. 


Dairy Products: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to milk, butter, cheese, etc., 565. 


Debt: 
Ont.: amendment to Execution Act re exemption 
of tools from seizure, 695. 


Defence of Canada Regulations: 

amendment re peaceful picketing, 584. 

new regulations governing fire hazards in muni- 
tions plants, 584. 

amendment re fires due to enemy action, 796. 

amendments recommended by Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 293; other recommendations, 
1152. 

amendment recommended by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 180. 


Defence Regulation: 
United Kingdom— 
provision for mobilization of labour in event of 
invasion, 510. 


Deliveries: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 570, 908, 909, 1420, in regard to 
launderers, cleaners and dyers, 789. 
See also Retail Trade. 


Discrimination: 
no discrimination against race, colour and creed 
urged by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
i528 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada— 

summary of report on treatment for silicosis, 
1340 

pamphlet on industrial fatigue and medical 
services in industry, 1274. 

recommendations of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1231. 
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Diseases, Industrial—Conce. 

B.C.: report of Commissioner appointed to in- 
quire into operation of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1158; additional compensable 
diseases under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1174. 

Man.: new section under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 697; amendment in Public Health 
Act, 1303. 

Ont.: amendments to Workmeh’s Compensation 
Act, 694; report of Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Department of Heaith, 38; memor- 
andum issued by Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations on first aid for skin 
eruptions, 1030. 

Que.: additional compensable disease, 1303. 

Sask.: application of Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to workers employed in any industry 
extending into adjacent provinces, 591; new 
section under Workmen’s Compensation Act 
re additional compensable diseases, 591. 

United Kingdom: summary of report of British 
Medical Association on medical supervision 
of factory workers, 593. 

Chile: summary of article published by 1.1.0. re 
pay protection of national man-power, 


Domestic Workers: 
Ont.: amendment to Master and Servant Act re 
recovery of wage, 695. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Eaton, Mrs. Rex, Director, Women’s Division, 
National Selective Service: 
appointment, 505. 


Education: 

summary of legislation re juvenile employment 
and school attendance in Canada, ‘Great 
Britain and the United States, 47-57. 

Canada— 

pre-enlistment education for aircrew personnel 
provided under War Emergency Training 
Program, 387. 

extension of assistance to science students enter- 
ing universities, 756. 

new regulations governing control of employ- 
ment of university science students, 1369. 

military training for students outlined by assis- 
re director of National Selective Service, 

—~VO-e 

training program in personnel management estab- 
lished in universities, 254, 505, 655, 998. 

compulsory school attendance stressed by 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, 1229. 

free university education to certain students 
urged by T. and L.. Congress, 1043. 

N.S.: scheme administered by departments of 
education and agriculture permitting em- 
ag of school children in agriculture, 


Ont.: recommendation of T. and L. Congress 
eee lowering of school leaving age, 


Que.: recommendations of Canadian and Catho- 
lic Confederation of Labour re problems of 
school attendance, 182. 

Sask.: regulations under Teachers’ Superannua- 

‘ tion Act, 1942, 1440. 

United Kingdom: juvenile training and post-war 
employment, 1000; summary of youth 
training and welfare program, 881; summary 
of report of youth welfare scheme in Scot- 
land, 1414; memorandum approved at 
annual convention of Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1242; proposals of Trades Union 
Congress for post-war reform, 1287. 


Education—Conc. 

U.S.A.: university classes for trade unionists, 
1117; recommendation of Committee at 
National Conference on Labour Legislation, 
194; establishment of minimum wage for 
teachers urged by A.F. of L., 1155. 

See also Agriculture; Engineering; Juvenile Em- 
ployment; Trade Schools. ' 


Eggs: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 566, 1028, 1421. 


Electrical Industry: 
Canada— 

printing of National Electrical Code in French 
requested by Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 1232. o 

Alta.: new regulations under Electrical Protec- 
tion Act, 585, 926. 

Man.: amended regulations under Electricians’ 
Licence Act, 697, 1439. 

Que.: amended regulations under Electricians 
and Electrical Installations Act, 804; under 
Mining Act, 1439. 


Elevators: 
Man.: amendments to Elevator and Hoist Act, 
697. 
Ont.: revised regulations under Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act re safety devices, 
694. 
Sask.: new regulation under Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 590; repeal of regulations under Factories 
Act governing elevators and hoists, 591. 


Emergency Coal Production Board: 
establishment, 1404,1436. 


Employment: 

survey published by I.L.O. on mobilization of 
man-power in Great Britain, 1139. 

summary of legislation re juvenile employment 
and school attendance in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, 47-57. 

Canada— 

advance reports of employment and claims 
offices, 76, 203, 320, 454, 599, 707, 821, 946, 
1067, 1184, 1317, 1451. 

monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment, 77, 208, 321, 456, 603, 709, 823, 948, 
1069, 1186, 1319, 1452. 

monthly report by employers (with chart and 
tables), 78, 208, 321, 456, 603, 709, 823, 948, 
1070, 1186, 1319, 1453. 

monthly reports of employment and claims 
offices (with chart and tables), 71, 199, 315, 
450, 594, 702, 816, 937, 1062, 1180, 1310, 1445. 

course of wartime employment, 79, 210, 323, 458, 
606, 711, 825, 950, 1070, 1189, 1323, 1456. 

policy of National Selective Service—383, 402-27, 
502, 675, 775, 1018-26, 1137, 1272, 1412. 

report of employment and claims offices for period 
October to December, 1941, 205; January to 
March, 1942, 621; April to June, 1942, 969; 
July to September, 1942, 1309. 

establishment of National Selective Service to 
effect complete mobilization of man-power 
for war purposes, 402-27. 

establishment of ‘‘Control 
Regulations’, 675-77. 

wartime control of employment—National Se- 
lective Service Regulations, 1018-26. 

FF ae of inventory of employable persons, 

representation by United Rubber Workers of 
America before the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour re displacement of 
workers by rubber shortage, 255. 

establishment of labour exit permit system to 
control movement of labour, 1272, 1301. 


of Employment 
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Employment—Con. 


rulings of National Selective Service in regard 
to ‘‘Restricted Occupations’’, 552-54. 

statement of Minister of Labour on reallocation 
of Japanese, 1369. 

provision for absorption of evacuated Japanese 
nationals, 254. 

provisions of orders governing employment of 
Japanese, 1045, 1172. 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing re- 
establishment of discharged soldiers, 35-36. 

introduction of Bill providing for reinstatement 
in civil employment of enlisted men, 255. 

passave of Bill providing for reinstatement in 
civil employment of persons discharged from 
active service, 754. 

provisions of Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, (1942), 920. 

provisions of Order-in- Council re stablization of 
employment and postponement of military 
service of agricultural workers, 422-24. 

order re control of employment of persons load- 
ing and unloading ships, 757, 796. 

employment of women in fisheries, 1156. 

provisions of order re cost of transportation of 
farm labour, 1301. 

new regulations governing control of employment 
of university science students, 1369. 

provisions of National Selective Service order re 
Christmas employment, 1414. 

expansion of local employment and selective 
service offices, 1025. 

proceedings of second meeting of National Em- 
ployment Committee, 449. 

provision for workers displaced by war priorities 
sought by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
294; and employment of local union labour 
on ‘Government contracts in preference to 
outside workers, recommended, 294. 

discussion by Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour on employment of rural and 
urban workers in war industries, 297; con- 
vention report re women in industry, 1230 

T. and L. Congress commends Government’s 
action of reinstatement of enlisted workers, 
181; recommendation re seamen, 1048. 

summary of bulletin issued by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on ‘‘ Recent Expansion 
of Industrial Employment and Sources of 
Labour Supply’’, 166. 

N.S.: continuation of Labour Act, 1933, 807; 
employment of school children in agriculture 
to relieve shortage of farm labour, 510. 

Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force to 
meet shortage of farm labour, 4438-46; statis- 
tics during 1941-42, 1424. 

Sask.: amendments in City Act and Town Act 
re issuance of licences to women employed 
in street trades, 592. 


Other Countries— 


monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and the United 
States, 95, 226, 339, 473, 623, 727, 841, 967, 
1089, 1205, 1338, 1478. 
United Kingdom: registration of workers; Regis- 
tration for Employment Order, (1941), 932: 
release of civil defence personnel for em- 
ployment in war industries, 818; recom- 
mendations of Board of Investigation re 
conditions in coal mining industry, 1242; 
provisions of Employment of Women (Con- 
trol of Engagement) Order, 1942, 794, 933; 
registration of women under Employment 
Order, 192; conscription of women in services 
and industry, 193; extended employment of 
women in ordnance factories, 259; Rown- 
tree and Company, Limited, establishes 
factory nursery centre to encourage employ- 
ment of married women with children, 340; 
new regulations under Hours of Day Work 
in Factories (Women ,and Young Persons) 
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Employment—Conc. 


Order, 655; welfare conditions among women 
in armed services, 1246; summary of pamphlet 
on wartime employment of women in ship- 
building and allied industries, i242; juvenile 
training and post-war employment, 1000; 
regulations governing employment of children 
in agriculture, 978. 


New Zealand: control of employment orders— 


amended provisions under National Service 
Emergency Regulations, 935; provisions of 
Industrial Man-Power Emergency Regula- 
tions, 1378. 


U.S.A.: establishment of War Man-power Commis- 


sion to direct employment of all civilians 
in federal war establishment, 512; new man- 
power regulations—control of industrial and 
military mobilization by War Man-power 
Commission, 1415; plan of War Man-power 
Commission to halt “labour pirating’’, 
658; report on trend of war industrial em- 
ployment, 257; observance of priorities in 
employment of women war workers, 1026; 
policy of War Man-power Commission on 
employment of mothers of young children, 
1244; survey to facilitate employment of 
women, 1244; survey of occupations suitable 
for women in various trades and industries, 
658; regulations governing wartime employ- 
ment of women in Michigan, 1002; ‘‘Employ- 
ment of Women in the Federal Government 
1923 to 1939’’—summary of report issued by 
Department of Labour, 281; summary of 
report on employment of women in factory 
work, 554; summary of report on “Women 
in War Industries”, 739; bulletin on ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Employment in Artillery Ammunition 
Plants, 1942’’, 1174; relaxation. of age limit 
for employment of girls on government 
contracts, 774; government standards for 
wartime employment of young workers in 
agriculture, 379; results of studies on child 
health in relation to employment, 298; 
enactment of legislation enabling school 
children to work on farms in New York 
and New Jersey, 427. 

See also Agriculture; Employment; Explosives; 
Fair Labour Standards Act; Juvenile Em- 
ployment; Labour Transference; labour 
Registration; Munitions; Rehabilitation; 
Technical and Vocational Education; Un- 
employment Insurance; War Production 
and Training. 


Employment Service: 


See Employment Service of Canada; National 
Selective Service; Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Employment Service of Canada: 


N.S.: work of offices during period December 1, 
1940, to July 31, 1941, 800. 

Ont.: work of offices in 1941-42, 186, 1425. 

Sask.: work of offices during first six months 
of 1941, 803. 


Enforcements: 


enforcement proceedings of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 291, 482, 791. 


Engineering: 
Canada— 


amendment in Stationary Enginemen’s Act 
requested by Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 1232. 

Ont.: activities of Board of Examiners during 
1940-41, 187. 


United Kingdom: admittance of women to Amal- 


gamated Effgineering Union, 1116; holidays 
for workers, 1055; regulations governing 
hours of young persons in building and 
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Engineering—Conc. 

engineering industries, 1871; engineering 
union requests creation of joint production 
committees, 760; proposed establishment 
of engineering joint trades movement cover- 
ing all unions in industry, 511; plan of engin- 
eering cadetships, 1411. 

See also Boilers; Licensing of Workmen; National 
Selective Service; Universities. 


‘“‘Enticement’’ Order: 
US.A.— 

provisions of new order governing pirating of 
workers, 1287. 

plan of War Man-power Commission to halt 
“labour pirating’’, 658. 

See also Labour Conditions in Wartime; Labour 
Supply; Man-power. 


‘*Essential’’ Work Orders: 
Canada— 
new provisions of National Selective Service 

Regulations, (1942), 1019. 

United Kingdom: provisions of, 933-34; plan of 
regularization of dock labour, 130. 

U.S.A.: new man-power regulations—release of 
workers from non-essential industry, 1415. 

New Zealand: regulations under Minimum Wage 
(Essential Undertakings) Order, 1373. 


Exemptions: 
See Cost of Living; Prices; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Explosives: 
Canada— 
amendment to Act prohibiting transportation 
of over 10,000 lbs. of explosives in private 
railway carriages, 583. 
new regulations under Defence of Canada Regu- 
lations governing fire hazards in munitions 
plants, 584. 
Alta.: new safety regulations re handling of, 692. 
U.S.A.: prosecution under Fair Labour Standards 
Act for employment of juvenile in explosives 
plant, 674. 


Exports: ; 
comparison of export control in Canada and the 
United States, 573. 


Fabrics: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 163, 567. 


Factories: . 

welfare regulation in Great Britain and Canada, 
929-31; correction, 1120. 

model code of safety regulations in preparation 
by I.L.0., 882. 

Canada— ; ; 
pamphlet on industrial fatigue and medical 
services in industry; 1274. 

Alta.: inclusion of dry cleaning works under 
Factories Act, 691. 

B.C.: annual report of Inspection Branch, 1052. 

Man.: inspection in 1940-41, 800; new regulations 

* under Act, 59. 

N.B.: inspection in 1941, 699. 

N.S.: inspection in 1941, 801. 

Ont.: inspection in 1940-41, 186, 1425; reculation 
re lighting, 1120; amendment to Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, 694. 

Que.: regulations under Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act governing ice- 
cutting, 586. 

Sask.; amendments to Act re employment of 
children; hours of employment of women 
and young persons; and certain safety and 
health provisions, 591; r@peal of regulations 
under Act governing elevators and hoists, 
501. 


Factories—Conc. 


United Kingdom: establishment of joint pro- 
duction consultative and advisory commit- 
tees in ordnance factories, 312; establish- 
ment of volunteer munitions plant, 1284; 
provisions of Factories (Standard of Light- 
ing) Regulations, 678; reduction of working 
hours in ordnance factories, 1117; amended 
regulations under Factories Act re hours 
of labour, 1371; wartime conditions reviewed 
in annual report of Inspector, 1288-91; recom- 
mendation of Select Committee on National 
Expenditure re provision for canteens, 190; 
extended employment of women in ordnance 
factories, 259; new regulations under Hours 
of Day Work in Factories (Women and 
Young Persons) Order, 655; Rowntree and 
Company, Limited, establishes nursery 
centre to encourage employment of married 
women with children, 340; summary of 
report of investigation on ‘‘Hours of Work, 
Lost Time and Labour Wastage’’, 511; 
‘Industrial Health in Factories’’—report of 
Committee of British Medical Association, 
593; review of bulletin on ‘‘How Factory 
Accidents Happen, 701. 

Australia: establishment of Factory Welfare Board 
in New South Wales, 165; regulations on re- 
placement of men by -women in industry, 
657; provisions of National Security (In- 
dustrial Lighting) Regulations, 1299. 

South Africa: provisions of new Act, 36. 

U.S.A.: summary of report on employment of 
women in factcry work, 554. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada— 

monthly list of Dominion Government con- 
tracts, 97, 227, 341, 475, 625, 729, 844, 972, 1091. 

summary of Orders-in-Council (P.C. 6801, 5522, - 
3884, 7679, 3947) governing wages and hours 
on Government contracts, 33. 

administration of wage and labour conditions 
on Government contracts by National War 
Labour Board, 283. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress re union 
conditions, 179; re seamen, 1043. 

Man.: amendments to Act re public and private 
works in construction industry, 695. 

Sask.: Dominion-provincial wage inspections in 
1941, 802; amendment to Act re fair wages 
for street railway employees in Moose Jaw, 
592. 

United Kingdom: draft resolution governing con- 
ditions in government contracts, 1371. 
See also Wages; Wartime Wages Control Order. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 
summary of annual report of Wage and Hour 
Division, 780. 
first. prosecution under Act for employment of 
juvenile in explosives plant, 674. 
recommendations of A.F. of L., 1156. 
See also Legal Decisions. ‘i 


Family Allowances: 
United Kingdom— 
memorandum presented by Chancellor of 
Exchequer, 880. 
See also Cost of Living; Prices; Wages. 


Farms: 
See Agriculture; Farm Labour; Farmers; Wages. 


Farm Labour: 
Canada— 
provisions re farm workers under National 
pelcgtive Service Regulations (1942), 1019, 
provisions of order re cost of transportation of 
harvest workers, 1301. 
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Farm Labour—Conc. 
report issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on wages paid farm help, 1030. 

N.S.: employment of school children in agricul- 
ture to relieve shortage, 510. 

Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force, 
443-46; Dominion-provincial agreement cover- 
ing farm labour program, 654; activities 
under plan during 1941-42, 1425. 


Farmers: 
Canada— 
services in lumbering and mining sought by 
National Selective Service, 1412. 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
supplies, 289. 


Fascists: 
Canada— 
resolutions of T. and L. Congress re anti-fascists, 
1043. 


Fats: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1029. 


Feathers: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 


regard to, 790. 


Fertilizers: ‘ 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1029. 


Films: : 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
moving picture films, 290, 1146. 


Fire: 
Canada— | 

amendment to Defence of Canada Regulations 
re, 796. 

fire hazards in industry, 1397. 

N.S.: amendment in Fire Prevention Act re 
fire escapes, 807. 

Que.: amendment in Lands and Forests Act re 
compulsory labour for forest fires, 805. 


Fire Fighters: 


Canada— 

inclusion under Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1942), 920. 

provision of pensions for disablement or death 
of members of Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 
Fire Fighters, 924. 

regulations governing Corps of (Civilian) Can- 
adian Fire Fighters for Service in the United 
Kingdom, 584. 

‘Additional Regulations No. 2—F ire Extinguish- 
ing Equipment’’—on ships, 926. 


Fish: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 289, 566, 682, 1145; fish meal, 
' 289; fish tissues, 432. } 


Fishing: 
Canada— 

amended order re Compensation’ to Seamen 
(War Damage to Effects) Regulations 
(1942), 1173. 

compensation for salt-water fishermen, 691, 924. 

payment of pensions to salt-water fishermen 
disabled through enemy action, 796. 

compensation for damage caused by enemy 
action to fishing boats or gear, 924. 

employment of women in fisheries, 1156. 

N.S.: activities of Fishermen’s Loan Board, 
1940-41, 801. 
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Flour: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to, 1028. 


Food: 
report of I.L.O. on ‘‘Food Consumption and 
Dietary Surveys in the Americas’’, 1119. 
“Food Control in Great Britain’’—summary of 
report issued by International Labour 
Office, 792. 

United. Kingdom: recommendation of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
provision for canteens in factories, 190. 

U.S.A.: Secretary of Agriculture given control 
of food program, 1372. 

See also Nutrition. 


Food Choppers: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1419. 


Ford Motor: 


experience of Detroit plant in wartime working 
hours, 257. 


Foreign Exchange Control Board: 
reference to Supreme Court re validity of Emer- 
gency Legislation, 1368: 


Forest Operations: 
Que.: amendment in Lands and Forests Act re 
compulsory labour for forest fires, 805. 


Forest Operations Commission Act (New 


Brunswick): 
orders re stream-drivers, boomers, and sorters, 
448, 


France: 
“Trade Unions under Vichy’’—control of organ- 
ized labour in unoccupied territory, 1160. 


Freedom of Association: 

Canada— 

- extension of collective bargaining rights to Crown 
Company employees, 1402, 1435. 

~ establishment of comprehensive labour policy 
to protect right of organization and collective 
bargaining sought by Canadian Congress 
cf Labour, 292; recommendation re com- 
pany unions, 294; other adopted resolutions, 
11dk3 

resolution of T. and L. Congress, 1043; recom- 
mendations re fair wages and union con- 
ditions, 179. 

B.C.: dispute involving claim for union recog- 
nition held to be under Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 1503. 

Man.: revised regulations under Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act re applications 
for Boards of Conciliation by trade union 
members, 696. 

_ Ont.: collective bargaining legislation planned, 
999; enactment of legislation urged by T. 
and L. Congress, 184. 

Sask.: administration of Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act in 1941, 802. 
United Kingdom: proposed establishment of 
engineering joint trades movement covering 
all unions in industry, 511; summary of 
article on trade union membership problems 
of transferred war workers, 132; increased 

trade union membership in 1940, 130. 
U.S.A.: maintenance of union membership clause 
approved by National War Labour Board, 
812; National War Labour Board refuses 
maintenance of membership clause to union 
on strike, 1001; resolution re ‘‘maintenance 
of membership’”’ clause in union contracts, 
1872; unimpairment of right to union mem- 
bership recommended by A.F. of L., 1156; 
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Freedom of Association :—Conc. 
resolution of C.1.0. convention re organiza- 
tion of labour in war industries, 1442. 
France: ‘‘Trade Unions under Vichy’’—control of 
organized labour in unoccupied territory, 
1160. 


‘Freezing’: 
See National Selective Service; Prices: Seasonal 
Industries; South Africa; Wages; Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 


Fruits: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to prices of canned products, 431, 
790, 1146, 1417. 
See also Packages; Wrappings. 


Fuel: 


action of Wartime Prices and. Trade Board in 


regard to fuelwood, coal, 566, 790, 791, 907, 


1029, 1144, 1145, 1417, 1421. 
establishment of national fuel policy sought by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 293. 


Fur: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to prices of women’s and children’s 
fur-trimmed cioth coats, etc., 431, 680, 
790-91. 


Furnaces: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1419. 


Furniture: 
Canada— 
conversion of civilian industry to full war pro- 
duction of aeroplane components, 1114. 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 162, 289, 290, 680, 682. 


Germany: 
Nazi technique in industrial man-power short- 
age, 132. 
See also Labour Conditions in Wartime; War. 


Glass: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to glassware, 1280, 1419. 


Gloves: 
action of Wartime .Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 290, 432, 567. 


Goodrich, Carter, Chairman, Governing Body, 
1.L.0.: 
~ remarks at meeting of International Labour 


fice on mobilization of man-power in 
Canada and the United States, 1049. 


Gordon, Donald, Chairman, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: 


address at first plenary conference of National 
and Regional War Labour Boards, 41-44. 


Goulet, Paul, Associate Director, National Se- 
lective Service: 
appointment, 384. 


Grain: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to recleaning and processing of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, alfalfa meal, 
289, 790; seeds and grains, 164, 1028. 


Gray, George S., Transit Controller: 
appointment, 388. 


Great Britain: 
See various subject headings. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
address at annual convention, 1153. 


Groceries: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 431, 565. 


Hairdressers: 
Man.: regulations under Act, 447. 


Halifax Charter: 
See Housing; Wartime Housing Limited. 


Harness: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 567. 


Harvard University: 
See Trade Unions; Universities. 


Harvesting: 
Canada— 
recruitment of workers under expanded regula- 
toe of National Selective Service, 1137, 
38. 


Hats: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to felt hats, 909. 


Health: 
See Diseases, Industrial; 
Safety and Health. 


Health Insurance; 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 
establishment of national scheme urged by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1152. 
establishment of contributory scheme urged by 
T. and L. Congress, 1043. 
South Africa: appointment cf National Health 
Services Commission, 1502. 
U.S.A.: adoption of compulsory health insurance 
legislation in Rhode Island, 1001. 


Heaters: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1419. 


_Heenan, Hon. Peter, Minister of Labour for 


Ontario: 

summary of address before convention of Can- 
adian Congress of Labour, 1149; before 
American Federation of Labour, 1154. 


Hides: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 680. 


Hiring: 
See Employment; Man-power. 


Hoarding: 
action cf Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
anti-hoarding campaign, 570. 


Hoists: 
See Elevators. 


Holidays: 
Canada— 
government policy in regard to statutory holi- 
days, 1115. 
reduction of statutory holidays in wartime, 1171. 
vacations with pay recommended by Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 294, 1152. 
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Holidays:—Conc. 

vacations with pay for all workers advocated 
by T. and L. Congress, 1043. 

B.C.: provisions of new order under Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act, 447; exemptions under 
Act, 797. 

Man.: amendment to One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, 697. 

N.B.: amendment in Audit Act, 1303. 

Ont.: amendment to One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, 695; vacations with pay where possible 
requested by T. and L. Congress, 185. 

Sask.: new and amended regulations under 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act, 592. 

United Kingdom: maximum annual vacations of 
two weeks allowed in industries and offices, 
655; orders under Holidays with Pay Act, 
1053-56. 

South Africa: new regulations under Factories 
Act, 36. 

U.S.A.: premium pay for holidays 
by executive order, 1118. 
Mexico: ratification of I.L.O. convention re sea- 

farers, 1211. 


Home Work: 
Ont.: prohibition of home work urged by T. 
and L. Congress, 184. 


‘ 


‘ruled out’’ 


Honey: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 906, 1145. 


Horsehair: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 680. 


Hosiery: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 289. 


Hospitalization: 
See Medical Services; Safety and Health; South 
Africa. 


Hostels: 
Canada— 
established in various Atlantic and Pacific 
ports for welfare of merchant seamen, 387. 
United Kingdom: housing problem re war workers 
alleviated by erection of, 311. 


Hotels: 
See Minimum Wages; Wages; Women in Industry. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 
Ont.: establishment of maximum 48-hour week 
recommended by T. and Congress, 
185. 


Hours of Labour: 
Canada— ; 
regulations under Wartime Wages 
Order, 779. 
summary of Orders-in-Council governing wages 
and hours on Government contracts, 33. 
appeal for continuous operation of West Coast 
shipyards to meet vital need for ships, 384. 
agar hours for Government employees, 
regulations governing hours of duty of Corps 
of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for 
Service in the United Kingdom, 584. 
wages and hours of labour in Canada (supple- 
ment, October, 1942), 1240. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress—aboli- 
tion of night work in bake shops, 1043; 
payment of overtime rates to postal service 
employees, 181; effect of overtime on in- 
dustrial workers, 180. 
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Hours of Labour:—Conc. 

amendments in Commercial and Industrial 
Establishments Act sought by Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 1232. 

Alta.: new sections under Edmonton Charter, 
590; new regulation under Hours of Work 
Act governing rolling mill industry, 307; 
exemptions under Hours of Work Act, 59, 
585, 926. 

B.C.: Hours of Work Act—non-adoption of 
amending Bill, 434: order re fruit and vege- 
table industry, 797; three-shift continuous 
operation of shipyards, 384, 555, 773, 924, 
1007; new section under Shops Regulation 
Act re early closing, 433; annual report of 
Board of Industrial Relations, 1053. 

Man.: amendments to Minimum Wage Act re 
overtime permits, 695-96; new sections under 
St. Boniface Charter re early closing of 
shops, 697; schedule of maximum hours for 
public and private construction works, 
733; overtime permits issued during 1940-41, 

TOO. 

Ont.: report of activities during 1941-42, 1426; 
amendment to Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re early closing of sheps, 695; 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
185. 

Sask.: amendment to One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, 592; administration of One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act in 1941, 802. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, 188; 
establishment of 52-hour work week in 
industries, and 46-hour work week in offices, 
655; new regulations under Hours of Day 
Work in Factories (Women and Young 
Persons) Order, 655; reduction of working 
hours in ordnance factories, 1117; wartime 
factory conditions reviewed in annual report 
of Inspector, 1290; regulations governin, 
hours of young persons in building an 
engineering industries, 1371; summary of 
report on ‘‘Hours of Work, Lost Time and 
Labour Wastage’’, 511. 

Australia: conclusions of British Ministry of Sup- 
ply Mission re excessive overtime, 260; 
regulations governing hours of labour, 
1373; establishment of 44-hour work week 
for hospital employees in New South Wales, 
159. 

South Africa: new regulations under Factories 
Act, 36. 

U.S.A.: new man-power regulations—adjustment 
of hours to promote production, 1416; ex- 
perience of Ford Motor (Detroit plant) re 
wartime working hours and_ production, 
257; summary of opinions re effect of maxi- 
mum working hours on safety and health 
of workers, 389; survey of employers’ 
opinions on optimum hours of work in war 
production, 390; relaxation of labour laws 
governing industrial employment of women, 
448: relaxation of age limit for employment 
of girls on government contracts, 774; sum- 
mary of annual report of Wage and Hour 
Division, 780; multiple-shift operation in 
war industries, 857; 48-hour week recom- 
mended for war plants, 881; survey of con- 
ditions in New York State laundries, 668; 
determining optimum hours in war plants, 
1372, suspension of 8-hour day for construc- 
tion workers of Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
1506; overtime pay for Government em- 
ployees, and other recommendations of 
ANS! oboe Toes Li: 

Mexico: ratification of I.L.O. convention re Statis- 
tics of Wages and Hours of Work (1938), 1211. 

See also Minimum Wages; Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order. 
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Household Effects: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 789. 


Housing: 
Canada— 

establishment of Housing Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, 1370, 1437. 

Canadian Congress of Labour urges protective 
legislation, 1152; and recommends re-estab- 
lishment of Dominion Housing Act, 294. 

recommendation of T. and L. Congress re loans 
under National Housing Act, 1043. 

B.C.: amendment to Municipal Act, 434. 

N.S.: amendment in Halifax Charter re War- 
time Housing Limited, 807; enactment of 
legislation re entrance of municipalities into 
Serene with Wartime Housing Limited, 

Que.: regulations under Act allow municipalities 
to enter into agreements with Wartime 
Housing Limited re workmen’s houses, 803. 

United Kingdom: voluntary and compulsory 
billeting, and erection of hostels, 311. 
Australia: report of Parliamentary Joint Commit- 

tee on Social Security, 1176. 
U.S.A.: bulletin on recreation and housing for 
women war workers, 772. 


See also Prices: Rents; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Housing Co-ordination Committee: 
establishment, 1370, 1437. 


Ice: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1029, 1420. 


Ice-Cream: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to price anomaly, 790. 


Ice-Cutting Industry: 
Que.: regulations under Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, 586. 


Ilsley, Hon. J. L. Minister of Finance: 
statement on clarification of salaries order, 158. 
announces establishment of Emergency Coal 

Production Board, 1404, 1436. 


Immigration: 


See Migration and Settlement; Mines and Re- 
sources, Department of. 


Imports: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 791, 1422. 


Income Tax: 
Canada— 
amendments in Income War Tax Act, 923. 
position of Christmas bonus payments in rela- 
tion to, 1237. 
recommendations 
Labour, 1152. 
recommendations of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1232. 
N. aa olga aca Oo of Federation of Labour, 
United Kingdom: reference in memorandum on 
family allowances, 880. 


of Canadian Congress of 


Income War Tax Act: 
amendments re National Defence tax, 923. 


India: 
order re prevention of strikes, 760. 
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Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
annual convention, 509. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 
Que.: new section under Act, 805; amendments 
sought by Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 

tion of Labour, 1232. 


Industrial Councils: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 

discussed in I.L.O. review on industrial relations, 

1422. 
Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1941 (with 
charts and tables) and from 1901 to 1941, 
520-45. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, 28, 154, 277, 398, 516, 669, 763, 893, 
1009, 1132, 1269, 1398. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other coun- 
tries during 1941 and from 1919-1941 (with 
tables), 546-50. 

summary cf Orders-in-Council (P.C. 7307 and 
8821) governing restriction of right to strike, 
3 


summary of Orders-in-Council (P.C. 1708 and 
3495) governing disputes in war industries, 
3 


appointment of Royal Commission to investigate 
dispute re wage rates in steel plants at Sault 
Ste. Marie and Sydney, 11738. 

amendment to Defence of Canada Regulations 
re peaceful picketing, 584. 

modification of Order-in-Council P.C. 7307 
(restriction of right to strike in war indus- 
tries) urged by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 293. 

discussed in presidential address before Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
228 c0 

amendment to Defence of Chanda Regulations 
recommended by T. and L. Congress re, 
180; opposition to use of armed forces, 10438. 

B.C.: statistics for 1941, 1052; dispute involving 
claim for union recognition held to be under 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1503; decision by Supreme Court in dispute 
involving union recognition, 1371, 1503; 
non-adoption of amending Bill on Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 434; 
resolution of Standing Committee on Labour 
on repeal of Section 5 of Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 434. 

Man.: revised regulations under Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act, 696; administra- 
tion of Act during 1940-41, 800; report of 
Board in dispute between Building Products 
Limited,*and employees, 762. 

N.S.: establishment of Joint Adjustment Board 
in coal mining industry, 800. 

Ont.: new section under Judicature Act re interim 
injunctions in labour disputes, 694; statistics 
during 1941-42, 1424; and during 1939-41, 186. 

Sask.: statistics for 1941, 802. 

Other Countries— 

strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries, 31, 157, 281, 401, 519, 674, 771, 903, 
LOL, MISE Pat 1401: 

United Kingdom: recommendations of Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, 189; settle- 
ment of coal miners’ illegal strike, 258. 

Wales: strike avoided as union achieves recogni- 
tion, 656. 

Australia: administration of compulsory arbitra- 
tion machinery in wartime, 313. 
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New Zealand: establishment of National Emer- 
gency Disputes Board, 1241. 

South Africa: regulations governing compulsory 
sp halilan of disputes in war industries, 
290. 

India: order re prevention of strikes, 760. 

U.S.A.: labour yields right to strike in wartime, 

389; joint conference of labour and industry 
on prevention of strikes in wartime, 7; 
no strike pledges by trade unions, 8; mainten- 
ance of union membership clause approved 
by National War Labour Board, 812; 
National War Labour Board refuses mainten- 
ance of membership clause to union on 
strike, 1001; reduction in wage differential 
in aluminum industry, 258; 

See also Arbitration and Conciliation; Injunction; 

Picketing; Strikes and Lock-outs. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Manufacturing—metal products— 

aircraft products workers, Montreal, 1397. 
gauge and precision tool makers, Galt, 1395. 
machinists, Simcoe, 1395. 
munitions inspectors, Montreal, 1397. 
munitions workers, Windsor, 1397. 
ordnance workers, Hamilton, 1396. 
steel-mill workers, Vancouver, 1397. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
roofing material workers, Portneuf Station, 1395. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 
woodworkers, Southampton, 1394. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chemicals, 


etc.— 
chemical workers, Windsor, 1397. 
Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 


dry oon and shipbuilding workers, Saint John, 
96. 


pipefitters and machinists, Victoria, 1394. 

welders, pipefitters and helpers, Lauzon, 1395. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

coal miners, Nanaimo and Cumberland, 1394. 
Transportation—local and highway— 

transport workers, Windsor, 1396. 

See also Strikes and Lockouts. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission: 


summary of Orders-in-Council (P.C. 4020, 4844, 
7068), governing establishment, 33. 


appointment of Commissioners, 127. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 
monthly reports of proceedings, 9, 133, 261, 391, 
513, 660, 761, 883, 1003, 1121, 1247, 1374. 


summary of proceedings for year ending March, 
1941, and for period 1907-1941, 3. 

summary of proceedings under Act during 
1941-42, 383. 


summary of Orders-in-Council (P.C. 1708 and 
ot) governing disputes in war industries, 
2 


appointment of Royal Commission to investi- 
gate dispute re wage rates in steel plants 
at Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney, 1173. 


definition of status requested by T. and L. 
Congress, 179. 


Alta.: repeal cf, 589. 
See also Arbitration and Conciliation; Legal 
Decisions. 
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Disputes ArrecTING MiIngEs, TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION, OTHER PuBLIC 
UTILITIES AND War WorK 


Manufacturing—tobacco— 
W. C. MacDonald, Incorporated, Montreal, and 
employees, 1248 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 


Mining—asbestos— 

Quebec Asbestos Corporation, Limited, East 
Broughton, P.Q., and employees, 660, 884 
(referred to I.D.1.C.), 1124 (agreement 
reached). 


Mining—coal— 

Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, Nanai- 
mo and Cumberland, and employees, 1123 
(referred to I.D.1.C.), 1250. 

Chester Mine, Lethbridge, and employees, 1003 
(referred to I.D.1.C.), 1124 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Coal Valley Mining Company, Limited, Coal 
Valley, Alta., and employees, 391, 661 
(application rejected). 

Cumberland Railway and Coal Company, 
Springhill, and employees, 392 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 515 (settlement reached). 

Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited, Princeton, and 
employees, 133 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 262 
(establishment of Board), 391-92, 1247, 
1251 (report of Board), 1253, 1254-57 (minor- 
ity report), 1377 (agrreement reached). 

Lakeside Coals, Limited, Wabamun, and em- 
ployees, 133, 262 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 393 
(agreement reached, application withdrawn). 

Princeton Tulameen Coal Company, Limited, 
Princeton, and employees, 133 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 262 (establishment of Board), 
391-92, 1247, 1251, 1252 (report of Boarda), 

. 1258, 1257 (minority report), 1377 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Royal View Mine, Lethbridge, and employees, 
1003 (referred to I.D.1I.C.), 1124 (agreemen* 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Tulameen Collieries, Limited, Princeton, and 
employees, 133 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 262 
(establishment of Board), 391-92, 1247, 
1251, 1252, (report of Board), ; 1253," 1258 
(minority report), 1377 (agreement reached). 


Mining—metal— 
Algoma Ore Properties, Limited, Wa Wa, and 
employees, 884, 1005 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1124 (azreement reached). 
Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, and empl- 


ployees, 262 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 515 
(settlement reached, application with- 
drawn). : 


Various gold mining companies, Kirkland Lake 
district, and employees, 263. 


Transportation and Communication—steam railways— 
Canadian National Railways and clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., 10 (agreement reached). 
Canadian National Railways and sleeping and 
ne car employees, 10 (agreement reach- 

ed). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and trainmen, 
firemen and enginemen, 10 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and four subsidiary railways, and 
employees, 10 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Vancouver, 
and employees, 1247. 

Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, 
Glace Bay, and employees, 10, 134. 
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Transportation and Communication—street and elec- 
tric railways— 
Niagara, St. Catherines and Toronto Railway 
and freight handlers, 10 (agreement reached). 
Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
Calgary, and employees, 262 (referred to 
LIT. y7392) 


Transportation and Communication—motor— 

City Dray Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 261, 392 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
885 (agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

Martin Transports, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 264-73 (supplementary and minority 
reports). 

Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 1248 (referred to I.D.I1.C.), 
1378 (application withdrawn). 

Security Storage Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 261, 392 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1378 (application withdrawn). 


Transportation and Communication—ezpress— 
Canadian National Railways (Express Depart- 
ment), and employees, 10 (agreement 
reached). 


Transportation and Communication—shipping— 

Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service), and employees in stewards’, 
deck and engineroom departments, 11 
(agreement reached). 

Corporation of the City of North Vancouver, 
Vancouver, and employees (Inland Boat- 
men’s Union), 1374. 

neve Saeed Limited, Quebec, and employees, 
1 


North Vancouver Ferries, Vancouver, and 
employees (unlicensed deck and engineroom 
crews), 10, 515 (agreement reached, applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Saguenay Terminals, Limited, Port Alfred, and 
employees (stevedores, warehousemen, etc. ss 
136-38 (report of Board and minority report). 

various shipping companies operating on the 
Miramichi River and longshoremen and 
truckers, 11-12 (supplementary report). 


Miscellaneous—light and power and waterworks— - 

City of Calgary and its employees in the electric 
light and power department, 660. 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, and em- 

« ployees, 9 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 134 (agree- 

r ment reached, application withdrawn). 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 513 (referred to I.D. we! ), 661 
(application withdrawn). 

Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 1374 (referred to I1.D.I.C.; establish- 
ment of Board). 


Miscellaneous— 
Alberta Clay Products Company, Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and employees, 1375. 


War Worx— 
Acme Paper Products, Limited, Toronto, and 
'. employees, 11 (referred to I.D.1.C.). 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. 

isu. Marie, and employees, 1123 (referred to 

1B ae Lei +, appointment of Royal Commis- 
sion 

ties Logging Co. Ltd.; Kelley Logging Co. 
Ltd.; J. R. Morgan, Ltd.; and Pacific Mills, 
litd:, Queen Charlotte ‘Islands, and em- 
ployees, 761, 1122 (establishment of Board), 

Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, Limited, 

| Lachine, and employees, 761. 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint John, 
and employees, 1004, 1123 (referred to 
PPT C3151 (agreement reached). 
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Auto Specialties Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited, Windsor, and employees, 392 (referred 
to I.D.L.C. )i 

Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, and employees, 
134 (strike vote), 263 (strike after award). 

W. D. Beath and Son, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 15-17 (report of Board). 

Belding-Corticelli, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1248 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1376 (application rejected). 

Bishop and Sons, Limited, Portneuf Station, and 
employees (pulp and paper workers), 9, 135 
(agreement reached, application withdrawn). 

Border. Cities Industries, Limited, Windsor, 
and employees, 1123 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Border Cities Industries, Limited, Windsor, and 
employees, 1247. 

Brantford Coach and Body, Limited (Mohawk 
Street plant), Brantford, and employees, 
761, 884 (referred to I.D.1.C.; establishment 
of Board), 1005, 1882-89 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Brunner Mond, Canada, Limited, Amherstburg, 
and employees, 660, 762 (referred to 
LD EGy; 

Burrard Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees (ship- 
yard workers), 262-63 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 
392 (settlement reached). 


Burrard Dry Dock Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees (welders and burners), 
513 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 762, 885 (applica- 
tion rejected) 

Canada Packers, Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 513, 661 (application rejected). 
Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, and em- 

ployees, 1374. 


Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, and em- 
ployees, 1374. 

Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, and em- 
ployees, 1003-4, 1122 (referred to I1.D.1.C.); 
establishment of Board), 1249. 

Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, and 
employees, 1374. 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Ojibway, 
Ont., and employees (Plant No. 3), 391, 
514 (referred to I.D.1.C.; establishment of 
Board), 660, 890-91 (report of Board), 1377 
(agreement reached) 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Walker- 
ville, and employees, 10, 135-36 (report. of 
Board, memoranda of settlement). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
(Longue Pointe Works), Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 883 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 1004 
(establishment of Board), 1247, 1258-64 
(report of Board and supplementary report). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
(Point St. Charles plant), and employees, 
1375 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 
(Turcot Works), Montreal, and employees, 514 
(establishment of Board), 661, 885 (strike 
vote), 886-G0 (report of Board and minority 
report), 1005, 1247, 1264-67 (supplementary 
report and minority report). 

Canadian Copper Refineries, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1247 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Canadian General Flectric Company, Limited, 
Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works, 
Toronto, and employees, 134 (agreement 
reached). 

Canadian Marconi Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1003 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1121 (establishment of Board), 1249, 1378-82 
(report of Board and minority report). 
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Canadian Steel Corporation, Limited, Ojibway, 
Ont., and employees, 391, 514 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.; establishment of Board), 660, 
890-91 (report cf Board), 1377 (agreement 
reached). 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees (Marine Division), 392 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 885 (agreement reached, applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 147-54 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Canners’ Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, and 
employees, 1374 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 
Philip Carey Company, Limited, Lennoxville, 
and employees, 883 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 
1250 (agreement reached, application re- 

jected). 

Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, and employees, 261, 392 
(referred to EDUL.CHe 514 (establishment 
of Board), 660, 890-91 (report of Board). 

Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation, 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and employees 
263 (agreement reached). 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 

' Chatham, and employees, 884, 1004-5 
(establishment of Board), 1122, 1247, 1267-68 
(report of Board). 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 9 (referred to 
LD. C.), 133 (establishment of Board), 
262, 396-98 (report of Board), 1125 (agreement 
reached) 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 762 (referred to 
lid OA ROMA 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 1004, 1005 (referred 
to I.D.1.C.), 1123, 1376. 

Distillers Corporation, Limited, Ville LaSalle, 
P.Q., and employees, 660, 761. 

Dominion Bedding Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 393-96 (report of Board) 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, Burnaby, 
B.C., and employees (Ordnance Plant), 
660, 761 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 884 (agree- 
ment reached, application withdrawn). 

Dominion Bridge Company, Limited; Manitoba 
Bridge and Iron Works, Limited; and Vulcan 
Iron Works, Limited, Winnipeg, and em- 
ployees, 1003 (referred to I1.D.I.C.), 1124. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, Lon- 
gueuil, and employees, 1004 (referred to 
I1.D.1.C.), 1122 (establishment of Board), 
1249, 1389-93 (report of Board; terms of 
agreement). 

Dominion Lime, Limited, Lime Ridge, and 
abet 1003 (referred to I.D.C.I.), 
BW be 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Mont- 
morency Falls, and employees, 1250 (referred 
Fah, Ae OR Oy 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, and employees, 
263, 273-77 (report of Board; terms of agree- 
ment). 

Dominion Wire, Rope and Cable Company, 
Limited, Lachine, and employees, 660. 
Dowty Equipment, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1247 (referred to I.D.I.C.; agree- 

ment reached; application withdrawn). . 

Dumarts Limited, Kitchener, and employees, 
762 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 1006. 

Electro Auto-Lite Limited, Sarnia, and em- 
ployees, 9. . 

Engineering Products of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1004, 1123 (referred 
to L.DGS. 
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English Electric Company of Canada, Limited, 
St. Catharines, and employees, 9 (referred 
to I.D.1.C.), 134 (application rejected). 

J. Ford and Company, Limited, Portneuf 
Station, and employees, 1003. 

Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 1375 (application 
withdrawn). 

Gar Wood Industries of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and employees, 261 (referred to 
L.D.I.C), 514 (establishment of Board), 
660, 890-91 (report of Board). 

Genelco, Limited, Peterborough, and employees, 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, and em- 
ployees, 391 (referred to IL.D.J. Oh Pairs 8 
(agreement reached, application withdrawn). 

Gotfredson, Limited, Walkerville, and em- 
ployees, 1248 

Gregg Manufacturing Company, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and employees, 661 (application 
withdrawn). 

Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, and em- 
ployees, 883, 1005 (referred to) 1; D.l. C.), 
1124, 1377 (application rejected). 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Company, Hamilton, 
and employees, 1006-7 (supplementary report 
of Board). 

Hull Iron and Steel Foundries, Limited, Hull, 
and employees, 1248, 1377 (referred to 
ese ews 

Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1248 (referred to 
1.D1.@. ¥ 

Irvin Air Chute, Limited, Fort Erie, and em- 
ployees, 261, 515 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

Johnson Woollen Mills, Limited, Waterville, 
and employees, 1375. 

William Kennedy and Sons, Owen Sound, and 
employees, 1121 (referred to I.D.I. G2; 
1250 (settlement reached). 

Leeder’s, Limited, Winnipeg, ioe employees, 
1248 ‘(referred todo DEC) dl 

London Concrete Machinery cee an Limited, 
London, and employees, 1121 (referred to 
LDS, ), 1875 (establishment of Board). 

MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 263 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

Manitoba Bridge and Iron Works, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1003 (referred ,to 
ED ECT 2ee 

Manitoba Rolling Mill Company, Limited, 
Selkirk, and employees, 1247 (referred to 
E.D.C.)s 

Marine Industries, Limited, Sorel, and em- 
ployees, 883 (referred to I.D.L.C. ya 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1375. 

T. McAvity and Sons, Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 10, 134 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
515 (agreement reached, application with- 
drawn). 

McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Company, 
Walkerville, and employees, 10 ‘(referred to 
I.D.1.C.), 513 (establishment of Board), 
660, 890-91 (report of Board), 1250 (agree- 
ment reached). 

McLennan Foundry and Machine Works, Lim- 
ited, Campbellton, and employees, 660, 761 
(establishment of Board), 886 (agreement 
reached), 892 (report of Board; memo- 
randum of settlement). 

Midland Shipyards, Limited, Midland, and 
employees, 1006 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 
Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, Montreal 

(Belair plant), and employees, 1375. 
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Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, Ville 
St. Laurent, and employees, 1249, 1378. 
Montreal Stock Yards, Limited, Montreal, and 

employees, 1249. 

Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and employees 
(plumbers), 12-15 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Motor Products Corporation, Walkerville, and 
employees, 9 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 393 
(agreement reached, application withdrawn). 

H. E. Mott Company, Limited, Brantford, and 
employees, 1374. 

Muir Bros. Dry Dock Company, Limited, Port 
Dalhousie, and employees, 883 (referred to 
I.D.I.C.), 1006 (agrrement reached, applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Ontario Steel Products Company, Limited, 
Chatham, and employees, 1121 (referred to 
ee ve 1249 (establishment of Board), 
1376. 

Otis-Fensom Elevator Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 762 (referred to 
I.D.I1.C.), 884. 

Outboard, Marine and Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Limited, Peterboro, and em- 
ployees, 1377 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 515 (agreement 
reached). 

Peacock Brothers, Limited, Ville LaSalle, and 
employees, 1121 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 
Pictou Foundry and Machine Company, Lim- 
ited (Shipbuilding Division), Pictou, and 
employees, 761, 1005 (referred to I.D.1.C.; 

application withdrawn). 

Plessisville Foundry, Plessisville, and em- 
ployees, 761, 1378 (application withdrawn). 

Albert Rakovsky Precision Works, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1378 (referred to 
LDC 

George W. Reed and Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees, 1374 (referred to 
LD Ee 

Regina Industries, Limited, Regina, and em- 
ployees, 884, 1378 (agreement reached, 
application withdrawn). 

Riverside Iron Works, Limited, Calgary, and 
employees, 1248 (referred to I.D.I.C.; 
establishment of Board). 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, Moose Jaw, 
and employees, 1121. 

Rolland Paper Company, Limited, St. Jerome 
and Mont Rolland, and employees, 391, 514 
(referred to I.D.1.C.), 762, 1006 (agreement 
reached). 

St. Lawrence Alloys and Metals, Limited, 
Beauharnois, P.Q., and employees, 391, 515 
(agreement reached, application withdrawn). 

Searle Terminal, Limited, Fort William, and 
employees, 1249, 1378 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Limited, Shawinigan 
Falls, and employees, 1248 (referred to 
I.D.I.C.), 1876 (establishment of Board). 

Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, Beau- 
harnois, 1249 (establishment of Board), 
1376. 

Sorg Pulp Company, Limited, Port Mellon, 
B.C., and employees, 391 (referred to 
I.D.1.C.; establishment of Board), 514, 
661-65 (report of Board and minority report), 
886 (agreement reached). 

Taylor Electric Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited, London, and employees, 1003 (referred 
to I.D.I.C.), 1122 (establishment of Board), 
1378 (appointment of Commission). 

Viau and Son, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., and 
employees, 661 (referred to I.D.1.C.), 762. 
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R.C.A. Victor Company, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 883, 1004 (referred toI.D.1.C.; 
establishment of Board), 1125-29 (report of 
Board and terms of agreement). 

Vulcan Iron Works, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1003 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 1124. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1247 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

West Coast Shipbuilders, Vancouver, and em- 
ee a 660, 1005 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 

Western Packing Company of Canada, Limited, 
and employees, 514 (referred to I.D.I.C.), 
1006 (agreement reached). 

Whitby Malleable Iron and Brass Company, 
Limited, Whitby, and employees, 1003 
(referred to I.D.I.C.), 1125 (agreement 
reached, application withdrawn). 


Disputes Not FaLuuLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE 
Score OF THE ACT: ; 

Bruck Silk Mills, Limited, Cowansville, and 
employees, 1004, 1250 (application rejected). 

Canada Bread Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 139-47 (report of Board and 
minority report), 393 (agreement reached).. 

City Works Department of the Corporation of 
the City of London, and outside civic em- 
ployees, 1121 (application rejected). 

Dent Harrison and Sons, Limited; Jas. Strachan, 
Limited; A. and L. Strachan, Limited; 
Strachan Bros., Limited; Pain Supreme, 
Limited: and Pain Moderne Canadian, Lim- 
ited, Montreal, and their employees, 261. 

Dominion Paper Company, Kingsey Falis, and 
employees, 1004 (application rejected). 

Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Canada, Lim- 
ited, Caledonia, and employees, 884 applica- 
tion rejected). : 

Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, 
Limited, Fort Frances, and employees, 1121, 
1250 (application rejected). 

The Public Markets Limited, (C.N.R. and 
C.P.R.), St. Boniface, and employees, 9. 

Speirs Parnell Baking Company, Limited; 
Canada Bread Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and their employees, 139-47 (report of Board 
ay minority report), 393 (agreement reach- 
ed). 

Jas. Strachan, Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 11. 

Wabash Railroad Company, and employees, 
660, 761 (application rejected). 

H. Walford, Limited, Montreal, and employees, 
1006 (referred to I.D.I.C.). 

York Knitting Mills Limited (Spinning Divi- 
sion), Toronto, and employees, 1374. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
Ont.: report of Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Department of Labour, 38. 
Que.: recommendations of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 183. 


Industrial Man-power Emergency Regula- 
tions (New Zealand): 
provisions of, 1373. 


Industrial Relations: 
establishment of joint’ production committees 
of labour and management in war plants of 
Great Britain and the United States, 700. 
I.L.O. review of industrial relations in wartime, 
1422. 
Canada— 
~ conference of National and Regional War Labour 
Boards on employer-employee relations in 
wartime, 7. 
establishment of Consultative Committee on 
Labour Policy, 506. 


INDEX 


Industrial Relations :—Conc. 


provisions of Order-in-Council re training of 
personnel managers for industry, 420. 

training program in personnel management estab- 
lished in universities, 254, 505, 655, 998. 

establishment of new program of ‘Job Relations 
Training’’, 1238. 

ae of job instructor training program, 
1435. 

establishment of ‘‘suggestion systems’’ in several 
plants, 1116. 

establishment of Joint Production Committees, 


Lok 
government policy in regard to statutory holi- 
days, 1115. 


work of National Selective Service branch, 1025. 
appointment of Director of Personnel Training, 
; Department of Labour, 387. 

plan of John Inglis Company to counteract 
turnover and absentee problem commended 

« by Minister of Labour, 997. . 

Canadian Congress of Labour urges establish- 
ment of industrial councils, 507. 

discussed in presidential address before Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 1228. 

bulletin on ‘‘Trade Union Agreements in Cana- 

u dian Industry’’, 1120. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 1053. 

N.B.: regulations under Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act re minimum wages in canning 
industry, 586; inclusion of provincial and 
municipal employees under Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 1157. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
personnel management, industrial disputes, 
etc., 189; establishment of joint production 
consultative and advisory committees in 
ordnance factories, 312; painting of machin- 
ery and tools in industry, 1405; Rowntree 
and Company, Limited, establishes factory 
nursery centre to encouraze employment of 
married women with children, 340. 

Australia: establishment of Factory Welfare 

» Board in New South Wales, 165. 

U.S.A.: appointment of ‘‘management-labour 
policy committee’? under new man-power 
regulations, 1415; multiple-shift operation in 
war industries, 857; statement of ruling re 
management-labour problems resulting from 
air raid protection training and volunteer 
war work, 512; survey by Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, re employers’ 
opinions on optimum hours of work in war 
production, 390; advantages of collective 
bargaining emphasized by Committee at 
National Conference on Labour Legislation, 
195; establishment of labour-management 
production drive committees urged by War 
Production Board, 1039; by C.1.Q., 1442; 
in shipyards, by C.I.O. executive board, 
512; memorandum extract on deferment of 
‘key’? men in maintenance of labour rela- 
tions, 257; ‘Job Instruction’ —summary of 
bulletin issued by War Production Board, 
936; summary of reports on—‘‘Problems 
and Policies in Industrial Relations in a 
War Economy”, 185; ‘‘Employee Thrift 
Plans in Wartime’’, 810; ‘‘Company Annual 
Reports to Employees’’, 1343. 


See also Absenteeism; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; Labour-Management 
Co-operation. 


Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with table) including em- 
ployment, building permits and contracts, 
strikes, prices, industrial production, trade, 
etc., 1, 125, 251, 381, 501, 651, 753, 877, 993, 
1111, 1233, 1865. 
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Industrial Standards Act (Manitoba): 
agreements, 484, 1349. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick): 
agreements, 6382. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
administration in 1941, 801. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 234, 1349. 
administration in 1941, 187; in 1941-42, 1426. 
validity and schedule upheld, 1504. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 


agreements, 485, 632. 
administration in 1941, 802. 


Thflation: 
South Africa: measures of price control, 1276-78 
U.S.A.: stabilization order—control of wages, 
salaries, prices, profits and rents, 1140-42. 
See also Cost of Living; Prices; Roosevelt, 
Franklin D.; South Africa; Wages. 


Injunction: 


B.C.: decision by Supreme Court in dispute 
involving union recognition, 1371, 1503. 
Ont.: new section under Judicature Act re interim 

injunctions in labour disputes, 694; T. and 
Congress reiterates request for remedial 
action, 184. 
See also Legal Decisions; Lumbering Industry. 


Inquiries Act: 
report of Royal Commission on shipbuilding in 
Quebec and Ontario, 17-27. 
appointmerft of Royal Commission to investi- 
gate dispute re wage rates in steel plants 
at Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney, 1173. 


Insurance:- 

> Sask.: licensing -of co-operative insurance com- 
.~.. panies provided in new sections under Act, 

£2592. 






ee 


Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security: : 
preliminary survey by I.L.O. on war and post- 
war social security, 260. 


delegation and summary of conference proceed- 
ings, 512, 759, 1001, 1285. 


Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination: 
summary of Order-in-Council governing establish- 
ment, 34. 
personnel of re-constituted committee, 385. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 

summary of adopted convention re minimum 
age in agricultural, industrial and non- 
industrial employment, 56. 

meeting of Emergency and Reconstruction Com- 

... anittee, 659. 

wartime conditions affecting merchant seamen 
discussed at conference of Joint Maritime 
Commission, 659. 

statement of Acting Director on international 
developments in social security, 1506. 

International Labour Office— 

Inter-American Conference on Social Security 
held in Santiago-de-Chile, 512.759; L001, 
1285. 

discussion on re-distribution of man-power in 
Canada and the United States, 256. 

meeting on mobilization of man-power in Canada 
and the United States, 1049. 
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International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations:—Conc. 


report on functions of the I.L.O. in China, 1032. 

preparation of model code of safety regulations 
for factories, 882. 

recommendation of American Federation of 
Labour, 1155. 

Mexico ratifies conventions re holidays, wages 
and hours, 1211. 


Joint Maritime Commission— 
first wartime session, 882. 
wartime conditions affecting merchant seamen 
discussed at conference, 659. 


Publications and Reports— 

summary of article on ‘‘Trade Union Member- 
ship Problems of Transferred Workers in 
Great Britain’’, 132; survey of recent devel- 
opments in war and post-war social security, 
260; summary of article on health protection 
of national man-power, 777; summary of 
study on ‘‘Food Control in Great Britain’, 
792; review of pamphlet issued by Inter- 
national Labour Office on merchant seamen’s 
manning pools and welfare facilities in 
Canada, 793; ‘‘Food Consumption and 
Dietary Surveys in the Americas’’, 1119; 
“Vear Book of Labour Statistics, 1941,” 
1120; survey on mobilization of man-power 
in Great Britain, 1139; review of industrial 
relations in wartime, 1422. 


Imternational Nickel Company, Limited: 
employment of women workers, 1044, 1171. 


Internment Camps: 
Canada— 
resolution of T. and L. Congresg re anti-fascists 
and trade union leaders, 10438. 


Inventory of Man-power: 
See Man-power. 


Japanese: 
policy regarding Japanese nationals in Canada, 
128 


evacuation of Japanese nationals from protected 
areas in British Columbia, 254. 

statement of Minister of Labour on evacuation 
of Japanese in Canada, 1368. 

provisions of orders governing employment of 
Japanese in Canada, 1045, 1172. 

appointment of General Supervisor of Japanese 
Reallocation in Canada, 1368. 

establishment of British Columbia Security 
Commission to supervise and direct evacua- 
tion of Japanese nationals from protected 
defence areas, 254, 1045, 1172. 


Jewellery: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1419. 


_ John Inglis Company: 
plan to counteract turnover and absentee problem 
commended by Minister cf Labour, 997. 


Joint Maritime Commission (I.L.O.): 
first wartime session, 882. 
wartime conditions affecting merchant seamen 
discussed at conference, 659. 


Joint Production Committees: 
Canada— 
established in. aircraft industry, 757. 
United Kingdom: establishment requested by 
National Committee of British Engineering 
Union, 760. 
See also Industrial Relations; Labour-Manage- 
ment Co-operation. 


INDEX 


Juvenile Employment: 

summary of legislation re employment of child- 
ren and school attendance in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, 47-57. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re age of employment, 1157. 

N.S.: employment of school children in agricul- 
ture to relieve shortage offarm labour, 510. 

United Kingdom: registration of boys and girls, 
191, 192, 259; new regulation of hours for 
women and young persons, 655; provisions 
of Defence regulations governing employ- 
ment of school children in agriculture, 
656; regulations governing employment of 
children in agriculture, 978; juvenile training 
and post-war employment, 1000; report of 
Committee of Enquiry into recruitment for 
coal mining industry, 1243; regulations 
governing hours of young persons in building 
and engineering industries, 1371. 

U.S.A.: government standards for wartime em- 
ployment of young workers in agricfilture, 
379; enactment of legislation enabling school 
children to work on farms in New York 
and New Jersey, 427; prosecution under Fair 
Labour Standards Act for employment of 
young person in explosives plant, 674; relaxa- 
tion of age limit for employment of girls on 
government contracts, 774; protection of 
children in wartime, 1117. 

See also Employment; Hours of Labour; Women 
in Industry. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 


Minister of Canada: 

on policy of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
curtailment and elimination of non-essential 
civilian work, 1027. 

announces policy of National Selective Service, 


outlines details of comprehensive plan in address 
on establishment of National Selective Ser- 
vice, 402-9. 
on ee Selective Service Regulations (1942), 
1018. 
announces that employment and claims offices 
of Unemployment Insurance Commission 
become local offices of National Selective 
Service under administration of Department 
of Labour, 1057. 
statement of policy regarding Japanese nationals 
in Canada, 128. 
remarks re appointment of Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 177, 181. 
_remarks at annual convention of A. F. Of ola.) 
1113, 1114, 1155. 
remarks at presentation of Dominion legislative 
program of T. and L. Congress, 177, 181, 294. 
Statement on industrial accidents, 1278. 


Knit Goods: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 907. 


Labour Conditions in Wartime: 

man-power mobilization in Canada and the 
United States discussed at meeting of Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1049. 

conference of I.L.O. Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion, 659. 

I.L.O. review of industrial relations in wartime, 
1422. 

establishment of joint production committees 
of labour and management in war plants of 
Great Britain and the United States, 700. 

factory welfare regulation in Great Britain and 
Canada, 929-31; correction, 1120. 

summary of legislation re juvenile employment 
and school attendance in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, 47-57. 

“Weight Lifting by Women in Industry’’, 808. 
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Labour Conditions in Wartime: 
Canada— 


remarks of Prime Minister at annual convention 
of A.F. of L. on relationship between warrior 
and worker, 1114. 

statement of Minister of Labour on situation in 
Pacific Coast shipyards, 677. 

=< appeal for industrial unity in New Year’s message 
of Minister of Labour, 4. 

representation by United Rubber Workers of 
America before the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour re displacement of work- 
ers by rubber shortage, 255. 

“summary of wartime measures affecting labour, 
32-36. 

Canada’s labour resources and the war effort— 
summary of measures adopted under various 
agencies, 37. 

summary of Order-in-Council (P.C. 2685) govern- 
ing wartime labour policy, 32. 

Eire D mene of National Selective Service, 
402-27. 

establishment of ‘‘Control of Employment 
Regulations’’, 675-77. 

re ent of Joint Production Committees, 

Sip 


appeal for continuous operation of West Coast 
shipyards to meet vital need for ships, 384. 

review of situation re wartime servicing and con- 
struction of ships, 555-63. 

provisions of agreements establishing premium 
payments relinquished by shipyard workers, 
512. 

wage rates in Ontario, Quebec and Halifax ship- 
yards, 558-63. 

order re control of employment of persons loading 
and unloading ships, 757, 796. 

amending order re loading and unloading of 
ships at Halifax, 796. 

part-time training of workers for war industries, 
PLS: 


extension of job instructor training program, 


establishment of new program of ‘‘Job Relations 
Training’’, 1238. 

training program in personal management estab- 
lished in universities, 254, 505, 655, 998. 

establishment of ‘‘suggestion systems’’ in several 
industries, 1116. 

application of principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work’? by National War Labour Board, 
996. 

abolition of National Labour Supply Council, 
200. 

establishment of labour exit permit system, 
22 eOhe 

introduction of Bill providing for reinstatement 
in civil employment of enlisted men, 255. 

government policy in regard to statutory holi- 
days, 1115. 

reduction of statutory holidays in wartime, 1171. 

Government expropriation of National Steel Car 
Aircraft plant, Malton, 1238. 

conversion of furniture manufacturing industry 
to full war production of aeroplane com- 
ponents, 1114. 

provisions of Order re cost of transportation of 
farm labour, 1301. 

provisions of Orders governing employment of 
Japanese, 1045, 1172. 

conference of National and Regional War Labour 
Boards on employer-employee relations, 7, 39. 

extension of unemployment insurance plan to 
include higher-paid workers, 4. 

extension of time limit for modification of collec- 
tive labour agreements to conform with 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 

’ Order, 6. 

—@ollective bargaining rights extended to Crown 

company employees, 1402, 1435. 


Labour Conditions in Wartime:—Con. 


compensation for damage caused by enemy 
action to fishing boats or gear, 924. 

provision of pensions for disablement or death 
of members of Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 
Fire Fighters, 924. 

government inspection of industrial plants re 
enforcement of sanitary and medical pro- 
visions, 508. 

enforcement of health standards in war plants 
by Department of Pensions and National 
Bee provided under War Measures Act, 

standards adopted in welfare program for child- 
ren of war workers, 756. 

~Canadian Congress of Labour—criticism of 
government measures, 291; recommenda- 
tions re wage policy, 293; seeks establish- 
ment of comprehensive labour policy to 
protect right of organization and collective 
bargaining, 292; urges adequate labour 
representation on government bodies, 292. 

.~T. and L. Congress—recommendations re fair 
wages and union conditions, 179; urges 
stricter supervision of health conditions in 
war plants, 180. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics—issues report on 
reserve of labour among women, 918; sum- 
mary of bulletin on ‘‘Recent Expansion of 
Industrial Employment and Sources of 
Labour Supply’’, 166. 

B.C.: three shift continuous operation of ship- 
yards, 384, 555, 773, 924, 1007; appointment 
of Royal Commission to investigate produc- 
tion methods in shipyards, 773, 924. 

.: provisions of Coal Mines Regulation 
(Wartime Emergency) Act, 805. 

Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force to 
meet shortage of farm labour and review of 
measures taken in 1941, 443-46; employment 
of women by International Nickel Company. 
Limited, 1044, 1171. 

United Kingdom: twenty-first report of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, and 
Government Statement Relating to Produc- 
tion, 188-91; summary of measures pursuant 
to government man-power policy and nation- 
al service, 191; new regulations under Hours 
of Day Work in Factories (Womenand Young 
Persons) Order, 655; establishment of joint 
production consultative and advisory com- 
mittees in ordnance factories, 312; reduction 
of working hours in ordnance factories, 1117; 
provisions of Factories (Standards of Light- 
ing) Regulations, 678; wartime factory condi- 
tions reviewed in annual report of Inspector, 
1288-91; release of civil defence personnel for 
employment in war industries, 813; settle- 
ment of coal miners’ illegal strike, 258; wage 
adjustments in coal mining industry recom- 
mended by Board of Investigation, 1242; re- | 
port of Committee of Enquiry into recruit- 
ment of juveniles in coal mining industry, 
1243; assisted travel facilities for transferred 
war workers, 843; summary of article on trade 
union membership problems of transferred 
war workers, 132; plan of regularization of 
dock labour, 130; establishment of 52-hour 
work week in industries, and 46-hour work 
week in offices, 655; holidays for workers, 
1053-56; conscription of women in services and 
industry, 193; amended provisions of Employ- 
ment of Women (Control of Engagement) 
Order (1942), 794; summary of pamphlet on 
war-time employment of women in ship- 
building and allied industries, 1242;° pro- 
visions of Defence regulations governing 
employment of school children in agriculture, 
656; regulations governing employment of 
children in agriculture, 978; summary of 
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Labour Conditions in Wartime:—Conce. 


report entitled ‘‘Hours of Work, Lost Time 
and Labour Wastage’’, 511. 

Australia: reports of Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Security, 1175; conclusions 
of British Ministry of Supply Mission re 
excessive overtime and production, 260; 
regulations on replacement of men by women 
in industry, 657; provisions of National Secur- 
ity (ndustrial Lighting) Regulations, 1299. 

India: order re prevention of strikes, 760. 

South Africa: regulations governing compulsory 
arbitration of disputes in war industries, 
1291; control of labour supply in engineering 
industry, 131. 

U.S.A.: establishment of National War Labour 
Foard, 7; application of principle of ‘‘equal 
pay for equal work’? by National War 
Labour Board, 1118; establishment of labour- 
management production drive committees 
urged by War Production Board, 1039; 
statement of rulings re management-labour 
problems resulting from air raid protection 
training and volunteer war work, 512; mem- 
orandum extract on deferment of ‘‘key”’ 
men in maintenance of labour relations, 257; 
program of assistance for workers displaced 
by war priorities, 129; plan of War Man- 
power Commission to stop “labour pirating’’, 
658; multiple-shift operation in war indus- 
tries, 857; industrial war training on 24-hour 
schedule to increase demand for skilled 
labour, 8; suspension of 8-hour day for con- 
struction workers of Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, 1506; 48-hour week recommended 
for war plants, 881; survey of employers’ 
opinions on optimum hours of work in war 
production, 30; summary of opinions re 
effect of maximum working hours on safety 
and health of workers, 389; experience of 
Ford Motor (Detroit plant) re working 
hours and production, 258; determining 
optimum hours in war plants, 1372; no-strike 
pledges by trade unions, .8; labour yields 
right to strike and premium pay in wartime 
389; maintenance of union membership 
clause approved by National War Labour 
Board, 812; joint conference of labour and 
industry on prevention of strikes in wartime, 
7; protection of children in wartime, 1117; 
government standards for wartime enploy- 
ment of young workers in agriculture, 379; 
enactment of legislation enabling school 
children to work on farms in New York 
and New Jersey, 427; mobilization of women 
workers for war industry, 1119; regulations 
voverning wartime employment of women in 
Michigan, 1002; Secretary of Labour on 
relaxation of labour standards, 129; summary 
of reports presented at National Conference 
on Labour Legislation, 194; rejection of 
priorities unemployment measure, 256; re- 
commendation of A.F. of L. re labour 
standards, and prison labour, 1156; bulletin 
on recreation and housing for women war 
workers, 772; summary ‘of report on the 
problem and preventives of absenteeism, 
903; summary of report on “‘Women in War 
Industries, ” 739; review of bulletin on 
“Child Workers i in Wartime”, 708. 

Germany: Nazi technique in industrial man-power 
shortage, 182; article issued by Labour Divi- 
sion of U.S. War Production ‘Board on Ger- 
man treatment of labour in occupied coun- 
tries, 485. 

See also Cost of Living; Holidays; Industrial 
Man-power Emergency Regulations (New 
Zealand); Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion; Labour Registration; Labour Supply; 
Man-power; New Zealand; Seamen; Wages; 
War Production and Training. 


INDEX 


Labour Co-ordination: 
See Inter-departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination. 


Labour Councils: 
Que.: establishment of Superior Labour Council, 
7; meeting of Permanent Commission of 
Superior Labour Council, 1116; resolution 
of Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour re Superior Council of Labour, 182. 


Labour Day: 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 996. 
extracts from messages of labour leaders, 997. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
Canada— 

transference of National Registration from 
Department of National War Services, 417. 

administration of National War Services Regula- 
oe transferred to Minister of Lakour, 
1171. 

employment and claims offices of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission under adminis- 
tration of Department of Labour, 1057. 

appointment of Assistant Deputy Minister, 998. 

annual reports of provincial Departments— 
British Columbia, 1050; Manitoba, 800; 
Nova Scotia, 800; Ontario, 186, 1424; Sask- 
atchewan, 801. 


Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario: 
fortieth annual convention, 698. 


Labour Exit Permits: 


Canada— 
establishment of exit permit system, 1272, 1301. 


Labour Legislation: 

resolutions adopted at Inter-Ameriéan Con- 
ference on Social Security, 1285. 

summary of legislation re juvenile employment 
and school attendance in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States, 47-57. 

Canada— 

enactments of Dominion Parliament in 1942, 
920-23. 

recent ‘regulations under Dominion-Provincial 
legislation, 59, 307, 447, 583, 690, 795, 923, 
1044, 11745 1300, 1435. 

enactments of Quebec legislature commended 
by president of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1229. 

re annual report, 759. 

labour enactments of provincial legislatures in 
1942—Alberta, 589; British. Columbia, 433; 
Manitoba, 695; Nova Scot sla, 805; Ontario, 
694, 1426; Quebec, 803; Saskatchewan, 590. 

fifth annual convention of C.A.A.L.L. , 508. 

establishment of comprehensive labour policy 
to protect right of organization and collective 
bargaining sought by Canadian Congress 
of Labour, 292. 

B.C.: legislative resolution re clarification of 
interpretation and jurisdiction of Dominion 
Orders-in-Council, 434. 

Te nk bargaining legislation planned, 
99. 

Australia: reports of Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Security, 1175; regulations 
governing hours of labour, 1373; provisions 
of National Security (Industrial Lighting) 
Regulations, 1299. 

New Zealand: provisions of Industrial Man-power 
Emergency Regulations; Minimum Wage 
(Essential Undertakings) Order, 1373. 

South Africa: wartime regulations governing 
ooNgr a of disputes in war industries, 
1291 
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Labour Legislation :—Conc. 


U.S.A.: new man-power regulations, 1415; relaxa- 
tion of labour laws governing hours of labour, 
employment of women, etc., 448; National 

; Conference on Labour Legislation, 194. | 
See also Health Insurance; Safety and Health. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
establishment of joint production committees 
of labour and management in war plants 
of Great Britain and United States, 700. 
Canada— 

man-power advisory committee in pulp and 
paper industry established by National 
Selective Service, 1025. 

ee nent of Joint Production Committees, 

aye 

establishment of ‘‘suggestion systems’’ in several 
plants, 1116. 

extension of job instructor training program, 
1435. 

establishment of new program of ‘Job Relations 
Training’’, 1238. 

Canadian Congress of Labour urges establish- 
ment of industrial councils in each basic 
industry, 507. 

establishment of labour-management production 
committees requested by T. and L. Congress 
1048. 

recommendation of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1229. 


United Kingdom: establishment of joint’ produc- 
tion consultative and advisory committees 
in ordnance factories, 312. 


U.S.A.: appointment of ‘‘management-labour 
policy committee’’ under new man-power 
regulations, 1415; establishment of labour- 
management production drive committees 
urged by War Production Board, 1039; 
summary of report on ‘‘Company Annual 
Reports to Employees’’, 1343; contribution 
to war effort commended by A.F. of L., 
1156; establishment of production committees 
urged by C.1.0O., 1442. 


Labour Mobility: 
See Labour Transference; Mobility of Labour. 


Labour Organization: 
Canada— 
adopted resolution of Canadian Congress of . 
Labour, 1151. 
resolution of T. and L. Congress, 1048. 
recommendation of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1229. . 


B.C.: resolution of Standing Committee on 
Labour re representation before provincial 
Department of Labour, 434. 

United Kingdom: proposed establishment of engin- 

i eering joint tades movement covering all 
unions in industry, 511. 

U.S.A.: no-strike pledges by trade unions for dura- 
tion of war, 8; resolution of C.I.O. conven- 
tion, 1442. . 

France: ‘‘Trade Unions under Vichy’’—control of 
organized labour in unoccupied territory, 
1160. ; 

See also Collective Bargaining; Freedom of 
Association; Trade Unions. 


Labour Organizations: 3 
Canada— 
c—Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: con- 
eh vention, 1040; Dominion legislative program 
177-182; provincial legislative program, 184 
(Ontario). 
— Canadian Congress of Labour: convention, 
1147-52; Dominion legislative program, 291. 
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Labour Organizations:—Conce. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 
convention, 1227; Dominion legislative pro- 
tad 295; provincial legislative program, 

2 
WB: LER convention of Federation of Labour, 
LOU 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress—Annual 
convention, 1241. 
—U.S.A.: labour yields right to strike and premium 
pay, in wartime, 389. 

American Federation of Labour—convention, 
1152; Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
fifth annual convention, 1441. 

See also Trade Unions. 





Labour Policy: 
Canada— 
- extension of collective bargaining rights to Crown 
company employees, 1402, 1435. 
establishment of Consultative Committee on 
Labour Policy, 506. 

- protection of right of organization and collective 
bargaining sought by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 292. 

art pepo ane of C.I.O. convention re A.F. of 

sh Be a 


Labour Political Action: 
Canada— 
resolutions of T. and L. Congress, 1042. 


Labour Press: 
Russia— ‘ 
report on labour union press, 1162. 


Labour Registration: 
Canada— 

under Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
om 198, 314, 449, 594, 937, 1059, 1177, 1304, 
1448. 

registration of unemployed men and women by 
National Selective Service, 775. 

registration of women in 20-24 age group, 1026. 

registration of women completed by Women’s 
Division of National Selective Service, 1137. 

compulsory registration of all unemployed men 
between ages of 17 to 69 inclusive, 551. 

amendments in National Registration Regula- 
tions, 924. 

provisions of Order-in-Council transferring func- 
tions and records of National Registration 
to Department of Labour, 417. 

provisions of Order-in-Council requiring registra- 
tion of all employees through Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, 416. 

United Kingdom: registration of workers—Registra- 
tion for Employment Order (1941), 932; 
registration of women under Employment 
Order, 192; and of juveniles, 192, 259. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 
resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour, 291. 
Resa cns of T. and L. Congress, 177-78, 1042, 
43. 
recommendation of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 295. 
U.S.A.: recommendation of A.F. of L., 1156. 


Labour Standards: 
U.S.A.— 

recommendations of Committee at National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 194. 

government standards for wartime employment 
of young workers in agriculture, 379. 

Secretary of Labour on relaxation of, 129. 

establishment of State apprenticeship council 
in New York, 195. 
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Labour Supply: Labour Supply—Conc. 


re-distribution of man-power in Canada and the 
United States discussed by I1.L.0., 256. 

man-power mobilization in Canada and the 
United States discussed at meeting of I.L.O., 
1049. 

survey issued by I.L.O. on mobilization of man- 
power in Great Britain, 1139. 


Canada— 


National Selective Service—policy of National 
Selective Service, 383, 402-27, 552, 675, 775, 
1018-26, 1137, 1272, 1412; review of war 
industry and man-power situation by Direc- 
tor, 775; extension of assistance to science 
students entering universities to meet 
requirements for technical personnel, 756; 
Director co-ordinating authority in place- 
ment of engineering and science university 
graduates, 507; seeks assistance of farmers in 
lumbering and mining industries, 1412; 
appeal for skilled coal miners, 1414; plan of 
farm labour assistance, 1272, 1301; expansion 
of National Selective Service—transference 
of military mobilization authority to De- 
partment of Labour, 1137, 1171. 

War Emergency Training Program—monthly 
report on war emergency training plan, 
61-68, 167-74, 299-306, 435-42, 575-80, 683-89, 
781-87, 911-17, 1033-39, 1168-70, 1292-98, 
1427-34. statistical summary of activities, 
1239: statistics of plant schools, 1238; train- 
ing of army tradesmen under program, 652; 
supply of skilled and semi-skilled labour in 
1942-43, 387; remarks of Deputy Minister of 
Labour at Dominion-Provincial conference, 
385; certificates of approval granted to five 
plant schools, 386; progress reports presented 
by Regional Directors at program confer- 
ence, 256. 

establishment of ‘‘Control of Employment 
Regulations’’, 675-77. 

amendments in National Registration regula- 
tions, 924. 

personnel of re-constituted Inter-departmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination, 385. 

provisions of Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act (1942), 754. 

abolition of National Labour Supply Council, 
PARE 

summaries of Orders-in-Council governing pro- 
vision of man-power for war industries, 34; 
governing restriction on enlistment of skilled 
labour, 34; prohibiting enticement of workers, 
35. 

maintenance of inventory of employable persons, 
253. 

compulsory registration of all‘unemployed men 
between ages of 17 to 69 inclusive, 551. 

release of man-power from civilian industries, 
1300. 

establishment of Job instructor training program, 
504 


issuance of temporary certificates for pilots and 
masters to assist in wartime increase of 
water traffic, 796. 

application of principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work’’ by National War Labour Board, 996. 

part-time training of workers for war industries, 
1115. 

administration of National War Services Regula- 
tions transferred to Minister of Labour, 1171. 

provisions of Order-in-Council transferring func- 
tions and records of National Registration 
to Department of Labour, 417. 

provisions of Order-in-Council re cost of trans- 
portation of farm labour, 1301. 

construction of synthetic rubber plant, 1436. 

‘Recent Expansion of Industrial Employment 
and Sources of Labour Supply’’—summary 
of bulletin issued by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 166. 


report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on re- 
serve of labour among women, 918. 

N.S.: employment of school children in agricul- 
ture to relieve shortage of farm labour, 510. 

Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force to 
meet shortage of farm labour and review of 
measures taken in 1941, 443-46; activities 
under farm labour program, 654, 1425. 


United Kingdom: organization of labour supply— 


registration of workers: Registration for 
Employment Order (1941)—compulsory re- 
cruitment and transfer of workers: National 
Service (No. 2) Act, 1941—control of labour 
turnover: essential work orders, 931-34. 


critical analysis of policy contained in Seventh 
Report of Select Committee on National 
Expenditure (Summary), 655; release of 
civil defence personnel for employment in 
war industries, 813; provision for mobiliz- 
ation of labour in event of invasion, 510; 
transfer of labour to essential war industries, 
1401; enforced measures reviewed in Govern- 
ment Statement Relating to Production, 
190; compulsory recruitment of women 
under National Service Acts, 1423; amended 
provisions of Employment of Women (Con- 
trol of Engagement) Order (1942), 794; 
extended employment of women in ordnance 
factories, 259; review of pamphlet on mobiliz- 
_ation of woman-power, 1000; summary of 
pamphlet « on war-time employment of women 
in shipbuilding and allied industries, 1242; 
provisions of Defence regulations governing 
employment of school children in agricul- 
ture, 656, 978. 


Australia: conclusions of British Ministry of Sup- 


ply Mission re excessive overtime, produc- 
tion and skilled workers, 260. 


South Africa: order prohibiting enticement of 


workers in engineering industry, 131. 


U.S.A.: establishment of nine-man War Man- 


power Commission, 511; new man-power 
regulations—control of industrial and mili- 
tary mobilization by War Man-power Com- 
mission, 1415; plan of War Man-power Com- 
mission to stop “labour pirating’, 658; 
industrial war training on 24-hour schedule, 
8; measures proposed by Committee at 
National Conference on Labour Legislation 
re conversion of industry to war basis, 195; 
transfer of gold-miners to non-ferrous metal 
industry, 1244; inventory of man-power 
required for war industries, 388; memoran- 
dum extract on deferment of “kay”? men in 
maintenance of labour relations, 257; mobiliz- 
ation of women workers for war ‘industry, 
1119; survey to facilitate employment of 
women, 1244; urgency of man-power problem 
and industrial recruitment of women indicat- 
ed in press reports, 257; summaries of re- 
ports on employment of women in factory 
Nt: on ‘‘Women in War Industries’, 


Germany: Nazi technique in industrial man- 


power shortage, 132. 

See also Industrial Man-power Emergency 
Regulations; Labour Conditions in War- 
time; Man-power; National Registration; 
National War Labour Boards; New Zealand; 
Restricted Occupations; Skilled Labour; 
Wages; War Production and Training; 
Women in Industry. 


Labour Transference: 


I.L.0O. discusses re-distribution of man-power in 
Canada and the United States, 256. 

survey issued by I.L.O. on British experience in 
wartime transference of labour, 1139. 
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Labour Transference: 
Canada— 

new provisions of National Selective Service 
Regulations (1942), 1019. 

release and transfer of workers under expanded 
uate of National Selective Service, 
Geyer 

establishment of labour exit permit system, 
(2h oOie 

release of man-power from civilian industries, 
300. 


provisions of order re cost of transportation of 
farm labour, 1301. 

mobility of labour indicated in statistical sample, 
166. 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour to Government re, 294. 

United Kingdom: compulsory recruitment and 
transference of workers, 933; transfer of 
labour to essential war industries, 1401; 
assisted travel facilities for transferred war 
workers, 843; summary of article on trade 
union membership problems of transferred 
war workers, 132. 

New Zealand: provided under Industrial Man- 
power Emergency Regulations, 1373. 
U.S.A.: transfer of workers to essential activities 

provided under new man-power regulations, 
1415; transfer of gold miners to non-ferrous 
metal industry, 1244. 

See also Emergency’ Coal Production Board; 
Labour Supply; Man-power. 


Labour Statistics: 
“Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1941’’, issued 
Dy eO. 1120; 


Labour Unity: 
1 BRS eee 
Sarr of president at A.F. of L. convention, 
1S, 


See also Labour Organization. 


Lamb: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to spring and summer lamb, 1028. 


Land Settlement: 
See Rehabilitation; Veterans’ Land Act; War. 


Laundries: 
U.S.A.— 
survey of conditions following minimum wage 
order in New York State, 668. 
See also Deliveries; Minimum Wages. 


é 
Lea, H. W., Director, Wartime Bureau of 


Technical Personnel: 
appointment, 506. 


League of Nations Society: 
continued Canadian support recommended by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 294. 
See also International Labour Organization. 


Leather: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to leather gloves and clothing, 290, 
432, 680, 1418. ; 


Legal Decisions: 
‘Canada— . 
monthly summary of legal decisions affecting 
labour, 123, 248, 378, 498, 648, 872, 1225, 
1362) 1038 
paperboard manufacturers sentenced in pro- 
ceedings against members of alleged com- 
bine, 388. 
Supreme Court restores judgment granting 
ee to labourer injured by saw machine, 
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Legal Decisions:—Con. 

Alta.: employer responsible for damage caused 
by negligence of employee in course of em- 
ployment, 378; Dominion government em- 
ployee receiving compensation under provin- 
cial Act not entitled to sue for damages, 648; 
union officials enjoined from interfering with 
former members’ employment, 1226; appeal 
allowed of theatre proprietor from conviction 
under minimum wage order, 1226; employer 
liable to penalty for failure to pay minimum 
waze but not for failure to pay wages within 
specified time, 1363. 


B.C.: hospital employee not a domestic servant 
and therefore not excluded from Part II of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 123; Court 
orders old age pension continued to pensioner 
who sold property to discharge debt, 378; 
member of Board of Directors doing manual 
work held to be workman under Truck Act, 
124; grant of mandamus to enforce payment of 
old age pension upheld by Court of Appeal, 
872; decision by Supreme Court in dispute 
involving union recognition, 1371, 1503; 
dispute involving claim for union recognition 
held to be under Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1503. 


Man.: damages awarded for wrongful dismissal, 
1505; employer held liable for accident result- 
ing from failure to take reasonable precau- 
tions, 1505. 


N.B.: injury from lightning not compensable 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 498. 


/ Ont.: Court of-Appeal reverses decision granting 
damages to labourer injured while operating 
saw machine, 123; conviction of Canadian 
General Electric employees on strike charge, 
378; validity of Industrial Standard Acts 
and schedule upheld, 1504. 


Que.: agreement for construction covers govern- 
ment bridges and supersedes fair wage 
rates, 248; contract for yearly salary payable 
weekly tacitly renewed may be terminated 
on one week’s notice, 248; contract for logs 
to be cut is for jobs and not contract of sale, 
248; action under Minimum Wage Act dis- 
missed, 249; sailors detained under Merchant 
Seamen Order, 1941, denied writ of Habeas 
Corpus, 249; action for wages set forth in 
agreement registered under Professional 
Syndicates Act held prescribed by that Act, 
498; uncertificated painter in city where 
certificate required not entitled to wages 
prescribed under Collective Agreement Act, 
498; contractor held not responsible for pay- 
ment by sub-contractor of rates prescribed 
under Collective Agreement Act, 499; 
worker in butcher shop not entitled to dam- 
ages for accident caused by own negligence, 
499; charge of violating Lord’s Day Act 
dismissed in Superior Court, 648; night watch- 
man awarded overtime rate provided under 
Minimum Wage Act, 648; apprenticeship 
period must be continuous to qualify work- 
man as carpenter under Collective Agree- 
ment Act, 649; assembling of turbines in 
public waterworks not construction work 
under Collective Agreement Act, 649; 
conviction under Section 502A of Crimin- 
al Code for dismissal of union members 
upheld by Appeal Court, 872; Appeal Court 
modifies injunction restraining union’s acti- 
vities during strike, 873; damages awarded 
worker hired for stated task who quit when 
assigned to other work, 1362; workers in 
photographic studio denied rate fixed for 
office workers under Minimum Wage Act, 
1362; application of Collective Agreement 
Act to construction contracted for by Cana- 
dian National Railways, 1503. 
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Legal Decisions:—Conc. 

Sask.: action for workmen’s compensation under 
Saskatchewan law not barred to railway 
workers resident in Alberta, 874. 

United Kingdom: refusal by dockers to handle 
goods in order to aid fellow members of 
union not actionable, 499; agreement allow- 
ing workers to be represented only by union 
making agreement not discrimination under 
British Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act (1927), 500; municipal authorities subject 
to Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order (1940), 1227. 

*U.S.A.: Michigan State law of equal pay for equal 
work upheld by Court, 659; maintenance 
men in buildings leased to firms in inter- 


state commerce subject to Fair Labour - 


Standards Act, 875. 


Licences: 
action of Wartime Prices.and Trade Board in 
regard to company and individual businesses, 
163, 433. 
Sask.: amendments in City Act and Town Act 
re issuance of licences to women employed 
in street trades, 592. 


Licensing of Workmen: 

Alta.: revised regulation under Mines Act re coal 
miners’ certificates, 1439. 

Man.: amendments to Electricians’ Licence 
Act, 697; amended regulations under Elec- 
tricians’ Licence Act, 14389. 

N.S.: amendment in Theatres, Cinematographs 
and Amusements Act, 807; provisions of 
Sealers’ Act, 807. 


Ont.: activities of Board of Examiners during 
1940-41, 187. 
Que.: amended regulations under Electricians 


and Electrical Installations Act, 804; revised 
regulations under Stationary Enginemen’s 
Act, 804, 1440; amendments in Pipe-mechan- 
ics Act, 805. 

Sask.: amendments to Steam Boilers Act, 592. 


Liens: 
Alta.: repeal of Thresher Employees’ Lien Act, 
589. 
Ont.: new section under Mechanics’ Lien Act, 
695. 
Sask.: revision of Woodmen’s Lien Act, 592. 
Lighting: 
Canada— 


“‘Additional Regulations No. 3—Bilge Pumping 
Arrangements and Other Wartime Safety 
Measures’’—on ships, 926. 

Ont.: regulation re, 1120. 

United Kingdom: improved facilities in factories 
recommended by Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, 190; provisions of 
Factories (Standards of Lighting Regula- 
tions), 678; wartime factory conditions re- 
viewed in annual report of Inspector, 1289. 

Australia: provisions of National Security (Indus- 
trial Lighting) Regulations, 1299. 


vice: 

appointment, 384. 

radio address on clarification of man-power 
mobilization, 409-12. 

summary of address before Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Associations on problem of man- 
power, 413-15. 

announces appointment of Director of Women’s 
Division of National Selective Service, 505. 

co-ordinating authority in placement of engineer- 
ing and science university graduates, 507. 


Little, E. M., Director, National Selective Ser- 
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Little, E. M., Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice: —Conce. 
announces order of compulsory registration of all 
unemployed men between ages of 17 to 69 
inclusive, 551. 
statement on “Control of Employment Regula- 
tions’’ and ‘‘rationing’’ of Man-power on 
priority basis, 675. 
pie war industry and man-power situation, 
5. 
announces new regulations in joint statement 
with Minister of Labour, 1018-20. 
announces establishment of man-power advisory 
committee in hardrock mining industry, 
1025. 

— summary of address on ‘‘Labour Responsibili- 
ties in Wartime’”’ at convention of T. and L. 
Congress, 1041. 

address before convention of Canadian Congress 
of Labour, 1149. 


Lobster: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 566, 790, 1029. 





- Logsing: 


supplementary living allowances for loggers in 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 1173. 


Longshoremen: : 
See Labour Conditions in Wartime; Orders-in- 
Council; Shipping. 


Lord’s Day Act: 
Ont.: recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
184. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Lumber: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 432, 1146; Canadian White Pine, 
432: Hudson Bay posts, 682. 


Lumbering: 
Canada— 

recruitment of lumber workers under expanded 
regulations of National Selective Service, 
neve 1138. 

assistance of farmers in mining and lumbering 
industries sought by National Selective 
Service, 1412. 

Alta.: amendment to Mining Industry Wages 
Security Act to include pean per ine industry, 
589. 

B.C.: decision by Supreme Court in dispute 
involving union recognition, 1371, 150% 

See also Cost of Living; Forest Operations Com- 
mission Act (N.B.); Logging. 


Lynch, W. J., Transit Controller. 


resignation, 388. 


MacDonald, V. C., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour: 
appointment, 998, 1370. 
appointed Controller of Loading Operations, 
Halifax, 556. 


Machine Tool Industry: 

United Kingdom: probable establishment of Mo- 
bile Skilled Corps, announced in Govern- 
ment Statement Relating to Production, 
190. : 


Machinery: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 161. 
restriction of manufacture of farm machinery 
and repair parts, 161. 
United Kingdom: painting of machinery and tools 
in industry, 1405. 
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Maclean, M. M., Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour: 
- appointment, 758. 


MacNamara, Arthur, Director, National Selec- 
tave Service: 
appointment, 1367. 


Magazines: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to maximum prices of newspapers, 
magazines, etc., 431, 1029. 


Management-Labour: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Manning Pools: 
See Orders-in-Council; Seamen; War. 


Man-power: 

re-distribution of man-power in Canada and the 
United States discussed by I.L.O., 256. 

methods and procedure of mobilization in Canada 
and the United States discussed at meeting 
of I.L.0., 1049. 

survey issued by I.L.O. on mobilization of man- 
power in Great Britain, 1139. 

Canada— 

establishment of National Selective Service to 
effect complete mobilization of, 402-27. 

monthly report of National Selective Service: 
383, 402-27, 552, 675, 775, 1018-26, 1137, 
Wo ee LAD 

expansion of program—registration of women; 
release and transfer of workers; recruiting 
of harvest and lumber workers; military 
training for students, 1137. 

visit of Minister of Labour to study methods and 
techniques in Great Britain, 1236. 

ae aes of inventory of employable persons, 
D3. 

compulsory registration of all unemployed men 
between ages of 17-69 inclusive, 551. 

rulings of National Selective Service in regard 
to ‘“‘restricted occupations’’, 552-54. 

establishment of ‘‘Control of Employment 
Regulations’’, 675-77. 

rages Ae man-power irorh civilian industries, 
300. 

Director of National Selective Service reviews 
war industry and man-power situation, 775. 


remarks of British Minister of Labour on war - 


effort, 1236. 

statement on policy by Director of National 
Selective Service, 1367 

amendments in National Registration regula- 
tions, 924. 

advisory committees in pulp and paper, hard- 
rock and coal mining, and jewellery indus- 
tries, etc., established by National Selective 
Service, 1025, 1412. 

military pre-classification by National Selective 
Service, 1026. 

administration of National War Services Regula- 
tions transferred to Minister of Labour, 1171. 

provisions of Order-in-Council re transference of 
functions and records of National Registra- 
tion to Department of Labour, 417. 

appointment of Chief Registrar for Canada 
ace National Registration regulations, 

Spoon of Controller of Man-power Records, 


policy of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
curtailment and elimination of non-essential 
civilian work, 1027. 

co-ordination of wealth and man-power recom- 
mended by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
294; recommendations re National Selective 
Service, 1152. 
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Man-power :—Conc. 

United Kingdom: summary of measures pursuant 
to Government man-power policy and 
national service, 191; enforced measures 
reviewed in Government Statement Relating 
to Production, 190; extended employment of 
women in ordnance factories, 259; organiza- 
tion of labour supply, 931-34; transfer of 
labour to essential war industries, 1401; 
compulsory recruitment of women under 
National Service Acts, 1423; remarks of 
British Minister of Labour on Canada’s 
war effort, 1236; review of pamphlet on 
mobilization of woman-power, 1000. 

New Zealand: revised and consolidated (National 
Service Emergency) Regulations governing 
control of employment, 935; provisions of 
Industrial Man-power Emergency Regula- 
tions, 1373. 

South Africa: control of labour supply in engineering 
industry, 131. 

Chile: summary of article published by I.L.O. 
ge health protection of national man-power, 
Bla 

U.S.A.: establishment of nine-man War Man- 
power Commission, 511; new regulations— 
control of industrial and military mobiliza- 
tion by War Man-power Commission, 1415; 
inventory of skilled labour under Selective 
Service System, 388; plan of War Man-power 
Commission to stop “labour pirating’’, 658; 
transfer of gold-miners to non-ferrous metal 
industry, 1244; mobilization of womer work- 
ers for war industry, 1119; policy of Com- 
mission on employment of mothers of young 
children, 1244; survey of occupations suitable 
for women in various trades and industries, 
658; survey to facilitate employment of 
women, 1244; urgency of problem indicated 
in press report, 257; recommendations of 
A.F. of L., 1156; resolution of C.1.O. con- 
vention, 1441, 1442. 

Germany: Nazi technique in industrial man- 
power shortage, 132. 

See also Coal; Conscription; Labour Supply; 
Lumbering; Mining; National Service Acts 
(United Kingdom); Select Committee on 
National Expenditure; Skilled lLnbour; 
‘Women in Armed Services. . 


Man-power Advisory Committees: 
See Man-power; National Selective Service. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 
statistics respecting employees, 
847-50. 
U.S.A.: relaxation of labour laws governing em- 
ployment of women, 448. 


wages, etc., 


Maple Products: : 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to price ceiling, 431. 


Marketins: 
Alta.: amendment to Co-operative Marketing 
Associations Act, 590. ; 


Mattresses: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 567, 1421. 


McNutt, Paul V., Chairman, War Man-power 
Commission (U.S.A.): 
appointment, 511. 


Meat: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 164, 431, 566, 681, 789, 907, 1027-28, 
1144, 1145, 1417. 
See also Packages; Wrappings. 
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Mechanics: 
See Pipe Mechanics; Wages. 


Medical Services: 

Canada— : 

free medical treatment for salt-water fishermen 
injured by enemy action, 691, 924. 

pamphlet on industrial fatigue and medical ser- 
vices in industry, 1274. 

B.C.: report of Commissioner appointed to in- 
quire into operation of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1158. 

United Kingdom: “Industrial Health in Factories”’ 
—report of Committee of British Medical 
Association, 593. 

South Africa: appointment of National Health Ser- 
vices Commission, 1502. 


Medical Students: 
See Universities. 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 


Metals: 
~, action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 161, 428, 568, 679, 788, 908, 1029, 
1148, 1144. 
restriction of manufacture of farm machinery 
and repair parts, 161. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
summary of report on ‘‘Control of Absence’’, 
1056. 


Mexico: 
See Holidays; Hours of Labour; International 
Labour Organization; Seamen; Wages. 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 
immigration during 1942, 910, 1299. 


Milk: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 565, 1028, 1030. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Millinery: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 163. 


Mines and Resources, Department of: 
statistics of immigration during 1942, 910, 1299. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 
provisions of Order-in-Council governing wage 
rates in Ontario and Quebec shipyards, 558. 
recommendations of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 297, 1232. 
increased rates by provincial boards recommend- 
ed by T. and L. Congress, 1048. 
Alta.:Male Minimum Wage Act—Order No. 21 
(canneries), 926. 
Orders governing female employees—new regu- 
lations under Act governing female workers, 
1046; No. 1 (apprentices, factories), 1438; 
No. 2 (laundries, dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments), 1438; No. 3 (removal of hospitals 
and nursing homes from list of undertakings), 
308; No. 3 (hotel and restaurant workers), 
585, 1438; No. 3A (hotel and restaurant 
workers), 1438; No. 4 (hairdressing estab- 
= lishments), 1438; No. 5 (theatres, etc.), 
1438; No. 6 (garages, gasoline stations, freight 
and passenger elevators), 1438; No. 7 (offices, 
telephone operators), 1438; No. 8 (retail and 
wholesale shops and mail order houses), 
14388; No. 9 (telephone exchanges), 1438; 
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Minimum Wages:—Con. 
No. 10 (amendment to revoked orders 
applying to women employees in regard te 
short-time and part-time work), 1489; 
No. 11 (deductions for board and lodging— 
applying to all women covered by minimuna 


wage orders), 1439; No. 12 (greenhouse 
workers), 797, 1439; No. 14 (canneries), 
797, 1438. 


B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1053. 

Board orders issued during 1942— 

Female Minimum Wage Act—(resort hotels), 
797; No. 25 (manufacturing), 1802; No. 44 
(resident janitors), 1174; Nos. 46 and 47 
(fruit and vegetable industry), 1302-3; No. 
76 (bus drivers), 1303; No. 77 (shingle in- 
cast 1303; (road transport industry), 
1303. 

Male Minimum Wage Act—No. 17 (baking in- 
dustry), 926; No. 18 (stationary steam 
engineers), 1174; No. 43 (resident janitors), 
1174; Nos. 46 and 47 (fruit and vegetable 
ae 1302-3; No. 52L (resort hotels), 
1 4 

Man.: administration of Act during 1940-41, 
800; amendments to Act, 695-96; fair wage 
schedule for public and private construction 
works, 733; Order No. 5 re employees in 
hotels, restaurants, victualling houses and 
refreshment stands, 797. 

N.B.: regulations under Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act governing canning industry, 
586; orders governing stream-drivers, boom- 
ers and sorters, 448; recommendations of 
ieee of Labour re women in industry, 
1157. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 801. 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1942, 1427; in 1941, 
188: provisions of Order-in-Council governing 
wage rates in shipyards, 558; recommenda- 
tions of T. and L. Congress, 184. 

Que.: provisions of Order-in-Council governing 
wage rates in shipyards, 558; reeommenda- 
tions of Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, 183. 


Minimum Wage Commission— 
Orders, by-laws, etc.— 
By-law B-1 (levy on employers), 60. 
No. 4—provisions of renewed order, 60; renewal, 
448; repeals previous order, all amendments, 
rules of interpretation, resolutions and per- 
mits or exemptions, 586-88. 
o. 5 (silk and cotton textile industry), 448. 
o. 6 (stationary enginemen, Montreal and dis- 
trict), 448. 
o. 7 (shoe counters), 1439. 
o. 8 (cotton textile industry), 308. 
o. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 799. 
o. 10 (milk industry, Montreal district), 308. 
o. 18,(match industry), 308, 798. 
o. 14 (public buildings, 
1046. 
No. 15 (waste paper industry), 448. 
No. 16 (butter and cheese wholesale and export 
establishments), 588. 
No. 17 (laundry, dry cleaning and dyeing, 
Montreal district), 799. 
No. 19 (hosiery mills), 799. 
No. 22 (brick and tile manufacture), 60. 
No. 25 (waste material), 308. 
No. 26 (taxi cabs and automobiles), 308. 
No. 27 (canning of fruit, vegetables, macaront, 
etc ), 308. 
No. 28 (laundries, dye-works, and dry-cleaning 
establishments, Quebec City), 1046. 
No. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles for hire, 
Quebec and Levis), 1046. 
No. 30 (wooden boxes and other wooden objects), 
1046. 





Montreal district), 
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Minimum Wages:—Conc. 

No. 31 (tailors, and dressmakers, Quebec City), 
1439. 

No. 32 (mattress and upholstering industry, 
Quebec City, Levis and Quebec West), 
1439. 

No. 33 (wholesale food trade, Quebec City and 
district), 1174. 

No. 34 (ice industry and trading, Quebec City 
and district), 60, 1439. 

No. 35 (retail food trade, Quebec and Quebec 
West), 927. 

No. 36 (foundries, Hull, 1439. 

No. 37 (glass container manufacturing), 927. 

No. 89 (forest operations, 693. 

No. 40 (cineam and theatre employees), 799. 

No. 41 (shoe-repairing establishments), 60. 

No. 42 (peat bog industry, 588. 


Sask.: administration of Act in 1941, 802; new 
order governing employees in lumbering 
and related industries, 60. 


United Kingdom: national minimum wage estab- 
lished in coal mines, 999. 


New Zealand: regulations under Minimum Wage 
(Essential undertakings) Order, 1373. 
U.S.A.: survey of conditions in New York State 

laundries, 668. 


See also Hours of Labour; Legal decisions; 
Wages. 


Mining: 

Canada— 

establishment of Emergency Coal Production 

Board, 1404, 1436. 

——man-power advisory committee in hardrock 
mining industry established by National 
Selective Service, 1025. 

order of National Selective Service re stabiliza- 
tion of man-power in base metal and coal 
mines, 1272. 

assistance of farmers in mining and lumbering 
industries sought by National Selective 
Service, 1412. 

appeal for skilled coal miners, 1414. 

establishment of national fuel policy sought by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 293. 

Alta.: amendment to Mining Industry. Wages 
Security Act re inclusion of lumbering indus- 
try, 589; regulations under Mining Industry 
Wages Security Act, 691; revised regulation 
under Mines Act re emergency coal miners’ 
certificates, 1439. 

Man.: new regulation under Mines Act authorizes 
employment of women in mines, 1046. 

N.S.: establishment of Joint Adjustment Board 
in coal industry, 800; provisions of coal Mines 
Regulation (Wartime Emergency) Act, 
805; amendments in Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, 805-6. 

_Ont.: new regulation under Act, 695; employment 
of women by International Nickel Company, 
Limited, 1044, 1171. 

Cae amended regulations under Mining Act, 

39. 

United Kingdom: report of Committee of Enquiry 
into recruitment of juveniles in coal industry, 
1243; settlement of coal miners’ illegal strike, 
258; establishment of national minimum 
wage in coal mining industry, 999; wage 
adjustments in coal industry recommended 
by Board of Investigation, 1242. 

Australia: establishment of special arbitration 
machinery under National Security (Coal 
es Industry Employment) Regulations, 

ton . 

Wales: strike avoided as union achieves recogni- 

tion, 656 
~—U.S.A.: transfer of gold-miners to non-ferrous metal 
industry, 1244. 
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Miscellaneous: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to secondhand goods, glass bottles, 
used tires, etc., 164, 290, 789; snacks and. 
meals served at summer resorts; hay and 
straw; stamps (collectors and dealers); 
liquor; soft drinks, 432; used or secondhand 
bags and bagging, 432; molasses, 680; sport 
goods, 680; pumps, pipes, and plumbing, 
681; personal effects, 788; dormant stock, 
deliveries, etc., 789; structural steel, machine 
tools, sheet metal and woodworking mach- 

ines, 908. 


Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey, Minister of Labour: 
appeal for continuous operation of West Coast 
shipyards to meet vital need for ships, 384. 
statement on situation in Pacific Coast ship- 
yards, 677. 
announces appointment of Royal Commission to 
investigate production methods in British 
Columbia shipyards, 773; and three shift 
continuous operation of shipyards, D005 Mika. 
announces appointment of General Supervisor of 
Japanese Reallocation, 1368. 
statement on evacuation of Japanese, 1369. 
statement on decisions of National War Labour 
Board, 564. 
_ address at first plenary conference of National 
and Regional War Labour Boards, 39-40. 
announces appointment of vice-chairman of 
National War Labour Board, 6. 
introduces Bill providing for reinstatement in 
civil employment of enlisted men, 255. 
New Year’s message appealing for industrial 
unity, 4. 
labour day message, 996. 
announces appointment of Chief Conciliation 
Officer of Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board, 6. 
announces appointment of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners, 127. 
introduces resolution to bring in measure for 
ee ge of vocational training projects, 
YAR 
participates in discussion by I.L.0. on re-dis- 
tribution of man-power in Canada and the 
United States, 256. 
remarks at presentation of Dominion legislative 
program of Canadian Congress of Labour, 
295. 
announces appointment of Chief Commissioner 
of Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
449, 
announces establishment of job instructor train- 
ing program, 504. 
announces plan of financial aid for medical 
students in Ontario universities, 507. 
remarks at fifth annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 
509. 
announces appointments to National War Labour 
Board, 654. 
on activities of Ontario farm labour program, 654. 
on responsibility in regard to absenteeism, 997. 
announces National Selective Service Regula- 
tions, 1942, in joint statement, 1018-20. 
4 a ae at convention of T. and L. Congress, 
1040. 
announces conversion of civilian industry to full 
war production, 1114. 
announces plan of part-time training of workers 
for war industries, 1115. 
statement on government policy in regard to 
statutory holidays, 1115. 
address at convention of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1147. 
“message to convention of American Federation 
of Labour, 1153. 
visit to Great Britain, 1236. 
announces visit of British shipbuilding workers 
to U.S. and Canadian shipyards, 1369. 
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Mobility of Labour: 
Canada— 
report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on re- 
serve of labour among women, 919. 


United Kingdom: government action to house 
transferred war workers, 311. 


See also ‘‘Essential’’ Work Orders; Labour Sup- 
ply; Labour Transference; War Production 
and Training. 


Mobilization: 
man-power mobilization discussed at meeting 
of International Labour Office, 1049. 


survey issued by I.L.0. on mobilization of man- 
power in Great Britain, 1139. : 
Canada— 
new consolidation of National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) re compulsory 
military service, 1300. 


wartime control of employment— National Selec- 
tive Service regulations, 1018-26. 


. expansion of National Selective Service; trans- 
ference of military mobilization authority 
to Department of Labour, 1137, 1171. 


mobilization of wealth and industries for national 
service urged by T. and L. Congress, 180. 


United Kingdom: provision for mobilization of 
labour in event of invasion, 510; review of 
pamphlet on mobilization of woman-power, 
1000. 

U.S.A.: establishment of War Man-power Commis- 
sion to direct mobilization and allocation of 
civilians for war supply lines, 511; new man- 
power regulations—control of industrial and 
military mobilization by War Man-power 
Commission, 1415; resolution of C.1.O. con- 
vention, 1441, 1442; mobilization of women 
workers for war industry, 1119. 


Molasses: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 432, 680. 


Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 

New Year’s message, 5. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legislative 
proposals, 177. 


~— Saba address before T. and L. Congress, 
1772 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress of 
Labour: 
New Year’s message, 5; extract from Labour 
Day message, 997. 


presidential address before Canadian Congress 
oe of Labour, 1148. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
N.S.: annual report of Director for 1941, 379; 
amendments in Act, 807. 


Que.: amendments in Needy Mothers’ 
ance Act, 693, 805. 


Assist- 


Motor Transportation: 
Canada— 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
commercial motor transport, 429, 570. 

statistics re new and used motor vehicles, 8. 

Alta.: new order under Public Service Vehicles 
mk re medical certificates for chauffeurs, 

Brees amendment to Truck Act re payment of 
wages in cash or by cheque, 433. 

N.B.: recommended regulations under Motor 
Vehicle Act, 798. 
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Munitions: 
Canada— 
new regulation under Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions governing fire hazards, 584. 
“‘veneral conditions’? in munitions and supply 
contracts, 1045. 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of joint production committees 
in ordnance factories to maintain co-operation 
in industry, 312; summary of report of 
investigation re ‘‘Hours of Work, Lost Time 
and Labour Wastage’’ in factories, 511; 
establishment of volunteer war plant, 1284. 
Australia: conclusions of British Ministry of Supply 
Mission re excessive overtime and produc- 
tion, 260. 
U.S.A.: bulletin on ‘‘Women’s Employment in 
Artillery Ammunition Plants, 1942’, 1174. 
See also Select Committee on National Ex- 
penditure. 


Munitions and Supply, Department of: 
announces Government expropriation of National 
Steel Car Aircraft plant, Malton, 1238. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations: 
address before convention of Canadian Congress 
of Labour, 1149. 
convention address, 1441. 


Musical Instruments: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1146. 


National Committee of British Engineering 
Union: 
conference of joint production committees, 760. 


National Defence: 
See Defence Regulations; Labour Conditions in 
Wartime; Labour Supply; Mobilization; 
War; War Production and Training. 


National Defence, Department of: 


establishes special Army course at University 
_ of Toronto, 1239. 


National Defence Mediation Board (U.S.A.): 
replaced by National War Labour Board, 8. 


National Defence Tax: 
abolishment, 923. 
See also Income War Tax Act. 


National Employment Committee: 
proceedings of 2nd meeting, 449; 4th meeting, 
1304. 


National Labour Supply Council: 
summary of Order-in-Council governing estab- 
lishment, 34. 
abolition, 255. 
T. and L. Congress recommends abolition of, 
178. 


National Registration: 
Canada— 

appointment of Chief Registrar for Canada under 
regulations, 924. 

amendments in regulations, 924. 

provisions of Order-in-Council transferring func- 
mane and records to Department of Labour, 
417. 


National Selective Service: 
Canada— 
outline of policy, 383, 402-27, 552, 675, 775, 
1018-26, 1137, 1272, 1412. 
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National Selective Service—Conce. 


establishment and details of comprehensive plan 
announced in address by Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, 402-9. 

provisions of new regulations, 1044. 

expansion of program—registration of women; re- 
lease and transfer of workers; recruiting of 
harvest and lumber workers, military train- 
ing for students, 1137. 

new consolidation of National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits), 1300. 

compulsory registration of all unemployed men 
between ages of 17 to 69 inclusive, 551. 

rulings in regard to ‘‘Restricted Occupations’, 
552-54. 

establishment of ‘‘Control of Employment 
Regulations’’, 675-77. 

plan of farm labour assistance, 1272, 1301. 

release of man-power from civilian industries, 
1300. 

establishment of labour exit permit system, 
1272, 1301. 

establishment of man-power advisory committees 
in pulp and paper and hardrock mining in- 
dustries, 1025. 

order re stabilization of man-power in base 
metal and coal mines, 1272. 

policy regarding racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. 1273. 

provisions of order re Christmas employment, 
1414 


appointment of Director and Associate Director, 
384. 


Director to be co-ordinating. authority in place- 
ment of engineering and science university 
graduates, 507. 

extension of assistance to science students enter- 
ing universities, 756. 

industry and man-power situation reviewed by 
Director, 775. 

summary of Director’s address at convention 
of T. and L. Congress, 1041. 

appointment of new Director, and statement on 
man-power policy, 1367. 

appointment of Chief Registrar for Canada under 
National Registration regulations, 924: 

APPOL ont of Controller of Man-power Records, 
54, 


appointment of Director of Women’s Division, 
505. 


registration of women in 20-24 age group, 1026, 

Women’s Division completes registration of 
women, 1137. 

standards adopted in welfare program for child- 
ren of war workers, 756. 

employment and claims offices of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission become offices 
of National Selective Service, 1057. 

control of Employment Service and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, 1435. 

reference to Supreme Court re validity of Emer- 
gency Legislation, 1368. 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1152. 

amendments to regulations urged by Canadian 
ea Catholic Confederation of Labour, 

i , 

appointment of organized labour representatives 
on all boards urged by T. and L. Congress, 
1043. 

U.S.A.: study of health records during school 
careers of men in armed forces, 298. 

inventory of skilled man-power required for war 
industries, 388. 

See also Education; Universities. 


National Selective Service Regulations, 


1942: 


provisions, 1044. 
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National Service Acts: 
United Kingdom— 


conscription of women in services and industry, 
193; and compulsory recruitment of women, 
under provisions of, 1423. 


National Service (No. 2) Act, 1941: 
United Kingdom— 


relating to man-power policy and national ser- 
vice provisions, 191. 


National Service Emergency Regulations 


(New Zealand): 
amended provisions, 935. 


National Steel Car Aircraft: 


Government expropriation of plant at Malton, 
1238 


National Steel Car Corporation: 


revocation of appointment of controller for. 
Hamilton plant, 999. 


National War Labour Board (Canada): 


CaM of decisions, 564, 757, 880, 995, 1115, 

i} : 

decisions summarized in statement of Minister 
of Labour, 564. 

jurisdiction and composition, 44-46. * 

announces no alteration in cost-of-living bonuses 
paid during periods: February 15—May 15, 
128; May 15—August 15, 504; November 15, 
1942, to February 15, 1943, 1237. 

adjustment of cost-of-living bonus—provisions ~ 
of general order, 904. 
“equal pay for equal work’’—application of 
principle, 996. 
issues second series of interpretative rulings 
(Bulletin No. 2); and administers fair wage 
and labour conditions on Government con- 
tracts, 282-3; third series of interpretative 
rulings (Bulletin No. 3), 1239. 

clarified and amended provisions of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 778. 

revised provisions of Wartime Wages and Cost- 
of-Living Bonus Order, 778. 

extension of time limit for: modification of col- 
lective labour agreements to conform with 
Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order, 6. 

authorization unnecessary for payment of Christ- 
mas bonuses by employers, 1237. 

conference of National and Regional War Labour 
Boards, 7 

first plenary conference of National and Regional 
War Labour Boards, 39. 

certain duties of National Labour Supply Council 
assigned to, 255-56. 

appointment of Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, vice- 
chairman, 6. 

appointment of chief executive officer, 654. 

reference to Supreme Court re validity of Emer- 
gency Legislation, 1368. 

recommendation of T. and L. Congress re deci- 
sions of National and Regional War Labour 
Boards, 1043. 

resolutions of Canadian Congress of Labour re 
Government’s wartime wages policy, 1150. 

resolutions of Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour re simplification of procedure, 
P2Sibe 


National War Labour Board (U.S.A.): 


establishment, 7. 

“equal pay for equal work’’—application of 
principle, 1118. 

regulations governing wage and salary control, 
286. 


approves maintenance of union membership 
clause, 812. 
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National War Labour Board (U.S.A.):—Cone. 

refusal of maintenance of membership clause 
to union on strike, 1001. 

resolution re ‘‘maintenance of membership” 
clause in union contracts, 1372. 

decision re reduction in wage differential in 
aluminum industry, 258. 

declines to reduce north-south wage differential 
in textile mills, 1000. 

establishment as authority on all wage policies 
sought by A.F. of L., 1156. 


National War Services, Department of: 
transference of National Registration to Depart- 
ment of Labour, 417. 


National War Services Regulations: 
administration transferred to Minister of Labour, 
SMALE 
new consolidation re compulsory military ser- 
vice, 1300. 


National Youth Advisory Council (United 
Kingdom): 
establishment, 881. 


Nationalization: 
Canada— 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of Labour 
re financial institutions, 1152. 

Government operation of industrial plants 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 178; 
resolution re production of war materials, 
1043; seeks complete Government control of 
liquor sales, 1048. 


Neilson, R. H., Chief Executive Officer, National 
War Labour Board (Canada): 
appointment, 654. 


Newspapers: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to maximum prices of newspapers, 
magazines, etc., 431, 1029. 


Newsprint: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1144. 


New Zealand: 
revised and consolidated (National Service 
Emergency) Regulations governing control 
of employment, 935; establishes National 
Emergency Disputes Board, 1241; provisions 
of Industrial Man-power Emergency Regula- 
tions, 1373. 


Nurseries: 
Canada— 
standards adopted in welfare program for child- 
ren of war workers, 756. 
Ont.: new clauses in Department of Public Wel- 
fare Act re establishment of, 694. 

United Kingdom: Rowntree and Company, 
Limited, establishes factory nursery centre 
to encourage employment of married women 
with children, 340. 


Nutrition: 
report of I.L.O. on ‘‘Food Consumption and 
Dietary Surveys in the Americas’’, 1119. 
Canada— 
establishment of Nutrition Services, 574. 
relation of proper nutrition to health and produc- 
tive efficiency of war workers, 573. 
summaries of pamphlets issued by Department 
of Pensions and National Health—‘‘Nutri- 
tion in Industry’, 1047; ‘‘The Canadian 
Nutrition Program’’, 880. 
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Nutrition—Conc. 

United Kingdom: recommendation of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
provision of canteens in factories, 190. 

U.S.A.: effect of malnutrition in childhood on 
men of draft age, 298. 


Nuts: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1145. 


Occupational Hazards: 
prosecution under Fair Labour Standards Act 
for employment of juvenile in explosives 
plant, 674. 


Office Effects: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 789. 


Offices: 


See Fire; Minimum Wages; Shops. 


Oils: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board im 
regard to, 428, 1029. 


Onions: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 164, 431, 566. 


Opticians: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
services and goods, 289. 


Optometrists: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
services and goods, 289. 


Orders-in-Council: 
Canada— 

summary of wartime measures affecting labour, 

B.C.: legislative resolution re clarification of 
interpretation and jurisdiction of, 434. 

P.C. 629 (wage rates in Ontario and Quebec 
shipyards), 558. 

P.C. 638 (distribution of scientific and technical 
personnel), 425. 

P.C. 871 (amendment to wages and cost-of- 
living bonus order), 159. 

P.C. 946 (amendment to Wartime Salaries 
Order), 158. 

P.C. 1426 (abolition of National Labour Supply 
Council), 255. 

P.C. 1445 (maintenance of inventory of employ- 
able persons), 253, 416. 

P.C. 1445 (compulsory registration of all unem- 
ae men between ages of 17 to 69 inclusive) 
dol. 

PC: ee (consolidated wartime salaries order), 
283-7. 

P.C. 1550 (enforcement of health standards in 
war plants by Department of Pensions and 
National Health), 583. 

P.C. 1665 (establishment of B.C. Security Com- 
mission to direct evacuation of Japanese 
nationals), 254. 

P.C. 1666 (appointment of personnel of B.C. 
Security Commission), 254. 

P.C. 1840 (establishment of training program in 
personnel management in Canadian univer- 
sities), 254. 

P.C. 1955 (registration of all employees through 
Unemployment Insurance Commission), 416. 

P.C. 2192 (extension of age for compulsory mili- 
tary service), 420. 

P.C. 2229 (physical re-conditioning of rejected 
recruits), 418. 
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Orders-in-Council :—Con. 


Pe. eg (load-line rules for Canadian ships), 
1437. F 

P.C. 2250 (‘‘restricted occupations’’), 421, 552. 

P.C, 2251 (stabilization of employment in agri- 
culture), 422. 


. —P.C. 2252 (postponement of military service of 


agricultural workers), 424. 

P.C. 2253 (transfer of National Registration to 
Department of Labour), 417. 

P.C. 2254 (administration of National Selective 
Service program), 415. 

P.C. 2291 (provision of remedial treatment for 
men or women rejected for active service in 
Canadian Army because of physical dis- 
abilities,) 419. 

P.C. 2301 (appointment of Director and Associate 
Director of National Selective Service), 416. 

P.C. 2614 (continuation of War Emergency 
Training program), 387. 

P.C. 2615 (training of aircraft mechanics and 
pre-enlistment education for aircrew per- 
sonnel), 387. 

P.C. 2892 (issuance of temporary certificates to 
masters for harbour communication ser- 
vice), 796. 

P.C. 3358 (re compensation for salt-water fisher- 
men), 691. 

P.C. 3359 (re compensation for salt-water fisher- 
men), $91. 

P.C. 3471 (re wage rates in Halifax yards), 561. 

P.C. 3492 (re compensation for salt-water fisher- 
men), 691. 

P.C, 3511 (servicing of ships at Halifax), 556. 

P.C. 3636 (continuous operation of B.C. ship- 
yards), 924. 

P.C. 3903 (Dominion-provincial agreement cov- 
ering Ontario farm labour program), 654. 

P.C. 4270 (amendment re loading ana unloading 
of ships at Halifax), 796. 

P.C. 4346 (amendment to Wartime Salaries 
Order), 690. 

P.C. 4429 (issuance of temporary certificates for 
pilots), 796. 

P.C. 4924 (establishment of manning pools for 
alien seamen in Canada), 796. 

P.C. 4933 (amendment to Defence of Canada 
pe aruetions re fires due to enemy action), 

96. 

P.C. 4970 (Inter-departmental Committee re 
merchant seamen), 795. 

P.C. 5036 (compensation for damage caused by 
enemy action to fishing boats or gear), 924. 

P.C. 5037 (maximum hourly rates and cost-of- 
living bonus for workers on Government 
ae ee projects, Vancouver Island), 

96. 

P.C. 5038 (Control of Employment Regula- 
tions), 676. 

P.C. 5088 (amendment to Merchant Seamen 
Order extends scope of order), 307. 

P.C. 5109 (co-ordination of Maximum Prices 
Regulations and Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Regulations), 792. 

P.C. 5394 (amended by-law of St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa Pilotage District), 925. 

P.C. 5480 (penalties for non-compliance with 
order re continuous operation of B.C. ship- 
yards), 924. 

P.C. 5650 (re P.C. 5480), 924. 

P.C. 5963 (Wartime Wages Control Oxder), 778, 
1239. 

P.C. 5964 (appointment of Royal Commission 
to investigate production methods in British 
Columbia shipyards), 773, 924. 

P.C. 6004 (regulations re employment of persons 
loading and unloading ships), 757, 796. 
P.C. 6043 (appointment of Chief Registrar for 
Canada under Defence of Canada Regula- 

tions), 924. 
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Orders-in-Council:—Con.: 


P.C. 6045 (amendments in National Registra- 
tion regulations), 924. 
~P.C. 6284 (‘general conditions’? in munitions 
and supply contracts), 1045. 


~P.C. 6758 (employment of Japanese in Canada), 


1045, 1172. 

P.C. 6803 (constitution of Royal Commission 
examining continuous operation of B.C. ship- 
yards as Board under Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act), 924. 

P.C. 6855 (revocation of appointment of con- 
troller of National Steel Car Corporation, 
Hamilton plant), 999. 

P.C. 6894 (amendment re merchant seamen), 


P.C. 7031 (new regulation under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act), 1046. 

P.C. 7032 (employment of women in mining 
company), 1044. ; 

wbyrrh (pilotage by-law, Halifax district), 

P.C. 7595 (National Selective Service Regula- 
tions, 1942), 1020-25. 

P.C. 7891 (amendment to Merchant Seamen 
Order re discipline), 307. 

ee (load-line rules for Canadian ships), 
1437. 


P.C. 7994 (offices of Unemployment Insurance 
Commission under administration of De- 
partment of Labour), 1046, 1058. 


oP. ue (employment of Japanese in Canada), 
Dei 2e 


P.C. 8253 (Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living 
Bonus Order), 282.’ 


~P.C. 8267 (appointment of Royal Commission 


bore Bente wage dispute in steel plants), 

IACSs 

P.C. 8343 (new consolidation of National War 
Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits), 1300. 

P.C. 8603 (employment of women by Inter- 
national Nickel Company), 1171. 

P.C. 8682 (government policy in regard to 
statutory holidays), 1115, 1171. 

P.C. 8918 (amendment to National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits), 1300. 

P.C. 9011 (establishment of labour exit permit 
system), 1272, 1301. 

P.C. 9466 (control of Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance by Director of 
National Selective Service), 1435. 

P.C. 9566 (control of employment of university 
science students), 1369. 

P.C. 9899 (wage rates on B.C. and Manitoba 
communication projects), 1436. 

P.C. 10088 (labour supply for construction of 
rubber plant), 1436. 

P.C. 10156 (extension of unemployment insur- 
ance), 4. 

P.C. 10195 (extension of time limit for modifica- 
tion of collective labour agreements to con- 
form with Wartime Wages and Cost-of- 
Living Bonus Order), 6. 

P.C. 10727 (Merchant Seamen Discipline Regu- 
lations, 1942), 1437. | 

P.C. 10797 (establishment of Housing Co-ordina- 
tion Committee), 1370, 1437. 

P.C. 10802 (collective bargaining rights extended 
to Crown company employees), 1402-3, 1435. 

P.C. 11096 (extension of Wartime Wages Control 
Order to municipalities), 1368. 

P.C. 1/6956 (wage rates on B.C. and Manitoba 
communication projects), 1436. 

P.C. 1/10800 (increased hours for Government 
employees), 1370. 

P.C. 12/4209 (re compensation for salt-water 
fishermen), 691. 

P.C. 14/3550 (establishment and extension of 
merchant seamen’s manning pools, welfare 
and training facilities, 795. 
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Orders-in-Council:—Conce. 

P.C. 22/9776 (extension of job instructor training 
program), 1435. 

P.C. 23/9776 (former provincial employees 
brought under Dominion superannuation 
scheme), 1304. 

P.C. 26/1840 (training of personnel managers for 
industry), 420. 

P.C. 27/9591 (cost of transportation of farm 
labour), 1301. 

P.C. 31/3546 (establishment of job instructor 
training program), 504. 

P.C. 80/4430 (application of Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order to Canadian merchant 
seamen and salt-water fishermen), 796. 

P.C. 81/6954 (amendment to Merchant Seamen 
Order re administration), 307. 

P.C. 100/2757 (provisions for disablement or 
death of members of Corps of (Civilian) 
Canadian Fire Fighters), 924. 

P.C. 104/3546 (revised regulations re payment of 
war pensions to seamen or dependents), 691. 

P.C. 122/7359 (payment of war bonuses to crews 
of Government steamers), 1045. 

P.C. 148/9130 (merchant seamen’s training pro- 
gram), 795. 

P.C. 149/8785 (Compensation to Seamen (War 
Damage to Effects) Regulations, 1942), 1173. 

P.C. 149/9130 (expanded system of manning 
pools), 795. 

P.C. 162/9150 (co-ordination of compensation, 
pension and superannuation schemes), 1300. 

See also various subject headings. 


Packages: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to food, meat, fruit and vegetable 
packages, 289, 566, 569; miscellaneous, 680, 
908, 909, 1029; shoe boxes, 1418. 


Paints: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 428, 909. 
United Kingdom: painting of machinery and tools 
in industry, 1405. 
See also Brushes. 


Paper: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to various products, 569, 680, 788, 
1144, 1419, 1420. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

financial and statistical summary concerning old 
age and blind pensioners as at December 31, 
1941, 175; as at March 31, 1942, 581; as at 
June 30, 1942, 927; as at September 30, 1942, 
1341. 

two amendments to Act provide payment of 
pensions irrespective of cost-of-living bonus 
or assigned pay, in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, 583, 797. 

recommendations of Special Committee of 
Legislature, 698. 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 294. 

payment of increased amount recommended by 
a A L. Congress, 181; other requests, 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1152. 

reduction of pensionable age recommended by 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, 1232. 

Alta.: amended provisions re payment of pen- 
sions irrespective of cost-of-living bonus or 
assigned pay, 583; passage of Old Age Pen- 
sions (Supplementary Allowances) Act, 
589; legislative resolution, 590. 
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Pensions :—Conc. 

B.C.: transfer of administration of Act, 434; 
provincial government grants increase in 
pensions, 129; two amendments to Act pro- 
vide payment of pensions irrespective of 
cost-of-living bonus or assigned pay, 797. 

N.B.: amendment in Audit Act, 1303; amend- 
ane requested by Federation of Labour, 
1157. 

Ont.: amendments recommended by T. and L. 
Congress, 184. 

Sask.: amendment re payment of pensions 
irrespective of assigned pay, 583; legislative 
resolutions, 592. 

For Public Employees— 

provision of pensions for disablement or death 
of members of Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 
Fire Fighters, 924. 

former provincial employees of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission brought under Dom- 
inion superannuation scheme, 1304. 

regulations under Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 
1942, 1440. 

transference of civil servants under Retirement 
Act to Civil Service Superannuation Act 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 181. 

Alta: amendments in Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Act, 447, 1302. 

B.C.: new regulation under Teachers’ Pension 
Act, 447. 

Sask.: regulation under Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 799. 


Miscellaneous— 
payment of pensions to salt-water fishermen for 
death or disability resulting from enemy 
action, 691, 924. 
revised regulations under War Measures Act re 
payment of war pensions to seamen or de- 
pendents, 691. 
payment of pensions to Canadian merchant sea- 
men and salt-water fishermen disabled 
through enemy action, 796. 
co-ordination of compensation, pension and super- 
annuation schemes, 1300. 
B.C.: establishment of New Westminster Pilot- 
age District Superannuation Fund, 690. 
United Kingdom: reference in memorandum on 
family allowances, 880. 
Australia: report of Parliamentary Joint Commit- 
tee on Social Security, 1175. 
See also Legal Decisions; Rehabilitation; Vet- 
erans’ Land Act; War. 


Pensions and National Health, Department 

of: 

establishment of Nutrition Services, 574. 

authorized to enforce health standards in war 
plants under provisions of War Measures Act, 
583. 

inspection of industrial war plants re enforcement 
of sanitary and medical provisions, 508. 

issues pamphlets on industrial fatigue and medi- 
cal services in industry, 1274; ‘‘The Canadian 
Nutrition Program’’, 880; and ‘‘Nutrition 
in Industry’’, 1047. 


Perkins, Frances, United States Secretary of 
Labour: 


address at annual convention of American 
Federation of Labour, 1154. 


Permits: 
See Labour Exit Permits. 


Personal Effects: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 788. 


Personnel Management: 
training program in personnel management 
established in Canadian universities, 254, 
505, 655, 998. 
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‘Phelan, Edward J., Acting Director, Inter- 
national Labour Office: 


address at meeting on man-power mobilization, 
1049. 


statement on international developments in 
social security, 1506. 


Photography: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to materials, 1420, 1422. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 
summary of Order governing peaceful picketing, 
33 


amendment to Defence of Canada Regulations 
re peaceful picketing, 584. 

Ont: T. and L. Congress reiterates request for 
remedial action, 184. 

See also Defence of Canada Regulations. 


Pilots: 
See Canada Shipping Act; Labour Supply; 
Orders-in-Council; Shipping; Transport. 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Pine: ; 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to prices of Canadian White Pine, 
AZ2: 


Pipe Mechanics: 
inclusion of certain municipalities under Act 
urged by Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, 1232. 
Que.: amendments in Act, 805. 


‘‘Pirating’’: 
See Labour Conditions in Wartime; Labour 
Supply; Man-power. 


Plant Schools: 
See Plant Training. 


‘Plant Training: 

statistical summary of activities under War 
Emergency Training Program, 1239. 

certificates of approval granted to plant schools 
under War Emergency Training Program, 
3886, 781, 1033. 

statistics of plant schools, 1238. 

Sa of job instructor training program, 

4. 


extension of job instructor training program, 1435. 

establishment of new program of “Job Relations 
Training’’, 1238. 

details of operation by large companies outlined 
in bulletin on ‘‘Training for War Industry’”’, 
129. 


Ont.: activities under Dominion War Emer- 
gency Training Program during 1941-42, 

1425. 

Poll Tax: 


B.C.: exemptions of war veterans from provisions 
of Poll Tax Act, 434. 
N.S.: amendment in Assessment Act re, 807. 


Post-War Problems: 
See Reconstruction; Rehabilitation. 


Posts: 
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Prices: 

comparison of price control in Canada and the 

United States, 571-73. 
Canada— 

Wartime Prices and Trade Board—recent 
regulations governing operation of price 
control—57-58, 160-65, 288-91, 428-33, 565-71, 
679-82, 788-92, 905-10, 1027-30, 1143-47, 
1279-84, 1417-22; enforcement procedures of 
Board, 291; action in regard to individual 
adjustments, 567; issues survey on ‘“‘A year 
of the Price Ceiling in Canada’’, 1237. 


operation of price control policy, 160-65. 
result of wage and price control policy, 1240. 
review of early wartime control, 32. 


no alteration in cost-of-living bonuses paid 
during periods: February 15—May 15, 128; 
May 15—August 15, 504; general order, 904; 
ors 15, 1942, to February 15, 1943, 
E237. 


provisions of general order for adjustment of 
cost-of-living bonus, 904. 


Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1941, 
(Supplement, June, 194%), #59 


monthly statement of retail and wholesale index 
numbers, prices by groups of commodities, 
family budgets, retail prices of staple foods, 
rentals, etc., in Canada, 111, 235, 354, 486, 
634, 740, 858, 979, 1099, 1212, 1350, 1491. 


recommendation of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 296. 


T. and L. Congress on application of price control 
policy, 178; seeks exemption of barbers 
from price ceiling law, 1043. 


Other Countries— 
In Great Britain and other countries, 122, 246, 
365, 497, 645, 751, 869, 990, 1110, 1225, 1361, - 
1502. 


South Africa: measures of price control, 1276-78. 


U.S.A.:_ stabilization order—control of wages, 
salaries, prices, profits, and rents, 1140-42; 
relation of new stabilization order to 
Canadian policy, 1142; introduction of policy 
of economic control by Congress requested 
by President Roosevelt, 1031; inclusion of 
farm products under new control order, 
1141; resolution of C.1I.0. convention re 
stabilization, 1442. 

See also Cost of Living; National War Labour 
Beards, Regional War Labour Boards; 
ages. 


Priorities: 
Canada— 
establishment of labour priority schedule, 1019. 
U.S.A.: observed in employment of women war 
workers, 1026. 


Priorities Unemployment: 
Canada— ; 
provision for workers displaced by war priorities 

sought by Canadian Congress of Labour, 
294. 

U.S.A.: benefit payments to workers displaced by 
war priorities, 129; rejection of program to 
assist displaced workers, 256. 


Printing Dies: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board iu 
regard to, 909. 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in ~ Prison Labour: 


regard to Hudson Bay posts, 682. 


Potatoes: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 164, 431, 566, 1421. 


See Labour Conditions in Wartime. 


Production Committees: 
See Joint Production Committees; Labour- 
Management Co-operation. 
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Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
action for wages set forth in agreement registered 
under Act held prescribed by that Act, 498. 
amendments recommended by Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, 182; and 
resolutions adopted, 1232. 


Profiteering: 
Canada— 

Government operation of industrial plants 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 178; 
resolutions re salvage work and production 
of war materials, 1043. 

U.S.A.: prevention of ‘‘unreasonable or exorbi- 
tant’’ profits under new order, 1140, 1142. 

Australia: limitation of profits under plan of control 
of all economic resources, 131; control of 
wages and profits under National Security 
(Economic Organization) Regulations, 657. 


Profits: 


See Australia; Wages. 


Prohibition: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress, 181. 


Public Ownership: 
See Nationalization. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
man-power advisory committee established by 
National Selective Service, 1025. 


Pulpwood: 
action of Wartime Price and Trade Board in 
regard to, 908, 1029. 


Pumps: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1419. 


Queen’s University: 
training program in personnel management, 254, 
505, 655, 998. 
issues bulletin on trade union agreements in 
‘ Canadian industry, 1120. 


Railways: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to rates, 164, 567. 
amendment to Explosives Act prohibiting trans- 
portation of over 10, ,000 lbs. of explosives in 
private railway carriage, 583. 
France: ‘‘Trade Unions under Vichy’’—control of 
organized labour in unoccupied territory, 
1160. 


Rationing: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 160, 679, 791, 905, 1027, 1144, 1282, 
1421. 

U.S.A.: Secretary of Agriculture given control of 
food program, 1372; ‘‘overall’’ program 
advocated by C.I.O. convention, 1442. 

See also Man-power; National Selective Service; 


Orders-in-Council; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board: 


Rayon: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to rayon print fabrics, 567. 


Reallocation: 
See Collins, ‘George; Employment; Japanese; 
Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey; War. 


Reconstruction: 

meeting of Emergency and Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 659. 

model code of safety regulations for factories in 
preparation by I.L.O., 882 

Canada— 

remarks of Prime Minister at annual convention 
of (A. Fe of Mi. 1118. 

provisions of Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act (1942), 754. 

summary of pamphlets on food in war and post- 
war periods, 1245. 

resolution of Canadian Congress of Labour re 
post-war problems, 1151. 

N.B.: recommendations of Post-War Reconstruc- 
ae Committee of Federation of Labour, 
Dla 

Sask.: legislative resolution re organization of 
Re-establishment Committee, 592. 

United Kingdom: summarized report of Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge on ‘‘social insurances and 
allied services’’, 1406-11; juvenile training 
and post-war employment, 1000. 

Australia: report of Parliamentary Joint Commit- 
tee on Social Security, 1175. 

U.S.A.: review of article on post-war planning; 
550; establishment of committee urged by 
A.F. of L., 1156; review of article on post- 
war planning, 550. 

See also Rehabilitation. 


Recruitment: 
Canada— 
recruiting of harvest and lumber workers under- 
expanded National Selective Service regula- 
tions, 1137, 1138. 

See also Employment; ‘‘Essential’’ Work Orders; 
Labour Registration; Labour Supply; Labour 
Transference; Man-power; Women in Indus- 
try. 


Re-establishment ‘Committee: 
Sask.: legislative resolution re establishment of, 


Reforestation: 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress re forest 
conservation, 181. 


Regional War Labour Boards: 

jurisdiction and composition, 44-46. 

conference of National and Regional War Labour 
Boards, 7 

first plenary conference of National and Regional 
War Labour Boards, 39. 

resolutions of Canadian Congress of Labour re 
Government’s wartime wages policy, 1150. 

resolutions of Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
bipn of Labour re simplification of procedure, 
1231. 

Ont.: appointment of Chief Conciliation Officer, 6. 


Registration: 
See Labour Registration; National Registration. 


Regulations: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing re- 
establishment of discharged soldiers, 35-36. 

introduction of Bill providing for reinstatement 
in civil employment of enlisted men, 255. 

passage of Bill providing for reinstatement in 
civil employment of persons discharged from 
active service, 754. 

provisions of Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
‘ment Act (1942), 920. 
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Rehabilitation :—Conc. 

training for persons discharged from armed 
forces provided under Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act (1942), 754. 

provisions of Veterans‘ Land Act (1942), 921-23. 

provision of medical treatment under plan of 
National Selective Service, 412. 

physical re-conditioning of rejected recruits, 418. 

remarks of Prime Minister at annual convention 
GieAatol ly.2dlisy 

T. and L. Congress commends Government’s 
action of reinstatement in employment of 
enlisted workers, 181; recommendations re 
post-war period, 181. 

B.C.: provisions of Post-War Rehabilitation 
Act, 433; report of Commissioner appointed 
to inquire into operation of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1158. 

Ont.: activities under Dominion War Emer- 
gency Training Program during 1941-42, 
1425. : 

Sask.: legislative resolution re organization of 
Re-establishment Committee, 592. 

United Kingdom: juvenile training and post-war 
employment, 1000. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942: 


provisions, 920. 


Rents: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 165, 570, 791, 1146. 
re-organization of rentals administration, 58. 
U.S.A.: nation-wide rent ceilings under stabiliza- 
tion order, 1140. 


Resins: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to natural varnish resin, 569, 1029. 


Restaurants: 
See Minimum Wages; Wages; Women in In- 
dustry. 


Restricted Occupations: 
Canada— 
rulings of National Selective Service in regard 
to, 552-54. 


Retail Trade: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to sales and deliveries, 570, 908. 
See also Prices. 


Rice: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 791. 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United 

States: 

on introduction of economic control policy, 1031. 

on seniority rights for workers shifting to war 
production, 1416. 

summons conference on prevention of strikes in 
wartime, 7. 

message to A.F. of L. convention, 1153; to C.I.O. 
convention, 1441. 


Royal Commission: 
Canada— 
appointed to investigate dispute re wage rates in 
Gas plants at Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney, 


Royal Commission (British Columbia): 
appointed to investigate production methods in 
shipyards, 773, 924, 1007. 


Royal Commission on Shipbuilding: 


report on investigation into labour conditions 
in Quebee and Ontario, 17-27. 


Rubber: 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 428, 680, 909; restricting use in 
civilian industries, 161. 

representation by United Rubber Workers of 
America before Prime Minister and Minister 
of Labour re displacement of workers by 
shortage of, 255. 

labour supply for construction of synthetic 
rubber plant, 1436. 


Russia: 
See U.S.S.R. 


Safety and Health: 

factory welfare regulation in Great Britain and 
Canada, 929-31; correction, 1120. 

“Weight Lifting by Women in Industry’’, 808. 

resolution adopted at Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion of I.L.0., 882. 

model code of safety regulations for factories in 
preparation by I.L.O., 882. 

Canada— 

relation of nutrition and war production, 573. 

enforcement of health standards in war plants 
by Department of Pensions and National 
Health, 583. 

government inspection of industrial war plants 
re enforcement of sanitary and medical 
provisions, 508. 

free medical treatment for salt-water fishermen 
injured by enemy action, 691, 924. 

“Additional Regulations No. 1—Life Saving 
Appliances’’—governing seamen, 925-26. 

“Additional Regulations No. 2—Fire Extin- 
guishing Equipment’’—on ships, 926. 

‘Additional Regulations No. 3—Bilge Pumping 
Arrangements and Other Wartime Safety 
Measures’’—on ships, 926. 

‘Additional Regulations No. 4—Life Saving 
Appliances’’—governing seamen, 1436. 
pamphlet on industrial fatigue and medical ser- 
vices in industry, 1274; summaries of pamph- 

» lets issued by Department of Pensions and 
National Health—‘‘The Canadian Nutrition 
Feed 880; ‘‘Nutrition in Industry”’, 
1047. 

recommendation of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1232. 

stricter supervision of health conditions in war 
plants urged by T. and L. Congress, 180. 

Alta.: regulations under new Electrical Protec- 
tion Act, 585; new regulations applying to 
oil and gas well-drilling plants, trench con- 
struction or repairs, handling of explosives, 
and control of dust, 692; revised regulation 
under Mines Act re coal miners’ certificates, 
1439. 

B.C.: new first-aid requirements issued by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 693. 
Man.: amendment in Public Health Act, 1303; 
amended regulations under Electricians’ 

Licence Act, 1439. 

N.B.: amendment in Audit Act, 1303; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour re con 
tagious diseases, 1157. 3 

Ont.: revised regulations under Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act re safety devices on 
elevators, 694; annual convention of Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, 509; 
report of Division of Industrial. Hygiene, 
Department of Health, 38; memorandum 
issued by Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations on first aid for skin eruptions, 
1030. 
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Safety and Health:—Conc. 

Que.: regulation under Public Building Safety 
Act re elevator operators, 588; amendment to 
Public Building Safety Act, 804; new regula- 
tion under Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act, 1174; new regulation 
under Public Building Safety Act, 1174; 
amended regulations under Mining Act, 
1439; recommendations of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour re public 
health and industrial hygiene, 183. 

United Kingdom: improved lighting in factories 
recommended by Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, 190; provisions of 
Factories (Standard of Lighting) Regula- 
tions, 678; wartime factory conditions re- 
viewed in annual report of Inspector, 1288-91; 
summary of report of investigations on 
“Hours of Work, Lost Time and Labour 
Wastage’’ in munition factories, 511; ‘‘Indus- 
trial Health in Factories’’—report of Com- 
mittee of British Medical Association, 593; 
“The Personal Factor in Accidents’’— 
summary of pamphlet issued by British 
Medical Research Council, 1176. 

Australia: establishment of Factory Welfare 
Board in New South Wales, 165. 

South Africa: appointment of National Health 
Services Commission, 1502; new regulations 
under Factories Act, 36. 

Chile: summary of article published by I.L.O. on 
health protection of national man-power, 


ae 

Sweden: summary of report on accident preven- 
tion, 1245. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of Committee at 


National Conference on Labour Legislation, 
194; results of studies on child health in 
relation to employment, 298; summary of 
opinions re effect of maximum working hours 
on industrial workers, 389; adoption of com- 
pulsory health insurance legislation in Rhode 
Island, 1001; consultation service on accident 
prevention, 1245; ‘‘Suggested Standards for 
Industrial Safeguards’’—summary of report 
issued by Department of Labour, 910. 
See also Labour Legislation. 


Salaries: 
U.S.A 
control of salaries under stabilization order, 
1140-42. 


regulations governing wage and salary control, 
See also Cost of Living; Wages. 


Salmon: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 289, 566, 682. 


Santiago: 

preliminary survey by I.L.O. on war and post- 
war social security for conference of Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security, 
260. 

conference of Inter-American Conference to 
porn Social Security, 512, 759, 1001, 
1285. 


Savings: 
See Banks; Subsidies. 


Scalers: 
N.S.: provisions of Act, 807. 


Science: 
See Education; Labour Supply; National Selec- 
tive Service; Universities; War; War Produc- 
tion and Training. 


Scotland: 


summary of report on youth welfare scheme, 
1414. ‘ 


Seamen: 
wartime conditions affecting merchant seamen 
discussed at conference of I.L.0. Joint 
Maritime Commission, 659. 
resolutions adopted at Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion of I.L.0., 882. 
review of pamphlet issued by International 
Labour Office on merchant seamen’s man- 
une pools and welfare facilities in Canada, 
93. 
Canada— 
provisions of new orders under War Measures 
Act, 59. 
amendment to order governing merchant sea- 
men, 1045. 
provisions of orders governing service of British 
subjects or aliens on ships of Canadian 
registry or Government ships, 925. 
revised regulations under War Measures Act re 
payment of war pensions, 691. 
payment of pensions to Canadian merchant sea- 
men and salt-water fishermen disabled. 
through enemy action, 796. 
payment of war bonuses to crews of Government 
steamers, 1045. 
amended order re Compensation to Seamen 
uy damage to Effects) Regulations (1942), 
leer 
passage of Bill providing for reinstatement in 
civil employment of persons discharged from 
active service, 754. 
See Seamen Discipline Regulations (1942), 
1437. 
establishment of Inter-departmental Committee 
to study control and discipline of merchant 
seamen, 795. 
summary of Orders-in-Council respecting dis- 
cipline, welfare facilities, pensions and 
compensation, 35. 
amendments to Merchant Seamen Order re 
grr. administration, and discipline, 
307. 
provisions of order governing qualification of 
R personnel for certificates of 
competency, 925. 
establishment of hostels in various Atlantic 
and Pacific ports for welfare of merchant 
seamen, 387. 
extension of order re training facilities and man- 
ning pools, 795. 
establishment by allied governments of man- 
ning pools for alien seamen, 796. 
‘‘Additional Regulations No. 1—Life Saving 
Appliances’’—governing seamen, 925-26. 
‘‘Additional Regulations No. 4—Life Saving 
Appliances’’, 1436. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 181; 
re employment and fair wages, 1043. 
Mexico: ratification of I.L.O. convention re holi- 
days, 1211; 
U.S.A.: recognition of war service of merchant 
seamen on a parity with that given persons 
in armed forces sought by A.F. of L., 1156. 


**Seasonal’’ Goods: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to golf clubs, baseballs, natural ice, 
porch swings, etc., 567, 907. 


Seasonal Industries: 
farmers not ‘‘frozen’’ to seasonal work under 
National Selective Service Regulations 
(1942), 1025. ‘ 


Secondhand Goods: 


See Miscellaneous; Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 
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Seeds: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to seeds and grains, 164. 


Seeley, W. H. Clare, Director of Personnel 
Training, Department of Labour: 
appointment, 387. 


Seidlitz Powders: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 566. 


Select Committee on National Expenditure 
(Great Britain): 

summary of twenty-first report, 188-91. 

summary of seventh report of 1941-42 session, 

+. G55, 

See also Arbitration and Conciliation; Factories; 
Food; Hours of Labour; Industrial Disputes; 
Industrial Relations; Labour Conditions in 
Wartime; Labour Supply; Lighting; Nutri- 
tion; Safety and Health. 


Selective Service: 
See Man-power; National Selective Service; War 
Man-power Commission. 


Settlements: 
B.C.: non-adoption of Bill concerning industrial 
settlements, 434. 


Shifts: 
See Hours of Labour; Shipbuilding. 


Shipbuilding: 

Canada— ( 

appeal for continuous operation of West Coast 
shipyards to meet vital need for ships, 384, 
677, 773, 924, 1007. 

statements of Minister of Labour on situation in 
Pacific Coast shipyards, 677, 1009. 

report of Royal Commission on shipbuilding in 
Quebec and Ontario, 17-27. 

provisions of Order-in-Council governing wage 
rates in Ontario and Quebec shipyards, 558. 

wage rates in Halifax yards, 561. 

British trade union: representatives to visit 
U.S. and Canadian shipyards, 1369. 

review of wartime shipbuilding situation, 555-63. 

creation of national wage policy sought by 

Canadian Congress of Labour, 1152; national 
wage scale and agreements favoured by T. 
and L. Congress, 1043. 

B.C.: three shift continuous operation of ship- 
yards, 384, 555, 773, 924, 1007; appointment 
of Royal Commission to investigate produc- 
tion methods in shipyards, 773, 924. 

N.S.: wage rates in Halifax yards, 561. 

Ont.: provisions of Order-in-Council re wage 
rates in shipyards, 558. 

Que.: provisions of Order-in-Council re wage 
rates in shipyards, 558. 

United Kingdom: holidays for workers, 1055; 
summary of pamphlet on war-time employ- 
ment of women in shipbuilding and allied 
industries, 1242. 

U.S.A.: provisions of agreements establishing 
premium payments relinquished by ship- 
yard workers, 512. 


Shipping: 
resolutions adopted at Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion of I.L.0., 882. 
Canada— 
review of wartime shipping situation, 555-63. 
wage rates in Halifax shipyards, 561. 
provisions of Order-in-Gouncil governing wage 
rates in Ontario and Quebec shipyards, 558. 
order re control of employment of persons load- 
ing and unloading ships, 757, 796. 





Shipping :—Conc. 

amendment re loading and unloading of ships at 
Halifax, 796. 

load-line rules, 1437. 

issuance of temporary certificates for pilots 
and masters, 796. 

‘Additional Regulations No. 1—Life Saving 
Appliances’’—governing seamen, 925-26. 
‘“‘Additional Regulations No. 2—Fire Exting- 

uishing Equipment’’—on ships, 926. 

‘Additional Regulations No. 3—Bilge Pumping 
Arrangements and Other Wartime Safety 
Measures’’—on ships, 926. 

‘Additional Regulations No. 4—Life Saving 
Appliances’’—governing seamen, 1436. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress re sea- 
men, 181. 

N.S.: wage rates in Halifax shipyards, 561; 
non-adoption of Bill to incorporate New 
Longshoremen’s Association of Halifax, 
808; appointment of controller of loading 
operations for Halifax, 1370. 

Ont.: provisions of Order-in-Council re wage 
rates in shipyards, 558. 

Que.: provisions of Order-in-Council re wage 
rates in shipyards, 558. 

United Kingdom: plan of regularization of dock 

; labour, 130. 

See also Canada Shipping Act. 


Shops: 

B.C.: non-adoption of amending Bill on Shops 
Regulation Act, 434; new section under Act 
re early closing 433. 

Man.: new sections under St. Boniface Charter 
re early closing of, 697. 

N.S.: amendment in Fire Prevention Act re 
fire escapes, 807. 

Ont.: amendment to Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act re early closing, 695. 


Shoes: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 163. 
Shortening: . 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 909. 


Shotguns: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1420. 


Silicosis: 
Canada— , 
summary of report on aluminum dust treatment, 


See also ‘Diseases, Industrial. 


Simplification: 
See Conservation; National War Labour Board. 


Skates: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1421. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 

progress report of war emergency training pro- 
gram, 61-68, 167-74, 299-306, 435-42, 575-80, 
683-89, 781-87, 911-17, 1033-89, 1163-70, 
1292-98, 1427-34. 

supply of skilled and semi-skilled labour main- 
tained and increased in 1942-3 under War 
Emergency Training Program, 387. 

progress reports presented by Regional Directors 
at conference on Dominion-Provincial War 
Emergency Training Program, 256. 

certificates of approval granted to five plant 
schools under War Emergency ‘Training 
Program, 386. 
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Skilled Labour :—Conc. 

summary of Order-in-Council governing restric- 
tion on enlistment of, 34. 

summary of Orders-in-Council prohibiting en- 
ticement of workers, 35. 

training of army tradesmen under War Emer- 
gency Training Program, 652. 

establishment of job instructor training program, 
504. 

summary of bulletins on ‘‘Training for War 
Industry’’, 129. 

training plan of National Selective Service, 408, 
412 


provisions of Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act (1942), 921. 

utilization of services of women, youths, etc., 
provided in memorandum of National War 
Labour Board, 996. 

appeal for coal miners, 1414. 

United Kingdom: enforced measures reviewed in 
Government Statement Relating to Pro- 
duction, 190. 

Australia: conclusions of British Ministry of Sup- 
ply Mission re excessive overtime and 
production, 260. 

U.S.A.: industrial war training on 24-hour schedule, 
8; memorandum extract on deferment of 
‘‘key’’? men in maintenance of labour rela~- 
tions, 257; inventory of man-power required 
for war industries, 388. 

See also Labour Supply; War Emergency Train- 
ing Program; War Production and Training. 


Soaps and Cleaners: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1420 


Social Insurance: 
See Social Security. 


Social Legislation: 
See Australia; Labour Legislation; Social Secur- 
ity; Unemployment and Relief. 


Social Security: 
delegation and conference proceedings of Inter- 
American Committee to Promote Social 
Security, 512, 759, 1001, 1285. 
survey by International Labour Office on war 
and post-war social security, 260. 
statement of Acting Director of I.L.O. on inter- 
national developments, 1506. 
Canada— 
recommendations 
Labour, 294. 
United Kingdom: summarized report of Sir 
William Beveridge, 1406-11. 
Australia: reports of Parliamentary Joint Commit- 
eee pensions, unemployment and housing, 
Landis 


South Africa: 

measures of price control, 1276-78. 

regulations governing compulsory arbitration of 
disputes in war industries, 1291. 

ae of labour supply in engineering industry, 

be, 

appointment of National Health Services Com- 
mission, 1502. 

provisions of new Factories Act, 36. 


Staal, A., International Labour Office: 
summary ‘of address before convention of 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1150. 


Stabilization: 
U.S.A.— 
stabilization order—control of wages, salaries, 
prices, profits, and rents, 1140-42. 
OS Soy ie governing wage and salary control, 
See also Agriculture; Cost of Living; Prices; 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.; Taxation: Wages. 


of Canadian Congress of 
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Stamps: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
collectors and dealers, 432. 


Standardization: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
reduction of types and styles of goods, 162. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

retirement of Dr. R. H. Coats, 
Statistician, 27. 

issues cost-of-living index as reported by Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, 910, 1030, 1147. 

directed to assist in maintenance of inventory 
of employable persons, 253, 416. 

Canada Year Book, 1119. 

annual review of building permits, 621. : 

statistics of new and used motor vehicles, 8. 

bulletins and reports—‘‘Recent Expansion of 
Industrial Employment and Sources of 
Labour Supply’’, 166; reserve of labour among 
women, 918; statistics of wages paid farm 
help, 1030. 

See also Cost of Living; National War Labour 
Board; Prices; Wages; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Dominion 


Steel: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to wire strand, 908. 
See also Chase, H. B.; National Steel Car Cor- 
poration; Orders-in-Council. 


Stewart, Dr. Bryce M., Deputy Minister of 
Labour: ' 

visit to Great Britain, 1236. 

appointed vice-chairman of National War Labour 
Board, 6 

remarks at Dominion-Provincial conference on 
War Emergency Training Program, 385. 

resignation, 1367. 


Strikes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada— 
analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1941 (with 
charts and tables) and from 1901 to 1941, 
520-45. 
monthly summary of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, 28, 154, 277, 398, 516, 669, 763, 893, 
1009, 1132, 1269, 1398. 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other coun- 
tries during 1941 and from 1919-1941 (with 
tables), 546-50. 
summary of Orders-in-Council governing restric- 
tion of right to strike, 33. 
Other Countries— 
strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and other 
countries, 31, 157, 281, 401, 519, 674, 771, 908, 
1016, 1136, 1271, (4401. 
U.S.A.: maintenance of union membership clause 
approved by National War Labour Board, 
1. 
See also Industrial Disputes. 


‘CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Agriculture— 
hop pickers, Sumas Prairie, 1133. 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

bricklayers, Sydney, 1015. 

building trades workers, Bouchard, 1271; Pictou, 
1271; Sawyerville, 1015. 

carpenters and labourers, Point Edward, 517, 518; 
Quebec, 1015, 1133; Sorel and St. Joseph 
Sorel, 1135. 

carpenters, painters, etc., Camp Borden, 1015. 

electricians’ helpers, etc., Quebec, 766, 769. 
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Strikes and Lockouts:—Con. 


labourers, Brantford, 900; Brown’s Line, 900; 
Deep Brook, 1271; Edmonton, 900; Granby, 
900; Peterborough, 671; St. Therese de 
Blainville, 1271. 

plumbers’ labourers, Ottagva, 769. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Kitchener, 672, 673, 
767; Quebec, 766, 769. 

plumbers, tinsmiths, ete., Quebec, 1015. 

truck drivers, Montreal (two disputes), 671; 
North Vancouver, 278; Shipshaw, 1015. 


Construction—canal, harbour and waterway— 
dredging crews, Valleyfield, 672. 


Construction—highway— 
truckers, Edmonton, 1135; Hesketh, 1135. 


Finance— 
bank clerks, Montreal, 670, 672. 


Fishing and Trapping— 
salmon fishermen, Fraser River, 1133. 


Logging— 
boom men, Gatineau, 895, 896. 
fallers and buckers, Jordan Rivers, 1133. 
loggers, Chilliwack, 399; Menzies Bay, 765, 767; 
St. Pacome, 896. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— : 
fish cannery workers, Black’s Harbour, N.B., 
670, 673. 
meat packing workers, Kitchener, 670, 672, 764, 
767; West Toronto, 30. 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes— _ 
shoe factory workers, Montreal, 1011, 1013; 
Quebec (five disputes), 765, 768, 894, 896, 
1011, 1013, 1132; Toronto, 155, 156. 
shoe workers, Montreal, 399; Quebec, 399; 
Tillsonburg, 278. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
tannery workers, Quebec, 1270. | 


Manufacturing—metal producits— 

aircraft factory workers, Toronto, 1014. 

automobile factory workers, Windsor, 766, 768. 

automobile parts factory workers, Windsor, 278, 
280, 399, 400. . 

barmill workers, Sydney, 1014. 

bolt factory workers, Owen Sound, 899, 902, 
1012; Vancouver, 898, 902. 

bricklayers, Sydney, 899, 902. 

cable factory workers, St. Johns (two disputes), 
155, 898. 

carpenters, Sydney, 899, 902, 1012. 

foundry labourers, Brantford, 1399; Sherbrooke, 
i Trenton (two disputes), 899, 902, 1012, 

14. 

foundry workers, etc., Amherst, 899; Calgary, 
1134; Hamilton, 767; Hull, 1015, 1016, 1133; 
Lunenburg, 1134; Plessisville (two disputes), 
671, 1134; Point Edward, 1014; Sackville, 
899; 902; St. Boniface, 898; Windsor, 1134. 

machinists, Galt, 769; Lachine, 769; Ville 
LaSalle, 1270; Winnipeg, 899, 902, 1012. 

machinists, apprentices, etc., Trenton, 518. 

metal workers, St. Thomas, 278, 280, 399. 

metal factory workers, Beauharnois, 898; 
Chatham, 899; Crowland, 769; Longue 
Pointe, 899, 902; Longueuil, 898, 902; Mont- 
real (two disputes), 899; Seaforth, 898; 
Sorel, 1134; Trenton (two disputes), 1400; 
Windsor, 1015; Winnipeg, 1270. 

motor vehicles factory workers, Windsor, 1399. 

moulders, etc., Brantford, 518; Montreal, 1014; 
St. Boniface, 155, 157. 

munitions factory workers, Cherrier, 898, 901; 
St. Therese, 1400. 

ore pier loaders, Sydney, 1014. 

steel factory workers, Trenton (two disputes), 
766, 768, 769; Windsor (three disputes), 671, 
764, 767, 1270. 


Strikes and Lockouts:—Con. 


steel mill workers, Chatham, 1014; Longue 
Pointe, 1011, 1014; Hamilton, 1015; Sydney, 
1270; Trenton (two disputes), 671, 1270; 
Vancouver, 1400. 

truck factory workers, Brantford, 1014; Windsor 
(two disputes), 518, 898, 902. 

truck and body factory workers, Brantford, 671. 

wire factory workers, Montreal (three disputes), 
671, 898, 1014; Ottawa, 518. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
bedding factory workers, Montreal, 1135; Toronto 
(two disputes), 899, 1135. 
building products factory workers, Winnipeg, 671. 
flax workers, Vaudreuil, 400. 
truck drivers, Shipshaw, 278. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products— 

basket factory workers, Forest, 278. 

box factory workers, London, 898; Penetangui- 
shene, 400. 

furniture factory workers, Elmira, 1134. 

lumber yard labourers, Charlottetown, 1014, 
1016, 1132. 

lumber yard workers, Charny, 1134; Fernie, 
1014, 1132. 

sash and door factory labourers, Quebec, 898. 

sash and door factory workers, Vancouver, 278, 
399, 400. 

saw and planing mill workers, Rimouski and 
Priceville, 1134. 

sawmill workers, Rimouski, 768; Riviere Nou- 
velle, 400. 

wood factory workers, Bellerive Stn., 898; 
Lachute Mills, 895, 898. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic mineral products— 
asbestos factory workers, Lennoxville, 769. 
asbestos products workers, Valleyfield, 899. 
brickyard workers, Boischatel, 899. 
lime kiln workers, St. Mare des Carrieres, 899. 
optical workers, Montreal, 1015, 1133. 
stone yard labourers, Quebec, 769. 


Manufacturing—other wood products— 
plywood factory workers, Vancouver, 671, 673. 
wood factory workers, Montreal, 671. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
pressmen, Toronto, 155, 157. 
truck drivers and helpers, Toronto, 30. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper products— 
paper as workers, East Angus (two disputes), 
, 768. 

paper mill workers, Beauharnois (two disputes), 
1134, 1270; Kingsey Falls, 1014; Lachute 
Mills, 671; Lybster Hill (Merritton), 898; 
Mt. Rolland, 671, 673, 764, 767; Portneuf 
Station, 1011, 1014; St. Jerome, 768; Windsor 
Mills, 1011, 1013. 

paper products workers, St. Johns, 895, 897. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Fort Frances, 895; 
897; Kingsey Falls, 1133; Merritton, 1270. 


Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 

boilermakers, ironworkers, etc., North Van- 
couver, 770, 771; Vancouver, 770,771. 

carpenters, etc., Lunenburg, 1015; Vancouver, 
278, 280. 

caulkers, Montreal, 1400. 

holders-on and plate-hangers, Vancouver, 1015. 

machinists and blacksmiths, Vancouver, 770, 
771, 894, 896. 

machinists and fitters, Vancouver, 1400. 

passer boys, Montreal (two disputes), 769, 1015; 
Vancouver (three disputes), 1134, 1270. 

pipefitters, Vancouver, 770. 

pipefitters and helpers, Lauzon, 1271. 

pipefitters’ helpers, Vancouver, 1134. 

rivet heaters, Moptreal (three disputes), 769, 
770, 900. 

riveters, Montreal, 1135; Sorel, 765, 767; Van- 
couver, 1134. 
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shipyard workers, Collingwood (two disputes), 
30, 900; Kingston, 517, 519; Lauzon (two 
disputes), 517, 519, 770; Midland, 517, 519; 
Montreal, 1015; Quebec, P.Q., 29, 30, Saint 
John, 1015, 1016; Sorel (two disputes), 517, 
519, 1016; Vancouver, 769; Victoria, 900. 

welders, North Vancouver, 770; Vancouver, 766, 
769, 894, 896, 1010, 1012. 

welders and electricians, Vancouver, 900. 

welders and improvers, Collingwood, 900. 

welders, pipefitters and machinists, Lauzon, 
1400. 


Manufacturing—testiles, clothing, etc.— 

canvas factory workers, Montreal, 768. 

cap factory workers, Winnipeg, 1399. 

clothing factory workers, Winnipeg, 518. 

cotton factory workers, Cornwall (three dis- 
putes), 670, 673, 10138; Granby, 765, 768; 
Montmorency Village, 1133; Valleyfield 
(dyers), 400; Welland, 768. 

dressmakers, Montreal, 1133. 

dyers, Toronto, 766, 768, 894, 896. 

hosiery toppers (girls), Sherbrooke, 155, 156. 

hosiery workers, Hamilton, 30; Richmond, 897. 

hosiery workers’ helpers, Sherbrooke, 897. 

knitting mill workers, Toronto (two disputes), 
400, 517, 518, 670. 

machine operators, Toronto, 1013. 

men’s clothing cutters, Montreal, 278. 

men’s clothing workers, Joliette, 768. 

textile factory workers, Granby, 1133; Hull, 
1013, 1132; Lachute (three disputes), 897, 
1013; Montreal, 1270, 1398. 

textile workers, Lachute Mills, 278, 280. 

textile workers (wool and cotton), Lachute Mills 
(two disputes), 29, 30, 671. 

woollen mill workers, Oxford, 768; Waterville, 
1013. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
beverage plant workers, Toronto, 670, 764, 767. 
cigar makers, Montreal, 1399; Toronto, 1399. 
ae workers, Ville LaSalle, 765, 767, 894, 
96. 
tobacco factory workers, Montreal (two dis- 
putes), 897, 1133. 
tobacco workers, Chatham, 399, 401. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 

bakery employees, Montreal (two disputes), 
278, 280, 399, 400, 516, 518. 

biscuit and candy workers, Vancouver, 399, 401, 
BUA GS pe 

canning factory workers, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
1013; Penticton, 1013. 

flour and feed mill workers, Goderich, 765, 767. 

flour mill workers, West Toronto, 897. 

sugar refinery workers, Montreal, 897. 





Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 

asbestos miners, East Broughton, P.Q. (two 
disputes), 278, 765, 767. 

asbestos miners and grinders, East Broughton, 
1399, 

coal miners, Aerial (two disputes), 1010, 1012, 
1269; 1399; Blairmore and Coleman, 895, 897; 
Blairmore, Coleman, and Bellevue, 1010, 
1012; Canmore, 1012; Cumberland, 1270; 
Drumheller, 1399; East Coulee, 1013, 1133; 
Florence (four disputes), 517, 518, 669, 670, 
1012, 1013; Glace Bay (three disputes), 
399, 897, 1270; Inverness (two disputes), 
895, 897, 1010, 1012; Inverside, 518, 669, 670; 
Joggins, 518; Little Bras d’Or, 767; Midland- 
vale (two disputes), 155, 156, 896; Minto 
(two disputes), 399, 896; Nanaimo, 670, 
1270; Nanaimo and Cumberland, 1010, 
1012; North Minto (wheelers), 278; Prince- 
ton (five disputes), 670, 672, 1269, 1398, 
1399; River Hebert, 1399; Rosedale, 155, 
156; South Wellington, B.C. (winch boys), 
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670; Springhill (four disputes), 29, 30, 399, 
400, 1398; Stellarton (two disputes), 895, 
896, 1399; Sydney Mines (six disputes), 670, 
895, 896, 897, 1012, 1270, 1399. ' 
coal pier loaders, Union Ray, 1010, 1012. 
_gold miners, Kirkland Lake, 28, 30, 155, 156, 
278, 279; Pickle Crow, 1133. ‘ 
loaders, East Coulee, 1133. 
machinists (coal mine), Glace Bay, 155, 156. 
metal miners, Rouyn, 1399. 
quarry workers, Broughton Station, P.Q., 670. 
salt miners, Malagash, 765, 767. 


Service—business and personal— 

beverage room employees, Crow’s Nest Pass, 
31, 155, 156; Toronto, 29, 30. 

cemetery workers, London, 901. 

hospital maids, Hamilton, 672, 673. 

laundry workers, Saskatoon, 1135, 1269, 1398. 

steam laundry workers, Moose Jaw, 770, 771, 896. 

waitresses, Dawson Creek, 901; Nanaimo, 901 

window cleaners, Montreal, 770. 





Service—custom and repair— 
dyers, Toronto, 770. 


Service—public administration— 
garbage collectors, Hamilton, 155, 157; Montreal, 
1271; Ottawa, 279, 280. 
garbage collectors and stokers, Montreal, 1135. 


Service—recreational— 
golf caddies, Sherbrooke, 1016. 


Trade— 
butter and cheese handlers, Montreal, 900. 
ice packers, Hudson, 279, 280. 
scrap metal workers, Toronto, 900; Winnipeg, 770. 


Trans portation—local and highway— 
taxi drivers, Winnipeg, 29, 31. 
truck drivers, Dolbeau, 155; Toronto, 155. 
truck drivers and dock workers, Windsor, 1400. 
truck drivers, warehousemen, etc., Windsor, 1400. 


Trans portation—miscellaneous— , 
grain elevator workers, Goderich, 900. 


Trans portation—steam railways— 
round house workers, Windsor, 1400. 


Trans portation—telegraph and telephone— 
wece et line maintenance workers, Montreal, 
0. 


Trans portation—water— 
freight handlers, Halifax, 1135; Lunenburg 
tetee eps 1016; Saint John (two disputes), 
113 


longshoremen, Montreal, 900; Restigouche, 900; 
Sarnia, 1271; Victoria, 1271. 


See also Industrial Disputes. 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act 
(Manitoba): 
report of Board in dispute between Building 
Products, Limited, and employees, 762. 


Subsidies: 
comparison of policy in Canada and the United 
States, 572. 
Canada— 
action of wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 163, 567, 907, 1028, 1422. 

Que.: enactment of legislation to promote exten- 
sion of people’s savings banks, 803. 
Were Ro gee providing payment of subsidies, 

1142. 


Sugar: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 160, 288, 428, 570, 679, 791, 905, 
1144, 1421. 


« 
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“Suggestion Systems’’: 
Canada— 
established in several industries, 1116. 
U.S.A.: establishment of labour-management 
production drive committees urged by War 
Production Board, 1039. 


Sunday Labour: 
condemned by Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, 1232. 
Sunday Observance: 
CBee meni aac of T. and L. Congress, 
184. 


Superannuation: 
See Pensions. 


Superior Labour Council: 
See Labour Councils. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
reference respecting validity of Emergency 
Legislation, 1368. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Sweden: 
summary of report on accident prevention, 1245. 


Tax: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
federal tax, 910. 
See also Income Tax; Income War Tax Act. 


Taxation: 
Canada— 
exemption of low-paid workers from war taxation 
recommended by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 294. 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress, 180, 
043. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re income tax, 1157. 

S.: amendment in Assessment Act re poll 
tax, 807. 

.S.A.: Congressional action on taxation program 
requested by President Roosevelt, 1032; 
A.F. of L. opposes federal taxes on state and 
local government securities, 1156. 


Tea: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 163, 164, 679, 905, 1145, 1421. 


Teachers: 
Alta.: amendment to Retirement Fund Act, 
447, 1302. 
B.C.: new regulation under Teachers’ Pension 
Act, 447. 


Sask.: regulations under Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Act (1942), 799, 1440. 
U.S.A.: establishment of minimum wage urged by 
eof Tiss 1155: 


Technical and Vocational Education: 
Canada— 

plan of National Selective Service for training 
skilled workers, 408, 412. 

provisions of order governing distribution of 
scientific and technical personnel, 425-27. 

Director of National Selective Service co- 
ordinating authority in placement of engin- 
eering and science university graduates, 507. 

summary of Order-in-Council governing rehabili- 
tation of discharged soldiers, 36. 

vocational training for persons discharged from 
Armed Services provided under War Emer- 
gency Training Program, 386. 

Minister of Labour introduces resolution to bring 
in measure for promotion of vocational 
training projects, 255. 

provisions of Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act (1942), 754, 921, 

repeal of Vocational Education Act (1931), 921. 
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Technical and Vocational Education :—Conc. 
United Kingdom: summary of youth training and 
welfare program, 881; plan of engineering 
cadetships, 1411; proposals of Trades Union 
me re post-war educational reform, 
U.S.A.: industrial war training on 24-hour schedule, 
8; recommendations of Committee at 
eh a Conference on Labour Legislation, 
See also National Youth Advisory Council 
(United Kingdom); Trade Schools; Youth 
Employment and Training. 


Telephones: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 568. - 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Textiles: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 680, 1144. 


Textile Industry: 
U.S Ag 
National War Labour Board declines to reduce 
north-south wage differential, 1000. 


Theatres: 
Canada— : 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to increase of admission prices, 432. 

Alta.: amended reculations under Act, 691; new 
regulation under Act re War Emergency 
Training Program, 1173. 

Man.: amendment to Amusements Act, 697. 

N.S.: amendment in Theatres, Cinematographs 
and Amusements Act, 807. 

Ont.: recommendation of T. and L. Congress, 
185. 

Sask.: amending regulation under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act, 799. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Thorson, Hon. J. T., Minister of National War 
Services: f 
remarks at presentation of Dominion legislative 
program of Canadian Congress of Labour, 

295. 


Thrift Plans: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Tile: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1146. 


Timber: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 289, 566-67, 682, 908. 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress re forest 
conservation, 181. 
Que.: amendment in Lands and Forests Act re 
compulsory labour for forest fires, 805. 


Tin: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 908, 1029. 


Tobacco: 
See Combines Investigation Act; Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 


Toiletries: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 569, 1420. 


Tools: 
Ont.: amendment to Execution Act re exemption 
from seizure for debt, 695. 
United Kingdom: painting of machinery and tools 
in industry, 1405. 
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Toronto University: 
See University of Toronto. 


Trade: 
Sask.: amendments in City Act and Town Act 
re issuance of licenses to women employed 
in street trades, 592. 


Trade Schools: 
training of Army tradesmen under War Emer- 
gency Training Program, 652. 
B.C.: new and amended regulations under Trade 
Schools Regulation Act, 433, 586. 
Que.: first regulations under Act, 308. 


Trade Unions: 

Canada— 

extension of collective bargaining rights to Crown 
company employees, 1402, 1485. 

unemployment in trade unions during 1941, 204. 

British shipbuilding workers to visit U.S. and 
Canadian shipyards, 1369. 

bulletin on ‘‘Trade Union Agreements in Can- 
adian Industry’’, 1120. 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of Labour 
a aa, unions, 294; adopted resolution, 

151. 
formation of company unions in Government 
_ operated plants opposed by. T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1043; recommendation re payment 

- of union rates, 1043; recommendations re 
fair wages and union conditions, 179; resolu- 
tion re anti-fascists and trade union leaders 
in internment camps, 1043. 

B.C.: resolution of Standing Committee on 
Labour re representation before provincial 
Department of Labour, 434. 

Man.: revised regulations under Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act re applications for 
Boards of Conciliation, 696. 

Ont.: collective bargaining legislation planned, 
999: enactment of legislation urged by T. 
and L. Congress, 184. 

Sask.: administration of Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act in 1941, 802. 

United Kingdom: establishment of joint produc- 

‘ tion consultative and advisory committees 
in ordnance factories, 312; women admitted 
to Amalgamated Engineering Union, 1116; 
conference of National Committee of British 
Engineering Union, 760; increased member- 
ship in 1940, 130; proposed establishment of 
engineering joint trades movement covering 
all unions in industry, 511; summary of article 
on trade union membership problems of 
transferred war workers, 132; resolutions 
adopted at annual convention of Trades 
Union Congress, 1241; proposals of Trades 
Union Congress re post-war educational 
reform, 1287. 

Australia: resolution adopted re government’s 
plan of economic control, 131. 

U.S.A.: pledge no strikes in wartime, 8; mainten- 
ance of union membership clause approved 
by National War Labour Board, 812; main- 
tenance of membership clause to union on 
strike refused by National War Labour 
Board, 1001; resolution re ‘‘maintenance 
of membership”? clause \in union contracts, 
1372; university classes for trade unionists, 
1117; creation of Anglo-American Trade 
Union Committee commended by A.F. of 
L., 1155; recommends unimpairment of 
right to union membership, 1156. 

France: ‘‘Trade Unions under Vichy’’—control of 
ST a om labour in unoccupied territory, 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention proceedings, 1040-44. 
Dominion legislative program, 177-82. 
legislative requests—Ontario, 184. _ 
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Training: 
See Technical and Vocational Education; War 
Emergency Training Program; War Produc- 
tion and Training. 


Training Schools: 
operation of regional staff training schools under 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 197. 


Transformers: 
action.of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 1030. 


Transport: 
Canada— 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board re 
Ns commercial motor transport, 429, 570. 
issuance of temporary certificates for pilots and 
masters, 796. 
Sask.: six air transport companies brought with- 
in scope of Workmen’s Compensation Act 
by new regulation, 585. 
United Kingdom: plan of regularization of dock 
labour, 130. 


Transportation: 
Canada— 

increased and staggered hours for Government 
employees, 1370. 

provisions of Order-in-Council re cost of trans- 

_ portation of farm labour, 1801. 

appointment of new transit controller, 388. 

free transportation for members of armed forces 
recommended by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1152. ' 

recommendation of T. and L. Congress re en- 
listed men, 181. 

Man.: revised regulations under Highway 
Traffic Act re drivers of public service 
vehicles, 697. 

Sask.:‘amendment to Act re fair wages for street 
railway employees in Moose Jaw, 592. 
United Kingdom: assisted travel facilities for 

transferred war workers, 843. 

See also Labour Transference; Motor Transporta- 

tion; Shipping; Transport. 


Trottier, Louis J:, Chief Commissioner, Un- 
employment Insurance Commission: 
appointment, 449. 


Trucks: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to transportation, 909. 


Typewriters: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard, to, 1420. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
Canada— 

monthly statistics of benefit payments under 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, 69, 196, 314, 
449, 594, 702, 814, 1179, 1308,, 1448. 

unemployment in trade unions (with chart and 
tables), by months, 89, 219, 333, 467, 614, 720, 
834, 960, 1082, 1199, 1332, 1471. 

compulsory registration of all unemployed men 
between: ages of 17 to 69 inclusive, 551. 

registration of unemployed men and women by 
National Selective Service, 775. 

representation by United Rubber Workers of 
America before the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour re displacement of work- 
ers by rubber shortage, 255. 

unemployment in trade unions during 1941, 204. 

summary of bulletin issued by Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on ‘‘Recent Expansion of In- 
dustrial Employment and Sources of Labour 
Supply’’, 166. 
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Unemployment and Relief :—Conc. 
discussion by Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour re employment of rural and 
urban workers in war industries, 297. 
B.C.: relief administration in 1941, 1052. 
United Kingdom: statistics, 1479; reference in 
memorandum on family allowances, 880. 
Australia: report of Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Security, 1175. 
U.S.A.: benefit payments to workers displaced by 
war priorities, 129; rejection of priorities 
unemployment measure, 256. 


Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 
new regulation under Act re contributions, 1046. 
- monthly reports of activities under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, 69, 196, 314, 
449, 594, 702, 814, 937, 1059, 1177, 1304, 1443. 
tern of plan to include higher-paid workers, 


exemption of life insurance agents from coverage 
of Act, 1437, 1443. 

review of administration of Act during 1941, 36. 

inclusion of members of armed forces under plan 
recommended by Canadian Congress of 
ar a 1152; other recommendations, 293, 
ole 

raising of ceiling to $3,000 and increased coverage 
of Act recommended by T. and L. Congress, 
180; resolutions, 1048. 

remarks of president of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1229; requested 
amendments to Act, 297, 1231. 

United Kingdom: reference in memorandum on 

family allowances, 880. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 

report of employment and claims offices for 
period October to December, 1941, 205; 
January to March, 1942, 621; April to June, 
ae 969; July to September, 1942, 
1309. 

monthly reports of activities, 69, 196, 314, 449, 
594, 702, 814, 937, 1059, 1177, 1304, 1443. 

appointment of Chief Commissioner, 449. 

former provincial employees brought under 
Dominion superannuation scheme, 1304. 

under control of Director of National Selective 
Service, 1435. 

employment and claims offices and staff of Un- 
employment Insurance Commission brought 
under Department of Labour, 1057. 

to assist in establishment and maintenance of 
inventory of employable persons, 253, 416. 

provisions of Order-in-Council requiring registra- 
tion of all employees through Commission, 

* 416. 

appointment of French-Canadian Chairman re- 
quested by Canadian and Catholic Confed- 
eration of Labour, 297. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund: 


statement of revenue, expenditures, and benefit, 
69, 196, 314, 594, 702, 937, 1059, 1177, 1304, 
1448. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United Rubber Workers of America: 
representation before the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour re displacement of work- 
ers by rubber shortage, 255. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


University of Toronto: 
establishment of special Army course, 1239. 
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Universities: 
Canada— 
training program in_ personnel management 


established in, 254, 505, 655, 998. 

appointment of Director of Personnel Training 
to administer courses in personnel manage- 
ment, 387. 

military training for students outlined by assis- 
Hae director of National Selective Service, 
1138. 

new regulations governing control of employ- 
ment of university science students, 1369. 

extension of assistance to science students, 756. 

Director of National Selective Service co-ordin- 
ating authority in placement of engineering 
and science graduates, 507. 

financial aid for medical students in Ontario 
universities, 507. 

Taree 4 ; sys ie at classes for trade unionists, 


Used Goods: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to price of, 1146. 


See also Clothing; Miscellaneous; Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


U.S.S.R.: 
report on labour union press, 1162. 
endorsation by T. and L. Congress of Govern- 


ment’s action in establishing trade and dip- 
lomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., 180. 


Varnishes: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 428, 909. 


See also Brushes; Paints. 


Vegetables: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to prices of canned products, 431, 790, 


1146, 1417. 
See also Packages; Wrappings. 
Vehicles: 


See Diseases, Industrial; Motor Transportation; 
Safety and Health; Statistics, Dominion 
Bureau of. 


Veterans: 
See Polls; War. 


Veterans’ Land Act, 1942: 
provisions, 921-23. 


Vichy: 
See Freedom of Association; Labour Organiza- 
tion; Trade Unions. 


Victory Aircraft Limited: 
Government expropriation of former National 
Steel Car Aircraft plant, Malton, 1238. 


Vocational Education: 
See Technical and Vocational Education. 


Vocational Education Act, 1931: 
repeal of, 921. 


Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942: 
provisions, 921. 


Wages: 
comparison of price control in Canada and the 
United States, 571-73. 
discussed in I.L.O. review on industrial relations, 
1422. 
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Wages :—Con. 


Canada— 


wages and hours of ae in Canada (supple- 
ment, October, 1942), #240: 

index numbers (with table) of rates of wages in 
Canada, 1901-1941, 632-34. 

result of wage and price control policy, 1240. 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing War- 
time Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order, 


summary of Orders-in-Council governing wages 
stabilization policy, 33. 

summary of Order-in-Council governing Wartime 
Salaries Order, 33. 

amendment to Wartime Salaries Order re in- 
crease in, 690. 

clarification of salaries order in relation to wages 
order, 158. 

amendment to order clarifying status of firms 
paying bonus not pursuant to P.C. 7440, 159. 

text of es Wartime Salaries Order, 
283-7. 

clarified and amended provisions of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 778. 

provisions of Order-in-Council governing wage 
rates in Ontario and Quebec shipyards, 558. 

wage rates in Halifax shipyards, 561. 

appointment of Royal Commission to investi- 
gate dispute re wage rates in steel plants 
at Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney, 1173. 

rates on British Columbia and Manitoba com- 
munication projects, 1436. 

maximum hourly rates for workers on Govern- 
ment construction projects, Vancouver, 
Island, 796. 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing wazes 
and hours on Government contracts, 33. 

Wartime Wages Control Order extended to 
municipalities, 1368. 

summary of decisions of National War Labour 
Board, 564, 757, 880, 995, 1115, 1237. 

application of principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work’’ by National War Labour Board, 996. 

interpretative rulings (Bulletin No. 2) of National 


War Labour Board; and enforcement of — 


fair wage and labour conditions on Govern- 
ment contracts under administration of 
Board, 282-3. 

interpretative rulings (Bulletin No. 3) of National 
War Labour Board, 1239. 

no alteration in cost-of-living bonuses paid during 
periods: February 15—May 15, 128; May 15— 
August 15, 504; general order, 904; November 
15, 1942, to February 15, 1948, 1237. 

provisions of general order for adjustment of 
cost-of-living bonus, 904. 

payment of war bonuses to crews of Govern- 
ment steamers, 1045. 

wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1933, and 1937 
to 1941, 850. 

report issued by Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on wages paid farm help, 1030. 

Canadian Congress of Labour seeks establish- 
ment of national fuel policy to ensure ade- 
quate annual income for coal miners, 293; 
recommendations re Government’s wage 
policy, 293; requests deductions be itemized 
on pay cheques, 294; resolutions re Govern- 
ment’s wartime wages policy, 1150; advocates 
equal pay for equal work, 152; recom- 
oe ae re extension of control legislation, 

2. 

Relies discussed in presidential address before 
anadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, 1228; recommendations, 296, 1232. 
attitude of T. and L. Congress re price and wage 
control policy, As; suggestions re modifica- 
tion of wage rol policy, 179; favours 
national wage scale and agreenients in air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries, 1043; 

requests equal pay for equal work, 1043. 


United Kingdom: 


Wages :—Con. 


Alta.: amendment to Mining Industry Wages 
Security Act re inclusion of lumbering in- 
dustry, 589; repeal of Thresher Employees’ 
Lien Act, 589; regulations under Mining 
Industry Wages Security Act, 691. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 1941, 
1050; amendment to Truck Act re payment 
of wages in cash or by cheque, 433; non- 
adoption of amending Bill on Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, 434. 

Man.: schedule of minimum wage rates and 
maximum hours for public and _ private 
construction works, 733; amendments to 
Fair Wage Act re public ‘and private works 
in construction industry, 695; amendment to 
Wages Recovery Act, 695-96. 

N.B.: equal pay for equal work recommended 
by Federation of Labour, 1157; advocates 
inclusion of provincial and municipal em- | 
ployees under Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1157; recommendations re women in 
industry, 1157; income tax, 1157. 

N.S.: wage rates in Halifax shipyards, 561. 

Ont.: amendment to Master and Servant Act re 
recovery of, 695; new section under Mechan- 
ics’ Lien Act re provision of trust fund, 695. 


. Sask.: amendment to Act re fair wages for street 


railway employees in Moose Jaw, 592; 
payment of cost-of-living bonuses employees 
employees in the Public Service and Depart- 
ment of Telephones, 799; farm wages during 
1941, 803; summary of arrears of wages col- 
lected i in 1941, 808. 

settlement of coal miners’ 
illegal strike re, 258; national minimum wage 
established in coal mines, 999; wage adjust- 
ments in coal mining industry reeommended 
by Board of Investigation, 1242; orders under 
Holidays with Pay Act, 1053-54; draft 
resolution governing fair wages and con- 
ditions in government contracts, 1371. 


Australia: control of wages and profits under 


National Security (Economic Organization) 
Regulations, 657; pegged under plan of 
economic control, 131; rezgulations on replace- 
ment of men by women in industry, 657. 


South Africa: measures of price control, 1276-78. 
U.S.A.: 


stabilization order—control of wages, 
salaries, prices, profits and rents, 1140-42; 
order governing control of salaries, 1141; 
regulations governing wage and salary con- 
trol, 1286; introduction of policy of economic 
control by Congress requested by the Presi- 
dent, 1031; premium pay for holidays ‘‘ruled 
out’’ by executive order, 1118; application of 
principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal work’’ by 
National War Labour Board, 1118; National 
War Labour Board declines to reduce north- 
south wage differential in textile mills, 1000; 
agreement of labour to suspension of premium 
pay in wartime, 389; provisions of agree- 
ments establishing premium payments 
relinquished by shipyard workers, 512; 
summary of annual report of Wage and 
Hour Division, 780; reduction in wage 
differential in aluminum industry, 258; 
Michigan State law of equal pay for equal 
work upheld by Court, 659; recommenda- 
tions of A.F. of L.—overtime pay for Govern- 
ment employees, 1155; establishment of 
minimum wage for teachers, 1155; establish- 
ment of National War Labour Board as 
authority on all policies, 1156. Equal pay 
for equal work by women in industry urged 
by C.L.O., 1449- convention resolution of 
COs 1442. 


Mexico: ratification of I.L.O. convention re Statis- 


aes of Wages and Hours of Work (1938), 
211. 


Wages: 
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Cone. 

, See also Agreements, Industrial; Legal Decisions; 
Minimum Wages; National War Labour 
Board; Prices; Regional War Labour Boards; 
Salaries. 


War: 


factory welfare regulation in Great Britain and 
Canada, 929-31; correction, 1120. 

meeting of Emergency and Reconstruction 
Committee of I.L.0., 659. 

wartime conditions affecting merchant seamen 
discussed at conference of I.L.O. Joint 
Maritime Commission, 659. 

survey by International Labour Office on war 
and post-war social security, 260. 

model code of safety regulations for factories 
in preparation by I.L.0., 882. 

summary of report issued by International 
Labour Office on food control in Great 
Britain, 792. 

summary of pamphlet issued by International 
Labour Office on merchant seamen’s man- 
i pools and welfare facilities in Canada, 


Canada— 
ae of wartime measures affecting labour, 
2-36. 

Canada’s labour resources and the war effort— 
summary of measures adopted under various 
agencies, 37. 

, Temarks of Prime Minister at annual convention 
Of AVES of asp) 4113) 1114) 1158, 

text of consolidated Wartime Salaries Order, 

amendment to Wartime Salaries Order, 690. 

clarified and amended provisions of Wartime 

_ Wages Control Order, 778. 

interpretative rulings (Bulletin No. 2) of National 
War Labour Board; and enforcement of 
fair wage and labour conditions on Govern- 
ment contracts under administration of 
Board, 282-3. 

course of wartime employment, 79, 210, 323, 458, 
606, 711, 825, 950, 1070, 1189, 1323, 1456. 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing re- 
establishment of discharged soldiers, 35-36. 

introduction of Bill providing for reinstatement 
in civil employment of enlisted men, 255. 

passage of Bill providing for reinstatement in 
civil employment of persons discharged from 
active service, 754. 

provisions of Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1942), 920. 

provisions of Veterans’ Land Act (1942), 921-23. 

policy regarding Japanese nationals, 128. 

evacuation of Japanese nationals from protected 
areas in British Columbia, 254. 

ecru to Defence of Canada Regulations, 
84. 

new consolidation of National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) re compulsory 
military service, 1300. 

military pre-classification of man-power by 
National Selective Service, 1026. 

extension of assistance to science students, 756. 

provisions of Order-in-Council transferring func- 
tions and records of National Registration 
to Department of Labour, 417. 

amendments in National Registration regula- 
tions, 924. 

establishment of Inter-departmental Committee 
to study control and discipline of merchant 
seamen, 795. 

ee pore Seamen Discipline Regulations (1942), 
1437. 

amended order re Compensation to Seamen 
ier Damage to Effects) Regulations (1942), 
1733 


War:—Con. 


establishment of hostels in various Atlantic 
and Pacific ports for welfare of merchant 
seamen, 387. 

revised regulations under War Measures Act re 
payment of war pensions to seamen or de- 
pendents, 691. 
“Additional Regulations No. 4—Life Saving 
Applicances’’—governing seamen, 1436. 
compensation for damage caused by enemy 
action to fishing boats or gear, 924. 

provisions of orders governing service of British 
subjects or aliens on ships of Canadian 
registry or Government ships, 925. 

provisions of order re service of R.C.N.R. 
personnel as qualification for certificates 
of competency, 925. 

load-line rules for ships, 1437. 

amendment to Old Age Pensions Act re payment 

~ of pensions to members of armed forces 

irrespective of assigned pay, 583. 

co-ordination of compensation, pension and 
superannuation schemes, 1300. 

regulations governing Corps of (Civilian) Can- 
adian Fire Fighters for Service in the United 
Kingdom, 584. 

provisions of pensions for disablement or death 
of members of Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 
Fire Fighters, 924. 

amendment to Defence of Canada Regulations 
re fire attention in wartime, 796. 

amendments in Income War Tax Act, 923. 

reference to Supreme Court re validity of Emer- 
gency Legislation, 1368. 

summary of pamphlets on food in war and post- 
war periods, 1245. 

Canadian Congress of Labour pledges co-operation 


¢ in war effort, 291; criticism of Government 


* 


labour measures, 291; requests amendments 
to Defence of Canada Regulations, 293; 
recommends co-ordination of wealth and 
man-power, 294; recommendations re pay- 
ment of allowances to dependents of enlisted 
men, 294; resolutions re Government’s 
wartime wages policy, 1150; urges opening 
of ‘‘Second Front’? in Europe, 1152. 

_conscription for overseas service disfavoured by 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, 296. 

mobilization.of wealth and industries for national 
service urged by T. and L. Congress, 180; 
advocates amendment to Defence of Canada 
Regulations, 180; recommendations re en- 
listed men, 181; and re post-war period, 
181; urges opening of ‘‘Second Front’’, 1042; 
endorses immediate total war effort, 1043; 
resolution re anti-fascists and trade union 
leaders in internment camps, 1043. 

B.C.: provisions of Post-War Rehabilitation 
Act, 433; exemptions of war veterans from _ 
provisions of Poll Tax Act, 434. 

N.B.: recommendations of Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of Federation of Labour, 
1157. 

Ont.: financial aid for medical students in Ontario 
universities, 507. 

Que.: legislative resolution regarding recruiting 
of women, 805. 

Sask.: legislative resolution re organization of 
Re-establishment Committee, 592. 


United Kingdom: provision for mobilization of 


jabour in event of invasion, 510; assisted 
travel facilities for transferred workers, 843; 
juvenile training and post-war employment, 
1000; welfare conditions among women in 
armed services, 1246; resolutions adopted 
at annual convention of Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1241; summary of article on trade 
union membership problems of transferred 
war workers, 132. 
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War:—Conc. 

Australia; control and stabilization of economic 
resources, 131; administration of compulsory 
arbitration machinery, 313; reports of 
Parliamentary Joint Committee on Social 
Security, 1175. 

U.S.A.: establishment of nine-man War Man-power 
Commission, 511; establishment of National 
War Labour Board, 7; payment of benefits 
to workers displaced by war priorities, 129; 
rejection of priorities unemployment mea- 
sure, 256; statement of rulings re manage- 
ment-labour problems resulting from air 
raid protection training and volunteer war 
work, 512; protection of children in war- 
time, 1117; review of article on post-war 
planning, 550; A. F. of L. pledges assistance 
to President and armed forces, 1156; recom- 
mendations, 1156; ‘‘complete and active 
oy of the war effort’”’ pledged by C.I.O., 
1441, 

Germany: article issued by Labour Division of 
U.S. War Production Board on German 
treatment of labour in occupied countries, 





485. 

See also Australia; Child Welfare; Education; 
Employment; Fire Fighters; Holidays; 
Hostels; Housing; Industrial Relations; 


Juvenile Employment; Labour Conditions 
in Wartime; National Defence, Department 
of; National Selective Service; National 
War Labour Board; National Youth Ad- 
visory Council (United Kingdom); Orders- 
in-Council; Profiteering; Safety and Health; 
Seamen; Shipping; Technical and Vocational 
Education; University of Toronto; Wages; 
War Measures Act; War Production and 
Training; Women in Industry; Youth Em- 
ployment and Training. 


War Contracts: 
Canada— 
inspection and enforcement of fair wage con- 
ditions on government contracts, 283. 
‘‘general conditions’? in munitions and supply 
contracts, 1045. 
government inspection of industrial plants re 
enforcement of sanitary and medical facili- 
ties, 508. 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re wartime 
regulation of labour conditions, 1043. 
U.S.A.: centralization of authority recommended 
Dy Bee. Of ayo: 


War Emergency Training Program: 

statistical summary (with tables and charts), 
61-68, 167-74, 299-306, 435-42, 575-80, 683-89, 
781-87, 911-17, 1033-89, 1163-70, 1292-98, 
1427-34. 

continuation in 1942-43 provided by Order-in- 
Council, 387. 

summary of Order-in-Council governing revised 
and expanded program, 34. 

statistical summary of activities under, 1239. 

statistics of plant schools, 1238. 

certificates of approval granted to ‘five plant 
schools, 386. 

conference of Dominion-provincial officials, 256, 
385. 

part-time training of workers for war industries, 
11 


establishment of new program of ‘‘Job Relations 
Training’’, 1238. 

summary of activities re training of army trades- 
men, 652 

conversion of furniture manufacturing industry 
to full war production of aeroplane com- 
ponents, 1114. 

summary of bulletins on ‘‘Training for War In- 
dustry’’, 129. 

recommendations of Ontario executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 185. 





War Emergency Training Program:—Conc. 
Alta.: new regulations under Theatres Act re 
apprenticeship course, 1173. 
Ont.: activities during 1941-42, 1425. 
See also Plant Training. 


War Man-power Commission (U.S.A.): 

establishment of nine-man body, 511. 

granted control of industrial and military 
mobilization under new man-power regula- 
tions, 1415. 

plan to stop “‘labour pirating’’ announced in state- 
ments of chairman, 658. 

transfers gold-miners to non-ferrous metal in- 
dustry, 1244. 

Women’s Policy Commission established to 
assist War Man-power Commission, 1119. 

survey to facilitate employment of women, 1244. 

policy on employment of mothers of young 
children, 1244. 


War Measures Act: 

reference to Supreme Court re validity of Emer- 
gency Legislation, 1368. 

provisions of new orders affecting seamen, 59. 

enactment of Orders-in-Council re load-line rules 
for Canadian ships, 1437; Merchant Seamen 
Discipline Regluations, 1437. 

new consolidation of National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) re compulsory 
military service, 1300. 

enactment of Order-in-Council re Housing 
Co-ordination Committee, 1370, 1437. 

enforcement of health standards in war plants 
by Department of Pensions and National 
Health provided under, 583. 


War Production and Training: 
establishment of joint production committees 
of labour and management in war plants of 
Great Britain and the United States, 700. 
man-power mobilization in Canada and the 
United States discussed at meeting of 
[4.02 ;.1049. 

survey issued by I.L.O. on mobilization of man- 
power in Great Britain, 1139. 

factory welfare regulation in Great Britain and 
Canada, 929-31; correction, 1120. 

re-distribution of man-power in Canada and the 
United States discussed by I.L.O., 256. 

Canada— 

Canada’s labour resources and the war effort— 
summary of measures adopted under various 
agencies, 37. 

summary of wartime measures affecting labour, 

Sava ane of Joint Production Committees, 

statement of Minister of Labour on Pacific 
Coast shipyards, 677. 

visit a Minister of Labour to Great Britain, 


statement of Minister of Labour on reallocation 
of Japanese, 1369. 

Minister of Labour on responsibility in regard 
to absenteeism, 997. 

importance of massed production stressed in 
New Year’s message of Minister of Labour, 
4, 

statement of Prime Minister on industrial acci- 
dents, 1278. 

war industry and man-power situation reviewed 
by Director of National Selective Service, 


110s 

establishment of job instructor training program, 
504. 

extension of job instructor training program, 
1435. 


part-time training of workers for war industries, 
11 


War Production and Training: 


INDEX 





establishment of new program of ‘Job Rela- 
tions Training’’, 1238. 

establishment of ‘‘suggestion systems’”’ in several 
plants, 1116. 

summary of bulletins on ‘‘Training for War 
Industry’’, 129. 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing in- 
dustrial disputes in war industries, 32. 

establishment of National Selective Service 
to effect complete mobilization of man- 
power for war purposes, 402-27. 

Hoe man-power from civilian industries, 
1300. 

compulsory registration of all unemployed men 
between ages of 17 to 69 inclusive, 551. 

new consolidation of National War Service 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) re compulsory 
military service, 1300. 

extension of assistance to science students enter- 
ing universities to meet requirements for 
technical personnel, 756. 

new regulations governing control of employ- 
ment of university science students, 1369. 

Director of National Selective Service co- 
ordinating authority in placement of engin- 
ne and science university graduates, 

appointment of Diecior of Personnel Training, 
Department of Labour, to direct establish- 
ment of courses in personnel management in 
universities, 387. 

training program in personnel management 
established in universities, 254, 505, 655, 998. 

review of wartime shipping situation, 555-63. 

appeal for continuous operation of West Coast 
shipyards, 384. 

British shipbuilding workers to visit U.S. and 
Canadian shipyards, 1369. 

training for war production—statistical summary 
(with tables and charts) of emergency 
training program, 61-68, 167-74, 299-306, 
435-42, 575-80, 683-89, 781-87, 911-17, 1033- 
39, 1163-70, 1292-98, 1427-34. 

conference on Dominion-Provincial War Emer- 
gency Training Program, 256; summary of 
proceedings, 385. 

certificates of approval granted to five plant 
schools under War Emergency Training 
Program, 386. 

statistics of plant schools, 1238. 

statistical summary of activities under War 
Emergency Training Program, 1239. 

training of army tradesmen under War Emer- 
gency Training Program, 652. 

provisions of Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act (1942), 754, 921. 

ata Oe of inventory of employable persons, 

summary of Orders-in-Council governing labour 
supply, 34. 

report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
reserve of labour among women, 918. 

summary of Order-in-Council governing labour 
transference, 35. 

conversion of furniture manufacturing industry 
to full war production of aeroplane compon- 
ents, 1114. 

labour supply for construction of synthetic 
rubber plant, 1436. 

establishment of Emergency Coal Production 
Board, 1404, 1436. 

Government expropriation of National Steel 
Car Aircraft plant, Malton, 1238. 

genes of National Labour Supply Council, 

expansion of National Selective Service; trans- 
ference of military mobilization authority 
to Department of Labour, 1137, 1171. 

administration of National War Services Regula- 
tions transferred to Minister of Labour, 1171. 


War Production and Training: 
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government inspection of industrial plants 
re-enforcement of sanitary and medical 
facilities, 508. 

enforcement of health standards in war plants 
by Department of Pensions and National 
seine provided under War Measures Act, 

relation of proper nutrition to health and produc- 
tive efficiency of war workers, 573. 

importance of food in efficient production, 1245. 

pamphlet on industrial fatigue and medical 
services in industry, 1274. 

summary of pamphlets issued by Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health— 
‘‘Nutrition in Industry’’, 1047; ‘‘The Can- 
adian Nutrition Program’’, 880. 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour re effect of Government’s wage 
policy on industrial workers, 293; urges 
modification of Order-in-Council (restriction 
of right to strike in war industries), 293; 
urges establishment of Industrial Councils 
in each basic industry, 507. 

government operation of industrial plants recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 178; urges 
stricter supervision of health conditions 
in war plants, 180; endorses immediate total 
war effort, 1043. 

B.C.: Minister of Labour announces three shift 
continuous operation of shipyards, 384, 555, 
773, 924, 1007; and appointment of Royal 
Commission to investigate production meth- 
ods in shipyards, 773, 924, 1007. 

N.S.: provisions of Coal Mines Regulation 
(Wartime Emergency) Act, 805. 

Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force to 
meet shortage of farm labour: review of 
measures taken in 1941, 443-46; activities 
under farm labour program, 654; financial 
aid for medical students in Ontario univer- 
sities, 507. 

Que.: new regulations under Trade Schools 
Act, 308. 


United Kingdom: twenty-first report of Select 


Committee on National Expenditure, and 
Government Statement Relating to -Pro- 
duction, 188-91; enforced measures reviewed 
in Government Statement Relating to 
Production, 190; summary of measures pur- 
suant to Government man-power policy and 
national service, 191; organization of labour 
supply—registration of workers: Registra- 
tion of Employment Order, 1941—compulsory 
recruitment and transfer of workers: National 
Service (No. 2) Act, 1941—control of labour 
turnover: essential work orders, 931-34; 
release of civil defence personnel for em- 
ployment in war industries, 813; transfer of 
labour to essential war industries, 1401; 
establishment of volunteer munitions plant, 
1284; joint production committees in British 
engineering industry, 760; establishment of 
joint production consultative and advisory 
committees in ordnance factories, O12: 
reduction of working hours in factories, 
1117; extended employment of women in 
ordnance factories, 259; new regulations 
under Hours of Day Work in Factories 
(Women and Young Persons) Order, 655; 
conscription of women in services and in- 
dustry, 193; wartime factory conditions re- 
viewed in annual report of inspector, 1288-91; 
remarks of British Minister of Labour praise 
Canada’s war effort, 1236; provisions of 
Defence regulations governing employment 
of school children in agriculture, 656; juvenile 
training and post-war employment, 1000; 
resolutions adopted at annual convention of 
Trades Union Congress, 1241; summaries of 
pamphlets on mobilization of Wwoman- 
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War Production and Training :—Conc. 
power, 1000; on war-time employment of 
women in shipbuilding and allied industries, 
1242. 

Australia: control and stabilization of economic 
resources, 131; provisions of National Secur- 
ity (Industrial Lighting) Regulations, 1299; 
regulations governing hours of labour, 1373: 
conclusions of British Ministry of Supply 
Mission re excessive overtime, 260. 

New Zealand: establishment of National Emer- 
gency Disputes Board, 1241; provisions of 
Industrial Man-power Emergency Regula- 
tions, 1373. 

South Africa: regulations governing compulsory 
arbitration of disputes in war industries, 
1291; control of labour supply in engineering 
industry, 131. 

U.S.A.: establishment of nine-eman War Man- 
power Commission, 511; new man-power 
regulations—control of industrial and mili- 
tary mobilization by War Man-power Com- 
mission, 1415; plan of War Man-power Com- 
mission to stop ‘‘labour pirating’’, 658; 
no-strike pledges by trade unions, 8; joint 
conference of labour and industry on pre- 
vention of strikes in wartime, 7; labour 
yields right to strike and premium pay in 
wartime, 389; industrial war training on 
24-hour schedule, 8; experience of Ford 
Motor (Detroit plant) in wartime working 
hours, 257; summary of opinions re effect 
of maximum working hours on safety and 
health of workers, 389; survey of employers’ 
opinions on optimum hours of work in war 
production, 390; relaxation of labour laws 
governing hours of labour, employment of 
women, etc., 448; multiple-shift operation in 
war industries, 857; 48-hour week recom- 
mended for war plants, 881; determining 
optimum hours in war plants, 1372; suspen- 
sion of 8-hour day for construction workers 
of Civil Aeronautics Authority, 1506; mobil- 
ization of women workers for war industry, 
1119; inventory of man-power required for 
war industries, 388; urgency of man-power 
problem and industrial recruitment of 
women indicated in press reports, 257; 
memorandum extract on deferment of ‘ ‘key” 
men in maintenance of labour relations, 257; 
statement of rulings re management- labour 
problems resu/ting from air raid protection 
training and volunteer war work, 512; estab- 
lishment of labour-management production 
drive committees urged by War Production 
Board, 1039; government standards for 
wartime employment of young workers in 
agriculture, 379; transfer of gold miners to 
non-ferrous metal industry, 1244; rejection 
of priorities unemployment measure, 256; 
Secretary of Labour on relaxation of labour 
standards, 129; consultation service on acci- 
dent prevention, 1245; recommendations of 
A.F. of L. re hours of ‘labour, 1155, re prison 
labour, 1156; C.I.O. pledges assistance to 
armed forces, 1442; summary of reports 
on—the problem and preventives of absen- 
teeism, 903; ‘‘Women in War Industries’, 
739; ‘Job Instruction’’, 936; ‘‘Women’s 
Employment in Artillery Ammunition 
Plants, 1942’’, 1174; reports presented at 
eaten Conference on Labour Legislation, 
194 


Germany: Nazi technique in industrial man-power 
shortage, 132. 


See also Collective Bargaining; Holidays; 
Hostels; Housing; Labour Conditions in 
Wartime; Labour-Management Co-opera- 
tion; Safety and Health; Wages; Women in 
Industry. 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel: 
ae under Order-in-Council (P.C. 780), 


appointment of Director, 506. 


distribution of scientific and technical personnel 
by, 408, 425-27. 


Wartime Housing Limited: 

N.S.: amendment in Halifax Charter re housing, 
807; enactment of legislation re entrance of 
municipalities into agreements with, 807. 

Que.: enactment of legislation allows municipal- 
ities to enter into agreements re workmen’s 
housing, 803. 

See also Housing. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 

comparison of price control policy in Canada and 
the United States, 571-73. 

clarification of price ceiling policy, 57-58. 

result of wage and price control policy, 1240. 

recent regulations governing operation of price 
control—57-58, 160-65, 288-91, 428-33, 565-71, 
679-82, 788-92, 905-10, 1027-30, 1143-47, 
1279-84, 1417-22. 

directed to conduct release of man-power from 
civilian industries, 1300. 

policy of curtailment and elimination of non- 
essential work, 1027. 

establishment of Industrial Division for curtail- 
ment of non-essential work, 1148. 

reference to Supreme Court re valiaity of Emer- 
gency Legislation, 1368. 

amendment to Consumer Credit Order, 906. 

to make recommendations re housing to Housing 
Co-ordination Committee, 1370. 

appointment of administrators, 58. 

issues survey on ‘‘A Year of the Price Ceiling 
in Canada’’, 1237. 

See also Labour Conditions in Wartime; Orders- 


in-Council; Prices; War; War Production 
and Training; and various commodity 
headings. 


Wartime Salaries Order: 
text of consolidated order, 283-7. 
statement of clarification, 158. 
amendment re increases, 690. 


Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order: 
interpretative rulings (Bulletin No. 2) issued by 
National War Labour Board, 283. 


Wartime Wages Control Order: 

provisions of clarified and amended order, 
778-80. 

interpretative rulings (Bulletin No. 3) of National 
War Labour Board, 1239. 

extension to municipalities, 1368. 

inclusion of provincial and municipal employees 
recommended by New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1157. 

See also Cost of Living. 


Wartime Wages Policy: 
recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 293. 


Wax: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to maximum price of beeswax, 432. 


Welfare: 
See Child Welfare; Factories; Industrial Rela- 
tions; Labour Conditions in Wartime; 
Nurseries; Seamen. 
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Wholesale Trade: 


establishment of Committee to advise the 
Wholesale Administration of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, 570. 

See also Prices. 


Women in Armed Services: 
Canada— . 


passage of Bill providing for reinstatement in 
civil employment of persons discharged 
from active service, 754. 

inclusion of Women’s Army Corps under Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act (1942), 
920. 

United Kingdom: inclusion under National Ser- 

vice Acts, 191; report of Committee on 

Amenities and Welfare Conditions, 12468; 

compulsory recruitment under National 

Service Acts, 193, 1423. 


Women in Industry: 


welfare regulation in Great Britain and Canada, 
929-31; correction, 1120. 
“Weight Lifting by Women in Industry’’, 808. 


Canada— 


establishment of National Selective Service— 
policy of mobilization of woman-power, 
402, 405, 414, 775. 

war industry and man-power situation reviewed 
by Director of National Selective Service, 

Or 

application of principle of ‘‘equal pay for equal 
work’”’, by National War Labour Board, 
996. 

registration of women in 20-24 age group, 1026. 

registration completed of Women’s Division of 
National Selective Service, 1137. 

training for industrial employment urged at 
Dominion-Provincial Conference on War 
Emergency Training Program, 385. 

report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics on re- 
serve of labour among women, 918. 

employment of women in fisheries, 1156. 

convention report of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1230. 

Man.: new regulation under Mines Act authorizes 
employment in mines, 1046. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of Labour 
re minimum wages, 1157. 

Ont.: employment by International Nickel 
Company, Limited, 1044, 1171. 

Que.: legislative resolution regarding recruiting 
of women, 805. 

United Kingdom: conscription in services and in- 

dustry, 193; inclusion under National Ser- 

vice Acts, 191, 192; registration of, 192; 

provisions of Employment of Women (Con- 

trol of Engagement) Order (1942), 794, 933; 

new regulation of hours for women and young 

persons, 655;. extended employment in ord- 

nance factories, 259; resolutions adopted at 

Conference of National Committee of 

British Engineering Union, 760; women 

admitted to Amalgamated Engineering 

Union, 1116; factory nursery centre estab- 

lished by Rowntree and Company, Limited, 

to encourage employment of married women 

with children, 340; summaries of pamphlets 

on war-time employment in shipbuilding 

and allied industries, 1242; on mobilization 

of woman-power, 1000. 

Australia: regulations on replacement of men by 

women in industry, 657. 

U.S.A.: mobilization of workers for war industry, 

1119; increased recruitment for war in- 

dustries indicated in press reports, 257; 

equal pay for women in industry, 1118; 

Michigan State Law of equal pay for equal 

work upheld by Court, 659; policy of War 

Man-power Commission on employment of 

mothers of young children, 1244; observance 


Women in Industry :—Conce. 

of priorities in employment of war workers, 
1026; regulations governing wartime employ- 
ment in Michigan, 1002; survey to facilitate 
employment of, 1244; relaxation of age limit 
for employment of girls on government 
contracts, 774; relaxation of labour laws 
governing hours of work in industry, 448; 
survey of conditions in New York state 
laundries following minimum wage order, 
668; survey of occupations suitable for 
women in various trades and _ industries, 
658; resolutions of C.1.O. convention, 1442; 
bulletin on ‘‘Women’s Employment in 
Artillery Ammunition Plants, 1942”, 1174; 
summary of report (Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 41) on ‘‘Women in Factory 
Work’’, 554; bulletin on recreation and 
housing for war workers, 772; summary of 
report on ‘‘Women in War Industries’’, 739. 

See also Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture; Women in Armed Services. 





Women’s Policy Committee (U.S.A.): 
established to assist in mobilization of women 
workers for war industry, 1119. 


Wood: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to fuelwood, 566. 


Woodmen’s Lien Act (Saskatchewan): 
revised statute, 592. 


Wool: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to, 569, 1144. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada— 

co-ordination of compensation, pension and 
superannuation schemes, 1300, 

recommendations of Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 1231. 

unity in provincial laws urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 1043. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 919; renewed 
regulations under Electrical Protection Act, 
585; new regulations applying to oil and gas 
well-drilling plants, etc., 692; amendments 
to Act, 589. 

B.C.: annual report of Board, 919; additional 
compensable diseases under Act, 1174; 
report of Commissioner appointed to in- 
quire into operation of Act, 1158; new first- 
aid requirements issued by Board, 693. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 1098; new section 
under Act, 697. 

N.B.: annual report of Board, 699; injury from 
lightning not, compensable under Act, 498; 
amendments to Act recommended by 
Federation of Labour, 1157. 

.S.: annual report of Board, 699; revised regula- 
tions under Act, 806. 

Ont.: statistical summary of accidents, 1030, 
1138; provisions of new regulations under 
Act, 308; amendments to Act, 694; benefits 
awarded in 1941, 509; inclusion of pre-em- 
ployment and pre-enlistment classes of War 
Emergency Training Program under Act, 
1425; amendments to Act requested by T. 
and L. Congress, 185. 

Que.: annual report of Board (1941), 1344; addi- 
tional compensable disease, 1303; amend- 
ments recommended by Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, 183. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 1098; new sections 
under Act, 591; inclusion of test flying under 
provisions of Act, 799; six air transport 
companies brought within scope of Act by 
new regulations, 588. 
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Workmen’s Compensation:—Conc. 
U.S.A.: recommendations of Committee at 
National Conference on Labour Legislation, 
194. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Wrappings: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
regard to food, meat, fruit and vegetable 
packages, 289, 566, 569. 


Yarn: 
See Cloth. 


Youth Employment and Training: 
Canada— 
progress report of industrial training program, 
61-68, 167-74, 299-306, 485-42, 575-80, 683-89, 
781-87, 911-17, 1033-39, 1168-70, 1292-98, 
1427-34. 


Youth Employment and Training :—Conc. 
Ont.: establishment of Farm Service Force to 
meet shortage of farm labour; review of 
measures taken in 1941, 443-46; progress of 
industrial training program during 1941, 186. 
United Kingdom: report of Committee of Enquiry 
into recruitment for coal mining industry, 
1243; registration of juveniles, 192; summary 
of youth training and welfare program, 
881; summary of report on youth welfare 
scheme in Scotland, 1414; proposals of Trades 

Union Congress for post-war reform, 1287. 
U.S.A.: government standards for wartime em- 
ployment of young workers in agriculture, 
379; relaxation of age limit for employment 

of girls on government contracts, 774. 


Youth Welfare: 
See Child Welfare; Youth Employment and 
Training. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was a substantial contra-seasonal 
expansion in industrial activity at the 
beginning of November, according to returns 
furnished to the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics by 12,775 firms with 1,676,193 employees, 
as compared with 1,658,248 in the preceding 
month. Each of these firms ordinarily em- 
ploys a minimum of 15 workers. The index, 
(based on the average for the calendar year 
1926 as 100), advanced from its previous 
maximum of 165-8 at October 1, 1941, to 167°6 
at the date under review. The figures for 
November 1 in recent years of the record 
were as follows: 1940, 139-2; 1939, 123-6; 
1938, 114-6 and 1937, 125-2. In 1929, when 
industrial employment generally averaged 
higher than in any other pre-war year, the 
November 1 figure had been 124:6. 


Since the improvement at the beginning 
of November, 1941, over October 1 was a 
reversal of the usual seasonal trend indicated 
in the experience of the last twenty years, 
the seasonally-adjusted index showed a further 
important gain, rising from 157-7 in the pre- 
ceding month, to 160-4 at the beginning of 
November. 

The increase in personnel was accompanied 
by the largest advance in weekly payrolls 
indicated since the record of current earnings 
was commenced in March, 1941. The total 
amount reported as having been paid to those 
employed at November 1 for services rendered 
in the last week in October was $45,279,584, 
an increase of 3-6 per cent over the wage 
payments made by the same firms in the 
last week in September. The per capita 
average rose from $26.36 in the final week in 
September, to $27.01 in the last week in 
October. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of December, 1941, the percentage 
of unemployment among local trade unions 
stood at 3-3 in contrast with percentages of 
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3:1 at the beginning of November and 6:2 
at the beginning of December, 1940. The 
percentage for December was based on re- 
turns compiled from 2,107 labour organizations 
with a total membership of 324,071 persons. 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.—Reports received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices during the month 
of INovember, 1941, showed declines from 
October, 1941, and also from November a 
year ago. In the first instance all industrial 
divisions, except manufacturing and logging, 
recorded, declines, the largest being in services, 
construction and maintenance and farming, 
while under the second comparison, although 
gains were shown in manufacturing, logging, 
services and trade, a very large reduction in 
construction and maintenance, as well as one 
of marked proportion in farming, were 
responsible for the net loss recorded. Vacan- 
cies in November, 1941, numbered 43,439, 
applications, 64,324 and there were 39,997 
placements in regular and casual employment. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living in Canada caleu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon average prices in the period 
1935 to 1989 as 100 was 115-8 at the beginning 
of December, 1941, as compared with 116-3 
at the beginning of November; 108-0 at the 
beginning December, 1940; and 100-8 at the 
the beginning of August, 1939. The advance 
between August, 1939, and December, 1941, 
was 14:9 per cent. The index for December, 
1941 was 4-8 per cent lower than the average 
for 1929. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices 
in 1926 as 100 was 93-8 for the week ended 
December 26, 1941, as compared with 93-9 
for the week ended November 28 and 94:0 
for the weeks ended November 7 and 14. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 
















































1941 1940 
December November October December November October 
Employment Index............. ()ineerretetneee ss 167-6 165-8 139-1 139-2 136-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

union members)............... (8) 3-3 3-1 2-7 6-2 5-0 4-4 
Prices, wholesale, index......... (2) 193-8 94-0 93-8 84-2 84-0 83-3 
Cost of living index.............. (2) 115-8 116-3 115-5 108-0 107-8 107-0 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (2) lo sarsameae ek 147-1 152-4 174-1 135-7 131-9 
Retail sales adjusted index...(4) (2)].............. 138-6 138-0 130-9 123-0 120-1 
Wholesslesaloss) se 2) Vs es. Seely ae 147-4 170°5 125-0 131-7 143-4 
Common stocks index............ (2) 766-8 68-8 69-1 70-3 74-5 74-2 
Preferred stocks index........... 2) APE acct ie dere 102-6 102-2 101-7 103-0 100-7 
Bond yields Dominion index..... (2) 193-8 93-6 94-9 97-0 98-0 98°6 
National income index...... (8) (2) cence 5 EE 131-3 130-9 124-4 127-0 126-7 
Physical Volume of Business 

BTICCS ewer See es es (CRED) as ak Cabaret 131-7 139-4 128-3 129-7 129-0 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (2p IR SEN 143-3 156-9 140-6 146-9 146-4 

Minera! production........... (2) is caramel tee ts 125-6 123-6 123-5 128-0 117-1 
Manufacturing...............- (2) Tit fete eee st 149-4 167-9 142-3 146-9 146-4 
Construction... 225%. ..e2ork (| ane i eiga o 132-1 148-8 187-4 278-2 143-4 
Electric power............... (2) igh. Bad ee a 137-5 137-4 111-4 109-0 108-8 

DISTRIB UMON cn. esieek eee om (ZOE Nas ee ace 111-8 109-5 107-1 100-3 99-2 

Trade employment........... (2) G00 OE, WEEE ES SEIT 123-9 116-8 112-5 112-8 
Garlonadingg: val dene acer (2) ee ah ae ee 126-6 121-1 125-1 114-8 108-8 
IM POrcBA&. ee eis Sess c (2) 9958... $25. 159-3 170-3 171-6 136-0 148-8 
Exports, excluding gold...... (2) os one 163-2 139-5 119-9 132-7 119-3 

PRODUCERS’ Goops............ io een, Ses per 146-1 160-6 145-2 152-0 146-5 

Consumers’ Goops............ (2), eerie fd 118-2 119-7 112-4 108-8 112-7 
Trade, external, aggregate..(7) $ |.............. 298,269, 146 280,496, 801 201,013,136 220, 687,838 215,435, 662 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

SUMptonsovee.).. ee. AT), SEA] | ecpeeey nei aay 134,190,517 140, 819,038 102,302,476 102, 283 , 687 108, 644, 852 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ 150,472,000] 162,435,090} 188,129,242 97,620,927) 117,452,172 102,972,407 
Customs duty collected....... 27): Ae es 14,289,138 16, 620,310 13,404, 893 13,088, 593 14, 291,595 
Bank debits to individual 

BeCOUNtS £0... Lee cma heen Sis] Sa eee 3,426, 905, 805] 3,627,176, 887} 3,208,347,577| 3,049,322, 205) 3,526, 624, 710 
Bank notes in circulation.. ..(8) $ |.............. 462, 137, 735 442,449,376 347,378, 004 338, 213, 181 337, 844,271 
Bank deposits savings......... SF] 25 ee 1,639, 201,355} 1,591, 700,076) 1,641,313, 845] 1, 625,878,423] 1,599, 463,510 
are loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,128, 629,395) 1, 146,857,168 998,674,961] 1,021,276, 282] 1,024,278, 286 

ailway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CANS icohh Conta nee. cee oe (2) pace 236,343 273, 662 279,328 216, 872 239, 295 247,582 

Canadian N ational Railways, 

gross earnings........... $ 28,011,381 27,292,966 28,760,510 23,565, 123 22,389,448 22,984,979 
Operating expenses........ St | ee Peer ee | nw ec eas 19, 727, 676 15, 203, 599 14, 680,335 15,399, 680 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 21,204,000 20, 208, 000 21,577,000 16,335, 666 15,890, 000 16, 891, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 15,006, 465 15, 638, 764 11,529,460 10, 816, 808 11,421,353 
Steam railways, freight in 
GON-Ta1 OSs, hes orne coe AMM tee Perea ave cueiateuets | S8ilone cay suehe'e rs os 4,795, 930,000! 3,772,086,000) 3,371,032,000} 3,546, 751,000 
Building permits: *.....cceeee 6 A oC cereale 11,465,444 13, 137, 056 7,357, 898 11,132,109 12,430, 766 
Contracts awarded.........(1°) $. 19, 109, 000 22,889,500 29,082, 000: 16,918,300 54,981,900 26,360, 600 
a Oe eae 138,785 187,114 110.477 109.576 100,385 
i tings. ceae GONS [Seer crocs: 221,367 222, 85¢ ; , ; 
ec a Wa 16 Wetctice LOTS deca es ots 17,078 16, 809 18,397 11, 654 15,016 
Oli oR ee sae a ae OUNCES | An eeteiere sis sif« deverege gan ss = 461, 168 450, 862 450,712 468,170 
Coal oes icc ce Se ea ee CONST... coh Gentes: Ss 1,825,158 1, 867, 666 1, 643, 092 1,878,344 1,734, 009 
Titi! 
‘aero He a : ; se italics scrote + « 329,960, 689 292,205,314 278,927, 102 326, 428, 000 332,991, 884 
Flour production.............. IpDIstlictccceetamtens + '« 1, 664, 803 1,595,931 1,076, 132 1,588,428 1,872,514 
Sugar, manufactured........ (leet ee mee sno comer 167,952,019 162, 213,036 87,221,405 164, 005, 409 174,045,529 
Footwear PROGUCLION. J ...c.ee0 08 AILS | iocupeeteverss 0.3": 2,935, 564 3,141,512 2,044, 725 2, 230, 000 2,531, 659 
ions, 
eT ae, See ew REE ss: 3,183,982, 000| 8, 140,317,000] 2,584,341, 000] 2, 524,860,000] 2, 487,455, 009 
Aalesiof insurance. cpcc.k. «Snes Sh [ba etearbe so : 4,470.000] 41,305,000} 33,364,000] 32,506,000] 30,963,000 
Newsprint production.......... TONE! vio oo. pabOlagoe 300, 310 318, 800 252,900 82,340 309,960 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc.|.......--..-+- 21,545 19,360 23,355 23, 621 21,1384 





e Hang of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


‘the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
t Week ended December 26. 


(1) Base, 1926=100, (2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. (3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(4) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variation. (5) Tentative computation. (8) Adjusted where 
necessary for seasonal variation. 7) Excluding gold. (8) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in 


circulation minus the holdings of Chartered banks. (*) Figures for four weeks ended December 27, 1941 and correspond- 
ing previous periods. (10) MacLean’s Building Review. (41) Sugar production given in periods of 4 weeks ending 
~ November 29 and November 1, 1941; December 31, November 30 and November ?, 1940, 
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Comparative figures on a monthly basis are 
94-0 for November 1941; 84-2 for December, 
1940; and 72-3 for August, 1989, prewar. 
The increase between the month of August, 
1939, and the week ended December 26, 
1941, was 29-7 per cent. 


Business Statistics.—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are shown in the table on page 2 
The index of the national income which is 
stated to be the most comprehensive measure 
of productive activity was slightly higher in 
November, 1941, than in the preceding month 
and higher also than in November, 1940. The 
index of the physical’ volume of business, 
reflecting activity in mining, manufacturing, 
construction, electric power, and in the dis- 
tribution of goods, was about 5 per cent lower 
in November than in the preceding month 
but was slightly higher than in November, 
1940. In the former comparison considerable 
decline was recorded in the manufacturing 
and construction groups, the latter group 
being substantially lower also than than in 
November, 1940. The other principal groups 
mentioned above were higher both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with 
November, 1940. 


In manufacturing the production of flour 
totalled 17-3 millions of barrels for the first 
eleven months of 1941 or about 30 per cent 
more than for the similar period of 1940. The 
production of boots and shoes was about 20 
per cent greater in the same comparison, 
steel ingot production 17 per cent greater, and 
production of automobiles and trucks 28 per 
cent greater. 

In the distribution of goods, car loadings 
and exports were higher in November both 
as compared with the previous month and 
with November, 1940. Imports were lower 
than in the previous month but higher than 
in November, 1940. Substantial reduction in 
sales of stores specializing in the retail sale 
of furniture, radios and electrical equipment 
was recorded for November reflecting the 
restrictions in instalment buying imposed in 
October. Increases in other lines of retail 
business included in the monthly survey were 
smaller than those recorded in earlier months 
of the year and the general index, unadjusted, 
was lower than in October while the adjusted 
index was fractionally higher. Sales of whole- 
sale merchants in November were 14 per 
cent lower than in October, a more than 
seasonal decline, but were 12 per cent greater 
than for November, 1940. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—In December the 
number of strikes and lockouts on record was 
ll, involving 5,718 workers, causing time loss 
of 54,945 man working days, as compared with 
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14 disputes in November, involving 4,880 
workers with time loss of 42,791 days. The 
strike of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, accounted for approximately half of 
the workers and a large percentage of the 
time loss in both of these months. In 
December, 1940, there were 10 disputes involv- 
ing 953 workers, resulting in time loss of 3,150 
days. The only dispute of importance was a 
strike of 220 coal miners at Rosedale, Alberta, 
for a week. 

Of the 11 disputes during December, 1941, 
9 were terminated, three in favour of the 
employers, four in compromise settlements, 
one was partially successful, while one other 
was indefinite in result. Two disputes, in- 
volving 2,513 workers, were recorded as unter- 
minated at the end of the month. 


These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 


Eleven applications for the 
establishment of Boards of 


oie Conciliation and Investi- 
Trvcetigntion gation were received during 
yor the month of December. 

Three boards submitted 


reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 9. 


More cases were dealt with 
in the administration of — 
the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act during the 
calendar year 1941 than in 
any previous year since its 
enactment in March, 1907. 
In the 35-year period 
1907-1941 the Department 
of Labour received 1,173 applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation, am average of 34 per year, and 
in the same period 674 boards were estab- 
lished, an average of 19 per year. In the year 
just ended 143 applications were received and 
53 boards were established. 

This increase in activity was principally due 
to the extension of the scope of the statute 
to cover disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war work. A similar 
expansion in the volume of proceedings, 
although to a lesser degree, was experienced 
during the first World War. 

In the 35 years of operation of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, as a result 
of board procedure, cessation of work was 


Proceedings 
under Indus- 
trial Disputes 
Investigation Act 
during Calendar 


Year, 194] 
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averted or ended in all but 52 cases. There 
were 9 such “strikes after award” in 1941. 

An interesting development during the past 
year was the provision by Order in Council 
(P.C. 4020, dated June 6, 1941, as amended 
by PC. 4844, dated July 2, 1941, and PC. 
7068, dated September 10, 1941), for the 
appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissions consisting of one or more mem- 
bers. It was intended that such tribunals 
would make prompt preliminary investigation 
of disputes and, failing mutually satisfactory 
adjustment, would advise the Minister of 
Labour on the matters at issue. 


putes Inquiry Commission under the chairman- 


ship of Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, the present | 


Minister of Labour, with Messrs. Gilbert 
Jackson and George Hodge as associate mem- 
bers, investigated 50 disputes concerning which 
applications had been made for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. In 23 cases the Commission effected 
settlements resulting in the withdrawal of the 
Board applications, in 15 cases the Com- 
mission reported that the circumstances did 
not warrant the establishment of a board, in 4 
cases it reported to the Minister on the 
matters at issue without making a recom- 
mendation and in 8 cases the Commission 
recommended the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


An Order in Council (P.C. 
10156 of January 7, 1942) 
passed under the War 
Measures Act makes pro- 
vision for insuring workers 
in insurable categories, the remuneration of 
whom has been raised above $2,000 per annum 
by war conditions. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act provides that persons are not insur- 
able if employed at a rate of remuneration 
exceeding $2,000 in a year. 

It has been represented to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission that war condi- 
tions resulting in longer working hours, pay- 
ment of overtime, cost-of-living bonuses, etc., 
result in many workers who would normally 
be receiving less than the $2,000 limit earning 
in excess of that amount. Consequently, they 
are unable to contribute or, if unemployed, to 
receive benefits. Under the Order, such per- 
sons will be brought into the insurable class. 


It is also provided in the Order, that the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee will investigate and report upon the 
provision of unemployment insurance for all 
persons exempted only by reason of the para- 
graph fixing the $2,000 limit. 

An article giving further information con- 
cerning this Order in Council will be found in 


Extension of 
Unemployment 
Insurance 


During the | 
latter half of 1941 a three-man Industrial Dis- | 
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the article entitled “Activities of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission,” appearing else- 
where in this issue. 


In a message issued during 
the Christmas season, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, ap- 
pealed to Canadian labour 
and industry to close their 
ranks and put the full weight of their industrial 
strength into the fight by sinking their petty 
differences in the interests of the nation. 

The Minister emphasized the gravity of the 
situation facing the Canadian soldiers assisting 
in the defence of Hong Kong, and declared: 
“So let our Yuletide celebrations be tempered 
by the thought that this nation has a rendez- 
vous with its destiny. Nothing matters but 
that we face it strong, with courage and a 
common spirit of self-sacrifice.” 

Mr. Mitchell then stressed the importance 
of mass production, and stated: “The deciding 
factor in this war will be the mass production 
of munitions made possible by the industrial 
partnership of Canada and the United States, 
with the genius of the engineer and the skill 
and devotion of labour to fulfil it. Let us 
remember that the men and women in our 
industries are just as much ‘a marching army’ 
as the men of our fighting forces. 

“We cannot put the full weight of our indus- 
trial strength into the fight unless we close 
our ranks. As Minister of Labour I appeal to 
all to put aside every interest but that of our 
nation and cause. That is the real basis for 
mutual understanding in the settlement of our 
labour problems at this time. The resolution 
for the New Year should be ‘no lockouts; no 
strikes; no slowdowns.’ 

“The Department of Labour is at the service 
of all but there must be willingness to co- 
operate, willingness to sink petty differences if 
the department is to serve to the highest end. 

“Recent and past history has shown us that 
the nation that is without unity lacks vital 
strength, cannot hope to defend itself and is 
headed: for oblivion. 

“When the story of these days is written let 
the pages record that we on the industrial front 
fully measured up to our responsibilities and 
duties.” 


New Year’s 
message of 
Minister of 
Labour 


Emphasizing the serious- 
ness and the vital import- 
ance of the struggle which 


New Year’s 
messages of 


Canadian still lies ahead before the 
Labour enemies of freedom are van- 
Leaders quished, Canadian Labour 


leaders in their New Year’s 
messages, called upon workers in particular and 
all citizens in general to devote themselves to 
the survival of democracy. 
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Pointing out that the nation is at war “not 
for the acquisition of new territories or na- 
tional aggrandizement but because basic prin- 
ciples are at stake,’ Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada declared: 

“Tt cannot be too strongly stated that mere 
hp service is of no avail against the efficient 
barbarism of the Hun. The call is for definite 
action. The conviction that all we now possess 
is worth preserving and worth fighting and 
sacrificing for, inspires us to consecrate our- 
selves to a war effort that will more than 
match the fanatical zeal of Hitler and his 
gangster associates. . .” 


In concluding his message Mr. Moore said: 

“Tt is a people’s war and workers, employers 
and government should each be given and 
accept their responsibilities for joint action in 
the common cause. Those I have the honour 
to represent know that the interests of organ- 
ized Jabour are at stake, but it is also true that 
the interests of other classes in our community 
are likewise in jeopardy. While free trade 
unionism would vanish with defeat, so also 
would all other freedom. Let all, therefore, 
bravely accept the challenge and prove our- 
selves worthy heirs of those who, through the 
ages, have counted it a privilege to battle for 
freedom. In this manner 1942 will add another 
glorious page to the history of the forward 
march of mankind.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, pledged the co-opera- 
tion of his organization with other labour 
bodies, employers and governments “in any 
measures that may be taken to make our par- 
ticipation in the war fully effective.” 


Mr. Mosher emphasized the quickened tempo 
of Canada’s war effort and the threat to the 
Pacific coast. He too, dealt with -the all- 
inclusive aspect of the war saying: 

“Tt has been truly said that this is a 
workers’ war, for while they are not responsible 
for the war, they furnish the vast majority of 
the soldiers and sailors and airmen from their 
families, and their labour provides the immense 
quantities of material that war demands. They 
realize that they are more deeply concerned 
with the issue of the war than any other class, 
because not only what they have achieved but 
their hopes of further achievement are at stake. 
The workers have known slavery, feudalism, 
and industrial exploitation. By virtue of the 
principles of freedom and democracy they 
managed by slow degrees to build up labour 
organizations In many industrialized nations, 
but the dictatorships in Italy and Germany 
destroyed the labour movement in those coun- 
tries, as well as in the rest of Europe which 
they have conquered. . .” 


Mr. Mosher referred to his proposal of a 
conference of the four major. central labour 
bodies on this continent to promote better 
relationships between the organizations con- 
cerned to provide for consultation and co- 
operation with representatives of industry and 
government. 

The president of the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, Mr. Alfred Char- 
pentier, referred to the value of the establish- 
ment of the principle of stabilization of wages 
in wartime and the inauguration of unemploy- 
ment insurance which he considered would 
assist greatly in providing for the adjustment 
period following the war. “The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and its system of employ- 
ment placement offices and vocational rehabili- 
tation will abolish the social unfairness of 
direct relief and establish the dignity of the 
unemployed workman.” Mr. Charpentier re- 
ferred to the Order in Council stabilizing wages 
and expressed the opinion that the adoption of 
this principle would tend to develop a spirit 
of interdependent responsibility within indus- 
try. He also stressed the necessity for an 
all-out industrial war effort in Canada and sug- 
gested that officers and members of affiliated 
bodies should carefully study the various Orders 
in Council passed under the authority of the 
War Measures Act. and that they give such 
legislation a fair trial. 

Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, stated: 

“We can size up the task at last. We can 
see that what has been done was only a 
beginning, that what remains to be done will 
take all we have and are. In the tyrant coun- 
tries, everybody fights or works. We know 
now that we cannot win by doing less. They 
have set the pace; they have made total 
war. The only answer is to turn their rule 
against them, for every Canadian to fight or 
work. 

“The ranks have closed. The call of na- 
tional duty has brought quick response. It 
is a direct and personal response. There is 
little talk of class interests, of making the 
group solid before the nation can be solid. 
The old argument can be resumed later on, if 
the nation stays free—if all the free nations 
stay free. We have grasped the truth that 
the nation is not built of the groups and 
interests which in peace time seem so vital. 
The nation consists of men and women, and 
in time of peril these men and women are 
citizens first. They may be workers. or 
bosses, they may have been makers or takers 
or fakers, but at this time they are 
citizens—and that is what matters. It is as 
Canadians that they march together in a war 
of peoples, a war in which they mean, as 
Churchill has said, ‘to conquer or die’.. .” 
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The effective date for 
bringing collective labour 
agreements into conformity 


Extension of 
time limit for 


modification with the provisions of the 
of collective Wartime Wages and Cost- 
labour of-Living Bonus Order (P.C, 
agreements 8253) was extended to Feb- 


ruary 15, 1942, instead of 
January 1, 1942. 

This extension was established by Order 
in Council (P.C. 10195, December 29, 1941) 
when the National War Labour Board re- 
ported that it had not been found possible 
to effect all the necessary adjustments in 
collective labour agreements by January 1. 

The amended paragraph in the Order now 
reads as follows: 

“16. Any provision of any collective labour 
agreement which is inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this Order shall be brought into 
conformity with this Order not later than 
February 15, 1942. Any agreement so modi- 
fied, and any other condition of work other- 
Wise suspended in the interest of war pro- 
duction shall be fully restored on the ter- 
mination of the present war. The National 
Board shall maintain a record of all such 
modifications and suspensions.” 


On January 5 the honour- 


Rointnicnt of able Humphrey Mitchell, 
Dr. Bryce M. Minister of Labour, 
Sp a announced the appoint- 
Bree on ment of Dr. Bryce M. 
Rotonal War Stewart, Deputy Minister 
ay Se of Labour, as Vice-Chairman 


of the National War Labour 
Board. 

In making this announcement, Mr. Mitchell 
stated that while he would continue to act as 
chairman of the National War Labour Board, 
in view of his appointment as Minister of La- 
bour he would be unable to be present at all 
the Board’s meetings and hence the necessity 
for a vice-chairman. 

Despite the pressure of his duties as Minis- 
ter of Labour, Mr. Mitchell felt that under war 
conditions it would be advisable for him to 
remain as Chairman of the Board in view of 
the close inter-relationship of the Board’s 
functions with those of the Dominion and 
provincial Departments of Labour. 

“In effect”, the Minister stated, “this set-up 
of War Labour Boards is a co-operative pro- 
cedure of the Dominion and provincial De- 
partments of Labour to deal with pressing 
wartime labour problems, and in particular 
with the administration of Order in Council 
P.C. 8253, which stablizes wage rates for the 
period of the war.” 

The Minister further explained that many 
disputes will involve issues other than those 
of wage adjustments, and felt that his retain- 
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ing the chairmanship of the National War 
Labour Board would make it possible to deal 
with any such dispute as a whole whether 
through the machinery of the War Labour 
Boards or through the Department of Labour 
“in so far as considerations other than wages 
are involved.” 

It was also pointed out that since each of 
the Provincial Ministers of Labour has accepted 
appointment as Chairman of the Regional 
War Labour Board for his province, Mr. 
Mitchell’s decision to continue as Chairman 
of the National War Labour Board would 
serve to effect a close co-ordination of all the 
Labour Departments of the country, and 
would preserve the procedure with respect to 
the appointment of chairman embodied in 
Order in Council P.C. 8253. 

“This decision”, it was stated, “together 
with Dr. Stewart’s appointment as Vice-Chair- 
man, assures that the Department of Labour 
and the War Labour Boards will operate 
under a common policy, and that the ma- 
chinery of the Department and the Boards 
will be closely integrated. Conflicts in 
planning and methods will be avoided and the 
two agencies will be harnessed to the common 
purpose.” 

Following a conference with 
Co-ordination of the Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Conciliation Minister of Labour for 
Activities Ontario and Chairman of 

the Ontario Regional War 
Labour Board, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell announced that Mr. 
Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Ontario Department of Labour, had been 
appointed Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board. 

In making this announcement Mr. Mitchell 
stated that while under the Wages Stabiliza- 
tion Order P.C. 8253 the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards administer the 
wage ceiling, an arrangement had been made 
between himself and the Hon. Peter Heenan 
whereby disputes in the Province, other than 
those of a national character, will be dealt 
with by the Ontario Regional Board. This 
was considered necessary he stated, as it 
appeared impracticable to break down any 
particular dispute so that it might be dealt 
with in its wage aspects alone by the National 
or Regional War Labour Boards and in its 
other aspects by the Dominion Department 
of Labour. 

Consequently, in order to co-ordinate the 
conciliation work of the Boards with the 
work of the Department of Labour and by 
way of experiment in this direction, the 
Dominion Department of Labour has 
assigned its two conciliation officers—Messrs. 
Ainsborough and Nicol—stationed at Toronto, 
to the Ontario Regional War Labour Board. 
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A conference between the 
National War Labour Board 
and its nine Regional Boards 
was held on January 14-15 
under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour 
and chairman of the National War Labour 
Board. 

The conference afforded to members of the 
various boards an opportunity for a compre- 
hensive discussion of employer-employee rela- 
tionships in wartime. 

The importance of the conference as a thor- 
oughly representative administrative body was 
indicated in the fact that memberships on both 
national and regional boards comprise 25 repre- 
sentatives of the major Canadian labour organi- 
zations who sat down with 25 representatives 
of the nation’s employers (together with the 
Dominion and provincial ministers of labour) 
to confer on wartime wage control in Canada. 

In particular, the meeting dealt with the 
administration of the wage ceiling regulations 
and the application of the cost of living bonus 
as a basic feature of the government’s control 
policy. 

The place of wage stabilization and price 
control as two fundamental moves against in- 
flation was discussed before the conference at 


Conference 
of Nationa! 
and Regional 
War Labour 
Boards 


one session by Donald Gordon, chairman of - 


the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The full text of Mr. Mitchell’s and Mr. 
Gordon’s addresses will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Late in December, the 
Quebec Hon. Edgar Rochette an- 
Superior nounced the establishment 
Council of of the Superior Council of 
Labour Labour which had received 
established official sanction during the 


1940 session of the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly. | 

The council is composed of twenty-four 
members comprised in panels of 8 representa- 
tives from labour, management, and econom- 
ists and sociologists, together with a perman- 
ent commission of six members on which the 
same equality of representation is preserved. 

The functions of the council will include the 
study of questions relating to workers, salaries, 
rationalization of work, collective labour agree- 
ments, prevention of industrial accidents, ap- 
prenticeship, professional orientation, rehabili- 
tation of the unemployed, insurance and social 
assistance, abolition of slums, etc. 

The permanent commission of six members, 
who will prepare the council’s work and serve 
as a liaison with the provincial minister of 
labour, is made up of two representatives of 
labour, two representatives of capital, and two 
persons appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council. The ministers of labour and trade 
and commerce each appoint to the committee 
a member, who will take part in deliberations 
of the council but will not vote. Members of 
the committee are to hold office for one year. 

Members of the permanent committee are: 
Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; Henri Loudin, member of the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission; C. E. Sharpe, member 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board; Louis 
Coderre, Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
Trade and Commerce; Fortunat Fortier, head 
of the economic research department of the 
Ministry of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Com- 
merce, and F. M. M. Gibaut of the educational 
division of the same department. 


Shortly after the American 
declaration of war on Japan, 
President Roosevelt invited 
labour and industrial leaders 
to a joint conference to con- 


President 
Roosevelt’s 
conference on 
prevention of 


strikes sider means of preventing 
strikes and lockouts during 
the war. The president of the American 


Federation of Labor and the president of the 
C.1.O. were requested to nominate six repre- 
sentatives each from their respective organiza- 
tions to participate in the conference and the 
president of S.K.F. Industries was asked to 
choose, after appropriate consultation, twelve 
representatives of industrial management. 


While the essential objective of the confer- 
ence was to reach agreement “to prevent the 
interruption of production by labour disputes”, 
the President suggested that it might also 
reach an agreement “defining appropriate 
practices for both labour and management to 
secure maximum production of war needs”. 

As a result of this conference a war labour 
board for labour-management relations was 
recommended for the duration of the war. 
The new board will employ conciliation, 
mediation or arbitration in the settlement 
of all disputes threatening to impede war 
production. 

Another result of the conference was the 
agreement between labour and employer repre- 
sentatives to forego strikes and lockouts for 
the duration of the war and to settle disputes 
by peaceful means. 


By executive order, on 
National War January 12, President 
Labour Board Roosevelt established a 
established in National War Labour 
U.S.A. Board in the United 
States. The Board con- 


sists of twelve members appointed by the 
President, four representing the public, four 
representing employees and four representing 
industry. 
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The National War Labour Board which is 
to deal with labour disputes for the duration 
of the war, replaces the National Defence 
Mediation Board (Lasour GazetTrr, April, 
1941, page 366), the chairman of the latter 
body, Mr. William H. Davis, being named 
chairman of the new board. Professor 
George W. Taylor, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was appointed vice-chairman. 


The executive order establishing the board 
also provided that all employers coming under 
the jurisdiction of the National Defence 
Mediation Board shall be transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board. — 


The procedures to be followed in the adjust- 
ment of labour disputes which might interrupt 
work necessary to the effective prosecution of 
the war were also set forth in the executive 
order. These are:— 


1. The parties at issue shall resort first to 
“direct negotiations or to the procedures pro- 
vided in a collective bargaining agreement”; 


2. Failing to achieve settlement through 
such negotiations, the Labour Department’s 
conciliation commissioners must be notified, 
if they have not already intervened; 


3. If the dispute is not “promptly settled” 
by conciliation, the Secretary of Labour must 
certify it to the War Labour Board, “pro- 
vided, however, that the board in its discre- 
tion after consultation with the Secretary 
may take jurisdiction of the dispute on its 
own motion”; 


4. After it takes jurisdiction the board 
“may use mediation, voluntary arbitration or 
arbitration” to effect a settlement. 


When war broke out on 


No strike December 7 between the 
pledges by United States and Japan, 
U.S. unions there were two defence 

strikes in progress and 


twenty threatening in the United States. Both 
strikes were immediately ended and most of the 
strike threats were withdrawn. 


The cessation of labour disputes was attri- 
buted in large part to the desire of union 
leaders and their members to speed defence 
production. This was evidenced by anti-strike 
resolutions and pledges adopted by numerous 
labour groups, including the executive council 
of the A.F. of L., the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor (A.F. of L.), the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers (C.1.0.), the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (C.1.0.), the Industrial Union of 
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Marine and Shipbuilding Workers (C.1.0.) and 
the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(AF. of L.). 


One of the most interesting developments 
was the signing of an agreement between the 
presidents of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, the Connecticut Federation of 
Labour and the state C.I.O. council banning 
strikes in Connecticut industries for the dura- 
tion of the war and providing that all differ- 
ences between management and labour shall 
be submitted for settlement to the governor or 
to arbitrators. 


The United States Office 
of Production Management 
recently ordered that the 
operation of vocational 
schools and other industrial 
training programs be placed 
on a 24-hour a day schedule to help offset the 
shortage of skilled workers in war indus- 
tries. 


Industrial war 
training on 24. 
hour schedule 
in U.S.A. 


In issuing this order, Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
Associate Director of O.P.M., declared: “It 
is obvious that the existing available supply 
of skilled workers will soon be absorbed by 
war industries.” Mr. Hillman reported that 
in the year and a half since the program 
began, federally financed training courses had 
been attended by 2,477,400 people. The most 
useful training courses for war work, he said, 
were those in welding, aircraft, riveting, sheet- 
metal work, machine-shop work, and: ship- 
fitting. 


It is anticipated that extra workers for war 
industries will come largely from the re- 
training of employees who lose their jobs in 
civilian industries and from the “training of 
employed people, young and unemployed 
people, women who are available for such 
work, negroes, loyal non-citizens and others 
whose hands and hearts are at the service of 
their country.” 





According to figures issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics financing of new and used 
motor vehicles in December totalled 6,989 units 
with a financed value of $3,099,867, was down 
35 per cent in number and 44 per cent in 
dollar volume from the 10,756 vehicles financed 
for $5,492,353 in the same month of 1940. Re- 
sults of reduced production, together with 
restrictions on instalment purchasing which 
became effective during October are revealed 
in the results for the latter months of 1941. 
During the calendar year 1941 there were 
179,070 vehicles financed for $83,692,160, being 
up one per cent in number and 11 per cent 
in dollar volume from 1940 figures. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


feo Obs were received during the past 
month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

(1) Between various shipping companies 
located along the Miramichi River in the 
province of New Brunswick and the longshore- 
men. and truckers in their employ (supplemen- 
tary report) ; 

(2) Between the Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 511, 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada; and 

(3) Between W. D. Beath and Son, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 1039, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

The texts of the aforementioned reports will 
be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of December eleven. applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department of Labour as 
follows:— 


(1) From employees of Electric Auto-Lite 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont., members of Lodge 1499, 
International Association of Machinists. The 
dispute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for a union agreement respecting wages 
and working conditions, was said to affect 450 
workers directly. Shortly after the receipt of 
the application, the employees concerned re- 
quested the Department of Labour to take no 
action on the application until further notice. 
As a consequence, the application was being 
held in abeyance at the end of the month. 


(2) From employees of the English Electric 
Company of Canada, Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont., members of Local 199, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America. The dispute, which 
arose out of the employees’ request for a 
union agreement was said to affect 395 workers 
directly. On December 18 the dispute was 
referred to Professor Gilbert Jackson, Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, for investiga- 
tion. 

(3) From employees of Motor Products Cor- 
poration, Walkerville, Ont., members of Local 
195, United Automobile Workers of America. 
The dispute, which arose out of the employees 
request for a union agreement providing for 
wage adjustments, overtime pay, vacations with 
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pay, grievance procedure, recognition of senior- 
ity, etc., was said to affect 435 workers directly. 
On December 24 the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the Ontario Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ont., an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute, 

(4) From employees of The Public Markets, 
Limited (jointly operated by the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company), St. Boniface, Man., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for wage in- 
creases of 10 per cent with a minimum wage 
rate of 50 cents per hour, was said to affect 
130 workers directly and 155 indirectly. Inas- 
much as the dispute related solely to rateg of 
pay, the parties were advised to take up the 
matter with the Regional War Labour Board 
in Manitoba. 


(5) From employees of The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., members 
of the National Union of Domestic and Indus- 
trial Gas Workers. Approximately 800 workers 
were said to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which arose out of the alleged unjust dismissal 
of certain employees because of their union 
membership and activities. On December 24 
the Minister of Labour appointed Mr. Louis 
Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont., an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. 

(6) From employees of the Chrysler Cor- 
poration of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
members of Local 195, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for a union 
agreement providing for wage adjustments, 
grievance procedure, seniority rights, etc., was 
said to affect approximately 2,600 workers 
directly and an equal number indirectly. On 
December 24 the Minister of Labour appointed 
Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the Ontario Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dispute. 


(7) From employees of Bishop and Sons, 
Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., members of 
the National Catholic Union of Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Portneuf Station. Among 
the matters in dispute were the employees’ 
request for union recognition, the alleged un- 
just dismissal of certain employees, and threats 
alleged to have been made to the employees by 
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a director of the employing company. The 
dispute was said to affect 40 workers directly 
and 28 indirectly. On December 19, Mr. Ligouri 
Pepin, a Montreal representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, was instructed to proceed to 
the locality of the dispute in an endeavour to 
effect a settlement. 

(8) From employees of the McCord Radiator 
and Manufacturing Company, Walkerville, 
Ont., members of Local 195, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for a union agree- 
ment providing for wage adjustments, griev- 
ance procedure, etc., was said to affect 80 
workers directly and an equal number in- 
directly. On December 30 the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ont., an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

(9) From employees of T. McAvity and 
Sons, Limited, Saint John, N.B., members of 
Local 835, International Association of Machin- 
ists. The dispute, which arose out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement pro- 
viding for wage adjustments and certain 
changes in working conditions, was said to 
affect 184 workers directly and 220 indirectly. 

(10) From machinists and other shopmen in 
the employ of the Sydney and Louisburg Rail- 
way Company, Glace Bay, N.S., members of 
Local 684, International Association of Machin- 
ists. The dispute, which arose out of the 
employees’ request for increased rates of pay, 
was said to affect 91 workers directly. 

(11) From the unlicensed deck and engine- 
room crews of the North Vancouver Ferries, 
operated by the Corporation of the City of 
North Vancouver, B.C. The applicants are 
members of the Inlandboatmen’s Union of the 
Pacific. The dispute, which arose out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement pro- 
viding for wage adjustments, the payment of 
wartime cost-of-living bonuses and certain 
changes in hours of labour and other working 
conditions, was said to affect 18 workers directly 
and 20 indirectly. 


Board Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation on November 27 to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2471, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee (Laspour 
GazeTTe, December, 1941, page 1467), was com- 
~ pleted early in December. The personnel of 


the board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
A. J. Gordon, Windsor, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; 
Professor G. M. A. Grube, of the University of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. W. H. Furlong, K.C., also 
of Windsor, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer. 


Settlements 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on April 9 to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and four of their subsidiary railways, on the 
one hand, and approximately 125,000 employ- 
ees, members of 18 international railway 
labour organizations (Lasour Gazertr, May, 
1941, pages 503-504, and July, 1941, pages 739- 
751). A settlement of this dispute has been 
reached on the basis of the payment of war- 
time cost-of-living bonuses in accordance with 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
from June 1 to November 15, 1941, and in 
accordance with the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 8253 effective from November 
16, 1941. 

During the progress of negotiations in con- 
nection with the dispute mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received from the members 
of two of the aforementioned international 
unions, namely, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, to deal with a dis- 
agreement which had arisen as to the basis 
for payment of the wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses to these groups (Lasour Gazerts, 
November, 1941, page 1342). With the assist- 
ance of officials of the Department of Labour, 
a satisfactory settlement was reached and the 
application was withdrawn on December 11. 

On April 18 another Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
four disputes involving members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, as follows: (1) be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and 
its clerks, freight handlers, etc.; (2) between 
the Canadian National’ Railways and its sleep- 
ing and dining car employees; (3) between the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
and its freight handlers; and (4) between the 
Canadian National Railways and employees in 
its Express Department (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 
1941, page 514, and July, 1941, pages 751-760). 
Settlement of these disputes has also recently 
been reached on the basis of the payment 
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of wartime cost-of-living bonuses in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 from June 1 to November 15, 1941, 
and in accordance with the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 8253 effective from November 
16, 1941. 


On November 27 His Honour Judge I. M. 
Macdonell, Toronto, Ont., was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between Acme Paper 
Products, Limited, Toronto, and its employees, 
members of Locals 186 (Paper Box Workers) 
and 214 (Specialty Workers), International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and Local 466, 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union (Lasour Gazettz, December, 1941, page 
1467). The report of the Commissioner was 
received on December 9. The investigation dis- 
closed that the employing company is willing 
to recognize the officials of the unions and the 
unions themselves as the bargaining agencies 
of those employees who are members of the 
unions and to carry on collective bargaining 
with those agencies. The parties were advised 
to submit any differences regarding rates of 
pay to the National War Labour Board for 
decision. The Commissioner also investigated 
complaints to the effect that certain employees 
had been unjustly discharged, but found that 
this matter had subsequently been settled by 
the reinstatement of the employees concerned. 


Supplementary Report of Board in 


During the month of December a settlement 
was reached in a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company’s British Colum- 
bia Coast Steamship Service and employees 
in its Stewards’, Deck and Engineroom Depart- 
ments, members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The settle- 
ment was based on recommendations contained 
in the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the dispute 
(Lasour Gazerte, November, 1941, pages 1343- 
1344). 


In November, 1941, employees of Jas. 
Strachan, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Local 55, Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, made applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to deal with a dis- 
pute which had arisen out of the alleged unjust 
dismissal of two workers on account of their 
union activities (Lasour Gazette, December, 
1941, page 1467). An investigation of this 
dispute was subsequently made by Montreal 
representatives of the Department of Labour, 
who advised that one of the discharged em- 
ployees had been reinstated and that the 
matter was receiving further attention at the 
hands of officials of the Quebec Provincial 
Department of Labour and of the Montreal 
Trades and Labour Council. 


Dispute between Various Shipping 


Companies on the Miramichi River, N.B., and Their Employees 


A unanimous supplementary report was re- 
ceived on December 3 from the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with the dispute between various shipping com- 
panies located along the Miramichi River in the 
province of New Brunswick and the longshore- 
men and truckers in their employ. At the 
request of the employers concerned, the Min- 
ister of Labour had asked the board to recon- 
vene for the purpose of clarifying certain 
recommendations contained in its original 
report (Lasour GazeTrs, September, 1941, pages 
1062-1066, and November, 1941, page 1342). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. L. Ryan, Bathurst, N.B., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. T. H. 
Whalen, Newcastle, N.B., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. W. H. 
Davidson, also of Newcastle, N.B., appointed 
on the nomination of the employers. 

The text of the board’s supplementary report 
is printed below. 


Supplementary Report of Board 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tegation Act, and in the matter of a dispute 
between various shipping merchants located 
along the Miramichi River in New Bruns- 
wick, namely, Charles M. Scott, British 
Canadian Pitwood, Limited, and Fraser 
Companies, Limited, of Newcastle; J. L. 
O’Brien and George Burchill & Sons, 
Limited, of South Nelson; and E. F. 
Malkin, Limited, and W. 8. Loggie, 
Lnmited, of Chatham, and their employees. 

Sir: 

On the thirtieth day of September last you 
ordered your Conciliation Board to reconvene 
and to state in clearer terms our recommenda- 
tion on the following points: (1) Loading 
lumber; (2) Flat bonus for cost of living; 
(3) Definition of straight time. 

Your Conciliation Board had sittings on the 
twentieth day of October and twenty-ninth 
day of November, which all members attended, 
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and beg leave to submit our unanimous sup- 
plementary report as follows:— 

We have seen fit to redraft Sections (2), 
(4), and (15) of our findings of August second 
last, representatives of the employers and 
employees being present and having agreed to 
the sections as redrafted, which sections will 
now read as follows:— 

(2) That the present wage rate be continued 
for the duration of the war, namely, 623 cents 
per hour for loading long lumber, pitprops and 
pulpwood, including work on the dock, convey- 
ing lumber, pitprops and pulpwood to the 
vessel, and 774 cents per hour for semi-skilled 
work, that is, stowing long lumber and: spool- 
wood and unloading ballast; 

(4) That the men be granted straight time 
from the time they are hired to commence 
work with the exception of one hour’s allow- 
ance at the start of a boat, and the provision 
that in any stoppage in work, due to causes 
not within the control of the employer, the 
employer shall be entitled to lay off men 
without pay for not over one hour, and if 
work is not resumed in one hour the men shall 
be paid for any further lost time unless they 
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are definitely laid off for the remainder of the 
shift ; 


(15) That flat cost-of-living bonus as pro- 
vided by Order in Council be paid by the 
employers on the basis that the wages set in 
(2), namely 623 cents per hour and 774 cents 
per hour have taken into consideration all 
cost-of-living increase to August 1, 1941, at 
which date the cost-of-living index stood at 
113-7 and any raise in cost of living under 
which bonus would be payable shall be cal- 
culated from August 1, 1941. 


We are impressed by the expressed intention 
of employers and employees to co-operate. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Joseph L. Ryan, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. H. Whalen, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) W. H. Davidson, 

Member. 


Newcastle, N.B. 
November 29, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, and Ceriain Employees 


On December 8 the Minister of Labour 
received the findings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation which dealt with a 
dispute between the Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 511, 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. This board had previously submitted 
its findings in regard to a dispute between the 
company and another group of its employees, 
members of Local 601, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America (Lasour 
Gazette, December, 1941, pages 1468-73). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q,, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. Robert 
Lafleur, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
Bernard Devlin, K.C., Quebec, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Lafleur. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Devlin. 


The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Devlin’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourasre Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of a dispute between 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Lnmited, and its employees 
being members of Local Union 611 of 
the Umited Assoctation of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of United 
States and Canada. 

Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to deal with a dispute 
between the Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, and its employees 
being members of Local Union 511 of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of United States and Canada, 
has completed its duties and desires to submit 
its report. 

The Board held sittings on the 12th, 13th, 
14th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 28th and 29th of 
November, and on the Ist and 2nd of 
December, 1941. During said periods evidence 
was heard and briefs were submitted by both 
parties. Negotiations have been continued 
until to-day. 

The sessions, which were conducted in the 
City of Quebec, were attended by Messrs. 
R. W. Morton, and M. Scott, respectively, 
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President and Superintendent of the company, 
and by Messrs. Louis Guerard, General Vice- 
Chairman of the Local Union of .Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, and John W. Bruce, General 
Representative in Canada of the Plumbers 
and Steamfitters. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation by 
the employees of the company states that the 
nature and cause of the dispute is a request 
for an agreement covering wages and working 
conditions. 

We find that there was not any objection 
on the part of the company to enter into 
such an agreement covering wages and work- 
ing conditions, and as a matter of fact the 
parties in the dispute came to an agreement 
on everything except the rate of wages and 
the date on which the increase was to become 
effective. 

The shipbuilding industry involved in this 
application is definitely a war industry of 
primary importance. Three shipyards operate 
in the same area, to wit: Davie Shipbuilding 
and Repair Company, Geo. T. Davie & Sons, 
Limited, and Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company, Limited. There are other 
plants at Montreal and at Sorel. 

It has been the unfortunate experience of 
the above shipbuilding plants that there has 
been little tonnage constructed since the last 
war. 

It was stated during the hearings that 
certainly since 1926 or 1929, the Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
had no new construction except the war work 
on which they are now engaged; as a ship- 
yard, therefore, its business was restricted: to 
repairs. 

Further inquiries have indicated that the 
same condition was found to be existing with 
nearly all shipyards throughout Canada. 

It has been definitely established that the 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, is now engaged in tthe construction 
of vessels for the Canadian Government. 

After carefully studying the average wage 
rate level now in force throughout Canada in 
the shipbuilding industry, we are compelled 
to realize that the wage rate level existing at 
the Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, is unduly low and subnormal. 
It is generally admitted that the shipbuilding 
industry throughout Canada was depressed or 
subnormal during the period from 1926 to 
1929. During the course of 1929, uniform 
basic wage rates were agreed upon between 
all shipyard owners or corporations from coast 
to coast. The rates for plumbers and steam- 
fitters were then established at 58 cents per 
hour, and the rates for helpers at 35 and 40 
cents per hour. After proper investigation, 
we are informed that the same conditions of 
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work which existed at Morton Engineering 
until 1939 also prevailed in all shipbuilding 
plants on the Great Lakes: there was very 
little tonnage constructed and the business 
was restricted to repairs. 

To-day at Morton Engineering, plumbers 
and steamfitters are still paid 58 cents per 
hour, and helpers approximately 35 cents per 
hour. 

The Dominion Government in its own ship- 
yards at Halifax is now paying to the same 
class of employees, doing just as efficiently 
the same type of work and in the same 
industry, a wage rate of 85 cents per hour. 

At Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, the minimum wage rate 
level for plumbers and steamfitters is 77 cents 
per hour. 

Canadian Vickers at Montreal is paying 
from 78 to 83 cents per hour to its plumbers 
and steamfitters. 

The Pacific coast shipyards are paying to 
their plumbers and steamfitters from 90 cents 
to $1 per hour. 

Dufferin shipyards at Toronto, now sup- 
posedly owned by the Dominion Government, 
are paying to their plumbers and steamfitters 
$1 per hour. 

Port Arthur shipyards are paying to their 
plumbers and steamfitters a minimum wage 
level of 85 cents per hour. 

Until last November, shipyards at Kingston 
and at Collingwood, in the Province of 
Ontario, had been paying to their plumbers 
and steamfitters, according to agreements now 
expired, a minimum wage rate of 70 cents per 
hour. 

It is a known fact that the prevailing rates 
paid in the shipyards industry throughout 
Canada have increased regularly since 1939 
from 58 cents per hour to 75 cents, 80 cents, 
90 cents and even $1 per hour. 

We are compelled to conclude that the 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, is possibly the only shipyard plant 
throughout the country which has not as yet 
granted a single increase to its plumbers and 
steamfitters, outside of the 2 cents an hour 
cost-of-living bonus. 

The evidence and facts submitted to the 
Board show :— 

(a) That during the period of 1926-1929 the 
wage rate level applied to the trades 
concerned in the building industry and 
in the District of Quebec were higher 
than those that are now prevailing; it 
has definitely been established that during 
the period 1926-1929 plumbers and steam- 
fitters in the building industry in the 
District of Quebec were being paid at 
the rate of 75 cents, 80 cents and even 
85 cents per hour; 

(b) That most of the labour required by the 


employer has been necessarily drawn 
from the building industry. 
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The costs of living in Quebec are not lower 
than in Halifax or than in other parts of the 
country, and although living costs in Montreal 
might be slightly higher than in Quebec, it 
would never explain and justify the above 
disparity in the basic wage rates. 

This Board is bound to abide in its findings 
to Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy under the 
specific provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
7440. 

No evidence was submitted at the hearings, 
and no explanation given, to explain and solve 
the problem or reasons for this subnormal 
difference in the basic wage rates. Even the 
costs of repairs have increased proportionally. 
The cost of transportation could not be given 
as an excuse, and if so, taken seriously. 

By comparison it is to be noticed that the 
Maritime Provinces, Montreal, Western 
Ontario and the Pacific coast have all, from 
time to time, adjusted or readjusted their basic 
rates and given fair and proportionate increases 
of wages. 

Under the circumstances, we must come to 
the obvious conclusion that Article 3 of P.C. 
7440 should apply to the now existing condition 
at the Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Limited. 

The wage rate level at Morton is unduly 
low or subnormal. It cannot compare with 
other shipyards throughout the country. 
Because the same subnormal condition might 
exist elsewhere in the Province of Quebec, 
whether at Lauzon or at Sorel, could not alter 
the findings of this Board. 

In view of the above conclusions, we 
recommend :— 

(a) That the basic wage rate level of 58 
cents now being paid to all plumbers 
and to all steamfitters employed at the 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, be increased to 75 
cents per hour; 

That the wage rate level of 35 cents and 
40 cents now being paid to all helpers 
employed at the Morton Engineering 
and Dry Dock Company, Limited, and 
engaged in the plumbing and steamfit- 
ting industry, be increased to 55 cents per 
hour; 

That the above new basic wage scale 
should be made subject of agreement 
between the parties and should be effec- 
tive as of and from the 24th day of 
June, 1941; 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 
preceding sub-paragraph should apply 
only to Government work and to those 
employees who are still in the employ of 
the company. 


In view of the fact that His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council has revoked 


That the retroactivity mentioned in the 
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Order in Council P.C. 7440, of December 16, 
1940, and its amendments, and considering also 
that His Excellency in Council has made and 
established a new Order in Council known ag 
the Wartume Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order, this Board is not qualified and cannot 
even make recommendations as regards the 
cost-of-living bonus, and should restrict its 
findings to the sole question of basic wage 
rates. 

The Board expresses its appreciation of the 
friendly co-operative assistance rendered by 
the parties to this dispute and by their repre- 
sentatives. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Alfred Savard. 
(Sgd.) Robert Lafleur. 


MonrreaL, December 4, 1941. 


Minority Report 


To the HonourasteE Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 

In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, and certain of its 
employees being members of Local Union 
611 of the United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. 


Sie — 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to deal with the dispute 
between the Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, and certain .of its 
employees being members of Local Union 601, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, forwarded you a majority report and 
a minority report on October 25 last. I was 
then in accord with some of the conclusions 
of the two other members of the Board, the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, its 
Chairman, and Mr. Robert Lafleur, nomi- 
nated by the employees, but being of opinion 
that P.C. 7440, which then prevailed, would 
not allow us to increase the basic rate of 
wages beyond what was paid in the industry 
during the 1926-1929 period, I had to write 
@ minority report in support of my views. 

Our Board was then instructed by you, Sir, 
to investigate the dispute between the same 
employer and another class of its employees 
being members of Local Union 511 of the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. 

The Board held sittings in the City of 
Quebec on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 28th and 29th of November, and on the 
Ist and 2nd of December. 
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Evidence was adduced on behalf of the 
employees by plumbers and steamfitters em- 
ployed elsewhere in the City of Quebec to 
show that they had received during the 1926- 
1929 period wages which were higher than 
those presently paid to the plumbers and 
steamfitters employed in the Morton ship- 
building plant. 

I must say, however, that this evidence was 
given exclusively by plumbers and steam- 
fitters employed in the building trades and 
railways, and not in the shipyards. 

From this evidence it would seem that these 
men were paid 75, 80 and 85 cents on the 
construction of some large buildings in the 
City of Quebec and at Murray Bay. These 
same men told us that the prevailing rate of 
pay that they received as plumbers and steam- 
fitters in the building trade is 65 cents per 
hour. 

No evidence was adduced, however, to show 
that in the shipbuilding industry the rates 
were higher during the 1926-1929 period than 
the rates now paid. On the other hand, your 
Board has the evidence which was given by 
the Managing Director of the Morton ship- 
building plant that the wages now paid are 
higher than they ever were in the past. 

This being the case, I cannot but come to 
the conclusion, as I did in my previous dis- 
senting report and for the same reasons as 
therein set forth mutatis mutandis, that the 
prevailing basic rates are not unduly low or 
subnormal, but that they are fair and reason- 
able and should be maintained in the hight 
of the principles enunciated in Canada’s War- 
time Wages Policy. 

I must, however, qualify my finding, as I 
did in my previous report, in view of the 
action taken by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, which authorized the three ship- 
yards operating in this area, to wit, Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited, 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons, Ltd., and Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
to offer their employees an increase of five 
cents per hour. In the two first-mentioned 
plants this increase was accepted by the 
employees and became effective on June 24, 
1941, but in the Morton plant the increase 
was not put into effect because, while the 
majority of their employees voted in favour 
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of it, the members of the Boilermakers’ Union 
voted it down. 

I find, therefore, that since the Department 
of Munitions and Supply saw fit to authorize 
an increase of five cents per hour in the basic 
rates of pay, presumably for the purpose of 
establishing generally fair and reasonable 
wage rate levels in this area, the employees 
of the Morton plant should be given the same 
five-cent increase. 

The matter of the date upon which such 
increase should be made effective is one of 
the points under dispute. 

As there is an escalator clause in the 
Government contracts, I would recommend, 
in order to help conciliation, that on Govern- 
ment contracts the increase of five cents per 
hour be made effective as of June 24, 1941, 
for the men still in the company’s employ, 
but not on private work, as the company 
would be heavily penalized on its private 
work contracted for on the basis of the then 
prevailing labour rates; and I feel that the 
company should not be so penalized when 
the men themselves voted against accepting 
the increase which was offered to them. 

I therefore recommend that the five-cent 
increase be made effective as of June 24, 1941, 
to men who are still in the employ of the 
company, but that it should apply only to 
Government work. 

Evidence was adduced to show that higher 
rates prevailed in shipyards in other parts of 
the province and in other parts of Canada. 

This, as I said in my previous minority 
report,-is one of the factors which has caused 
unrest in the state of mind of labourers of the 
shipyards of Quebec. However, I find that I 
cannot take this into account in the hght of 
the principles set forth in Canada’s Wartime 
Wages Policy, and it is reasonable to presume 
that the very competent Board appointed by 
you, Sir, under the Chairmanship of Senator 
Gouin, will deal with this aspect of the 
question * 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
_ (Sgd.) Bernard Devlin. 


*Hditor’s Note.—The text of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Shipbuilding in the Provinces of Quebee 
and Ontario will be found elsewhere in this issue 
(pages 17-27). 





Report of Board in Dispute between W. D. Beath & Son, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


_ A unanimous report was received on Decem- 
ber 10 from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between W. D. Beath & Son, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 1039, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1941, page 736, 
and August, 1941, page 875). 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. David Goldstick, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. F. G. Gardiner, iK.Ce 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Toronto. 
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The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. . 
Report of Board 


To the HonouraBLtE NorMan A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 

In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and re_ differences 
between W. D. Beath and Son, Ltd., and 
its employees, Members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 


Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to investigate this dispute has now the 
honour to submit its report. 

An application for a Board of Conciliation 
was made on the 4th of June, 1941, by 
members of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, who nominated Mr. David Gold- 
stick as their representative on the board. 
Mr. F. G. Gardiner, K.C., was subsequently 
nominated by the company as its representa- 
tive, and upon the recommendation of these 
two nominees His Honour Judge Ian M. 
Macdonell, of the County Court of the County 
of York, was appointed Chairman of the board. 

The board first convened on the 13th of 
August, 1941, when it was found that Mr. 
L. B. Beath, the President and General Man- 
ager of the company, was absent from the 
city on account of illness, and it was accord- 
ingly agreed that preliminary briefs should be 
called for from both parties and submitted 
to a meeting of the board to be held on the 
9th of September. 

On September 9, Mr. H. J. Padget and 
Mr. J. W. Hill appeared as representatives 
of the employees, and Messrs. L. B. Beath, 
O. A. LeFrancois and F. Wilkinson for the 
employer, and the preliminary briefs were 
read. After some discussion the board sug- 
gested that Mr. Beath conduct direct negotia- 
tions with the representatives of the union to 
try and reach a settlement on the points 
involved, or at least arrive at common ground 
so that the issues before the board might be 
clarified. Mr. Beath concurred in the sugges- 
tion of the board, and expressed his willing- 
ness to commence negotiations forthwith with 
Mr. Padget. The board accordingly adjourned 
to allow the parties to proceed with negotia- 
tions. 

The Chairman was, however, informed 
within the next few days that Mr. Beath had 
refused to negotiate with the representatives 
of the union. A subsequent meeting of the 
board was, therefore, called. At this meeting 
Mr. Beath stated that he was willing to 
negotiate with representatives who were in 
his employ, but that he had refused to nego- 
tiate with officials of the union who were not 
employees of the company. It was quite 
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evident that he had changed his views since 
the previous meeting. 

At subsequent meetings more comprehen- 
sive briefs were submitted by both parties 
covering the matters in dispute. As Mr. 
Beath had stated that he did not feel that his 
company could have confidence in the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, for reasons 
which he then stated and which it is not 
necessary for us to repeat at this time, he was 
asked to submit evidence to substantiate these 
complaints. At a later meeting he stated that 
he had no such evidence to offer. 

It is obvious to the Board that. Mr. Beath 
intends to persist in his refusal to negotiate. 
The board is unanimously of the opinion that 
he is in error in his attitude and that he 
should negotiate with the representatives of 
the union as representing those of the em- 
ployees of the company who belong to the 
union, with a view to concluding a collective 
bargaining agreement covering general work- | 
ing conditions and the matters in dispute. In 
view of his attitude, however, the board feels 
that it would be idle for it to attempt to 
draw up an agreement for the parties at this 
stage, no draft having been submitted to the 
board by either of the parties. The board, 
however, considers it its duty to make the 
following observations and recommendations 
in detail with respect to matters in dispute :— 


(1) Union recognition. It is the view of the 
board that the company should negotiate with 
the representatives of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee as representing those 
of its members who are employees of the 
company only, leading to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement. The board takes this 
view because it is not disputed that a sub- 
stantial number, and probably a majority of 
the employees, belong to the union and 
desire to be represented in their negotiations 
with the company by the S.W.O.C. We think, 
therefore, the course of the board is laid down 
in P.C. 2685 and P.C. 7440. 


(2) Wages. Under the provisions of P.C. 
8253, now in force, the Board is of the opinion 
that a case was not made out for a general 
increase in wages. Some adjustment may be 
necessary to do away with inequalities and 
provide that, generally speaking, the same 
type of work should receive the same rate of 
pay, subject to proficiency and efficiency. 
This is a matter for negotiation. 


(3) Hours of work —There is now no serious 
dispute as to hours, changes having occurred 
since the board was constituted. 


(4) Overtime pay. Mr. Beath stated that 
the only overtime which was called for in the 
plant was in connection with the manufacture 
of snowplows in the fall of the year; he stated 
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this was seasonal and necessary because of 
price competition with United States firms. 
The view of the board is that overtime should 
be avoided whenever possible, but when over- 
time is necessary that time and one-half 
should be paid, as that rate seems to be an 
accepted rate in this type of industry. 

(5) Night-work bonus. In the opinion of 
the board a night-work bonus rate of five 
cents per hour should be paid. This may not 
be necessary, as Mr. Beath has informed the 
board that the company is enlarging its plant 
. 80 as to eliminate the necessity for night work. 

(6) Holidays with pay. After hearing con- 
siderable argument on this question, the board 
is of the opinion that a fair provision would 
be one week’s holiday, with pay, for employees 
of the company who have had longer than 
one continuous year’s service. 

(7) Notification in case of suspension of 
work. The view of the board is that the 
company should place on the notice board, 
not later than four o’clock each day, notifica- 
tion to employees who are not required for 
work on the following day, and that any 
employee who reports for work, and for whom 
there is no work and who has not received 
such notification, shall receive four hours’ 
work, or pay for four hours’ work. 

(8) Seniority. The board is of the view 
that in any collective agreement that is 
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arrived at suitable provision should be made 
for the principle of seniority, with adequate 
provision for the recognition of ability. 

(9) Grievance machinery. The board is of 
the opinion that there is decided need for the 
establishment of a procedure for the orderly 
adjustment of grievances, and that provision 
therefor should be included in any collective 
agreement which is concluded. 

(10) Health. We understand there is no 
complaint made about this, but the usual 
provisions should be inserted in a collective 
agreement. 

(11) Discrimination. The agreement should 
provide that in all of the relations between 
employers and employees there shall be no 
discrimination on either side. 

In conclusion, the board desires to express 
the opinion that, generally speaking, working 
conditions in this plant are not bad, and that 
if a disposition for negotiation was evidenced, 
difficulties could easily be adjusted. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 8th day of December, 
A.D. 1941, 

(Sed.) I. M. Macdonell, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) D. Goldstick, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
(Sgd.) F. G. Gardiner, 


Company’s Nominee. 





REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON SHIPBUILDING IN THE 
PROVINCES OF QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 


Ee September, 1941, a commission was ap- 
pointed under the Inquiries Act to conduct 
an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining 
what wages and other labour conditions should 
be established in certain shipbuilding plants 
of the province of Quebec (Lasour Gazertn, 
September, 1941, page 1036). Subsequently, 
the commission’s terms of reference were ex- 
tended and the scope of the investigation was 
enlarged to include shipbuilding plants in the 


province of Ontario. Those comprising the 
commission were: The Honourable Senator 
Leon Mercier Gouin, K.C., Montreal, chair- 
man; Vincent C. MacDonald, K.C., Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax; FH. Barlow, K.C:;' Master’ of’ the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto; com- 
missioners. The text of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s, Report follows:— 


Report of the Royal Commission 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour 


I. IntRopuctory Marters 


Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 6931, dated 
the 2nd day of September, 1941, the under- 
signed were appointed a Royal Commission 
under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, to conduct an inquiry and investigation 
into the following shipbuilding firms in the 
province of Quebec: Canadian Vickers Limited, 
Montreal; The Davie Shipbuilding and Repair- 
ing Company, Limited, Lauzon; George T. 


Davie and Sons, Lauzon, and such other firms 
as might be designated by the Minister of 
Labour “for the purpose of ascertaining what 
wage or other labour conditions should be 
established, and whether or not such conditions 
should be uniform in the plants under inquiry, 
the commissioners to present their report on 
the matters investigated, and recommendations, 
to the Minister of Labour; in making their 
recommendations, the commissioners to have 
full regard to the wartime wages policy pre- 
scribed in Order in Council P.C. 7440, dated 
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December 16, 1940, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 4643, dated June 27, 1941.” 


Subsequently, however, by Order in Council 
P.C. 9272, dated November 27, 1941, the com- 
missioners in making their recommendations 
were directed, instead, to have full regard to 
the wartime wages policy prescribed in Order 
in Council P.C. 8253, dated October 24, 1941. 


Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 7480, dated 
September 25, 1941, the scope of this commis- 
sion was exended to include the following ship- 
building firms in the province of Ontario, en- 
gaged wholly or chiefly in war contracts, 
namely: Collingwood Shipyards Limited, Col- 
lingwood; Midland Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Midland; and Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Kingston. 

Pursuant to the terms of the said Order in 
Council P.C. 6931, the Hon. Angus L. Mac- 
donald, Acting Minister of Labour, on the 7th 
day of October, 1941, designated Marine Indus- 
tries, Limited, of Sorel, in the province of 
Quebec, as coming within the scope of this 
commission. 

Mr. Edouard G. Rinfret, of Montreal, was 
appointed as counsel to the commission for the 
hearings in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Walter F. Schroeder, K.C., of Ottawa, 
was appointed as counsel to the commission for 
the province of Ontario. 


Mr. J. S. McCullagh, of Ottawa, accom- 
panied the commission as secretary. 


The following counsel appeared for the 
companies :— 

Mr. J. Alexandre Prud’homme, K.C., Mont- 
real, for Canadian Vickers Limited, at the 
Montreal hearings. 

Mr. T. R. Ker, K.C., Montreal, for The 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited, at the Montreal and Quebec hear- 
ings. 

Mr. Ross Drouin, Quebec, for George T. 
Davie and Sons, at the Montreal, Quebec, Sorel, 
Collingwood, Midland and Kingston hearings. 

Mr. Lucien Beauregard, K.C., Montreal, for 
Marine Industries, Limited, at the : Sorel 
hearings. 

Mr. J. S. Leitch, Vice-President and General 
Manager of Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, 
presented that company’s representations at 
Collingwood. 

Mr. Howard Johnson General Manager of 
Midland Shipbuilding Company, Limited, pre- 
sented that company’s representations at 
Midland. 

Mr. R. W. Wolvin, President of the Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, presented that 
company’s representations at Kingston. 


Special representations were made on behalf 
of the employees, as follows:— 


Mr. R. H. Haddow, of the International 
Association of Machinists. 

Mr. W. J. Coyle, of the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, at Montreal, and for the International 
Union of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
at the Collingwood, Midland and Kingston 
hearings. 

Mr. M. M. McLean, of the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, of Can- 
ada, at the Montreal hearing, and the Cana- 
dian Union of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, at the Quebec hearings. 

Mr. A. Reith, of the International Union of 


Machinists, at the Collingwood, Midland and — 


Kingston hearings. 

Your commission met on the 16th day of 
September, 1941, at the City of Montreal, for 
organization purposes. After having met the 
President and the General Manager of Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, and representatives of 
the employees, and having inspected the ship- 
yard and having ascertained that neither the 
company nor the employees were prepared to 
make their representations to the commission, 
the commission fixed Monday, the 29th day 
of September, for the hearings at Montreal. 
Your Commission then proceeded to Quebec 
City, where it met the General Manager and 
Counsel for The Davie Shipbuilding and Re- 
pairing Company, Limited, and Mr. Charles 
Davie, the owner of George T. Davie and 
Sons, and his counsel and the representatives of 
the employees of both companies on the 18th 
day of September. After having inspected: the 
shipyards of The Davie Shipbuilding and 


.Repairing Company, Limited, it was ascer- 


tained that neither the companies nor their 
employees were ready to make their represen- 
tations, and the hearings at the City of Quebec 
were enlarged until the 6th day of October. 

Your commission sat in Montreal on the 
29th and 30th days of September, and on the 
1st, 2nd and: 8rd days of October, when briefs 
were submitted on behalf of the employees by 
the Metal Trades Council of Montreal and 
vicinity, by the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, by 
certain other groups of employees, and by 
Canadian Vickers, Limited. 

On the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th days of 
October, the commission sat at the Court 
House in the City of Quebec and heard the 
evidence adduced by the Canadian Union of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, by various 
employees, and by two companies—The Davie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited, 
and George T. Davie and Sons. 

On the 14th day of October, the commis- 
sion met at the City of Toronto, for a discus- 
sion of the procedure to be followed and the 
information to be required for its investigations 
of the Ontario shipyards. On the 15th and 


> et 
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16th days of October, and the morning of the 
17th, the commission sat at the Town of 
Collingwood, when a brief was submitted by 
the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, and evi- 
dence submitted by the company, by union 
officials and by a number of employees. On 
the afternoon of the 17th day of October, and 
on the 18th day of October, the commission 
sat at Midland, when a brief was submitted by 
the Midland Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
and evidence submitted by the company and 
by union officials. 

The Kingston Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and its employees, not being ready to 
proceed on Monday, the 20th day of October, 
the hearings were adjourned until the 22nd day 
of October, when the commission met at Kings- 
ton. A brief was submitted by the company 
and evidence adduced by the company, by 
union officials, and by various employees. 

The hearings in Ontario were much expe- 
dited by the preliminary work done by Mr. 
Walter F. Schroeder, K.C., Commission Coun- 
sel, who, previous to the hearings, had visited 
the different shipyards for that purpose. 

The hearings at Kingston having been com- 
pleted on the 22nd day of October, and it 
having been ascertained that Marine Indus- 
tries, Limited, and its employees would not 
be prepared to make their representations 
before the 10th day of November, the com- 
mission was compelled to adjourn until that 
date. Subsequently, after the chairman of 
the commission and Mr. Rinfret, Commission 
Counsel for Quebec, had attended personally 
on Marine Industries, Limited, at Sorel, it 
appeared that the hearings could not proceed 
until the 17th day of November. 

On the 17th, 18th and 19th days of Novem- 
ber, sittings were held in Sorel. No one 
appeared to make representations on behalf of 
the employees, though some employees testified 
on behalf of groups of the employees. The 
evidence of a large number of employees and 
of Mr. Ludger Simard and Mr. Arthur Simard, 
of Marine Industries, Limited, was taken. 

The commission then adjourned until the 
21st day of November. On that day and 
the following day it met at the new Court 
House in the City of Montreal, to hear argu- 
ment. Argument was presented by counsel for 
all the companies in Quebec; by Mr. R. W. 
Wolvin, President of the Ontario companies 
investigated; by Mr. W. J. Coyle, of the 
International Union of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders; by Mr. John W. Bruce, General 
Organizer of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; by Mr. Leo Dal- 
phond, Grand Lodge Representative, French 
Section, International Association of Machin- 
ists; by Mr. Arthur Crawford, General Organ- 
izer of the Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
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Association; by Mr. Fred Molyneux, General 
Organizer of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America; by 
Mr. Robert H. Haddow, Grand Lodge Repre- 
sentative, English Section, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; by Mr. Louis Guerard, 
Local Representative, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 144; by Mr. 
Ed. LaRose, Secretary-Treasurer, Montreal 
District Council, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America; by Mr. D. 8. 
Lyons, Canadian Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, all the said 
trade unions being affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour; by Mr. M.M. McLean, 
of the Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada; by Mr. Allan C. 
Wright, District Director for Quebec, Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee; and by 
counsel for the commission. 

Extensive statistical information covering 
rates.and wages, wages received, classifications, 
etc., was required to be filed by each of the 
companies prior to each of the hearings; this 
saved much time. In all, over one hundred 
persons appeared and gave evidence before 
the commission, and over eighty exhibits were 
filed. 

During the intervals between the various 
hearings, the commissioners spent much time 
in collective and individual consideration of 
the evidence so far adduced; and upon the 
conclusion of the final argument in Montreal 
on November 22, the commissioners devoted 
many private sessions in that city to the 
review of all the evidence and the preparation 
and completion of this report. 


II. GeNERAL AND HistortcaL MATTERS 


The Commission has had constantly in mind 
that (in the words of the Governor General 
in Council) its appointment was made “with 
@ view to ensuring harmonious and satis- 
factory relations between the employers and 
workmen, and promoting stable labour con- 
ditions in the shipbuilding industry” of the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Likewise, 
it has had constant regard to the fact that 
its investigations and recommendations relate 
to firms “occupied wholly or chiefly on work 
which is essential to the conduct of the War”, 
and that their expanding activities must be 
carried on amidst the abnormal difficulties 
of a wartime economy. 

The Commission was directed to make all 
necessary inquiries and investigations for the 
purpose of ascertaining: 

(a) “What wage or other labour conditions 

should be established”; and 

(6b) “Whether or not such conditions should 

- be uniform in the plants under inquiry.” 
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These directions thus present two problems:— 
(a) What wages and conditions should be 
established in each of the seven ship- 
yards designated; 
(b) Should wages and conditions in these 
shipyards be uniform. 


As to each of these problems, the Commis- 
sion is further directed “to have full regard 
to the wartime wages policy prescribed in 
Order in Council P.C. 8253”. 

Our investigations and this report relate to 
seven firms in two provinces, which (except 
for a small percentage of commercial repair 
work) are engaged in building ships under 
contracts with the Dominion Government. Up 
to now, these contracts have contained clauses 
whereby the Government absorbs additional 
costs to the companies created by increases 
in wage rates during the currency of such 
contracts and as to which increases the Gov- 
ernment has consented. Under Order in 
Council P.C. 8253, dated October 24, 1941, 
these companies are prohibited from increas- 
ing the “basic scale of wage rates” paid by 
them at the effective date thereof, except on 
permission of the National War Labour 
Board. 

It is also a relevant circumstance that the 
companies in question derive practically all 
their work from the same employer (the 
Dominion Government), and that that 
employer is able to control them in many 
ways. Likewise, it is relevant to note that 
there is available to these companies a con- 
stantly expanding demand for their services 
as shipbuilders, and a constant urgency for 
them to expedite their work and to increase 
their facilities. Moreover, it is a fact that 
these companies have reached their present 
stage of productivity by surmounting many 
difficulties of rehabilitation, construction or 
expansion. 

The evidence shows that the shipbuilding 
industry in Ontario and Quebec had been in 
a very depressed condition since the close of 
the Great War. Though some repair work 
was done by them in the years leading to the 
present War, very little iron shipbuilding had 
been done. Canadian Vickers, Limited, at the 
outbreak of the War in 1939 had 278 
employees. Its average number of employees 
for the years 1926 to 1939 inclusive, was 311; 
and this was only for the repair season, from 
March to November in each year. It is now 
employing 1,800 men. The Davie Shipbuild- 
ing and Repairing Company, Limited, at the 
outbreak of War in 1939 had from 200 to 250 
employees. It now employs 1,600 men. 
George T. Davie and Sons had 100 employees 
at the outbreak of War; this firm now has 
from 500 to 600 employees. Marine Indus- 
tries. Limited, had 313 employees at the out- 
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break of War; it now has 2,200 men. 
Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, had an aver- 
age of 153 employees during the summer 
season for the years 1926 to 1939 inclusive. 
At the outbreak of War it had 58 employees, 
in 1936 an average of 21 employees, and in 
1983 an average of 24 employees. It now has 
809 employees on its payroll. Midland Ship- 
building Company, Limited, commenced oper- 
ations in January, 1941, in a yard which had 
been closed for about thirteen years. It now 
has 360 employees. Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, from 1926 to 1939, had 
only casual repair work which kept from 20 
to 25 men _continually employed, and had 
on call from 100 to 120 men, who were given 
a few days’ work whenever it obtained a 
repair job. It now has 315 employees. 
Throughout the whole of Canada, not more 
than 1,500 men were employed in the ship- 
building industry at the outbreak of the War 
in September, 1939. Now, more than 20,000 
men are employed in our shipbuilding 
industry. . 


III. Rates anp CLASSIFICATIONS 


A. General—The companies investigated 
present an invariable characteristic in that, in 
each of them, wages are based on minimum 
rates for workmen of specified classes. 

Generally speaking, the men in the various 
shipyards do the same kind of work on the 
same class of ships, under the same working 
conditions; nevertheless, there are differences 
which affect both the men and the companies. 
Thus, some of the yards have been, or may 
be, confined to ships up to the size of 
Corvettes, whereas others build ships of all 
sizes up to the standard freighter. Working 
conditions are much the same, except that 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, has covered slips, 
and that climatic conditions do differ in the 
regions from Lauzon to Midland. Some 
differences, also, inhere in the fact that not 
all of the yards are of the same degree of 
mechanization in point of equipment, working 
facilities, and details of organization. 


Canadian Vickers, Limited, differs from 
other yards in that it operates on the same 
site a Boiler-making Shop and a Machine 
Shop for the fabrication of boilers and engines 
for the ships it builds; whereas, the other 
companies in the Province of Quebec procure 
such equipment chiefly from outside manu- 
facturers. 


It is to be noted that by a ruling of the 
Department of Labour, made on September 25, 
1941, the Commission was directed to exclude 
from its investigations matters pertaining to 
the construction of marine boilers and engines, 
with the result that the Boiler and Machine 
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Shops of Canadian Vickers, Limited, are not 
covered by this report. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, also operates on 
the same site a very large aircraft industry. 
Marine Industries, Limited, has in close 
proximity to it a great armament industry in 
Sorel Industries, Limited. Obviously, the 
adjacency of such plants to the shipyards of 
these two companies, employing as they do 
many men of similar classes, has an effect 
on their ability to secure and retain men for 
shipyard work. 

B. Labour Pools—Canadian Vickers, Lim- 
ited, enjoyed an initial advantage over the 
other companies in having available a rela- 
tively larger number of trained shipyard 
workers as a nucleus for wartime building. 
It continues to enjoy another advantage in 
the presence in Montreal of large numbers 
of skilled labour in other industries, who, 
when acquired, need only to be trained in 
the sense of adapting their skills to ship- 


building. In the other yards, the nucleus of 
trained shipbuilders was relatively lower, and 
has remained lower, because they lack 


entirely, or lack to a similar degree, a 
neighbouring skilled labour pool. These two 
facts account for the relative predominance of 
the trained shipworker or trained mechanic 
in the Montreal yard, and a similar pre- 
dominance of the improver or specialist class 
in the other yards where the problem is one 
of training semi-skilled or completely un- 
skilled men, and not so largely one of mere 
adaptation. 

Conversely, Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
suffers from a greater relative loss of men, 
owing to the nearer proximity of other indus- 
tries requiring men of the same class as it 
employs in its yard, and often paying higher 
rates. As already mentioned, this is notably 
true of Marine Industries, Limited, at Sorel. 
Of course, the yards vary greatly in the degree 
to which such factors affect their ability to 
acquire or retain the various classes of men 
in appropriate numbers, but to some degree 
these factors apply to all yards. 

Again, the yards of The Davie Shipbuild- 
ing and Repairing Company, Limited, and 
George T. Davie and Sons, at Lauzon, are 
affected by the proximity of the yards of 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company, 
Limited, at Lauzon and Quebec; and _ the 
yards at Collingwood, Midland and Kingston 
are affected by the existence in Toronto of 


the Dufferin Shipbuilding Company, Limited. 


These facts are relevant to our inquiry, 
though that inquiry does not embrace the 
Morton and Dufferin companies as such. 
C. Fixation of Rates—In dealing with the 
problem as to “what wage should be estab- 
lished”, we were directed to have full regard 


to the wartime wages policy prescribed in 
Order in Council P.C. 7440; but by a further 
Order in Council, P.C. 9272, dated November 
27, 1941, we have since been instructed to 
have reference, instead, to the policy pre- 
scribed in P.C. 82538, the relevant provisions 
of which are contained in Section 11 thereof. 

If, in the words of Section 11 of P.C. 8253, 
we find that “any employer’s basic scale of 
wage rates is low as compared with rates 
generally prevailing for the same, or sub- 
stantially similar, occupations in the locality, 
or in a locality which . . 1s comparable”, 
we may prescribe such increased* wage rates 
as are “fair and reasonable”. 

We do so find in respect of the basic wage 
rates of each of the seven companies desig- 
nated. We must, therefore, endeavour to 
ascertain what increased wage rates are “fair 
and reasonable”. 

The concept of “fair and reasonable wage 
rates” is so vague that it cannot be dealt with 
as an abstract rule, but must be regarded as 
a practical standard to be applied in relation to 
all relevant factors which enter into the 
establishment of proper remuneration for men 
doing the particular kind of work they do, 
in the kind of industry im which they are 
engaged, and living in the localities where 
the several shipyards are located. This 
relativity of facts to rates has two particular 
aspects of importance to us: the relativity 
may be as between yards and their environ- 
ment, and as between men and their environ- 
ment. It may be as between classes of 
workers in the same plant. We must con- 
sider both the external and internal factors 
which affect the level of rates as between 
yards and as between classes of men. 


D. Factors wm Rates—We have given 
careful consideration to the following factors, 
among others, which have suggested them- 
selves or have been suggested: rates in other 
yards and in other localities; rates in com- 
parable industries; the proximity of other 
yards and other industries drawing from the 
same labour pool; the migration of labour to 
other plants or other industries or other 
localities; the scarcity of fully trained or 
semi-trained men; the relative labour-cost of 
producing the same ship in different yards; 
the character and proximity of the source of 
labour supply; the character of the locality 
as being rural or urban; the history of 
particular yards and their degree of mechani- 
zation and modernity; the nature of ship- 
building work as hazardous or unhealthy or 
seasonal; the proximity of workers’ homes to 
their work and their costs of transportation 
thereto; the effect of location and climate. 
as affecting length of working day and working 
season; the kind and degree of skill possessed 
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by the various classes of men, and the time 
spent in acquiring it; and the prevailing 
scales of rates and how recently and by what 
methods they became established. 


Three other factors require special men- 
tion :— 


(a) In view of the depressed state of the 
shipbuilding industry previous to the War 
(as indicated earlier in this report), we accept 
the unanimous testimony of management, 
workers and Union Officials as showing con- 
clusively that the scale of rates obtaining in 
the industry from 1926 to 19389 cannot be 
taken as a safe criterion in the fixation of 
wages. 


(b) We have considered as factors in rate- 
making the rates which have been established 
in some of the shipyards and in neighbouring 
or related industries, as the result of the 
Reports of Conciliation Boards; but though 
we have tried to give such-reports due weight, 
we have not regarded them as conclusive 
evidence of what are “fair and reasonable” 
rates at the present time in the particular 
yards under inquiry. 


(c) Much testimony was given and many 
statistical compilations were presented or 
referred to as tending to show the actual 
cost of living in the localities of the various 
yards. It was quite properly contended that 
the actual cost of living in the particular 
locality was an important factor in the fixa- 
tion of the rates for a yard there situated. 
It was further contended that it was relevant 
to consider the cost of living in other ship- 
building localities as essential to any com- 
parison of rates in the yards of those 
localities. 


The Commission concurs in the opinion that 
such matters are relevant and important 
factors in rate-fixation. It is given particular 
attention to such matters as food, clothing 
and fuel prices, and rentals as entering into 
the local cost of living. It has also made 
comparisons as to the costs of these elements 
as between localities, just as it has made 
comparisons in the matter of rate scales. 

The Commission must record, however, the 
fact that the wealth of testimony and 
statistical data as to the actual and relative 
costs of living brought to our attention, pro- 
vided a very uncertain (and sometimes 
illusory) guide to precise conclusions. We 
can but say that we have made such use 
of these types of information as seemed 
appropriate. 


E. Uniformity of Rates—Our Terms of 
Reference direct us to ascertain, inter alia, 
whether or not wage rates “should be uniform 
in the plants under inquiry”. 


As the several plants under inquiry are 
located at six different places in the two 
provinces, this problem has particular rela- 
tion to uniformity as between places and as 
between yards. 

The place element is important because 
locality enters into rates as conditioning the 
labour supply and the elements of climate 
and working seasons for the companies, and 
the cost of living and general working con- 
ditions of the workers. The yard element is 
important because the yards differ in history, 
age and equipment, and in the character of 
the labour with which they are manned. Both 
elements also play a part in producing vary- 
ing systems of classifications of labour as 
between various localities and various yards. 
Accordingly, it is not possible to dissociate 
the problem of Uniformity of Rates from 
considerations peculiar to regions. 

In view of the fact that all the yards are 
occupied on work “which is essential to the 
conduct of the War” and are building ships 
of similar types for the same Government, 
it is obviously desirable that the principle 
of the Uniformity of Rates should be applied 
so far as possible. 


F. Uniformity of Classifications —Differ- 
ences of history, management and _ locality 
have produced differences in the Systems of 
Labour Classifications used in various yards, 
but as all yards are engaged in a common 
industry, there is a very substantial measure 
of Uniformity of Classification. Here, again, 
the problem of Uniformity has reference to 
regional factors. 

Uniformity of rates must be predicated upon 
Uniformity of Classifications and, as both are 
based on factors of region, we must consider 
Uniformity of Rates in the sense of Regional 
Uniformity. 


G. Regional Uniformity—When we speak 
of Regional Uniformity or of Zones, we refer 
to the fact that we have regarded the com- 
panies in a particular area as a unit, for the 
purpose of establishing principles of Classifica- 
tion and Rate Fixing. But though we have 
selected this general basis, we have provided 
for such variations in Classifications and Rates 
as the conditions and practices in the various 
yards seemed to require. 


Re Ontarto—The three Ontario yards in- 
vestigated, though separately incorporated, are 
under the same management and operate 
under practically identical Rates and Classifi- 
cations. They are situated in places which, 
though varying in size inter se, are far 
smaller than Toronto, wherein is situate the 
Dufferin Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
which is their chief competitor for labour. 
All three places are alike in that they must 
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draw their labour supply largely from their 
own immediate localities. They may well be 
regarded as being in the same zone in matters 
of Rates and Classifications. They cannot be 
regarded as being in the same zone as 
Toronto, in relation to such matters. 

Accordingly, we have adopted the principle 
of Regional Uniformity as regards these three 
companies, and have sought to secure uni- 
formity between them in Rates and Classifi- 
cations, and as large a measure of identity of 
Rates and Classifications as possible. 


Re Quebec—The situation in Quebec is 
similar to that in Ontario as regards the 
place-element in that one yard, Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, is situate in a place far 
larger than any of the others, whilst those 
others are situate in two relatively rural 
localities. This difference of locality produces 
entirely different situations as to the character 
and number of the labour pool as between 
the Montreal yard on the one hand, and the 
Lauzon and Sorel yards on the other. The 
same regional factor also produces a similar 
difference in the scale of Rates and the 
Classification of Labour. 

The yards at Lauzon and Sorel are alike 
in that they draw their labour from their 
immediate localities and that their labour 
pools are of the same nature in that they 
consist largely of unskilled labour wtih a 
relatively small number of semi-skilled men, 
and a still smaller number of skilled ship- 
builders. This has necessitated the training 
of men in entirely new skills to a much 
greater degree than in Montreal. 

It was conceded that the proper operation 
of the shipbuilding industry requires the 
progression of workers from indentured 
apprenticeships to journeyman or mechanic 
class. Nevertheless, the needs of wartime 
production have required a progression from 
helper to learner or improver to journeyman 
class, and indeed the creation of men (called 
specialists) midway between improvers and 
journeymen in that their skills are confined 
to certain specialized operations. The 
Improver-Learner-Specialist class is a rela- 
tively large and vital class in production 
under present conditions. This class of 
worker is found in every yard, under varying 
descriptions: thus, for example, in Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, there is a learner-helper 
class, but there is also a subdivision of most 
of the classes of workers wherein category “B” 
is, roughly, equivalent to the Improver- 
Learner-Specialist class referred to above. 

All four yards are affected by the neces- 
sity of wartime production; but the three 
rural yards have had to deviate from the 
normal and traditional labour set-up more 
than has the yard at Montreal. (Something 


will be said later about the establishment of 
a proper apprenticeship system, but for 
present purposes the apprentice strictly so- 
called may be disregarded as an important 
factor.) 

The point here relevant is that the yard 
situated in the metropolitan and highly indus- 
trialized City of Montreal cannot be regarded 
as being in the same zone as the other yards 
situate in rural localities; and that though a 
considerable degree of Uniformity of Classifica- 
tion can be established as between all four 
yards, yet the three rural yards cannot be 
regarded: as in the same zone as to both Rates 
and Classifications. 

Accordingly, we have adopted the principle 
of regional Uniformity of Rates and Classifica- 
tions as regards the three yards at Lauzon and 
Sorel. ® 


H. Uniformity of  Classification:—As to 
Ontario, the principle of uniformity has trans- 
lated itself into practical identity of classifica- 
tion in the three rural yards. 

As to Quebec, the principle of uniformity has 
yielded a practical identity of classification in 
all four yards, though local differences of prac- 
tice and organization must be recognized to 
some extent. 


I. Zones Recommended:—In the result, 
applying the principle of the desirability of 
Uniformity of Rates and Classifications, we 
recommend the establishment of the following 
regional zones:— 

QUEBEC 
A. Metropolitan Zone:— 

Comprised of Montreal, and including Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited. 
B. Rural Zone :— 

Comprising Lauzon and Sorel; and including 
The Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Com- 
pany, Limited, George T. Davie and Sons, and 
Marine Industries, Limited. 


ONTARIO 
Rural Zone:— 

Comprising Collingwood, Midland and King- 
ston; and including Collingwood shipyards, 
Limited, Midland Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and Kingston Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited. 

(It is not within our Terms of Reference to 
say anything about Toronto as a zone, but, as 
above indicated, we have regarded Toronto as 
being in a different zone from the three rela- 
tively rural places above included.) 


J. Rates and Classtfications Recommended: 
—Upon full consideration of all factors indi- 
cated in ‘this report, we recommend that there 
be established for the various shipyards within 
the scope of our Terms of Reference, the 
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Scales of Wages and Classifications of Labour 
set out in Schedules A, B and C to this report. 

The rates referred to in such schedules are 
the basic minimum rates for the respective 
classes. The fixation of such minimum rates 
is not intended to preclude promotion of men 
from lower to higher classes, nor to prevent 
advances in pay to individuals beyond the basic 
minimum rate for their particular classes. 
(See infra). 


K. Cost-of-Living Bonus:—We recommend 
that the Government of Canada do proceed 
at once to review the extent to which the 
Wartime Cost-of-Living Bonus has heretofore 
been paid to the employees of the several yards 
under inquiry, in order that employees of all 
such yards may be put upon a footing of com- 
plete equality in this regard. 


IV. Worx1nc ConpiTions AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MatrTers 


A. Re-Classification and Promotion of Work- 
ers:—Related to the question of Rates and 
Classification of Workers discussed above, and 
also related to the general topic of “har- 
monious relations between employers and 
workmen,” is the matter of the system whereby 
men are promoted to higher classifications and 
advanced in pay within their classifications. 


This is particularly important in the ship- 
building industry, because the depressed con- 
dition of that industry at the outbreak of the 
war and the rapidity with which it has ex- 
panded recently, have caused the introduction 
into the industry of many workers requiring 
varying degrees of training before they can 
find a proper place in the recognized shipbuild- 
ing categories. Necessarily, such men must 
first be placed provisionally in particular classes 
until they have demonstrated their capacity, or 
acquired the skill necessary, for a higher 
classification. 


In all the yards, this business of classifying 
men and advancing them within classifications 
is done by the company officials—usually by 
the yard superintendent, upon recommendation 
of the foreman or other departmental head 
concerned. This practice is probably the proper 
one in the present situation. Not all officials, 
however, act upon the same principles, nor do 
all of them act with the same promptitude. 
We regard it as of the utmost importance that 
demonstrated capacity or improvement in pro- 
ductive ability should be recognized promptly, 
and men advanced in class or rewarded by 
extra payments over the minimum rate for 
their classification. We think the. existing 
practice in this regard should be supplemented 
by a provision for the review of the whole 
labour personnel of each yard at fixed periods. 
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We recommend, therefore, that in each yard 
the superintendent and departmental heads and 
foremen, and a representative of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, shall meet every three 
months and proceed to consider the classifica- 
tion of each employee and the amount of his 
remuneration, and the advisability of pro- 
moting him to a higher classification, or of 
increasing his current remuneration. This 
recommendation does not, of course, preclude 
such reclassification or increases in individual 
remuneration at other times. 

The establishment of this procedure for the 
review of classifications and remuneration will, 
in our view, serve to give a greater measure of 
justice in individual cases, will promote general 
contentment and the development of initiative, 
and thus speed up production. 


B. Grievances:—The fact that many griev- 
ances of varying kinds were presented to us— 
though they relate chiefly to relatively minor 
matters—suggests the desirability of there being 


-In every yard some kind of a grievance pro- 


cedure, by which remedies could be sought for 
grievances—real or imagined. 

In order to promote harmonious labour rela- 
tions and to expedite production, we recom- 
mend that there be constituted in every yard— 
where no such body now exists—a Grievance 
Committee selected by the workmen. Such 
committee should be recognized as the proper 
medium for investigating the grievance of any 
workman and presenting same on his behalf to 
the foreman directly concerned, and thereafter 
to the proper departmental heads, or to the 
management. 


C. Overtime:—We recommend the adoption 
in all the yards of a forty-eight-hour week. 

We recommend, also, that overtime work 
shall be paid for at the rate of one and one- 
half hours for every hour over the regular 
working time. | 

We recommend, also, in the interests of 
wartime production, that overtime shall be 
calculated by reference to the regular working 
week in each yard, and not by reference to 
the regular working day. 

We recommend, also, that excessive over- 
time work should be avoided, so far as is 
practicable. Work beyond the regular working 
day makes for fatigue and inefficiency and, 
if such overtime work is continued for a 
period of days, the elements of fatigue and 
inefficiency increase to a point which retard 
rather than facilitate production. We recom- 
mend, accordingly, that apart from highly 
exceptional circumstances, an employee be 
neither required nor permitted to work extra 
hours in excess of twenty per cent of the 
regular working week. 


D. Labour Relations and Personnel Officer. 
—In view of the expanding nature of the 
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shipbuilding industry and the large number 
of classes of workmen, and the large per- 
centage of semi-skilled or unskilled labour 
employed therein, it is essential that there be 
in every yard a special official charged with 
the duty of ascertaining individual fitness for 
particular work. 

In view of the necessity of ensuring the 
largest possible measure of understanding 
between employers and employees in every 
yard in this increasingly important industry 
which operates under emergency conditions, 
there should be in each yard a special official 
charged with the duty of promoting improved 
relations between employers and employees. 

Accordingly, we recommend that each Com- 
pany be required to engage a Personnel and 
Labour Relations Officer, or Officers, to dis- 
charge the duties above indicated. 


E. Safety and Health Measures—Many rep- 
resentations were made to us concerning the 
necessity of proper provision being made in 
every yard for the prevention of accidents 
and the establishment of sanitary conditions 
to safeguard the health of the employees. In 
various of the yards the provisions so far 
made for these purposes leave much to be 
desired. It is but fair to say, however, that 
most of the companies recognized the neces- 
sity of improving such provisions and ex- 
pressed their desire to do so as soon as 
possible. 

We concur in thinking that there is a real 
necessity for immediate steps being taken in 
the way of better safety and health measures. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the Dominion 
Department of Labour endeavour, at once, 
to arrange a better co-ordination of effort 
between Dominion Departments concerned 
with ship production and the several Pro- 
vincial Departments concerned with the safety 
and health of shipyard workers. (See, gen- 
erally, Order in Council P.C. 2685, Clause 4.) 


F. Apprenticeship—Apprenticeship, as the 
term is known in the industry, involves the 
employment of boys under articles of inden- 
ture for a period of four or five years, at a 
graduated rate of pay, during which they are 
trained in a rotation of operations until they 
have acquired the skill of a journeyman. 

No such system presently exists to any 
extent in the shipyards under inquiry. This 
is the case because the depressed condition 
of the industry at the beginning of the War, 
and the urgency for production since then, 
have not permitted the proper training of 
apprentices as prospective journeymen. 
Rather, there has grown up a reliance upon 
a more specialized training of adults as 
Improvers or Learners or Specialists. 

In view of the present situation of urgency 
in the industry and the deviations from 
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normal practices now in existence in the ship- 
yards, we do not feel we can usefully recom- 
mend anything as to an Apprenticeship 
System. 

It is to be noted, however, that in many 
of the yards—notably in that of Marine 
Industries, Limited, at Sorel—many boys are 
employed as Apprentices or Labourers or 
Learner-Improvers, and their rates will be 
found under those designations. 

In any view we believe that the inaugura- 
tion and development of an Apprenticeship 
System in the shipyards is more properly the 
concern of competent Provincial authorities as 
a matter of vocational education. 


G. Miscellaneous—At various of our hearings 
we have been invited to recommend the 
principles of Union Recognition and of Union 
Shops; we do not feel, however, that these 
matters are within our Terms of Reference. 

We were also invited to recommend the 
adoption of draft agreements dealing with 
employer-employee relations in great detail. 
We feel, however, that such details are more 
properly a subject for negotiation between 
the companies and the representatives of the 
men in the particular yards at a particular 
time. Accordingly, we make no recommenda- 
tions on these matters, as we have sought 
throughout this Report to direct attention to 
matters of general principle. 

It may be advisable to mention that there 
are companies engaged in iron shipbuilding 
in Quebec and Ontario other than the seven 
companies named in our Terms of Reference; 
as, for example, Morton Engineering and Dry 
Docks, Limited, in the Province of Quebec, 
and Dufferin Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
and Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and others, in the Province of 
Ontario. 

We wish to acknowledge the co-operation 
we have received during the course of our 
investigations from the officials of the various 
companies and their Counsel, and from the 
representatives of the various Unions. 

We wish, also, to express our appreciation 
of the valuable assistance afforded to us by 
the Counsel to the Commission, Mr. 
Walter F. Schroeder, K.C., of Ottawa, and’ 
Mr. Edouard G. Rinfret of Montreal, and 
to Mr. J. S. McCullagh, the Commission 
Secretary. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) L. M. Gouin, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) Vincent C. MacDonald, 
Commuasstoner. 


(Sed.) F. H. Barlow, 


Commissioner. 
Montreat, November 28, 1941. 
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SCHEDULE A 


Basic Minimum Rates of Wages for 
Canadian Vickers, Limited 


Class A Class B 


Loftsman ....  eUs GO Oss se 
Engine fitter anf oraniares : 80 0.65 
Electrician .. .80 0.65 
Plater . i Ry 80 0.65 
RO ATU YRAGCHRAN stele. 80 0.65 
SN, ETC ss oe Mie Te 60 Ne 
“« Plate shop pecrtor ore 80 0.65 
«“ Sheet metal worker .. 80 0.65 
Riveter. . A CE ae 80 0.65 
Rivet shen ceiane cts tis cha a 6 85 Be 
Chipper and caulker .. 80 65 


Welder.. 

Joiner... 

Biacksmiths outed) 2 ’ 
Coppersmith and sucamiaiten 


80 65 
Fireman . 80 65 
Carpenter. . E 65 
eS Ce 62 50 
< discon bees ay hes 70 60 
eboldet Omi 6) hs He Ae 5 dE 73 60 
Dritlersa( tn hsonstuo.t wads. 
Burner.. 4» ilema es ehistoe 73 60 
eA Clit Lg. <yih. aatlcker far K vse 73 60 
Rigger. . iS 60 


Rivet hone ; me: 
Reamer and Gsuntcremices ae 


~I 
oo 
ooooocoocoooc*j*“*noooqocoqcooqoooqoo:. 
for) 
So 


60 50 
Bolter-up. 60 50 
Stagers.. 60 50 
Rivet passer Roy 35 28 
Helper. . : 53 40 
iotires.: 48 35 


oO Or S'S. 9 O11 GOO OO SO OC CO So 82 © Oo oO 0 O7O40 O:0 Go © 
ie.) 
=) 


Improver, iearien'G or  sHecaliet 

Apprenticeship shall be for a 
period of twelve thousand 
(12,000) hours, to which 
the following rates of wages 
shall apply: 


.45 up 


Ist 2,400 hoor 0.30 
2 ye 0.40 
or th = 0.50 
40H os ia 0.60 
Lyn aah - 0.70 


Notre.—The above rates do not apply to men 
working in the boiler shop, machine shop and 
pattern shop. 


An employee who is classified as an improver, 
learner or specialist shall be advanced and paid 
on the basis of merit, ability and performance, 
until he will have reached the classification of 
journeyman. No wage increases shall be based 
on length of service. 


For re-classification recommendation, see page 
24. 


The above rates do not include foreman or 
assistant foreman. 
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SCHEDULE B 


Basic Minimum Rates of Wages for 
The Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited; George T. Davie and Sons and 
Marine Industries Limited 


The Davie 
Shipbuild- 
ing and 
Repairing 
Co. Ltd., 
and Marine 
George Indus- 
T. Davie tries 
and Sons. Ltd. 
Loftsman . re? $0.75 $0.72 
Pattern makers. ... JerOe75 0.72 
Engine fitter and machinist. «60979 0.67 
Electrician ...... 0.70 0.67 
Boilermaker .. olnesehres 0.70 0.67 
PIAGGY Fs Gee as a 5 ke 0.70 0.67 
«7 “Purnaceman.?. ce 3, 010 0.67 
Tb Becton en. o 80352 0.48 
“ Plate shop operator . 2 81E70 0.67 
“ Sheet metal worker .. 0.70 0.67 
Riveter .. eid aeons 0.70 0.67 
BBG res A aoty = OR UM. ae pe IT Pye 0.69 
Chipper and caulker .. .. .. 0.70 0.67 
Welder .. 0.70 0.67 
yoiner.. 0.70 0.67 
Blacksmith (forger) PORTO 0.67 
Coppersmith and steamfitter . 0.70 0.67 
Fireman’ .2oacaoaet seonneqie..70 0.67 
Carpenter. i 0.70 0.67 
Craneman, overhead . 0.53 0.50 
HS locomotive Soe ae i as 0.58 
Holderon., 75. 3.6 sas. 50° Suk fete Oe 0.61 
WTIVICL teen aes Lee : 0.64 0.61 
Burner. wee. reteset 0.64 0.61 
Painters GSLs VAR, PREOKEE 0.61 
Rigger .... 0.63 0.60 
Rivet beatcue é 5 0.58 0.56 
Reamer and nowntersialer 4<.4 02538 0.51 
Bolter-up . 0.53 0.51 
Stager.. 0.53 0.51 
Rivet passer boy « 0.30 0.28 
Helper.. 0.48 0.45 
Papourer enbgreme 0.43 0.38 
Improver, learner orspecialist 0.40 up 0.38up 
Apprenticeship shall be for a 
period of twelve thousand 
(12,000) hours, to which 
the following rates of wages 
shall apply: 
Ist 2,400 hours . we? 0225 0x22 
gudis = She, 33, 86s be Os 35 0.32 
Sraace tt, dhe tem Jisueemrl t0Lae 0.42 
4 eM ee i kriendmetle posta 0.52 
5th. ess Si PR 5s 0.62 


Notr.—An employee tn is classified as an 
improver, learner or specialist shall be advanced 
and paid on the basis of merit, ability and per- 
formance, until he will have reached the classi- 
fication of journeyman. No wage increases shall 
be based on length of service. 


For re-classification recommendation, see page 


The above rates do not include foreman or 
assistant foreman. 
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SCHEDULE C 


Basic Minimum Rates of Wages for 
Collingwood Shipyards Limited, Midland Ship- 
building Company, Limited, ‘and Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company Limited 


Avie leonittli ce 0) 2h. ER I 191308 80 
Blacksmith .. sy BACL eit aes. as 
Boilermaker . 


Burner =) /: oll, Feri, 75 
Chipper and eaulker be Sard « 80 
Piaterte. eh mea ees 80 
Riveter®.. . 80 
Rivet holder-on. . Apaigtent egkh % 70 
Rives neaer. . tuys’: 65 
Rivet passer bey oo 
Slabman .. 80 


Slabman helper | sie’ (Afb super tepeea at Hho hale 
Welder: 
Over two years’ experience.. .. .. 
Over eighteen months’ experience.. 
Over one year’s experience .. .. .. 
Over six months’ exponenssh 
Driller—Radial .. . 
Driller—Other than radial... 3 
Punch and shear operator .. ...... 
Reamer .. .. : 


Countersinker . sty Sb ng * 60 
Bolter-up. 58 
Rigger... 65 


Crane operator... 

Tester—Rivet . MY Bie beg 
Machinist and machine fitter boabuthe” ars 
Machine Op aaa oan machines. . 
Millwright .. . 

Steam and pipe fitter. . 


ooqocoooqocooqonoodcod Se ocooocoooocoooco.c€c 
S 
Oo 
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Hourly 
Rate 
Electrician .. .. 0.80 
Moulder 3543. Heine 0.80 
Patternmaker;:...,,... 0.80 
Joiner.. 0.80 
Joiner (plant maintenance) . 0.75 
Template maker... ...... 0.80 
Shipwright . pte 0.80 
Pajntern6h Sapte ok oc eee ee 
Red-leader nF Se eee 0.50 
Stace-piulder sel. osbucetseiss bares BOsOe 
Sheetametaliworker ojuse of 3. ss gee OF80 
hahourer toe lexnis.| notes 0.45 
Liner man .. 0.60 
Slinger (hooker-on) . 0.60 
Helper... . 0.50 
Improver, learner and specialist . 0.45up 
Apprenticeship shall be for a period 
of twelve thousand (12,000) hours, to 
which the following rates of wages shall 
apply: 
Ist 2,400 hours . a a en 0.30 
2nd el ete 0.40 
SECs! aS * 0.50 
shite a % 0.60 
ss aide “s 0.70 


_ Nore.—An employee who is classified as an 

improver, learner or specialist shall be advanced 

and paid on the basis of merit, ability and per- 

formance, until he will have reached the classi- 

fication of journeyman. No wage increases shall 
e based on length of service. 


For re-classification recommendation, see 
page 24 


The above rates do not include foreman or 
assistant foreman. 


Retirement of Dominion Statistician 


On January 22, the Honourable James A. 
MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
announced the retirement of Dr. R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, one of the most widely- 
known members of the federal public service. 


In a statement issued by the Minister, Dr. 
Coats’ official career, extending over a period 
of forty years, was outlined. On graduation 
from the University of Toronto, he turned first 
to journalism and, subsequently, under Mr. 
Mackenzie King, then Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was appointed to the Department of 
Labour to assume the editorship of the Lazour 
GAZETTE. 


When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was organized by Sir George Foster, Dr. Coats 
became the first Dominion Statistician, and 
has been the directing head of the Bureau 
since its inception. In that capacity, Dr. Coats’ 
services have brought high distinction to him- 
self and have been instrumental in gaining 
international recognition for Canada in respect 


to progress in the field of statistical research 
and organization. Apart from his duties as 
Dominion Statistician, Dr. Coats has been 
called upon to lend assistance of the most 
valuable character in connection with the work 
of many royal commissions and special com- 
mittees, both in Canada and abroad. 


Mr. S. A. Cudmore, Assistant Dominion 
Statisticlan—formerly on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and for many years Editor 
of the Canada Year Book—has been appointed 
Acting Dominion Statistician to take over Dr. 
Coats’ duties as executive head of the Bureau. 
Mr. Cudmore has himself had an extended and 
distinguished career both in statistical investi- 
gation and as an administrator in the statistical 
field. It is only two or three years ago that 
he returned to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics after having spent several years in 
Palestine, where he was invited by the Pales- 
tine Government to undertake the task of 
organizing an adequate system of statistics 
for that country. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1941 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for December, 1941, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 


ago. 








Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
*December, 1941...... 11 5,718 54,945 
*November, 1941..... 14 4,880 42,791 
December, 1940..... 10 953 3,150 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving gix or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involvin 
ess than six employees are not included in the publishe 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
during December was slightly lower than in 
November, there were appreciable increases in 
the figures for workers involved and time loss 
due to the strike of gold miners at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, which accounted for nearly 
half of the workers involved and for most of 
the time loss during the month. The only 
other disputes of importance during December 
were those involving coal miners at Springhill, 
N.S., and textile workers at Lachute Mills, 
P.Q. In November the principal disputes 
included gold miners at Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, cotton factory workers at Milltown, 
N.B., and hosiery factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ontario. In December, 1940, the only dispute 
of importance involved 220 coal miners at 
Rosedale, Alberta, for a week. 


Four disputes, involving 2,730 employees, 
were carried over from November and seven 
commenced during December. Of these 11 
disputes, 9 were terminated during the month. 
Three resulted in favour of the employers 
involved, four in compromise settlements, one 
was partially successful, while one other was 
indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were two strikes or lockouts 
recorded as in progress, namely: Gold miners, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., and beverage room 
employees, Crow’s Nest Pass, Alta. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph. 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: truck drivers 
and helpers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 7, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 

A dispute involving 60 embroidery workers 
in 12 establishments in Montreal who ceased 
work for one day on October 25 was reported 
too late for inclusion earlier in the Lasour 
Gazette. Under the agreement with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
the dispute as to rates of pay andi discrimina- 
tion against certain union members was 
referred to arbitration and work was resumed. 
The result of the arbitration was in favour of 
the union. 

A strike of 20 dressmakers employed in one 
factory in Montreal for one day on October 16 
was not reported in time for inclusion earlier 
in the Lapour GazettE. An agreement with 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union was obtained. 


In connection with the strike of 700 electric 
apparatus factory workers at Toronto from 
June 4 to June 12 (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1941, 
pp. 787, 789), 14 persons had been convicted 
of violation of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, some for striking and others 
for inciting to strike. Appeals were entered 
and under judgment given in December the 
convictions were quashed, 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in progress prior to December 


Gotp Miners, KirKLAND LAKE, Ont—At 
the beginning of December the mine operators 
stated that small numbers of the miners were 
resuming work from time to time and that 
production was about 25 per cent of normal. 
By the end of the month this was reported to 
be 40 per cent. At the middle of the month a 
conference of representatives of the unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour with which the union on strike, the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, is affiliated, appointed a committee 
to support the strike by collecting money, etc. 


[| =e wee 
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The Association of Mining Municipalities of 
Northern Ontario forwarded a resolution to 
the Prime Minister urging him to bring about 
a settlement and to provide for the speedy 
settlement of all industrial disputes. In reply 
to a request from the union the Prime Min- 
ister had stated that in view of the steps 
already taken by the Labour Department it 
appeared that further intervention by the 
Government would be of little avail. At the 
end of the month a delegation from the mining 
municipalities met the Minister of Labour and 
early in January the Minister met some of 
the mine operators and! also union representa- 
tives with a view to a settlement. In connec- 
tion with picketing, a number of persons were 
charged with intimidation, assault, etc. Some 
were convicted and fined or sentenced to 
imprisonment, while a number were acquitted. 
Appeals were entered in some cases. 


BreveraGE Room Emp.oyees, Toronto, ONT. 
—This strike which commenced on August 19, 
involving 8 hotels, increasing to 66 early in 
September, is recorded as terminated early in 
December, all those on strike having resumed 
work where agreements were signed or 
obtained work elsewhere. The Beverage 
Dispensers’ local of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America was 
reported to have had agreements with approxi- 
mately 100 hotels for the beverage room 
employees. These expired during August and 
in renewing them the union wished to have 
the agreements made with the Toronto board 
for all the locals and include clauses providing 
for agreements with the hotel and restaurant 
lecals whenever such: other employees in each 
hetel were organized. An increase in wages 
of $2 per week was also requested and this 
was granted by all of the hotels. Only about 
380 of the hotels, however, signed the new 
agreement and a strike was called against the 
others. Early in September, however, about 
20 of the hotels signed the agreements leaving 
about 45 involved in the dispute. A number 
of these claimed none of their employees were 
on strike and the others claimed to have 
replaced those on strike from time to time. 


Disputes commencing during December 


Coan Miners, Sprrncuitt, N.'S—A one-day 
strike of miners in three collieries of one 
mining company occurred on December 1 in 
support of some 40 miners on a new longwall, 
who objected to the wage scale proposed by 
the management for the local contract to be 
negotiated under the agreement. Work was 
resumed next day and the district president 
of the union arranged for negotiations under 
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the terms of the agreement which provides for 
a reference to the Board of Adjustment in 
case of disagreement. 


TrextitE Workers (Woot anp Corton), 
Lacuute Mritirs, P.Q—Employees in one 
establishment ceased work during the after- 
noon of December 26 in protest against the 
dismissal of 18 workers who objected to work- 
ing on the afternoon before Christmas Day 
and left before the closing hour following an 
altercation with the superintendent. As a 
result of conciliation by an official of the 
Department of Labour and union officials, 
work was resumed on December 30, the dis- 
charged workers to be reinstated on January 5. 
A dispute as to recognition of the United 
Textile Workers of Canada, increases in wages 
and adjustment of the cost of living bonus, 
reported on by a Board under the Industrial 


Disputes Investigation Act, has not been 
settled. (Lasour GazerTrz, December, 1941, 
p. 1473). 


SHIPYARD WorKmERS, QuEBEc, P.Q. — The 
machinists, carpenters, electricians, steamfitters, 
and their helpers in one establishment ceased 
work at noon on December 1 to obtain 
increases in wages equal to those recommended 
for the boilermakers, iron shipbuilders, etc., 
by a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act (Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1941, p. 1468). The employer explained that 
wage increases could not be given until 
approved by the National War Labour Board 
and that a Royal Commission was reporting 
on the shipbuilding industry in Quebec and 
Ontario. As a result of conciliation by an 
official of the Department of Labour, work 
was resumed by the carpenters on the morning 
of December 4 and by the others at noon, the 
wage scale to be referred: to the National War 
Labour Board. Early in January a scale 
based on the recommendations of the Com- 
mission was put into effect. The report of 
the Commission appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Taxi Drivers, Winnipec, Man.—A number 
of employees of one taxicab company ceased 
work on December 9 in protest against the 
dismissal of four employees alleged to be for 
union activity. The union requested the 
Department of Labour to investigate and 
F. E. Harrison, western representative of 
the Department was appointed as an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner on 
December 24. As a result of the inquiry a 
settlement was reached, the management 
agreeing to reinstate those on strike and those 
dismissed who wished to return with the 
exception of one or two alleged to be guilty 
of traffic offences. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1941* 








Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 





in man 
working 
days 


Particulars} 


——— | | 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to December, 1941 


Minne, Erc.— 
Gold miners, Kirkland 
Jake, Oak. ois ro caeeeee es 8 2,500 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery workers, Hamil- 
MOT OD Gaecicies tes 6 sate 1 90 


Printing and Publishing— 
Truck drivers and help- 


ers, Toronto, Ont...) 1 50 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employ- 
ees, Toronto, Ont...... (a) 465 90 


50,000 |Commenced Nov. 18, 1941; for union recogni- 


tion; unterminated. 


270 |Commenced Oct. 29, 1941; against discharge 
of workers on Sept. 29; terminated Dec. 3; 
return of workers and replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


400 |Commenced Oct. 7, 1941; against reduction 
of staff during negotiations for union agree- 
ment; employment conditions no longer 
affected by Dec. 31; replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


100 |Commenced August 19, Sept. 1, etc., 1941; 
for new union agreement covering addi- 
tional classes of workers; terminated early 
in December; replacement, return of work- 
ers, also negotiations; partially successful. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1941 


Dork S RNS <. Cees 3 1,600 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, 
West Toronto, Ont..... 


= 


(b) 100 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile workers (wool and 


Qs. Manee be se peerass oe 1 400 


ConsTRUCTION— 

Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers (ma- 
chinists, carpenters, 


etc.), Quebec, P.Q..... 200 


— 


Shipyard workers, Col- 


lingwood, Ont.......... 600 


bh 


1,600 |Commenced Dec. 1; against proposed wage 
rates on new work; terminated Dec. 1; 
work resumed pending negotiations and 
possible reference to Board of Adjustment; 
indefinite. 


25 |Commenced Dec. 23; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated Dec. 23; return of 
workers; in iavour of employer. 


900 |Commenced Dec. 26; against dismissal of 
workers; terminated Dec. 29; conciliation 
(federal); compromise (men to be rein- 
stated on Jan. 5.) 


500 |Commenced Dec. 1; for increased wages; 
terminated Dec. 4; conciliation (federal), 
work resumed pending reference to National 
War Labour Board; compromise. 


300 |Commenced Dec. 2; for improved working 
conditions; terminated Dec. 2; work 
resumed pending investigation of griev- 
ances; compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1941*—Concluded 


SSS Ee 
eee a — eee 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


etre Workers 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1941. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Local and Highway— 
Taxi drivers, Winnipeg, 
GY Te aetna iat Bess Mie 1 75 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employ- 
ees, Crow’s Nest Pass, 
PONE As TAR ea. bt. neflck?'s ei 13 


Number involved |Time loss 
——————_———————| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 








750 [Commenced Dec. 9; against dismissal of 
workers alleged to be for union activity; 
terminated Dec. 29; conciliation (federal); 
compromise. 


100 |Commenced Dec. 20; for union agreement 
and increased wages; unterminated. 


"Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


tIn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 66 establishments and 330 workers originally affected. 


(b) 162 indirectly affected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as- to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries, 
1940.” The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, and 
for such countries the figures are not for rela- 
_tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken as 
far as possible from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned. In- 
formation as to particular disputes is taken for 

the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
ishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. An order under the 
Defence Regulations, effective July, 25, 1940, 
provides for the settlement of disputes and the 
prevention of strikes and lockouts, as noted in 
the Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in October 
was 145 and 11 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 156 disputes 
in progress during the month; 34,800 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress during 
the month and the time loss was 96,000 working 
days. 

Of the 145 disputes which began during 


October, 50 arose out of demands for increased 
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wages and 41 were over other wage questions, 
5 over working hours, 17 were over questions 
regarding employment of particular classes or 
persons, 28 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions, 3 on questions of trade 
union principle, and one was a sympathetic 
strike. During October, final settlements were 
reached in the case of 122 disputes, of which 
14 were settled in favour of workers, 69 in 
favour of employers and 39 resulted in com- 
promise settlements. In 20 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike of 1,600 bus workers at Glasgow 
on November 13, mentioned in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre was settled after two 
days when it was agreed that work be resumed, 
and the strikers’ complaints be discussed by 
the city transport department and the union. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes in the first half of 
1941, was 36, involving 39 firms and 8,975 
workers, with a time loss of 19,375 working 
days. 

United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in November as 300 involving 
235,000 workers in the new strikes. The time 
loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 1,450,000 working days. 

A strike of interurban bus drivers began 
December 3, at Cleveland, Ohio, and spread to 
other centres. By December 23, the strike in- 
volved 1,800 drivers of the bus lines affected, 
from Chicago to the east coast. Settlement 
was reached January 3, through a federal gov- 
ernment conciliator and the dispute referred to 
arbitration. 
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WARTIME MEASURES AFFECTING LABOUR 


Summary of Orders in Council Governing Industrial Relations, Disputes, 
Wages, Cost of Living, Regulation of Labour Supply, and 
Rehabilitation, Issued Since Outbreak of War 


HE following is a summary of the 
measures affecting labour which have 
been adopted by the Dominion Government 
since the outbreak of war. They deal with 
industrial relations, the settlement of disputes, 
wages and cost of living, the regulation of 
labour supply and the rehabilitation of 
discharged soldiers, etc. 


Early Price Control 


With the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, one of the first domestic problems with 
which the Government had to contend was 
that of protecting the consumer against undue 
jnereases in prices and the hoarding of the 
necessities of life and yet permit a maximum 
diversion of goods to war needs. (This action 
was taken under the authority of the War 
Measures Act 1914, through Order in Council 
P.C. 2516 of September 3, 1939.) 

The importance and urgency of this require- 
ment is indicated in the establishment of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on 
September 3 and its announcement on the 
same day in a radio address delivered by 
the late Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, then 
Minister of Labour, a few hours following 
Great Britain’s declaration of war against 
Germany. Authority was given the Board to 
check unjustifiable demands for any classes 
of necessary goods and prevent the charging 
of excessive prices in regard to any necessity 
of life. . 

Because of immediate action taken by the 
Board, a buyers’ panic in sugar was averted, 
and speculation in butter was forestalled, 
prices and supplies of wool, sugar, hides and 
leather, coal, cod liver oil, vegetable oils, 
animal feeds, bread and flour, etc., have been 
scrutinized and controlled. Rents have been 
controlled in many _ districts where an 
abnormal demand for housing accommoda- 
tion would have caused an unwarranted 
increase in rent. 

In August, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board was transferred from the juris- 
diction of the Department of Labour to that 
of the Department of Finance and _ subse- 
quently its powers were extended, making it 
the supreme authority in the field of price 
control. 

Wartime Labour Policy 
In Order in Council P.C. 2685, June 19, 


1940, the Government issued a declaration 
“of certain principles for the regulation of 


labour conditions during the war, the accept- 
ance of which by employers and workpeople 
would make for the avoidance of industrial 
strife and the utmost acceleration possible in 
the production which is so essential in present 
circumstances”. Among other things it is 
recommended that fair and _ reasonable 
standards of wages and other conditions 
should be observed, that there should be no 
undue extension of hours but where necessary 
a shift system should be adopted, that every 
precaution should be taken to ensure safe 
and healthful conditaons of work, that the 
right of workmen to organize in trade unions 
and bargain collectively should be recognized, 
that disputes should be settled by negotiation 
or with the assistance of Government con- 
ciliation services or under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
that collective agreements should provide 
machinery for adjusting grievances. 


Industrial Disputes in War Industries 


To provide machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes in war industries, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
extended by P.C. 3495, November 7, 1939, 
as amended by P.C. 1708, March 10, 1941, 
to cover defence projects*and all industries 
producing munitions and war supplies. 
Supplies include any articles or equipment 
which are considered by the Minister of 
Labour to be essential, and the following 
industries were declared, on the dates men- 
tioned, to be within the Act: coal and 
metallic ore mining, on March 31, 1941, 
thus bringing British Columbia mines within 
the Act; pulp and paper, on April 10; the 
bank note, stamp and engraving industry, 
on May 2; and the West Kootenay Power 
and Light Company, on September 15. The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act pro- 
vides for the reference of disputes to 
tripartite Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and prohibits any stoppage of work 
due to a dispute until the Board appointed 
has reported to the Minister. It normally 
applies to mines, transport and communica- 
tion facilities and certain public utilities. 
Where they are not under Dominion legis- 
lative authority, these industries are covered 
in all the provinces but British Columbia 
and Prince Edward Island by virtue of 
provincial legislation declaring the Act to 
apply. 
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Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission — 
The extension of the Act, together with the 
expansion of industrial activity, resulted in 
a marked increase in the number of applica- 
tions for Conciliation Boards. As it was 
considered that some of these disputes could 
be settled quickly and inexpensively if 
supplementary machinery of a less formal 
nature were set up, an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission of three members was 
established under P.C. 4020, June 6, 1941, to 
inquire into such disputes as might be 
referred to it by the Minister of Labour, to 
settle them if possible, and if not to advise 
the Minister whether there were good grounds 
for establishing a Board. Further flexibility 
was achieved when it was provided, by P.C. 
4884, July 2, 1941, that a Commission may 
consist of one or more of its members. This 
amendment also imposed on the Commission 
the duty, under direction of the Minister, 
of examining allegations regarding discrim- 
ination against workers for trade union 
activity or coercion of workers into joining 
or refraining from joining trade unions. A 
further amendment, P.C. 7068, September 10, 
1941, clarified certain points of interpretation. 

Restriction of Right to Strike—To elim- 
inate the possibility of strikes being called 
without all the workers concerned having the 
opportunity to consider the matter fully, P.C. 
7307, September 16, 1941, as amended by PG. 
8821, November 13, imposes certain condi- 
tions on the right of workers to strike after 
a Conciliation Board has submitted its find- 
ings. The Minister of Labour must be 
informed of a proposed strike, and he may 
at his discretion direct that a vote be con- 
ducted among those who. in his opinion are 
affected by the dispute. A strike may take 
place only if a majority of those entitled to 
vote are in favour of such action. 

Picketing—At the same time, care has been 
taken to protect lawful strikers from prose- 
cution under regulations which were designed 
for other purposes. On January 6, 1941, the 
Ontario High Court of Justice upheld a lower 
court judgment in which a picket had been 
convicted under Regulation 6 of the Defence 
of Canada Regulations prohibiting loitering 
near designated premises. Paragraph (6) was 
therefore inserted, by P.C. 892, February 7, 
1941, to make it clear that picketing and 
other actions connected with lawful strikes 
are not loitering as defined in Regulation 6. 
Similar safeguards have been incorporated in 
other Defence of Canada Regulations. 


Wage Stabilization 


As a result of the somewhat inconsistent 
nature of the recommendations concerning 
wages of many Conciliation Boards, a wage 
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policy for their guidance was enunciated in 
P.C. 7440, December 16, 1940, as amended by 
P.C. 4648, June 27, 1941. (These orders have 
been repealed by P.C. 8253.) The policy was 
designed to conform to the Government’s 
anti-inflationary policy without imposing 
undue hardship on wage-earners. 
Simultaneously with the introduction of an 
entirely comprehensive price control policy, 
the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order was passed (P.C. 8253, October 24, 1941, 
amended by P.C. 9514, December 5, and P.C. 
10195, December 31). By this measure, the 
principles of P.C. 7440 were generalized, with 
some modification, for all industries. Wage 
rates are now stabilized at the level of 
November 15, 1941, though provision is made 
for the raising of rates which are unduly low. 
At the same time, a cost of living bonus is 
payable, which is to be adjusted with changes 
in the cost of living index. Provision is made 
for permanent enforcement machinery in the 
form of a National War Labour Board which, 
with the assistance of nine Regional War 
Labour Boards, is to administer this order as 
well as the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, and P.C. 7679. Each of these 
Boards consists of an independent chairman 
(the Dominion Minister of Labour for the 
National Board and the Provincial Ministers 
for the Regional Boards) and an equal 
number of employers’ and employees’ repre- 
sentatives. The National Board has issued 


18 Interpretative Rulings of the order. These 


have been“published as Bulletin No. 1. 

The Wartime Salaries Order (P.C. 9298 of 
November 27, 1941) supplements P.C. 8253 
by stabilizing the salaries of officials above 
the rank of foreman (generally, those receiv- 
ing more than $250 per month). It is adminis- 
tered by the Income Tax Division of the 
Department of National Revenue. 


Wages and Hours on Government Contracts 


Wage rates on Government contracts for 
equipment and supplies have been raised to 
meet the rise in the cost of living and every 
effort has been made to secure strict enforce- 
ment of these rates and of the wage schedules 
in contracts for construction for the Dominion 
Government. By P.C. 6801, November 25) 
1940, the Deputy Minister of Labour is made 
responsible for the investigation of claims 
under the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act applying to construction for the Dominion 
Government, and a procedure is set forth for 
the settlement of claims. To ensure the pay- 
ment of the legal rates in manufacturing, a 
co-operative scheme between the Dominion 
and Provincial Labour Departments has been 
worked out by which the inspection staffs of 
the provincial departments will be utilized. 
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P.C. 5522, July 22, 1941, authorizes the 
Dominion Minister of Labour to appoint 
provincial officials and other persons as 
inspectors. Penalties are provided for obstruct- 
ing the inspection work of any duly author- 
ized representative of the Minister. 

In the spring of 1941 the conclusion was 
reached that rates of 30 cents per hour for 
male workers over 18 years of age and 20 
cents for women over 18, which had been 
established in 1934 for work on contracts for 
Government supplies, were no longer fair and 
reasonable and that much industrial unrest 
would be avoided if they were increased. P.C. 
3884, May 30, which has since been repealed 
by P.C. 7679, raised these rates to 35 cents 
and 25 cents, with lower rates permitted for 
learners and for those under 18. The order 
provided a penalty for any contractor who 
paid less than the legal minimum. 

P.C. 7679, October 4, continues the rates 
established by P.C. 3884 for adult workers, 
and the minimum of 20 cents for any person 
under 18 and for beginners together with the 
special provision made for apprentices and 
for handicapped workers. The number of 
employees who may be paid learners’ rates 
is limited to 20 per cent of the total working 
force. Penalties may be imposed for viola- 
tion of the wage schedule or for failure to 
comply with the requirements as to posting 
notices and keeping records. In addition, P.C. 
7679 prescribed for all employees of govern- 
ment contractors and sub-contractors. 

P.C. 3947 was passed on August 15, 1940, 
to meet the urgent need for bal imes and 
training facilities for men called up under 
the National Resources Mobilization Act. It 
provided that the eight-hour day and 48-hour 
. week provided for by the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act should not apply 
to the construction of buildings and defence 
projects at places set out in the schedule or 
at such other places as might be designated 
by the Minister of National Defence. 


Labour Supply 


Several advisory bodies have been set up 
to consider means whereby manpower can be 
made available and used effectively in the 
war program. The National Labour Supply 
Council, consisting of six representatives each 
of industry and labour, was established by 
P.C. 2686, June 19, 1940, “to advise on any 
matters touching labour supply for industry 
which may be referred to it by the Minister 
of Labour”. On its initiative, a National 
Joint Conference of the building and con- 
struction industry, authorized by P.C. 868, 
February 5, 1941, was held in Ottawa on 
February 10-12. The problem of labour 
supply in the industry was considered, in- 
cluding the broader question of preventing 
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stoppages due to disputes. A National Joint 
Conference Board was formed to continue 
the work of the Conference. 


P.C. 5922, October 25, 1940, established an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination whose functions are to antici- 
pate and devise means of meeting labour 
requirements and to co-ordinate the activities 
of federal agencies and secure the co-opera- 
tion of provincial governments. The “growing 
shortage of competent chemists, engineers and 
other technically trained personnel” led to the 
establishment of the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel under the Minister of 
Labour, by authority of P.C. 780, February 12, 
1941. 


War Emergency Training Program.—There 
has also been a number of specific measures 
designed to increase the supply of skilled 
labour and distribute it efficiently. Imme- 
diately after the outbreak of war the exist- 
ing Youth Training Program was altered, 
with greater emphasis being placed on classes 
for air mechanics and other skilled workers. 
Due to the urgency of the need, however, a 
special War Emergency Training Program was 
drawn up during the summer of 1940, and 
schedules were appended to the Youth Train- 
ing agreements with the provinces to carry 
it out. Special authority under the War 
Measures Act was needed for this expanded 
program, to permit the Dominion Govern- 
ment to assume the full cost and to overcome 
restrictions of the Youth Training Act regard- 
ing the circumstances and age limit of trainees. 
This authority was provided by P.C. 4506, 
September 11, 1940. In the latter part of 
1940, the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination made an exhaustive 
study of the problem, and, as a result of its 
recommendations (made on December 28), 
the program was revised and expanded. 


Restriction on Enlistment of Certain Classes 
of Skilled Workers—Steps have been taken to 
prevent the loss to industry of skilled men who 
are subject to compulsory military training. 
The National War Services Regulations, 1940 
(Recruits) (Consolidation, 1941) as amended 
by P.C. 7680, October 4, 1941, provide that 
the training of men employed in industries 
which the Minister of National War Services 
has declared to be essential or seasonal, may, 
on the representation of the employer, ‘be 
advanced or postponed. Postponement orders 
are effective for not more than six months, 
but they may be renewed. Section 23 of the 
Reserve Army (Special) Regulations, 1941, 
provides that, on the application of the 
employer, a key man who has already been 
called up may be released after two months’ 
training. 
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Recruiting policy has also been shaped to 
prevent the absorption into the army of men 
needed elsewhere. On September 21, 1939, 
the then Minister of Labour, the late Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers stated that restrictions 
had been placed on the enlistment of men 
with certain specified qualifications. On 
May 27, 1941, the Department of National 
Defence issued instructions to District Officers 
Commanding regarding the recruitment of key 
men. If an enlisted man appears to be a 
key man, his employer will be given an 
opportunity to state reasons why he should 
not be withdrawn from industry. The District 
Recruiting Officer may thereupon grant him 
leave of absence without pay, provided he 
himself consents. 


Prohibition of Enticement of Employees — 
Efforts have been made to prevent com- 
petition among employers for skilled men and 
in general to ensure the efficient distribution 
of such men. P.C. 6286, November 7, 1940, 
prohibits employers from “endeavouring to 
entice to their service those who are already 
engaged in the production of munitions, war 
equipment and supplies... .” An amendment 
of June 25, 1941 (P.C. 4642) extends the 
coverage of the order “to all the industries, 
including civilian companies engaged in the 
British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, 
now covered by the Industrial Disputes 
‘Investigation Act”, and provides that “regula- 
tions may be issued to prevent the employ- 
ment of persons in certain designated skilled 
and scarce trades except through employment 
offices in accordance with a system of 
priorities”. 

Mobility of Labour—The mobility of labour 
has been increased by P.C. 10/6172, August 13, 
1941, under which the Government may defray 
the expense incurred by workers when they 
(and, if necessary, their dependents and effects) 
are transferred from one locality to another 
according to the labour needs of war indus- 
tries. Loans of up to $10 may also be made 
to cover living expenses during the first week 
of employment. 


Regulations Respecting Seamen 


The Merchant Seamen Order, 1941 (P.C. 
2385, April 4), provides for the discipline of 
seamen who refuse to sail on outgoing ships, 
or whose conduct is likely to cause delay in 
the departure of a ship. P.C. 14/3550, 
May 19, 1941, establishes manning pools and 
extends welfare facilities for merchant seamen, 
and by P.C. 141/4015, June 5, a Director of 
Merchant Seamen was appointed. Regula- 
tions have also been passed providing for the 
payment to merchant seamen and salt-water 
fishermen of pensions for disabilities suffered 
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due to enemy action and of compensation for 
loss of earnings due to capture or internment 
in a foreign country. 


Re-establishment of Discharged Soldiers 


From the beginning of the war attention 
has been given to the problems which will 
arise in connection with the demobilization 
and rehabilitation of the armed forces. A 
Special Committee of the Cabinet was con- 
stituted under P.C. 40684, December 8, 1939, 
to consider these problems, and P.C. 421, 
October 8, 1940, gave legal status to a General 
Advisory Committee whose duty is to make 
reports and recommendations to the Special 
Committee. By P.C. 1218, February 17, 1941, 
the terms of reference of the Special Com- 
mittee were extended to include the general 
question of post-war reconstruction, and by 
P.C. 6874, September 2, 1941, a Committee 
on Reconstruction was set up. 

Steps have been taken to provide discharged 
soldiers with employment opportunities and 
with financial assistance while awaiting 
employment, in addition to clothing and 
transportation allowances, medical treatment 
and pensions for disabilities. 

A rehabilitation grant, amounting to 30 
days’ pay and dependents’ allowance, is pro- 
vided, under P.C. 7521, December 19, 1940, 
as amended, to all men who have served 
continuously on active service for a period 
of not less than 183 days. The Post 
Discharge Re-establishment Order (P.C. 7633, 
October 1, 1941) is designed to afford “sub- 
stantially the same standard of protection as 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
discharged persons until they become re- 
established in civil life”, and to establish “as 
nearly as may be, parity ... between dis- 
charged persons who may return to insurable 
employment and those in insurable 
employment during the war period”. Out- 
of-work benefits roughly équivalent to the 
benefits payable under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to those in the upper wage 
scale, are to be paid to ex-service men 
discharged after July 1, 1941, while they are 
awaiting employment opportunity, receiving 
vocational training, completing interrupted 
educational courses, awaiting returns’ from 
independent enterprises such as agriculture, or 
receiving remedial treatment. Moreover, 
after a discharged person has been in insur- 
able employment for 15 weeks in any 12- 
month period after discharge, his military 
service subsequent to July 1, 1941, will be 
counted as insured employment, with the 
Government making the necessary employer’s 
and employee’s contributions to the Fund. 

Guidance service is to be provided by the 
Veterans’ Welfare Division of the Depart- 
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ment of Pensions and National Health, which 
- was set up by P.C. 6282, November 27, 1940, 
to advise returned men on employment 
opportunities and other matters. Vocational 
training is to be provided under P.C. 15/10066, 
December 24, 1941, which authorizes the 
Department of Labour to provide such train- 
ing in co-operation with the provinces, and 
to co-ordinate it with the training now being 
provided under the youth training and war 
emergency training programs. 


Finally, discharged men are ensured of their 
former jobs under the War Measures (Civil 
Employment Re-instatement) Regulations, 
1941 (P.C. 4758, June 27), which provide that 
it is “the duty of any employer by whom 
a person accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
Forces was employed when accepted for such 
service, to re-instate him in employment at the 
termination of that service . . . under condi- 
tions not less favourable than those which 
would have been applicable to him had he not 
enlisted”. Section 21 of the National War 
Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) (Con- 
solidation, 1941), as amended by P.C. 7680, 
makes the Re-instatement Regulations applic- 
able to men called up on the same terms as 
they apply to enlisted men. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act 


Probably the most important measure of 
social security enacted in Canada is the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which provides 
for a system of unemployment insurance 
throughout the Dominion. In so far as con- 
tributions are concerned the Act came into 
effect on July 1, 1941 and is being admin- 
istered’ under the direction of an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. It is estimated 
that approximately 2,200,000 workers were 
brought under the plan during 1941. This 
means that when dependents are taken into 
consideration approximately 4,600,000 Cana- 
dians are protected by the cloak of unem- 
ployment insurance. (Lasour Gazette, June, 
1941, pp. 633-38.) 

According to a statement issued by the 
Commission for the period July 1. to 
December 31, 1941, total receipts (largely con- 
tributions), amounted to approximately 
$8,500,000. 

Persons contributing to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund from July 1, will become 
eligible to make application for benefit on 
January 27, 1942, it being required that 180 
daily contributions be made prior to 
application for benefit. 


Factory Law in South Africa 


A new Factories Act was assented) to on 
April 10, 1941, to go into effect on proclama- 
tion. Important new provisions include an 
increase in the minimum age from 14 to 15, 
reduction of maximum weekly hours for adult 
males from 48 to 46, compulsory two weeks 
holidays with pay, and new regulations to 
prevent accidents from machinery and in 
building operations. 

Other features of the Act are a more 
liberal child-birth allowance from public funds, 
an increase from three to four in the number 
of public holidays granted with pay, and 
a change in overtime rates. A maximum of 
10 hours overtime a week is fixed for adult 
males, and the daily overtime limit for 
women is cut from three hours to two. The 
overtime maximum may be exceeded only if 
a permit is secured from an inspector. Over- 
time pay is raised from time and one quarter 
to time and one third. Double pay or, within 
seven days, a full day’s holiday with pay must 
be provided if work is done on Sunday. One 
hour is cut off the night period during which 
women may not be employed. It now ex- 
tends from 6 p.m. to 6 am. No change has 
been made in the hours for women. The 
maximum remains at eight a day, the daily 


limit for all workers, with the added pro- 
hibition against the employment of women 
after 1 p.m. on Saturday or on any other day 
set aside as a weekly half-holiday. 


The safety regulations concerning machinery 
are expanded and clarified. New safety pre- 
cautions for building workers follow the main 
lines of the Safety Provisions (Building) Con- 
vention adopted by the 1937 International 
Labour Conference. 


Extensive powers are given to inspectors 
who may, for reasons of health and safety, 
prohibit or restrict the employment of indi- 
viduals or forbid overtime for any class of 
employees. The Minister may prohibit the 
employment of any designated class of work- 
ers In any occupation. The Minister is also 
given power to prohibit homework in any 
type of work. No factory employee may do 
home work. 


Employers are forbidden to reduce wages 
on account of improved working conditions 
such as shorter hours resulting from the 
application of this Act. Workers are pro- 
tected from dismissal or wage reductions for 
the giving of information or other activities 
required in the administration of the Act. 
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CANADA’S LABOUR RESOURCES AND THE WAR EFFORT 


Summary of Measures Adopted Under Various Agencies 


N order to indicate the measures in opera- 

tion under various agencies in the utiliza- 
tion of Canadian manpower, it is necessary to 
point out:— 

(1) That total war implies that all the 
human and material resources of Canada shall 
be mobilized and utilized in a manner that 
will most effectively contribute to the war 
effort—directly through the armed forces, and 
through the production of machines of war 
and other supplies, or indirectly through the 
meeting of essential civilian needs and the 
maintenance of civilian morale. 


(2) That Canada entered the war at a time 
when, unfortunately, a large proportion of its 
manpower and materials was not being put to 
any effective use for any purpose. Many 
men and machines were unemployed. 

Until quite recently therefore, the Canadian 
problem of organizing for war consisted 
largely of putting such men, materials and 
machines to any effective use, and, in fact, 
through the Government’s rapidly expanding 
program a very large proportion of the 
country’s resources, human and material, has 
been diverted to war services or direct war 
production. 

It is only recently, however, that Canada 
has reached a stage of nearly full employ- 
ment of her manpower and material resources. 
Very little specific action, therefore, was 
previously required for the formal or official 
organization for the use of the nation’s total 
manpower. The subject, however, has by no 
means been neglected, and has been neces- 
sarily under consideration by those Depart- 
ments and agencies which were concerned with 
various aspects of the problem. These may 
be summarized briefly as follows:— 


(1) Under the chairmanship of Lieut- 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, now Com- 
mander of the Canadian Corps, an inter- 
departmental committee, immediately prior to 
the outbreak of war, made a study of reserved 
occupations. 


(2) The National Labour Supply Council 
and the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination have had the problem 
continuously under review and have dealt 
with several of its phases. In particular, 
they are responsible for initiating those sec- 
tions of the National War Service regulations 
which relate to the deferment of “key” men 
called for military training, and the issuance 
of orders by the several armed services con- 
cerning the enlistment of “key” men and leave 
to soldiers returning temporarily to industry. 


(3) Under the authority of a special Order 
in Council there was established during the 
summer of 1941 a temporary Labour Supply 
Investigation Committee which, in co-opera- 
tion with the Bank of Canada and the Depart- 
ment of Labour, undertook a broad, intensive 
survey of labour supply. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
co-operation with the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the Department of 
Labour, has recently published two special 
bulletins, “Statistics Relating to Labour 
Supply Under War Conditions, 1941” and 
“Recent Extension of Industrial Employment 
and Sources of Labour Supply, 1942”. 


(5) In co-operation with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Depart- 
ment of Labour has conducted an experi- 
ment in laying the foundations for the estab- 
lishment and current maintenance of an 
inventory of manpower. 


(6) A Special Committee was recently 
appointed by the Deputy Ministers of the 
Department of Labour and National War 
Services and the Dominion Statistician, to 
investigate the problems of, and make recom- 
mendations with respect to, the establish- 
ment and maintenance of such an inventory. 


(7) The Department of National War 
Services, in co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, has established and 
maintained the National Registration. 


(8) The Department of Munitions and 
Supply has necessarily had to consider the 
manpower requirements of its production 
program. It is to be expected that the 
newly-established Industrial Planning Branch 
will give particular attention to this problem. 


(9) A special Order in Council authorizing 
the establishment of the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel in the Department of 
Labour. The function of this Bureau is to 
arrange for the most effective employment of 
engineers, scientists and technicians. The 
Bureau has established a nearly complete 
register of all such personnel in Canada. 


(10) In accordance with the terms of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada has been taken over 
by the Federal Government and re-organized. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has now established approximately 75 full- 
time employment offices and will shortly have 
in full operation 100 offices throughout the 
country with such other part-time offices as 
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experience proves to be necessary. The basic 
machinery for this expanded service is thus 
being established as quickly as premises and 
staff can be obtained. 

In summary: Directed by the Cabinet, and 
more particularly by the War Committee of 
the Cabinet, the subject of the utilization of 
Canadian manpower has been continuously 
under study by the appropriate agencies of 
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the Government since before the war began. 
That it now becomes a matter of more wide- 
spread public interest simply reflects the fact 
that as the stage of full employment is 
reached, the problem of the fuller use of 
Canada’s labour resources in the war effort 
becomes increasingly important and no doubt 
further measures of regulation will be 
required. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN ONTARIO 


ip the sixteenth annual report of the Ontario 

Department of Health, the section dealing 
with the activities of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene under the directorship of J. G. 
Cunhingham, B.A., M_B., states that “the war 
has emphasized the attention which must be 
directed to measures for the control of general 
sickness, occupational diseases, and fatigue 
among industrial workers. Health, important 
for its own sake, becomes much more im- 
portant as a factor in maximum sustained 
output as required at the present time. As 
far as industry is concerned, when the need 
has been pointed out, the initiative rests with 
employers of labour.” 

The Division’s report is divided into two sec- 
tions, viz.: General sickness and occupational 
diseases. In the former the Director declares: 
“It should be appreciated that general sickness 
is the main cause of lost time from work, 
responsible for ten times as much absence as 
industrial accidents. If this sickness is to be 
recognized early and disability prevented, the 
physician should be brought to the workman 
in the factory for day-to-day supervision of 
personal health and of conditions of work—no 
more than is now provided for the armed 
forces.” 

The Director indicates, however, that an 
increasing number of factories provide for 
varying degrees of supervision not for treat- 
ment but for prevention, but this is apt to 
be limited to those who have large numbers 
employed, whereas the majority of workers 
are in plants employing less than two hundred. 

Dealing with occupational diseases, the 
Director makes the following general observa- 
tion that: “Longer working hours, new em- 


ployees, new processes and pressure for maxi- 
mum output increase the number of cases of 
occupational disease.” He also refers to various 
factors in war production and their relation to 
occupational diseases, 

Under the heading of fatigue the Director 
states: 

“The importance of this state is apt to be 
discounted, but its possible effect on output 
under war conditions can hardly be over- 
emphasized. The recorded increase in sickness 
absence under conditions of stress is very 
largely attributable to it, brought about by 
unfavourable conditions of work and of living 
incidental to rapid expansion in industry. 
Many men are working sixty and some seventy 
hours a week. There is an optimum figure 
for this which is not always easy to determine 
and varies with the kind of work, but it is 
important to remember that the response to 
excessive hours of work is immediate in 
reduced output, while recovery when the condi- 
tion is corrected is a matter of months. There 
enters also night work and conditions of 
ventilation, lighting, speed of operation, which, 
if unfavourable, contribute to reduced output 
through ill-health. The requests to the Depart- 
ment of Labour for permits for overtime and 
night work for women sometimes suggest total 
lack of appreciation of these facts. It is wise 
to recall that the death rate from tuberculosis 
in women fifteen to twenty-four in the last 
war increased by fifty per cent while no 
increase was recorded in those over forty-five 
years of age not employed or in those in non- 
industrial areas. In these respects it is essential 
that existing information be applied in the 
interest of sustained output.” 
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CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL AND REGIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARDS 


Price and Wage Control Outlined by Minister of Labour and Chairman of 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board—Jurisdiction and Composition 
of National and Regional Boards 


| eee first plenary conference of the 
National and Regional War Labour 
Boards, which were established to administer 
the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order P.C. 8253, was held on January 14 and 
15 in the Senate Railway Committee Room, 
the sessions being presided over by the 
Chairman of the National Board, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 

The conference dealt with problems of 
administration in the application of the wage 
stabilization order and was attended by the 
provincial ministers of labour and the 25 
representatives of employees and 25 repre- 
sentatives of employers who constitute the 
National and Regional Boards. 

Throughout the sessions, emphasis was 
placed on the necessity of avoiding wage 
increases that could not be fully justified 
under the Order, since this was a fundamental 
factor in the fight to maintain the price 
ceiling and prevent inflation. Donald Gordon, 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, who addressed the conference’s open- 
ing session, again appeared before the con- 
ference at its conclusion to answer a wide 
variety of questions about price control. 

“We have a tough, vital job ahead of us”, 
the Minister of Labour told the meeting 
as it adjourned, and concluded: 

“It has been said by some that the govern- 
ment did not consult both sides, employers 
and employees, sufficiently. The National War 


Labour Board and the Regional Boards are 
each comprised half of representatives of 


employers and half of representatives of 


employees. Let us show the people of Canada 
that we can work well together.” 

“Throughout the conference, neither repre- 
sentatives of the employers nor of the 
employees had taken a partisan attitude”, 
he said. They had considered only the 
national interest. As in the sessions of the 
National Board itself, members had taken 
the attitude that they were servants of the 
state and not of any particular group of 
interest. 

Replying for the Regional Boards, Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour for Ontario 
and Chairman of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, assured the National 
Board that while there had naturally been 
some differences of opinion, the Regional 
Boards would “go back and carry out your 
policies as far as humanly possible”. 

At its opening plenary session, the Con- 
ference was addressed by the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, and by 
the Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, Mr. Donald Gordon. Since 
both these addresses emphasized the import- 
ance of price and wage control and the close 
relationship between these controls in the 
prevention of inflation, the texts of both 
speeches are reproduced herewith in their 
entirety :— 


Address of Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 


Gentlemen, I need hardly tell you that you 
are sitting in a room that will go down in 
the history of this country. Most important 
meetings between the government and the 
people have been held here. I trust that the 
National War Labour Board and the Regional 
Boards will live up to the best- traditions 
that have emanated from here, and that when 
you move forward into the more practical 
phases of our policy they will be a tower of 
strength to you in your deliberations. 

This meeting this morning is unique in 
that the government of this country has 
asked and received the co-operation of the 
provincial governments and of the representa- 
tives of industry and labour—freely chosen— 
in working out the most important and far- 
reaching policy affecting working men and 
women and industry that has ever been 
undertaken in the history of any democratic 
country. 
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This policy is predicated not on a theory 
but on the practical application of a prin- 
ciple designed to ward off the inflationary 
tendency inherent in the present situation. 
We are charged with the heavy responsi- 
bility of making that policy function, of 
making it work in the true sense of the term. 
The policy is unique in this respect: that it 
provides for uniformity of treatment for all 
workers in the salary and wage groups, in 
that the same amount of bonus is paid to 
the higher wage earners and those in receipt 
of higher salaries as is paid to those of both 
these classes in the lower groups. 


Inflation in Last War 


I do not need to tell you—you are all 
grown-up men like myself—of the experience 
in the last war. There is nothing mysterious 
or wonderful about inflation. As it affects 
the working people it is the straight story 
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of the high cost of living. I think it is 
better that we should speak of it in that 
way, because management and employees 
understand common language. I have seen 
the effects of inflation in my own lifetime. 
I saw the effects of inflation in Germany after 
the last war, where, at the time it reached its 
zenith, the people would try to get half an 
hour off in which to spend their money before 
it became valueless. When it was all over 
everyone who had saved: a dollar or who had 
bought a bond or an insurance policy was 
destitute, and the following year there were 
a great many suicides in that country— 
suicides of the best people, the best elements 
in the true sense of the word; older people 
who had saved up for their old age and who 
then said: “Well, the jig is up; we can’t start 
again; the best way is to end it all.” 

Now, I am not saying these things to 
frighten you about the present situation. But 
I am a great believer in the power of 
precedent, and I believe that if we can make 
this thing function as it should, and keep 
the ship on an even keel, the people will 
express gratitude to us when they get to the 
end of the road. 


To my labour friends I would like to say 
this. I passed through the period of the 
last war—not in this country because I was 
at the war—when the inflationary movement 
of that time was at its height. I remember, 
after we had come back from the war, 
getting a gratuity in one hand and having 
it taken out of the other through the high 
cost of living. I remember paying $60 for 
a suit of clothes that was not worth $15. I 
remember paying 25 cents a pound for sugar. 
I remember my first Christmas dinner after 
I was married, when I paid 90 cents a pound 
for chicken. We never caught up with the 
price conditions of that time; we were always 
from 380 to 50 cents behind. Now, the war- 
time policy was built on the principle of 
making a repetition of such conditions impos- 
sible. The initial success of the policy under 
Mr. Donald Gordon’s direction has been 
amply shown in a reduction in the cost of 
living index figures of -5 in the last month. 
So you see that we are moving in a practical 
way in the direction that the policy was 
designed to follow. - 

When you get back to your people I would 
just like you to bring these thoughts to 
them: how the inflationary movement would 
affect the people in respect of old age pen- 
sions; how it would affect the people in 
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respect of widows’ pensions and in respect of 
soldiers’ pensions; how it would affect the 
dependents of the men who are defending our 
institutions on land and sea and in the air. 
Civilian Discipline 

We expect discipline from the men who go 
forward to fight the battles for the institu- 
tions which we have built up, and I do not 
think it is too much to ask of the civilian 
population of this country that they should 
—voluntarily, you understand—impose upon 
themselves the discipline which we expect 
from the men in the fighting forces. I have 
no doubt in my own mind as to the answer 
the Canadian people will make to that 
request. I have no doubt in my own mind 
as to the manner in which the National War 
Labour Board and the Regional War Labour 
Boards will function. They will function 
having in mind the national interest. 
They will function in the manner that all 
boards function which are representative of 
two points of view. So I would ask you to 
be frank and honest with your own people 
on both sides and tell them to keep in mind 
the background and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the two policies that we have to 
administer. 

Pioneering Policy 


It has been said that this policy has been 
imposed upon the people of this country 
largely through the instrumentality of one 
side or the other. Many people charge that 
it is the working people’s representatives who 
have been responsible for the policy; others 
have charged that it is the employers. Let 
me say to you in all sincerity that this policy 
was devised by young people who had the 
interests of this country at heart. Make no 
mistake about that; and when you go back 
to your people in the provinces from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific you can say that just 
as sincerely as I say it to you this morning. 
We have been a pioneer in this regard; I 
think other countries will follow, and I would 
like it said when the history of these times 
is written that the men of industry, the 
management and the employees, measured up 
to their responsibilities and made a distinct 
and lasting contribution to the life not only 
of the present time but also of the time to 
come. 

At this time I would like to introduce to 
you Mr. Donald Gordon, who has an even 
tougher job than I have—Chairman of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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Address of Chairman of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Mr. Denald Gordon 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am glad 
to have the opportunity to join this meeting 
and to make a few comments and outline 
a few suggestions to men who will be 
colleagues and associates with me in the 
tremendous task of trying to defeat the 
imminent danger of inflation which is 
threatening this country. 


As newly-appointed men you probably have 


not had a chance to get at real grips with 
the various questions which have come before 
you, and as one who has had the experience 
of about five weeks I can regard myself as 
almost a veteran of this campaign. I thought 
therefore it would be useful to point out one 
or two things to you, particularly in view 
of the fact that a great many people in this 
country do not appreciate that inflation is 
upon us and do not understand what inflation 
means when the word is used. I begin to 
think that a great many people have begun 
to suspect that inflation is a bogey man 
trotted out by the big interests to scare them 
into doing something that they would not 
otherwise do. It may be useful in your work, 
therefore, if I give you just a general back- 
ground and suggest to you a few simple facts 
which you might keep in mind when these 
discussions arise. 

First of all I would ask you to try to 
recapture the atmosphere of the conditions 
prevailing at the outbreak of war. At that 
time we were spending some $50,000,000 in 
our whole national defence effort. To-day the 
figure is running at the rate of about 
$2,300,000,000. I use the dollar sign in making 
that comparison merely because it is a 
common denominator that we all understand. 
The real significance of this figure, however, 
is that a tremendous physical effort has been 
put forth in order to produce and increase 
the total output of goods and services which 
are needed not only for civilian consumption 
but also for the tremendous demands of the 
war. 

Supply vs. Demand 


Now, until recently, owing to the fact that 
we had large idle resources at the beginning 
of the war in the form of labour, raw 
materials and other resources ready to be 
used—until recently, I say, we have not been 
conscious of an actual scarcity of goods. On 
the contrary we have been able pretty well 
to maintain our peace-time standard of living 
in the matter of actual necessities, and in 
point of fact have given up relatively few 
luxuries. The situation now, however, has 
changed completely, first because of the fact 
that the tremendous speed of the war effort 
has finally caught up with the idle resources 
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to which I refer; second, because of the 
situation in the Pacific, which cuts us off from 
very many sources of supply; and finally 
because of the important fact that the United 
States is now actually in the war and has 
suddenly become tremendously conscious of 
her own needs in the matter of materials 
and services. In the meantime the deliberate 
expansionist money policy which was followed 
by the government to bring these idle 
resources and labour into operation has caused 
a tremendous increase in the national income 
of this country—and again I use the dollar 
sign merely to indicate the comparison which 
we should keep in mind. The national money 
income has increased since the beginning of 
the war at least two billion dollars, and this 
increased purchasing power is now pressing 
against a reduced supply of goods available 
for civilian consumption. Indeed if it is 
not already the case, it soon will be that the 
actual amount of goods and services avail- 
able for civilian consumption will be reduced 
below pre-war standards, notwithstanding the 
fact that this terrific increased purchasing 
power at the rate of two billion dollars a 
year is pressing against that short supply of 
goods. 
Inflation and Social Injustice 


It does not take very much imagination to 
see what would happen in these circumstances. 
I would like to make a point which is often 
misunderstood, namely, that so long as goods 
are in abundant supply it does not matter 
what increased purchasing power you have in 
the hands of your peoplé. It is true that by 
increasing purchasing power very  substan- 
tially you eliminate perhaps some element 
of bargaining, and the individual is less 
inclined to worry about the price he pays. 
But as a matter of common sense I suggest 
that if the supply of goods is so abundant 
that it presses constantly upon your market 
it is not very likely that prices will rise 
substantially. When the situation develops 
that goods become scarce and the increased 
purchasing power to which I have referred 
presses against that scarcity, the government, 
faced with its essential needs for war goods, 
and the people, with extra money in their 
pockets, begin a sort of national auction for 
goods which causes prices to rise erratically 
and unevenly and in point of fact gives rise 
to grave social injustice. 


Effect on Business 


The people cannot win against the long 
purse of the government; the government 
must have goods for the war effort, and so 
the two pressures get together and we see 
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the familiar spiral known as inflation. When 
that situation develops it is obvious that the 
war effort itself must be seriously affected, 
because production under conditions of rising 
prices and rising costs without any form of 
control is bound to be affected. 


Business men are unable to plan ahead and 
have no means of deciding what price they 
should charge for their goods at some later 
date. So far as the employer is concerned it 
can be argued that he can get higher prices 
for his goods to take care of his rising costs, 
but as a matter of fact under inflationary 
conditions of the character I have mentioned 
it 1s impossible for him to make his planning 
so perfect that he can anticipate the extent 
to which he should plan for increased prices 
six months ahead, and he spends a great deal 
of time worrying and trying to outguess the 
movement of the inflationary spiral instead 
of settling down to his real business, which 
should be to produce the maximum in the 
form of goods. 


Effect on Labour 


Furthermore, these rising prices bring 
demands for higher wages, and with the best 
goodwill in the world there must be a 
difference of opinion between employer and 
employee in regard to what those. wage 
increases should be; therefore we get into the 
problem of labour disputes, of strikes and of 
the other disrupting and disorganizing events 
which take place when differences arise 
between labour and employers. In the case 
of the employee it is also true that some 
people will argue that a carefully organized 
labour force can protect itself against infla- 
tion by skilful adjustment of wage rates. 
Well, all history has shown that no organized 
labour group has been able to adjust itself 
to those conditions. In the very nature of 
things wage increases must follow the cost of 
living, and it is a matter of record, and I 
think it is agreed by everybody who has 
given the matter a moment’s thought, that 
labour must lose out in a race of wages 
against price increase in an_ inflationary 
spiral. 

Effect on Post-war Period 


Furthermore, think for a moment about 
adding this problem to the tremendous 
problems which will face us in the post-war 
period. The problems themselves are going 
to be bad enough, but if we add to them 
the paralyzing effects of a deflationary move- 
ment, we shall find ourselves facing an 
impossible task. Obviously deflation must 
occur after the war when our producing 
machinery is suddenly thrown idle because of 
the fact that the war pressure is relieved. 
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The terrific adjustment which will be neces- 
sitated by demobilization and the reorienta- 
tion of our labour force to the pursuits of 
peace certainly cannot be undertaken with 
any degree of efficiency if we are trying at 
the same time to adjust the effects of a 
runaway inflation. 

Faced with these well-known facts the 
government decided that “it can’t happen 
here”. Whatever else may be said about this 
government—and I am not speaking now as 
a partisan of one party or the other—no one 
can help agreeing that the government of 
this country has had the courage to face 
boldly and resolutely the problems inherent 
in inflation. Right from the start of the war 
the government’s monetary and fiscal policy 
has been aimed at preventing inflation. In 
the first instance, as I said, it was necessary 
to proceed with an expansionist money policy, 
which means government spending on a large 
scale to bring idle resources and labour into 
action. At the same time the government 
embarked on a heroic policy of taxation and 
an all-out effort in the matter of victory loans 
and war savings generally, for the specific 
purpose of trying to reduce as rapidly as 
possible the excess purchasing power which 
had been released into the hands of the 
people. 

Timing of Control 

During the summer and the fall of 1941, 
however, the cost of living rose about one 
per cent each month. Furthermore, the cost 
of industrial material had risen from the 
beginning of the war about forty-one per 
cent. Consequently the evidence was plain 
that in spite of the use of the taxation and 
borrowing weapons, inflation was upon us 
unless some other steps were taken. The 


situation ever since last fall was bad enough, 


but thinking of it in terms of the tremendous 
potentialities that were there by reason of 
the extraordinary increase in purchasing power 
it was quite clear that some other drastic 
action had to be taken. 

Now, I would like to make it plain that 
the policy which was adopted, that of the 
over-all price ceiling, was not a policy of 
desperation. It was a policy which could be 
put in force only at the right time. If it 
had been put in force too early it would have 
had the effect of dampening down our war 
effort; if too late, it might have been impos- 
sible to recapture or even to hold the ground 
in the battle against inflation. Whether or 
not the imposition of the price ceiling policy 
was correctly timed will remain an argument 
for many years. But I do not think we 
are particularly concerned with that, because . 
we have to deal with the fact as it exists. 
The policy did go into force, as you know, 
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starting from the first of December, and in 
my judgment the timing was as close to 
perfect as could be expected of human beings. 


Prices and Wages 


The price ceiling policy itself is essentially 
that of maintaining the retail price of goods. 
We have recognized in our administration 
various types of adjustments which will have 
to take place, but our main objective is to 
hold that retail selling price. In this way 
we will guarantee the wage-earner a stabilized 
cost of living, and it seemed to be the only 
policy which could be integrated with a wage 
policy in such a way as to be consistent. 
Consequently when the wage policy was 
adopted it was important that the costs of 
industry generally should be stabilized also 
as far as possible. 


Since the labour cost represents one of the 
most important costs in industry, a wage 
policy had to be adopted which would be 
consistent with the price ceiling policy. 
Fortunately there was a formula at hand in 
the form of Order in Council P.C. 7440 which 
had already been adopted in war industry, 
namely, that of tying wage increases to the 
cost of living index. That seemed to be the 
intelligent thing to do; and it means this, 
that the government is staking the issue of 
the battle with inflation almost on the one 
point—the success of the price ceiling policy. 
If prices cannot be held, obviously it means 
increased costs to the wage earner in the 
matter of his normal living, which will pro- 
duce, as I said before, demands from him 
for wage increases, which in turn will 
increase industrial costs, and as industrial 
costs go up, so we start in again on the 
familiar spiral. 


Wages and Cosis 


In respect to this wage policy which you 
gentlemen are asked to administer, there are 
one or two things which I think I should 
say to you quite frankly. First, it is recog- 
nized that there may be cases in which low 
wage rates must be adjusted, and there may 
be anomalous conditions which ought to be 
ironed out as a matter of justice. But you 
should remember that every time an adjust- 
ment in wages is granted, other than. that 
which is automatically provided for in the 
cost of living index arrangement, somebody’s 
costs are being increased. I admit that there 
is a great temptation, and the argument has 


a good deal of appeal to me, that when we’ 


get an organization together for the first time 
in this country such as a national labour 
board and regional labour boards and they 
are considering labour problems—there is a 
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great temptation to undertake reforms and 
to eliminate obvious injustices in the labour 
field. 


But that temptation has to be resisted, 
because we cannot while fighting a war, and 
we cannot while asking business and industry 
to accept a squeeze beyond anything they 
have ever had before, select that particular 
time to remedy all these injustices. or 
anomales which may be apparent to you. 
Consequently it seems to me that despite 
your instinctive feeling that certain adjust- 
ments should be granted, you must consider 
each case in the light of the fact that every 
time a wage increase is granted a cost goes 
up, and if a cost goes up the pressure against 
the price ceiling is intensified. 

Now, the point to keep in mind, I believe, 
in your job, is this—and please do not think 
I am trying to read you a lecture; I am 
merely trying to bring before you some facts 
which appeal to my judgment as bearing upon 
the whole policy. Every friend of labour, I 
think, must agree that there is a definite 
danger of well-intentioned efforts to improve 
the lot of the worker bringing about the 
calamity of inflation which in the long run 
would be a most disastrous thing for labour 
generally. So that we have to think of the 
broader interests of labour and in a sense to 
protect labour from its own friends. 


Co-operation of all Classes 


In the administration of the price ceiling 
policy so far, we have received simply 
splendid co-operation from business generally. 
Business men have accepted the principle that 
they are to make sacrifices. The farmer, I 
believe, has accepted the principle that he is 
not going to get as much benefit out of the 
war as he might have been led to believe. 
Generally speaking every class in the country 
must co-operate in this general policy to make 
it a success. J am the first to admit that 
labour has been suffering for many years 
because it was operating in a buyer’s market. 
I am the first to admit that in my judgment 
there has been shortsightedness both on the 
part of the employer and on the part of 
governments generally for many years in deal- 
ing with the labour situation—I state that 
as my personal view. But having said that, 
it seems to me, now that labour is in the 
position of being in a seller’s market, it is up 
to labour to recognize that that condition has 
come about at a time of national crisis, at 
a time when the country is in actual danger. 
Consequently all concerned are obliged to 
exercise self-restraint and self-discipline, to 
give an example of longsightedness which may 
be held up as an example to others when this 
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whole mess is cleaned up. We simply cannot 
afford to attempt now the reforms which 
might be attempted in happier days. 

I suggest to you that you will likely meet 
the contention or the argument that certain 
classes have not been as well treated as 
others. That is perfectly true, but equality 
of sacrifice in a time of war is not possible. 
It is out of the question to delude ourselves 
into thinking we can so adjust our economy 
that everybody in this country will make 
exactly the same type of contribution to the 
winning of the war. It does not apply on 
the battlefield; one soldier is shot, the other 
gets the V.C. Equality of sacrifice in war is 
simply impossible, and we may as well accept 
that realistic view. 


“It Shall Not Happen Here” 


The final point I wish to suggest to you is 
to think of the alternative of inflation as 
against a policy of self-discipline and self- 
restraint which is inherent in the price ceiling 
policy. Inflation, as Mr. Mitchell has sug- 
gested, destroys completely any system of 
organized security for the future. The little 
- fellow, the wage-earner, the salary earner, who 
has not anything more than his daily income 
to live upon and make arrangements for his 
future—he is the lad who finds the only 


possibility of organized security in insurance 
policies, annuities, and various other types of 
savings schemes. If his plans for future 
security are destroyed by reason of the fact 
that the purchasing value of these instruments 
becomes very much reduced in terms of goods, 
as happens under inflation, then he has no 
opportunity to protect himself in respect of 
his old age. The effect of such a condition 
is ruinous to public morale, and you get a 
situation where the people generally lose 
confidence in themselves. When they have 
lost their security and when they have lost 
confidence in themselves they seek elsewhere 
for the security which has been denied them. 
I need hardly remind you that inflation 
spawned Adolf Hitler and the monstrous crew 
who surround him. I need hardly remind 
you that one of the first victims of the system 
in Germany which grew out of inflation was 
organized labour. Consequently I say to you 
that in discharging the duties which have been 
placed upon you, you should weigh your every 
act in the light of what it means in regard, to 
the objective which we are all seeking to 
achieve—that of defeating inflation; and you 
should make up your minds in discharging 
those duties that it cannot happen here 
because you and I and everybody else 
charged with the administration of this policy 
have determined that it shall not happen here. 


Jurisdiction and Composition of National and Regional War Labour Boards 


With the completion of the composition of 
the nine Regional War Labour Boards, the 
machinery of wartime wage control is now 
established throughout the Dominion. 

The National War Labour Board has as its 
chairman the Dominion Minister of Labour 
and its vice-chairman is the Dominion Deputy 
Minister of Labour. Each Regional War 
Labour Board is headed by the Minister of 
Labour of the province concerned. On all 
Boards, National and Regional, the principle 
of equal representation of employers and 
employees is maintained, 

In general, the National Board will develop 
‘ broad policy and the Regional Boards will 
supervise inspection, enforcement and the 
details of administration. The staffs of the 
Regional Boards will consist chiefly of mem- 
bers of the staffs of the provincial depart- 
ments of labour, assigned to them through the 
co-operation of the provinces. In effect, this 
set-up of war labour boards is a co-operative 
procedure of the Dominion and Provincial 
departments of labour to deal with pressing 
wartime labour problems, and in particular 
with the administration of Order in Council 
P.C. 8253, which controls the wage structure 
for the period of the war. 


Since wage control, and price control, have 
become integral parts of Canada’s wartime 
design for living, the National War Labour 
Board has considered it necessary to demar- 
cate, for the purposes of the administration 
of the Order, the respective jurisdictions of 
the National and Regional Boards. 


National Employers 


In general, National Employers are desig- 
nated as those whose operations—such as 
transportation and public utilities, ete—are 
interprovincial in character or those whose 
industrial activities—particularly mining and 
shipbuilding—are closely related to the 
national war effort as a whole. Accordingly, 
communications from employers and em- 
ployees in the following employments should 
be addressed to the Secretary, National War 
Labour Board, Ottawa:— 


(1) the operation of lines of steam or other 
ships, railways, canals or telegraphs, 
including all services ancillary thereto, 
connecting any province with any other 
or others of the provinces or extending 
beyond the limits of the province; 

(2) the operation of any system of air, bus 
or truck transportation connecting any 
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province with any other or others of 
the provinces or extending beyond the 
limits of the province; 

(3) the operation of any electrical power 
or transmission works connecting any 
province with any other or others of 
the provinces or extending beyond the 
limits of any province, or serving two 
or more provinces; 

(4) mining; 

(5) the operation of any shipyard; 

(6) all undertakings located in the Yukon 
or ‘Northwest Territories. 


Regional Employers 


Regional employers are considered those in 
which the operations of the industry or busi- 
ness is definitely within provincial or muni- 
cipal boundaries. In this category fall most 
war production plants, all sections of retail 
and wholesale trade, and services, etc. There- 
fore, employers and employees in employ- 
ments other than those above designated 
should address their communications to the 
Regional War Labour Board in care of their 
respective provincial governments. 

Interpretative Rulings on the Order have 
been issued in bulletin form, and these may 
be obtained on application to any Regional 
War Labour Board. 

The following are the members of the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards: 


National War Labour Board 


Chairman—Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, Ottawa. 

Vice-Chairman—Dr. Bryce 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


M. Stewart, 


Representing Employers :— 

A. Deschamps, President, Builders Exchange, 
680 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, Quebec. 

George Hodge, Manager, Department of 
Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railways, Mont- 
real, Que. 

G. Jackson, Sentinel Securities of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


J. H. Stovel, Vice-President & General 
Manager, Dome Mines, South Porcupine, 
Ontario. 


H. Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Representing Employees :— 

John A. Bell, General Chairman, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, 139 Pacific Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

W. J. Dunn, Financial Secretary-Treasurer, 
Toronto District Labour Council, 404 Merton 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

J. A. McClelland, Valois, Quebec. 

A. R. Mosher, President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, 230 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa, 
Ontario. 
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Gerard Picard, General Secretary, Confed- 


eration of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Quebec, Que. 
Executive Committee :— 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Chairman, 


National War Labour Board. 

George Hodge, Manager of the Department 
of Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

J. A. McClelland, International Association 
of Machinists. 

Chief Executive Officer—E. R. Complin, 


Industrial Relations Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited. 
Secretary—R. H. Neilson, Conciliation 


Staff, Department of Labour. 


Regional War Labour Boards 
Prince Edward Island 


Chairman.—Hon. Horace Wright, President 
of the Executive Council. 

Executive Officer—James A. McKinnon, 
Coleman, P.E.I. 

Representing Employers—J. M. Hunter, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Representing Employees—Leo. F. Corcoran, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Nova Scotia 


Chairman—Hon. L. D. Currie, K.C., Min- 
ister of Mines and Labour. 
Executive Officer—J. P. Bell. 


Representing Employers :— 
Sydney C. Mi*ifflen, Office Engineer, 
Dominion Coal Company, Ltd., Sydney, NS. 
Arthur W. Schwartz, Vice-President, Lunen- 
burg Foundry Company, Limited, Lunenburg, 
NS. 2 


Representing Employees :— 

Clinton Giles, Local Chairman, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers of the International 
Railway Labour Organization, Stellarton, NS. 

Doane Curtis, Member of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee of the Steel 
Plant of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Sydney, N'S. 


New Brunswick 


Chairman—Hon. J. Andre Doucet, Min- 
ister of Health and Labour. 
Vice-Chairman and Executive Officer— 


Charles J. A. Hughes. 


Representing Employers :— 

R. W. Cameron, Lumberman, Fredericton, 
NLBs 

C. Allan Beatteay, Manager, Snowflake 
Lime Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B. 


Representing Employees :— 

Geo. R. Melvin, Secretary-Treasurer, New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour, Saint John, 
N.B. | 
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R. F. Gould, Claims Investigator, C.N.R. 
and President Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Local Division No. 1387, Moncton, N.B. 


Quebec 

Chairman—Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister 
of Labour. 

Vice-Chairman—Gerard Tremblay, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Quebec. 

Executive Officer—J. B. Germain. 
Representing Employers :— 

Francois Faure, Vice-President, Consolidated 
Paper Corporation Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Robert McLagan, General Manager, Cana- 
dian Vickers Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

Col. J. N. Dessureault, Dessureault and 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 
Representing Employees :— 

Paul N. Marquette, General Representative, 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Montreal, P.Q. 


Phillipe Lessard, President, National 
Catholic Pulp and Paper Federation, Port 
Alfred, P.Q. 


Lionel Thibeault, Representative, Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, Montreal, P.Q. 


Ontario 


Chairman—Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour, Ontario. 

Vice-Chairman — 

Executive Oficer—J. C. Adams, K.C. 
Representing Employers :— 

S. E. Dinsmore, President, 
McIntire, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 

C. B. C. Scott, Superintendent, Massey- 
Harris Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

H. E. Sparrow, Director, Imperial Varnish 
and Color Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Representing Employees :— 

J. Cauley, Member of Ontario Executive, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Joseph Corbett, Chairman, Joint Protective 
Board, Canadian National Railways, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, London, Ont. 

Elroy Robson, Director of Organization for 
the Province of Ontario, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Toronto, Ont. 

Manitoba 

Chairman—Hon. 8. J. Farmer, Minister of 
Labour. 

Executive Officer—W. Elliott 
Barrister, Winnipeg. 

Representing Employers :— 

J. H. Parkhill, Parkhill Bedding Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

E. Claydon, President, Claydon Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Representing Employees :-— 

Fred Keeley, Chairman, Manitoba Pro- 

vincial Executive Committee of the Trades 


Dinsmore- 


Wilson, 
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and Labour Congress of Canada, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

John §. McNabb, Secretary, 
Labour Council, Winnipeg, Man. 


Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan 


Chairman.—Hon. R. J. M. Parker, Minister 
of Municipal Affairs and Minister in charge of 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare. 


Executive Officer—H. S. Johnstone, Regina. 
Representing Employers:— 

LeRoy Johnson, K.C., Natural Sodium 
Products Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 

F. KE. Doull, Office Manager, The Robert 
Simpson Co. Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Representing Employees :— 

H. D. Davis, General Chairman, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, Prince Albert, Sask. 

Gerald Dealtry, Secretary, Trades and 
Labour Council, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Alberta 


Chairman—Hon. E. C. Manning, Provincial 
Secretary and Minister of Trade and Industry. 

Vice-Chairman—W. D. King, Deputy 
Minister. 

Executive Officer—Clayton Adams, Chair- 
man, Provincial Board of Industrial Relations. 
Representing Employers :-— 

Wm. Innes, Burns and Company, Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. 

H. G. MacDonald, Edmonton, Alta. 


Representing Employees :— 

T. G. Thompson, President, Local 271, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, Edmonton, Alta. 

D. Mathieson, Secretary, Locals 6783, 6784, 
4119, United Mine Workers of America, 
District 18, Edmonton, Alta. 


British Columbia 


Chatrman.—Hon. George S. Pearson, Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Vice-Chairman—Adam Bell, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Executive Officer—H. Morrison. 
Representing Employers:— 

Byron Johnson, Gilley Brothers, New West- 
minster, B.C. 

John Tucker, Vancouver, B.C. 

Sidney Garfield Smith, Bloedel Welch and 
Stewart, Vancouver, B.C. 
Representing Employees:— 

Chris Pritchard, President, Vancouver 
Metal Trades Council, Vancouver, B.C. 

L. Campbell, Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada, Vancouver, B.C. 

H. W. Mackey, Vice-General Chairman of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN CANADA 


With Some Reference to Legislation in Great Britain 
and the United States 


HE shortage of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers for the armed forces and for 
war industries which has necessitated the 
training of about 130,000 men and women in 
technical schools and industry in 1941 has 
emphasized a problem revealed in another 
aspect during the depression and unemploy- 
ment of the thirties, the individual impair- 
ment and social wastage which often follows 
the completion of school life at too early 
an age. 

The ill effects of early school leaving were 
pointed out on September 26 by the Hon- 
ourable Ernest Bevin, British Minister of 
Labour and National Service, when he de- 
plored the policy which had permitted children 
to leave school and enter employment: 

I should like to say how much it has been 

orne in upon me, since I have had to deal 
with the problem of manpower, that the 

State made a great mistake in Maintaining 

such a low school-leaving age for the last 

twenty years. How valuable it would have 
been to the State now if those children 
had been kept at school and under the 
control of the educational institutions of 
the country for another couple of years, and 

a portion of that time devoted to some form 

of training, so as to give them at least a basic 

knowledge of production, not merely in in- 
dustry but im agriculture...I trust that 
this will be borne in mind in the future. 

That children who ended their schooling 
at 14 were improperly equipped for the 
workaday world was the opinion also expressed 
on September 2 by Lord Soulbury, Chairman 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board and 
formerly, as Mr. Herwald Ramsbotham, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education for England 
and Wales. Lord Soulbury considered “blind 
alley” work, in which there was no opportunity 
to develop aptitude or acquire skill of lasting 
value, by far the largest single cause of indi- 
vidual unemployment. At 18 young people 
who had had no other work found them- 
selves stranded: 

An experienced investigator hag reported that 
the hard core of unemployment is composed 
mainly of those who having left school at 
fourteen, or earlier, had taken any available 
job to bring additional money into the home, 
and who in many cases were physically and 
mentally unfit for work because when young 
they did not have enough nourishing food. 


Similar statements have been based on 
studies made in the United States and Canada. 


Of a group of unemployed in Montreal in 1940, . 


an inquiry made under the auspices of McGill 
University revealed that in a group aged from 
27 to 32 those with only elementary school 


education reported an average of $21 a month 
less salary than those who had had some high 
school education and in a group aged 39 to 
44 the average for those with longer schooling 
was $14 a month higher. The average among 
this group was distinctly in favour of those 
who had attended continuation classes. 


In New York City in 1935, over 60 per cent 
of those unemployed had not gone beyond 
the eighth grade in school. In the less severe 
depression of the early twenties, those with 
secondary school education had an even, 
greater advantage, it appears from the follow- 
ing extract from the report of a study made 
by the Welfare Council of New York City: 


A comparison of the amount of unemploy- 
ployment of young men and women who first 
sought employment in the 1920’s with those 
who joined the labour supply in the 1930’s 
shows that for those of the earlier decade a 
high school education had proved a great 
asset, but that in the 1930’s youth with a high 
school education appear to have been little 
better off in getting employment than those 
without. There is practically no difference 
in the percentage of time spent out of work 
between high school graduates and others if 
they started their search for a job in 1930 
or later, whereas in the case of young people 
beginning to look for work in the earlier 
decade, uemployment embracing half or more 
of the working life was almost twice as 
common among those without a high school 
education as among those who had graduated 
from high school. 


The discipline and training of school life is 
reflected to some extent, too, in figures from 
Canada’s criminal records. The National 
Registration returns of August, 1940, show that 
of the whole population over 16 years of age, 
about 37 per cent had received some secondary 
school education but in the five years, 1935-39, 
the proportion of persons over that age con- 
victed of indictable offences who had gone 
beyond the primary schools was only between 
25 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Thus, failure to keep children at school, 
adapting, of course, the curriculum to their 
needs, appears from considerable evidence to 
result not only in loss to the individual child 
and to the community in which he becomes 
an adult citizen with the right to vote, but in 
many cases in much greater public expense for 
unemployment relief, for training under costlier 
conditions in order to fit for employment, in 
expenditure for the maintenance of a larger 
number of inmates in prisons and for the 
numerous social services, including medical 
care, which are made necessary by poverty. 
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Another cause of heavy expense borne in the 
first instance by employers but finally by the 
public, a cause, too, of personal suffering 
and hhardship, is the high rate of accidents 
when juveniles are employed in industry. 
That workers under 18 are liable to a higher 
proportion of accidents and to a relatively 
high proportion of permanent disability acci- 
dents is agreed upon by all authorities. The 


US. Department of Labor has reported that 


“Industrial accidents are to-day more damaging 
to production than any form of labor 
wastage, even including strikes.” 
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These problems are all cumulative in effect 
from one generation to another unless 
measures are taken to give one generation a 
better chance. But to the present generation 
of children and young persons has come the 
war to aggravate these conditions, to give 
opportunity for jobs unsuitable to children, 
to relax parental control and make impatient 
of discipline, to provide higher earnings for 
the family which lead, in some cases, to 
foolish extravagance, to overtax the strength 
by long hours of work, to lead to shifting from 
one job to another, with probable unemploy- 
ment after the war for many of them. 


In Britain During and After the Last War 


In England before the enactment of the 
Education Act, 1918, the law permitted 
exemption from school attendance of children 
under 14 and the half-time system of school 
and work for those between 12 and 14 still 
survived in the north of England. On the 
situation during the war, 1914-18, when the 
number of children under 14 exempted for 
work in agriculture or industry increased far 
beyond the normal, the following comment 
was made in a report to the Minister of 
Reconstruction on an inquiry made by the 
Ministry. of Labour in 1917-18 on juvenile 
employment during the war and after: 


The general effect of [this] movement. . . has 
been to convert a large number of young 
persons, who four years ago would have been 
regarded as the recruits of industry and have 
received a training offering some special 
industrial qualifications, into a body of semi- 
skilled labourers employed for their im- 
mediate productive capacity. In age and 
experience, in strength and character, they 
are still boys and girls. Economically, they 
are treated as adults. The consequence, both 
for themselves and for the workers with 
whom they will in future compete, are likely 
to be of some moment. 


The report also points out the short-sighted- 
ness of the policy which permitted children to 
leave school for work during the war and 
also the futility of it in relation to the labour 
force needed for war work: 

Where the policy of granting exemptions 
from school attendance at: an earlier age 
than was customary before the War has 
been adopted, its effect has been to 
add an uncertain number of children to 
the ranks of full-time wage-earners, some- 
times a few months, sometimes more than 
a year, before they would otherwise have 
entered them; to cause the community to 
carry for the next half century an age- 
group somewhat less developed in body and 
mind than the general population, and_ to 
make slightly more unmanageable the problem 
of juvenile unemployment which _is likely 
to arise at the end of the War. De- 
moralizing as this expedient has been for the 
children affected by it, the number in- 
volved has not been large enough to cause 


any great addition to the total number of 
young persons employed. No very striking 
increase in the number of young persons 
occupied in industry has taken place, such 
as has takem place in the case of women, 
because there was no source from which such 
an increase could come. Whether in peace 
or in war the rising generation is fully en- 
gaged. It does not offer any considerable 
army of manceuvre. 


The Chief Medical Officer of the Board 
of Education reported in 1916:— 


The future of the child in respect both of 
health and of equipment is heavily 
mortgaged. The increase in the employment 
of children and young persons in 1916-17 in 
munitions work and otherwise has demon- 
strated beyond all question or doubt that 
many boys and girls are being spoiled physi- 
cally, mentally and morally. 


Only too prophetic of conditions in both 
Britain and Canada was another statement in 
the report to the Minister of Reconstruction: 


The appearance at the close of the War of 
widespread unemployment among young per- 
sons would be a phenomenon the gravity of 
which could hardly be exaggerated. Many 
boys and girls, as has already been pointed 
out, have been working for more than three 
years under conditions calculated to offer 
little opportunities of industrial training, to 
impair their morale and to prejudice their 
mental and physical development. If, at the 
end of the War, they are to be faced with 
some months of unemployment, if the boy of 17 
who left school prematurely and has since 
been earning high wages for long hours of 
labour, without either the leisure or the 
inducement to qualify for work of a perman- 
ent character, is for some months to tramp 
the streets or to relapse into casual employ- 
ment, the consequences both to the rising 
generation and to the whole community must 
be disastrous. 


Concerning the proposal to abolish ex- 
emptions from school attendance for employ- 


ment in agriculture, a Committee appointed 
by the Board of Education to make recom- 


“mendations concerning juvenile education in 


relation to employment after the war ex- 
pressed this opinion in 1917: 
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There is no doubt that it will prove easier 
to raise the standards of education in the 
towns than in the villages, and we are fully 
prepared to find that a good deal of time 
may be necessary in order to make any 
changes now determined upon completely 
operative throughout all rural _ districts. 
Nevertheless, we consider that it would be a 
fatal mistake to accept a lower standard... in 
these districts; not only for the sake of the 
large number of children... but also for 
the sake of agriculture and of the agricultural 
population themselves, After all, agriculture 
is essentially from top to bottom a_ skilled 
industry, and if there is to be an agricultural 
revival in England, one of the most potent 
means for bringing it about must be an im- 
proved education, resulting both in a higher 
degree of farming ability and in a higher 
conception of the possibilities of village life. 
Of this, those who most desire the revival] 
are the most firmly convinced. We are glad 
to find that most of the agricultural 
witnesses who have appeared before us, 
while fully realizing the special difficulties 
that will attend progress jin rural areas, 
hold firm to the faith in equality of edu- 
cational conditions as the essential objective. 


Education Acts, 1918 


The Committee recommended that a uni- 
form school leaving age of 14 should be 
established and all exemptions, total and 
partial, below that age should be abolished : 
that no child should be permitted to leave 
school until the end of the term in which he 
attained his 14th birthday; that for young 
persons between 14 and 18 years of age, except 
those who were undergoing other instruction 
or who were over 16 and had completed a 
secondary school course, part-time day classes 
should be made compulsory for not less than 
320 hours in a year with courses adapted to 
the age and environment; that difficulties of 
poverty be met in other ways than by regard- 
ing poverty as a reasonable excuse for non- 
attendance, as the Courts had. recently per- 
mitted; and that greater restrictions should 
be placed on employment outside school 
hours. These proposals contemplated very 
important changes in education and industry, 
but the evidence of the evil effects of the 
existing system was so substantial that the 
Education Act, 1918, giving effect to these 
recommendations in England and Wales was 
passed and widely acclaimed. The provision 
for compulsory day continuation classes was 
put in effect in nine areas, but the Govern- 
ment’s economy policy in 1921 caused the 
collapse of these schemes in all but Rugby. 
Voluntary continuation schools exist in some 
fifty centres. 


It is of interest in Canada at this time to 
note statements made by the Honourable 
H. A. L. Fisher, then President of the Board 
of Education, who introduced the Bill in the 
House of Commons on August 10, 1917. Con- 
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cerning provisions to regulate further the 
employment of children outside school hours, 
he said: 


We desire a full period of school life, un- 
impaired by the competing claims of em: 
ployment, for all children of the working popu- 
lation. At the present moment the value of 
elementary school education is gravely 
harmed by the work which is imposed upon 
children out of school hours. They are liable 
to be employed for three hours before the 
school opens and for some time after the 
school closes, and the general opinion of my 
inspectors is that of all reforms affecting 
elementary education there is none more 
vital than the enforcement of strict limitation 
of the employment of children in their school- 
going days. This is not merely a question of 
scholastic efficiency. It affects the physical wel- 
fare of the race. We have now an over- 
whelming mass of evidence to the effect 
that the health of our children suffers from 
premature or excessive employment. You may 
trace the evil effects in diminished height «nd 
weight, in curvature of the spine, in cardiac 
affections, and in deficiency of the senses, 
especially the sense of vision, and in the bad 
dentition of our working classes. The reports 
of our school medical service are full of them. 

Accordingly we propose that no child 
under twelve shall be employed for profit, 
and here we have already been anticipating 
by by-laws passed in some of our large muni- 
cipalities, and we further provide that no 
child under fourteen shall be employed on any 
day on which he is required to attend school 


before the close of school hours or after 
eight p.m. on that day, or on other days 
before six am. or after eight pm.... The 


Bill [also] provides that the local education 
authority, if they are satisfied, on the report 
of the school medical officer or otherwise, 
that the child is being employed in such a 
way as to be prejudicial to health or educa- 
tion, may forbid or regulate that employ- 
ment. 

The arguments advanced for the abolition 
of the half-time system apply with almost 
equal force to the abolition of all partial 
exemptions for ‘children under the school 
leaving age and since the enactment of the 
Education Act, 1918, children under 14 have 
not been permitted to leave school even for 
limited periods in order to work at home or 
for others. A definite handicap is placed on 
children whose school day, through the half- 
time system, or whose school year, through a 
system of exemptions, is divided between 
school and work. Both systems were devised 
to permit increased attendance at school 
when educational opportunities were being 
extended; both survived, and in Canada the 
latter system still survives, thus depriving 
some children of educational opportunities 
available to others. Of the half-time system, 
Mr. Fisher said :— 

Originally the half-time system represented 
a concession to the claims of education. Boys 
and girls in Lancashire were released from the 


factory for a half-day’s schooling at a time 
when, in other parts of the country, they were 
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still deprived of all educational opportunities. 
Now the situation is reversed, and the child 
population in the half-time regions of the 
North suffers under peculiar and exceptional 
disabilities. The system, of course, has its 
defenders, as any system long continued and 
become a habit must. The wages earned by 
the children are acceptable to the parents. The 
labour supplied by the children is acceptable 
to the employers, but it is very difficult to see 
any grounds, apart from the convenience of 
cheap labour, upon which the continuance of 
this exceptional system can be defended. ... 
The system has been condemned by every 
educationist and every social reformer. It is 
bad for the physique of the children. It is 
injurious to the intellectual prospects of the 
half-timer. It has been shown that the work 
upon which the children are engaged is not 
such as to develop the higher forms of indus- 
trial activity. ... We consider then that the 
time has come when, in the general interests 
of the country-and in the special interest of 
the children concerned, notice should be given 
that this system should after a convenient inter- 
val come to an end, and we consider that after 
the termination of the War, when a large 
mass of new labour will be thrown on the 
market, will be a convenient period at which 
to terminate this undesirable custom. 


The Education Act, 1918, went into force 
on July 1, 1922, and a similar statute applied 
to Scotland. To raise the school-leaving age 
in Britain to 15 was the next step, one that 
could be taken in the large cities only after 
considerable preparation. A resolution of the 
House of Commons in April, 1925, urged 
this lengthening of school life and the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion reporting in 1926 expressed its opinion 
thus :— 

Problems of educational organization cannot 
be sharply divided from other departments of 
public policy. It is evident that the question 
whether it is desirable to extend the age of 
compulsory school attendance to 15, like the 
question whether it was desirable to extend it 
from 13 to 14, to abolish “half-time”, and 
indeed to establish any system of public 
education at all, is not one which can be, or 
is likely to be, decided on educational grounds 
alone. The economic and social issues which 
arise are only too familiar. On the one hand, 
there are considerations of the reactions on 
industry of withdrawing children between 14 
and 15 years of age from industrial employ- 
ment, of the ability and willingness of parents 
to dispense with part or all of their earnings, 
and of the financial cost involved to the nation 
in providing education for something approach- 
ing half a million children during an addi- 
tional period of a year. On the other hand, 
there is the proved social and_ intellectual 
deterioration resulting from the premature 
entry of many thousands of young persons into 
wage-earning employment, the grave waste of 
part of the effort and money applied to the 
early stages of child life, which is inevitable 
when education ceases abruptly at 14. ... 
There is no capital more productive than the 
energies of human beings. There is no invest- 
ment more remunerative than expenditure 
devoted to developing them. ... The course 
of wisdom, therefore, it appears to us, would 
be to pass legislaion fixing the age of 15 as 


that up to which attendance at school will 

become obligatory after the lapse of five years 

from the date of this Report—that is to say 

at the beginning of the school year 19382. 
Education Acts, 1936 

Not until 1986, however, was legislation 
enacted to fix 15 as the minimum school 
leaving age in both England and Scotland, 
the change to be made on September 1, 1939. 

Distinguished from the Act of 1918 applying 
to England and Wales in permitting children 
to be exempted from school attendance under 
certain conditions, the Education Acts, 1936, 
for England and Scotland restrict such exemp- 
tion to those over 14. Exemption may be 
granted: (1) in any case of exceptional hard- 
ship, to a child over 14 who can give assist- 
ance in the home, and (2) to a child over 14 
whose parents desire him to secure employ- . 
ment, if the authorities are satisfied that the 
employment will be beneficial to the child, 
consideration being given to his health and 
physical condition, the wages, hours and other 
conditions of work, the opportunities for 
further education and for recreation, and the 
value, in relation to his future career, of any 
training or other opportunities afforded by 
the employment. 

Before the effective date of these provisions, 

the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education for England and Wales in a report 
on secondary schools had expressed the 
opinion that 
the adoption of a minimum leaving-age of 16 
years may not be immediately attainable, but 
in our judgment must even now be envisaged 
as inevitable. 
On the outbreak of war, however, the 
tremendous problem of providing school 
accommodation for children evacuated from 
dangerous areas and of replacing schools 
destroyed by enemy action made it necessary 
to postpone giving effect to the legislation of 
1936 until after the war. 


Employment of School Children 


Another aspect of the Education Acts, 1918, 
deserves to be noted—the regulation of the 
employment of school children so that they 
may derive the greatest benefit from school. 
These statutes enabled a local education 
authority to prohibit any employment of a 
child of school age if they were satisfied by 
a school medical officer or otherwise that 
the employment was prejudicial to the child’s 
health or physical development or was render- 
ing him unfit to obtain proper benefit from 
school. In addition, the Children and Young 
Persons Acts now forbid: (1) employment 
under 12 years of age at any time except 
where a local by-law permits such employ- 
ment by a parent or guardian in light agri- 
cultural work; (2) employment of children 
under the school-leaving age on any school 
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day before the close of school except under 
a by-law permitting not more than one 
hour’s employment before school; (3) 
employment of a child of school age before 
' 6 am. or after 8 p.m.; (4) employment of 
a child of school age for more than two 
hours on any school day or on Sunday; (5) 
street trading, such as selling newspapers, by 
any person under 16 years in England, 17 
years in Scotland. The evil effects on children 
of street selling are emphasized by the high 
minimum age for that work. Under these 
statutes local authorities may, subject to the 
provisions indicated, make by-laws fixing the 
number of working hours or other conditions 
for the employment of children on school 
holidays. 

In February, 1941, the Board of Education 
for England and Wales addressed a circular to 
local education authorities suggesting that 
within the limits permitted by law the fullest 
use should be made in agricultural employ- 
ment of the help which could be given by 
older children, consistent with the mainten- 
ance of their health and the interests of their 
education. The Board proposed that school 
holidays should be adjusted to meet agricul- 
tural needs and that in secondary schools in 
agricultural areas parties of pupils over the 
age of 14 should be organized under proper 
supervision, to visit local farms on certain 
days in term time to help with the planting 
and lifting of potatoes. The Trades Union 
Congress protested against the application of 
these arrangements pointing out that some 
Local Authorities had no by-laws limiting 
the hours on school holidays during which 
children between 12 and 14 could be employed 
while other Authorities restricted such em- 
ployment to four hours in a day. The Con- 
gress urged that if the proposals of the Board 
were put into effect children should be em- 
ployed only on light agricultural work, that a 
standard by-law should be required of the 
Local Education Authorities prescribing the 
maximum hours for which children between, 
12 and 14 could be employed, the maximum 
not to exceed four in a day, and that Authori- 
ties should furnish full reports of any altera- 
tions of school holidays to meet agricultural 
requirements and of the number of days during 
secondary school terms on which children were 
released for work on the land. 


Future Policy 


Recently, there has been considerable dis- 
_ cussion in Britain of educational problems. 
The need for trained workers in the Forces 
and in industry, the physical condition of 
young workers, and latterly, the high incidence 
of juvenile delinquency, all have contributed 
to a renewed interest in educational policy. 
As regards school attendance, there appears 


to be general agreement that after the war 
compulsory education, either full time or part 
time, should continue until 18 years of age, 
and that full time education in secondary 
schools attended by all children under 16 
should be adapted to the differing abilities and 
interests of the pupils. 


In the House of Commons on December 2 
the Prime Minister, in outlining the plan to 
meet the need for increased man-power, 
announced :— 


It is proposed to register boys and girls 
between the ages of 16 and 18. This will be 
done by Defence Regulations. We must be 
careful particularly that our boys do not run 
loose during this time of stress. Their edu- 
cation, their well-being, their discipline, and 
the service they can render must all be care- 
fully supervised. All boys and girls in these 
age groups will be registered and subsequently 
interviewed under arrangements made by the 
Youth Committees of the education authori- 
ties, who will thus be able to establish and 
maintain direct contact with all of them. 
We have to think of the future citizens as 
well as of the business of carrying on the 
defence of the country. Those who are not 
already members of some organization or doing 
useful work of some kind will be encouraged 
to join one or other of the organizations 
through which they can obtain the training 
required to fit them for national service. 
There are fine opportunities for helping in 
the war open to strong lively boys of 16 to 
18. They can _ serve ‘in the various youth 


organizations, such as the Cadets of the 
Junior Training Corps, the Air Training 
Corps, the Sea Cadets, and in voluntary 


organizations on the civil side. 

‘Boys of 17 may already join the Home 
Guard and we hope to be able to take some 
of the 16-year old class—like the powder- 
monkeys in Nelson’s day—in some _ areas 
where the Home Guard will be entrusted 
with anti-aircraft and coast defence duties. 
However, in all this the well-being and train- 
ing of the boys will be the prime consideration. 


Mr. Bevin later referred to the youth organi- 
zations which boys were to be encouraged to 
join. He said:— 

There is nothing to stop the trade unions 
and the co-operative societies having youth 
movements if they want them. We ‘want 
variety. We do not want all the people driven 
into one machine. But we cannot allow the 
youth of this country to run wild. 

The Board of Education published details 
of this scheme on December 22. Boys and 
girls between 16 and 18 in full-time education 
will not be disturbed, but after registration 
will be asked to undertake some form of 
National Service in the schools. Those of 
these ages fully occupied after working hours 
with continued education or domestic work 
will not be expected to undertake any extra 
duties. Other boys and girls will be given 
an opportunity to join an organization to 
equip themselves for the responsibilities of 
citizenship, but those 15 and 16 are to be 
encouraged to continue their education as a 
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preparation for further technical training when 
they enter the Services. “The registration 
of boys and girls from 16 to 18 and the 
encouragement to be given them to undertake 
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suitable training or service were but a first 
start towards building an arch to span the 
neglected gulf between 14 and 18.” (London 
Times, January 19, 1942.) 


School Attendance and Child Labour Standards in the U.S.A. 


Turning to the United States, we find a 
statutory school leaving age of 18 years in 
seven states, 17 in 10 states, 16 in 28 other 
states and less than 16 in only four. Exemp- 
tion is usually given to a child who has 
completed eight grades and to one 14 or over 
who has an employment certificate. Nearly 
half the states require employed persons 
under 18 to attend part-time classes, usually 
day classes, for a few hours a week. The 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938, has 
been a strong factor in eliminating much child 
labour and encouraging school attendance. 
This statute prohibits the employment of a 
child under 16 by any producer, manufac- 
turer or dealer who ships or delivers goods 
for shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce but, except in certain occupations, 
permits children over 14 to be so employed 
outside school hours for not more than three 
hours a day or 18 a week during the school 
term or for not more than eight hours a 
day and 40 a week during school holidays. 
The excepted occupations are: manufacturing, 
mining, or processing occupations; the opera- 
tion or tending of power-driven machinery, 
other than office machines, or of elevators, or 
other hoisting apparatus; a public messenger 
service or occupation declared hazardous for 
juveniles 16 and 17 years of age by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. Occupations for- 
bidden under this last clause to any person 
under 18 are those in plants manufacturing 
explosives, in or about coal mines, in logging 
or sawmilling (except in planing mills), occu- 
pations involved in the operation of power- 
driven woodworking machinery and those of 
motor vehicle driver and helper. State laws 
also impose restrictions on juveniles in 
dangerous trades. 

The United States Department of Labour, 
in October, 1941, published the following 
comment on juvenile employment as affected 
by the war: 

When present sources of information are 
examined, an upward trend in employment 
is evident for both workers under 16 years 
of. age and those 16 and 17 of age, though 
much more accentuated for the latter group 
FE: particularly in areas where defence 
production has taken older workers from 
their former jobs. The children under 16 
are going chiefly into non-factory jobs, for 
instance, in delivery work, for news dis- 
tributing agencies, and in stores—employ- 
ment on the whole less subject to regula- 
tion than factory work. However, where not 


prevented by a 16-year minimum-age stand- 
ard, some children are going into local 
manufacturing industries. For instance, re- 
ports came to the Children’s Bureau this 
summer that some canning establishments 
were increasing their use of younger work- 
ers, even under 16 years, whereas formerly 
they had employed older girls. 

There is evidence also that in some locali- 
ties where considerable presure on the labour 
supply exists, there may be a drift into 
employment that is illegal for these chil- 
dren. Reports are already coming of diffi- 
culty in enforcing school attendance and 
child-labour requirements because children 
are picking up jobs which they could not 
fill legally but which are open and tempt 
them to leave school. This is found par- 
ticularly -in areas where there has been 
great expansion in employment so that jobs 
are easy to find. There has also been an 
unusual demand for child labor in agri- 
culture, and in some localities there has 
been a tendency to retard the opening of 
schools or to excuse children from attendance 
for this work. 

a ees This upswing in employment, en- 
couraging as it is for the most part as 
regards 16- and 17-year-old minors, brings 
to the fore grave problems with respect to 
children under 16. The increase in the 
number of 14- and 15-year-old workers is 
not yet large, but, without sufficient legal 
safeguards re-enforced by good administra- 
tion, the situation may rapidly become seri- 
ous and result in a break-down of the 
standards which have been developed 
through the years. Moreover, in view of 
the large increase in employment of boys 
and girls of 16 and 17 at this early stage 
of the defence program, care must be exer- 
cised to see that the new employment oppor- 
tunity will be beneficial to all youth engaged 
in it. Pressure toward break-down of child- 
labour and school-attendance standards is 
already evident. Such pressure appears to 
be an inevitable accompaniment of the strain 
that accompanies any intense and nation- 
wide productive effort, such as this country 
is now making and must continue to make. 
But the impact of this strain on young 
people must be made as light as possible. 
They will have a major responsibility for 
the character of American life for the next 
half century, and potential dangers to their 
welfare must be foreseen and averted by 
wise planning. 
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School Attendance Laws in Canada 


In Canada, as in Britain, school attendance 
standards have been raised since the last war. 
At the present time all provinces except 
Quebec have compulsory school attendance 
laws. The statutory school-leaving age is 
16 in Ontario and in the urban areas of Nova 
Scotia, 15 in Prince Edward Island, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia, and 14 
in New Brunswick, Manitoba and the rural 
districts of Nova Scotia. In Manitoba the 
age is 16 for juveniles “not actively and 
regularly employed”, and the local school boards 
may in any case raise it to 15. In rural areas 
of Nova Scotia the local authorities are em- 
powered to raise the age to 15 or 16. In all 
provinces, except Prince Edward Island, full 
time attendance is normally required up to 
the age specified or until a certain school 
grade has been attained but except in British 
Columbia provision is made for exemptions. 
In Prince Edward Island attendance only for 
75 per cent of the term is required in the 
rural districts. 

The Canadian school attendance Acts are 
unlike the statutes in Great Britain in per- 
mitting a child under the school-leaving age 
to cease attendance when he has completed 
a certain school grade or on the date he 
attains the required age. In Britain “broken 
terms” are avoided by requiring children to 
continue at school until the end of the term 
in which they reached the school-leaving age. 

In Ontario the Adolescent School Attendance 
Act of 1919 requires school attendance until 
16 or until matriculation or equivalent stand- 
ing has been attained but the Act provides for 
a system of employment certificates and home 
permits for children over 14. The statute 
prohibits employment, without such certificate 
_ or permit, of any child under 16 between 8 
am.and 5pm. In 1923, the formal system of 
exemption by a school attendance officer was 
abandoned with respect to children over 14 
in rural districts and such children are per- 
mitted to leave school if their services are 
“required in the household or on the farm” 
of their parents or guardians. The statutory 
conditions for the exemption of other children 
between 14 and 16 are that the child’s services 
are “required in any permitted occupation in 
or about the home of his parent or guardian” 
or are required “in some permitted gainful 
occupation for the necessary maintenance” 
of himself or some person dependent on him. 

School attendance of children under 14 in 
Ontario is governed by a statute originally 
enacted as the Truancy Act, 1891. The 1891 
law required attendance for the full school 
year and imposed a penalty on any person 
employing in school hours any child required 
by law to attend school. The Act was partly 


the result of recommendations made by the 
Dominion Royal Commission on Capital and 
Labour following its investigation into work- 
ing conditions and the provisions of the Act 
represented a considerable advance over earlier 
standards. Another statute of the same year 
provided for night schools for those over 14. 
The Truancy Act, however, permitted a child 
to be absent from school for a maximum of 
six weeks in a term, or 12 weeks in a year, 
if his services, in the opinion of a Justice of 
the Peace or of the Principal of the school, 
were “required in husbandry or in urgent 
and necessary ‘household duties or for the 
necessary maintenance of such child or of some 
person dependent on him.” These provisions 
still stand, the attendance officer having the 
authority formerly given to a Justice of the 
Peace or the school principal. 

The provision in Ontario for exemption 
of children under 14 for a maximum of 12 
weeks or from 28 to 30 per cent of a school 
year, which has been copied in Alberta, 
Manitoba and New Brunswick, and with 
modifications in Nova Scotia, was taken from 
the English and Scottish Education Acts of 
the time but in Britain the period of exemp- 
tion was limited to six weeks in a calendar 
year and the clause was restricted to children 
over a specified age, raised to 12 in 1901 
and to 13 in Scotland in 1918 but in that 
year exemption was abolished in England. 
The 1936 Scottish Act would raise the age 
limit for exemptions to 14 and permit them 
only on the ground of hardship at home or, 
as in the English Act, for “beneficial employ- 
ment” as noted above. 

Only in Manitoba and Nova Scotia is there 
an age limit fixed for children who may be 
exempt from school attendance, 12 in both 
provinces. Nova Scotia permits such absence 
only for a maximum of six weeks in a year. 

In Saskatchewan, the Act imposes no time 
limit on the exemption of a child from 
attendance at school. The British Columbia 
statute makes no provision for exemption 
similar to that in the other provinces but | 
under the Act it is a defence for a parent to 
prove that the child was prevented from 
attending school by any “unavoidable cause”. 
There is no information as to whether this 
provision has been construed to include the 
poverty of the family. 

The specific grounds on which exemption 
may be granted in all provinces except British 
Columbia are the need for the child’s services 
or for his earnings. In Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia poverty is expressly men- 
tioned as a reasonable excuse for non-attend- 
ance. In Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario exemption may be 
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given if the child’s services are required in 
husbandry or in home duties. This provision 
also was taken from the English Act where 
children over a specified age were, until 1918, 
exempt from school if their services were 
needed for “the necessary operations of 
husbandry and the ingathering of the crops” 
but only Nova Scotia has adopted the restric- 
tion that the child’s services in such case 
should be available only to his parents or 
guardian. Some of the Canadian provinces 
went further than the Imperial statutes and 
Alberta, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, 
following Ontario, permit a child, under 14 
or 15, as the case may be, to be exempt from 
school attendance if his services are required 
for the maintenance of himself or of some one 
dependent on him. Thus, all these provinces 
recognize poverty a legal excuse for not 
attending school. In Britain, on the other 
hand, this long ago ceased to be the case 
and the education authorities in both England 
and Scotland are empowered to provide 
scholarship and maintenance allowances for 
children up to 16, and to arrange wherever 
necessary for their conveyance to school or 
their maintenance near a school. 


Dangerous Trades 


In Canada, outside Quebec, no regulations 
prevent the employment of young persons 
under 18 in dangerous trades except in mining. 
In this respect, legislation in other countries 
is in advance of that of the Canadian proy- 
inces which merely give general power to the 
factory inspector to see that no person is 
employed so that his health or safety is 
endangered, a provision taken from the 
British Factories Act by Ontario and Quebec 
in the eighties and copied by other provinces. 
Neither is there any medical examination 
required of children or young persons before 
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employment in Canada although Quebec and 
Nova Scotia have such provision in their 
statutes. In the United States in 23 states 
where employment certificates are required 
for those under 16, or under 18 according to 
the school law, medical certificates of fitness 
for the job must first be obtained. In Britain 
no child under 16 may be employed in any 
factory unless he has been certified to be 
fit for the work and a medical examination 
of any person under 18 may be required by 
the factory inspector and a certificate of his 
fitness for the job. A _ local education 
authority, at the request of an examining 
surgeon for any factory, is required to place 
school medical records of young persons at 
the disposal of the examining surgeon for his 
confidential information. 


Employment of School Children and 
Street Trades 


Restrictions on the hours of employment 
of children outside school hours have not been 
imposed in Canada except in Manitoba where 
boys of 13 may be employed about a shop 
only for two hours on a school day and for 
not more than eight hours on a school holi- 
day. In most of the provinces there are 
statutes applying to children up to 16 years 
of age at least which provide for by-laws to 
regulate street selling by children and their 
employment in places of amusement and as 
messengers and errand boys. In Ontario 
street selling by boys under 12 or after 9 p.m. 
by boys under 16 is unlawful but the enforce- 
ment of this provision varies considerably 
from one city to another. 


Minimum Ages for Employment 


The minimum ages fixed by provincial laws 
for employment in mines, factories and shops 
are shown in the table below:— 
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School Attendance, 1931 


In the Canadian provinces the proportion 
of children 7 to 14 years of age in the rural 
and urban population who attended school 
for seven or more months in 1930-31 was 
reported at the Census, 1931, as follows:— 
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ment in shops and the other workplaces 
mentioned and of selling on the streets. 
Agriculture and domestic service are affected 
only by school attendance Acts. 


The 1931 Census throws some light on the 
number of employed children but only those 


ST. h Ge iL... 
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_ Canada Pee N.S N.B 
Rural Jue 85-3 83-0 83-3 79-2 
Wrbanrcecese ata 93-8 91-2 93-7 94-3 


These figures show a considerable advance 
over those for 1921, particularly in rural areas 
in the three eastern provinces and in the 
three prairies provinces. 


Employment Certificates in Ontario 


As to the number of children now employed 
in Canada full time or part time, there is 
little information. It is generally observed, 
however, that advantage is being taken 
of the opportunities for employment and 
children are reported to be leaving school 
in increasing numbers. In Ontario, the only 
province from which reports as to employ- 
ment certificates are available, the number 
of certificates granted in 1940 to children 14 
and 15 years of age was over twice the 
number for 1939—4,871 in 1940 and 2,146 
in 1939. The figure for 1940 is higher than 
for any year since 1923, the second year in 
which the Adolescent School Attendance Act 
was in force. It is safe to say that the 
number for 1941 will be substantially higher 
than for 1940. In addition to the children 
between 14 and 16 given employment certifi- 
cates, there were 1,885 children of these ages 
granted “home permits” in 1940, about 500 
more than in the preceding year, making a 
total of 6,756 children given formal exemp- 
tion in 1940. This figure does not include 
the number of children of these ages in rural 
districts who left school to work at home or 
on their parents’ farms. In addition there 
are the children under 14 who were absent 
from school for a maximum of six weeks in 
a term to work at home or for others. 


Number of Children Employed, 1931 


The nature of the jobs taken by children 
under 16 cannot be stated but it is evident 
that a substantial proportion are working as 
messengers and delivery boys, in and about 
shops, restaurants, places of amusement and 
automobile service stations — occupations 
requiring and affording little or no training. 
Work in factories and mines is restricted in 
almost all provinces to those over a specified 
age but there is little regulation of employ- 


Que. Ont. Man Sask Alta. Isto 
81-3 90-1 86-9 84-5 85-3 88-4 
89-8 95-9 97-1 96-4 97-3 95-4 


are reported who were employed on June 1 
and “for the major portion of the year”. 
As a result many of the children who engage 
in part-time and seasonal occupations are not 
reported in the Census. Such work is likely 
to cause children to fall behind in their 
classes and to drop out of school as soon 
as the law permits. Moreover, since 1931 
was a year of business depression, more young 
people remained at school because of lack of 
jobs and the figures are hardly comparable 
with recent years, certainly not with-the war 
years. The number of employment certifi- 
cates granted in Ontario to 14- and 15-year 
olds in 1932 was 1,360. 

In 1931 there were 5,397 children under 14 
gainfully occupied for the major portion of 
their time and not attending school. Of 
these children, 3,545 were in Quebec and. 633 
in Ontario. At 14 years of age there were 
13,716 working children of whom 11,743 were 


boys. In other words, 11 out of every 
hundred boys of that age in 1931 were 
employed. In 1921, the proportion was 19 


per cent and the figure for 1941 is likely to 
be much nearer that for 1921. In Quebec, 
22 per cent of the 14-year old boys in the 
province, or 6,765, were employed, in Ontario 
7 per cent or 2,478. The Ontario figure 
dropped from 5,698 or 16 per cent in 1921, 
chiefly as a result of the Adolescent School 
Attendance Act but it reflects, too, the dearth 
of jobs in 1931. Other provinces showing a 
high proportion of children employed at this 
age, mostly boys, were Prince Edward Island 
with 16 per cent, New Brunswick with 14 
per cent and Manitoba with 9 per cent. 

The number of 15-year old children who 
were reported as working on their parents’ 
farms or employed in 1931 was 33,517, of 
whom 27,412 were boys representing 264 per 
cent of the boys of this age. In 1921, the 
number of working 15-year olds was 43,642, 
boys making up 33,518 or over 40 per cent 
of the boys of this age. The higher school 
age in Ontario after the Census of 1921 
contributed to a drop in that province from 
14,553 employed 15-year olds in 1921 to 7,396 
in 1931. But in 1931, 384 per cent of all 
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boys 15 years of age in Quebec were 
working, 19 per cent in Ontario, 29 per cent 
in Saskatchewan, 24 per cent in Manitoba, 
29 per cent in New Brunswick, 18 per cent 
in Nova Scotia and 39 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island. Thus, of all children under 
15 in 1931, 19,113 were employed and not at 
school, of whom 16,583 were boys. Of those 
under 16, there were 52,630 employed, 25,921 
in Quebec and 10,507 in Ontario. 


Farm labour occupied the great majority of 
child workers in 1931 as in 1921. 4,162 
children between 10 and 13 were working on 
farms in 1931, 918 as hired labourers. Of the 
19,113 children under 15 employed in. 1981, 
13.503 were on farms, 1,103 as hired labourers 
and 12,400 on their home farms. Of those 
under 16, 33,677 were in agriculture, 30,032 
-on their home farms and 3,654 as _ hired 
labourers. 


These children work most of the time and 
do not attend school or only for two or three 
months in the year. Much child labour on 
farms, of course, is not reported since children 
may attend school for part of the year and 
work only with such special crops as the 
orchard fruits, tomatoes, peas, beans, pota- 
toes, onions, sugar beets, tobacco, and so on. 
Concerning these special crops, the United 
States Children’s Bureau has reported that in 
industrialized agriculture as it is to-day, and 
it is expanding — 

More children are employed in agriculture 
to-day than in factories evem when child 
labour was at its peak in 1910... . Children 
work under conditions entirely different from 
the healthful out-door life of many farm 
boys and girls a generation ago. In recent 
years. .., there has undoubtedly been a large 
increase in the employment of children 
as members of family groups engaged in hand 
work on farm and orchard crops.... Young 
children work from dawn to dark in the 
fields with their parents. Many are deprived 
of education and are subject also to most 
unfavourable living and working conditions. 
The family contract system, here referred to, 
is used in Canada, especially in sugar beet and 


tobacco districts, and in most special crop 
areas even the younger school children help 
at home or hire their services to farmers 
in the district. Reports from different prov- 
inces indicate that every year some rural 
schools in such areas are almost disorganized 
at busy seasons. The extent of such work by 
children varies with the nature of the crop, 
the appreciation by the parents of the value 
of schooling for their children and their un- 
selfishness and ability to arrange for other 
help as well as the far-sightedness and influence 
of the school authorities. Where the work is 
light and the hours short, the chief objection 
to such work is its interference with school 
attendance, likely to develop the habit of 
irregular attendance and cause falling behind 
in class and leaving school as soon as possible. 

In industrial undertakings, including lumber- 
ing, mining, manufacturing, construction and 
transport, there were 1,977 children under 15 
employed in Canada in 1931 as compared with 
6,023 in 1921. Of the 15-year olds, there were 
5,097 in industrial employment in 1931 but 
12,786 in 1921. 

In trading establishments, mostly shops, the 
Census report shows 1,204 under 15 and 2,530 
who were 15 years old in 1931 and 2,608 
under 15 and 3,896 over 15 and under 16 in 
1921. Again, it should be noted that the 
difference over the ten-year period was due 
partly to the higher school age in Ontario 
but partly to the scarcity of jobs in 1981. 
As already stated, the Census figures give an 
inadequate picture of juvenile employment in 
shops, much of this work being done before 
and after school hours. They give, too, little 
or no information on the actual numbers of 
children who work on the streets, in bowling 
alleys, billiard rooms, in hotels and restaurants, 
and in the numerous places where children 
find employment, often in unsuitable environ- 
ment for young boys and girls, employment 
requiring no training and with little or no 
educative value except the discipline of 
obedience and punctuality. 


International Labour Conventions 


The International Labour Conference has 
adopted conventions for a minimum age in 
agriculture, in industrial employment and in 
non-industrial employment. As first agreed 
upon, the age fixed in each convention was 14 
but the conventions applying to industrial and 
non-industrial employment were revised to 
raise the age of entry to 15. 


Agricultural Employment 


This Convention, which has been ratified by 
20 countries, fixes 14 as the minimum age 
for agricultural work during school hours but 
permits such work outside school hours if it 
does not prejudice attendance at school. The 
Convention applies to the unpaid work of 


children on their parents’ farms as well as work 
done for hire. For purposes of practical voca- 
tional instruction, the Convention permits 
hours of school attendance to be arranged 
so as to permit employment on light agricul- 
tural work, particularly in connection with the 
harvest, provided attendance at school is not 
reduced to less than eight months in a year. 
Industrial Employment 

The Convention making 15 the minimum 
age for industrial employment applies to 
factories, shipyards, power stations, mines and 
quarries, works of construction and demolition 
and the transport of passengers or goods by 
road, rail or inland waterway, including the 
handling of goods at docks and warehouses, but 
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excluding transport by land. For dangerous 
trades, the law giving effect to the Convention 
must fix, or empower administrative authori- 
ties to fix, a higher age than 15. 

The Convention of 1919 fixing 14 as the 
minimum age for industry was ratified by 29 
countries before December, 1939. The revised 
Convention of 19387 with 15 as the minimum 
age had been ratified only by Norway and 
China when war broke out. 


Non-industrial Employment 


This Convention applies to any employ- 
ment not covered by the other two or by the 
Convention applying to employment at sea. 
It applies, therefore, to shops, messenger ser- 
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vices, places of amusement, street trades, 
domestic service and many other jobs held 
by children. The minimum age under this 
Convention is 15 or the legal minimum school- 
leaving age if higher than 15 and the age 
applies to work done during school hours. 
Children over 18 may be employed outside 
school hours for “light work” for not more 
than two hours in a day or, where there is no 
compulsory school attendance law, for not 
more than 44 hours in a day. Hours of work 
and school are limited to seven on any day. 

For harmful trades, such as street selling, 
the authorities must fix an age higher than 15, 
or higher than the minimum school-leaving 
age where that is above 15. 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES IN CANADA 
First Month’s Operation of Price Ceiling Policy 


[) URING the first month of its operation, 

the price ceiling policy has been clarified 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
methods developed to meet many of the diffi- 
culties arising under it, and the administra- 
tive machinery for its application brought 
near completion. 

Power has been given to the administrators 
of the Board to allow manufacturers, import- 
ers and wholesalers to increase their price 
above the highest price at which they made 
sales between September 15 and October 11, 
where this is necessary to secure a proper 
distribution of the burden of maintaining 
stable prices, but only when they are satisfied 
that such charges will not be reflected in any 
increase in retail prices. The requirement 
for authorization by an administrator has 
been extended to include increases in the 
price of the products which are indirectly used 
for war production and to imports of the 
machinery and equipment. 

At the same time, adjustments are being 
made by agreement in numerous industries and 
trades by which manufacturers, wholesalers, 
primary processors and importers will re- 
duce their price below the “ceiling” level 
when this is necessary to lighten the burden 
on retailers and secure a fair distribution of 
the “squeeze.” Such adjustments have been 
agreed upon, for example, in the primary 
cotton textile industry, the shoe trade and 
the tea trade. 

In addition, consideration is being given 
to possible methods by which processors, im- 
porters, manufacturers and merchants can 
absorb a part of the “squeeze” by effecting 
economies in their operations. They are 
cutting out duplications and unnecessary 
varieties of styles, elaborate wrappings and 
non-essential services. They are expected to 
eliminate “frills” while maintaining to their 
customers essential quality, choice and ser- 
vice, especially in the less expensive lines 


of merchandise. The elimination of “frills”, 
such as fancy wrappings and’ excess deliveries 
in the bakery trade is an example. Wide 
ranges of colours and patterns are being cut 
down to a relatively few in the case of 
women’s stockings and men’s socks. 

If, after all possible economies and adjust- 
ments have been effected, the total margin 
between the retail price and the primary 
or import costs is insufficient to maintain the 
necessary flow of supplies, consideration will 
be given to subsidies or other forms of assist- 


ance. pe, 
Subsidies 


Subsidies to milk producers and, in some 
areas, to producers selling for fluid, distribution 
have been provided to encourage larger pro- 
duction. A subsidy has been arranged to pre- 
vent heavy capital losses on large stocks of tea 
on hand. Subsidies are to be paid to im- 
porters whose costs have risen above the level 
at which they can carry on their business 
within the limits of the retail ceiling. Certain 
exceptions were announced in the Board’s 
first Statement on Import Policy, on Decem- 
ber 2, A new Statement on Import Policy 
adds to exclusions from the subsidy over 
thirty classes of non-essential goods as from 
January 1, 1942. (Consideration will be given 
to imports cleared before March 31, 1942, in 
accordance with the firm contracts made during 
December, 1941.) In addition imported goods 
which are exempt from the retail price ceiling 
will not be eligible for subsidy. To reduce the 
cost of imports, provision has been made for 
withdrawal of dumping duties, and in some 
cases, for payment of duties on the basis of 
invoice values. 

Price Rulings 

A number of especially complicated price 
situations have been under investigation. In 
the case of rayon print fabrics, for example, a 
maximum limit has been set of an increase of 
10 per cent in prices as compared with those 
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charged in January, 1941. The London and 
Port Stanley Railway has been refused per- 
mission to raise its rates. Regulations have 
been issued regarding hay, barley, flaxseed, oats 
and rye. The price of some kinds of fish, and 
of all furs and fur goods, have been exempt 
from the ceiling in order to meet special 
export situations. 

Goods and services which were not being 
sold between September 15 and October 11, 
are to be so priced that their prices bear the 
usual relationship to the prices of goods which 
were being sold in the basic period. In the 
case of seasonal goods and services which 
the Board has ruled are not similar to any 
sold at retail during the basic period, the 
price charged by manufacturers and whole- 
salers must be approved by an Administrator 
of the Board in consultation with the Adminis- 
trator of Retail Trade. Retailers may then 
price such goods for sale at a “mark-up” not 
greater than the “mark-up” used in pricing 
similar goods during the last season in which 
they sold the product. 

Provision has been made to allow adminis- 
trators to control the quantity of goods that is 
sold to any one commercial buyer, in order to 
prevent particular buyers from securing an un- 
reasonably large share of the total available. 
Favouritism of this type will not be allowed. 


Modification of Licensing Regulations 

The board has modified its licensing regula- 
tions. Licence numbers need no longer be 
filled in on sale slips, but individual licences 
must now be secured before March 31 by all 
persons and businesses coming within the BgOpe 
of the price ceiling. 


Amendment of Consumer Credit Regulations 

The Consumer Credit Regulations have also 
been amended to relax their provisions in the 
case of farmers and other primary producers 
whose income is seasonal in character, to regu- 
late lay-away buying and credit advertising, 
and to clarify the distinction between cash and 
consumer credit prices. Except in the case of 
automobiles, trade-in values may no longer be 
counted as part of the minimum cash payment. 


Rentals Administration 
The Rentals Administration has been reor- 
ganized and the method of securing compliance 
with the rentals ceiling and of preventing 
evictions, detailed in a new order of the board 
~which became effective on December 30, 1941. 
The rentals ceiling extends control to com- 
mercial properties as well as housing accommo- 
dation, and from the areas in which rentals 
were already controlled, to the whole of 
Canada. (See December 1941, Lasour Gazertn, 
page 1462.) 
Co-operation of Public 


With few exceptions the business community 
and the public at large have given the board 
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excellent co-operation in bringing into effect 


the price ceiling controls and in meeting and 
overcoming the difficulties involved. 

Compliance with the Maximum Prices Regu- 
lations has been most satisfactory in the 
majority of cases. Most of the complaints 
received have been found to be based on mis- 
understandings, and when the price has been 
too high this has been due in most cases to 
some mistake, and adjustments have been wil- 
lingly made. 

There have been, however, a few cases of 
actual or attempted breach of the regulations. 
In one case, a representative of a retailer tried 
to persuade a wholesaler to supply him with 
a product in a cheaper container to be sold 
above the ceiling price under another name. 
Rentals have presented some difficulties and 
there were some violations in the sale of soft 
drinks on New Year’s Eve. 


F, A. McGregor is in charge of enforcement 
and enforcement counsel have been appointed 
in thirteen local offices. 


Mr. Donald Gordon, chairman of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board appealed to the 
women of Canada to help to maintain the price 
ceiling by keeping a careful record of the 
prices they pay but to make sure that they do 
not make mistaken allegations as to violations. 


Appointment of Administrators 


The administrative machinery of the board 
is now almost complete. Among the major 
appointments of administrators are the follow- 
ing :— 

Administrator of Retail Trade, E. G. Burton. 

Administrator of Wholesale Trade, R. F. 
Chisholm. 

Co-ordinator of Textiles and Clothing Ad- 
ministration, F. B. Walls. 

Administrator of Foods, J. G. Taggart. 

Co-ordinator of Metals Administration, D. P. 
Cruikshank. 

Co-ordinator of Pulp and Paper, W. H. 
Howard. 

Administrator of Services, James Stewart. 

In addition, the controllers of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply are to act as 
administrators of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Prices and supply representatives have been 
appointed to act locally for both the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the Department 
of Munitions and Supply at Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Regina, Winnipeg, London, Toronto, 
North Bay, Brockville, Montreal, Quebec, Saint 
John, Halifax and Charlottetown. 

The Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration, to handle import problems and sub- 
sidies, has been set up under the chairmanship 
of H. B. McKinnon. (See Lasour Gazerre, 
December 1941, page 1462.) 


en ais 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Seamen—Minimum Wages in Quebee and Saskatchewan—Alberta Hours 
of Work Act—Regulations for Dry Cleaning Business in Manitoba 


HVERAL new Dominion orders affecting 

seamen have been issued. They raise 
pilotage dues in Quebec and Montreal pilotage 
districts, make sectional passes valid through- 
out the Empire, require all seamen on foreign 
voyages to be provided with identity certifi- 
cates, and demand that masters of foreign 
ships, before clearance, furnish lists of all 
Canadian seamen employed by them. The 
regulations regarding the examination of 
officers acting without appropriate certificates 
are amended to broaden the facilities for 
examinations. In Quebec wage increases pro- 
vided in 14 orders in November have been 
repealed to avoid conflict with the Dominion’s 
wage policy. Three orders, including Order 4, 
have been renewed and the levy on em- 
ployers to meet the cost of administering 
the Act has been reduced. In Saskatchewan, 
the first minimum wage order applying to the 
lumbering industry has been made. The 
Alberta orders exempting certain classes of 
employees in the lumbering industry from 
the sections of the Hours of Work Act which 
deal with maximum weekly hours and a 
weekly rest day have been extended to October 
31, 1942. New safety regulations for dry 
cleaning establishments in Manitoba have 
been issued. 

War Measures Act 


Two new war orders affecting seamen were 
gazetted December 13. The first requires that 
after January 1, 1942, masters of ships of 
foreign registry must, before they can clear 
from Canadian ports, furnish a list of all 
Canadian seamen engaged by them. This 
measure is designed to facilitate the establish- 
ment of claims under the regulations providing 
compensation for Canadian seamen and their 
' dependents in case of disablement or death 
resulting from enemy warlike action (Lasour 
GazeTTr, 1939, p. 1202). The second, decrees 
that all seamen employed on foreign voyages 
who are either Canadian citizens or British 
subjects legally admitted to Canada must 
hold a certificate establishing their national 
status and identity. Shipping Masters and 
Collectors of Customs acting as Shipping 
Masters will issue identity certificates upon 
application in writing. No Canadian ship 
may clear for a foreign voyage unless all 
on board subject to this order hold identity 
certificates. 

Canada Shipping Act 

War conditions are reflected in two orders 
in council gazetted December 6 providing for 
a 10 per cent surcharge on all pilotage dues 


in the pilotage districts of Quebec and Mont- 
real. Movage, detention and minimum charges 
are exempted. 


The regulations permitting the clearance of 
ships with officers acting in capacities above 
the grade of their certificates (LaAsour Gazette, 
August, 1941, p. 958) are amended by an 
order in council gazetted December 6, to 
broaden the facilities for examination of such 
officers. Certificated Master Mariners ap- 
proved by the Minister may now conduct the 
examinations in the absence of an Examiner 
of Masters and Mates. 


Two orders in council, gazetted December 
13, render valid in the United Kingdom, the 
other Dominions and the Colonies the sectional 
passes awarded for six months to candidates 
who pass only one section of the examination 
for Foreign Going Certificates of Competency 
in the Mercantile Marine. Similarly, by 
reciprocal arrangements, passes issued in these 
areas are now valid in Canada. The first 
order in council related only to the United 
Kingdom and was dated January 7, 1941. A 
second order, dated December 2, extended the 
arrangements to the other Dominions and the 
Colonies of the Empire. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


By Orders 21 and 21A, gazetted November 
29, 1941, the Board of Industrial Relations has 
again extended, until October 31, 1942, the 
exemption from the weekly rest day and the 
54-hour week of all cooks, cookees, bull cooks, 
night watchmen and barn bosses in the 
lumbering, logging and railway tie industries 
operating more than 10 miles from a city, or 
in a centre of less than 1,000 population. 
(Lasour Gazettes, June, 1941, p. 651.) 


Manitoba Factories Act 


New safety regulations for the dry cleaning, 
dyeing and cleaning business in Manitoba 
were gazetted December 27, retrospective to 
December 1, 1941. 

Permits must be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labour before dry cleaning and 
dyeing can be undertaken on any premises. 
Applications for a permit must include a 
detailed plan of the premises which should be 
constructed and equipped in accordance with 
specifications set forth in these regulations. 
The flash point and degree of toxicity of 
cleaning agents to be used must also be 
submitted. Permits, which must be renewed 
yearly, are granted after inspection by the 
Department of Labour, the fee for inspection 
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varying with the size of the plant and the 
cleaning agents used. Failure to comply with 
the regulations is a cause for cancellation of 
the permit and makes the operator liable to a 
fine up to $50, or imprisonment up to three 
months. Penalties up to $500 or 12 months’ 
imprisonment are provided for the operation 
of a plant where the health and safety of the 
employees are endangered. Responsibility for 
minimizing the hazards of the industry and 
for educating the employees in safety measures 
is placed on the employer. 

Plants with a capacity of less than 100 
gallons of inflammable cleaning agent or using 
non-inflammable but toxic or injurious agents 
may, at the discretion of the Minister of 
Labour, be exempted from the construction 
and equipment requirements. In no plant 
may a cleaning solvent with a flash point 
lower than 100 degrees I’. be used. 

The construction requirements for dry- 
cleaning or dyeing rooms call for fire-proof 
construction, the provision of at least two 
exits, and separation from the rest of the 
building and from other buildings. Windows 
and skylights must be built with wired glass to 
act as vents for possible explosions. As few 
openings as possible in the walls for machinery 
are recommended and adequate safeguards 
against the spreading of fires must be provided. 
An approved system of ventilation shall be 
installed. Non-ferrous metal is to be used in 
the construction of exhaust fans. 


The equipment requirements forbid the use 
of any machines or engines unless approved 
by the local board of fire underwriters. Elec- 
trical equipment must be so installed and 
protected as to minimize any possibility of 
fire from this source. Steam pipes and a hand 
fire extinguisher should be provided. A 
humidifying system to maintain a 40 per cent 
saturated atmosphere is also required. Tanks 
in which inflammable agents are kept must 
be of special construction, and all except 
those for clarifying or refining purposes, are 
to be located three feet underground outside 
the plant. 

In plants using toxic or injurious agents, 
machines must be so constructed as to prevent 
the escape of fumes. 

Operation requirements for plants using 
inflammable or explosive agents forbid the 
use of open vessels or electric irons in the 
cleaning and dyeing rooms. Electric irons 
must be of a type approved by the Western 
Canada Fire Underwriters Association and 
must have incombustible stands. Drying on 
dust wheels may be done indoors only if 
exhaust fans of sufficient capacity to carry 
away gases and fumes are installed. All 
inflammable liquid must be kept in storage 


tanks when not in use. Smoking and carrying 
of matches on the premises are forbidden. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Renewals of three orders were gazetted 
December 20. Order 4, covering industries to 
which special orders do not apply (Lasour 
Gazette, 1938, p. 512) is renewed until April 1, 
1942. Order 22 revised, which deals with the 
manufacturing of bricks and building blocks 
(Lasour Gazette, 1940. p. 22) is renewed 
until February 1, 1948. Order 34 which applies 
to the ice industry and trading in the city and 
district of Quebec (Lasour Gazerre, 1939, p. 
1233) is renewed until January 1, 1943. 


On January 10 were gazetted orders repeal- 
ing Order 41 setting rates for shoe repairers 
in Montreal, and also amendments in 13 other 
orders which had provided for a 10 per cent 
increase in minimum rates in specified districts 
for stationary enginemen, in foundries, brick- 
yards, food shops (Quebec), laundries and in 
the following industries: shoe counters, dairies, 
waste paper, glass containers, full-fashioned 
hosiery, tailoring and dressmaking, mattresses, 
and ice. (Lasour Gazette, 1941, November, 
p. 1883; December, p. 1503.) 

An amendment in By-law B-1 revised 
(Lasour GazerrE, January, 1941, p. 31), 
gazetted December 20, reduces the levy on 
employers subject to any minimum wage 
orders from one-fifth to one-sixth of one per 
cent of the wages paid to their employees. 
The new rate applies to the assessment pay- 
able on January 1, 1942. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Order No. 9, gazetted December 31 and 
effective January 19, 1942, is the first minimum 
wage order applying to lumbering and related 
operations since the Minimum Wage Act was. 
extended to these industries on December 17 
(Lasour GazettE, December, 1941, p. 1504). 
The order fixes a minimum hourly rate of 30 
cents. Employees are to be paid for waiting 
time on the job and for time consumed in 
travelling from the employers’ premises to the 
place of work. A maximum of 85 cents a day 
may be deducted for three meals and lodging 
if these are included in the wage contract.. 
The order applies to employees in lumbering, 
logging, river driving, rafting, booming, the 
operation of saw mills, shingle mills, lath mills 
and the cutting, hewing and manufacture of 
wooden railway ties, telephone poles, timbers 
and fence posts and the production of pulp- 
wood, cordwood, boxwood, shingle bolts, shim 
wood and veneer wood in Saskatchewan. It 
also applies to workers in any building or 
place where such businesses are carried on. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for December, 1941] 


EPORTS from the 108 technical and voca-. 


tional schools and training centres in which 
War Emergency Training was in progress in 
December indicate that at the end of that 
month the. total number in training was 14,059. 
The highest previous total was that of Novem- 
ber when 138,629 were reported in the classes. 

The number in pre-employment industrial 
classes at the end of December was 4,433 and 
there were 1,025 in the part-time (evening) 
classes conducted at the request of certain em- 
ployers in war production with the object of 
up-grading selected employees. There were 
4,370 in the pre-enlistment R.C.A.F. classes at 
the year end and the number of navy and army 
tradesmen and mechanics in training was 4,231. 

At December 1 there were 4,585 in the indus- 
trial pre-employment classes, 1,035 in the part- 
time classes, 4,009 in the R.C.A.F. classes, and 
3,997 in the navy and army classes. During 
December, 2,474 new trainees were enrolled in 
pre-employment classes, 229 were added to the 
numbers in the part-time classes for employed 
persons, 1,283 entered the R.C.A.F. classes, and 
1,311 enlisted men were referred to the classes 
by the Navy and Army. 

From the pre-employment classes, 1,919 were 
placed in employment during December, while 
25 from these classes enlisted in various units 
of the armed forces. From the R.C.AF. 
classes, 760 men were enlisted in the air force 
in December. 


Explanation of Tables 

Table 1 shows by provinces the numbers in 
training at December 1, 1941, the numbers en- 
rolled during the month of December, the 
numbers placed in employment, enlisted, etc., 
in the month, and the numbers in training at 
the end of the month, with a separation being 
made of those in pre-employment, part-time 
classes, R.C.A.F. classes, and Navy and Army 


classes. The table also shows the numbers in 
training, etc., in the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year. 

In Table 2 the numbers in training at the 
end of December are shown by provinces and 
schools with the main trade categories of 
training provided in the pre-employment 
classes being given. The numbers who were 
placed, enlisted, or who withdrew from the 
pre-employment or R.C.A.F. classes are also 
shown for each school. 

An age classification of new trainees enrolled 
in pre-employment classes since April 1, 1941, 
and in the month of December is supplied in 
Table 8. Veterans of the 1914-18 war and dis- 
charged soldiers of the present war are in- 
cluded in Table 8, but these are also shown 
separately in Table 4. Table 5 is a classifica- 
tion by main trade categories of those who 
were in training as navy and army tradesmen 
and mechanics at the end of December. 


Summary of Training in 1941 

From January 1, 1941, when Canada’s War 
Emergency Training Program was _ revised 
and expanded, to December 31, 1941, the total 
number provided training was 62,102. Of 
these, 32,612 were in pre-employment indus- 
trial classes, 1,961 were in part-time classes 
for employed persons, 11,779 were in the pre- 
enlistment R.C.A.F. classes, and 15,750 were in 
the Navy and Army classes. Graduates of the 
pre-employment classes who were placed in 
employment numbered 18,378, and 133 from 
the R.C.A.F. classes found employment in the 
aircraft industry. Enlistments from the pre- 
employment classes numbered 605 during the 
year, and 6,201 from the R.C.A.F. classes were 
enlisted in the air force. The numbers in 
training, placed in employment, and enlisted 
by provinces during the year 1941, were as 
follows :— 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING—TOTALS FROM JANUARY 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1941 





Numbers Provided Training 








Numbers Placed in Employment and 
Enlisted from Industrial Pre-employment 
and R.C.A.F. Classes 





: Placed in Employment Fnlisted 
— Industrial | Classes | Navy and —_—_ _]- 
Pre-Em- |Employed| R.C.A.F.| Army Total From From From From 
ployment | Persons | Classes | Classes Industrial | R.C.A.F.| Industrial | R.C.A.F. 
Classes Classes Classes Classes 
Nova Scotia......... Srey ied ake Sante 2 22 784 1,393 ASA CW see. Me ute is 7 2 
New Brunswick...... GRUP, becshrc ctacens 870 857 2,408 AS 4c He en cet ie 10 444 
Quebec. wesec ge... sss (4) 5,14 53 793 1,290 7,281 2 ANAS ie Oe, oe 27 293 
Ontario ao gees aces. (4) 20,768 904 3,416 6, 409 31,497 12,481 17 329 1,720 
Manitobas oe... GOTMM ak eas. 1,214 1,478 3, 289 276 635 
Saskatchewan........ CYESY Deel ers oe Dood. 837 4,033 440 16 29 1,417 
Alberti cnet ue is s+» DESO OM pall a stcvesocs 1,681 1,941 5, 928 1,034 93 161 943 
British Columbia....} (4) 1,633 1,004 1,462 anib4 6,273 868 3 37 747 
Motels... 32,612 1,961 11,779 15,750 62, 102 18,378 133 605 6, 201 


(1) Totals shown include the following numbers of female trainees: Quebec, 18; Ontario, 3,232; Saskatchewan 46; and 


British Columbia 45. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO DECEMBER 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1941 


(Sussect to Revision) 

















Age Age Age Age Ag Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
— From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
to In to In to In to In to In to In 
Dec. 31] Dec. |}Dec. 31] Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. |Dee. 31] Dec. |Dec. 31| Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Nova Scotia’ & sacsee cc ete 231 28 157 15 43 4 14 4 8 1 453 52 
New Brunswick................ TSO cee PAVE ee a On|. sees BW Se pee 1 US eee yh Wy al Ins Re = 
Quebectes 234k. sae Sees eee 1,315 22 eases: 41 527 22 282 11 128 16: |: 3,576 112 
Ontario. uA oan ones 4,787 | 568] 4,163} 650] 2,100] 327] 1,098] 124 394 47-1912, 542 | 1,716 
Manitoba. caiman See 92 24 167 16 99 13 70 8 25 3 453 64 
Saskatchewans. ci, o.oo. coe 125 32 246 53 101 9 70 6 6 1 548 101 
Alberta tees) San 2 can 180 12 377 31 200 14 211 21 113 13 1,081 91 
British Columbia... 2.2... eee 206 13 546 55 376 42 154 20 62 3 1,344 133 
BUOWATAL sa iaraccicun eee 7,075 | 699 | 7,184] 861] 3,505] 431 1,913 194 737 84 | 20,414 | 2,269 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO 
DECEMBER 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1941. 


(Sussect To Revisron) 


ooo 
00 OOOO eee 











Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
—— From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
to In to In to In to In to In to In 
Dec. 31} Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. |Dec. 31] Dec. 
1941 1 1941 1941 1941 1941 
INOVEISCOLAS is cecil. aie ul ate te Bod sep Ns La hea D Ure t Sha Het Bea IC a ea 
New Brunswick: i282 22. Ase ISulockese cw Re igo ere Galatechertal ise eoeen hapaeeee {ARM ieee 
Quebec wis. ays ees ee ie pA Para 0. 52 yy) 16 1 33 3 19 5 132 11 
Ontariow 2 ios..0 eee ae 43} 1 214 12 97 5 278 13 84 2 696 33 
IManitobais..iac..¢. ee ee 6 2 69 9 28 4 42 6 20 S 165 24 
Saskatchewant..:;.: cee 12 2 62 4 15 5 43 1 Sul 135 12 
Albertans. .0. dees. «one. LOS sever. 53 9 32 3 121 9 42 7 258 28 
British Columbia.............. 5 1 77 19 36 6 50 10 LU CH es pe 185 36 
CV OTAL 2.5, eben ence 83 6 576 55 232 24 578 42 187 17 | 1,656 144 


TABLE 5.—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS ARMY TRADESMEN BY TRADE 
CATEGORIES AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1941 





Z 2 a 4 
Cg me 0 ae Ae Deca mee aes a a 3 
Province ‘g ‘a| & = a | 83a) 88 ~~ 2 8 n a 
a} 8a , B 2 0 He Ss oe) a5 Q Bi by 
ed | Sa] # 2 a4 s | S$4q] Say a 8 g 3 8 | 
Bai Be) 2) 2) 8 | £ | Ses Ber) ae eye) 3 
Sere a O | 0. 1-0.) Bes) me eR ade e) o 
Nova Scotia. 52.53 oo. ees 40 SUSI Te aeee ls ces. 2 27 9 30 47 5 LSP La 20 | @) 28 246 
New Brunswick........... 80 33 13 21 28 8 15 QSt | dorelcits el eee; 33 | (2) 45 299 
Quebec ashtatstalshsioe awa eee TS4 i Ae 18 49 PAD bees Aa 37 68 y Haya Pan, Ale 2 OMe cre 422 
Ontario Beas * here pines eh 467 | 292 16 54 133 19 175 407 16 9 45 | (3) 29 1, 662 
Manitoba «sisted en ak 84 43 20 19 BPR Pee osrst 9 NG. ote esl orete mee Peat (2) 22 245 
Saskatchewan............. 131 103 30 60 Adic|s yee 37 AOI ie Magee ste [iets che ol icrsteec sal titers Choe 457 
Alberta aise elelsiatetrd 6 Sate aioe 147 29 30 41 36 1 87 94 177. Sp eo aN bape et 519 
British Columbia.......... 85 28 13 ll Oot ees 53 111 9 tf] Dara (4) 21 381 
AGT AL SS Se etc 1,218 558 140 | 255 360 37 443 815 109 27 124 145 4,231. 
a ee eT ee SOLS ele 
(7) Coneretors. (2) Cooks. (3) Cooks 22, Bricklayers 7, (4) Instrument Mechanics . 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Extension of Unemployment Insurance—Commencement of Benefit Pay- 
ments—Claims and Benefits Instruction School—Insurance Registration 
—Unemployment Insurance Fund—Report of Employment and 
Claims Offices—Employment Conditions at the end of December. 


N Order in Council (P.C. 10156) was passed 
on January 7, under the War Measures 
Act enlarging temporarily the provision of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act which excludes 
persons who are receiving remuneration 
amounting to more than $2,000 per annum. 
Numerous representations have been made 
to the Unemployment Commission, requesting 
the provision of unemployment insurance for 
persons excepted as a result of the $2,000 limit. 
It was pointed out, that the war situation has 
appreciably increased the remuneration of 
many persons normally earning less than $2,000 
per annum. Longer working hours, overtime, 
cost of living bonuses, higher rates of remun- 
eration, or other similar causes, have operated 
in such a manner as to exclude many persons 
from insurance. As a consequence, they, and. 
their employers on their behalf, do not con- 
tribute to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
Under the Order in Council, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Advisory Committee is directed 
to investigate and report upon the provision 
of unemployment insurance for all or part of 
the employments excepted by the paragraph of 
the schedule fixing the $2,000 limit. As some 
time must elapse before this investigation can 
be completed however, the Order provides that 
persons who are in insurable employment but 
disqualified because of the $2,000 limit will be 
insured under certain conditions. 
The text of the Order follows: 
Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 


he is informed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission: 


That pursuant to the provisions of Section 
13 of The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
chapter 44 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940, per- 
sons who would otherwise be insured against 
unemployment in the manner provided by that 
Act are not so insured when inter alia they are 
employed in an 

“Employment at the rate of remuneration 
exceeding in value two thousand dollars a year 
or in cases where employment involves part 
time service only, at a rate of remuneration 
which, in the opinion of the Commission, is 
equivalent to a rate of remuneration exceeding 
two thousand dollars a year for full time ser- 
vice. 

(Item (n) of Part II of the First Schedule 

to the said Act.) 


That numerous representations have been 
made to the Commission requesting the provision 
of unemployment insurance for persons excepted 
by the provisions of the said item (n). 

That by reason of the existence of war the 
situation has been greatly aggravated and there 
are many persons whose employment in peace 


time would be at a rate of remuneration not 
exceeding in value two thousand dollars a year 
but whose rate of remuneration, owing to the 
existence of war, now exceeds in value two 
thousand dollars a year because of longer work- 
ing hours, overtime, cost of living bonuses, or 
higher rates of remuneration, or other similar 
causes, and that such persons are excluded from 
insurance under Part II of the Act and they 
and their employers, on their behalf, do not 
contribute to the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

That it is therefore advisable that pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 86 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, the Unemployment In- 
surance Advisory Committee be directed to in- 
vestigate and report upon the provision of 
unemployment insurance for all or part of the 
employments excepted from the operation of 
Part II of the Act by the said item (n) of 
Part II of the First Schedule by extending 
thereto the provisions of Part II of the Act. 

That some time must elapse before the 
said Committee can investigate and report on 
the matter and since, in the meantime, many 
workers, by reason of the higher earnings result- 
ing from full war employment, will be excluded 
from the operations of the Act and will not 
be required to make contributions under the 
said Act, it is therefore advisable for the peace, 
order and welfare of Canada that any person 
whose employment is described by Part I of the 
First Schedule to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and by item (n) of Part II of that Sched- 
ule, but by no other item in Part II, be in- 
sured against unemployment in the manner pro- 
vided by the said Act 


(i) if his rate of remuneration exceeds in 
value two thousand dollars a year by reason 
of the payment of a cost of living bonus, or 

(ii) if, in the case of any person paid on an 
hourly basis, the basic rate of remuneration 
does not exceed ninety cents per hour, or 

(iii) if the rate of remuneration exceeds in 
value two thousand dollars a year by reason 
of an increase in working hours or overtime 
caused by changed industrial conditions result- 
ing from the war, or 

(iv) if his remuneration exceeds in value 
two thousand dollars a year by reason of an 
increase in basic wage rates which has come 
into effect since June 30th, 1941, or 

(v) if his rate of remuneration exceeds in 
value two thousand dollars a year for any 
reason. which in the opinion of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission is a result of the 
war, 


That by reason of the urgency of this prob- 
lem the Commission has discussed the matter 
with the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee at a special meeting of that Commit- 
tee and the said Committee concurs in the state- 
ments contained in paragraphs four and five 
herein, 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 86 of the Unemployment 
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Insurance Act, 1940, is pleased to direct and 
doth hereby direct the Unemployment. Insurance 
Advisory Committee to investigate and report 
upon the provision of unemployment. insurance 
for all or part of the employments excepted from 
the peration of Part II of the said Act by 
item (nv) of Part II of the First Schedule to 
the said Act by extending thereto the provisions 
of Part II of the said Act, and 
His Excellency in Council, on the same recom- 
mendation and under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, chapter 206 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to order and 
doth hereby order that persons whose employ- 
ment is described by Part I of the First 
Schedule to The Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and by item (n) of Part II of that Schedule, 
but. by no other item in Part II, be insured 
against unemployment in the manner provided 
by the said Act 
(i) if their rate of remuneration exceeds in 
value two thousand dollars a year by reason 
of the payment of a cost of living bonus, or 
(ii) if, in the case of persons paid on an 
hourly basis, the basic rate of remuneration 
does not exceed ninety cents per hour, or 
(iii) if the rate of remuneration exceeds in 
value two thousand dollars a year by reason 
of an increase in working hours or overtime 
caused by changed industrial conditions result- 
ing from the state of war, or 
(iv) if their remuneration exceeds in value 
two thousand dollars a year by reason of an 
increase in basic wage rates which have come 
into effect since June 30th, 1941, or 
(v) if their rate of remuneration exceeds in 
value two thousand dollars a year for any 
reason which in the opinion of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission is a result of the 
state of war now existing. 


Insured Workers Eligible for Benefit — 


Another milestone in the Unemployment 
Insurance Plan was passed during the latter 
part of January when some insured workers 
became eligible for benefit. Under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act a worker is required to 
have paid at least 30 weekly (or 180 daily) con- 
tributions while in insurable employment 
during the two years preceding the date on 
which his claim for benefit is made, in order 
to be eligible. As contributions under the 
Plan started on July 1, 1941, workers who con- 
tributed consistently were in a position, if un- 
employed, to claim benefit at the end of 
January. 

As a first step in training its field staff on 
benefit procedures under the Act, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission held a school 
of instruction at Ottawa for four days, starting 
January 5 and running until January 8 in- 
clusive. The main purpose of the Ottawa school 
was to instruct regional superintendents and 
key members of their staffs who then were able 
to return and act as instructors in regional 
schools to be held throughout Canada. Ap- 
proximately 25 members of the field staff of 
the Commission attended the Ottawa school. 
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Regional schools opened on Monday, January 
12: 


The Ottawa school opened with brief 
addresses by R. J. Tallon and Allan M. 
Mitchell, members of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. Owing to illness, the 
Acting Chairman of the Commission, A. Mac- 
Namara, was unable to be present at the 
opening or during subsequent sessions of the 
school. Dr. Allon Peebles, Executive Director 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
outlined the insurance procedure in general, 
after which chiefs of the various divisions dealt 
with different phases of procedures to be fol- 
lowed in connection with the payment of 
benefits. Division of the school into two panels 
on the third day, enabled those present to 
concentrate on subjects which were of par- 
ticular significance in their own field. 


A number of senior officers on the staff at 
Ottawa also attended regional schools in differ- 
ent parts of Canada and assisted in the work 
of instruction. Canada is divided into five 
regions under the Plan, the first embracing the 
Maritime Provinces, the second Quebec, the 
third Ontario to the head of the Jakes, the 
fourth the remainder of Ontario, the three 
prairie provinces, and a part of northern British 
Columbia, and the fifth the remainder of 
British Columbia. As payment of benefits 
commences in all sections of Canada simul- 
taneously, it was necessary to have the 
machinery in operating condition throughout 
the Dominion. ; 

W. K. Rutherford, Employment Adviser, 
acted as chairman of the Ottawa school, and 
among those participating in the Ottawa 
schools as well as, in some cases, in the regional 
schools were George Barclay, Chief In- 
surance Officer, V. C. Phelan, Chief Employ- 
ment Officer, Major H. S. Relph, Chief 
Reviewing Officer, Eric Stangroom, Chief 
Inspector of Insurance Revenue, A. A. Heaps, 
Registrar to the Umpire, H. C. Hudson, 
Supervisor of Placement Operations, H. F. 
Caloren, Treasury Officer, O. J. Shaw, Head 
Clerk in Charge of Registration, and T. R. 


_ Walsh, of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 


mission staff. A. D. Watson, Dominion 
Actuary of the Department of Insurance, also 
addressed the school. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from the district offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission show that 
149,185 employers have registered throughout 
Canada, and that they have requisitioned 
2,922,701 insurance books for their employees. 

A progress report of registration of employers 
and employees on December 31, 1941, contained 
the following figures:— 
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Employers Books 
Regis- Requisi- 

Region tered _ tioned 
British a aS cna 13,038 231,726 
Prairies. . Ry Seer G 29,113 417,107 
Ontario Ae . eta eat: 57,425 1,193,375 
CJaebecr res ss a Bah ey 38,377 855,945 
MAT UAMORN Vir ist. 3 oes 11,232 224,548 
EGA SE eleanor 149,185 2,922,701 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On December 31, 1941, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had received a total of $24, 
727,736.69 from contributions made since the 
beginning of July, 1941, when the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act went into effect. Em- 
ployer and employee contributions were made 
by bulk payment, meter credits and the pur- 


chase of Unemployment Insurance .stamps. 
The Dominion Government adds its share of 
20 per cent to the total employer-employee 
contributions. 


STATEMENT oF Receipts To DecempBer 31, 1941 


Unemployment Insurance Stamps a 733,870 60 
Meter Credits: t.cettceciew cating. 3,344 (872 72 
BulkaPaymentasr:. « licts.gvs. «te, 4,381,312 03 
Government’s Contribution...... 4,089,917 07, 


Interest on Investments......... 177,720 00— 
Miscellaneous Receipts.......... 44 27 
Total Receiptartiiccaaes <8 $24,727,736 69 


Up to December 31, 1941, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, with the authorization 
of the Investment Committee, has invested 
$23,826,133.89 in bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for November, 1941 


A loss of nearly 11 per cent was recorded in 
the average daily placements effected by offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
during November, 1941, when compared with 
those of the preceding month; likewise a de- 
cline of almost 2 per cent was shown in com- 
parison with the work reported by offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada in November 
a year ago. In the first instance, all groups, 
except manufacturing and leceine: recorded 
fewer placements, the greatest PRES being 
those in services, construction and maintenance 
and farming, with others of lesser import- 
ance in mining, transportation and trade. Under 
the second comparison a very heavy reduction 
was shown in construction and maintenance, 
followed by one of more moderate proportions 
in farming, with nominal losses in mining and 
transportation, but these decreases more than 
counter-balanced the gains shown in manufac- 
turing, logging, services and trade. The first 
named was comparatively substantial in 
volume. ' 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1939, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. From the graph it will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications showed a slight upward tendency 
during the first half of November, followed by 
a downward course during the second half, 
while that of applications was downward 
throughout the entire month. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 68-4 
during the first half and 66-6 during the second 
half of November, 1941, in contrast with the 
ratios of 52-4 and 54:8 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1940. The ratios of placements 
for each 100 applications during the periods 
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under review were 63:0 and 61:3, as compared 
with 49-8 and 52-2 during the corresponding 
month of 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during November, 
1941, was 1,810, as compared with 1,966 during 
the preceding month and with 1,779 in Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,681, in com- 
parison with 2,804 in October, 1941, and with 
3,319 during November, 1940. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
November, 1941, was 1,667, of which 1,104 were 
in regular employment and 563 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,870 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in November a year 
ago averaged 1,694 daily, consisting of 1,141 
placements in regular and 553 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of November, 1941, the 
offices of the Commission referred 40,492 per- 
sons to vacancies and effected a total of 39,997 
placements. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 26,481, of which 20,344 were 
of men and 6,137 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 13,516. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 26,730 
for men and 16,709 for women, a total of 
43,439, while applications for work numbered 
64,324, of which 42,951 were from men and 
21,373 from women. Reports for October, 1941, 
showed 51,098 positions available, 72,897 appli- 
cations made and 48,599 placements effected, 
while in November, 1940, there were recorded 
44.451 vacancies, 82,793 applications for work 
and 42,326 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1931, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

POST Cee ie ee 4 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1082. COR Se nce 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
OSB Mee eae eee Dagee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OSE Mie 3s scanioaee seen 223,564 182,527 406,091 
MOS sce ahies to co aee ets 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
MOSO) crate setae cert ee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
DA EY ches tar oe sem im 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
1988s. Fare kee, 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
LOS Oe set eee 8 242,962 141,920 384,882 

O40: pee rened ret. Seas 320,090 155,016 475,106 
1941 (11 months)...... 292,902 176,918 469,820 





Nova Scotia 


During November, positions offered through 
Employment and Claims Offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 4 per cent fewer than in the 
preceding month and over 27 per cent below 
those of the corresponding month of the 


by industrial divisions included manufacturing 
397; logging 114; construction and main- 
tenance 574; trade 64 and services 1,366, of 
which 1,102 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,047 men and 106 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of over 21 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
November when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 18 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1940. There was a decline 
also in placements of 27 per cent when com- 
pared with October and over 29 per cent in 
comparison with November of the previous 
year. A fairly large decrease in services and 
smaller losses in construction and maintenance, 
logging and transportation accounted for the 
decline in placements from November, 1940, 
as the changes in all other groups were 
nominal only. Industrial -divisions in which 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


Vacancies - - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 



























































































































1939 


previous year. There was a decrease in place- 
ments of over 2 per cent when compared with 
October and of over 28 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1940. The large decrease in 
placements from November a year ago was 
due to a decline in the building division of 
construction and maintenance. This loss was 
partly offset by fairly important gains in 
manufacturing and services. Changes in all 
other groups were quite small. Placements 
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most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: Manufacturing 44; logging 
39; construction and maintenance 112, trade 45 
and services 5738, of which 247 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular placements numbered 
163 of men and 84 of women. 


. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at the employment offices 
in the Province of Quebec during November 
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called for nearly 14 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but for 4 per 
cent more than during the corresponding 
month of the previous year. There was a 
decrease of nearly 17 per cent when compared 
with October, but an increase of nearly 6 per 
cent in comparison with November a year ago. 
Placements in the manufacturing industries 
and in services were considerably higher than 
during November, 1940, but these increases 
were largely offset by a substantial decline in 
construction and maintenance and a smaller 
loss in logging. The changes in other groups 
were unimportant. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 1,967; log- 
ging 2,920; transportation 1,004; construction 
and maintenance 1,834; trade 195 and services 
5,400, of which 4,775 were of household 
workers. There were 6,775 men and 2,452 
women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during November, were nearly 9 per 
cent fewer than in the preceding month and 
nearly 2 per cent below those of the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. There 
was a decrease of 14 per cent in placements 
when compared with October and of over 11 
per cent in comparison with November, 1940. 
Although the decrease in placements from 
November a year ago was not large, there was 
considerable variation by industrial groups, 
the most important of which were declines in 
construction and maintenance, services and 
farming and increases in manufacturing, trade 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 3,273; log- 
ging 1,766; farming 330; transportation 557; 
construction and maintenance 2,608; ‘trade 628 
and services 3,958, of which 2,474 were of 
household workers. During the month 6,742 
men and 2,134 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during November were over 34 
per cent fewer than in the preceding month 
and nearly 18 per cent below those in the 
corresponding month of: the previous year. 
There was a decrease of over 16 per cent in 
placements when compared with October, but 
an increase of over 10 per cent when com- 
pared with November, 1940. When comparing 
placements by industrial groups during the 
month under review with November a year 
ago, declines were recorded in construction 
and maintenance and farming, but these losses 
were more than offset by gains in logging, 
manufacturing, services and trade. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
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were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 598; logging 1,030; farming 257; 
construction and maintenance 127; trade 89 
and services 933, of which 597 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,976 men 
and 321 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment and Claims Offices in Saskat- 
chewan received orders for nearly 27 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 7 per cent more than in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. There 
was a decrease of 26 per cent in placements 
when compared with October, but an increase 
of over 9 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber, 1940. Placements by industrial groups 
showed small variation from November a 
year ago, the largest changes being gains in 
logging and services and a decline in farming. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
logging 267; farming 242; construction and 
maintenance 328 and services 837, of which 
528 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 803 of men 
and 319 of women. 

ALBERTA 


During November, orders received at em- 
ployment offices in Alberta called for nearly 
32 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 13 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease of 36 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with October, but an 
increase of nearly 2 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1940. Placements showed a 
fairly large increase in logging over November 
a year ago, but this improvement was almost 
entirely offset by declines in nearly all other 
groups, the most important of which were in 
farming, construction and maintenance and 
services. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 146; logging 791; 
farming 398; construction and maintenance 
158 and services 777, of which 490 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,548 
men and 407 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

BritisH COLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
November when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 3 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements were nearly 25 per cent 
fewer than in October and nearly 16 per cent 
below November, 1940. Manufacturing was 
the only industrial group in which there was 
an important placement gain over November 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
-t : Un- place- 
Offices Reported | Unfilled ie Volare Placed aaa ments 
during end of duri ee en sd iti 
period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual REMC P9040 
Ora Seoula 2c: entree ck seen Soak 2,633 202 3,054 2,551 1,153 1,398 1,113 2,461 
Halifax: Jip3 SECA, ae Bee 1,305 198 1,369 1, 239 45 7 430 54 
KKontvalle te caren stack eee 239 0 302 239 37 202 114 192 
INew- Glas@OW 2. <<... ..0% ones sae eue 739 1 749 738 451 287 263 1, 202 
DY CHOY. Peters fs oe cole sates Seon ee 350 3 634 335 215 120 306 §22 
New Brunswick..................... 973 83 925 846 247 597 462 333 
Chatham nee. Se ee Oe 91 0 95 91 43 48 122 63 
Monetonn!sts eos « thie. dactacctioe ene 655 76 613 528 114 414 81 90 
Saint JOR econ acc eee: 227 7 217 227 90 135 259 180 
Quebec shoe Ae ee 15,000 4,092 19,458 13,668 9,227 4,145 10,262 10,062 
Chicoutimi hn a ee eee 327 302 64 7 5 0 59 499 
Gasper se er ie een 80 0 191 80 80 0 90 s\;:... Share 
Ragen 2. attend... a eee 648 22 1,119 714 686 26 348 610 
Mie ATG UG MN eis Sti ih eae ae ae 1,800 1,441 1,345 1,200 P12 88 113 890 
OVIsetee Sere eet ce ee 313 5 30 11 206 110 
Matane yt: ctis Bilan in kee ce ae ee 672 130 653 664 626 38 190 681 
MONLTOAL ror. Miho nohis.s which ene beter 6,489 1,108 7,193 6,094 2,765 3,279 1, 252 2,893 
Quebecte eee ee ee ee eee 1,613 464 4,969 1,721 1,207 451 7,215 8 
TRU NE Pye aes ten ie, See. ere 570 3 617 573 554 19 9 796 
Bher brooke snes ccusticceas otha 303 F54 502 323 164 97 223 340 
Phetiord’ Miness.tcrte.cdeoee ee ne: 470 383 262 201 172 0 143 124 
hreezRivers.. Bsleeeeen.: othe wee 1,703 103 1, 835 1,760 1,573 115 267 1,518 
EN Bie Oy ied RRR Aer at re ea a 58 395 279 253 21 97 810 
Ontario osc ce io ecaces e ee e 15,163 2,012 20,458 13,324 8,876 4,354 12,858 9,025 
IB ete gy, PAs eer SORTA OO IRM ORO © GRE 93 1 124 78 69 9 54 140 
Belleville. Sees .cc sc sc eee eas 201 0 338 201 140 61 207 255 
STANTIORG soc wisis cio otis he aie ae 129 25 260 109 64 45 |" 260 171 
Chatham’ V7 eee. aan. eee 137 3 204 136 82 54 148 111 
Cornwall ee es ies n/cpsteeee keke afar 46 0 186 50 45 i} Le ne cred are 
MOLL Williams tees «emer 509 250 529 529 331 198 99 305 
Calan ee Seah: See 198 18 268 196 181 15 115 163 
Guinrelp hy Sees teas okt cacian.c RY ocx 118 26 301 131 89 22 369 145 
Ffamilton cede tonto oe atid: 1,111 94 1,742 1,087 493 594 867 404 
ANONOVAGE Ss le cheese eee 106 0 173 0. 76 21 63 68 
NIM OREON accesso ioiee Soe tine ols 445 22 508 424 370 54 164 . 364 
Kotchenere eet rca tee eee 450 0 546 450 348 102 69 121 
MINGSAY Stes) Ok ta PRRs ee ee 92 0 126 92 82 10 186 111 
On Ones rites Maes one: cele ee 526 72 887 528 286 221 777 623 
INOW RLOrONtO.* amon eek ce eile 72 147 234 70 45 25 99 96 
Niageratl alls: c2:7eetenaca scene: 223 23 334 209 158 48 133 391 
INOrthsBavcs. cca teeta ee aces 415 163 467 378 322 56 263 204 
185) 01 05 ate A fb a i ir tg 1,224 3) 1,175 1,157 851 307 1,198 184 
Ottawa2nie.c2 Gee ees... Pe 701 253 1,132 507 256 219 1,023 590 
Owen SOuUN dgaya,sa caters tector tevess 82 0 137 86 45 41 103 41 
Pembroke: ee eae ee ee ee 420 12 652 385 315 70 142 625 
Peterborough <:4), ..th).<0ceeaneeectee 475 180 362 289 246 43 209 151 
Port ATthur sc ncdos accede bee 1,475 21 692 692 643 49 205 593 
Bte Catharines sve st eect eee 541 48 769 521 313 208 565 172 
St Chomasee . er swyutas eer. , Gee 105 0 115 115 85 30 89 176 
Barna. te eet aaeae cae coke 231 18 284 236 101 135 159 | 128 
Sanlerstes Marios: tcc eee 447 156 391 265 153 93 96 193 
Bimcoor rie oh Feet oR eess oe 59 0 136 74 58 16 67 46 
Stratiords.2.0 cnaeess lee ea ere 286 0 396 295 276 19 203 66 
Sudbury te. rn oe eee 307 68 319 252 Peel 25 90 184 
mumming: 0s eee ee ees 571 194 525 301 214 87 326 535 
Phoronto, ieee ch ce 2,283 30 4,315 2,317 1,195 1,122 2,716 1,023 
Welland <Seeneee ee « heh Rees ee 202 124 44] 198 19 274 103 
Windsor Her stietieeiain se deat. feasts 544 41 885 549 294 255 1, 202 325 
WiOOdstocksaas-8 rane serais ore 339 20 505 314 228 86 232 218 
Manitoba.:....:.. tb Deulges he eae 2116 50 6,488 3,079 25297 773 9,559 2232 
Brandon yi oenidascerce ee 197 50 224 183 68 155 217 
Dauphine. .%:). cates Ssh lars are aekanter 165 0 148 178 155 23 233 557 
ortavolaperairie sss... .scsacee suerte 44 0 181 44 40 4 381 30 
Winniper ito. aa 1,710 0 5,935 2,674 1,996 678 8,790 1,428 
PASHALCMOWAIN Soo .005 cc conse eee 1,782 272 2,351 1,841 1,122 715 1,605 1,068 
Stevan ds ia ho Oe 34 42 7 44 
MGOSG JA Ween. ah heehee cae 293 30 370 277 146 127 126 190 
North Battleford ccct ste ecen coe oe 29 21 120 101 96 5 26 19 
PrincesAlbeorts.gies fess cea 249 102 330 243 165 78 108 95 
DUNG gh NEY. onsite sahre aps caldera tite ae 400 0 727 465 276 189 1,054 268 
Haskatoone ees. aslnee chee 166 4 185 182 99 83 6 188 
SwiltiCurrent Soe. noe 98 21 141 115 76 39 159 135 
Wey DUnnios Aecs tests bt tk SURE 237 25 222 219 169 50 7 88 


OT EROM erase a thane rate oe ee ae 252 35 214 202 60 142 35 67 
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Vacancies 

Offices Reported | Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 
Mieria ee ee ete cs & 2,619 225 
Walgaryats, RITA S.t soil fet 992 116 
Drumbeller tne ate. oo. esc 19 3 
Hdmontone sy ore ee. eee cea 1,198 63 
oth bridgemere:..0 fetes. tiene «3 240 30 
Medicineitlatien nt. teats cons. 170 13 
British Columbia.................... 3,153 432 
AIMIOOPSMee eas cece calito as 80 0 
INANAIMOMEE nets s tee rec. ck 108 1 
Nesonrraey,... url tish).. eek. trek 67 52 
New Westminster...............0... 123 48 
PUINCOGOOTEG. os. edo iow whence 16 12 
Prince Raperts, 4). 080 se.t Gs. . 273 0 
IMANCOUVOR ce cet eens 1,214 318 
WICTOLISA eet EE tenis Serre 1,472 1 
CAMADR rs. ee ce ews 43,439 7,368 
DOOR EEE oo dels cpnaiohanes cea 26, 730 4,799 
NAOLCCT TT Seite ere ane 5 Bee me gre Ean 16,709 2,569 


* 31 placements effected by offices now closed. 


a year ago and this increase was more than 
offset by declines in construction and main- 
tenance and services. The changes in all 
other groups were unimportant. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
ing 818; transportation 101; construction and 
maintenance 531 and services 1,123, of which 
799 were of household workers. There were 
1,290 men and 314 women placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1941, the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission effected 26,481 placemenits in regular 
employment, 13,309 of which were for persons 
for whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate district of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 2,451 were 
granted the reduced transportation rate, 1,074 
proceeding to centres within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 1,377 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2°5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
employment offices, who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

In the province of Quebec 'there were issued 
356 certificates at the reduced rate, of which 
123 were provincial and 233 interprovincial, 
all but one voucher in the entire number, that 
for a steel sharpener despatched by Val d’Or 
to Chicoutimi, being secured by workers for 
the logging industry. In the provincial group, 
La Tuque received 119 bushmen from Mont- 
real, 2 bushmen from Thetford Mines and 





Applicants Regular 
Regi Placed een tee 
egis- af ace plac ments 
tered pacres eat, se eee same 
eae vacancies| Regular | Casual | Period ert 
4,293 2,326 1,955 406 2424 1,915 
2,176 811 573 238 1, 533 717 
35 13 12 1 28 22 
1,564 1,160 1,063 97 665 847 
261 212 171 41 100 180 
257 180 136 29 98 149 
75297 2,807 1,604 1,128 4,690 1,387 
104 66 13 51 63 
159 104 88 16 194 309 
114 47 36 4 60 57 
299 83 19 32 355 66 
23 0 0 0 17 1 
Gall 273 255 18 225 78 
3,907 953 361 556 2,412 374 
2,180 1, 268 779 489 1,376 439 
64,324 40,492 26,481 13,516 42,973 *28,514 
42,951 25,083 20,344 4,596 27, 668 22,891 
21,373 15,409 6, 137 8,920 15,305 5,623 
one cook from Quebec. Under the _ inter- 


provincial division, bushmen were despatched 
as follows: by Hull, 5 to Sault Ste. Marie, 
44 to Pembroke, 48 to Sudbury and 2 to Port 
Arthur; by Montreal, 119 to Sault Ste. Marie 
and by Quebec, 15 to Timmins. The move- 
ment in Ontario which was provincial, with 
the exception of one toolmaker and one 
machinist sent from Toronto to Montreal, 
consisted ‘of the transfer of 590 persons sent 
as follows: to points within same zone as the 
despatching office, Fort William was respon- 
sible for the shipment of 68 bushmen and 2 
truck drivers; Port Arthur, 347 bushmen, 8 
cooks, 5 truck drivers, 4 cookees, 4 black- 
smiths, 3 domestics, 3 tractor operators, one 
jackhammer man and 61 labourers for Hydro — 
Electric and highway construction and Sud- 
bury, 37 bushmen, one cook, one cookee and 
one saw filer. From North Bay proceeded 27 
bushmen and one clerk to Timmins, 10 bush- 
men to Sudbury and 4 bushmen to Sault Ste. 
Marie, while Pembroke transferred to Fort 
William 2 foremen for road construction. 
The Manitoba offices assisted in the forward- 
ing of 759 workers, of whom 6 went to pro- 
vincial centres and 753 to interprovincial. Of 
those sent to points within the jurisdiction of 
the despatching office, 3 pulp and paper mill 
labourers proceeded from Dauphin and 2: bush- 
men and one farm hand from Winnipeg. 
Interprovincially, from Dauphin to Port 
Arthur journeyed 3 pulp and paper mill 
jabourers and from Winnipeg to Port Arthur, 
664 bushmen, 14 cookees, 4 cooks, 2 black- 
“smiths, 2 carpenters, and one truck driver, one 
machine helper and 22 labourers for hydro 
construction; to Fort William 30 bushmen; 
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to Sudbury, one miner and to Yorkton 9 
bushmen. Vouchers for reduced transporta- 
tion were granted in Saskatchewan to 63 
persons going to provincial employment and 
366 to interprovincial. Nearly all provincial 
transfers emanated from Regina and were for 
bushmen, 44 travelling to Swift Current, 16 
to Saskatoon and one to Yorkton, while 
Saskatoon sent to Prince Albert one cook and 
one bushman. Of the persons proceeding to 
interprovincial points, Regina shipped 344 
bushmen to Timmins, 21 bushmen to Winni- 
peg and one riveter to Victoria. Alberta 
certificates were 312 in number, 289 provincial 
and 23 interprovincial. To poinits within its 
own zone, Calgary transferred one farm hand, 
and Edmonton, 259 bushmen, 4 cooks, 4 
miners, 3 cookees, 3 blacksmiths, 3 saw filers, 
3 waitresses, 2 labourers, one planerman, one 
engineer, one machinist, one timekeeper, one 
teamster and one farm hand. In addition, 


Employment Conditions 


An earlier section of this report deals with 
the activities of Employment and Claims 
ofices during the month of November, 
together with statistical summaries for that 
period. Later reports received from these 
offices indicate that conditions at the end of 
December were as follows:— 

Farming operations in the Maritime Prov- 
inces were chiefly confined to chores and odd 
jobs. In the face of the heavy demand for 
turkeys, shipments were smaller than expected, 
but adequate and of good quality, so that no 
stock had to be held over in cold storage. 
The enlistment of fishermen, port work and 
war industry reduced the number of men 
available for the fishing industry; this, together 
with storms, resulted in a scarcity of fish. 
Weather conditions, likewise, were not favour- 
able for extensive logging operations, but, 
apart from pulpwood cutters, camps seemed 
well supplied with help; nearly all small 
lumber mills were operating steadily. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated 3 
to 4 days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked 2 to 6 days. All 
manufacturing plants, except canneries and 
evaporators which were experiencing a Seasonal 
slow down, operated on full time and no idle- 
ness was reported by the iron and steel 
industry. All construction was progressing 
well, skilled tradesmen and building labourers 
were in demand. Transportation was excep- 
tionally heavy and trade, both wholesale and 
retail, the best it had been for many years. 
Numerous calls were received for domestics 
and char workers; applications from the former 
being scarce, but numerous placements were 
effected in casual employment. 
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Edmonton sent one cook to Calgary. Of 


those workers bound for centres outside of 
Alberta, Calgary forwarded one mechanic to 
Fort William, one riveter and one iron 
worker to Vancouver, one rivet heater to 
Victoria and one lumber piler to Kamloops, 
and Edmonton sent to Kenora 3 bushmen and 
to Prince George 11 bushmen, 3 cooks and 
one blacksmith. Taking advantage of the 
reduced fare in British Columbia, one cook 
and one engineer secured certificates at Van- 
couver for points within that zone and one 
bush worker also was carried at the special 
rate from the same office to Kamloops. 

Of the 2,451 workers who profited by the 
reduced transportation rate during November, 
1,755 were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, 667 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 28 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and one by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


at the End of December 


In the province of Quebec the demand for 
lumbermen was very active, but labour so 
scarce that it was impossible to fill all orders. 
Production in the mining centres was high, 
although there was much shifting of employ- 
ment as young men were called for military 
training. Activity in manufacturing was 
increasing and a greater output was noted, in 
spite of the lack of raw material in a few 
industries. Some building operations had 
decreased, owing to the colder weather but 
the industry, on the whole, remained very 
busy. Road, dam and bridge construction 
provided employment for several hundred 
men, while National Defence projects also 
absorbed many workers. ‘Transportation was 
very heavy, except as Gaspé, where snow made 
the roads impassable. Commercial activity, 
especially at Montreal, was greatly increased 
by the holiday season; there, an all time high 
was reached in wholesale and retail trades. 
Orders in domestie service were very hard to 
fill, as there are numerous positions, but a 
scarcity of applicants. 

Farming in Ontario was quiet; some orders 
were received, but experienced’ men were few. 
Activity in logging was extensively curtailed, 
owing to the holiday season, camps operating 
with skeleton staffs and greatly reduced pro- 
duction. To obtain pulpcutters for the many 
available vacancies is a difficult problem, as 
few applicants will take this type of work. 
Mining was steady, although no additional 
help was being taken on. Nearly all manu- 
facturing concerns were very busy. There was 
not much call for unskilled help, but a short- 
age of skilled mechanics was reported. Textile, 
chemical, abrasive factories and all steel 
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companies, as well as moulding shops, were 
particularly active, however, the discontinuing 
of auto-part manufacturing will necessitate a 
readjustment in some plants, which will retard 
staff increases for a short period. Lay-offs of 
employees were reported by the rubber com- 
panies and some reductions of a temporary 
nature only, were made by firms engaged! in 
the taking of inventory. Construction, though 
somewhat slacker than formerly, was still 
brisk, the employment of building tradesmen 
being on a higher level than for many years. 
Lack of materials slowed down work in some 
cases and in others, where men had been laid 
off, projects were nearing completion. Small 
crews only were retained for maintenance work 
on highways. Trade was exceedingly good and 
transportation heavy. The domestic situation 
remained unchanged, with numerous requests 
for cooks-general who were difficult to obtain, 
as many women preferred employment in war 
industries. 

Little activity was reported in farming in 
the Prairie Provinces, part of this decline being 
due to the holiday season and part to the 
fact that in nearly all cases the men showed 
a marked preference for war work rather than 
for agriculture. Scarcity of bushmen also 
hampered the logging industry, transportation 
being paid by the companies in some instances, 
provided the men remained for two months’ 
employment. Coal mining was somewhat less 
active during the milder weather, but oil 
drilling manifested considerable activity. 
Manufacturing, on the whole, was steady, 
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although some lay-offs had been reported by 
concerns which had completed their contracts. 
Construction was slacker and highway work 
quiet. Transportation was very brisk and in 
trade a record turnover of holiday goods 
took place, greatly exceeding that of previous 
years. As elsewhere, throughout Canada, there 
was a shortage of capable diomestics and 
inexperienced help was hard to place. 

Appheants for farm work in British Colum- 
bia were fairly plentiful; this was largely due 
to their inability to secure employment in 
industrial plants, otherwise farm hands were 
scarce. Nearly all packing houses had closed 
down and fruit cold storage plants, with stocks, 
were operating with their usual crews. The 
majority of logging camps observed the holi- 
days; sawmills likewise were slack, in some 
districts, having been shut down for repairs 
and annual overhaul. Mining was not so 
brisk and there was no call for labour. In 
the metal trades, however, there was a con- 
tinued shortage of skilled machinists and floor 
moulders. Construction, though somewhat 
quieter, was steady. Shipyards were very busy, 
but it was almost impossible to secure highly 
skilled tradesmen. Longshoring was quiet. 
Trade was good. The holiday season exerted 
considerable influence on the labour situation, 
as a large number of persons found short 
periods of employment in stores and in the 
Post Office, over 400 men and 200 women 
having been placed at this work. In the 
domestic section, however, experienced house- 
hold workers were very scarce. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 

the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled “‘Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission”, under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for the month of November 1941”. In this 
section information is given concerning the 
number of applications for work, existing 
vacancies and the number of placements made 
through the Employment Claims Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
latest available information concerning the 
employment situation in Canada is also given 
in another section, under the heading ‘EKm- 
ployment Conditions at the end of December”. 


The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers 
or more. The number of firms so reporting 
November 1, was 12,775, the employees on 
their payrolls numbering 1,676,193, compared 
with 1,658,248 (revised) in the preceding 


month. 
The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 


Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 2,107 having an aggregate 
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membership of 324,071 persons, 3-3 per cent 
of whom were without employment on Decem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 


tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value 
of building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 

During November the total value of build- 
ing permits granted in 57 of the larger muni- 
cipalities was $8,573,689 compared with a total 
of $7,716,170 in November, 1940. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of November, 1941, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was a further expansion in industrial 
activity at the beginning of November, when 
the tenth successive increase in employment 
was reported by the firms furnishing monthly 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Although the gain was considerable, it was 
the smallest indicated in the period since 
March 1. The latest increase in employment 
was accompanied by the largest advance in 
the payrolls reported to the Bureau since the 
record of current earnings was commenced 
in March, 1941. 

Employment at November 1 in the period 
since 1920 has shown an increase in nine and 
a decline in eleven years, the average change 
being a slight reduction. The advance at the 
date under review is, therefore, contra- 
seasonal. It was, however, smaller than the 
gain reported at November 1 in either 1939 
or 1940; in those years, the advance at the 
beginning of November marked the close of 
a period of uninterrupted expansion extending 
in each case over seven months, rather than 
over ten months, as in 1941. 

Statistics were received by the Bureau 
from 12,775 establishments whose staffs at 
November 1, 1941, aggregated 1,676,193: this 
was an increase of 17,945 persons, or 1-1 per 
cent, over their working forces at October 1. 
The crude index of employment (based on 
the 1926 average as 100) rose from 165-8 in 
the preceding month, to 167:6 at the 
beginning of November. This figure was over 
20 per cent above the November 1, 1940, 
index of 139-2, heretofore the highest for 
that date. 

As already stated, the average change at 
November 1 in preceding years has been a 
decline. The seasonally-corrected index at 
November 1, 1941, therefore advanced, rising 
from 157-7 at October 1, to 160°4 at the date 
under review. These two adjusted figures, 
hike the corresponding crude index numbers, 
were the highest so far indicated in any 
month of the record. 

With only one exception in the last twenty 
years, employment on the whole has 
shown curtailment between November 1 and 


December 1. The average loss at the latter 
date has approximated two per cent. 

Manufacturing showed further important 
improvement, some 12,750 persons having 
been added to the forces of the co-operating 
factories between October 1 and November 1. 
The gains in the durable goods division were 
exceedingly large, particularly those in iron 
and steel. Pronounced seasonal curtailment in 
vegetable food factories resulted in a loss in 
the non-durable goods group as a _ whole. 
The general advance in manufacturing brought 
the index to a new high at November 1, 
when it stood at 187-6 per cent of the 1926 
average; the October 1, 1941, figure had been 
185-0, and that at November 1, 1940, was 
144-6, previously the maximum for November 
in this record. 

Among the non-manufacturing divisions, 
logging, mining, building and retail trade 
afforded greater employment. While the gain 
in logging at November 1, 1941, was 
important, it was not equal to that recorded 
at the beginning of November in any of the 
last few years; this was probably due to a 
shortage of labour in some sections of the 
country. Seasonal contractions were shown 
at the date under review in communications, 
transportation, highway and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance and services. 

A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industries as at November 1, 1941, 
follows the text dealing with conditions in 
the economic areas and the leading cities. 

For November 1, 1940, 12,392 employers 
had reported staffs aggregating 1,364,720, an 
increase of some 28,500 persons, or 2-1 per 
cent, as compared with their October 1 
returns. Manufacturing had then shown con- 
siderable gains, and improvement had also 
been noted in the non-manufacturing classes 
with the exception of steam railway operation 
and construction work. 

In recent years of the record, the unad- 
justed indexes at November 1 have been as 
follows (1926=100) :—1941, 167-6; 1940, 139-2: 
1939, 123-6; 1938, 114-6 and 1937, 125-2. In 
1929, when industrial employment on the 
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while the increase from 1921 to 


1940 approximated 40 per cent. 
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The enlistment of large numbers of men of 
working ages in the various branches of the 
armed services and the ancillary forces since 
the outbreak of war makes the record even 
more impressive, and tends further to empha- 
size the changes in the industrial, the sex and 
the age distribution of wage-earners by which 
the growth of employment has been accom- 
panied. No information is available at 
present respecting the sex and the age 
distributions, and that regarding the industrial 
distribution is incomplete. 

Under present circumstances, the figures for 
the manufacturing industries are probably 
more significant than those for industry as a 
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1930, and that of about 38 per cent in the 
decade from 1931 to 1940. 

In the first twenty-six months of war, the 
index in the durable goods industries has 
advanced from 100-4 to 207-6 at November 1, 
or by nearly 107 per cent. Smaller, but also 
important has been the increase of 36 per 
cent in those engaged in the production of 
non-durable goods. At September 1, 1939, 
some 40 per cent of the workers reported in 
manufacturing were employed in the heavy 
industries, a proportion which had risen to 
over 50 per cent at November 1, 1941. 

With the exception of construction, all 
branches of the non-manufacturing division 


have shown increases. These have been as 
follows:—mining, 10-1 per cent; communica- 
tions, 14-5 per cent; transportation, 14-2 per 
cent; services, 14:5 per cent; trade 21-1 per 
cent and logging, 264-2 per cent. The large 
gain in logging is to a considerable extent 
seasonal in character. The seasonal factor is 


whole. Between September 1, 1939, and 
November 1, 1941, the number employed by 
the co-operating manufacturers increased by 
approximately 376,000. The index of employ- 
ment in factories rose in this period by almost 
63 per cent, a proportion greatly exceeding 
that of 24 per cent indicated from 1921 to 


TABLE I-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at Nov. 1 and at Oct. 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Earnings of these 
Employees in One Week in October and One Week in September. ; 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 








Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 

November 1; October1 | October | September| October Sept. 

Be ees ee Se eo ee 

(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces. ............-0-.+- seeeeeeeeees 134,363 131,225 | 3,158,619 | 3,007,743 23-51 22-92 
Prince Edward Island...........2..seseeeeeeee: 2,190 2,351 50,312 49,93 22-97 21-24 
Nova Sectino fe cit coca pact vee eh seit ws 79, 897 78,574 | 1,923,833 | 1,825,341 24-08 23 -23 
News Bruns witkeonece ts sicete toe ea es cesses 52,276 50,300 | 1,184,474 | 1,182,464 22-66 22-51 
OCC see oak nap aliens «tysteaiein kin njavshoialnicisres sieip' os 516,492 507,253 | 12,950,653 | 12,466,947 25-07 24-58 
OnGaTIO ies ex crease re eee eae eee cece sess 703,152 699 9 899 | 20, 014,117 15, 437 9897 28-46 27°77 
Prairie ProvimeeS...............-2eceeeeeeereeeeees 184,190 181,871 | 5,128,870 | 4,935,038 27-85 27-13 
Manitane sod clacacel Beenie Reeve stuteasres v's 85,338 84,705 | 2,390,588 | 2,296,664 28-01 27-11 
Saskatchewan.........sccccscccccccccescescess 37,275 35,634 985,130 919,558 26-43 25-81 
WA Berter athe cre ceavarele eee orettboerereitieteretetevaie 61,577 61,532 | 1,753,152 | 1,718,816 28-47 27-93 
British Columbia. ...............cccccecceeceecees 137,996 138,000 | 4,027,325 | 3,870,317 29-18 28-05 
Camiada iin.cce ees oe tee aee's ess 1,676,193 | 1,658,248 | 45,279,584 | 43,717,942 27-01 26-36 

(b) Cities 
Montreal. . Ee ne he aia dea tatel a sntes yatmrabaelinioret ove$s Io. che’ « 239,957 236,123 6,319,744 6,076,898 26-34 25-74 
Quebec: Civ yoo ck sdecteee ctremrrcte eee melserontesta\eins's > 26,445 25,495 585,742 559,481 22-15 21-94 
OLONtOSe sete eet lee eee ere oie sloiaefsieselt 215,143 209,763 | 6,036,914 | 5,819,534 28-06 27-74 
Ottawa nd Sale alae bie. ahapevegsvontnetnictet sieve tatenanictatey MeTEVsTeieTe Terese re 21,655 21,222 550,090 519,747 25-40 24-49 
Hamilton Be arte RCE TOK i010 COICO Sere 57,985 56,741 1,700,269 1,673,022 29-32 29-49 
Windsor APIECE CPA BO at ood Ob do Oat see 33,253 33,044 1,187,583 1,153,520 35-71 34-91 
Wn Pg 2 bc chee tipabw nie rece ste vec te arsenite 59's 55,531 54,426 | 1,452,420 | 1,363,106 26-16 25-05 
VANCOUVER secinen ceo lect he ke sleek cnleein ate retereietaaieralelsce 57,464 56,394 1,601,994 1,519,530 27°88 26-94 
(c) Industries 
Manufaeturin g..sccrcevaeceieee's aste oe eto aiaeeielelel= «sre» 975,544 962,797 | 26,916,095 | 25,795,172 27-59 26-79 
Durable 2oodsassarer teiae. cele kotha celettiniete sete tosa! 8 +0 481,392 468,132 | 14,590,368 | 13,792,983 30-31 29-46 
Non-Durable TOOUS he a aicictevcusicrspa pare tstereveleterete ele'e! <>": 475,073 475,366 | 11,689,782 | 11,377,923 24-61 23-94 
Electric Light and Power...........+.+eeeeeereees 19,079 19,299 635,945 624,316 33-33 32-35 
PEZING.. 0. sees cece eee c nese ccccccccceccescsrercers 65,156 51,621 1,215,764 974,488 18-66 18-88 
MIMIng.... 1... ee ence eee sce c esc ncvccecesenserecess 86,989 85,713 | 3,047,946 2,833,549 35-04 33-06 
Communications. ...........seceeecececcerererreess 26,715 2A 729,229 742,221 27-30 Zisat 
Transportation...... Fos anecntrvneueruiair eh wtMaMtenie ge <> « 129,576 131,312 | 4,392,651 | 4,308,489 33-90 32-81 
Construction and Maintenance.............++++eee+- 185,513 195,243 | 4,454,001 | 4,616,810 24-01 23-65 
SOP VICES or Tee es rote s GIL eles sre tavakn tiotersne tapas ror tiatatelet tate sie is 38,706 39,151 648,455 641, 992 16-75 16-40 
DG ee eee ee ee ee eee UR RaRa it on Cnt tt. Gs Op WAOre ee 167,994 165,294 3,875,443 3,805,221 23-07 23-02 
Eight Leading Industries.................0000005: 1,676,193 | 1,658,248 | 45,279,584 | 43,717,942 27-01 26-3 
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TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Fy 
ole 8 3) o 8 d < 
oe < § ce) A “o © Q ° 3 ite} 
8 Be | e8y 4 A 3 2 2-8 s 3 t “aq 
Filed tig. ese Sohanea kuble leas S ol ein Ai 4 oe eB 
< sie = bey few 4 ht O 
5 sf |tag| z Zi o 5 Ay s aH a gd 
INGVeeho2T on in 108-8 2G TT Sill (ca eh Os hc [AR patie ee 110-2 109-8 LO Celine eet. (atte oi olan aoe 104-2 
Nov. 151928. 2005" 118-9 TOO BAAR ARS. TR Ok 114-8 121-1 T2SEGR IE Stee ANE eek eel oak. 112-1 
Novels 19295 124-6 128) ipa eee ales eee 122-8 126-5 120 Dalia pee eel utes side |e coe 113-9 
Nov. 1, 1930....... 112-9 | Ui (ii lal lpeaacparen sea bentngartenarerd| earsrspscmicer 111-9 111r-6 125°S>[oooi or loscrcers lereeeees 105-4 
INOy., etO3 Ie. es 103-0 OU UOC TM Dea etc eh cy oo Pe ee 96-2 98-1 DZS 2a Gass ciel Saker Heeraedae, 98-9 
Novyi.1;..1982.. 2+ «0% 84-7 BO See poco [ake hen allo Nicks, 4.5 83-6 84-2 ES OE fn SRE Se (ee ee igang fn 77°8 
Novesler 1983) 0. acs 91-3 ELS aaraliy saya cen) DR ae 92-2 91-4 Co i ee a niet lr al a aig 84-0 
Noy. 1, 19384......... 100-2 1QAS Oath cuwt freee | verti ate. 2. | 98-0 103-6 OBES) heme an | omit aes > sunbee 94-1 
Novi 1 1935: ..0... 107-7 De Pe esas. ccs icc aarenicner, |kerepiners 105-0 110-0 IGS: ilvaderccctonie sre. | cease 101-8 
Noy:il, 1936). . &. 2 111-0 PAG s Sees hee SAD Ieee Cat 110-3 112-8 DOG tO alte cotton || garecrcs are lease ates 105-4 
Novy. 1, 1937. .... 125-2 127-3 83-0 124-9 132-8 130-5 130-4 106-2 99-3 115-9 110-5 111-5 
Nove, 1938)... ci.<tor- 114-6 112-6 95-0 123-6 100-3 119-7 115-0 108-1 97°6 132-2 108-1 107-5 
Nov. 1, 1939....... 123-6 117-9 101-1 126-9 108-1 131-5 124-4 112-7 103-1 124-3 120-0 115-5 
Nov. 1, 1940....... 139-2 133-8 134-0 142-4 123-4 148-7 142-5 119-7 110-5 123-5 131-6 126-3 
SANs ud, 1941) ae. 134-2 130-0 112-7 137-5 121-9 139-6 141-1 116-2 113-0 113-4 123-1 116-0 
1 of RE ee 135-2 135-2 130°6 142-7 126-3 139-4 143-4 112-2 107-7 108-4 121-7 118-0 
Pls, ek th as ee 135°3 135-1 144-0 147-3 119-7 137-7 145-7 111-3 107-5 107-0 120-0 116-8 
ADP sie ces cck eee 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 119-4 143-1 152-0 116-7 113-3 106-6 128-5 129-4 
Mayigd ahi 88 eek. 145-5 136-5 96-8 156-2 115-2 146-8 156-4 124-1 120-5 122-1 131-1 132-7 
JUNC whe ihieA«. zee 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 157°3 161-9 128-3 124-7 127-4 134-5 134-9 
July pele ose Mc oe 157-4 163-9 108-5 183-2 143-3 161-8 165-5 132-5 128-9 133-7 137-3 139-2 
Aug sien. AE, fn 160-6 164-2 134-6 184-5 140-7 167-6 166-5 135- 130-9 134-2 143-8 146-6 
Septsdscaex st ace ses 102-7 164-1 130-2 182-1 143-8 169-9 168-2 136-1 130-5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
CGE Leta cans 165-8 175-4 121-1 194-8 154-6 173-9 172-4 134-3 129-2 128-7 146-1 149-4 
Novedes os Sk aoe 167-6 179-6 112-8 198-1 160-7 177-1 173-2 136-1 130-1 134-7 146-5 149-4 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
rovinces and 
Economic Areas 
asat Nov. 1,1941] 100-0 8-0] 0-1 4-8 3-1 30-8 42-0 11-0 5-1 2:2 3:7 8-2 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the eighth tabulation of 
statistics of weekly earnings as reported by 
establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons 
and over, are contained in the present report. 
The figures are preliminary. 

The 1,676,193 men and women employed at 
November 1 by the 12,775 establishments 
furnishing information to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics were paid $45,279,584 for 


also largely responsible for the decline of 
three per cent in construction in the period 
from September 1, 1939 to November 1, 1941; 
this took place wholly in highway and rail- 
way work, building showing a gain of 108 
per cent in the twenty-six months. 

The expansion in employment since the 
outbreak of war has extended in greater or 
less degree to all parts of the country. The 
gains vary from that of 19-4 per cent in the 


Prairie Provinces and 28-1 per cent in British 
Columbia, to 49-1 per cent in Ontario, and 
54°3 per cent in the Maritime Provinces. 

Firms in the eight leading cities whose 
statistics are regularly segregated have also 
shown important advances; in each case, this 
has exceeded that noted in the province in 
which the city is situated. The increase in 
activity in the first twenty-six months of 
war has raised the index by 35-6 per cent in 
Winnipeg, and by 39-1 per cent in Vancouver; 
the improvement in the other six centres has 
been even more impressive, the gains ranging 
from that of 44-7 per cent in Montreal, to 
74-6 per cent in Hamilton and 112-4 per cent 
in Windsor. The concentration of the heavy 
industries in the last two municipalities is 
responsible for the unusually great expansion 
therein. 


‘certain industries. 


services they rendered in the final week in 
October. In their last report, these estab- 
lishments had indicated a staff of 1,658,248 
employees, whose earnings in the period of 
observation in September had amounted to 
$43,717,942. Thus a gain of 17,945 or 1-1 per 
cent, in the number of employees was accom- 
panied by an advance of $1,561,642, or 3-6 
per cent in the aggregate payrolls. 

The per capita average earnings continued 
to rise; the gain of 65 cents shown in the 
weekly pay envelope in October as compared 
with September was the largest reported in 
the brief experience of the payroll statistics. 
This is partly due to the fact that a number 
of more or less casual employees were laid 
off with the completion of seasonal work in 
The payment of a cost of 
living bonus in many cases, and the raising 
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of such allowances in others also contributed 
to the result, while overtime work likewise 
continued as a factor in certain establish- 
ments. The average pay envelope of those 
on the staffs of the co-operating employers 
was $27.01 in the final week in October, as 
compared with $26.36 in September and $26.03 
in August. 
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The last bulletin on employment and pay- 
rolls stated that the earnings of the 1,657,326 
employees reported by the 12,720 establish- 
ments whose returns were then tabulated had 
amounted to $43,694,382 in the last week in 
September; the per capita average was $23.36. 
This average was not altered by the slight 
differences in the figures for some of the 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averacs 1926=100). 




















Industries 1Relative |November1] October1, | November t 
Weight 1941 1941 1940 

Manufacturing occ... acum. ecssieaaee. Bote e[efe Gicie Bits slaieve's ate spe Sialate: <0 eigus 58-2 187-6 185-0 144-6 
Animal progucts—OdiDI6) genase siete ca gitao oe ini avin's « 6 eke colela s/ deicle vse e'etie« 2-2 185-8 182-3 172-1 
Muriandsprogucts scene oct cacdehee orcolya aes oets oi vie oleeievoree ofels's gisidte ee stats 0-2 131-8 131-3 117-6 
Leatherand progucts......c atcereeis qoatacis ooo ONS RI Sal a es 1-8 144-0 144-2 121-4 
IBOOtS QRGISNOCR es cose loinc Te AaIe ee ewe RIE Sc LOS ERG vile Slucelde «oe ae 1-1 134-7 135-9 117-8 
Lm bermandiproducts,. hie crosrs 2. Pcie aes setae SG wickers sue ateta le, aioe sme diargele ears « 3-8 119-5 123-0 104-1 
Roughvand Gresseauum bers... css ae tec sisi ieee oth <yoteiers clelsle, slehele etnies 2-3 109-0 114-5 95-6 
IP PTA CUTS Pe te ieictovs ein oth cte ere rate ctl ate cle eee eS ore ie Bainiee s sioiahe, Tale’ aos 0-6 118-2 117-2 105-0 
@Otherwumiber products.z secsc deserters «fale aie wie cnislsisis io siecle ove, avareke eles Bre 0-9 160-4 160-9 134-0 
Musical amstrumentearc tc cecctster s spake aietate « 4clal ier Bove. efe oete Ge a che ake, horstae Ss tic 0-1 86-2 90-5 78-2 
Plant productS=-ediblo). > ax cette « te dacvatersioig «Ma Py «+ bieke.nfslee oto av6jalchere « he Sie 3°3 172-2 192-4 150-5 
Pulp and. panel Proguctss cm. aeese sale the cicles cic aia ete = <4 cle oteross ovshe ai aolei- dos 5-1 136-1 135-3 121-1 
Pulp and paper 2-3 127-9 126-8 115-4 
Paper products 0-9 190-2 187-7 149-7 
Printingiand: publishin? ss seehacts feos. sao mseitass «+ 346,00 is ale che sloicte se Se 1-9 128-3 128-4 118-7 
Rubber products’... . cock. s.. saeco tate eee etek ese wae ile cece cet as ee 1-1 145-3 143-5 120-1 
PR GX ties PEOUUCEST om «stave terre os ntercrenPoua’s oiel olor mre saeco ao eres vis ie wieielevozexe\s ole ecmtavays 8-7 167-3 166-5 152-8 
hread, yarnmeandclotin.: lca nitore et cae me mere hee ce oe cates ca eiaes dee 3-2 178-5 176-6 162-0 
CGLtOne Varn anGase louis ce ceeb er oars eraisicteere tte ojoisiera sbere/oiclevetensictaxoue 1-6 133-1 132-0 121-0 
Woollon’VaEn ancrcloulte: ocemeeciinemcers osc ce Bivvcicteiste eof esis incre acters 0-7 197-8 191-0 184-5 
Artitieial silivand silks ZOOGS ewe Sas cco «apo so « Pied selels so ole labestowslsstrasrahe 0-7 585-9 591-6 529-4 
Elostory and: knit: COOUSa ses «ee sea vere oaesis' © «reels © ote 0 cere » ofcberstorare eisverchete 1-4 147-2 146-1 139-2 
Garments and personal furnishingS...+......0s0 cece cece cseceteeeeces 3-0 166-6 167-2 151-6 
Othertextile products cid 07 Sew aw eoleler. bis al Aye eiwiake ia lela rabalala ss. Slorans 1-0 168-4 167-2 150-3 
MT ODACCO ising o'.6 og 5 01no 5 0 OR Se Ee Sete hee he Raa Eee eee 0-6 116-0 116-1 106-1 
TBC RAS) eat ta Stott kB GE Ape RoR are Ore at SOI Ore REC en en 0-8 231-2 236-3 196-0 
@hemicalsiandallied*producGts. sacaca <ariacloice og sisieis seve cle wis eltyersieinre crass 3-2 429-0 397-4 218-9 
Clay; glass and StOme products, foe erent teek «occ cee ecccceseece cess veer 0-9 135-4 134-7 114-7 
mer loctrie lich t ands power css dec cis echt sian oso «ors sage oars eee meer eeaiats 1-1 149-9 151-6 146-8 
Heetricallapparatuser ates so ctilte:« sta 10 Mets ial ss able Aaalaienleiete tis acme ete 1-9 227-0 231-3 173-5 
ETON SESS LI DLOGUCLS pad ter ackoc veto ecisisiete’s haters gore esue es oisiaze a « cidhetete tte 8 19-3 238-6 226-4 151-6 
Cride, TOllediandi tOrZcd Produc Use co.s caj. cic-s.cse.are. cia cures o elets clothe, Waite ims 1-8 233 +3 227-4 179-3 
Machinery. (Other than vehicles) +2). cctas tes cicicres c's ae clo'e ois elejeinies sis. 1-5 233-5 227-5 165-8 
Agri cultura atm plement sictxesieis cisteisietels e.ctows aie. ejsieieisee eteveplomiovslerttetes iene 0-5 108-4 105-9 83-6 
ANdEvOhIClOS Mere ce iiane cies sie le eteieiers crcreee 7-6 202-0 191-2 131-6 
AUutOmMmobiles;and PALES we ntac cos cite tls ce eheldsistde ccthe le ee-cle gcies o'e.0 «cp P4074 253-4 230-7 200-0 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 1-5 549-8 526-4 287-3 
Heating appliances...............+0- A Fl EAE IT OS RIG” SOCIO 0:3 171-6 169-6 157-0 
Hronzancsteelabrication, (Mes). kate. chic.» cieiideee cece > seitense ess 1-0 255-1 251-1 185-6 
Foundry and machine shop products...........esscecccecccecsesceces 0-8 261-4 251-5 162-7 
Otheraronand steel products, ace. tse cas utc.s 2 se 6 tact oe ane phalsieuai che 4-2 338-7 310-0 172-1 
INon-ferrousime tal products leew. a hae ta imetets ciske's lela foldlatelss sleip eie sieieiet 2-7 302-9 303-4 211-5 
Non-metallic mineral products ence tories cisieryaa« sistshesiareiasicys «ioe SMS EE 0-8 188-3 186-8 178-7 
MEISCOMANCOUSL A he ac tice mente cone ene eitterre tise a 0.86 os Otis «ico Soeleroinietaie 0-6 255-4 246-0 159-6 
WSS E AN «AG. . HOE oo OES cro occ as wa bint iin ao 0 ae ete ee shel 3-9 219-6 174-0 258-6 
UU yah tn 6 ae rcs rs oy te ecco ede ae olsie Bicinns sino tse sGlee sles «ees 5-2 185-0 182-3 174-0 
On Ae os cee eee TT cc nees crs ss smusseeermns ee 1-6 99-4 95-9 95-8 
Metallic-ores 3.2.5; Si. SICA cee «ee acs Pe tee SINE’ ola, Rs ee 2-9 378-9 376-6 351-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except Coal)... ...2-..eccsecsscceccsceenceenes sis 0-7 166-7 166-6 156-6 
COMMUNICATIONS <7 ce nse ee ecco recec «as cies eases « 1-6 100-0 101-5 90-4 
Mele graphs, Ge ateistok «clan Soak cere Tatas sho,si a aparetetete, opale slater sieis oeisheiles «aie 0-4 118-0 124-3 105-5 
MDelenhOness acpic sycaccsceWeacsis tors ons spacious eae toe asus: s aha, ajalnio aletetoeie casjecare 1-2 95-1 95-3 86-3 
SE TAMSPOLGAUION Th. ccc ae Stine ce ee tieteerieiicelets a+ 1+ os + 6 ee lamiecie ns 7-4 102-8 104-2 93-5 
Street TAILWAYS and CATCATO .Miezite dane aaiets « cleo ls o.clsisinvcleiale oo «a ckausieleteterele 2-1 151-3 153-0 140-0 
be ena Pall Wa V8, ene kee ets aa stare Bre tego cine cis: sunleceuecd festtegaien¢ apni 4-3 89-8 89-7 79-6 
Slipping and SLeVCMOMD sae te eee cee tte wise aciercre ret sins cia brs\sie.s srgtleiie's 6 1-3 97-3 103-4 94-8 
11-1 147-7 155-4 120-5 
4-3 167-8 164-6 137-8 
4-7 198-4 208-7 157-6 
2-1 81-2 97-5 66-0 
2-3 173-7 175-7 148-8 
1-4 166-5 169-0 140-5 
0-9 186-2 187-3 163-4 
10-0 163-4 160-9 148-9 
7:6 171-8 167-9 154-9 
2-4 141-3 142-3 133-4 
ER oe 100-0 167-6 165- 139-2 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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provinces, cities and industries. These revi- 
sions were due -to the inclusion of late 
returns and to the correction of errors in the 
reported information which became apparent 
by comparison with the statistics for pay 
periods in the succeeding months. 


Pending the establishment of a more satis- 
factory basic period for an index number of 
earnings, the data furnished for the last week 
in May have been revised to serve as a 
starting point from which may be measured 
the current changes in the purchasing power 
distributed in payrolls by the establishments 
co-operating in the current surveys of employ- 
ment and earnings. The employees of such 
firms constitute a large proportion of the 
total working forces engaged in industries 
other than agriculture in the Dominion; The 
presentation of the figures of earnings in the 
form of an index number gives a clearer 
picture of the situation than can be obtained 
from the use of the current aggregate or 
average per capita figures. The latter especi- 
ally are affected very considerably by the 
dilution of labour which has been a marked 
feature of the situation in recent months. 

The firms furnishing information for the 
first of November, as already stated, reported 
the disbursement of $45,279,584 in salaries and 
wages, aS compared with $43,717,942 in the 
last week in September, while the payrolls 
that the same employers distributed to those 
on their staffs at June 1 for services rendered 
in the last week in May amounted to 
$38,373,951. An index number based upon 
this figure had, therefore, risen to 113-9 in 
the last week in September, and to 118-0 in 
the last week in October. The upward move- 
ment has been steadily maintained during the 
summer, the index of earnings in the period 
of observation in June being 104-6, in July, 
107-5 and in August, 110-5. Meanwhile, an 
index number of employment recalculated on 
the comparable base, rose to 102-9 at July 1, 
105-0 at August 1, 106-5 at September 1, 
108-4 at October 1 and 109-7 at November 1. 
The increase in earnings distributed in the 
last six months has, therefore, considerably 
exceeded that in the numbers on the payrolls, 
in spite of the employment of increasingly 
large numbers of inexperienced workers who 
presumably are usually taken on at the lower 
rates of pay. This situation results of course 
from several factors. The growing concen- 
tration of workers in the highly-paid heavy 
industries, the extension of the system of 
paying wartime cost-of-living allowances, the 
increase in the amounts of such allowances, 
and the extensive use of overtime work, have 
contributed in varying degree to the growth 


in earnings, which is also probably seasonal 


in character, 


Manufacturing—The preliminary index 
numbers of payrolls in manufacturing show 
even greater gains than those in all indus 
tries, despite the employment of increasingly 
larger numbers of inexperienced workers; 
from 100 in the last week in May, the earn- 
ings of those employed in factories rose to 
104-7 in June, to 108-4 in July, 112-0 in 
August, 116-6 in September, and 121-6 in 
the period of observation in October. Mean- 
while, the index of employment on a com- 
parable base, has risen to 111-7 at November 
1. A comparison of these data with those 
prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows similar movements; 
from May 15 to November 15, the American 
index of payrolls in manufacturing advanced 
by 14-9 per cent and that of employment by 
7°8 per cent. 


The 975,544 persons employed at No- 
vember 1 by the co-operating manufac- 
turers throughout the Dominion were paid 
$26,916,095 for their services in the preced- 
ing week. The same firms had employed 
962,797 persons at the beginning of October, 
and had disbursed $25,795,172 in earnings in 
the last week in September. The increase 
of 1:3 per cent in the number of employees 
was accompanied by that of 4:3 per cent in 
their aggregate earnings. The per capita 
average accordingly also showed a gain, rising 
from $26.79 in the last week in September to 
$27.59 in the last week in October. 


There was a further important advance in 
the employment afforded in the durable goods 
division of manufacturing, and the earnings 
in this class also rose steeply; the increase in 
the former was 2°8 per cent, and that in the 
reported payrolls, 5:8 per cent. In the non- 
durable class, on the other hand, a reduction 
of 0-1 per cent in employment was accom- 
panied by an increase of 2-7 per cent in the 
reported earnings. This situation was partly 
due to the fact that many of those laid off 
were seasonal employees, whose work was 
irregular; their earnings consequently being 
relatively low; however, the payment of 
higher cost-of-living allowances, together with 
other factors, contributed to the discrepancy 
shown in the number of employees and the 
reported earnings in the non-durable goods 
group. 


The highest earnings in the manufactur- 
ing classes were again those reported in 
the production of miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products, largely petroleum products; 
those in the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal 
and pulp and paper industries were also 
unusually high. These classes employ a large 
proportion of males, and require many highly 
skilled and experienced workers. 
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In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and 
textile groups, in which considerable numbers 
of females are employed; not only are the 
earnings in these categories affected by the 
sex distribution, but also the age distribution 
of workers therein, since the women workers 
tend, in the main, to belong to the younger 
age groups. In considering the relative earn- 
ings, it must also be noted that the existence 
or the absence of overtime work is also a 
factor, while the employment of any con- 
siderable number of casual workers greatly 
affects the per capita earnings in any industry. 

Logging—lIn logging, there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of employees 
reported, accompanied by a slightly smaller 
gain in the aggregate earnings; the disparity 
is due in general to the fact that those added 
to the working forces are usually taken on 
at the lower rates of pay, while it is also 
probable that many of the additional workers 
were not employed throughout the pay period 
reported. The per capita average showed a 
decline, falling from $18.88 in the last week 
in September, to $18.66 in the last week in 
October. It must again be mentioned that 
the figures of earnings given in this report 
make no allowance for the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remun- 
eration of employees in logging camps. 


Mining—Employment in mining showed a 
gain of 1-5 per cent and there was an increase 
of 7-6 per cent in the aggregate earnings, 
probably due in part to seasonal causes. The 
statistics show that 86,989 persons were paid 
$3,047,946 for their services in the last week 
in October, a per capita figure of $35.04. The 
average per employee in the last week in 
September had been $33.06. 


Communications —In communications, there 
was a seasonal decrease of 1°5 per cent in 
the number employed, accompanied by a 
reduction of 1:8 per cent in the weekly 
earnings. The decline in the latter was to 
some extent due to the fact that the data 
for the period of observation in September 
had included the payment of a retroactive 
cost-of-living allowance by one large organiza- 
tion, which could not separate such pay- 
ments from the statement of the current 
wages and salaries paid. The average pay 
envelope contained $27.30 in the period of 
observation in October, compared with $27.37 
in the same week in September. 

Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported at November 1 an aggregate 
working force of 129,576 men and women, 
whose earnings in the _ preceding week 
amounted to $4,392,651. The former figure 
was lower by 1:3 per cent than that at 





October 1, but the reported earnings in the 
last week in October were higher by two 
per cent than those disbursed by the same 
employers in the final week in September. 
There was accordingly a large increase in the 
average earnings of the individual, which 
rose from $32.81 in the last week in Sep- 
tember, to $33.90 in the same period in 
October. 

Construction—Construction, on the whole, 
was quieter, there being a loss of five per 
cent in the number of workers, and of 3:5 
per cent in the reported earnings. There was 
a reduction in employment in the railway 
and the highway construction and mainten- 
ance group, but building showed an advance. 
The per capita earnings in the group as a 
whole rose from $23.65 in the last week in 
September, to $24.01 in the period of obser- 
vation in October. 

Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns showed a seasonal decline in 
the number of their employees, together with 
a moderate gain in the aggregate earnings 
reported. The contents of the average pay 
envelopes increased from $16.40 in September, 
to $16.75 in the last week in October. These 
averages are lower than in any other industrial 
group, partly because of considerable propor- 
tions of female and part-time workers, and 
partly because the earnings quoted exclude 
the value of board and lodging, in many cases 
a part of the remuneration of employees in 
hotels and restaurants. This group accounts 
for over 61 per cent of those in the service 
industry. 


Trade—In trade, there was a gain in the 
number of persons on the staffs, accompanied 
by a rather greater advance in the aggregate 
payrolls distributed; the former were higher 
by 1:6 per cent and the latter by 1:8 per 
cent. The reported per capita earnings, there- 
fore, slightly increased, being $23.07 in the 
last week in October as compared with $23.02 
in the last week in September. 


Finance.—In the financial group, 63,252 men 
and women were reported to have earned 
$1,850,450 in the last week in October, a per 
capita average of $29.26. In the last return, 
their employees had aggregated 62,978, and 
their earnings, $1.829,831, an average of $29.06 
per employee. The inclusion of the data for 
the financial organizations raises the general 
per capita figure of earnings in the Dominion 
to $27.09 in the last week in October, as 
compared with $26.46 in the same period in - 
September. 


Provincially —A review of the data for the 
various provinces shows generally increased 
employment except in Prince Edward Island 
and British Columbia; in the former, a 
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decline was noted, while in the latter the 
situation, on the whole, showed little change. 
In all nine provinces, however, the aggregate 
earnings reported for the one week in October 
were greater than in the corresponding period 
in September. The average per capita earn- 
ings were therefore higher. 

Employment and Earnings—Table 1 gives 
preliminary data on employment and earnings 
for a number of industries in each of the 
five economic areas. The industrial groups 
included are those employing considerable 
numbers of persons; in those which appear 
in each of the economic areas, it is inter- 
esting to note the similarity in the levels of 
the average earnings, in relation to each other 
and also in relation to the general average in 
the same area. Thus, in iron and steel the 
reported earnings in each case were consider- 
ably above the average for manufacturing, 
being also higher than in most other classes 
of factory production, as well as exceeding 
the all-industries figure in the same area. The 
variation in the earnings of those employed 
in iron and steel manufacturing was from 
$28.96 in the Maritime Provinces in the last 
week in October and $30.72 in the Prairie 
Provinces, to $31.85 in Quebec, $3227 in 
Ontario and $32.96 in British Columbia. The 
occurrence of varying proportions of overtime 
work contributes largely to the differences in 
many of the figures shown in the various 
areas. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
the lowest figures, in general, are those 
reported in logging and services, in both of 
which board and lodging frequently constitute 
part of the remuneration of employees; 
allowance is not made in these statistics for 
earnings in this form. In trade, the earnings 
in the last week in September varied from 
$20.35 in the Maritime Provinces to $24.11 
in the Prairie Provinces, where the wholesale 
group employs an unusually large proportion 
of those engaged in trading establishments. 
In general, the earnings in the wholesale 
division are higher than those in retail estab- 
lishments, in which the proportion of women 
workers is higher, as is also the proportion 
of part-time workers. In all cases, the earn- 
ings of those engaged in transportation are 
considerably above the average, and in most 
provinces, the earnings of those in mining 
are also relatively high. 

Eight Leading Cities—Employment and 
payrolls advanced in each of the eight cities 
for which information is separately compiled. 
The gains in the aggregate earnings ranged 
from those of 1:6 per cent in Hamilton and 
three per cent in Windsor, to those of 5-8 
per cent in Ottawa and 6-6 per cent in 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, the reported payrolls 


rose by four per cent and in Toronto, by 3-7 
per-cent from the period of observation in 
September to that in October. 

Except in Hamilton, the average per capita 
earnings in the cities were also greater in the 
last week in October than in September. In 
that city, however, the increase in employment 
was at a slightly higher rate than that in the 
reported payrolls; the per capita weekly 
earnings in October were $29.32, compared 
with $29.49 in September. 


Employment By Economic Areas 


Seven of the nine provinces shared, to a 
greater or less degree, in the upward move- 
ment indicated at November 1. The excep- 
tions were Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia; the former showed a general reduc- 
tion due to curtailment in construction, while 
in the latter there was on the whole no 
change in the situation. The largest per- 
centage gains were those of 3:9 and 4°6 in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, respec- 


tively. Firms in Quebec reported the 
greatest number of additional employees, 
having taken on 9,239 extra workers; this 


was a gain of 1:8 per cent. The improve- 
ment in the provinces in which additions to 
staffs were reported resulted in most cases 
in the establishment of new, all-time high 
levels of industrial activity. 


Maritime Provinces—Increases in employ- 
ment were recorded in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while the tendency was downward 
in Prince Edward Island. On the whole, there 
was a seasonal advance in the Maritime 
Provinces taken as a unit. Returns were 
received from 922 employers in this area with 
134,263 men and women on their payrolls, as 
compared with 131,225 at the beginning of 
October. Manufacturing as a whole showed 
moderate improvement; additions to staffs 
were recorded in iron and steel and some 
other plants, but lumber and animal] food 
factories were seasonably slacker. Among 
the non-manufacturing divisions, heightened 
activity was indicated in construction, mining 
and trade, and there were pronounced seasonal 
gains in logging camps. 

Greater improvement had been recorded at 
November 1, 1940, by the 870 co-operating 
establishments, whose payrolls had included 
99,526 men and women; the index was then 
many points lower than the latest figure of 
179-6, the maximum to date. 


Quebec.—Further important expansion was 
shown in Quebec, chiefly in logging and manu- 
facturing. Building, steam railway operation, 
mining and retail trade also afforded rather 
more employment. On the other hand, there 
were losses in shipping, highway and railway 
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construction and maintenance, communica- 
tions and services. Within the manufacturing 
group, the lumber and vegetable food divi- 
sions reported a seasonal falling-off; there 
were, however, moderate increases in rubber, 
beverage, clay, glass and stone and non-ferrous 
metal plants, together with large gains in 
chemical and iron and steel works. 


The 3,196 employers furnishing returns 
enlarged their forces by 9,239 persons, bring- 
ing them to 516,492 at November 1. This 
increase, of 1-8 per cent brought the index 
to 177-1, a new all-time maximum. Activity 
was much greater than at November 1, 1940, 
although a considerably larger advance had 
then been indicated in the 3,112 reporting 
establishments, whose staffs had numbered 
426 384. 


Ontario—The trend continued upward in 
Ontario, bringing employment generally in 
the province to a new high. The 5,525 firms 
whose data were tabulated reported 703,152 
employees, or 3,253 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The average change from 
October to November in the twenty pre- 
ceding years for which statistics are available 
has been a decline, so that the latest advance 
is contra-seasonal; it was, however, not equal 
to that recorded at the beginning of November 
in 1939 or 1940. 


At the date under review, there were fairly 
large gains in logging as the camps gradually 
opened for the winter’s operations; the diffi- 
culty of obtaining labour probably accounted 
for the fact that the increase was smaller 
than usual for the time of year. Metallic 
ore mining and trade showed moderate 
improvement from October 1, while there was 
further important expansion in manufacturing. 
This took place chiefly in iron and steel 
plants, which absorbed some 8,800 additional 
workers. Increased activity was also reported 
in the food, textile, chemical, non-ferrous 
metal, miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
products and miscellaneous manufacturing 
divisions. Of these gains, those in chemical 
works were greatest. On the other hand, the 
vegetable food, beverage, electrical apparatus 
and lumber industries reported reductions in 
staffs, the seasonal losses in fruit and vege- 
table canneries being particularly marked. 
Transportation, construction and maintenance 
also released employees; the decline in the 
latter was considerable. The general index 
in Ontario at the latest date stood at 173-2, 
a new maximum; this figure was nearly 31 
points higher than at November 1 of last 
year, when statistics had been received from 
5,361 employers with 569,654 men and women 
on their paylists. The advance then indi- 
cated had been: on a larger scale. 
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Prairie Provinces—There were substantial 
increases in employment in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan at November 1, 1941, together 
with a slight gain on the whole in Alberta. 
Returns were compiled from 1,795 firms 
in the Prairie Provinces, having 184,190 
employees, as against 181,871 at October 1. 
Manufacturing, logging, coal-mining and 
building afforded more employment, while 
there were declines in communications, trans- 
portation and railway construction and main- 
tenance. Most of the improvement in manu- 
facturing took place in food, chemical and 
iron and steel factories. The expansion in 
the Prairie Area was contra-seasonal, the 
trend having been retrogressive at November 
1 in thirteen of the twenty preceding years 
for which data are available. The index was 
higher than in any other month of the record, 
standing at 136-1, compared with 119-7 at 
November 1, 1940. Statements had then been 
tabulated from 1,751 establishments, employ- 
ing 157,065 workers; this was an increase of 
2,022 from their October 1, 1940 payrolls. 


British Columbia—No- general change 
in employment was recorded in British 
Columbia; the staffs of the 1,338 employers 
furnishing returns aggregated 137,996, practi- 
cally the same number as in the preceding 
month. There were increases on the whole 
in manufacturing, mining and retail trade. 
Transportation, construction and logging, how- 
ever, were quieter. In the group of factory 
employment, there were important, seasonal 
reductions in food canneries; the lumber and 
non-ferrous metal groups were also quieter, 
On the other hand, pulp and paper, chemical 
and iron and steel plants were brisker, the 
gain in iron and steel works being substantial. 

Employment generally was more active than 
at November 1 of last year, when 1,298 
establishments had reported a total working 
force of 112,091 persons, compared with 
113,423 in the preceding month. The index 
then stood at 126-3, as compared with 149-4 
at November 1, 1941; the latter figure (the 
same as that at October 1) was higher than 
in any earlier month for which data are avail- 
able. 


Table 11 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment By Cities 


Additions to staffs were recorded in each 
of the centres for which data are segregated, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reporting heightened activity. The 
increases ranged from that of 0°6 per cent in 
Windsor to 2-6 per cent in Toronto and 3:7 
per cent in Quebec City. The volume of 
employment in each of these eight cities was 
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greater than at the beginning of November 
of 1940, or indeed, than in any other month 
for which information has been tabulated. 

Montreal—Further improvement of a 
contra-seasonal nature took place in Mont- 
real at November 1, when 3,834 persons were 
added to the payrolls of the 1,848 co- 
operating firms, who employed 239,957. Con- 
struction and manufacturing showed height- 
ened activity. The increases in the latter 
took place mainly in iron and steel factories, 
but beverage, food and some other works 
also reported gains. On the other hand, 
shipping was quieter, and there was little 
general change in services and trade. An 
imcrease had also been noted at the same 
date of last year; the index was then many 
points lower than that of 158-2 at the latest 
date, when a new maximum was established. 
Statements for November 1, 1940, had been 
received from 1,803 establishments, providing 
work for 193,685 men and women. 

Quebec City—In Quebec, 219 employers 
reported a staff of 26,445 persons, compared 
with 25,495 at October 1. There was a 
slight increase in trade and a_ substantial 
gain in manufacturing, while construction and 
services were rather quieter. Employment on 
the whole was more active than in any other 
month for which data are available, the index 
being decidedly higher than at the beginning 
of November, 1940, when the 217 co-operat- 
ing businessmen had employed 20,751 workers, 
compared with 20,156 in the preceding month. 

Toronto——There was an important increase 
in the payrolls of 1,903 firms in Toronto, who 
had 215,143 men and women in their employ, 
a number greater by 5,380 than in their last 
report. Most of the expansion took place in 
manufacturing; in this division, food, textile, 
non-ferrous metal, iron and steel, chemical 
and other industries showed improvement, 
that in chemicals and iron and steel being 
most pronounced. Trade also afforded more 
employment, but transportation and construc- 
tion were quieter. A smaller advance had 
been registered at the beginning of November 
of a year ago, and the index was then some 
32 points lower; the 1,834 employers making 
returns for November 1, 1940, had reported 
staffs aggregating 175,804, compared with 
173,017 in the preceding month. 

Ottawa.—In Ottawa, curtailment was shown 
in manufacturing, where it took place mainly 
in lumber mills. Construction, however, was 
brisker. The 242 establishments furnishing 
data employed 21,655 persons, as against 
21,222 at October 1. Employment, at a new 
maximum for this record, was in decidedly 
greater volume than at the same date in 
1940. The trend had then also been upward, 
according to information from 237 employers 
of 17,923 workers. 


Hamilton—Industrial activity again in- 
creased in Hamilton at November 1; the 340 
co-operating firms reported 57,985 employees, 
as compared with 56,741 at the beginning of 
October. Manufacturing afforded decidedly 
more employment, mainly in the textile, elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel groups. 
Moderate gains were also made in construc- 
tion, services and trade. Expansion on a 
smaller scale had been recorded at the 
beginning of November of last year, when 
the index was many points below the latest 
figure of 177-7. The November 1, 1940, pay- 
lists of the 334 co-operating employers had 
included 43,854 men and women. 


Windsor.—The situation in Windsor showed 
further improvement; 201 establishments 
reported 33,253 persons in their employ, com- 
pared with 33,044 at the beginning of October. 
The increase took place mainly in the iron 
and steel industries; construction and trade, 
on the other hand, were rather slacker. 
Although a larger gain had been indicated 
at the same date of a year ago, employment 
was then at a decidedly lower level. Statistics 
for November 1, 1940, had been tabulated 
from 195 firms, whose staffs aggregated 26,082. 

Winnipeg. — Employment advanced in 
Winnipeg, according to 559 employers with 
55,531 workers at the beginning of November, 
as compared with 54,426 in their last report. 
Manufacturing was brisker, especially in the 
chemical, food and iron and steel divisions; 
construction also showed a moderately upward 
movement, while transportation and services 
were quieter. The 538 concerns furnishing 
information for the first of November of last 
year had 47,085 men and women on their 
payrolls; the index of employment then stood 
at 107-5, compared with 133-2 at the date 
under review. This is the highest figure yet 
recorded. 


' Vancouver—There was a_ contra-seasonal 
expansion in Vancouver, where the 587 co- 
operating establishments had 57,464 persons 
on their staffs, or 1,070 more than in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing reported an 
important gain, mainly in iron and _ steel 
plants, and trade also showed improvement, 
while construction was quieter and there were 
small losses in communications, transporta- 
tion and services. Industrial activity gener- 
ally was at a higher level than at the 
beginning of November of last year, when 
curtailment had been indicated by 568 firms, 
whose employees had numbered 43,500, a 
reduction of 557 from October 1, 1940. 


Employment By Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing at November 1 showed its tenth con- 
secutive increase, in the longest series of 
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uninterrupted advances in the nearly twenty- 
one years during which the current surveys 
have been made. The latest gain was sub- 
stantial, amounting to 1-3 per cent; it was 
nevertheless the smallest in this period 
of continuous improvement. The trend of 
employment at November 1 in fifteen of the 
years since 1920 has been downward, so that 
the expansion at the date under review is 
contra-seasonal. Considerably exceeding that 
indicated at November 1, 1940, the latest 
increase provided employment for approxi- 
mately the same number of persons as were 
added to the payrolls at November 1, 1939; 
the percentage gain then, however, was 
greater, at 2-1 per cent. In the few other 
years since 1920 in which the movement at 
November 1 has been favourable, the increases 
were slight. 

The 7,038 manufacturers co-operating at the 
beginning of November, 1941, reported a 
combined working force of 975,544 men and 
women, or 12,747 more than in the preceding 
month. The unadjusted index (based on 
the 1926 average as 100), rose from its 
previous maximum of 185-0 at October 1, 
1941, to a new high of 187-6 at November 1. 
. This figure was 29-7 per cent above that of 
144-6 at November 1, 1940, until now the 
highest for November. 

Since the gain at the date under review 
is contra-seasonal, the seasonally-adjusted 
index also advanced, rising from 179-3 at 
October 1, to 185-9 at November 1. These 
two figures, like the corresponding crude 
indexes, -are the highest yet recorded. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
there was a particularly large increase of 
15,199 persons in iron and steel plants. This 
greatly exceeds that reported in any other 
November for which data are available, 
having indeed, rarely been exceeded in any 
month in the years since 1920. Employment 
in chemical factories also showed a further 
important expansion, while there were smaller 
advances in animal food, pulp and paper, 
textile, rubber, non-ferrous metal and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing plants; in the last- 
named, the gain took place mainly in the 
production of scientific instruments. 

Seasonal declines at November 1 as com- 
pared with October were reported in vege- 
table food factories, which released nearly 
6,500 workers; in lumber mills there was also 
a considerable seasonal falling-off. Losses on 
a small scale took place in musical instru- 
ment, beverage and electrical apparatus plants 
and in central electric stations. 

Employment in practically every branch of 
manufacturing was brisker at November 1 
than at the same date in any other year for 
which information is available. 
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For November 1, 1940, 6,762 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 744,144 employees, 
compared with 740,073 in the preceding month. 

Calculated on the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted indexes of employment in manu- 
facturing have been as follows at the 
beginning of November in the last few 
years:—1941, 187-6; 1940, 144-6; 1939, 122-1; 
1938, 110-9 and 1937, 119-0. In 1929, when 
industrial activity, on the average was at its 
maximum in the pre-war period, the Novem- 
ber 1 index had been 117-2. 


Logging—Data were received from 442 
firms employing 65,156 men, or 18,535 more 
than in the preceding month. The expansion 
was decidedly less than that reported at 
November 1 in any recent year. It is prob- 
able that difficulty in securing help is largely 
responsible for the relatively small gain. The 
index, at 219-6, was lower than that of 258-6 
at November 1 of last year, and was also 
below the November 1, 1937, figure of 306-3; 
with these exceptions, it was higher than at 
the same date in any earlier year of the 
record. There were advances in logging at 
the latest date in all provinces except Britash 
Columbia, those in Quebec being most 
extensive. 

Mining—Improvement was indicated in the 
mining of metallic ores and of coal, while 
quarrying and other non-metallic mineral min- 
ing showed no general change. The forces 
of the 420 mining operators furnishing returns 
totalled 86,989 persons, compared with 85,713 
at October 1. A much smaller increase had 
been noted at the beginning of November, 
1940, and the index was then some eleven 
points lower. With infrequent exceptions, the 
movement in mining has been upward at 
November 1 in other years for which data 
are available; the latest increase approxi- 
mated the average for that date. 

Communications. — Telephones and tele- 
grams showed a falling-off in activity, as is 
customary in the late autumn, the decline 
being of normal proportions. The companies 
and branches whose statistics were tabulated 
had 26,715 workers in their employ, or 402 
fewer than at October 1. The index of 
employment was some ten points higher than 
at November 1, 1940, when a smaller loss 
had been noted. 


Transportation.—A seasonal decrease was 
reported by the 552 co-operating employers 
in the transportation group; their staffs num- 
bered 129,576, compared with 131,312 in the 
preceding month. Shipping and stevedoring 
and local transportation and storage showed 
reduced activity, while there was a slight gain 
in railway operation. ‘The contraction in 
employment indicated in transportation at the 
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beginning of November of a year ago was not 
so large, but the index was then nine points 
lower than that of 102-8 at the date under 
review. 

Construction and Maintenance —Curtailment 
was recorded in highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance, but building 
showed further improvement. Statements 
were received from 1,450 contractors employ- 
ing 185,513 workers, compared with 195,243 
at the beginning of October. This general 
reduction is seasonal, but the loss was slightly 
below average, according to the experience 
of the last twenty years. The index, at 147-7 
at November 1, 1941, was higher than in 
any other November in the last decade. 

Services—Hotels and restaurants were sea- 
sonally quiet, and there was a small decrease 
in laundering and dry-cleaning establishments; 
616 firms in the service group reported 38,706 
men and women in their employ, or 445 fewer 
than at the beginning of October. The index, 
at 173-7, was considerably above that of 
November 1, 1940, although a moderate 
increase in staffs had then been indicated by 
the co-operating employers. 

Trade—The trend of employment in trade 
continued upward, 2,700 workers being added 
to the forces of the 2,196 trading establish- 
ments furnishing returns, whose employees 
aggregated 167,994. The improvement 
occurred wholly in retail stores, wholesale 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to eco- 
nomic causes. Persons who are occupied at 
work outside their own trades, or who are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only, to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


Reports were received at the close of Novem- 
ber from 2,107 labour organizations, whose com- 
bined membership was 324,071 persons, of whom 
10,738, or a percentage of 3°3, were unem- 
ployed, in contrast with percentages of 3-1 at 
the end of October and 6-2 at the close of 
November, 1940. 


The slight employment contraction shown in 
November from the preceding month was due 
principally to seasonal recessions in work avail- 
able for fishermen and to the slightly lower 
employment levels which prevailed among the 
members in the building and construction 
trades and in the manufacturing industries. A 


houses being rather quieter. The index in 
this division, at 163-4 at November 1, was 
at its maximum for that date in the years 
since 1920. The gain indicated at the 
beginning of November, 1940, had been on 
a smaller scale. The percentage advance this 
year was fractionally above the average at 
November 1 in the years since 1920. 


Finance —The 760 financial institutions and 
branches furnishing data for November 1 
employed 63,252 men and women, as com- 
pared with 62,978 in their last report. The 
index stood at 122-5; in the preceding month 
it was 122-0, while at November 1, 1940, the 
figure had been 112-8. The addition of the. 
returns for this group to those already given 
for the manufacturing, logging. mining, trans- 
portation, communications, construction, ser- 
vice and trade industries brings to 1,739,445 
the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in 13,536 establishments and lowers the 
general index of 167-6 in the eight industries 
just enumerated, to 165-4. When the 
employees of financial organizations are added 
to the statistics for October 1, 1941, the index 
was lowered from 165:8 to 163-6. The index 
at November 1, 1940, had stood at 139-2 
without the figures for the finance group, and 
at 137-8 when they were included. 

Index numbers in industries are given in 
Table 111. 


at the Close of November, 1941 


minor employment increase over October was 
reflected in Alberta returns; in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario there were fractional advances 
only. On the other hand nominal decreases in 
work afforded were indicated in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Saskatchewan and British Col- 
umbia; among Manitoba members employment 
showed a moderate decline. Contrasted with 
returns received at the close of November, 
1940, employment rose substantially in Quebec 
and Saskatchewan and: considerable improve- 
ment was apparent likewise, in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia; in 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba there were nominal 
increases, only. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. In 
Toronto there was a nominal expansion in 
avallable work over October, while in Halifax 
the percentage of unemployment was identical 
with that indicated at the close of the previous 
month. On the other hand, nominal declines in 
work provided were apparent in reports re- 
ceived from unions in Saint John, Montreal 
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and Edmonton. Slightly adverse conditions pre- 
vailed for Regina and Vancouver members; in 
Winnipeg there was a moderate decline in 
~ employment. In contrast with reports tabu- 
lated at the end of November, 1940, substan- 
tially better conditions prevailed among union 
members in Montreal and Toronto, and moder- 
ate improvement was in evidence also, in 
Vancouver; gains of lesser degree were apparent 
in Saint John, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmon- 
ton. Halifax was the only city in this com- 
parison to reflect an employment contraction 
and this was on a small scale, only. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from January, 1935, to date, it will be seen 


ployment level. An increase of noteworthy 
proportions was apparent, also, among fur 
workers. Butchers, meat and fish packers, in- 
dicated a minor advance in work provided; 
among papermakers and printing pressmen 
there were nominal employment increases, 
only. Metal polishers and clay, glass and stone 
workers recorded -an unchanged situation; 
while, as in the previous month, unions of cigar 
and tobacco workers, electric current employ- 
ees, textile and carpet workers, tailors, jewellery 
workers, mine, mill and smeltermen and gas 
workers all reported that their members were 
fully employed. On the other hand, nominal 
declines in work afforded occurred among soft 
drink and hat, cap and glove workers. Among 
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that the curve during November inclined 
slightly, thus manifesting some contraction in 
employment from the preceding month. It 
rested, however, at a substantially lower level 
than at the end of November, 1940, thus 
indicating a considerable improvement in con- 
ditions. 

Reports were tabulated from 649 unions in 
the manufacturing industries. These organiza- 
tions had a combined membership of 146,770 
persons, of whom 3,980, or a percentage of 
2:7 were unemployed, in contrast with per- 
centages of 2-4 in October and 6:2 at the close 
of November, 1940. In comparison with 
October, a fair advance in work occurred for 
members in the iron and steel trades; these 
reports continued to reflect a very high em- 


bakers and confectioners, woodworkers, leather 
workers and general labourers there were 
minor recessions, and employment for members 
in the garment trades manifested a substan- 
tial seasonal contraction. A large majority of 
the trades participated in the employment 
expansion shown in November over the corre- 
sponding month in 1940. A much higher em- 
ployment level was reflected in reports received 
from unions in the iron and steel trades, while 
viewed from the percentage standpoint, al- 
though involving comparatively few members, 
returns received from tailors and hat, cap and 
glove workers, indicated marked employment 
expansion. On the other hand, minor contrac- 
tions in work afforded, were in evidence among 
fur and leather workers. 
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Returns were tabulated from 54 organizations 
of coal miners, whose total membership was 
22,536 persons, of whom 204, or a percentage 
of 0-9 were unemployed, in contrast with a 
percentage of 2-5 at the end of October and 
2-0 per cent at the close of November, 1940. 
In contrast with October, gains of noteworthy 
proportions were reflected in reports received 
from Alberta unions. In British Columbia 
there was an employment increase, likewise, 
although this was to a lesser degree; while 
in Nova Scotie, there was only a nominal ad- 
vance. As in the preceding month, members in 
New Brunswick unions were reported as fully 
engaged. Contrasted with conditions at the 
end of November, 1940, the employment level 
among British Columbia members was substan- 
tially higher; nominal advances only were 
apparent in Nova Scotia and Alberta. In New 
Brunswick the members, as in the previous 
comparison, were reported as having adequate 
work. 


There were 247 reports received from unions 
in the building and construction trades. These 
organizations had a combined membership of 
36,464 persons, of whom, 3,143, or a percentage 
of 8-6, were without work at the close of 
November, in contrast with percentages of 7-7, 
at the end of the previous month and 11-6 at 
the close of November, 1940. In comparison 
with October, employment among granite and 
stonecutters showed an appreciable advance. 
A favourable tendency was reflected, likewise, 
in returns received from unions of bridge and 
structural iron workers; among steamshovel- 
men there was a nominal increase, only. Viewed 
from the percentage standpoint, although in- 
volving comparatively few members, tile layers, 
lathers and roofers were much better engaged. 
On the other hand, a moderate contraction in 
employment was indicated in reports received 
from unions of carpenters and joiners. Slightly 
lower employment levels were apparent for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, and hod carriers 
and building labourers; fractional declines only, 
were observed among electrical workers and 
plumbers. In comparison with reports tabu- 
lated at the end of November, 1940, important 
employment increases were observed among 
carpenters and joiners, likewise among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, employment 
attained a much higher level. From the per- 
centage viewpoint, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were much better engaged, but as their 
membership is small, this change had but little 
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effect on the building group percentage as a 
whole. On the other hand, there were nominal 
declines in work available for steamshovelmen, 
and hod carriers and building labourers. Among 
bricklayers, masons and: plasterers and bridge 
and structural iron workers there were moder- 
ate employment. recessions; much quieter con- 
ditions were apparent among granite and 
stonecutters. 


‘Reports were tabulated from 861 organiza- 
tions in the transportation industries, whose 
total membership was 76,479 persons. Of these, 
2,004, or a percentage of 2-6 were unemployed, 
in contrast with percentages of 2-4 at the end 
of October, and 4-6 at the close of November, 
1940. Compared with the previous month, 
there was a fractional increase for navigation 
workers; among street and electric railway em- 
ployees, teamsters and chauffeurs, the percent- 
ages of unemployment remained identical with 
those of the preceding month. On the other 
hand among steam railway employees, whose 
returns constitute over 76 per cent of the 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4/26-4/23-7/20-0)15-8/22-6/21-6/22-@ 
Average 1933..... 16-0)13-0}25-2/24-4/20-3)17-2/21-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7) 7-9/22-8)18-1/17-7|13-2]17-8/20-2118-2 
Average 1935.....| 6-9] 8-6/20-9/14-3]12-6] 9-8/15-4116-4/15-4 
Average 1936...../ 6-8] 7-4/18-9/12-0]10-1) 9-6/12-0/11-9/13-3 
Average 1937..... 5-5} 5-2/15-6] 8-3) 9-0} 9-0/12-0/10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9/10-0/17-4/12-1/11-9] 9-1/12-3]14-0/13-2 
Average 1939..... 7-1] 9-0/16-0]11-1) 9-6] 8-9/12-3]12-0/13-3 
Average 1940..... 3-1) 3-7/11-0] 6-0) 7-3] 6-9] 9-7] 7-6] 7-8 
Nov 19305276: 4-4) 5-1/19-2/13-9/10-9/12-7/10-9]14-0]13-8 
Nov 1931 12-8}10-0)22-1)18-8]18-3]17-0)14-7/20-6/18-6 
Nov 1982e es. 7:9)13 -6/27-61/25-2/20-6)17-3119-8]24-4/22-8 
Nov 193S.cve.cs~ 17-1}10-7}22-8)22-1/20-4]16-1|15-0/21-3120-4 
Nov 1934..... 5:3] 7-9)25-7/16-3]16-3]11-7/10-7/21-3/17-5 
Nov 1955 e.; 4-1} 8-9}21-0/11-3}10-4] 9-9} 9-4113-4]13-3 
Nov 193650045 5-3) 7-8/19-0)11-9}10-0/10-6] 6-8]11-3]12-7 
Nov 193874... 2-9} 5-0)14-9) 9-9/11-2/10-5} 6-5/15-4/11-2 
Nov 1OSSare 6-5} 10-6]18-2)13-2)15-2/11-0} 8-8]12-8/13-7 
Nov 1939.0 as 4-4) 3-6]15-1] 7-3]10-9] 9-6] 4-6] 9-3] 9-7 
Nov 1940..2242 1-7] 3-4] 9-2] 4-8] 6-2] 7-8} 4-7] 7-0] 6-2 
Dec. 1940..... 2-6} 2-3)11-1] 5-9] 6-6] 6-7] 4-8] 9-0] 7-4 
Jan. 1941 5.0.5 3-3] 3-3] 9-2] 6-0] 4-5] 6-0] 6-2] 6-5] 6-6 
Feb. 1941..... 2-8) 3-5} 9-7] 6-2) 5-7] 5-5) 8-0] 6-1] 6-9 
Mar. 1941s 3-1] 3-3] 7-9] 6-1] 5-1] 5-8/11-2] 7-3] 6-6 
April” 19412003. 3-2] 2-5} 8-0] 3-1) 4-6] 3-3/12-6] 5-7] 6-5 
May 1941..... 2-5) 2-8) 7-3] 1-5} 5-3] 1-8/12-0) 4-2] 4-6 
June 1941..... 2-0} 1-9] 6-2] 2-0) 4-3] 1-8]11-5) 3-8] 4-4 
July 1941..... 2-0) 1-5) 4-1] 2-7] 4-1] 1-5) 6-9] 4-8] 8-6 
Aug. 1941 35 1-8) 1-7} 3-7] 1-6] 2-3] 2-1] 2-1] 1-9] 2-4 
Sept 194ty. 3; 1-8) 1-8] 3-7] 2-1) 2-8] 1-6] 1-9] 2-5) 2-7 
Oct. 1047 pee. 1-6) 1-2] 4-7] 2-0) 2-7) 3-2] 3-7] 3-1] 3-1 
Nov 1941..... 1-3} 1-4] 5-1] 1-7] 5-4] 3-7] 2-4] 4-0] 3-3 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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entire group membership, there was a nominal 
contraction in available work. In comparison 
with returns received at the end of November, 
1940, employment rose substantially for navi- 
gation workers and considerable improve- 
ment was in evidence likewise, among steam 
railway employees. Unions of teamsters and 
chauffeurs indicated minor advances, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
the percentage of unemployment remained 
unchanged. 


Returns were tabulated from 9 unions of 
retail shop clerks, whose combined member- 
ship was 3,781 persons, of whom, 5, or a per- 
centage of 0-1 were without work, compared 
with a percentage of 0:3 in October and 0:1 
per cent at the end of November, 1940. 


Reports were received from 95 unions of 
civic employees, whose aggregate membership 
was 9,476, of whom, 12, or a percentage of 0:1, 
were unemployed. This percentage was iden- 
tical with that shown at the end of October. 
The percentage of members, who were without 
work at the close of November, 1940, was 0°6. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
were 150 reports tabulated. The total member- 
ship included in these returns was 12,231, of 
whom, 294, or a percentage of 2-4 were without 
employment, in contrast with percentages of 
1-8 in October and 4-2 at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1940. Slightly better conditions than those 
reported in the previous month, were apparent 
among hotel and restaurant employees; barbers 
indicated a nominal increase, only. Among 
stationary engineers and firemen the percent- 


age of unemployment remained unchanged, 
while among theatre and stage employees there 
was a slight recession. A moderate decrease in 
available work was observed among unclassified 
workers. In contrast with conditions at the 
close of November, 1940, a substantially higher 
employment level prevailed among stationary 
engineers and firemen and moderate advances 
in work provided, were reflected in reports 
received from unions of hotel and restaurant, 
theatre and stage employees and barbers, while 
among unclassified workers there was a moder- 
ate employment contraction. 


Returns were tabulated from 4 unions of 
fishermen, whose total membership was 1,891. 
Of these, 275, or a percentage of 14:5 were 
without work at the end of November, com- 
pared with a percentage of 6°3 in October and 
22-8 per cent at the close of November, 1940. 


There were 4 reports received from unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. These organiza- 
tions reported a total membership of 3,112 
persons. Of these, 214, or a percentage of 6-9 
were unemployed, in contrast with percentages 
of 6-5 at the close of October and 9-3 at the 
end of November, 1940. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage of 
members, who were on an average unemployed 
each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, and also 
the percentage of unemployment for November | 
of each year from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, and 
for each month from November, 1940, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the same months as 
Table I. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1941 


The November report of Building Permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 190 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 167 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
23 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of November while 14 muni- 
cipalities had failed to report at the close 
of December 12. 


The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of November is $11,465,444. 
Revised values for the month of October in- 
clude returns from 203 municipalities and 
aggregate $13,137,056. Reports were received 


from 57 of the original 58 municipalities and 
show a value of $8,573,689 for November. The 
corresponding revised value for October in- 
cludes 58 returns and is $10,100,422, while the 
November, 1940, value was $7,716,170. 

. The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the eleven elapsed months 
of the current year is $126,506,945. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$94,467,439, while their corresponding value in 
1940 was $74,206,357. 

During the month of November new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 84:5 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 34-7. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASS EGE IONE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
ROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1941 











Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Nova New 
pe Scotia Brunswick Quebee 
3 $ $ $ $ 
All: Permits—TotalValtiojisse. SPU, Sa Re 11,465,444 18,550 241,513 | 1,364,428 3,592,879 
New. Construction Mct< ci ddscatecmene ean er cei 9,699,121 18,550 190,875 1,307,832 3,162,696 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........ccccecccsceees LS 76O;S238 [ee eee oe 50,638 56,596 430, 183 
IRESIOCNGIAL. tat ceuuetenre cease tcearion: soos e ORT ee 4,437,043 18,000 143, 483 14,741 1,264,044 
New construction. Sesion. Oe here nek 3,973,757 18,000 115,375 4,280 1,184,886 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............ccccceeceees ACS; 286a)5.2eeere eka 28,108 10,461 79,158 
Institutional... acne. oee os ids wie Motere rote euaroretela «513 248 dod cea 38,750 | 1,295,352 969, 850 
INOW CONSLLUCTION ccc sctccc ce cuit omit eet 6 25379, COS tele crete one 36,000 | 1,295,352 941,500 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........0..seeeceeeees UO Leite oot), Seamer 2 700s | incdc coat 28,350 
Commercial: . ERE O, «Lie cee SOS SS RS 1,519, 873 550 50,280 53,935 446,667 
ING@w; Construction es srs ernen es 2 oe Oe as ere acct 913,068 550 30, 500 7,800 208, 650 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............0ecceeceees 606, 805 ih. Seek 19,780 46,135 238,017 
NGUSGPiS cones Sais Sine cole wie Cree A tei wbeaenues« 2,976, 200 Nene oe 9,000 400 872,765 
INewrconstruction. 27% «i. ode eee cee aceeen ce eees 2405; 040 od ee fainn ees 9,000 400 811,965 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ecceccecceees Ty Gas ba cacdenic tires al Oren Libram 60,800 
SE CUEES OR SUT DP aks Sag eri nit Hin eg es al od A SO SSO corset lake eioieteritie Lele e's oes tes 39,553 
INGWICONSUEUCHION Siac cece doce eee en cee etre cele ks 215 458; [Roe ee Le Reis emotes a Laeioe cee okie 15,695 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............0..eeceeceee Ht. MN Meni Ciceal fetes ence Chae renee eae 23, 858 
Provinces (Concluded ) 
Classification of Permits Beet i hr 
° : askat- ritis 
Ontario Manitoba nhewatt Alberta Célumba 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Permite—Total Value... i. 5. 2000 cchcsses ob ots « dusgente 4,018,535 356, 720 57,508 | 1,053,664 761,647 
ING Ww Constructiony..ccc cane eee ee oe inten cee en's 3,082,116 267,945 42,265 960,990 665, 852 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........2seeceeeeceees 936,419 88,775 15,243 92,674 95,795 
Bpesiiential. 2721s cite OR ek ee, eee: LAG AGAAD AOD 2,021,723 132,495 32,838 190, 267 619, 452 
IN OW. CONSEIUCEION Sc - s oepe ss e eateries wishace oes sceceiSle ots 1,782,913 114,170 28,875 142,356 582,902 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........0ceeececeeeees 238,810 18,325 3,963 47,911 36,550 
EBACICULIONAL. 60. eck oo oc casacer aero eee « See ee siaset wiciaie ech 81,269 1,950 120 32,788 31,375 
New construction.............- eltedeee Moebls cla hinwents 52; OCSMt ar: SEE Ne eiN, sent 22,978 31,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............seceeeeeees 28,301 1,950 .120 9,810 375 
SOMMELCIAL See chet alelelsre ieee ane oe .a sisidiavelsss 610,023 169,925 22410 120, 678 45,040 
New construction..............06- cee ececcesecececes or 391, 838 153, 425 13,215 94,880 12,210 
Additions, alterations, repairs......... ects ony cia tatoeten 218, 185 16,500 9,560 25,798 32, 830 
BOADOLTIAL. «oon ee ences chek Cae ee eee cede aceees Ae 1,281,450 52,000 1,500 704,920 54,200 
INOW: CONBETICEION Sc, 5s cicsiviers a ouieieee obit nie Vases soc o dees SOL OTSA etree sl Moctealeme rene 696, 000 35,700 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ceccceccccece 429,475 52,000 1,500 8,920 18,500 
Other Building........... es ste diaes Len ols «bbb ee venen 24,070 350 275 5,011 11,580 
Weweonstraction si.) 208s Sceeiciece entre releisieie' cic sahers 2,422 350 175 4,776 4,040 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........2ccseceeccsceees G48 li. castewis rernicts 100 235 7,540 





TABLE II. see OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
NDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100). 








Average Average 

Index of index of Index of index of 
Value of Building value wholesale Value of Building value wholesale 

Permits issued of prices of Permits issued of prices of 

Year building building Year building building 
permits materials permits materials 

First First First First First First 
November 11 months | 11 months | 11 months November 11 months | 11 months | 11 months 
$ $ $ $ 

1940Y. Oe 11,465,444 {126,506,945 | (1) 65-3 (2) 1933) 1,624,138 | 19,793,204 13-7 78-1 
1940...... 11,132,109 |105,319,455 | (4) 51-2 96-2 193255. 3s. 2,553,378 | 40,750, 142 28-1 77-4 
A939. 552.: 4,186,430 | 53,688, 802 37-1 89-3 19315004: 7,282,117 |104,327,739 72-0 82-1 
1938.5 2 4,702,337 | 57,434,417 39-6 89-2 OB aodicc 11,821,292 |150,939,044 104-2 91-4 
MOST occ. 4,925,202 | 52,288,022 36-1 94-3 19200 ae 16,171,400 |220, 255, 867 152-0 99-4 
1930e esas 3,097,508 | 38,043,527 26-3 85-1 1928: 15,830, 831 208,010,555 140-1 96-9 
1938. ...... _ 8,447,653 | 44,158,767 30-5 81-2 19027. ceoee 12,857,622 |172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
TOS4 5.00. 2,622,584 | 24,935,704 17-2 82-7 1926. 22-0 9,975,451 |144, 877,789 100-0 100-1 





(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. (?) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE II.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1941, AND IN NOVEMBER, 1940 


‘“‘N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


ooo 
—  o— 0 Ooo — — — — ——o 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Cities 
November | November 
1941 1940 
$ $ 

Prince Edward Island— 

Charlottetown... 5... 0.....ss5.6: 18,550 6,000 
Nova Scotia— 

PERALTA Xeric ra cei Es Merolar Band 85,235 272, 803 

New: Glasgow. ..cc0 coe sets cies ook 11,200 1,054 
ESV dnC yaad = Nes. EER. clk 30, 800 137,550 

New Brunswick— 

Prederictone.: ois tons 5 oe kee. No report 2,250 
eMonctond 64 <3). ah. eed ar. 1,342,997 22,985 
BO IN COMME ha. sation t tet cae 21,431 11,958 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)...... 1,527,243 1,216,533 
T@UCHEOME sett BiG. OG. hel celeas: 254,625 85,425 

Shawinigan Falls.................. 206,615 161,750 
Sherbrooke. thon. eee Adee en 177,260 87,800 
MEROISARAIVICTOS. Ar cies okicor kh As. 52,045 76,731 
PNLCSUIMOUNGMcr cee hice on hoe cane 7,935 9,986 

Ontario— 

Belleville gis Cale sa Rie. 5 epee se 's siekpportie Mae 5 ’ 500 19 ’ 190 
*Brantford....... reteset St Aa he Bh a es: 42,882 13,782 

Chatham aio aiid ehale taka: c: oftel ala debch a amene Rel ofc 12, 167 36, 700 
MRONb \Williarmer caccheas sets e conc 101, 166 28,360 

Cll Re able aad ed Rares WL ae ae ieee ENS 14,725 19, 805 
Goel plies: Bk bes oh teh eka! 32,085 30,910 
Pla nitOumer ets iets ce te 275,743 1,197,299 
eicingston. Wee Bice. See ee! 75,060 72,040 
MIE CHEDCR ak’ fF Ge avn hues dua 45,605 46,150 
MEONGON a ee Nees. Pe. Sea 54,665 102, 140 

Oshawa seh nin eh. ecb Sale we 2 159,490 16,295 
DE Re ea eae < Mor 117,300 670, 800 

Owem sound. )asth eeend fer | ay 60, 653 1,80 
PEcrerporouch feria he maree soe 26,595 812, 837 
MEOLUPAELNUT: erent. Ge emen eT en 87,360 55,360 
“Sie Catharines sack ccc ceetolbie Jeie 143,465 47,545 
MUA OMAGH oc is ase se ag Ble tes 15,275 24,171 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Cities Se ee 
November | Nevember 
1941 1940 
$ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
Sarnia pecis 8 ae bey ete ern 4, dg 20,680 29,670 
Sanltisces Marion. ee #2 ee 43,558 43,471 
*Stratlordeey: Gratis. Oka vere 7,730 11,537 
*orontomeaivr sac, S08. ee 789,341 677,587 
Boast YOPKEWH.. oc. enee eae oe 150, 793 66,703 
* Windsor once: AMM Eo ote. ok DERE 109, 238 124,780 
INT Y CESICO” nen. rce «suns voice tet 29,560 25,930 
Woodstocks as (ee.. FiGI 2G). 7m 14, 163 14,200 
Oke wp ote ee. 3 en 183,150 179, 650 
Manitoba— 
*Brandonugeris! esi SRE ee 11, 150 1,750 
St.Boniface: wy sasse. oh Ae 19,775 29,180 
*WinnipegiOid| AsO bae . ak 301,900 144, 650 
Saskatchewan— 
"MOQSOISAW cee nce oe cs 4,303 3,475 
*Regive.: arses seas.) Veo 29, 245 24,350 
*Saskatoonts. (sede. desc. eee 14,800 8,775 
Alberta— 
SC aleaRyess... srdtschis Peo 6 fee A 196, 147 37,201 
*Baimontons aa. . ffl. RIBBON: 22 799,442 27,270 
Methbridge wl) Stag hiee. ite 36, 605 28,145 
Modicine:Hatet: «tt orcs. eee 21,470 2,125 
British Colurbia— 
INSHAIMOMe rs. ere ed A. ee 6,575 5,000 
*New: Westminster. +). 22.00 622005 98,146 
Princeshuperti f.6 ve isk 6,925 37,060 
VANCOUVER rc thee ceremonies 16,000 12,550 
North: Vantouven,jaiediyte +. ota 522,920 546, 795 
WernOle \eice. sa eucore ie ss 4,150 375 
Victoria! ARH AS, 2a 105, 637 89,381 
Total 58 Municipalities........... (1)8,573,689 | 7,716,170 
Total 35 Municipalities.......... -| 7,471,400 | 6,824,862 





Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910 


(4) 57 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
SEPTEMBER-OcToBER REcORD 


[HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 

November, 1941, summarizes the Septem- 
ber-October employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment “Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed October 13 was 97,034, a 
decrease of 3,014 as compared with Septem- 
ber 15. Of this total, 28,722 had been classified 
by interviewing panels as unsuitable - for 
ordinary industrial employment, 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 6,620, 
a decrease of 1,304 as compared with Septem- 
ber 15. Those registered as unemployed casual 
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workers (being persons who normally seek 
their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 
numbered 9,420, a decrease of 91 as compared 
with September 15. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at October 13 were 
88,816 wholly unemployed, 138,832 temporarily 
stopped, and 477 unemployed casual workers. 
Of those wholly unemployed, 3,482 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment, and 4,082 
had been classified as unable for good cause 
to transfer to another area. As compared 
with September 15, the numbers wholly unem- 
ployed showed a decrease of 7,730, those 
temporarily stopped a decrease of 2,217, and 
unemployed casual workers a decrease of 66. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowance on the registers at 
October 13 was 147,541, as compared with 
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157,466 at September 15, and 696,962 at 
October 14, 1940. 


United States 


Total civil: non-agricultural employment in 
November (40,693,000) was 3,165,000 greater 
than in November, 1940 and 4,114,000 above 
the November, 1929 level, according to a 
statement issued on December 31 by United 
States Secretary of Labour, Miss Frances 
Perkins. Due primarily to seasonal recessions 
in the manufacturing, transportation, and 
fianance and service groups, there was a de- 
crease in employment between mid-October 
and mid-November, 1941 of 83,000. 

While 70,000 fewer factory workers were 
employed in November than in the preceding 
month, the deciine in factory employment was 
of less than the usual seasonal proportion. 
Employment continued to advance sharply in 
shipbuilding and aircraft industries, while 
moderate increases were reported in a number 
of other industries. These gains were offset, 
however, by seasonal losses in canning and 
clothing industries and also by employment 
reductions in many establishments where 
operations have been curtailed in the effort 
to conserve critical raw materials. 

Employment in the transportation and 
public-utility group declined by 58,000 from 
October to November; the finance and service 
group showed a decrease of 25,000; and the 
mining group showed a small decrease (4,000). 
These losses over the month interval were 
partly offset by increases in trade (61,000) and 
government (3,000). Federal construction con- 
tinued to rise sharply but a seasonal decrease 
occurred in non-Federal construction and total 
construction showed a gain of only 10,000 
workers. 

The greater part of the gain of 3,165,000 in 
non-agricultural employment over the year 
occurred in manufacturing with an increase 
of 1,734,000 workers. Employment in Federal, 
State, and local government services increased 
391,000; trade increased 336,000; construction 
rose 261,000; transportation, 242,000; finance 
and service, 143,000; and mining, 58,000. 

Seasonal declines in employment occurred 
in canning and preserving (49,600), sawmills 
(11,500), and women’s clothing (9,700). In 
the automobile industry reduced production 
quotas resulted in a decline of 7,300 workers, 
the November total of 511,400 being 2:2 per 
cent lower than in November a year ago. 

The employment index for all manufactur- 
ing industries combined in November stood at 


134-5 of the 1923-25 average, and the payroll 
index was 165-5. Compared with November, 
1940, factory employment has increased 17-3 
per cent and payrolls 42-2 per cent. The con- 
siderably greater increase in payrolls reflects 
expansion in working hours, overtime pay- 
ments, and wage-rate increases. 


Wage-rate increases averaging 8-1 per 
cent, and affecting 165,511 factory wage 
earners, were reported by 586 co-operating 
establishments between mid-October and mid- 
November. The number affected by wage in- 
creases in November was less than in any 
month since March, 1941. Since January, 
wage increases affecting more than 4,500,000 
workers have been reported. 


Employment in anthracite and bituminous 
coal mines showed virtually no change between 
October and November, but payrolls in both 
industries declined (15 per cent and 5 per 
cent, respectively) partly as a result of holi- 
days observed in the first half of November. 
Less than seasonal reductions were reported 
by quarries and non-metallic mines, while 
employment in metal mines showed virtually 
no change and payrolls rose slightly. Whole- 
sale-trade employment and payrolls showed 
slight contra-seasonal gains, largely as a re- 
sult of pronounced employment increases 
in establishments handling farm products. 
Greater-than-seasonal increases occurred in re- 
tail trade, despite employment losses ex- 
perienced by automobile, lumber, and build- 
ing-material dealers, and dealers in radios and 
household appliances, 


Increased activity on the construction of 
Naval Vessels and non-residential buildings 
was largely responsible for an employment 
increase of 81,000 in the month ending 
November 15 on_ construction projects 
financed from regular Federal appropriations. 
The number of men at work on low-rent 
projects of the United States Housing 
Authority declined from 40,800 to 36,000. 
Seasonal employment decreases occurred on 
both maintenance and new road _ projects 
financed from State funds. A _ preliminary 
estimate indicates that 23,000 persons were 
added to executive service payrolls in Novem- 
ber. Employment on work relief projects of 
the Work Projects Administration rose 16,000 
in November and 83,000 were added to the 
rolls of the National Youth Administration. 
About 1,000 fewer persons were employed in 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
November. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1227 of 
the Lanour Gazette for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion; (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a quota 
of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
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in 1924, were suspended in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Kight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms -following:— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department toncerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and: supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
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time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that. other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 


tions to the department with which the con- 


tract 1s. made.. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebee and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the rgeular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
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are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During December 


During the month of December the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request 94 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Gov- 
ernment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply referred to 
above) appear hereunder:— 


Group “A”? CoNTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Building construction at Kenora, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Bergman & Nelson, Ltd., Ken- 
ora, Ont. Date of contract, December 1, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $5,740. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers... $0 85 


Brick and hollow tile pe helpers alee 
and tempering mortar).. RPS CaO, TOMS 0 45 
Carpenters and cia seve 
Cement finishers. . ; 
Cement and concrete mixer Operatdrse 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or sink hee ; 
Compressor operators me sasoline: or selebtatay! 
Drivers.. ; 
Driver, horse aot eartal 
Driver, team and wagon.. ; ‘ 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. ..... 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. 
Three or more drums.. 
Engineers, on steel erection.. 
Engineers, crane (steam, gieoline?. or electric) 
Enginemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators—tower (gaddlines e or electric) 
Habourersiss, .cgh files 0h 
Lathers—metal.. .. .. 
Lathers—wood.. .. . 


qoooeoocoocos 
> SD Hw Or Or NT CO ONT OD 
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Per hour 

Linoleum layers.. 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and trast 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers... 0 60 
Painters (spray).. 0 70 
Painters and glaziers... .. . 0 60 
Plasterers thls  seeeeiet fost so Sects toe bale le 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers pee and tempering 

material).. ; 0 45 
Plumbers and at enpanitvenae: 0 70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. .. .. ss 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal... We 0 70 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 0 70 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. .. 0 65 
Shovel operators (gasoline).. 1 00 
Structural steel workers... .. . 0 90 
Tile setters, asphalt.. ods. 3 0 65 
Tile setters’ Bens oe men gat ea? td 

help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 
Waxers and Holishiers (oor) =: ve 0 45 
Welders and burners—on steel Mieco e. 0 90 


Development work at St. Joseph, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Johnson Bros. Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont. Date of contract, December 3, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $50,472.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Bi ae kcmartinse spe itucere t+ os sais $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... ; 0 45 
Carpenters.and Joiners. «gle fe. Ws os se 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Con Shee 
Steam.. 
Gasoline or electtiae 
Drivers.. F 
Driver; horse ashi ar 
Driver, team and vaca 
Drill runners. 
Engineers, crane eae Donen or Sleckvies 
Enginemen, stationary... 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck avers 
Motor truck driver and tuck 
Powdermen.. 
Pumpmen.. Pie s 
Road grader Spaiiore 
Horsedrawn.. 
Including team.. 
Gasoline. . ; 
Road roller operators | (henna or POR ON 
Steam shovel engineers. ate 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators teaeoline 
Tractor operators (small).. os: PG 
Tractor operators (Le Cournales ee pos 3% 
Watchmen.. oe 


SeoHroCooOCeoOCocoCoOSCS 
ook RRO Roo 
SSOansesccosouauacan 


ooorcjcocorcoco 
WCOODeoaanam te co 
OKoocroecononcd 


Additional development work at Mount 
Pleasant, PEI. Name of contractors, Curran 
& Briggs, Ltd., Toronto. Ont. Date of contract, 
December 3, 1941. Amount of contract, $203,- 
207.25. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphait rakers.. : é $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, surg uhee unt. spieatienint 0) 40 
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Per hour 

Carpenters; ANG \JOMELS)., Lei 'sisy wesley s muete uate eee 0 55 
Cement finishers.. , d 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer HV oneratares 

Steam.. : 0 60 

Gasoline or pine tries ; ‘i 0 45 
Compressor operators (easoline ¢ or Dtestaty 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse ain wade 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Dri runners. ..2 .- 0 45 
Labourers... 0 35 
Motor truck scree , 0 40 
Motor truck driver and nick. 1 35 


Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. jeage 

Including team.. .. . 

Gasoline. . ae ‘ 
Road roller operators (steann or Poneniineie 
Steam shovel engineers. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (oesgines 

Tractor operators (small).. r 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, Av ae 
Watchmen.. See ete 


oo 6 8 S28: oS 0 2:02 > 
GSQorP onan oD D> & 
ooo oonoooncSe 


Additional development work at Mohawk, 
Ont. Name of contractors, King Paving Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 3, 1941. Amount of contract, $170,220. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, ehoauuace nee ceradoran 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. . shine Ameen eee eine, pate Ctl i 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... Pe Sse kas es a a 0 45 
Carpenters and) JOINETSs. “is cee eee. Peel. = 0070 
Cement finishers... .. .. pees eT, 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Srmcratnrn’ 
Steam.. 


Gasoline or pleeknic aa Be 
Compressor operators Gasoline or Wiesel: 
Drivers.. : 

Driver, horse a) earn 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Labourers. . é 

Motor truck avers 

Motor truck driver and ice 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawi t.\ deere 6s 

Including team.. .. .. 

Gasoline. . es ass 
Road _ roller Operators (steame or Ad gsolingy i 
Steam shovel engineers. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. ‘ 

Shovel operators évasoliney% 

Tractor operators (small).. 

Tractor operators (UA toca Pay 
Watchmen.. 


mpeoocoocoooose 
Pe Pe Re NT Ot HR Or Or OD? 
anonnondodac cn 
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Development work at Douglas, Man. Name 
of contractors, Long Lac Construction Co., 
Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 3, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$39,036. A fair wages schedule was includrd 
in the contract as follows:— 


Alta. 


Asphalt rakers.. mG 
Asphalt tampers, Reoativere aa, apreaders.. 
Blacksmiths. . ene Se 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 
Carpenters and Jae a 
Cement finishers.. te 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. ; 
Gasoline or Ragiet 
Compressor operators Gasoline or Osetra 
Drivers. . 
Driver, horse nai caves 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drill runners. 
Electricians Gingide igitenieny:. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. . 
Three orumore Grums.:. o/s) fe: eae cree ele 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. 
Labourers.. - 
Motor truck doueren . 
Motor truck driver and oe oon 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Powdermen.. 
Pumpmen.. ; ; 
Road grader Spemtors: 
Horsedrawn.. “i 
Including™teamysecs on eee 
Gasoline. . 
Road _ roller apeestars (eas or it A EEN 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers... .. apes 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. . 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. ; 
Shovel operators (ooaline yey 
Tractor operators (small).. 
Tractor operators (Hediournenus ate 
Watchmen.. aor 


Per hour 


$0 54 
0 45 
0 65 


aown oS 


ooo co oso & 
COCR) eel ee ee os 
oo 
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Additional development work at Granum, 


Asphalt rakers.. 


Asphalt tampers, soutien end ecadurn a 


Blacksmiths... .., 6. 
Blacksmiths’ holnanth: 


Compressor operators asoline o or releatric wn 


Drivers.. . 
Driver, horse ya Carte 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drill runners. stoma 
Motor truck aie 
Motor truck driver and peaaley: 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. . 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Powdermen.. 
Pumpmen.. “fs stay 
Road grader Operators: 
Horsedrawn.. 
Including team.. 
Gasoline.. 


Road roller dperdiad (steam. or casos ye 


Shovel operators (gasoline).. 

Tractor operators (small).. 

Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc. we 
Watchmen.. 

Labourers.. . 


Name of contractors, General Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, December 3, 1941. 
$39,036. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, 


Per hour 


$0 55 
0 45 
0 60 
0 45 
0 50 
0 40 
0 55 
0 70 
0 50 
0 45 
1 45 
0 55 
0 45 
0 50 
0 50 


oooor,oc*coeoo 
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Development work at Souris, Man. Name 
of contractors, Tomlinson Construction Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 4, 1941. Amount of contract, $470,150.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

ReMISIE PARELS, coe” esa uecturks eo as s'saa tear ateo OF 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. . ABLGGM tere ee ae ticte lenis 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ Pies”? eeaee ahs 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer A ARES 

Steam.. 0 70 

Gasoline or phdctric 1c. 0 45 
Compressor operators (asotine ¢ or ie es wh 0 45 
Drivers. . 0 40 
Driver, horse at stn 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 85 
BD PEANMELS ar cet eh ots, lotta ee os 0 50 
Labourers.. 0. 40 
Motor truck scsi ; 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Pate a 1 40 


Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawn 2. 0 ss % 
Including team.. 
Gasoline. . az a 
Road roller ee ted (Sen or meena 
* Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Tractor operators.. .. . 
Watchmen... .. .. 


oooocooo 
Words mo fp 
Coocoooeoon 


Construction of a water supply main ‘at 
Neepawa, Man. Name of contractors, Henry 
Borger & Son, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, December 5, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,315. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Bae kccnmb Sacks UAlaiuay ble oi Mam e's pala: oh eek “He SOL OD 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . BO MRIS Sere else eaeierettete 0 45 
Carpenters anti joiners 0%. 2 a? San. oP 0 80 
Cement finishers... .. .. Serene 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Rupee: 
Steam.. 


Gasoline or ee : ; 
Compressor operators (gasoline or Leer 
Drivers. . 

Driver, horse a as 

Driver, team and wagon. 

Drill runners. 

Dragline Bperators (team or Pegeonneye. 
Dragline firemen.. 

Dragline oilers... .. .. . 

Labourers. . 

Machinists. . me 

Machinists’ epee) 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and thapkes 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . , 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ nes al men 


oocoorocococoocoorcooceocoo 
ORR RE DREDOMOOHL HP RN 
Cnr oonnrnooocoor wero one 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
OV CLOINIEM A 0us s} dais) Poets cten sici > aewioh 18k so cede 0 50 
Pumpmen.. . 0 45 
Watchmen.. . 0 35 


Road development at Fort William, Ont. 
Name of contractor, E. A. Bell, Fort William, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 6, 1941. 


Amount of contract, $4,886.75. 
schedule was 
follows :— 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Asphalt rakers.. 


Asphalt tampers, ones OR errenders 


Blacksmiths.. ; 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 
Carpenters and joiners. 
Cement finishers... a 
Cement and concrete mixer ene iis: 
Steam.. : 
Gasoline or pi cinha t 


Compressor operators (gasoline or electric). 


Drivers.. 
Driver, horse ay i earn, 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Drill runners. ‘ A 
Engineers, operate, pine 
Single or double drums.. : 
Three or more Grums... o%. 0, os». 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. . 
Labourers.. 
Machinists.. : 
Machinists’ haps 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and thick 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers,. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 
Powdermen.. 
Pumpmen.. 
Riggers (g¢ ener 
Road grader Sabehaee 
Horsedrawis os c«s, ess 
Including team.. 
Gasoline.. 


Road roller peony wens Casal or WEEE torsion 


Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. : 

Shovel operators READE fe 

Tractor operators (small).. : : 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, pot 
WV GENINICTD. RULE) rte sa'edinn is Uletous are Misceate emai 
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A fair wages 
included in the contract as 


Per hour 


cooocoocooroooeoeoco 
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Additional development work at Cartierville, 


Asphalt rakers.. 


Asphalt tampers, Envooters aad St Ye ele 


Blacksmiths. . Sons 
Carpenters and aa PS he 
Cement finishers.. : 
Cement and concrete mixer pera 
Steam. . 
Gasoline or Biceiio 


Compressor operators CEasotine or “ electric). 


WIVES. : .. 

Driver, horse and catty: 

Driver, team and wagon. 

Drill runners. 

Electricians (inside ‘wiremen) .. 

Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. 

Enginemen, stationary... .. 

Hod carriers... .. . 


Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, Armand 
Sicotte & Sons, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 6, 1941. 
$120,157.60. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, 


Per hour 


oooocoococo 
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4 Per hour Per hour 

Labourers. . 0 46 Compressor operators basing or electric).. 0 50 
Machinists. . 0 75 Drivers.. - 0 40 
Motor truck drivers ke etn Re os, Bibs 0 45 Driver, horse aad ott a 0 55 
Motor truck driver and irene Solon te, erent te 1 45 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 58 Drill runners. as : 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. : 0 50 Electricians pect acementc, 0 70 
Phimbers ‘and steamitters.. se .ce e e 0 90 Engineers, operating, steam: 
Riggers (general)... .. .. 0 58 Single or double drums.. .. 


Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. .. 

Including team.. 

Gasoline.. : : 
Road _ roller Opbrators (steant’ or ye eae 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers... ..°:. .. .. <. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. . 

Shovel operators (gasoline).. 

Tractor operators (small).. : spacence Ate 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc. yn Ae 
Watchmen.. Sra 


coooroocoroocoooco 
ROOD UADWNI OD Moo ff 
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Development work at Hertney, Man. Name 
of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, December 
1, 1941. Amount of contract, $230,251.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
* tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. 4 $0 54 
Asphalt tampers, mnoettiers bead Sareea! 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . ; 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer Operators: 

Steam... a 0 70 

Gasoline or elecetio ‘ oe 0 45 
Compressor operators (gasoline or “electric)... 0 45 
Drivers. . Ane iad Re eisai 0 40 
Driver, horse aad eae : 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 85 
Drill runners.. .. 0 50 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck ice, a 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck. 1 40 


Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. 

Including team.. 

Gasoline. . me ; 
Road roller operators (ateane or pygasolncy?. 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. : 

Tractor operators... 
Watchmen.. 


oLo So Ss Sooo 
WDA Dowr 
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Additional development work at Sydney, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Standard Paving 
Maritime Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
December 15, 1941. Amount of contract, $433,- 
363.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. : 1. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, Snoothers rane! soreatera 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. Ss 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... .. 0 90 
Cement finishers. . : ft fe 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer eperateee 

Steam.. - 0 65 

Gasoline or eleduies 0 50 


Three or more drums.. .. 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. 
Labourers. . 

Machinists. . bead tenes 
Machinists’ helper 

Motor truck driver and truck. 
Motor truck drivers.. A 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. orn: ; 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Powdermen.. 

Pumpmen.. 

Riggers (genetal is 

Road grader Operator: 

Horsedrawn.. .. .. .. 

Including team.. .. .. 

Gasoline.. 5 
Road roller operator team, or Se es te 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .... .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers. . 

Shovel operators Ce 

Tractor operators (small).. 5 
_Tractor operators Ce eo aeats sole 
Watchmen.. 


Scooococcocorcooococse 
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Construction of water supply main at Caron, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Saskatoon Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of 
contract, December 10, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,931. A fair wages schedule was in- 


cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Blacksmiths. . a 

Blacksmiths’ helpers... 4 

Carpenters and joiners.. .. . 

Cement finishers. . 

Cement and concrete mixer TESS pay 
Steam.. 

Gasoline or eleetries: 3 

Compressor operators (gasoline or elect 

Drivers.. A 

Driver, horse Aa ee 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners. 

Dragline gneraiaas (Be or 

Dragline firemen.. 

Dragline oilers.. 

Engineer, operating, icone 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. : 

Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline.< or ft leetriay 

Enginemen, stationary.. 

Labourers.. 

Machinists. . 

Machinists’ belperse 

Motor truck drivers. 

Motor truck driver and irook.. ses 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 

Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 

Plumbers hnd/ steamfitters:« «scm sae) op nd. «- 

Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 

Powdermen.. .. 


Uib anole) Ae: 


eSCoroocoocooooo 
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Perhour wages schedule was included in the contract 


Burpraent oes: oe Pere ittinen plete anaes 0 45 as follows:— 
Road grader Beratorat 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. ... 
Three or more drums.. .. . 
Enginemen, stationary... .. 
Labourers.. 
Machinists. . 
Machinists’ Se oaths 
Motor truck drivers.. nyiaee 
Motor truck driver and ree ees. 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. . 
Powdermen. . 
Buropmen.. .. . 
Riggers eee 
Road grader ae 
Horsedrawn.. .. 
Including team.. 
Gasoline. . 


Road roller Curators Giiath: or “pagolineye 


Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. . 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. : 

Shovel operators Pesolthen. 

Tractor operators (small).. ; : 

aREAGLOE operators (ie Tourient ate.y 
Vatchmen.. Acar ners 


Additional development work at DeWinton, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Dutton Bros. & Co., 
Date of contract, December 
Amount of contract, $7,712. A fair 


Calgary, Alta. 
15, 1941. 


42360—8 


oqooocoormocoocnoeocqcoo 
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Horsedrawn.. oes le 0 40 fe Per hour 
Including team.. .. .. 0 70 sphalt rakers.. .. .. -» $0 60 
SOR Pe 7” 0 50 Asphalt tampers, sihcothers Sant Saree anees 0 50 
Road roller operators (Giek or sage aN Kerr id 0 70 Blacksmiths.. .. . we Se seine oe Tales tata UME 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 Blacksmiths’ feliers'= Sade aioe oak ack Soa OO 0 50 
Seericienel cranemen 0 75 Carpenters ‘and joiners.) 2 2%. SOR, 0 95 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. ee Lee Sour) CO Cement finishers.. .. .. - se ae . 0 60 
Peat SGOVONOUCTS cic es ne se ns wk dh 50 Cement and concrete mixer ' operators: 
Shovel operators.. .. De aah Rant oa ne 1 00 Steam.. 0 70 
Tractor operators Gmail. EI BE) Gasoline or electric. . . . 0 55 
Prarior Operators (heTournenn, ete pe -0 60 Compressor operators (gasoline ¢ or ene. 0 55 
WheurehunGMasmka@astattte,. ki) Dike, oc «dobbs 0 30 Drivers. . 0 45 
Driver, horse anal Sanh. 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. é Sere oe 0 55 
Additional development work at Kohler, Ont. ee stationary... .. ; 
Name of contractors, Law Construction Ltd., Motor anus drivees * alte 0 50 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 12, Motor truck driver and truck.. ; 1 50 
1941. Amount of contract, $16,609. <A fair ee ieee sep Torey : a 
3 ; ipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
wages schedule was included in the contract Ba ieriient: 0 55 
as follows:— Pumpmen.. , 0 55 
Per hour Road grader AR 
Asphalt rakers.. ; $0 55 Horsedrawn.. 0 50 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers ‘and spreaders... 0 45 Including team.. .. 0 80 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. 0 60 Gasoline. . -- 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . Poe 0 45 Road roller operators (steam or ."zasoline).. 0 70 
Carpenters and joiners.. .... .. . 0 70 Rodmen, reinforced steel. 0 55 
Cement finishers.. A 0 60 Steam shovel engineers.. .. 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer ¢ operators: Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam.. , 0 65 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Gasoline or electric... : oe OU Steam shovel oilers.. : 0 50 
Compressor operators (easoline or “electric).. 0 50 Shovel operators (gasoline).. 1 00 
Drivers.* . 0 40 Tractor operators (small).. 5 aa 0 674 
Driver, horse ‘ane Sheds 0 55 Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc. sie 0 70 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 Watchmen.. 0 40 
Drill runners. . 0 50 
Electricians Gaede Ridonte 0 70 


Development work at Elgin, Man. Name of 
contractors, McCormick Construction Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, December 
16, 1941. Amount of contract, $31,873.50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakersIOieHGs I. EV PSOne 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 0 45 
Blacksmiths... sues. wag i ee a rue 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ feniers ast Uniakestes Wein Ee dee hud oe hase 0 45 
Carpentversand joinerses)s, Sah eee 0 90 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Ug side 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer : Bopratatee 

Steam.. vials 

Gasoline or alativion 


Compressor operators peadohnete or | teeta 
Drivers.. 

Driver, horse and cant 

Driver, team and wagon.... .. 

Teteurets.. Ae 

Motor truck caveen 

Motor truck driver and eridles 

Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. 

Including team.. 

Gasoline.. ; 
Road _ roller operators (steam or AS ete e 
Steam shovel engineers. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (ghcolneyt: 
Tractor operators.. 

Watchmen.. . 


Lek J mm o> Sa =m J) 
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Development work at Halbrite, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Bird Construction Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, December 
8, 1941. Amount of contract, $195,719. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. : 
Asphalt tampers, eee ‘Wa’ srreadere 
Blacksmiths. . Tort aie 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . pairs cr OP 
Carpenters’ and jOMers... .. ssucclee cenne 
Cement finishers... aie 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Gasoline or electric. . a 
Compressor operators easotine or electri 
Drivers... a ieee 
Driver, horse ad’ batt 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Drill runners. 
Electricians Cinwlde Ln A 
Engineers, crane (steam, gasoline or electric) 
Enginemen, stationary.. 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck iver 4 : 
Motor truck driver and conto ; 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Powdermen.. 
Pumpmen.. 
Road grader pheratobs: 
Horsedrawn.. 
Including team.. 
Gasoline. . Bie 
Road roller eneraters (stoner or Bes Sortay 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engincers.. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 2 
Shovel operators (eapolieye 
Tractor operators (small).. 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc. wy 
Watchmen.. 


ocooocooroccocooooooeoooo 
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Additional development work at Mountain 
View, Ont. Name of contractors, H. J. Mc- 
Farland Construction Co., Picton, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 15, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $16,302.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. Se $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, eaoothers ane ore 0 45 
Blacksmiths... a. <. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . AG eS | 0 45 
@arpenters7andjJOMerS. 20%. mente ene el ei 0 70 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer hence cre 

Steam.. 

Gasoline or sleceic. : ee 
Compressor operators (gasoline ¢ or Silectan). 
Drivers. 

Driver, Bhuis oak darts. 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 
Labourers. . 4 rena 
Motor truck cee 

Motor truck driver and tick 
Road grader operators: 


meococoeocoeoo 
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ELOLSCULAWINS av ae tie see peek svaeone oie mimes 0 45 
Rie uci g TtEAM. «cts et sis vee Re 0 80 
Gasoline... .. . ae 0 50 
Road roller Operstors tethank or  decestney 0 65 
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Per hour 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel ocilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators fgucoline’ 1 00 
Tractor operators (small).. wate 0 50 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, ete." 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Additional development work at Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. Name of contractors, Storms 
Contracting Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 15, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $150,553.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ‘ $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, mnoothers aad! Poreatorse. 0 40 
Blacksmiths. . 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Reipers. 0 40 
Brick and hollow tile meek 0 75 


Brick and hollow tile eae helpers Thee 


and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters and aenase POSE Stas 0 55. 
Cement finishers.. yl 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Popemione 

Steam.. : 0 60 

Gasoline or electric! se 0 45 
Compressor operators Gasoline or gk a 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse aaa cave 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. § 0 60 
Drill runners. 8 0 45: 
Electricians Pinside eireen).2 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Sines or double drums.. 0 60: 

Three or more drums.. .. .. 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower (ouconne or aE) 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35. 
Machinists.. mrss Be 0 60 
Machinists’ helpers, 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... 0 40 
Motor truck driver and inicie 1 35 
Painters (spray).. 0 65. 
Painters and Hate 5 Sconae's 0 55 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 0 60 
Powdermen.. 0 45. 
Pumpmen.. : 0 45. 
Riggers (g sone 0 50 


Road grader oper isE 
Horsedrawn.. Sue 
Including team.. .. .. 
Gasoline.. : 
Road roller yeasts Coan. or ee RTE pe 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 
Shovel operators (aay 
Tractor operators (small).. x 
Tractor operators (Levotea oth. he 
Watchmen.. 


SS. 22S OO OO. OSS ore > 
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Additional development work at Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Brennan Paving 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 18, 1941. Amount of contract, 
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$23,465. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, gwidothers and ercesdors4: 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . pO eee toe 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. . 0 45 
Carpenters and Daas sas 0 70 
Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer hopératorss 


Steam. hs 0 65 

Caniing or ieee 0 50 
Drivers.. ‘ 0 40 
Driver, horse Jee petal 0 55 
ort, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. Bupa! ig 0 50 
Enginemen, Oe ome 0 50 

Labourers. . Lee 0 40 

Motor truck even? 0 45 
Motor truck driver and mack 1 45 
Powdermen.. . 0 50 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. 

Including team.. 

Gasoline.. 


Road roller orators ee or Pe eoimaye 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. .. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. : 

Shovel operators (gasoline). 

Tractor operators (small).. see 
Tractor operators (LeTournend, etsy. 
Watchmen.. 


oooroocoorocoeocoe 
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Additional development at Prince Albert, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Messrs. C. Mam- 
czasz and J. Rollack, Prince Albert, Sask. Date 
of contract, December 24, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $26,318. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. , $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, =p wa ad pte SR ae 0 40 
Blacksmiths. . i 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . ANG oaerthieegits ye 0 40 
Carpentersyand pjOInErss) ai b.ckivais | aah le. hte 0 70 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer s omeretones 

Steam.. 

Gasoline or hiectitiess ; ; 
Compressor operators Gasoline or s elecbeie hie 
Drivers.. 4 3 Usted 
Driver, horse aiid panty 
Driver, team and wagon.. 

Labourers. . p BS tae 
Motor truck rivera. . 
Motor truck driver and re 
Road grader operators: 

ETOTSCOTAWIN.« sccnes, eh hrs 

including fea. css eee ee. 

Gasoline. . ae ots 
Road roller Beeratorn (steam or Mensoline) 
Steam shovel engineers. Pe Moen 
Steam shovel, Cranemien ..0 sree. ~ + se we. uk ol. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. a 

Shovel operators (gasoline). . 

Tractor operators (small).. 

Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc. ye 
Watchmen.. 
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Development work at Yarmouth, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Tomlinson Construction Co., 
42360—84 
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Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 


ber 26, 1941. Amount of contract, $558,211. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. F $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers carl euresdecs 0 40 
Blacksmiths... .. . 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 
Cement finishers. . = eee 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer SR it te 

Steam.. : 0 60 

Gasoline or pihrtriek 4 a, 0 45 
Compressor operators Ceasoline or pelea ee 0 45 
Drivers.. : ia 0 35 
Driver, horse eat’ carts 0 50 
Drives team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Electricians (inside Pichon). 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 60 

Three or more drums.. . 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary.. . 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Machinists.. .. 0 60 
Machinists’ helpers 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Moa 1435 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Powdermen<?. #35 “fi beses. 24) 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 45 
Riggers (general) i 0 50 


Road grader operateres 

HIOMSEGTAWIes. <5. cee 

Including team.. 

Gasoline. . : ap 
Road roller operons fat ene? or DeBeeniiey 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. eee 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .. «. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers. . : 

Shovel operators i amolicteves 

Tractor operators (small).. 

Tractor operators (LeT snthonts, ete! aay 
Watchmen.. 


oococoocoocoococoococ°o 
Wor DOO TOR DAD SP 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
ples, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Notrt.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Royat CANADIAN MountTep Potice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Overshoes... .. .. .. .. .. .. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Cardigan Jackets... .. .. ..Bates and Innes  Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
Keak rae ee, ee .. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Service Shirts.. .. ,. Woodse’ Mig. +4 Colaiitds 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Varsity Slickers.. .. .. .. .. Tower Canadian Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Sun Helmets.. .. .. Hawley Products Canada, 


Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type Cancellers, etc. .. .. Pritchard - Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, _ daters, 
ELON Oe ce hahaa ta SeLCh ard weeenGr CWS ee O-, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..The Paris Wincey Mills 


Ltd., Paris, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Barringham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
.. Pritchard - Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Scales.. .. 
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Contractor 


Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Mayer Sealing Devices 
Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 
Monarch Belting Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Nature of Contract 
Mail Bag Fittings... ..te- oe 


MailaBbar Fittings... <<<. 
Mail Bag Fittings... .. 


WMarilebacebitbines. acetic 


and Mail 
; <¢ Hugh .-Carson. ‘Co.; 
Ottawa, Ont. 
.. .. Jd. Spencer Turcer Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Letter Pouches 


Bags... +. Ltd., 


Mail Bagging... .. .. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND THE BLACKSMITHS AND 
HELPERS UNION oF CANADA, LocaAL No. 1. 


Agreement in effect from November 10, 1941, 
for the duration of the war and wartime con- 
tracts. Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Hours, 44 per week on day shift, 45 
hours on second and third shifts, on which 9 
hours’ pay to be given for 8 hours’ work on 
second shift and 74 hours’ work on third shift; 
overtime iat time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter, and double 
time for all work on Sundays and nine specified 
holidays. Minimum hourly wage rates effective 
from September 23: blacksmiths, 90 cents, black- 
smiths’ helpers, 65 cents. A cost of living bonus 
to be paid in accordance with Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 and amendments. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—THE MONTREAL TRAM- 
WAYS COMPANY AND THE ASSOCIATION OF 
THE EMPLOYEES OF THE MONTREAL TRAM- 
WAYS COMPANY. 


Agreement in effect from July 24, 1940 (wage 
rates, etc. from July 1, 1940) to July 23, 1943, 
or for the duration of the war, whichever period 
is longer. Reports of a board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act which decided 
against the request of an organization for a 
separate agreement for bus drivers, etc., were 
published in the Lasour Gazerte, February, 
1941, page 99, and August, 1941, page 891. A 
request for another board to settle a dispute as 
to.a cost of living bonus was not granted, as 


noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1941, 
page 1041. 

Transportation Department—Hours for con- 
ductors, motormen, operators and autobus chauf- 
feurs limited to 54 per week, but if sufficient 
men not available, up to 60 hours may be worked. 
Overtime: time and one half for all work over 
60 hours in a week; for all work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays, 5 cents per hour 
extra to be paid. Hourly wage rates: conductors, 
motormen and car starters, 50 cents during first 
year’s service, 55 cents during second year’s ser- 
vice and 60 cents thereafter (5 cents extra to 
operators of one man cars); autobus chauffeurs, 
61 cents during first year’s service, 65 cents 
during second year; hillmen and switchmen 40 
cents during first year, 42 cents during second 
year’s service (these are increases of 5 cents 
per hour over the previous rates). Provision 
is made for seniority rights and for one week’s 
vacation with pay. 

Rolling Stock Department—Hours: 45 per 
week at Youville shops, 44 at car barns; over- 
time at time and one half for all time over 10 
hours in a week day; for work on Sundays and 
legal holidays, time and one quarter. Certain 
standard hourly wage rates in Youville shops: 
machinists 58 to 72 cents, millwrights 68. to 
72 cents, welders 62 to 70 cents, blacksmiths 
60 to 70 cents, toolmakers 70 to 78 cents, pattern- 
makers 72 cents, other skilled trades 52 to 70 
cents, improvers in mechanical trades 42 to 50 
cents, labourers 38 to 42 cents. Certain 
standard hourly wage rates in car barns: truck, 
brake, motor and electrical inspectors 54 to 
60 cents, pitmen 54 to 60 cents, labourers 38 to 
42 cents. An amount equal to 10 per cent of 
total existing payrolls to be established as a 
general increase and distributed among em- 
ployees in accordance with the standard wage 
rates. One week’s vacation with pay. 

Construction Department.—Hours 48 per week 
in track department, 44 in construction shops: 
overtime at time and one quarter for work 
over 10 hours (in track department time and 
one half for day gangs after midnight) on 
week days, and time and one half for work 
over 10 hours on Sundays and holidays. One 
week’s vacation with pay to employees of this 
department. Certain standard hourly wage 
rates: in track division, trackmen 51 to 56 
cents, sectionmen 40 and 46 cents, welders 58 
to 62 cenits, mechanics 60 to 66 cents; in 
structures division (maintenance)—carpenters, 
electricians and plumbers 60 to 68 cents, brick- 
layers and painters 60 to 65 cents, helpers 40 
to 50 cents. An amount equal to 10 per cent 
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of total existing payrolls to be established as a 
general increase and distributed among em- 
ployees in accordance with the standard wage 
rates. 

Autobus—Mechanical.—Hours, 50 per week; 
overtime at time and one half for vork over 
10 hours in a day; time and one quarcer for all 
work on Sundays and legal holidays. Certain 
standard hourly wage rates: mechanics 44 to 
76 cents, apprentices 28 to 38 cents, electricians 
40 to 70 cents, body workers 59 to 70 cents, 
cleaners and washers 38 to 42 cents. An amount 
of 10 per cent of total existing payrolls to be 
established as a general increase and distri- 
buted among employees in accordance with the 
standard wage rates, to be established by the 
Company. One week’s vacation with pay. 

Power House.—Station operators previously 
working 56 hours per week to work 48 hours 
(a 6-day week) with approximately the same 
annual income; overtime at time and one half 
for all time over 10 hours on any week day; 
operating employees in the power houses and 
substations to be paid 5 cents extra for work 
on Sundays and seven specified holidays. Main- 
tenance men of the power department to receive 
an increase of 10 per cent. Certain standard 
hourly wage rates: operators 66 and 70 cents, 
floormen 59 cents, electricians (maintenance) 
62 to 70 cents, helpers 51 to 56 cents, engine- 
men 66 and 70 cents, firemen 52 to 56 cents, 
oilers 50 to 54 cents, cleaners 42 to 46 cents. 
One week’s vacation with pay. 

Overhead Department —Hours, 45 per week; 
overtime at time and one quarter after 10 
hours’ work on any day of the week; time and 
one quarter for all work on Sundays and 
legal holidays. Certain standard hourly wage 
rates: linemen 60 to 62 cents, groundmen 55 to 
58 cents, chauffeurs 55 to 58 cents, conduit in- 
spectors 60 cents. An amount of 10 per cent 
of the total existing payrolls to be established 
as a general increase and distributed among 
employees in accordance with the standard wage 
scale. One week’s vacation with pay. 

Cashier’s Department—Monthly wage rates: 
box exchange clerks from $65 during first year 
to $85 after two years; branch ticket salesmen 
$95 during first year and $100 after first year: 
transfer clerks $110, ticket clerks and relief 
men $120. 

Promotions to be made with justice, con- 
sidering ability and seniority. The total gross 
receipts of the company from passenger bus 
and tramway fares to be computed for twelve 
months ending June 30 of each year, and if 
such receipts exceed the sum of fifteen million 
dollars, the company will set aside 25 per cent 
of such excess as a fund to be paid as addi- 
tional remuneration to employees who have 
earned $2,500 or less during such twelve 
months and have been continuously on the 
payroll during this period. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—ToRONTO 'TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND THE IXMPLOYEES OF THE 
ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT (MEMBERS OF THE 


CANADIAN ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION, 
LocaL No. 1). 
The agreement which came into effect 
April 1, 1938, and was summarized in the 


Labour GAzerTE, December, 1938, page 1413, 
was renewed without change for the period 
April I, 1940 to April 1, 1942. The commis- 
sion granted a cost of living bonus of 3 cents 
per hour from October 1, 1940, and an addi- 
tional 2 cents per hour from June 1, 1941. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—THE HAMILTON STREET 
RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 107. 


This agreement came into effect April 1, 
1936, and was amended April 15, 1939 to 
provide for a vacation with pay, as summar- 
ized in the Lasour Gazettr, August, 1936, 
page 748, and August, 1939, page 858. From 
June 1, 1940, an increase of 2 cents per hour 
in wage rates was granted without any amend- 
ment to the agreement. The agreement was 
amended from June 1, 1941, to provide for an 
increase of 5 cents per hour for hourly paid 
employees and of $10 per month for monthly 
paid employees, over the rates effective from 
April, 1986 to May, 1940. Certain hourly wage 
rates, effective from June 1, 1941: one man 
car and bus operators from 53 cents during 
first year of service to 63 cents after two years 
(two man car operators 5 cents per hour less) ; 
ticket clerks $125 per month; blacksmiths 614 
cents, painters 574 cents, pitmen 53 and 574 
cents, electricians 64 cents, other trades 574 
and 623 cents, car cleaners 50 and 522 cents. 


LONDON AND Port STANLEY, ONTARIO.— 
SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND WORKING COoN- 
DITIONS FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE LONDON 
AND Port STANLEY RAILWAY (MEMBERS OF 
THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 262). 


Schedule in effect from May 1, 1941, subject 
to 30 days’ notice. Hours, 48 per week; 
overtime at time and one-half except that 
passenger and freight crews to be paid over- 
time only after 9 hours’ work. Hourly wage 
rates: motormen and conductors 50 cents 
during first year, 55 cents second year, brake- 
men 45 and 47 cents, shop mechanics 60 and 
65. cents, linemen 52 to 60 cents, machinist 
helper 48 cents, car cleaners 42 cents, main- 
tenance of way men 46 cents; clerks $65 to 
$130 per month, freight and passenger agents 
$150. Provision is made for seniority rights, 
settlement of disputes; one week’s vacation for 
those with one and under five years’ service, 
two weeks with over five years’ service. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO—SANDWICH, WINDSOR AND 
AMHERSTBURG RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MorTor COoacH 
EiMPLoYEers, Division 616. 

Agreement in effect January 1, 1941, to 

December 31, 1941, and till 30 days’ notice. 

All employees to become union members 
within 30 days of their employment. The 

Company agrees to the check-off of union dues 

and assessments. Hours for bus operators to 

be as close as possible to 9 hours per day, 
cut may not exceed 10 hours, to be completed 
within 11 consecutive hours, where possible; 
for all employees other than operators, 48 per 
week. Hourly wage rates for bus operators, 
from 55 cents during first six months’ service 
to 70 cents after two years’ service; overtime 
for bus operators 20 cents per hour for all 
work over 10 hours in a day. Hourly wage 
rates for shop and maintenance men: licensed 
motor mechanics 80 cents, helpers 72 cents, 
trouble shooter and air mechanic 75 cents, 

service men 64 cents, washers and cleaners 65 

cents, machinist and toolmaker 82 cents, elee- 

trician and general maintenance man 80 cents, 

welder 75 cents; overtime to be paid at 30 

cents per hour extra. Apprentices from 30 
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cents during first six months to 50 cents during 
second half of third year. Provision is made 
for seniority rights, one week’s vacation with 
pay and for arbitration of disputes. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO—PuBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMISSION OF Port ARTHUR AND AMAL- 
GAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 966. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to May 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Hours, 48 per week as nearly as possible for 
car operators, 44 for car house and trackmen. 
Hourly wage rates for two-man car operators, 
from 45 cents during first six months’ service 
to 543 cents after one year; for one-man car 
operators, from 52% cents during first six 
months’ service to 62 cents after one year. 
Hourly wage rates: carpenter, painter, machinist 
and blacksmith 65 cents, pitmen 57 and 62 
cents, car cleaners 50 cents, track bonder 53 
cents, trackmen 51 cents. A cost of living 
bonus of $1.25 per week for each 5 per cent 
rise in cost of living since August, 1939. 
Provision is made for seniority rights, one 
week’s vacation with pay, ten days sick leave 
with pay if employee has been absent through 


illness for 20 consecutive days in the same year. 


and for settlement of disputes. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO—CITY or Fort 
WILLIAM AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 
DIvIston 966. 

Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942 and till a new agreement is made. This 
agreement is similar to that noted above 
between the same local and the Port Arthur 
Public Utilities, with the exception of the 
following hourly basic wage rates: painters 61 
cents, pitmen 55 and 60 cents, track bonder 
51 cents, trackmen 49 cents. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND MoToRMEN, CoNDUCTORS 
AND BUSMEN EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. No discrimination on account of 
employees being or not being union members. 
Hours: runs to be as nearly as possible a 7- 
hour day; overtime at time and one-half for 
all work over 72 hours in any day. Hourly 
wage rates, effective from April 1, 1941: two- 
man car operators 51 cents during first six 
months’ service to 59 cents after 18 months’ 
Service; one-man car operators and busmen 
5 cents per hour extra; for work on Sunday, 
5 cents per hour over the week-day rates. 
Provision is made for seniority rights, two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, and for the settle- 
ment of grievances. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. No discrimination on account of 
employees being or not being union members. 
Hours: in car house section, 48 per week, but 
not more than 88 hours in a two week period ' 
in shops section, 44 per week; overtime and 
all work on Sundays and Dominion holidays, 
time and one-half. Hourly wage rates, effec- 
tive from April 1, 1941: machinists, black- 
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smiths, welders, carpenters, pipefitters, wire- 
men, etc., 74 cents; wheelmen, electric 
repairmen, motor inspectors, 634 cents; oilers, 
pitmen, 57 cents; motor repairmen, mechanics’ 
helpers, etc., 55 cents; general helpers 45 cents; 
apprentices from 28 cents during first six 
months to 68 cents during second half of fifth 
year. Provision is made for seniority rights, 
apprentice regulations, two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, and for the settlement of grievances. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY AND Motor Bus AND TrucK 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect June 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. No discrimination on account of 
employees being or not being union members. 
Hours: 8 per day, except for truck drivers, 
bus inspectors and employees on special main- 
tenance work whose work cannot be completed 
in 8 hours, and who may work an 84 hour 
day; overtime and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, at time and one-half. Hourly wage 
rates: first class mechanics 74 cents, second 
class mechanics 63 cents, mechanics’ helpers 49 
to 59 cents; general helpers 45 cents, truck 
drivers 54 cents, body maintenance men 59 and 
74 cents. Provision is made for seniority 
rights, two weeks’ vacation with pay, and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—-WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND TRACK DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. No discrimination on account of 
employees being or not being union members. 
Hours: 48 per week from May 1, to September 
30, and 44 hours from October 1, to April 30; 
overtime and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
time and one-half (except those whose regular 
shift is on Sunday or holiday, to whom another 
day off in the seven will be given). Hourly 
wage rates: leading trackmen 633 cents, elec- 
tric welders 674 cents, acetylene cutters 57 
cents; switch inspectors and repairmen, grinder 
men, truck drivers, etc., 54 cents, labourers 45 
cents. Provision is made for two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay, seniority rights and settlement 
of grievances. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CITY oF REGINA AND 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELectric RAILwAy EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 
588. 


Certain hourly wage rates effective since 
April 1, 1941, under this agreement are: motor 
conductors from 5124 cents during first six 
months’ service to 67 cents after second year; 
machinist and welder 71 cents; machinist, 
carpenter, painter and blacksmith 68 cents, car 
cleaners 53 cents, linemen 73 cents, trackmen 
52 cents. 


BRITISH CoLuMBIA ELecrric RAILWAY Com- 
PANY, Lip. AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCTA- 
TION OF STREET AND ELxecrric RAILWAY 


EMPLOYEES, DIvISIoNsS 101 (VANCOUVER), 
134 (NEW WESTMINSTER) AND 109 
(VICTORIA). 


Agreement in effect from March 1, 1941, to 
February 28, 1944, and thereafter, subject to 
notice. 

City and Suburban Lines—Hours for motor- 
men and conductors: 8 per day as nearly as 
possible with every sixth day off; overtime 
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payable after 84 hours’ work, at time and 
one-half for first hour, and double time there- 
after. For motor bus operators (mainland), 
time and one-half payable for all time on 
regular runs over 84 hours, time and one- 
quarter for all work on Sundays. Hourly 
wage rates: motormen and conductors from 59 
cents during first six months to 69 cents after 
18 months’ service; one man car operators 75 
cents; motor bus operators (mainland), 75 
cents. 

Interurban Lines—Hours: 8 per day, with 
five days off per month; overtime at time and 
one-half for work per 8% hours in case of 
passenger runs and over 8 hours in case of 
freight or work train runs, with double time 
for any work over 16 hours; time and one- 
quarter for all work on Sundays. Hourly wage 
rates: for passenger motormen and conductors, 
from 59 cents during first six months’ service 
to 71 cents after 18 months; for freight motor- 
men and conductors, from 62 cents during first 
six months’ service to 734 cents after 18 
months; for passenger brakemen, from 59 cents 
during first six months’ service to 68 cents 
after 18 months; for freight brakemen 69 
cents, trolleymen 67 cents. 


Shop and Barn Departments.——Hours, 44 per 
week, with overtime payable at time and one- 
half for first five hours and double time there- 
after; time and one-half for all work on 
Saturday afternoon, Sundays and _ holidays. 
Hourly wage rates: ‘motor car and freight car 
repairers from 62 cents during first six months’ 
service to 72 cents after 18 months; mechanics’ 
helpers 574 to 674 cents; car cleaners 52 and 
58 cents; painters and carpenters 783 cents, 
machinists and blacksmiths 81 cents; appren- 
tices from 38 cents during first year to 53 cents 
in fourth year; freight shed checkers 63 cents; 
freight shed truckers 604 cents. 


Track Maintenance—Hours: 44 per week; 
overtime at time and one-half; all work on 
Saturday afternons, Sundays and holidays, time 
and one half. Hourly wage rates: 514 cents for 


first three months and 56 cents thereafter on 


interurban lines; 554 cents for first three 
months and 60 cents thereafter on city and 
suburban lines; track welders 74% cents, black- 
smith 79 cents, yard men ivransauver)! 584 
cents. 
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Freight and Baggageroom—Hours: 8 per 
day; overtime at time and one-half to 10 p.m.; 
all other overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. Monthly wage rates 
for baggageroom men: $138.90 at Vancouver, 
$134.40: at New Westminster. 


Station Agents—Hours: 10 per day for 6 
days per week; on Sundays one-half hour for 
attendance on each regular passenger or 
express train; two whole days off per month. 
Overtime at time and one-half. Monthly wage 
rates for station agents: $140.40 and $158.40, 
with free house, fuel and light. 


Garagemen at New Westminster—Hours 48 
per week; time and one-half for overtime. 
Hourly wage rates: mechanics 69 and 78 cents. 


General—All wage rates are subject to a 
bonus of 24 cents per hour for every 5 per 
cent increase in the cost of living over the 
March, 1941 level. All employees to be union 
members. Provision is made for seniority 
rights, two weeks’ vacation with pay and the 
settlement of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article:— 


Bakers and Bakery Salesmen, Montreal 
(amendment) 

Work Glove Operators and _ Blockers, 
Province of Quebec (amendment) 
Fine Glove Manufacturing Industry, 

Province of Quebec (amendment) 

Textile and Jute Bag Manufacturing, 
Montreal (amendmert) 

Can and Metal Container Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec (amend- 
ment) 

Paint Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec (amendment) 

Funeral Undertakers, Montreal (amend- 
ment) 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


ea Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazetrr, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made betwen the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 


the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship. 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
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the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
_ obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazertre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of eight agreements, as noted 
below. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements governing the paper box (corru- 
gated paper) manufacturing industry through- 
out the province, building trades at Montreal 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 6; another amendment to the paper 
box (corrugated paper) manufacturing indus- 
try, an amendment to the dress manufacturing 
industry throughout the province, in the issue 
of December 18; clerks and accountants at 
Jonquiére and Kenogami, in the issue of 
December 20. In addition, Orders in Council 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
during December, approving or amending the 
constitution and by-laws of certain parity com- 


mittees and others approving the levying of 
assessments by certain parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable foods, etc. 


Bakers AND Bakery SALESMEN, MontTREAL.— 
An Order in Council, dated December 4, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 6, extends the terms of the agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1939, page 1064, Sep- 
tember, 1940, page 970, January, 1941, page 70, 
and February, page 183) to March 31, 1942. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Work GLOVE OPERATORS AND BLOCKERS, PRov- 
INCE OF QuEeBEC.—An Order in Council, dated 
December 4, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 6, extends the terms 
of this agreement (LaBour GAZETTE, September, 
1940, page 971, March, 1941, page 333, and 
October, page 1314) to December 31, 1942. 


FInE GLoveE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROV- 
INCE OF QUEBEC.—An Order in Council, dated 
December 4, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 6, extends the terms 
of this agreement (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1941, 
page 472, July, page 854, and October, page 
1314) to December 31, 1942. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


-TEXTILE AND JUTE Bag MANUFACTURING, 

MontreaL.—An Order in Council, dated Decem- 
ber 19, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 27, extends the terms of this 
agreement (LABouR GAZETTE, May, 1939, page 
527, March, 1940, page 282, June, 1940, page 
608 and February, 1941, page 183) to December 
31, 1942. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


CAN AND MertTan CoNTAINER MANUFACTURING 
InpustTRY, PRovINce oF QuEBEC—An Order in 
Council, dated December 18, and published in the 
Quebee Official Gazette, December 27, extends 
the terms of this agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1940, page 496, June, page 608, July, page 
730, January, 1941, page 70, and May, page 593) 
to December 31, 1942. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Ete. 


Patnt Manuractrurine INpustry, PROVINCE 
OF QuEBEC.—An Order in Council, dated Decem- 
ber 19, and published in the Quebee Official 
Gazette, December 27, extends the terms of this 
agreement (Lanour Gazette, March, 1940, page 
282) to February 28, 1942. 


Service: Business and’ Personal 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL.—An Order 
in Council, dated December 9, and published in 
the Quebee Official Gazette, December 27, ex- 
tends the terms of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1940, page 610, May, 1941, page 
593, October, page 1316 and November, page 
pay from January 4, 1942, for a period of 60 

ays. 


a 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1941 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 declined from 116-3 
at November 1 to 115-8 at December 1. The 
decrease was due almost entirely to a decline 
in the food group from 125-4 to 123-8. The 
clothing group was fractionally lower while 
other principal groups were unchanged. The 
decline in the food group was due to lower 
prices for eggs, meats and fresh fruits while 
the prices of butter and fresh vegetables 
advanced. Comparative figures for the total 
index at certain dates are, 115-8 at December 
1, 1941; 116-3 at November 1; 108-0 at 
December 2, 1940; and 100-8 at August i 
1939. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 

August, 1939, the increase in the cost of 
living as indicated by the index at December 
1 was 14-9 points. 
_ Foods advanced 24:7 per cent between 
August, 1939, and December, 1941; clothing 
19-8 per cent; home furnishings and services 
16-8 per cent; fuel and light 13-8 per cent; 
rent 7-1 per cent; and miscellaneous 5:3 per 
cent. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, the Order 
having been amended to change the effective 
date from November 17 to December 1. The 
text of P.C. 8527 which appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerre for November on page 1371 
provided that no person should sell any goods 
or supply services at prices higher than dur- 
ing the period September 15 to October ié® 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. In the lLasour 
Gazerte for December on pages 1498 to 1501 
under the title “Stabilization of Prices in 
Canada” there appears an outline of the meas- 
ures taken by the Board. Prices of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, furs and certain kinds of fresh, 
cured and canned fish have been exempted by 
the Board from the provisions of the maximum 
prices regulations. The order does not apply 
to sales by farmers and fishermen to 
dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to 
consumers. On December 19 the Board 
announced that an increase in the price of 
milk by one cent per quart might be author- 
ized in certain areas and under specified con- 
ditions. Authorization for similarly limited in- 


creases in retail prices of some kinds of tea 
in certain provinces, by amounts up to five 
cents per pound, was announced on January 16. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average 
expenditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; 
miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
523.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index was 
$40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105°3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; 
September, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120-6. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index of wholesale prices on the base of 1926 
as 100 was 93-8 for the week ended December 
26 as compared with 93-9 for the week ended 
November 28, 94:0 for the week ended 
November 7 and: 93:3 for that ended October 
3. The slight decline recorded during Decem- 
ber reflected substantial decline in the prices 
of lard and eggs and smaller declines in the 
prices of furs, cheese, cotton fabrics and cedar 
lumber which more than offset increases in 
the prices of grains, flour, potatoes, fish, live 
stock, fresh meats, raw cotton, carpets, spruce 
and hemlock lumber, and coal. 

Comparative figures for the general index 
at certain dates are 93-8 for the week ended 
December 26, 93:9 for the week ended 
November 28; 94:0 for the month of Novem- 
ber; 84-2 for December, 1940; and 72-3 for 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 


On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 


Home 
— Fuel and Furnishings | Miscel- 
Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
TOTS oe eae Me cre Wartate ate meer 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
NOTE g ee ee Oe el atte oisceretn er 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
Cee ee hee chen An cael SEBO Goan 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
TGTG oot ee) kit kil sostiee uee 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
LOL 7 een ree eer tome ties steer 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
POLS ee 3 eee ES: le ate Shorateiet ors 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
TOTO tee Che Fasocns lao omine Meer 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
AOD) ere coe hoe etre etre ete aiecraterst ere 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
5 OPA Me PARAS SPs SNe IAS or caot cae 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
OO eur. o iepnemnn ede ce 10-2 Sucteratens 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
Ey 8 Wei MEIN fae Ta oh | Rane on be 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
TODA ey OMe ed cl ey. he eeetens 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
OSB yee s eeu Marten cs ava cos esanonere 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
PO26 eee ORO TRUS alee stals 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
SOE gb a Gih: Se EO UTA a IRS a) Beenie Cc 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
OAR eur da a's ere ld aie Mellhans (eigteusserealenets 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
EOE Gist are hte ae rant U uauimed wah 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
POS Ore rar MRE Veer ON Se Bist 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
LOST tere tore ae Re eas 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
AOSD SP ae eat. Aiwa] ear, Ae Ne 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
FOS SoA iy wees Ae oe ei aectalll, cteaie ree matcioes 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
ROSA Wee rate usc endl Me aio stata, Seer 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
AG3 5s Mas eteha tes OCR, Se ne, 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
HOSGR acu erhe . dtortes leone ee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
GS rs Peds le TRE one Se eeteet: 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
HOSS! Cee ee de See ees ae 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
Amusty Ll sistas spa betes 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
Septembberiin.. a ase : 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Octoberh20sb cee... 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
Novem berid ac cced eats s lint 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
WIOCHMLDEN: Le s.ciasterces « 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
Weal. oa.c 5. Bee ae 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JamMinry 2: 26 eee... 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Moebruary. lode. vere e 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Marebl 2428 25:,.ceee 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
Roribel yo cdb es ocak 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
AV clon edocs cette 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
ARS Tenth Cees re Mads es 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106°5 101-8 
ALS 2e si iec.s oats, Seccklee eis 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
uamst: 1s sv ccese le es . 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
ee PA ea ae . 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
etober 1) .4os...0.s0k% . 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November Liics..5.- : 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... : 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
DOA aphasia eae eto csate 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
TANUATY: Ton tp cicsiede sete de : 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Webruary Dose oe cso. . 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
March le cek a eet. re 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
INS 1S URGE oer aeny Ram an 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
AY UCase feekay nila lay sheke 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
UDO aera eonle cies sca cae 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
BU yte ioe eek eh ok 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
Auguste | eat ne cebiaes 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... : 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Oetobertltostee. seek : 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... . 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December | sj..00) dao . 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for ail adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 


Dec. 
1914 


Dee. | Dec.}| Dec. 
1915 | 1916 | 1918 


Dec.| Dec.| Dec. 
1926 | 1929 | 1933 


_—.s|§ ——————_s |§ ——————_. | ————————_ | — | Ss | Ss J | | | J | _—_ 


Commodities Unit 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. 
Beef, round steak....... lb. 
Beef, rib roast.......... lb. 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. 
Beef, stewing........... lb. 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. 


Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| Ib. 
Pork, salt mess......... ] 


Bacon, not sliced....... lb. 
Bacon, sliced........... Ib. 
Ptsp rset COG... . 0. sss lb. 
a 

Fish, finnan haddie.....] lb. 
Tardy weecee. eee ora lb. 
Hirgastresiigtee o/s. e doz. 
eggs, cooking.......... doz. 
MICS 5c Re et cons, arches ese at. 
Butter, dairy........... lb 
Butter, creamery....... lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild] lb. 
Bread, white........... lb. 
OVO UT ee eth cory certs: feces 
Rolled oats, bulk...... Ib 
PICO sec chet eye oneie tons 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.| tin 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... tin 
Corn, canned, 2’s......- tin 
eae OPI 5 hes miny 6 0 Ib. 
ONIONS Ree enero nie § lb. 
ObRCOCR Ee ratte iat ee 75 Ib 
Rotatoes einen fens 15 |b. 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 
Prunes, medium........ lb 


Raisins seedless, 16 oz.. pkg. 


Currants, bulk......... 


eaches, canned 2’s.....| tin 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib....... tin 
Sugar, granulated....... lb. 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 
Peanblack Mi... ose lb. 
MOO TCC r  cdsh we ep acts ces lb. 
Cocoa, Pb... 0... ss. ss tin 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 

ORO ae ee ae Nees ails sos ton 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 
Wood, hard, stove...... cord 
Wood, soft, long....... cord 
Wood, soft, stove...... cord 


c c. Cc 
23-3 | 25-8 | 36-7 
pfoie bosoylfetarayorans 22-5 | 33-3 


ee ee ee ce 


wre 


oo) 
OOUNWO” DOME -E 


bow + 


Ge ve eich « 


Oo Or Cte Ors co 


BUSOROR VUE 
a 
oO 
COPRENO HOON 
NOONN® HWWOHD 
Oe OO CO NONINWwWO 


bo cw 
OPW PDT bo CO Or 0100 
D> Crowe 


— 


ee Cc iC ec 


es oC ee Ce i ar er ad 


es cs ee ce i ace ry 


ee ee i ie 


ee i ec oe rr 


es ee es ee er ed i ee ee ir erry 


4-84) 5-15] 9-28 


Dec.| Dec. 
1920 | 1922 
Cc. c 
35:6 | 26-4 
31-4 | 21-6 
28-6 | 19-7 
23-0 | 14-3 
19-2 | 10-9 
28-0 | 18-0 
33-4 | 26-5 
38-8 | 26-4 
35:3 | 26-1 
57-0 | 41-0 
61-7 | 45-7 
24-0 | 21-1 
21-1 | 20-0 
35-2 | 23-0 
84-2 | 60-3 
75-5 | 46-1 
15-6 | 11-9 
59-3 | 38-2 
65-3 | 44-4 
37-9 | 30-6h 
8-9 6-7 
7-0 4-4 
7-7 NOH) 
15-4 | 10-4 
20-5 | 17-5 
20-5 | 18-1 
20-3 | 16-2 
10-9 8-4 
5-8 4-4 

188-2 | 94-8 
41-8 | 23-7 
28-2 | 22-5 
26-2 } 19-1 
30-7 | 21-4 
29-2 | 24-1 
42-3 | 33-7 
718 6022 
13-4 9-3 
12-6 8-8 
60-6 | 59-3 
60-8 | 54-0 
382-5 | 28-0 

$ $ 
20-15] 18-28 
14-76] 12-05 
14-04) 12-61 
15-94] 14-18 
11-05] 9-42 
13-11} 11-57 


c c. c. 
28-4 | 35-1 | 19-0 
23-2 | 30-1 | 15-3 
21:3 | 28-1 | 14-8 
15-6 | 22-2 | 10-2 
12-1 | 18-1} 8-3 
19-8 | 24-9 | 11-3 
28-6 | 30-2 | 17-4 
28-7 | 28-9 | 15-6 
27-1 | 27-3 | 15-4 
42-6 | 39-7 | 21:1 
47-1 | 43-9 | 24-3 
20:8 | 21-0 | 17-2 
20:5 | 20-6 | 16-3 
23-6 | 21-4 | 13-4 
64-9 | 65-2 | 44-8 
50:8 | 50-5 | 30-9 
12-0 1228>} > 977 
39-5 | 48-8 | 22-2 
43-2 | 47-5 | 25-6 
30-4h} 83-1h} 19-82 

76) 7-9] 5:9 

5:2] 5-3] 3-1 

6:0) 6:5] 5-1 
10-8 | 10-3 | 8-0 
16-3 | 16-0 | 11-7 
17-0 | 16-3 | 12-3 
16-5 | 16-3 | 11-7 

8-1] 10:8} 4:3 

427 |e OL dd 

170-0 |188-7 | 88-6 
40-3 | 41-9 | 21-6 
20-0 | 21-5 | 15-1 
15-6 | 15-8 | 12-4 
18-6 | 16-3 | 16-7 
18-2 | 18-8 | 15-7 
29-2 | 26-8 | 20-1 
46-2 | 42-4 | 41-9 

8-1} 7-3] 8-0 

LAT NE Oe O Pees 7 
71-9 | 70-2 | 48-9 
61-1 | 60-4 | 39-4 
27-0 | 27-4 | 22-2 

$ $ 
16-83] 16-22} 15-20 
10-46] 10-10) 9-27 
13-43] 12-86) 11-63 


12-16) 12-18) 9-47 
14-51] 14-51) 11-36 
8-93) 8-69] 7-26 
10-94) 10-92) 8-68 


a ee 


—" —s me CO Or 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
FOR EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING 
OF DECEMBER, 1941 


August 1939 = 100 


Total Food Rent 
ite Mian: .|.$.0¢ -o-e0 Lots 126-4 104-2 
Sit Johan). 2F cp e114} 122*5 107°3 
Montreal .. 116°8 126-5 108°3 
Toronto... .. 114°5 123-5 108-5 
Winnipeg . 113-1 124-1 104-4 
Saskatoon .. .. 116-4 12721 113-1 
Edmonton .... 111-4 121-1 100-0 
Vancouver .... 112°4 124-1 99-4 


Home 
furnishings 
Fuel and and Miscel- 
light Clothing services laneous 
105-9 116-1 114°5 105-3 
109-5 120-8 115-9 107-0 
116°3 123-1 117-5 104-6 
117-7 117-3 114-1 106-9 
107°1 117-1 115°3 105°3 
107-0 119-9 120-2 104:7 
99-4 122-9 117-0 104-7 
111°5 118-8 Tiget 104-9 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIBS IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1985 to 1689=100) 





ee ee en ie SE | Don oe Oat aee geen aA 












































— Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
IRUBUS) gt A ae ge Te 97-3 £4-0 §3-1 94-9 94-9 §3-7 96-3 63-5 
oR nO ee ee ee ee 98-2 99-0 §7-2 68-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
IB Oe ees oa ore aan ae 2 161-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
SO e ce Sle. Scho te « DA 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
HBO My B.,. 568 ot Rf 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
TOZORS. B-BOtS Fatt 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
1639 
VOCUS ete ho) cob de 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
Mepiemubers.e.b-a4.. > 4: 97-4 100-0 89-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
Wecembers. 1.6.86 23k 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 105-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
1940 
Nicirclipenry. atte .)s'ah a3 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 105-2 103-0 
2 ites Ot ae eee dae A 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
SE Pe MUeL. eae Fas fe 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 105-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
December...) #08. .b.4 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 116-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
1941 
Gz. ED a ae are et a 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
PP GERWAT Ye ....ess go. obs 113-9 111-0 111-7 108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
Warechiee ty «Gut ee oleae 112-2 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 169-5 107-8 109-0 
PPI Tet EDS | Md fhe Ato 114-0 111-2 112-0 168-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
NES ie eet a one a Fee 113-0 110-8 111-1 108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 
INTE 2e See ee ee came eee 114-7 111-3 116-1 111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
alae Waa irae ieee. lye 120-3 115-6 120-8 116-1 116-2 111-5 114-0 115-9 
August. 124-1 119-9 125-1 119-8 120-2 117-5 119-1 118-1 
September 125-5 120-1 126-4 122-7 122-2 122-6 122-5 122-2 
WMehonen ee By abe aot 124-2 119-9 126-6 122-5 122-3 123-3 122-0 121-7 
Ne venir ber wie erentth 127-5 123-3 128-6 25-8 124-5 124-2 122-1 123-2 
WeceimrOer sess seid a 125-9 123-0 127-2 123-7 124-8 124-3 121-3 121-8 








August, 1939. The increase in the index during 
the year was 11:4 per cent and since the 
outbreak of war was about 30 per cent. The 


index of the prices of Canadian farm products - 


advanced 11-3 per cent during 1941 and 27-9 
per cent since the outbreak of war. Con- 
sumers’ goods advanced 33 per cent between 
August, 1939, and November, 1941, the latest 
date for which the group figures are available 


and producers’ goods 28 per cent during the 


same period. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 


wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
sot forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
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butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GazeTte. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerrn. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
medern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. ‘ 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazerrs, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462) the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Under authority conferred by 
Order in Council P.C. 5008 (Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1940, page 995), the Board from time 
to time fixed maximum rentals for housing 
accommodation in certain of the cities in the 
list on page 120. In these cities the maximum 
rentals already fixed continue unchanged, 
based in some cases on those in effect on 
January 2, 1940, and in the others on those 
in effect on January 2, 1941. The former are 
Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford 
Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, 
Calgary, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Prince 
Rupert, Vancouver, and Victoria; the latter 
are Truro, Moncton, Brockville, Belleville, 
Fort William, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Regina, 
Edmonton, Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge. 
In all the other cities in the ‘list the 
maximum rental for any housing accommoda- 
tion is the rental which was in effect on 
October 11, 1941. 


Retail Prices 


- Retail prices of meats again averaged 
lower at December 1 than one month earlier 
continuing the slightly downward movement 
which commenced in November. Prices were 
substantially higher than at the beginning of 
December, 1940. Sirloin steak averaged 33:8 
cents per pound at December 1, 34-2 at 
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November 1 and 29-9 cents at December 1 
1940; lamb averaged 31-1 cents per pound 
at December 1; 31-3 cents at November 1; 
and 27-2 cents at December 1, 1940; and 
fresh loin of pork 32-7 cents per pound for 
December, 32-8 for the previous month and 
24-5 cents for December, 1940. Bacon aver- 
aged 43-1 cents per pound for December, 
43-4 cents for November and 32:2 cents for 
December, 1940. The price of lard at 17-1 
cents per pound was 1 cent per pound lower 
at December 1, than for the previous month 
as compared with 10-5 cents for December 1, 
1940. The price of fresh eggs at 47-4 cents 
per dozen was nearly 4 cents per dozen lower 
than at November 1. The price at December 
1, 1940, was 46-2 cents per dozen. Produc- 
tion increased during the month under review 
and storage stocks while showing substantial 
reduction at December 1, from the previous 
month were slightly greater than at December 
1, 1940. The price of creamery butter at 
December 1 averaged 38-5 cents per pound, 
37-5 cents at November 1 and 39-3 cents at 
October 1. Production during November 
decreased about 40 per cent as compared with 
the previous month but was about the same 
as for November, 1940. Stocks in storage 
at December 1 were about one-sixth smaller 
than at November 1 but were more than 25 
per cent greater than at December 1, 1940. 
The price of cheese at 36-5 cents per pound 
was unchanged from the previous month 
following increases month by month during 
the last year. The average price at Decem- 
ber 1, 1940 was 23-4 cents per pound. 
Production of cheese during November while 
showing a substantial seasonal fall as com- 
pared with October was considerably greater 
than during November, 1940. The average 
price of flour at 3-6 cents per pound has been 
unchanged since September. The price of 
potatoes at 29-4 cents for 15 pounds at 
December was little changed during recent 
months as compared with 25-6 cents at 
December 1, 1940. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of December, 1941; Halifax, 
$18.25; Charlottetown, $17.60; Moncton, 
$18.50; Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $16.50; 
Sherbrooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; 


‘Montreal, $17.75; Ottawa, $18.50; Kingston, 


$18.50; Belleville, $1850; Oshawa, $18; 
Toronto, $16; St. Catharines, $18; Hamilton, 
$17.50; Brantford, $17.75; Galt, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $22. 
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Fae ee eee Re eS iad nS Aa eat ahi PRR ES ae te es 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
- = he »~ ha 2 

Hass bee sao Slee ne G alre. deedl ke Bodae 

er ea abd Wb Jaze fea ae Ar Cie 
LOCALITY 8 os) Seche alien lee. pad Dietig he teiededod aad: Bald Bast fon 
2G} 25 |aes| Rio | So] Zo] 8a | 6 | 28 78] 29] oa ag 8.0 
S210 (RES) oF |e | eo | So | an | ae lee] ae | 28] 28135 
28) 28 [ke] BE) 22) 28] 28 | 28 | 25 Bes) 88] aa | Sa | Bs 

Ses 8 ihe 

Apa des ca ecines | fh. cea. A eee NN Gilead ae a i 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33-8 | 29-8 | 29-0 | 21-1 | 17-5 | <3-4 | 21-4 | 31-1 | 32-7 | 29-0 | 24-9 | 24-0 | 39-2 | 43-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35-1 | 29-4 | 27-8 | 21-2 | 17-8 | 19-9 | 14-3 | 32-2 | 31-5 | 31-7 | 25-7 | 22-6 | 38-0 | 42-6 
$—Bydady 1.4... wh. 38-5 | 31-3 | 31-3 | 25 19-7 | 18 14 Stats. ox 30 MAS 23-1 | 38 42-6 
2—New Glasgow........... 35-5 | 30-7 | 30-6 | 22-8 | 17-7 | 20 15 34-5 | 32-4 | 35 97-3 | 23-4 | 37 42-1 
go Amnerst.: 8 ee, 31 27-5 | 25 Ori... PROB ie ST GesO cites. 25 Si! pista 43-1 
de Tdlifar.. fs . eerc. toes 33-8 | 27-6 | 25-5 | 19-6 | 18 17-5 | 14 29-9 | 31-3 | 28 25 a4 39 41:7 

Roe WIG OTE ook occ vce We bee's 30 25 7 al VERA epic cae ge ee SS. dee (ee aes 3 
6 Tron. Sk A a 36-7 | 29-3 | 29-3 | 20 15-8 [Qksotd beet. Cay eke oS 95-84, 2369) ope a 42-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 32-3 | 27-2 | 26-4 | 19-5 | 16-4 | 21-0 | 17-0 | 31-7 | 31-8 | 33-0 | 23-3 | 22-8 | 40-0 | 43-7 
New Brunswick (average)... .| 35-8 | 28-9 | 28-0 | 20-2 | 15-7 | 21-1 | 19-0 | 31-2 | 31-3 | 30-5 | 23-4 | 23-6]...... 42-2 
S “Moncton iii). 2k. & 33.7 | 27-3 | 27-4] 19-9 | 15 O08 Tike 30-74: 33>. bee 95-0.1 23-7 too 44-3 
Qe Sint FOUM os lee secs « soon 39-3 | 30-2 | 29-4] 21-3 | 17-1 | 20 19 30 31-6 | 29 93-9 °| 92°S4 40-9 
10—Fredericton............. 37-5 | 29-3 | 30-3'| 19-4] 15-6 | 23-2:]... 2. 94-971, 29-2 Fo cis 29.9 1 94.4 No: 42-7 
tf-2Bathuret.vet: conte. . al: 39. Bodh ae 25 20 A AN piestan BE ates 30 Ph Oe ae ebb 24. 9tr 3958 Tee 40-7 
Quebec (average)............. 31-8 | 29-0 | 25:9 | 19-8 | 13-7 | 21-7 | 19-0 | 31-1 | 27-3 | 24-3 | 22-2 | 23-2 ]...... 40-4 
12 Caebet hls: TET as -..| 31-9 | 29-8 | 22-6 | 20-2 | 11-4 | 22-2 | 20 O78 1 02.91.24 5 Me oy ee 37-3 
13—Three Rivers........... 32:2 | 28-6 | 24-5 | 19-1 | 15-2 | 22-4 ]...2.. 90.44) 96-8 Pile, A 92-6 | 21-9 |...... 44-6 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35-3 | 32-2 | 29-3 | 23-5 | 16 23 18 32-8 | 29-4 | 30 O04 98-39 lds 36-6 
5-tsorekh . viscose 0 28-2 | 26-4 | 17-4 | 13-1] 19-3 ]...... 30 PV ie it ere 10.7 | 22-3 ee 43-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 97.2 1°95:8' 128-0 1, 18-2 | 14-3 9270 ed. 30-031) 2581 baler. 90°7 14962) |, 43-5 
7 Se. Johiis.. | er 36-5 | 30 30 20 14 oO ees 38 O48 a ane OF.4 | 94-4 | ons. 40-6 
18—Thetford Mines......... 25-4 | 25-5 | 21-2 | 18 1-9 PA ee 30-5 | 22-5 | 22 90°7 129-3 1 2 35-4 
10-—-Montreal ote cee 35-1 | 31:2 | 28-8 | 20-6 |'13-9 | 20-3 |........ 30°51, 20-4¢br.0. 2 93 6b 2608 tes ok 42-1 
eer). Sod Mh. Ske 32-8 | 29-7 | 26-5 | 21 13-4-7°20:9 10. 9074") 90-6402, 93-91 26-8 thee 40-3 

Ontario (average)............ 34-2 | 30-9 | 30-4 | 22-0 | 18-3 | 24-7 | 23-2 | 31-2 | 34-8 | 30-5 | 26-2 | 24-9 | 38-4 | 42-8 | 

ee Ottnwae to. wt eee 36-8 | 32-1 | 32-7 | 23-7 | 17-5 | 23-2 | 22 30-8 | 32-5 | 29 25 25-3 | 40 44 
22—Brockville.............. 40 34 34 93-3.1.49-4- Le Pune) Fo a ey a ae 24-3 ee ek 41-9 
23—Kingston............... 32 98°7 | 29-2 | 21-3 | 16-1 | 24:8 1.18 29-3 | 33-8 | 30 25-5 | 25-9 | 35 41:6 
94 “Belleville. ). 2.52... Ak 99-7 | 28-3 | 27-6 | 19-3 | 15 > Sa ae ae 32-4 | 33-5 | 30 Ob) Of rr Beye 42-5 
25—Peterborough........... 33-3 | 30-3 | 30-2 | 21-8 | 18 De eee ee 3361135-9 | rex 25-7 | 25-8 | 42 42-6 
RO -Oshawec.. is. ces c etc 31-8 | 29-5 | 31-7 | 21-9 | 19-2 | 25-5 | 25 31-3 | 35-4 | 29 a7 23 38 42-9 
ST Oriliates:: tee. Ad 33-7 | 29-5 | 29-3 | 21 18-3 [24-3 7. 20. O09 °740 S307 iter 29:7. Se MEE 43-2 
BS aTORONEG «5 25 nt an vaste 36-4 | 32 34-7 | 24-4 | 20-5 | 25-4.]...... 31-5 | 36 31 24-9 | 27-2 | 36 45-6 
29—Niagara Falls........... 35-5 | 31-4 | 31-5 | 23-2 | 16-5 | 25-9 |...... S130 tears ae os) Ob ne ee 42-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 34 31-2 | 32-2 | 23-9 | 16-6 | 22-5 | 20 30-6 | 35-3 | 30 96-4 | 26-7 | 38 41-1 
ft—Hanvilton,.\..5:0.2.2.50 34-6 | 32-6 | 31-7 | 22-8 | 20-8 | 26-8 | 23 32-3 | 35-9 | 30 OS sd (OG Sess. Ze 42-7 
32—Brantford...........:..- 33-7 | 30-5 | 29-9 | 22-7 | 16-5 | 25-8 | 25 31-3 | 35-8 | 29-5 | 28-5 | 21-7 | 39 44-7 
OS Galt ory ta ke 33-5 | 30 31-3 | 23 19-2 | 27 25 31-7 | 36 33 26-TAbA he: 40 44-8 
34—Guelph...............4. 33-1 | 31-3 | 29-8 | 21-4 | 20-4 | 25-5 ]...... SYsuitse ol eee 97-4 1° 28-5, 42-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 33-8 | 31-8 | 30-2 | 21-9 | 19-3 | 25-9 ]...... 3321.) 36i44bs. .S 25 21.Bil: oe 43-3 

36—Woodstock.............. 36-7 | 31-3 1.909%) 1 22°71 19 IR 0 I aa Pte ee hey eee OA OR le snes 41 
G7—“Stratford: 2.9798 Ss 35-6 | 32 S216 1.93-5' 23-6 PON e! |. ee ies ay ad Pa 95-6 (S507 4h alee 45-2 
O8-Londom..2 5.) 2# bed hace 34-7 | 31-9 | 31-4 | 21-9 | 19 25-4 | 25 32-1 | 35-4 | 30 26-1 | 25-7 | 38 42-7 
39—St. Thomas............. 34-5 | 30-2 | 30-8 | 21-4 | 18 25-1 | 24 29-5 | 36-71 30-5 | 27-4]...... 40 42-7 
40—-Chatham,...0%:s02s040: 93 7 1.300% 0024 bh 21-9.116-4 26-401, 2 32-07-8674 1 eae TSU 26 6.25 oe 42-4 
41—Windsor..............6. 92-5. 1.09-G.1 20-2:1 91-3 | 18-1 | 25:71 94. | 30-31 33-01 St 1 97-2 124-02... 40-8 
SP Sarnla: 2 Ieee SASSO Fal oOsS Nt 22N2 18-9. 1826-7. 2. 8057" T 38-7 | 2ee. OSS) |e Se fal VA 42-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 33-7,|.30-3 | 30-3-| 20-7 | 18-8 | 24-3 |...2.. 30 93-5 e 94 On NOG-Dilievonte 43-9 
BA—-NOrth Day. i)...vesen 35-2 | 32-3 | 31 BY -SVE72G0t Samal eet 31 Pn a ene O57 1 Oe ere 44-3 

45--Sud buryises govt. As 32-2 | 30 28-5 | 21 17-1 (BE A At 32 35 28 97-2 |23-5 | 38 40 
BO Cobalt sete 's Sica obese oo pel ooenm rege, 93°. | 84 ee A ere Via ior kee 26 .| 24-7137. | 41-9 
ae Sees th te 29-6 | 27-3 | 28-3 | 20-6 | 16-7 | 21-2 | 23 31-7 | 33-9 | 35 26 25-9 | 39 40-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-3 | 31 26-5 | 21-2 | 16-2 | 23 23 30-7 | 30-1 | 28 23-6 | 22-7 | 38 42-4 
A0-—Port Arthur. cejsec s+ sae 33-4 | 30-2 | 27-2 | 19-8 | 17-2 | 22 23 30-4 | 34-5 | 32 9659 1.93.6) Lice 45-4 
50—Fort: William...) 0.05: 35-1 | 32 29-1 | 21-7 | 17-6 | 24-3 | 25 31-9 | 36-9 | 33 27 24.2 Isiah 43-5 
Manitoba (average)........... 32-2 | 27-7 | 27-9 | 21-1 | 17-8 | 21-8 | 19-0 | 28-3 | 34-6 | 25-5 | 25-9 | 22-9 ]...... 44-7 
5i—Winnipeg.«...0:. 0°. 2... 33-6 | 28-4 | 26-8 | 20-9 | 18-6 | 21-3 | 18 28-9 | 35-5 | 26 oF oY 22-91 ee 43-8 
§2—Brandoni...-. i.e. ss. 30-8 | 27 29 21-3 | 17 22-3 | 20 27-6 | 33-7 | 25 DAG Gs <Ge | beets ee 45-6 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 28-5 | 24-3 | 25-1 | 17-3 | 13-8 | 19-8 | 17-4 | 27-1 | 27-2 | 23-8 | 19-7 | 21-7 | 38-8 | 40-9 
53—Regina..............405 32-5 | 26-8 | 26-3 | 18-8 | 16-7 | 20-6 | 20 29-1 | 29-5 | 27 20-7 | 22-9 | 43 43-1 
54—Prince Albert........... 21 18-7 | 20 13-5 | 10-7 | 17 16 95:7 | 21 18 15-3 | 18-3 | 37 36-1 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-6 | 24-4 | 25-5 | 17-9 | 18-7 | 19-1 | 15-5 | 25-3 | 28-7 | 25 20 20-7 | 35 41-5 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 94,9 4 o7-34 eon | 19-1 | 14-2 | 92-58 8 28-1 | 29-4 | 25 92-7 | 25 40 42-7 
Alberta (average)............. 31-9 | 28-0 | 26-9 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 20-1 | 18-0 | 28-9 | 32-2 | 26-7 | 24-0 | 22-5 | 34-5 | 44-5 
57—Medicine Hat........... 28.6.1 28:5.1.00 |..005; 18:5 1 ce lee 30 A Peale Of S| 2h owe 43-1 
58—Drumbheller............. 33-3 | 31-3 | 24-3 | 20 16-7/ (31 20 28 33-3 | 28 25 22-5 | 35 42-8 
59—Edmonton.............. 26-8 | 23-7 | 24-6 | 15-7 | 13-4 | 19 16 26-2 | 32-6 | 22 24-5 | 22-2] 28-5 | 43-1 

BOOM CAEY 06 carga ce 32-9 | 28-3 | 29-8 | 19-8 | 18-5 | 21-5 | 18 30-8 | 33-5 | 30 26-4 | 24-8 | 40 46 
61—Lethbridge............. 33 98-2 196-6 119-8 113-9 119 Foo. 4 Ee ce ell Sper eet eo ee 47-5 
British Columbia (average)..| 37-1 | 32-4 | 33-2 | 22-9 | 22-5 | 27-1 | 26-0 | 33-4 | 35-1 | 30-3 | 26-9 | 25-3 | 44-2 | 47-6 

VES ee a eae ane $8.8 [oe ie 1 nur. 20:3.) 1828 cod ee 80-7) 1 34a 26 oe pee aS 43 
63—Nelson.............0080- 36-3 | 32-4 | 33-6 | 24-8 | 23 27-5 | 25 34-5 | 38-5 | 35 28-8 | 26 40 45-4 
64—T rails... ¢. 2 ae er ee 36-5 | 33 31 22-7 | 23-3 | 26-3 | 25 33-3 | 34-8 | 32 27-2 | 25-3 | 43 46-3 
65— New Westminster....... 36-7 | 32 32-9 | 21-9 | 22-6 | 24-9 | 21 31-5 | 32-5 | 28 25-7 | 24-5 | 44 48-7 
66—Vancouver.............. 37-3. 1°83-1.| 32-9 | 22-3 | 24 OFT ee 32-4 | 33-7 | 29 26-5 | 26-3 | 43 50-9 
Gi—-Victorial.0s..08. aa 41-3 | 36-5 | 37-3 | 24-2 | 25-1 | 30-6 | 30 34-1 | 35-9 | 25 27 26-7 | 50 50-1 
68—Nanaimo............... 38 32-7 | 82-1 |. 24-2 | 98-1 | 97 30 34-5 | 33-7 | 28 25-9 | 24-5 | 45 51-5 
69—Prince Rupert...........| 37-5 | 32-5 | 32-5 | 22-5 | 20 30 25 36-3 | 37-7 | 35 O83) 25-9 10s. 44-8 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1941 








oO 
Fish , a Butter 
a & > & ; fy 
a 8 & : 3 2s 8 38 = 
Qt &¢ ao} a ra] oe a2 oe $ 5 
HO a = eo) ome o oS 3 oP - 
“Ste | er be os 2 (ae hee doe? fae 5 . 
g4s | d's) ses] es] ds] as | gs | S86 26 5. 
aes |Sesi/258| 83 | #s | $8 | be | SBE a8 Bt 
Sta) Aaa] Zoo i=) 7 & o & am BAS =o 22, 
a8) = 0) Fy n 4 nn \o) =) oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
29-9 20-8 23-5 21-5 21-1 17-1 19-4 47-4 11-8 38-5 
34-6. G08!.! 22-0 17-9 22-2 18-0 19-5 55-1 11-3 42-0 
80-341). 070i. ! 19-7 17-7 19-7 18-1 18-7 56-1 13-14 40-8 | 1 
Sap Ht Rk, 21-8 16-5 24-1 18-7 19-5 55°7 11 42.5 | 2 
SIRES BRAN Boon 4 21-2 18 22.9 18-5 19-9 55 10b 41-6 | 3 
30-3 o0b-8.2 22-4 18-5 21-3 17-3 19-5 52-7 12 41-7 | 4 
Cay oe ee 23-7 18 22 17 19-6 52-7 10 43 5 
oe ol ee ae 23-3 18-7 23-8 18-5 19-8 58-4 11 42-3 | 6 
34-0 |........ 23-2 18-3 20-7 18-0 19-1 45-6 9-0-10-0 38.6 | 7 
7 ie ae 21-4 18-2 21-7 18-0 19-4 52-3 12-3 40-6 
SON 4, Bie: | 21-4 18:5 22-9 18 19-7 55-4 12 40-7 | 8 
<A ee 29-2 17-4 21-8 17-3 19-1 53-7 13 40 9 
vara |e or 2 ie: 22-1 18-7 21 18-5 19-5 47-9 12 40-8 |10 
AL eae Oe 2 SO OTL Alt OR 18 BOSD. RE es LL, ee aodat tl 
30-2 21-0 21-4 21-3 21-4 16-7 18-8 47-6 10-5 37-3 
30-7 22 19 19-3 21 17-3 18-6 47-4 12 37.7 |12 
30 16 20 20-5 20:3 16-5 19-1 49-1 11 36-7 {13 
29 M25 Tie eted lO, ig a 22-6 17-4 18-9 49-9 11-1la 37-1 |14 
EY Oberg oa aotty Sod be Ro, hI 20-7 16 19-1 44 9 37-5 [15 
Par ns eae Ti esee ea le ee 21-9 16-2 18-9 46-9 9 37-3 |16 
Heese LSP Wer Ee 25 21-7 16 18-9 46-9 9 37-6 |17 
PAVE A Ee eed Dame ated be Pope nae 21-3 17:5 18-9 43-3 9 37-6 |18 
33-7 23-8 25-1 23-5 21 16-5 18-5 51 12-13 37-2 |19 
SOS C2Ie. hs Be: Pe 18-3 22-4 16-6 18-5 50-4 12 37-2 |20 
29-9 23-6 22-7 21-1 21-3 17-3 19-1 47-5 12-3 38-3 
31-2 20 25-1 19 21-6 17-3 18-9 50-9 12 3821 
PSOE ae. 921k Bom. | 23-6 23-7) 21-8 17-2 19-3 48 12 37-8 |22 
29-5 21 20-4 20 23-4 17-7 18-8 50-6 12 37-6 |23 
38 25 25 19 21-1 17-5 19 47 12 38-3 |24 
UAE) Liat eienie) Roa Me ard Foe FE O1O $20 20 9 16-9 18-8 44-3 12 38 =| 25 
ds SLE ars Oct d S.5,.! 25) 2Gf25 wg) |-2905 17-1 19-4 48-1 12 38-7 |26 
A de ee bet 20 20 Pap 17-9 19-3 46:8 12 39-4 127 
31-7 28-1 25 24-2 20-5 17-3 19 48-8 13 38-3 |28 
SRE ee tee. 28 23-7 21-7 20-7 17-3 19-1 49-1 12-5a 38-7 |29 
MSU aROH |. Gore. 23 17 20:8 16-8 18-8 47-8 12-5a 38-5 |30 
33-5 26-7 25 20-7 20-7 16-7 18-9 47-7 12-54 39-1 {31 
25 23-5 21-7 21-7 22-4 16-1 19-1 43-5 12 38-3 |32 
ae eo ee Ao rtic| BREUER errs 25-5 21-6 17-3 19 44-5 12 38-9 [33 
32 17 18 21-7 21-8 17-3 19-2 45-8 12 38-5 |34 
31-7 23 208 Litt 22-2 18 19 44-2 12 38-4 |35 
AS eae Lee ra) ee 24 19-3 21-1 17-6 18-8 40-8 12 38-7 |36 
30 28 93-5 22-7 22.2 47-9 19-5 43-3 12 37-9 |37 
24 23 22-8 21-8 20-3 17-2 18-8 44-7 12 37-8 |38 
27 28 24-7 20 19-6 17-9 19-2 47-1 12 39-4 |39 
Lee Od: oT, ae t,t 24 22-5 20-6 17-1 19 41-7 12 37-8 |40 
30-5 77 eet hope Saaees 23 19 17:1 18-9 46-6 13 37-4 {41 
‘Rea 20 21-7 21-5 21-3 18-1 19-2 46-3 12 38-8 |42 
Ae REED ep Med Pe aS ee 22 20-5 17-1 18-7 43-4 12 38-6 |43 
ve oe ae eee ey Peer eee 18-5 20 22-4 17-8 19-4 51-7 13 38-5 [44 
27-59) tee.) 24 19 21-4 17-3 19-3 48-6 13 38 [45 
Ey ROMA SO es oe OP oe Oi LIPO eet WIRE 17 19-3 54-6 12 38-5 |46 
28-6 27-5 21-5 22 21-7 18-1 19-5 52-2 14 38-5 [47 
ep Laie ae ee 23-8 22-3 22-6 20-4 17-6 19-2 50-6 13 38 48 
32 19-3 20 19-3 21-6 16-8 18-5 52-6 12 38-1 [49 
25-7 189531] 9.52.2.2 19-5 21-7 17-5 18-9 54-7 12 37-7 |50 
29-6 20-7 26-8 21-9 21-0 15-8 20-2 47-5 11-5 36-9 
29-1 20-7 26-5 21-7 19-5 15-2 19-3 49-2 12 36-8 |51 
30.480 ).toe:.: 27 22 22-4 16-3 21-1 45-7 11 36-9 |52 
27-0 12-5 24-6 21-4 20-4 15-2 20-6 42-0 12-8 36-8 
27 12 26 21-8 21:3 16-1 21-7 42-3 13 36-6 [53 
28 etl s.debree ci 25 20-3 19-5 14-7 19-5 43-6 12 37-3 |54 
26-7 13 22-3 22 20 14-9 20-5 43-6 13 36-9 |55 
29-1 12-5 25 21-5 20-6 15-2 20-7 38-3 13 36-4 [56 
29-0 15-8 | 26-6 24-7 20-8 16-3 20-1 43-2 11-6 37-0 
30:36). ta.8 27-5 21-5 19-5 16-4 20-4 43-8 12 36-7 |57 
20-3 dees 26-5 26-5 22-4 16-3 20-7 45-2 10 38-7 |58 
27-2 18-5 25 25-7 20-8 15-7 19-2 40 12 35-7 [59 
O8 Sri dodekt nt 27-8 25-3 21-4 16-2 19-9 42-2 12 37-1 |60 
30 13 26 24-7 20 17-1 20-3 45 12 36-7 
26-3 15-8 26-3 25-7 19-7 17-5 20-2 44-6 11-8 38-7 
29-7 13 27-3 26-7 20-3 16-4 20-7 45 l1lb 37-1 |62 
30-6 tl 2.0. Bee 27 28 17-1 16-5 22 48-6 12-5a 39-4 
29-3 '| ox. 82 64 26-5 29 21 18-3 21-5 48-2 12-5a 37-8 |64 
20 22 23-5 23-5 19-1 17-3 19-1 40:7 10 37-9 
23.041 3.3. a75: 23-4 23-3 18-3 16-8 18-9 41-4 10 37-9 166 
o. ee OPP eee 26-3 23-5 20-1 17-5 19-3 42-7 13 38-4 
bo. Sobek eB. bi 1-B1295) Jac aie! ele (385 21-7 18 19-5 42-5 lla 39-9 
Pe oh iia 30 26-2 19-6 19-3 20-4 47-5 14-3a 41-4 
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m = oO o -d sc - = 

34| % | |2 2/3 S| ¢]/ s/o8/8. | #2 

go gx Bb 2 a Mm] ee} 35 g 7 

S S par nm oj i) ae & Qo 3 Reyes ss a 

& § ‘3 so) ¥ ood Red a) 2c oe a bes Vets 2 
LOCALITY Oa] &. or 16.4 SS) Bsa. gal oo] (8 caiawe 85 . si, 
g3| 24 | aS) SS] 54 | eo) as [sos] 39 | te] ce |oes! os 

= be ot | Se |] Oe | oS | ge 13 Sco] ae fu. | ou a5 8 a 
Sa| 88 |S8| 28/28/22 | $8 [ees] de | es | 28 1358) S8 

6) -Q oa) Fy om 'é) (o— Ay 2) mo |x co) 
cents} cents | cents} cents | cents | cents!| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 36-5 6-8a | 18-9] 3-6] 5-6] 9-3 | 10-5 | 13-9 | 12-5 | 13-3 | 11-1 6-6 | 5:3 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 37-7 7-1|)19-7 | 3-7] 5-7 | 9-8 | 10-0} 14-9 | 12-9 | 14-3 | 12-1] 6-6] 5-8 

le-Sv neve hast Akh... so ae. 38 6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 8-6] 5-7] 9-9 8-9 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 14-1] 12-1 6-2 6 

2—New Glasgow............... 37-4 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-7 6 10 10:3 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 14-2] 12-5] 6-6] 6 
Sem heratien’s 5 os cbb «,.1 Grote 36-2 7-3 | 20 3-8 | 5-3 9-9 9-6 | 15 12-7 | 14-9 | 11-9 6:3 | 5°7 
cde tL) Sa 2) ae eae 37 6-7-8 20-21 “38-7 | 96 9-6 | 10-5 | 15-1 | 12-3 | 14-4 | 11-8 7 5-5 
B= WANGSOR iio seb oe MB orl aes 38-7 7-3c] 18-3 | 38-8 | 5-5] 9-5} 10-3 | 15 13-6 | 13-8 | 11-7 | 6-7] 5-8 
GUT ote ors esl APE SinacBtsobss oh 38-7 6-7ce| 19-7 | 38-8 | 5-9 | 10-1 | 10-3 | 15-2 | 18-5 | 14-3 | 12-4 6-7 | 6:5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 33°6 7-3 | 20-0] 3-7] 6-3] 9-9 | 10-1 | 14-7 | 14-0 | 14-0] 11-2] 6-5 | 5-7 
New Brunswick (average)........ 36-5 7-5 | 19-1] 3-6] 5-8] 9-8 | 10-2 | 14-7 | 12-7 | 18-9 | 11-8} 6-5] 5-9 
S=Monctongs 22298". ..... je oe 36-1 8 20-3 3:7} 5-7 | 10 10-7 | 14-3 | 18-1 | 14-7 | 11-9 6-9 | 5-7 
O=-Saint JOM. ..2....</0dele<:< taste tate 37-9 6-7-3 | 19 3-3 | 5-9] 9-8 | 11 14-72) 12-2 | 13°88) 12-2} ) 6-0. Be7 
10—Fredericton.................. 37-6 7-3:| 18-6 | 3-7} 5-9] 9-6] 10-8 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 13-7 | 11-5 6-5 6-3 
ESSER obi st ae ae ene a ME 8 34:3 8e 18-3 3-7 | 5-8} 9-8 | 8-21] 15 13 13-5'| 11-5 | 5-8 | 8-7 
Quebec (average)................. 33-9 5-41 15-9] 3-8] 5-4] 9-7 | 10-2 | 12-6 | 13-1] 14-7 |] 11-4] 6-2] 6-1 
127--QGebecnee. ... 2.44... &. GA 33-5 5-8b] 18-2 | 3-6 | 5-4] 9-4] 11-1] 18 12-6 | 15-9 | 11-8 6-4] 5-9 

1B=SEhree Rivers... Bb... 28 32-3 5-3}. 14-6 | 3-9 | 5:1 9-7 | 9-9 | 13 13 14-7 | 11-5 526)" 
14-—Sherbrooke.)...:.. hl. .0.16 Hoes 82-8 5-3 | 14-5 | 3-7] 5-4] 9-6] 10-3 | 12-9 | 14-1} 15-4] 10-7 6-4] 5-4 
Tore Gorell a ME. 2 Heh... daboeer 33-4 4-7 | 15 3-5 | 5-2) 9-8 | 9-4] 12-3 | 11-5 | 15-3 | 11-4 6-8 6-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 32-2 4 15-9 | 3-7] 5-9] 9-9 | 10-3 | 12-4 | 13-6 | 14 11-4 5:8 6-3 

Parets SOW). thes «fa dete 35-5 5:3 | 17-1 3-9 }° 5-5 | 9-5 | 11-4 | 12-5 | 16-2 | 15-1 |. 11-9 5-8 6 
18—thetford Minés.. Bis. dee}. . ae! So) 15-2 | 3829 5-5 9-9 9-1 | 12-4 | 12-9 | 18-8 | 12-3 5-6 | 5-8 
1O= Montreal 4158). SB. se.cte eee 35-6 |5-3-6-7 | 16-8 | 4-1 5-4 | 9-4] 10-3 | 12 11-9 | 13-8 | 11 5-8 | 5-8 
Oe PAU Ne s', ctakvttbon tbe chante 86 = |5-8-6-7 | 16 3:7] 5:3 9-7 | 10-4 | 13 12-5 | 14-6 | 11 7-4 6-2 
38-1 6-3 | 17-4] 3-5) 5-5] 9-1] 10-9 | 13-4] 11-9 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 6-2] 5-2 
35-7 6-7] 16-5 | 3-9] 5-5] 9-1] 11-8 | 18-2 | 12-3 | 14-1} 11 6-6 6-1 
383-6 | 6-6-7 | 14-5 | 3-8] 5-5] 8-9] 11-1 | 18-7 | 12-9 | 13-5 | 11 6-7 | 5-2 
BO ANS SLOT O scr. do cher teehet <p eee 34-9 |5-3-6-7 | 16-4 | 3-7] 5-2] 9-1] 10-4 | 138-2 | 12-4 | 13 10:5 6-7] 5-5 

24—Belleville.........0.....0.00. 38-6 |5-38-6-7 | 16-2] 3-5] 5-2] 9 10-4 | 13-1 | 11-8 | 12-5 | 11-8 6-3 5 

25—Peterborough................ 36-1 |5-3-6-7 | 16-8 |] 3-4] 5-2] 8-6] 10-9 | 12-7 | 11-3 | 12-6 | 10-4] 5:7] 6 
2O—OSH AWA S. oc kis Ales chute ee 40 |5-3-6-7 | 17-4] 3:3] 5-9] 9 9-9 | 18-5 | 11-9 | 12-6 | 10-6] 6:5] 5-6 

DOr iia ek cisfokze chet wi aden 40-3 6:7 | 16-6 | 3:3 5-2 | 8-8 | 10-3 | 18-7 | 11-8 | 12-7 | 11-7 | 5-7] 5 
2S=—ROrONbO. me os bes oleh onda 40-4 6-7 | 18-1 3-6 | 5-2 8-9 | 10-5 | 13 11-5 | 12 11-1 6-5 | 5-2 
29—Niagara Falls............... 39-9 6 18-3 | 3-6] 5-6] 9-1] 10-7} 12-8] 11-5 | 12-3 | 10-4 7 5-2 
30st. Catharinesi........... 20. 35-8 6:7 | 17-4 | 38-5] 4-8] 9-2] 10-5 | 12-6 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 10-9 6-9} 4-9 
Sl=EATOTIHON ook CRO Siete tetas 41 6-6-7 | 17-2 | 8-5] 5-4] 9 10-7 | 13 11:9 | 12-5 | 10-6 | 5-8] 5:3 

Bo SPAN bLOrd: .:.% she eis ho eee 39-9 6-6-7 | 17-5 | 3-4] 5-4] 9-1] 11-4 | 18-6] 11-8 | 12-5 | 9-9] 5:8} 5 
Rp CAN a Aa SR, Ae Be 36-7 6-7 | 18-6 | 3-4] 5-3 8-9 | 11°3 | 13-7 | 12:3 | 12-8 | 10-5 | 5-7 | 83 
eek aClDD sycpia'y che Seba. freee 40-9 6 182 seer 5-3 9 10-8 | 138-7 | 11-6 | 12-6 | 9-7} 5-5} 4-9 
Bor esItChener...ib)0 cok «ole Para 88-6 6-7 | 17-9 | 38-3 5-5 |. 9 11-5 | 14 12-3 | 12-7 | 10-7 6-5 | 5-1 
BOs Woodstock... boi 2h eee. ee 6 17 3 5-3 8-9 | 11 13-8 | 11-7 | 12-5 | 9-8 6-2] 4-6 
LP ALONG: oo ae toh «is clon olen 37-2 5-3] 17-2 | 38-2) 5-6] 9-3 | 11-4 | 18-1 | 11-3 | 12-4 | 10-1 6-3 5-1 

38—London Bh en A tees Se 38-8 6-7] 18-6 | 3-4] 5-5} 8-8 | 10-7} 13-1] 11-7 | 12-3 | 10 5-8] 5 
BO wbs DMOMIAS. 6). 0h. pea oan 42-7 |5-3-6-7 | 20-1 3° O5teoeo | (OS 2h Ties 52) ead 1) 25 eT 6-1 5-1 
a0e Chatham: ......b:. ab... aoe 41 5-3 | 18-3 3-6 | 5-1 8-8 | 11-1 | 13-6 | 11-3 | 11-6] 8-8] 5-3} 4-9 
41—Windsor civics Pisce ce dee 39-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-7] 3-5 | 5 8-9 | 10-6 | 12-7 | 11-4 | 11-6] 10-6] 5-5} 4-9 

AE SATAY a leihs eto s cee 44.6 6 18 3-3 5:8 | 9-2 | 10-4 | 13-7 | 12-2 | 12-8 | 11-1 6-4] 4 
483—Owen Sound................. 38-6 6c 16-7} 3-2] 6-6} 9-5] 9-9 | 18-2] 12-5 | 13 10-7} 6-4] 5-3 
442— North Bay... <b.aihice ce oe ode 87-2 6-6-7 | 16-7 | 3-9 6-5 | 9-8 | 12-4 | 14 12-2 | 138-4 | 11-1 6-9 | 5-7 
ADSI DUE Ye cis sobs fhe sletole eels 36-7 6-7 | 16-5 | 3-8 6-1 9-2 | 9-7} 13-2 | 12 13-1 | 10-6} 5-9] 5:6 
40—Cobalti... scents BES. ce celeads 36 6-7 | 16 3-9 | 5-7] 9-8] 11-6] 15 12-7 | 14 11-3 | 5-8] 5-1 
32-8 7-3 | 18 3-8} 5-9} 9-8] 11-1} 18-9 | 12-8 | 18-2 | 12 6 5-8 
36-7 6:7 | 15-8 | 3-6} 5-5 9-2 | 11-8 | 14-3 | 12-3 | 18-6 | 12-5 7-7) 5:3 
34-6 | 6-6-7 | 21-8 | 3-6] 5-6] 9-4] 10-3 | 12-5 | 11-3 | 11-3 | 10-3 6 4-9 
a 35 6-6-7 | 15-5 | 3-6] 5-3 9 10:3 | 138-1 | 11-6 | 11-8 } 11 6 4-7 
Manitoba (average)............... 34-8 7-0 117-7 | 3-4] 5-9] 9-1] 10-6 | 14-9 | 12-7 | 12-9 | 10-6 | 7-0] 3-9 
Ole Winnipeegg sy). bbb. dae 34-6 |6-4-8 16-8 | 3-3] 5-7] 9 10-5 | 14-4 | 12-4 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 7 3-3 
D2=SBTANGON . 35 ci04 nrc Bhs «bs 9429.46.47 41 | 18-5 |-43°5 6 O-1hl 102781 ets soal 1S 13 10-5) (eZ 4.4 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 34-2 6-9 | 22-1] 3-5 | 5-9] 9-0] 10-4 | 15-0 | 13-3 | 13-2 | 10-6] 6-7 | 4-9 
Bomber ina: : £95 TE Lk.'.. Rae 35 6-4-7-2 | 20:6 | 3-4 6-5 | 8-9 | 10-3 | 14-9 | 13 12-9 | 11:5 6-9} 5-1 

54—Prince Albert................ 33-3 6-4 | 21-9] 3-51] 6 9-1 | 10-1 | 15-1] 13-7] 18-9] 9-8} 7-4] 5 
bo— Saskatoon’... hb. ide ade 34-6 @<2 | 23-1 3-6 | 5:3 9 11-3 | 15 13-5 | 13-2 | 11-2 6-4 | 4-6 

56—Moose Jaw.............0000- 34 7-2'| 22-61 3-3 | 5-9 | 9-1} 10 15 13 12-6 | 9-7 6 5 
Alberta RaVOTALE). 0. bbs. be 34-6 7-8 | 22-4) 3-5] 5-7] 9-1 | 10-9 | 14-6 | 12-4 | 13-2 | 11-2] 6-9] 5-1 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36 8 23-54 #3>5 | Bbe7 | 19 111% 414-7 | 1257) 12-75) 10 6-4 | 4:3 
58—Drumheller................. 34-9 |7-1-8 22-6 | 3-5] 5-9] 9-4] 12-1] 15 12-8 | 14-1 | 10-7 7-1 5-1 
59—Edmonton.................+- 32-2 |7-2-8 21-2 | 3-5 6 8-8 | 9-8 | 14-1 | 12-1] 18 11-5 7-4] 5-8 
hep Le aa ee oe a 34-1 8 21-8 | 3-4] 5 9 10-5 | 14-5 | 12 13 13 6-8 | 5-2 
61—Lethbridge................. 35-6 8 23 ST eee 9-2 | 11-2 |] 14-7 | 12-5 | 13 10-8 | 6-9] 5-2 
British Columbia (average)....... 35°5 9-0 | 23:3 | 3-8] 6-0] 9-2] 9-6 | 14-3 | 13-0} 13-3 | 11-6} 8-0] 4-9 
H2l-——MEIMNION cee oss SRR hide fee 35-1 8c | 22 3°74 3 be7 | 79 10-3 | 14-5 | 18-2 | 18-5 | 11-8 | 8-5] 4-1 
Boe NCIBON, 5's f'a'Fo lh 33-9 9 23-71 3-7 | 6-2 | 8-81 10 14-6 | 13-8 | 13-8 | 10-6 | 8-8 | 5-3 
64—Trail........ Pape eee Bhs som 34-5 9 22-9 | 3-8 6 9-3 | 10-4 | 14-2 | 13 14-2 | 11-7 | 8-7] 4-7 
65— New Westminster........... 34-9 | 9-9-6 | 22-8] 3-7 | 5-7] 8-9] 8-9 | 18-7] 12-5 | 12-7 | 11-2] 6-9] 5-4 
O6=—-Vancouver! 7.4. .f....... 22 34-5 | 9-9-6 | 22-7 3-7 6 9 9 13-3 | 12-4 | 12-5 | 11-6 7 4-7 
Oi ew ACLOP IO: vas SE RRS 35-3 9 23-4 | 3-9 6-7 | 9-3 9-4 | 14-1 | 12-4 | 12-8 | 11-6 | 7-7] 5-2 
Se NGNGIINO 6.1.4 EL. 6 bien de 9 23-6 | 3-8 6 9-3 8-8 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 11-3 7-9 | 4-7 
69—Prince Rupert............... 36-7 | 9-10 | 25 4-1 6 10 9-7 | 15-5 | 18-9 | 14-5 | 12-8 | 8-6] 5-4 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples 2 
ae a jee |2 | 8 3 
Sy R= 2a ao = i 
moje! Best ee Fes | ea es 
EE Bis ee 38 | | 8 Ag 
= oS? ree eg eS! ge ima aS gre 
= aes re g ae ai ag oo 
. $2) $2 | Ba) gh | 88 | 38 a 
AY Ry ica] Ay fa oO ~Q 4 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-247 22-7 15-0 12. 17-2 15-1 11-0 36-4 
1-310 20-3 13-5 14-0 16-7 15-2 1i-1 43-5 
1-355 23-3 13 12-3 15-1 15-0 12-5 49-5 
1-335 15 15 15-6 16-5 15 11:5 41-2 
1-30 226 eee ne a 14 17-2 15:3 10-7 43-3 
1-349 21-7 12-5 13-5 18-1 16-7 10:5 39-7 
1-27 1 DS ee led ie TT A ee 14-7 10-3 44-7 
1-25 FALE Te | See ME BE 13-7 16-4 14-3 il 42-9 
1-057 14-5 15-0 14-1 17-2 15-0 11-1 54-7 
1-082 20-2 15-5 12-6 16-3 14-4 9-9 41-1 
1-283 19-6 13 13-3 16-8 15 9-6 39-1 
1-175 18-9 18 12-6 15-1 13-7 10 42-2 
1-00 VCS I et A 12-8 16-4 14-6 10-1 43-1 
+87 Ai Prag re Bee 11-7 GSS Bl woes 10 40 
1-148 24-1 16-0 12-7 17-4 14-3 9-2 34-8 
-968 19-3 15 13-5 18-2 15 8-9 35-7 
1-17 26 4a Pew tt. e. 12-5 16-9 14-9 9-3 34-3 
bday APP yy hod al 18 13-2 18-1 14-3 8-7 35-5 
Hog SN 24 (ool hl ae laren (ea a ae 12-1 16-2 14 9-3 39 
TESS die oOo: Sal AR A | A 12-6 18-1 13-5 9-2 35-8 
1-254 2420 ie oto 13-1 17-8 14-4 9-7 35 
-958 4 fais Ay pr eae ar 12-5 18 13-4 9 37 
1-232 26-7 12-3 17-3 13-7 9-4 28-6 
1-311 23-8 12-3 16 15-9 8-9 32-1 
1-294 23- 12-4 17-1 15-5 10-1 35-1 
1-345 26- 12 16 16-1 9-3 32-3 
1-344 25 12-6 17-9 14-8 9-8 38-6 
1-383 25 12-9 16-8 15-1 10 36-1 
1-313 19-3 12-6 16-1 14-5 9-8 36-1 
1-269 21- 12- 19-2 15 9-9 35-4 
1-294 21- 12- 18 14-6 10-3 34-4 
1-286 29-7 11: 16-5 14-8 9-8 32-8 
1-288 22-8 11 16-3 14-7 9-7 31-1 
1-32 32-5 11 17-5 15-3 10-3 35-3 
JOOS Om ewOae te ee al. weg he 13- 15-5 15-3 10-3 34-9 
1-281 23- 1l- 17-2 14-7 9-7 34-7 
1-276 24-7 13- 17-4 14-9 9-6 32-9 
1-275 21- 13- 17-8 14-9 9-9 35-8 
1-21 26- 12- 16-5 14-9 10-1 33-4 
1-154 21- 13- 16-7 15-5 9-5 35-4 
1-215 20-5 12- 15-7 14-7 9-1 33 
1-178 18- 1l- 16-7 14-7 9-7 35 
1-203 22. 12- 16-5 14-7 9-5 31-6 
1-269 19- 13- 17-1 15-2 10:3 36-4 
1-189 22- 12- 17-3 14-5 9-7 33-3 
1-205 19-4 1l- 16-3 15-2 9 29-8 
1-155 18-5 12- 17-4 15-6 9-8 32-5 
1-268 17-5 12- 17 15-7 9-4 36-7 
1-305 30 12- 17-8 17-4 10-4 37-4 
1-177 30 11-5 16-2 17-3 1l 37-4 
TLR WES Yeo ta | 2 ae a 12-7 18-5 17 10-3 38 
1 DS a)i bolt. 5358) ll aR A I 12-2 18-3 17-4 11-4 35-4 
1-478 26 12-9 15-7 15-7 10-5 37-7 
1-242 28-2 12 18-3 18 11-5 40-5 
1 0745 Void le 7400, (a 1l- 18-6 16-5 12-1 38-9 
SOG PMID, leat s x ccd 12- 16-9 15-7 13-0 35-1 
DO alte MLSS lee so 6 craks 12- 18-5 15 12-3 34-6 
Ciel se) 3|| Mudd Nk | RA A die A 13- 15-3 16-3 13-7 85-5 
OGG MROLOG let tts oy 12- 16-1 15-6 13-5 34-7 
PSUOL Reco Out tase (oe La 13- 17-1 14-9 13-1 31-5 
14.655] ete Siglo ee ore oe. 12- uf 16-5 13-9 88-4 
De1O tal oe peas ae ee ae 13- 15-2 15-3 13 33-7 
aSO2. 1 Sadie “eke 8 be 11- 15 15-6 14 35 
2-059 | E2637 | 2h 12- 18-3 15-0 14-7 33-9 
SOO LAE OT oR CRT eR 1l- 18 15-3 13-9 2-7 
Leven met Leo hee eerie be ee 11: 18-7 15 15-6 Bi 
18 inal aero) ree a), ake 12- 17-8 15 14-4 33-4 
Tso! peesosar Wea. «0. oe 11- 19-1 14-4 14-6 36-6 
SUYY, eal STO al | eae I alll a Md 13- 17-7 15-4 15 30 
1-613 | 36-0]........ 11-7 18-0 14-4 12-7 36-2 
DOD fault mec ee [putes Sele ee Ty Re 13-3 17-8 15-6 15 37-5 
EAC mee O es ck oo kN Fb 11-4 18-3 15 13-3 39-3 
[bod iit es aay S Dal: ees A a dee 12-4 19-1 14-8 13-1 38-9 
Osta meee WE tect. 11-3 16-4 13-9 11-4 33-3 
LEONG [ete 1 by dia (aeteaaete F 10-5 16-9 13-2 11-6 30 
ReSOO ie Ma oed Where NE |o' Bg 10-8 17-8 13-3 12-4 36-5 
157 USS NES} oye | eee 12-7 18-3 14-1] 11-8 35 
74(0, Qian tala? S30 Gl at eet A 1 Ls) 19-2 15 12-8 39 








t Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 





Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jart 





Peaches, choice, 
per 16 oz. tin 
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Marmalade, orange, 
per 32 oz. jart 
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Corn syrup, 
per 5 lb. tin 
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LOCALITY 





cai 


Dominion (average)................ 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 


1—Sydney. 


er ad 


2—New Glasgow..........seeeee- 
B—AMNePBbs. . 0.504.000 + cecweees vie 


4—Halifax. 
5—Windsor 
6—Truro.. 


eee ec re ereecrseererores 


eer esoeseereooseerseosene 


eee ewe eer eerereseoones 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 
New Brunswick (average)......... 
S——- Moncton is o:s cc Fe ods 04 ohh ees om 


9—Saint Jo 


AN. 5 dein oc Rhee s eiete ees ale 


10—Fredericton......5...c0ssecee0- 
Ji—-Bathursts. ...dcica dies 0c ehetee oe 
Quebec (average)...............000- 


*12—Quebec. 


ee ee ee ey 


*18—Three Rivers........--sccee- 
*14—Sherbrooke..........ccccesees 


*15—Sorel... 


i 


*16—St. Hyacinthe...............- 
S17-—S6. JONNS: « . cide dias owt chemee es 


21—Ottawa. 


ey 


a) 


23——KINSSCON,. |. sso cys, sees > o Mateos o's 
24—Belleville.: on g.65..c ce bec eee 
25—Peterborough..........:.s0..- 


26—Oshawa 
27—Orillia. . 
28—Toronto 


see ecee eer eeeeeoeevoeses 


soccer e sores es ee oeeoes 


eo ey 


29—Niagara Falls................- 
30—St. Catharines............06- 
31—Hamilton:.. 20). d0ca. oe de lve bie ober 
32—Brantiord.. ...25... ae. «Lode kee en 


33—Galt.... 
34—Guelph. 
35— Kitchen 


a ed 


ee eo i a) 


er 


ey 


39—st. Thomas. ! is.ss.. <b. pessees 


eC Ce 


ey 


44-—North, Bay. os aijasec ones seaees 
A= SUGDUT Vide oc als cottooe eae ss ¢ 
46—Coball 5.25 ke acdtgen cc oncw mons 


490-—=—POrtcArochur joes os o.cetemese 


Saskatchewan (average)........... 


53— Regina. 


ee ee 


54—Prince Albert................. 
5b—Saskatoon. .!.\. sc cies oes S eves 
56—Moose Jaw.......-.0ececeeeees 
Alberta (average)................... 
57—Medicine Hat................. 
58—Drumbheller............:.0s. 


ey 


61—Lethbridge. 0... oa. os ot eaden 


British Columbia (average) 


62—Fernie.. 


ey 


ey 


ee 


ee 
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THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


unsweetened , 


per 4 Ib. tin. 


Cocoa, pure, 


cents 


Vinegar in bulk 
per 3 lb. bar 


per qt. 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 
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JANUARY, 1942 


ee 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


United States, 


Anthracite coal, 
stove, per ton 


seer eer eenes 
es 
a 
see e eee ewes 
ee eecereeoss 
ale We $619 ea arene 


ee ee ee 


a 


i 


*16-489 
16-00a 
16-00a 


17-00 
16-00-17-00 
15-7 


ee 


a 


see ee oeer eee 


ee 


ee 


ee a 


re 


ee ee 


es 


es 


« ee c (6 /6).4 6 See 


see eee entrees 


ee 


ee 







Bituminous coal, 
per ton 


— ef | TT | | Se | | | — 


9-22-11-22 
9-00-11-00 
9-90-10. 40 
11-083 
10-47-10-97g 
11-50-12-50 


see ecco vr eeee 


8-00- 8-50 
10-00-12-25 
12-029 
11-00 


+25 
8-50-12-50¢ 
8-50-13 - 75g 
9-50-13 -00d 


12-50-14-50g 
13-00-13 -50g 
10-00-12-50g - 
10-50-13 -00g 
10-00-11-00 
9-50-10-00 
14-25-15-00d 


6-25-14-25h 
5-50-11-00h 

8-656 
5-50-13 -00h 
9-00-10-00h 
7-25- 9-60h 
§-25- 9-65h 

5-269 


g 
4-50- 5-50h 
3-25- 5-00g 
6-65- 7-50g 
4-75- 5-00h 

10-768 
9-75-11-50 
9 -25-10-25 


9-50 
10-75-13 -00f 





a. Revised. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $30-$45, according to condition and conveniences. 


s.Delivered fr 


om mines. 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


of four and five rooms; rent, modern $24-$28, semi-modern $20-$24. 


d. Including semi- 


r. Few six- 


*In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1941 











































Wood Rent 
2 3 q Py Ss Six-roomed 
2 je ne _ o - 8 © | Six-roomed |houses with 
ts ac g ae wey > re = oi houses with| incomplete 
a fale) ~3 8 °o8 2 8 7 § © |moderncon-| modern 
o Dh Vay pe is 2b i 3 ts | veniences, con- 
a a 2 a2 a. Sa ala So a | per month | veniences, 
5 jen en op) w oS) = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-612 11-257 — 13-469 8-158 9-553 28-3 9-8 25-607 18-835 
10-700 6667 : 7-833 5-500 62333 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
9-50 6-50 = 8-00 5-50 7-00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 EF 6-00 4-00 4-00 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
Seng BOT O BEGGING SEH CAN Oa | He ONCE DR ECL ot ae RNC ra te mae ane erty ane yl Pe PSO nl ee 9-8 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 30 10 20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
SO CN SCH i al Rb ROOT OS | RPO Bode GRRE Ioescstes Cl orcage rial ee ae oe ML ta Oe Oe a a 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
CEST WG Viger, SARE? Mime ae it biel) sallietelll WAS boll WARREN a ck 7 oe pena hy Sabet) Fs bayer a 10 18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-500 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 29-0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-250 8-000 10-750 6-009 7-000 28:8 9-9 24-125 17-375 
12-00g 8-00g} 9-00-10-00¢ 6-00¢g 7-00g 3l¢g 9-9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
Cee |. Bieta) coer Sue Sarr te Ai ee AN CA OS Eee Rata I ieee Sieiabs Rusted 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
REO eer Py. 2k ee th aires ieee eas ea eae Tel eeh terete es 1 tee 10-3 23-00 16-00 |11 
13 -722* *12-523 *13-481 *8.607 *9 -669 27-5 9-3 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13 -33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 26 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |.....:...... 12 
14-25a 8-00 12-00c 6-00 10:00e|t e-s > 18:00cl e252. 9-5 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
ae 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 28 te 23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 Ee 
OUMNH [teh «(ed > che lopektvellPewabehs sgals, a aka Gait tate ates Ble Gh lll ty Luke bial madiiele date fea ty oA ce ore O = le haaons seals teatro subs 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 15-35 10-00 USS tit oeill:85)| are... 8-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
13-50 12-00 13-00 8-00 Ore OO EE errata renner Ie Stren tek Os Bitte § Buses teehee hs: eas 17 
15-5003) $0... 38 ee. 1O.50c| se tah tee 7-50e 29 9-5 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33¢ 18-67c 10-00 11-00 27 9-2 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 {11-00-13-00 12-00-14-00' | 6-00— 6-50 | 7-00- 8-00 |.....2..... 0... e005. 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
14-336 12-500 14-796 10-056 11-727 26-5 9-6 27-306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 28 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
A aa De 8s. te aN Ae oie leeds RNS. 53020. aD, 2.0 JR SMES ESET 08.1. .6al... 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 25 9-5 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 AZ: OO a) ee eer be ime eG fh ke 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
PL VCOGE SBR: ide Noe Rho. ACh See cee Se ke I LA OL Be DAI Ie, Te tae 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 25 9-2 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13 -00¢g g£ g g g 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13 -50g g 16-00g f g 25g 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
12-50 |16-50-18-50 |17-00-19-00 13-00 13-50 25 9-3 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
LIZ OLD Ae reer Eres TS OORT SOON. ett cae 10-00-11-00 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
EOE Corer ta rete VWsO0=1800).\'.... scien 13-00-14-00 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
7 Sa ler rae ge eer sbesige of tepetuettcn, Lapladapel a Apter. > ste dae able lea! |i var eeiiidbla eles Vit ean 9-3 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
14-00 |13-00-16-00 |15-00-18-00 |11-00-12-00 |13-00-14-00 |............]........ 9-4 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
LT aN SARS 8 SESS ee AE TESS RI Ae Saoead MOE" Aen o-oo ahd Ripe Stee A a 2 oe sige eda | PARTE, Pal 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
IG! kag! engl oe Mpa bee cor ne nn ol a panei Lee ial ie a tat seh Slate hal etal 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
14-00-14-50¢ g 18-00g g 16-00g 25g 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00g zg 16-00-18-00¢ zg 11-00-14-00g] 8-00-12-00g 25g 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00g g zg g g g 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
14-00-15 -50g gz 18-00g g 14-00g] 7-00-10-00g 25g 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
RAO pie a ioe tirh ee Saris. ter BEER Agee a, «Salle eee OE 6 rata TDS: 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
12 -QQ” SABA AN Sh Set bathe: SRT ON. MP Ue. RIS EE. .e AOD REE 9-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 43 
RoR ee tan eT nk akae ke (ee ee ae | De SE Petey POS Oi ee ICUS Lae oa SL A RoW ale Onecare 44 
15-50-1650. 1) os une as 1500-1537 5Cl74..0 ease. 10-50c 30 9-8 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
SABO REIOe TIC th tice aie 10-50c]............] 9-00-— 9-75e 30 10 AAT eet MLA ieeamias Ui: twats | EA 
PRU Sve Birt Teed. dont ai tera. |: srtdces tev web easy.. «de GREE .Laous 35 9-7 p p 47 
12-00 7-00 OZ OU aerate tcl wahek oon 26 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 9-25 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 9-00 30 9-7 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
ME GMa eis Shee cusis slaps aie dee cease ad 8-713 9-563 315 9-9 26-750 19-500 
MA OO—1 5-0 ence vt ct. end toc etl 7-50-11-75 | 8-50-12-75 | 7-50- 30 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
12°50=17-00 hk. cc eeRP IS: . See. 7-80 8-50 28 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
LCS EST IM Patent aie ans! AE eae ems 7-250 9-250 27°8 10-0 27-875 20-000 
gO a ACMA a (cad te ek ae oe TE ee ate 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 27 10-1 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
1D! OO Rg iar Wall | Ee ui sk repeat 5-00- 5-50 | 6-50— 7-00 30 10 20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
Let A ACL PES BRON NTS Ie oe EA ana erent 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 29 10 22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
$4002) (RR A, SLA OE AOS: 11-00-12-00c 25 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
DUS SOO Me ok Sel d veces te 5-500 6-500 28-7 10-4 26-125 18-625 
g g g g g g 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
Biejsta) s rateNerretaNa eel, Soret ane oka A || CAS eRe eae osha PRIM Bie okie eeu woe ou 30 10-6 r r 58 
zg g g 5-00g 6-00g 30g 10 22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
11-50g g g 6-00g 7-00g 26g 10-2 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
eee wha lotsa far oaiiotel of Chae cletelarePre| Aare eiers eect ellithee ote nnc lee otellners eke ws octal en ee eae QOul ee 10-7 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
O20 0 alist ety balk Et iiss cite 8-375 7-625 34-2 10-6 23-313 17-688 
PT EmeE Relies hetne fies esata ousse equ isis caadaarions eens teteeiwarh emetic eH cate hie sic cde cle POT Coot one 10-9 16-00 14-00 |62 
10-50 RE ST, | Bs Boer 8-00- 9-00 |} 9-50-10-25 40 10-6 }20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
2, SOB ke COE A ERO Ee 8-50- 9-75 | 9-50-11-25 40 10-6 |27-00-32-00¥|22-00-25-00v|64 
Oe Da pet. ee coe a eee ee eee 5-00 30 9-7 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10M SF MEET SSL Leto Ge 7 6-00 30 10-2 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 [66 
OF OO lruberes Somat oc clo ues 7-50 9-00 30 11 20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
ME Hees stars feistee vince tievete lier iciere cote ceialiter ae cccte acon 0250 I eee oe ee lei eerne 10-6 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
2G SA sie Sicha IE Ee CE Pen 8 UPR. (RES ani ie A | OMe te a Oa 35 11 20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
bituminous. f. Higher price for coal in bags. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. p. Six-roomed 


roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4and 5roomed modern houses $25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-$15. 


Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 


v. Workingmen’s houses are mostly 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


eS ES EE SE ER ET SE RS SE, SES SESS SEE TR SR RE EN 


t 
-48 Com- | 1913} 1918] 1920] 1922 | Dec.| Dec.} Dec.! Dec.} Dec.) Dec.| Dec.} Dec.} Nov.| Dec. 
a modities 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
SAlMcommoditics ts IPS. 2. aR 567 64-0/127-41155-9| 97-3] 97-9] 96-0) 77-7] 69-0] 82-7] 73-3} 81-7} 84-2] 94-0] 93-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1/127-9]167-0] 86-2} 95-0] 93-9} 59-3] 60-4] 85-2] 60-3] 72-0] 70-8) 80-1} 80-9 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9)127-1)145-1) 96-0/100-0}109-8) 90-5] 63-7) 78-2) 72-9] 80-3) 83-6!101-8) 98-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
PTOGUCUBT: fee os kc moe: 85 58-21157-1|176-5}/101-7| 96-2} 89-6} 76-9] 71-7] 69-0} 66-2] 81-9] 84-4] 96-7) 96-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
DELIA t ices webs ee. 49 63-9] 89-1|154-4]106-3] 99-0] 93-2) 85-2) 64-4] 75-5) 76-2! 85-3] 91-5) 98-3] 98-7 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9/156-9}168-4)104-6) 99-3] 93-4] 89-0] 86-7/103-9] 98-1]102-1]/106-1)112-7|112- 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Mheir Proaducts..02.sc.. 18 98-4}141-9)135-5| 97-3] 95-7) 96-5] 71-6] 66-5] 72-5) 71-5] 75-3] 77-7] 78-2) 78-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products). 8s. te. se 83 56-8) 82-3)112-21107-0/103-1] 93-4] 89-4] 85-8! 87-2] 86-3] 86-5} 90-8} 98-9] 99-2 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Guctsht, Uy Seen ae 77 63 -4}118-7}141-5}105-4] 99-3] 95-1] 90-3] 80-8} 80-7] 79-0] 85-1] 90-8/103-6/103-6 
Classified according to purpcse— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0)102-7/136-1} 96-9) 97-3] 95-3] 83-2] 73-3] 79-1] 74-6] 81-2] 85-2] 96-8]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
bacco ss Seen: Pate 126 61-8]119-0}150-8} 90-2) 99-0/103-3] 81-0] 67-4] 80-2! 71-5] 79-1] 81-8] 96-8]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9}126-3/101-4) $6-1] 90-0] 84-6] 77-3] 78-3] 76-6] 82-6] 87-5] 96-8]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7}133-3]}164-8] 98-8] 97-8] 95-9] 71-3] 64-3] 82-6] 68-2] 78-1] 79-3] 85-5]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9}108-6}104-1}110-4] 96-2] 91-5] 87-2] 94-3] 95-2] 96-6/102-21107-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0]171-0) 98-2) 96-4] 95-9] 69-0} 61-8] 81-3} 65-2] 76-0] 76-7| 83-0]..... 
Building and Construction 
Nateriaist. ct wae. ee 111 67-0|100-7|144-0)108-7) 97-8] 97-9] 85-0} 80-6] 91-7] 87-3] 94-2) $8-3)111-2)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)}148-1]177-3) 95-8) 96-1] 95-5} 65-5) 58-6] 79-5] 61-4] 72-9] 73-0] 78-2!..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
NC fal SST) Co baer tis CRRA iio gn 186 59-2)134-7|176-4) 91-2} 95-2] 91-5] 60-5] 60-3] 80-2] 58-8] 70-0] 69-6] 79-2)..... 
BerAnimal eae: ae: 105 70-1)129-01146-0) 95-9} 99-81106-7) 88-0] 65-3] 78-5] 73-7] 82-3] 85-1} 99-0]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6]160-6) 88-0) 97-7/104-5| 61-8] 53-6] 84-2] 64-6} 69-0] 67-1] 74-1] 74-7 
MEeEMarinertee: wae. cons ee. 16 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-7/103-7|107-0] 87-0] 66-8] 73-5] 67-4] 80-3] 82-9]106-9]..... 
UGE SBorestie see cea Pee. 57 60-1) 89-7}151-3)106-8) 99-0] 93-1] 85-1) 64-7] 75-3] 75-9] 85-0] 91-1] 98-0]..... 
Vee Minerals. S08) eee 203 67-9}115-2)134-6)106-4]100-2] 92-3) 85-3] 82-2] 87-8] 85-6] 87-8] 92-1] 97-5]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8)120-8}154-1) 94-7} 98-2] 98-9] 67-3] 58-9] 80-8] 64-9] 74-4] 76-2] 85-3]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8}127-7/156-5}100-4) $7.5) 93-2] 81-5] 72-0] 80-3] 73-6] 81-2] 83-2] 93-31..... 





t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:— weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

} For the week ended December 26, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘pee following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial countries appeared in 
the October, 1941, issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazertr. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In order 
to achieve these ends the government of the 


United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in some commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHoesALe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100 was 
155-2 for November, an increase of 0:4 per 
cent over the October level. Food prices rose 
0-7 per cent, due chiefly to an advance of 1:8 
per cent in the cereals group. Very slight in- 
creases were recorded in most of the industrial 
materials and manufactures groups. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 200 at November 1, an increase 
of one-half of one per cent for the month, due 
to advances of from one to two per cent in 
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clothing prices; other groups were unchanged 
from the previous month’s level. 


South Africa 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Office, on the base 1938 — 
1000, was 1096 for October, an increase of 0-5 
per cent for the month. 


India 


WHoLEsALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914 = 100, was 140 in July, an 
increase of 10 per cent for the month. As com- 
pared with the previous month, cereals were 10 
per cent higher, pulses 11 per cent, cotton 
manufactures 18 per cent and metals 23 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livrna—The official index number 
for cost of living, Bombay, on the base July, 
1933, to June, 1934 = 100, was 126 for July, an 
increase of 3 per cent for the month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Priczes—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 92-5 for November, an increase 
of 0-1 per cent. Very small increases were 
recorded in all groups except fuel and lighting 
materials which were 0-8 per cent lower than 
the October level. 


Cost or Livine—-The Bureau’ of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935-1939 
= 100, was 110-2 at November 15, an increase 
of 0-7 per cent for the month. Food prices rose 
1-3 per cent, clothing 1-4 per cent, rent 0:4 
per cent, housefurnishings 0-8 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous commodities 0-1 per cent. 

The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923 = 100, was 
92-9 for November, an increase of one per 
cent for the month. The food and the clothing 
groups each advanced 1-7 per cent over the 
October level, with only fractional increases in 
the other groups. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Oniario Court of Appeal Reverses Decision 
granting Damages to Labourer Injured 
while Operating Saw Machine. 


On November 6, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed with costs an appeal by the 
defendant from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Roach of the Ontario High Court of Justice 
granting damages of $4,000 to a workman who 
suffered an injury resulting in the loss of a 
leg when, in the course of his employment, a 
fly-wheel on a sawing machine flew loose and 
struck him. (Lapour Gazerrs, 1941, p. 722). 
The sawing machine was not owned by the 
defendant but by one Laidlaw who was em- 
ployed by the defendant at an hourly rate to 
supply and operate the machine. The plaintiff 
was employed by the defendant to assist in 
the sawing. The trial Judge held that any 
liability there was rested on the defendant 
since Laidlaw was not an independent con- 
tractor merely by virtue of the fact that he 
supplied and: operated. the machine. 

This finding was overruled by the Appeal 
Court. It was held that Laidlaw was in fact 
an independent contractor, 
defendant was not responsible for machinery 
of which he was not owner and over which he 
had no control. Leave was reserved to the 
plaintiff to sue any person whom he con- 
ceived had done him an injustice. No written 
reasons were delivered. Marshment  v. 
Borgstrom (1941) 4 Dominion Law Reports 804. 


and that the’ 


Hospital Employee not a Domestic Servant 
and therefore not Excluded from 
Part II of British Columbia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


On December 8, Mr. Justice Fisher in the 
British Columbia Supreme Court awarded 
damages of $1,500 and costs to a cook-house- 
keeper employed in the hospital at Enderby 
who had suffered a severe injury during the 
course of her employment. The claim of the 
plaintiff husband for damages for loss of 
consortyum was rejected on the ground that 
for nearly two years the wife had: been absent 
from home, living in the hospital. 


The injuries to the plaintiff resulted when 
a step on a stairway at the rear of the hospital 
gave way. The Court found, therefore, that 
they “were caused by reason of a ‘defect in 
the condition....of the ways.... buildings, or 
premises connected with, intended for, or used 
in the business of [her] employer’ within the 
meaning of such words as used in Part II of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act” applying 
tc workers under the Act but outside the scope 
of the collective lability system. The 
defendant contended that the plaintiff was a 
domestic servant and the Act is expressly 
declared not to apply to diomestic servants. 
The plaintiff’s work consisted of cooking meals 
under the supervision of the matron and of 
carrying out certain household duties such as 
looking after stores and preserving fruits. 
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The Court: held that, though there were diffi- 
culties in the case, “the duties of the female 
plaintiff and the circumstances here were such 
that her employment did not constitute her 
a domestic servant.” Bailey and Bailey v. 
Sactety of Enderby General Hospital Incor- 
porated (1942) 1 Western Weekly Reports 28. 


Member of Board of Directors did Manuai 
Work—Held to be Workmen under 
British Columbia Truck Act. 


With Mr. Justice O'Halloran dissenting, the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal on December 
12 dismissed an appeal from a decision of 
Sidney Smith, J., who had granted the 
respondent recovery in cash of a part of his 
wages, amounting to $1,505.75, which had been 
paid in shares of the appellant company. In 
May, 1933, the respondent had joined his 
father in incorporating the company, had 
acquired shares in it and become a director 
and also secretary. He had, however, done a 
great deal of manual work. He had entered 
into an agreement with his father whereby he 
received part of his wages in cash and part in 
shares. In the summer of 1940 he and his 
father severed: connection with the company 
and the action was commenced: in May, 1941. 

The majority of the Court held that the 
respondent was a workman within the mean- 
ing of the Truck Act. The fact that he had 
assented to payment of part of his wages in 
shares or that he had voted as a shareholder 
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and had been director and secretary of the 
company was immaterial, since the Act speci- 
fically prohibits the deduction from a work- 
man’s wages of any sum for shares in a 
company and declares illegal any contract 
made in contravention of the Act. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran, in giving reasons 
for his dissent, stated that the respondent was 
not in the same position as the workmen 
whom the Truck Act was designed to protect. 
To a workman as defined by the Act the 
success of a company is not a primary con- 
sideration. His concern is to do his job and 
receive adequate payment and he therefore 
should not have shares of uncertain prospect 
foisted on him. To the respondent, however, 
the success of the venture was a direct con- 
cern. Having this interest, it was not 
unnatural for him to accept part of his 
remuneration in shares, since he would wish 
to draw sparingly on the company’s cash 
resources. In a small and struggling company, 
where administrative and clerical duties were 


‘small, a company officer would naturally help 


the company by doing considerable manual 
work and the varied nature of the tasks 
performed by the respondent indicated that 
his function was that of a company overseer, 
acting generally in the company’s interests. 
In other words, manual labour was not his 
“real and substantial business”. Arnett v. 


-Allouette Peat Products Limited (1942) 1 


Western Weekly Reports 33. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


Tee nee employment at the beginning 
of December showed further expansion, 
continuing the steadily upward movement in- 
dicated since January, 1941. Although the in- 
crease was smaller than that reported in any 
immediately preceding month, it was of par- 
ticular significance because it was contra- 
seasonal, declines having been recorded at 
December 1 in nineteen of the twenty earlier 
years for which data are available. The work- 
ing forces of the 12,795 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregated 1,688,005 at December 1, 
compared with 1,675,645 at the beginning of 
November. The index (average 1926100) 
rose from 167-6 in the preceding month, to 
168-8 at December 1, as compared with 139-1 
at the same date in 1940, previously the maxi- 
mum for December in the period since 1920. 
At December 1 in recent years, the index has 
been as follows:—1939, 122-7; 1938, 114-0 and 
1937, 121-6. 

Since the increase in employment was con- 
trary to the usual movement at December 1, 
the seasonally-adjusted index showed an 
advance, rising from 160-4 at November 1, 
1941, to 164-8 at the beginning of December. 
These two figures, like the corresponding crude 
index numbers, are the highest in the record of 
twenty-one years. 

The improvement in employment at Decem- 
ber 1 was accompanied by a further rise in the 
weekly earnings of those on the staffs of the 
co-operating employers. The total amount of 
salaries and wages disbursed at December 1 
for services rendered in the last week in 
November was $46,128,842, a gain of 1-9 per 
cent over the payments made by ¢he same 
firms for the last week in October. The per 
capita average rose from $27.02 in the period 
of observation in October, to $27.33 in the final 
week in November. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of January, 1942, the percentage of 

44998—13 


unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 5-2 in contrast with percentages Of 3-3 at 
the beginning of December and 7:4 at the be- 
ginning of January, 1941. The percentage for 
January was based on returns compiled from 
2,100 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 321,314 persons. 

Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.—Reports received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from Employment 
and Claims Offices during the month of 
December, 1941, showed a decline from 
November, but a slight gain over December 
a year ago. In the first instance all industrial 
divisions, except logging, services and trade, 
recorded declines, the largest being in manu- 
facturing, and construction and maintenance, 
while under the second comparison, substantial 
increases shown in manufacturing, services and 
logging, more than offset a very heavy loss in 
construction and maintenance and a moderate 
decline in farming. Vacancies in December, 
1941, numbered 43,181, applications 58,020, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
37,943. 





Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living in Canada calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon average prices in the period 1935 
to 1939 as 100 was 115-4 at the beginning of 
January, 1942, as compared with 115-8 at the 
beginning of December, 1941; 108-3 for Janu- 
ary 2, 1941; 103-8 for January 2, 1940; and 
100-8 for August 1, 1939, the last prewar 
month. The advance between August, 1939, 
and January, 1942, was 14:5 per cent, as com- 
pared with an advance of 21-2 per cent be- 
tween July 1914, and December 1916 In 
wholesale prices the weekly index number has 
been discontinued. On a monthly basis the 
index for January, 1942, was 94-3 as compared 
with 93-6 for December, 1941; 84-6 for Janu- 
ary, 1941; 82-6 for January, 1940; and 72:3 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1942 















































1941 1940 
January December November January December November 
Employment Index............. Op hee cc ein 168-8 167-6 134-2 139-1 139-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade ; 

union members)............... 5-2 3-3 3-1 7-4 6-2 5-0 
Prices, wholesale, index......... () s:0/e.4.9, vin hs SRO 93-6 94-0 84-6 84-2 84-0 
Cost of living index.............. (2) 115-4 115-8 116-3 108-3 108-0 107-8 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (2) po da ag Ga 201-5 146-6 102-3 174-1 135-7 
Retail sales adjusted index...(4) (#)].............. 147-2 138-1 124-5 130-9 123-0 
Wholesale sales................006 By hr cite). Ge 136-9 147-4 106-2 125-0 131-7 
Common stocks index............ (2) 166-5 67:2 68-8 71-3 70:3 74-5 
Preferred stocks index...) . 4.62. (2)) ek ee ue, 100-7 102°6 101-4 101-7 103-0 
Bond yields Dominion index..... (2) 193-5 93-6 93-6 96:3 97-0 98-0 
National income index...... (C2 We CY) nie eo ea 5 135-5 131-3 125-2 124-4 127-6 
Physical Volume of Business 

PRO OK. ey aeeee ateents nave (©) (3)! esate see eee 138-3 131-7 130-5 128-3 129-7 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... CO) ates ey acite 149-6 143-3 145-1 140-6 146-9 

Mineral production........... C2) | ororesere toarat Reet 124-4 125-6 122-7 123-5 128-0 
Manufacturing................ (A) ee Teac ener 152-3 149.4 141-9 142-3 146-9 
Construction. «oi ne. cee osu A) aie rape 188-0 132-1 944.3 187-4 278-2 
EOCtIIG PO Wer... decd e eee coe FT DME NEAN aed WW od 138-9 137-5 116-7 111-4 109-0 
DISTRIBUTION. is. vaio. oc cote (2) | UEP SEP Oe | 118-9 111-8 105-4 107-1 100-3 
PAG OI DLTY MONG i ware «spl 2) eesti See MA Metal its sik «ssi access een Mace 115-3 116-8 112-5 
Carloadings (St. 4. sxe: e cs ote (2).| Serco cl eer. © 141-1 126-6 123-3 125-1 114-8 
Imports sis .222 5 daaeiat s bledeed pa ee rh ete s ) Bends 194.9 159-3 171-0 171-6 136-0 
Exports, excluding gold...... (2) ee eae deee A 163-9 163-2 130-5 119-9 132-7 

PRODUCERS’ GOopsve hs teank ed | rag Shi li 155-3 146-1 151-9 145.2 152-0 

ConsuMERS’ GOODS............ (C)) tos ope ee, 122-3 118-2 110-4 112-4 108-8 
Trade, external, aggregate..(7) $ |.............. 277,870,278] 298,269,146] 187,335,121] 201,013,136] 220,687,838 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

SuMption Ahi: ree ee ANOS Tran IO RA ee eee 125,779,166] 134,190,517 98,382 ,462| 102,302,476] 102,283,687 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ 150,520,000) 150,472,000 162, 435,090 86,921 468 97, 620, 927| 117,452,172 
Customs duty collected....... SOP Shed Sent senet 13,815,473 14, , 289, 138 11 ,290, 626 13,404’ ,893 13,088, 593 
Bank debits to individual 

accounts........... A + Ta RAR EARS eM ted 3, 686,546,270] 3,426, 905,805] 2, oan }04, 197| 8, 208,347,577] 3,049,322, 205 
Bank notes in circulation.. ..(®) $ |........00..0.[00....0....... 462,137,735] 341,455,563] 347,378. ,004| 338,213,181 
Bank deposits savings......... Shula cases ' , 669.032, 146] 1,639,201,355) 1,668, 130,415] 1,641,313 '845| 1,625,878 423 
aes loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1.083,701,002} 1: 128; ,629,395] 998,650,175]  998,674'961| 1,021,276, 282 

way— 

Car loadings, revenue ab ath 

Cer Spang yi ly a ue lial ected ane CCD Lisle 247 326 273, 662 Seip , 872 239,295 

Canadian National Railways, ob Die ai ae 

gross earnings........... $ 25,967,000 28,011,381 27,292, 966 20,927,000 23,565, 123 22,389,448 
Operating expenses........ + inl Ieee ate nl lpi, aaa nine eae bs Shy ag te 15,399,000 15, 203,599 14, 680,335 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings....... Hite is $ 18,660,000} 21,204,000} 20,208,000] 14,685,000} 16,335,666 15,890,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 16,113,464 15,006,465) 12,019,583 11,529,460 10,816, 808 
Steam railways, freight in 
tonal sd: Sik, UEC ASE oP ROR RIERA ts! 50 Leela aR ee 3,131, 230,000) 3,772,086,000} 3,371,032,000 
Building permits.............. $ 6, 288, 995 7,097, 628 11, 244,334 4,356,096 7,485, 7538 11, 132, 109 
Contracts awarded......... (10) $ 12,880,000 19,109,000} 22,889,500 26,579,800 16,918,300} 54,981,900 
Mineral Production— 

PUN NG et 4) etre ih San Sonahe oe ee 148,377 133,735 103,085 110,477 109,576 

Steel ingots and castings...... Coli toes une 218,611 221,367 186,303 185,420 176,113 

Patro-sloyeus <.obd alias tone) ee eee ee 17,845 17,078 15,231 18,397 11,654 

Ola UH a a OUNCES || Sei.: sav areine eieie toe whaets Meee ee ae 449 ,837 434, 259 450,862 450,712 

CORR it 5 id bc aunts. nae PO i, Baca 1,794,978 1,825, 158 1,745,482 1,643,092 1,878,344 
Timber scaled in British 

Coluntbia siesta een eee Gs | SEER AE 226,333, 216 329,960, 689 188,300, 000 278, 927,102 326,428,000 
Flour production.............. bbls: elec 1,577,169 1,664, 803 1,177,369 1,076,132 1,588, 428 
Sugar, manufactured........ (if) Ig: Vere 90,187,029] 167,952,019 37,921,156 87,221,405] 164,005,409 
Footwear production........... Pars! ee ate. ee 2,736, 108 2,935, 564 1,901,085 2,044,725 2,230,000 
Output of central electric stations, 

ST ied ee ha yee opiate ae aye A k.w.h.|..............] 3,220,800,000] 3,183,982,000) 2,684,695,000] 2,584,341,000} 2,524,860,000 
Sales of insurance.............. SpE kere 46,536,000 44,470,000 28,067,000 33,364,000 32,506,000 
Newsprint production.......... tOns| 0 ..eeereee 300, 820 ,310 261,300 252,900 ,340 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 21,751 20,313 21,545 23,195 23,3800 23,621 








* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
¢t Week ended January 29, 1942. 


(4) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. (3) yao are for the end of the preceding month. 
(4) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variation. (5) Tentative computation. (8) Adjusted where 
necessary for seasonal variation. (7) Excluding gold. (8) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in 
circulation minus the holdings of Chartered banks. (*) Figures for four weeks ended January 31, 1942 and correspond- 
ing previous periods. (10) MacLean’s Building Review. (11) Sugar production given in periods of 4 weeks ending 


December 27, November 29 and January 25, 1941; December 31, and November 30, 1940. 
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for August, 1939, prewar. The advance between 
August, 1939, and January, 1941, was 30-4 
per cent and between July, 1914, and Decem- 
ber, 1916, (the similar period during the first 
great war) was 48-8 per cent. 


Business Statistics.—The table on page 126 
shows the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The national 
income stated to be the most comprehensive 
measure of productive activity was higher in 
December, 1941, than in any other month and 
for the year was about 9 per cent greater than 
for 1940. The index of the physical volume 
of business reflecting activity in mining, 
manufacturing, construction, electric power 
production, and in distribution of goods was 
138-3 for December, 1941; 131-7 for Novem- 
ber, 1941; 128-3 for December, 1940, and 109-3 
for August 1989. The average for 1941, was 
about 11 per cent higher than for 1940, and 
about 30 per cent higher than for 1939. All of 
the above named principal groups recorded 
advance in December, both as compared with 
the previous month and with December, 1940, 
with the exception of mineral production the 
index of which was slightly lower in December 
than in November. 

The production of coal during 1941, was 17-9 
millions of tons as compared with 17-2 millions 
in 1940. 

The index of the manufacturing group was 
two per cent higher in December than in 
November and seven per cent higher than in 
December, 1940. Cumulative figures for the 
year 1941 in some of the important divisions 
of this group show flour production 26 per cent 
higher than for 1940; footwear (11 months) 24 
per cent higher; steel production 20 per cent 
higher; automobiles and trucks 21 per cent 
higher; cigarettes released (11 months) 12 per 
cent greater; and hog slaughtering (11 months) 
15 per cent greater. Newsprint production 
was slightly lower in the same comparison and 
lumber exports were seven per cent lower. 

The output of electric power in December 
was the greatest on record and the adjusted 
index was 27 per cent higher than for Decem- 
ber 1940. Total production for 1941, the 
largest recorded, was 11:2 per cent higher than 
in 1940 and about 18 per cent higher than in 
1939. 

The value of construction contracts awarded 
in 1941, was $394 millions as compared with 
$346 millions in 1940 and $187 millions in 1939. 

The index indicating the volume of goods 
distributed was 6 per cent higher in December 
1941 than in November, 1941, and 11 per cent 
higher than in December 1940, the figures for 
carloadings, imports and exports each showing 
advance in both comparisons. The number of 
cars of revenue freight in 1941, was 13 per 


cent greater than in 1940; the value of im- 
ports was 34 per cent greater and of exports 
37 per cent greater. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—In January the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts on record was 13, 
involving 2,715 workers, causing time loss of 
46,606 man working days, as compared with 11 
disputes in December, involving 5,718 workers 
with time loss of 54,945 days. In both of these 
months the strike of gold miners at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, accounted for a large part of 
the workers involved and the time loss. 
During January, 1941, there were 10 disputes, 
involving 1,453 workers with time loss of 
3,288 days. The noteworthy disputes involved 
coal miners at Sydney Mines, NS., and hotel 
waiters at Vancouver, B.C. 

Of the 13 disputes during January of this 
year, 12 were terminated, three in favour of 
the employers, one in favour of the workers, 
one was partially successful, five were com- 
promise settlements; while two were indefinite 
in result. One dispute, involving 2,000 workers, 
was recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 





Four applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of January and 


one board was established. 
Four boards submitted their reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 133. 


The Honourable Humphrey 


Industrial Mitchell, Minister of La- 
Disputes bour, recently announced 
Inquiry the appointment of four 
Commissioners Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
appointed Commissioners, as follows: 


F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Dominion Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, B.C.; 

Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Ontario Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont.; 

Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, P.Q.; and 

H. R. Pettigrove, Labour Relations Officer 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

The Commissioners have been appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020, dated June 6, 1941, as amended by 
Orders in Council P.C. 4844, dated July 2, 
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1941, and P.C. 7068, dated September 10, 
1941, and under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, Chap. 206, R.S.C., 1927. 


The Minister of Labour may authorize an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate any dispute falling within the 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act wherein a cessation of work exists or 
appears imminent whether or not an applica- 
tion has been made for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
It is the duty of the Commissioner to 
endeavour to effect a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment of the dispute, and, failing this, to 
report to the Minister of Labour on the 
matters at issue and to advise the Minister, 
whether in his opinion, the circumstances war- 
rant the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. 


The Minister of Labour is also empowered 
to direct an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate any alleged unjust 
dismissal, discrimination, coercion or intimida- 
tion in connection with trade union member- 
ship or activity and, failing an adjustment of 
the complaint, to report his findings and 
recommendations to the Minister, who shall 
then issue whatever order he deems necessary 
to give effect to such recommendations. 


The National War Labour 


Cost-of-living Board has announced that 


bonuses there will be no change in 

February 15- cost-of-living bonuses for 

May 15 at least another three 
months. 


The cost-of-living index number for Janu- 
ary, 1942, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics shows a fall of one-tenth of one 
point from the index for October, therefore 
the National War Labour Board has ordered 
that for the three-month period February 15 
to May 15 there will be no increase or de- 
crease in the amounts of any cost-of-living 
bonuses now being paid. by employers who 
are subject to the Wartime Wages and Cost 
of Living Bonus Order (P.C. 8253). 


Under the terms of this Order the Board is 
required to announce at the end of each 
three-month period the amount by which 
bonuses are to be changed. The change is 
to be based on the rise or fall in the adjusted 
cost-of-living index (August 1939=100) as 
determined by the index number published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. How- 
ever, adjustments are to be made only if the 
rise or fall in the index number amounts to 
one whole point or more. The next quarterly 
announcement of the National War Labour 
Board will show the amount of the change to 
be made, if any, in cost-of-living bonuses for 
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the first payroll period beginning on or after 
May 15 next. 

It was pointed out on behalf of the Board 
that the Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living 
Bonus Order, with the administration of which 
the National and the nine provincial Regional 
Boards are charged, provides that employers 
who have not been paying any cost-of-living 
bonus shall pay a bonus only to meet the 
rise in the cost of living as indicated by the 
index number after October, 1941. However, 
this does not preclude an adjustment to the 
index number of an earlier month in a partic- 
ular case and payment of the bonus accord- 
ingly if permission has been granted by a 
War Labour Board. No rise having occurred, 
a bonus cannot be paid by these employers 
without such permission. 


The situation in regard to 


Policy in Japanese nationals in Can- 


regard to ada was reviewed in the 
Japanese House of Commons on Feb- 
Nationals in ruary 9 by the Prime Min- 
Canada ister,” (4b, ston... “VWs, 


Mackenzie King. 


The Prime Minister pointed out that the 
Japanese problem had’ received the closest 
attention during the past four years, and that 
when Japan joined the Axis in September, 
1940, a special standing committee was 
appointed by the Government to investigate 
and report upon the matter from the stand- 
point of national security. 

This committee recommended re-registra- 
tion of the Japanese population of British 
Columbia, which had practically been com- 
pleted when the war with Japan commenced. 
To determine the policy to be followed under 
war conditions, the committee convened in 
Ottawa on January 8 under the chairmanship 
of Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions 
and National Health, and recommended the 
following policy as summarized in the Prime 
Minister’s statement: 

Persons of Japanese race, who are Canadians 
either by birth or by naturalization, and Japan- 
ese nationals resident in Canada will be justly 
treated. Their persons and property will receive 
the full protection of the law. No action will 
be taken which would give any excuse for the 
ill-treatment of Canadians under the control of 
Japan. Nor will action be permitted which 
might give Japan an excuse to inflame Asiatic 
hostility against the white race. Canadian 


policies will march in step with those of Britain 
and the United States. 


As specific measures, all persons of Japanese 
race will be removed from fishing boats and 
other vessels for the duration of the war. For 
the same period the sale of gasoline and ex- 
plosives to persons of Japanese race will be 
controlled by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Japanese nationals have been forbid- 
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den to possess or use short-wave receiving sets, 
radio transmitters and cameras. Their present 
surveillance by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police—similar to that successfully exercised 
over German and Italian nationals—will be 
continued. 

For Canadians of Japanese race who are 
anxious to serve Canada, a civilian corps is 
being formed to be used on projects that will 
contribute to the national war effort. 

Enemy aliens, whether nationals of Japan 
or of Germany or of Italy, will be required 
to leave the protected area on the coast of 
British Columbia. Permits to remain may 
be granted by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. For the time being, permits. will 
normally be granted to women and children 
and to men who are unfit. Those required 
to leave may be placed in normal employment, 
if it can be found for them, outside the pro- 
tected area. They will, of course, be under 
the usual police surveillance over enemy aliens. 

commission has been set up to arrange for 
the sale, lease, requisition or charter of fishing 
vessels with a view to ensuring the sustained 
productivity of the fishing industry in British 
Columbia, and fairness to Canadians of 
Japanese race who own or have an interest 
in such vessels. 

The defence area from which enemy aliens 
must withdraw has been defined by the 
Minister of National Defence (Mr. Ralston) 
and the Minister of Justice. The placing or 
employment of enemy aliens is being arranged 
by the Department of Labour through the 
unemployment insurance commission. The 
civilian corps is also being organized by the 
Department of Labour. A committee of the 
cabinet, consisting of the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health, the Minister of Labour 
and the Minister of Agriculture, has _ been 
entrusted with a general supervision of the 
programme. This committee will recommend 
to the government from time to time such 
further action as may be necessary. 


A series of four bulletins 
is im the course of prep- 
aration and publication by 
the Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour, 
outlining the various training methods being 
followed in meeting the increasing demands 
for skilled and semi-skilled: labour in Canada’s 
war industries. 

Two bulletins have already been published. 
Bulletin No. 1 deals with the subject in 
general and informs employers concerning 
the facilities at their disposal in the matter 
of pre-employment training. 

Bulletin No. 2 deals with apprenticeship 
training and is intended particularly for the 
information of employers. It gives a detailed 
description of four typical apprenticeship 
plans which are now in use and have proven 
satisfactory; it also contains two typical forms 
of indenture. 

Bulletin No. 3, which is in the course of 
being printed, deals with the training in 
industrial plant schools and gives details con- 
cerning the operation of certain plant schools 
by large Canadian companies. 


Bulletins on 
“Training for 
War Industry” 


Bulletin No. 4, which is being prepared, will 
deal with the subject of up-grading and train- 
ing on the job. 

As pointed out in Bulletin No, 2, the 
Dominion Department of Labour is prepared 
to assist any employer engaged on war pro- 
duction in the formulation of an apprentice- 
ship plan. With this objective, the Depart- 
ment has obtained the co-operation and ass 
sistance of a number of experts who are 
actively engaged in industrial training and 
personnel work. ‘These have agreed to act 
as local advisers to firms desiring assistance, 
either in the formulation of a new plan of 
apprentice training, or in specific problems 
developing from any plan already established. 
Requests for such service and for copies of 
the above-mentioned bulletins should be 
directed to the Supervisor of Training, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. 


On January 23, when the 
Old age pensions 1942-43 Budget for the 
increased in Province of British Colum- 
British Columbia dia was introduced in the 

Provincial Legislature by 
the Hon. John Hart, it was indicated that old 
age pensions were to be increased from $20 
to $25 monthly. 


It was recently announced 
U.S. program of by the United States Fed- 
assistance for eral Security Administrator, 
workers displaced that President Roosevelt on 
by war priorities January 19 had approved 

a budget estimate of 
$300,000,000 for weekly unemployment-benefit 
payments to workers displaced in private 
industry while the plants are being adapted to 
war production, 

The benefit plan, still to be put in the form 

of a bill, would provide a maximum of $24 
a week for 26 weeks to an estimated 4,000,000 
unemployed persons. The Federal Govern- 
ment would contribute the whole $24 in 
instances in which workers are not receiving 
State unemployment compensation. If workers 
do receive such State aid, the Government 
will make up the difference. Workers receiv- 
ing the benefits would be required to enter a 
26-week training course for war industry under 
the plan. 
In a formal statement issued 
recently, Miss Frances 
Perkins, United States Sec- 
retary of Labour, dealt with 
the position of state labour 
laws and regulations in their 
relationship to the exigencies of war pro- 
duction. 

Miss Perkins said that the sole test of 
labour standards under the government’s “all- 


U.S. Secretary 
of Labour on 
relaxation of 
labour standards 
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out program of production” must be “the 
effect on the efficiency of the individual for 
top war production.” 

While declaring that labour standards “must 
be relaxed if and when necessary for total 
war production,” the statement, which was 
endorsed by the War and Navy departments, 
emphasized “that there must be vigilance to 
prevent any unnecessary abrogation or sus- 
pension of labour laws and regulations” and 
that “social gains not inconsistent with war 
needs must be preserved.” 

Almost simultaneously with the release of 
the Secretary’s statement, Governor Lehman 
of New York signed a bill giving the State 
Industrial Commissioner authority to suspend 
labour regulations hampering production, and 
Senator Reed of Kansas introduced a bill 
in the United States Senate to modify the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act for the duration of the war. The 
bill, which was referred to the Senate Labour 
Committee, would permit employment up to 
forty-eight hours a week without payment of 
overtime rates. 


A plan to ensure an ade- 
Regularization of quate, regular and mobile 
dock labour labour force for the speed- 
in Britain ing of port clearances has 

been worked out in Great 
Britain by the National Joint Council for 
Dock Labour, at the request of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service and the 
Ministry of Transport. The National Joint 
Council was established in 1920 by the em- 
ployers and the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. The new project virtually 
achieves the decasualization of dock labour 
by providing continuous employment and a 
guaranteed weekly wage. . 

The scheme was made legally effective by 
the Essential Work (Dock Labour) Order of 
September 15, 1941, setting forth conditions 
of employment to be written into individual 
dock labour schemes drawn up for each port 
covered by the order. 

To administer and finance the scheme, the 
National Joint Council has set up a National 
Dock Labour Corporation composed of three 
employer and three worker representatives 
appointed by the Council, and a chairman and 
finance member appointed by the Minister of 
Labour. The Corporation will maintain a 
national management fund made up of con- 
tributions from employers and underwritten 
by the Exchequer. Dock labourers covered 
by the scheme will be paid regular piece rates 
when working for a port transport employer. 
When without work they will be paid by the 
Corporation 5s. a half day for a maximum 
of eleven half days a week. Workers in the 
pay of the Corporation form a reserve pool. 
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They must report regularly for work and can 
be required to travel to another port, and to 
accept work, such as debris clearing, not 
strictly classed as dock work. An annual 
week’s holiday with pay is included in the 
plan. 

All but ten of more than 30 ports covered 
by the plan have submitted dock labour 
schemes to the Minister of Labour for 
approval. When a port enters the scheme, 
the Corporation appoints a Local Board and 
a Port Labour Manager to co-operate with the 
Regional Port Directors and Port Emergency 
Committees in controlling labour supply at 
the port. Employers and employees must be 
registered under the Port Registration Com- 
mittees to engage in port transport work. 

For the ports on the Mersey and the Clyde 
a different arrangement was worked out last 
March by the Government in consultation 
with the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and employers’ associations. Dock 
labourers in these ports are employed directly 
by the Ministry which guarantees them a 
weekly minimum wage if they report for 
employment 11 half days a week. When 
work is available Regional Port Directors 
assisted by local joint committees of the 
industry allocate the workers to “approved 
employers” who pay them regular piece rates. 
When no work is provided the workers receive 
7s. 6d. per half day if their weekly. earnings 
fall below the guaranteed minimum of 
£4 2s. 6d. On the other hand dockers at all 
ports under the Corporation receive their 5s. 
attendance money each half day they are 
without work irrespective of the amount they 
earn during the week. 


There were approximately 
6,542,000 members of trade 
unions in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at the end 
of 1940, an increase of 
312,000 or 5 per cent compared with the 
total membership registered for the end of 
the previous year. 

These figures which were compiled by the 
British Ministry of Labour from data supplied 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
and from returns supplied direct to the 
Ministry by unregistered organizations, show 
that at December 31, 1940, the number of 
males registered as members of trade unions 
totalled 5,460,000, an increase of 202,000 or 
3°9 per cent over the figure for the previous 
year, and the number of female trade union- 
ists numbered 1,082,000, an increase of 110,000 
or 11-3 per cent. 

The increase in male membership during 
1940 occurred mainly in the engineering and 
metal industries and in local authority ser- 


Trade union 
membership in 
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vices. ‘The increase in female membership 
was most marked in the distributive trades, 
transport services, national government service 
and the clothing industries. 


According to a statement 
made by the Prime Minister 
of Australia, Mr. John Cur- 


Australia 
imposes strict 


control on all tin, the Australian War 
economic Cabinet on February 10 
resources adopted a plan to stabilize 


and place under strict gov- 
ernment control practically the whole, econ- 
omic, wage, industrial and business structure 
of the Commonwealth. The plan is designed 
to marshal the entire national resources of the 
country in a united effort. 
Among the measures forecast in the Prime 
Minister’s statement and to be implemented 
by government regulations are: 


1. Pegging of wages at the present level. 

2. Limitation of profits to four per cent. 

3. Prohibition of all forms of speculative 
trading. 

4, Fixing of interest rates. 

5. Government control of employment. 


6. Prohibitiom on all persons from absenting 
themselves from work. 


7. Proclamation of specified areas as being 
under military control. 


“We are at a state in our history when 
the struggle for survival over-rides every con- 
sideration,” Mr. Curtin declared. 

According to an Australian Associated Press 
despatch part of the machinery necessary to 
enforce the new scheme already exists. The 
rest will be established immediately. 

The regulations will aim at flexibility in 
order to prevent abuse. Sale or investment of 
capital except for war purposes such as invest- 
ment in war loans or in officially sanctioned 
issues will be prohibited. 

The scheme will result in virtual suspension 
of stock exchange transactions other than in 
government bonds. Speculation will be elim- 
inated. The purchase as a hedge against in- 
flation of real estate or intrinsic value property 
such as jewelry probably will be prohibited. 

Prices of goods and services will be pegged 
at current levels. Profits, excluding taxes, will 
be lmited to four per cent on the combined 
paid-up capital and reserves reinvested in the 
enterprise. The four per cent figure is roughly 
one per cent higher tham the war bond rate. 

Profits in excess of four per cent will either 
be passed on to the consumer in the form of 
price reductions or will be taken by the govern- 
ment in the form of taxes. 
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It will be noted that in principle the wartime 
economic program adopted in Australia corre- 
sponds closely with the prices and wages 
stabilization policy and the control of excess 
profits in Canada. 


Following the action of the 


Resolution of Government of Australia in 


Australian assuming the control of all 
trade unions in phases of economic life, as 
regard to outlined above, representa- 
zovernment’s tives of all trade unions in 
control of Australia met in conference 
economic on February 12 in Melbourne 
life. and passed the following 

resolution in connection 
with the government’s policy of economic 


control. 


“1. The policy of the union movement is 
determined opposition to Nazism and Fascism, 
and whole-hearted support of the democracies; 

“2. Examination of the man-power regula- 
tions reveals certain principles opposed to 
unionism, such as restriction of freedom of 
movement from one job to another. 

“3. While disagreeing with such principles, 
the conference accepts them and agrees to 
assist the government in implementing them 
because of the national emergency.” 


To prevent wasteful com- 
petition for labour and the 
enticement of engineering 
artisans from one plant to 
another by the offer of 
higher wages, the Controller 
of Industrial Man-Power 
issued an order on November 14, 1941, pro- 
hibiting the payment (except with the per- 
mission of the Controller) of higher rates for 
this class of workers than those current on 
that date. On December 20 an amending 
order made it clear that the prohibition did 
not apply to any increase agreed upon between 
an employer and worker employed by him 
continuously since November 14, 1941, or to 
any increase granted in accordance with 
established practice in the workshop concerned. 
The order was designed merely to prevent 
“noaching” and was approved by employers’ 
associations and trade unions. 

The Controller of Industrial Man-Power, 
who was appointed under the Control of 
Industrial Man-Power Regulations of Febru- 
ary 13, 1941, has power over labour supply in 
any industry declared to be a controlled indus- 
try. The engineering industry was placed in 
this category on March 19, 1941, and in 
accordance with the regulations a local control 
board consisting of the Controller and an equal 
number of representatives of employers and 
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employed was set up on April 8. The board 
must be consulted on all matters of principle 
under the regulations and on all matters 
directly affecting established working condi- 
tions but the final decision rests with the 
Controller who is restricted only by the stipu- 
lation that he may not abrogate any existing 
agreement under the Industrial Conciliation 
Act. 


Measures to increase the labour supply in 
the engineering industry were also included in 
the November order. Higher wages for 
apprentices were established and the industry 
was asked to absorb 2,000 more apprentices 
during the next six or eight months. Every 
employer is required to employ an additional 
apprentice for every apprentice already em- 
ployed by him who has completed at least 
three years of his apprenticeship. He must 
enter into the required number of apprentice- 
ship contracts within four months. The new 
apprentices must be trained in the following 
trades or corresponding ones designated by 
the Apprenticeship Act: electric welding, 
boilermaking, coppersmithing, fitting, instru- 
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ment making and repairing, millwrighting, 
press tool making, turning, die sinking, lead- 
burning and ship’s plumbing. 


In order to indicate the 
methods by which Nazi 
Germany is meeting its in- 
dustrial manpower shortage, 
the following news item 
from the New York Times 
of January 29, is of interest: “The Berlin 
correspondent of the Stockholm, Sweden, 
Social Demokraten reported January 28 that 
‘responsible authorities in Germany let it be 
understood’ that despite reduction in produc- 
tion, the shortage of manpower is now ex- 
tremely acute. It is planned, therefore, to 
mobilize, if necessary by force, the popula- 
tions of the occupied countries for work in: 
German factories. Russian prisoners will be 
enlisted from prison camps and civilians will 
be recruited mainly from the Ukraine in the 
future. The newspaper says the Nazis ex- 
pected to obtain more than a million Russian 
workers, instead of the 300,000 they have at 
present.” 


Nazi technique 
in industrial 
manpower 
shortage 


Wartime Trade Union Membership Problem in Great Britain 


An article entitled “Trade Union Member- 
ship Problems of Transferred War Workers 
in Great Britain”, appearing in the February 
issue of the International Labour Review 
published by the International Labour Office, 
Montreal, will be of interest to trade unionists 
and particularly trade union secretaries. 

The movement of workers from one job to 
another in Great Britain has raised a variety 
of complicated internal problems for the 
trade union movement as a whole and for 
each individual trade union. One of these 
problems is that of the recognition by one 
trade union of the membership cards of 
another. The special arrangements which have 
been and are now being worked out to safe- 
guard the trade union membership rights of 
transferred workers are essential to facilitate 
the movement of workers from one job to 
another in accordance with. changing war 
labour requirements. Although the British 
trade union movement is united through the 
Trades Union Congress, each trade union 
retains autonomy in dealing with its own 
affairs. The wartime problems of membership 
raised by the large-scale transfer of workers 
from non-essential to essential work overlap 
the sphere of action of each individual union, 
and have, therefore, been given considerable 
attention both by the General Council of the 
Congress and by the executives of the many 
unions concerned: Trade unions in the in- 


dustries subject to a concentration of produc- 
tion, such as the textile industry, have been 
faced with a tremendous loss of member- 
ship. On the other hand, trade unions in war 
industries, such as the engineering industries, 
have been faced with a tremendous influx of 
new members, which has brought up un- 
pleasant memories of the state of the in- 
dustry after the last war. An individual trade 
unionist who goes from one job to another 
has been faced, in the absence of special 
arrangements, with a double entrance fee and 
dues, as well as with the loss of the privileges 
which he had acquired through membership 
in his former union. 

In order to avoid confusion in the trade 
union movement and inconvenience and 
financial loss to transferred workers, many 
unions have come to agreement among them- 
selves in regard to the mutual recognition of 
trade union membership cards. The General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress has 
made recommendations on the subject; but 
the conditions on which any one union will 
accept members has traditionally been a 
question for that union to decide and not for 
the General Council, which has no jurisdiction 
whatever ingthe matter. As yet, therefore, 
there has not been any general recognition 
of trade union cards and the question is 
handled through inter-union wartime agree- 
ments. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Ree were received during the past 
month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 


_ 1, Between the Canadian Bridge Company, 
Limited, Walkerville, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2471, Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee; 

2. Between Saguenay Terminals, Limited, 
Port Alfred, P.Q., and its stevedores, ‘ware- 
housemen, etc., members of the National 
ee Union of Longshoremen of Ha Ha 

ay ; 


3. Between the Speirs Parnell Baking Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Canada Bread Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and _ their 
employees, members of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Bakery Salesmen and Inside Bakery 
Employees’ Unit, One Big Union; and 

4. Between the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 504, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 


‘The texts of the aforementioned reports 
will be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of January four applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour, as 
follows :— 


1. From coal miners and coal mine labourers 
in the employ of the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Company, Lim- 
ited, Princeton, B.C., members of Local 7875, 
United Mine Workers of America. The dis- 
pute was said to have arisen out of the em- 
ployees’ request for recognition of the union 
as their collective bargaining agency, the 
checkoff of union dues, increased wages for 
helpers, and the application of classified rates 
for hoistmen and rope riders. It was stated 
that 80 workers are directly affected and 10 
indirectly. On January 30 Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative of the Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, B.C., was authorized 
to investigate this dispute in pursuance of 
powers recently vested in him as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner (see page 127). 

2. From coal miners and coal mine labourers 
in the employ of the Princeton Tulameen 
Coal Company, Limited, Princeton, B.C, 
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members of Local 7875, United Mine Workers 
of America. The dispute was said to have 
arisen out of the employees’ request for recog- 
nition of the union as their collective bar- 
gaining agency, increased wages, and the appli- 
cation of classified rates to all company 
workers such as hoistmen and rope riders. It 
was stated that 75 workers are directly affected 
and eight indirectly. On January 30 Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, Western Representative of 
the Department of Labour, Vancouver, B.C., 
was authorized to investigate this dispute in 
pursuance of powers recently vested in him 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
(see page 127). 

3. From coal miners and coal mine labourers 
in the employ of Tulameen Collieries, Limited, 
Princeton, B.C., members of Local 7875, United 
Mine Workers of America. The dispute was 
said to have arisen out of the employees’ 
request for recognition of the union as their 
collective bargaining agency and increased 
wages. It was stated that 21 workers are 
directly affected and four indirectly. On 
January 30 Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Rep- 
resentative of the Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, B.C., was authorized to investigate 
this dispute in pursuance of powers recently 
vested in him as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner (see page 127). 

4, From employees of Lakeside Coals, Lim- 
ited, Wabamun, Alta., members of Local 7894, 
United Mine Workers of America. It was 
stated that 54 workers are directly affected 
by the dispute, which was said to have arisen 
out of the employees’ request for union recog- 
nition and an agreement providing for the 
checkoff of union dues, increased wages and 
changes in working conditions. 


Board Established 


On January 27 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute between the Chrysler Cor- 
poration of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America, and, 
on the nomination of the employees, appointed 
Mr. Drummond Wren, ‘Toronto, Ont., a 
member of the board. Following receipt of 
the employees’ application for the establish- 
ment of a board, the Minister had appointed 
Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the Ontario Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
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missioner to investigate the dispute (LABour 
GazeTTE, January, 1942, page 9). The Com- 
missioner’s report stated that his investigation 
had disclosed that the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
warranted and he recommended that such 
action be taken. The constitution of the 
board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


Other Proceedings 


On January 2 the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Labour Rela- 
tions Officer of the Department of Labour, an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between T. McAvity & 
Sons, Limited, Saint John, N.B., and certain 
of its employees, members of Local 835, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Lasour 
Gazerts, January, 1942, page 10). On January 
14 an interim report was received from the 
Commissioner stating that considerable pro- 
gress already had been made toward a settle- 
ment of the dispute and that a final report 
would be submitted when complete agreement 
had been reached by the parties concerned. 

In December, 1941, an application was 
received for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between the Sydney and Louisburg 
Railway Company, Glace Bay, NS., and its 
machinists and other shopmen, members of 
Local 684, International Association of Ma- 
chinists (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1942, page 
10). Following discussions with an official of 
the Department of Labour, the interested 
parties agreed to submit the dispute which 
related solely to a request for increased wages, 
to the National War Labour Board. On 
January 5 the dispute was accordingly brought 
to the attention of the National War Labour 
Board, which subsequently ruled that the 
employing company falls within the category 
of “regional employers.” On January 17 the 
dispute was referred to the Nova Scotia 
Regional War Labour Board for decision. 

On January 22 the Minister of Labour re- 
celved the report of Professor Gilbert Jackson 
on the latter’s investigation, as Industrial 
‘Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, of a dispute 
between the English Electric Company of 
Canada, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 199, United 
Automobile Workers of America (LAzsour 
GazETTE, January, 1942, page 9). The Com- 
missioner’s report stated that in his opinion no 
constructive purpose would be served by the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in this instance. On January 26 
the interested parties were notified that the 
Minister had decided against the establishment 
of a board. 
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On January 28 the Minister of Labour 
directed that, pursuant to the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7307, as amended by 
Order in Council P.C. 8821, a strike vote be 
taken among employees of Ayers, Limited, 
Lachute Mills, P.Q., on February 2 under the 
supervision of Messrs. E. McG. Quirk and 
Liguori Pepin, officials of the Department of 
Labour. A dispute between the company and 
its employees, members of Local 9, United 
Textile Workers of Canada, had been dealt 
with by a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion (Lasour Gazettn, December, 1941, pages 
1473-1479). Negotiations subsequent to the 
receipt. of the Board’s findings not having 
resulted in a settlement of the dispute, the 
employees concerned notified the Minister of 
their desire that a strike vote be taken. 


Settlements 


Early in January the Department of Labour 
was advised that an agreement had been signed 
between the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, and a committee representing 
the employees of its Lansdowne Avenue 
(Davenport) Works, Toronto, Ont. A sum- 
mary of the agreement will be found in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. The agreement was reached 
following negotiations subsequent to the receipt 
of the findings of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with a dispute be- 
tween the company and the employees of its 
Davenport Works and Ward Street Works 
(Lasour Gazerts, November, 1941, pages 13844- 
1349). The management of the company also 
advised that steps were being taken with a 
view to the execution of an agreement cover- 
ing employees of the Ward Street Works. 


On January 12 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the report of Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour, on the latter’s investigation, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, of 
a dispute between The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., and its 
employees, members of the National Union of 
Domestic and Industrial Gas Workers (Lasour 
GazETTE, January, 1942, page 9). The Com- 
missioner reported that he had succeeded in 
bringing about a settlement of the dispute, 
which related to the alleged unjust dismissal 
of an employee. The settlement provided that 
in view of his length of service the discharged 
employee be granted a special allowance of 
seven weeks’ pay. The company having ful- 
filled its undertaking to pay this allowance, 
the employees’ application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was withdrawn. 
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On January 16, through the efforts of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, a settlement 
was reached of a dispute between the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2471, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee. Details 
of the settlement will be found in the board’s 
report, which is printed below. 

On January 28 notification was received of 
the withdrawal of an application for the 


establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
Bishop & Sons, Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of the National 
Catholic Union of Pulp and Paper Workers 
of Portneuf Station (Lasour Gazerts, January, 
1942, pages 9-10), a settlement having been 
reached as a result of the mediation of Mr. 
Liguori Pepin, an officer of the Department 
of Labour. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report was received on January 
19 from the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Bridge Company, 
Limited, Walkerville, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 2471, Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee (Lasour Gazerre, January, 
1942, page 10). Attached to the report were 
two memoranda signed by representatives of 
the parties to the dispute and setting forth the 
terms of- the settlement which had been 
reached with the assistance of the board. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. J. Gordon, Windsor, 
Ont., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Professor G. M. A. Grube, of the 
University of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees, and Mr. W. H. 
Furlong, K.C., also of Windsor, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 

The text of the board’s report and of the 
memoranda of settlement are printed below. 


Report of Board 


Windsor, Ontario, January 17, 1942. 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


We, the undersigned, Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established by your Department under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act for 
the purpose of endeavouring to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute existing between the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, the em- 
ployer, and its employees, members of Local 
2471, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
beg to report as follows: 

The Board first met on the 8rd instant for 
organization purposes, and then again on the 
15th and 16th instant, when both parties to 
the dispute filed briefs and the matter in. dis- 
pute was capably argued. Mr. H. J. Padget, 
District Director of the S.W.O.C., spoke for the 


Union and he was accompanied by Messrs. 
Arthur Gladstone and Gavin Raeside, Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, respectively, of the 
Union. Mr. John B. Aylesworth, K.C., with 
the consent of Messrs. Padget, Gladstone and 
Raeside, represented the employer. 

From the beginning of the hearing the Board 
endeavoured to conciliate the differences be- 
tween the parties and succeeded in doing so 
on the afternoon of the 16th. The result has 
been the agreement which you will find 
attached to this Report. The agreement 
comprises the employer’s original offer or 
proposition which has now been amended or 
supplemented by the addition of paragraph 
three of the annexed document. 

The Board met with the parties and their 
representatives again on the 17th instant re- 
garding the proposed vote and particularly to 
agree on the grouping of the departments to 
be represented by the Committee. 

To simplify what was agreed upon by the 
parties, they have signed a document dated 
January 17, 1942, which sets out the depart- 
ments or groups of departments to be repre- 
sented and the number of committee men to 
be elected from or for each, which is also 
attached. 

All of which we respectfully submit. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) A. J. Gordon, chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. M. A. Grube, member. 
(Sgd.) W. H. Furlong, member. 


MEMORANDA OF SETTLEMENT 


On the 22nd of September, 1941, the Cana- 
dian Bridge Company, Limited, filed with the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission an 
offer in the form of an undertaking for the 
purpose of. affording its employees in its 
Walkerville plants an opportunity to negotiate 
with the Company with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a collective bargaining agreement. 
During the sittings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation appointed herein a 
suggestion was made in clarification and 
amendment of the Company’s offer. The 
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Company’s offer clarified and amended in 
accordance with the suggestion made, which 
suggestion appears as clause number 3 of the 
offer, is hereinafter set out in full. 


The Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ontario. 


Certain of the employees of the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, having alleged that 
the employees of the Company other than fore- 
men and office staff in its structural and tower 
shops, Walkerville, Ontario, are dissatisfied with 
the present arrangement of dealing directly 
with the management on questions affecting 
said employees of both shops, the Company 
undertakes as follows: 


(1) Without undue delay to negotiate with 
a committee representative of, and to be elected 
from among said employees, with a view to the 
entering into of an agreement governing their 
rates of pay and working conditions; any such 
agreement to be between the Company and its 
said employees as represented by such a com- 
mittee. 


(2) To ensure the authorization of such a 
committee by said employees, nominations for 
committee men and their election to be arranged 
for and conducted by secret ballot under the 
direction and supervision of the Department of 
Labour of the Dominion Government. Em- 
ployees in each department in each of the two 
shops to nominate one or more of their number 
to run for committee man in that department; 
and thereafter from their nominees to elect 
their committee man for that department. 


(3) Mr. H. J. Padget, District Director, 
S.W.O.C., may be present with and assist the 
Committee of the Company’s employees elected 
as above in that Committee’s negotiations with 
the Company with a view to the conclusion of 
a collective bargaining agreement as mentioned 
in 1 above. 


For the Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 
(Sgd.) A. St. C. Ryley, 
General Manager. 


Windsor, Ontario, 16th January, 1942. 


The applicants for the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation herein accept the Com- 
pany’s offer as above set out. 


(Sgd.) Gavin Raeside, 
(Sgd.) Arthur Gladstone, 
(Sgd.) H. J. Padget. 
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Windsor, Ontario, 17th January, 1942. 


With reference to the acceptance dated 16th 
January, 1942, by the applicants for the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation herein of the 
offer of the Canadian Bridge Company, 
Limited, as clarified and amended, it is agreed 
that the nominations for, and the election of, 
committee men from among the company’s 
employees in its Walkerville plants shall be 
by the following departments or groups of 
departments: 


PLANT 1. 
Number of 
Approximate Committee 
Departments Number of Men to be 
Employees Elected 
Machinists... /...) 50 
Bolt and Rivet— 68 1 
Smith Shop... .. 18 
Punch Shop. er 4050 
Unloaders .. .. .. 20 39 1 
Pattern and 
Wemplete.. i. fe 42 
Assembling 
Finish . Wis. } oH ‘ 
Painbers rive + ae Le 
Riveters: (37° Si k27 
Loaders Se heh 72 1 
Carpenters and 
Maintenance .. .. 20 
Crane operators 
Electricians 
Welders 2.) 00... 38 70 1 
General Expense 
THSpeClOr Ay. |g anos 
PLANT 2. 
Presently employed 55 
(with excepted increase 
to approximately .. 25) 80 1 
459 6 


Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 


(Sgd.) A. St. C. Ryley, 
General Manager. 


On behalf of the applicants for the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation herein. 
(Sgd.) H. J. Padget, 
(Sgd.) Arthur Gladstone, 
(Sgd.) Gavin Raeside. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Saguenay Terminals Limited, and 
Its Employees 


On January 12 the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the findings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation which dealt with a 
dispute between Saguenay Terminals, Limited, 
Port Alfred, P.Q., and its stevedores, ware- 
housemen, etc., members of the National 
Catholic Union of Longshoremen of Ha Ha 
Bay (Lasour Gazette, September, 1941, page 
1041). 


The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, chairman, ap- 
pointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. Gerard Picard, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. Bernard Devlin, K.C., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. All three 
reside in Quebec, P.Q. 
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The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Devlin. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Picard. 


The text of the Board’s report and a transla- 
tion of Mr. Picard’s minority report are printed 
below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humpurey MitTcHeE LL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


A the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Saguenay Terminals, Limited, and its 
employees, being members of _ the 
National Catholic Union of Longshore- 


Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to deal with the dispute be- 
tween Saguenay Terminals, Limited, and its 
employees, being members of the National 
Catholic Union of Longshoremen of Ha Ha 
Bay, composed of Mr. Justice Alfred Savard 
as Chairman, Mr. Gerard Picard, nominated 
by the employees, and Mr. Bernard Devlin, 
K.C., nominated by the employer, after hold- 
ing public sittings in the town of Port Alfred 
and private sittings in the City of Quebec, has 
terminated its deliberations and regrets to 
report that it is unable to submit a unanimous 
report, as Mr. Gerard Picard does not agree 
with all of the conclusions of this report, which 
is submitted by the chairman and by Mr. 
Bernard Devlin, K.C., being the majority of 
the Board. 

The employees had asked for an increase of 
5 cents per hour plus 7 per cent of their present 
wage rate, which is 60 cents per hour, and they 
also requested an increase of 20 per cent for 
the employees whose salary is less than $175 
per month. 


In the brief submitted on behalf of the 
employees it was inter alia stated that the 
salaries paid were exceptionally low and that 
the cost of living in the Saguenay region was 
higher than the figures given by the Federal 
statistics would indicate, and that accordingly 
they were entitled to the increase which was 
asked for, which increase, according to the 
brief, comprised the cost-of-living bonus or at 
least part thereof. Some witnesses were brought 
to say that the cost of living in that district 
was higher than elsewhere but we feel that in 
establishing the cost-of-living bonus, we have 
to be governed by the standards fixed by the 
Department of Labour. A considerable num- 
ber of employees came before us and all 
agreed, of course, that they felt they should be 
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given the increase asked for. When questioned 
by members of the Board they admitted, how- 
ever, that they were well treated by their em- 
ployer and the Board was told by spokesmen 
for the employees that relations between the 
company and its employees had always been 
very cordial and harmonious. 

The company, however, through its officers, 
testified that in the course of the last twelve 
months the employees had been given two 
increases which had brought the basic rate up 
from 50 cents to 60 cents per hour. 


The Company also submitted that the rates 
presently paid were not only not exceptionally 
low, but that they were fair and reasonable as 
compared with the rates paid in the vicinity 
and in similar ports. As a matter of fact, 
owing to the nature of the work, the men can 
only work about seven months per year and 
from the evidence adduced before the Board, 
we find that when the same men worked on 
other jobs during the other five months, they 
recelved lower rates of pay. 


It is true there are some ports in Canada, 
such as for instance the ports of Vancouver 
and Montreal and Quebec, where the rates are 
higher, but the Board does not think that these 
ports should be used as a basis of comparison 
as the conditions are not at all the same at 
Port Alfred. 


In the ports of Vancouver, Montreal and 
Quebec there are various groups of longshore- 
men who are given occasional work during 
certain periods, whilst at Port Alfred we find 
that for a period of seven months during which 
the port is open, the men who work regularly 
can earn anywhere from $1,100 to over $2,000 
exclusive of other work that they may have 
done for others during the slack periods. 


It would be more rational, when comparing 
ports, to compare with ports as that of Sorel, 
where the rate is 60 cents, and that of Three 
Rivers, where the rate is 50 cents, or even with 
the port of Chicoutimi, where the rate is even 
lower. Conditions at these ports are substan- 
tially the same as those which prevail in the 
port of Port Alfred. 


We find, therefore, that we cannot accede to 
the suggestion made by the employees as we 
must come to the conclusion that the wages 
presently paid are fair and reasonable. 


As to the matter of the cost-of-living bonus, 
the company has started to pay a bonus of 
$2.70 per week, which would seem to be the 
amount of bonus due, under the Department 
of Labour’s regulations. 

As to the increase of twenty per cent asked 
for by the employees who work in the offices 
and whose salary is less than $175 per month, 
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the evidence shows that it is the custom of 
the company to gradually increase its office 
men, even before such increases are asked for, 
as their experience and ability augment, and 
the officers of the company stated that some of 
the men were in line for increases. 


We recomend that the company continue its 
policy, provided, of course, it is permissible 
for it to do so under the regulations of the 
Department of Labour. 


A certain amount of dissatisfaction may have 
been caused by the fact that certain men were 
given a salary of 80 cents per hour for operat- 
ing an electric crane and were paid only 75 
cents per hours when operating a steam crane. 
We would recommend, subject to approval 
under the regulations of the Department of 
Labour, that the 80-cent rate be given to crane 
operators whether they are operating an 
electric or a steam crane. 

In closing this report, we would like to 
express our appreciation of the whole-hearted 
co-operation which we received from both the 
officers of the company and from the officers 
of the National Catholic Union, who did every- 
thing they could to facilitate our work and to 
give us all the information we required. 


Humbly submitted, 
Quebec, January 10, 1942. 


(Sgd.) Alfred Savard, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Bernard Devlin, Member. 


Minority Report 
(Translation) 


Quebec, January 9, 1942. 
Mr. the Minister: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established under Chapter 112, R.8.C. 1927, to 
settle differences between Saguenay Terminals, 
Limited, and its employees, represented by 
“Le Syndicat national catholique des débar- 
deurs de Bai des Ha! Ha!” (The National 
Catholic Union of Longshoremen of Ha Ha 
Bay), has completed its proceedings. 

In the above-mentioned matter, only the 
wages question was involved. No request con- 
cerning working conditions was contained in 
the Union’s application. 

Following a few public meetings held at the 
town hall of Port Alfred, Chicoutimi County, 
P.Q., the Board had many other meetings for 
the purpose of dealing with the merits of 
the arguments submitted, on the one hand by 
the Company and, on the other, by the Union, 
and the evidence adduced. 


Both parties expressed their respective view- 
points in an atmosphere of friendliness and 
cordiality. 

There are in the majority report two points 
on which I agree with the Chairman of the 
Board and the Company’s nominee. With 
them, I believe the Company should continue 
its policy of periodical increases of the office 
employees’ salaries, as established by practice, 
in so far as such policy is not contrary to PC. 
8253, of October 24, 1941, and I also feel com- 
pelled to recommend that the salary increases 
for said group of office employees decided upon 
prior to the proceedings of the Board be made 
effective without delay. The other recom- 
mendation in the majority report which I 
endorse relates to the payment of the same 
hourly rates to the operators of both electrical 
and steam cranes. The rates here mentioned 
refer to the highest rates now paid 


It is in connection with the longshoremen 
that the Board is divided. After extensive 
deliberations, comparison of tonnage in various 
ports, comparison of rates paid here and there, 
and examination of official statistics, it was 
found impossible to come to a unanimous find- 
ing. I do not consider it necessary to give 
here in detail the arguments advanced by both 
parties. It should be pointed out, however, 
that opinions differed mainly on the ports 
acceptable as a basis of comparison in con- 


‘nection with the determination of the hourly 


wages for longshoremen of Ha Ha Bay, 
Furthermore, I felt that the question was not 
so much one of comparison between ports as 
of comparison of the work performed by the 
longshoremen in the various ports, whichever 
they may be. It has been shown that in many 
important ports of Eastern and Western 
Canada, the rates paid are substantially higher 
than those received by the longshoremen of 
Ha Ha Bay. With the Union, I recognize, 
however, that in recent years the position of 
the longshoremen employed by Saguenay 
Terminals, Limited, has improved considerably, 
their rates increasing from 35 cents per hour 
to 60 cents per hour. 


I believe these points, on which the Con- 
ciliation Board has been unable to agree, 
should be submitted to the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board for the purpose of deter- 
mining, in accordance with P.C. 8253, of 
October 24, 1941 (Section 11, paragraph 2), 
which ports should serve as a basis of com- 
parison in the determination of the rates of 
wages for the longshoremen of Ha Ha Bay, 
Chicoutimi County, P.Q. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Gerard Picard, Employees’ Nominee. 


Frpruary, 1942 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Speirs Parnell Baking Company, 
Limited, and Canada Bread Company, Limited, and Their Employees 


On January 8 the Minister of Labour 
received the findings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Speirs Parnell Baking 
Company, Limited, and the Canada Bread 
Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and their 
employees, members of the Legislative Council 
of Bakery Salesmen and Inside Bakery 
Employees’ Unit, One Big Union (Lasour 
Gazette, October, 1941, pages 1186-1187). 

The Personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. Major, of 
the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Mr. Edward 
Armstrong, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. G.S. Halter, appointed 
on the nomination of the employers. All 
three reside in Winnipeg. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Halter. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Armstrong. 


The text of the board’s report and of Mr. 
Armstrong’s minority report are printed below. 
The various exhibits referred to in the reports 
are on file in the Department of Labour. 


Report of Board 


To the HonovuraBLe THE MINISTER OF Lasour, 
Ottawa. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between Speirs Parnell 
Baking Company, Limited, and Canada 
Bread Company, Limited, and _ their 
employees, members of the Legislative 
Council of Bakery Salesmen and Inside 
Bakery Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 


Sir :— 


On the 22nd day of August, 1941, the 
Legislative Council of Bakery Salesmen and 
Inside Bakery Employees Unit, One Big 
Union, on behalf of all salesmen employed 
by Speirs Parnell Baking Company, Limited, 
and Canada Bread Company, Limited, made 
application to you for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
Mr. Edward Armstrong was nominated by 
them as their representative. The Companies 
named gave their consent to the setting-up 
of such a Board and nominated Mr. G. S. 
Halter as their representative. These two 
gentlemen agreed upon Mr. Justice Major as 
the third member and Chairman of the 
Board, and on the 10th day of October, 1941, 
you caused to be issued a certificate of 
appointment and in due course the Depart- 


ment of Labour supplied the necessary material 
to enable the Board to commence its hearing. 

A short delay was experienced by reason of 
certain doubts having arisen as to the eligi- 
bility of Mr. Halter to act as a member of 
the Board; particularly in view of the amend- 
ments passed to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in April of 1941. Mr. 
Halter submitted the matter to you for con- 
sideration and on the 4th day of November, 
1941, the Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
duly advised that in the opinion of the Justice 
Department Mr. Halter was eligible to act as 
a Board member, and accordingly the Board 
was convened and had its first meeting on 
that day. 

The employees were represented by Mr. 
W. T. White, Mr. Stewart S. Park and Mr. 
Harold V. Kelly. The employers were repre- 
sented by Mr. Frank Hannibal of Canada 
Bread Company, Limited, Mr. A. B&. 
Longstaffe of the Speirs Parnell Baking Com- 
pany, Limited, and for the first: two meetings 
of the Board, by Mr. Ross Kennedy. Mr. 
Kennedy was subsequently replaced by Mr. 
Enright, a chartered accountant and member 
of the staff of Canada Bread Company. 

Various meetings have been held, at each 
of which written submissions have been made 
on behalf of the employers and employees, 
and discussions and arguments have been had 
thereon. The condensed balance sheets of 
the Companies have been produced for 
examination and copies thereof have been filed 
with the employees and with the Board. Every 
opportunity has been afforded the Members 
of the Board, and also representatives of the 
employees, to examine these statements and 
to discuss with the officers of the Companies 
any and every item appearing in these state- 
ments. Every request for information, whether 
by the Board or by the employees, has been 
cheerfully met by the Companies, and offers 
have been made by their representatives to 
discuss their financial affairs with any chartered 
accountant or auditor named by the employees, 
or with a committee of the employees. The 
Board is advised that while the employees’ 
representatives were unable to have a chart- 
ered accountant or auditor enter into such a 
discussion, their committee has spent several 
hours in separate session with Mr. Enright, 
Chartered Accountant, of the Canada Bread 
Company, Ltd. (see Exhibit 29). 

The Board has made every possible effort to 
have the representatives of the parties arrive 
at an adjustment satisfactory to all, but these 
efforts have not met with success, although the 
employers did make an offer, without prejudice, 
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to pay a portion of the cost-of-living bonus. 
This will be further discussed in another 
section of this report. 

It is to be noted that the claim made by 
the employees is as expressed in their first 
submission (Exhibit 2, page 2): “The basis of 
the men’s claim is for a cost-of-living bonus 
payable as at July index figures published in 
the August edition of the Lasour Gazerts, the 
bonus to be payable as from August 1, 1941.” 

In the early stages of our inquiry we were 
made aware of further consideration having 
been given by the Government to P.C. 7440, 
as amended, and had before us copies of the 
proposed order P.C. 8253. The employees’ 
representatives took the position that “the 
new legislation can have no effect or bearing 
on the dispute under consideration”. (Exhibit 
2, page 2.) 

The Board agrees with this position and has 
proceeded with its enquiry under P.C. 7440, as 
amended. 

The position taken by the employees can 
be briefly stated as follows:— 


“There has been no increase in basic wage 
rates since August, 1939, and no bonus has 
been paid as distinct from the cost-of-living 
bonus since the war began” (Exhibit 31, 
p. 6); therefore the bonus as prescribed by 
the Government under P.C. 7440, as 
amended, should be ordered to be paid. 


Section 5 of the Order in Council is the 
section particularly applicable in this case. 
It reads as follows:— 

“5. A wartime cost-of-living bonus separ- 
ate from and in addition to basic wage 
rates shall be paid except for good cause 
shown to the contrary to all employees as 
follows.” 

The employees’ representatives urged that 
the words in section 5, ‘except for good cause 
shown to the contrary”, when read with the 
context of the amendment to P.C. 7440, limited 
the employers to the proof that they had 
either increased wages or had provided the 
bonus since August, 1939. 

The employees’ representatives also took 
the position at the beginning, and maintained 
it throughout the inquiry, that the Board had 
no jurisdiction to carry this inquiry beyond 
the question of non-increase in wages or non- 
payment of bonus (Exhibit 2, p.4, Ex. 31, 
p. 6), and if the Board found that no increase 
in wages or bonus had been granted, that it 
had no other option but to recommend pay- 
ment of the cost-of-living bonus. On the 
other hand, the employers took the position 
that the words, “except for good cause shown 
to the contrary”, permit them to advance any 
and every reason which may be applicable to 
their business, if such will show their inability 
to meet the demands made upon them. 
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If the limited interpretation of the 
employees’ representatives is the correct one, 
then the work of this Board, or any other 
Board appointed to consider a similar ques- 
tion, would be simple indeed. In fact, we can 
see no reason for the appointment of such a 
Board to determine the question as_ to 
whether or not wages had been increased, or 
bonuses had been paid, since August, 1939. 
If, however, such is the proper interpretation 
of section 5, then the Board hereby reports 
that the Companies in question have not 
increased the wages of their salesmen since 
August, 19389; nor have they paid any addi- 
tional bonus or commission, or cost-of-living 
bonus, to their employees since that date, and 
therefore the cost-of-living bonus as required 
by Order in Council P.C. 7440, as amended, 
should be paid. 

It is the opinion of the majority of the 
Board, however, that the words “except for 
good cause shown to the contrary” should 
have a much wider interpretation than that 
given by the employees’ representatives. An 
examination of, P.C. 7440 and the subsequent 
amendment thereto, and the latter P.C. 8253, 
indicates the policy of the Government as 
one which permits Boards of Conciliation 
appointed under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and the National Board 
named under P.C. 8253, to give consideration 
to reasons advanced for the deferring or 
ordering of partial payment of the cost-of- 
living bonus; and we have proceeded on that 
principle. Our colleague, Mr. Edward 
Armstrong, nominated by the employees, can- 
not agree with this interpretation. 

The employers’ representations 
follows :— 


are as 


1. Financial inability of the employers to 
pay; 

2. That the demand for the cost-of-living 
bonus made upon the two employers is 
unjust and discriminatory, and amounts 
to an unfair imposition in view of the 
situation existing in the baking industry 
in Greater Winnipeg; 

. That the present level of the employees’ 
earnings is such that the- bonus is not 
required by them. (Exhibit 5, p. 1.) 


So far as item No. 2 is concerned, the Board 
is of the opinion that the situation in the 
baking industry in Greater Winnipeg can only 
be considered as to the effect it has on the 
earning powers of the Companies, and not 
from the point of view as to whether the 
claims of the employees are unjust or dis- 
eriminatory as alleged. 

Item No. 8 alleges that the present level of 
the employees’ earnings is such that the bonus 
is not required by them. The Board has 
given no consideration to such contention. 
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The Board recognizes the policy of the 
Government to be that the wage-rate levels 
paid during the period 1926-1929, or higher 
levels established thereafter, shall be con- 
sidered generally fair and reasonable unless it 
is clearly shown that such wage rate level is 
unduly low or sub-normal, and as _ the 
employees made no representations to us that 
such level is unduly low or sub-normal, the 
Board considers that it is bound by the policy 
of the Government as pronounced and that 
the present wage-rate level is fair and 
reasonable. 

The Board is clearly of the opinion that 
item No. 1 of the employers’ submission is 
the only one that can be considered, and upon 
that the employers’ claim succeeds or fails. 

In order to give an idea as to the number 
of establishments and employees engaged in 
the baking industry in Greater Winnipeg, we 
quote from a report made by a Board of 
Inquiry set up by the Government of Mani- 
toba in the year 1935: (Exhibit 32, p. 6). 

“The Board as a result of a special survey 
finds that 1,044 employees are engaged in the 
baking industry in the Winnipeg area. The 
number of establishments in which these per- 
sons are employed is 82 in Greater Winnipeg; 
one in St. Charles; one in St. Norbert; one 
in Transcona and one in Selkirk, a total of 86 
establishments. 


“The classification of employees is as 
follows: 
Bakers, including helpers........... 418 
ECON ame CUee io re hla tattle 98 
PESNTeM MCOULSIDE jut vasa, 2 thee. bs 353 
DALCSHICIY GUINSICG) ic: js. kg Seid. te 26 
Salesgirls. . NY Bee gts. gh terra 93 
DiscemnclOtt ste es ee es 56 
UG i es nea a ne de 1,044 


“The three large baking companies employ 
41 per cent of the above total, the distribution 
of these being: 


Canada Bread Company.. 178 employees 

Speirs Parnell Company.. 151 a 

Bryce Bakeries, Ltd...... 103 a 
OLAS oF a set, ee noe 


“The only chain store groups who operate 
their own bakeries are Neal Brothers, Limited, 
and Safeway Stores, Limited, the latter under 
the name of the Maximum Bakery. These 
two concerns employ 3:4 per cent of the total 
number employed in the baking industry in 
the Winnipeg area: 

Maximum Bakery (Safeway) 27 employees 

Neal Brothers, Limited..... 9 ] 


POL. ocac SRLRR LSE 
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“The above figures relate only to employees 
exclusively engaged in the baking industry by 
Neal Brothers, Limited, and Safeway Stores, 
Limited.” 

The Board is advised that but little change 
has taken place in regard to establishments 
and employees since that year. It will be 
noted that the three large bread-baking estab- 
lishments are Canada Bread Company, Ltd., 
Speirs Parnell Baking Company, Ltd., and 
Bryce Bakeries, Ltd. The total number of 
employees of the Canada Bread Company and 
Speirs Parnell Baking Company, now occupy- 
ing positions below the rank of foreman, is 
348. Of this number 145 are salesmen and 
are the petitioners, through their organization, 
in this enquiry. (Exhibits 6 and 7.) 

On page 2 of the booklet, “Canada’s War- 
time Wages Policy,’ issued as a guide to 
boards of conciliation, is the following: “It is 
obvious that no class in Canada should be 
given preferred treatment in shouldering the 
war burden. . .” We take it that not only 
no class should be given preferred treatment, 
but also that no one section of employees in 
any particular industry should be given pre- 
ferred treatment over any other section or 
sections in the same industry. Accordingly, 
in dealing with this application, we have 
taken into consideration not only those for 
whom this application is made, but also the 
remainder of their fellow employees in both 
employer organizations. This we believe is 
fully in accordance with the policy of the 
government. The principle is also endorsed 
by the employees herein represented, for in 
their first submission, in discussing the pro- 
visions of P.C. 8253, we find the following 
expression: (Exhibit 2, p. 1.) 

“T am instructed to place on record the atti- 
tude of the council towards the new legisla- 
tion at present being considered and promul- 
gated by the Dominion Government with 
respect to matters of this-kind. . . and while 
there would appear to be one or two clauses 
in which we are not in complete agreement, 
we are fully convinced in principle with the 
necessity of blanket legislation of this nature 
to cover all employees.” 

The existing method of payment of wages 
to salesmen employed by the employers is as 
follows :— 

(1) CanapA Bread Company, Ltp.—Exhibit 
8—‘“A standing wage of $18 per week, plus 
commission on all sales made by each sales- 
man of 7 per cent on retail sales of bread 
and sweet goods, and 10 per cent on all retail 
sales of cake. 

“On all bread and sweet goods sold whole- 
sale the commission is 3 per cent, and 5 per 
cent on all cake sold wholesale. 
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“There is a guaranteed minimum wage to 
each salesman of $24, irrespective of the sales 
made.” 

(2) Spemrs PaRNELL BAKING Company, Lt. 
—LExhibit 18—‘A standing wage of $15 per 
week, plus a commission of 10 per cent on 
bread, cake and sweet goods sold retail, and 
a commission of 6 per cent on bread, cake 
and sweet goods sold wholesale. 

“There is a guaranteed minimum of $24 per 
week, irrespective of the sales made.” 

Exhibits 19 and 20 indicate how these 
methods of payment of wages to salesmen 
work out. These exhibits are those of Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company and can be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


For the week of Average earnings 


per man 
Ue 268 LOST 2. ee OM $28.13 
ATR RUNG SOO GS Re RR RE 30.07 
Depew ABM Be hwy Sea ee 28.88 
DiOwP IS Th SAE Le: 30.15 
INGO ete aC ide rs pee 30.06 


The employers claim (and the evidence 
submitted supports that claim) that in spite 
of the great drop in retail sales during the past 
eleven years (as shown hereafter), the wage 
levels of the employees of both employers 
have been subject to six increases on the part 
of one employer (see Exhibit 8) and three on 
the part of the other employer (see Exhibit 18) 
from the years 1929 to 1939, as well as the 
granting of other benefits, such as two weeks’ 
holiday with pay, sick benefits, etc. The 
employers also claim that their wage levels 
are the highest paid in the industry in 
Winnipeg, being equalled by only one other 
of their competitors, and that as the wage 
rate is a standing one, plus commission, with 
a guaranteed minimum of $24.00 per week, 
there is no “top” to the amount a salesman 
may earn; that the way is open to a salesman 
to increase his earnings by putting forth a 
little greater effort and by displaying a little 
more zeal on his route. None of these repre- 
sentations met with any contradiction from 
the employees’ representatives. 

In dealing with the employers’ contention 
that they are unable to pay the cost-of-living 
bonus, it is necessary to briefly review the 
bread situation as it has existed in Greater 
Winnipeg for the past eleven years. 

Exhibit 32, filed by the employers, is a 
report of the Board of Inquiry hereinbefore 
mentioned. This enquiry was ordered by the 
Government of Manitoba in September, 1935, 
to inquire into and report on conditions 
respecting the bread industry in the area 
named, and to answer certain questions pro- 
pounded therein. The inquiry was ordered by 
reason of recurring price wars, cut prices, loss- 


leaders and unfair competition, and wholly 
inadequate wage conditions in certain sections 
of the bread industry. At page 10 the report 
deals with bread prices during the 10-year 
period 1926-1935, as follows:— 

“In this ten-year period the highest price 
charged in Winnipeg for a one-pound loaf 
of bread was 6c (six cents) unwrapped and 
7c (seven cents) wrapped. As has already 
been indicated, the general price in retail 
stores in Winnipeg had touched a low 
point of three cents (3c) per pound through 
the recurring price wars in the business. 

“Tt is abundantly evident that in the last 
decade the consuming public of the Winnipeg 
area has enjoyed lower prices on bread 
purchases than the reported average price 
for the Dominion of Canada.” 


The effect of these low prices and unfair 
practices is commented upon on page 15, and 
on the following page the opinion is expressed 
that it “ is disastrous to the industry 
as a whole and the ultimate result can only 
be unemployment to a large group of workers, 
a lowering of the scale of wages in the industry, 
also financial embarrassment to bakers and 
dealers large and small”. The employers 
report that certain aspects of the situation 
outlined in the above-mentioned report have 
been remedied to a small degree, but many 
of the then existing situations have been 
further aggravated. (Exhibit 5, page 3.) The 
employers also report that the Province of 
Manitoba has established a minimum wage for 
the baking industry; but the rate thereby 
specified is well below that paid to their 
employees. 

There can be no doubt that, as contended 
by the employers, many of the causes existing 
at the time of the Whitla Inquiry still exist, 
and still continue to have a prejudicial effect 
on that portion of their business in which the 
salesmen are wholly interested, namely, the 
retail sale of bread. This appears to the 
Board to be convincingly shown in the state- 
ments submitted by the employers (Exhibit 
33, p.2), in which it appears that the volume 
of retail sale of bread by the Canada Bread 
Company is as follows:— 


Year 1930. Average number of 


Customers is OF me LB IY 18,000 
Year 1941. Average number of 

CushomMerars loos. oo Oe RS 12,000 
Year 1930. Weekly average of 

retail sales Re. Fe er FS 138,000 loaves 
Year 1941. Weekly average of 

retail’ sales ~ Oy ee. TLSIR, 59,000 m 
Year 1930. Percentage of retail 

salés to? total ‘ealesi).), . os aeicait 70% 
Year 1941. Percentage of retail 


sales to total sales 


eee eer see eeoee 
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This exhibit is signed by the representatives 
of both employers, and the Board is assured 
that a similar condition exists in the Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company’s organization. 
Exhibits 9 and 17 can be examined in support 
of this in so far as the latter firm is concerned. 

The wholesale sales of bread (that is, to 
grocery and other such stores) have corre- 
spondingly increased (Exhibit 25); but, as 
pointed out by the employers that the differ- 
ence in price obtained by them between 
wholesale and retail is 2 cents per loaf, the 
seriousness of their loss of retail business is 
at once apparent. The Board’s attention was 
particularly directed to Exhibits 11 and 15, the 
first showing an average annual return on 
capital invested in the Winnipeg plant of the 
Canada Bread Company to be 2-1 per cent 
for the past ten years, the second showing an 
average loss by the Speirs Parnell Company 
of $6,059.01 during the past seven years. From 
the audited Profit and Loss account of Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company, the net profit for 
the year ended December 28, 1940, amounted 
to $30,974.52. (Exhibit 14, p. 2.) From the 
audited Profit and Loss account of Canada 
Bread Company, the net profit for the year 
ended June 30, 1941, amounted to $25,346.49. 
(Exhibits 11 and 12.) 


The Speirs Parnell Company claims that 
the cost-of-living bonus, if paid to their 
employees, based on the index figure 115, 
would entail an expenditure of $30,255. It is 
to be noted, however, that the employees 
claim this amount should be reduced by 
$4,832. (Exhibit 6.) The Canada Bread 
Company claims that the cost of the bonus if 
paid to their employees would be $34,281, and 
would be some $9,000 in excess of their entire 
net earnings. (Exhibit 7.) 


So far as the net earnings of the Companies 
for the year 1941 are concerned, the Board 
was presented with a statement from Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company (Exhibit 16) show- 
ing the net monthly earnings for an 8-month 
period as compared with a like period for 
1940. Over this period the profits for 1941 
are less than one-half of the amount made in 
the same period for 1940. It is to be noted, 
however, that this Company did not benefit 
from the removal of the Processing Tax on 
flour for the three periods from August to 
October, by reason of having previously con- 
tracted for flour over a long-term period. As 
the benefit from the removal of this tax 
would amount to some $1,500 per period, there 
should be added the sum of $4,500 to the 
estimated net earnings. This would then 
amount to a decline in the earnings for 1941 
of some 41 per cent of the amount earned in 
1940. The reason for this decline is sum- 
marized in Exhibit 27. 
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The Canada Bread Company presented to 
the Board a forecast of that company’s pro- 
spective earnings for the fiscal year ending 
June, 1942. (Exhibit 21.) If this proves to 
be a correct forecast of the earnings of the 
company, they will amount to some $9,000 
less than 1940; although a portion of this 
decline will be overcome by reason of the 
saving on certain material in stock before the 
increases in cost became effective. 

An examination of Exhibit 21 is of interest. 
It shows that while the Processing Tax on 
flour (introduced August 1, 1940, and abolished 
July 31, 1941) was 70 cents per barrel, yet 
there will be a saving to the Company of only 
25 cents per barrel by reason of the price of 
flour being increased in the meantime by 45 
cents per barrel. The Company will, however, 
benefit from certain new regulations regarding 
wrapping and slicing. On the basis of the 
Company’s business in the Winnipeg area 
during the previous twelve months, it will 
benefit to the extent of $11,456 by reason of 
the removal of the tax, and the regulations 
regarding wrapping and slicing. As regards 
this, however, the statement shows that the 
increased prices of shortening, sugar and milk; 
increased expense by reason of additional 
costs of gasoline, hay and oats; and payments 
required for unemployment insurance, will 
entail increased expenditure on these items of 
$22,880. 

Assuming that the volume of business and 
the prices of material remain stationary in the 
future, it would appear that the employers 
will not earn sufficient to pay the bonus 
pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 7440, as 
amended, to say nothing of making any profit 
on their investments; a matter which the 
employers advance they are entitled to, and 
with which the employees cannot disagree. 
(See Exhibit 10, p.5.) 

The employees represented to the Board that 
Bryce Bakeries, Limited, one of the employers’ 
competitors, was paying to its employees a 
limited bonus on a temporary arrangement, 
and the continuation thereof depended on its 
competitors, Speirs Parnell Baking Company 
and Canada Bread Company being ordered to 
pay a like bonus. (Exhibit 4, p. 2.) It was 
urged by the employees that this offered a 
reason for the employers here concerned 
making payment of the bonus. The Board 
was unable to obtain any evidence from the 
local management of Bryce Bakeries, Limited, 
as to its financial position or its ability to 
pay a bonus. On the other hand, the 
employers presented evidence to show that 
Bryce Bakeries, Limited, is a subsidiary of 
Purity Baking Company, Limited, which is 
wholly owned by a milling company, and from 
which it has received large sums of money to 
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meet its obligations and to pay its deficits. 
This evidence is found in Exhibit 28, and 
from it we extract the following:— 

“As of July 31, 1939, Purity Baking Com- 
pany had received advances from the parent 
(milling) company amounting to $1,026 973, 
which amount was written off or fully 
reserved in the books of the parent company. 
During the fiscal period 1939-1940, the Purity 
Baking Company received advances from the 
parent company to the amount of $217,137 
to enable it to meet bank interest and to pay 
for improvements to fixed assets and provide 
working capital. A special advance of 
$550,000 was also authorized to enable the 
baking company to reduce its bank loans. 
The parent company also considered it desir- 
able to release the baking company from its 
liability in respect to $488,407, which enabled 
the baking company to write off its accumu- 
lated deficit to July 31, 1940. During the 
fiscal year 1940-1941 the Purity Baking Com- 
pany received advances of $221,712 to enable 
it to finance expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment, and to provide for operating losses and 
interest on loans. The Purity Baking Com- 
pany suffered a net loss of $263,084 in 1940- 
1941, full provision for which was made in 
the parent company’s books.” 


Bryce Bakeries, Limited, is a subsidiary of 
Purity Baking Company and appears to have a 
most benevolent parent. It has no apparent 
worry over operating expenses or deficits: it 
has -no shareholders to satisfy, no dividends 
to meet, no investments to protect. The 
parent baking company and Bryce Bakeries, 
Limited, appear to be merely an avenue for 
the disposal of the products of the milling 
company. Canada Bread Company and Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company, the employers 
involved in this application, claim to be public 
companies; that they have a responsibility to 
the public and to their shareholders; and 
while other milling companies may own stock 
in their organizations, yet both claim that 
they do not receive any of the benevolences 
from these organizations which their com- 
petitor, Bryce Bakeries, Limited, receives from 
its parent. 

The Board is of the opinion that the position 
of Bryce Bakeries, Limited, is not comparable 
to the two companies named herein. 

Every effort was made, prior to and during 
the course of the hearing herein, to have the 
employers and employees reach a compromise. 
A meeting was arranged between the various 
representatives of the employers and em- 
ployees, which resulted in an offer being made 
by the employers—without prejudice, and for 
immediate acceptance—of a bonus of $1.00 
(one dollar) per week, which would be paid 
to each and every employee for the period 
October 1, 1941, to February 15, 1942; after 
which, such additional sum would be added 
as the index rise from October, 1941, to 
January, 1942, indicated. After a meeting 
with the men the representatives of the 
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employees stated that the offer had been 
refused, and no subsequent offer was ever 
advanced. (Exhibit 33.) 

The Board had hoped that the employees, 
after examination of the employers’ financial 
position, would make some counter-offer, and 
it was with this in mind that the employers 
were urged to make full disclosure to the 
employees’ representatives, which they eventu- 
ally offered to do. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
financial position of the employers does not 
permit them to pay the full cost-of-living 
bonus as prescribed by the amended P. C. 
7440. The Board feels, however, that some 
payment should be made to the employees of 
the firms involved. The amount should 
depend upon the annual net earnings, which 
alone can determine the ability to pay. If 
these earnings are such as will permit the full 
bonus to be paid, and provide for a fair 
return to the investors, then such full bonus 
should be ordered. 


We believe that if the offer made by the 
employers as above mentioned is amended, 
so that the payment of $1.00 (one dollar) per 
week would commence from August 1, 1941, 
the date from which the employees requested 
payment, it would be fair and reasonable in 
view of the existing circumstances surrounding 
the bread industry in Greater Winnipeg, and 
also in view of the prospect of a heavy decline 
in the 1941 earnings. 


The Board therefore recommends: 


1. Commencing from August 1, 1941, the 
employers pay a bonus of $1.00 (one 
dollar) per week in lieu of the cost-of- 
living bonus prescribed by P. C. 7440, as 
amended. 


2. That such payment be made not only to 
the salesmen of the employers, but to all 
employees on the regular payroll of the 
employers. 


3. That such weekly payment continue up 
to and including the 15th of February, 
1942, and thereafter there be added to 
such sum an additional amount based on 
the rise in the index number for January, 
1942, above the adjusted index number 
for October, 1941. 


Dated at the City of Winnipeg, Province 
of Manitoba, this 6th day of January, A.D. 
1942. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. J. Major, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) G. S. Halter, 
Employers’ Nominee. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and re dispute between 
Speirs Parnell Baking Company, Ltd., and 
Canada Bread Company, Ltd., and their 
employees, members of the Legislative 
Council of Bakery Salesmen and Inside 
Bakery Employees’ Umt, One Big Union. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to inquire into the dispute between 
the above-named parties has made its investi- 
gation. Representatives of the baking com- 
panies and the Bakery Salesmen and Inside 
Bakery Employees have been fully heard, and 
I now have the honour to present my report. 


The dispute arose out of the request of the 
employees for a cost-of-living bonus in accord- 
ance with the Dominion Government Order 
in Council P.C. 7440 and the amendment there- 
to, P.C. 4643, re bonus to be payable in 
accordance with the July index figure published 
in the August edition of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
such bonus to be payable as from August 1, 
1941. 

In their application to the Minister for a 
board the employees claim. cost-of-living bonus 
as enunciated by Order in Council P.C. 7440 
and amendment thereto, P.C. 4643. Sec- 
tion (5) of P.C. 7440 reads as follows:— 


“To assure the workers that, while they are 
called upon to share in such sacrifices as the 
war may make necessary for the whole nation, 
their basic standard of living will not be 
impaired by any unavoidable increases in the 
cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus, 
independent of basic wage rates, may properly 
be paid. In the determination of such a bonus, 
the following points should be observed. 

(i) Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living Index 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in co-operation with the Department of Labour 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
with such adjustments as regional requirements 
might indicate to be justified. 


(ii) The bonus should be determined at 
intervals not more frequently than quarterly 
and paid in the first instance only if the cost 
of living has risen by as much as 5 per cent 
since August, 1939, or since the time of any 
wage increase subsequent to that date; there- 
after the bonus should be adjusted only if the 
cost. of living has risen by 5 per cent or more 
since the last previous determination of a 
bonus payment; the bonus should be decreased 
only in case the cost of living has decreased 
by 5 per cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus. 
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(iu) Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week uniform for all workers and cal- 
culated to protect the worker against increases 
in the cost of basic necessaries of life.” 

The first matter to be determined in (ii) is 
this: Has there been any increase in wages 
since August, 1989? The employers admit that 
there has not been any increase since that date. 
Therefore the employees claim that they are 
entitled to twenty-five cents per week for each 
point of rise in the Cost of Living Index since 
August, 1939, to the end of July, 1941 (as pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerrr, August issue of 
1941, which issue shows the increase to be 11 
points), which amounts to the sum of $2.75 
per week. 

Under the heading Canada’s Wartime Wages 
Policy — Suggestions for the Application of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, dated March 31, 
1941, appears the following :— 

“3. (a) A cost-of-living bonus may be given 
to protect the worker not from increases in the 
cost of all his purchases, but only from increases 
in the cost of the basic necessities of life. A 
flat bonus is therefore suggested because a bonus 
computed as a percentage of wage rates or 
earnings would favour the better paid workers, 
defeat the purpose of the Order by preventing 
that decline in the consumption of non-essential 
commodities which is required by war conditions 
and is necessary to prevent inflation. 

In view of the wide variations in the 
wage rates of individuals and _ occupational 
groups, if the bonus were determined inde- 
pendently in each industrial establishment or 
even each economic area, many arbitrary deci- 
sions would be involved and confusion would 
result. Therefore the following standard for- 
mula is suggested on the rough assumption that 
a wage of $25 per week leaves a family prac- 
tically no margin for expenditures on anything 
but the basic necessities of life.” 


The employees point out that P.C. 7440 sets 
a ceiling or limit beyond which wages cannot 
rise. Clause 3 of P.C. 7440 states: 


“Wage rate levels established by agreement 
or practice in any industry or trade, nationally 
or locally during the period of 1926-1929, or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior to 
the date hereof, shall be considered generally 
fair and reasonable except that where it is 
clearly shown that exceptional circumstances 
during that period resulted in depressed and 
sub-normal, or unduly enhanced or abnormal, 
wages ina ‘particular industry, trade, or locality, 
a Board may adjust such rates to what it con- 
siders fair and reasonable under such circum- 
stances.” 


The employers have not produced before this 
Board any evidence to show that the employees’ 
wages for the foregoing period were unduly 
enhanced or abnormal in their particular in- 
dustry or locality. ‘Therefore, they contend 
that Section (5) of P.C. 7440 clearly shows that 
for the foregoing sacrifices they will be com- 
pensated by receiving a cost-of-living bonus as 
enunciated in Order in Council P.C. 7440 and 
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furthermore that P.C. 7440 was amended by 
P.C. 4648, whereby Clause (5) of the Order 
was changed to read: “A wartime cost-of- 
living bonus separate from and in addition to 
basic wage rates shall be paid except for good 
cause shown to the contrary.” The words 
“good cause shown to the contrary,” the em- 
ployees contend, make it clear that the purpose 
and meaning of this clause cannot and should 
not be taken out of its context, as apart from 
the Order in Council itself. That it was not, 
and could not, have been the intention of the 
Government in passing these Orders in Council 
to require Board of Conciliation established: to 
deal with applications under these Orders to 
investigate the financial circumstances of each 
individual unit of the industry coming within 
their purview. 

The employers’ contention before the Board 
that they should not have to pay a bonus was 
based upon three’ points:— 

(1) Financial inability of the employers to 

pay ; 

(2) That the demand for the cost-of-living 
bonus made upon the two employers is 
unjust and discriminatory and amounts to 
an unfair imposition in view of the situa- 
tion existing in the baking industry in 
Greater Winnipeg; 

(3) That the present level of the employees’ 
earnings is such that the bonus is not 
required by them. 


In dealing with the first contention of the 
employers, it was fully established before the 
Board that Winnipeg is only one unit of both 
companies, and I believe that it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to get a true position 
of both companies, without having access to 
the figures, or at least being supplied with the 
figures, showing the total assets and liabilities, 
also the volume of business which is done by 
both companies, as a whole, over Canada. It 
was argued by the employees, I would point 
out, that in their opinion work was being done 
for other units of the companies for points 
outside Winnipeg, which was being charged 
up to Winnipeg. This was not refuted to any 
extent by the employers, while stating the im- 
possibility of separating Winnipeg from the 
rest of the parent companies. I would also 
point out that this was borne out very fully 
by the Chairman who got in touch with Mr. 
Hance Bryce of Bryce Bakeries of Winnipeg, 
and asked him if he would mind appearing 
before this Board to state why his company 
was able to pay the bonus to employees while 
the Canada Bread and Speirs Parnell Baking 
Company found themselves unable to pay, 
owing to their financial standing. 

Mr. Bryce pointed out that the head office 
of his company was in Toronto, and it was 
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only that office which could give the standing 
of the Winnipeg unit. 

Mr. Enright, chartered accountant of Canada 
Bread Company from Toronto, presented to 
the Board a brief wherein he stated that Bryce 
Bakeries, Ltd., is owned by Purity Baking Co., 
Ltd., which is wholly owned by and is a sub- 
sidiary incorporated to take over the baking 
investments of Western Canada Flour Mills, 
Ltd. 

The Winnipeg plant of Canada Bread Com- 
pany, Mr. Enright states, is part of Canada 
Bread Company, Limited—a public company. 

In respect to the last statement of Mr. 
Enright, the employees took a very strong 
stand against it, stating that the Canada Bread 
Company is backed up by the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Company and, furthermore, is controlled 
by it. In reference to Speirs Parnell Baking 
Company the employees contend this company 
is also part of Geo. Weston (Canada) Bread 
and Cake Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of Geo. 
Weston, Ltd. The relationship of this com- 
pany to a milling company was fully estab- 
lished in the Price Spreads Commission Report 
of 1935, where it was shown the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Company controlled 20,000 
out of 50,0000 shares of Geo. Weston, Ltd. 

I contend, this leaves the Board in the 
position that if Canada Bread and Speirs 
Parnell Company are not fully owned and 
backed up by the milling companies, at the very 
least they have the controlling interest in the 
bakeries, which enables them to dispose of 
their flour through these bakeries. The utter 
futility of a Board trying to decipher figures 
submitted to it as to the inability of the 
Winnipeg firms to pay the full cost-of-living 
bonus, I would say, can be readily seen by the 
foregoing. In other words, it is impossible to 
separate the yolk from the white of the egg, 
and leave the shell whole. 

In respect to the second contention of the 
two companies, I would point out it was clearly 
cited to the Board and fully established that 
one of their strongest and largest competitors, 
Bryce Bakeries, Ltd., in a notice to all of 
their employees dated July 31, 1941, stated:— 


“With the week commencing July 31, 1941, 
we are putting into effect a cost-of-living 
bonus. This will apply to all employees. 
The bonus will start at $1.93 per week, which 
is in accordance with the latest official figures 
released. The bonus will be adjusted every 
three months according to the amount and 
recommendations of the Department of Labour 
that is generally accepted by the employers.” 


The third reason advanced by the companies 
as to why they cannot pay a bonus was that 


‘the present level of the employees’ earnings ts 


such that the bonus ts not required by them. 
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Clause (3) of P.C. 7440, as quoted previously 
in this report, in my opinion, fully covers this 
contention of the companies, in the words “or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, (December 16, 1940) shall 
be considered generally fair and reasonable” 
unless shown to the Board that the wages were 
enhanced or abnormal, which in this dispute 
has not. been done. 


The companies, in their statements before 
the Board, stated that the guaranteed wage 
amounts to $24.00 per week. (Exhibit No. 20, 
submitted by Speirs Parnell, shows the highest 
average wage including commissions to be 
$30.51 for the week ending November 1, 1941. 
Of course, this figure is for only one period and 
will vary according to the amount of goods 
sold by the driver on his route. But if the 
weekly wage of $18.00 plus commissions at 
Canada Bread Company and $15.00 plus com- 
missions at Speirs Parnell Baking Company 
does not amount to $24.00 per week, I under- 
stand it is brought up to that amount.) In the 
light of these facts, I could not agree with the 
companies’ contention that the present level 
of the employees earnings is such that the 
bonus is not required by them. 


Before this Board, Mr. Longstaffe, speaking 
for Speirs Parnell Baking Company, pointed 
out that they had their routes reduced from 83 
to 65, and further reductions were being con- 
templated after January 1, 1942, and Mr. 
Hannibal, of Canada Bread Co., said that 
reductions of salesmen and routes had taken 
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place in his company and furthermore a tri- 
weekly service was being discussed at the 
present time; all of which goes to show that 
further savings are being contemplated by both 
companies, and there is no doubt but extra 
loads will be placed upon the wagons which 
are left. 


In view of the foregoing contentions put 
forward both by the employers and the em- 
ployees, I, as a Member of this Board, find it 
impossible to arrive at any other decision but 
that: The bonus be paid in full to all em- 
ployees, which amounts to $2.75 per week, 
commencing as from August 1, 1941, and based 
upon the cost of living figures contained within 
the “Lasour GazerTp” as of August, 1941, for 
the July index. And furthermore that for the 
first payroll period beginning on or after 
November 15, 1941, the employers shall add to 
this bonus of $2.75 an amount based upon the 
rise in the index cost of living figures as from 
August 1, 1941, until November 15, 1941, which 
amounts to the full bonus of $3.65 per week. 


I do this, feeling that any other decision 
would undermine the whole recognized prin- 
ciple of the Government’s Fair Wage Policy. 


All of which I respectfully submit. 
(Sgd.) Edward Armstrong. 
Dated this Fifth day of 


January, A.D. 1942. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Westinghouse Company, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


On January 17 the Minister of Labour 
received the findings of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 504, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (Lasour Gazerre, October, 1941, page 
1187.) 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. H. E. Fuller K.C., Sarnia, Ont., chairman 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
David Goldstick, Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. V. 
A. Sinclair, K.C., also of Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Sinclair. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Goldstick. 

The text of the board’s report and of Mr. 
Goldstick’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the Matter of Dispute between Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Limited, Em- 
ployer, and its Employees, Members of 
Local 504, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Em- 
ployees. 


To: The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you on the 25th of October, 
1941, to deal with the above dispute has now 
completed the work assigned to it and begs to 
submit the following report: 

The Board commenced its sittings on October 
29, 1941, and public sessions of the Board were 
held in the Council Chambers in the Court- 
house in the City of Hamilton on that date 
and on November 24, December 3 and 4, 1941. 
At all sittings, the three members of the Board 
were present. 
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The Company was represented by C. H. 
Mitchell, Vice-President and Works Manager; 
I. M. Coles, Vice-President; and B. B. Hodge, 
Personnel Manager. 

The Employees were represented by Alfred 
Ready, President; John Whittaker, Vice- 
President; and George Harris, District Secre- 
tary of the Union involved. 

Your Board considered the matter in dispute 
as set out in the original application on behalf 
of the Union, sworn to on the 26th of August, 
1941, as it affects the employees of the East 
Plant of the Company and in accordance with 
the order of the acting Minister of Labour, 
dated the 25th day of October, 1941, also con- 
sidered the matters in dispute as they affect 
the Company and its employees in its West 
Plant at Hamilton, Ontario. During the sittings 
efforts were made by the Board to have both 
parties get together and settle their difficulties 
without avail and the Company throughout 
took the position that it would not deal with 
the Union under the circumstances as they 
exist in the plants. 

The Company is engaged largely in vital war 
work and employs some 4,887 employees, of 
which number 3,221 are employed in what is 
known as the East Plant in the City of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, and 1,666 at what is known as 
the West Plant of the said company in the 
City of Hamilton, Ontario. 


During the course of the hearing it was 
stated by Mr. Harris, on behalf of the Union, 
that the most contentious question was not 
that of wages, working conditions, etc., in the 
plants, but was recognition of the union in- 
volved. Mr. Harris claimed that in the two 
plants of the Company, the Union had 2,900 
members; that they therefore had a clear 
majority of all of the employees of the Com- 
pany and that therefore the Union had a right 
to be recognized as the sole bargaining agency 
for the .employees. In the brief filed on 
behalf of the Union it was stated that on the 
24th day of June, 1941, the Union had called 
a one-day conference of all the employees of 
the Company and the brief stated, “This con- 
ference was called on the 24th day of June, 
and more than 80 per cent of the employees in 
the East Plant remained away from work in 
order to attend. This established in an un- 
disputable manner the fact that the Union did 
represent the overwhelming majority of the 
employees.” On June 24, 1941, the number of 
employees employed in the East Plant was 
2,827 and it was proven to the Board that on 
that date the total absentees for any cause 
from the East Plant were 1,034. When this 
figure was brought to the attention of Mr. 
Harris he said that the statement contained 
in the brief was based on an estimate made by 
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certain members of the Union. In view of the 
importance of the point from the standpoint 
of the Union, Mr. Harris was asked on more 
than one occasion if he cared to submit any 
evidence in support of his contention that the 
Union did represent a majority of the em- 
ployees, but he advised the Board that he had 
no further evidence to offer. On the evidence 
submitted, the Board is unable to find that 
the Union either have as members or repre- 
sent a majority of the employees of the 
Company. 

During the course of the hearings it became 
apparent that there was another organization 
active among the employees of this Company 
and finally at the suggestion of the Board, on 
the 3rd day of December, 1941, Mr. F. R. 
McKelvey, secretary of an organization known 
as the Canadian Westinghouse Employees 
Association, appeared before the Board 
and filed a brief. Subsequently on satis- 
factory evidence it was proven that as of 
November 29, 1941, this association had 2,082 
actual bona fide members. This association, 
which was organized this year, has since its 
inception bargained with the Company on 
behalf of the employees through a Works 
Council representing every department in both 
plants, and its relationship with the Company 
to date appears to have been harmonious and 
satisfactory to both parties. This organization 
strenuously opposes any collective bargaining 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union. This association did not ask for sole 
bargaining rights on its own behalf nor for 
any agreement with the Company and it 
stated that there was no dispute at the present 
time between the Company and its employees. 

Subsequently, Mr. Harris took the position 
that if there were any question in the mind 
of the Board regarding the number of em- 
ployees that the Union did represent, that a 
vote should be taken under Government super- 
vision to decide the point. This application 
was pressed very strenuously. If, on the evi- 
dence presented, there was any room for doubt 
on this question, Mr. Harris’ request for a 
vote should be given due consideration. How- 
ever in the present case there can be no doubt 
that on the evidence submitted the Union does 
not represent a majority of the employees of 
the Company and therefore there is no neces- 
sity or reason for any vote. There is not in 
this plant any union or organization desiring a 
collective bargaining agreement which does in 
fact represent a majority of the employees and 
under the circumstances existing, this Board 
does not recommend that the Company enter 
into any collective bargaining agreement. 

The Board was asked by Mr. Harris that in 
any event the other matters said to be in 
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dispute as set out in the application of the 
Union should be considered by the Board and 
on these matters the Board has the following 
report to make:— 


1. Wage increase of 10 cents per hour. 


It was agreed by all parties that this claim 
was one which affected the basic scale of wage 
rates paid by the Company on the 15th day of 
November, 1941, and that this Board should 
not deal with the matter in view of the pro- 
visions of Order in Council P.C. 8253. 


2. Upward adjustments in the wage rates for 
various classifications of labour. 

The Company claimed that it is now paying 
the highest wages in the history of the Com- 
pany and no satisfactory evidence was sub- 
mitted to the Board that there should be any 
upward adjustments in these wage rates. One 
objection the Union had to the present basis 
of paying the various classifications of em- 
ployees was that there was no set scale and 
that wages in each classification were raised 
from time to time whenever the Company felt 
like it and that an employee starting at the 
lowest wage in any one classification did not 
know when he was entitled to a raise or to 
how much he was entitled. The explanation 
of the Company was that the operations in 
the plant were so diversified that it would be 
difficult to divide the different classifications 
to remedy this situation. While the Board 
thinks there may be some difficulty, the Board 
feels that it is desirable that an effort be made 
by the Company to set up a definite scale of 
wages for each classification of labour with 
definite periods of service entitling employees 
to consideration in moving a step up in their 
classification. 


3. Vacations with pay. 


It appears that for some years there have 
been some provisions made by the Company 
for vacations with pay and in the month of 
June, after negotiations with the Canadian 
Westinghouse Employees Association, the 
Company put into effect a program relating to 
vacations with pay effective as of July 1, 1941, 
which provides that female employees with 
three years’ service receive one week’s vaca- 
tion; male employees who have completed five 
years’ service, one week’s vacation; and male 
and female employees who have completed 
ten years’ service, two weeks’ vacation per 
year with pay. Under the present circum- 
stances, the Board does not recommend any 
change in the existing policy of the Company. 
4. Time and a half pay for all hours worked 

over eight daily and forty weekly. 

Under the present arrangements, employees 


work eight hours daily and forty-four hours 
weekly. Mr. Harris stated that the employees 


did not object to working forty-four hours 
weekly, particularly during the present crisis, 
but the Union thought it desirable to establish 
a forty-hour week with the time and one-half 
paid for all time worked in excess of forty 
hours. In view of the practice in other plants 
of a similar nature and the present war condi- 
tions, the Board does not recommend any 
change in the present system. 


5. Senority as to Lay-offs. 


The Company has at present in force a 
system of seniority as to lay-offs, based 
primarily on length of service, which appears 
to be working satisfactorily. The main con- 
tention of the Union is that preferential 
seniority should be given to shop stewards and 
Union officials. In view of the fact that in the 
opinion of the Board the Union does not 
represent the majority of the employees, the 
Board sees no reason for recommending pre- 
ferential seniority for shop stewards and Union 
officials and therefore recommends no change 
in the present practice. 


6. Guarantee of four hours’ work on reporting 
for duty. 


‘Under the present system it is claimed that 
very often working men report for work in 
pursuance of instructions and are sometimes 
held at the plant gates for a considerable 
length of time and then no work is given them. 
The Union demands a guarantee of four hours’ 
work on reporting for duty. The Company 
objects to this demand and says that often it is 
impossible for it to arrange matters so that 
a situation such as this should not arise. The 
Board feels that the Company should be able 
to so arrange its production as to be able to 
guarantee a reasonable number of hours’ work 
to employees reporting for work on the in- 
structions of the Company. The Board there- 
fore recommends that where the Company’s 
employees are required ito report for work that 
employees so reporting shall be paid a mini- 
mum of two hours’ pay and if held over two 
hours, the actual time so held at regular rates. 


7. Ten per cent bonus for second and third 
shafts. 


This is a matter on which the Board makes 
no recommendation in view of the provisions 
of the Order in Council P.C. 8253. 


8. Equal pay for equal work. 


It was stated by the union that in many 
cases female employees are employed by the 
Company to do work which other male 
employees are doing and that such female 
employees are paid a lower rate than the male 
employees for the same type of work. The 
Union suggests, although it does not claim it 
has happened, that if the Company is allowed 
to do this, the tendency will be wherever pos- 
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sible to replace male employees with female 
employees at a lower rate of pay. There is 
no suggestion from any source that the Com- 
pany is making ithis a practice and the Board 
makes no recommendation on this matter. 

In the opinion of the Board there should be 
no difficulty in any employee or group of 
employees in either of the plants of this 
Company being able to lay before the Com- 
pany management any grievances they may 
have. The Company says that it recognizes 
the right of the employees to form themselves 
into an organization or to join the Union of 
their choice, and that the Company has shown 
a genuine interest in its employees. That the 
Company has shown a genuine interest in its 
employees is demonstrated by the fact that 
since 1920 the Company has maintained a 
trust fund, known as the Benefit Fund for the 
payment of disabilities and sickness benefits 
to employees contributing thereto, that it has 
had since 1940 a group life insurance plan 
available to all employees towards which the 
Company has contributed a substantial sum in 
premiums, that it has a service pension system 
to which the Company has already contributed 
$2,000,000, that there is in this Company, in 
addition to the organization hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, a senior veteran employees associa- 
tion which has 889 employees who have been 
employed for twenty years as members, and 
a junior veterans employees association com- 
posed of employees who have been employed 
for ten years or over and having a membership 
of 1,025. There seems to be no reason there- 
fore to believe that the Company’s attitude to 
its employees will now change or that there 
will be in any way any discrimination against 
any of its employees who are either members 
of the Union involved or who participated on 
behalf of the Union in the hearings of this 
Board. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


December 23, 1941. 
(Sgd.) 
Harotp E. Fuiiter, Chairman. 
(Sed.) 
V. A. Srnciair, Member. 


Minority Report 


In the Matter of Dispute between Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Limited, Em- 
ployer, and its Employees, Members of 
Local 504, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Em- 
ployees. 

To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The member of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed by you on the nomination of the 
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Union is unable to agree with his colleagues 
excepting on a few unimportant items, and 
begs, therefore, to submit a minority report. 

In submitting this report I am impelled to 
indicate in a word or two the chief objectives 
sought to be attained in the application of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act under 
the authority of which the Conciliation Board 
was created. This legislation was extended to 
embrace all war industries and from its title 
is to be an act to aid in the prevention and 
settlement of strikes and lockouts. It is, 
therefore, the duty of a Conciliation Board to 
bear continuously in mind the aims to be 
achieved and that the circumstance which 
alone makes the legislation applicable is the 
existence of war and the need for uninterrupted 
prosecution of that war on the production 
front. This legislation is complemented by 
Order in Council P.C. 2685, which speaks of 
the establishment and maintenance of good 
relations between firms engaged in war work 
and their work people, and goes on to state 
that in war time the safety of the nation 
must be the first consideration, and that the 
best interests of industry and labour are in- 
separable. This Order in Council directs that 
employees be free to organize in any trade 
unions free from any control by the employer, 
and that employees through such trade unions 
be free to negotiate with their employers with 
a view to the conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment. The Order in Council stresses par- 
ticularly the provision of machinery for the 
settlement of disputes arising between employer 
and employee. 

It can be safely accepted both from the 
evidence adduced at the hearings and from 
common knowledge that the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, the 
Union involved in this dispute, is composed of 
a group of loyal working men and women 
deeply concerned in furthering the vigorous 
and victorious war against our enemies. That 
being so it is only necessary to adopt reason- 
able precautions against provoking serious 
labour disputes, and, therefore, having regard 
to all conditions and circumstances which may 
exist, it becomes the duty of an employer to 
avoid creating a situation which could give 
rise to extreme provocation. 

There is at least one circumstance disclosed 
at the hearing, and for which in my opinion 
the Company is responsible, which may very 
conceivably lead to provocation of a kind 
which must by all means at our disposal be 
avoided. In attendance at all the sittings of 
the Board there was a representative of an 
organization calling itself “The Canadian 
Westinghouse Employees Association.” It was 
claimed for this association that it embraced 
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_ some 2,000 employees and although the rep- 
resentative was invited by the Board on behalf 
of his Association to participate in the delibera- 
tions as a concerned party, the invitation was 
refused, and the representative remained 
merely as an “observer.” The attitude of the 
association toward the Conciliation Board is 
aptly stated by the Chairman in the Majority 
report :— 

“This organization strenuously opposed 
any collective bargaining agreement between 
Company and Union. This Association did 
not ask for sole bargaining rights on its own 
behalf nor for any agreement with the Com- 
pany, and it stated that there was no dispute 
at the present time between the Company 
and its employees.” 


The UE first made its appearance at the 
Westinghouse plant in the early summer of 
1941, and toward the latter part of June had 
enrolled a substantial number of the Westing- 
house East Plant employees into its organiza- 
tion, and at about the same time made its 
demands upon the Company and proceeded 
thereafter to apply for the appointment of this 
Board. The Westinghouse Employees Asso- 
ciation came into being shortly after the UE 
commenced organizational activities, and was 
immediately accepted by the Company as a 
bargaining agency for the employees. On the 
basis of so-called negotiations between the 
Employees Association and the management 
numerous adjustments were made relating to 
wages and conditions; a greatly modified 
vacation plan was adopted; and generally the 
status quo contemplated by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act pending the find- 
ings of a Conciliation Board was not observed. 
It should be added that the changes made in 
the relationship of the parties were in every 
case to the advantage of the workers, and 
probably would be wholly acceptable if there 
were no other interpretations to be placed on 
this episode, namely, a bribe to entice the men 
away from the UE and bring them into the 
Employees Association, thereby, in contraven- 
tion of P.C. 2685, creating a bargaining agency 
of the employer’s own choice. 

It was quite apparent from what was said 
at the hearings and from the constitution and 
by-laws of this Canadian Westinghouse Em- 
ployees Association that it is substantially 
what is popularly called a “company union.” 
The charge was made and not denied that the 
method of enrolling members into the Associa- 
tion was coercive in the sense that a foreman 
or company official would approach the pros- 
pective member, ask him to sign a membership 
card or application, and deposit 25 cents. It 
was pointed out that because the canvasser 
was the foreman or some company official. an 
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employee could not safely refuse the request. 
The Board was told furthermore of demonstra- 
tions in which men who had enrolled in the 
Association, upon discovering the true charac- 
ter of its aims had, in a more or less formal 
manner, “torn up” their membership cards. 
The constitution and by-laws of this Associa- 
tion depart very radically in the manner -of 
conducting its affairs from that employed by 
trade union organizations; no provision is 
therein made for membership meetings; the 
affairs of the Association are in all things 
transacted by a works council elected by a 
vote of the membership at the plant and not 
at a meeting. Contrary to all usual practices 
the Association was provided with an office 
within the plant proper, apparently by the 
Company, and had, it would appear, one full- 
time employee, a Mr. McKelvey. The true 
relationship of this Association to the Com- 
pany is best illustrated by the attitude of Mr. 
Mitchell, the vice-president and manager of 
the Company, who, when asked why he refuses 
to negotiate with representatives of the United 
Hlectrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, replied that he would negotiate with 
his employees, but would not permit any one 
not in the Company’s employ, to attend any 
such conference. It was proven that the Com- 
pany had held conferences and had made 
agreements with the Canadian Westinghouse 
Employees Association, which was represented 
by Mr. McKelvey, and that Mr. McKelvey 
was not in the Company’s employ, thus prov- 
ing, to the general manager at least, that Mr. 
McKelvey was a Company employee. 


Since the creation of conciliation machinery 
is an admission that our industrial set-up is 
one of potential conflict, its primary purpose 
must be to discover whether there may not be 
less antagonistic and wasteful means of 
achieving industrial peace during war time 
than we are acustomed to have ordinarily. In 
this consideration the position of a company 
union must be earnestly studied and if found 
to be a deterrent to efficient production a pro- 
nouncement to that effect ought to be made. 
There can be no question that the decisions of 
this Board were greatly influenced by the 
Employees Association represented by Mr. 
McKelvey and should it be that the “associ- 
tion” is in fact Company controlled or spon- 
sored, of which I have no doubt, then the 
influence exerted has been improperly applied, 
and the value of the hearings has been greatly 
impaired, and a serious bottleneck of war 
production has been created. 

The main question before the Board was on 
Union recognition, the contention of the Union 
being that with such recognition it would be 
relatively easy for the management and the 
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Union to confer together and dispose of all 
questions in dispute between them. Early in 
the hearing the question of the numerical 
strength of the Union arose, the point in issue 
being the Union’s right to be regarded as 
representative of the Company’s employees. 
From evidence submitted by the Company, 
some 1,034 of its employees in the East Plant 
were absent from the plant in response to the 
Union’s call for a demonstration on the 24th 
of June. The Union claimed, and it was not 
denied, that a considerably larger number re- 
sponded, and maintained that many employees 
punched their “in” time before realizing the 
significance of the demonstration, and very 
soon after that left the plant. No evidence 
was made available from the Company’s 
records to show how many of its employees 
had done this in refutation of the Union’s 
claim that 80 per cent of the employees 
responded. On the basis of this evidence I am 
satisfied that Local 504 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America does 
in fact represent a very large portion, and 
probably an absolute majority, of the Westing- 
house employees. 

It must be borne in mind that Order in 
Council P.C. 2685 is clearly interpretable as 
encouraging the formation of trade unions for 
the very vital purpose of speeding war pro- 
duction. It was given in sworn testimony 
before the Board that the Union in question 
has an aggregate membership of some 250,000 
who work under collective agreements with 
employers in both Canada and the United 
States, and that this number embrace some 
75,000 employees of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in the US.A. It was further given in 
evidence that of this aggregate number of 
250,000, during a twelve-months period only 
0-2 per cent man days had been lost by reason 
of trade disputes, also that after four years of 
operation under a collective agreement with 
the Westinghouse Company in the US.A. no 
strikes or lockouts had occurred. Thus it will 
be seen that the Union in question exerts a 
predominantly harmonious influence within 
the industry, and although no evidence was 
given before the Board which would reflect on 
the character of the Union, there were many 
statements in the Company’s brief and many 
inferential remarks made on behalf of the 
Company of a disparaging nature. Having 
regard to all the circumstances I am convinced 
that national policy today will be best served 
if an organization of this size and nature is 
recognized in relation to a plant as large and 
as important as the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited. 

The majority report of this Board of Con- 
ciliation indicates that the signers thereof must 
have accepted one or another of two premises, 
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neither of which it seems to me is valid: the 
first one being that no ground for discontent 
existed to warrant the application for a Con- 
ciliation Board, and the second, that the 
Union which made the application was not 
representative of the Westinghouse employees. 
The first premise is not tenable because strong 
evidence was adduced to the contrary, and 
because also, as a condition precedent to the 
granting of a Board the complaints were 
previously investigated by a departmental 
board of inquiry and found to warrant appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation. The second 
premise is not acceptable for the reason pre- 
viously indicated, that even though no con- 
clusive evidence, such as would be acceptable 
in a Court, was adduced to prove that the 
Union represented a majority of the employees, 
there was ample evidence to show that it 
represented a very substantial number, and if 
the object of the conciliation be to eliminate 
discontent and speed production, it would 
appear as a clear duty of the Board to make 
further inquiry, and if as a result of such 
inquiry it still was undecided, then it should 
direct a ballot to determine whether the em- 
ployees desire to delegate the Union in question 
as the bargaining agency, and I therefore 
recommend the taking of such a ballot. I 
recommend further that if the result of such 
vote be in favour of the Union, then the Board 
urge the signing of a collective labour agree- 
ment providing therein for all matters referred 
to it by the Minister, and providing therein 
also grievance machinery for settling disputes 
which may arise. 

Dealing now with the specific demands as 
tabulated in the application made by the 
Union :— 

1. Wage increase of 10 cents per hour, etc. 


At the hearing no very satisfactory definition 
was found for the term “basic scale of wages” 
used in Order in Council P.C. 8253, and one 
can readily agree with the majority report 
that insofar as any demand relates to or 
affects the “basic scale of wages,” the Board 
ought not to make any recommendations; but 
until this question is further clarified by 
departmental or judicial rulings I would not be 
inclined to assume that every type of wage 
increase affects the “basic scale of wages.” 
The Board early in its deliberations, through 
the Chairman, gave dn interpretation to this 
term, and as a result no evidence on that score 
was brought before the Board, and therefore 
no recommendation can be made. 


2. Upward adjustments in the wage rates for 
various classifications of labour. 

I am in full agreement with the majority 

report that there ought to be set up a definite 

scale of wages for each classification of labour 
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with specified periods of service entitling em- 
ployees to consideration in moving upward in 
their classification. 


3. Vacations with pay. 


The present vacation program of the Com- 
pany, effective as of July 1, 1941, although a 
great improvement over what it was before 
Local 504 of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America came on the 
scene, is nevertheless not in line with similar 
programs in the industry. In a recent agree- 
ment between the Union in question and the 
Canadian General Electric Company, a com- 
parable undertaking to Westinghouse, provision 
was made for one week’s vacation with pay 
after the completion of two years’ service, and 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after five years’ 
service. That in my opinion would constitute 
a minimum arrangement. A fairer plan, how- 
ever, is according to the Union’s demand, 
namely,.one week’s vacation with pay after 
the completion of one year’s service, and two 
weeks’ after the completion of five years. I 
recommend accordingly. It has been reliably 
demonstrated that the efficiency of a worker 
is decreased without adequate vacation pro- 
visions. This recommendation again, in my 
opinion, is wholly in line with the views ex- 
pressed in Order in Council P.C. 2685. 


4. Time and one-half pay for all hours worked 
over eight daily and forty weekly. 


The general tendency toward a forty-hour 
week has been discernible in industry for many 
years, and although I would not at this time 
recommend any measure which in the result 
would decrease production, I nevertheless 
accept this tendency as meritorious, and believe 
the best interests of the industry will be served 
by conceding the request of the Union, which 
in my opinion is both fair and reasonable. The 
universal custom of paying a premium for 
overtime and the almost universal custom of 
paying a premium for second and third shifts, 
an item more specifically discussed hereafter, 
are not to be regarded as a penalty against the 
employer. It can be demonstrated that a 
worker employed during long hours or working 
other than normal shifts is actually con- 
tributing more of his energies, and that this 
additional expenditure on his part operates 
eventually to shorten his normal span of 
active life, and, therefore, entirely aside from 
the actual inconvenience of working at other 
than normal periods, I find that the demand 
for time and one-half is justified, and it is 
furthermore justified by the incentive it gives 
men to work long hours. 


5. Seniority as to lay-offs. 


The evidence brought before the Board was 
wholly conflicting in this regard. The Union 
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maintained that the Company did not put into 
operation the principle of seniority as it is 
commonly understood. The Company on the 
other hand contended that it was operating on 
the basis of this principle. There was, there- 
fore, no disagreement between the parties as 
to what should be done, and had there been 
grievance machinery all grounds for complaint 
could easily have been removed. In the 
majority report the question of preferential 
seniority for shop stewards is stated to have 
been the main contention of the Union. With 
this statement I cannot agree. The question 
of preferential seniority is one of the Union’s 
demands, and from the evidence submitted it 
would appear to be a common practice in 
unionized shops to make provision for pre- 
ferential seniority as to lay-offs and rehiring 
for shop stewards. As explained by repre- 
sentatives of the Union, in order to maintain 
the continuity of the trade union grievance 
machinery it is necessary that, where possible, 
the Union representative be retained on the 
job. This, it was explained, is usually done 


by a vote taken in the department affected to 


determine whether the shop steward should 
and to what extent he should receive preferred 
seniority. I recommend a system of seniority 
based upon length of service, with preferred 
seniority for shop stewards where the same is 
sanctioned by a vote of the persons working 
in any department involved. 


6. Guarantee of four hours’ work on reporting 
for duty 


I agree with the majority report that the 
Company should be able to so arrange its 
production that a reasonable number of hours’ 
work will be guaranteed to every employee 
who has not been previously informed that 
there will be no work for him, but I am unable 
to agree that the contention of the Union for 
a guarantee of four hours’ work under such 
circumstances is unreasonable. The evidence 
presented indicated that in many instances 
men travelled a considerable distance from 
their homes to the plant, and I believe some 
compensation ought to be given for the time 
and money spent in so travelling and for the 
preparation of lunches; furthermore, because 


.the rate of pay for unskilled workers is in 


many cases as low as 38c. per hour, and 
since it is largely this type of employee who is 
affected, the equivalent of four hours’ pay is 
not an excessive demand, and I recommend 
accordingly, 


7. 10 per cent Bonus for 2nd and 3rd shifts, etc. 


I am unable to agree with the majority 
report that Order in Council P.C. 8253 refers 
to a matter of this kind. The Order in 
Council talks of the “basic rate of wages”, 
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Had the word “basic” been omitted, then 
it may be argued that the order refers to all 
matters of wages. To give meaning to the 
word “basic” one must assume that it does 
not refer to every class of wages, and there- 
fore does not affect the specialized item of a 
2nd and 3rd shift bonus. Since it is common 
practice in this and in most allied industries 
to allow such a bonus, and in view of what I 
have said above on the question of overtime, 
I recommend a bonus of 5 cents per hour for 
these two shifts. 


8. Equal pay for equal work. 


It was contended before the Board by the 
Union that owing to enlistments male labour 
was being replaced by female labour and that 
the latter were receiving a lower wage rate 
for the identical work previously done by men. 
Dealing with this contention one can sense 
the need for retaining the standards existing 
at a time a man enlists for the time of his 
return and the serious difficulties to a resump- 
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tion of these standards if they be allowed to 
waver in the interim. It was also contended 
for the Union that because the Company is 
unable to engage employees in certain 
classifications it is forced in many instances 
to pay a higher rate of wages to new em- 
ployees, and that the situation then arises of 
two men doing identical work side by side, 
one with possibly many years of experience 
in the shop, and the other a recently engaged 
employee, and despite that the older employee 
is more efficient, the wages of the new 
employee are higher. Then also there were 
said to be cases of favoritism and of dis- 
crimination resulting in unequal pay for 
identical work. It cannot be denied that such 
conditions create a great deal of friction, and 
thereby hamper production. To solve this 
problem I recommend the general principle 
of equal pay for equal work. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) D. GOLDSTICK, member. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1942 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for January, 1942, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year 
ago. 











Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date oO employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
*January, 1942........ 13 2,715 46,606 
*December, 1941...... 1l 5,718 54,945 
*January, 1941........ 10 1,453 3,238 


i 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involvin 
ess than six employees are not included in the cublished 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come . 


to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 


of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
during January was slightly higher than in 
December there was a great decrease in the 
number of workers involved with an appreci- 
able decrease in the time loss. The strike 
of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., 


accounted for 75 per cent of the workers and 
95 per cent of the time loss during the month. 
The other 12 disputes involved only 715 men 
and resulted in time loss of 1,606 days. In 
December, likewise, most of the time loss was 
caused by the strike at Kirkland Lake, the 
other strikes of importance being those of 
coal miners at Springhill, N.S., and textile 
workers at Lachute Mills, P.Q. In January, 
1941, the noteworthy disputes were those 
involving coal miners at Sydney Mines, NS., 
and hotel waiters at Vancouver, B.C. 


Two disputes, involving 2,013 workers, were 
carried over from December and 11 commenced 
during January. Of these 13 disputes, 12 were 
terminated during the month. Three resulted 
in favour of the employers involved, one in 
favour of the workers, one was partially suc- 
cessful, five were compromise settlements, and 
two were indefinite. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there was one strike recorded as in 
progress, namely: Gold miners, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of cyrrent 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: truck drivers 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1942* 


Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 











(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to January, 1942. 
MINING, ETC.— 
Gold miners, Kirkland 8 2,000 45,000 |Commenced Nov. 18, 1941; for union recog- 
Lake, Ont. nition; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employ- 7 13 230 {Commenced Dee. 20, 1941; for union agree- 
ees, Crow’s Nest Pass, ment with increased wages; terminated 
Alberta. Jan. 29; negotiations; partially successful 


(some compromise agreements reached). 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1942. 
MINING, ETC.— 


Machinists (coal mine), 1 50 400 |Commenced Jan. 5; against the hours for 
Glace Bay, N.S. extra shift; terminated Jan. 13; work re- 
sumed pending negotiations; compromise. 
Coal miners (pickers), Rose- 1 (a) 10 10 {Commenced Jan. 14; for increased wages ; 
dale, Alberta. terminated Jan. 14; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 
Coal miners, Midlandvale, 1 209 209 |Commenced Jan. 20; for employment of extra 
Alta. help to push cars; terminated Jan. 20; ne- 
gotiations; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 17 100 |Commenced Jan. 12; for union agreement 
Toronto, Ont. with increased wage rates; terminated Jan. 


19; conciliation (federal); compromise. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Hosiery toppers (girls), 1 (b) 80 240 |Commenced Jan. 21; for an adjustment in 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. wage rates; terminated Jan. 23; concilia- 
tion (provincial); compromise. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing pressmen, Toron- 1 28 25 |Commenced Jan, 26; for increased wages and 
to, Ont. cost of living bonus; terminated Jan. 27; con- 
ciliation (provincial); in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Cable factory workers, 1 96 270 |Commenced Jan. 14; against dismissal of 
St. Johns, P.Q. worker; terminated Jan. 16; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Moulders, ete., St. Boni- 1 85 25 |Commenced Jan. 14; for union recognition, 
face, Man. day wages instead of piece rates and re- 
duced hours; terminated Jan. 145 concilia- 
tion (provincial), work resumed pending 
application for I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, Dolbeau, 1 50 50 |Commenced Jan. 21; for increased rates per 
AaT ton; terminated Jan. 21; negotiations, 
work resumed pending reference to Regional 
War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Truck drivers, Toronto, j i 17 |Commenced Jan. 26; against dismissal of 
Ont. official; terminated Jan. 27; replacement 
and return of workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. : 
SER VICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic garbage collectors, 1 60 30 |Commenced Jan. 19; for payment for over- 
Hamilton, Ont. time work; terminated Jan. 19; negotia- 


tions; compromise. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

} In this table, the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 215 workers indirectly affected. (b) 300 workers indirectly affected. 
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and helpers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Oct. 
7, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1941. 

A stoppage for an hour or so in a ship- 
building establishment at Vancouver, BC., 
on January 12 has been reported in the press 
as a strike. One worker had been dismissed 
and work ceased during a discussion with 
the management which resulted in his 
reinstatement. 

A stoppage of work by a small number of 
coal miners in one mine at North Minto, N.B., 
about January 27 has been reported in the 
press, but full particulars have not been 
received. It appears that the miners contended 
that 15 men should be employed on the wall 
instead of 12 and the men were given other 
work pending a settlement. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to January 


Goup Miners, Kirkyanp Lakes, ONtT.\— 
Following separate meetings with representa- 
tives of the mine operators and union repre- 
sentatives in January, the Minister of Labour 
made proposals that the strike should be 
called off and the miners taken back without 
discrimination as required on the basis of 
their previous service subject to their quali- 
fications; the methods to be adopted for 
negotiation of agreements as to wages and 
working conditions to be referred to the 
National War Labour Board, its decision to 
be final; the Board to be governed by the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act relating to the “Functions, Powers 
and Procedure of Boards”. The union indi- 
cated its willingness, subject to certain 
qualifications, to submit the dispute to the 
Board, but formal approval of the Muinister’s 
proposals had not been received either from 
the representatives of the mine operators or 
of the miners by the end of the month. 
Early in February the union informed the 
Prime Minister that the miners were willing 
to resume full operation if assured of protec- 
tion against discrimination and if returned to 
work in order of seniority. During January 
no reports of further disturbances in connec- 
tion with picketing were reported except that 
early in the month one man was arrested on 
a charge of obstructing police and at the end 
of the month .four workers were assaulted, 
one receiving serious injuries requiring 
hospital treatment. 

BeverAGE Room EMPpLoYEES, Crow’s NEst 
Pass, AtpertA—The strike of beverage 
dispensers in seven hotels in Coleman, 
Blairmore, Bellevue and Hillcrest, in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass mining area in Alberta, 
which began on December 20, 1941, to secure 
union agreements with an increase in wages, 
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was reported terminated on January 29 when 
four of the hotels signed agreements provid- 
ing for a minimum rate of $27 per week 
instead of $24, offered by the employers, or 
$98.50 desired by the union. One hotel out of 
the seven originally involved had reached an 
agreement earlier. In the other two hotels 
the strikers had returned to work. The 
increase In wages was reported to be subject 
to the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board in accordance with the Order in Council 
of October 24, 1941, P.C. 8258. 


Disputes Commencing During January 


Coan Minn Macuinists, Guace Bay, N.S.— 
Employees in the machine shop ceased work 
on January 5 when a new shift was instituted, 
objecting to the hours proposed and to the 
change in conditions without negotiations 
under the agreement. On advice from union 
officers, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions. An agreement was then reached as to 
the hours for three shifts, the rates of wages 
on the night shifts to be referred to the 
National War Labour Board. 


Coat Miners (PicKERS), ROSEDALE, ALBERTA. 
—The coal pickers requested an increase in 
pay over the agreement rates and, when 
refused, ceased work, involving 215 other 
workers in the stoppage. On advice from 
union officials, work was resumed after one 
day without change in rates. 


Coat Mrnnrs* MIDLANDVALE, ALBERTA.—A 
one-day stoppage of work occurred on January 
20 owing to a dispute as to the placing of 
empty cars at the working face instead of at 
the nearest cross cut, requiring either extra 
men as pushers or a reduction in the number 
of cars placed and in the number of miners 
employed. The latter was decided upon and 
work was resumed. 


Suor Facrory Workers, Toronto, OnT.— 
A number of employees in one factory ceased 
work on January 12 to obtain an agreement 
with an increase in wage rates. From 1936 
until December 31, 1941, the factory had 
been operated under an agreement with the 
Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union & Allied 
Crafts and the employer was notified that 
this organization had been replaced by the 
Shoe & Leather Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. As a result of conciliation by the 
Department of Labour an agreement was 
reached providing for a five per cent increase 
in some of the piece rates, subject to approval 
by the Regional War Labour Board. Work 
was resumed on January 19. 


Hosiery Toppers (Giris), SHERBROOKE, P.Q. 
—The toppers in a hosiery mill ceased work 
on January 21 to obtain an increase in the 
rates of pay owing to a change in the work 
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resulting from the use of artificial silk instead 
of real silk. As a result of conciliation by the 
Quebec Department of Labour new rates were 
agreed on, subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board for the Province 
of Quebec. Work was resumed on January 26. 


Printinac Pressmen, Toronto, Onrt—The 
printing pressmen and assistants in one job 
printing establishment ceased work on J anuary 
26 to obtain an increase in wages of $2 per 
week with a cost-of-living bonus. As a result 
of conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour, increases were agreed to, subject to 
the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, and work was resumed on 
the next day. 


Movuxpers, St. Boniracs, Man—aA_ three- 
hour stoppage of work occurred in a foundry 
on January 14 owing to the failure of negotia- 
tions for an agreement with the moulders’ 
union. The workers desired a change in 
wages from piece rates to day rates and a 


reduction in hours from 11 to 9 per day. The 
management offered to institute for trial for 
six weeks a new method of work which was 
expected to reduce working time to eight and 
one-half hours per day, but this was refused. 
A conciliator from the Manitoba Department 
of Labour participated in these negotiations. 
When the stoppage occurred the management 
made a proposal to refer the dispute to a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Work was resumed on the advice 
of the union representative after a delay in 
turning on the power. 


GaRBAGE COLLECTORS, HAMILtTon, OntT.— 
Drivers and helpers refused to work overtime 
on Saturday afternoon, January 17, and did 
not work on the following Monday morning, 
their request for payment for overtime not 
having been granted. Work was resumed 
when it was arranged that extra trucks and 
men would be engaged in order to eliminate 
overtime work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1940.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 111 and 18 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
124 disputes in progress during the month; 
46,300 workers were involved in the disputes 
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in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 72,000 working days. 

Of the 111 disputes which began during 
November, 80 arose out of demands for 
increased wages and 39 were over other wage 
questions, 4 over working hours, 18 were over 
questions regarding employment of particular 
classes or persons, 17 arose out of questions 
respecting working conditions, 3 on questions 
of trade union principle. During November 
final settlements were reached in the case of 
93 disputes, of which 13 were settled in favour 
of workers, 55 in favour of employers and 25 
resulted in compromise settlements. In 25 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

Employees of an engineering firm at Glas- 
gow were on strike over the employment of an 
allegedly unqualified supervisor. The strike 
ended after two days, on November 7. The 
maximum estimated number of workers 
involved was 12,500. 


A strike of 2,000 coal miners in Kent began 
January 11, over a wage dispute. Three of 
the labour union officials were convicted and 
given short jail sentences on a charge of 
striking without giving previous notice. The 
strike was settled January 29, the miners 
winning a wage increase, plus a war bonus. 


United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in December as 175, involv- 
ing 35,000 workers in the new strikes. The 
time loss for all disputes in progress during 
the month was 500,000 working days. 
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CLARIFICATION OF SALARIES ORDER IN RELATION TO WAGES 
ORDER 


Amending Order P.C. 946 Applies to Salary and Wage Earners 


N February 11, the Minister of Finance, 

Hon. J. L. Ilsley, tabled in the House of 
Commons, Order in Council P.C. 946 amend- 
ing the Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 9298 of 
November 27, 1941. 


The amending order is intended to clarify 
the application of the original Wartime Salaries 
Order and to alter certain details of its pro- 
visions in regard particularly to promotions, 
new appointments and the payment of 
bonuses. 


Mr. Ilsley, in his statement made to the 
House of Commons, drew attention to the 
fact that in clarifying the definition of salaried 
official, this amending order definitely places 
some employees under the wages and cost-of- 
living bonus order, thereby entitling them to 
the cost-of-living bonus from their employers. 

The statement of the Minister of Finance, 
made in connection with this clarifying Order 
in Council, is as follows: 


“All persons receiving salaries or wages of 
less than $175 a month are excluded from the 
class of salaried official and made subject to 
the wages and cost-of-living bonus order. All 
those receiving $250 or more a month are con- 
sidered to be salaried officials unless their 
duties or responsibilities show clearly that they 
are not above the rank of foreman or compar- 
able rank, in which case they are subject to 
the wages order. The national war labour 
board, or its regional boards, are made respon- 
sible for determining the status of any em- 
ployee or any class of employees in case of 
doubt or dispute. The national board has 
already issued a number of general interpreta- 
tive rulings on this matter and will be issuing 
others in due course. 


“Another change is intended to remove the 
source of what is regarded as discrimination 
within many organizations where highly paid 
workmen or foremen are entitled to a cost-of- 
living bonus under the wages order while 
junior salaried officials earning no more, or 
even less, are prevented from receiving such 
a bonus by the provisions of the salaries order. 
The amending order permits an employer to 
pay a cost-of-living bonus to salaried officials 
earning no more than other employees of the 
same employer who are entitled. to such 
bonus under the wages order. This special 
permission is not allowed to apply to officials 
receiving more than $4,200 per year, and the 
general limit of $3,000 on those permitted to 
receive the bonus remains applicable where 
the special circumstances are not present. 


“Other provisions of the amending order 
extend the control to salaries of those hired 
after the original order went into effect. An 
employer is not permitted to pay to a newly- 
appointed salaried official a rate of salary 
higher than the rate previously paid to 
another official performing substantially the 
same services, or if there is no such guide, 
the employer shall not pay a rate of salary 
higher than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the rates paid to salaried officials 
for similar services in like business. This 
provision is intended, among other things, to 
check the practice of employers trying to en- 
tice employees from one another by the 
promise of higher salaries. 

“To avert any danger of an employer paying 
a higher initial rate of salary than he otherwise 
would to a newly-hired or newly-promoted 
official because that rate must not be subse- 
quently increased under the terms of the order, 
the amending order provides that an employer 
may, in accord with his established practice, 
and by arrangement, pay first a probationary 
or temporary rate of salary, to be followed by 
a higher rate, in cases of new appointments or 
promotions taking place after the order went 
into effect. 

“There are a considerable number of minor 
changes in wording, and definitions. A specific 
limitation is put on directors’ fees instead of 
relying upon the general restrictions on salaries 
being applied. The intent of the original order 
is made clear by explicitly stating that the 
amount of any cost-of-living bonus being paid 
when the order went into effect shall be consid- 
ered as part of the rate of salary at that time. 
The definition of employers subject to the 
order is altered to exclude all public hospitals, 
and all religious, charitable and educational 
institutions not. carried on for gain. Notifica- 
tion is required of promotions within three 
months of the first payment of the increased 
salary, where it is not already required in 
advance. I will not attempt to go into further 
detail, as copies of the order are available to 
all those interested. 

“Perhaps I should add that in the adminis- 
tration of this order by the income tax divi- 
sion, it is possible to obtain a close check on 
what is happening to all salaries by an inspec- 
tion both of employees’ and employers’ tax 
returns. There is one other minor change 
which it may be necessary to make for admin- 
istrative reasons, in addition to these amend- 
ments, and this may involve another brief 
order shortly.” 
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AMENDMENT CLARIFYING STATUS OF FIRMS ALREADY PAYING 
BONUS NOT PURSUANT TO P.C. 7440 


N an amendment to the wages and cost- 
of-living bonus Order in Council (P.C. 
8253), tabled in the House of Commons on 
February 11, authority is granted for changes 
in bonus payments that were not previously 
covered by the order. 

The amending Order in Council (P.C. 871 
of February 9), authorizes increases and de- 
creases in cost-of-living bonuses, now being 
paid, but which were not in accordance with 
the original Order in Council, P.C. 7440. In- 
cluded in the classes of payments that must 
be altered are general wage increases paid 
expressly in lieu of a bonus. Previous to this 
amendment alterations were required only in 
bonuses which conformed with P.C. 7440. 

The amendment does not require upward 
adjustment in the amount of any bonuses now 
being paid. Increases and decreases are to be 
made with rises and falls in the cost-of- 
living index as announced quarterly by the 
National War Labour Board. 

No increase may be made in bonuses of 
excessive amounts until future rises, if any, in 
the cost-of-living index warrant an additional 
amount, the new Order in Council specifies. 

The text of the amending Order (P.C. 871) 
is as follows:— 

Whereas by the Wartime Wages and Cost- 
of-Living Bonus Order (Order in Council P.C. 
8253, dated October 24, 1941) provision was 
made for the payment by employers of a cost-of- 
living bonus to be adjusted in accordance with 
the rise or fall of the cost-of-living index; 


And whereas provision was made in the said 
Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order for the adjustment of cost-of-living 
bonuses previously paid pursuant to Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, dated December 16, 1940, to 
bring them into conformity with the cost-of- 
living bonuses required to be paid by the 
Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order; 

And whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that certain employers, not subject to the pro- 


visions of Order in Council P.C. 7440 of 
December 16, 1940 had been paying cost-of- 
living bonuses or increases granted expressly 
in lieu of cost-of-living bonuses; and 

That it is desirable to provide, insofar as 
it is possible, that such cost-of-living bonuses be 
adjusted in conformity with the provisions of 
ee Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
rder; 


Now, Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the authority 
of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to amend 
the Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order (Order in Council P.C. 8253, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1941) and it is hereby amended by adding 
thereto after paragraph (a) of section 12 the 
following paragraph as (aa) of section 12:— 

(aa) Effective for the first payroll period 

beginning on or after February 15, 1942, 

each employer who has been paying a cost- 

of-living bonus otherwise than pursuant to P.C. 

7440 of December 16, 1940, or who has been 

paying an increase in wages granted expressly 

in lieu of cost-of-living bonus, shall, if the 
amount of such cost-of-living bonus or in- 
crease was not, in respect of the last payroll 

period beginning before February 15, 1942, 

adjusted to equal the amount of the cost-of- 

living bonus calculated in accordance with 
the provisions of this Order based on the 
rise in the index number for the month in 
respect of which such adjustment was made 
above the index number for the month at the 
beginning of the period in the rise of the 
cost of living.in respect of which such cost- 
of-living bonus or increase was paid, notwith- 

standing anything contained in section 18 

hereof, increase or decrease the amount of 

such cost-of-living bonus or such increase in 
conformity with paragraphs (ce), (d) and 

(e) of this section but he shall not increase 

the amount of such cost-of-living bonus or such 

increase so long as it is in excess of the 
amount of a cost-of-living bonus calculated 
in accordance with the provisions of this 

Order on an announced rise in the index 

number above the index number for the 

month at the beginning of the period of the 
rise in the cost of living in respect of which 
such cost-of-living bonus or increase was paid. 


Hours of Hospital Employees in New South Wales 


A 44-hour week for certain classes of hospital 
employees has been fixed by the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales which was 
empowered in 1932 to determine, after public 
inquiry, standard hours for industries within 
its jurisdiction. Clerical officers, telephone 
operators, laboratory technicians, dispensers, 
wardsmen, storekeepers, porters, cleaners, 


cooks, laundry hands, maids of various de-, 


scriptions, seamstresses, gardeners, engineers, 
firemen and handymen are covered by the 
judgment delivered September 1, 1941. For 
reasons of health, a work-week of five seven- 
hour days was fixed for X-ray technicians. To 


permit reorganization of hospital staffs in 
accordance with the ruling, it will not be 
effective until July 1, 1942, but after January 1, 
1942, ordinary working hours for each four- 
week period must not exceed 192. 

The Commission refused to accept argu- 
ments that the limitation of hours would cause 
a rise in costs and necessitate an increase in 
staff which was difficult to secure. It con- 
tended that, since the work was of a light 
nature, the amount done by each employee 
could be increased, and that if it was necessary 
to increase staffs, the shorter hours would 
attract more workers. 
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OPERATION OF PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA 


Recent Regulations of Wartime Prices and Trade Board — Rationing of 
Sugar — Standardization and Reduction in Styles and 
Types of Goods, Ete. 


Rigas following is a summary of the activi- 
ties of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board during the second month’s operation of 
the price ceiling policy. During the month 
the Board has instituted a system of ration- 
ing sugar, imposed certain restrictions on the 
production of farm equipment, machinery, 
attachments and repair parts; limited the 
use of certain types of bristles; and restricted 
the use of elastic rubber products. 

Of particular interest will be the effect on 
styles and types of goods to be brought about 
by the Board’s program of rationalization in 
manufacturing industries and on the process 
of distribution. By this program it is in- 
tended to eliminate “frills’ and unnecessary 
costs in the manufacture and distribution of 
goods in order to bring about all possible 
economies andi thereby assist in maintaining 
the retail price ceiling. 

Further progress has been made in securing 
necessary adjustments of the ceiling structure 
in providing for increased costs to be absorbed 
by those engaged in the different sections of 
the industries concerned and where necessary 
by Government assistance. 

Another recent development is the estab- 
lishment of a Consumer Representation 
Branch by which means consumers throughout 
Canada will be afforded representation in the 
development of policies and operations of the 
Board. 


Sugar Rationing 


In January the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board! issued its first rationing Order (Order 
No. 93, subsequently replaced by Board Order 
‘97). Simultaneously with action by the 
United States Office of Price Administration, 
the Board imposed limits on the use of sugar 
with a view to preventing shortages from 
developing. The loss of supplies to the 
United States from the Philippines may mean 
an increased drain on Cuban supplies, which 
provide a common reservoir for Canada 
and the United States, but with careful use 
and no hoarding, supplies will be adequate. 
By the Order, the household consumption of 
all types of cane and beetsugar is, therefore, 
to be restricted to $ pound per week per 
person, including all the members of the 
household, both adults and children, members 
of the family and resident servants, and 
boarders or guests who stay four days or 
longer. Not more than two weeks’ supply 


may be purchased at one time except by those 
who live so far from stores that they can 
only make infrequent purchases. In such cases 
retailers are to keep a record of the amount 
purchased and the restriction on consumption 
must still be observed. As long as a house- 
hold has two weeks’ stocks on hand no more 
sugar may be purchased. Retailers are en- 
titled to refuse to make a sale or limit the 
amount sold if they suspect that the order 
is being contravened. Boardinghouse keep- 
ers and persons providing meals for boarders 
or employees (but not hotels and restaurants) 
must limit consumption to the rate provided 
in the ration restrictions. Restaurants and 
hotels are required to serve sugar only on 
request, not leaving on tables any sugar con- 
tainers except those with a device for regu- 
lating the flow of sugar. Each of the follow- 
ing industrial users must restrict each quarter’s 
use of sugar to not more than 80 per cent 
of the quantity of sugar used by him in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941, (the months of 
February and March, 1942, being treated as 
two-thirds of a quarter): (a) Canners and 
preservers of fruits or vegetables; (b) manu- 
facturers of chocolate, biscuits, candy or other 
confectionery; (c) Makers of bread, pies or 
cakes, and (d) Makers of wine, aerated 
waters, soft drinks, ice cream or ice-cream 
cones. 


Other industrial users must limit their use 
of sugar to what they used for the same pur- 
poses in the corresponding quarter of 1941. 

Except for wedding cakes all frosting, icing 
or dusting of bread, cakes, biscuits, pies, etc. 
with sugar or sugar preparations are to be dis- 
continued by industrial users. It is expected 
that this provision will provide for more 
than a twenty per cent cut in use by makers 
of bread and cakes. There is no intention of 
cutting down production of such articles. 
These provisions apply to stocks on hand as 
well as to new stocks, and no industrial user 
may lawfully purchase or acquire a quantity 
of sugar in excess of what is reasonably 
required by him for the ordinary purposes of 
his business. 

These provisions do not cover goods sup- 
phed by industrial users under contracts with 
the Department of National Defence or the 
Red Cross, subject to deduction of the amount 
of sugar so used in calculating the quantity 
used in each quarter of 1941. Anyone who 
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does not acquire sugar for resale in the 
ordinary course of business is forbidden to 
sell at retail to any employee or any other 
person. The Sugar Administrator has power 
to grant exemptions or permits or to control 
the use of sugar by hospitals and other public 
institutions. Special provision will be made 
for home canning and’ marmalade making. 


The system does not involve the use of 
ration cards or coupons. Consumers are ex- 
pected to restrict their own purchases and 
consumption to the generous ration designated 
and are subject to severe penalties for viola- 
tion of the order. On the Monday following 
the Chairman’s broadcast announcement of 
the plan, there was a short run on stores for 
sugar but this seems to have been due largely 
to misunderstandings and subsided the next 
day after a second broadcast and with the 
co-operation by many stores in refusing to 
make illegal sales. 


Restriction of Manufacture of Farm 
Machinery and Repair Parts 


The need for metals and other scarce 
materials for munitions and other war sup- 
plies has compelled the Board, through its 
Administrator of Farm Machinery, to re- 
strict the production of farm equipment, ma- 
chinery, attachments and repair parts in its 
first Administrator’s Order No. A-1 (January 
16, 1942), which applies to the period Novem- 
ber 1, 1941 to October 31, 1942. 

The importance of the industry in relation 
to food supples is recognized but as the 
United States has restricted production, and 
as Canada imports a large part of its farm 
equipment requirements and materials for 
the production of farm equipment from the 
United States, it has become necessary to co- 
ordinate the regulations of the two countries. 
The production and import of farm machinery 
and the use of materials in the production of 
attachments and repair parts has been limited 
to designated percentages of the quantity 
produced, imported or used by any producer 
or importer in 1940, as reported to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These per- 
centages range from 50 per cent for potato 
planters and some types of ploughs, to 200 
per cent for milking machines and cream 
separators, and 140 per cent for materials 
used in attachments and repair parts. Ex- 
ports of farm machinery are covered by these 
percentages, though the Order does not 
authorize any exportation. The Order also 
provides for the conservation of materials and 
planning of production with reference to the 
relative urgency of different needs and a 
proper assortment of different types of equip- 
ment. The Administrator may require the 
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elimination or reduction of the use of certain 
materials and specify the uses to which they 
shall be put. He may require the elimination 
of certain types and sizes of machinery and 
parts, and allocate certain products to a single 
manufacturer who would be required to supply 
those who previously manufactured the prod- 
uct. Farm organizations are to urge farmers 
to make essential repairs as soon as possible. 

Records as to inventory, purchases, pro- 
duction and sales are to be kept and such 
reports made as may be required including 
a statement as to production and imports 
after November 1, 1941. 

To confine the purchase of farm equipment 
to essential requirements and to conserve 
materials, 40 per cent of the selling price is 
to be paid in cash on or before delivery on 
all retail sales of farm implements, and the 
remainder in instalments over not more than 
24 months. Trade-ins are not to be con- 
sidered in lieu of cash. The amount allowed 
in such case is to be deducted first from the 
total selling price, the balance to be paid 40 
per cent in cash and the rest in instalments 
over not more than 24 months. 

Repairs and spare parts are to be supplied 
by companies to dealers on a sold outright 
basis, payment to be made in cash not later 
than the 10th of the month following month 
of shipment. 

The order defines farm machinery and equip- 
ment as agricultural machinery, mechanical 
equipment and implements used on a farm 
for production or care of crops, live stock, 
poultry or other produce, but excluding track- 
laying type tractors, irrigation and drainage 
equipment, hand tools other than those speci- 
fically listed, buildings and repairs thereto, 
fencing, poultry netting and wire, gates and 
wire fencing, bale ties and straps, well casing 
and water pipe, nails and sundry hardware 
except as specifically listed. 


Pigs’ and Hogs’ Bristles 


To meet a shortage of imported pigs’ and 
hogs’ bristles the Board has made a second 
Restriction Order No. R2 limiting the use of 
3-inch bristles to war uses, and the use of 2}- 
inch and shorter bristles, during February, 
March and April, for civilian purposes to 25 
per cent of each buyer’s 1940 dollar value pur- 
chases. To conserve the supply of bristles, 
horse hair is to be mixed with them in 
specified proportions. Reports must be made 
to the Board of the inventory of stocks on the 
first day of each month beginning with Febru- 
ary 1, 1942. 

Rubber 


The shortage of rubber has also led to 
measures to restrict its use in civilian indus- 
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tries. Manufacturers may no longer put up 
elastic in packages of more than four yards 
in length, and an Elastic Allocation Committee 
has been formed to allocate hmited supplies 
among different industries and manufacturers, 
and the use of elastic goods in various clothing 
industries has been limited by 50 per cent. 


Standardization and Reduction of Types and 
Styles of Goods 


In accordance with its announced program 
of cutting out “frills” and introducing all 
possible economies to allow the retail ceiling 
to be held without government assistance, 
and: following preparatory work already carried 
through, the Board has made two substantial 
advances. 

(1) A Board Order No. 82 has authorized 
Administrators to prescribe or limit, on behalf 
of. the Board, the kinds, models, types, quali- 
ties, sizes and quantities of any goods that 
may be manufactured, bought, sold, supplied 
or distributed by any person, and to prohibit 
purchase, sale, supply or distribution except 
in accordance with such prescription or limi- 
tation. 

(2) The Board has announced an intensive 
program of rationalization in manufacturing 
industries and distribution, to be carried out 
with the help of advisory committees selected 
from each industry, under the guidance of a 
special division to be established at Ottawa 
for this purpose. The objectives are:— 


1. To obtain a greater total amount of 
civilian production in relation to the human 
and material resources available after the 
needs of our armedi forces and of our allies 
have been met. 


2. To obtain a greater production of neces- 
sary civilian goods through a corresponding 
reduction in production of unnecessary 
civilian goods. 

3. To reduce substantially the unit costs 
of operation of manufacturers and mer- 
chants and enable subsidies to be avoided or 
reduced in amount. 

4. To ensure continued and orderly civilian 
supply. 

5. To obtain more effective control of 
prices and costs. 

These objectives are to be secured by a 
reduction in the number of varieties, styles 
and sizes of articles for sale. Higher priced 
lines are to be eliminated wherever such 
action will enable any given amount of 
labour, materials and power to yield a greater 
volume of- production. Each manufacturer 
can simplify his own lines and, to a certain 
extent, there can be uniformity among all 
manufacturers in an industry. Each indus- 
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try is to simplify the materials it buys as well 
as the articles it sells and to economize by 
long term mass buying, fixed price contracts 
and pooled purchases. “Frills” in the decor- 
ation of goods or fancy packages and wrap- 
ping which do not affect consumer value are 
to be cut out. Costs incurred for reasons 
of competition, good-will, and prestige in- 
volving duplication of sales efforts and over- 
lapping of markets are to be avoided, 

These ideas are already being put into 
piecemeal operation and on a voluntary basis 
with the help of Administrators. For example 
umbrellas are being standardized by an agree- 
ment with the industry to manufacture prod- 
ucts which will fit into three price ranges. 
Women’s stockings are being standardized in 
four colours, and four instead of forty con- 
structions. Their packaging has been made 
more practical. The colour ranges of men’s 
socks have been reduced and the manufacture 
of men’s shirts are being simplified. Rubber 
footwear styles are being cut from some 360 
to 65. There has been a further simplification 
in bread deliveries and a number of retailers 
have reported simplified practices in the 
interests of economy, such as zoning deliveries, 
cutting out special deliveries, etc. The Farm 
Machinery Order (Limitation Order R-l 
described above) includes definite _authoriza- 
tion to the Administrator to enforce a program 
of standardization, simplification and conser- 
vation. In other cases steps towards rationali- 
zation have been taken independently by 
the businesses concerned. 


Adjustments to Maintain Ceiling 


Arrangements already made for sharing 
out reductions in profits which result from 
the pressure of increased costs against the 
rigid retail ceiling, have been completed in the 
tea trade, the shoe industry, and the primary 
cotton industry. Adjustments have also been 
made in the furniture industry, the men’s wear 
industry and in the production and sale of 
chocolate bars. The case of chocolate bars: 
provides a concrete example of the manner in 
which this is accomplished. The cost of pro- 
duction has increased by 2 cents a box 
which is to be absorbed in the proportion of 
1 cent by the manufacturers and 4 cent by 
each of wholesalers and retailers. 


Furniture—In the furniture trade an in- 
crease in cost of as much as 12 per cent in 
Ontario and 8 per cent in Quebec are to be 
handled by a maximum increase in Ontario 
prices to retailers of 6 per cent and of Quebec 
prices to retailers of 4 per cent leaving the 
manufacturers to absorb the residue them- 
selves. In every case manufacturers’ selling 
prices must be recorded with the Furniture 
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Administrator with comparative prices for 
1941, 
Men’s Clothing—In the case of men’s 


ready-to-wear clothing, on which there has 
been an advance of 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
on men’s clothing for the Spring of 1942 as 
compared with prices charged to retailers for 
the substantially similar goods which deter- 
mined the basic period price to consumers, 
the manufacturer and retailer are to share the 
advance in prices subject to the following 
limitations :— 


“(a) In no case is the advance to the re- 
tailer to be more than 5 per cent over the 
cost of similar merchandise sold for Fall 
1941. 

(b) Seasonal merchandise of a class not 
sold during the basic period is to be put as 
nearly as possible “into the same price selling 
ranges as for Spring and Summer, 1941, but in 
no case may the manufacturer offer these 
goods for sale at more than 10 per cent over 
the prices he charged the retailer in the 
Spring and Summer of 1941, for similar goods.” 

Millinery—The millinery industry has vol- 
unteered to absorb itself increases in the cost 
of imported materials without subsidy. 


Tea—It has been necessary to supplement 
such measures by Government assistance in 
a number of cases. In the case of tea, 
packers held heavy stocks which had been 
imported during the summer in anticipation 
of difficulties in ocean transport across the 
Pacific. To prevent heavy losses the Board 
has approved a subsidy to cover the difference 
in the cost of these stocks of tea and the cost 
of tea sold to retailers in July, upon which 
retail selling prices in the basic period were 
based. A part of the additional cost is to be 
absorbed by the retailers, wholesalers and 
packers. : 


Shoes—In the shoe industry an increased 
manufacturing cost of 15 per cent has been 
absorbed to the extent of 4 per cent by re- 
tailers and wholesalers, and 4 per cent by 
manufacturers. The remaining 7 per cent will 
be met for the time being by a subsidy. An 
intensive program for the reduction of costs 
is being undertaken. Increased import costs 
of hides are to be covered by an additional 
subsidy. 

Cotton Yarns and Fabrics—Further adjust- 
ments have been made in the prices of cotton 
yarns and fabrics, with a view to enabling 
all secondary manufacturers using cottons to 
produce cotton goods and clothing for eventual 
sale at retail under the ceiling price. The 
Board has found, after investigation, that 
retail ceiling prices were for most part based 
on the level of cotton prices prevailing in 
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February, 1941. All primary cotton manu- 
facturers and converters will issue immediately 
price lists for their goods at the same level 
as that prevailing in February, 1941, and the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
will provide a subsidy to offset the major part 
of the increase im raw cotton prices imported 
from abroad. 

A special subsidy has also been provided on 
imports of grapefruit juice as the Board re- 
ceived no assurance that domestic supplies of 
substitute products would be adequate to 
meet the deficiency which would be caused by 
the elimination of this product. 


Import Subsidies 


The program of providing subsidies in order 
to maintain supplies of imports, the cost of 
which has risen above the cost of stocks 
which were being sold by retailers during the 
basic period, has now been put into effect. 
The Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration has been formally established and 
has opened its offices at 69 Rideau Street, 
Ottawa. H. B. McKinnon is president of 
the corporation and 8. R. Noble vice-president. 
The other directors of the corporation are: 
W. Lockhart Gordon, Hugh D. Scully and 
David Sim. O. B. Thornton is Comptroller, 
W. Williamson, C.A., Treasurer, H. D. Anger, 
K.C., Secretary. 

Claim forms for the use of importers are 
now available, one for retailers who import 
directly (C-1) and another for the use of 
importers other than retailers (C-2). 


The range of imports on which a subsidy 
is payable has been reduced as was intimated 
in the Lasour Gazetre for January (p. 57), 
by the specific exclusion of thirty-seven items 
from subsidy payments as well as the ex- 
clusion announced in the Board’s earlier 
statement on Import Policy, of goods used 
in war production, capital goods, goods for 
re-export and goods exempt from the retail 
ceiling. 

One new step which has been taken to ease 
the import problem is the exclusion of import 
and excise duties and taxes paid in the country 
of origin from the calculation for custom pur- 
poses, of the value of imports into Canada. 


Adjustment of Price Ceiling in Special Cases 


Progress has beem made in adjusting the 
price ceiling to meet the special problems of a 
number of industries and trades, though with- 
out any relaxation of the system of price con- 
trol as a whole. As one class of imports ex- 
cluded from subsidy, a wide range of im- 
ported goods and printed music are exempt 
from the ceiling (Board Order No. 88), as 
are live animals (Board Order No. 80), hay 
outside Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa 
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(Board Order No. 79), and flower seeds and 
bulbs, herb seeds, seed potatoes and registered 
and certified seeds of vegetable, field root, 
forage, lawn grasses, cereals and other field 
seeds (Board Order No. 86). 

The Administrator of Retail Trade has been 
empowered (Board Order No. 91) to “grant 
written authority for increases In maximum 
prices on sales at retail in specific cases in 
which he is satisfied that an individual re- 
tailer was, during the basic period, selling 
specified goods at a price which was abnor- 
mally low in relation to the prices charged by 
other retailers for goods of the same or sub- 
stantially similar kind and quality.” The same 
order empowers other administrators to 
authorize “increases in prices on sales at 
retail as established by the Maximum Prices 
Regulations and establish new maximum prices 
in lieu thereof, in such circumstances and 
subject to such terms and conditions as may 
be specified in a writtem Order issued by such 
Administrator and countersigned by the Chair- 
man of the Board.” 


Tea—Board Order No. 83 sanctions in- 
creases of not more than 5 cents per pound 
in the price of tea in the Maritimes and in 
the Western Provinces, with a view to 
equalizing throughout Canada the general 
level of prices. A schedule of permitted 
maximum prices is given. 


Railway Rates—In some cases it has been 
necessary to allow variations in ceiling prices 
to cover seasonal variations and variations in 
quality. In the case of railroads for example, 
Board No. 92 permits seasonal variations in 
rates (and prohibits other rate advances), 
unless they are specially sanctioned, as 
follows: “Unless with the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada 
and the written concurrence of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, no person shall 
during any period of the year charge any rate 
higher than the corresponding rate charged 
by him during the same period of the year 
1941.” 


Meats—‘‘Due to seasonal difference in gen- 
eral character, quality and production practices, 
certain grades of beef, veal and lamb have 
become scarce and in some cases have en- 
tirely disappeared. Because of this condition 
retailers are finding it increasingly difficult to 
procure meat of the same quality handled 
during the basic period. While the retailer 
must maintain the ceiling he created during 
the basic period on similar grades and quali- 
ties of beef, veal and lamb, he may now sell 
higher grades and qualities than those he sold 
during the basic period at prices which reflect 
these differences in quality, provided he does 
not increase his mark-up margin beyond that 


used during the basic period on grades and 
qualities then sold. Similarly if he handles 
beef, veal and lamb of a lower quality he 
must reduce his selling price accordingly” 
(Retailers’ Bulletin No. 2). Board Order No. 
90 sets forth the amounts by which maximum 
prices for certain types of lamb carcasses 
may at certain seasons, exceed the prices at 
which sales were made in the basic period, 
all prices to return to the basic period prices 
between August 16 and December 15. 


Seeds and Grains—The Canadian Wheat 
Board acting as an Administrator of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board has made 
twelve “Announcements re Maximum Prices”, 
establishing maximum prices and making pro- 
vision for transport costs and handling charges 
and premiums to cover diversion and selection 
for special uses, on wheat, barley, rye, oats, 
flax seed, corn and screenings. Board Order _ 
No. 84 sets maximum prices for grains “as 
established by market prices during the basic 
period and declared for specific points by the 
Canadian Wheat Board” subject to the usual 
price differentials due to transportation and 
delivery costs and processing and handling 
charges. For Alfalfa meal the price is set 
as the cost of hay plus a maximum of $6 per 
ton for processing and plus transport and 
handling charges. 

The Seeds Administrator has issued a 
schedule of maximum prices on vegetable, 
field root, field and lawn seeds, and on seed 
grain and corn. A maximum price of 35 
cents has been set on standard cheese boxes, 
and of 71 cents a gallon f.o.b. mills on linseed 
oil, and $40 a ton f.o.b. mills on linseed oil 
cake meal. 


Onions and Potatoes—Onions have been 
brought back under a price ceiling (fresh 
fruits and vegetables had been exempt) with 
a new basic period, January 5-10, 1942 (Board 
Order No. 89). This was made necessary by 
speculative price advances. Export restric- 
tions have been placed on potatoes to ensure 
an adequate domestic supply and check undue 
price increases. 

Miscellaneous—Secondhand goods have been 
specifically declared to be subject to the 
Maximum Prices Regulations and a special 
Administrator appointed to supervise them; 
glass bottles and used tires have also been 
particularly mentioned as subject to price 
control. 

Seasonal Goods—Further steps have been 
taken in setting maximum prices for seasonal 
goods which were not being sold during the 
basic period and a list of nearly a hundred 
such goods issued (Wholesalers’ Bulletin No. 
1, January 20, 1942). “Prices charged by 
manufacturers and wholesalers for goods of 
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this character must be approved by an 
Administrator of the Board. This is done 
in consultation with the Administrator of Re- 
tail Trade. Retailers may then price such 
goods for sale at a markup (percentage on 
cost) not greater than the markup (percentage 
on cost) used in pricing similar goods during 
the last season in which they were sold.” 
(Retailers’ Bulletin No. 1). 


Rents—In the Rentals Administration pro- 
vision has been made for variation at 
different periods of the year in the rental 
charged, where this has been the custom. 
The rent structure throughout the year is 
frozen and not the specific rental charge at 
the basic date. The only circumstances which 
justify a landlord in applying for permission 
to increase the rent are as follows:— 

(1) There is a substantial increase in the 
municipal tax levied on the property. In 
such cases landlords may apply to local rental 
committees for variation of the maximum 
rental. Application forms are now available 
at the Board’s local rentals offices. 


(2) The landlord gives an additional ser- 
vice not formerly given such as heating, or hot 
water. 


(3) A substantial enlargement or alteration 
to the building is made (excluding ordinary 
repairs and decorating). 

(4) An abnormally low rental given to 
relatives or for charitable reasons. 

A number of rentals prosecutions have been 
instituted, the largest number of complaints 
as to violations of the Maximum Prices Regu- 
lations having reference to violations of the 
rentals orders. 


Consumer Credit—Adjustments have been 
made in the Consumer Credit Regulations. 
In the case of furniture the required down 
payment has been reduced to 10 per cent. 
Provision has been made for special permission 
to be given to merchants, who normally con- 
duct their business on a cash basis, to charge 
more than their ceiling price for credit sales 
by the amount of the required carrying 
charge. 

Licences 


Licence application forms have now been 
distributed to all Post Offices where they are 
obtainable as well as at the regional and 
regional sub-offices of the Board. The 
licensing program is particularly important to 
provide mailing lists of retailers, wholesalers 
and other business men to whom the Board 
wishes to send directly information as to its 
rulings and other important material. In 
accordance with this program three Business 
Bulletins have now been issued, two issues of 
a Retailers’ Bulletin, one of a Wholesalers’ 
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Bulletin and one of the Seeds Administrators’ 


Bulletin. It is proposed to issue further 
bulletins in the future. 


Consumer Representation 


One development of major importance dur- 
ing the month has been the creation by the 
Board of a Consumer Representation Branch. 
This Branch will afford consumers through- 
out Canada a representation in the develop- 
ment of policies and operations. It will clear 
matters between the Board and consumers 
in connection with the compliance with the 
price ceiling. Miss Byrne Hope Sanders, 
(Mrs. Frank M. Sperry) has been appointed 
Director. She is on loan to the Board from 
the Maclean Publishing Company with whom 
she has served for twelve years as editor of 
Chatelaine. In connection with the work 
of this branch, a number of Women’s Regional 
Advisory Committees have been established 
throughout Canada. 

The Administrative machinery of the Board 
is now almost complete. Notable among the 
advances made during the month have been 
the establishment of a Metals Administra- 
tion, the appointment of an Administrator of 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Trades, and of 
an Administrator of Used Goods. In addition 
sub-regional offices are being set up under the 
Boards’ regional offices to provide closer con- 
tact with regional problems. 

(The Quarterly Summary of the Board 
covering the last quarter of 1941 is now 
available for distribution on application to the 
Distribution Office, Birks Building, Ottawa.) 





Welfare Work in New South Wales Factcries 


A Factory Welfare Board has been provided 
for in New South Wales by an amendment to 
the Factories and Shops Act assented to last 
October. The Chief Inspector of Factories, 
an employers’ representative and a workers’ 
representative constitute the Board which is 
to promote the safety, health and welfare of 
workers by making recommendations to the 
Minister of Labour and Industry, and by 
studying particular questions referred to it by 
the Minister. It is expected to collaborate 
with employers’ organizations, trade unions 
and authorities engaged in technical research 
on such matters as rest, recreation, meals, 
clothing, washing facilities, housing, accident 
prevention, and the provision of first aid. 

The Act also provides for the appointment 
of factory welfare officers and for the estab- 
lishment of welfare committees in individual 
factories. The Factory Welfare Board is to 
encourage the formation and supervise the 
activities of these committees. 
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RECENT EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
SOURCES OF LABOUR SUPPLY 


N the October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 

pp. 1228-31, a detailed summary was made 
of a bulletin entitled “Statistics Relating to 
Labour Supply Under War Conditions,” pub- 
lished by the Social Analysis Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

This bulletin drew attention to the wartime 
expansion in industrial employment and the 
man-power needs of the fighting forces. The 
sources of labour supply were indicated and 
discussed, but, in the absence of factual data, 
the extent to which the individual sources had 
already being tapped or were currently being 
drawn upon, was not assessed. Subsequently 
this phase of the problem was given further 
study and another bulletin entitled Recent 
Expansion of Industrial Employment and 
Sources of Labour Supply has been published 
in which an attempt is made to throw light on 
this subject by means of a comparison of a 
small statistical sample of the persons coming 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act with 
data available in respect of the same persons 
from the National Registration. 

Before entering directly upon a discussion of 
the problem studied, reference is made in this 
latest bulletin to the continued increase in 
employment during the six months April 1 to 
October 1, 1941, when the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number rose by 17-3 per 
cent from 141-3 to 165-8. It is pointed out 
that this gain in the wage-earning group 1s 
due in part to seasonal factors, but is addi- 
tional to those enlisted in the Armed Forces. 
The investigation upon which the bulletin is 
based serves to indicate the sources from which 
new entrants into industrial employment have 
been drawn. 


Labour Mobility 


A statistical sample of 3,835 persons insured 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act. was 
utilized and of this total sample, 3,218 were 
wage-earners in August, 1940 (the date of the 
National Registration) and 617 had by July 1, 
1941, changed to that status. Of the 2,478 men 
included in the sample taken who were wage- 
earners with a stated employer in August, 1940, 
789 showed a different employer in July, 1941, 
just over 10 months later. An extension to 12 
months indicates that more than one person 
in three changes his job at least once a year. 
This statistical fact is qualified in the report 
to the effect that “a certain element of over- 
statement may exist in the figures of change of 
employer, due to cases where an employer is 


referred to by a corporate name on the one 
form and by his family name or some other 
different name on the other. Some cases of 
this were eliminated but others no doubt 
remain.” 


An attempt is also made to indicate the 
numbers acquiring wage-earner status in the 
10144 months under survey on the basis of the 
statistical sample taken. “The number of 
wage-earners in Canada in July, 1941, was 
about three millions, but the sample represents 
only the insured among these, and employees 
in uninsured trades may move in a different 
direction to those in manufacturing. However, 
allowance must also be made for expansion in 
certain uninsured industries (public service, 
for example), so that the population. whose 
movement is represented by the sample may 
be taken as greater than the 2-4 million or so 
insured wage-earners.” 


Changes of industry and occupation between 
the National Registration and July 1, 1941, 
are also indicated in the sample used. The 
largest increases are to be found in iron and 
its products and retail trade, and considerable 
declines in the various services and in agricul- 
ture. (Unfortunately, since these industries 
are largely uninsured, the sample cannot mea- 
sure their decline.) However, the bulletin 
states that the smallness of the sample makes 
the results for the industry groups individually 
of very doubtful reliability. 


Unemployed Persons 


Persons in the sample recorded as unem- 
ployed at the registration date and who had 
jobs in insured industry on July 1, 1941, 
numbered 133. Comparing the occupation 
given as “regular” at the registration date by 
these persons with their occupation July 1, 
1941, it appears that 73 persons changed to 
another occupation group when they found a 
job; 6 changed to another class within their 
group, and 58 remained in the same group; 
2 gave no occupation at the registration date. 
In so far as this small sample offers an indica- 
tion, the bulletin declares, there is a tendency 
for the unemployed to be drawn into new 
types of work in war industries rather than 
return to the type in which they were engaged 
in previous employment. 


Nore:—Since the data from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission from which the sample was selected 
represented entirely wage-earners jin insurable em- 
ployment, the sample is capable of showing movement 
into that category but not out of it, any other 
employment status recorded at the time of the 
National Registration indicating a change. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for January, 1942 


C ONTINUED expansion in Canada’s War 
Emergency Training Program is indi- 
cated by the reports for January from the 
112 technical and vocational schools and 
training centres in which training was carried 
on during that month. The total number in 
training at the end of January was 15,120. 
The highest previous total was that of the 
preceding month when 14,059 were reported 
in the classes. Placements in January also 
exceeded those of any previous month. From 
the industrial pre-employment classes 2,324 
graduates were placed in Employment and 
from the R.C.A.F. classes 1,096 were enlisted 
in the Air Force. 

Of the total in training at the end of 
January 5,052 were in the industrial pre- 
employment classes and 1,484 were receiving 
instruction in the part-time evening classes 
provided by the program for employees select- 
ed by Industry. These classes in which 
instruction is given in such subjects as blue- 
print reading, mathematics, use of micro- 
meters, Verniers, etc., are proving increasingly 
popular. 

There were 4,705 in the pre-enlistment 
classes for the R.C.A.F. at the end of January. 
' These classes are now providing for the Air 
Force all basic training in aero-engine and 
airframe mechanics and wireless operators 
(ground). Classes in radio mechanics are also 
conducted and there was a marked expansion 
in the numbers in training in Educational 
Refresher classes for Air Crew personnel. In- 
creased accommodation has recently been 
provided in the 9 schools in which these 
classes are conducted. 

In the classes where trade training is pro- 
vided for enlisted men of the Navy and Army 
there were 3,879 at the end of January. There 
was a reduction in the number of trainees in 
these classes, as compared with the previous 
month due to National Defence Headquarters 
having made other arrangements for some of 
the tradesmen who had been in training under 
the program. 

Training in Industry 

Mr. F. H. Horton has recently been appoint- 
ed as Assistant Supervisor of Training with 
particular responsibility for developing train- 
ing programs in industrial establishments. To 
assist in this part of the program, officials 
experienced in personnel training plans in 
representative industries have agreed to act 
as local consultative advisers. A series of 
bulletins on Training for War Industries is 
being issued by the Dominion Department of 
Labour for the information of Employers. 
The first two bulletins in the series dealing 
with Pre-employment Training and Appren- 
ticeship Programs were issued in January and 


February. The third bulletin dealing with 
Plant Schools will be distributed in March. 
Copies of the bulletins may be obtained by 
writing to the Supervisor of Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 

To promote training in the aircraft indus- 
try, arrangements have been completed by 
which 100 Key men are being sent to a 
school in California for three months special 
training, and 1,000 more will be enrolled in 
a home study course drawn up by the same 
school. The men to participate are to be 
selected by the companies concerned and the 
Dominion Department of Labour is to bear 
about half the expenditure involved. 

During the past month provision has been 
made by which the War Emergency Training 
Program may assist any war industry wishing 
to carry on a plant school. Regulations have 
been drafted embodying the general principles 
that must be observed for any plant school 
approved by the Department of Labour. 
Trainees in such schools will be selected by 
the industry and may be drawn from outside 
sources or may be selected from present 
employees whom the company wishes to up- 
erade. The War Emergency Training Pro- 
eram will furnish technical advice and assist 
in supervision. Financial assistance will take 
the form of payment of salaries of instructors 
and allowances to trainees. Full details may 
be obtained from any of the Regional 
Directors of the Program or from the Super- 
visor of Training, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa: 

Explanation of Tables 


The numbers in training at January 1, 
1942, the numbers enrolled in January and 
the placements and enlistments, etc., during 
the month are shown by provinces in Table 1. 

The numbers in training at the end of 
January are shown by schools in Table 2 with 
the main trade categories of training provided 
in the industrial classes. The numbers who 
were placed, enlisted or who withdrew from 
the pre-employment and R.C.A.F. classes are 
also shown for each school. 

Table 3 is an age classification of new 
trainees enrolled in pre-employment classes 
since April 1, 1941, and in January, 1942. 
Veterans of the 1914-18 War and discharged 
soldiers of the present war are included in 
Table 3 but these are also shown separately in 
Table 4. In Table 5 the numbers in the 
Navy and Army classes at the end of January 
are separated into main trade categories. 

These tables apply only to training being 
given in technical and vocational schools or in 
training centres where school facilities were 
not available, and do not include those being 
trained in plant schools. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO JANUARY 31, 1942, AND IN THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1942 


(Sussect To REvIsION) 








Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
ce From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 


1941 to| In |1941 to] In |1941 to] In |1941 to] In |1941 to] In | 1941 to] In 
Jan. 31| Jan. | Jan. 31] Jan. | Jan. 31] Jan. | Jan. 31| Jan. | Jan. 31| Jan. | Jan. 31] Jan. 





1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 

Nova Scotia wie. seuingc o<tiereeeis 277 46 184 79 53 10 19 5 bo evade tact 541 88 
INS W BruUsS wacker aie: sleaee es 159 20 222 18 72 13 7 >} 2 1 472 55 
Quehee Lagan asa ae Oa ene 1,463 148 1,423 99 610 83 335 53 151 23 3,982 406 
Ontario treba. Ree etseits 3 se wesee 5,618 831 5,075 912 2,503 403 1,261 163 456 62 | 14,913") 2)371 
Manmitobayiet cynucccoe sc cowie 94 ve 169 2 107 8 76 6 30 5 4 2 
Saakatchoewal seen. sews aleve setae 154 29 S416} 67 153 52 92 22 31 25 743 195 
PGT OTS) oh 12 eae Sule ON AU a RS BR 204 24 425 48 228 28 234 23 119 6 12210 129 
British Columbias: ....c2ceus -. 235 29 651 105 435 59 179 25 70 8 1,570 226 

WOTRi scam dean eae 8,204 | 1,129) 8,462 |1,278 4,161 656 2,213 300 867 130 | 23,907 | 3,493 





TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO 
JANUARY 831, 1942, AND IN THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1942. 


(Sugssect to Revision) 








Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
— From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 


Janesis) Jane ivan. 34) Jan. | Jan! 30} Jan. | Jans3tt Jan | Jans 3hiany Wane sie ldan: 
194 1942 1942 





TABLE 5.—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS NAVY AND ARMY TRADESMEN BY 
TRADE CATEGORIES AS AT JANUARY 831, 1942 


o 5 a 8 
Q m a 3 g FI om ae] = <a 
So Whe era (8 2 /858| ga g FS f 
Province 5 ty FI a = P ast ‘3 3 a m2 8 Ke a g a 
od 5a O Q, 4 = 1S P| oe soe, g Lo} Oo "a 
Boles] 8 ee ee Bere! Se aires eet GS rel 6 
<as/AsS!] a 6) ') A |8ss| fe HO im = ro) BR 
Nova Scotia..........0060. i ae Ee Pea gh ao 19 TS ERE TY | 19 |.3 Sere elas 
New Brunswick........... 66 47 14 30 31 i 26 SJL POO Me ee A IR G4 20.) Sao G 340 
Cae ee ec ee he et, 150} 15 tie 28- |) Ob freee, 38 Ly a Sh a ale o> FO IO peat 465 
ROnaarlny s i Gee ute oh Men 352| 150] 16] 61] 145] 20 132 307 1 9} 43] (2) 64 1,313 
INURE OTS thes sh ctice iiay eis 81] 56 tote 24 | 42 12) 15 16.t, £6. See, 8] Caen (3) 41 2 
Saskatchewal........0+.+. Tie le free 6t;)) 41 bt 22 34 dit’, eae ey ene Panes, Cie Gia 330 
Albortan i tc neel 140 7 Fok 42 | 88 a 81 95 AO ek et. tie Oe ka a a 482 
British Columbia.......... 1033) Mei i060} 6012 86 82 9 Lite oe (4) 28 507 
POPs Mee toe 1,031 | 407 | 108] 307| 454] 46 419 694 68 | 26] 130 189 | 3,879 





(4) Cooks, (2) Bricklayers 7, Cooks 57, (3) Cooks, (4) Coneretors 12, Instrument Mechanics 16. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1941 


N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at December 31, 1941. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazetre for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed 
in the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces 
are now participating. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 


is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred prop- 
erty for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. Indians, as defined by the Indian 
Act, are not eligible to receive old age 
pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private Income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$240 per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. / 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT Decempnr 31, 1941 











British . New . . 
Alberta ; Manitoba : Nova Scotia Ontario 
Act effective Columbia Act effective Brunswick Act effective | Act effective 


ae Aug. 1, 1929 ee abe? Sept. 1, 1928 ae Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 


os |S | | | 


Number of pensioners........ 10, 852 14,443 12,737 11,785 14,415 59,778 
Average monthly pension.. 18-62 18-97 18-70 14-81 15-04 18-62 
*Percentage of pensioners ‘to 

total population........... 1-36 1-86 1-74 2-58 2-57 1-58 


heelys of persons Byer 70 
years of age to total popu- 
iationak * Upbeat tak “ “i 2-39 3-60 3-14 4.16 5-00 4-37 
siehadeest 38 of A aah io 

population over 70 years o 

Bie FEA oe a Ra 4 Hage 57-12 51-58 55-38 62-03 51-48 36-23 
Dominion Government con- 

tributions for quarter end- 

ede Decs oii 941 eee oe $452,766 27 $606,327 72 $524,908 86 $390,370 58 $484,941 08 | $2,457,195 74 
Dominion Government con- 

tributions April 1 to De- 

cember 31, 1941........... $1,347,139 56 | $1,797,769 41 | $1,571,943 24 | $1,167,769 92 | $1,452,683 71 | $7,326,241 55 
Dominion Government con- 

tributions from inception 

OPA CE ha ta, cea. ak eee $14,574,874 13 |$20,333,260 84 |$20,434,770 37 | $7,892,066 32 |$13,985,651 52 | $95,376,012 82 








888 8888 





N.W.T. 
P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan Order in 
—-— Act effective Act effective Act effective Council Totals 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 effective 
Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners..............--0-- 1,983 47,686 13,147 8 186, 834 
Average monthly pension............... 11-25 16-04 17-08 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 
REEGT OTN Thagmme ets". dures, oo MS Ig ese eae aN 2:07 1-47 1:37 0-08 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population.............. 6-25 2:98 2°30 1-22 
*Percentage of pensioners to population 
OveresOVeaTS Ol Ages cy eps 33-05 49-16 59-76 6-56 
Dominion Government contributions for 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1941......... $50,046 12 | $1,702,592 11 $503, 743 81 $473 06 $7,173,365 35 
Dominion Government contributions, 
April 1-December 31, 1941......... $150,730 81 | $5,058,974 41 | $1,501,413 94 $1,423 14 | $21,376,089 69 
Dominion Government contributions 
from inception of Act............... $1,406,804 08 | $38,385,421 05 | $18,632,153 64 $19,807 05 | $231,040,821 82 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND Persons IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1941 


ee ee EN se 2 eee 
eel. ——————q0s=~ooouoQoQuQouauauauauauauaqnuquq 





British : New : 
Alberta : Manitoba Ate Nova Scotia 
Act effective Nears a Act effective Pere tie y Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 Dec. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 
Number of pensioners.............-+-.-- 214 320 326 739 621 
Average monthly pension............... 19°67 19-38 19-63 19-63 19-27 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 
HLOUOR, ao fed epee eno 8 ak NRRL, Nite ae 027 -041 -044 +162 -1il 
Dominion Government contributions 
for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1941..... $9,471 20 $13,925 97 $14,089 18 $32,351 09 $26,735 17 
Dominion Government contributions, 
AprilistoWecral1Ga let. 4-4) eae $27,285 36 $40,872 90 $41,949 48 $95,628 14 $79,171 13 


Dominion Government contributions 
from inception of amendment to 
Rr kat ObEY tenia et dl d.. JRE Lee $110,247 58 $178,413 26 $175,373 39 $421,009 95 $359,211 18 
Ne eee eee nn eee eee eee eee ee 
ee 
Ontario Leni Quebec Saskatchewan 


— Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Totals 
Sept. 1, 1937 Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Novy. 15, 1937 


—— | | esses 
Ce ee | 








Number of pensioners...............00%- 1,496 114 2,068 310 6,208 
Average monthly pension............... 19-67 13-68 19-52 19-90 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

biome heretic, pela | earn ae) Seles hy< -040 -119 -064 +032 
Dominion Government contributions for 

quarter ended Dec. 31, 1941......... $65,120 20 $3,460 77 $92,813 92 $14,060 77 $272,028 27 
Dominion Government ‘contributions, 

ADELA sGO DOC. Opt Oa pee oe oe $197,145 16 $10,573 99 $273,318 56 $40,818 49 $806,763 21 


Dominion Government contributions 
from inception of amendment to . 
Br eC ADU IE's Scots ines Ge OE $909,264 79 $49,297 58 | $1,224,949 00 $173,459 17 | $3,601,225 90 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1940—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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WARTIME RECOMMENDATIONS OF TRADES AND 
LABOUR CONGRESS 


Annual Presentation to Dominion Government in Regard to War and 
Post-War Measures—Reply of Prime Minister 


yee EN by a representative dele- 
gation of executive officers and officials 
of affiliated National and International Unions, 
Mr. Tom Moore, president of the Trades and 
‘Labour Congress of Canada, presented that 
organization’s annual Memorandum to the 
Dominion Government on February 12. 


The delegation was received by the Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
and the following members of the Cabinet: 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Secretary of 
State, and Acting Minister of Labour (owing 
to the illness of the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell) ; 
Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; 
Hon. James G. Gardiner, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hon. W. T. Mulock, Postmaster- 
General; Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health; Hon. W. G. 
Gibson, Minister of National Revenue; and 
Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister of Fisheries. 


In his welcome to the delegation, the Prime 
Minister remarked that he had noted the 
Memorandum of the Congress has always 
been presented in a way to facilitate the 
various members of the Cabinet concerned, 
and he emphasized that under exacting war 
conditions the number of members of the 
Cabinet present at the meeting must not be 
taken as a measure of the Government’s 
interest in the representations made. Express- 
ing the sincere appreciation of the Govern- 
ment in the “magnificent co-operation and 
contribution toward the winning of the war” 
received from the officers and membership of 
the Trades and Labour Congress, the Prime 
Minister declared: “No one can understand 
more what that means to a Government in 
time of war than I do myself.” 


Expressing his gratitude for the recent elec- 
tion of Mr. Humphrey Mitchell as Minister 
of Labour, the Prime Miunister stated: “I 
have always felt it necessary, where possible, 
to ‘have as Minister of Labour one who not 
only enjoys the confidence of Labour, but 
who has risen from the ranks of Labour, and 
has had practical experience in dealing with 
problems affecting the workers. I believe 
we now have such a man in the person of 
Mr. Humphrey Mitchell.” He regretted the 
unavoidable absence through illness of the 
newly elected Minister, and hoped he would 
soon be sufficiently well to undertake his new 
duties. 


The Prime Minister also introduced the 
Hon. Mr. St. Laurent, the new Minister of 
Justice, as one “who has strong sympathy in 
the cause of the people.” 

Prefacing his presentation of the Memo- 
randum, Mr. Moore also regretted the illness 
of the Minister of Labour, and in expressing 
the approval of Labour in the selection and 
election of Mr. Mitchell, he referred to him 
as “one of our own” and stated that his 
election was not only a personal tribute, “but 
a tribute to the cause which he has served 
for the greater part of his life.” 

Indicating that the delegation represented 
approximately 200,000 organized Canadian 
workers, Mr. Moore proceeded to the reading 
of the Memorandum, interjecting throughout 
the presentation additional emphasis on 
various subjects. 

In the introduction it was recognized that 
“only by the vigorous prosecution of total 
war” could victory be assured. In such a 
war, it was pointed out, two armies must be 
maintained—one comprised of armed forces 
and the other of those engaged in the produc- 
tion and distribution of essential material. 


Labour Representation 


That part of the Memorandum dealing with 
labour representation on Government war 
bodies, together with Mr. Moore’s additional 
observations, 1s as follows:— 


Many past misunderstandings and mistakes 
could have been avoided had Labour’s request 
for recognition as an equal partner in industry 
been more generally accepted. While the prin- 
ciple has been on numerous occasions agreed 
to by the Government, actual practice has 
fallen far short of making it effective. It is 
true that in some instances Labour has been 
accorded representation but so far, with only 
two exceptions (Wartime Housing Limited and 
Toronto Shipbuilding Company Limited), no 
such recognition has been given to Labour on 
the numerous directorates administering the 
war-time production industries financed, con- 
trolled or operated by the Government or on 
a number of other bodies established to 
initiate and formulate policies which vitally 
affect the interests of industrial workers both 
as wage earners and consumers. 


Mr. Moore here referred to what he 
regarded as conflicting control in that barbers 
might be granted an increase under P.C. 8258 
but that under price control regulations such 
an increase is forbidden because of the 
application of a price ceiling. 
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We appreciate that in the enactment of the 
Unemployment Insurance legislation provision 
was made for Labour representation both in 
the Commission charged with the administra- 
tion of this Act and in the advisory committees 
already set up or to be later established in 
connection with the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance and the employment ser- 
vice. Again, we are not unmindful that Labour 
has been accorded equal representation with 
employers on the National and Regional Boards 
charged with the administration of the wage 
pegging Order in Council P.C. 8253. We 
accepted this responsibility even though of the 
firm opinion that this particular measure is 
socially and economically unsound. Labour, 
likewise, was given representation on _ the 
‘National Labour Supply Council’, but what- 
ever use this Council might have been was 
largely nullified by creating and assigning to 
the ‘Inter-departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination’ the functions of initiating and 
formulating policies on matters that it had 
been expected the National Labour Supply 
Council would deal with. 

The broad powers now given to the National 
and Regional War Labour Boards has almost 
completely taken away any further’ useful 
functions that the National Labour Supply 
Council might have performed. To rectify 
these, conditions we urge:— 

(1) That Order in Council P.C. 2686 of June, 
1940, establishing the National Labour 
Supply Council, be repealed and that 
small consultative committee of labour 
representatives and, if thought advisable, 
a similar committee of employer repre- 
sentatives, be set up by the Minister of 
Labour with whom he could more inti- 
mately discuss proposed new laws or 
regulations affecting labour and indus- 
trial conditions, and seek advice on the 
same while they were being formulated. 


The Trades and Labour Congress’ president 
advocated the establishment of small com- 
mittees representative of employers and 
employees, as in Great Britain and the 
United States, to discuss problems in advance 
of regulations. 

(2) That previous requests be complied with 
for recognition of Labour as an equal 
partner in industry and for appointment 
of representatives after consultation with 
Organized Labour on directorates, boards, 
commissions, etc., already established or 
which may in future be created to deal 
with matters affecting the economic or 
social conditions of wage earners. 

It was considered by Mr.: Moore that the 

personnel of some of these directorates, boards, 
etc., were antagonistic to Labour. 


Government Operation of Industrial 
Undertakings 


In regard to Government operation of 
commercial and industrial undertakings, the 
Memorandum continued :— 

Profiteering in the. production of essential] 
war materials can best be prevented when 


these are made by the Government in plants 
owned and controlled by it and we note with 


some gratification the large extent to which 
this policy has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment. The satisfactory functioning of such 
industries is made almost impossible, however, 
when workers are not only denied representa- 
tion on boards of directors charged with the 
administration of the affairs of these Govern- 
ment companies, but in addition, policies are 
enforced which prohibit the recognition or 
proper functioning of trade unions in direct 
contravention of the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 2685. 

The assertion that such companies are 
‘Emanations of the Crown’ is a subterfuge that 
should be promptly abolished. It is only _by 
doing so that confidence can be created tha 
the Government believes in the justice and 
fairness of the policies laid down in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685. 

Workers look to the Government to use such 
companies and also such other Government 
commercial corporations as the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation to set an exampe of 
what can be accomplished through frank 
co-operation with Organized Labour and not 
for the purpose of frustrating workers in their 
efforts to organize or to act collectively through 
the trade union organizations of their own 
choice. This is the only basis on which Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of corporations 
engaged in industrial and commercial activities 
can be accepted as satisfactory by Organized 
Labour. 

Where war-time needs call for production in 
privately owned or operated plants, then they 
should be controlled in such a manner as to 
prevent the possibility of profiteering and 
ensure compliance with the terms of Order in 


Council P.C, 2685. 


Control of Prices and Wages 


Dealing with the Government’s policy of 
price and wage control, the Memorandum set 
forth the views of the Trades and Labour 
Congress as follows:— 


The widening of the powers of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board is an action that 
gives effect to a resolution adopted at our 
recent convention and we desire to commend 
the Government for taking this step. We 
believe, however, that a too rigid adherence 
to the terms of the Order in Council might 
result in creating conditions more serious than 
failure to completely prevent inflation would 
be. The Order should, therefore, in our 
opinion, be applied in such manner as not to 
place an unjust burden on _ producers’ by 
denying» to them a fair return for their 
labour. 


In this respect Mr. Moore observed that 
farmers should have a fair return for their 
wheat in order to maintain production even 
if it meant a slight rise in the cost of living. 


Further, we strongly dissent 
doctrine that reasonable increases in wages 
would inevitably result in inflation. Even 
were that partially true, it would provide no 
justification for the drastic regulations incor- 
porated in Order in Council P.C. 8253. This 
Order in Council, should be modified if the 
growth of discontent among large bodies of 
workers is to be avoided. The freezing of 
wages at unfair levels and the denial of the 
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use of the machinery of collective bargaining, 
conciliation and arbitration is an injustice that 
stifles enthusiasm and inspiration to greater 
effort. 


Mr. Moore considered that there was a 12 
per cent difference in production between 
contented and discontented workers. He also 
queried the position of the Fair Wages Act 
in the new set-up. 


Our objections to Order in Council P.C. 8253 
and suggestions for its modification have 
already been submitted in detail and, without 
reiterating all of these, we would particularly 
ask immediate action on the following:— 

(1) That no workers earning less than $25 
per week or 50: cents per hour should be 
restricted in any effort made by them to 
negotiate and secure an increase in their 
wages to these levels, which have been 
accepted by the Government as necessary 
to maintain a decent standard of living; 

(2) That amendments should be made _ to 
permit the adjustment of wages and cost 
of living bonus of female workers to the 
same level as those paid male workers 
for similar work; 

Mr. Moore charged that in some instances 
female workers were being exploited in being 
hired at lower wages than male workers in 
similar work. 

(8) That in seasonal occupations and those 
where irregular employment is customary, 
cost-of-living bonuses should be paid on 
overtime worked so as to compensate for 
the reduction in the cost of living bonus 


made for short time or unemployed 
periods; 


The position of longshoremen under the 
Wage Control Order was cited as only one 
example of where the cost-of-living bonus 
was not fair in compensation unless overtime 
was paid. In this occupation, because of the 
operation of the convoy system, it was 
pointed out that the hours were often exces- 
sively long in some days and weeks, while in 
others only part time was worked. Yet, he 
stated, longshoremen received a cost-of-living 
bonus only for regular hours even when over- 
time is worked, while the cost-of-living bonus 
was deducted when they worked part-time. 
Meanwhile, he added, the cost of living 
remains the same for the period when they 
are not required to work regular hours. 


(4) That to compensate for the ceiling on 
wages being fixed, a floor to wages 
should also be established and made 
equally applicable to adult male and 
female workers, and that this be at least 
the minimum rate of 35 cents per hour 
provided for adult male employees. by 
Order in Council P.C. 7679; 

(5) That the National and Regional War 
Labour Boards be empowered to liberally 
interpret the provisions of this Order in 
Council where, in their judgment, circum- 
stances warrant such action. 
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It was recommended that the Order in 
Council should be amended to provide for 
appeals from the decisions of the Regional 
War Labour Boards. 


Fair Wages and Union Conditions 


The Memorandum dealt with the subject 
of fair wages and union conditions as 
follows :— 

The most effective way to ensure observance 
of fair conditions of employment is_ to 
encourage the policy laid down in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685 of the right of the workers 
to organize into unions of their own choice 
and to negotiate collective agreements. Events 
which have transpired since the promulgation 
of this Order in Council have demonstrated 
the necessity for further action on the part 
of the Government to compel employers to 
recognize and deal with a trade union if there 
is one organized of their employees. 

It should further be made Government 
policy in placing contracts or orders for work 
that preference should at all times be given 
to those employers who have labour agreements 
with their employees, employ union workers 
and observe union conditions. 


Mr. Moore stated that owing to the 
Priorities System, many union workers had 
lost their jobs through lack of materials, and 
had been forced to accept employment with 
firms having war contracts but which did not 
observe union conditions. To check violations 
of fair wage regulations on Government con- 
tracts, the inspector appointed by the Govern- 
ment to supervise these jobs should be 
assigned the duty of inspecting all wages paid 
and hours worked and of reporting all viola- 
tions of the fair wages regulations to the 
Department of Labour. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 

Definition of the present status of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
requested as follows:— 

While at the suggestion of Organized Labour 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
extended shortly after the outbreak of war to 
cover all war industries, it was never allowed 
to freely function as an agency of conciliation 
and arbitration. The powers given in subse- 
quent Orders in Council to deal by other means 
with wage fixing and adjustment of industrial 
disputes has resulted in creating uncertainty as 
to the extent to which the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act can now function. It there- 
fore appears necessary that the status of this 
Act be reviewed and the extent, if any, to 
which it may still be used by workers clearly 
defined. 

In this respect we would particularly direct 
attention to Order in Council P.C. 629 of 
January 26, 1942, arbitrarily establishing basic 
wage rates for shipyard employees contrary to 
the recommendations both of boards established 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and of the report of a Royal Commission. We 
strongly protest this new procedure which 
appears to abrogate all rights workers 
previously had in respect to fixing of wage 
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rates under previous legislation or Orders in 
Council and urge immediate action to restore 
these. 


The president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress regarded this action as “most serious” 
and one which could be “imposed upon 
workers in any industry.” He asked if this 
“abolished the right to negotiate, and failing 
satisfactory settlement, to strike?” 


National Health 


The Memorandum pointed out that reports 
of investigation in Great Britain and the 
United States had demonstrated that maximum 
production cannot be maintained where 
unduly long hours are worked; and that poor 
health is responsible for more lost time than 
all other causes combined. Continuing, the 
Memorandum. stated :— 


Statements made in the House of Commons 
in respect to the numbers found unfit for 
military service demonstrate the need. for 
prompt action to counteract these unfavourable 
conditions. It is well known that workers 
and others with moderate incomes cannot afford 
proper medical attention and we therefore 
suggest that early consideration should be given 
to the enactment of a national health insurance 
scheme on a contributory basis. 

We would also ask that aid be given in 
co-ordinating and supporting educational and 
sports organizations providing physical culture 
and sports facilities which increase the fitness 
of our youth to meet the demands of the war 
and post-war periods. 

We would also direct attention to the need 
for stricter supervision of war production 
plants in respect to the provision of adequate 
sanitary conditions and the enforcement of 
measures for the protection of health of the 
employees. 


Defence of Canada Regulations 


The Memorandum contained a number of 
recommendations regarding the Defence of 
Canada Regulations. These were:— 


We welcome the amendments to the Defence 
of Canada Regulations made in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Special 
Parliamentary Committee of the 1941 session, 
which increase the membership of advisory 
committees from one to three persons and 
facilitate the presenting of defence by the 
interned person and also the further amend- 
ments which clarify the right to take part in, 
or peacefully persuade other persons to take 
part in a strike. 

We are also gratified with the action of the 
Minister of Justice in releasing several interned 
persons on the recommendation of the advisory 
committee and we would suggest that in all 
cases where release is recommended by these 
committees, that the Mmister of Justice should 
give immediate effect to such recommendations. 

We strongly protest, however, the further 
amendment to the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions made by Order in Council P.C. 5830 of 
August, last, providing for the immediate use 
of the military forces in the event of strikes 
and register our opposition to this method of 


settling labour disputes. We would therefore 
ask that the Defence of Canada Regulations be 
further amended by repealing this particular 
provision, believing that the law as_ it 
previously existed provided ample protection. 


Referring to this Order in Council, passed 
to deal with the situation at Arvida, Mr. 
Moore said: “This is the sort of thing that 
stirs up unnecessary trouble, a fact which I 
think the Prime Minister will readily admit.” 
He also urged more adequate provision for 
the wives and families of internees. 


Financing the War 


Under this heading, the following recom- 
mendations were made:— 


Notwithstanding the heavy burdens which 
the mass of people with small incomes are 
called upon to carry, we reiterate our con- 
currence -in the policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment that the cost of the war should be met 
to the greatest possible extent by taxation. 
This should not be carried out, however, 
beyond the point where it does not permit 
workers to retain sufficient net income to 
maintain themselves in decency and health. 
This is a situation that exists to-day among 
the lowest income groups and we would there- 
fore urge either some modification for them 
of the 7 per cent National Defence Tax on 
single persons and 5 per cent on others, or, 
alternately, that the exemptions from payment 
of this tax should be brought into harmony 
with those provided in the Income Tax Act. 


As compulsory military service has been 
made effective under the provisions of the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, steps 


should be taken to exercise the further powers 
given in this Act to mobilize the wealth and 
industries of this country for national service. 
In this respect we would point out that while 
any increases in wages and salaries are now 
prohibited by Orders in Council P.C. 8253 and 
P.C. 9298, increased incomes from dividends or 
excess profits are still allowed. We would ask, 


therefore, that action should be taken to 
eliminate these existing inequalities to give 
effect to the policy that there should be 


equality of sacrifice and that taxes should be 
imposed in proportion to ability to bear them. 

Speaking to this recommendation, Mr. 
Moore observed: “Statistics show that last 
year corporation dividends were $5,000,000 
higher than the year before and God knows 
how much was salted’ away under deprecia- 
t10m. 

Relations with Russia 


The Trades and Labour Congress was in 
complete agreement with the action taken by 
the Government in establishing diplomatic 
and trade relations with Russia, and believed 
that this would facilitate full co-operation 
between Canada and Russia in the conduct 
of the war. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Congress recommended that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act be amended to bring 
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within its scope those earning over $2,000 by 
raising this amount to $3,000, or, alternately, 
eliminating entirely the provisions ‘exempting 
those earning over any fixed amount. It also 
urged that steps should be taken to reduce 
as quickly as possible the number of excepted 
employments as set out in Part II of the first 
schedule of the Act. 


Old Age Pensions 


In view of the increase in the cost of 
living, the Congress considered that there 
is immediate need to raise the amount 
of pensions now paid. It was pointed out 
that several provincial Governments have 
acquiesced in this proposal. 


Canadian Armed Forces 


Free transportation to visit their homes at 
regular intervals while in Canada was 
requested for all enlisted men. Commending 
the Government’s action in providing for 
reinstatement in employment of enlisted 
workers, the Congress asked for extension of 
this provision to protect the civilian pension 
rights of enlisted employees. 


Seamen 


The Congress asked that it be made 
compulsory for all ships sailing on what may 
be classed as salt-water runs, to adopt the 
three-watch system; that all Canadian ships, 
regardless of tonnage, should carry ship-to- 
shore communication for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the life of the crews; and that 
shipping legislation be amended to incor- 
porate the conventions and recommendations 
of the International Labour Organization 
covering coastal and inland-water boats. 


Civil Service 


In regard to the Civil Service, the Congress 
recommended :— 7 


That necessary legislation be passed to 
enable Civil Servants now under the Retire- 
ment Act to transfer to the Civil Service 
Superannuation Act; that as the Postal 
Service is a commercial undertaking, letter 
carriers and postal clerks and all employees 
performing manipulative duties should be paid 
overtime rates for work done beyond the 
normal hours of service and that the restric- 
tions prohibiting more than 90 per cent of 
the Post Office staff being classed as permanent 
employees should be rescinded and all full- 
time postal employees who are required to 
furnish an efficient service be given permanent 
appointments. 
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Forest Conservation 


To conserve timber areas, the Congress 
urged that it be made compulsory to burn 
all slash in seasons when fires are controllable 
and that a constructive reforestation plan be 
inaugurated. 

Prohibition 


The Government was commended “for 
refusing to be stampeded into the enactment 
of prohibition legislation,” ‘and deplored any 
action which would “lead to the transference 
of national revenue to bootleggers”.... 


Post-War Period 


The Congress welcomed the declarations 
contained in the Atlantic Charter as the 
basis on which the post-war world can be 
built and recommended that when the time 
arrives for the holding of a peace conference, 
a representative of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada be included in the Cana- 
dian delegation to the same. The Govern- 
ment was commended for having established 
a national committee to study and report to 
the Cabinet on reconstruction policies. It was 
considered essential that even in the midst 
of war, the fullest possible consideration 
should be given to this all important matter. 
The Congress also requested that full support 
be given to the International Labour Organi- 
zation to enable it to proceed with the 
studies of this subject decided upon at its 
conference held in New York, October 27th 
to November 6th last. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 

Replying to the proposals of the Congress, 
the Prime Minister expressed his appreciation 
of the manner and spirit of the presentation. 
He admitted frankly that some of the criti- 
cisms “are wholly justified and fair.” In 
particular, he emphasized that it was his 
wish that on every Board or Commission 
dealing with human relations there should 
be a greater representation of Labour than 
exists on some bodies at the present time. 
While every Minister was master in his own 
house, he asked his Cabinet colleagues “to 
take up in detail the matters brought up 
this morning” with the various Departments 
concerned. He also stated that he would ask 
the Minister of Labour to take up with the 
various Ministers concerned the matter of 
adequate Labour representation as well as 
other pertinent sections of the Memorandum. 

The Prime Minister regretted “that there 
are still men who seem to feel that Labour 
should not be organized”, and in conclusion 
declared: “The Trades and Labour Congress 
is a body that has been cautious and prudent 
in the direction of its affairs, and thereby has 
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gained recognition for itself by Governments 
and the people of Canada. This is one of 
the most stabilizing things in time of war. 
I give you the assurance that we are most 
anxious not only to have your co-operation 
but to be worthy of it.” 

Hon. Mr. McLarty, Secretary of State and 
Acting Minister of Labour, stated that “this 


splendid brief is something which I have 
learned to expect from the Trades and Labour 
Congress.” 

In expressing his thanks to the Govern- 
ment for the courteous reception, Mr. Moore 
hoped that Hon. Mr. Mitchell’s proposals in 
regard to Labour be accorded ‘sympathetic 
consideration by the Cabinet. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Confederation of Catholic Workers Meets Quebec Government—Trades and 
Labour Congress Presents Memorandum to Ontario Government 


UES the past month the Confederation 

of Catholic Workers presented its annual 
memorandum of legislative proposals to the 
Quebec Government and the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada met the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to lay before it certain legislative 
requests. 


The proposals contained in both of the 
submissions of these two labour bodies re- 
flect some of the problems concerning labour 
as a direct result of the wartime trends in 
industrial relations and working conditions 
brought about by the ever-increasing demands 
upon industry for the machines and tools of 
war. A summary of the memoranda presented 
by these two labour organizations follows:— 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


On January 29, the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada presented its 
annual memorandum of proposed legislation 
to the Quebec Government. 

In opening its memorandum the Con- 
federation drew attention to various Orders 
in Council controlling wages and prices passed 
under the War Measures Act, and requested 
that the provincial Government pay particu- 
lar attention to those matters which under 
peace time conditions would come under the 
jurisdiction of the provinces. 


Superior Labour Council 


The Confederation expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the provincial Government’s recent 
action in establishing the Quebec Superior 
Council of Labour (Lasour GazerrTs, Janu- 
ary, 1942, page 7) and for having named to the 
Council three representatives of the Catholic 
trade union movement. Among the subjects 
suggested for study and consideration by the 
Superior Labour Council were: labour code; 
labour tribunals; compulsory arbitration ma- 
chinery; vocational organizations; free trade 
union movement; unfair practices; apprentice- 
ship; instalment buying; family allowances; 
industrial rationalization; industrial diseases; 
co-operation; housing of workmen; pro- 
fessional corporations, etc. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


suggested that the 
recommend to the 


Confederation 
Labour 


The 
Minister of 


Superior Labour Council that a study be 
made of the Professional Syndicates Act. It 
was particularly suggested that the Act be 
revised in respect to the provision accorded 
unions to make wage claims on behalf of their 
members; and that the Act be clarified in 
respect of special organization funds, such 
as funeral benefit funds, thereby preventing 
the utilization of the Act by certain employers 
and employees to form such associations, 
which, in the opinion of the Confederation 
“constitutes a new form of enslavement under 
the cloak of an Act which is excellent in 
principle.” 
Apprenticeship 


Dealing with the subject of apprenticeship, 
it was recommended that a uniform national 
scheme of apprenticeship be established, as 
well as the establishment of national minimum 
wages and hours of labour. In this connec- 
tion the Confederation favoured the hold- 
ing of regular federal-provincial conferences 
between representatives of associations of 
employers and employees. Each province, 
the Confederation contended, could then incor- 
porate in its legislation the recommendations 
of these conferences and “social legislation 
would not develop in our country to the 
detriment of the autonomy of the provinces.” 


Education 


The Confederation’s memorandum contained 
a lengthy section dealing with educational 
matters and the problem of school attendance. 
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It was pointed out that the Confederation 
had given considerable attention lately to the 
problem of reduced school attendance in the 
primary schools. It was maintained that this 
situation was brought about by the over- 
crowding of classes; the poverty of a large 
number of families; negligence of parents; 
and in certain instances because school boards 
cannot obtain the services of teachers on 
account of the low salaries which they have to 
offer them. 

As a solution it was suggested that a sub- 
stantial increase in the estimates for edu- 
cation and the increasing of scholarship sub- 
sidies would personally affect the school 
attendance of poor children particularly in the 
6th, 7th and 8th grades. 


Public Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Dealing with the subject of public health, 
the Confederation suggested that particular 
attention be paid to the problem of slum 
clearance and to the construction of suitable 
working class houses. It was contended that 
the institution of inexpensive hospitalization 
for poor families was closely connected with 
the problem of public health and requested 
that the provincial authorities give this matter 
close attention. 


The Confederation requested a closer en- ° 


forcement of health regulations in industrial 
and commercial establishments and that, to 
this end, there be close co-operation between 
the Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Branch of the Department of Labour and the 
Industrial Hygiene Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Particular mention was made of conditions 
prevailing in garages which, it was stated, had 
given rise to numerous complaints from various 
centres. Among the chief causes of complaint 
was that of the lack of proper ventilation in 
winter, and the danger of carbon monoxide 
poisoning. Another source of complaint was 
that of drafts, from open doors in garages 
when work under cars was being carried out 
exposing workmen to serious health hazards. 

Finally, the Confederation contended that 
public health was being seriously affected by 
methods of production employed in certain 
industries in the application of systems of 
‘industrial rationalization. These systems, it 
was stated, have a particularly disastrous 
effect on plants where the employment of 
women is an established custom. 


Collective Agreement Act 


The Confederation requested that the 
exemptions of municipalities from the pro- 
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visions of the Collective Agreement Act be 
rescinded, it being pointed out that munici- 
palities are presently exempt from collective 
agreements covering the construction industry 
and carry out their own construction and re- 
pair work. 

It was also requested that the powers of 
inspectors of Parity Committees be placed 
on the same basis as inspectors of plumbers 
and steamfitters and that it be made illegal 
to violate the regulation conceiving certificates 
of classification in the same manner, as it is 
illegal to violate a regulation relative to a 
certificate of qualification, 


Minimum Wages 


It was recommended that the Minimum 
Wages Act be amended to permit the repre- 
sentation of official workmen’s organizations 
on committees established to prepare special 
orders. The institution of a textile industry 
bureau within the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission was also urged. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The following changes in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were requested: The in- 
clusion of all employers under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the increasing of com- 
pensation payment from 66% per cent to 75 
per cent; that the determination of compensa- 
tion be established on the basis of wages at 
the time of the accident and if the wages 
were below 30 cents at the time of the 
accident 30 cents be accepted on the basic 
rate; the addition of asbestosis, asbestosis- 
tuberculosis and general silicosis to the indus- 
trial diseases covered by Act; the exclusion 
of Montreal news agencies from the definition 
of contractor; that silicosis contracted in 
terrazzo and marble polishing be added to the 
test of compensable industrial diseases, as 
well as diseases contracted in the textile in- 
dustry notably in the manufacture of cotton 
prints and that employers be required to post 
notices in suitable places, dealing with the 
employees choice of physician under the 
Act. 

Other Requests ~ 


The Confederation also made the following 
other requests: That a provincial cost-of- 
living office be established and that it be 
charged with the responsibility of determining 
the index of the cost-of-living for the province 
in general and for each principal city and 
region; that a system of urban credit be 
established in favour of the small business 
man and that a provincial civil service com- 
mission be set up. 
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Ontario Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


Expressing its desire to avoid “every con- 
troversy during the critical period”, the 
Ontario Provincial Executive of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada presented 
its memorandum concerning proposed legisla- 
tion to the Ontario Government on February 
3, 1942. 

Freedom of Association 


The Congress requested the enactment of a 
measure based on a draft bill submitted and 
discussed on previous occasions by the Con- 
gress, to prohibit interference by employers 
with workers in exercising their right to form 
or join a Labour Union, and to make it 
compulsory that the employer recognizes and 
deals with a trade union if there is one 
organized of his employees. 

It was urged that Labour be given increased 
representation on Boards and Commissions 
where its interests are particularly affected. 


Injunctions 


The memorandum reiterated the Congress’ 
“firm opposition to the use of court injunctions 
in labour disputes and condemn them as 
fundamentally wrong and an unjust inter- 
ference with the lawful conduct of strikes 
inasmuch as the issuing of temporary or interim 
injunctions prevents peaceful picketing and 
communication of information.” It was 
therefore requested that legislation be enacted 
to prohibit the issuance of injunctions in 
labour disputes by local judges before both 
parties to the dispute have been afforded an 
equal opportunity to be heard. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 


The Congress requested that the Provincial 
Government enact legislation to provide for 
the payment of an “increased cost-of-living 
bonus to all workers in the Province of Ontario, 
not included in the Federal Order in Council 
P:C. 8253.” Those not included under P.C. 
8253 are employees of all municipal and pro- 
vincial governments, and hospitals, and insti- 
tutions not operated for gain. 


Lord’s Day Act 


The attention of the Provincial Government 
was again drawn “to the fact that a great 
number of industries are permitted to produce 
seven days a week under the pretence of war 
urgency thus transgressing the Lord’s Day 
Act” and as such violations are a “direct 
attack” on the principle of one day’s rest in 
seven, the Congress requested that immediate 
action be taken “to put a stop to the practice 
of employing workers seven days a week and 
of infringing the Lord’s Day Act in the in- 


dustries not directly related to war produc- 
tion.” It was also asked that the sub-section 
of the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act of 
Ontario be deleted which presently ‘eliminates 
the right of 90 per cent of the employees in 
eating establishments, where there are not 
more than two employees of each class, from 
recelving one day off in seven. The estab- 
lishment of efficient enforcement machinery 
was also requested. 


Minimum Wages 


Dealing with the subject of minimum wages 
the Congress’ memorandum declared: 


“Despite the fact that the productivity of 
women workers has increased and _ to-day 
they are doing many tasks formerly per- 
formed by men, there has been no change in 
the minimum wage rates during the last 
twenty years. We are asking at this time, 
an increased minimum rate, an amendment 
to the Act, bringing domestic help employed 
in commercial establishments, such as room- 
ing and boarding houses and other publicly 
controlled places, and employees in estab- 
lishments located on the outskirts of indus- 
trial centres, within its scope. We also ask 
that workers seeking the aid of the Minimum 
Wage Board be accorded legal protection and 
guaranteed all back wages without having to 
go to court to obtain the same, and that 
organized labour be given direct representa- 
tion on the Board administering this legis- 
lation.” 

Clothing Industry 


The Congress again drew the attention of 
the Provincial Government to the fact 
that “certain manufacturers and contractors, 
especially in the needle trades, have all or 
part of their work done in private homes, 
where wages are degrading, and the most 
elementary hygiene is totally ignored. This 
constitutes unfair competition with shops and 
plants which are strictly obeying our estab- 
lished laws. We request that legislation be 
adopted to eliminate this unfair source of 
competition, which is detrimental to the 
working class in general and to organized 
labour in particular.” 


Old Age Pensions 


Reiterating the Congress’ statement of 
policy presented last year that a retirement 
scheme should be incorporated into the Old 
Age Pensions Act, whereby all who withdraw 
from industry or commerce at the age of 
sixty or over be entitled to receive benefits, 
other amendments sought were: that there be 
no reduction in the amount of benefits where 
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the recipient’s income is less than $1,000 per 
year; that the practice of counting as income 
an amount equal to 5 per cent of the assessed 
value of a home owned and occupied by a 
pensioner be discontinued where it is shown 
that the pensioner has paid local taxes on the 
property; that the present scale of benefits be 
substantially increased and that the clauses 
respecting provincial residence qualifications 
and the signing over of property be eliminated. 
It was further urged that undue stress should 
not be placed on the enforcement of the practice 
of reducing benefits where the pensioner 
resides with a member of a family or where 
two pensioners live together, and _ that 
organized labour be given direct representa- 
tion on the Old Age Pension Commission. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of changes in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were requested among 
which were: Compensation for all workers 
incapacitated while following their employ- 
ment whether by accident or by occupational 
disease, the inclusion in industrial diseases 
of silicosis and tuberculosis where such is 
traceable to the occupation; that the rate 
of ‘compensation be increased from 663 per 
cent to 100 per cent of earnings at the time 
of incapacity and that all workers, male and 
female be covered by the Act; provision of 
articifial limbs be extended for such periods 
as may be necessary and that provisions 
relating to first-aid equipment be rigidly 
enforced; that appointment to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board be for a period of ten 
years and subject to removal only for cause, 
and that Labour be represented on the Board. 


Emergency Training Plan 


Dealing with the War Emergency Training 
Program the Congress memorandum stated: 

“As the training of young people for posi- 
tions in industry under the Emergency Train- 
ing Plan reflects the demand which the labour 
movement has made for years for adequate 
training for young people, and as the training 
as at present provided is very far from any 
true conception of industrial training, leaving 
the trainees almost totally unskilled, and as 
the trainees under this plan are in many 
instances being used as a form of cheap labour, 
especially in the war industries, therefore, 
we request that the training be extended to 
provide more than a mere _ superficial 
knowledge of the particular industry in ques- 
tion, and that the trainees, when they are 
introduced into industry, be paid the standard 
trade union rates as established by the union 


in that industry, and that a qualified repre- 
sentative of the trade union in the industry 
concerned be included in the administration 
of the training plan for that industry.” 


Lowering School Leaving Age 


The Congress strongly protested the lower- 
ing of the school leaving age in the Province 
of Ontario. The opinion was expressed that 
it was “more important than ever that boys 
of to-day should receive all the education 
possible, to equip them for the period of 
readjustment which must inevitably follow 
the return of the men in uniform to the 
fields of industry. We also feel that the 
present School Act, which makes it possible 
for special permission to be granted, takes 
care of any emergency. 


Other Requests 


Among other legislative requests made by 
the Congress were the following: Compulsory 
registration of barbers; consultation with the 
union of workers concerned before special 
permits are issued to allow a youth, girl, or 
woman to be employed in a restaurant later 
than 11 p.m.; that protective legislation be 
enacted for those engaged in the construction 
industry against unscrupulous contractors who 
accept money’s on behalf of contracts and 
fail to meet their legitimate obligations to 
sub-contractors, supply men and _ workers; 
abolition of the Picture Operators’ School 
operated in the Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto; enactment of legislation establishing 
a maximum 48 hour week for all restaurant 
employees; that working hours should not be 
increased in other industries without mutual 
consent, and that where possible holidays with 
pay be granted; etc. 


The Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey, recently issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing a list of selected references on the subject 
of Problems and Policies in Industrial Re- 
lations in a War Economy. The list is 
divided into three broad divisions—United 
States, Foreign and Additional Sources of 
Information. The Foreign section is sub- 
divided under the following headings: Gen- 
eral; supply of labour; hours, health and 
productivity; wage problems, cost-of-living 
and employee savings; group relations; and 
social insurance. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO, 1941 


Twenty-second Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


‘fea the twenty-second report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1941, reports of all branches 
indicate the great increase in industrial em- 
ployment and activity which has taken place 
in the province as a result of the national war 
effort. The unprecedented expansion in em- 
ployment in Ontario is reflected in the index 
number of employment for the fiscal year 1941 
which stood at 1385-0, the highest point in 
twenty years, and 17-8 points above the index 
number of 117-2 for 1940, the year 1926 being 
taken as 100. There was a concurrent decrease 
in unemployment among trade union members 
in Ontario, the average percentage over the 
year being 5:1 compared with 9-6 in 1940. 
This general expansion in industrial employ- 
ment was reflected in the index numbers of 
employment in all thirteen industrial divisions. 
Indexes for each classification were higher 
than in the preceding year, and for each month 
were higher than the corresponding month 
in 1940. Expansion in the manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole was indicated by an advance 
of 23-0 points in the index number, in iron 
and steel by an advance of 47-2 points, in the 
textile industry by an advance of 17-8 points 
and in logging by an advance of 25-0 points. 
Advances in other divisions ranged from 5-0 
to 14-7 points. 


Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 
1941 there were 55 strikes reported in Ontario, 
in which 9,188 workers were involved, the 
time-loss amounting to 36,318 man-working 
days. This was the smallest time-loss due to 
strikes since 1925; it was 28 per cent less than 
in 1940 and 58 per cent less than in 1939. The 
total time-loss for the three years, 1939 to 
1941, was 41 per cent less than that for the 
year 1938. In only four of these 55 strikes 
were 500 or more workers involved and these 
four lasted only two days or less. In 32 
strikes less than 100 workers were involved. 

Sixteen strikes in the manufacture of metal 
products caused 42 per cent of the total time- 
loss and 10 in the textile industry caused 13 
per cent of the loss. 

Seventeen strikes involving 27 per cent of 
the total number of workers on strike were 
settled by compromise; 7 strikes involving 27 
per cent of the workers terminated pending 
negotiations or application for an I.D.I. Board; 
13 involving 15 per cent of the workers were 
settled in favour of the workers; 14 employ- 
ing 9 per cent of the workers were settled in 
favour of employers; 3 were indefinite as to 
outcome or were partially successful and one 
was not terminated till after the close of the 
fiscal year. 


Industrial Training Program—Under the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Program, 
4,097 persons in Ontario received training in 
various trades during the year, of whom 1,899 
were placed in civilian employment, 877 
enlisted in the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
182 did not complete their courses and 1,139 
were still in training at the end of the fiscal 
year. In addition 75 men were given refresher 
courses and 59 of them were placed in employ- 
ment in industry. 

Karly in the year at the request of the 
Department of National Defence the classes 
at the Aircraft Training School at Galt were 
enlarged from 200 to 300 trainees, and again 
almost immediately to 600. The results of the 
training were gratifying as approximately 96 
per cent of the young men were successful in 
passing their standard trade tests for enlist- 
ment in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Under the War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram 18,895 trainees were enrolled in industrial 
classes and 1,159 in army classes during the 
fiscal year. Of the students in the industrial 
classes, 8,984 were placed in employment, 118 
enlisted, 2,490 did not complete their courses, 
1,986 completed their courses but did not 
report themselves as placed, and 4,817 were 
still in training at the end of the year. 


Employment Service—As a result of in- 
creased industrial activities the Employment 
Service of Canada in Ontario was called upon 
to assist employers more than ever before in 
the filling of their labour requirements. The 
number of placements made by the Employ- 
ment Offices, 183,796, was approximately 50,000 
more than the previous year, and the place- 
ments made since the opening of the offices 
in 1919 totalled 3,311,126. Applications during 
1941 numbered 348,562 and vacancies 196,261. 
Greater use. was made of the Employment 
Clearance System in obtaining sufficient 
workers for firms engaged in the production 
of munitions and other essential war 
equipment. 

The Employment Offices assisted in directing 
applicants for training under the War Emer- 
gency Training Program to the proper authori- 
ties, in arranging for transportation to and 
from the training centres, and later in placing 
trainees in jobs. 

Applications from  ex-soldiers numbered 
6,456, and 2,311 placements were made. 


Factory Inspection—During the fiscal year 
the great expansion in industry gave rise to 
new problems for the Factory Inspection 
Branch. With the increase in the numbers 
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employed, including many who were unaccus- 
tomed to operating machinery, and with the 
introduction of new machinery and the 
speeding-up process, the need for effective 
safeguarding and other accident prevention 
measures was greater than ever before. In 
spite of all efforts the number of accidents 
during the fiscal year was almost double that 
of the previous year, although not all were 
lost-time accidents. Special precautions against 
industrial diseases were also necessary in con- 
nection with new chemical processes in the 
production of the weapons of war, and in this 
work the Department was greatly assisted by 
the Industrial Hygiene Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The special committee within the Depart- 
ment continued to deal with requests for night 
shifts for women, and concessions were granted 
only in connection with work that was defi- 
nitely for the prosecution of the war. The 
three-shift system is favoured wherever pos- 
sible, and in no case is approval given for 
shifts in excess of ten hours. 

Accidents reported to the Factory Inspection 
Branch during the fiscal year totalled 6,365 
compared with 3,481 in the fiscal year 1941. 
Fifty-five of these accidents were fatal com- 
pared with 22 in the previous year. 

Complaints received by the Factory Inspec- 
tion Branch during the fiscal year totalled 199 


compared with 118 in the previous year. The 
chief cause of complaint was registered as 
“long hours”, 67 complaints being classified as 
resulting from this cause. 

Boiler Inspection—During the fiscal year 
there were 1,804 inspections by the Boiler 
Inspection Branch of new pressure vessels, an 
increase of 103 per cent as compared with 
the previous year. The number of surveys 
of design and plans increased by 42 per cent, 
a total of 561 such surveys being made. In- 
spections of used pressure vessels numbered 
966, and annual inspections of uninsured 
boilers and pressure vessels totalled 6,264 for 
the year, an increase of 90 per cent. Certifi- 
cates issued numbered 8,140 compared with 
5,562 in the previous year. 

Operating Engineers—The Board of Exam- 
iners of Operating Engineers also reported 
increased activities in all phases of its work 
during the year. 

Candidates examined by the Board totalled 
1,897, an increase of 167 as compared with the 
previous year, and the certificates issued num- 
bered 16,954, or 35 more than in 1940. The 
Board made satisfactory adjustments in con- 
nection with 447 cases of breaches of the Act, 
and 65 cases were in process of adjustment at 
the end of the fiscal year. The net revenue 
amounted to $28,225.91, an increase of 
$2,102.79 as compared with the previous year. 


Industry and Labour Board 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board 
administers the following: The Industrial 
Standards Act; the Apprenticeship Act and 
the Minimum Wage Act. 


Industrial Standards Act—Thirteen confer- 
ences were held during the fiscal year pur- 
suant to the Industrial Standards Act. Twelve 
of the conferences resulted in six new 
schedules and six renewals, all of which were 
approved and are now in effect. One hundred 
schedules were in effect at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

During the year the sum of $7,997.21 arrears 
of wages affecting 468 employees was collected 
from 120 employers through the trust account. 
Of this amount, the sum of $556.25 was 
diverted to the Crown with the approval of 
the Industry and Labour Board. After investi- 
gation by the Industrial Standards Branch 
arrears of wages to the extent of $1,396.82 were 
paid directly to 78 employees.by 11 employers. 

One hundred and fifty-five prosecutions 
resulted in 107 convictions, 25 cases withdrawn, 
13 dismissed and 10 were still in Court at the 
end of the fiscal year. Fines imposed 
amounted to $1,261. 


Apprenticeship Act—During the fiscal year 
404 apprentices were registered pursuant to 
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the Apprenticeship Act, as follows: 131 in 
the building trades, 125 in the motor vehicle 
repair trade and 148 in the barbering and hair- 
dressing trades. The total was lower than in 
1940 because of enlistment and the many 
opportunities for young persons in munitions 
and other lines of work for which higher wages 
were paid. Contracts of apprenticeship com- 
pleted numbered 421, an increase of 127, and 
at the close of the fiscal year active apprentices 
totalled 1,320. The net revenue amounted to 
$17,975.44, an increase of $537.04 as compared 
with the previous year. 


Since the outbreak of war 155 apprentices 
in all of the designated trades have enlisted 
and 441 holders of certificates of qualification 
in the motor vehicle repair trade and 70 in the 
barbering and hairdressing trades are now on 
active service. There is no record of enlist- 
ment among journeymen in the building trades 
since certificates of qualification are not issued 
in this industry. 

According to the report, employers in trades 
not coming within the scope of the Apprentice- 
ship Act have recognized the value of training 
under this system. Many such employers have 
consulted the Apprenticeship Branch and have 
been assisted in entering contracts of appren- 
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ticeship outside of the designated trades, in 
order to provide training for young employees 
to take care of their needs for skilled 
mechanics. 

Minimum Wage Act.—During the year 1941 
wage sheets were submitted to the Minimum 
Wage Branch by 16,967 employers covering 
535,906 employees, of whom 151,278 were 
females. The corresponding figures for the 
previous year were 14,954 employers covering 
432,892 employees, of whom 129,111 were 
females. The decided increases in these figures 
for 1941 are indicative of the great industrial 
expansion, though not the complete extent 
of this expansion, as employers in certain cate- 
gories are required to submit wage sheets only 
every second year. 

As a result of the checking of these wage 
sheets, increases in wage rates were ordered 
for 1,504 employees in 869 establishments, as 
compared with 1,674 employees in 929 estab- 
lishments in 1940. 


Fewer complaints were received, the number 
being 312 for this year, 392 for 1940 and 462 
for 1939. This is accounted for in the report 
in the fact that jobs were more plentiful and 
female employees were less timid about de- 
manding the rates due them and employers 
were more ready to comply because of the 
difficulty of replacing good workers. 

Arrears of wages to the extent of $15,332.19 
were collected from 372 employers on behalf 
of 738 employees, as compared with $12,946.17 
from 337 employers on behalf of 463 employees 
the previous year. Court action was necessary 
in 22 cases against 17 employers affecting, 37 
employees. Five cases were withdrawn after 
the employers concerned paid arrears of wages 
and adjusted their records, 16 convictions were 
registered, none of which were appealed, and 
one case was dismissed by the Court. The 
amount of arrears collected as a result of 
Court action totalled $1,403.81 and _ fines 
amounted to $730. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENT ON PRODUCTION 


Hours, Sunday Work, Personnel Officers, Industrial Relations, Canteens, 
Training, Small Plants 


fj peeks Select Committee appointed by the 
British House of Commons to examine 
expenditure for the Defence Services and other 
services directly connected with the war 
devoted its Twenty-first Report to special 
problems connected with the output of labour. 
The Government Departments concerned with 
the matters dealt with have commented on 
the recommendations made in the Report in 
a Statement Relating to Production which the 
Committee has published as its Twenty-fifth 
Report. The Twenty-first Report was arranged 
under the following heads:—Hours of Work, 
Wages, Management, Discipline, Industrial 
Relations, Transport, Feeding, Lighting and 
Ventilation, and Incentives to Output. 


Hours of Work 


As regards hours of work, the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure recommended 
that the Government Departments “should, 
after consultation, with employers and em- 
ployed decide the maximum number of hours 
which should be regularly worked in the 
interests of production and give definite 
instructions to contractors accordingly”; that 
the Industrial Health Research Board should 
carry out investigations to determine the 
optimum working week for different kinds of 
work and for men, women and juveniles; that 
workpeople should have one day’s rest in 
seven but that factories and plants should, 


wherever possible, be kept working seven 


days a week. 

The Government in its Statement endorsed 
the view that, under war conditions, the 
Government Departments should assume more 
responsibility for the hours of work on Govy- 
ernment contracts, particularly in advising or 
instructing their contractors to avoid excessive 
hours and to give proper rest periods. Such 
instructions should be issued in agreement with 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
On the question of the optimum length of a 
working week for different occupations and 
different classes of workers, the Statement 


draws attention to investigations by the 
Industrial. Health Research Board which 
“indicate that, over an extended period, 


weekly hours of work should not exceed 60 
for men and 55 for women” and advances the 
opinion that it is unlikely that further investi- 
gations would produce any different results. 
It appeared more useful to take all possible 
steps to restrict weekly hours within these 
lhmits. It is proposed, however, to secure 
information concerning particular kinds of 
work or certain sections of industry, conditions 
of which make some special enquiry as to the 
hours desirable. 

As regards a six-day week for workers and | 
a seven-day week for plant, the Statement 
indicates that, although it is possible to 
arrange such a system in some factories, it 
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appears “that in very many, if not most, 
cases, 54 or 6 days of production (with or 
without two-day shifts or day-and-night shifts) 
will continue to be the best system that can 
be arranged”. In addition to the necessity 
in some cases of closing the factory one day 
a week for maintenance purposes, the State- 
ment draws attention to other factors which 
have to be taken into account:—the additional 
labour force required for a rota system and 
the question whether it would add sufficiently 
to volume and efficiency of production at the 
particular factory to make its use at that 
factory in that way the right course; difficulties 
of organizing rota systems; the nature of the 
work, the amount of supervision required and 
the strain on supervisory staff; and the general 
preference for Sunday as the day off. All 
Government Departments agree that in the 
interest of maintaining production at the 
maximum level, “Sunday work (except for 
the beginning or end of night shifts or when 
the workers get a break of at least 24 hours 
under a rota or relief system) should be 


restricted to such essential maintenance or- 


repair work as cannot well be done at other 
times, and to special occasions to meet excep- 
tional emergencies, such as rush jobs or a 
temporary lack of balance in production. ... 
Many aircraft firms have reported that Sunday 
work has ceased and evidence is to hand that 
beneficial results on production are being 
obtained.” 

The Government’s’ policy is to use plants 
for as much of the 24 hours as possible and in 
an increasing number of factories two long 
shifts are being worked (10 to 12 hours) 
or three shorter shifts (74 to 8 hours). Where 
possible, three 7% or 8 hour shifts are worked 
but where complicated machinery is used, it is 
found necessary to have a short break between 
the shifts for maintenance purposes. More- 
over, the supply of labour is often the factor 
which determines how far it is possible to 
introduce double shifts. 

The Statement deals with the necessity of 
adapting women’s working hours so as to 
allow them time for shopping and points out 
that this difficulty does not arise at Royal 
Ordnance Factories and other places where a 
three-shift system is in operation and where 
the individuals work only six shifts a week. 


Management 


The Committee recommended that when- 
ever lack of work was unavoidable, workers 
should, as far as possible, be temporarily 
transferred to other factories to be returned 
to their own factory as soon as work becomes 
available again; that employers should be 
instructed to report temporary surpluses of 
labour; that when “lack of work is unavoid- 
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able and temporary transfer is not possible, 
managements should explain, as far as is 
possible, the cause to their workpeople”. The 
Government endorses this latter policy, except 
where the need for secrecy makes explanation 
impossible. Steps have been taken to impress 
on employers the need for economy in the use 
of skilled labour and recently arrangements 
have been made by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service to arrange the temporary 
transfer of workers. 


The recommendation of the Committee that 
“all large firms should have a central per- 
sonnel department” was endorsed by the State- 
ment and also the recommendation that men 
appointed to positions of authority in industry, 
particularly as charge hands and foremen, 
should be appointed because of their “qualities 
of leadership, tact and organizing ability”. The 
Ministry of Labour and National Service ig 
conducting training courses for personnel 
managers and welfare supervisors and courses 
in foremanship are being given at Technical 
Colleges. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee recommended “that pub- 
licity should be given to the work of the 
Conciliation Officers of the Ministry of Labour, 
so that all cases of impending stoppages of 
work are brought early to their notice.’ The 
Government’s Statement points out that over 
large sections of industry there is well- 
established procedure for the avoidance and 
settlement of disputes but “it, nevertheless, 
remains the case that industrial relations are 
human relations” and that “spontaneous reac- 
tions to sudden or arbitrary changes are 
unavoidable”. Where there is organized pro- 
cedure for dealing with disputes “the function 
of a Conciliator must be to ensure that the 
procedure is used. Any _ publicity which 
created an impression that the services of 
Conciliation Officers were immediately avail- 
able to settle disputes by direct intervention 
would tend to be subversive of the constitu- 
tional authority of the employers’ organiza- 
tions and trade unions and of the very 
machinery of voluntary collective arrange- 
ments for settling industrial relations which 
has been responsible for the high degree of 
industrial peace in the present war’. The 
Statement points out that “very few working 
days are being lost by trade disputes at the 
present time” and that “the prevention of 
stoppages of work is a problem of psychology 
and of securing a proper understanding and a 
right outlook. The Ministry of Labour for its 
own part must be sure that there is no grit 
in the machinery for the settlement of genuine 
difficulties and grievances, but the real remedy 
lies in doing everything that is possible to 
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prevent difficulties and grievances, both 
imaginary and real, arising.” 

To the Committee’s remark that the loss 
of 940,000 working days in 1940 due to 
industrial disputes “is equivalent to the loss 
of a year’s work by 3,000 men, the Government 
replies that this comment ignores the rela- 
tivity of these figures to the total number of 
workers employed and the aggregate number 
of days worked by them. In order to appreci- 
ate fully the significance of these figures it 
should be borne in mind that the loss of 
940,000 working days a year is a rate of about 
one day per worker in every 15 years.” 


Food Questions 


As regards the recommendation that pro- 
vision for canteens in factories should be 
extended, the Statement indicates that while 
the Ministry of Labour has power to empowér 
an employer to provide a canteen or to make 
some suitable alternative provision, in the 
case of relatively small factories it appears to 
be less economical to establish a large number 
of factory canteens for the smaller factories 
than to establish, where necessary, a smaller 
number of British Restaurants or similar 
establishments to supplement existing facili- 
ties (if any) for obtaining meals near the 
factories. British restaurants are established 
and administered not by employers but by 
Local Authorities and others under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Food. Meals are 
served in the restaurant or sent to the factory. 
The Ministry of Labour endorses the view 
of the Committee that the “workpeople or 
their representatives should be definitely 
associated with the running of the canteen or 
canteens at their factory ... but experience 
shows that to make such a committee actually 
responsible for the management of the canteen 
is not always the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment.” 


Lighting 


Factory inspectors have been reminded of 
the importance of improving lighting with a 
view, in part at least, to the prevention of 
accidents. 


Supply and Training of Labour 


The second part of the Statement deals with 
some matters not considered in the Commit- 
tee’s report. It describes briefly the principal 
measures in force “for providing and training 
the additional labour force, skilled and un- 
skilled, which is required at the present stage 
of our war production programme.” These 
measures are concerned with the concentration 
of production, the contraction of particular 
industries by the compulsory withdrawal of 
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labour, the co-ordination of Government con- 
tracts so that they may be placed where they 
are most advantageous from the labour supply 
point of view, and the Registration for Em- 
ployment Order enabling the interviewing and 
placement, where they can be most useful, 
of men and women coming within the scope 
of the Order. 

An interesting experiment is the creation of 
the Mobile Skilled Corps consisting of skilled 
men who are prepared to go from one Royal 
Ordnance Factory to another for short or long 
periods to. meet special urgent demands, to 
start up new production, to train unskilled 
staff, etc. Special pay conditions have been 
approved for this Corps and steps are being 
taken to recruit a similar Mobile Corps for 
the Machine Tool Industry, for use in any 
factory where there are machine tools but a 
lack of skilled labour. 

Between June, 1940, and April, 1941, 43,000 
persons were trained in Government Training 
Centres and emergency training establishments 
and placed in the engineering industry. During 
the same period employers trained about four 
or five times as many workers. 

“There is now far more realistic appreciation 
amongst employers of the need for training in 
industry than there was in 1940, and firms have 
in general undertaken the necessary amount of 
training, particularly of the semi-skilled grades, 
and have provided the necessary facilities. 
Many aircraft firms have set up special training 
sections, if necessary with Government financial 
assistance. In munition firms of all types most 
training is being done on the floor of the 
factory, and except where women are being 
employed for the first time, special facilities are 
not required. Some of these firms are success- 
fully training female labour for many jobs 
previously considered too strenuous for women, 
e.g., hammerdriving, process work in certain 
chemical industries, etc. In the Royal Ordnance 
Factories training arrangements have been 
greatly expanded, and trained operatives are 
now proceeding to the production “lines” at a 
rate consistent with the capacity of the fac- 
tories to absorb them. In filling and explosives 
factories training in the production processes 
must be carried out on the actual production 
“lines” within the establishments. 

The Statement adds that the Training 
Centres “must be more and more turned over 
to the training of women, and the necessary 
increase in the numbers of women recruits has 
not yet been achieved.” 

In order to increase the number of men with 
necessary technical qualifications State bur- 
saries are being provided for University train- 
ing in physics, engineering and chemistry. 
Some of the bursars will be available in 1942 
but most of them in 1943. It is estimated that 
these will cover from 2,000 to 3,000 persons. 
Intensive training courses in electrical and 
mechanical engineering for about 1,000 persons 
are also being provided. 
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Small Production Units 


“All three Production Departments have for 
a long time recognized that it is necessary to 
harness the small firms no less than the larger 
firms to the war effort”. The Ministry of 
Aircraft Production set up a Directorate of 
sub-contracting before the war which has now 
been expanded and contains a number of 
representatives in each region whose duty it 


is to maintain a record of small capacity avail- 
able and to bring together the small firms and 
larger firms which need capacity. This is to 
be used to increase further the decentralization 
of the Department’s functions in the produc- 
tion field. The Ministry of Supply and the 
Admiralty have also taken special steps to 
encourage sub-contracting and the spreading of 
small orders. 


MAN-POWER POLICY AND NATIONAL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Extension of Compulsory Liability for National Service—System of 
Individual Deferments—Registration of Women for Employment 


Ts a memorandum presented to Parliament 
by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service, early in December, particulars were 
given of new measures to be introduced by 
H.M. Government in pursuance of their man- 
power policy. 

A summary of these measures appeared in 
the December issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette from which the following 
extracts have been taken: 


Nationa] Service (No. 2) Act, 1941) 


The National Service (No. 2) Act, 1941, 
declares that all persons of either sex for the 
time being in Great Britain are liable to 
undertake some form of national service, 
whether under the Crown, or not, and whether 
in the Armed Forces of the Crown, in Civil 
Defence, in industry or otherwise. This labil- 
ity is subject to the limitation that the service 
to be undertaken must be, as regards whole- 
time service in the Armed Forces of the 
Crown or in Civil Defence, such service as 
may be imposed under the National Service 
Acts, 1939 to 1941, and as regards any other 
form of national service (including part-time 
service in the Armed Forces of the Crown or 
in Civil Defence), such service as may be 
imposed under Defence Regulations. These 
Regulations are being amended to make it 
clear that the power vested in the Minister 
of Labour and National Service by the Regu- 
lations to direct any person to specified 
services includes the power of direction to 
undertake Civil Defence duties. 

For the purposes of the compulsory liability 
for service under the National Service Acts, 
the new Act amends the principal Act so as 
to raise the upper age limit for such service 
from 41 to 51 years. It is contemplated, 
however, that men above the age of 40 shall 
be posted only for static and sedentary duties. 

Inclusion of Women—The Act also extends 
the National Service Acts to women, and en- 


ables women to be recruited under those Acts 
for the Women’s Royal Naval Service, the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, and Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force and any Civil Defence 
Force. The women will have the statutory 
safeguards of the National Service Acts, 
including those relating to conscientious 
objection and exceptional hardship. Exemp- 
tion from the liability to be called up for 
national service is provided by the Act for 
married women not living apart from their 
husbands under decrees or orders of any 
Court, and any woman who has living with 
her a child of hers under the age of 14 
(including a stepchild, an illegitimate child, 
and if the adoption took place before this 
Act, an adopted child). 

A Royal Proclamation, on December 18, 
made liable women who by that date had 
reached the age of 20 but had not yet reached 
31. Women between those ages will be called 
up in age classes, beginning with those born in 
1921 and 1920. Women will not be required 
to use lethal weapons unless they volunteer 
to do so, and, so far as practicable, they will 
be posted for service near their homes. When 
women are called up, they will be given an 
option to serve in the Auxiliary Forces, in 
Civil Defence or in certain specified vacancies 
in industry. If they do not express a prefer- 
ence, they will be posted for service in one or 
other of these capacities, as required. Women 
engaged in vital war work or service will be 
reserved from calling up. Other women may 
have their calling up deferred if it is in the 
National interest that they should not be 
moved from their present work. 


Apprentices and Students—Special arrange- 
ments will be made, as on the occasion of the 
registration of the 1921 and 1922 age classes, 
to defer the calling up of industrial appren- 
tices, to enable students who are acquiring 
scientific and technical qualifications of great 
value to the war effort to complete their 
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courses, to enable boys at school studying for 
a Higher Certificate or a comparable examina- 
tion in the summer to take such examination, 
and to enable men in their first year at the 
University to attest into the Forces and com- 
plete their first year course while undergoing 
military training in the Senior Training Corps 
or University Air Squadron. For medical and 
dental students no special arrangements are 
required. 


System of Individual Deferments for 
Industry 


It has been decided that the system of 
block reservation under the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations must, in general, be 
replaced gradually by a system of individual 
deferments under which each individual case 
will come under review. This transition will 
be effected by raising the age of reservation, 
as shown in the December, 1941 revise of 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, by one 
year steps at monthly intervals beginning at 
January 1. Where necessary men below the 
ages of reservation for their occupations, 
including men who have ceased to be reserved 
as a result of the monthly raising of ages of 
reservation, will be retained in industry by 
means of individual deferment of their call- 
ing-up. The arrangement for progressive 
de-reservation will not apply to merchant 
seamen, full-time members of the Royal 
Observer Corps, reserved occupations in Civil 
Defence, students, lay evangelists, veterinary 
surgeons, and occupations covered by special 
schemes of deferment dealing with men in 
agriculture, the Civil Service and _ allied 
services, building and civil engineering, and 
coal mining. 

Men who are de-reserved under the new 
scheme will be given a notice, which they will 
be asked to hand to their employer, and an 
opportunity will be given for application for 
deferment of calling-up in the case of those 
men who are engaged in work of vital 
national importance for whom _ substitutes 
cannot be obtained. Men for whom defer- 
ment applications are not granted will be 
transferred to other civilian vacancies if they 
belong to certain scarcity occupations in 
which men are urgently required in industry; 
otherwise, they will be called up for the 
Forces. If the employer does not apply for 
a man’s deferment, that man will have an 
opportunity of applying for deferment when 
he is called up for a medical examination. 
Decisions upon applications for deferment will 
be given by newly constituted district Man- 
Power Boards. ‘The Boards consist of a 
Labour Supply Officer (generally the Chair- 
man or a member of the existing Labour 
Supply Committee), a Military Recruiting 
Officer in charge of the local Military Recruit- 
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ing Branch of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, a Deferment Officer, a 
Woman-Power Officer, and a Chairman. 


Steps have already been taken to cancel 
the deferment of calling up of all men under 
the age of 25, except those employed in 
certain occupations of the first importance. 
Other deferments will be reviewed by the 
new district Boards. 


An unreserved man who changes from an 
unreserved into a reserved occupation will 
not, in future, become reserved by the change, 
even though he is above the age of reserva- 
tion for the new occupation. His retention 
in the new occupation can be secured only by 
means of an application for the deferment of 
his calling-up. 


Registration of Women 


Women aged 21 to 381 had already, by 
December 6, been registered under the Regis- 
tration for Employment Order, and these and 
future registrations under the Order will be 
used as necessary for the purpose of the 
National Service Acts. Women aged 20 (ic. 
the 1921 class) were to be registered on 
January 10, 1942, and those aged 32-40 were 
to be registered at fortnightly intervals there- 
after. 


Women who, for the time being, are not 
being considered for calling up, but who are 
being dealt with under the Registration for 
Employment Order, will ordinarily be 
regarded as available to be moved to import- 
ant employment, unless they have special 
qualifications which are already being pro- 
perly used in the national effort or occupy a 
pivotal position. A woman will generally be 
regarded as available for employment away 
from her home unless she is the wife of a 
man serving in the Armed Forces or in the 
Merchant Navy, or is a married woman with 
household responsibilities. Cases of doubt 
will be referred to the Women’s Panels, and, 
if any woman is thought to refuse such 
employment unreasonably, directions for her 
employment will be issued. In that case she 
will be given an opportunity to appeal to a 
Local Appeal Board. 


Before any woman is transferred to other 
employment, her employer will have an oppor- 
tunity of making representations. 


Registration of Boys and Girls 


Boys and girls between the ages of 16 and 
18 will be required to register and will be 
interviewed by the Youth Service Committee 
of the Education Authority, with a view to 
their being encouraged to join appropriate 
organizations. The minimum age of entry 
into the Home Guard will be reduced to 16 
for certain duties. 
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WOMEN IN SERVICES AND INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN INCREASED 
BY RECENT MEASURES 


O fill the large number of vacancies in the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service, conscrip- 
tion of women was introduced in Britain on 
December 18 by a Royal Proclamation. The 
Proclamation issued under authority of the 
amended National Service Act which now 
covers “persons of either sex” designated 
women between the ages of 20 and 81 as 
liable to be called up. Women in this age 
group have already been registered under the 
Registration for Employment Order (LAsour 
GazettE, May, 1941, pp. 500-501). When 
called up they can choose between the A.TS., 
Civil Defence, or certain jobs in war industry, 
but may be compelled to join the A.TS. if 
sufficient do not select this form of service. 
Women already occupied in vital war work in 
munitions, transport, agriculture, hospitals, 
teaching and in the Naval, Army and Air 
Force Institutes will not be called up or 
transferred. Married women not separated 
from their husbands, mothers with children 
under 14 and members of the services or their 
medical branches are exempt from conscrip- 
tion but the first group can be directed into 
industrial employment. 

The direction of women into war industry 
was begun last spring under the Registration 
for Employment Order of March 15, 1941. 
Ample opportunity was provided for every 
woman to state her circumstances in the 
selection interview which followed registra- 
tion. (Lasour Gazette, July, 1941, pp. 
733-34) . 

Since September, the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service has been withdrawing 
women in specified age groups from certain 
industries and occupations to increase the 
supply for the services and for war work. 
Women between the ages of 20 and 25 at the 
time of their registration under the Registra- 
tion for Employment Order are affected by 
the withdrawal orders. Arrangements for 
withdrawal, which were worked out after 
consultation with employers and trade unions 
for the industries concerned, have already been 
made in the retail distribution trades except 
the food trades, both the light and heavy 
sections of the clothing industry, the woollen 
and worsted industry, certain grades of the 
Postal Service and among employees of Local 
Authorities. 

Hereafter the Post Office will not recruit 
women under 30 for postwomen on non-motor- 
driving duties or for sorters; nor will they 
accept anyone between 20 and 25 for tele- 
phone, telegraph and counter work. Post- 
women and sorters falling within the age 
group of the withdrawal orders will be re- 
leased if their circumstances permit transfer 
to war work. Telephone, telegraph and 
eounter workers, if engaged after August 1, 


1941, will be released when suitable substi- 
tutes have been obtained. 

All Local Authorities will be consulted 
before women are withdrawn from their ser- 
vice and the following categories of employees 
are exempt: (1) Women employed in a pro- 
fessional, technical or administrative capacity; 
(2) shorthand-typists and machine operators 
employed on such work for 50 per cent or 
more of their time; (3) staffs employed in 
hospitals and other institutions, including day 
nurseries and maternity and child welfare 
centres; (4) mental deficiency staffs; (5) 
nursing staffs, including probationers. 

Women from 20 to 30 years of age are being 
withdrawn from voluntary war work organi- 
zations. They may be exempt from this order 
if they are regularly employed on work 
deemed essential to the war effort for at 
least 44 hours a week by a voluntary organi- 
zation recognized by the Ministry as compe- 
tent to issue certificates for full-time workers 
registered under the Registration for Em- 
ployment Order. This exemption applies only 
if they cannot be replaced by older women. 
Women employed in these organizations on 
work, the continuance of which is in the 
national interest and which requires special 
knowledge and: qualifications, are also exempt. 
Full-time workers in the Civil Defence Ser- 
vices are not affected by the order. 

Government Departments have been re- 
quested to release as many mobile women 
of the clerical and sub-clerical classes between 
20 and 30 years of age as possible. Women 
in the executive, administrative and technical 
grades, shorthand-typists and machine oper- 
ators will not be released. 

The arrangements for withdrawing these 
women from their employment are those laid 
down under the Registration for Employ- 
ment Order, 1941, and a central advisory 
panel of employers and employees has been 
established to assist in the work. Special pro- 
vision has been made to avoid inconvenience 
to employers affected by the withdrawal 
orders. The employment exchanges are given 
power to time withdrawals in accordance with 
agreements made with particular employers 
where a considerable number of women are 
involved. To provide machinery for con- 
sultation between the Regional and Local 
Offices of the Ministry and the trade con- 
cerned, Regional panels and sub-committees 
of the Local Employment Committees have 
been set up, composed of equal numbers of 


‘ employers and employees and headed by 


independent chairmen. A Women’s Panel of 
the Local Employment Committee will con- 
sider cases of personal hardship to women in 
the designated age group who run their own 
retail trade businesses. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOUR LEGISLATION IN U.S.A. 


EPRESENTATIVES from thirty-nine 
States, the District of Columbia and 
Alaska met with representatives from the 
Federal Department of Labour in the eighth 
National Conference on Labour Legislation, in 
Washington, November 12-14, Reports were 
approved from committees on State labour 
laws and national defence, safety and health 
program and national defence, education and 
training, industrial relations and on labour 
supply, training and unemployment arising 
from the necessity of giving priority to war 
production. 


Labour Standards in Wartime 


The Committee on State Labour Laws and 
National Defence did not consider that the 
needs of national defence warranted a general 
relaxation of labour standards. In States where 
discretionary power was provided in the laws, 
relaxation of certain standards for limited 
periods might be permissible in individual 
cases considered on their merits after investi- 
gation. No exceptions to labour standards 
governing child labour, industrial home work 
or safety and health regulations should be 
granted. Nor did the Committee see any need 
for relaxing the 8-hour day standard for 
women. The conference would approve altera- 
tions in night work regulations to permit 
industries to work on a shift basis if this seems 
necessary for national defence. It was sug- 
gested that the Federal Government might 
write into its contracts labour standards com- 
parable to those established in the most pro- 
gressive States. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


General standards for workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were drawn up by the Committee on 
Safety and Health Program and N ational 
Defence. These specified that such Acts should 
be compulsory, apply to all employment, cover 
occupational diseases and set no limits to the 
amount of medical and hospital care provided. 
Administration should be informal and non- 
technical and be financed by prorating costs 
among insurance carriers and_ self-insurers. 
Operating costs of State funds should come out 
of premium funds. Adequate protection for 
claimants should be provided if agreement 
settlements are permitted. No appeals to the 
Courts from awards or decisions should be 
permitted except on points of law. 


Safety and Health 


In regard to national defence, the Committee 
urged the continuance of the federal safety 


promotion program in defence industries and 
suggested that safety devices be placed on the 
priorities list. It also proposed that State 
factory inspection facilities be expanded and 
that industrial hygiene units be established in 
State Departments of Labour. 


The conference went on record as opposed 
to pre-employment physical examinations 
“unless the employer first has proved to the 
State that he has installed proper safeguards 
to protect the employees’ health and safety, 
and unless the State has adopted laws to pre- 
vent discrimination against workers resulting 
from physical examinations.” It considered, 
however, that the defence emergeny, a period 
of high employment, was an opportune time 
to gather information on the work records of 
employees with physical defects. When the 
Federal Department of Labour had made a 
study of such data, the conference would re- 
consider its stand on the physical examination 
question. 


Education and Training 


The Committee on Education and Training 
recommended the supplementing of State edu- 
cational funds by Federal grants to equalize 
educational opportunity, the provision of 
vocational guidance for pupils, adult education 
and the use of schools as community centres. 
Public assistance should be furnished to enable 
children to attend high school up to 16 years 
of age but aid to students must not be in 
return for work. Funds should be immediately 
available to meet the educational needs of 
communities suddenly expanded by the defence 
program. 


Two committees dealt with the training of 
workers. Both agreed “that training for spe- 
cific industrial occupations be given on the 
job,” and that the schools should provide 
general educational background and courses 
related to various trades and occupations. 
They should stress versatility and adaptability 
to meet changing employment conditions. All 
training programs must conform to State and 
Federal labour and apprentice standards and 
should be under the supervision of joint com- 
mittees of management and labour in each 
industry. 


While the conference “again emphasizes that 
the training of apprentices must be extended,” 
it also approved a set of standards for in-plant 
training below the level of apprenticeship. 
These demanded a definition of each job and 
the type of workers required by it, a record 
system covering the progress of the trainee, 
adequate supervision and instruction, provision 
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of related technical courses if necessary, pay- 

ment of the minimum rate for each job 

classification throughout the training period, 

and length of training sufficient to develop 

“competent skill” in a process. 

Labour Supply and Conversion of Industry 
to War Basis 


Measures to minimize unemployment and 
the dislocation of industry resulting from 
giving priority to certain war materials and 
industries were proposed by the Committee on 
Labour Supply, Training and Priorities. It 
suggested revision of unemployment benefit 
schemes, the location of new plants in com- 
munities with large numbers of unemployed, 
and a debt moratorium for workers thrown out 
of work because of priorities. Relaxation of 
the law insisting that Government contracts 
go to the lowest bidder was proposed in order 
that the facilities of small plants might be used 
and migration of labour and undue concentra- 
tion of defence industry avoided. Industry 
councils equally representative of labour and: 
management with a Government representa- 
tive as chairman were suggested to enable 
their knowledge to be utilized in converting 
industry to wartime production. Regional 
agencies should also be created to handle local 
situations arising out of priority ratings. For 
efficient mobilization of labour supply, the 
Committee urged that all defence industries 
recruit their workers through the public em- 
ployment offices working in co-operation with 
labour organizations. Strong opposition to 
private employment agencies was expressed by 
the Conference, which urged Federal and State 
legislation to restrict them. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee on Industrial Relations em- 
phasized that “stable industrial relations can 
be achieved in any industry or plant in which 
employers and workers are educated to the 
advantages of collective bargaining and con- 
scientiously practice genuine collective bargain- 
ing procedures.” They urged an educational 
campaign through means such as labour-em- 
ployer conferences to overcome resistance to 
collective bargaining and suggested that unions 
train business agents and negotiators for 
efficient collective bargaining. To prevent 
work stoppages, the Committee strongly urged 
the inclusion in all agreements of provisions 
for adjusting disputes, renewing agreements, 
and referring deadlocked disputes to arbitra- 
tion. Ample Government mediation facilities 
should be provided and care taken to avoid 
overlap between Federal and State services. 
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Other Resolutions 


Resolutions of the conference urged: (1) 
that the United States Department of Labour 
draw up a budget for an adequate American 
standard of living and publish the cost of this 
budget for all important cities at least quar- 
terly; (2) that the Department of Labour 
publish, either monthly or quarterly, informa- 
tion as to wages in different localities; (3) that 
homework be prohibited under the Fair Labour 
Standards Act; (4) that the US. Public Health 
Service allocate grants under the Social Security 
Act to State departments of labour for the 
operation of divisions of industrial hygiene; 
(5) that the Department of Labour co-operate 
fully with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in the planning and executing of measures 
of post-war reconstruction. 





New York Apprenticeship Council 


‘A State apprenticeship council representing 
the public, employers, and employees, has 
recently been set up in ‘New York under a 
1941 statute. Its duties are to establish 
standards for apprenticeship agreements, to 
terminate or cancel agreements, to compile 
data necessary to determine the trends of 
employment in various trades and to adopt 
regulations for carrying out the Act. The 
council, consisting of three representatives 
of employers, three of organized labour in- 
cluding one from the C.I.0., one from the 
A.F. of L. and an official of the State 
Federation of Labor, and a chairman drawn 
from the general public, were appointed by 
the Governor on the recommendation of the 
Commissioner of Education and the Industrial 
Commissioner. 

The apprenticeship council may approve 
the formation of local and state joint appren- 
ticeship committees in any trade or group 
of trades in cities or trade areas where pro- 
vision for the training of apprentices is 
needed. In their respective trades and 
localities the committees will have power to 
devise standards for apprenticeship agree- 
ments and to assist in their operation. Decis- 
ions of the committees are subject to review 
by the council. 

The law also provides for two supervisors 
of apprentice training to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Departments of Labor and 
Education in this field. One supervisor, a 
member of the Department of Labor, will 
have charge of training in industry; the 
other, for the Department of Education, will 
develop and _ supervise related technical 
courses provided by the public schools. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Summary of Unemployment Insurance Benefit Regulations—Training 
Schools on Claims Procedure—Report of Employment and Claims 
Offices—Employment Conditions at the end of January 


Bey EMPLOYMENT Insurance Benefit may 

now be obtained under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Regulations covering the 
payment of benefit were approved by Order 
in Council on January 13 last. These regula- 
tions were drafted after careful consideration 
and cover a wide field. 

Part I of the Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit Regulations covers the interpretation 
of various terms such as “claimant”, “local 
office”, “insurance officer”, etc. By the regula- 
tions, a claimant is any insured person who 
applies for, or is in receipt of, benefits under 
the terms of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. “Local office” refers to the Employment 
and Claims Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. “Insurance officers” 
are those officers of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission who are authorized by the 
Commission pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 52 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to carry out duties as Insurance officers. 

Part II of the Regulations deals with 
application for benefit. Any person desiring 
to obtain benefit must make a claim in the 
manner which, from time to time, the Com- 
mission prescribes. He must lodge his insur- 
ance book at the local office where he makes 
his claim, and furnish any evidence required 
by the Commission in support of his claim. 

Persons with dependents are also required 
to fill out an additional form, which must be 
accompanied by the declaration of a respon- 
sible person if the dependent is a husband or 
a wife residing with the claimant or by two 
responsible persons if the dependent is a 
husband or wife who does not reside with the 
claimant, or is a dependent child ; and also 
by a declaration by the dependent husband or 
wife as the case may be. 

Included in the list of responsible persons 
who may make the declaration are a previous 
employer, a manager of a local office, a 
minister or priest who is authorized to per- 
form the marriage ceremony, a mayor, or 
reeve or police officer (not below the rank of 
sergeant), a postmaster, physician, bank man- 
ager, barrister, solicitor or notary public, or 
a magistrate, etc. 

Information relative to the claim may be 
requested from any employer, while a claim- 
ant must report at a local office on certain 
days specified by the Commission to prove 
unemployment and must furnish in addition 
any proof of unemployment required by the 
Commission. 


When a delay occurs in making application 
for benefit, if good cause is shown for such a 
delay, the day on which unemployment 
actually began may be substituted for the 
date on which the application was made. 

The last two sections of Part II deal with 
benefit and contributions paid in error, and 
payments in respect of deceased persons or 
persons of unsound mind. The regulations 
state that days for which the claimant has 
been paid benefit to which he was not 
entitled will be taken into account in deter- 
mining his benefit rights unless the Commis- 
sion has recovered the amount paid, and 
days on which contribution has been paid 
in error will not be considered in determining 
benefit rights, unless in any particular case 
the Commission decides otherwise. 

In the case of a person who is in receipt 
of benefit at the time of his death and neither 
Letters Probate of his will nor Letters of 
Administration of his estate are produced, 
the Commission by resolution may authorize 
the payment of the money or any part of it 
to any person whom the Commission believes 
is entitled to it. The same regulation respect- 
ing the payment of money applies when any 
person of unsound mind is in receipt of 
benefit. 

Part III of the Benefit Regulations relates 
to adjudication. For the punpose of adjudica- 
tion there is a Court of Referees consisting 
of a chairman appointed by the Governor 
General in Council and representatives from 
an “employers’ panel” and an “insured per- 
sons’ panel”, 

Members of panels are chosen by the 
Commission and the length of time of member- 
ship is such as the Commission may determine. 

Under the provisions of the Act and of 
these regulations, a Court is selected by the 
Commission and is normally to consist of a 
chairman and one member from an employers’ 
panel and one member from an employees’ 
panel. In any particular case more than one 
member from each panel may be chosen, 
provided always that an equal number is 
chosen from each panel. In the case of 
absence of one member of a Court, the Court 
may conduct its business if the consent of 
the claimant, or the person or association 
whose case is being considered, is obtained. 

Claims for benefit are submitted to the 
insurance officer for examination. If he dis- 
allows a claim a written appeal may be filed 
by the claimant at the local office within 21 
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days from the time he has received notice of 
disallowance. He may make application for 
a hearing before a Court at the same time 
as he appeals against the disallowance. 

He may make application for a hearing 
before a Court also if this case thas been 
referred to a Court. He must file his applica- 
tion for hearing at the local office for submis- 
sion to the chairman within 7 days from the 
time he was notified of the reference. It lies 
within the power of the chairman to decide 
whether such a hearing is to be granted. 

If a hearing is granted the claimant is given 
the opportunity to present his case, and when 
no hearing is granted he may present his case 
in writing. When a decision is reached by 
the Court, it will be filed with the insurance 
officer, and written notice of the decision will 
be sent to the claimant. 

If a Court is unanimous in its decision in 
disallowing a case, application for leave to 
appeal to an umpire must be made within 21 
days of the receipt by the claimant of the 
notice of disallowance. In any case in which 
the decision of the Court of Referees is not 
unanimous, the claimant may appeal the case 
within six months of the date of the decision 
of the Court of Referees, and does not have 
to make application for leave to appeal. 

If permission is granted to appeal, a written 
statement containing the grounds of appeal 
must be filed at the local office. Provision is 
also made for any person or association having 
an immediate interest in the decision to file 
with the local office within 10 days after notice 
of appeal has been filed, a statement of his 
case for consideration by the umpire when he 
is making a decision on the appeal. 

If a hearing before the umpire is desired, 
a notice of application to the umpire for such 
a hearing must be filed at the local office 
within 10 days after the appeal is filed. The 
power of granting or refusing the hearing lies 
with the Umpire. If a hearing is granted the 
person concerned will be notified of the time, 
date and place. 

The umpire’s decision must be sent to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and a 
copy will be forwarded to the claimant and 
any others having an immediate interest in 
the decision. 

The power to authorize the publication of a 
decision lies with the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Training Schools on Claims Procedure 


In preparation for the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, staff training 
schools were held at the five regional centres 
—Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, 
and Moncton—from January 12 to January 
17. The Regional Superintendents and key 
members of their staff who spent four days 
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at Ottawa receiving instructions on benefit 
procedures returned to their respective regions 
to conduct and act as instructors at these 
training schools. They were accompanied by 
members of the Head Office staff at Ottawa. 

Since contributions under the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan are payable after January 
27 to eligible insured workers, who become 
unemployed, it was necessary to train the 
Commission’s staffs across Canada in the new 
procedures which had been drawn up for the 
taking of claims for benefit. Those present 
at the regional schools were senior officers of 
the five regional offices and the hundred Local 
Employment and Claims Offices of the Com- 
mission. The taking of claims at the 
Employment and Claims Office, the use of 
forms, the adjudication of claims at Insurance 
Offices, appeals to Courts of Referees and to 
the Umpire were some of the topics which 
received special attention at the training 
schools. 

J. H. McVety, Regional Superintendent for 
the Pacific region, was in charge of the school 
at Vancouver, assisted by D. J. Stephenson’ 
and T. Parkinson, Regional Insurance Officer 
and Travelling Supervisor for British Columbia, 
and H.S. Relph, Chief Reviewing Officer from 
the Head Office at Ottawa. 

In the Prairie region, F. J. White, Regional 
Superintendent, conducted the school assisted 
by C. B. Howden, Regional Insurance Officer, 
J. KE. Rettie and W. Smitten, Travelling Super- 
visors, 8. G. Martin, M. R. McKellar and 
H. H. Valens. Messrs. A. A. Heaps and T. R. 
Walsh were instructors from Ottawa. 

Dr. Allon Peebles, Executive Director, R.G. 
Barclay, Chief Insurance Officer, V. C. Phelan, 
Chief Employment Officer, and E. Stangroom, 
Chief Inspector of Insurance Revenue, spent 
some time at both the Ontario and Quebec 
Staff Training Schools. 

The Ontario Regional School was under the 
direction of B. G. Sullivan, Regional Super- 
intendent. Mr. Sullivan was assisted by J. H. 
Mulholland, Regional Insurance Officer, J. 
Angus, Assistant Regional Superintendent, 
G. L. Ord and D. D. Wilson, Travelling 
Supervisors, R. J. Dallard and H. C. Hudson, 
Supervisor of Placement Operations, Ottawa. 

Regional Superintendent E. A. Dionne was 
in charge of the Quebec Regional School at 
Montreal. L. Prefontaine, Regional Insurance 
Officer, J. P. Cote and O. Deschamps, Travel- 
ling Supervisors, H. T. Dauth and J. H. Tellier, 
Dr. E. P. Laberge, Supervising Inspector of 
Employment Offices, and J. E. Beauvais, 
Insurance Officer from the Head Office, 
assisted Mr. Dionne with the school. 

R. P. Hartley, Regional Superintendent for 
the Maritimes, assisted by H. Baird, Regional 
Insurance Officer, and J. P. Keating, Travelling 
Supervisor, conducted the Maritime Regional 
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Training School. W. K. Rutherford, Employ- 
ment Advisor, R. V. Sladen, Insurance 
Inspector and J. W. Willard of the Head 
Office staff were instructors from Ottawa. 


Insurance Registration 
Reports received from the district offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that 149,306 employers have registered 
throughout Canada and that they have 
requisitioned 2,981,199 insurance books for 
their employees. A progress report of regis- 
tration of employers on January 31, 1942, 

contained the following figures:— 





Employers Books 
Region registered requisitioned 
British Columbia ... 12,838 236,256 
PP TEIOS I ae sre cin Cae 29,522 424,049 
OP ATIONN chek. ain eae Sisal 1,213,857 
AULETE) 6Y crater eae eS 38,261 877,543 
Maritimes s) . ies: ¥eae 11,354 229,494 
4 B75) 1 |e RERUNS Na ge or 149,306 2,981,199 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On January 31, 1942, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had received a total of 
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$29,385,498.54 from contributions made since 
July 1, 1941, when the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act went into effect, and from interest 
on reserves invested in Government bonds. 
Employer and employee contributions were 
made by bulk payments, meter credits and the 
purchase of Unemployment Insurance stamps. 
The Dominion Government adds its share of 
20 per cent to the total employer-employee 
contributions. 


Statement of Receipts to January 31, 1942 
Unemployment Insurance 


tampa, Hat. foe ee $14,968,079 77 
Meter. Credits. .....5..... 4,241,002 96 
Bulk) Paymentss.224 22.20 5,132,543 18 
Government’s Contribution 4,866,061 50 
Interest on Investments... 177,720 00 
Miscellaneous Receipts... 91 13 





Total Receipts......... $29,385,498 54 


Up to January 31, 1942, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, with the authorization 
of the Investment Committee, has invested 
$28 236,847.28 in bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for December, 1941 


The records of the Employment and Claims 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission for the month of December, 1941, 
showed a decline of more than 12 per cent in 
the average daily placements when compared 
with those of November, 1941, but a minor 
gain over those reported by employment 
Offices in December a year ago. Under the 
former comparison, substantial losses were 
registered in manufacturing and construction 
and maintenance, followed by others of lesser 
degree in transportation and farming, and a 
nominal decrease in mining. A marked gain 
was reported in services, but advances in 
logging and trade were quite small. When 
compared with December, 1940, nearly all 
groups recorded increases, the largest being 
in manufacturing, services and logging, but 
this improvement was almost entirely offset 
by a very heavy loss in construction and 
maintenance and a moderate decline in 
farming. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1939, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications for 
the month of December were 74:4 and 65-4 
respectively, in comparison with ratios of 
62-1 and 59-1 recorded at the close of 
December a year ago. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during December, 
1941, was 1,661, as compared with 1,810 during 
the preceding month and with 1519 in 
December a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,232, 10 
comparison with 2,681 in November, 1941, 
and with 2,554 during December of the 
previous year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
December, 1941, was 1,460, of which 895 were 
in regular employment and 565 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,667 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December 
a year ago averaged 1,449 daily, consisting of 
864 placements in regular and 585 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1941, the 
offices of the Commission referred 38,655 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
37,943 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 23,266, of which 
18,205 were of men and 5,061 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 14,677. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 24,650 for men and 18,531 for 
women, a total of 43,181, while applications 
for work numbered 58,020, of which 38,249 
were from men and 19,771 from women. 
Reports for November, 1941, showed 43,439 
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positions available, 64,324 applications made 
and 39,997 placements effected, while in 
December, 1940, there were recorded 37,953 
vacancies, 63,847 applications for work and 
36,209 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

During the year 1941, the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada reported 551,704 
vacancies, 831,462 applications and 507,763 
placements in regular and casual employment. 
Vacancies and placements were higher than 
those of the previous year, but applications 
for employment considerably lower, the totals 
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Nova Scorta 


Orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Nova Scotia during December were 
nearly 19 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month, but over one per cent fewer 
than in December a year ago. There was an 
increase of almost 17 per cent in placements 
when compared with November, but a decline 
of nearly 5 per cent in comparison with De- 
cember of the previous year. The largest de- 
crease in placements from December, 1940, 
was in construction and maintenance, but 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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for the year 1940 being 511,876 vacancies, 
888,595 applications for work and 475,106 
placements in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by Employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1931, to date:— 





BE Placements 

Pe Year 

Pe Regular Casual Totals 
ULE Uc Rin) Pi Gare ad 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932) Fee. Pen Sena 153,771 198,443 352,214 
ADO) tA5 loca <A eek 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OSA NR ee ene co 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
LOB G Teer etter ene 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
L9S6M sais oc ee as 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOS Toe Santee tet 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOSS TOS Ewen tet: 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
OSG ee repre oa oe Ree 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1040 ee 320,090 155,016 475,106 
OSTA ee 316, 168 191,595 507,763 


1940 


1941. 





this was partly offset by gains in Services, 
manufacturing and logging, changes in other 
groups being negligible. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
included :—manufacturing, 242; logging, 151; 
construction and maintenance, 951, and ser- 
vices, 1,520, of which 1,164 were of household 
workers. During the month, 1,305 men and 
134 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as shown by 
calls received at Employment and Claims 
offices in New Brunswick during December, 
were about 4 per cent greater than in Novem- 
ber, but over 9 per cent below those of 
December, 1940. Placements showed only a 
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PORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1941 














wr Vacancies Applicants 
ces i ; 
Reported | Unfilled Regis- Placed fe 
during end of tered ere : salad 
l € end o 
period period duri n& | vacancies! Regular | C period 
ene ts period Z asual 
Prince Edward Is............. 
Charlothetownrk eel heen ee 4 & a ; : : Be 
aye caubrec UA, aleisavae hae eome 3.124 223 3 , 
iihershcchs eek enter eae : se 
Arabertt.wlsvevocyoreossseecestiaee Ve ; Pe ln eg bs 
Kentvill WRG REE ie | Tyee nee 1,155 162 1,156 
New Glscew ee a Fae ae “3 210 i 
PARGY cariea eke fee " a oh 
Varmotth topes co ae oe bat aot ci 3 185 i09 
age fn 179 0 278 179 179 0 97 
Cc 
ull ab hacmeiadasmeienmbaiy oie 1.015 73 1.029 
SE LEERY HUES ane Gr hey tila ue eee 
Raina Jobnet Gn Seneca Pet bbl e ne ae LES ree "a 
ne me 260 0 490 360 123 231 “ 
uepec.... 
! Lee eee eee e eee e er eeees 12,956 1,888 9 
ara A NESS Hes ae HEA Ae ae "217 ‘a: Las as Ley hla vee 
Bec ee e ; a ie im 
ESR aMabponeiee reo. 580 13 1,030 647 561 98 : oe 
oe pealtapmmeneee is ea ee eee 
Pane tek ee, olen | 
ee yo ee a i e68 43 sa 4 170 
ee eh eee A Mase ALC CA ee LEE 51 
SereMamy TP 2 2: | A Ae sa ee abe ai gory 
ARON RE RIGURINEE BERUN Eg yl He . 
Thole Mike Se ee an Pe eee oes 08 i 1 vee 
Tiree. Rivers isc |e eee i en oe oe es : at 
ey AtOr oe i, ad ee nee Lao HY ee oe ees ae 
EO ore 075 64 391 256 "939 13 oe 
MRUATIO.,......2.-2- 
meee se Ver ice aaa 13,941 2,733 | 17,169] 11,528 7,459 3,960 
haeag Sete MOR as ee oe Sie 9 ns 3 a in Bh Ki a 
ed Te eh CG ene 6 
7 eo a pee oe ery i au 8 “5 : a 
Gommvrallsc...eses:saesteerdvieeoen ee e i ce . 30 107 
or 9 
oe Se 1s ia beni rath Oat Shc eo one Ene ae te 3 2 10 ; 4 a 
rm Ange ne ie oe Ce Sa 992 133 405 SLA 912 10 
ele +6 7 OG 2 pe "3 3 
SaTiEA EE ek eet ae a 926 
eon Pit What cae pees 1,098 290 1,381 ae ae - oe 
Re he ee ae ye re a “4 ‘3 
AO SNORE Fa 5 252 
557 6 605 556 oe ay 0 
93 0 121 93 87 6 7 
476 66 734 499 282 185 538 
102 146 239 102 77 25 . 
242 18 438 237 137 90 we 
293 117 409 373 314 62 i 
963 9 1,049 950 735 at 
908 216 1,057 753 478 a au 
79 0 111 92 47 os ¥ 
209 0 400 173 105 68 63 
186 183 260 152 136 16 263 
1,079 37 587 579 557 22 19 
Bt. Thomas...........+..-eseeeeee a iB ee aE a + 496 
Salen Tari. cae e o 
Bault Sie. Mario..........0.ssss00- Bea a re Ae at an it 
PTIICOO RR eee nee ee ale o be lelels 6 seis solace 109 o sae oY Fs ee os 
He di ASG Aw eld cele Bee aaa eae 82 Wk fe ae B 2 
u 
Bo ag Meo 265 67 991 o pos eS a 
A aioe neta aka dip ab bla ai 1,661 998 558 ee a3 
store BH o Dubie canals etepe © Avera leva aa cei nee 2.261 1 As le a ne 
Welland. coe ccec ae tie ened +o Miner "176 ie adie Arte eh ae ie 
IWAN SOPH. Seiad tis cfs dole ciel srciers cre-esiame ewe 5 ; oF 3 i : me 
Woodstock: -caeuducoe esate store e a i ee A eee 2 
Sere bea Gay Ps 176 20 252 175 143 32 ‘ae 
anitoba PR VEE ee Oe SP SPER PE 4,149 1,291 4,548 2,512 1,628 
LAIN KER NS Ue 145 54 16 } ; | th 
oe ATED NG CML Re RVO Aude eet nee 113 0 + te ee _ AS 
in OD hace, eels is netace eee’ ale oer aleretera iy 
Portage la Praitie......1+.2.00.00+-. 85 0 30 53 3 ‘ 
ANI DOS eis aise, bosses sistotatera ens aan, stetele - - 
Mine 3,835 1,237 4,205 2, 202 1,393 683 2 rite 
CWAIE. siscki wesc stese eis mnne s . 
meron ac ae CAs ses gel ar arp ore 
OOBS JAW... cccccscsecvescscess . a 
Moose Jaw. i. 4-2ssseseseeerereee 273 17 337 319 
NOLSy (ae a Cte EE 136 $0 2 3 4 2 
390 326 276 50 64 





Reginare tse. < 
Ser eis Sas ee hice Forks 309 16 586 381 213 168 : 197 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1941 
(Concluded) 


eee eee 
——-.O——u—OWu>>$So 





Vacancies 
Offices Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

Saskatchewan—Con. ; 
Baskatoon 32 iP A bai hae 211 Be 
Pret i CAPrOne. cul 0 iades oar owen cea 77 42 
Wey burnt 028. Fe ease | LY 164 17 
Morktonss) heat ay Aoki os tees. 199 26 
Alberta\ Man Cae is Te Te 2,200 199 
Calgary: Minin all ne don awards Ale 963 105 
rum neler aaa eck ie 2 0 
Hdmontonecse. ake es eee eee ee os BL bes 962 42 
Leth bridaesiayk eects tote 178 41 
Medicines HAt cut ce reeicn aoe. ce 95 11 
British Columbia.................... 4,316 458 
USS MOODS ee sien etic tin: ce Ma: 69 0 
Nanaimo: ue te ee ae 134 0 
Nels onAa Pian: tat Een S Sel ee ge, 38 13 
New, Westminster...0 oe dec .cnuedes 147 50 
Prince Rupert, see ease. ee ee 336 ot 
WaOnColvenr ati eina ae ae ees 2,446 874 
Victoriqn.pity brent Peake. Mk See 1,146 0 
OARAU Aras Oh ete hits en ea 43,181 7,193 
Mon Ss 4 ooo) s Seo a lsh cst ae 24,650 4,860 
Wiommeninn! hig aun ene Rens k aces oe oe 18,531 Zoos 


* 33 placements effected by offices now closed. 


nominal loss from the previous month, but 
were 24 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. With the exception of 
a moderate loss in services from December, 
1940, changes in placements in other groups 
were small, the largest of which were a de- 
cline in manufacturing and an increase in 
transportation. Industries in which employ- 
ment was found for more than 100 workers 
included :—construction and maintenance, 111, 
and services, 534, of which 263 were for house- 
hold workers. Regular placements numbered 
244 of men and 59 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment and Claims offices in Quebec 
province during December, when compared 
with 1941, but a gain of 12 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding period a year 
ago. Placements were nearly 10 per cent 
fewer than in the preceding month, but more 
than 14 per cent above those of December, 
1940. A fairly large increase in services and 
moderate advances in manufacturing and 
transportation accounted for the improvement 
shown in placements over December a year 
ago. A substantial loss, however, was reported 
in construction and maintenance. Changes in 
other groups were nominal only. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placements 
were effected included :—manufacturing, 1,282; 
logging, 2,591; transportation, 670; construc- 





Applicants Regular 

Regi Placed lac nea 

egis- ace place ments 

tered R eteared end of same 

eas vacancies} Regular | Casual period Pp sled 
882 673 592 81 Pe 126 
174 162 140 22 ill 25 
160 162 110 52 3 67 
214 198 100 98 28 56 
8,124 2,056 1,501 478 1,811 1,455 
1,568 818 3602 LAT 341 
6 1 1 2 16 
1,184 984 853 TTY 444 835 
206 154 97 4] 93 176 
160 99 62 24 95 87 
6,532 4,030 1,928 2,058 4,189 974 
81 69 53 J 31 67 
123 121 110 12 121 167 
(65) 27 26 1 61 aL 
243 137, 54 58 320 70 
366 264 251 10 71 44 
3,963 2,267 770 1,480 2,697 281 
1, 681 1,145 664 481 883 314 
58,020 38,655 235266 14,677 24,094 21,600* 
38, 249 22,304 18, 205 4,074 18, 831 17,406 
19,771 16,278 5,061 10, 603 5,263 4,194 


tion and maintenance, 1,487; trade, 235, and 
services, 5,755, of which 5,074 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 5,576 men and 
1,775 women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of December, positions 
offered in Ontario were 8 per cent lower than 
those of the preceding month, but 2 per cent 
above the number recorded in December, 1940. 
There was also a decrease of almost 14 per 
cent in placements, when compared with 
November and of 11 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month a year ago. The 
most marked reduction in placements from 
December of the previous year occurred in 
construction and maintenance, although mod- 
erate losses were also reported in services 
and» farming. Manufacturing showned a 
substantial gain, while that in logging was 
only moderate. Small increases also took place 
in trade and transportation. Placements by 
industrial divisions included :—manufactur- 
ing 3,065; logging, 1,516; farming, 236; 
transportation, 255; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,712; trade, 579, and services, 3,984, of 
which 2,660 were of household workers. During 
the month, 5,342 men and 2,117 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as shown by orders 
listed at Employment and Claims offices in 
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Manitoba during December, 1941, was 96 per 
cent greater than in November and over 78 
per cent higher than in December a year ago. 
Placements, however, were more than 22 per 
cent fewer than in the preceding month and 8 
per cent below those of the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Moderate de- 
clines in placements from December, 1940, 
which took place in construction and mainten- 
ance and farming, were largely offset by gains 
in logging and manufacturing, slight changes 
being recorded in all other groups. Industrial 
divisions, in which the majority of placements 
were effected, were:—manufacturing, 231; 
logging, 967; farming, 121, and services, 868, 
of which 612 were of household workers. 
There were 1,426 men and 202 women placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified in December of over 17 per cent fewer 
vacancies than in the preceding month, but 
11 per cent more than in December, 1940. 
Placements were more than 24 per cent in 
excess of those of November and nearly 81 
per cent above the corresponding month a 
year ago. The large gain in placements over 
December of the previous year was due to 4 
substantial increase in logging, minor im- 
provement being noted also in construction 
and maintenance and trade, and nominal de- 
creases in farming, manufacturing and services. 
Placements by industrial groups included :— 
Logging, 1,070; farming, 124; construction 
and maintenance, 196, and services, 769, of 
which 463 were of household workers. During 
the month, 1,428 men and 229 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


During December, vacancies offered through 
Employment and Claims offices in Alberta 
were 16 per cent below those of November, 
1941, but 10 per cent higher than in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Placements like- 
wise showed 16 per cent reduction from the 
preceding month, but were nearly 5 per cent 
in advance of December, 1940. Moderate 
gains were recorded in logging, manufacturing 
and trade, which were partly offset by losses 
in farming, construction and maintenance and 
services. The majority of placements re- 
corded during the month were in the follow- 
ing industries:—Manufacturing, 196; logging, 
660; farming, 225; construction and mainten- 
ance, 132, and services, 671, of which 466 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,265 of men and 236 
of women. 

BritisH CoLUMBIA 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 

orders received at Employment and Claims 
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offices in British Columbia during December, 
were 37 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and almost 53 per cent above those of 
the corresponding period a year ago. Place- 
ments were 46 per cent in excess of Novem- 
ber, 1941, and almost 41 per cent higher than 
in December, 1940. A fairly large increase in 
services and a moderate gain in manufacturing 
accounted for the advance in placements over 
December a year ago, although this improve- 
ment was somewhat modified by an appre- 
ciable decline in construction and mainten- 
ance and a small decrease in farming. Place- 
ments by industrial groups numbered :—manu- 
facturing, 682; construction and maintenance, 
482: transportation, 61; trade, 74, and services, 
2,601, of which 805 were of household workers. 
During the month, 1,619 men and 309 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1941, the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission effected 23,266 placements in regular 
employment, 2,903 of which were of persons 
to whom was granted the reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 1,053 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 1,850 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2°5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the employment offices who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

In the Province of Quebec there were issued 
292 certificates at the reduced rate, 174 provin- 
cial and 118 interprovincial, the majority of 
which was for bush labour. In the provincial 
group, Montreal transferred 139 bushmen to 
La Tuque; Rouyn, 4 bushmen to Val d’Or; 
and Thetford Mines, 2 to La Tuque. In 
addition, Joliette sent 26 building labourers 
to Chicoutimi and Quebec 8 electricians to 
Matane. Interprovincially, besides one engine 
fitter shipped from Montreal to Halifax, bush- 
men were despatched as follows: By Hull, 
33 to Pembroke, 16 to Sudbury and 4 to 
Sault Ste. Marie and by Montreal, 64 to 
Sault Ste. Marie. The movement in Ontario, 
which was entirely provincial, consisted of the 
transfer of 548 persons to points within the 
same zone as the despatching office. Fort 
William sent 88 bushmen and one watchman; 
Sudbury, 57 bushmen and one cookee and 
Port Arthur, 304 bushmen, 3 barn bosses, 3 
blacksmiths, 4 cookees, 4 truck drivers, 2 
jackhammermen, 2 cooks, 2 clerks, one watch- 
man, one miner and 60 labourers for Hydro 
Electric Power construction. From North 
Bay proceeded 12 bushmen and 2 cooks to 
Timmins and from Pembroke one truck driver 
to Sudbury. The Manitoba offices assisted in 
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the forwarding of 938 workers at the reduced 
rate, 16 provincially and 922 interprovincially. 
Of these sent to points within the jurisdiction 
of the despatching office, 5 bushmen travelled 
from Dauphin and 7 bushmen, 2 cooks, one 
hotel porter and one farm hand from Winni- 
peg. With the exception of one bushman 
sent from Winnipeg to Yorkton, the Port 
Arthur district was the destination of all 
remaining persons sent out, 24 bushmen going 
from Dauphin, and from Winnipeg 842 bush- 
men, 25 cookees, 13 truck drivers, 2 carpenters, 
3 mechanics, one of which was a diesel mech- 
anic, 2 blacksmiths, one bulldozer operator, 
one watchman, one cook, one clerk, one miner 
and 5 building labourers. Vouchers for reduced 
transportation were granted in Saskatchewan 
for 12 persons going to provincial employment 
and 758 to interprovincial. Of the former, 2 
bushmen journeyed from Regina to points 
within the zone covered by that office and 10 
bushmen from Regina to Saskatoon. Of the 
persons transferred to interprovincial points, 


one ship’s plater went from North Battleford 
to Vancouver, 436 bushmen from Regina to 
Port Arthur, 313 bushmen from Regina to 
Timmins and 8 from Saskatoon to Sault Ste. 
Marie. Alberta certificates were 355 in num- 
ber, 303 provincial and 52 interprovincial, all 
of the former being for men travelling from 
Edmonton to points within that zone. These 
consisted of 261 bushmen, 13 mill hands, 7 
cookees, 6 cooks, 5 miners, 3 waitresses, one 
timekeeper and 7 labourers, 6 of whom were 
for the mining industry. Interprovincially, 
from Calgary 2 riveters went to Vancouver 
and one sawyer to Winnipeg. In addition, 
43 bushmen, 5 truck drivers and one hoisting 
engineer were directed from Edmonton to 
Prince Rupert. 

Of the 2,903 workers who profited by the 
reduced transportation rate during December, 
2,525 were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, 369 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and 9 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the end of January 


The placement activities as reported by the 
Employment and Claims Offices during the 
month of December, 1941, together with 
statistical summaries for that period, are 
covered by an earlier section of this report. 
Further reports received from these offices 
revealed conditions at the end of January to 
be as follows:— 

Farm operations in the Maritime Provinces 
were chiefly of a routine nature with no calls 
for help. Good catches of smelts, cod, had- 
dock and gaspereaux were reported from 
various points but there was no demand for 
workers. Logging operations were impeded 
by heavy snow storms in the New Glasgow 
and Sydney areas; sawmills were reported 
working overtime in the Chatham area. New 
Brunswick reported favourable conditions in 
almost all parts of the Province, resulting in 
increased logging activity and requiring addi- 
tional choppers and sled loaders. Coal mines 
in the Cape Breton area operated 34 to 6 days 
in the week and those in the New Glasgow 
vicinity worked 34 to 5 days. All manufac- 
turing plants operated at full time except in 
New Glasgow where heavy storms prevented 
many workers reaching their places of employ- 
ment. The adverse weather also affected out- 
side construction. Work on a wireless station 
at the Chatham Airport has been commenced. 
Passenger and freight traffic, both incoming 
and outgoing, continued to be heavy with bus 
and automobile traffic comparatively _ less. 
Both wholesale and retail trade were reported 
to be seasonally good. Placements of domes- 
tics were reported by most offices and a 
scarcity of workers continues. 


Farming in Ontario continued to show little 
activity with orders for farm hands received 
and insufficient applicants available. Logging 
and pulp operations showed increased activity 
over the previous month; most types of 
workers continued to be required and any 
available could be readily placed. There was 
no demand for miners although some place- 
ments were made in the Sudbury area. Most 
manufacturing firms continued at full capacity 
with regular staffs; skilled tradesmen are still 
required but unskilled and semi-skilled labour 
were being generally supplied. Restrictions on 
crude rubber have reduced operations in this 
industry; delayed deliveries of steel have 
affected production in certain plants; one 
aircraft firm reported a small lay-off due to 
lack of contracts. While there were not many 
new projects reported, construction activity 
was fairly general but no lack of workmen 
was indicated; several military projects were 
being rushed to completion. Needs of casual 
employment were quite brisk and most orders 
were filled. The demand for capable female 
domestics continued but few applicants 
registered were seeking such work. War indus- 
tries have taken on numerous female workers; 
such needs were readily filled. 

In the Prairie Provinces farming was quiet 
with a scarcity of applicants tending to re- 
duce orders for help. A considerable loss in 
the Manitoba Government’s reclamation pro- 
ject was anticipated owing to adverse weather 
which had prevented the erection of large 
numbers of muskrat houses. Several trans- 
fers of pulp workers were made from 
Saskatchewan to (Northern Ontario. Coal 
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mining operators continued to be busy, re- 
porting a shortage of miners for collieries; oil 
drilling was steady. Manufacturing was fairly 
stable with some increases to staffs. Con- 
struction continued fairly steadily, chiefly 
on airport projects. Some road construction 
had commenced in Alberta. A shortage of 
household help continued with farm domestics 
difficult to obtain as many female applicants 
prefer military service to domestic work. 
Farming in British Columbia showed little 
activity; experienced farmhands arriving from 
the Prairie Provinces were reported to be 
unwilling to go on farms, preferring industrial 
work. Lay-offs of workers were anticipated 
with the closing down of cold storage plants 
since their fruit stocks were being exhausted. 
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Herring canning was in full operation. Log- 
ging was becoming more active and requests 
for workers continued; most sawmills were 
working full time. Mines were operating on 
full time and no additional help was required. 
Manufacturing was steady, skilled workmen 
only being required. Placements in shipyards 
were restricted by the lack of highly skilled 
tradesmen. Shipping was quiet and little work 
for longshoremen was available. Casual 
workers were sufficiently plentiful. Applicants 
were secured for a ground school course for 
aircraftsmen at Vancouver. Female workers 
were available for munition industries, many 
of whom came from the Prairies. As in other 
provinces, a scarcity of domestics existed 
generally. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1941 


HE Department of Labour receives 
monthly reports from local trade unions 
throughout the country, indicating their mem- 
bership and the number of members unem- 
ployed on the last day of each month, the 
tabulation of these data furnishing a con- 
tinuous record of the employment situation of 
organized workers during the year. The aver- 
age number of local unions reporting during 
1941 was 2,067, with an average membership 
of 299,168 persons, 4:5 per cent of whom, were 
on an average unemployed. This percentage 
for 1941 was the lowest in trade union records 
for any year since 1928. Hach month during 
1941 reflected a substantially lower percentage 
of unemployment than the corresponding 
month in 1940. In February, 1941, 6-9 per 
cent of the membership was. without work, 
the largest percentage of unemployment re- 
corded during the year. The highest employ- 
ment level was attained during August, when 
only 2:4 per cent of the trade union mem- 
bership was unemployed. 


In the manufacturing industries expansion 
of noteworthy proportions was shown when 
compared with corresponding months of 
1940. The heavy demand for skilled labour 
brought about by the war was especially re- 
flected in the improvement indicated by 
unions in the iron and steel trades. The 
unions in these industries showed a much 
higher employment level in practically every 
month of 1941 than that reflected in returns 
for the previous year. With the exception 
of December, much better employment con- 
ditions were indicated, on the whole, among 
members in the garment trades. In each 
month of 1941 substantial increases in work 
afforded were apparent among unions in the 


pulp and paper industry. In comparison with 
the previous year, members in the wood 
products division indicated much quieter con- 
ditions in the months of January, February 
and March but from that point to the close 
of December, the employment level was, for 
the most part, substantially higher. Impres- 
sive advances in work afforded members in 
the building and construction trades were 
shown in returns tabulated from January to 
August, while in September the percentage 
was identical with that of September, 1940. 
From that point to the end of the year the 
employment level was higher than that of 
the previous year, but the gains were not so 
pronounced. 

Employment for union members in tht 
transportation industries was generally much 
better during the year under review. Steam 
railway operations continued at a very high 
level; conditions, generally, were much better 
than those reported during 1940. With the 
exception of the months of May and Decem- 
ber employment among navigation workers, 
showed substantial improvement. Communi- 
cation workers were better engaged in every 
month of 1941 than in the corresponding 
month in 1940. 

Employment in retail trade remained very 
good, October alone, reflecting a nominal 
decline from October of the previous year. 
With the exception of nominal decreases in 
work during February and April, employment 
in the services division was uniformly better 
during the past year. The division includes 
civic employees, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, stationary engineers and firemen, etc. 
Higher employment levels prevailed for miners 
in most months of the year 1941, the only 
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exceptions being in January, February and 
October, and in these, the decreases were not 
pronounced. In June, the percentage of un- 
employment was identical with that of June, 
of the preceding year 

The situation among fishermen reflected 
seasonal contractions in the first quarter, and 
in July and September, likewise, the recessions 
were quite noteworthy; in the other months, 
however, the employment level was generally 
substantially higher than that reported in 
1940. 

For the first nine months of the year, lumber 
workers and loggers reflected noteworthy im- 
provement; in October and November the in- 
creases in work afforded over the 1940 levels 
were but moderate, while the percentage of 
unemployment in December was slightly higher 
than that shown in the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 

A slight increase in work was shown in 
January, 1941 over that afforded at the close 
of December, 1940. Pronounced expansion 
for lumber workers and loggers, in addition 
to extensive recovery for garment workers 
was mainly responsible for this betterment. 
There was a nominal decline in February and 
in March there was a fractional increase in 
available work.. Owing to substantial em- 
ployment expansion for union members in 


the building trades, an appreciable improve- 
ment in the transportation industries and 
advances of somewhat lesser degree in the 
manufacturing industries, conditions in April 
continued to improve and there was expansion 
in each month to the end of August, when 
the percentage of unemployment stood at 
2°4, which was the highest employment level 
attained during the year 1941. This August 
unemployment percentage was the lowest in 
trade union records since September, 1928. 
For the first month since February the re- 
turns tabulated in September showed a re- 
cession, although this was fractional. Further 
nominal declines took place in October and 
November, followed by a moderate contrac- 
tion in December. The latter decrease was 
due principally to marked employment reces- 
sions among lumber workers and loggers and 
moderate reductions in employment in the 
manufacturing and transportation industries, 
and in the building and construction trades. 
This December unemployment percentage was 
the lowest, however, for any corresponding 
months since 1919. 

Tables showing percentages of unemploy- 
ment among union members by industries 
and provinces by months during 1941 and 
for earlier dates appear in the section on 
Unemployment in Trade Unions. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1941 


pels work of the Employment and Claims 
Offices during the quarter October to 
December, 1941, was somewhat less in volume 
than that reported by offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada in the corresponding 
quarter of 1940, as there was shown a decline 
of under one per cent in vacancies offered and 
of three per cent in placements effected. An 
analysis of the different industries shows a 
very heavy decline in placements in con- 
struction and maintenance, particularly in 
the building section, where many large 
contracts were under way in 1940. This 
recession almost entirely accounted for the 
total loss shown, although a smaller decrease 
was reported in farming. Remaining industrial 
divisions reoorded gains, the most note- 
worthy being in manufacturing, services and 
logging. © Provincially, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia registered 
more vacancies and placements, while Alberta 
registered an increase in the former, but a 
decrease in the latter. Losses in all remain- 
ing provinces, however, more than offset these 
advances, the declines recorded in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia being the largest. 


From the chart which accompanies the article 
on the work of the Employment and Claims 
Offices for the month of December, it will be 
seen that the curve of vacancies in relation 
to applications was downward throughout the 
firs; two months, except for a very slight 
upward variation the first half of November, 
but during December the trend was decidedly 
upward. A slight rise in the curve of place- 
ments took place also during the latter 
part of October, otherwise, the course followed 
was downward throughout October and 
November, followed by a marked upward trend 
throughout December and at the close of the 
quarter, the levels reached by both curves 
were considerably higher than those attained 
at the end of December a year ago. During 
the period October to December, 1941, there 
was a ratio of 70:5 vacancies and 64:8 place- 
ments for each 100 applications for employ- 
ment, as compared with 60-0 vacancies and 
56-6 placements during the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
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1,813, of applications registered, 2,569, and of made 128,554 references of persons to posi- 
placements effected, 1,665, in contrast with the tions and had effected a total of 126,539 
daily average of 1,820 vacancies, 3,081 appli- placements, of which 80,182 were in regular 
cations and 1,715 placements in regular and employment and 46,407 in casual work. Of the 
casual employment during the last quarter of placements in regular employment, 62,735 were 
1940. of men and 17,397 of women. Comparison 

During the three months, October to Decem- with the corresponding quarter in 1940 showed 
ber, 1941, the offices reported that they had that 130,324 placements were then made, of 
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which 85,013 were in regular employment and 
45,311 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period: under review were 
received from 128,485 men and 66,756 women, 
a total of 195,241, in contrast with the registra- 


vacancies, of which 83,744 were for men and 
53,974 for women, as compared with 138,299 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

A report in detail of the transactions of 


the Employment and Claims Offices for the 
month of December, 1941, will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


tion of 230,345 persons during the last quarter 
of 1940. Employers notified the Commission 
during October to December, 1941, of 137,718 


CLAIMS OFFICES BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER-DECEMBER~—1941 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled “Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission”, under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for December, 1941”. In this section informa- 
tion is given concerning the number of 
applications for work, existing vacancies and 
the number of placements made through the 
Employment Claims Offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The latest 
available information concerning the employ- 
ment situation in Canada is also given in 
another section, under the heading “Employ- 
ment Conditions at the end of January”. 
The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers 
or more. The number of firms so reporting 
December 1, was 12,795, the employees on 


their payrolls numbering 1,688,005, compared 
with 1,675,645 (revised) in the preceding 
month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 2,100 having an aggregate 
membership of 321,814 persons, 5-2 per cent 
of whom were without employment on Janu- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value 
of building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 

During December the total value of build- 
ing permits granted in 55 of the larger muni- 
cipalities was $5,427,347 compared with a total 
of $5,994,478, the value of building permits 
granted in 57 municipalities during December, 
1940. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1941, 
as Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment showed further ex- 
pansion at the beginning of December, con- 
tinuing the steadily upward movement indi- 
cated since January, 1941. The gain, which 
was smaller than any recorded in immediately 
preceding months, was contra-seasonal in 
character, the trend at December 1 in nine- 
teen of the twenty earlier years of the record 
having been retrogressive. In this period, the 
average decline at the beginning of December 
was almost two per cent. 

Returns were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,795 employers 
whose staffs aggregated 1,688,005 at Decem- 
ber 1, an increase of 12,360 persons, or 0-7 
per cent over their working forces at the 
beginning of November. As a result of this 
advance, new all-time highs were recorded 
by both crude and seasonally-adjusted index 
numbers. The unadjusted figure, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, rose from 167-6 at 
November 1, to 168-8 at the beginning of 


_ pre-war year, 


December; this was over 21 per cent higher 
than the December 1, 1940, index of 139-1, 
previously the highest for December in the 
period since 1920. The seasonally-corrected 
index advanced from 160-4 at November 1, 
to 164-8 at the date under review. 

In recent years, the crude index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, has been as follows at 
December 1:—1941, 168-8; 1940, 189-1; 1989, 
122-7; 1988, 144-0 and 1987, 121-6. In 1929, 
when industrial employment was, on the 
whole, at a higher level than in any other 
the December 1 index had 
been 119-1. 

In the last twenty years, employment at the 
beginning of January has invariably showed 
a decline, due to the closing of establishments 
over the holiday season and for inventory, 
repairs, etc. The average reduction in per- 
sonnel has approximated 64 per cent. 

Manufacturing establishments at December 
1, 1941, reported their eleventh consecutive 
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monthly gain. There was further important 
expansion in the number employed in the iron 
and steel and chemical industries, while sea- 
sonal losses were recorded in the food and 
lumber divisions. On the whole, the number 
added to the working forces in manufacturing 


this period was exceedingly small, while that 
reported at December 1, 1931, approximated 
the latest gain. 

Among the non-manufacturing classes, log- 
ging, communications, transportation and 
trade showed considerable improvement. The 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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was not large, amounting only to some 4,600 
persons; it is, however, of particular signifi- 
cance in that it is contra-seasonal. In sixteen 
of the preceding years since 1920 the trend at 
December 1 has been downward; the advances 
indicated in three of the other four years in 


largest of these increases was in logging, in 
which it was rather below normal according 
to the experience of past years. This was 
probably due to the difficulty in securing 
labour, reported in some areas. The additions 
in trade were also on a somewhat smaller scale 
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than in December in any recent year. The 
trend of employment in the remaining in- 
dustries was downward; mining, services and 
construction and maintenance released em- 
ployees. The decline in construction was 
largest; it was, however, considerably below 
average. 


A fuller analysis of the situation in the 
various industrial groups as at December 1, 
1941, is given following the text. dealing with 
conditions in the economic areas and the 
leading cities. 

The staffs of the 12,444 firms making returns 
for December 1, 1940, had aggregated 1,364,348, 
a reduction of 798 persons from the preceding 
month. Mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, services and construction had then re- 
corded seasonal curtailment, while manufac- 
turing had shown a small advance, andi 
logging and trade had afforded decidedly 
more employment. 
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The Course of Wartime Employment 


Industrial employment in the first twenty- 
seven months of the war has shown almost 
continuous expansion, on a scale unparalleled 
in any earlier period. From September 1, 
1939, to December 1, 1941, the index has 
risen by 41 per cent, a gain whose magnitude 
is emphasized by comparison with that of 
about 144 per cent in the five years ending 
in 1939, while in the period from 1921 to 
1939, the general index rose by approximately 
28 per cent. 

It is estimated that the firms co-operating 
in the monthly surveys of employment have 
enlarged their working forces by 492,000 per- 
sons from the outbreak of hostilities to Decem- 
ber 1. This figure tells only part of the 
story, since the smaller firms which are not 
covered by the monthly returns must certainly 
also have added considerably to their per- 
sonnel. The armed and the auxiliary forces 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at December 1 and at November 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Harnings 
of these Employees in One Week in November and One Week in October. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 





Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 
Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 
Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 November | October Nov Oct. 

(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provimees.............. 0... cece cc eeeeeee 140,767 134,256 | 3,326,887 | 3,156,445 23-63 23°51 
Eu yerincetdward islanders eee ves 2,282 2,190 47,643 50,313 20-88 22-97 
BEET NOV ANS CODIA 5 one te saty vee ater hedesasetan Reva ersten Ree ir 82,610 79,789 | 2,029,773 | 1,921,657 24-57 24-08 
, Newall Trinewick penny tnmen een eet ae. 55,875 52,277 1,249,471 1,184,475 22-36 22-66 
SUE LUE To SRDS SUN OMG Tae, eT A dS OR te RC 524,467 516,920 | 13,258,581 | 12,961,805 23°28 25-08 
Ontariotein isinse ods A eee ieee 6 Bo 205,857 702,193 | 20,458,013 | 19,996,728 28-98 28-48 
sprairie ProvinCes. or. ac eee tee oes 183,389 184,159 | 5,160,526 | 5,128,561 28-14 27-85 
Nan ItO DAs ene wc aen eR tokicn eoaaen SIs cars 84,899 85,338 | 2,887,349 | 2,390,960 28-12 28-02 
SASkAt Che waar rte ees eye mr as ree Ae. 36,726 37,288 991,260 985,068 26-99 26-42 
3a Povey ines tMn ty hys tA artim a oauamete Mears tia UR As ne: AUN yr 61,764 GL SSS 1s 7Sin Olle elao2ro5] 28-85 28-48 
British Columbia....................ccccceeeceeee 133,525 138,117 | 3,924,885 | 4,028,525 29-39 29-17 
Canad Bins AoE Aeon cele a aes heeees diosa 1,688,005 | 1,675,645 | 46,128,842 | 45,272,064 27-30 27-08 

(b) Cities 
Montreal terry eet co mie chet otr anche ON AOR sts aia /irei6 242,327 239,905 | 6,466,933 | 6,310,359 26-69 26-30 
QUEL Ohne tad, Se penne eS Rite Ea 2 aie on ee 26,985 26,445 605,446 585, 742 22-44 22-15 
PLOT OMTOM een tare mines etn aee te, fh sine ae eee ape ees oe 220,245 215,150 6,282,520 6,037, 631 28-53 28-06 
ROAR eM S| NC ot ie MOR ot Bey ie ahs 41 a 21,675 21,655 5538 , 982 550, 060 25-56 25-40 
Lele hone, Se Ane cc ie en eee tes 58, 287 57,218 | 1,770,257 | 1,683,392 30-37 29-42 
TRIAL SY FC (6 RCH IOUS Toe RRO OUR MS OE BERS), Dp. ee 0S “2 AL 33,179 33,255 | 1,254,703 | 1,187,583 37-82 35-71 
AVVITUITI PO CUA ire os rete ae ce cowed CMe es AM er & 55,418 55,549 | 1,446,780 | 1,453,458 26-11 26°17 
EVAN COIL OT HM et) er tet hcs sir tices mentee mien cho 8 58,414 57,464 | 1,627,284 | 1,601,994 27-86 27°88 
(c) Industries 

IY ETON NG Gro puslahet Or ah QAR OR WSC TS GOIoNC Cie Crom HIGHS RO OREE 979,881 975,246 | 27,585,494 | 26,909, 158 28-15 27-59 
WDuTai ENG OOS: tec Meets Sie eke aces isto eis hele ies 491,766 481,756 | 15,270,758 | 14,598,577 31-05 30-30 
Non-durable; Goodsias esse se ee kent 469,386 474,411 | 11,704,231 | 11,674,636 24-94 24-61 
Hlectricsiphtand Powerscourt: «ete 18,729 19,079 610, 505 635,945 32-60 33°33 
ALOR SANS ENC Che oe et PS AUTEN he MOM Eee) oa 74,264 65, 157 1,325,952 1,215,766 17-85 18-66 
Minin ae COU its See) Cae eee Ryn Aap pne ye te. 86, 283 86,989 | 2,924,207 |} 3,051,250 33-89 35-08 
.Grereraeskininte: THOUS. Van Line Ase cue in clo cit ce come anee 26,879 26,715 739,473 729, 229 27-51 27:30 
EET ANSHOT TATION ratte iniiniis earns ie ote ete eta 131,177 129,594 | 4,594,147 | 4,393,207 35-02 33-90 
Construction and Maintenance 180,125 185,531 4,347,559 | 4,454,358 24-14 24-01 
SOEVICES a? dey CR SE ea. ene eae 37,968 38, 706 636, 001 648,455 16-75 16-75 
AB NOTE lw eh SIRE Oe rear ie ye SiSlom uno Oe eee 171, 428 167,707 | 38,976,009 | 3,870,641 23-19 23-08 
Eight Leading Industries...................-.000- 1,688,005 | 1,675,645 | 46,128,842 | 45,272,064 27°30 27-02 
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have likewise absorbed large numbers of men 
of working ages. The growth in industrial 
employment and: the withdrawals from civilian 
life have undoubtedly brought about far- 
reaching changes in the pre-war industrial, 
occupational, sex and age distributions of 
workers in the Dominion. At present, no in- 
formation is available respecting the last three 
of these distributions, while changes in the 
industrial pattern are only partially indicated 
in the statistics now on record. 

The advance in employment in manu- 
facturing in recent months has of course been 
greater than that in the other industries. 
From September 1, 1989, to December 1, 
1941, the staffs of manufacturers furnishing 
current statistics to the Bureau were increased 
by approximately 380,300. As a result, the 
index number of employment in factories rose 
by over 63 per cent in the twenty-seven 
months. This gain greatly exceeds that of 
41 per cent given above for all industries; 
it is also substantially larger than the in- 
crease of not quite 39 per cent indicated in 
the period from the low point of the depres- 
sion, in 1933, to 1989. 

The expansion in the durable goods indus- 
tries has been of particular significance. From 


100-4 at the outbreak of hostilities, the index 
number in this class has risen to 212-1 at 
the latest date, or by some 111 per cent. The 
number of persons employed in this category 
constituted 51 per cent of all those reported 
in manufacturing at December 1, 1941, a pro- 
portion substantially in excess of that of 40 
per cent engaged in the durable goods indus- 
tries at the outbreak of hostilities. 

The increase in employment in the pro- 
duction of non-durable goods has also been 
impressive, the index rising by 34:6 per cent 
in the first twenty-seven months of warfare, 
to 170-4 at the latest date. The effect of 
recent events upon this class is minimized 
in the present comparison by the fact that 
there is normally a seasonal falling-off in 
activity in this class between September 1 and 
December 1. Within the durable and the 
non-durable goods groups, the increases have 
been of varying importance, but every branch 
of manufacturing has shared to some degree 
in the general expansion. In the former class, 
the outstanding advance has been in iron and 
steel and other metal divisions, and in the 
latter, in chemical plants. In both cases, the 
gain is directly a result of wartime pro- 
duction. 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





eo | OO S OO OOO S | | | — | | | | | | 


8 
+S 
on ° si 
< a3 ae) on es 
ee a 3.8 2 Bo m 
< =| ) S 
z fo | hee | 5 |) eS 
6) Sa) | ae |e 264 
Deer 19274 08 ne 108-1 AGT LIT ees At RRM Ato (ae a 
Dec 1928" ae. oe LUG 7a LOS 1h eee aes. lees Seen eas SLY 
Decree 19205 2k: ae 119-1 DIS Bp teens oleae lites 
Decree 19305) LOSSOE ST BLOO Ga dere. en eae ee 
Dec 193tea. +. 99-1 1g EY he Mapes St Wa Perl (a vere el 
Dec. 1939 Fone. 83-2 BO SO shee ee eee Re ee cte aia 
Decale 1983se 2. 91-8 USC AUI I (lhe Rl a ear mv [a 
Dec. 1, 1934....... 98-9 LOGO) [poets eam ies co ene une» bie 
Deca 1935s 2. LO4-Grib LO ssi lee anti heey aoe eet eek 
Deowle19sbrs. 4 Mog LA Ae 311 ice tal he Bee leave cal balalaal Bacal bay aera tarkaed 
Dees e1987 121-6 | 122-5 79°4 127-6 | 118-9 
IDE AOR pemee 114-0 | 109-8 85-4 121-5 97-2 
Dec. 1; 19892 .4....2 122-7 | 123-0 90-6 | 132-1 113-8 
Deceit 1940)s.2... 139-1 133-2 | 106-1 142-7 | 123-4 
Janet 19410 134-2 | 1380-0} 112-7} 187-5 | 121-9 
BANE) oo) by Oe eer 135-2 | 135-2 1380-6 | 142-7] 126-3 
Mariette a 185-3 135-1 144-0 | 147-3 119-7 
ADP. laschin chee wen 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 | 119-4 
Mayalewrrcace cae 145-5 136-5 96-8 | 156-2 115-2 
DPUMO Wy sers ete eects eee 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 
July eater ia eee 157-4 | 163-9 108-5 | 183-2 143-3 
Ag alec r tio int 160-6 | 164-2} 134-6 | 184-5 | 140-7 
Sepbuiee nents ane 162-7 164-1 130-2 182-1 143-8 
Octeieeee eco 165-8 175-4 | 121-1 194-8 154-6 
ING VRB cesta 167-6 179-6 112-8 198-1 160-7 
WOCelery a. sate oe 168-8 188-1 117-5 | 204-8 | 171-7 


Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 


as at Dec. 1, 1941} 100-0 8-3 -0"1 4-9 3:3 


a 
Le 8 aq As 
2 me} =) g 6 2 s aa 
o fa = ~ fas} te oO 8 
-Q 3 peli os Ad ® ac} 

g € g a 2 2 nS 
Co o) A AY = 7) < mo 
110-1 109-1 GMD f Sal ibrar atime [del aed | bead © 101-0 
112-6 119-7 11715 2 Wa NO REG BA aA CRSA EON SMES eS 107-9 
118-4 123-1 1A REX sl eae ote lM Ms i ee mle ee 108-3 
106-7 108-2 TTS OF iets eee ct ersee eect: [a ceeetess 100-0 
94-7 99-3 TOG Ottery. feraneestrss | ae cteca rs 90-5 
82-9 84-1 SOs ail see ree lee tisccche |e eieentecs 73 +5 
92-4 93-3 SO Sirens coca etcetera kta es 85-4 
96-4 101-7 OES NES ee lta ear lht. cette: 92-9 
103-8 107-0 TOL ACS spree den sneer sereatee: 99-3 


31-1 41-8 10-9 5-0 2:2 3°6 7-9 





Norz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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The improvement in the non-manufacturing 
industries in the first twenty-seven months of 
war has been considerable, although it has 
not been comparable in extent with that in 
manufacturing. In these divisions, the com- 
parison between the situation at the out- 
break of war and that at the beginning of 
December is also complicated by seasonal 
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movements in industry. This factor partly 
accounts for the particularly large gain shown 
in logging, as well as for a decline of nearly 
six per cent in construction at December 1, 
as compared with September 1, 1939. In 
mining, employment in the twenty-seven 
months has increased by nine per cent, in 
communications by 15-2 per cent, in trans- 


TasLe III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avsrace 1926=100). 


Industries 


Weight 1941 1941 
Marri fAact uri ss oer secs erie ses ee ae Rea oro oeos ais ere sto ani ic che Mivoralatoet 58-0 188-4 187-5 144-7 
Animal products—edible 2-1 178-4 185:8 165-6 
Muriand products G2 sma. ac vccosetreat time la ctelsiis aiciete ese. o.0.e cbepecdeontels 0-2 127°8 131-8 118-8 
Leather and products 1-7 144-1 144-0 121-3 
IBOots enGishoes (alinla tat ater te ierels ciataee eet Seis caters erates acs Release hea 1-1 133-8 134-7 116-2 
um beriand products yk acy aco cto rae arene tes ersleve tela ey aiaic le bmteve:  Seamyepen ee 3-6 112-9 119-5 97-5 
Rough andidressed:dumiber., nos siacisre. ee eiee hale eee aie siete cleus oahu 2-1 99-9 109-0 85-7 
UA Tbg ob hl o( ely ehe PENIS et CM Rone Oe eres 10 2 ku Oo Wi BAe Bd oa a PCS al A 0-6 118-4 118-2 106-3 
Other lumber, products we ae creer perce raelestel omtortys otelei vera ere: Peas ep aan 0-9 156-2 160-4 131-9 
AIUSICAIINSERIIMONGS cal nie aeraroretene itt iotere ole iararens choles aisinre Saks bya ion ests 0-1 86-1 86-2 75-6 
Plant products—edibley iyo hi tans la ee a terctescal a wlio aislere sis ie wieliecelshatere s Wises 3-0 158-3 172-2 139-7 
Pulp andipaper products is jlmiatere alesis rocks ovale eke cael te cession eo wwaiels cate 5-0 134-6 136-1 119-1 
UU ANG DAPCL: eric wc c abate es taker ce teeta state esta ery tee os arvie sie Gis aivie Uvererebs ede 2-2 124-1 127-9 110-3 
PADET PLOAUCEB ch ae tatoo io ee ROR tie se ee etic ha scl clasts oih dee lovelst cl ates 0-9 191-5 190-2 149-6 
Printing and publishing 1. tesco tere ek oe tiene Ae tine oc a sieometnens 1-9 128-8 128-3 119-9 
Rubber products jee cee ae ee ME Ree cee cin oc Marre ere 1-1 148-0 145-3 119-5 
FLOXUUE PFOAUCER LL, Ae. cis ete nee Un tree Ne ela tle chictatsnste nea dtaste ore withers Sie iete 8-6 165-6 166-4 151-4 
Mhresd Ayarn and (Clothier... cect seteinc tetera sie loses naar mente Maree 3-2 176-2 175-9 162-6 
Cottoniyarnandiclotha Sic trasivolasese src eine nie ie aie vitor etetereiaieteients 1-5 129-4 129-1 121-4 
Woollen: yarn ancdiclotinwipcscs cites cectee cicis eeate nels hehe ome aee eis 0-7 199-4 197-8 182-1 
Artificial silk: anda gOOdS lesen oseaine ee ee coe ce caste ine 0-7 582-9 585-9 542-9 
ELOSIELY, ANG t LOOSE deter «serene ook oleic Laeetat neste nee 1-4 147-8 147-2 139-8 
Garments and personal furnishings..................ecccccccccccceees 3-0 164-0 166-6 147-5 
Other textile products sccm jctte how aelaniis Mesectaisle: Hoi Ciolehslan wealetatste ancients 1-0 167-3 168-4 148-2 
EDDA C COM Oe ea ec NUS eels cc Meet ATG RP IRM Rs Lhe ny bP all Aa a Ne Da 0:6 116-1 116-0 104-9 
Beverages 0-8 235-2 231-2 198-8 
Chemicals and allied’ productstagicee snc coe ce te ele cet ee eel teae. 3°3 447-0 429-0 225-8 
Clay glassandistone ProduCtsaa eas sae tine wie ticle vena ce dee domadas 0-9 136-4 135-4 111-5 
Edectrichient and powe4@rs wasn ees sons ceamereteialn os bier valevoiclaieic eueanr tes 1-1 147-1 149-9 145-6 
HLSCETICAl A PDATALUB ok Lyer meee ern ers ster eites aus obscene cle eles an 1-9 230-4 227-0 178-0 
ETONTANG STOR DTOGUCTB ieee meeenete eh crere roger aita ico: Fea silo. orole he Ri etete or akees 19-9 248-0 238-6 158-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products.......... Mees Lisl keene aloe ae Me rdoied 1-8 237-7 233-3 180-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..................ccceccucccccccevess 1-5 241-1 233-5 182-5 
APriculburalimplomentsacc eect reese ele ce Resse te de eee 0-5 110-2 108-4 87°3 
MEANT VOHICIOS Meer miT ts ce tated etererarcrele ee ore its <i afs alleen oes Seid s-antea 7-9 210-0 202-0 138-7 
Automopilestand parcss..acere ssieisce tance ates eee ek cee ee oe 2-3 260-0 253-4 202-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing sn. yee te tees tee tees eee oe ee as « 1-6 587-9 549-8 291-4 
Heating appliances rss centre erties cajon chs o Sisle ceslee hal oer clone 0:3 163-8 171-6 153-8 
Jroniand steelkabrication (N7e8.) eas asces neers. sss aciies cece akc ele 1:0 257-4 255-1 192-8 
Foundry and machine shop products..............cccccececcceccccses 0-8 258-5 261-4 170-9 
Other-iron'and steel products: Li ae cen acter crciels apace eee cide watts wucateens 4-5 360-8 338-7 179-7 
Won-ferrous tHOLal products)at Webs aap eleeras oil siiemienieh tee ute 2-7 306-6 302-9 218-9 
Non-metallicanmineral products Aik ce wceinas s)sioige scenes oe eet oeclcakes « 0-8 185-0 188-3 177-0 
NiBcEllancOussem attra he ore inn be de Ie Me ter Line Sere atelores histo lace neels sfeiets 0-6 257-2 255-4 162-9 
MCOGRLTA Se ere ater te pT ere hs cL MN tee erie alas Ais cist 6 c Ulodaboee Rio cite oes 4-4 250-3 219-6 303-6 
J LUPE PS os Ja Fen tee Re, OL UR A Os ot. Lg to Ata le A oe a ead 5-1 183-5 185-0 172-6 
COTA ee oe, ab SEN Mis A Ore eral Baan Grell J LT FS ho I pee eee Oe a 1-6 101-2 99-4 97-4 
MG tallic onesie. Were beter shies rete aricih tris Ore ree Linea 2-8 369-1 378-9 349-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 0-7 167-4 166-7 144-8 
CommMUMications ees cok as. sere eae dole ses Scone Saat eee ae 1-6 100-6 100-0 90-6 
FROLG STS ARP eee eee ee lac cea ese Ae ere ka eae coats Oe Eee eich 0-4 117-0 118-0 102-3 
ERElLEP HONEST ye. aces Eee to ue RoR tS Me aint araie clestin  eriee Gate Stora 1-2 96-1 95-1 86-6 
PL Pans POrlatlon were ss Cac cen chee series roti e et Wat aes otek 7:8 104-1 102-8 92-5 
Street rallwaysandicartacona sc piniiecivc cee aeeme ora fee ee eee 2-2 149-5 151-3 141-2 
SLOAN all Wwayeorne ee weit e Clee tetera ier oc Ake Siteice Betiaiee Bardon 4-3 91-9 89-8 79-0 
Shippingand stevedOrinerieccx easels teehee eins some ok tock seek oe 1:3 98-7 97-3 89-1 
Construction and Maintemamce................... cece cece cece cece scees 10-7 143-4 147-7 165-9 
PESUTL GT Ocoee peer ees We AL Ott rsh, TRUDE ER chcte aM vecs torso Micaercicte he «Mh abort: che ite 4-3 167-3 167-8 125-9 
MELT EE Wa Vices eercys crore arare sk coerers vad cre TERR NEES TGs: Coane es one ean lee tie woe? 4-5 192-8 198-4 132-2 
EURULW ae epee Tea NE Oe oie Meme aap crag aneiys cldcc.d cieiere Ca reefers wc ianen 1-0 74-1 81-2 59-0 
SCEVICES 7 ee Nereis se teeeaminc h aeldete e Maameeaien seeciccinsabarocesecstom 2°2 170-4 173-7 147-8 
FIOteIBIANG TESLSUTANUBS ache es ioh ions Sete trees oie 8 ores cee oes rele e-weriras 1-3 162-7 166-5 140-1 
Poersonali(chietlyslaundries)isiic.st biccne tatecie e's «odie orsias oe aseeee selene. 0-9 183-8 186-2 161-2 
TAC Cee ee ea nan in er Rae Me etein dd aldcc ac ate ste mone eb eebie 10-2 167-1 163-4 154-4 
UATE mse ia rae 6 Pr EReEs ahictoch os Se PEN Iai RR SE! cy OORT Cr are aon sere On 7-9 177-8 171-8 162-6 
Wholesale ster mise seusec oa eaee an ence ites roars v die, fske create Ne Scotts 2-3 138-5 141-3 132-8 
PUG PG UCT CSREES IT SS 207. od 9 tien UL eee a Pe CL al 100-0 168-8 167-6 139-1 
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ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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portation by 15-7 per cent, in services by 
12-3 per cent, and in trade by 23-9 per cent. 
The falling-off already mentioned in construc- 
tion took place in highway and railway work, 
while building showed a substantial increase. 
The gain of 111-8 per cent in the last-named 
is largely due to construction of buildings 
required in the conduct of the war. 

All provinces have shared in the expansion 
recorded in the first twenty-seven months of 
war, the gains varying from about 20 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces, to 61:6 per cent in 
the Maritimes; in Quebec, the index number 
in this period rose by almost 40 per cent, 
while that in Ontario was 49:7 per cent higher 
at December 1, 1941, than when war was 
declared. 

Each of the eight cities for which data are 
segregated has shown substantial increases, 
exceeding those indicated in the various prov- 
inces to which the municipalities belong. The 
greatest advances have been in Hamilton and 
Windsor, as a result of the concentration of 
the heavy manufacturing industries in those 
centres; the gains therein amounted to 75 
per cent and 112 per cent, respectively. In 
Montreal, there has been an increase of 46 
per cent, in Quebec City, of 52 per cent, in 
Toronto, of 55 per cent, in Ottawa, of 514 
per cent, in Winnipeg, of 35 per cent and in 
Vancouver, of 41 per cent. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the ninth tabulation of statis- 
tics of weekly earnings as reported by estab- 
lishments ordinarily employing 15 persons 
and over, are contained in the present report. 
The figures are preliminary. 

The 1,688,005 men and women employed at 
December 1 by the 12,795 establishments 
furnishing information to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics were paid $46,128,842 for 
services they rendered in the final week in 
November. In their last report, these estab- 
lishments had indicated a staff of 1,675,645 
employees, whose earnings in the period of 
observation in October had amounted to 
$45,272,064. An increase of 12,360 or 0-7 
per cent, in the number of employees was 
accompanied by a gain of $856,778, or 1-9 
per cent in the aggregate payrolls. These 
advances follow those of 1:1 per cent in the 
personnel, and 3-6 per cent in the earnings 
shown in the last bulletin. 

There was a further advance in the per 
capita earnings, which rose by 31 cents to 
$27.33 in the last week in November. 
Despite the continued dilution of labour, the 
weekly earnings of the average wage-earner 
have recently shown steady gains. In the 
last week in August, the per capita was $26.03, 
in September, $26.36, and in October, $27.02. 


Th earnings of the 1,676,193 employees 
reported by the 12,775 establishments whose 
returns were then tabulated in the last report 
had amounted to $45,279,584 in the last week 
in October, a per capita average of $27.02. The 
present report shows slight revisions in some 
of the figures previously issued, due to the 
inclusion of late returns and to the correction 
of errors in the reported data which became 
apparent only by comparison with the statis- 
tics for pay periods in the succeeding months. 


Index numbers of earnings—Pending the 
establishment of a more satisfactory basic 
period for an index number of earnings, the 
data furnished for the last week in May have 
been revised to serve as a Starting point from 
which may be measured the current changes 
in the purchasing power distributed in pay- 
rolls by the establishments co-operating in the 
current surveys of employment and earnings. 
The employees of such firms constitute a large 
proportion of the total working forces en- 
gaged in industries other than agriculture in 
the Dominion. The presentation of the 
figures of earnings in the form of an index 
number gives a clearer picture of the situation 
than can be obtained from the use of the 
current aggregate or average capita figures. The 
latter especially are affected very considerably 
by the dilution of labour which has been a 
marked feature of the situation in recent 
months. 


The firms furnishing information for the 
first of December, as already stated, reported 
the disbursement of $46,128,842 in.salaries and 
wages for the final week in November, as 
compared with $45,272,064 in the last week, 
in October, while the payrolls that the same 
employers distributed to those on their staffs 
at June 1 for services rendered in the last 
week in May amounted to $38,584,139. An 
index number based upon this figure had, 
therefore, risen to 117:3 in the last week 
in October, and to 119-6 in the last week in 
November. The upward movement has been 
steadily maintained during the summer, the 
revised index numbers of earnings in the period 
of observation in June being 103-9 in July, 
106-8, in August, 109-7 and in September, 
113-2. Meanwhile, an index number of em- 
ployment recalculated on the comparable base, 
rose to 102-9 at July 1, 105-0 at August 1, 
106-5 at September 1, 108-4 at October 1, 
109-7 at November 1 and 110-4 at December 
1. The reported payrolls in the last seven 
months have, therefore, increased at a higher 
rate than the numbers on the payrolls, not- 
withstanding the employment of growing 
numbers of inexperienced workers whose earn- 
ings are usually lower than those having 
longer service. Among the factors contri- 
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buting to this situation may be mentioned the 
growing concentration of workers in the 
highly-paid heavy industries, the payment of 
wartime cost-of-living allowances, frequently 
at rising rates, and the extensive use of over- 
time work, 


Manufacturing—In manufacturing, pre- 
liminary index numbers of payrolls show even 
more pronounced gains than those in all in- 
dustries, although large numbers of inex- 
perienced workers are still being added to the 
personnel. From 100 in the last week in May, 
the earnings of those employed in factories 
rose to 103-7 in June, 107-3 in July, 110-9 
in August, 115-5 in September, to 120°4 in 
October and 123-5 in the period of observation 
in November. Meanwhile, the index of em- 
ployment on a comparable base, has risen to 
112-1 at December 1. A comparison of these 
data with those prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows similar 
movements; from May 15 to December 15, 
the American index of payrolls in manufac- 
turing advanced by 17-9 per cent and that of 
employment by 7-4 per cent. 

The 979,881 persons employed at December 
1 by the co-operating manufacturers throughout 
the Dominion were paid $27,585,494 for their 
services in the preceding week. The same 
firms had employed 975,246 persons at the 
beginning of November, and had disbursed 
$26,909,158 in earnings in the last week in 
October. The increase of 0-5 per cent in the 
number of employees was accompanied by that 
of 2-5 per cent in their aggregate earnings. 
The per capita average accordingly also showed 
a gain, rising from $27.59 in the last week 
in October, to $28.15 in the last week in 
November. 

There was a further important advance 
in the employment afforded in the durable 
goods division of manufacturing, and the 
earnings in this class also rose steeply; the 
increase in the former was 2:1 per cent, and 
that in the reported payrolls, 4:6 per cent. 
In the non-durable class, on the other hand, a 
reduction of 1-1 per cent in employment was 
accompanied by an increase of 0:3 per cent 
in the reported earnings. This disparity in 
these figures is partly due to the fact that 
many of those laid off were seasonal em- 
ployees, whose work was irregular, their 
earnings consequently being relatively low; 
however, the payment of higher cost-of-living 
allowances, together with other factors, con- 
tributed to the discrepancy shown in the 
number of employees and the reported earn- 
ings in the non-durable goods group. 

The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
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products, largely petroleum products; those in 
the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal and pulp 
and paper industries were also unusually high. 
These classes employ a large proportion of 
males, and require many highly skilled and 
experienced workers. 


In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and 
textile groups, in which considerable numbers 
of females are employed; not only are the 
earnings in these categories affected by the 
sex distribution, but also by the age distribu- 
tion of workers therein, since the women 
workers tend, in the main, to belong to the 
younger age groups. In considering the rela- 
tive earnings, it must also be noted that the 
existence or the absence of overtime work is 
also a factor, while the employment of any 
considerable number of casual workers greatly 
affects the per capita earnings in any industry. 

Logging—In logging, there was a _ sub- 
stantial increase in the number of employees 
reported, accompanied by a smaller gain in 
the aggregate earnings; the disparity is due 
in general to the fact that those added to the 
working forces are usually taken on at the 
lower rates of pay, while it is also probable 
that many of the additional workers were 
not employed throughout the pay period re- 
ported. The per capita average showed a de- 
cline, falling from $18.66 in the last week in 
October, to $17.85 in the last week in Novem- 
ber. It must again be mentioned that the 
figures of earnings given in this report make 
no allowance for the value of board and 
lodging, frequently, a part of the remuneration 
of employees in logging camps. 


Mining —Employment in mining showed a 
decline of 0-8 per cent and there was a de- 
crease of 4:2 per cent in the aggregate earn- 
ings, most of which was in the metallic ore 
division. The statistics show that 86,283 
persons were paid $2,924,207 for their services 
in the last week in November, a per capita 
figure of $33.89. The average per employee 
in the last week in October had been $35.08. 
The difference largely results from an indus- 
trial dispute. 

Communications—In communications, there 
was a gain of 0-6 per cent in the number 
employed, and of 1-4 per cent in the weekly 
earnings. The average pay envelope con- 
tained $27.51 in the period of observation 
in November, compared with $27.30 in the 
same week in October. 

Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported at December 1 an aggregate 
working force of 131,177 men and women, 
whose earnings in the preceding week amounted 
to $4,594,147. The former figure was higher 
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by 1-2 per cent than that at November 1 
and the reported earnings in the last week in 
November were higher by 4:6 per cent than 
those disbursed by the same employers in the 
final week in October. There was accord- 
ingly a large increase in the average earnings 
of the individual, which rose from $33.90 in 
the last week in October to $35.02 in the 
same period in November. Part of the in- 
crease was due to the payment of retroactive 
cost-of-living allowances to certain classes of 
steam railway employees. 

Construction—Construction, on the whole, 
was quieter, there being a loss of 2:9 per 
cent in the number of workers, and 2:4 per 
cent in the reported earnings. There were 
reductions in employment in building, rail- 
way and highway construction and mainte- 
nance. In building the payrolls were also lower, 
but those reported in the railway and highway 
divisions were higher. The per capita earnings 
in the group as a whole rose from $24.01 in the 
last week in October, to $24.14 in the period of 
observation in November. 


Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns showed a seasonal decline in 
the number of their employees, together with 
a reduction of the same proportion in the 
aggregate earnings reported. The contents 
of the average pay envelope were therefore 
unchanged, being $16.75 in the final week in 
both October and November. These averages 
are lower than in any other industrial group, 
partly because of considerable proportions of 
female and part-time workers, and partly 
because the earnings quoted exclude the 
value of board and lodging, in many cases a 
part of the remuneration of employees in 
hotels and restaurants. This group accounts 
for some 61 per cent of those in the service 
industry. 

Trade—In trade, there was a gain of 2-2 
per cent in the number of persons on the 
staffs, accompanied by an advance of 2:7 per 
cent in the aggregate payrolls distributed. 
The reported per capita earnings, therefore, 
slightly increased, being $23.19 in the last 
week in November as compared with $23.08 
in the last week in October. 


Finance —In the financial group, 62,947 men 
and women were reported to have earned 
$1,855,591 in the last week in November, a 
per capita average of $2948. In the last 
return, their employees had aggregated 63,252, 
and their earnings, $1,850,450, an average of 
$29.26 per employee. The inclusion of the 
data for the financial organizations raises the 
general per capita figure of earnings in the 
Dominion to $27.40 in the last week in Nov- 
ember, as compared with $27.10 in the same 
period in October. 


Provincially —A review of the data for the 
various areas shows generally increased em- 
ployment in six of the provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia being 
the exceptions. Of these three, Manitoba and 
British Columbia also reported declines in the 
aggregate payrolls disbursed by the co- 
operating establishments. In Prince Edward 
Island also, the total earnings were lower in 
the last week in November than in the same 
period in October. In the remaining six 
provinces, the aggregate earnings reported for 
the one week in November were greater than 
in October. The average per capita earnings 
were generally higher except in Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick; the falling-off in 
the latter is due to the fact that most of the 
gain in employment in that province took 
place in logging, where, as already stated, the 
Parnings are usually below the average. 


Employment and Earnings—Table 1 at the 
end of this report gives preliminary data 
on employment and earnings for various 
industries in each of the five economic areas. 
The industrial groups included are those em- 
ploying considerable numbers of persons; in 
those which appear in each of the economic 
areas, it 1s interesting to note that similarity 
in the levels of the average earnings, in rela- 
tion to each other and also in relation to the 
general. average in the same area. Thus, in 
pulp and paper and iron and steel, which are 
important in the industrial distribution in 
most of the areas, the reported earnings in 
each case were considerably above the average 
for the majority of manufacturing classes, as 
well as being higher than in manufacturing as 
a whole; they also exceeded the all-industries 
figure in the same area. The variation in the 
earnings of those employed in iron and steel 
manufacturing was from $29.95 in the Mari- 
time Provinces in the last week in November 
and $30.91 in the Prairie Provinces to $32.14 
in Quebec, $33.30 in British Columbia and 
$33.50 in Ontario. In the pulp and paper 
division, the range was from $29.95 in the 
Maritime Provinces as a unit, to $32.67 in 
British Columbia. The extent of overtime 
work contributed largely to the differences in 
many of the figures shown in the various 
areas. 


‘Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
the lowest figures in most provinces are those 
reported in logging and services, in both of 
which board and lodging frequently constitute 
part of the remuneration of employees; allow- 
ance is not made in these statistics for 
earnings in this form. In British Columbia, 
however, the earnings reported in bush work 
are above the provincial average. In trade, 
the earnings in the last week in November 
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varied from $20.91 in the Maritime Provinces 
to $2428 in the Prairie Provinces, where the 
wholesale group employs an unusually large 
proportion of those engaged in trading estab- 
lishments. In general, the earnings in the 
wholesale division are higher than those in 
retail establishments, in which the proportion 
of women workers is higher, as is also the 
proportion of part-time employees. In all 
cases, the earnings of those engaged in trans- 
portation are considerably above the average, 
and in most provinces, the earnings of those 
in mining are also relatively high. 


Siz Leading Cities—Increases in the num- 
ber of employees and in the aggregate payrolls 
were reported in six of the eight centres for 
which data are segregated. The following 
showed improvement in both cases; Montreal, 
Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
Vancouver. In Windsor and Winnipeg, the 
trend of employment was downward. In the 
former, however, the reported payrolls were 
higher, while in the latter, the earnings 
decreased moderately, but nevertheless by a 
rather larger proportion than was shown in the 
number of employees. As a result, the per 
capita average earnings in Winnipeg were 
slightly lower, falling from $26.17 in the 
last week in October, to $26.11 in the last 
week in November. The average in Van- 
couver, at $27.86, was also lower, by two 
cents. In the other cities above enumerated, 
the per capita weekly earnings were higher 
in November, 


Employment by Economic Areas 


In Prince Edward island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, 
the trend of employment at December 1 was 
upward, the largest of the gains being in 
Quebec. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, however, there was a 
seasonal contraction, that in British Columbia 
being most pronounced. Industrial activity 
in the various provinces generally was set at 
a higher level than in December of any other 
year for which information is available. 


Maritime Provinces——In this area, improve- 
ment was indicated im textile and iron and 
steel manufacturing, and in logging, mining, 
transportation and trade. The seasonal increases 
in transportation and logging were greatest. 
On the other hand, construction was quieter, 
and there was a minor decline in services. 
Returns were furnished by 924 firms in the 
Maritime Provinces employing 140,767 work- 
ers, as against 134,256 at Novermber 1. This 
advance of 6.511 persons was contra-seasonal in 
character, the movement having been down- 
ward in sixteen of the twenty preceding 
Decembers for which data are available. The 
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index at the latest date, standing at 188-1, 
was the highest figure in the record. 

At December 1, 1940, the 874 reporting estab- 
lishments had 99,157 employees, as compared 
with 99,554 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
further substantial improvement, continuing the 
uninterruptedly favourable movement indi- 
cated, since March; the latest gain was contrary 
to the usual seasonal movement at Decem- 
ber 1. Statements were received from 3,198 
employers of 524,467 persons, or 7,547 more 
than at the first of November. The index 
rose from 177-1 in the preceding month, to 
a new maximum of 179:8 at December 1, 
1941, when it was some 30 per cent higher 
than at the same date in 1940. 

Manufacturing showed moderate, contra- 
seasonal improvement as compared with 
November 1, 1941. Large gains were reported 
in iron and steel plants and there was im- 
provement on a smaller scale in the non- 
ferrous metal, chemical and rubber division. 
Pulp and paper, lumber, textile, food and a 
few other classes were slacker, the losses in 
some cases being seasonal. Transportation 
and services also released employees, but the 
reductions were not pronounced. On the 
other hand, logging, construction and main- 
tenance and trade afforded more employment; 
the increase in logging was greatest. It was, 
however, on a smaller scale than that recorded 
at December 1 in 1940. . 

Statistics for the same date in 1940 had 
been tabulated from 3,125 firms in Quebec 
with a combined payroll of 429,149 persons; 
this was a contra-seasonal increase of 2,756 
from their staffs in the preceding month. 


Ontarto—Employment in Ontario showed 
a further moderate advance at December 1, 
1941; the trend at that date in other years 
of the record has usually been downward. 
Improvement was noted, on the whole, in 
manufacturing, largely in chemical and iron 
and steel plants, although there were also 
gains in leather, non-ferrous metal and 
electrical apparatus factories. On the other 
hand, contractions were reported in lumber, 
food and pulp and paper. Among the non- 
manufacturing industries, logging and trade 


afforded increased employment. Mining, 
transportation and construction, however, 
showed seasonal curtailment, that in con- 


struction being considerable. The 5,532 em- 
ployers making returns for December 1, 1941, 
had a staff of 705,857, compared with 702,193 
at the beginning of November. The index, 
at 174-0, compared favourably with that of 
142-7 at the same date in 1940. The 5,378 
establishments whose statistics were then com- 
piled had 570,326 persons on their paylists, 
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Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines were 
indicated in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, but 
there was moderate improvement in Alberta 
at the date under review, the 1,802 co-operating 
firms reported that they had released 770 
workers, reducing their staffs to 183,389. This 
decrease was below the average for the 
beginning of December in the period, 1921- 
1940. Manufacturing, mining, logging and re- 
tail trade showed improvement, while there 
were seasonal losses in transportation and 
construction; the decline in the latter was 
considerable. Within the manufacturing divis- 
ion, increased activity was indicated in iron 
and steel, chemical and animal food factories; 
the gains in these were partly offset by 
seasonal curtailment in the lumber, textile 
and vegetable food divisions. Industrial 
activity generally at the beginning of Decem- 
ber was at a higher level than at the same 
date in any other year for which data are 
available; the November 1 and December 1 
index numbers of 136-1 and 135-5, respectively, 
were the highest indicated in any month of 
the record. 

Data for December 1, 1940, were received 
from 1,771 establishments with 155,996 em- 
ployees, compared: with 157,214 at the first 
of November, 1940. 


British Columbia—Contractions were re- 
ported in British Columbia, in accordance 
with the movement almost invariably noted 
at the beginning of December. There were 
moderate gains in shipping and. retail trade, 
and, within the manufacturing division, in 
iron’ and steel factories. However, the trend 
in manufacturing as a whole was downward, 
due to seasonal losses in the animal and vege- 
table food, lumber and non-ferrous metal 
groups. Logging and construction were also 
quieter. A rather smaller decrease had been 
noted at December 1, 1940, when the index 
was many points below the latest figure, which 
is higher than in any other December for 
which information is available. The 1,339 
firms making returns for the date under review 
had 133,525 employees, as compared with 
138,117 in their preceding statement. At 
December 1, 1940, 1,300 employers had re- 
ported a staff of 109,720 persons. 

Table II gives index numbers by provinces 
and economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Lessened activity was indicated in Windsor 
and Winnipeg. In Ottawa, there was little 
general change in the situation, while the 
trend was upward in Quebec City, Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton and Vancouver, these gains 
ranged from 0-1 per cent in Ottawa, to 2-4 
per cent in Toronto. Employment in each of 
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these eight cities was decidedly more active 
than in any other December in the record. 


' Montreal—There was a considerable in- 
crease in the employment afforded in Mont- 
real by the 1,848 co-operating firms, whose 
staffs were enlarged by 2,422 persons to 
242,327 at the beginning of December. Manu- 
facturing on the whole reported improvement, 
mainly in iron and steel, but also in non- 
ferrous metals and a number of other classes. 
Textile plants, on the other hand, released 
employees. Construction and maintenance 
and trade afforded more employment, while 
Services were quieter, and other non-manufac- 
turing divisions showed little general change. 
Expansion had also been noted at the same date 
of last year, but the index of employment was 
then decidedly below that of 159-8 at the 
latest date, when it was at its high point for 
this record of twenty-one years. 

The 1,804 establishments furnishing returns 
for December 1, 1940, had reported 197,680 men 
and women on their paylists. 

Quebec.—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
showed a further upward movement, accord- 
ing to the 219 employers whose returns were 
received, and who had 26,985 employees at 
December 1. There was continued improve- 
ment in manufacturing, mainly in the chemical, 
iron and steel and textile groups; trade and 
construction were also busier. ‘No general 
change had been noted at the beginning of 
December in 1940, when the index was much 
lower than the latest figure of 194-6; this 
was the highest to date. The previous 
maximum was that of 190-7 at November 
1, 1941. Statements for December 1, 1940, 
had been received from 218 concerns with 
20,753 persons on their payrolls. 

Toronto—lIncreases in personnel were re- 
corded in Toronto by the 1,912 co-operating 
firms, who employed 220,245 workers, as 
compared with 215,150 at the beginning of 
November. Manufacturing showed note- 
worthy improvement, the greatest gains being 
in iron and steel and chemical plants. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, construction 
and trade were also busier, while transportation 
released some employees. An increase had 
been registered at December 1, of the year 
before, but the index of employment then was 
many points lower than that of 171-6 at the 
latest date. For December 1, 1940, 1,843 estab- 
lishments had made returns, showing that 
they employed 177,350 men and women 
compared with 175,858 at November 1. 

Ottawa—No general change in industrial 
activity was indicated in Ottawa, where manu- 
facturing showed moderate curtailment; trade, 
however, was seasonally busier. Within the 
manufacturing division, there were losses in 
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lumber, pulp and paper and iron and steel 
plants. Two hundred and forty-three firms 
recorded a combined payroll of 21,675 workers, 
as against 21,655 in their last report. Employ- 
ment was at a much higher level than at the 
beginning of December, 1940, when a decline 
had been indicated by 239 employers, with 
17,655 persons on their paylists. 

Hamiuton—A further gain was made in 
Hamilton. An aggregate force of 58,287 em- 
ployees was reported by the 343 firms fur- 
nishing data, being an increase of 1,069 over 
their staffs at November 1. Manufacturing 
as a whole was more active, the improvement 
taking place largely in electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel plants. Construction released 
employees, while trade showed a seasonal gain. 
The index, at 178-6 was decidedly higher than 
at the same date a year ago, when greater 
expansion had been reported by the 333 co- 
operating establishments, whose payrolls had 
aggregated 45,072 men and women. 

Windsor—There was a further slight decline 
in Windsor, mainly in construction works, 
while other divisions showed little change on 
the whole. Statements were tabulated from 
199 employers with 33,1779 workers at the 
beginning of December, compared with 33,255 
in the preceding month. A small gain had 
been recorded at December 1, 1940, when 
information had been received from 196 
firms with 26,186 employees. The index then 
was many points lower than that of 244-1 
at the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Following eight months of un- 
interrupted gains, employment in Winnipeg 
showed a small decline, according to data 
received from 561 establishments employing 
55,418 persons, or 131 fewer than at Novem- 
ber 1. Improvement was recorded in trade, 
but construction and services were not so 
active, while there was little general change 
in manufacturing. The general index, at 
132-9, was nearly 23 points higher than at the 
same date of last year, when an increase had 
been reported by the 540 employees furnish- 
ing data, whose working forces had aggregated 
48,245. 

Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver con- 
tinued to expand, according to 586 employers 
of 58,414 workers, as compared with 57,464 in 
the preceding month. Manufacturing showed a 
further advance, mainly in iron and steel 
products, and transportation and trade also 
afforded more employment. Construction, 
however, was quieter. A small gain, on the 
whole, had been indicated at the beginning 
- of December, 1940, when the 571 co-operating 
firms had employed 44,145 men and women; 
the index then was 36 points lower than that 
of 165-7 at the latest date. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —A slightly upward move- 
ment was reported at December 1 in manu- 
facturing establishments, 7,055 of which em- 
ployed 979,881 operatives, compared with 
975,246 at November 1. Reflecting this 
moderate gain, the index (1926=100) rose 
from its previous maximum of 187°6 at 
November 1 to 188-4 at the date under review. 
As compared, with the December 1, 1940, index 
of 144-7, there was an increase of over 30 per 
cent, representing employment for some 227,400 
additional workers over the twelve months. 

As already stated, an adivance in manu- 
facturing at December 1 is contra-seasonal, 
the trend having been downward in sixteen 
of the twenty preceding Decembers for which 
statistics are available. After correction for 
seasonal movement, the index therefore con- 
tinued its upward movement (the twenty- 
third in succession), rising from 185°9 at 
November 1 to 190-6 at the beginning of 
December. Like the crude index, the season- 
ally-adjusted figure was then at its maximum 
in the period since 1920. 

Curtailment, largely seasonal in character, 
was indicated in the food, lumber, textile, 
pulp and paper, electric light and power and 
miscellaneous non-metallic mineral product 
industries. On the other hand, improvement 
was reported in the tobacco, chemical, electri- 
cal apparatus, non-ferrous metal and iron and 
steel divisions. The greatest expansion was in 
iron and steel factories, whose staffs were en- 
larged by over 12,400 persons, bringing them 
to the highest figure ever recorded. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100), 
have been as follows at December 1 in recent 
years, 1941, 188-4; 1940, 144-7; 1989, 122-2; 
1938, 100-1 and 1937, 116-3. 

For December 1, 1940, 6,794 establishments 
had furnished statistics showing that they 
employed a force of 744,885 men and women, 
compared with 744,394 in the preceding month. 
The index, at 144-7, was then decidedly lower 
than that of 188-4 at December 1, 1941. 


Logging—There were continued advances in 
logging, according to 456 companies with 
74,264 persons in their employ, or 9,107 more 
than in the preceding month. The increase 
was below the average at December 1 in the 
experience of the years since 1920, being also 
smaller than that noted at the same date in 
1940. This probably resulted to a considerable 
extent from the difficulty experienced by some 
camps in obtaining the required labour. The 
index at the latest date was 250-3; this was 


“considerably lower than that of 303-6 at 


December 1, 1940, when employment in the 
bush was exceptionally’ active. The largest 
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gains at the date under review were in Quebec, 
but there were also important increases in 
New Brunswick, Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Mining —Coal-mining was seasonally brisker, 
and the mining of other non-metallic minerals 
also showed slight improvement. The extrac- 
tion of metallic ores, however, afforded less 
employment, On the whole, there was a 
moderate decrease in employment in the 
mining group. This falling-off slightly ex- 
ceeded the small reduction which has been 
the average change in mining at December 
1 in the last twenty years. Returns for the 
date under review were compiled from 420 
mine operators, whose forces included 86,283 
workers, or 706 fewer than at November 1. 
A slight loss had also been registered at 
December 1 of a year ago, but the index was 
then nearly eleven points lower than that of 
183°5 at the latest date. 


Communications —A small increase in per- 
sonnel was noted in communications, in which 
164 additional persons were reported. The co- 
operating companies and branches had 26,879 
employees at the date under review. The 
latest index was several points higher than in 
the early winter of 1940, when there had been 
a moderate reduction in the group as a whole. 


Transportation—Transportation afforded 
more employment according to returns from 
554 employers of 131,177 workers, compared 
with 129,594 in the preceding month. Local 
transportation and storage reported curtail- 
ment, but employment on steam railways and 
in shipping and stevedoring was more active. 
Curtailment had been indicated at the 
beginning of December, 1940, and the index 
then was nearly 12 points lower than that of 
104-1 at the latest date. The general in- 
crease at December 1, 1941, was contra- 
seasonal, according to the experience of the 
years, 1921-1940. . 


Construction and Maintenance-—There were 
seasonal reductions in construction and main- 
tenance, losses being shown in the building, 
railway and highway divisions. The general 
decline was below the average for December 1. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
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The forces of the 1,440 contractors furnishing 
date aggregated 180,125 employees, as com- 
pared with 185,531 at November 1. Employ- 
ment in this group as a whole was in much 
greater volume than at December 1, 1940, 
the contraction then reported having been 
much larger. 


Services—Employment in hotels and 
restaurants and in laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants was quieter. Returns were compiled 
from 614 establishments with 37,968 men and 
women on their payrolls, or 738 fewer than at 
the beginning of November. A falling-off on 
a smaller scale had been shown at December 
1, 1940, but the index then was lower than at 
the beginning of December, 1941. 


Trade—Important additions to staffs were 
recorded in retail trade, while wholesale houses 
made seasonal reductions in their forces; the 
general gain in trade was smaller than that 
indicated at December 1, 1940, but employ- 
ment then was not so active. The 2,195 co- 
operating wholesalers and retailers had 171,428 
persons in their employ at December 1, 1941, 
or 3,721 more than in the preceding month. 

Finance—The 761 financial institutions and 
branches furnishing data for December 1 em- 
ployed 62,947 men and women, as compared 
with 63,252 in their last report. The index 
stood at 121-9; in the preceding month it was 
122-5, while at December 1, 1940, the figure 
had been 112-7. The addition of the returns 
for this group to those already given for the 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, service and trade 
industries brings to 1,750,952 the number of 
persons in recorded employment in 13,556 
establishments, and lowers the general index 
of 168-8 in the eight industries just enumerated, 
to 166°5. When the employees of financial 
organizations are added to the statistics for 
November 1, 1941, the general index was 
lowered from 167-6 to 165-4. The index at 
December 1, 1940, had stood at 139-1 without 
the figures for the finance group, and 137-8 
when they were included. 


Index numbers in industries are given in 
Table 111. 


at the Close of December, 194] 


unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

Reports were tabulated at the end of 
December from 2,100 labour organizations hav- 
ing a total membership of 321,314 persons, of 
whom 16,660 or a percentage of 5-2, were 
unemployed, in contrast with percentages of 
3°3 at the close of November and 7:4 at the 
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end of December, 1940. The December per- 
centage of unemployment was the lowest in 
trade union records for any corresponding 
month since 1919. 
The moderate employment contraction 
shown in December from the preceding month 
was due principally to marked decreases in 
work afforded lumber workers and to the 
moderate reductions in employment in manu- 
facturing, transportation and in the building 
and construction trades. A fractional advance 
over November was reflected in Nova Scotia 
returns. On the other hand, there were 
nominal reductions in employment of union 
members in ‘New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan. Slight recessions were 
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exception of Prince Edward Island. Improve- 
ment on a moderate scale over the November 
returns was observed in Halifax, while in 
Saint John and Winnipeg there were nominal! 
contractions. A tendency toward slightly re- 
duced employment was apparent in Montreal, 
Regina and Vancouver and in Edmonton there 
was an appreciable decrease in available work; 
in Toronto there was a pronounced contraction 
due chiefly to between season lay-offs. In 
comparison with the returns tabulated at the 
close of December, 1940, employment rose 
substantially among Montreal and Vancouver 
union members. Nominal improvement only, 
was apparent in Halifax, Saint John and 
Regina; in Winnipeg the percentage of 
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indicated in reports received from Alberta 
and British Columbia unions. In Ontario there 
was a substantial contraction in work afforded, 
due principally to seasonal influences. In 
contrast with reports received at the close of 
December, 1940, advances of noteworthy pro- 
portions occurred in Quebec and appreciable 
increases were apparent in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. Advances of lesser degree 
were reflected in returns received from unions 
in Nova Scotia and Alberta; nominal increases, 
only, were noted in New Brunswick and Mani- 
toba. On the other hand, in Ontario, there 
was a fractional recession. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
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unemployment remained unchanged. On the 
other hand, unions in Edmonton indicated a 
slight decrease and in Toronto there was a 
moderate contraction. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1935, to date. The 
curve of unemployment in January, 1941, was 
at a slightly lower level than at the end of 
December, 1940, thus indicating a slight 
improvement in employment. In February, 
the curve showed a nominal incline from 
January, thus manifesting a fractional con- 
traction in employment. During March, the 
level of the curve declined slightly from 
February and from that month to the close 
of August pursued a downward course. The 
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level reached by the curve at the end of 
August proved to be the lowest point attained 
during the year, thus reflecting in that period, 
the most favourable employment conditions. 
During September, October and November the 
curve continued to incline slightly each month, 
and in December there was a further moderate 
rise, thus manifesting during these months 
continued contractions in the volume of work 
available; recessions which were due mainly 
to seasonal influences, 

Reports were tabulated from 663 unions in 
the manufacturing industries. These organi- 
zations had a total membership of 145,612 
persons, of whom 6,844, or a percentage of 
4-7 were without work, in contrast with 
percentages of 2-7 at the end of the previous 


month and 6°8 at the end of December, 1940. - 


In comparison with November, bakers and con- 
fectioners and leather workers were slightly 
better engaged; among woodworkers and clay, 
glass and stone, and soft drink workers con- 
ditions were fractionally improved. Electric 
current employees, textile and carpet workers, 
tailors, butchers, meat and fish packers, 
rubber, jewellery, mine, mill and drillermen 
and gas workers, were reported as being fully 
employed; the percentage who were without 
work among metal polishers remained identical 
with that reported in the preceding month. 
On the other hand, nominal contractions were 
apparent in reports received from unions of 
papermakers, printing pressmen and hat, cap 
and glove workers. Slightly lower employ- 
ment levels were observed among cigar and 
tobacco workers and general labourers. A 
contraction although on a small scale only, 
was in evidence likewise, among members in 
the iron and steel trades and marked recessions 
were indicated by garment and fur workers; 
these were due principally to the usual seasonal 
lull. A large majority of the trades partici- 
pated in the upward movement over Decem- 
ber, 1940. Employment for woodworkers and 
hat, cap and glove workers rose substantially; a 
much higher employment level was noted, 
likewise, for members in the iron and steel 
trades. On the other hand, unions of garment 
workers indicated an appreciable contraction 
in available work; among fur workers, especi- 
ally when viewed from the percentage stand- 
point, the recessions were quite pronounced. 


Reports were tabulated from 56 unions of 
coal miners, whose total membership was 
22,463 persons. Of these, 234, or a percentage 
of 1:0 were without work, in contrast with 
percentages of 0:9 in the previous month and 
2-9 at the close of December, 1940. In New 
Brunswick union members were again reported 
as having adequate work. On the other hand, 
nominal decreases were manifested in re- 
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turns received from Nova Scotia, Alberta 
and British Columbia. In comparison with 
the situation at the end of December, 1940, 
conditions in Nova Scotia and British Colum- 
bia were moderately improved; in Alberta 
the increase was nominal, only. As in the. 
previous comparison, New Brunswick mem- 
bers were reported as fully employed. 
Returns were tabulated from 243 unions in 
the building and construction trades. These 
organizations had a combined membership of 
36,044 persons, of whom 3,809 or a per- 
centage of 10-6 were unemployed, in compari- 
son with percentages of 8°6 at the end of 
November, and 15-6 at the close of Decem- 
ber, 1940. In contrast with November, minor 
adivances were in evidence among bridge and 
structural iron workers; among electrical 
workers and hod carriers and building labourers 
there were nominal increases, only. The per- 
centage of unemployed members among 
unions of tile layers, lathers and roofers re- 
mained identical with that of the preceding 
month. On the contrary, a fractional decline 
was manifested by plumbers and steamfitters. 
Retarded activity although on a small scale, 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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was observed among granite and stonecutters 
and painters, decorators and paper-hangers; a 
moderate contraction was noted for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers and carpenters 
and joiners. Viewed from the percentage 
standpoint, although involving comparatively 
few members, steam shovelmen indicated 
rather marked recessions. A large majority 
of the trades participated in the upward 
movement over December, 1940. Much higher 
employment levels were in evidence among 
carpenters and’ joiners and advances, to a lesser 
degree, were observed in returns received 
from unions of bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers. Hod carriers and building labour- 
ers and plumbers and steamfitters reported 
heightened activity, although on a small scale. 
From the percentage viewpoint, bridge and 
structural ironworkers were much better em- 
ployed, but as their membership is com- 
paratively small, this change didi not involve 
many members. On the contrary, conditions 
among granite and stone-cutters showed a 
moderate contraction; a fractional decrease 
only was apparent among steam shovelmen. 


Reports were tabulated from 846 organi- 
zations in the transportation industries, whose 
total membership was 75,496 persons. Of these 
3,669, or a percentage of 4-9 were without work, 
in contrast with 2-6 per cent at the end of 
November and 5:4 per cent at the close of 
December, 1940. The percentage of unem- 
ployment among teamsters and chauffeurs 
remained unchanged from November; among 
street and electric railway employees there 
was a fractional decrease in work provided. 
Owing to the closing of navigation on the 
Great Lakes reports from unions of naviga- 
tion workers reflected some _ contractions, 
while among steam railway employees there 
were moderately lower employment levels. 
In comparison with the situation at the close 
of December, 1940, 'teamsters and chauffeurs 
indicated a minor advance. A slightly higher 
employment level prevailed among steam rail- 
way men, while fractional declines were noted 
for navigation workers and street and electric 
railway employees. 

Returns were received from 11 unions of 
retail shop clerks, whose aggregate member- 
ship was 4,121 persons. Of these, 4, or a per- 
centage of 0-1 were unemployed. This was 
the same percentage, as that shown, both in 
the previous month and at the close of 
December, 1940. 


Reports were tabulated from 94 unions of 
civic employees, comprising a total of 9,552 
members, of whom 50, or a percentage of 
0-5 were without work, in contrast with 
percentages of 0-1 at the end of November 
and 1-3 at the close of December, 1940. 


In the miscellaneous group of trades, there 
were 144 reports tabulated in December. The 
total membership included in these returns was 
11,807, of whom 268, or a percentage of 2:3 
were without work, in contrast with percentages 
of 2-4 at the end of the previous month and 
4-0 at the close of December, 1940. Con- 
trasted with November, unclassified workers 
manifested an appreciable increase in em- 
ployment; among theatre and stage em- 
ployees there was a fractional advance only. 
On the other hand, nominal declines were in 
evidence among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and stationary engineers 
and firemen. In comparison with conditions 
at the close of December, 1940, moderate 
improvement was reflected in reports received 
from unions of stationary engineers and fire- 
men and theatre and stage employees. 
Slightly higher levels prevailed, likewise, for 
hotel and restaurant employees; among 
barbers there was a fractional advance only. 
Unclassified workers were the only unions in 
this comparison to manifest a contraction, 
and this was not pronounced. 


Returns were received from 5 unions of 
fishermen, whose total membership was 1,981. 
Of these, 350, or a percentage of 17-7 were 
without: work at the close of December, in 
contrast with percentages of 14-5 at the end 
of the preceding month and 22-9 at the close 
of December, 1940. 


There were 4 returns received from unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The combined 
membership of these organizations was 2,835 
persons, of whom 858, or a percentage of 30:3, 
were unemployed, in contrast with percentages 
of 6-9 in November and 28-5 at the close of 
December, 1940. 


Table 1 shows by provinces the percentage 
of members, who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year from 1931 to 1941, in- 
clusive, and also, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for December of each year from 1980 
to 1939, inclusive, and for each month from 
December, 1940, to date. Table 11 summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as table 1. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During December, 1941 


The December report of building permits, 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, includes returns from 175 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits and of this number 
137 reported detailed operations. The remain- 
ing 88 advised that no permits had been 
issued during the month of December while 
29 municipalities had failed to report at the 
close of January 12. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of December is $7,097,628. 
Revised values for the month of November 
include returns from 201 municipalities and 
aggregate $11,244,334. Reports were received 


from 55 of the 58 original municipalities and 
show a value of $5,427,347 for December. 
The corresponding revised value for Novem- 
ber includes 58 returns and is $8,575,989, 
while the December, 1940 value was $6,067,993. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the twelve elapsed 
months of the current year is $133,986,074. 
The value of the 58 municipalities for the 
same period is $99,897,086, while their cor- 
responding value in 1940 was $80,274,350. 

During the month of December new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 72-9 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 34:6. 


TABLE 1.—-VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1941 














Provinces 
Classification of Permit CANADA Prince 
enue x dward Nova New, Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ $ $ 

All Permits-—-Fotal Value |..cswenie tides tks Sie redone a sees, 7,097, 628 500 472,455 40,065 1,366,336 
New constructing, uc haem ae es Lees 5,170, 710 500 418,088 22,690 1,011,924 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cccecccecsce UOIGSOTST wer ee cae eee 54,367 17,375 354,412 
Ropiclentiaht: V2 0), fermen ens tenn Wetne. lmneees ASin li La 2,841,306 500 63, 253 28, 225 472,300 
New COUStTUCHIOI (126014) si, fue N CRE AME oo ay oy lg 2,454, 522 500 29,640 19, 400 380, 875 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ccecececececs 356, (8 4ules cask aaah 33,613 8,825 91,425 
PDSGVENtIONGL |. sc. re peek mee i Ree eR ka ca (EUR E bl odeaa es aeke 248. 500. nee emeeeer 111, 609 
New Gonstructioncsseso), eee ee mie oom COSTS otal aro. eon: 248500 lees cumaa ee 108, 759 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............ececececece 126 9980: FORE SIR. ee oc eel eee s eee os 2,850 
Commoreial 15.020 J shoe mee Ae eee NY) STD LS74SUS2bi ie ene eee 53,469 7,540 394, 860 
New construction...) cape ce eae ete ons oso aa 122062230 nl ote ieee 83, 214 3,290 157,700 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............escccecees BT OOV ses ere tiers ete 20, 255 4,250 237, 160 
Industrials. |, Gees ea eee afore tee axe Wits eolclee ett a Wray ILE Sou ea AR se era a “Ee 106, 683 4,300 377,382 
New oonetrietiony ss uvane mae. oh. yee. eels eek sek ba SIA TSO eee ee oe “er 100,274 Vee eee — 363,300 
Additions, alterations, repairs LA SOESS AN Peel NES ane $25,301 [anette 1s uae, 409 4,300 | 5% 14,082 
Other Building Pa One apaie cece easy enue ON. ele avw licds SO OSL Hie Nae rei ghati 5) 1 eS ae A 10, 185 
OW, COnBIPUCHION |. mre Cm as a ty oes GAS Lil uidvedeue se j GOA Ss 2 hs cethe H 1,290 
Additions, alterations, repairs............cecccececcces HO 24D rede ME eats. OOM es oa c.s:ee ees e 8, 895 





Residential....... iy Mate hateWla’cisietiee tur barn Aare saie d valeh cn ae 
New constrictions, (29. coe home ee tw cea lees 


RPELIOE UDICINg Ve halt oe akc’ «heed Patten bas oh cde Ree 
OW, CONSUTUCHION sa .cat 2 sh cet etee slice cern lawns oss oatkine 


Provinces (Concluded ) 





: Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ eg 2 $ 
3, 748, 636 177,099 362, 710 192,904 736, 923 
2,545,528 141,500 332, 155 123, 206 575,119 
1, 203, 108 35,599 30,555 69, 698 161, 804 
1, 719, 935 57,999 16,780 | {7 61,323 420,991 
1,577,086 34, 100 5,280 34,525 373,116 
142,849 23,899 11,500 | ©. 26,798 47,875 
82, 732 OS 200TE EE See 80, 950 114,334 
22,000 OS 200K eed nates 69, 850 62,018 
CONES wesc coset tier eee 11, 100 52,316 
834, 628 16, 650 345,575 33,970 57,133 
633, 786 5,200 826,525 7,055 39, 460 
200, 842 11,450 19,050 | J. 26,915 17,673 
1,081, 741 4000) |"... cbse «o-0te @ 14,500 130, 875 
312,106 TOOOTN acces ce oe ~ 10,000 98,500 
ZOOROSO dl dere ceed Ae tere J 4,500 SPs yin 
29, 600 250 35d 2,161 13,590 
O50 eee eee 350 1,776 2,025 
29,050 250 5] 4 385 11,565 


SS a I a ne oe Se 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100) 











Average Average 

i Index of Index of Index of Index of 

Value of Building value wholesale Value of Building value wholesale 

Permits issued of prices of Permits issued fo) prices of 

Year building building Year building building 
permits materials permits materials 

Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve 

December months months months December | months months months 

$ $ $ $ 

G41 os: 7,097,628 |133, 986,074 ( 63-9 (2) 1933h ieee) 1,983,292 | 21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
1940...... 7,485, 753 |113,005, 208 1) §2-5 96-3, || 1932....... 1,569,255 | 42,319,397 26-7 77-2 
1939...... 0,037,582 | 60,272,379 38-5 89-7 || 1981...... 7,895,106 |112, 222, 845 71-8 81-9 
1938 3.20): 3,482,915 | 60,817,332 38-9 89-1 | 19380...... 15,440,281 |166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1987 eas 3,556,977 | 55,844,999 35°7 94-3 1929...... 14, 688, 682 |234, 944,549 150-2 99-0 
18657"... 3,282,166 | 41,325, o93 26°4 85-3 VO28 Roa 16,095,160 |219,105, 715 140-1 97-1 
1985u5 see 2,401,850 | 46,560, 623 29-8 81°2 1927 ess 11, 755,566 |184, 613, 742 118-0 96-1 
1934 tos 2,521,820 | 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 |} 1926...... 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 


a ae 


1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 2 Data not yet available. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
DECEMBER, 1941, AND IN DECEMBER, 1940 


“‘N.P.I."—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


SS en ES 
SSS 








Value of Permits Value of Permits 
Issued during— : Issued during— 
Cities Cities —_——— 
December { December December | December 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetownen: .caverrs caw.) 500 N.P.I Cv ab 2 all terUeaal eA Abr Lat Rage gr. 22,185 19,060 
Nova Scotia— Sault: Stes Marion. aes cu se atteae.s 25,054 11,210 
WHT alifaxc as. hiss ceetiie senate 40,410 46, 035 Station dieic. Hepes eels ot 12,125 1,320 
INewiGlascowsl sociale capes ts ote 01s 8,700 900 Pe NOLONTOM Eile tach echt cies clei seke 1,002, 538 756, 706 
PSV. VM = lies by Fee fod aoleve tease 242,050 14,000 Asin OPINED. Wee sisteee sitet s ble ate 112, 821 73,515 
New Brunswick— SWindsordi Nees eee «cote ela eee 89, 850 40,570 
IPEGErICtOM A weoee niente Meee. oe N.P.I. N.P.I. RAVONGIGO. «cee e ceo eee cee caters 450 4,060 
SNP ONC COMM deb ee an tin he ohaferele erent 26,400 174,963 WOOCSTOC KR eee ae tiers SR tata 3,799 2,970 
SSaint VOM ar ceseedsticas pian ciohe aries 13,665 17, 790 YORU MN, HANNS ce a 440,300 65,975 
Quebec— Manitoba— 
“Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 611,711 725,199 SBrandou rei. eer taalhe Seletele aiaets 101, 750 710 
“Quebec. sas... RE RO OR ay caR AA 134, 280 168, 400 St BOnAace a eee ceva alate date hs 17,500 68,750 
Shawinigan Falls No report 4,500 SC Winni Demir tre sieiealatters ole aes 48,300 89, 250 
Bherbrooke. +) h.d3.ee acest aaa 7,775 866,500 || Saskatchewan— 
PUTOLSaECT VACLOS sonics een esieriene cess 8,525 3,850 AM GOSO WANN ities ogi iia as States fees 807,400 7,300 
EWN OSbIMOUNCS. Samick Aeshie et ste one ote 3,110 3,000 POONA Witeny o cles ciate alte « Haeye erat 32,415 72,845 
Ontario— Task atoons mice: weet. Ae ote 17,500 4,060 
MB ellewAlOy, waar whrcteie sacle niece ines 4,620 1,600 || Alberta— 
SBrantlOord culsst hich > ceeies does ek 16,936 11, 600 TGAlOAE Ven A vale wets oreiets lori siete als 120, 567 140,944 
Chatham: 22 jeisck dice Sobieeibee ays 22,500 76,473 *PidmMOontOnss phetics «ise os meee ee 67,670 19, 680 
“AAS CRIN aU LITER a0 i elie ls, Wale ars eI 10, 750 205, 175 Leta bridee.s 5 ccs. + ce eetes nate 3,492 5,905 
(Cot ae Sake ee oak us aeRO as Bore 21,887 7,340 Medicine dat. .cceea. aaecte anele sls 1,175 2,400 
SCrrre loa aes tits dole eteuasel ss orbs aan 6,305 150 || British Columbia— 
MEAL GOM ct saat oe ors ec ar siete, etveretans 423,127 897,520 INATISTINOMI Rn ror ae eian aise sree 61,400 2,875 
© Kine stone Ooh ae hae tae aula sine ass 17,950 11,320 *New Westminster.............-- 54,275 48,500 
MKdtC HOMIE ai toraeieaies |: soci ane 26,515 12,300 Princesktupert. siete tiers s ceclurs oe No report 3,925 
WIRONG ON es Ee cote soos tae ne 64,810 82,015 SVANGOUVEE te ree tae cera estos 396,915 520,575 
Ophawawss 6/035 es Lee 3 7,600 129,370 North Vancouver..........0.-005 56, 600 3,350 
POE haw ase, hots cists eerspouals  seasnee 427,100 122,600 WORM ONE eis tobe cclsh, aa oveue acu io tah 8,180 585 
Oxvemsounder nets wt tone wee oe 23, 900 2,300 WV TOLORIGM Oe am cee ee eel eteas 145,110 168, 557 
PPoterboroqughyy. i. a. ss bee sean 18,145 1,875 ‘dere al tt 
POT GCA THDUT stats. Sole tk ae Lalas 15,405 10,346 Total 58 Municipalities........... (i) 5,427,347 | 6,067,993 
*St7Catnarines ers e a Messtce ee 61,325 315, 760 Total 35 Municipalities...........| 4,570,009 5,564,915 
SSE eo Dhomasyenee, fae elves eo: 2,300 3,500 


SE Ea ci eel Pam Bae Ur Mee hake MY Pa TW DR) RO ts WD = YATE eter Ao OED OTS 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
155 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
OicToBeR-NOVEMBER RECcORD 


‘THE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for December, 1941, summarizes the 
October-November employment situation in 
Great Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
as wholly unemployed at November 17 was 
95,335, a decrease of 1,699 as compared with 
October 18. Of this total, 27,821 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for ordinary industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 


wise temporarily suspended from work on the. 


understanding that they were shortly to 
return to their former employment numbered 
5,914, a decrease of 706 as compared with 
October 13. Those registered as unemployed 
casual workers (being persons who normally 
seek their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 
numbered 10,784, an increase of 1,364 as com- 
pared with October 13. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the register at November 17 were 
76,649 wholly unemployed, 10,098 temporarily 
stopped, and 322 unemployed casual workers. 
Of those wholly unemployed 3,076 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment, and 3,311 
had been classified as unable for good cause 
to transfer to another area. As compared with 
October 13, the numbers wholly unemployed 
showed a decrease of 12,167, those temporarily 
stopped a decrease of 3,734, and unemployed 
casual workers a decrease of 155. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at 
November 17 was 188,229, as compared with 
147,541 at October 13, and 669,428 at Novem- 
ber 11, 1940. 

United States 


Total civil non-agricultural employment rose 
to a new all-time peak of 40,940,000 in Decem- 
ber, according to a report issued by the 
United States Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins. This represented a gain of 
2,800,000 non-agricultural workers over the 
preceding year and 5,000,000 since December, 
1929. The increase does not include the 
growth of the armed forces. The gain in non- 
agricultural employment from mid-November 
to mid-December resulted largely from the 
seasonal rise in trade. 

The gain of 357,000 in trade employment 
over the month represented about, the usual 


seasonal change from the high November 
level and reflected the hiring of temporary 
personnel to handle the holiday trade. Gov- 
ernment employment rose by 73,000 in large 
part, due to temporary expansion of post- 
office personnel. 

Manufacturing employment in December 
showed a decline of less than the usual 
seasonal proportions for the third successive — 
month. The decline of 53,000 factory workers 
was caused largely by a sharp reduction in 
employment in automobile plants as passenger 
car production was cut during the latter part 
of December, and by a greater than seasonal 
drop in the canning and preserving industry. 
These losses were partly offset by gains in 
war industries and by a sharp rise in employ- 
ment in slaughtering and meat packing. 
Establishments in many industries continued 
to report employment reductions because of 
inability to secure raw materials. Employ- 
ment in mining declined by 4,000 from, 
November to December, while the transporta- 
tion and public utilities group showed a 
decrease of 35,000. Non-federal construction 
declined by 77,000 while Federal construction 
declined 64,000, resulting in a decrease of 
141,000 for total construction. Finance and 
service employment declined 6,000. 

The greater part of the gain of 2,800,000 in 
non-agricultural employment over the year 
occurred in manufacturing with an increase of 
1,600,000 workers. Federal, State, and local 
government services increased 423,000; trade 
increased 256,000; transportation and public 
utilities, 248,000; finance and service, 124,000; 
construction, 100,000; and mining, 52,000. 

The employment index for all manufac- 
turing industries combined in December 
stood at 134-0 per cent of the 1923-25 average, 
and the payroll index at 169-8. Compared 
with December, 1940, factory employment in- 
creased 15-3 per cent and payrolls 38-7 per 
cent. The considerably greater increase in pay- 
rolls reflects expansion in working hours, over- 
time payments, and wage-rate increases. The 
rise in employment in slaughtering and meat 
packing from mid-November to mid-Decem- 
ber amounted to 10,700, and carried employ- 
ment in that industry to a new all-time 
peak. Other industries not directly related to 
the defence effort showing substantial in- 
creases over the month were leather boots 
and shoes (7,000), newspapers and periodicals 
(4,800), and book and job printing (2,900). 
Substantial decreases over the month occurred 
in automobiles (55,600), canning and preserving 
(22,900), beet sugar (3.600), and furniture 
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(3,100). Industries directly connected with 
defence, like airplanes, engines and _ ship- 
building of course continued to increase in 
employment. 

The decline in mining employment between 
November and December’ occurred in 
anthracite coal mines and in quarrying and 
non-metallic mines. Virtually no change took 
place in bituminous coal, metal mines, and 
crude petroleum. The largest employment 
gains over the year were shown in quarrying 
_and non-metallic mining (12 per cent) and in 
metal mines (10 per cent). Bituminous coal 
mines showed an increase of 5:9 per cent, 
while employment in anthracite mines fell 
3-5 per cent over the year. Wholesale trade 
employment showed only a slightly greater- 
than-seasonal increase from November to 
December but was 4:4 per cent higher than 
December, 1940. 

In retail trade, employment increased by 
about the usual seasonal amount (9°5 per 
cent) from November to December to reach 
the highest December level on record, ex- 
ceeding the 1929 yearly average by 12-8 per 


cent. The largest gains over the month 
occurred in stores selling general merchandise 
and apparel, with moderate gains in furni- 
ture and food stores. The only types of retail 
establishments reporting decreased employment 
over the month were automotive (-0°3 per 
cent), and lumber and building materials 
(-1-8 per cent). Over the year interval all 
divisions of retail trade showed increases 
except furniture (-1°5 per cent) and auto- 
mobile dealers (-2:5 per cent). 

Decreased activity in residential and non- 
residential building construction was largely 
responsible for the decline in employment 
of 80,600 during the month ending December 
15 on construction projects financed from 
regular Federal appropriations. Partially off- 
setting the losses on building construction were 
increases in the construction of airports and 
of naval and other vessels. Construction 
projects of the U.S.H.A., P.W.A., and R.F.C. 
employed 14,400 fewer persons in December, 
and road projects financed wholly by State 
and local funds dropped 30,000 employees 
during the month. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


fay Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and of 
December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages Order in 
Council contains certain conditions marked “A” 
which are applicable to contracts for building 
construction work, and certain other conditions 
marked “B” which apply in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of various classes 
of Government supplies and equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” condi- 
tions which had been in effect since December, 
1934, and establishing increased rates of 35 
cents and 25 cents respectively for male and 
female workers over eighteen years of age. It 
also made provision for a system of permits 
to employ beginners and handicapped workers 
at sub-standard rates, and provided penalties 
for non-compliance with the prescribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 


and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
sub-contractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1227 of 
the Lasour Gazerre for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion; (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits unless 
the number of beginners exceeds a quota of 
20 per cent of the total number of employees 
in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
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clause relating to wages and hours in the last 
named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontrator, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages. 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide or except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature by 
the Government direct who are excluded from 
the operation of the Civil Service Act. It con- 
tains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or guarantee. 
Thus, with respect to works for the elimination 
of grade crossings, towards which assistance is 
granted from Dominion public funds under 
Orders of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, and certain other works being carried 
out under agreements with the provinces which 
are also assisted by grant of federal funds, the 
same labour conditions are enforced which 
apply to works of building and construction 
undertaken for the various departments of the 
Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages for overtime and as to 
the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and hours. In the event of 
a dispute arising as to what is the current or 
fair and reasonable rate of wages or what are 
the current hours fixed by the custom of the 
trade, or fair and reasonable hours, on con- 
tracts for governmental supplies and equipment 
the Minister of Labour is vested with authority 
to make binding decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and alsso of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Goy- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has field a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. ; 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Order in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to: the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 
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Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, pro- 
vision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions, including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. ' 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During January 


During the month of January, the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 125 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 


construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Govern- 
ment departments (other than the Department 
of Munitions and Supply referred to above) 
appear hereunder:— 


Groupe “A” Contracts 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repatr or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are ‘minimum rates only’ and that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instances where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation’.” 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Worxs 


Construction of an extension to the Lan- 
caster Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, R. A. Corbett & Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, January 31, 
1942. Amount of contract, $121,680 and unit 


prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. ...... $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. .. 0 70 
Cement finishers, 6 La) Sie. wil. 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

LCA tse, Relist SA ahah tea ei 0 65 

Gasoline’ or “electric. So. sbi wcntess oh. es 0 50 
BO cit ei miedn ails, pile ON a ald & 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. .. .. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. ..... 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. . 0 65 
Hlevator constructors... 2... os «:.. 0 90 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. .. . 0 63 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. .. .. .. .. ae 0 65 

Three or more drums.. .. .. .. a 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. .. .. 2. 0 75 
Hnaginemen, «stationagy sah... kguee ak elec « 0 50 
Hoist operators (gasoline or electric).. .. .. 0 50 
La boureis aan ules dreite kin tatiana at ee 0 40 
Lathers—metalse':..<% vse! << 0 60 
Linoleum layers.. .. eos 0 55 
Motorstruck’ driversiiyn.y sien. Sah. ane Ye 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. ...... 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. . 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 60 
PA STOVOUS tages Lite ula es sic EN ree Tenia ae one Tan 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MIF UCTIC ony Cok Make ene aN 0 45 

Plumbers andssteamimcterss. (2. sees! aves 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal.. .. .. 0 65 
Sheet metal workers... . 0 65 
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Per hour Per hour 

Stonecutters.. 0 70 Motor truck drivers.. ‘ 2 0 50 
Stonemasons. . oP 0 90 Motor truck driver and tick. Bye 1 50 
Stonemasons’ helpers ees 0 45 Road grader operators: 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. .. 0 75 Horsedrawn.: .. > - 0 50 
Terrazzo layers.. .. . 0 70 Including team.. . 0 80 
Terrazzo layers’ fame ee Nepean 0 55 Gasoline. . 0 60 
Tile setters, asphalt.. Sa aa ee 0 70 Tractor operators east) vt ’ 0 673 
Tilesetters, helpers... +. ce. sc been weiter wake 0 45 Tractor operators (Le Tournesn: tes a 0 70 
Watchman.. 0 35 Watchmen.. 0 40 
Waxers and oleae SA 0 45 
Welders and burners on steel  evectiont: 0 75 


Construction of a protection wall at Capilano 
River Estuary, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 15, 
1942. Amount of contract, $4, 955. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Piledriver foremen.. $ 1 324 
Piledriver engineers. . 4 1 20 
Piledriver men Cboommen, brideemen oe 
derrickmen).. ae 1 073 
Piledriver AO ihn ol alata soli te SINGS Sie alte: 0 764 
Labourers... .. .. ... 0 45 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Road improvements at Edenvale, Ontario. 


Name of contractor, Law Construction Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, January 9, 
1942. Amount of contract, $6, 550. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . i $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Heipeled seer aah ais 0 40 
PDrivers.css ws sat RANGE Recetas: (ae 0 35 
Driver, horse ae Cant, 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Labourers... : 0 35 
Motor truck divert 0 40 
Motor truck driver and frill 1 40 


Road grader operators: 
FL OrSeCTrawiiet: sat ste lee sietone 
Including team.. 
Gasoline.. Ng 
Road roller pherators (stent or r gasoline). 
Tractor operators (small).. ah es 
Tractor operators (heTourheat cy) 
Watchmen.. 


Road improvements at Dewinton, Alta. 
Name of contractor, Mr. F. R. Gibbs, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. Date of contract, January 20, 
1942. Amount of contract, $12,968.25. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. s/t. ws fost a $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ elven: 0 50 
Drivers.. A 0 45 
Driver, team eh none: 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 45 


Additional development at Stanley, NS. 
Name of contractors, Municipal Spraying and 
Contracting Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, January 28, 1942. Amount of con- 
tract, $16,845.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ; $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, cfyoother: a ppentinrs « 0 40 
Blacksmiths. . SADMS sales 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. ; 0 40 
Carpenters and ene ae 0 55 
Cement finishers. . 0 50 


Cement and concrete mixer Efectos 


Steam.. z ‘ 0 60 
Gasoline or dectrel, ae ; 0 45 
Compressor operators (gasoline or Tectia. 0 45. 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse aid serie 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners. 0 45 
Electricians Gnade irenienhe. 0 60 
Enginemen, stationary... 0 45 
Labourers... : an 0 35 
Motor truck dives 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Peay 5 2 1 35 
Pipefitters (surface—temp work).. .. .. .. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. ... 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 0 60 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 45 
0 50 


Riggers Cie 
Road grader Sueretane: 
Horsedrawn.. es 
Including team.. .. .. .. .. 
Gasoline.. 
Road roller orators (steam or gasoline 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers.. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators Cacia 
Tractor operators (small).. Soe 
Tractor operators (LieTournestt. Sone 
Watchmen.. 


eocoooaocrocqoodadco od & 
Wr P OCS NT OR DPD > 
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Erection of buildings at Earlton Junction, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd., New Liskeard, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 22, 1942. Amount of contract, $6,765. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. : $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ Dupes. 0 40 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. .. » 0 60 
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Per hour 

Cemente finishers. s7e8 SXOS8 eat iets «baa idle 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam 0 65 

—Gas or electric.. .. .. 0 45 
I TIVETSg te mcs aks Meee eee 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . io 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 0 65 
Ica bOurers.w ts. eck ceed. 62 0 35 
Lathers—wood.. .. .. .. «- 0 55 
Motor truck drivers..:.. .. .... .. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. . 1 40 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 0 55 
Plasterers.. . EURTS rae 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers... Re, ATO. TAS 0 40 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. ... 0 65 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. .. 0 65 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)... .. .. 0 60 
Watchin enccaly cece techie ed iste 0 30 
Waxers and polishers (floor)... .. ... 0 40 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction of this 
article. 


Royat CanaDIAN Mounrep Potice 


NATURE oF CONTRACT CoNnTRACTOR 
IATIAE DANS! Piste's ses scieieas.se S. S. Holden, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


ABO Oe Penman’s Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

sghtoloes ke Bates and Innes, Ltd. 

Carleton Place, Ont. 


Gymnasium Jerseys 


Cardigan Jackets 
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NATURE OF CONTRACT CONTRACTOR 
Gymnasium Knickers ....... S. S. Holden, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Undershirts and Drawers.. The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd. 


alt, Ont. 
Ree S. S. Holden, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
b vaheiera/aPetthe ce tenets: eseslel Coates The King Suspender and 
Neckwear Co., Toronto. 


Mackinaw Coats 


Post OrriceE DEPARTMENT 


NATURE OF CONTRACT CONTRACTOR 


Metal dating stamps and Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
type cancellers, etc. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..Barrington Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Company Reg’d, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Wm. Scully, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Mfg. Co., 


eeeee 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Scales ..... oe Many ewes Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Mal nbae fittings.:.20..cses Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings........... Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Mailbag fittings... -ss20s-. Mayer Sealing Devices 
Reg’d., Montreal, P.Q. 

Wail bac’ fittingss...osec..- Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail bag fittings........... United-Carr Fastener Co., 


Hamilton, Ont. , 
Letter pouches and mail Hugh Carson, Co., Ltd., 
layekeesy” hoe RO OO Re Ee iat) oe. Ottawa, Ont. . 
Nias baer ing: esis Se) ota J. Spencer Turner Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Stamping machine parts.... Machine Works, Litd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


| PSE ra agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received: in 
the Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules of wages and hours of labour made 
binding under Industrial Standards Acts, etc., 
in certain provinces are summarized in separate 
articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CANADIAN GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY LIMITED AND THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYEES 
OF THE DAVENPORT WORKS OF THE COM- 
PANY, OTHER THAN SUPERVISORS, FOREMEN, 
OFFICE AND CLERICAL STAFF. 


Agreement reached following report of board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act (Lasour GAZETTE, November, 1941, page 
1344) and further negotiations. Agreement 
to be in effect from December 20, 1941, to 
December 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is the same as the draft 
agreement published in the LaBourR GAZETTE, 
November, 1941, page 1346, with the exception of 
Article VIII (2) which in the signed agree- 
ment reads: 

“(2) The rules for upgrading, increase and 
decrease of forces shall only apply to an 
employee after he has had six months of con- 
tinuous service.” 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local and Highway Transportation 


OTTAWA, ‘TORONTO, HAMILTON AND OTHER 
CENTRES IN ONTARIO.—CERTAIN AUTOMOTIVE 
TRANSPORT OPERATORS ENGAGED IN LOCAL 
AND LONG DISTANCE TRUCKING AND THE 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS 
(TRUCK DRIveRS, WAREHOUSEMEN, MECH- 
ANICS, CHECKERS AND LOADERS) , 


Agreements similar to those summarized in 
the Lasour GAzeTTE, May, 1988, page 574, were 
made later im 1938, and in one case 1939, with 
other employers with certain differences as to 
conditions of hours and wage rates. 

Amendments were later made to some agree- 
ments: for two firms in Toronto, closed shop 
and union check-off and provisions for adjust- 
ment in wage rates became effective in August, 
1940 and October, 1940, respectively (In the 
first of these cases the wage rates were so re- 
vised in October, 1940); for a firm at Kitchener 
the agreement was amended August 27, 1941, to 
provide for closed shop and union check-off. 


WInNpsor, ONTARIO—A TAXICAB COMPANY 
AND THE CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
Workers (TAXICAB DRIVERS). 


Agreement in effect from August 15, 1941, to 
August 14, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. All employees to be 
union members and the union check-off is pro- 
vided for. 

Hours: 10 per day, with one day off on 
alternate weeks and one half day the other 
weeks. Wages: 333 per cent commission on all 
fares collected, and in addition, 15 per cent of 
the earnings of each employee providing the 
employee has complied with all the qualifying 
rules mutually agreed on. Seniority rights to 
be observed. One week’s vacation with pay. 
Provision is made for the settlement of disputes. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—NATIONAL CARTAGE AND 
Storage LIMITED AND THEIR EMPLOYEES, 
MEMBERS OF CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
WORKERS, DIVISION 253. 


This agreement amends the previous one which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 
1939, page 433, such amendment being reached 
after the report of the board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1043). This 
amendment is effective from January 1, 1942, 
and provides for an increase in wages from 45 
to 50 cents per hour for chauffeurs and from 
45 to 474 cents for helpers; the weekly wage 
rate for stockkeepers is $24.69. A _ cost-of- 
living bonus is provided for, effective from 
July 1, 1941. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—MANITOBA CARTAGE AND 


WAREHOUSING COMPANY LTD. AND EM- 
PLOYEES. 
The agreement which came into effect 


November 1, 1938, is similar to the one for the 
National Cartage and Storage Company noted 
above except that hours are 84% per day, 54 
on Saturdays, and overtime is payable at 
straight time, The wage rate for chauffeurs 
is the same (45 cents per hour) but this agree- 
ment also includes teamsters and warehouse- 
men at $21.20 per week. This agreement was 
amended November 24, 1941, to provide for a 
cost-of living bonus following the report of the 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (LABouR GAZETTE, September, 1941, 
page 1048). 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN TRANSFER AND 
STORAGE FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LocaL 31 
(TRucK DRIVERS). 


The agreement which came into effect June 
15, 1940, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 700 and June, 1937, 
page 689, was amended June 15, 1941, to pro- 
vide for increases in wage rates of 5 cents per 
hour and for a cost-of-living bonus. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN TRANSFER FIRMS 
AND CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WoRK- 
ERS (TrRucK DrRIvERs). 


Agreements in effect from January 2, 1942, 
to January 2, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

1 employees to be union members. Hours: 
9 per day, 54 per week; overtime at time and 
one half. A cost-of-living bonus is provided for. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
settlement of disputes. 


Victoria, B.C——Two TRANSFER FIRMS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS, 
LocaL 31 (TRucK DRIVERS). 


Agreement in effect from August 1, 1941, to 
June 15, 1943, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

All employees to be union members, and union . 
check-off is provided for. Hours: 9 per day. 
Overtime; time and one half after 10 hours’ 
work, or 50 hours in a week and for all work 
on Sundays and holidays. Minimum wage rates: 
operators of trucks 2,000 pounds and under 50 
cents per hour, of trucks over 2,000 pounds 55 
cents, swampers 50 cents, furniture drivers 60 
cents, furniture swampers 55 cents; for men 
employed by the month, $110. A cost-of-living 
bonus is also provided for when the union can 
show three employers have signed the agreement. 
Seniority rights are recognized. One week’s 
vacation with pay. Arrangements are made 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Victor1a, B.C.—ONE TRANSFER FIRM AND THE 
TRUCK DRIVERS AND HELPERS’ UNION, 
Loca 101. 

Agreement in effect from August 15, 1941 to 
August 15, 1943. 

All employees to be union members and union 
check-off is provided for. Hours: 9 per day, 
54 per week. Overtime: time and one half. 
Wages: light and medium cars $100 per month, 
heavy trucks and one type of moving van $110, 
large moving vans $120; steady swampers 45 
cents per hour. A cost-of-living bonus is pro- 
vided for. One week’s vacation with pay. 
Senority rights are recognized. Provision is 
made for the settlement of disputes. 


Trade 


VANCOUVER, B,C.— CERTAIN DAIRIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS, 


Loca 464 (MimtK Drivers AND Darry 
EXMPLOYEES) , 
Agreement in effect January 1, 1941, to 


December 31, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

employees to be union members and 
the union check-off is provided for. Hours: 
8 per day for other than salesmen and checkers. 
One day off in seven or one week off in seven 
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weeks. Time and one half for overtime. Wage 


rates per 28 day period: salesmen (retail) $100 | 


-plus commission; salesmen (wholesale) $110 
to $120 plus commission on sales over a certain 
amount: truck drivers $117.50, relief men 
$130, trouble shooters $105, other employees, 
$102.50 and $107.50. Seniority rules are speci- 
fied. One week’s vacation with pay. Provision 
is made for the settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
’ Electricity and Gas 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND GAS WoRKS EMPLOYEES. 
Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 
30, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 


subject to notice. Previous agreements were 
summarized in the Lasour GAzEeTTE, December, 
1938, page 1418, and March, 1937, page 361. 
This agreement is similar, with these excep- 
tions: weekly hours for yard mén, labourers and 
other like employees on a 9-hour day are 50 
per week, except pipefitter and helper and 
coal unloading men whose hours are still 54 per 
week. Wage rates, retroactive to April 1, 
1941, are increased from 24 cents per hour 
for lowest paid employees to 64 cents for 
highest paid. Some hourly wage rates are: 
shift engineers 68 cents, producer operators 624 
cents, other operators 52 to 624 cents, repair- 
men 634 cents, helpers 474 cents, yard men and 
labourers 45 cents, boilermen 534 cents, coal 
unloaders 51 cents. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


ft Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. Afiter this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 


the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under'this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 


approved by Order in Council and noted in 


the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of three agreements, as noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for the paper box (corrugated 
paper) manufacturing industry throughout the 
province was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 17. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the following agreements were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette: for the 
shoe manufacturing industry throughout the 
province in the issue of January 10; for bakers 
at Montreal, in the issue of January 17; for 
tavern employees at Quebec, in the issue of 
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January 24; for retail stores at Quebec, hard- 
ware stores at Quebec, garages and service 
stations at Montreal, clerks and accountants 
at Jonquiére and Kenogami, building trades 
at Three Rivers, in the issue of January 31. 
In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during January, 
amending the constitution and by-laws of one 
parity committee and others approving the 
levying of assessments by certain parity 
committees. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WoMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S MiInuINneRY MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 3, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 10, corrects the previous Order in Council 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 704) for 
this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1935, 
page 732; March, 1936, page 275; June, 1937, 
page 695; June, 1938, page 691; April, 1940, 
page 390; June, 1941, page 704). Instead of 
the last sentence shown in the summary to the 
last amendment, the following is substituted: 
“All other employees of the industry, mentioned 
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in the above classifications, shall also receive, in 
addition to the actual wages, an increase of 
5 per cent thereof.” 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND NAVIGATION), Monrt- 
REAL. 


An Order in Council, dated January 3, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 10, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(LaBour GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 629; Febru- 
ary, 1940, page 173; April, page 391; June, page 
610; February, 1941, page 184, April, page 478, 
June, page 705; July, page 854; August, page 
1013; September, page 1162: November, page 
1425) by extending the term of the agreement 
to March 1, 1942. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 17, amends the previous Order in Council 
for this trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1941, 
page 1315) by a change in the arrangement of 
hours in one locality. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario 


[X six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
‘a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazette, October, 
1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Harp FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO 


An Order in Council, dated December 1, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, December 6, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazette, December, 1940, 


page 1313, March, 1940, page 285, November, 
1941, page 1427). Effective from December 
16, 1941, the cost of living bonus for class B 
employees is increased to 14 per cent of the 
minimum rates for this class; the cost of living 
bonus for class A employees is increased to 
7 cents per hour over the minimum rates for 
this class. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1942 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 

living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 declined from 115-8 
at the beginning of December, 1941, to 115-4 
at the beginning of January, 1942, due to a 
decline in the food group, which more than 
offset minor advances in three groups, namely, 
fuel and lighting, housefurnishings and services, 
and in the miscellaneous group. The decline 
in the food group, 1:1 per cent, was due to 
lower prices for eggs, certain fresh fruits, 
dairy products, and groceries. Increases were 
recorded in the prices of potatoes, onions and 
certain meats. Comparative figures for the 
total index at certain dates are 115-4 for 
January, 1942; 115-8 for December, 1941; 
116-3 for November; 115-5 for October; 108-3 
for January, 1941; 103-8 for January, 1940, 
and 100-8 for August, 1939. 


After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council 
P.C. 8253, the index was 114-5 at January 2, 
1942, as compared with 114:°6 at October 1, 
1941, thus showing a decline of one-tenth of 
one point between October and January and 
a wartime increase in the cost of living of 
14-5 points down to January 2. 


On page 128 of this issue reference is made 
to a statement by the National War Labour 
Board as to any adjustment in the cost of 
living bonus to be made for the three-month 
period February 15 to May 15. 


Foods advanced 23-2 per cent between 
August, 1939, and January, 1942; clothing 19-8 
per cent; home furnishings and services 16-9 
per cent; fuel and light 14-0 per cent; rent 
7-1 per cent; and miscellaneous 5-4 per cent. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, be- 
came effective on December 1, 1941, the Order 
having been amended to change the effective 
date from November 17 to December 1. The 
text of P.C. 8527 which appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette for November on page 1371 
provided that no person should sell any goods 
or supply services at prices higher than during 
the period September 15 to October 11, except 
under the regulations of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. In the Lasour Gazerte for 
December on pages 1498 to 1501 under the 
title “Stabilization of Prices in Canada” there 
appears an outline of the measures taken by 
the Board. Prices of fresh fruits and vege- 


tables, furs and certain kinds of fresh, cured 
and canned fish were exempted by the Board 
from the provisions of the maximum prices 
regulations on January 10. On January 20 
the Board re-established the price ceiling on 
onions, the basic period being the week ended 
January 10, 1942. The order does not apply 
to sales by farmers and fishermen to dealers 
or processors of live stock, poultry, eggs, milk, 
cream, dairy butter, farm made cheese, honey, 
maple syrup and fish but does apply to sales 
by such dealers and processors and to sales by 
farmers and fishermen to consumers. On 
December 19, 1941, the Board announced that 
an increase in the price of milk by one cent 
per quart might be authorized in certain areas 
and under specified conditions. Authorization 
for similarly limited increases in retail prices 
of some kinds of tea in certain provinces, by 
amounts up to five cents per pound, was 
announced on January 16. 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The figures 
at certain dates since August, 1939, are: 
August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; 
September, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109°7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120-6; January, 
1942, 119-9. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING or EACH Monta 





On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 








Adjusted to - - 
base 100-0 Home 
— for August, Fuel and Furnishings | ‘Miscal- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
: Services 
TOTS Seat seis mete acheter alee 79°7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
10D CMR aie Bea Bag CSUN Fae NAR 80-0 91-9 72:1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
LOE CRS mM ae ui aia etter rehete tes 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
aE A Meen SRE Bye Wares Oakes 88-3 103-3 70-6 75 110-8 74-5 
LOR Grae Weel able antl vert ete breathes ve 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
LOTS AK baie ak Lea NaS LS hes haan atere/s 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
A APRS petra Ruta ieee a tao tae 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101:2 
LO ZO ame. Mee sie seleculatate semusraere ses 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
Oe ROM Atle ih aote wieder ae 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
1922... 0.608 BARRAGE eet orice 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
LOZ orcas tlocte a table cesta ster 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
Oe ie TaN ER Le UE CARESS ements 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
LOB oe Rie ade a SUN ecto ak eat 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
MOZG UR i ates eacm a cede clare sreate rate ates 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LOR ee eA UR ee a 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
REZ Siaare cation teeters atte oti atets 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
POD Dies Sly oe Laman thet al as 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
1 EERE WT ROU Sate (Ag 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
AES BRO GARE Sse Pun nea tr 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
DOS ee aay ut ctae tue ete 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
MOSS GE en Ne oe seule [ina 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
1934.. sade Ihe aeePns 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
OSB eee a atenica we ue Lateinee ieee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
LOSGMe ae io aietn sconce ne [aotee mete 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LUCEY Ae NaN moan oro] eats ar Rae Ae 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
LOSS rere S I SRO PO VOR bad ah 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
August 1...... mie relied hy 100-6 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October 2............ 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104:7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-6 
Veer ics ea cae ck Oe 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
January 2........0.00. 103-6 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
February 1........... 163-6 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
March 1.........0000- 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
Aor yee Sel 103-8 104:6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
RS Le il C8) A 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
June Lee 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
ET WE TN OU 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
August.) 2a eas 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
ly hala Be AS eM 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
ctober 1..........05 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-6 110-0 102-8 
ecember 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
BAD ree tts ate 105-6 105-8 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
January 2............. 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
February 1........... 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchi ls) ko ee 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
Apel) See. : GaN 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
Marviliicevn shims oli 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
Jane ees ee! 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
July 2.).... + WR A SPL 5 111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
YET ET is RR ga ae 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October 1) eeec50. 03.5: 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November l1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1.......... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
1942 
January 2.) Mee. ates 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for ail adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and femate workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGES RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 


FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES, 1914 TO 1942 


Commodities Unit | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. Jan. 
1914 | 1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 1939 | 1941 | 1941 | 1942 
Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. C. C. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... 23-2 | 23-6 | 26-4 | 31-9 | 35-7 | 27-8 | 28-2 | 34-7 | 20-6 | 22-9 | 25-7 30-3 | 33-8 | 33-7 
Beef; round stealer... lelbs,, | eee te 23-1-) 28-9 | 31-4 | 22-5 | 23-0 | 29-6 | 16-5 | 18-3 | 21-4 | 26-1 | 29-8 29-9 
Bee, ribmoasue see. | bess. aa Tee, 21-2 | 26-3 | 28-8 | 20-9 | 21-1 | 27-7 | 15-8 | 17-0 | 19-0 | 25-5al 29-0 29-1a 
Beef, shoulder.......... 15-3 | 16-4 | 17-4 | 22-5 | 23-2 | 15-2 | 15-3 | 21-6 | 11-1] 12-2 | 14-4 18-0b} 21-16] 21-26 
Beeklistewingee..Aeee eh lbs ade. eal ee eee, SAR OEE YS 12-0 | 11-8 | 17-1 9-0 | 10-0 | 12-0 | 14-7 | 17-5 |] 17-5 
Veal, forequarter....... 16-6 | 17-6 | 20-3 | 25-3 | 25-7 | 18-9 | 18-5 | 23-9 | 12-2 | 14-0 | 16-1 19-9 | 21-1 | 21-2 
Mutton, hindquarter... 20-9 | 20-4 | 24-8 | 31-2 | 32-3 | 25-6 | 28-9 | 30-1 | 16-6 | 21-0 | 22-8 28-3c} 31-1c] 31-2c 
Pork, fresh from ham.. 20-6 | 19-0 | 24-6 | 33-1 | 86-5 | 26-7 | 28-5 | 27-2 | 12-7 | 20-6 | 23-3 |...... 29-0 | 29-2 
Pork, salt mess........ 18-1 | 17-9 | 22-4 | 31-3 | 34-8 | 26-0 | 26-9 | 26-6 | 14-0 |] 19-7 | 21-3 20-0 | 24-0 | 23-9 
Bacon, not sliced....... 24-8 | 25-1 | 31-2 | 44-8 | 52-4 | 39-8 | 41-4 | 38-0 | 18-1] 29-2 | 30-5 ]...... 39-2 | 39-0 
Bsconnsceduiyn srs heater ac bal . Latte eh oo cis baleen cs 44-2 | 45-6 | 43-0 | 21-0 | 32-6 | 34-2 | 32-1 | 43-1 | 43-1 
Bish, Galt.eoa)..... ea ..e Dee oeteRek. We Me oleae lees... 21-8 | 20-7 | 20-9 | 18-1 | 17-2 |] 18-4 | 19-7 | 23-5 | 23-6 
Wish) finnan haddie. ste hilore se. eo Aer. en ee 20-2 | 20:5 | 20-6 | 17-0 | 16-9 | 17-5 | 19-3 | 21-5 | 21-7 
1B a See ah Seg 18-6 | 17-8 | 24-3 | 33-3 | 38-8 | 21-7 | 24-9 | 22-4 | 12-3 | 15-9 | 14-0 10:5 | 17-1 | 16-2 
Hees, freshias seca 45-5 | 45-5 | 56-9 | 63-3 | 86-6 | 71-2 | 62-8 | 60-2 | 39-1 | 39-4d] 38-6d 38-Od| 47-4d| 40-1d 
Eggs, cooking.......... 33-4 | 34-9 | 45-3 | 51-2 | 69-5 | 58-7 | 50-1 | 48-4 | 29-5 | 32-7f] 31-7/] 33-3 40-8f] 35-4/ 
MTU Ee de hu Bey aera ae 9-0) 9-2) 9-9] 11-9 | 15-1] 13-3 | 12-3 | 12-5] 9-5 | 10-7] 10-9 | 11-1] 11-8] 11-8 
Butter, dairy........... 30-5 | 30-9 | 44-2 | 46-9 | 67-6 | 43-5 | 46-0 | 44-1 | 22-8 | 26-9 | 23-8 ]...... 34-1 | 35-1 
Butter, creamery....... 35-9 | 85-0 | 48-9 | 51-2 | 74-8 | 48-6 | 50-7 | 48-3 | 26-1 | 30-3 | 26-4 | 39-3 | 38-5 | 38-4 
Cheese, Canadian mild. 19-6 | 20-5 | 28-8 | 30-4 | 38-1 | 29-3 | 33-4h| 33-8h] 19-6h] 22-4h| 22-8h| 23-7 | 36-5 | 36-4 
Bread, white........... S38 7 5 NOSE T6187 PATO Fe! Fe BG TSOP 627 POET Gas yo Bes 
Hour. 82... derek 3-2] 3:9| 5-3] 6-5] 7-4] 4-8] 5-4] 5-0} 2-6] 4:1] 3-1] 3-6] 3-6] 3-6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... 4-3 4-9 5-4 7-0 8-0 5°83 5:8 6-3 4-6 5°5 5-2 5-2 5-6 5-6 
LOOMS. PAN ee ee eS 6-0} 6-1] 6-8] 9-8] 15-2] 9-8 | 11-0h] 10-5h} 8-2h} 8-0] 8-2h] 9-2] 10-5 | 10-5 
Lona toes CANNeG oa Ale til i lecwaaa ote ee align eed ieee: 21-1 | 19-1 | 17-1 | 15-7 | 11-7 | 12-8 | 10-7 | 13-6 | 18-9 | 13-8 
Peas, canned, 2’atte. eaiMtinehe ee lk OR 20-0 | 19-0 | 17-7 | 16-0 | 11-6 | 12-2 | 10-6 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 12-5 
Corn, canned, Das saleeiy tithe tg oc i) LAE beet oe 21-7 | 17-4 | 16-8 | 16-0 | 11-7 | 12-3 | 10-7 | 11-8 | 13-3 | 13-3 
Beans vary woe. 5:9} 6-6] 12-2] 16-7] 11-6] 8-7] 8-01 10-6] 3-9] 6-9] 5-1] 6-9] 6-61 6-5 
DANO 0 Sidae eee PA ees ke, LAP hota ete: Suc Mie ee ibd 8-1} 4-8] 7-1] 38-5] 3-6] 4-0] 4-0] 5-3] 5-7 
Potatoes... 6. 4a eee 93-8 | 79-2 |161-7 |181-7 {257-5 |131-5 |220-1 |106-6 | 77-4 128-9 |103-5 1105-5 {124-7 1134-6 
POCALOCR ATR ee et el EOI eet er ete he ete 31-8 | 49-7 | 26-4 | 19-2 | 30-2 | 24-6 | 25-7 | 20-4 | 31-0 
Apples, evaporated Be ra 12-4 | 12-1 | 14-6 | 19-7 | 26-2 | 22-0 | 20-3 | 20-6 | 15-5 | 16-4 | 15-7 | 20-6 15-0 | 15-3 
Prunes, medium........ 12-2 | 12-9 | 18-6 | 17-3 | 25-7 | 18-4 | 15-7 | 13-6 | 10-8 | 11-4 | 10-9 | 11-4 | 12-6 12-6 
Raisins, seedless) Gina. phe. (ee. 1 eel ea A waleet  ainiess 28-2 | 17-5 | 15-9 | 17-2 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 16-7 |] 17-2] 17-1 
Carmien eB. | ele 23-5 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 16-2 | 15-1] 14-9 | 14-7 | 15-1] 15-1 
Peaches; camned ¢ 2B Gin dieideniee hawsisiacs dodeotete ele Giede eb bv dog's 36-2 | 29-5 | 26-6 | 20-9 | 19-5 | 16-4] 15-6 | 16-0] 16-0 
Cornissap; RID ASSIA Madeees. |. ocnthet A. 1 ceed! .< 56:6 | 46-8 | 42-9 | 39-3 | 43-7 | 43-2 | 45-1 | 59-2 | 59-1 
Sugar, granulated...... edn dh eh OAD Hd Oreo LOO pio Oe Di eG) eS Loy BoB. by SaBel.. Gedul. Pel Sid wea 
Sugar, yellow.......... 5-1 7-0 8-5 9-9 | 14-3 8-7 7°5 7-2 5-6 6-1 6-2 7-4 8-4 8-4 
Cabiblacky \Paniiake .<6% 36-4 | 38-5 | 40-4 | 50-1 | 63-8 | 55-4 | 71-6 | 70-8 | 43-2 | 52-2 | 58-2 | 68-2 | 83-2 83-0 
offee, Pee hP hae aes. toe 37-9 | 39-4 | 39-7 | 40-5 | 58-6 | 54-3 | 60-5 | 60-7 | 40-8 | 35-4 | 34-4 | 45-5 | 48-0 | 48-0 
Cocos, Diba 7 eek cere ene. bee on 30-5 | 27-3 | 27-8 | 25-1 | 20-1 | 19-4 | 19-7 | 19-0 | 19-0 
? $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S... 8-65] 8-65] 10-24) 11-59] 14-04) 17-54] 18-35] 16-34] 15-36] 14-77] 14-63] 15-81] 16-52 16-56 
Coal, bituminous....... 5-94] 6-08) 7-63} 8-94] 10-43] 11-48] 10-53] 10-08] 9-35] 9-37] 9-45] 9-99] 10-60] 10-58 
AZORES ey OM es bo MOL Ly RY Base CU by he ee hee LE eek 12-96} 11-81} 12-25) 12-09] 12-76) 13-61] 13-58 
Wood, hard, long....... 6-86} 6-79} 7-31) 10-19] 12-90] 12-83] 12-30] 12-08] 10-17] 9-51] 9-56! 9-91] 11-26 11-26 
Wocdshardiistover. /sicordtine’... f.. goteih.... eae to. 15-00) 14-50) 14-52) 12-41) 11-24) 11-63] 11-99} 13-47] 13-50 
Wood, soft, long........ 5-14] 5-00] 5-23) 7-55} 10-00] 9-58] 8-98! 8-87] 7-65] 7-18! 7-17] 7-42! 8-16] 8-15 
Woods sotthstoviess- sat nCOrGtet ihe shiv. fee oe Mies lees 11-52} 11-15} 10-98) 9-34) 8-40) 8-57} 8-86) 9-55] 9-55 





é Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 


f Grade B. 


h Kind most sold. 


month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GazeTTs. The prices of. milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
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the Bureau of Statistics and by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GAZETTE, 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

By Order in (Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazette, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462) the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazette, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Under authority conferred by 
Order in Council P:C. 5003 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1940, page 995), the Board from time 
to time fixed) maximum rentals for housing 
accommodation in certain of the cities in the 
list on page 244. In these cities the maximum 
rentals already fixed continue unchanged, 
based in some cases on those in effect on 
January 2, 1940, and in the others on those 
in effect on January 2, 1941. The former are 


Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford 
Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, 
Calgary, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Prince 
Rupert, Vancouver and Victoria; the latter 
are Truro, Moncton, Brockville, Belleville, 
Fort William, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Regina, 
Edmonton, Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge. 
In all the other cities in the list the 
maximum rental for any housing accommoda- 
tion is the rental which was in effect on 
October 11, 1941. ‘Provision is made under the 
orders of the Board for variation of the maxi- 
mum rentals for any accommodation. under 
certain special circumstances affecting the 
accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices at the beginning of January, 
1942, were not materially changed from the 
levels of the previous month some averaging 
fractionally higher and some lower. Consider- 
able increase was recorded however as com- 
pared with January, 1941. Sirloin steak 
averaged 33:7 cents at January 2, 33°8 cents 
for December 1, 1941, and 30-3 cents for 
January, 1941. Rib roast averaged 29-1 cents 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1989=100) 


IIIT EET DN 






_ Halifax Saint John | Montreal 
LOS Dis Mere eye: cite et a oe 97-3 94-0 93-1 
JOSONE PE Set. 4k Se. ee 98-2 99-0 97-2 
LOS Ree. Cee ee 101-7 101-7 100-8 
MOSS gt chine Mae el aces 103-2 103-7 105-8 
OS OE Shon were es tegent 100-1 101-5 103-3 
NOE) i Ses Fe A alee 109-8 108-0 107-8 
1939 
PAUSUST seater we cinta 99-6 100-5 100-6 
September............ 97-4 100-0 99-7 
December seo. s. hee 106-1 108-4 107-9 
1940 
War chGalstran pias icici. 107-1 105-8 107-9 
SIRNOeoeas Gls tackacreieres 106-1 106-1 106-0 
September...........- 111-3 107-0 106-9 
Mecember: os. j.c- ae- 114-7 113-0 111-2 
1941 
January 115-9 112-0 112-7 
He DRUaLY hohe -kecisesewharac 113-9 111-0 111-7 
WAT CIES Sects ne inaha 112-2 110-0 111-9 
riled Stier: dahl 114-0 111-2 112-0 
WE Shae net at See E 113-0 110-8 111-1 
ANTES. ¢ 4 RRR a meaeer ae 114-7 111-3 116-1 
JULY AR ee a tte 120-3 115-6 120-8 
AUPUBG cerca’ deer 124-1 119-9 125-1 
September.... is 125-5 120-1 126-4 
Octoberiece one sees: 124-2 119-9 126-6 
INOVEHUDED cece ssc 127-6 123-3 128-6 
Decemiber.. ee es 125-9 123-0 127-2 
1942 
FANUATY sees nhot stan hee he 125-3 122-8 126-6 


Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 


94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93-5 
98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
108-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 
111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
116-1 116-2 111-5 114-0 115-9 
119-8 120-2 117-5 119-1 118-1 
122-7 122-2 122-6 122-5 122-2 
122-5 122-3 123-3 122-0 121-7 
125-8 124-5 124-2 122-1 123-2 
123-7 124-8 124-3 121-3 121-8 
122-4 121-9 122-1 119-3 120-0 


a re rn a ae a ee a ae ee 
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per pound for January, 29:0 for December 
and 25-5 cents for January, 1941, while 
fresh loin of pork was 32-6 cents, 32-7 cents 
and 24-5 cents per pound at the same dates. 
The price of lard averaged 16-2 cents per 
pound at January 2, 1942, 17-1 cents at 
December 1, and 10-5 cents at January 2, 
1941. The price of fresh eggs declined in all 
localities the Dominion average 40-1 cents per 
dozen at the beginning of January being more 
than 7. cents per dozen lower than at Decem- 
ber 1. Creamery butter at an average price 
of 38:4 cents per pound for January, 1942, 
was fractionally lower than for the previous 
month as compared with 39-3 cents at Janu- 
ary 2, 1941. Stocks in storage were about 25 
per cent lower at January 1, 1942, than one 
month earlier and about 27 per cent greater 
than at January 1, 1941. Cheese at 36-4 
cents per pound was fractionally lower in 
January than in December. The price at 
January 1, 1941, was 23-7 cents per pound. 


Bread has been unchanged since July at an 
average price of 6°8 cents per pound. Onions 
continued upward averaging 5-7 cents per 
pound at January 2 as compared with 4:9 
cents at October 1. Potatoes also averaged 
higher at January 2, the price for 15 pounds 
being 31:0 cents as compared with 29-4 cents 
at December 1, 1941. Oranges declined from 
39-1 cents per dozen for the medium size in 
December, 1941, to 34-4 cents in January, 
1942. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of January, 1942; Halifax $19; 
Charlottetown $17.90; Moncton $18.50; Saint 
John $17.50; Quebec $16.50; Three Rivers 
$17.25; Sherbrooke $1825; St. Hyacinthe 
$17.50; Montreal $17.75; Ottawa $18.75; 
Kingston $18.50; Belleville $18.50; Oshawa 


$18; Toronto $16; St. Catharines $18; 
Hamilton $17.50; Brantford $17.75; Galt 
$17.50. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt{ 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. |Dec.| Jan. 
modities | 1913 | 1918} 1920} 1922} 1926] 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940] 1941 | 1941) 1942 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3/103-0} 94-0] 95-3] 63-8] 81-9] 73-2} 82-6] 84-6] 93-6) 94-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material—. . se 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1/127-9]167-0} 86-2/105-1] 87-1] 92-0] 50-5] 87-6] 60-4] 73-8] 71-8} 80-6] 82-3 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9]127-11145-1] 96-0/103-0/107-0/109-9| 57-2] 75-4] 72-9] 79-9] 83-5) 98-9] 98-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products: 2.7 Rees. 85 | 58-21157-11176-5|101-7|104-3| 93-2] 88-6] 67-9] 72-2] 66-3} 82-0} 84-4] 94-9) 93-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADOVAS Aa eles ales 49 63-9] 89-1]154-41106-3/100-6| 93-7] 93-3] 63-5) 73-0} 76-2] 86-3] 91-9) 98-4/100-4 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9|168-4|104-6/100-8] 93-3] 92-9] 85-4) 92-1) 97-6/102-8/106-3]112-8)112-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products......... 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5] 97-3]105-7] 96-9] 95-5! 56-9] 82-5) 70-3] 76-2] 77-7| 78-3) 78-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productst:t hott sesck 83 | 56-8] 82-3)112-2/107-0/100-6] 93-4] 93-4] 86-0] 85-6) 85-6] 87-1] 91-0) 99-3) 99-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CU CES i: Re eR Oe eg oa 77 63°41118-71141-5|105-4|100-9| 94-9} 94-6] 81-9] 79-2] 78-9] 85-5] 91-3}103-8)103-8 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 62-0}102-7/136-1| 96-9}103-2| 94-1] 95-2] 69-7| 78-0] 74-4] 82-3] 85-5) 95-5) 95-3 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCO: Ane, Ses ees 126 61-81119-0/150-8| 90-2/103-1| 96-6|103-4] 59-3] 79-4] 71-7| 79-6] 82-1} 95-0) 95-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2] 91-9]126-3]101-4/103-2| 92-4| 89-8] 76-6) 77-1] 76-2] 84-1] 87-7] 95-8) 95-0 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7|133-3/164-8] 98-8/103-2| 93-6] 94-5] 57-8] 83-5! 68-1] 79-0) 79-7| 85-8} 86-6 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 55-1] 81-9] 108-6104: 1/102-7} 94-4] 96-2] 87-7| 92-1] 95-0] 96-6/102-2]108-6/108-5 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 69° 11139-0/171-0| 98-2/103-3] 93-5] 94-3] 54-5) 82-5] 65-1] 77-0] 77-2) 83-3) 84-2 
Building and Construction | . 
Materials 2% a.) cee: 111 67-01 100-7/144-0]108-7}102-3) 98-0] 97-4] 75-7] 90-0) 87-2] 94-0) 98-7)111-6 112-7 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69+5]148-1]177-3] 95-8/103-5) 92-5] 93-6} 50-9} 81-2) 61-3 74-1] 73-6] 78-5) 79-4 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
API? Oats) Xo Ue great Ae eee a 186 59-21134-71176-4| 91-2|107-2| 86-6] 89-6] 51-0] 82-2] 58-8! 71-4] 70-3) 79-3} 80-3 
Br Animal: 24.5 “ee - 105 70-1/129-01146-0} 95-9/104-0/105-1|106-7| 58-6] 77-1] 73-8] 82-1] 84-5) 96-8) 96-3 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-11132-61160-6| 88-0/105-1] 95-6/102-7} 43-6] 86-0] 64-8] 70-0} 67-2) 74-6) 77-3 
PE MM ating Waren ey eke cb hi. Sate 16 65-91}111-7/114-1| 91-7] 98-3/105-6]104-8] 59-1) 69-1] 67-4] 77-7) 84-2)108-2 108-3 
TBE MBOLeRG. sacdenss aac secre ae 57 60-11 89-7|151-3|106-8|100-7| 93-6] 93-1] 63-8] 72-9] 76-0} 85-9} 91-5) 98-1/100-0 
TV Minera layne. Se sen h sk ee 203 67-9}115-2|134-6]/106-4/101-1] 92-8] 92-2} 80-4] 85-9] 85-0} 88-5} 92-3) 97-8 97-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-81154-1| 94-7/106-0| 94-2] 97-6] 51-2] 82-5| 64-8] 75-3] 76-6] 85-5) 87-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64+81127-7|156-51100-4/103-0| 92-6] 92-6} 67-2] 78-5] 73-4] 81-7] 83-4) 92-4 92-0 


Meee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ce ee ee ee ee ee eee a ee ee ee eee ee ee en ee TT 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). s 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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a a eee ee ee ee 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL 4ND LIGHTING 








ae) 
fe} 
tz 
me 


per lb. 

Fresh, leg roast, 
from ham, 
per lb. 

Fresh, shoulder, 
per lb. 


Fresh, loin, 


—_—_—) rn | OOS on sa eee | | | | | | SL Ct NN 


Beef 
s Bye 
ri zs — cs [=| 3 
Ahern oe S 3 
LOCALITY 2 Sey ee ete Poe 
Ro | 85 18 6.0)..6.5 20 | 2.6 
oe | Be |28s| Ss ale & 
28| 38 oes] 38 at oe 
io) (ee) gti fee faa] aa) 7 
cents cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33-9 29-1 | 21-2 23°6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35-3 28-4 | 21-7 20-5 
1 Sivdney ic Wie ures eee 38°5 LZ Dona el O's 7, | ieee re 
2—New Glasgow........... 34-7 30-6 | 22-8 20 
8—Amobersta thi si uiec's cogs 32-4 PADS AT MAD Ra USN TN ROR Te 
Am rey Rea el Oe EN 33:8 25°5 | 19-7 17-5 
HWA COT tts gl Aka Ee REE OREO Ten MB YON WM Pal leanne |hdialela al Rt 
6—Trurowss: Watikee) Nea foe) 29 20 24 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..| 33-3 20-3 | 19-9 20-0 
New Brunswick (average). 36-8 28-3 | 20-2 a1-2 
S—Monctomes, age ean oe 83-7 o. 20 20 
Oe Salih FOLIA E ht i iWanns ¢ 89°3 29-4 | 21-3 20-5 
10—Fredericton............. 37°5 29-1 | 19-2 23-2 
Piet OU RSG WAN: ate i Ua Oe Tea Ne Take Adan ck eet ge omc MEU Wich ann el iy 
Quebec (average)............. 31-9 20°9 | 19-9 22-0 
12—Quebeo es Sa 31-7 22-7 | 20-8 22-3 
183—Three Rivers........... 39-3 24-5 | 18-9 22 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35-3 29-3 | 23-5 23 
P= SOTELAG oe ele a ee 31-1 26-7 | 17-5 20-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 96-8 23-6 | 18-1 23-6 . 
17—St. Johns............ NEG 30 20 22-7 : 
18—Thetford Mines, MANA atlas 95-1 21-4 | 18-6 Ms . 
19—Montreal.......0..6..0.. 351 28-7 | 20-6 20-7 30-7 
PPS) AON DRM aR DUC RLS NG AU 82-8 26-4 | 21 214 28-7 
Ontario (average)............ 33-9 30-4 | 22-0 24-9 31-4 
DAA Nera (5 1h Yee WL a Lk cua 36°6 32-7 | 23-6 23-2 80-9 
D2 TOC KVAO N/a A QO eT Mey iin hi Aran RTE Pope a | ES Fe Uy, MC a Ts SN) Re Se 
Poe Mesto i), j Le yeas e 32-2 29-4 | 21-4 24-3 29-3 
24—Belleville............... 29-7 28-1 | 19-2 25-5 30-6 
25—Peterborough........... Bane 30-2 | 22 25-2 33°5 
26 Oshawa lean ine 32°4 31-7 | 22-6 25-5 31-3 
AT ans O ya lB Cs ee ARMM aay i Cp 33-3 29-3 | 20-7 24-3 80-5 
DO eR OTOMTO WHE) a ercaiale Reate yates 36-4 84°5 | 24-3 25-5 31-7 
29—Niagara Falls..... 35-4 31-5 | 23-3 26 31-8 
30—St. Catharines...........] 35-3 33 24-2 23 81-2 
Bie amoriton ae. sae 34-5 31-8 | 22-8 26-9 32-4 
32——Brantiord.........+ pen 33-6 29-9 | 22-7 26 31°3 
$8 Gate hee ee 33°5 81-3 | 23 27 31:7 
BY EG eT) 10) CURA Mans SOM WRONG 2 33-1 29-7 | 20-9 25-5 31-5 
35—Kitchener...............| 33°8 30-2 | 22 25- 33-1 
36—Woodstock.............. 36:7 30°7 | 22-7 27-3 32:3 
Si OUPAtlOr dae eee hiclslace be 35-6 32-6 | 23-4 21-5 32-2 
38 Wondon ie sue. ae 34-7 31-5 | 21-9 25-5 31-8 
39—St. Thomas.............| 34°5 30°8 | 21-4 25-1 29-5 
40—Chathann i). cue 33°5 30-4 | 22-3 26-1 82-5 
Al WindsOP eda caaee sam ee 32°5 29-2 | 21-3 25-7 30-3 
AZ Sarnia erie ses ook 34-8 30-9 | 22-2 26-5 30-7 
8—Owen Sound,........... 33°4 30 20:7 24-3 30 
44——N Opt Bays cice al. wait 34-8 31 22-2 23 31 
A ed we UAB aa eso) ID 32-2 28-5 | 21-3 25 . 
ENG rmeO.0) OF NUR eae Vet eTPRO NT RNR TET IPA | 2080.1 hy el APR 0 Rein ae OE OIL RR 
Sf LITMIINS te aye e Le 29-6 28-3 | 20-6 21-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-7 27-1 | 21-6 | 16-3 |...... 
49—Port Arthur............ 33-7 28-8 | 19-8 23 
50—Fort William........... 35-3 29-1 | 21-5 24-3 
Manitoba (average)........... 31-9 28-7 | 21-1 21-8 
O1——Winnipeg.s ea eee. ee 33 27-1 | 20-9 21-1 
82> Brandon. amon ine Mayer 30-7 29-2 | 21-2 22-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 28-5 24-9 | 17-2 “19-8 
Ho reaina etn id ae 82°5 25-9 | 18-6 20-4 
54—Prince Albert........... 21 20-7 | 138-5 17 
55—Saskatoon.............. 28-5 25:3 | 17-7 19-2 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 31-9 28:8 | 19-1 22-5 
Alberta (average)............. 31-4 26-2 | 18-7 20-1 : : 
Os Medicine! Ela tre eet. cars ene SRP mm a | SSA Oe «a RAR ROAR ME ARR T NH 
58—Drumbheller............. 32-7 24-3 | 20 21 
59—Edmonton.............. 26:5 24-5 | 15-7 18-8 25-7 
GO-—Caloaryat ec eh dow en we 32-7 29-4 | 19-6 21-4 30-6 
61—-Lethbridge............. 33°6 26-6 | 19-6 19 29-5 
British Colanibia (average). .| 37-3 33-1 | 22-8 28°2 33-5 
G2——Bern ies ye eee il 33-3 827 | 20:3 24 80-7 
Gs Nelson gee pactua es et 36-3 83°38 | 24-3 27-5 34°3 
1a ol Ree 0 MI ce er ae a 37 31 22-7 26-7 33-3 
65—New Westminster....... 36-7 82°8 | 21-9 24-9 31-8 
66—Vancouver.............. 37-7 32-6 | 22-6 26-9 82-4 
Of—Wietorigwmnr nis ee 41-1 37:3 | 23-9 30-6 34°3 
68—Nanaimo............... 38-6 82-7 | 24-6 27 34°5 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37°5 32-7 | 22°38 30 36:3 


Price per single quart higher. 





b. Grocers’ quotations. 


WNWBNNMNNNHHE NNN? 
POA PWOOIS CONN = 2 


Oe Co CO ce ee a) 


es ee Ce i ec ay 





Bacon 
6/38 |8 
Be | F8 | 3 
Balet| .. 
~ fae] 
cg |28 | Be 
“s|sa/38 
[aug he 
DN 6 =) 
cents | cents | centa 
23°9 | 39-0 | 43-1 
22°4 | 38-0 | 42-6 
23-1 | 38 42-7 
23-2 | 37 42-2 
20°O* | sscens 43-2 
21-2 | 39 41-7 
Dore Ueee.o 43 
8 sey lhc eres 42-7 
22°8 | 40-0 | 43-8 
yp ee 42-4 
Zou.) mille ieneees 44-3 
PBS ete ae 40-8 
D3icO Heelan 42-7 
Dow Gal. ater 40-7 
BOOM. ox tele 40-5 
QE eel 37:3 
PANEL Pal fee a ae 44-6 | 
Pests) | ee ka 36°86 
DD sim iy, ati 43-7 
TOT ANS 44-2 
Desa ees 40:7 
PRIM WS cat. 35-4 
QG6eilily se seu 49-4 
20-or cee eu 39°68 
24-8 | 38-0 | 42-7 
25-3 | 40 43-9 
rds anon ta bee 42-1 
25-9 | 35 41-6 
21 35 42-5 
26 42 42-3 
23 38 43-1 
DAE einen y 43-3 
26-7 | 36 45-4 
QB Wi OO 42-4 
26-7 | 40 41-3 
ZOMe Te, 42-8 
21-7 } 389 44-7 
28 40 44.7 
2860 |... 42-3 
PANO Oe Be oe 43-3 
25a Allen Fe8 41 
ONE Ne 45-2 
25-7 | 35 42-7 
Ree k 3 89°5 | 42-7 
PALS ss See 42-4 
py Rk ea 40-8 
25 ~ cae. 42-7 
Fes eA | nea ee 43-8 
PAA hea 43 °6 
23°2 | 38 39-8 
24-5 | 37 41-7 
20°90 eee | 40-2 
22-9 | 38 41-8 
2356 45-4 
23) 8 43-5 
PPI Bat ee, 44-5 
22°35 eRe 43-8 
Be ie) aaa 45-2 
21-7 | 38-5 | 40-7 
D220) ie 2 24 42-7 
18-3 | 37 35°8 
205571 ee 41-6 
25 40 42-7 
22°5 | 34:5 | 44-5 

43 
22-5 | 385 43-1 
22-2 | 28-5 | 43-1 
24-8 | 40 45°8 
PAUCH I) ee 47-5 
25°3 | 43-3 | 48-0 
Dae Diiie toe, 42-6 
26 40 45-4 
25 43 46 
24-5 | 44 48-4 
26-3 | 43 50°8 
26-7 | 43 49-7 
24-5 | 45 51-3 
26 45 49-7 
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AND RENTALQIN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1942 














o 
Fish a) Eggs Butter 
: 3S 
Sra tees + © 

6 3 eS S e o 5 5 g we) 

— oO =) . 7 a 

suc fon eae | oe SP ge eh eee 1 See lle?) x Fs 

2oO =m HO ~o - ™ Ria =| oS aD os my ks 3 4 x 

2 On ee Cee tee eee eee ee tT eerie ee fh AaeA oes.) oe PA 

So | 8a |#29|dis| ges] cs | gs | as | BS | te5| Ces] sé ag 

d2 | oS |Ses/SEs/288| 85 | 8s | Fe] ES | SEE | SEP] ws ae 
oa Ou SSa/GCealszeg|] sa nt 2 = & See eh Spee ees fae 2 &, 

ae 6) ea = n cay n = I oO 6} = oO 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
64-3 20-4 30-4 19-$ 23°6 21-7 a1-2 16-2 19-3 40-1 35°4 11-8 38: 
64-5 13-9 34:2 17-5 22-2 17-8 a2°d 17-2 19-4 48-3 40-8 11-3 41-9 
67-2 12-7 BOs DM. wee 2: 19-9 17-7 19-7 17-2 18-6 EDN a Ae AN eae 13-14 40-8 | 1 
64-6 15-7 84-2 17-5 223 17-2 23-9 17-4 19-4 50-1 42-7 11 42-4 | 2 
OOS 7) x Aisa, Hees Avda lope: 22 18-4 22-1 18-2 19-9 ee ee A 10b 41-3 | 3 
65-5 15 Ste ackisuns 22-4 17 20-6 17-1 19-5 46-4 39-7 12 41-714 

Poe Pi chs te a ae oe 35 Say Oe 23 Pe Seas 22 15-6 19-4 49-5 40 10 42-21 5 

65-4 12 SO welll eta. 23°3 18-7 26-6 17-5 19-8 AS mit. ei, 11 42-7 | 6 
GT oS tl a5 Oh Nes! S430 Fe yenteee- 23°2 19-0 20-¢ 17-5 19-9 41-1 36-4 19-0-10-0 38-6 | 7 
62-4 15-6 35-0 18-0 21-8 18-1 21-8 17-2 19-3 42-9 38-7 11-8 40-8 
62-3 13-7 A 1 TET 21-9 18-5 23 17-5 19-6 46-6 44 12 40-7 | 8 
65-1 15 35 18 22-4 17-7 22-2 16-4 19-1 45-3 41-6 13 40-5 | 9 
64-8 18 BM) Lf cee avgels 22-6 18 20-9 17-9 19-5 41-1 39 12 41-2 }10 
D0 piste Hehe ees aed Fe eee i a wakence 20°38) dessa 21-2 16-8 19 38-7 30 10b 40-7 11 
65-2 18-5 31-3 16-0 22°9 21-5 21-4 16-0 18-6 40-3 36-6 30-5 34°4 
56-4 20 Beer Ula cpa 19 18-3 21 16-3 18-1 88-9 34-9 12 37-8 {12 
66-3 18 30-2 12-5 20 19-5 20-3 16-5 19 40-3 36-7 11 37-1 {13 
67-4 19 32-7 22 25 25 22-6 16-5 18-9 42-7 39 1l-la 37-1 j14 
BOs Mist. wee ale eed os 12 18 20 20-9 15-1 18-7 40 35-3 9 37-6 |15 
63-7 PS Fier eaeeeies ? taaeiod Sri Glicranore Ge Wp bea 21-9 16-2 18-9 36-8 35°5 9 87-3 116 
OTe BLY: Shs! ees etn eed 25 25 21-6 15-1 18-5 39-9 37-6 9 87-5 |17 
OOF Bi yavig oe sbrlateceeg elec cmakee a] ce Rois ae ee he aPe d 21-3 17-5 18-7 38-2 35-9 9 37-9 {18 
68 18 33-1 17-6 26 24-5 21-1 15-4 18-5 44.9 37-5 12-13 37-2 119 
66-9 18 OSeb Ul anita ee 27-5 18-2 22-2 15-5 17-9 41-8 37°9 12 37-2 |20 
64-1 19-5 30-9 24°38 22°% 21-3 21-3 16-3 19-0 39-1 35°3 12-3 38-i 
Odell ac eas te Seo el aavaysan 4 25-1 19 21-6 16-2 18-8 ZV Aa | Ib Bia 12 38-2 |21 
EE kota) Pods ene IRE, De Ppa PRA Dee de 23-7 24-3 21-5 15-8 19-3 38°7 33:3 12 37-7 122 
61-5 18 31-3 21-5 21-7 21 23-2 16-4 18-8 38-5 35-9 12 37-2 23 
(yds: im Rea ee Ie Sobe i linesout 25 19 21-4 16-2 18-9 37°4 84-5 12, 37-9 |24 
OAT ie Has giclee AeteeeNe tw cect 5 22 20 20-9 15-9 18-8 37 33-4 12 37-9 125 
SORE, tise alls ea ePS Tethers 2D Fe lic. Seek Gees 22-5 15-8 19-4 39-9 36 12 38-5 126 
OEP hacen) ahead et aee 25 20 20 21-2 16-4 19-2 35-9 32-6 12 38-4 |27 
66 19-2 31 27-7 25 25°5 20-5 16-4 19 40-5 37-2 1163 38-3 |28 
Oost ad ag aes F 39 oo 24-3 22-7 20-7 15-8 19-2 39-6 37-3 12-5a 38-5 |29 
61-3 Pipl RO OEE ao MON nde Re DOW Wie Bee 21 15-7 18-8 BO MoM ies 12-5a 38-6 {30 
64-4 20-7 33-6 26-6 25 21 20-9 15-7 19 39-9 37°5 12-5a 38-8 {31 
64°8 15 32 25 21-7 21-7 22-4 15-3 19-1 37-1 33-7 12 38 32 
HOA eT Pp ems oli reat cea 7 23-3 24 21-6 16-1 19 86-2 33-5 12 88-4 [33 
i307 fl 31-5 25 18 21:3 21-6 15-6 19-1 38-1 33-5 12 37-9 [34 
64:5 20 31-7 2S) pialictoe the ante uit eel 22-2 16°8 19 35-7 31-7 12 38-1 36 
SEI NY Meni eB ed PR ee. a AAD eo 24 19-3 21-4 16-5 18-8 34 31 12 38-7 |36 
64°8 25 30 28 23-5 23°3 22-2 16-8 19-5 36-5 32-3 12 37-9 |37 
65-1 14:8 25 23°5 23 21-6 20-4 16-7 18°8 37°3 22-3 12 37-6 {38 
64-9 23 28 28 24-7 20 19-6 17-1 19-1 86-7 36-5 12 39-4 |39 
GOeSE sac Ai aes ap es St ee 24 21-7 20-4 15:7 19 BOS en ve cides he 12 37-7 140 
65 17-5 30-4 DA TOV 6 femesg tue ae 22 19 15-7 18-8 38-5 35-5 13 87-4 j41 
L2H A Re Te dng ae 21-4 21:5 21-2 17-4 19-1 37-2 36 12 38-8 {42 
UPL cd leh, EN Leeda A nial doen Beal HEAR? AR a 22 20-5 16-1 18-7 DAO las Sale talece 12 38-6 [43 
O35 saat: Gl ee oe a tee te 18-7 21-3 22-5 16-5 19-3 Co IE 13 38-4 {44 
Od chal: ae. oo 2 26-3 20 22-4 18-7 21-5 16-4 19-3 42-3 88-7 13 87-8 |45 
(TES RR ss re edd ie merase ME (relat tol I Dank O92 ale le 22-6 16-7 19-3 AGA Mia tet rde. 12 38-2 {46 
64 eeeee. e 28-8 20 PA NOp 22 21-7 18 19-5 43-7 40 14 38-2 |47 
OB he (Pa eli ae i 25 21-7 21-7 20-4 16-3 19-3 42-2 40 13 38-1 |48 
STO fl MRS pa 32 19 20 19-3 21-6 16 18-5 44-5 35 12 38 49 
(TOR p al [oe eae 25-7 15 19-9 20-3 21-7 16:3 18-9 44-6 40 12 37-6 {50 
65-7 29:3 29-1 16-2 26°8 21-6 21-2 15-6 20-2 39-5 30°83 11-5 36-6 
65-8 28 29-2 17-3 26-5 21-3 19-8 14-5 19-5 40 35-3 12 36:3 |51 
65:5 26°5 29 15 Pith 21-8 22-6 15-4 20-9 39 35-3 11 36-9 |52 
62-0 25°5 2e°2 11-9 24-4 21-2 20-0 14:3 20-3 36-6 30-7 12-8 36:8 
62-7 26-5 26-5 12 26-2 21-2 20-8 15-7 21-5 36-8 29-3 13 36-5 {53 
AU cipal ieee MEO 26-7 10-5 25 20-3 19-4 13-4 19-5 40 32-7 12 87-4 154 
60-3 22 26-9 10-5 22-5 21-5 20-2 13-6 20-1 37°5 32-2 13 36-6 |55 
64°3 28 28-7 14-5 25 21-7 20-6 14-3 20-1 32 28-5 13 36-5 |56 
62-9 25°7 29-4 15-8 26-7 24-9 20°79 14-9 19-9 36-6 31-2 11-6 37°0 
61-3 26-5 SLES ose oe 27-7 21-7 19-5 14-8 20-1 35 31-2 12 37-1 }57 
63-1 25 PAU day a) Map to tage a 26-5 26:5 21°8 15-1 20-6 36-8 30-8 10 38-6 |58 
61:3 26-3 27-9 20 25 25-7 20-8 14-3 1y-1 35-9 32°5 12 35-7 159 
63-3 25-4 28-5 14-5 28-2 Pay 21-4 14-5 19-6 37-9 30-6 12 37-1 {60 
65-7 25-5 30 13 26 24-8 20-1 15-7 20-2 87°5 31 12 36-4 
66-4 20-8 26-8 13-0 26°38 25°8 19-9 16-5 19:9 |; 40-0 35°8 11-8 38-7 
65-7 25 29°7 13 27-3 26-7 20-3 15-1 20-5 41-3 Ie: 1lb 37-6 162 
70 25°3 BOs ores ee 26-5 27 18-3 | 14-5 21-6 43°5 36°5 12-5a 39 63 
66-7 26 Dome ee Rec ke 26-2 29 21:1 17 21-5 AOoGal id gas a 12-5a 37-6 |64 
65-2 19 QO OWN tis mies hey 24 23°5 18-9 16-6 19 36 33-3 10 37-9 165 
67-2 19-1 Worse secre 23 +2 22-3 18-3 16-3 18-6 SOLS Hs etowee 10 37-9 166 
65-9 17-2 ZOeSi eee eee 27-7 24-2 20-1 16-7 18-9 SOcOpla csiede « 13 38-3 |67 
67-9 20 DAs bar a bag: ate a] oe SRT A) 25 21-7 16-8 19-4 OO aailia cae ee lla 39-9 
62-8 15 Dar wltatte reek 30 28-3 20-6 18-7 20:3 41 ORI Abe coe 14-3a 41-5 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Canned Vegetables Beans 


o a 
a ~ © oO bd . 
Ss a — o - - 
om fe) op me) 3 G & peat 
ros -S | 8 © + g AS, aa 2] os 
a6) =F |et!& (2 | 8/8 | »3] <2] oh] 32] 82) 4 
Be” cee BS ie 8 g4lo |srO Ss leas | os] gh sg 
LOCALITY Og “a, r s ere S , 28. m ‘ ges oo sie 3 Oo Side OR 
5° “GO |-a2 | ais Q's gS |S8sx| ss | os | as G2] 52 
em 3 i oS Biles | aol] of Slak | es] as |eko| 38 
23 Bice bee eat oO ean Oley Ieee cy em etches Sa/6a| $a /S$Sel ga 
2) —Q nD Fy ia (Ss) ae cal Ay ie) —Q ~Q oO 


—_—_——— | —— | — | —_ | — | | | LN | S| 2 | een 


Dominion (average)............... 36-4 6-8a]} 18-8 | 3-6] 5-6) 9-3 | 10-5 | 13-8 | 12-5 | 13-3 | 11-1] 6-5 | 5-7 





Nova Scotia (average).............. 37-9 7-1) 19-7 | 3-7] 5-8 | 9-8 | 9-9 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 14-3 | 11-9} 6-5) 6-0 
F=Sy.dneya ects eae ckd cates 38 |6-7-7-3 | 19-8 | 3-6] 5-6] 9-9] 8-8 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 14 Niloffetn 3 6-3 
2—New Glasgow...........-.-.. 37-7 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-7] 6 10 10-1 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 14-3 | 12-2] 6-4] 6-1 
S=—Aim ersten, Uys. eyeucine ee 37-2 7-3 | 20 8-8 | 5-6] 9-9] 9-7 | 15 12-7 | 15 12 6-2 | 6-1 
4— Halifax ne eud «ee ticnie eel 37 ~—«16-7-8 20:21 3-7} 5-9] 9-5 | 10-4 | 15-1 | 12-3 | 14-4 | 11-8 | 7 5-7 
B-—Windsorick.tsscee esheets 38-7 7-3c| 18-3 | 3-8] 5-5] 9-5} 10 15 13-4 | 13-8 | 11-5] 6-7] 6-2 
GT PUTO. had os Becta e ny cimamee 38-7 6-7 | 19-7} 3-8] 5-9 | 10-1 |] 10-38 | 15 13-1 | 14-3 | 12-3 | 6-7] 5-7 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown....... 33-9 7-3 119-7 | 3-7] 6-1] 9-9 | 10-0 | 14-7 | 13-9 | 14-3 | 10-9] 6-5] 6-8 

New Brunswick (average)......... 36-5 7-5 | 19-1] 3-6] 5-8] 9-8 | 10-2 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 13-9 | 11-7) 6-4] 6-2 
S—Monctonie ese ae eacteoenee 36-5 8 20-3 eSet| Or iLO 10-6 | 15 13-3 | 14-7] 11-9 | 6-9] 5-9 
G——“SaintiJohme aie. sievacee ences 387-9 | 6-7-3 | 19-1} 3-3] 5-9] 9-8] 11 14-7 | 12-3 | 18-5] 11-9] 6-6] 6 
10-Brederictons. ss. e aes 37°5 7:3 | 18-6 | 8-7} 5-9] 9-6] 10-8 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 138-8 | 11-3] 6-4] 6-7 
11 Bathursby yen deme dese toe 34-3 8c | 18-3} 3-7] 5-7 | 9-8 | 8-2] 15 13-1] 18-5 | 11-7 | 5-8] 6 

Quebec (average).................. 33-9 5-4] 15-8] 3-8} 5-4] 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 14-7 | 11-4] 6-1) 6-4 
12—“Oriebecie ss. ol ou ok etna 33:5 | 5-8b | 18 8-6 | 5-4] 9-4 | 11-1] 18-1} 12-7 | 15 11-8} 6-3] 6:5 
13—Three Rivers...............2: 32-1 5-3 | 14-41] 3-9} 5-1] 9-7] 9-9] 18 13-1 | 14-8 | 11-3] 5-8] 7-1 
14—Sherbrooke................6. 32:8 5-3 | 14-5] 3-7] 5-4] 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-9 | 14-1] 15-4 | 10-9] 6-2] 5-9 
TH==Sorelen gn. 3 Wetezee ais Hehe 338-5 4-71 15 3-4] 5-2 | 9-8] 9-6] 12-4 |] 11-6] 15-3 | 11-4] 6-5) 6-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe................ 32-1 4 16 3°71 6 9-9 | 10-3 | 12-3 | 18-3 | 14-1 | 11-3 | 5-9} 6-7 
LS t MJONNB A oak. soak beet eee. 35-4 5-3 | 17-1] 3-8} 5-4] 9-5) 11-5 | 12-6 | 15-9 | 15-1] 11-6} 5-9] 6-1 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 34 5-3 | 14-9 | 3-9 | 5-4] 9-9] 9-1] 12-4] 12-9 | 14 12-2 | 5:5] 5-7 
19=—Montreali iis. a cise as cctslatennee 35-7 15-3-6-7 | 16-9} 4-1] 5-4] 9-4] 10-3 | 12 12 13-8 | 11 5-8 | 6-6 

PAP 27 8 EH EDN A Ue i ees Alem Ata 35-7 |5°38-6-7 | 15-3} 3-7 | 5-3 | 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-8 | 12-4] 14-4] 10-7 | 6-9] 6-5 
Ontario (average).................. 37-9 6-3} 17-3] 3-5 | 5-5 | 9-1 | 10-8 | 13-4 | 11-9 | 12-6 | 10-7 | 6-2] 5-8 
PIO tla wa ves. eee ees 36 6-7 | 16-5 | 38-9] 5-5] 9-1} 11-8 | 13-2 | 12-3 | 14-2 | 11 6:6 | 6-9 
22-—Brockeville! : ihade ented 34-5 |6-3-6-7 | 14-2} 3-7] 5-5 | 8-9] 11 13-6 | 13-1 | 18-5 | 10-9 | 6-6] 5:8 
Bo STRING BLOM 5.0% Si Mi kev greceteiey teins 35-2 |5°3-6-7 | 16 3-71] 5-2] 9-1 | 10-3 | 13-1 | 12-3 | 18-1] 10-5 | 6-6) 6-3 
24-—Bellevillen: uy avaeee eee: 88 |5:3-6-7 | 16 3-5} 5:2) 9 10-4 | 13-1 | 12-1 | 12-5 | 11-8 | 6-1} 5-6 
25—Peterborough................ 37-8 |5-3-6-7 | 16-6 | 3-4] 5-2] 8-7 | 10-7 | 12-7 | 11-2 | 12-7 | 10-3 | 5-6] 6-2 
26—Oshawa......... E HOEATA ROL 38-6 15-38-6-7 | 17-4] 3-2] 5-9] 9 9-9 | 13-5 | 12 12-6 | 10-6 | 6-4] 6 
VAS Oy ot Ub he ae ge LOL 39-5 6-7 | 16-5 | 38-3] 5-1] 8-8 | 10-3 | 18-5 | 11-8 | 12-2 | 11-7] 5-7] 5-4 
28 = TOTOMGO fail Cle acme «le SVU eee 42-1 6-7 | 18-2 3°5 5-2 8-9 | 10-6 | 13 11-6 | 12 11-1 6-3 6-2 
29—Niagara Falls................ 39-7 6 17-8 | 3-6] 5-6} 9-2) 10-7 | 12-8 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 10-3 | 7 5-7 
80—St. Catharines............... 37-1 6-7 | 17-4 | 3-5] 5 9-1 | 10-7 | 12-7 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 10-8} 6-9] 5-7 
S1=——Pamil tone. vers fetes keene 41 6-6-7 | 17-1] 38-5] 5-4] 8-8} 10-7 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 12-5] 10-6| 5-8] 6 
Oo Brantlord:: fern cea) eee en 39-3 | 6-6-7] 17-5 | 3-4]. 5-4] 9-1 | 11-4 | 18-6 | 12 12-5] 9-9 | 5-8] 5-4 
So Galen eee e's Wise pate 36-7 6-7 | 18-5 | 3:4) 5-3] 8-9 | 11-2 | 18-7 | 12-3 | 12-8 | 10-4] 5-6} 5-9 
S4—Guelp hit. it's site io daleiaehoee 39-5 6 18-1 | 3-3] 5-6] 9-1] 10-8 | 18-6 | 11-6] 12-5} 9-7] 5-5] 5-9 
35——atchener hie. Mane ocbueitene: 39-2 6-71 17-7 | 3-3 | 5-5] 9 11-5 | 14 12-3} 13 | 10-7 | 6-5] 5:3 
SO WOOEStOCK 4. ..u/c as see nee 34 6 16-7 | 38 5-3 | 8-9] 11 13-8 | 11-7 | 12-5] 9-8 | 6-2} 5-5 
Wie Shh TSU HCS) 8 IA MEIN I, CO Uy ein 37-2 5-3 | 17-2 3°2 5-6 9-3 | 11-4 | 13-1 | 11-3 | 12-4 | 10-1 6-3 5-1 
BS-- Ondo Me kaaloee. a caelee 37°5 6-7 | 18-6 | 38:4] 5-5 | 8-8 | 10-7 | 13-1 | 11-8 | 12-4 | 10 5-9] 5-6 
39-—-St, Thomas: ja. ac cscs oe ee: 40-9 |5-3-6-7 | 20-1 | 3-6] 5-5 | 9-2] 11-1 | 18-3 | 12-1 | 12-6] 11 6-1] 5-4 
40—CWhathamme nays .adseiscde es 40 5-3 | 18-1 | 3-5] 5-1] 8-9] 10-8 | 13-6 | 11-3 | 11-6] 8-8} 5-2] 5:2 
41 Win SOT Aaya oepetcvo ta oe 39-7 |5°3-6-7 | 17-7 | 3-5] 5 8-9 | 10-4 | 12-7 | 11-4 | 11-6 | 10-6] 5-5 | 4:9 
ELTA ll Sas Bods Sik a cea A aa 42-2 6 18 3°3 5-8 9-2 | 10-4 | 18-7 | 12-2 | 12-8 | 11-1 6-4 4-9 
48—Owen Sound.................. 38-3 6c 16-7 | 3-2 5-6 9-5 9-9 | 13-3 | 12-3 | 18-1} 10-9 6-1 6-2 
44——North Bay. jcice decides cus| O€°D 6-6-7 | 16-3 3°9 6-2 9-8 | 12-4 | 14 13 els 2i} het 6-6 7-1 
AB —=SWAIOUPY ie va tle hate oseanlle eae 86-9 6-7 | 16-3 3°8 6-1 9-2 9-7 | 13-2 | 12 13 10-7 5-9 6:3 
46--Cobaltuiiey ib ccraal webetoreas 36-3 6-7 | 16 3°9 5:7 9-8 | 11-6 | 15 12-5 | 14 11-3 5-7 6 
47—Timmins...... Ey ae Gore 32-8 7-3 | 18 3°8 5-9 9-8 | 11-1 | 138-9 | 12-6 | 13 11-9 5-9 6-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 36-6 6-7 | 16 3-51 5-6 | 9-2) 11-5 |14-2 | 12-1 | 13-5 | 12-5 | 7-5 | 6:9 
49—Port Arthur V Bee are a, Cae 34-5 6-6-7 | 22-8 3°6 5-7 9-4 | 10-3 | 12-5 | 11-4 | 11-3 | 10-2 6-2 5-5 
50—Fort William................. 35 6-6-7 | 15-5 | 3-6] 5-3] 9 10-1 | 13-1 | 11-5 | 11-7] 10-9} 6 5-3 

Manitoba (average)................| 35-2 7-0) 17-7] 3-4) 5-8 | 9-0] 10-8 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 12-9] 19-5 | 6-8) 4:3 
Hi Winmiper we. e) se duets tenes 35-4 |6-4-8 16-8 | 38-3 | 5-7] 8-9 | 10-7 | 14-4 | 12-5 | 12-7] 10-9] 6-8] 3-7 
BID Trancdonceepern cree) aie cee 34-9 |6-4-7-1 |] 18-5 | 3-5] 5-9] 9-1] 10-8 | 15-2 | 13-1] 13-1] 10-2] 6-8] 4-9 

Saskatchewan (average)........... 34-1 6-9 | 22-0) 3-4) 5-9 | 9-0 | 10-4 | 15-0 | 13-3 | 13-2 | 10-5 | 6-6) 5-1 

Ode ELEC INA Hae, hese dant nee 35-1 |6-4-7-2 | 20-4 3-4 6-4 8-8 | 10-3 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 12-9 | 11-5 6-7 5 
§4—Prince Albert................ 33-1 6-4 | 21-9 3°5 5-9 9-1 | 10-1 | 15-1 | 18-7 | 13-9 9-8 7°3 5-4 
DO OAS KA LOOM hs dere tite Surat sages 34-2 7-2 | 22-9 | 3-6] 5-3] 8-9} 11-3 | 15-1 | 13-5] 18-2] 11-1] 6-5] 4-8 
56—Moose Jaw.........-...00005. 34 7-2 | 22-6] 8-21 5-9] 9-11] 10 15 13 12:6] 9-7] 6 5 

Alberta (average).................. 34-7 7:8 | 22-4] 3-5] 5-7] 9-11] 10-9 | 14-6 | 12-4 | 13-2 | 11-2] 6-9] 5-1 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36 8 PASS SBI [lhe as 9 11-1 | 14-8 | 12-7 | 12-8 | 10 6-4 | 4-3 
DSO rumvnelleriein oe sds os at. 34-7 |7-1-8 22-6 3°5 6 9-4 | 12-1] 15 12-8 | 14-1 | 10-8 7-1 5-2 
HO-—— HB GIMONGCON wae ss lei oete oes « 32°6 |7°2-8 21-2 3°5 6 8-8 9-8 | 14-1] 12-1 | 138 11-5 7:5 5:7 
60—Calgary Cb ERT -oiMirge aetna So el 34:3 8 21-9 3-4 5-1 9 10-4 | 14-4 | 12-1 | 13 12-9 6-9 5-2 
O1-—Wethbridge.. eae ose oe oe Woon 8 23-2 Solin bee sea 9-1 | 11-1 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 12-9 | 10-7 6-8 5-3 

British Columbia (average)........ 35°5 9-0 | 23-2 | 3-8] 6-0] 9-2] 9-7 | 14-3 | 13-0 | 13-3 | 11-4] 8-1] 5-0 
G2={Verniet), .ae eee) dere oe 35-1 8 22 Daemon 10-3 | 14-5 | 18-3 | 18-5 | 11-8 | 8-5} 4-3 
Ho— Ne SOM Ay ii) ntecb. aly AAR 34-5 9 23°7 | 3:7) 6:2] 8-8} 10 14-6 | 18-8 | 13-8 | 10-6] 8-8] 5-2 
O4-—“Traihs oy ss ch hae 34-5 9 22-9 3°7 6 ¥-3 | 10-3 | 14-2 | 13 14-2 | 11-7 8-7 4-7 
65—New Westminster............ 34-9 9-9-6 | 22-8 3°7 5-7 8-9 8-9 | 18-7 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 11-3 6-9 5:4 
BG VANCOUVERN. Sh) genesis tee se 2 34-3 | 9-9-6 | 22-7] 3-71 6 9 9-1 | 18-2 | 12-1 | 12-2 | 11-2 | 6-9] 4-9 
Oi VAClOrin. Cbs conncae eee 85-1 9 23 +4 3-9 6-7 9-2 9-5 | 18-9 | 12-3 | 12-7 | 11-5 7°8 5-1 
68—Nanaimo....... 38-9 9 23-4 3-8 6 9-4 8-9 | 14-4 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 11-1 8-2 4-8 
69—Prince Rupert................ 36:7 | 9-10 | 25 4-1] 6 10 10-6 | 15-7 | 14 14-3 | 12-2] 8-6] 5-7 

nnn nc nnn nn nen nnn en ne SSS sss SSS sss sss sSSsssonep=ssSs SSSR 

a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


e. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples aA oO 
reer ee ToT re PAL he ye eet 
a 5 ae 1 ae mh Se eo 
- Te’ 3 a aie! 32 36 gS ‘Os oe & 

: i ae) caog @ « g7 se] Org : am a Or ite 
a a ‘ 8 i os be Ay, A, Bis OS] Long cae 
2 a rs 3 = f ae -~ 2 2 fg as | 
= = § hi QO * a a % 2 e bed Ba oS cP ae 
ie 6 ro | et gs én t ta Ae, wu ee ih Cea ll Se. | Suge linge: | «ee 

5) 8 o NS L2ID aN aN g.N o 20 oh ES 

5 5 2 > 2 a & 2 eal SG shi a8. S a, eo 5a, 
Ay Ay cs} ee fQ fe) 4 iss Ay Sey 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

ie, 

1-346 31:0 26-2 15-3 12-6 17-1 ji-1 34-4 36-1 t 16-0 t 59-1 
1-384 32°0 22°5 13-5 14-0 16-5 11-6 40-3 42-9 37-0 16-2 34-2 64-9 
1-508 RE peo o 13 12-2 14-9 12-9 39-8 49-8 36-5 16 3469 ae 
1-342 28°7 25 15 15°4 16°5 12 41-7 40-9 37-5 16-1 33°8 63 
1-397 33-6 PPA Yel (he eee Wd 13-9 16294 Ramen bees 39-9 42-9 36-7 15-4 S43 Ne 
1-542 3039 see 12-5 13-5 18-1 10:5 39-9 39-7 36-2 16-6 33-8 66-4 
1-213 27-8 nS fa eh eee 1S9 Oh ceeemee | Peo Dy Arte ek 38-5 44-7 37-7 15 33°7 62-6 
1-304 29-9 a Ny fal hh ae 13-7 16-3 11 41-9 39-2 37-4 18-2 34-7 66-7 
1-056 26-3 15-0 15-0 14-2 17-4 11-5 43-4 54-8 37-4 17-5 33°5 60-3 
1-212 28:7 21-2 15-5 12-7 16-4 10-3 40-1 40-5 36-9 15-8 34-3 60-6 
1-463 32°3 20-8 13 13-3 16-8 9-6 39 38-5 38-3 16:5 36 63 
1-464 32-3 21-2 18 12-6 15-4 10 42-5 41-6 37-3 15 32-9 59-6 
1-051 26:9 LAs: ful] AS ee 12-7 16-5 10°4 40 43-2 35-8 15-9 34-1 61-2 

87 23-1 2D A I gah 12 16:8 11 38°8 38-7 36 15-7 34 58-6 
1-320 29°7 34-1 17-5 12-7 17-4 9-5 33-2 34-7 35°38 15-7 33°5 59-3 
1-234 29 OMNE: ,. coq ane ey 13-5 18-2 9-8 30-8 36-2 34-6 16-2 32-8 62 
1-285 29-2 27S. 2. 12-5 16-9 10 33°6 35-2 35-7 16-1 32-6 61-5 
1-314 28-4 49-7 18 13-2 18-1 8-7 32°5 35°5 35:5 16 34 58-3 
1-364 28-7 AS ME Mey Ase 12-1 16-2 9 36-7 38-9 35-9 15 35°5 57-7 
1-222 PASE: AN Vo | Be A 13-2 18-5 9-6 33-9 34-5 36-2 14-8 31-7 58-8 
1-335 31-4 2452 Sh 13-1 17-8 9-7 32:7 35 34-8 16-5 33-1 61-7 
1-042 24-4 BESCST | fp Gsugenee eae 12-5 17-5 9-1 33-4 35-8 34-2 16 36-1 58-9 
1-49 33°6 27-7 17 12-1 17-4 9-9 34-1 30-1 34-2 15-1 32-8 57-6 
1-594 33-6 26: SNe ee 12-3 16-1 9-4 30-7 30-8 37 15-3 32-8 57-5 
1-409 32-3 25-8 13-8 12-4 17-0 10-1 33-9 34-9 35°6 15-4 31-5 57-8 
1-598 35-9 DALEY ea| be a: ee 12 16-2 9-4 30-9 32-5 36:9 15-8 31-9 58-9 
1-358 31-3 26: 6 eee 12-3 17-6 9-9 35-4 37:9 36-8 15-2 31-9 62 
1-588 36 27 15 12-7 16-8 10-1 33-5 33-9 35:9 15-5 30-7 57-7 
1-475 33°6 21-9 10 12-2 15-8 9-8 33-2 34°8 35-2 15-2 31-1 57-1 
1:285 30-6 PF SOU tee, SR 12-7 19 10-1 32°3 35-7 85°7 15-9 30 57-1 
1-356 31-1 22 GM es. he 12-9 17-5 10-1 33-7 85-1 35-8 15-5 30-1 59-9 
1-291 30 2499) Bi at. 4 7 16-5 10°3 31-8 33-6 34°5 15-2 31-3 57-6 
1-517 34-8 PALE NE| bs eat aea “1 16-4 9-8 33-9 31 33°7 14-6 29-3 55-3 
1-581 36-1 217i eee. 22 7 17-4 10-2 34 35-7 35-8 15 32°5 53-9 
1-579 SORES. Ace. Le 3 15-5 10-6 32-2 34-7 35-2 14-5 31-3 56 
1-398 31-7 46:3 ee 4 17-2 10 33-6 33-1 34-5 14-5 30-4 54-7 
1-276 29-3 255i ees 2 17-4 9-5 33-9 33-8 34-3 15 30-7 57-3 
1-273 31-9 22-3) oe a +3 17-5 9-8 34-4 35-7 33°8 14-8 29-7 56-9 
1-247 28-4 SOS ee oe 16-5 9-9 31:9} 31-6 34-9 14-9 29-9 57-3 
1-178 27-5 de Sig bs Ae at pal 3 16-7 9-5 31-9 34-9 33°3 15-1 30-9 57-3 
1-282 28-4 PAPI | RN ee 2-5 15-7 9-1 35-4 33-7 36-3 15 29-3 59-6 
1-194 28-9 21 Gil eee 8 16-7 9-8 34-4 35 35°3 15-9 31-7 58-3 
1-351 30-2 pow abl (Ee ae 3 16-5 9-7 33°5 32°5 34°5 15-4 30-5 57-1 
1-342 30-1 2250 {| eee ee 3 17-1 10:3 37°3 36:1 34-5 15-7 32:5 58-4 
1-304 29-4 2453 eee 3 17 9-5 31-9 32-4 33°8 15-4 31-7 58 
1-429 31-4 2223 Wee ee 6 16-3 9-3 29-1 29-8 34 15-5 30-8 56-5 
1-195 28-7 19s 5. | eee A 7 17-3 9-7 35-4 32-5 36-2 15-9 32-4 57-8 
1-322 31-2 23° 3) eek ced 3 17 9-4 36-7 36-5 34-9 15-4 31-1 59-1 
1-514 36-4 SY i Ip ee a) 17-4 10-9 36-2 37-3 37-1 17-1 34 61-4 
1-38 31-4 29 to wee oa. -7 16-2 10-8 32-2 37:6 37°3 15-2 30 61-1 
1-817 SO Se cn ee 17 -7 18-5 10-3 38-7 38-6 37°5 17-3 34:3 57 
1-904 CU fl ht Rs ee -2 18-3 11-4 33-5 34-9 37-5 17-1 33-9 61-4 
1-751 39-3 27-5 18 “7 15-7 10-7 33-1 36°6 36-7 15-4 30 59-2 
1-261 29-4 28-7 12-5 18-3 11-5 36-9 40-8 39-3 14-7 33-5 54 
1-232 PAU sn 5 Aigeae ote 10 i) 18-6 12-2 36 38-9 36-9 15 33°5 57-2 

“774 OSA Re na 15-0 8 17-0 13-0 33°2 34-5 70-5 16-0 55°4 58-3 

725 1S SR een ee “1 18-6 12-3 31-3 32-8 69-4 15-5 54-6 56-9 

822 20 Oh om aenher 15 4 15-3 13-7 35-2 36-2 71-6 16-4 56-3 59-7 

997 P48 |. wecca ce 15-0 8 16-1 13-5 33-0 33-7 70-6 17-1 57-3 61-3 

868 QAO nin Gach. See ae 5 17-1 13-1 31:3 30-5 70 16-9 58-1 61-4 

1-098 2AGG Ona ee ps 16 “5 17 14-1 33-5 35-9 73 18-2 59 63-9 
1-196 2D-filen einen ees 3 15:5 12-7 33-7 33-3 69-4 16-4 55-9 62-9 
825 2220 Lpmen nee 14 8 14-6 14 33-3 35 70 17 56 57 
1-059 26rd len craks’ 17-0 3 18-3 14-6 30-8 33-6 68-2 17-5 54-8 60-7 
993 2D" Fes cae ee -7 18 14 32-4 33-6 67-9 17 55-8 60 
1-337 Sle Silene ese 20 3 18-6 15-5 31-4 35 70-4 18-3 57-2 64-1 

83 20-74 |S tek 15 9 17-8 14-4 30-7 33-9 65-2 16-7 52-5 58-1 

1-226 B02) ae 16 6 19-4 14-6 29 36-8 68-5 16°6 52-1 59-4 
907 > ee (ae en ee aie ae “1 17-5 14-5 30-4 28-8 69 18-8 56-2 61-8 
1-707 bid cbiinl nHe vate lei 16-5 8 18-0 12-8 32-9 35-9 66-7 16-5 52-5 58-1 
1-062 DB Tele me nee Ge Oak 3 17-8 15 36-2 37°5 67-3 18 54-3 64-5 
1-425 PAC ee eer Is ee ae 3 18-2 13-3 37°4 39-4 68-7 18 56-6 64 
1-515 SOMO eee ke ae | aad ed “4 19-1 13-1 34-1 37:5 68-7 18-2 58 57-4 
2-247 AdieL Is, ear dmrr 17 3 16-4 11-6 27-7 33-3 65 15 49-4 55-4 
1-683 SOOibenee hae 14 -6 16-9 11-9 29-2 30-4 63-2 15:1 48-5 52-3 
1-958 BSiie sNieved e bee aut Ae 17-8 12-8 31-2 34-2 64-7 15-2 49-5 52-9 
1-809 AQ Sein bce on 15 -8 18-3 11-7 32-7 35-5 67-4 16-1 50-4 56 
1-96 Ae AN ee caey 20 3 19-2 12-8 34-6 39 68-8 16-6 53-3 62 





t Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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Sugar 
| 2 AS} - sg cn = 
- a o Laer | a 
5 Plage | eee Lies) | oe] Ses g 
Silt eee l(a vet l|s2) ans 5 
LOCALITY at ete ees ena es a | Sid 1) atti oa 
oS) 28] 58 Sr ul Seah 9a We A OG 2og A=) 
— — o- 2's ge fa} ce ae aac woe g~ 
B/28|H3|49|88s| 28/48) 53) 88) 352 28 
Q om oO & © t= ea S| lent =") i= a cea b= 
SN Oe ha Ne S Mas | to. to a aa) 
cents | cents} cents| cents| cents | cents| cents | cents} cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4] 48-0 | 83-0 19-0 | 16-2 | 4-3 | 12-8] 5-6 16-556b 10-575 
Nova Scotia (average).............- 8-4] 8-1] 56-4 | 83-0 19-3 | 12-0 | 4-6] 138-1] 5-8 }............ 8-708 
PSyanb ya cd Me. «> Rae heene. 8-6 | 8-3 | 54 79°5 19-1 | 10 SeSit 1258. 2B 6H. sien cies ae 7-37- 7-728 
9—“New Glasgow. Ab... kates 8-2 | 8-1] 55-9 | 84-1 20-9 | 10 AvGit 15 26.1 BOO aces wees 7-05- 7-30s 
BTA eR HOKet Ne, Lent «tie DAMES. 8-3 | 8-1] 57:3 | 85-2 16:9: Tal, 5 1256 1} 5:0 Uae ty Oe 6-70-10-50 
Pe Ey Ue) ee a Oar OR 8-6 | 8-3 | 56-4 | 85-8 22-2 | 16 AsO 1S chal MiB We os chook ee 9-22-11-22 
rm ete tek Uo UR ERO RR kk go 8-1] 8 58-3 | 83-1 eee a aa 4 19-7 1 5B UME. Ae echuasie aes 
Pro ue Nee eet Ge Re 8-4 | 7-9 | 56-4 | 80-1 Ca hea Be 1398 1 B08 Wee Les 9-00-11-00 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-6 | 8-2] 59-3 | 78-6 18-5 | 15-0 | 4-2 | 13 5-9 18-400 | 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-5 | 56-4 | 81-8 18-4} 16-0 | 4:2 |12-6]| 5-6 17-500 11-048 
SON OAMCOT AC. Whalen sce saints 8-9 | 8-6] 58-9 | 82-6 19-4 | 10 4-4] 13-3 | 5-8 g 10-47-10-97g 
Sami sob) NOU. atom ies 8-4] 8-3] 51 82-5 17-5 | 10 4-61 12:3] 5-6 17-50 |11-50-12-50 
10-—Mredericton.. (06. i... bese. 8-4 | 8-2 | 57-2] 80-1 £78 Woks. APT 1246 Fo BS Plnek a tate 11-22-11-72 
Pi Bathurst. 1 fea. ieee 8-8 | 8-7] 58-3 | 81-9 19-3 Fo Ga98. 3-8 | 12 5-1 ho ee ee 10-00 
Quebec (average).............2-005- 8-0 | 7-8 | 46-8 | 87-2 20-1 | 15-3 | 4:2] 11-7] 5-6 16-461* *9.881 
10 Ouiebec wie. . tc bee ho. a tomasion 8-1 | 7-9 | 47-6 | 90 21 15 4-1] 12-5] 5-6 00 10-50 , 
13 Three Rivers). onde ss le eveee: 8-4 | 8-1] 47-8 | 90-4 S1-6 aid. 4-3] 12-3 | 5-8 16-00 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14) Sherbrooke: . J... 0)... we 8 8 43-5 | 86-1 19-4 | 15 4-4] 11-5] 5-7 17-00 11:00 
Pie Sorell sic. ho hada le enn 7-8 | 7-6] 48-1 | 87-5 15) eee. 3-8 | 10-5 | 5-3 |16-00-16-50 9-05 
#16284 \Elvacinthe shy. nen 7-91 7-8] 43-5 | 86-4 1059 Woatas. 4-6] 11-1] 5-4 15-75 | 9-50-11-75 
Si 7eL St. Sou L.'s Mais eeu mele 7-9 | 7-7 | 42-9 | 83-7 19-9 |...... 4-6] 12:5] 5-6 15-50 | 9-50-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-6 | 51-1 | 86:3 20-3 | 15 4-3 | 12-3] 5-8 18°60 ane. so. Bats... 
*10--Montronak'?.. 5 btiiee co Memeien 7-9 | 7-6] 46-1 | 88-6 18-5 | 16 3-8} 11-3 | 5-3 16-75 | 8-00- 8-50 
Or TG i Rte, 0 ee 8-3] 8 51 85-5 D2. 2) aay. 4-1] 11-5] 5-5 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average)..............606- 8-5 | 8-8.| 47-2 | 85-3 18-8 | 13-9 | 4-3] 12-5] 5-5 16-377 12-029 
SI Otta wail. on ee. eee 8-31 8 47-1 | 82-7 17-7 | 14 4-21 11-9] 5-7 16-75 11-00 
29-Bock valid... ty to dt. ss emehee: 8-2| 8 43-6 | 83-5 20-8) Lowen, 4-38] 11-4] 5-3 16-00 | 8-50- 9-00 
Ose Kingaton |). ods Us tes on nee 8-1 | 7-9 | 47-4 | 84-5 17-7 | 20 4-6| 12-5] 5-6 16-00 | 9-00- 9-50 
Pie Rellovilles,.\ (MeN). ee 8-6 | 8-3 | 47-5 | 87-3 17-5 | 10 4-5 | 12 5-6 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
25-- Peterborough 1g) 2. . Wan 8-5 | 8-4] 49-4 | 82-8 18-6 | 12 4-6] 12-2] 5°5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
OG - Oshawa. d/deie Ul wee 8-7 | 8-4] 52-2 | 86-9 19-3 | 12 4-3 | 12-4] 5-7 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
7 ee eh hs CaO el a 8-3} 8-1] 48 85-1 Reed Wee Wy, 3-71 11-4] 5-4 16-50 |10-75-14-00d 
Boe Tron eli: 4s \Aode hae a tetanee: 8-2 | 7-9 | 49-8 | 86-2 18-1 | 13 4-1] 11-8] 5-2 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls..............0.- 8-71 8-7 | 45-4 | 87-1 19081 Hope 4 12:7| 5-9 14-50g¢ | 8-75-12-50g 
30—St. Catharines.. 8-6 | 8-4] 46-8 | 87-8 19-3 | 11-3 | 4-4] 12-2| 6 15-75g | 8-50-13-75g 
31—Hamilton....... 8-3 | 8-1] 46 86-1 18-9 | 10 4-51 11-5] 5-2 15-50 | 9-50-13-00d 
32—Brantford....... 8-3 | 8-2 | 50:9 | 88-6 18-2 | 13 4-3] 11-7 | 5-5 16:00 | 9-50-13-25d 
B5e Galo sodas dey 8-7 | 8-5 | 48-8 | 86-4 19-8 | 10 4-1] 12-3 | 5-3 16:00 {10-50-13-00d 
84 Cuelph iis aS Pon ee 8-4] 8-3 | 45-3 | 85-6 18-3 1 ows, 4-1 | 12-6] 5-3 16:00 |10-50-13-75d 
She Kitchoner!).. I. Niet... eee: 8-6 | 8-3 | 43-2 | 87-1 10-3 fh Way, 56 {O08 |) Bod 16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
86+ Woodstock...) can. . «anuenen: 8-41 8-4 | 49 84-3 TE ran an 4-2|12-2| 5-7 16:00 |10-00-14-00d 
Sie Strationd ey! Lowes. oN ROR le 8-7} 8-6 | 48-7 | 86-7 18-6 [oh 4 13-1] 5-9 16-00 13-00 
BSe- FON GON ME Ln debe tld oid halt Bees 8-3 | 8-2 | 47-5 | 88-4 16-6 |...... 4 11-8 | 5-6 16-50g |12-50-14-50g 
S0--Ot. Thomas. 1. veld sie kuben, 8:7} 8-6 | 48-7 | 86-5 18 12-8 | 4-3] 12-6] 5-9 16-00g {13-00-13 -50g 
40—Chathenn ito dr Re ey 8-5 | 8-2 | 46-4 | 86-7 Sy iat ea ee 3-8} 12-4] 5-3 16:00g |10-00-12-50g 
41e—Wintsond od Alek ee eee 8-3 | 8-1 | 41-9 | 80-7 18-5 | 15 4 11-8 | 5-3 16-00g 10-50-13 -00g 
4 Serius Dine aes I ee 8-8 | 8-6] 45-8 | 89-8 1864 eh. 4-6 | 12-9] 5-8 16-50 |10-00-11-00 
43-Owert Sound. Youd le eWeek, 8-4 | 8-2 | 53-8 | 87-3 19-5 |...... 4-6] 12-5] 5-4 16-50 | 9-50-10-00 
AA Norih Bay... Ute bt tiad 8-9 | 8-9 | 55-3°| 86-1 19-7 {Von 4-71 14-1] 5-6 17-25 |14-50-15-00d 
Ab -SOdONEY Oi. Ne. Te ea 8-7} 8-3 | 44 82-9 19-4 | 15 3-9 | 13-7] 5-8 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
AGG DANE die. Mone.) hoe 8-9 | 8-9 | 46-9 | 85 18-3 5 13-2 | 5-7 19-00 13-50 
Peedi be hOWs oe eee 8-8 | 8-7] 48 84-6 SMa 4-8] 13-8] 5-7 19-50 |13-00-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6 | 8-5 | 44-4 | 86-2 20:7} 16-3] 4-3 | 13-31 5-2 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
A9--Port Arthur. (000). 2a. 8-1| 8-1] 44-8 | 76-1 18-7 | 20 4-5] 12:9] 5:3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
50—Fort William..............65. 8-5 | 8-3 | 45-2 | 79-3 20-5 | 18 4-6 | 12:3 | 5-3 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1| 8-9 | 44-6 | 76:3 18-9 | 15-0 | 3-9] 13-2] 5-6 20-000 9-250 
Bi Winnipege: Pe yh i... bees 9-1 | 8-9 | 42-2} 75-7 18-5 | 15 4-1] 12-5] 5-7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
Bo eerangoay sa. sual. tienen 9-1 | 8-9 | 46-9 | 76-8 19-2 | 15 27 138 19 b-4 Ps. ot ab 5-50-11-00h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-3 | 9-4| 45-1 | 76-8 19-5 | 17-5a] 4:0 | 14-2] 5-5 ]............ 8-656 
Boe egInA. il. ds Met. os ts Mec 9-3 | 9-6 | 45-9 | 78-5 19-1 | 15 SO Mavi te, BO Lani evcn eee 5-50-13 -00h 
54—Prince Albert.............-00: 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-2 | 78 20-5 Wi sua. Boba 14 hE Loo ca dss oe abe 9-00-10-00h 
B5-— Saskatoon... lhe s« tees 9-2 | 9-5 | 46-9 | 75-1 19-6 |...... SGC 13-0 Te Ooo Lo, coban ck oe 7-25- 9-60h 
bb-—Moose dam) (.4:. tie... cee 9-1] 9-1] 45-5 | 75-7 18-7 | 20 Wed Welds y 4b O<G. bes cena cee toe 5-25- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................5.. 9-2] 9-2] 44-3] 77-8] 17-7] 19-8a) 4-1] 14-1] 5-4]............ 5-269 
b7—-Medicine Hate. ..cds..b.ese8es 9-3 | 9-2 | 41-3 | 78-6 i i Dea 3-4] 14-1] 5-2 g 
§8—Drumbeller. ...d.53...0-s00s0. 9 9 43-1] 78-2 17-5 | 23 A615 Bt 06-O basco do bapa 4-50- 5-50h 
BGe-Hdroonton.,.. J. fate. 5 besa 9 9 46 74-4 18-1 | 15 4-11] 13-5] 5-3 g 3-25- 5-00g 
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a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calcul- 
ated price per cord from price quoted. ___ d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Higher prices for coal in bags. g. Natural 
gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at 
$30-$45, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4- and 5-roomed 
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modern houses, $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. 


of four and five rooms, modern $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 


* Inthe province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 


nicipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for f 


uel, 





s. Delivered from mines. 








v. Workingmen’s houses are mostly 


per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional mu- 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as to 

recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial countries appeared in 
the October, 1941, issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In order 
to achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in some commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Statist index num- 
ber, on the base 1867-1877=100, was 145°5 at 
the end of November, an increase of 1°3 per 
cent for the month. Food prices rose 1:3 
per cent due chiefly to higher prices for English 
barley. Among industrial materials the prin- 
cipal changes are substantial increases in hides, 
leather and timber. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Minstry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914100, was 201 at December 1, an increase 
of 4 of one per cent for the month. Food 
prices and rent were unchanged, but there were 
small increases in the prices of clothing, fuel 
and light and sundries. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 93:6 for December, an increase of 1:2 
per cent for the month. There was a fractional 
decrease in fuel and lighting materials, no 
change in the metals group, while the eight 
other groups all recorded some increase, the 
greatest being one of 4-5 per cent in farm 
products. 


Cost or Livina—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935- 
1939100, was 110-5 at December 15, an in- 
crease of 0-3 per cent for the month. There 
was no change in food prices, as a whole, but 
all other prices showed slight advances, the 
largest being one of one per cent in house- 
furnishings. 


The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923=100, was 
93-4 for December, an increase of 0°5 per cent 
for the month. Small advances were recorded 
in all five groups. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 194] 


(eS G the fourth quarter of 1941 there 

were 364 fatal industrial accidents, includ- 
ing deaths from industrial diseases reported 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as 
well as fatalities incidental to occupational 
pursuits, as compared with 373 fatal accidents 
in the fourth quarter of 1940. Of the 364 
fatalities in the period under review, 145 
occurred in October, 129 in November and 90 
in December. Fatal accidents during each 
year are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the Lasour Gazette for May, August 
and November of that year, and in February 
of the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain three fatalities for 1940 and 35 for the 
first three quarters of 1941. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 


their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other official 
sources, as well as from the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the fourth quarter 
of 1941 were as follows: Agriculture, 24; 
Logging, 49; Fishing and Trapping, 7; Mining, 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 75; 
Manufacturing, 44; Construction, 51; Electric 
Light and Power, 6; Transportation and Public 
Utilities, 79; Trade, 12; Service, 17. 

Of the mining accidents, 28 were in “metal- 
liferous mining”, 39 in “coal mining”, seven . 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s.”, and one in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
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in “animal foods”, two in “textiles and cloth- 
ing”, one in “rubber products”, nine in “saw 
and planing mill products”, three in “wood 
products”, three in “pulp, paper and paper 
products’, 16 in “iron, steel and products”, 
three in “non-ferrous metal products”, two 
in “non-metallic mineral products”, and four in 
“chemical and allied products.” 

In construction there were 25 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, one in “railway”, 
eight in “shipbuilding”, 11 in “highway and 
bridge”, and six in “miscellaneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 42 fatalities in “steam railways”, five in 
“street and electric railways”, 19 in “water 
transportation”, four in “air transportation”, 
eight in “local and highway transportation”, 
and one in “telegraphs and telephones”. 

There were seven fatalities in “wholesale”, 
and five in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, 11 were in 
“public administration”, one in “laundering, 
dyeing and cleaning”, and five in “personal, 
domestic and business”, 

There was one serious disaster during the 
period under review which occurred on Octo- 
ber 31, when 29 miners were killed by carbon 
monoxide poisoning following an explosion of 
fire damp in a coal mine at Nordegg, Alberta. 
A commission of inquiry was appointed to 
make investigations into the cause of the 
disaster. 

On December 16, the collision of a freight 
train with a snow train at Mont Joli, Quebec, 
caused another serious accident when nine 
labourers were killed and 20 others were in- 
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jured. Other accidents involving the loss of 
two more lives were as follows: A tug was lost 
while on a voyage from Melgrove, NS., to 
Halifax and the crew of six members were 
drowned about October 10. 


On December 10, a section foreman and 
three section labourers were killed when a 
freight train struck their hand car, in a fog, 
near Vancouver, B.C. 

Three men engaged in ferrying aircraft from 
Canada to Britain lost their lives when the 
plane was lost en route on October 11. 

A logging contractor and a labourer were 
drowned near Sheet Harbour, N'S., on Decem- 
ber 4, when their sled broke through the ice 
as they were bringing supplies to camp. 

A fishing tug owner and a helper were 
drowned on October 23 when a tug sank in a 
storm off Kingsville, Ontario. 


Two miners were killed during blasting oper- 
ations at St. Anthony mine, Ontario, on 
October 9; and another two lost their lives 
in a similar accident, at Geraldton, Ontario, 
on October 16. 

A driller and a valveman were killed when 
overcome by fumes in an oil well, in Turner 
Valley, Alberta, on October 23. 

When a train crashed into a standing freight 
train, near Linton, Quebec, on December 13, 
an engineer and conductor were killed. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1941 has been 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1941 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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compiled which contains 35 fatalities, of which 
one was in agriculture, six in logging, five in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
four in manufacturing, five in construction, 
one in electric light and power, seven in trans- 
portation and public utilities, two in trade, 
and four in service. Two of these accidents 
occurred in January, one in May, four in 
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June, three in July, seven in August and 18 
in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1940 has been made. This includes 
three fatalities, one of which was in con- 
struction and two in transportation and public 
utilities. One of these accidents occurred in 
September and the other two in December. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Contract in Quebec for Yearly Salary 
Payable Weekly Which is Tacitly 
Renewed May Be Terminated 
on One Week’s Notice 


On April 26, Chief Justice Greenshields in 
Montreal Superior Court awarded damages of 
$20 and costs to an employee who had been 
dismissed without notice. The action was for 
$500, this sum being claimed in lieu of three 
months’ notice. The plaintiff rested his case 
on a contract for his services to the defendant 
for one year from January 7, 1939, for an 
annual salary of $1,170, payable in 52 weekly 
payments of $20, with a final payment of $130 
at the end of the year. This contract, he 
alleged, was tacitly renewed for another year. 


The judgment was based on a decision of 
the Supreme Court of Canada in a similar 
case under Quebec law (Stewart v. Hanover 
Fire Insurance Company) in 1936. Under 
art. 1657 of the Civil Code three months’ 
notice is required to terminate a contract 
prolonged by tacit renewal, but if payment is 
at intervals of less than three months, then 
under art. 1642 notice need not be longer 
than the period of payment. The plaintiff was 
therefore entitled to one week’s notice or to 
$20 instead of notice. Packer v. Gurberg 
(1941) 79 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure, 447. 


Quebec Agreement for Construction Covers 
Government Bridges and Supersedes 
Fair Wage Rates 


On June 25, Chief Magistrate Roy in 
Quebec Superior Court granted the claim of a 
carpenter for $76.75, the difference between 
the wages he had actually received and those 
to which he claimed he was entitled under 
the collective agreement made binding on the 
construction industry under the Collective 
Agreement Act. He had been employed in 
connection with the construction and repair of 
bridges for which the defendant company had 
a contract with the provincial Government. 

The collective agreement in question applies 
to “all works pertaining to construction, 
building and civil engineering, including the 


operations of skilled and unskilled workers 
employed in public buildings or doing 
installation, repair, maintenance and demoli- 
tion work”. The defendant company claimed 
that this refers only to the construction of 
buildings and that the plaintiff had received 
the wages he was entitled to under the order 
in council relating to fair wages on provincial 
public works. 


The Court held, however, that it was a 
violence to language to refuse to include the 
construction of bridges in the terms “construc- 
tion” and “civil engineering”. At the same 
time, the fact that the fair wages order in 
council prescribed lower rates could not be 
interpreted as depriving the plaintiff of the 
benefits conferred by the collective agreement. 
Blanchet v. Page Construction (Quebec) Ltd. 
(1941) 79 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure, 486. 


Contract for Logs to be Cut is Contract for 
Jobs and Not Contract of Sale 


On May 21, Mr. Justice Duranleau in 
Superior Court for the District of Terrebonne 
dismissed an action for recovery of $200.80 
which was brought against the owner of a 
saw mill by the plaintiff who was under 
contract to supply him with logs. The money 
had been withheld in accordance with the 
provision of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which requires the “principal” who con- 
tracts with any person for some work which 
is within the scope of the Act to see. that 
any sum which the contractor is liable to 
contribute to the accident fund is paid and to 
withhold the sum from any amount due the 
contractor. The plaintiff contended that he 
was not a contractor as defined in the Act 
but a merchant selling logs and the defendant, 
therefore, was not a principal and had no 
right to withhold the money. The Court, 
however, rejected this argument as the 
contract set out where and under what 
conditions the logs were to be cut. Gaudet 
v. Carson et Commission des Accidents du 
Travail de Québec (1941) 79 Rapports Judi- 
claires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 443. 
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Quebee Court Dismisses Action Under 
Minimum Wage Act 


On June 27, Mr. Justice Duranleau of 
Montreal Superior Court dismissed an action 
for $172.80 brought by a messenger who 
claimed that he had received only $3.50 per 
week instead of the legal minimum of 10 cents 
per hour. The Court held that even if the 
plaintiff's claim was justified, it had been 
proved that his mother had received an 
amount which brought the total up to 10 
cents per hour. In any case, it was necessary 
for the plaintiff to cite the act and regulation 
on which his action was based and the number 
of the Gazette in which the regulation was 
published; and he had failed to do this. 
Letendre v. Rodioux (1941) 79 Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 438. 


Sailors Detained Under Merchant Seamen 
Order, 1941, Denied Writ of 
Habeas Corpus 


On July 4, Mr. Justice Boulanger in Quebec 
Superior Court dismissed an application for 
a writ of habeas corpus which had been entered 
on behalf of 12 Greek sailors who had been 
detained under the Merchant Seamen Order, 
1941. (Lasour GazertTr, 1941, p. 650). The 
Committee of Investigation and, later, the 
Board of Inquiry set up under this Order had 
established that the sailors had refused to sail 
on their ship on its return journey to England 
from Quebec, and in so doing had delayed its 
departure. Both these bodies are composed of 
representatives of Government Departments. 
The former is authorized to make a preliminary 


inquiry and to detain temporarily any person 
charged under the Order while the Board of 
Inquiry has full powers to investigate, to order 
detention for a maximum of three months 
and, subject to a review of the case, for 
further periods of six months each. 


The petitioners claimed that they had 
refused to sail because the captain had not 
paid them their full wages nor made an 
advance to them on their future wages. Under 
the custom of the sea, however, full wages are 
not paid at a port of call such as Quebec. 

The Judge rejected the contention of the 
defendant that the right to apply for a writ of 
habeas corpus had been suspended by art. 24 
of the Order which permits no appeal from 
the decision of a Board. He held that the 
right was not expressly suspended, and that 
it was too important for the protection of 
liberty to be suppressed by inference. He also 
rejected, however, the plaintiffs’ contention 
that the Order was ultra vires since the War 
Measures Act did not give authority for the 
creation of a Committee of Investigation or 
Board of Inquiry, and that to give such powers 
would be unconstitutional since it would 
enable special courts to be set up by order 
in council. The Committee and Board could 
not properly be called courts, the Judge 
stated. They were rather administrative 
bodies created to carry out the provisions of 
an Order which was designed to prevent 
delays in the sailing of ships. The detention 
of the plaintiffs was therefore legal. Maragos 
et Autres v. Deguise, (1941) Rapports Judici- 
aires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 431. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


[a accordance with the movement invariably 
indicated at the opening of the year, there 


was a contraction in employment at January . 


1, 1942. The decline, however, was the 
smallest ever recorded for the date. The 
firms furnishing data laid off some 30,300 
workers, a decline of 1:8 per cent from 
December 1; the average reduction indicated 
at January 1 in the period, 1921-1941, is 6-6 
per cent. Returns were tablulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,838 
employers whose staffs ag ggregated 1,657,990, 
as compared with 1,688,298 in the preceding 
month, 

The index (average 1926=100) stood at 
165°8, compared with 168-8 at December 1, 
1941, and 134-2 at January 1, 1941, previously 
the maximum for that date in the period 
since 1920. The crude indexes for the begin- 
ning of January in recent years were as fol- 
lows :—1940, 116-2; 1939, 108-1; 1938, 113-4; 
1987, 103°8 and 1936, 99-1. 

After correction for seasonal influences, the 


- 


January 1, 1942>index was 172-3, as compared . 


these two 
index numbers are the 


with 164-8 at December 1, 1941; 
seasonally-adjusted 
highest on record, 

The seasonal curtailment in industrial 
activity and the loss in working time over the 
holidays was reflected in a considerable falling- 
off in the weekly payrolls distributed on or 
about January 1 by the co-operating estab- 
lishments. As already stated, the personnel 
declined by 1-8 per cent, while the loss in 
reported earnings was 6:1 per cent. The 
employees included in the latest survey were 
paid $43,314,727 for services rendered in the 
final week in December. The per capita 
earnings amounted to $26.12; the payrolls 
disbursed on or about Werenmhes 1 for services 
‘in the preceding week had represented a per 
capita average of $27.32. 

Pnemplovnent in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of February, 1942, the percentage 

47645—1} 


of unemployment among fara) trade unions 
stood at 4-3 in contrast with percentages of 
5:2 the beginning of January and 6-6 at the 
beginning of February, 1941. The percentage 
for February was based on returns compiled 
from 2,116 labour organizations with a total 
membership of 323,598 persons. 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.—Reports received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from Employment 
and Claims Offices during the month of 
January, 1942, showed substantial declines 
from December and also from January a year 
ago, reduced placements in services, construc- 
tion and logging being chiefly responsible for 
the total decrease in each case. Vacancies 
in January, 1942, numbered 26,823, applica- 
tions 50,250 and there were 21,801 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


Prices and the Cost of Living. —The official 
index of the cost of living in Canada calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon average prices in the period 
1935 to 1939 as 100 was 115-7 at the beginning 
of February as compared with 115-4 at the 
beginning of January; 108-2 for February, 
1941; 103-8 for February, 1940; and 100-8 for 
August, 1939, the last prewar month. The 
advance between August, 1939, and January, 
1942, was 14-8 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 24-1 per cent between July, 1914, 
and January, 1917, an equal period in the last 
war. In oleae prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 -was 94:6 for February, 1942, 
as compared with 94:3 for January; 93-6 for 
December, 1941; 85-2 for February, 1941; and 
72-3 for August, 1939, the last prewar month. 
The increase in the index between August, 
1939, and February, 1942, was 30-8 per cent. 


Business Statistics.—The most recent sta- 
tistics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are shown in the table on page 252. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1942 1941 1940 
February January December February January December 
Employment Index. . : a (Hct sr emnar th aa, 165-8 168-8) 135-2 134-2 139-1 
Unemployment percentage (trade ‘ 

union "memibers)...........5... (3) 4.3 5-2 3-3 6-6 74 6-2 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ (4) 94-6 94-3 93-6 85-2 84-6 84-2 
Cost of living LYCOS ee NRT See (2) 115-7 115-4 115-8 108-2 108-3 108-0 
Retail sales unadjusted index.. Sie ee R EN ok es 128-5 201-6 101-5 102-3 174-1 
Retail sales adjusted index. . (8) Ke Eta ave teres sits 151-3 147-3 130-5 124-5 130-9 
Wholesaleisalosse orice cle ieee C2) ane eee 132-2 137-4 110-6 106-2 125-0 
Common stocks index. . Meee Fs ta} 763-5 66-8 67:2 66-5 71-3 70:3 
Preferred stocks index............ DM aU Si tig 99-6 100-7 97-6 101-4 101-7 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... .(2) 799-3 99-4 §99-3 §100-8 $100-6 §101-0 
National income index...... GORI) Dees Sener. aire has 2 Aa 8 ita a 135-5) 122-7 125-2 124-4 
Physical Volume of Business 

index.. ea ets ((0.) La) Ieee rege en a 142-4 141-3 126-1 130-5 128-3 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... OT en cater ate 151-9 154-1 138-3 145-1 140-6 
Mineral production.. Re rey A 23) BD AL LO le fee 120-2 124-4 125-0 122-7 123°5 
Manufacturing. i aes Cie R a Sie. 163-2 158-9 134-0 141-9 142-3 
CONSUTMICUIONIN  wskie meant aan CoA tv a eg tl te a a 125-8 184-4 223-8 244-3 187-4 
HMlectric power............... Gol bbests Le ota names 142-9 138-9 115-7 116-7 111-4 
DYSTRIBUTION | 0. bose. vale ieels beads (2a canteen a 125-3 118-1 105-1 105-4 107-1 
Trade He Ra isa ee eed ls di (2) ere eae ee real cate meg sere ny UI AHS os 2) Fee tes 115-8 115-3 116-8 
‘Carloadings.. She eh ey tate DR RS ope I aed 149-6 138-8 118-8 123-3 125-1 
Imports.. Rete Gaye ain eee 229-0 194-9 152-7 171-0 171-6 
Exports, excluding gold.. Ae gta ak ee dtl Coe 199-7 163-9 148-2 130-5 119-9 

Propucers’ Goons Que) Mun PA ae cates ane 160-9 162-4 145-4 151-9 145-2 

‘Consummrs’ (Goons!) FON Oe! 128-1 122-3 108-0 110-4 112-4 
Trade, external, aggregate.. @ Pry tea Re 294,434,021 277,870,278 190,155,778 187,335,121 201,013,136 
Imports, merchandise, {or con- 

RU LBOM Ue cians yee (CS) Ie MMC U van rR CRE By 9 142, 126, 584 125,779, 166 89, 631, 628 98,382,462 102,302,476 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ | 166,519,000) 150,519,904; 150,472,000 99,596,443 86,921, 468 97,620,927 
Customs duty collected....... Dal Puce eG Ue ce: 14,422, 656 13,815,473 12,281,977 11, 290, 626 13, 404, 893 
Bank debits ‘to individual 

accounts. . Br Lee St Mean Reta ube 3,280, 788,844! 3,686,546, 270) 2,540, 182,412) 2,941, 104,197) 3, 208,347,577 
Bank notes in circulation... x 8) A HUH WED eee 3c AR SON 450, 168, 690 462,137,735 343, 836, 589 341,455, 563 347,378,004 
Bank deposits IM savings....... ie | Meaccen ay ae Go ai 1,217, 143,619 1,669,032, 146] 1,687,027,047| 1,668, 130,415 1, 641,313,845 
pete loans, commercial, ete... i$ 4)... 1, 052,857,980} 1,083,701, 002) 1,006,445,346; ‘998,650,175; 998,674,961 

ailway— 

‘Car loadings, revenue freight 

CAMS RAUL RINE 2 Al CeIn ‘248, 548 247 326 236,343 217,935 208, 712 216,872 

Canadian National Railways, 

gross earnings....:...... 94,950,000 25,967,000 28,011,381 20, 243,000 20,927,000 23,565, 123 
Operating expenses........ Died rete Pe rs As el vee ye Si a, Si 15,352,471 15,399, 000 15, 203,599 
Canadian Pacific Railway, i 
traffic earnings............ $ 18,238,000 18,660, 000 21,204,000 14, 107, 000 14, 685, 000 16,335, 666 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 15,476, 210 16, 113, 464 11,498, 769 12,019, 583 11,529,460 
Steam railways, freight in : j 
PONTO SH Oy neecneny sae a MR TARO CURE Oli lose gC UA RAIA A a ‘3, 126,613,000) 3,181, 230,000] 3,772,086, 000 
Building permits.............. yh ie a 6,288,995 8,391,308 5, 850,.843 4,470,931 7,485,753 
Contracts awarded......... (0) ¢ . 11,052,200 12,880, C00 19, 109,000 24,704, 600 26,579, 800 16,918,300 
Mineral Production— 

Pip new yee ai) Ns ae 735/01] Re ee A 163, 156 166, 182) 91,165 103 ,085 410,477 

Steel ingots and castings...... GODS egies tes. 6 257, 069 244, 846 172,698 186,303 185,420 

Rerro-aloya |. 22s. ie ee aes ODS her ration. « 18, 004 19,986) 11,471 15,231 18,397 

TOT: DRA Rn hg eon SOR Rate OUTOE RM AL Bryne ae. Wits Saiedsle Mees ts 419,104 412,730 434,259 450, 862 

CC NEN UR aE er ea ee TORT aca EONS | twit em ede tee, 1,897,954 1,794,973 1,480, 601 1,777,863 1, 643,092 
Timber scaled in British 

3) aa 8 Me aR er RUS OT rll DMI Ge 154,440,152}; 226,333,216) 250,486,457} 188,300,000} 278,927,102 
Flour production.............. bbls, Cnt ean 1,555, 850 1,577, 169) 1,462,187 1,177,369 1,076, 132 
Sugar, manufactured....... TRESS A] le RUAN Neha se [iais ea wie wise wile 90, 187 ;029 43,813,001 37,921,156 87,221,405 
Footwear: production.............3 PATS es Lites pe Sey 2,463,947 2,736, 10 2,215, 864 1,901,085 2,044,725 
Output of central electric sta- 

FLOR S M SNS: ete ite Mee go ty Oh Me gg i | 3,226,289, 000 3,220, 800,000 '2, 407,068,000} 2,634, 701,000) 2,584,341,000 
Sales of insurance.............. Ce eens oll eS ‘ 42,660, 000 46,536, 000 1,2 , 000 28,067,000 Oey 364, 000 
Newsprint production........../ EONS | oes Se cieetoykenAs \ 311, 900 300, 820 245, 610 261,300 "252, 900 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks,-etc.|.............. 21,751 Scan 23,710 23. 195 23.355 








* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


{Week ended February 26, 1942, 
(4) Base, '1926=100. 


(5) Tentative computation. (8) A 


in ‘hands of the public. 
i MacLean’s Building Review. 


evised. 


(2) rte 1935-1939 =100. 
djusted where. necessary for seasonal variation. 
(9) Figures ° for four weeks ended February 28, 1942, and corresponding previous period. 


(4) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(7) Excluding gold, 


(8) Notes 


11) Sugar production given in periods of 4 weeks ending January 28, 1942; ‘December ~ 
1, February 22, and January 25, 1941; Deceieber 31, 1940. 
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The index of the physical volume of business, 
reflecting activity in mining, manufacturing, 
construction, electric power production hee 
in the Sunburn of goods, was higher in 
January than in any other month with the 
exception of September, 1941. The increase as 
compared with January, 1941, was about 9 per 
cent. <A slight decline was indicated in the 
trend of mineral production but the output 
of coal was higher in January than in the 
preceding month and higher also than in 
January, 1941. Manufacturing production was 
about 15 per cent higher than for January, 
1941, and about three per cent higher than 
for December, 1941. In the former compari- 
son advances in a number of the principal 
factors in this group were, cattle slaughter- 
ings 16 per cent, newsprint production 19 
per cent, and steel ingot production 23 per 
cent. The production of automobiles and 
trucks was 6 per cent lower than in January, 
1941. 


In the construction industry decline in 
activity was indicated by the figures for the 
value of contracts awarded which were sub- 
stantially lower in January, 1942, than in 
December, 1941, and only about 50 per cent 
of the value in January, 1941. The output 
of electric power in January was the greatest 
on record and was 22-5 per cent greater than 
for January, 1941. The figures for carloadings 
imports and exports all indicated greater 
activity m January than in the preceding 
month and greater also than in January, 1941. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—In February the 
number of strikes and lockouts recorded was 
16, involving 2,901 workers and causing time 
loss of 23,997 man working days, as compared 
with 13 disputes in January, involving 2,715 
workers with time loss of 46606 days. In 
February most of the time loss was due to 
a strike of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
and a strike of textile workers at Lachute 
Mills, P.Q., while in January nearly all of the 
time loss was due to the Kirkland Lake strike. 
During February, 1941, there were eight dis- 
putes, involving 1,787 workers with time loss 
of 7,514 days, due chieflly to three strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. 


Of the 16 disputes during February of this 
year, 138 were terminated, three in favour of 
the employers, five in compromise settlements, 
while five were indefinite in result. Three 
disputes, involving 331 workers, were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no lgnger affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 


Six applications for the 
Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of February. 


Three boards were estab- 
lished and the constitution of a board estab- 
hshed in January was completed. Two boards 
submitted their reports. Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners were authorized to 
investigate three disputes in connection with 
which board applications had been received, 
as well as two cases of alleged discrimination. 
During the month, Commissioners submitted 
their reports on the investigation of four dis- 
putes. One strike occurred following receipt 
of the findings of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, but this was terminated 
before the end of the month. Six disputes 
were recorded as settled. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings unter the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 261. 


By Order in Council, PC. 


Inventory of 1445 of. March 2, the Minis- 
employable ter of Labour was autho- 
persons to be rized to “maintain an in- 
maintained ventory of employable per- 


sons” as a necessary require- 
ment in the “effective utilization of Canada’s 
labour supply in the war effort, through im- 
provement of industrial recruiting, training, | 
transfer and placements.” 

In the Order in Council reference is made 
to an experiment conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in co-operation with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in establish- 
ing a partial inventory of over two million 
employees insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, classified aecording to loca- 
tion, occupation, employer, sex and age, As 
a. result of this experimental inventory, it 
was decided that it was feasible to establish 
and maintain such an mv wentory ° ‘on any neces- 
sary scale.” 

The specific terms of the Order are as 
follows:— 

1, The Minister of Labour is hereby 
authorized and directed to establish and main- 


tain an inventory of employable persons and 
for this purpose is hereby empowered:— 


(a) by public notice or otherwise to direct 
any person or class of persons to register 
in such manner and at such times and 
places as he may prescribe and to direct 
any employer or class of employers to 
maintain such records about their em- 
ployees and to furnish such reports 
thereon as he may prescribe; and 

to direct the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to obtain and furnish such 
information about employers subject to 


(b 


A 
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the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
such information about their employees, 
whether or not insurable, as he may pre- 
scribe. 


2. Any person who refuses, fails or neglects 
to comply with any direction given by the 
Minister of Labour or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative pursuant to the provisions of this 
order shall be guilty of am offence and liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars or to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three months or to both 
such fine and such imprisonment. 


3. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics and all 
other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada are hereby authorized and 
directed to furnish such assistance to the 
Minister. of Labour in the establishment and 
maintenance of the aforesaid inventory of em- 
ployable persons and in estimating and fore- 
casting the labour requirements of the armed 
services and industry, as he may require. 


Reference was made in 
the February issue of the 
Lasour GAzeTTe (page 128) 
the policy of the 
Government in regard to 
Japanese nationals in Can- 
ada, particularly with re- 
spect to their withdrawal from designated 
defence areas and their placement elsewhere 
through arrangements to be effected by the 
Department of Labour. 

Recent developments in this situation are 
centered in two Orders in Council—P.C. 1665 
and P.C. 1666, both of March 4. The first 
provides for’ the establishment of an organiza- 
tion known as the British Columbia Security 
Commission, which is authorized to supervise 
and direct the evacuation from the protected 
defence areas of British Columbia of all per- 
sons of the Japanese race and to provide for 
the housing, feeding, care, and protection of 
such persons. The second of these Orders 


Evacuation of 
Japanese. 

nationals from ‘to 
protected areas 


in B.C. 


provides for the appointment of the personnel ° 


comprising the Commission. 

In addition to defining the duties and 
powers of the Commission and providing for 
the custody of Japanese property, P.C. 1665 
authorizes certain Departments and- agencies 


of the Government to assist the Commission - 


by lending personnel and by furnishing “such 
medical aid, hospitalization, food, clothing, 
transportation, use of land, buildings, equip- 
ment, utilities and other supplies and services 
as are available, and may be required.” 

The allocation of this assistance is set forth 

as follows:— 

(a) assistance by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in the compiling of 
information concerning the persons to be 
evacuated under these Regulations in the 
segregation and concentration of such 
persons and in the maintenance of public 
security in respect thereof. 


(b) assistance by the Department of Trans- 
port in the transportation of persons 
evacuated under these Regulations. | 
assistance by the Department of National 
Defence by furnishing personnel to advise 
on and assist in the housing, feeding and 
clothing of persons evacuated under these 
Regulations. , 

(d) assistance by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply in advising upon and 
entering into contracts or other arrange- 
ments to provide housing, food, supplies 
and services for such persons. 

(e) assistance by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and/or the Department 
of National Defence in the protection 
of persons evacuated under these Regu- 
lations and in the maintenance of public 
security in respect thereof. 

(f) assistance by the Department of Labour 
in establishment of work camps and in 
providing employment, and in particular 
in the absorption of evacuated persons 
in the Canadian Japanese Construction 
Corps constituted by Order in Council 
P.C. 1271 of February 17, 1942, or in 
the work camps established under Order 
in Council P.C. 1348 of February 19, 
1942, or in any other activity in which 
such persons can be employed without 
prejudice to the public. safety or the 
safety of the State, outside the protected 
areas in British Columbia. 


The members of the Commission, appointed 
by PC.) 1666; are:—— 
Austin C. Taylor, Chairman; 
Assistant Commissioner J. N. Mead, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police; 


Assistant Commissioner John Shirras, B.C. 
Provincial Police. 


There is also an Advisory Committee of 
twenty British Columbia citizens, headed 
by: 

Hon. R. L. Maitland, Attorney General of 

B.C., Victoria; 
Hon. George Pearson, Minister of Labour, 
Victoria; 

Harold E. Winch, Leader of the Opposition 

in BC., Victoria. 


As this issue is in process of publication, 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, and the Associate Deputy Minister, 
Mr. A. MacNamara, are on a special mission 
to the Pacific coast to facilitate the evacua- 
tion of Japanese nationals. 


(e 


NS 


In view of the growing 


Courses in | importance of personnel 
personnel administration in war in- 
management dustries, and as a factor 
to be estab- in “the removal of mis- 
lished in understanding” and _ the 
Canadian development of “fuller 
universities co-operation between em-., 


ployers and employees”, 
leading to “more efficient prosecution of the 
war effort”, the Government has authorized, 
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by Order in Council P.C. 1840 of March 10, 
the putting into effect of a training program 
in personnel management, through the medium 
of short, practical courses in Canadian 
universities. 

By this Order, the Department of Labour 
is authorized to enter into agreements with 
the universities whereby the Department will 
pay all “reasonable costs” in connection with 
any such training course it approves. It is 
further planned that the Department shall 
pay the travelling expenses of applicants who 
successfully complete the courses. 


The new program is a direct attack on the 
many labour administration problems arising 
in new and rapidly expanding war industries. 
The Minister has advocated the establish- 
ment of effective personnel departments in 
these plants and his plan is in line with that 
adopted by the Minister of Labour in Great 
Britain to facilitate the training of qualified 
personnel managers. 


While designed primarily to aid the war 
industries, the plan is not necessarily con- 
fined to them. In addition to the university 
courses, the Minister is empowered to appoint 
a Director of Personnel Training in the 
Department of Labour to supervise the 
development and administration of the 
program. Another step will be to name 
experienced personnel managers to act as 
consultants to less experienced men or to 
newly established departments in other plants. 
These consultants will be paid only the 
travelling expenses they incur in the work. 


The question of the em- 


Canadian ployment of rubber workers 
workers displaced as a result of the 
displaced rubber shortage, was empha- 
by rubber sized by a delegation of 
shortage workers which was received 


by the Prime Minister, Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King and the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell on 
February 28. 


The members of the United Rubber Work- 
ers of America in making their rerpresenta-, 
tions reported that 2,000 of the 14,000 workers 
employed in Ontario and Quebec plants 
have been displaced and a warning of further 
layoffs has been given by some plants. 


The union asked that seniority rights of 
displaced workers be protected and that they 
be given preference in new industries. They 
also asked that unemployed workers be 
allowed to receive both unemployment insur- 
ance and a training allowance while they 
are being trained for new jobs. Many of 
those affected were home owners who would 
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find it difficult to move to new communi- 
ties, it was said. 

The Minister of Labour assigned to the 
appropriate departmental officials the duty 
of making immediate surveys in the locali- 
ties where the plants are located. 


The Minister of Labour, 
Vocational Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
training— introduced a resolution in 
financial the House of Commons on 


agreements with March 4, “to bring in a 
provinces measure to provide for the 

promotion of vocational 
training projects, the entering into financial 
assistance agreements with the provinces in 
connection therewith, the appointment of a> 
vocational training advisory council and of 
such officers, clerks and other employees neces- 
sary for the administration of the Act.” 


Subsequently, on March 5, the Minister 
moved the appointment of a Special Commit- 
tee to consider a Bill entitled: “An Act to 
assist In the carrying on and co-ordination of 
vocational training.” 


The Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
introduced in the House of 
Commons on March 6, Bill 
No. 5 to provide for the re- 
instatement of individuals 
who enlist for service in His Majesty’s Forces 
or who perform essential war employment. 


The Bill as introduced, followed the same 
general lines as the Order in Council PC. 
4758 (Lasour Gazettr, July 1941, page 803). 


As the Bill is being amended in its progress 
through the House, further reference will be 
made to it in a later issue. 


Reinstatement 
in civil 
employment of 
enlisted men 


Following representations 
National made by organized labour, 
Labour Supply the National Labour Sup- 
Council ply Council, established by 
abolished Order in Council P.C. 2686 


of June 19, 1940 (Lasour 
Gazette, July 1940, pages 630-31) was abol- 
ished by Order in Council P.C. 1426 of 
February 24, 1942. 


The new Order revoking the Order estab- 
lishing the National Labour Supply Council, 
indicated the allocation of the former duties 
of the Council as follows: 


The staff, space, equipment and supplies of, 
and the unencumbered balance of any appro- 
priation to the National Labour Supply Council 
shall be transferred to the Department of 
Labour and assigned to or used for the work 
of the Department or of the National War 
Tae Board, as the Minister of Labour may 

irect. 
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The representatives of the Nationa] Labour 
Supply Council appointed to, make necessary 
representations at hearings of the National War 
Serviees Administrative Boards pursuant to 
section 16 (1) of the National War Services’ 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) (Consolidation 
1941), shall be entitled to continue to make 
such representations but as representatives of 
the National War Labour Board, and any 
vacancy in any such position as representative 
shall be filled by the National War Labour 
Board. 


The administrative arrangements for the re- 
lease of key men from His Majesty’s Forces 
shall be continued except that representations 
to the officials of the service concerned shall 
be made through the Chairman, Vice Chairman, 
or Executive Director of the National War 
Labour Board, instead of through the Chairman 
of the National Labour Supply Council. 


Attended by some thirty- 


Conference on five Dominion and _ Pro- 
Dominion- vincial officials, a confer- 
Provincial ence was held March 16 to 
waremergency 18 on the Dominion-Pro- 
training vincial War Emergency 
program Training Program. 


The delegates to the con- 
ference were welcomed by Dr. Bryce M. 
Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour. 


The accomplishments achieved under the 
War Emergency Training Program during 
1941 were reviewed by R. F. Thompson, Do- 
minion Supervisor, and short reports were 
presented by Regional Directors on the pro- 
gram in their own areas in which special 
references were made to new developments 
in the problem of supplying war industries 
with trained labour. 


The conference considered in detail the 
various aspects of the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program under the following section head- 
ings: Pre-employment Training; Training in 
Industry ; Army Tradesmen’s Classes ; 
R.C.A.F. Classes; and Rehabilitation of Dis- 
charged Persons. 


Problems of labour supply 
and labour re-distribution, 
and particularly the most 
effective allocation of man- 
power to war production, 
was discussed by employers, 
employees and government 
representatives of the 
United States and Canada at an all-day 
session of the Jnternational Labour Office, 
held at McGill University, Montreal, on 
February 28. 

Convened by E. J. Phelan, Acting Director 
of the I.L.0O. to consolidate the views of the 


two countries on the prime question of labour 
~e-distribution, the meeting generated a dis- 


Re-distribution 
of manpower 
in Canada and 
United States 
discussed by 
I.L.O. 


cussion that may give direction to the framing 
of legislation dealing with manpower allo- 
cation that may soon be presented on either 
side of the border. 


Two important reports, prepared by the 
International Labour Office, were submitted 
to the tripartite representation. One was a 
general statement of the problem of redistri- 
buting labour under the “abnormal conditions 
of a developing war economy.” ‘The other 
was a survey of the methods and procedures 
that have been evolved in Great Britain to 
cope with the situation. The Canadian and 
United States representatives studied these 
two reports in relation to manpower distribu- 
tion for war purposes in their two countries. 
They compared notes on the principles and 
procedures developed and in process of de- 
velopment in Canada and the United States, 
and discussed further measures necessary to 
formulate a well-rounded manpower program 
for the prosecution of the war. 


A feature of the closing session was the 
participation in the discussions by the Domin- 
ion Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell. 


In the February issue of 


United States the Lasour GAZETTE (page 


priorities 129) reference was made 
unemployment to the proposed program 
measure in the United States of 
rejected assistance to workers dis- 


placed by war priorities. 


For the purpose of this program, President 
Roosevelt had approved a budget estimate 
of $300,000,000 for weekly unemployment- 
benefit payments to workers displaced in 
private industry while the plants were being 
adapted to war production. A maximum of 
$24 a week for 26 weeks was to be paid to 
an estimated 4,000,000 persons, the Federal 
Government contributing the whole amount 
in instances in which workers were not re- 
ceiving. state unemployment compensation, 
and in the event workers were receiving such 
aid the Federal Government was to make up 
the difference to $24. Displaced workers were 
going to be required to enter a 26-week train- 
ing course for war industry under the pro- 
posed plan. 


On February 19, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
voted 16 to 8 against the proposed bill giving 
effect to this program. Members of the Com- 
mittee stated that they had decided against 
sending the bill to the House because the 
proposed program probably involved the 
question of states’ rights and state officials 
had claimed they could handle the problem 
independently. 
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The trend of war employ- 


Trend of war ment in United States 
industrial industry was indicated 
employment recently in two press re- 
in U.S.A. ports. 


The first dealt with the 
suggestion made on March 4 by Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labour that 
there was a possibility that 6,000,000 women 
could be recruited for war industries and 
other essential services by the end of 1942. 
She said housewives without small children 
were a potential source for about 2,000,000 
workers. Although an addition of 6,000,000 
women would mean a tripling of the number 
of women at work in the country’s manufac- 
turing establishments compared with Decem- 
ber, the month of the United States entry 
into the war, when there were about 3,000,000, 
Miss Anderson said she saw no reason for sus- 
pending protective legislation governing the 
employment of women at night. The Women’s 
Bureau, she said, has formulated a war policy 
of approving relaxation of labour standards 
where a critical labour situation exists and an 
employer can prove before State labour 
authorities that he needs to employ women at 
night to achieve maximum war production. 

In another report dealing, with the possibility 
of manpower shifts, Colonel Joseph F. Battley, 
Chief of the Manpower and Liaison Division 
of the Office of the Under Secretary of War, 
declared that if the deficiency of manpower 
in the coming 12 months is as crucial as is 
now expected, it will have to be made up 
by removing men from occupations which do 
not contribute directly to the war effort. 
“There has been talk and serious talk of 
drafting labour in order that none of the 
Nation’s manpower resources will be wasted,” 
Colonel Battley said. “Regardless of the out- 
come of such proposals, the very fact that 
they have been made points to the urgency of 
the problem.” 


In response to inquiries 
concerning a report to the 
effect that Brigadier Gen- 
eral Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service in the 
United States, had author- 
ized local draft boards to 
exempt labour leaders from the draft, Selective 
Service Headquarters recently released for 
publication a copy of the memorandum to 
local United States draft boards that gave rise 
to the report. The memorandum read in part 
as follows: . 

1. It is considered in the national interest and 
essential to the war production program that a 


harmonious relationship be maintained between 
labour and industry. To accomplish this pur- 
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Deferment of 
“key men” in 
maintenance of 


U.S. labour 


relations 
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pose it is desirable that there continue to be 
duly authorized and competent representatives 
of government, labour and industry, who will, 
in considering and disposing of questions of 
mutual interest, expedite the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


2. Registrants who are key men in the main- 
tenance of such harmonious relations and who 
are employed for that activity by the govern- 
ment, by industrial organizations or by local, 
national or international labour organizations 
may be given serious consideration for defer- 
ment, 

In response to inquiries about deferment 

for trained defense workers, General Hershey 
said that it was not merely the privilege, but 
the patriotic duty of employers to seek defer- 
ment for necessary workers, but he then went 
on to say: “Occupational deferments are temp- 
orary—usually for 6 month periods. They are 
granted when a man is a ‘necessary man’ in 
the sense that he is impossible or difficult to 
replace at the time the deferment is granted. 
This is essentially a temporary consideration 
and the Selective Service System will be sym- 
pathetic to nothing less than a maximum 
effort by employers to train substitutes for 
all such men.” 
The Labour Division of the 
United States War Produc- 
tion Board in its press ser- 
vice, deals with the rela- 
tionship between wartime 
working hours and produc- 
tion. 

On this subject, the Division reports as fol- 
lows on the recent experience at the Ford 
Motor Plant in Detroit: 


“A 70-hour work week does not increase 
either efficiency or production. On the con- 
trary it materially reduces production rates 
on vitally needed war materials. 


“This was the lesson recently learned by 
officials at the Ford Motor Company Detroit 
plants which instituted a 70-hour week in their 
tool and die shop and airplane plant. Instead 
of an increase in production, the company’s 
engineers discovered that an efficiency drop of 
from 500 to 700 man-hours per unit occurred, 
according to the iron and steel industry’s 
monthly magazine, “Steel”. The Ford com- 
pany stated that because of these findings the 
engine plant has ceased Sunday work and will 
go on a work week of six ten-hour days, and 
the tool and die shop will close Sundays and 
work five ten-hour days and 8 hours on Satur- 
day.” 

Mr. Sidney Hillman, Labour Director, War 
Production Board, emphasized the dangers of 
industrial fatigue in a statement which helped 
to defeat the amendment to the War Powers 
Bill, proposed by Representative Howard 


Experience of 
Ford Motor 
(Detroit Plant) 
in wartime 
working hours. 
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Smith of Virginia, to nullify overtime payment 
for more than a 40-hour work week. The 
amendment was defeated by Congress 226-62. 


between 


The _ differential 
Reduction wage rates in northern and 
in wage southern plants of the 


Aluminum Company of 
America was scaled down 
by a seven to four decision 
issued late in January by 
the U.S. National War Labor Board. 

The dispute between the Aluminum Work- 
ers of America, a union afiiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
Aluminium Company of America, involved 
over 18,000 employees in one northern and 
two southern plants. The union demanded 
the abolition of the 18 to 20-cent differential 
in the beginners’ wage which existed between 
the north and south plants, and also asked 
for a bonus of 10 cents an hour for night 
shift workers in the northern plant. 

On the first question the Board decided to 
reduce the wage differential by a seven-cent 
increase in the hourly wages for beginners 
in the two southern plants, with corresponding 
adjustments for other grades of workers. In 
the majority opinion of the Board it was de- 
clared that— 

a complete elimination of the wage differential 

involved in this case would have an undesir- 

able disrupting effect at this time on the 


general economy of the areas in which the 
plants in question are located. 


differential in 
U.S. aluminum 
industry 


In this decision, the four labour representa- 
tives lined up with three public members of 
the Board against four employer representa- 
tives who were willing to reduce the differ- 
ential by only three cents or at most by five 
cents as a compromise with the final decision. 

The arguments of the company that the 
differential was justified by prevailing prac- 
tices, differences in plant earnings and cost of 
living between north and south, and by the 
fact that the company’s differential was less 
than the national average differential were 
held to be offset by two major considerations. 
One was the ability of the employer to pay 
wages above the level prevailing in the com- 
munity where he operates and the second was 
the basic right of labour to wages high enough 
to maintain civilian morale, a decent standard 
of living and to pay taxes. 


On the question of a bonus for night work- 
ers, the Board divided, with four employers 
and three public members opposing four 
labour representatives and one public mem- 
ber. The majority voted for a bonus of three 
eents an hour for the 3 pm. to 11 p.m. shift 
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and a five-cent bonus for the 11 p.m. to 7 am. 
shift at the Pennsylvania plant. Again it 
rejected the argument of prevailing practice 
in the community, and declared in support of 
its decision :— 
Night work tends to disrupt normal living— 
The worker during the night shifts has to 
sacrifice many of the values and satisfactions 
of. social, family and personal life. 
The minority believed the bonuses should be 
two cents higher and asked for a 10-cent bonus 
for all workers continuously employed on 
night shifts. 


A strike at a. Kent 
colliery on January 9 in- 
volved about 1,600 men who 
were demanding the county 
rate of pay and were pro- 
testing specifically against a 
wage-cut which had recehtly been imposed. 
The management justified the cut on the 
ground that the men had resorted to a slow- 
down after an official arbitrator had, on Decem- 
ber 19, made an award for less than the 
county rate. The company took action 
against the strikers for breach of contract: 
This charge was withdrawn when the Ministry 
of Labour instituted proceedings for failure 
to give the 21 days’ notice prescribed in the 
Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order, 1940. It was stated that 
the prosecution had nothing to do with the 
merits of the dispute but that it was instituted 
because the men had broken a law which 
was fundamental to the Labour Ministry’s 
policy for the settlement of disputes. For 
the men it was admitted that they had broken 
the law, but the plea was put forth that they 
felt they had a just grievance and their in- 
fraction of the law was due to ignorance. 
Three officials of the union were sentenced on 
January 23 to imprisonment, the branch secre- 
tary of the union to two months and the 
president and a member of the branch com- 
mittee to one month each. It was held that 
they were “really responsible” for the strike. 
Over 1,000 members of the union were fined 
from £1 to £38 each. 


After the sentences were passed, the men 
unanimously voted to remain on strike. On 
January 29, however, they returned to work 
after the management had met their terms 
regarding wages. The Minister of Mines and 
the secretary of the Mineworkers’ Federation 
promised at the time to intercede with the 
Home Secretary for the release of the im- 
prisoned men but the release was not a con- 
dition of the retutn to work. On February 3 
the remainder of the sentences imposed on the 
trade union officials were remitted on the 
recommendation of the Home Secretary. 


Settlement of 
Coal Miners’ 
illegal strike in 
Great Britain 


\ 
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On November 28, an agree- 
Extended 


ment was reached by the 
employment Ministry of Supply of the 
of women in United Kingdom and the 
British Amalgamated Engineering 
Ordnance Union “to provide for the 
factories extended employment of 


women in Ministry of Sup- 
ply industrial establishments to meet war- 
time emergencies and the need for increased 
output.” It was signed on behalf of the 
Ministry of Supply by the Director General 
of Ordnance Factories and a representative 
of the Secretary of the Ministry, and on the 
other side, by the President and Secretary 
of the Union. 


Women may now be employed on “certain 
work which has hitherto formed part of a 
skilled mechanic’s job.” It is stipulated, how- 
ever, that such employment will be temporary 
for the duration of the war, that an agreed 
record will be kept of all substitutions, and 
that substitution will take place only to enable 
men to be employed on other work and 
by agreement with the Union representatives. 
The wages of the women workers will be the 
basic rate and bonus of the mechanic in the 
grade concerned in cases where the women 
can carry on the entire job without assistance. 
Where special assistance or supervision is re- 
quired or where the job has been broken 
down, the woman’s rate will be between 75 
and 85 per cent of the man’s rate according 
to the degree of capacity shown. This agree- 
ment does not affect the employment of 
women on work commonly performed by them 
in Ministry of Supply establishments or other 
engineering establishments, or on suitable work 
hitherto performed by boys and youths under 
21 years of age. 


The Registration of Boys 
and Girls Order issued 
December 22 is designed to 
furnish the authorities with 
a complete picture of the 
activities of the 16 to 18 age-group. The 
population over 18 years of age is already 
required to register either under the National 
Service Acts or under the Registration for 
Employment Order of March 15, 1941. 

In announcing the registration of boys and 
girls the Prime Minister stated in the House 
of Commons :— 


Registration of 
boys and girls 
in Britain 


“We must be careful particularly that our 
boys do not run loose during this time of 
stress. Their education, their well-being, their 
discipline, and the service they can render 
must all be carefully supervised. . . We have to 
think of the future citizens as well as of the 
business of carrying on the defence of the 
country son...” 
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The order applies to all young persons 
between the ages of 16 and 18 except whole 
time members of a Civil Defence force and 
the classes of persons exempted from the 
National Service Acts. These include cadets 
at a military or air force college, lunatics, 
mental defectives, blind persons, and Domin- 
ions subjects not ordinarily resident in Britain. 
When registering, the boys and girls will be 
asked to state their occupation, if any, the 
full-time educational courses or evening classes 
which they are attending, and to furnish 
particulars about any youth organization or 
cadet unit to which they may belong. 


To the Board of Education for England 
and Wales and the Scottish Education De- 
partment has been given the administration 
of the plan under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service. At 
registration, the young people are given a 
letter from the Minister of Labour suggesting 
that if they are not already a member of 
some approved youth organization, they should 
have an interview with the Youth Committee 
of the local education authority to discuss 
what form of national service they should | 
undertake. The interview is not compulsory... 


Young people devoting full-time to educa- 
tion will not be interviewed but will be 


‘asked to undertake some form of national 


service in the schools. No extra duties will 
be suggested for those working under strain 
in industry or whose hours after work are 
fully occupied by domestic work or studies. 
All others will be encouraged, but not com- 
pelled, to join some youth organization, either 
civil or military. Boys will be particularly 
urged to join one of the pre-service units 
such as the air, army or sea cadets. The en- 
trance age of the last two is 14. Fifteen year 
old youths will be admitted to the Air Train- 
ing Corps but may not become full members 
until they are 16. Boys under 16, although 
not covered by the Registration Order will be 
encouraged to continue their education as a 
preparation for further technical training 
when they enter the services. In certain areas 
the age limit for entrance into the Home 
Guard has been reduced from 17 to 16 to per- 
mit boys to undertake anti-aircraft and home 
defence duties. Elsewhere there are provi- 
sions for affiliating cadet units with Home 
Guard units. The .National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs and the British National Cadet 
Association are co-operating in these arrange- 
ments. 
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In the October 1941 issue 
Excessive of The New South Wales 
overtime Industrial Gazette recently 
work and war received, there is published 
production a summary of the conclu- 

sions of a British Ministry 

of Supply Mission to 
Australia, 


Dealing with the Australian wartime labour 
situation and especially in regard to the con- 
tinuous working of excessive overtime, the 
Mission expressed its conclusions as follows: 


“In our opinion excessive continuous over- 
time is being worked in many shops. It 
has been found in England that such 
excessive overtime results, in a com- 
paratively short time, in a considerable 
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loss of efficiency. There is no doubt also 
that it has an adverse effect on the 
nerves of the men and that they become 
fertile ground on which the agitator may 
now sow his seed.” 


Referring to the Mission’s conclusion in 
regard to excessive overtime work, the 
Australian Minister for Munitions stated that 
he agreed with the opinions of the British 
Supply Mission, but there were not enough 
skilled workers to enable shift work to be 
introduced in all munition factories. When 
shift work had been inaugurated in some Gov- 
ernment factories, there was a marked 
tendency for men to secure work in private 
factories, where they could increase their 
earnings by overtime. 


War and Post-War Social Security 


Social security is termed “one of the great 
purposes of the nations fighting for freedom 
and for a civilization based on respect for 
human personality,” in an international survey 
of recent developments entitled Approaches 
to Social Security, which has just been issued 
by the International Labour Office in 
Montreal. 

“The idea of social security springs from 
the deep desire of men to free themselves from 
the fear of want. 
causes of insecurity must be removed wherever 
possible, and the individual must be assured 
of that protection against the common risks 
of life which his own efforts do not avail to 
provide”, states the I.L.O. in the survey. 

The study describes the various social 
security schemes that have proved their prac- 
ticability. In order to give a broad view and 
show up the essentials, the exposition has been 
highly condensed and simplified. Thus the 
picture gains in intelligibility and guidance is 
afforded for immediate action as well as for 
Jong-range planning of the post-war social 
economy. 

The abundant material, which includes the 
most recent developments, is grouped under 
three headings. The principal types of social] 
assistance are first passed in review. Then 
comes social insurance, that is to say, compul- 
sory mutual aid. It is pointed out that “the 
strength of compulsory insurance resides in 
the association of the prospective beneficiaries 
and their employers in financial responsibility, 
in the non-lucrative and permanent character 
of its institutions, and in the specialisation of 
the latter for the services of benefits in cash 
and in kind and for preventive action.” The 
branches of social insurance—workmen’s com- 
pensation, sickness insurance, pension insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance—are considered 
with respect to their organization, scope, bene- 
“ts and finance. “Deeply rooted in most of 

| 


To realise this idea the . 


Continental Europe and in Great Britain, 
compulsory insurance has, in the. interval 
between two World Wars, made rapid progress, 
though on somewhat different lines, in North 
and South America. Social insurance has made 
the principal contribution to the social 
security.” 

The progress toward comprehensive social 
security results from co-ordination and integra- 
tion of social insurance and assistance. The 
unity of all the social risks is clearly realised. 
Those risks are essentially contingencies that 
imperil the ability of the working man to 
support himself and his dependants in health 
and decency. Social security responds to the 
deep-seated desire of mankind for freedom 
from fear in guaranteeing protection adequate 
in quality and quantity. For security is a 
state of mind as well as an objective fact. 

The essence of social security is the genuine 
and rational economy of manpower. Preven- 
tion of time lost in production and adequate 
medical care to the workers and their families 
represent a vital war measure as it speeds up 
the output of armaments and the launching 
of ships. A comprehensive programme of 
social security is of momentous importance 
to the nations united for victory against 
aggression and for post-war reconstruction. 

War and brutal aggression have driven home 
the recognition that it is the ineluctable obli- 
gation of the nations to consolidate their 
structure and to eliminate the causes of social 
insecurity. In releasing its study the Interna- 
tional Labour Office purports to show what 
has been achieved and what still must be done 
to afford reasonable security for all who need 
ya 

The study is preliminary to the reports 
on different branches of social insurance which 
are being prepared for the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security for its next 
meeting to be held in Santiago-de-Chile. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


ie were received during the past 
~“month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
the following disputes:— 


1. Between Martin Transports, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other ‘Transport Workers 
(supplementary report); and 

2. Between the Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited, and certain of its employees, at 
St. Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q., members 
of the National Catholic Union of Textile 
Workers of St. Gregoire. 


The texts of the aforementioned reports 
will be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of February six applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department of Labour, 
as follows:— 


1. From employees of Gar Wood Industries 
of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., members 
of Local 195, United Automobile Workers of 
America. Approximately 175 workers were 
said to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
union recognition and a collective agreement 
providing for grievance procedure, seniority 
rights, wage adjustments, vacations with pay, 
etc. On February 27 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, was authorized to 
investigate the dispute in pursuance of powers 
vested in him as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, 


2. From employees of Irvin Air Chute, 
Limited, Fort Erie, Ont., members of the 
Irvin Air Chute Workers’ Association, affili- 
ated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The dispute, relating solely to the amount of 
wartime cost-of-living bonus to which the 
employees are entitled, was said to affect 146 
workers directly and §8 indirectly. The 
interested parties were immediately advised to 
refer the question to the Ontario Regional 
War Labour Board for decision. 


3. From employees of the following six 
bakeries in Montreal, P.Q.: Dent Harrison and 
Sons, Limited; Jas. Strachan, Limited; A. 
and L. Strachan, Limited; Strachan Bros., 
Limited; Pain Supreme, Limited; and’ Pain 


Moderne Canadian, Limited. The applicants 
are members of Local 55, Bakery and Confec-. 
tionery Workers’ International Union of Ameri- 
ca, and the employers concerned are mem- 
bers of the Montreal Bakers’ Association. 
The dispute was said to have arisen out of 
the employees’ request for union recognition, 
increased wages, a 54-hour week, improved 
working conditions, and the reinstatement of 
four union members, who were alleged to have 
been unjustly dismissed. It was stated that 
2,300 workers were directly affected by the 
dispute and 600 indirectly. Particulars con- 
cerning strikes which occurred in connection 
with this dispute prior to the submission of the 
application will be found in the article entitled 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during 
February, 1942”, appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. The baking industry being one to 
which the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act do not apply, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation can be 
established to deal with a dispute between 
employers and employees in this industry only 
with the joint consent of both parties. The 
consent of the employers concerned was not 
given in this instance and accordingly a 
board was not established: 7 


4. From employees of the Champion Spark 
Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. The dispute, 
arising out of the employees’ request for a 
union agreement providing for grievance pro- 
redure, seniority rights, wage adjustments, 
vacations with pay, etc., was said to affect 
approximately 100 workers directly and an 
equal number indirectly. 


5. From employees of the City Dray Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., members of 
Division 205, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
The dispute, arising out of the employees’ re- 
quest for union recognition and revision of 
the existing agreement in regard to wages, 
hours of labour, and other working conditions, 
was said to affect 55 workers directly. 


6. From employees of the Security Storage 
Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., mem- 
bers of Division 205, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement in 
regard to wages, hours of labour and other 
working conditions, was said to affect 60 
workers directly. 
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Boards Established 


On February 13 the Minister of Labour 
established Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with disputes between the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited, the Princeton Tula- 
meen Coal Company, Limited, and Tulameen 
Collieries, Limited, all of Princeton, B.C., and 
their respective employees, members of Local 
7875, United Mine Workers of America. The 
boards were established on the recommendation 
of Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Department of Labour, Vancouver, 
B.C., who had been authorized to investigate 
the disputes as Industrial’ Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner (Lasour GazerTe, February, 
1942, page 133). On the nomination of the 
employees and the employers, respectively, 
Messrs. Clarence E. Smith, K.C., Calgary, 
Alta., and F. W. Guernsey, Vancouver, were 
appointed members of the boards and were 
requested to confer with a view to their 
making a joint recommendation of a person 
for appointment as third member and chair- 
man of the boards. 


Board Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Chrysler Cor- 
poration of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(Lasour GazeTre, February, 1942, pages 
133-134) has been completed. The personnel 
of the board is as follows: the Honourable 
Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, Toronto, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. Drummond Wren, ‘Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. W. G. Thomson, Windsor, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
behalf of the employing company in the 
absence of a nomination from the company. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
. Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On February 12 Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour, 
Vancouver, B.C., was authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investi- 
gate a dispute between Lakeside Coals, 
Limited, Wabamun, Alta., and its employees, 
members of Local 7894, United Mine Workers 
of America, in connection with which an 
application had been received in January for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation (Lasour GazettE, Febru- 
ary, 1942, page 133). The report of the 
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Commissioner, received on February 20, 
stated that he had succeeded in effecting 
an adjustment of the dispute. As a result of 
joint conferences with the Commissioner, 
the interested parties agreed to enter into 
negotiations with a view to the execution of 
a collective agreement, the agreement to be 
submitted to the National War Labour Board 
for approval in respect to the provisions 
concerning the basic wage scale and the pay- 
ment of wartime cost-of-living bonuses. 

On February 15, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020, 
as amended, Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour,: 
Vancouver, B.C., was authorized, as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to in- 
vestigate the allegation by an official of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, that Western Canadian Greyhound 
Lines, Limited, Calgary, Alta., had practised 
intimidation for the purpose of interfering 
with the right of its employees to organize 
and to belong to the trade union of their 
choice. The report of the Commissioner had 
not been received at the end of the month. 

On February 25, Mr. Gilbert Jackson, 
Toronto, Ont., was authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investi- 
gate a dispute between Noranda Mines, 
Limited, Noranda, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Federal Miners’ Union 22834, 
American Federation of Labor, in connection 
with which an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation had been received in November, 1941 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1941, page 
1467). Shortly after the receipt of the appli- 
cation, Mr. J. S. McCullagh of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, had been appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. Mr. McCullagh’s 
report, received on December 15, 1941, indi- 
cated that it would be necessary for the 


‘applicants to submit further evidence that 


the majority of the employees concerned: were 
desirous of being represented by the union 
for purposes of collective bargaining. Sub- 
sequent negotiations between officials of the 
Department of Labour and representatives 
of the interested parties were not productive 
of effective results, and accordingly the dispute 
was referred to Commissioner Jackson for 
further investigation. 

On February 28, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020, 
as amended, Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Department of Labour, 
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Vancouver, B.C., was authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
an allegation by Shipyard Union No. 2, 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada, 
that the Burrard Dry Dock and Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Limited, Vancouver, had 
practised discrimination in the discharge of a 
foreman. Particulars concerning a strike in 
this connection on February 27 will be found 
in the article entitled “Strikes and Lockouts 
in Canada during February, 1942” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Strike after Award 


' On February 6 a strike occurred of the 
employees of Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, 
P.Q., members of Local 9, United Textile 
Workers of Canada, following the failure of 
negotiations: subsequent to the receipt of the 
findings of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with a dispute 
between these parties. On the direction of 
the Minister of Labour, pursuant to the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7307, as 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 8821, a 
strike vote was taken among the employees 
on, February 2 under the supervision of Messrs. 
E. McG. Quirk and Liguori Pepin, officials 
of the Department of. Labour (Laxsour 
Gazette, February, 1942, page 134). The ballot 
was worded as follows: “Do you intend to go 
on strike unless your employer, Ayers, Limited, 
consents to deal with the United Textile 
Workers of Canada, Local 9, Lachute Mills, 
Quebec, as the employees’ bargaining agency 
with a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement?” Of 555 employees eligible to 
vote, 534 cast ballots, the result being as 
jfollows: employees voting “yes”, 498; em- 
ployees voting “no”, 30; spoiled ballots, 6; 
total 534. The strike was terminated on 
February 27 following mediation by officials 
of the Department of Labour. The settlement 
provided that the company would enter into 
an agreement with its employees based on 
the recommendations of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, pages 1478-1479) and that 
remuneration of the employees would be in 
conformity with existing governmental regu- 
lations. Particulars concerning the strike will 
be found in the article entitled “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada during February, 1942” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Other Settlements 


Early in February the Department of 
Labour was informed that an agreement had 
been signed on January 28 by the Chromium 
Mining and Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and a committee of 
its employees. A dispute between these parties 
had been dealt with in 1941 by a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1941, pages 1189-1202). 
Particulars concerning the, agreement will 
be found in the article entitled “Recent In- 
dustrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

On February 11 a strike of the employees 
of various gold mining companies in the 


Kirkland Lake district, Ontario, which had 
been called on November 18, 1941, for the 


purpose of securing recognition of Local 
240, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, as recommended by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour GazerTE, December, 1941, page 
1468) terminated unsuccessfully. Particulars 
will be found in the article entitled ‘Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during February, 
1942” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

A dispute between the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, and its employees at St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q., members of 
the National Catholic Union of Textile Work- 
ers at St. Gregoire, is now considered to be 
settled, inasmuch as the interested parties 
had agreed in advance to be bound. by the 
recommendations of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute. The report of the board is printed 
below. 

Early in February the Department of La- 
bour was informed that an agreement had 
been signed on January 24 by MacDonald 
Bros. Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, Man.,. and 
its employees, members of Lodge 741, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. The em- 
ployees’ application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation had 
previously been withdrawn following the refer- 
ence of a dispute between the parties to an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
(LaBouR GazETTeE, December, 1941, pages 1468 
and 1488). Particulars concerning the agree- 
ment will be found in the article entitled 
“Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
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Supplementary Report of Board in Dispute between Martin Transports, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


On February 13 the Minister of Labour 
received the findings of the reconvened Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which dealt 
with a dispute between Martin Transports, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its employees, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Lasour Gazette, October, 1941, 
page 1187). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Mr. J. D. McNish, 
K.C., appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr, V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Toronto. 

The report of the board is signed by all 
three members, but Mr. Sinclair also sub- 
mitted a dissenting report in regard to wage 
rates. 

The board’s recommendations on wages and 
cost-of-living bonuses have been referred to 
the National War Labour Board for decision. 
The board’s recommendation that the ques- 
tion of relief to the motor transportation in- 
dustry in the matter of prices, price control, 
freight rates, etc., should be dealt with by 
the appropriate Government authorities, has 
been referred to officials of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board for attention. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Sinclair’s minority report are printed below. 


Supplementary Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between Martin Transports, 
Limited, and its truck drivers and helpers, 
warehousemen, ,foremen, checkers, clerks, 
mechanics and helpers, etc., members of 
the Canadian Bretherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation, as re-constituted 
in the month of October last by the then 
acting Minister of Labour, has now the honour 
to submit its report. } 

The Board as originally constituted con- 
sisted of the Honourable Mr. Justice Roach, 
Chairman, Mr. Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., em- 
ployer’s representative, and Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., employees’ representative. This Board 
brought in an Interim Report, dated June 
27, 1941. Subsequently Mr. J. L. Cohen re- 
signed from the Board and was replaced as 
employees’ representative by Mr. J. D. 


McNish, K.C. Later Mr. Justice Roach re- 
signed as Chairman, and upon the rfrecom- 
mendation of the employees’ and employer’s 
representatives His Honour Judge I. M. 
Macdonell was appointed Chairman of the 
Board. . 

The re-constituted Board first met on the 
3lst of October, 1941, when it was found 
that the agreement between the Company 
and the Union had expired, and that the 
Interim Report had ceased to be effective, 
as its terms only provided for the period up 
to October 1, 1941. It was therefore necessary 
to go into all questions in dispute. 

At the outset difficulty was caused by the 
fact that P:C. 8253 was passed a few days 
after the Board was newly constituted, and 
there was considerable doubt about its effect, 
as wages and cost-of-living bonus were both 
involved in the dispute. After consultation 
with the Department of Labour, however, it 
was decided that representations and evidence 
would be heard upon these questions, and a 
recommendation, which would have to be 
considered by the National War Labour 
Board, would be given. Mr. Sinclair ex- 
pressed his doubt as to the authority of the 
Board to deal with the question of increased 
wages or cost-of-living bonus, and registered 
his objection to representations being heard 
with regard to these matters. ; 

The Board at first attempted to bring the 
parties together by direct negotiations, and an 
attempt was made to take advantage of the 
negotiations which had occurred in the spring 
of the year during the sittings of the original 
Board to modify the existing agreement. It 
was found that the company contended that 
all financial questions should be submitted to 
the Board, and that the company would not. 
agree to the closed shop and check-off which 
had been in force under the latest agreement 
between the parties, which terminated on the 
Ist of October, 1941. As no compromise 
was possible, it was necessary for the Board 
to hold numerous meetings, at which briefs 
were presented, evidence taken and argument 
heard. It is proposed to divide the Report 
into Part I, respecting the agreement with 
the union, and Part II, dealing with wages 
and cost-of-living bonus. 


Part [ 
Agreement 
The Board finds that at least a substantial 
majority of the employees of the company are 
members of the union. It was strongly con- 
tended by the employees’ representatives that 
as a closed shop and check-up had been in 
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effect for over a year as a result of a modifi- 
cation of the previous agreement, these should 
be continued. Quite npart from the desirabi- 
lity or undesirability of union shop conditions 
generally, the Board for special reasons does 
not recommend the continuance of a closed 
shop for this business. It appears by reason of 
the closed shop agreement with the union the 
company is precluded from carrying on any 
business in the United States. This is because 
an international union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor is in control 
of the trucking business at certain border 
points, particularly at Buffalo and Detroit. 
Evidence was produced before the Board, 
which it accepted, that upon the abolition of 
the closed shop the company could employ 
members of other unions and the difficulty 
would disappear. It is hoped that business 
which may be secured through the United 
States might alleviate the situation to a con- 
siderable extent and so put the company in 
a better financial position to pay the increase 
in wages hereinafter recommended. 

The Board feels that a clause with regard 
to check-off follows the disposition of the 
proposed closed shop, and should not be 
inserted in the agreement. The company 
might well, however, consider the advisability 
of honouring orders to pay signed by the men. 

The company does not desire to sign any 
agreement with the union. The Board sub- 
mits, however, that there has been a course of 
dealing established over a period of years, and 
that upon a proper construction of P.C. 2685, 
the men should be entitled to be represented 
by the union of their choice, with a view to 
reaching an agreement. In view of the un- 
doubted strength of the union among the 
employees, the Board recommends that the 
agreement should be entered into with the 
union. 

The Board has settled a suggested form of 
agreement, which is attached hereto as 
Exhibit I. 

Parr II 


Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 


In May, 1988, the company entered into an 
agreement with the union, in which was set 
out the rates of wages to. be paid to the 
various classes of employees. In May, 1940, 
the company increased the wages of all classes 
of employees represented by the union by 
4 cents per hour. The only deviation from 
the rates of pay set out in the agreement of 
May, 1938, as altered by the agreement of 
May, 1940, was that shortly after the agree- 
ment had been entered into the method of 


‘payment of highway drivers was returned 


from an hourly basis to a trip rate basis. 


By the Interim Report of the previous Board 
an increase of 14 cents per hour for all em- 
ployees was recommended, and this was put 
into effect by the company. It is not clear 
whether this increase was to be applied 
on wages or cost-of-living bonus, but it was 
agreed that it should be credited to any 
cost-of-living bonus awarded at any future 
date. 

It is contended by the employees that the 
wage rates of highway drivers should be 
changed back to an hourly basis on a pre- 
determined standard or yardstick, as there is 
no other adequate means of checking the trip 
rates which may be established in the future 
by the company. The Board does not consider 
there was sufficient evidence presented for it 
to come to the conclusion that an hourly rate 
basis of 24 miles, the yardstick proposed by the 
employees, should be adopted. The settle- 
ment of new trip rates and the adequacy of 
existing ones are dealt with in the agree- 
ment. 

The contentions of the company are, firstly, 
that its rates of pay are not out of line with 
other comparable industries, and that it had 
complied with the provisions of P.C, 7440; 
secondly, that in any event it is not financially 
able to pay any increases to its employees, 
elther by way of wages or cost-of-living 
bonus, and it states that it intends to apply 
to the National War Labour Board for 
relief. 

The Board is strongly of opinion that condi- 
tions in the motor transport industry have 
never been satisfactory. Wages from the out- 
set have been small for the class of work 
performed: the employees are mostly skilled 
labourers. The companies have not been able 
to do much to better the situation because of 
the “cut-throat” competition which apparently 
exists. This situation has been aggravated by 
regulations passed by the government since 
the war. The company has met with an 
enormous increase in gasoline cost, amounting 
to approximately $50,000 per year, and in- 
creased costs are anticipated in the coming year 
in the purchase of trucks, tires and other equip- 
ment. Owing to freight rates having been 
“frozen,” the company cannot recompense it- 
self for these losses, and the employees have 
to suffer for this. 

Conditions in the past have resulted in un- 
profitable operations by the company. This 
finally necessitated a composition between the 
company and its creditors, under the Com- 
panies’ Creditors Arrangement Act, and the 
company is now endeavouring to emerge from 
this situation. No dividends have ever been 
paid to shareholders, and administration ex- 
penses are low. The Board is strongly of the 
opinion that the general conditions of the 
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industry have largely contributed to the posi- 
tion in which the company finds itself: lack of 
profit and low wages for employees. These 
conditions were exhaustively dealt with by the 
Chevrier Commission, but apparently little, if 
any, action was taken. The Board strongly 
recommends that the motor transportation 
question should be considered by the proper 
authorities. It is obvious that unless there is 
proper control of rates, indiscriminate compe- 
tition will continue and companies will be 
unable to charge rates which will provide 
adequate compensation for their employees or 
adequate returns on capital investment. 

With regard to the company in question, the 
financial statements are far from strong, and 
the position with regard to 1942 is problem- 
atical. The company contends that it will 
operate at a loss of approximately $14,000 if 
present wage rates and present government 
regulations are continued. 

After careful consideration of the evidence, 
the majority of the Board is of the opinion that 
the wage rates paid by this company are low 
within the meaning of Section 11, subsection 2, 
of P.C. 8258, and thinks that an increase in 
basic wage rates of 24 cents an hour should be 
paid by the company. The Board is of this 
opinion notwithstanding the contention of the 
company as to its inability to pay, believing 
that operations may well be more profitable 
than estimated because of several factors, viz.: 
the prospect of increased business in. the 
United States because of the readjustment of 
union affiliations; the fact that in the year 
1941, before the passing of the Order in Coun- 
cil freezing cost of services, the company had 
increased certain of its eee rates and the 
benefit of this increase might be greater in 
1942 than anticipated by the company; and 
that apparently owing to more efficient, manage- 
ment, or the discontinuance of unprofitable 
business, or both, the company had: bettered 
its total general position in 1941 over 1940 to 
the extent of $40,000, while its current position 
was bettered to the extent of the sum of 
$80,000. This betterment might well be main- 
tained or improved in the year 1942. 

The Board accordingly recommends to the 
National War Labour Board that the above 
increase in wages be put into effect. Attached 
as Exhibit 2 hereto is the schedule of wage 
rates which would bring into effect the proposed 
increase. If approved, this should be inserted 
as Article 24 in the Agreement. As previously 
indicated, Mr. Sinclair does not concur in the 
Picomanendations of the Board with regard to 
increase of wages, and will submit a Minority 
Report with regard to this question. 

With regard to the question of cost-of-living 
bonus, the company contends that it comes 
within the provisions of P.C. 8253, Section 12 
(b), and even apart from its inability to pay, 


in any event is not bound to pay any cost-of- 
living bonus until after the 15th of February, 
1942. The employees, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the 14-cent per hour increase given 
by the preceding Board was a cost-of-living 
bonus which the company was bound to pay 
under the terms of P.C. 46438, and having 
received this they now come within the pro- 
visions of P.C. 8253, Section 12 (a), and ask 
for the cost-of-living bonus as of the 27th of 
June, 1941 (the date of the passing of P.C. 
4643). The company has not paid any cost- 
of-living bonus except in so far as the 14-cent 
per hour referred to in the report of the 
previous Board is applicable thereto. 

Owing largely, if not solely, to the price 
control of freight rates, gasoline, rubber, etc., 
the financial position of the company is such 
that it does not appear to be able to pay any 
cost-of-living bonus in addition to the increase 
in the basic wage rate recommended above. 

The employees of this company, who are 
definitely in the low wage bracket, should 
not, if at all possible to prevent it, be de- 
prived of a cost-of-living bonus, which it is 
admitted is necessary to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. As previously indicated, 
we recommend that the question of relief to 
the industry in the matter of prices, price 
control, freight rates, etc., should be dealt with 
by the appropriate government authorities. 

In view of the foregoing, the Board is of the 
opinion that the matter of cost-of-living bonus 
should be dealt with by the National War 
Labour Board, and recommends accordingly. 
For the information of that Board we are 
attaching, as Exhibit 3, the financial informa- 
tion submitted by the company.* We should 
point out in this connection, however, that 
should a cost-of-living bonus be granted by 
the National War Labour Board, the 14-cent 
per hour increase which was granted in June, 
1941, should be credited on any sum awarded. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Toronto this 11th day of February, 
1942. 

(Sgd.) I. M. Macdonell, Chairman. 

(Sed.) J. D. McNish, Employees’ Nominee. 

(Sgd.) V. A. Sinclair, Company’s Nominee. 
(Dissenting report filed as to wage increase.) 


EXHIBIT 1 
MaArTIN TRANSPORTS, LIMITED 
Proposed Agreement to be _ entered into 
between the Company and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
other Transport Workers as representing 
those employees. 


Article 1 
Promotion of Company’s Interest 
It is agreed by the Brotherhood, in con- 
sideration of the mutual covenants herein con- 
*Editor’s Note.—Exhibit 3 is on file in the Depart- 


ment of Labour and a copy has been transmitted to 
the National War Labour Board. 
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tained, that the employees will be courteous 
and diligent in the performance of their duties, 
and will. work at all times in the best interests 
of the Company. 

It is further agreed by the Brotherhood that 
the employees will at all times protect the 
property of the Company from injury by 
themselves or others, when in their power to 
do so; that in the handling of vehicles and in 
‘the discharge of their duties generally, they 
will faithfully comply with the rules of the 
Company, and Federal, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal laws, it being understood that none of the 
rules of the Company shall be in conflict with 
any of the provisions of this Agreement. 


Article 2 


Probationary Period of Service 

Applicants accepted for employment will be 
given a probation period of thirty days, in 
which to demonstrate ability to carry on their 
respective duties properly, and unless notified 
to do the contrary within the thirty-day period, 
it will be understood that their application for 
employment has been approved, unless it later 
develops that false information materially 
affecting the acceptance of the application for 
employment was given, in which event such 
employees would be subject to dismissal by the 
Company. Applicants failing to supply a medi- 
cal certificate shall be disqualified for service. 


Article 3 


Employees Defined 

The words “Employee” or “Employees” 
as used in this Agreement shall be understood 
to mean any employee or employees filling 
positions enumerated in the wage scale herein. 


Article 4 


Discrimination and Committees 

-Employees will not be discriminated against 
for being members of the Brotherhood, nor for 
serving on Committees representing the em- 
ployees. Employees will be ‘granted leave of 
absence without pay for the purpose of serving 
on committees and their seniority rights will 
not be affected thereby, provided such leave 
of absence does not exceed a reasonable period. 
Reasonable notice of an employee’s intention 
to serve on committees will be required. 


Article 5 


Courts and Investigations 


Employees called upon to attend court or 
legal. investigations at the request of the 
Company, shall be paid all time so lost at 
regular schedule rate of pay, and if required 
to travel away from home shall be allowed cost 
of transportation and reasonable expenses, ex- 
cept where such employees are found by the 
court to be at fault. 


Article 6 

Relief Work 

Employees temporarily assigned to higher- 
rated positions shall receive the higher rate 
while occupying such positions; employees 
temporarily assigned to lower-rated positions 
shall not have their rates reduced. This rule 
shall not apply when an employee is demoted 
as a matter of discipline, or when he is placed 
in a lower rated position by the exercise of 


aren y rights because of reductions in 
staff. 


Article 7 
Promotion and Seniority 
(a) For the purpose of promotion and 
seniority, employees shall be grouped. as 
follows:— 


(1) Highway Transport Drivers, over the 
entire system. 
(2) City Pick-up and Delivery Drivers, 

over the entire system. 
(3) Warehousemen, over the entire system. 
(4) Mechanics, over the entire system. 


(b) An employee with not less than one 

year’s seniority filling a regularly-assigned 
position, may transfer from one seniority group 
to,another without loss of seniority by making 
a written application to his superior officer for 
a transfer, setting forth his qualifications and 
forwarding a copy of such application to the 
General Chairman; providing the applicant 
has the proper qualifications for the position 
applied for, transfer will be arranged within 
thirty days from date of his application, and 
the name of the employee so transferred shall 
be promptly removed from the seniority list 
of the group he left and placed on the seniority 
list of the group to which he is transferred. 
After the transfer has been effected, the em- 
ployee will be required to have sixty days’ 
cumulative service as a spare employee to 
the group to which he transferred before he is 
eligible to exercise his full seniority in bidding 
on vacancies or newly-created positions. Under 
no circumstances will any such employee be 
allowed to displace any regularly-assigned em- 
ployee in the group until he has been assigned 
by a bulletin to a position other than to a 
temporary position in such group. 
_ (c) A separate seniority list of all employees 
in each seniority group shall be posted in 
places accessible to the employees affected on 
January 1 and July 1 of each year, and such 
lists shall be open for protest for a period 
of fifteen days from the date they are posted. 
Upon the presentation of a claim by an em- 
ployee, or by his authorized representative, 
that an error was made in his seniority rating, 
such claim shall be duly investigated by the 
Brotherhood and the Company, and if found 
in order, the correction of the seniority list 
shall be made as proved. Each seniority list 
shall show the name, the location and the date 
of entry into the service of all employees in 
their respective groups. 

(d) In making promotions or filling vacan- 
cies, regard shall first be had to merit and 
ability, and merit and ability being equal 
seniority should govern. 

(e) An employee who fails to report for 
duty, at the assigned hour without previously 
having given two hours’ notice of his inability 
to so report, shall, if he does not report 
within ten days and give a satisfactory ex- 
planation, be regarded as having deserted the 
service and his name shall be removed from 
the seniority list. 


Article 8 

Reduction in Staff 

(a) When forces are reduced, employees 
shall be laid off im the reverse order of their 
seniority .and employees so laid off shall be 
given preference of re-employment on the 
same staff when the force is increased or when 
vacancies occur, and shall be returned to the 
service of the company in the order of their 
seniority. When re-employed within one year, 
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laid-off employees shall retain their seniority. 
Employees desiring to avail themselves of the 
provisions of this rule must file their name 
and address with the Head Office of the Com- 
pany and receive a “Service Certificate”, a 
copy of which shall be supplied to the General 
Chairman by the Company. 

(b) Any employee who fails to report for 
duty when he is called, or who, within ten 
days from the date he is called, fails to give 
a satisfactory reason for not doing so, shall 
be considered out of the service. 


Article 9 


Discipline and Grievances 

(a) No employee shall be disciplined or gis- 
missed from the service without just cause. 
When an employee has been disciplined or dis- 
missed, or when he feels that he has been 
unfairly dealt with, he shall have the right to 
appeal to his superior officer in the Company 
for an investigation, and to refer his grievance 
to the Chairman of his Local Committee or 
any other authorized representative of the 
Brotherhood, who may accompany him or repre- 
sent him at any such investigation. Should a 
settlement of the grievance not be effected in 
this manner, it may be submitted to -the 
Arbitration Committee, provided in Article 21. 

(b) If an employee has been suspended or 
dismissed and is later found blameless, pro- 
viding the employee so affected has appealed 
against the action of the company within three 
days from date of suspension or dismissal, he 
shall be reinstated and paid his regular wages 
for all time lost. In no event shall the com- 
pany’s liability for lost time on account of 
suspension or dismissal extend beyond a period 
of thirty days, unless extended by the Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

Article 10 


(a) Ten hours shall constitute a day’s work 
for all warehousemen, pick-up and delivery 
men. An employee engaged in these occupa- 
tions shall not be required to work beyond 
a spread of twelve hours in a twenty-four hour 
period. 

(b) An employee shall not be required to 
take more than two hours for his meal 
period, which he shall be allowed between the 
fourth and sixth hour after starting duty. 

(c) Any employee called for duty shall be 
paid at the schedule rate of pay for all time 
held, with a minimum of five hours’ pay for 
each call. An employee released from duty for 
more than one hour and recalled for work shall 
be paid the minimum call of five hours each 
time he is so recalled, but if the second call in 
any one day is not completed within twelve 
hours from the beginning of the first call, he 
shall be paid at the overtime rate for all time 
held in excess of the said twelve hours. 


(d) All warehousemen, pick-up and delivery 
men shall be assigned a fixed starting hour 
for work, and twenty-four hours’ notice shall 
be given them of any change in their starting 
time, provided that in the event of an emer- 
gency condition beyond the Company’s control 
it shall be required to give only one hour’s 
notice of such change. 

(e) Warehouse employees may ‘rotate on 
day and night shifts where such an arrange- 
ment can be mutually effected between the 
Management and the Local Committee of the 
employees, and such arrangement is approved 
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in writing by an authorized General Repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood, otherwise pref- 
erence of shifts in accordance with- seniority 
shall prevail. 

Article 11 


Hours of Employment, etc. Highway Drivers. 
(a) Highway Drivers shall be classified as 
follows:— 
(1) Regular Drivers. 
(2) Spare Drivers. 
(3) Extra Drivers. 


(1) Regular drivers are employees who by 
the exercise of their seniority are entitled to 
be assigned to regular runs which are properly 
advertised by written notice on the Bulletin 
Board. 

(2). Spare Drivers are employees who do 
not hold a regular Highway run but are listed 
on the Spare Board. The number of names 
of drivers on the Spare Board shall be de- 
termined by the ability of the Company to give 
each Spare Board driver sixty hours’ work each 
week, but this shall not be understood to mean 
that each Spare Board driver will be guaran- 
teed sixty hours’ work each week. 

(3) Extra Drivers are employees who are 
on call, but whose names are not listed on the 
Spare Board, 

(0) All vacancies occurring in regular high- 
way runs shall be bulletined for a period of 
five days and shall be awarded to the senior 
applicant. The ensuing vacancies shall be 
bulletined and filled in the same manner and 
the ultimate vacancy awarded the senior man 
on the Spare Board who desires to bid for it. 
Senior highway drivers who do not desire to 
bid for regular highway runs shall be en- 
titled to have their names placed on the Spare 
Board. 

(c) Spare Drivers shall be entitled to fill 
vacancies which are created by the temporary 
absence of regular Highway drivers, and all 
extra trip and special trip runs. Spare 
Drivers shall be assigned to temporary high- 
Way vacancies or special trip duties on the 
basis of their seniority and shall continue on 
each such assignment until the regular driver 
returns to duty or the special trip duties are 
completed. Extra trip spare drivers shall be 
assigned thereto in the order of their seniority 
and their rotation on the Spare Board. 

(d) Extra men will report for duty as re 
quired and shall be paid from the time required 
to report, unless work is not then available 
for reasons beyond the company’s control. 

(e) Wherever trip rates are used as the 
method of paying Highway Drivers, unless 
otherwise agreed, the rates to be paid during 
the currency of this agreement shall be the 
appropriate rate for each particular trip, as at 
the lst of January, 1942. Any increase in the 
hourly rate hereinafter set for Highway Drivers 
now or hereafter given during the currency of 
this agreement shall be added to each particular 
trip rate on the basis that the 14 cents per 
hour increase was added to the respective trip 
rates in June, 1941. In the event that new trip 
rates are inaugurated for which, as of the 
lst of January, 1942, there was no trip rate, 
then the rate for such new trip shall be set 
in the manner agreed upon between the Com- 
pany and the Union, regard being had to the 
rates then in force for comparable trips. 

(f) A Highway Interchange Driver shall be 
paid at the schedule rate of pay for all addi- 
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tional driving time that may be necessary in an 
emergency to effect interchange on a scheduled 
run. 

(9) A Highway Driver, not on a regular 
assignment, on a run of less than five hours, 
who is not returned to his home terminal or 


placed on another run within eight hours from - 


the time of starting home, shall be paid at the 
schedule rate of pay for all time so held, as 
well as for any time which he may accumulate 
thereafter until he reaches his home or other 
terminal;. the time paid for shall not exceed 
ten hours in any twenty-four hour period that 
he is required to remain at such terminal. The 
driver shall be required to work for all time 
so paid. 4 

(h) A Highway Driver on a run of five 
hours’ or more duration, who is required to re- 
main at a distant terminal for more than 
fourteen hours, other than on a Sunday, shall 
be paid the schedule rate of pay for all time 
held in excess of fourteen hours. 


(+) A Highway Driver called for work shall 
be paid the schedule hourly rate for all time 
held or required to wait after reporting for 
duty, except when the delay is caused by 
reasons beyond the control of the company. 


(j) A Highway Driver delayed on route for 
more than one hour due to mechanical break- 
downs, accidents, extreme weather conditions 
or other similar causes for which the driver 
ig in no way responsible, shall be paid the 
schedule rate of pay for Highway Drivers for 
all time engaged while watching and waiting 
until relieved from duty. Where the driver 
is paid by trip rate the pay due him for wait- 
ing and watching shall be added to the trip 
rate. 

(k) A Highway Driver called for work shall 
report one-half hour prior to his schedule time 
of departure and shall be paid his schedule rate 
of pay for such one-half hour period provided 
he fulfils the rules of the Company during 
that period, 


Article 12 


Classification, Hours and Overtime, ete., of 
Mechantes 


(a) Classifications 

Class A.—A mechanic who served his full 
and proper apprenticeship period for five years 
or more and who under the present regula- 
tions of the Ontario Department of Labour on 
graduating as a first-class journeyman, is quali- 
fied to do all necessary machining pertaining 
to the Motor Vehicle Repair trade; capable 
of performing all mecessary machinery over- 
hauling of motor, clutch, steering, transmission, 
differential and brakes; required to have a 
good knowledge of automotive electricity and 
sufficiently skilled without supervision of any 
kind to be able to detect bad workmanship and 
to take preventive measures in the repair of 
motors and all other car parts in order to 
reduce repair expense and road breakdowns. 


Class B-—A mechanic who has served the 
required time as an apprentice, and upon the 
completion of such training period has success- 
fully passed the required examination, but 
who has not had the opportunity to learn 
machining operations; capable of dismantling, 
assembling and adjusting motor, clutch, steer- 
ing, brakes, transmissions and_ differential 
assembly, and required to have some knowledge 
of automotive electricity. 


Class OC—lLabourers. 


Class D.—Apprentices. Employees engaged 
for the purpose of learning the motor vehicle 
repair trade, who are duly indentured under 
the Ontario Apprenticeship Act and who work 
under the close supervision of a’ Class A 
mechanic. 


(b) Mechanics shall be responsible for the 
quality of their work and if negligent in the 
performance of their duties will be required to 
pay the cost of parts which may be damaged 
or broken as a result, and make the required 
repairs in their own ‘time, provided such 
negligence can be proved by the Company to 
the Local Committee. 

(c) Nine consecutive hours of service, ex- 
clusive of the meal period which shall not be 
longer than one hour, shall constitute a day’s 
work for mechanics, labourers, and apprentices, 
and if required to work beyond the tenth hour 
in any one day, tuey shall be paid at the rate 
of time and one-quarter as from the beginning 
of the eleventh hour of service. Employees 
shall be allowed one day’s rest in seven, not 
necessarily Sunday. 


Article 13 


Overtime, Holiday and Sunday Work 

(a) Except as provided in Clause (b) hereof, 
all time worked in excess of ten hours in each 
day by any employee shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one quarter. 

(b) All time worked in excess of ten hours 
in each day by mechanics, labourers and 
apprentices, as specified in Article 12, shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-quarter. 


(c) All employees shall be allowed one day’s 
rest in seven, not necessarily Sunday. Any 
work performed on Sundays or any seventh 
day of rest, and on the following Statutory 
Holidays, shall be paid at the rate of time and 
one-quarter; New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. Should any of the said 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day observed by 
the public will be treated and paid for as the 


Holiday. 
Article 14 
Deadheading 
An employee deadheading on Company’s 
business shall receive his schedule of pay. 


Article 15 
Records 
Reeords of the hours and wages of the em- 
ployees shall be kept by the Company in proper 
form, and. shall be available for inspection by 
properly authorized persons or committees. 


Article 16 
Arbitration 
In the event that either party to this Agree- 
ment feels that any provision contained therein 
is causing undue hardship to either the Com- 
pany or an employee, the party affected shall 
have the right to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee. provided for in Article 9 of the Agree- 
ment, and, failing satisfactory adjustment, to 
the Arbitration Committee as provided for in 
Article 21. 
_Article 17 
Uniforms 
Employees required to wear a uniform shall 
be supplied with them on the following basis:— 
(1) In the first year of service the employee 
will pay 100 per cent of the cost, 
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(2) In the second year of service the em- 
ployee will pay 50 per cent of the cost. 
(3) In the third and every other year of 


seruaee thereafter the uniform will be supplied 
ree. 


Article 18 
Vacations 


All employees in the service of the company 
for three years or more shall be allowed three 
days’ vacation with pay each year. 


Article 19 


An employee, at the discretion of the Com- 
pany, shall be permitted leave of absence with- 
out pay, for a period not to exceed ninety days, 
such permission to be obtained in writing. Un- 
less the employee so furloughed reports for duty 
on or before the expiration of his furlough, 
his name shall be taken from the seniority 
roster, provided, however, that an employee who 
has obtained leave of absence as above shall 
be entitled to an extension beyond ninety days 
by making application in writing to the proper 
office of the Company in ample time to obtain 
such extension. If such extension is not 
granted then he must return to duty at the 
expiration of the period for which leave of 
absence was given or furnish proof of his in- 
ability to do so. 

Leave of absence shall not be granted an 
employee for the purpose of engaging in work 
outside the company’s service, except in the 
event of illness. 

A notice of all leave of absence granted, or 
any extensions thereof, shall be given by the 
Company to the authorized representative of 
the employees and the Brotherhood. 


Article 20 
Change of Terminal 


An employee, who on the instructions of the 
ompany, moves from one terminal to another 
shall be entitled to free transportation for 
himself and the dependent members of his 
family, as well as household effects, mode of 
transportation to be determined by the Com- 
pany. 

Article 21 


Settlement of Disputes 


The complaint or grievance of any employee 
which is not ‘adjusted in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 9 of this Agreement within 
thirty days from the date when such conduct 
or grievance is made known to the Company 
and the duly authorized representative of the 
employees, shall be adjusted by an Arbitration 
Committee consisting of two to be chosen by the 
Company and two by the employees’ Genera] 
Committee. 

These arbitrators shall be chosen by both 
parties to this’ agreement within ten days from 
the date on which either party advises the 
other that the appointment of such a com- 
mittee is desired, and in the event of failure 
of either party to make its selection within 
that period, the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario shall be requested to do so. 

In the event that these four do not agree 
within ten days, the Minister of Labour for 
the Province of Ontario shall be requested to 
name the fifth member of the Committee who 
shall act as Chairman. The decision of the 
majority of the Committee thus composed shall 
be final and binding on both parties. 
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Article 22 
Strikes and Lockouts 


During the term of this Agreement the 
Company agrees that there shall be no lock- 
outs, and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers agrees 
that there shall be no strikes of its members 
employed by the Company. 


Article 23 
Bonding 


Employees who may ‘be required by the 
Company to give a Bond shall do so, at the 
expense of the Company. 


Article 24 
Rates of Pay 


(See Report). 
Article 25 


Duration of Agreement 


This agreement shall become effective upon : 
date of execution, and shall remain in effect 
for a period of one year, and shall be renewed 
from year to year unless within sixty days 
before the termination hereof either party shall 
furnish the other with notice of termination 
or proposed revision or addition to any pro- 
vision hereof. In such event, negotiations on 
any such proposal, revision or addition, shall 
take place between the parties. within thirty 
days of such notice. All provisions not’ so 
terminated or proposed to be revised or added - 
to, shall continue in full force and effect. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Article 24 

Rates of Pay 
City “Drivers: . . 

Who work within a radius of ten miles ‘of 
the municipality im which they are em- 
ployed :— 

In municipalities of population of 40,000 
or less—414 cents per hour. 

In municipalities of population of more 
than 40,000. 

First six months—413 cents per hour. 

After six months—464 cents per hour. 
Warehousemen: 

Not including employees engaged in clerical 
or office work. . 

In municipalties of population of 40,000 
or less—414 cents per hour. 

In municipalities of population of more 
than 40,000— : 

First six months—413 cents per hour... 

After six months—4634 cents per hour. 


Mechanical and Apprentices: 


Two and one half cents per hour increase 
over what was paid to various classes as at 
January 1, 1942. 


Highway Drivers: 


For all time for watching, waiting or where 
otherwise referred to in this agreement as 
scheduled rate of pay—514 cents per hour. 

Four wheel trailer, double hook up or 
dolley—10 cents per hour additional. 


Unless agreed upon by the parties, no change 
in the existing trips, trip rates or in the method 
of paying Highway Drivers shall be made 
during the currency of this agreement. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Martin Transports, Limited, Employer 
and its truck drivers and helpers, ware- 
housemen, foremen, checkers, clerks, me- 
_ chanics and helpers, etc., members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, 
Employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour. 


While I agree with the other members of 
the Board with reference to the refusal to 
order a closed shop or the check-off system, 
and have further concurred with them in 
arriving at terms of an agreement to be 
entered into between the Company and the 
Union, I entirely disagree with the remaining 


members of the Board as to any raise of. 


wages being granted or recommended by the 
Board to the employees, upon the following 
grounds :— 


While the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 


tion Act still authorizes the Board of Con- 
ciliation under such Act to deal with wage 
allowances or other remuneration of em- 
ployees, Order in Council P.C. 8253, Sec. 11 
(1), provides that except by written permis- 
sion of the National War Labour Board, 
established under such Order in Council, no 
employer shall increase the basic scale of 
wage rates paid by him at the effective date 
of this order, viz., November 15, 1941, and by 
Sec. 18 it is provided that this order shall 
supersede any inconsistent provisions of any 
Dominion law, order or regulation, so that 
the powers of the Board of Conciliation are 
now superseded by this Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 where inconsistent. The Martin 
Transports, Limited, is an employer within 
this Order in Council as defined by Sec. 2. 
Any Board of Conciliation is therefore with- 
out power to raise the basic scale of wages 
which was in existence on November 15, 1941, 
and no employer, within the meaning of this 
Order in Council, is permitted to increase 
his basic scale of wage rates without the 
written permission of the National War La- 
bour Board. 

While the Board of Conciliation may still 
deal with wages so long as it does not increase 
the basic scale of wage rates, the power to 
increase the basic scale of wage rates is 
taken away from it by this Order in Council. 
Therefore the recommendation for an in- 
crease in the basic scale of wages of 24 cents 
per hour, as recommended by the other two 
members of the Board, is entirely beyond their 
jurisdiction and without effect. Both the em- 
ployer and myself as representative of the 


employer, have, from the effective date. of 
this Order in Council P.C. 8253, taken excep- 
tion to the power of the Board to make any 
recommendation as to the increase in the 
basic wage rate and all submissions made. 
on behalf of the employer were made subject 
to this objection. | 

The National War Labour Board, to which 
this power is given by this Order in Council, 
has not in any way delegated its authority 
to this Board, nor is the National. Board 
authorized by such Order in Council to dele- 
gate its authority, except as to Regional 
Boards, and under the rulings of the National 
Board the class of business carried on by the 
employer is reserved to be dealt with by the 
National Board and not by the Regional 
Boards. It is inconceivable in any event that 
the National War Labour Board would be 
satisfied to accept the findings of a Board of 
Conciliation on evidence heard only by the 
Board of Conciliation and not transcribed by 
any official stenographer and which, in this 
case, involves a recommendation which will. 
practically put the company into bankruptcy 
and increase its annual outgo by $30,000 a. 
year. Furthermore, any increase in the basic 
rate of wage is contrary to the declared policy 
of the Government, which fixed the wage 
ceiling at the basic rate of wage existing on 
November 15, 1941, and it would appear to me 
that. the attempt to raise this basic rate of. 
wage, as made by the majority of the Board 
in their report, violates in every way the de-. 
clared policy of the Government and should. 
not be permitted. 

In addition, I would urge very strongly that. 
on the merits outside the statutory objection 
to the finding of the Board, no such finding is 
justified by the evidence. At the time of the 
appointment of the Board in this dispute, the 
Board was governed by the provisions ‘of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, and it was so 
governed up to the time of the effective date 
of Order in Council P.C. 8253 on November : 
15, 1941, and it is clearly apparent that 
Martin Transports, Limited, in the basic rate 
of wages paid to its employees, was well 
within the provisions of Order in :Council 
P.C. 7440 and that no order increasing the 
basic rate of wages could have been given 
under P.C. 7440. The company had given 
an over-all wage increase of 24 cents an hour 
in May of 1940, which brought its rate to the 
highest wage rates that had been paid by the 
Company. Subsequently, in June of 1941, 
after this Board was constituted and upon 
the recommendation of the then chairman of 
the Board, the company agreed to further 
increase the rate of wages paid by 14 cents an 
hour up to the 1st of October, 1941, the date 
of expiry of the then existing contract 
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between the employer and the employees. 
This increase was purely voluntary upon the 
part of the employer, as the rate of wage was 
fixed by agreement until the Ist of October, 
1941. The company has since maintained this 
increased wage of 14 cents per hour. 

Having complied with the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, which governed 
at the time of the appointment of the Board, 
and being therefore in a position to deny 
any increased rate of wage under P.C. 7440, 
the effect of the recommendation of the 
majority of the Board to now increase the 
rate of wage 24 cents per hour, is an attempt 
to usurp the power reserved to the National 
War Labour Board, and the attempt is thus 
made to use Order in Council P.C. 8253 as 
an instrument to raise the basic rate of wages, 
whereas the whole intention, in accordance 
with the policy of the Government, was to 
put a ceiling on wages and prevent increase 
in basic rates of wages. If this were allowed, 
there would be a complete circumvention of 
the declared policy of the Government to put 
a ceiling on wages and prevent increases in the 
basic rate of wages and to change the entire 
basis upon which the question of the fair and 
reasonable nature of the wages paid was 
governed. 

In addition to the fact that such increase in 
wage rates was not justified under Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, the company contends, and 
has furnished evidence in support of its con- 
tention, that it is financially unable to pay 
any additional wage. The present company 
took over the assets of the former company, 
which was unable to meet its liabilities, under 
the provisions of The Creditors Arrangement 
Act, the creditors of the company being paid 
only 20 per cent of their claims in cash and the 
balance of their claims being converted into 
capital stock of the company. In addition, 
fresh money was put in and the company was 
reorganized. At no time in the history of the 
company has it ever paid a dividend to share- 
holders. The Directors: fees and Administra- 
tive Officers’ charges are exceedingly low. 

An exhaustive brief has been filed by the 
company at the request of the Board show- 
ing its financial position on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1941, and an estimate for the year 1942.* 
This estimate is based upon the volume of 
business being the same, maintenance of the 
freight rates at the increased scale fixed six 
months ago, the operation costs experienced 
in the last half of 1941, and that no cost-of- 
living bonus or further increase in wages be 
required to be paid. The company showed 
that for the year ending the 3lst of Decem- 
ber, 1940, it had a net profit of $1,332.59; 





* Hditor’s Note.—See footnote on page 266. 
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that in 1941 it made an increase in profits for 
the first half of the year, before providing for 
taxes, of $34,391.09. During the second half 
of the year it was met with increased costs of 
gasoline and gasoline tax amounting to 
between $75,000 and $95,000 per year, in- 
crease of wages of 15 cents per hour granted 
on the recommendation of the Board amount- 
ing to $17,000, and costs of Unemployment 
Insurance amounting to $6,000 per year, so 
that there was a loss in the second half-year 
term of $3,417.17—November showing a loss 
of $7,076.21 and December $8,268.08. Norm- 
ally, the second half of the year is more 
profitable. 


In the forecast in its brief for 1942 there 
would be an estimated net profit on the basis 
given above of $4,328.91, but since making this 
estimate, the discount which it previously 
secured on tires has been done away with and 
therefore the expenditure for tires, if it pur- 
chased the same number as last year, would 
show an increase in price of $18,870 to be paid. 
Taking this off the estimated net profit of 
$4,328.81, it would have a deficit of $14,542 
for the year 1942 on the same rate of wage as 
now being paid. If, in addition to that the 
company was forced to pay the 24 cents 
per hour recommended by the majority of 
the Board, this would cost the Company a 
further $30,000 at least, making a deficit for the 
year of about $45,000, relying on other things 
being equal. With the upset conditions and 
war conditions, possible changes in regulations 
affecting gasoline, oil and tires, the chances 
are that the loss for the year would be still 
higher. , 


The main suggestion made by the majority 
of the Board in their report is that better 
management would do away with this loss or 
American business might increase. Under the 
regulation of prices now in effect, this com- - 
pany would not be allowed to raise its freight 
rates to deal with the situation, and it would 
appear that the recommendation made by 
the other members of the Board would simply 
mean that the company would be bankrupt at 
the end of a year’s operations, as it has 
no reserves, has never paid shareholders any 
dividends and -has carried on at a very low 
cost. 


On the further moot question as to rates 
of wages paid by competitors, it was diffi- 
cult to get any basis of comparison. Martin 
Transports, Limited, operates from Montreal 
to Windsor and to Niagara Falls, Competi- 
tion west of Toronto is not so much of a 
cut-throat variety as that east of Toronto. 
East of Toronto there is a great deal of cut- 
throat competition and the rates of the cut- 
throat type of competition must be met by 
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the company to retain business. Different 
companies get different kinds of service on the 
trip runs, so that it is hard to make any com- 
parison. Evidence was called from the mana- 
gers of two companies—the Metropolitan 
Company and the Jack Marsh Company, 
and these were the only companies from 
which evidence was taken, where cross- 
examination could be had of the witnesses. 


So far as the Metropolitan Company was 
concerned, it had recently entered into 
an agreement with the union increasing 
rates, and just what the effect of its in- 
crease in rates would be, could not be 
told. 


Clearly the rates of the Jack Marsh Com- 
pany which operates from Oakville to Mont- 
real, were lower than those of Martin Trans- 
ports, Limited, so that, of the two companies 
inquired into by oral evidence, one was higher, 
owing to recent union organization, and the 
other was lower. 

Smith Transport was another company 
which gave two different reports as to the 
rates of wages paid. I would not consider 
that any comparison of its rates should be 
used in view of the different statements as to 
the rates paid, unless the owner of the com- 
pany was examined on oath and open to 
cross-examination. So far as the other com- 
panies were concerned, Martin ‘Transports 
gave the best information it could give as to 
the rates paid. Some were up and some 
were down. So far as my recollection of the 
evidence given is concerned, it would not 
appear to me that there could be said to be 
any rate generally prevailing among the com- 
peting companies which were doing work 
similar to Martin Transports, Limited, and 
that there could therefore be no justification 
for recommending an increase in the rate of 
pay as being a prevailing rate. No such thing 
as a prevailing rate, Im my opinion, exists. 


I would therefore most strongly urge that 
there is no jurisdiction in this Board to 
raise the basic rate of wage 23 cents per 
hour as recommended. It violates the pro- 
visions of Sec. 11 (1), of P.C. 8253, and the 
attempt to make such recommendation is an 
usurpation of the powers of the National War 
Labour Board and there has been no dele- 
gation’ of powers by the National War La- 
bour Board to this Board which would justify 
any recommendation for raise of wage, and, 
if the rates of wages are to be raised, they 
could only be raised after full hearing by the 
National War Labour Board, personally and 
in accordance with provisions of Order in 
Council P.C, 8258. 

I would also find that on the merits 
Martin Transports, Limited, was paying the 
rates of wages’ which were required under 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 at the time this 
Board was appointed and up to the time the 
said Order in Council was repealed and that 
there was no justification for any raise of 
rates of pay under Order in Council P&. 
7440, and that the attempt now to raise the 
basic scale of wages under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 8253 is a complete re- 
versal of the Government policy of fixing a 
wage ceiling for which said Order in Council 
was passed and should not be countenanced. 

I would most strongly urge that the report 
of the majority of the Board in favour of an 
increase in the basic rate of wages of 23 
cents an hour is beyond the jurisdiction of 
this Board, contrary to the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 8253 and the declared 
policy of the Government against increase of 
wage rates, and also against the merits of the 
ease and entirely beyond the financial ability 
of Martin Transports, Limited. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Dated at Toronto this 12th day of Febru- 
arys AJD.,- 1942: 


(Sed.) V. A. Sinclair, Company’s Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Textile Company, Limited, 
and Its Employees at St. Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q. 


On February 6 the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Textile Company, Limited, and certain of its 
employees at St. Gregoire de Montmorency, 
P.Q., members of the National Catholic 
Union of Textile Workers of St. Gregoire. 
(Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 
1040). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Garon Pratte, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed on the joint reeommenda- 


tion of the other two members; Mr. J. D. 
Cote, Montmorency Village, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and 
Mr. Guy Roberge, Quebec, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 63 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the interested parties had agreed in 
advance to be bound by the recommendations 
of the board (Lasour Gazerrr, September, 
1941, pages 1087, 1088). 
the 
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Report of Board 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 
sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to deal with a dispute 
between the Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited and a group of its employees at St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, has the honour to 
submit its report. | 

The Dominion Textile Company, Limited, 
during the first half of 1941, in order to re- 
main in a position to meet the competition 
from plants more modern than its own, has 
changed greatly the disposition of the card 
room in its St. Gregoire mill. Using the 
modern technique, the company grouped in 
the same room a great number of carding 
machines which up to then had been distant 
from one another in different rooms; olde 
fashioned machines were replaced by others 
of the same type but of recent models; and 
a certain number of new machines were in- 
stalled. There is no need to mention that 
the modernization of the card room was to 
have important results as far as the workers 
there employed were concerned. The room 
thus changed would require less hands than 
before, and the course of operations being 
changed by a more convenient arrangement 
of the machines and by the addition of new 
machines, the work required from the em- 
ployees in this room would necessarily not 
be the same. This from the standpoint of the 
employer was to bring about the opportunity 
to revise the wages so that they would 
correspond with the new work. For this 
reason, on June 21, 1941, the company posted 
the wage rates it intended paying to the 
employees of the card room as from July 5. 

It must be noted there that in the card 
room some employees doing work comparable 
to that of labourer are paid on an hourly basis, 
while many machine operators whose zeal 
can have an effect on production are on 
piece-work. In this last case, the unit price 
is supposed to be set in such a way that the 
worker can, in return for a week of honest 
labour, receive the basic wage that the employer 
has previously established, after giving due 
consideration to the value of the goods pro- 
duced and the orders on wages, as adequate 
pay for the average employee on a given work. 

Immediately after the posting of the new 
wage rates, the employees expressed their dis- 
satisfaction. Those who were supposed to be 
paid on an hourly basis claimed that the work 
required from them was too strenuous, while 
those on piece-work maintained that the unit 
prices were so low that they would be unable 
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to earn the amount set as the basic wage. 
The organized workers informed their union 
of their grievance. The union took up the 
matter and proceeded to examine the situ- 
ation with the employer, at the same time 
enjoining the employees from leaving -the 
mill as they had said they might. They 
would not listen to their authorized leaders, 
and on July 5 they refused to work at the 
rates proposed by the company and left the 
establishment. This stoppage of work lasted 
until the 10th of July. At this date, after 
mediation by an officer of your Department, 
work was-resumed under the terms of an 
agreement that was supposed to settle 
temporarily the dispute. This agreement is 
joined to the present report as annex “A”. 
During the time stipulated in this agreement, 
the employees were to make a loyal trial 
of the new working conditions. This trial 
period was rather short, because on July 31 
the employees were sending to your Depart- 
ment a request for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


These were the nature and the circum- 
stances of the dispute we were to deal with. 


The Board held several sittings in a hall of 
the St. Gregoire mill near the card room. 
This allowed us to observe the employees con- 
cerned at work, to look into the individual 
tasks, and to examine the various operations. 
We heard the testimony of twelve (12) em- 
ployees representing the various classes of 
workers concerned, and of two cost account- 
ing experts. For nearly three weeks these 
two experts watched the employees at work 
and accurately took down the time taken by 
each for every operation on his own particular 
work during a cycle of the operations. The 
time thus taken by an employee, multiplied 
by the number of cycles occurring during the 
day’s work, was bound to give the time taken 
by the employee to accomplish the various 
tasks required from him by the employer. 
In all cases, the testimony of these experts 
was that the burden of work imposed by the 
employer was not too heavy and could be 
shouldered by the employees. 


We also heard the foreman of the St. 
Gregoire shop and the foreman of a similarly 
arranged shop at the Sherbrooke mill of the 
Company. According to this last witness, 
the employees operating the carding machines 
at the Sherbrooke mill have been doing for 
many years, without complaining, the same 
work that the Company requires from its 
employees at St. Gregoire and which they 
claim they are unable to do. In order to avoid 
any possible mistake in this matter, we pro- 
ceeded to Sherbrooke where we established 
the accuracy of this last testimony. 
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In the course of our investigation the Com- 
pany sent a letter to the chairman of our 
Board acknowledging that, after having given 
notice of the rates it intended to enforce, 
it had realized that it was advisable to make 
certain changes both in the setting of 
machines and in the distribution of labour. 
Some of those changes had already been made 
when the inquiry began; the others were 
to be made at once. The letter of the Com- 
pany is attached to the present report as 
Annex “B”. In our recommendations, it will 
be noted that these changes are considered 
to have already been made, 


The list of the different classes of workers 
and also the recommendations of the Board 
concerning them follow:—carders, strippers, 
lap carriers, lap layers, doffers, also workers 
operating lap winders, drawings, slubbers, 
interdrafts and speeders. 

The evidence brought before the Board, 
including the changes that the employer has 
pledged himself to put into effect proves 
conclusively that in no case was the work 
required of the workers in excess of what is 
normally demanded of the average worker. 
And, in particular, as far as the piece-workers 
are concerned, it has been shown that the 
average worker.is able to complete all required 
operations and still yield the output which 
will enable him to earn the basic wage pro- 
vided for each case at the unit rates offered by 
the employer. 


The Board therefore cannot recommend any 
change in the work demanded of the different 
classes of workers, nor in the unit prices fixed 
as far as the piece-workers are concerned. It 
goes without saying, however, that all the 
workers must enjoy the benefits which may 
be conferred upon them by the Orders in 
Council passed under the War Measures Act 
(Chapt. 206 of S.R.C. 1927) wherever they 
can be applied. 

It appears, therefore, that if the workers had 
some reason to be dissatisfied with the changes 
proposed by the employer, their grievances 
were not such that they could not be settled 
without interrupting work. In the circum- 
stances, it seems obvious that the dispute was 
the result of a psychological factor among the 
workers, which became more acute because 
the company seemed decided to act rapidly. 
The workers, not grasping the scope of the 
changes made by the company, and pre- 
occupied only with the fact that they were 
asked to operate more machines than 
previously, did not realize that their work 
had become . simplified and declared them- 
selves unable to do the job even before 
having given it a trial. And when they went 
back to work for a trial period, they did not 
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give everything they had, convinced as they 
were from the start that they were being asked 
to do the impossible. Yet, the employer 
acknowledges the fact that the workers of St. 
Gregoire stand comparison with those of any 
other mill in Canada. 

We found that the conciliatory spirit and 
the comprehension of their mutual problems 
shown by the mill superintendent and by the 
union head should prevent any conflict, and, 
in case of conflict, should help to bring forth 
a settlement insuring each party that all their 
essential rights will be respected. But this 
goodwill can only produce results if the em- 
ployer feels that the union with which he deals 
enjoys the full confidence ‘of its members. 
In the case under review, the production of 
the mill would not have been stopped at 
the expense of the employer, of the workers 
and of the community, if the workers had 
followed the advice of their authorized leaders. 
The heads of the union well understand that 
while they have the duty to demand the 
rectifying of the workers’ just grievances, 
they also have the duty to make their fellow- 
workers understand their obligations and the 
right to expect that their wise policies will 
be adhered to. 

It is obvious that in the settlement of 
technical matters of such complexity as that 
of fixing piece rates, there will always remain 
problems to be solved. This is why the Board 
expresses the wish that the employer and the 
union study together those matters in order 
to prevent conflicts. In any case, the parties 
should be able to settle all conflicts which 
might arise by using the method put forth 
in the agreement signed on the 17th of June, 
1941, that is, by private, arbitration and with- 
out interrupting work. 

We list in Annex “C” all the tasks asked by 
the employer of the workers of the different 
classes party to the dispute. 

Quebec, February 5, 1942. 


(Sgd.) Garon Pratte, 
(Sgd.) Joseph Daniel Cdté, 
(Sgd.) Guy Roberge. 


ANNEX “A” 


SETTLEMENT OF THE CASE OF THE 
Carp RooM AT THE MILL OF 
St. GREGOIRE OF MONTMORENCY, 
DOMINION TEXTILE Co. 


July 10, 1941. 


1. The employees shall resume work by making 
a loyal trial of the new working conditions. 

2. Pieceworkers shall continue to receive the 
same salary as they had before July 5, 1941, 
and the guarantee of this salary will remain 1n 
force until August 1, 1941, at such date or 
before, if the conditions above are not judged 
satisfactory, the Syndicate can request the for- 
mation of an Arbitration Board as provided in 
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the agreement between the Company and the 
Syndicate, in date of June 17, 1941, or as pro- 
vided by Provincial or Federal legislation. In 
that ease, the said guarantee shall continue 
until the decision of the Board has been 
announced. 

If any pieceworker earns under the new con- 
ditions more than the guaranteed rates, he will 
be paid the higher amount. 


3. Hourly rates, for cardmen and strippers 
are fixed, definitely, at 36 cents per hour. 

In the ease of lap carriers, the rate of 36 
eents per hour is guaranteed for a _ period 
of two months; after that, the rate applicable 
to those workers shall be the regular rate 
applicable to labourers in the mill, 33 cents per 
hour, 

If the above conditions are not judged satis- 
factory, the Syndicate can request, before 
August 1, 1941, the formation of an Arbitration 
Board as provided in the agreement between 
the Company and the Syndicate, in date of 
June 17, 1941, or as provided by provincial 
or federal legislation. 

4. No employee shall be dismissed or intimi- 
idated, if he returns to work. 


5. Both parties undertake to amend their 
agreement of June 17, 1941, in such a way as 
to prevent in the future any further sudden 
stoppages of work such as have just occurred. 


Recommended by Jederal Conciliator, 
(Signed) E. M. G. Quirk, 


Approved by The Dominion Textile Co., 
(Signed) W. D. FLEMING, 
Approved by The Textile Syndicate of 

Montmorency, 


(Signed) Honore D’AMovR, 


de 


DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY LIMITED 
710 VicTorRIA SQUARE, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


September 27, 1941. 


Hon. Judge GARON PRATTE, 
346 Chemin St. Louis, 
Quebec City, Que. 


Dear Judge Pratte:— 


This will serve to confirm the statements I 
made Friday when giving evidence regarding 
changes in the jobs which we have already 
made and also those which are going to be 
made. We list these below:— 


Changes already made since First Contemplated 
Lay-out: 

(1) The addition of one lap carrier making 
two in all; these men remove the fly 
from underneath the card as well as 
carry two sets of laps for each card. 
It was felt that the original job of one 
lap carrier was too heavy. 

(2) Lap Winders: Under recommendation of 
the machinery manufacturers, we were 
advised that one operator could handle 
three lap winders and at a required 
efficiency of 70 per cent; our experience, 
both in Montmorency and in Montreal, 
proved that the job was too heavy, so 
we reduced the number of machines 
from three to two, and increased the 
percentage of efficiency required from 
70 per cent to 75 per cent. 


ANNEX 


(3) Inter-Drafts: The original lay-out for 
these twenty frames was one tender for 
four frames with the total of three 
doffers for the twenty frames; our ex- 
perience indicated that we would have 
a more satisfactory running condition 
if each operator was given a doffer for 
his four frames; we therefore put in two 
extra doffers making a total of five 
tenders and five doffers on the twenty 
frames. 


Changes found necessary and yet to be made: 


(1) Drawings: In order to balance the pro- 
duction from the drawing frames with 
that of the cards, the speed of. these 
frames will be reduced approximately 
18 per cent; this will improve the running 
condition very considerably and, in addi- 
tion to this change, on the recommendation 
of the R. E. Loper Company representa- 
tives, we are reducing the percentage 
of efficiency required from 90 per cent to 
88 per cent, the net result will be that 
the piece-work rates will be approx- 
imately 20 per cent higher than to-day 
with a greatly improved operating con- 
dition. 

(2) Slubbers: It was found that, out of the 
eight slubbers, four of Woonsocket make 
Were running six turns slower on the 
front roll than the other four frames; 
as these frames were supposed to have 
been operating at the higher speed, the 
piece-work rates had been calculated 
accordingly. Now that we have dis 
covered the difference, piece-work rates 
on these four slubbers will be corrected 
to compensate for the lower speed which 
will mean that the rates will be in 
creased approximately 3:2 per cent for 
production from these four machines. 


(3) Speeders: The original lay-out was two 
doffers for fourteen frames; the mill 
reported that this condition was such 
that, in their opinion, a third doffer was 
advisable and this hand has already been 
added. 


Apart from the changes mentioned above, 
there have been certain increases granted in 
the basic wage to several occupations and also 
percentage of efficiency required has been re- 
duced for certain types of work. 


We might add that, if in the future, condi- 
tions change or we find that further changes 
should be made, we will do so immediately. 

As explained, it is our hope that the 
Syndicate will eventually be able to strengthen 
their position in relation to the control of their 
members so that, in future, it. will be possible 
for the management and the representatives 
of the Syndicate to discuss and agree on what- 
ever changes are necessary, thus obviating any 
recurrence of a disagreeable nature such as 
we have experienced in the past few months. 

Again thanking you for your fine co-oper- 
ation, 

Yours respectively, 


Dominion Textile Company, Limited, 
(Sgd.) F. R. Danizts, 
Manager of Grey Mill Operations. 
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ANNEX “C” 
WORK ALLOTMENTS 


DOMINION TEXTILE Co., MONTMORENCY 
BraNCcH 


MonNTMORENCY CARD ROOM 


February 3, 1942. 
Card Men— 
45/46 cards per man. 
Put up laps (2/3 per 8 hour shift). 
Doff cans (6 per 8 hour shift). 
Clean normally once per 8 hour shift. 
Clean thoroughly at week-ends, 


Lap Winder Tenders— 
2 machines per tender. 
Creel 322 cans per 8 hour shift. 
Doff 316 laps per 8 hour shift, 
Clean normally once per 8 hour shift. 
Clean thoroughly at week-ends. 
75 per cent production asked to make basic 
Tate. 


Drawing Tenders— 
2 on 60 deliveries and 1 on 48 deliveries. 
Put up 365 laps per 8 hour shift, 
Doff 365 cans per 8 hour shift. 
Clean normally twice per 8 hour shift, 
Clean thoroughly at week-ends—60 deliveries. 
88 per cent production asked to make basic 

rate. 
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Slubber Tenders— 
4 Frames per tender. 
Creel 250 cans per 8 hour shift. 
Help doffer to doff. 
Clean normally once per shift. 
Clean thoroughly at week-ends. 
84 per cent production asked to make basic 
rate. 
Inter-draft Tenders— 
4. Frames per tender. 
Creel 207 cans per 8 hour shift. 
Help doffer-cleaner to doff and clean. 
Clean thoroughly at week-ends. 
85 per cent to 89 per cent production asked 
to make basic rate depending on hank run. 
Speeders— 
4 Frames per tender 3:75 hank, 3 frames per 
tender on 3:00 hank, 
Creel 539 roving per 8 hour shift. 
Clean normally once per shift. 
86/87 per cent production asked for to make 
basic rate. 
Mop Yarn Speeders— 
4 Wrames per tender. 
Varying creeling depending 
twist run. 
Clean normally once per shift. 
Clean thoroughly at week-ends. 
75/90 per cent production asked for to make 
basic rate depending on hank and twist run. 
Doffers (9)— 
1 on 8 slubbers—doff and clean. 
5 on 20 inter-drafts—doff and clean. 
3 on 14 speeders—doffing only. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1942 


A aga following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for February, 1942, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago, 








Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
*February, 1942...... si 16 2,901 23,997 
*January, 1942........ 13 tO 46,606 
*February, 1941....... 8 1, 787 7,514 


rr 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. ' 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time aiter its 
commencement. 


While there was an inctease in the number 
of disputes as well as in the number of work- 


ers involved. during February there was a 
decrease of nearly 50 per cent in time loss, 
the strike of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., having terminated on February 11, the 
time loss due to this dispute being, therefore, 
only 13,000 days. Strikes of textile workers 
at Lachute Mills, P.Q., and automobile parts 
workers at Windsor, Ont., caused time loss 
of 9,000 and 1,000 days respectively, while the 
other 13 disputes involving 686 workers re- 
sulted in time loss of only 997 days. In 
January most of the time loss was due to the 
strike at Kirkland Lake. In February, 1941, 
the disputes of importance were three strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia. 


One dispute, involving 1,500 workers, was 
carried over from January and 15 commenced 
during February. Of these 16 disputes, 13 were 
terminated during the month. Three resulted 
in favour of the employers involved, five in 
compromise settlements, while five were in- 
definite. At the end of the month, therefore, 
there were three strikes or lockouts recorded 
as in progress, namely: sash and door factory 
workers, Vancouver, B.C., automobile parts 
workers, Windsor, Ont., and metal workers, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1942* 
eee 


Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —————————| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1942. 


MINING, ETC.— , be 
Gold miners, Kirkland 8 1,500 13,000 |Commenced Nov. 18, 1941; for union recog- 


Lake, Ont. nition; terminated Feb. 11; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employers.” 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1942. 


MINING, ETC.— ; TH Papas 
Coal wheelers, North Minto 1 (a) 16 16 |Commenced Feb. 25; against reduction in 


N.B number of wheelers; terminated Feb. 25; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Asbestos miners, East hae 100 200 |Commenced Feb. 27; for union agreement 
Broughton, P.Q. and increased wages; terminated Feb. 28; 
work resumed pending settlement; indefin- 
ite. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable Foods— 


Bakery workers, Montreal 2 60 138 |Commenced Feb. 15; for union recognition, 
EO. increased wages, reduced hours and against 
dismissal of two workers; terminated Feb. 
17; conciliation (federal), work resumed 
pending proceedings under I.D.I. Act; in- 
definite. 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe workers, Tillson- 1 10 60 |Commenced Feb. 5; for union recognition; 
burg, Ont. terminated Feb. 13; negotiations; com- 
promise (committee recognized). 
Tertiles, etc.— 
Textile workers, Lachute 1 500 9,000 |Commenced Feb. 6; for union recognition and 
Mills, P.Q. . certain wage increases; terminated Feb. 27; 
conciliation (federal); compromise. 
Men’s clothing cutters, 1 15 30 |Commenced Feb. 13; against reduction in 
Montreal, P.Q. plece rates; terminated Feb. 16; concilia- 
tion (provincial) ; compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Sash and door factory 1 17 75 |Commenced Feb. 24; for union agreement, 
workers, Vancouver, 44-hour week, etc.; unterminated. 
Basket factory workers, 1 61 90 |Commenced Feb. 27; for increased wages; 
Forest, Ont. terminated Feb. 28; negotiations, work re- 
sumed pending settlement; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Automobile parts factory 1 215 1,000 |Commenced Feb. 23; for union recognition; 
workers, Windsor, Ont. unterminated. 
Metal workers, St. Tho- 1 99 140 |Commenced Feb, 27; for cost of living bonus; 
mas, Ont. unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Truck drivers, North 1 bY 12 |Commenced Feb. 23; for increased wages; 
Vancouver, B.C terminated Feb. 24; conciliation (federal), 
work resumed pending reference to Region- 
al War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Shipbuilding— 
Carpenters, etc., Vancou- 1 88 44 |Commenced Feb. 27; against demotion of 
ver, B.C charge hand; terminated Feb. 27; concili-. 
ation (federal), work resumed pending in- 
vestigation; indefinite. 
Miscellaneous— ‘ aimee 
Truck drivers, Shipshaw, rkelion | 144. 120 |Commenced Feb. 24; for increased rate. per. 
i ; hour; terminated Feb. 27; return of work- 


se ers and replacement; in favour of employer. 


—— 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1942*—Concluded 











Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


Number involved | Time logs 
———____—___—_| in man 
working 
days 


Particularst 


TRADE— 


Ice packers, Hudson, Pr: 1 (b) 4 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic garbage collectors, A 60 
Ottawa, Ont. 


‘(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1942—Concluded 


12 |Commenced Feb. 2; for increased wages; 
terminated Feb. 4; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


60 |Commenced Feb. 19; for increased wages; 
terminated Feb. 19; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


a 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table, the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on whic’ time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 275 workers indirectly affected. 


nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 


‘strikes. Information is available as to one dis- 


pute of this nature, namely: truck drivers and 
helpers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Oct. 7, 
1941, to Dec. 31, 1941. 

In connection with the strike of electric 
apparatus workers in Toronto from June 4 
to June 12, 1941, fourteen employees were 
fined for striking or inciting to strike contrary 
to the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and appeals were entered. The judgment of 
the court quashing the convictions is outlined 
in this issue under “Recent Legal Decisions 
Affecting Labour”. 

A strike of 150 fish cutters and packers in 
one establishment at Prince Rupert, B.C., for 
one hour on January 18 was reported too late 
for inclusion in the Lasour Gazettes for Febru- 
ary. Work was resumed pending reference 
of the wage scale to the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia. 

A dispute involving about 15 men in a stop- 
page of work in a coal mine at North Minto, 
N.B., on January 27 was noted in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, particulars not having 
been received. Later reports indicated there 
was a dispute as to the number of men to be 
employed in a new long wall operation but 
that work was continued pending a settlement. 

A stoppage of work involving 50 carpenters 
and labourers at Sydney, NS., on February 2 
occurred owing to the dismissal of one man. 
Work was resumed after two hours pending 


(b) 78 ice cutters indirectly affected. 


~ an investigation and the man was given work 


on another job. 

A stoppage of work for about two hours by 
40 employees occurred in a coal mine, operated 
with steam shovels, at Coal Valley, Alta., on 
February 16 owing to a dispute as to the em- 
ployment of an engineer. The union applied 
for a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation, Act. 

A stoppage of work for two days by nine 
shooters and loaders in a coal mine at Florence, 
N.S., on February 25 has been reported too 
late for inclusion in the tabular statement. 
Work was resumed pending negotiations as to 
certain working conditions. 

A stoppage of work by 26 labourers planting 
small trees at Timberlands, B.C., on February 
26 was reported too late for the tabular state- 
ment. One worker had been dismissed, but 
work was resumed March 2 when he was given 
other work. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to February 


Gotp Miners, Kirktanp LAKE, OntT.—On 
February 11 this strike, which commenced on 
November 18, was called off by the union and 
those on strike reported for work on the fol- 
lowing day. In reply to representations to 
the Minister of Labour that the employers 
were discriminating against active union work- 
ers in re-engaging men, the operators stated 
that seniority would be adhered to as closely 
as possible, preference being given according 
to experience in the work involved in the 
re-opening of the sections closed during the 
strike. It was stated that two weeks or more 
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would be required to re-open these sections. 
It was also stated that in each mine a com- 
mittee of workers had been elected by secret 
ballot to deal with the management regarding 
grievances and working conditions. 


Disputes Commencing during February 


Bakery Workers, Montreat, P.Q.—A num- 
ber of employees in one bakery ceased work 
on February 15 and in another bakery on 
February 16 to obtain recognition of the 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, with increases in wages of 
$5.00 per week and a reduction in hours from 
60 per week to 54. There was also a demand 
for the reinstatement of certain employees who 
had been dismissed. As a result of conciliation 
by the Department of Labour work was re- 
sumed on February 18, the dismissed employees 
being reinstated, and the unton applied for a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. In this industry a Board can 
be established only with the mutual agreement 
of the parties to the dispute, and the employer 
refused as the dispute involved wage rates 
which have been placed under the regulation 
of the National War Labour Board. An agree- 
ment, under the Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act, in effect since 1939 between the master 
bakers and the Syndicate of Bakery & Pastry 
Shop Employees was amended in February to 
provide for a minimum wage scale and a cost 
of living bonus of $2.50 per week. The inter- 
national union desired better terms and reduced 
hours. At the end of the month the matters 
in dispute were being dealt with by conciliation 
to bring about further negotiations and a 
reference of the wage dispute to the Regional 
War Labour Board for the Province of Quebec. 


Textite Workers, Lachute Mrs, P.Q— 
Employees in an establishment where woollen 
and cotton goods are manufactured ceased 
work on February 6 following a strike vote 
on February 2 subsequent to the report of a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act as outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


Work was resumed on March 2, the agreement’ 


with the union in settlement of the dispute 
providing for the establishment of a plants’ 
general council, consisting of an employees’ 
general committee and an employer’s com- 
mittee, to meet monthly. The dispute as to 
minimum wage rates and cost of living bonus 
was dealt with by a clause stating that the 
remuneration of employees should be in con- 
formity with the provisions of the laws and 
governmental orders affecting wages. In con- 
nection with picketing the provincial police 
were sent to prevent obstruction of traffic. A 
union organizer was fined on a charge of intimi- 
dation. 
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AUTOMOBILE Parts Facrory #WorKERs, 
Winpsor, OnT.—A number of employees in 
one establishment ceased work at noon on 
February 23, their proposal for recognition 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America, not having been accepted. An agree- 
ment had been made with a committee of 
employees on which it was alleged union 
members did not have representation. An 
application for a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act had been made 
in December and a conciliation officer of the 
Department dealt with the dispute and it 
was referred to the Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Ontario Department of Labour as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry ‘Commissioner. 
The strike occurred before the inquiry had 
been completed. 

Merat Workers, St. THomas, Onr—A 
number of employees ceased work on February 
27 to secure payment of a cost-of-living bonus. 
This had been discussed with the management 
in October and it was stated that a cost-of- 
living bonus would be paid after February 
15 in accordance with the provisions of P.C. 
8253. This Order in Council provided for a 
cost-of-living bonus to meet the increase in 
the cost-of-living index from October 1, 1941, 
to January 2, 1942, and as the index was 
lower by one-tenth of one point no bonus 
was payable. Increases in wage rates had been 
made for many of the employees since 
August, 1939. As a result of conciliation by 
the Ontario Department of Labour work was 
resumed on March 6, pending a inquiry by 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario. 

CarPENTERS, Eirc. (SHIPYARD), VANCOUVER, 
B.C—A strike on February 27 in protest 
against the demotion of a charge hand was 
terminated in one day as a result of concilia- 
tion by the Department of Labour, the case 
to be investigated by an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner. 

Icz Packers, Hupson, P.Q.—A strike of four 
ice packers on February 2 involved 78 ice 
cutters in a stoppage of work for three days. 
The men sought an increase in wages from 25 
and 30 cents per hour to 50 cents. The em- 
ployer raised the rates by seven cents per hour 
and gave a cost-of-living bonus, and work was 
resumed, some of the strikers being replaced. 

Crvic GARBAGE CoLLecTors, Orrawa, ONT.— 
The teamsters and loaders engaged in garbage 
collection “ceased work on February 19 to 
obtain an increase in wages from 50 cents 
per hour to 60 cents. Work was resumed 
after one day, pending a settlement. An in- 
crease of five cents per hour was made for five 
and one-half days per week instead of five 
days, eight hours per day for the loaders and 
ten hours for the teamsiers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the LaBour GazeTre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1940.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is taken for the most part from newspapers. 


Creat. Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in the 
year 1941 was 1,241, involving about 360,000 


workers directly and indirectly, with a total 


time loss of 1,075,000 working days, as com- 
pared with 940,000 working days lost in the 
previous year. About one third of the total 
time loss in 1941 was in the coal mining in- 
dustry, and one half in the engineering, ship- 
building and metal industries. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
December was 76, and 3 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total 
of 79 disputes in progress during the month; 
22,400 workers were involved im the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 37,000 working days. 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has published a report 
entitled Employment of Women in the Federal 
Government 1928 to 1939 showing the trend 
over recent years in the employment of women 
in the United States Civil Service. The report 
deals with the various duties women are per- 
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Of the 76 disputes beginning in December, 
15 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 30 over other wage questions; 5 over 
working hours; 10 over questions as to the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
14 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; and 2 on questions of trade union 
principle. Final settlements were reached in 


‘68 disputes, of which 12 were settled in favour 


of workers, 40 in favour of employers and 16 
resulted in compromises; in 8 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


The number of disputes occurring in the 
second quarter of the year 1941 was 129, in- 
volving 38,212 workers directly and indirectly. 
The time loss for this quarter was 141,220 
working days. 

United States 

Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in January as 155, involving 
32,500 workers in new strikes. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 390,000 working days. 

A strike of 2,400 textile factory workers 
near Utica, New York, occurred on Febru- 
ary 16, over a union jurisdictional dispute. 
Work was resumed February 23 and the dis- 
pute referred to the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

A series of work stoppages occurred in a 
plant of a motor company at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, during the second week of February; in 
one case 10,000 workers were out for a day, 
in the other cases for an hour or more. 
The strikers demanded the discharge of one 
worker and later protested the discharge of 
two others. Work was resumed at the request 
of officers of the union. 

A strike of 1,180 welders in shipyards in 
the Seattle-Tacoma area began January 30, 
in continuation of the dispute reported in the 
Lasour Gazette in November and December, 
1941, the welders demanding recognition of 
an autonomous welders’ union within the 
American Federation of Labor. The strike was 
called off February 17. 


forming for the Government both in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and throughout the United 
States. Data are presented on salaries of 
women and their various occupations. Copies 
of the report (price 10 cents each) may be 
obtained from the U.S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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WARTIME WAGE CONTROL IN CANADA 


Interpretative Rulings of National War Labour Board—Enforcement 
of Fair Wage and Labour Conditions under Administration of Board 


iT N a press conference on February 24, 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the National War Labour Board, headed by 
the Minister of Labour, Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, clarified several questions in regard 
to the administration of the Wartime Wages 
and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, 
attendant upon the issuance of the second 
series of interpretative rulings as contained in 
Bulletin No. 2. 

Prefacing the discussion, the Board’s execu- 
tive issued the following statement on the 
administration of the Order: 


ws 


Intent of Order 


Although this Order was issued last October 
and became effective in November, and has 
been explained by the National War Labour 
Board by means of Interpretative Rulings 
published in Bulletin No. 1 in December and 
now by Bulletin No. 2, which is available 
through the nine ‘Regional War Labour 
Boards, the nature of the enquiries being 
received in large volume from employers and 
from employees indicates that several mis- 
understandings still exist as to the purpose and 
the nature of the Order. : 

Some employees apparently believe, despite 
emphatic press notices to the contrary, that 
their employer must pay them a cost of living 
bonus. Others, taking the Order too literally, 
believe that they will never get any bonus 
at all, quite overlooking the fact that the 
Order does not preclude application by em- 
ployer, employee or, preferably, both acting 
together, 
determination as to whether or not a bonus 
should be paid. Then, too, each day brings a 
few letters from persons who think that the 
Government pays the bonus, instead of the 
employer. 

It is surprising how many people quite over- 
look the fact how immeasurably better off 
they are under a fixed price ceiling and wage 
control, with small amounts of bonus or no 
bonus payable, due to a stabilized cost \of 
living, than they would be without these con- 
trols. The inevitable result would be an 
inflation which would hurt wage earners more 
than any other class of citizen and no feasible 
bonus arrangement could compensate for more 
than a small portion of the inflation loss 
present in pay envelopes. 

Although wages are controlled they are not 
“frozen” in a strict sense because anyone may 
seek the consideration of a War Labour Board 
if it can be shown to the Board’s satisfaction 
that a wage or a salary is low when compared 


to a War Labour’ Board for a. 


with the rates generally prevailing for sub- 
stantially similar occupations in the locality. 
As with applications concerning the cost of 
living bonus, no employer, employee or, pre- 
ferably, both acting together is precluded 
from seeking a survey of his situation. 

Penalties are provided for employers who 
contravene the terms of the Order. To date 
no prosecutions have occurred. This bespeaks 
the degree of co-operation afforded by employ- 
ers generally. Employees who blame an 
employer for not increasing wages or starting 
to pay a bonus do not in many cases realize 
that the employer cannot do so without per- 
mission. In order to ensure adherence by every 
employer to ‘the Government’s policy, ’ a 
method for detecting violations is being 
designed. However, it is thought that few 
employers will be in. a position to disburse 
any money unnecessarily under the price 
ceiling. 

The control of salary payments to salaried 
officials under the Wartime Salaries Order 
and the heavy taxation of corporations round 
out the Government’s program for the con- 
trol of inflationary tendencies. 


Interpretative Rulings in Bulletin No. 2 


The National War Labour Board Bulletin 
No. 2, including both new and former inter- 
pretative rulings, has been released through 
the offices of the nine Regional War Labour 
Boards. It contains many new items for the 
guidance of employers and employees general- 
ly in observing the requirements of the 
Board under the Wartime Wages and Cost- 
of-Living Bonus Order in Council P.C. 8253. 

Excluded employers and employees are more 
clearly defined. 

Important to employers is the easier deter- 
mination of the rank of an employee above 
or below the rank of foreman, on which 
determination ‘the whole operation of the order 
depends. : 

If the spread between the high and low 
wage rates for a job exceeds one hundred and 
fifty percent it is said to be unduly broad. 

A change in the term or the inauguration 
of a so-called welfare plan is subject to 
authorization of a Board. 

Employees of an employer who is paying a 
cost-of-living bonus, but not to them, may 
receive an equivalent bonus if the employer 
desires to include them. 

Employers paying a cost-of-living bonus not 
based on the provisions of the original wages 
order P.C. 7440 or who granted a general 
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wage increase expressly in lieu of a cost-of- 
living bonus are told how to calculate whether 
the amount being paid is excessive in view 
of the particular circumstances; if it is exces- 
sive it cannot be increased, says the Board, 
until further rises, if any, in the cost-of-living 
index justifies the payment of a higher 
amount. Such bonuses must, however, be 
increased, if they are not excessive, should a 
rise in the index occur and all such bonuses, 
whether excessive or not, must be decreased 
as the cost-of-living index falls. 


A “general wage increase” is partly defined 
and the Board has something to say about 
allowances for board and shelter, the payment 
of bonuses in respect of military service or 
training, and dismissal allowance. 


As before, direction is given as to how an 
employer or an employee or employees, or 
both acting in unison, may apply to a War 
Labour Board for consideration of such matters 
as the payment of a bonus or of a larger 
amount of bonus, or. deferment of a future 
amount of bonus, or an increase in wage rates. 


Employers or employees’ associations having 
interests in more than one region or province 
are told how to secure a distribution to all 
War Labour Boards on the decision of any 
one Board. 


Inspection and Enforcement of Fair Wage 
Conditions on Government Contracts 


With the administration of fair wage and 
labour conditions on Government contracts 
now coming under the National War Labour 
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Board (as provided in P.C. 8253) a change 
was made necessary in the inspection and en- 
forcement. set-up. 


Prior to the establishment of Wartime Wage 
Control under P.C. 8253, inspection and en- 
forcement of fair wages and labour conditions 
on Government contracts was provided under 
P.C, 5522 of July 22, 1941 (Lasour Gazerrz, 
August, 1941, page 869), which empowered the 
Minister of Labour “to appoint any provincial 
official or any other person authorized to 
inspect labour conditions pursuant to the law 
of any province as his duly authorized repre- 
sentative for the enforcement of the fair 
wages and labour conditions on Dominion 
contracts”. It also established a penalty for 
any person who obstructs such a representative 
in the pursuit of his duties. 


P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the fore- 
going Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in P.C. 8253 of October 24, 
1941, with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration of the 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that Order. P.C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
the enforcement of those matters with which’ 
such Boards are charged. 


CONSOLIDATED WARTIME SALARIES ORDER 


P.C. 1549 Amends and Consolidates Original Salaries Order P.C. 9298 
and Amending Order P.C. 946 


i] N the February issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 

page 158, reference was made to Order 
in Council P.C. 946 of February 6 amending 
the Wartime Salaries Order P.C. 9298. 


On March 3, the Minister of Finance, Hon. 
J. L. Isley, tabled in the House of Commons 
Order in Council P. C. 1549 of February 27, 
1942, amending the Wartime Salaries Order 
and consolidating these and former amend- 
ments with the original order. 


As pointed out by the Minister of Finance, 
the principle new amendment made in the 
consolidating order relates to war industries 
only, and gives the Minister of National 
Revenue power to permit, in specific cases and 
within prescribed limits, the adjustment of 
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the salaries being paid to some individuals 
engaged in those industries, where there is 
good cause for such adjustment within the 
general principle of maintaining unchanged the 
generally prevailing rate for a given set of 
duties and responsibilities. There is also a 
provision for the adjustment of probationary 
rates of salary being paid to those who have 
been recently appointed or promoted at less 
than the normal rate for the work they are 
doing. 


While in its general terms and application 
the consolidated Order is substantially the 
same as the original order P.C. 9298, as it now 
becomes “The Wartime Salaries Order’, it is 
reproduced in full below. 
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Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 1549 


Whereas by Order in Council P.C. 9298, of 
November 27, 1941, “The Wartime Salaries 
Order” was made for the purpose of stabilizing 
the rates of managerial and executive salaries 
paid during wartime in the same general way 
as wage rates are stabilized under the Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order, and 


permitting the payment of a specified cost of. 


living bonus to salaried officials earning less 
than $3,000 per year; 

And Whereas by Order in Council, P.C. 946, 
of February 6, 1942, certain of the provisions 
of the said Wartime Salaries Order were 
amended for the various reasons recited in the 
said amending Order; 


And Whereas the Minister of Finance and the 
Minister of National Revenue report that it is 
found that the said Wartime Salaries Order, as 
amended, bears with special and unintended 
severity upon industries engaged in the produc- 
tion, repairing and servicing of war supplies by 
reason of the fact that many of the businesses 
concerned were necessarily in the process of 
organization or rapid expansion during the 
period before the said Order came into effect 
and had not had sufficient opportunity to adjust 
the salaries of salaried officials in accordance 
with changes in their duties and responsibili- 
ties; 

That the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
advises that in his opinion serious interfer- 
ence with and loss of production in war indus- 
tries may result if some provision is not made 
whereby adjustments in salaries can be inade 
in proper cases; 

That it is desirable to enable the Minister 
of National Revenue after investigation to per- 
mit under specified conditions the adjustment 
of salaries paid to individual salaried officials 
in industries producing, repairing or servicing 
war supplies; 


That it is desirable to permit, under certain 
circumstances, the adjustment of the salary 
rate payable to a salaried official who was 
appointed or promoted on or after January 1, 
1941, and who is receiving a probationary rate 
of salary which has not been increased above 
the rate first established at or after the time 
of the appointment or promotion; 


That it is considered administratively impos- 
sible for the purpose of clause (i) of sub-para- 
graph (d) of paragraph 2 of the said Order 
to recognize contractual rights to bonus which 
are not evidenced in writing; 


That it is desirable to make certain minor 
alterations in the wording of clauses (ii) and 
(ili) of sub-paragraph (d) of paragraph 2 of 
the said Order as amended in order to clarify 
the intended meaning of those clauses; 


That it is, therefore, desirable to amend 
further the Wartime Salaries Order; and 


That, in order to simplify reference to the 
Wartime Salaries Order as amended, it is desir- 
able to rescind the original Order and the 
amending Order of February 6, 1942, and make 
in their stead, a new Order consolidating the 
text of the original Order as amended by the 
Order of February 6, 1942, and the further 
amendments now proposed. 


Now, Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 


General.in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 


National Revenue concurred in by the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, and under the author- 
ity of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, 
Revised Statutes of Canada 1927, is pleased 
to revoke and doth hereby revoke Order in 
Council, P.C. 9298, of November 27, 1941, and 
Order in Council, P.C. 946, of February 6, 1942, 
and make the following order to be called “The 
Wartime Salaries Order’; 


ORDER 


l. For the purpose of this Order, unless the 
context otherwise requires, 


(a) “employer” shall include any person, body 
corporate or politic, and any association 
or other body, the heirs, executors, ad- 
ministrators, curators and other legal 
representatives of such person according 
to the laws of that part of Canada to 
which the context extends, irrespective 
of the number of persons employed by 
him, but shall not include 


(1) the government of Canada; or any 
board, commission or other organization 
operated by or under the authority of 
the Government of Canada, employees 
of which are subject to the terms and 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
6702 of August 26, 1941, and amend- 
ments thereto; 


(ii) the Government of any province of 
Canada, or any board, commission or 
other organization operated by or under 
the authority of the Government of any 
province of Canada; 

(iii) any municipality, or any board, com- 
mission or other organization operated 
by or under the authority of a munici- 
pality ; 

(iv) any bona fide public hospital certified 
to be such by the Department of 
Pensions and National Health; 

(v) any religious, charitable or educational 
institution or association not carried on 
for purposes of gain. 


(b) “Salaried official” shall include every em- 
ployee of an employer who is above the 
rank of foreman or comparable rank, and 
for the purpose. both of this Order and 
of the Wartime Wages and Cost of Liv- 
ing Bonus Order any employee receiving 
salary or wages (excluding cost of living 
bonus) at a rate of less than $175 per 
month shall be deemed to be not above the 
rank of foreman or comparable rank; and 
anyone receiving a salary or wages (ex- 
cluding cost of living bonus) at a rate 
of $50 or more per month shall be deemed 
to be ‘above the said rank of foreman or 
comparable rank unless the nature of his 
duties and responsibilities, or his rela- 
tionship to other employees, indicates 
clearly that he is not above the said 
rank. In cases of doubt or dispute with 
regard to the rank of any employee or 
class of employees, the National War 
Labour Board, or a Regional War Labour 
Board, shall declare whether that em- 
ployee or that class of employees is above 
the rank of foreman or comparable rank 
for the purpose of this Order and the 
pang Wages and Cost of Living Bonus « 

rder. 
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(c) “Salary” shall include wages, salaries. 


(d) 


(e) 


bonuses, gratuities, emoluments or other 
remuneration including any share of prof- 
its or bonuses dependent upon the profits 
of the employer and all other forms of 
“income” as defined by Section 3 of the 
Income Tax Act if such income is related 
to the office or position occupied by the 
recipient and shall include payments to 
persons other than the employee in re- 
spect of services rendered by the employee 
and also payments in kind, and shall 
include the aggregate of all salaries paid 
by any one employer to any one employee, 
irrespective of how many positions the 
employee may occupy, and shall include 
the aggregate of all salaries paid to any 
employee by parent, subsidiary or affili- 
ated companies resident or carrying on 
business in Canada; provided, however, 
that a salesman’s commission, unless it 
has, in the opinion of the Minister of 
National Revenue, been substituted in 
whole or in part for another type of 
remuneration primarily with a view to 
defeating the purpose of this Order or 
been unreasonably increased since Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, shall not be deemed to be a 


“Cost of living bonus” shall mean a peri- 
odic supplement to wages or salary occa- 
sioned by changes in the cost of living 
and payable regularly either at the same 
time as the salary or wages are paid or 
at least once every month. 

“The base year” shall mean the year com- 
mencing November 7, 1940, and ending 
November 6, 1941, both inclusive. 


2. Unless otherwise permitted by paragraphs 
8, 4 and 5 hereof, no employer shall, on or after 
November 7, 1941: 


(a) 


(0) 


increase the rate of salary paid to a sal- 
aried official above the most recent salary 
rate established and payable prior to 
November 7, 1941, or if no rate of salary 
for a particular salaried official were es- 
tablished and payable prior to November 
7 because the said salaried official was 
not employed by the employer prior to the 
said date, increase the rate of salary 
above the rate of salary first payable to 
the said salaried official. 

A cost of living bonus established and 
payable prior to November 7, 1941, shall 
be regarded as part of the rate of salary 
established and payable to a _ salaried 
official prior to the said date, and as such 
may continue to be paid at the same rate, 
but may not subsequently be increased 
by reason of any increase in the cost of 
living index unless permitted by para- 
graph 4 hereof; 


pay to a salaried official for whom no 
salary rate was established and payable 
by such employer prior to November 7, 
1941, because the said salaried official was 
not employed by the employer prior to 
the said date, a rate of salary higher 
than the rate previously paid by the said 
employer to a salaried official performing 
substantially the same services or if there 
were no salaried official previously per- 
forming substantially the same services a 
rate of salary higher than a reasonable 


and proper rate having regard to the 
salary rates payable to salaried officials 
for similar services in like businesses; 


(c) pay fees to a director of a company at 


a rate in excess of the rate of fees paid 
to such director in the twelve months 
ending November 6, 1941, provided, how- 
ever, that a newly appointed director of 
a company may be paid fees at the same 
rate as that paid to other directors of 
the said company during the twelve 
months ending November 6, 1941, and the 
payment thereof to such newly appointed 
director shall not be regarded as an in- 
crease in the salary of the said director 
for the purposes of this Order; 


(d) pay as bonus (which, for the purpose of 


this sub-paragraph, shall include gratui- 
ties and shares of profits but shall not 
include cost of living bonus) a larger total 
amount to any one salaried official during 
any year following November 6, 1941, 
than the total amount paid to the said 
salaried official as bonus in the base 
year, provided that: 


(i) where the salaried official has a con- 


tractual right evidenced in writing 
which existed at November 6, 1941, to 
receive such a bonus, defined as a fixed 
percentage of or in fixed ratio to his 
salary, the profits of the business, or 
the amount of sales, output or turnover 
of the business, the employer may con- 
tinue to pay the said bonus at the same 
fixed percentage or ratio as that con- 
tracted “for previous to November 7, 
1941; 


(ii) where a salaried official has been en- 


gaged or promoted after November 6, 
1940, the employer may pay him an 
amount as bonus not greater than the 
amount of bonus paid by the same 
employer to a salaried official doing sub- 
stantially the same class or grade of 
work, and if the bonus is computed as a 
rate based upon some factor such as 
profits, sales or output, the total amount 
of it in any year shall be limited as 
herein provided; 


(iii) an employer may in any year after 


November 6, 1941, pay to a salaried 
official who was employed by him 
during the base year a larger amount 
as bonus than he paid to the said 
salaried official as bonus during the 
base year, provided that the said 
amount of bonus shall not exceed 
the largest amount paid as bonus by 
that employer to any one _ salaried 
official doing substantially the same 
class or grade of work during the base 
year, and that the aggregate amount 
paid as bonus in the said year after 
November 6, 1941, by the said em- 
ployer to all salaried officials who were 
employed by him in the base year (ex- 
cluding any amounts payable under 
clause (ii) hereof to the extent that 
they are in excess of the amount paid 
to the same officials in the base year) 
doés not exceed the aggregate amount 
paid as bonus to the same salaried 
officials during the base year. 


Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to limit 
the right of the Minister of National Revenue 
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under the Income War Tax Act iand The Excess 
Profits Tax Act, 1940, to disallow any portion 
of any salary, bonus, gratuity or share of 
profits as being an unreasonable and abnormal 
expense of the employer. 


3. (a) Notwithstanding anything contained 
in paragraph 2 hereof, an increase in 
salary rate may be permitted if the 
employer establishes to the satisfaction 
of the Minister of National Revenue 
that the increase is commensurate with 
and is occasioned by a _ bona fide 


and reasonable promotion (on or after 


January 1, 1941) of a specific salaried 
official who has been given added re- 
sponsibilities and increased duties, pro- 
viding that the total salary including 
the increase is not higher than the 
level of salaries paid to salaried officials 
for similar services in like businesses, 
and provided that if the ‘total salary, 
including the increase is 


(i) less than $7,500 per year, such in- 
crease is reported on the prescribed 
form to the Minister of National 
Revenue within three months of the 
first payment of the increase, and is 
approved by the Minister on or 
before the assessment of the income 
tax return of the employer for the 
year in which the increase was made, 
or 


(11) $7,500 or over, such increase has 
been reported on the prescribed form 
and approved by the Minister of 
National Revenue before the pay- 
ment of the increase. 


(b) In case of a promotion or a new 
appointment to an established position 
taking place after November 6, 1941, 
in respect of which the employer in 
accordance with established policy does 
not grant the employee the full salary 
previously paid to the former incum- 
bent of the position to which the em- 
ployee is promoted or appointed, the 
Minister of National Revenue may, in 
the case of a promotion, authorize a 
temporary increase in salary, and sub- 
sequently one further increase, pro- 
vided that the total increase thereby 
effected will be within the limits set 
by the provision of sub-paragraph (a) 
of this paragraph, or, in the case of a 
new appointment, authorize a temporary 
salary and subsequently one increase 
in salary, provided that the increased 
rate of salary ultimately payable shall 
not be higher than the limit mentioned 
in sub-paragraph (b) of paragraph 
2 of this Order. 


(c) Notwithstanding paragraph 2 hereof, 
the Minister of National Revenue may 
permit an employer to increase the rate 
of salary paid to a salaried official 
who has on or after January 1, 1941, 
been newly appointed or promoted and 
who is receiving a probationary rate 
of salary which has not been increased 
beyond the first rate established on or 
after the appointment or promotion, 
provided that the new salary rate per- 
mitted by the Minister may not be 
higher than the rate paid by the em- 
ployer to the former incumbent of the 
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said position, or if there was no former 
incumbent, the new salary rate may 
not be higher than the rate of salary 
being paid for the same or substantially 
similar services in like businesses. No 
increase in salary permitted under this 
sub-paragraph shall be paid until -the 
permission of the Minister has been 
obtained. 

(d) After any increase in salary has been 
approved in accordance with sub-para- 
graphs (a), (0) or (c¢) of this para- 
graph and a new salary level so 
established, the provisions of this 
Order shall apply to the said salary 
level from the effective date of that 
increase as if it had been established 
at November 6, 1941. 


4. Notwithstanding paragraph 2 hereof, any 
employer may, without specific approval of 
the Minister of National Revenue, pay a 
cost-of-living bonus not greater than an amount 
calculated in accordance with sub-paragraphs 
(a), (b), (ce), (d) and (e) of this paragraph, 
and based on the cost-of-living index for the 
Dominion as a whole prepared by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, to salaried officials 
receiving salaries of less than $3,000 per year 
(excluding cost-of-living bonus), and any em- 
ployer who is paying a _ cost-of-living bonus 
under the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order to an employee 
regularly receiving wages in excess of $3,000 
per year (excluding cost-of-living bonus), may 
pay a cost-of-living bonus, determined in the 
manner herein provided, to a salaried official 
if the salary (excluding cost-of-living bonus) 
of the said official does not exceed $4,200 per 
year, and provided that the total remuneration 
(including salary and cost-of-living bonus) of 
the said salaried official does not exceed the 
total remuneration (including wages and cost- 
of-living bonus) regularly paid by the said 
employer to an employee not above the rank of 
foreman or comparable rank and entitled to 
receive a cost-of-living bonus in accordance 
with the provisions of the Wartime Wages and 
Cost-of-Living Bonus Order. 


(a) If the payment of a cost-of-living bonus 
is commenced after the effective date of 
this Order, it shall not be payable in 
respect of any services rendered prior 
to February 15, 1942, and it shall reflect 
no more than the increase in the said 
index after October 1, 1941); 


(b) If the salary rate payable to a salaried 
official on November 6, 1941, included a 
cost-of-living bonus determined in a 
manner consistent with sub-paragraphs 
(a) and (6) hereof, or pursuant to P.C. 
7440 of December 16, 1940, there may 
be added to such bonus an amount 
based, in the manner herein provided, 
om the rise in the index number for Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, above the most recent index 
number used to determine the then cur- 
rent amount of such bonus, and the total 
salary including such added amount of 
bonus shall be regarded, for the pur- 
poses of this Order, as the rate of salary 
in effect at November 6, 1941; and 
further amounts to be added to such 
bonus, in the mamner hereinafter pre- 
scribed, shall not be based on any in- 
crease in the said index number prior 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


to October 1, 1941, and shall not be 
payable in respect of any _ services 
rendered prior to February 15, 1942; 


The rise or fall in the index shall be 
measured in points, to the nearest Yo 
of one point, after the index has been 
adjusted to the base of 100 for August, 
1939; 


For each rise of one point in the index, 
the amount of the bonus or the increase 
in the amount of the bonus, as the case 
may be, and for each fall of one point 
in the index the decrease in the amount 
of the bonus shall be twenty-five cents 
per week; 


The amount of the bonus may be re- 
determined every three months on the 
basis of the change in the cost of living 
shown by the index number for the 
immediately preceding month as com- 
pared with the index number on which 
the last previous change in the amount 
of the bonus was based. The amount 
of the bonus shal not be changed unless 
the cost of living has changed one whole 
point or more. Hmployers shall be 
guided in determining whether the bonus 
may be changed by the announcement 
of the change if any, in the index num- 
ber as given by the National War 
Labour Board pursuant to The Wartime 
Wages_and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order, 
being P.C. 8253, dated October 24, 1941. 


5. (a) Notwithstanding paragraph 2 hereof, 


the Minister of National Revenue, if he is 
convinced that it is necessary in order to 
maintain the efficient production of war 
supplies, may permit an employer en- 
gaged in the production, repairing or 
servicing of munitions of war (as defined 
in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply Act) or ships, including merchant 
ships, to grant one increase of an amount 
approved by the Minister, in the rate 
of salary paid to 


(i) a salaried official who is a citizen of a 


(iv) 


country other than Canada and who is 
performing services in Canada requir- 
ing special technical or other special 
qualifications and experience; 


a salaried official who was engaged at 
a probationary rate of salary on or 
after January 1, 1940, and prior to 
December 1, 1941; 


a salaried official whose duties and 
responsibilities have been substantially 
increased, since his salary rate was 
established, by reason of new or addi- 
tional production for war purposes in 
the plant, factory firm or other pro- 
duction unit in which he is employed; 


a salaried official whose rate of salary 
is. unduly low in relation to the pre- 
vailing rate of salary generally payable 
for the same or substantially similar 
services in the same business or in 
comparable businesses, provided that 
the new salary rate established by the 
increase herein permitted shall not 
exceed the said prevailing rate. 


(b) Application for permission to pay an in- 


creased salary to a salaried official pur- 
suant to the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be submitted by the employer to 
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the Minister of National Revenue on the 
prescribed form, setting forth all the 
facts which in the opinion of the em- 
ployer warrant the proposed salary ad- 
justment. No payment of an increase 
in salary pursuant to the provisions of 
this paragraph, or on account -thereof, 
shall be made to a salaried official until 
notification has been received by the 
employer from the Minister stating an 
increase in salary has been approved and 
the amount thereof. The decision of the 
Minister as to whether an increase in 
salary is to be permitted under the 
terms of this paragraph, and as to the 
amount thereof, shall be final and con- 
clusive. 


6. Any employer, or his officer or agent, who 
pays or contracts to pay a salaried official a 
salary in violation of any provision of this 
Order or contravenes or fails to observe any 
of the provisions hereof shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable on summary conviction to a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
for each such violation, contravention or failure. 


7. The amount of any salary, found by the 
Minister of National Revenue to have been paid 
in excess of the amounts permitted by this 
Order, shall be deemed to be an. unreasonable 
and abnormal expense of the employer for all 
purposes including the purposes of the Income 
1940, and pursuant to subsection (2) of Section 
6 of the Income War Tax Act and Section 8 
(b) of The Excess Profits Tax Act 1940, such 
amount shall be disallowed as an expense of the 
employer in assessing the employer’s profits 
subject to taxation under the said Acts. 


8. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to 
limit the discretionary power of the Minister 
of National Revenue as provided for in the 
Income War Tax Act or The Excess Profits 
Tax Act 1940 and, more particularly, the 
power of the said Minister to determine 
whether a salary or rate of salary, whether 
paid or payable prior to or subsequent to the 
effective date of this Order, was reasonable 
and normal for the business, for purposes of 
assessment under the said Acts. 


9. No agreement providing for an increase in 
the rate of salary above the rate payable at 
November 6, 1941, shall be enforceable in 
respect of such increase except and to the 
extent that such increase is within the amount 
that may be permitted by paragraphs 3 or 
4 hereof, and no action shall lie against any 
person for breach of contract for complying 
with the provisions of this Order or for refus- 
ing to pay any salary in excess of the amount 
permitted by this Order. 


10. The Minister of National Revenue with 
the approval of the Governor in Council may 
make such regulations in furtherance of the 
provisions of this Order as may be required 
for carrying this Order into effect and in 
particular, but not so as to limit the general- 
ity of the foregoing, he may provide by 
regulation for the determination of the per- 
sons to whom this Order is applicable with 
a view to ensuring that salaried officials not 
subject to the Wartime Wages and Cost-of- 
Living Bonus Order P.C. 8253, dated October 
24, 1941, will be subject to this Order. 


11. This Order shall be effective at and 


after midnight of November 6, 1941. 


A. D. P. HEENEY, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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OPERATION OF PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA 


Summary of Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in Third Month’s 
; Operation of Price Ceiling Policy 


ONTINUED development of the cam- 

paign to prevent a runaway inflation of 
prices was made during the third month of 
the “price ceiling” policy. A program of sim- 
plification, economy and conservation was 
actively developed with the two-fold purpose 
of making the most of available resources of 
civilian goods and of reducing costs of such 
goods to a practicable minimum by eliminating 
unnecessary “frills” in their production and 
distribution. 

Other steps have been taken to meet situa- 
tions created by various shortages, such as 
the lack of raw silk for the hosiery trade, 
and the sugar rationing order has been sup- 
plemented by several clarifications. A number 
of further price adjustments have been made, 
arrangements completed in three more indus- 
tries for higher costs to be “shared out”, and 
prosecutions instituted for violations of the 
Maximum Prices Regulations, particularly of 
the sugar rationing order and of the rentals 
ceiling. 


Division of Simplified Practice 


The program of simplification, economy and 
conservation is being directed by the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. A series of meetings was 
held with representatives of numerous indus- 
tries. Cost enquiries were begun preparatory 
to far-reaching plans for cost reduction and 
conservation. Manufacturers, merchants, con- 
sumers and others were invited to offer sug- 
gestions for practicable economies in business 
operations. 

Several conservation orders have already 
been issued. In order to conserve fabrics and 
the copper for engraving plates no new designs 
or patterns may be used for rayon prints 
to be made up into dresses priced at 
$24.75 a dozen or less. (Administrator’s 
Order No. A20.) Rollers now used for more 
expensive materials will become  avail- 
able later for the lower price ranges. The 
sizes of paint and varnish containers have been 
standardized to conserve materials. (Adminis- 
trator’s Order No. A16.) Uneconomical sizes 
of cans for food products have been eliminated 
and the use of tin plate restricted to canning 
essential, perishable foods of high nutritional 
value. Cans will no longer be available for 
unessential foods, for foods which can be 
preserved or prepared without the use of cans, 
such as apples, white beans, beets and carrots, 
pork and beans, spaghetti, and ready-to-serve 
soups, nor for imported fruits and vegetables. 


(Administrators Order No. A24.) Certain 
types of fruit and vegetable packages have 
been prohibited, as there is a shortage of 
supplies, and their manufacturers. can no 
longer inscribe on them wording or trade- 
marks. (Administrator’s Order No. A29.) The 
boxes, cartons and containers used for pack- 
ages of stationery sold at retail are now 
subject to regulation. Gift and Christmas 
boxes and containers are to contain a minimum 
of 75 per cent of stationery and a maximum of 
25 per cent false bottom and _ padding. 
Individual containers are not to be used for 
packets which cost less than 60 cents whole- 
sale. Boxes for staple “papeteries” or boxed 
stationery must not have false bottoms, pad- 
ding, flanges or false lids, and must contain 
at least 90 per cent writing paper and envel- 
opes. The thickness of the board for writing 
tablets and pads is hmited and “bulge, double 
side, or double top” boxes are forbidden. 
(Administrator’s Order No. A15.) 


The campaign for rationalizing retail trade 
continues. Administrators and Prices and 
Supply Representatives have been urging 
retailers to cut down such “frills” as fancy 
and Easter boxes, c.o.d. deliveries and approval, 
and to limit wrapping to what is barely neces- 
sary. They have asked consumers to co-operate 
with merchants who restrict delivery service. 


Specific Shortages 


Other steps have been taken to meet prob- 
lems arising out of shortages, both present 
and prospective. An Executive Assistant to 
the Foods Co-Ordinator has been appointed to 
co-ordinate representations from the trade and 
to co-operate with the Agricultural Supplies 
Board with a view to securing proper arrange- 
ments as to priorities in material for manu- 
facturing, processing and distributing food 
products. He will also examine possibilities 
of obtaining substitutes, and will keep in touch 
with experimental work being done in Agri- 
tultural Colleges, university, provincial and 
private laboratories and the National Research 
Council. Experiments are being made, for 
example, in the use for cans of a ‘bonderized 
plate which does not require any tin. The 
Coal Administrator has asked consumers to 
build up stocks of fuel now to forestall future 
possible shortages due to transportation 
difficulties. 


Sugar—Some problems arising in connection 
with the sugar rationing system announced last 
month have been clarified. Extra sugar is 
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available for church and charitable teas, etc., 
on the signature of the responsible organizer. 
Use must be economical and any left over 
treated as part of the ration of some house- 
holder. Beekeepers must apply to the Sugar 
Administrator through the Provincial Apliarist 
of each province, for sugar required for feeding 
their bees. The prohibition of icing, frosting 
and dusting bakery products with sugar has 
been suspended until the end of March pending 
further inquiry. 

A number of people have been prosecuted 
and convicted of buying: more than their 
lawful ration of sugar. Retailers have been 
reminded that they as well as consumers are 
responsible for observing ration limitations in 
spite of difficulties which may arise over the 
necessity of changing the conventional sizes of 
packages. A satisfactory decrease in sugar 
sales has subsequently been reported. 

Hosiery—The disappearance of silk means 
that hosiery now has to be manufactured 
from new materials, in which experiments have 
been carried on since December, 1940, when 
imports of raw silk were restricted. The intro- 
duction of rayon and mercerized cotton 
hosiery which were not sold during the basic 
price ceiling period created a special problem 
in price control. A meeting of Canadian hosi- 
ery mills’ representatives was called and 
standard types of full-fashioned hosiery 
established at prices which fall within the 
normal general price range for hose (apart 


from nylon), of 79 cents to $1.25. Henceforth . 


only these standard types may be manufac- 
tured and a schedule of maximum prices 
(exclusive of sales tax) has been issued cover- 
ing both branded and unbranded lines. (Ad- 
ministrator’s Order No. A7.) 


Price Adjustments 


Salmon, fish meal, etc—A number of other 
price adjustments have been made by maxi- 
mum price orders or orders setting a different 
basic period. Maximum processors’ prices for 
fresh red and white spring salmon have been 
set and retailers’ mark-ups limited to those of 
the corresponding season of 1941. (Administra- 
tor’s Order No. A23.) Maximum prices have 
been set on fish meal and animal products sold 
in Canada for use as feed, and linseed oilcake 
meal. (Board Order No. 101.) The maximum 
price order on linseed oil has been amended 
and consolidated. (Board Order No. 100.) 

Timber—The Timber Administrator has 
issued an order fixing at the highest correspond- 
ing prices prevailing during the period from 
July to December 1, 1941, the maximum sell- 
ing prices of spruce, balsam, jack pine and 
poplar pulpwood in the form of cordwood or 
logs for domestic consumption east of Alberta. 
(Administrator’s Order No. All.) Any agree- 
ment or commitments for sales of pulpwood 
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of this type are subject to the Administrator’s 
approval and licences are required for exports. 


Recleaning Grain—The Wheat Board acting 
as Administrator for the WPTB has set a 
maximum charge for recleaning or processing 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 


Canned Foods—An order of the Food’s 
Administrator (Administrator’s Order No. A30) 
sets maximum prices at which canners may 
sell next season’s pack of canned tomatoes, 
peas, corn, green and waxed beans, which 
together constitute 80 per cent of the entire 
Canadian vegetable pack. To allow for 
unavoidable cost increases, it also sets grow- 
ers’ prices at a higher level than those pre- 
vailing in 1941. To enable canners to make 
plans to process large quantities of staple 
vegetables for the United Kingdom it has 
been arranged that the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation will buy up sur- 
pluses at fixed prices. 


Fruit and Vegetable Packages—To meet a 
serious shortage due to increased costs of 
material and labour and many new demands 
on the factories concerned, a schedule of 
maximum prices has been issued for fruit and 
vegetable packages, and such terms of sale 
set as discounts and due dates for accounts. 


Other Price Decisions 


School Furniture —Because of a considerable 
increase in the cost of material and production 
manufacturers of school furniture may increase 
their list price by 15 per cent over the list 
price in April, May and June, 1941, subject 
to the approval of the Administrator. 


Optometrists and Opticians—The ceiling has 
been extended to cover services performed by 
optometrists and opticians, and goods supplied 
by them have been declared subject to the 
Maximum Prices Regulations (Board Order 
No. 96). 


Farmers’ Supplies—The ceiling has been 
removed from transactions between farmers 
selling, bartering or exchanging a number of 
types of products, equipment and supplies 
for their own use. (Board Order No. 102.) 
In several cases retail prices which were frozen 
at an anomalously low level have been 
adjusted to restore their normal relationship 
to other retail prices, an outstanding case being 
that of farm machinery. (Administrator’s 
Order No. A8.) Before the basic period about 
eighty per cent of the farm machinery manu- 
factured and sold in Canada had been in- 
creased in price by five per cent as compared 
with the price prevailing in early 1941. The 
Administrator was therefore authorized to 
allow adjustment in the prices of the remain- 
ing small percentages of lines, subject to 
strict conditions. 
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Used Goods 


Reports that under the pressure of scarcity 
some types of used goods had been sold at 
prices higher than those of new goods, called 
forth a reminder that used goods are subject 
to the Maximum Prices “Ceiling” Regulations 
and that in any case they may not be sold 
at prices above the ceiling prices of similar 
new goods. If a dealer sold no’ similar new 
goods during the basic period he is to be 
governed by the highest lawful price at which 
similar new goods were sold by others in the 
same municipality. The Administrator of 
Used Goods has authority to fix or approve 
any specific or maximum price for any second- 
hand goods including prices higher or lower 
than the selling price prevailing during the 
basic period, September 15 to October 11. 
He may require any seller or supplier to make 
sales or deliveries of second-hand goods to 
any person at prices he regards as fair and 
reasonable. He may require any seller or 
buyer to cancel any sale of second-hand goods 
made at a price which he considers other than 
fair and reasonable, or any sale considered 
undesirable by reason of the need of other 
buyers or prospective buyers to obtain supplies 
in reasonable amounts at reasonable prices. . 

The Administrator also has power to require 
any person who has bought or obtained 
delivery of second-hand goods at an unreason- 
able price or in unreasonable quantity to 
assign or deliver them to any other person 
at prices which the Administrator may deter- 
mine as fair and reasonable. 

In addition, the Administrator of Used 
Goods has power to prescribe or limit, on be- 
half of the Board, the kinds, models, types, 
qualities, sizes and quantities of any second- 
hand goods that may be bought, sold, sup- 
plied or distributed by any person and to 
prohibit the purchase, sale, supply or distribu- 
tion of any used goods except in accordance 
with such prescription or limitation. (Board 
Order No. 98.) 


Moving Picture Films 


To ‘allow the Administrator of Services to 
regulate more effectually the supply, distribu- 
tion and exhibition of moving picture films, 
he has been empowered to prescribe the terms 
and conditions of their distribution and exhibi- 
tion. He may prescribe the terms and condi- 
tions under which films may be sold, rented 
or supplied, and prohibit any transactions not 
in accordance therewith, and require any 
_ person owning or in possession of a motion 
picture film to dispose of it to anyone at such 
time and under such terms as he prescribes. 
He may fix the price or rate at which a film 
may be exhibited, rented, sold or supplied, and 
prohibit any exhibition, purchase, sale, rental 


or supply at a price or rate varying from that 
fixed by him. No premises that were not used 
for public exhibition of moving pictures for 
profit on January 31, 1942, may now be used 
for the purpose except with written authoriza- 
tion of the Administrator. (Board Order 
No. 99.) 


Allocation of Costs 


In three more trades to allow the retail 
ceiling 'to be held, the burden of heavier costs 
has been shared out among processors, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. 


Men’s Made-to-Measure Clothing—tIn the 
case of men’s made-to-measure clothing, manu- 
facturers may increase their price on specified 
ranges by 50 cents per unit on all lines priced 
at $20 and under, and by 5 per cent on all 
lines priced at $20.50 and over. ‘On seasonal 
goods not similar to any sold during the basic 
period they may increase prices by 10 per 
cent over those charged during the 1941 season 
and wholesalers and retailers may increase 
prices in turn, maintaining as a maximum the 
mark up used in 1941. 


Leather Clothing and Gloves—tIn the case 
of leather clothing and gloves, manufacturers 
will take a share of the burden of increased 
costs equal to the share taken by wholesalers 
and retailers together. This will be limited 
to a 4 per cent increase over the prices charged 
by manufacturers from January to March, 
1941. Tanners’ charges to manufacturers are 
set in a new lower schedule of maximum prices 
based on prices approximately those of Janu- 
ary, 1941. This list will be used to calculate 
the subsidy from the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation made necessary by 
the tanners’ lowered ceiling. An investigation 
of costs will be made with a view to securing 
all possible economies so that the subsidy 
may be reduced or eliminated as quickly as 
possible. . 


Frames for upholstered furniture—Because 
of increased wages and higher maximum prices 
established just prior to the basic period on 
three hardwoods, the cost of manufacturing 
frames for upholstered furniture has increased. 
A higher maximum price has therefore been 
set for “basic frames”, provision made for 
extra charges to cover “additional features” 
and a maximum increase of six per cent over 
basic period prices allowed on other types of 
frames, all subject to the Administrator’s 
approval. (Administrator’s Order No. A18.) 

There are other cases in which the “squeeze” 
is being absorbed to allow the retail ceiling 
to hold. For example, one hosiery concern 
has absorbed a 20 per cent increase in the 
cost of Bemberg yarn, and a large rayon manu- 
facturer an increased cost of 2 cents a yard. 
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A further step toward solution of the prob- 
lem of rising import costs was taken when, 
by Order in Council (P.C. 62/450), import and 
excise duties and taxes imposed in any country 
from which Canada imports goods are to be 
excluded from estimates of value for duty 
purposes. 

Enforcement Procedures 

In addition to the sugar prosecutions, leave 
to prosecute has been issued in several cases 
under the Maximum Prices Regulations. Pro- 
ceedings are pending. 
prices of goods and services have been effected 
following investigations and enforcement cases 
not requiring prosecution. By mid-February 
52 rental cases had come to trial, resulting in 
49 convictions and three acquittals. Fines 
ranging from $5 to $265 had been imposed. 


Many reductions in. 


In some cases a further sentence was suspended 
conditional upon the accused refunding to the 
tenant all excess rentals collected. 


Some enforcement problems have assumed 
complex forms. For example a new zoning 
plan for taxi-cab rates in Calgary had to be 
withdrawn because it broke through the lower 
individual ceiling of some operators, even 
though it did not exceed the higher ceilings 
established by other operators. A request by 
a restaurant-to be allowed to discontinue table 
d’hote meals was denied on the grounds that 
a balanced meal a la carte would cost more. 
A special warning has been issued against the 
use of inferior substitutes without a corre- 
sponding reduction in price and a further 
warning sounded that the ceiling covers tire 
repairs and retreading. 


DOMINION LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF CANADIAN CONGRESS 
OF LABOUR 


Labour Representation on Wartime Boards Requested—Recommendations 
Regarding Labour and Wage Control Policies 


EPRESENTING approximately 145,000 
workers affiliated in national unions, 
chartered local unions and Canadian branches 
of a number of international industrial unions, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour submitted 
a memorandum of legislative requests to the 
Dominion Government on February 27. 

The delegation from the Congress was re- 
celved by the following members of the Gov- 
ernment, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister; Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour; Hon. Colin Gibson, 
Minister of National Revenue; Hon. Louis 
St. Laurent, Minister of Justice; and Hon. 
J. T. Thorson, Minister of National War 
Services. 

In the opening paragraphs of its memo- 
randum the Congress reafirmed its desire 
to co-operate fully with the Government in 
making the war-effort as effective as possible 
and confirmed its pledge of support in the 
defence of Canada and the United Nations, 
“wherever that may be necessary, and the 
maintenance of the democratic principles of 
justice and freedom.” The memorandum 
also expressed the Congress’ desire “to co- 
operate with other branches of the Labour 
movement in Canada and with Associations 
of employers and other groups of citizens 
in all activities which will promote the 
welfare of the Canadian people.” 

The memorandum stressed the importance 
of national unity and expressed the conviction 
of the Congress that “the workers of Canada 
in general earnestly desire an all-out war 
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effort, that they look to the government for 
leadership and direction and inspiration in 
this respect, and that they believe that nothing 
should be allowed to stand in the way of 
mobilizing the entire resources of the nation 
in the gigantic struggle in which Canada 
and her allies are now engaged. 

“The organized workers of Canada, irrespec- 
tive of the unions to which they belong or 
the central Labour body which represents 
them, are, in the opinion of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, torn between their eagerness 
to do everything possible to win the war for 
democracy and freedom in Europe and Asia 
and their desire at the same time to protect 
and extend those principles at home. 

~The memorandum then listed tatters 
which in the opinion of the Congress “have 
caused discontent and irritation among the 
workers” as follows: 

(1) The failure to enforce respect for the 

Labour policy outlined in Order-in-Coun- 
cil P.C. 2685, of June 19, 1942; 

(2) The adoption of policies affecting the 
workers without adequate consultation 
with the National Labour Supply Council, 
a representative body which was presum- 
ably established for that purpose, among 
others; 

The freezing of wage-levels by Order-in- 
Council P.C. 7440, of December 16, 1941, 
in industries covered by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, and the in- 
consistent interpretations of this Order, 
which led to strikes in the Peck Rolling 
Mills and McKinnon Industries; 

The unwillingness of the Government to 
enforce the provisions of Order-in-Council 
P.C. 7440 on the railways, which insisted 
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(8) 
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(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


upon an _ abrogation of the employees’ 
rights before paying the bonus; 

The appointment on April 29, ‘1941, of a 
well-known anti-Labour executive ag Con- 
troller of National Steel Car Corporation 
at Hamilton, and the encouragement of a 
“company union” in the plant, which left 
the workers worse off than they had 
been before they went on strike against 
the attitude of the private employer, and 
the refusal of the Government to respect 
its own Labour policy in this and other 
government-controlled plants; 

The amendment of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in June, 1941, 
in such a manner as to restrict the choice 
of representatives on Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, without consulta- 
tion with the National Labour Supply 
Council, and in spite of the protests of 
Labour ; 

The appointment in June, 1941, of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
for which Labour was not allowed to 
suggest a representative, and which not 
only delayed and irritated disputes, but in 
several cases, such as the Canada Packers’ 
and Kirkland Lake disputes, recom- 
mended a formula which would have 
established “company unions,” and pre- 
vented a settlement of the disputes in a 
satisfactory manner; 

The passing of Order-in-Council P.C. 5830 
on July 29, 1941, facilitating the use of 
troops in Labour disputes, on the pre- 
sumption that sabotage had occurred in 
the Arvida strike, and the failure to 
rescind this Order-in-Council when it was 
established that the allegation of sabotage 
was unfounded; 

The passing of Orddounen PLCs, 7307; 
in September, 1941, which makes strikes 
illegal unless a vote is taken under out- 
rageously undemocratic conditions; 

The freezing of wage levels on October 
24, 1941, by Order-in-Council P.C. 8253, 
without ‘consultation with Labour, or re- 
ference to Parliament, thus maintaining 
for the duration of the war inequalities 
in wage-rates and restricting the right 
of the workers to negotiate wage-agree- 
ments through their organizations; 

The refusal of the Government to apply 
its Labour policy in the Kirkland Lake 
strike, where the issue clearly involved 
the democratic principles of union recog- 
nition and collective bargaining; 

The ruling of the Deputy Minister of 
Justice, under date of December 2, 1941, 
that as Research Enterprises Limited was 
a wholly-owned and operated Government 
undertaking, the Minister of Labour 
would not have authority to direct the 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission | 


to investigate charges of discrimination 
by the management, thus leaving employ- 
ees with no protection of any kind; 
The fixing of wage-rates in Ontario and 
Quebec shipyards by Order-in-Council P.C. 
6291, of January 26, 1942, thereby ignor- 
ing the process of collective bargaining, 
and the Government’s own wage-policy; 
The discouragement of union shop agree- 
ments by the Director General of Labour 
Relations in the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 


_ Congress declared. . 


Definite action on three important matters 
was recommended by the Congress. ‘These 
were: 


(1) Adequate representation of Labour on 
Government bodies, including industrial 
councils which will be proposed for the 
attainment of maximum war-production; 
The establishment of a comprehensive 
Labour policy, under which the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through 
the union of the workers’ choice will be 
fully protected by the provision of penal- 
ties for infringement of that right, and of 
. machinery for the imposition of such 
penalties. 

The establishment of a wage-policy under 
which wages and working conditions will 
be determined by negotiation between re- 
presentatives of employers and organized 
workers, subject to such control as may 
be necessary by industrial councils. 


@) 
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Labour Representation on Government 


Bodies 


Stating that “the only important bodies 
dealing with the war-effort on which Labour 
is adequately represented are the National 
and Regional War Labour Boards,” the Con- 
gress urged “the Government to give adequate 
recognition to the Labour movement on 
Boards and Commissions dealing with every 
aspect of the war-effort, apart from questions 
affecting defence policy.” In emphasizing this 
point it was declared: “The workers of 
Canada for whom the Congress speaks will 
not be satisfied until they have been accepted 
as full partners in the war-effort, and until 
their organizations are given adequate repre- 
sentation on Government bodies generally.” 


Government Labour Policy | 


In its memorandum, the Congress dealt at 
length with the Government’s Labour Policy 
as set forth in Order in Council P.C. 26865, 
of June, 1940, and criticized the Government 
for not having enforced the principles set 
forth in the Order dealing with collective 
bargaining and freedom of organization. The 
. “The fact is, of course, 
that the Government’s so-called Labour policy 
is not legislation at all, although it is em- 
bodied in an Order in Council; it is nothing 
more than an empty gesture, a-‘recommenda- 
tion’ which the Government will not even 
follow itself, in dealing with civilian employees 
in Government-owned and controlled plants.” 

The memorandum then proceeded to a dis- 
cussion of the situation arising out of the 
Kirkland Lake strike and urged that “the Gov- 
ernment ensure by legislation the right to 
organize in the union of the workers’ choice, 
and to negotiate agreements with employers, 
by collective bargaining through that union, 
with provision for the protection of that right 
by appropriate penalties applicable to private 
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employers. It is further urged that these 
principles be respected by the Government 
in Government-owned or operated enterprises 
outside the scope of Civil Service regulations.” 

The Congress then protested against Order 
in Council P!C. 7307 of September 16, which 
provides for the conditions and procedure 
under which a legal strike may be called. It 
was requested that this Order in Council be 
rescinded or amended “in such manner as to 
provide that only the workers immediately 
involved in the specific dispute should be 
allowed to vote, and that only votes actually 


cast should be counted for or against the . 


strike.” 

The Congress expressed the opinion that 
the Order in Council is a “repressive rather 
than a conciliatory measure, that no machinery 
has been provided for the settlement of dis- 
putes by other means, such as mediation and 


arbitration, and that nothing has been done | 


to remedy the conditions which lead to 
strikes.” 

It was contended that if an adequate Labour 
Policy was established “it would be unneces- 
sary for workers to go on strike in an effort 
to obtain proper recognition of their rights 
by their employers.” 


Government’s Wage Policy 


In the course of a lengthy review, strong 
objection was registered by the Congress 
to the wage policy of the Government as 
established in Order in Council, P.C. 8258. 
It was recommended that :— 

“the Government’s wage-policy be recon- 
sidered, in consultation with representatives of 
Labour and industry,” with a view to reaching 
a policy which will be satisfactory to the work- 
ers of Canada and ensure their full support. 
Such a policy might include provisions for 
conciliation, mediation and arbitration of dis- 
putes, and thus prevent stoppages of industrial 
production. It is essential, not only in the 
interests of the workers but of the nation, 
that there be no interference with the right 
to bargain collectively, by either the Govern- 
ment or employers; on the contrary, that right 
should be protected by legislation. There should 
be no arbitrary interference with agreements 
freely reached by workers and employers through 
negotiation, unless it can be shown that such 
agreements are detrimental to the public 
interest, 


Tt was suggested that the best method 
of meeting the situation would be in the 
establishment of an industrial council for 
each basic industry, consisting of representa- 
tives of labour, industry, and the Govern- 
ment. It was considered that such a plan 
would promote self-government in industry. 
“The basis of the proposal” the memorandum 
declared “is to be found in the National 
Joint Conference Board and the Zone Com- 
mittees established in the building and con- 


_ vention in September, 1941. 
mended :— 


struction industry at a conference held in 
Ottawa a little over a year ago.” Hope was 
expressed that the Government would en- 
courage action along these lines “since the 
representative character of the proposed in- 
dustrial council would ensure the fullest 
possible measure of confidence between the 
parties involved, with the result that a 
united effort for maximum war-production 
would be achieved, and the utmost support 
for the defenders of democracy would be 
attained.” 
Unemployment Insurance 


Dealing with the subject of unemployment 
insurance, the Congress brought to the 
attention of the Government proposals with 
respect to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
which were adopted at the Congress’ Con- 
These recom- 


(a) that the Act be extended to cover all 
workers, so far as this is administra- 
tively possible; 

(6) That the present $2,000 ceiling on in- 
surable occupations be eliminated; 

(c) that where it is shown that the em- 
ployer is responsible for a Labour dis- 
pute, the workers involved shall be 
eligible for benefits; 


(d) that the contributions of low-paid work- 
ers be reduced; 
(e) that benefits be increased to provide 


an amount which will establish a reason- 
able standard of living, and 

(f) that the contribution of the Government 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund be 
increased to one-third of the aggregate 
contribution. 


National Fuel Policy 


The memorandum referred to the resolution 
approved by the Congress’ Convention request- 
ing the Federal Government to establish a 
national policy with respect to the coal industry 
of Canada “which would allocate the Canadian 
mining companies sufficient-—of the Canadian 
market to ensure a decent annual income for 
mineworkers.” 

The Congress expressed the belief that a 
remedy for this situation might be found in 
the establishment of an Industrial Council for 
the Canadian coal industry, which would survey 
the fuel requirements of the nation and devise 
a policy by which they would be met, so far 
as practicable, from Canadian coal mines. This 
Council should be composed of representatives 
of Labour, employers, and the Government. 


Defence of Canada Regulations 


Realizing that it was necessary “to take 
measures against those who would undermine 
the war-effort” the Congress expressed the 
feeling that “it was equally necessary to 
protect at home those democratic rights for 
which Canada and the Allies are fighting” and 
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referred to several resolutions adopted at the 
Congress’ convention for amendments to the 
Defence of Canada Regulations as follows: 
That the regulations be so amended as to 
safeguard the rights of free speech and 
association; that a fair trial be requested for 
all interned members of Labour unions; that 
the Government be urged to pursue a policy 
of greater vigilance with respect to known 
Fascists and that no Fascist be released from 
internment except in case of dangerous illness. 
It was further resolved that all property 
wrongfully seized by the Government under 
the Defence of Canada Regulations should be 
returned to its owners. 


Other Requests 


In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions the Congress went on record as being 
in favour of the following: 


(1) The co-ordination of the material and 
financial resources and the man-power of 
the nation, so that there may be greater 
equality of sacrifice and the successful 
termination of the war be expedited; 

(2) The principle of equal pay to men and 
women workers for equal work; 

(3) The principle of vacations with pay for 

(4 
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all workers; 

Legislation to provide social security in 

all forms; the increase of old age pensions 

to $40 per month and the reduction of 

the age of eligibility to 60; 

Assistance to the farmers of Canada in 

marketing their products at a fair price: 

The payment of allowances to each child 

of men in uniform; of allowances to 

dependent parents on the same basis as 

to a wife; of a cost-of-living bonus to 

all dependents, and of free transportation 

to men in uniform on home leave; 

(7) The exemption of low-paid workers from 
war-taxation; 

(8) The re-establishment of the 
Housing Act; 

(9) Legislation which will make unions illegal 
if they are sponsored or controlled by 


— 
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Dominion 


employers; 
(10) The employment of local workers on 
Government contracts before outside 


workers are brought in to engage in such 
work, with the provision that union labour 
be used; 

Legislation requiring employers to itemize 
deductions from wages, on pay-cheques 
or pay-envelopes; 

Provision for workers temporarily dis- 
placed from employment by transfer of 
industries from peace-time to war-time 
production or by the imposition of 
priorities; 3 
Continued support for the League of 
Nations Society in Canada. 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 





Remarks of Prime Minister, Minister of 
Labour and Minister of National 
War Services 


The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, considered that the repre- 
sentations were “quite fair” in regard to the 
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three specific major matters contained in the 
memorandum (set forth in preceding para- 
graphs). However, in regard to the general 
representations he thought it would be diffi- 
cult to attempt to put such in effect in war- 
time, but that “it was all to the good to 
emphasize their importance”. 

Continuing the Prime Minister stated: 

“Tf I have any criticism to offer on the 
presentation, it is that there has not been on 
your part enough allowance made for the 
difficulties confronting the government in time 
of war—difficulties which may appear to you 
as short-comings on our part”. 

He emphasized that the war presents many 
complex problems, and that “there was not a 
single phase of economic life but what had 
not been turned topsy turvy”. 

He pointed to the fact that large groups of 
new men had been brought in to deal with 
various industrial problems, and that in the 
speeding of war production the Government is 
confronted with many annoying and difficult 
situations. 

“But we are aS anxious as you to fulfill the 
main objective”, continued the Prime Minister, 
who added that “we will go ahead in a co- 
operative spirit trying to make amends where 
there are short-comings and to make progress 
where progress has not been made in the 
past”. 

The Prime Minister expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the help and comfort derived from 
having the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell as 
Minister of Labour. “In his appointment”, he 
stated, “we have succeeded in obtaining one 
who knows the Labour movement from the 
days of his boyhood. You will find that any 
representations you have to make may be 
made in language which both you and he will 
understand.” 

Commenting on the vagaries of criticism, 
the Prime Minister observed that Govern- 
ments were frequently taken to task for not 
having this or that man in the Cabinet. He 
was reminded of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reply 
to the same criticism that the public do not 
always send representatives equal to the 
requirements of the post. But the Prime 
Minister observed that if he ever felt sure of- 
the quality of two appointments it was in 
those of Mr. Mitchell and Mr. St. Laurent, 
both of whom were outstanding in their 
spheres. “Yet,” he stated, “we had two elec- 
tions which ‘had stirred up bitterness and only 
made it difficult to do things as quickly as 
they should be. done.” 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister re-iterated 
before the Minister of Labour “to. see, 
wherever it could be arranged, that there was 
proper and adequate labour representation on 
war boards and government bodies”, and also 
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to draw to the attention of the other Ministers 
those sections of the memorandum that 
concerned their departments. 

Replying to the observations of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, stated that the 
Canadian Congress of Labour appreciated the 
problems of the Government but, he added, 
the purpose of criticism is to help the Govern- 
ment solve some of its problems. 

‘We are not critical for the sake of being 
critical”, he continued, ‘but to bring to the 
side of the Government a large group of 
people in a co-operative manner rather than 
in a complaining attitude of mind. 

“Labour has no hesitancy in giving up any 
right essential to the winning of the war’, 
concluded Mr. Mosher, “but we do not feel 
justified in giving up rights, the loss of which 
is really injuring the war effort and retarding 
production.” 

Minister of Labour 


Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, stated that since he had not received 
an advance copy of the Memorandum, his 
remarks would be brief and would not deal 
in detail with the matters contained in the 
presentation. 

He declared the Government’s wage control 
policy to be one of “the most courageous 
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steps ever taken in the history of the 
Dominion”. In spite of the ramifications of 
the problems contained in the administration 
of that policy, he said a fine relationship 
between employers and employees had been 
displayed in the conferences, and_ prob- 
lems had been approached in an evolutionary 
and co-operative spirit. 

Indicating that he was fully aware of the 
responsibilities involved in the administration 
of that policy, the Minister in conclusion 
stated: “I am a trade unionist by inheritance 
and conviction and I sincerely hope to make 
some contribution to the social life of the 
Dominion and to labour relations during my 
difficult term of office.” 


Minister of National War Services 


Honourable Mr. Thorson, Minister of 
National War Services, emphasized that in 
the prosecution of the war ‘‘certain principles 
which might have received general acceptance 
in normal times must give way to the larger 
objective in wartime.’ He declared that the 
wage policy of the government was not put 
into effect with any thought of repression. 
“The basic consideration” he asserted, “is to 
save the people generally from the ravages of 
inflation—an inflation that would hit the 
workers first.” 


CANADIAN AND CATHOLIC CONFEDERATION OF LABOUR SUBMITS 
MEMORANDUM TO GOVERNMENT 


Recommendations Regarding Price and Wage Control—Request Increased 
Representation on Boards and Commissions 


N March 17, the Canadian and Catholic 

Confederation of Labour submitted its 
annual memorandum of proposed legislation 
to the Government. In the absence of the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
the delegation from the Confederation was 
received by the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty; Minister of Fisheries, 
Hon. J. E. Michaud, and the Minister of 
National Defence for Air Services, Hon. C. G. 
Power. 


In welcoming the delegation, Mr. McLarty 
referred to the unavoidable absence of the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
who sent a telegram to Mr. Alfred Charpen- 
tier, President of the Confederation, expressing 
his regret at not being able to be present. 
Mr. McLarty said that the Government always 
appreciated receiving the memorandum of pro- 
posed legislation from the Confederation and 
that the representations made therein would 
be given consideration by the whole Cabinet. 

Mr. Charpentier then called upon Mr. Picard, 
General Secretary of the Confederation, to 
present the memorandum. 


In the introduction reference was made to 
the co-operation being extended by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour in maintaining and increasing war 
production essential for victory. 

A brief reference was made to the Arvida 
strike in which the Confederation was involved. 
It was emphasized that it has been the only 
important strike in a war industry in which 
a local of the Confederation has been con- 
cerned since the war began. Reference was 
made to the report of the Royal Commission 
in which the Confederation’s local was 
exonerated and in which it was declared that 
the organization had contributed largely to 
the termination of the strike. 


Representation’ on Boards 


Appreciation was expressed for the repre- 
sentation afforded the Confederation on the 
National Labour Supply Council, the National 
War Labour Board and the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board. At a later stage in the 
proceedings of the interview, Mr. Charpentier 
stated that there were other war boards on 
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which the Confederation should be _ repre- 
sented and mentioned particularly the Com- 
mittee on Post War Reconstruction. He also 
referred to the recent conference convened in 
Montreal to discuss the co-ordination of man- 
power requirements in Canada and the United 
States and said that it was regretted that the 
Confederation had not been represented. He 
asked that consideration be given to this 
matter in the future in the appointment of 
delegations to these or similar boards and 
conferences. 
Conscription 


Dealing with the subject of conscription 
for military service overseas, the Confedera- 
tion placed itself on record “as being favour- 
able to, and approving of, the Government’s 
decision not to enforce conscription for mili- 
tary service overseas.” The opinion was 
expressed that “it would be highly imprudent 
to decide upon conscription for military ser- 
vice overseas under such circumstances. Such 
a measure could also cause undue harm to the 
country’s industrial production which is so 
necessary to our war effort. ... 

“The N.C.C.L., finally, is of the opinion that 
national unity, so well maintained up till now, 
would be seriously affected by such a measure. 
This is one of the reasons for our opposition 
to the creation of a National Government as 
the sole object of the sponsors of such an 
idea seems to be to facilitate the passage of a 
measure to bring about conscription for mili- 
tary service overseas.” 


At a later stage in the interview, officers of 
the Confederation requested the deferment of 
military service of labour leaders. It was 
considered that their deferment would leave 
them to assist in maintaining harmonious 
employer-employee relations. Reference was 
also made to the recently announced defer- 
ment for military service of labour leaders 
in the United States (see reference on 
page 257 of this issue). 

The establishment of a French-Canadian 
Royal Military College in the Province of 
Quebec was also requested. 


Minister of Labour 


The Confederation congratulated the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell on his appointment as 
Minister of Labour and assured him of its 
“entire co-operation at all time.” 


Deep regret and sorrow was expressed on the 
death of Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, which, 
the Confederation said, was “tempered some- 
what upon learning of the happy nomination 
of his successor, Hon. Louis St. Laurent who, 
with reason, has the reputation of being one 
of Canada’s best jurists.” 
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Control of Prices 


Dealing with the subject of control of 
prices, the Confederation declared that it was 
“evident that radical measures were necessary 
to prevent inflation.” 

Referring to the instalment buying regula- 
tions of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
it was declared that while these “did not seem 
to be too radical in so far as articles of luxury 
are concerned, they are considered too severe 
for certain necessities which are sold at fairly 
high prices.” Elaborating on what was meant 
by necessities the memorandum = stated: 
“The articles we mean, for instance, are those 
which a worker would need if he is getting 
married and founding a new home, or is 
moving into new and bigger living quarters 
or is called upon to furnish an extra one or 
two rooms in his present lodgings.” 


Control of Wages 


On the subject of wage control as established 
by P.C. 8253, the Confederation noted “with 
pleasure” that the National War Labour 
Board had “proved itself to be quite broad- 
minded, in its first bulletin, especially with 
regard to its interpretation of the basic scale 
of wages and we voice the hope that the 
Regional Boards will carry out their work, 
(and we believe that such will be the case), 
in the same spirit as the National Board has 
done to date.” 

The Confederation expressed its gratification 
on learning that in the Province of Quebec 
P.C. 8253 “was to be applied in making use 
of the existing mechanism of the prevailing 
collective labour agreements in this part of the 
Dominion. We believe that this procedure will 
greatly facilitate the application of the order 
P.C. 8253 due to the supervision exercised by 
the joint committees. It will constitute the 
normal complement of the Federal-Provincial 
inspection service provided for under the 
order P.C. 5522 and dated July 22, 1941.” 

It was then suggested that the National 
War Labour Board and the Regional War 
Labour Boards be charged with the duty of 
administering Order in Council P.C. 2685: 
which outlined the Government’s Wartime 
Labour Policy, in the same manner as Order 
in Council P.C. 7679 (fair wages conditions). 

Dealing with P.C. 7679, the Confederation. 
requested that its application be completely 
and rigorously maintained. “This decree,” 
the memorandum declared, “provides for mini- 
mum wages, which are certainly not exagger-. 
ated, and our Confederation would not look 
kindly upon any concessions to the existing 
situation made by Ottawa, as a result of the 
pressure which is presently being brought to 
bear upon the Government by certain 
employers.” 
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Stating that Order in Council P.C. 7679 
might create certain problems in a _ few 
industries, particularly the footwear industry, 
where only a small percentage of employees 
are engaged on war contracts, the Confedera- 
tion suggested that in such cases a national 
conference of the industry concerned be held 
to study the whole problem and find the best 
possible solution. 

Later it was claimed by one of the delegates, 
that P.C. 7679 was not being observed in the 
shoe industry, and the Government was asked 
to make an inquiry into the matter. In this 
connection the Hon. C. G. Power stated that 
companies working on war contracts had to pay 
the basic wage provided in P.C. 7679, and 
some found it inconvenient after a few 
weeks when the contracts had expired, to 
revert to their regular wage rates. Mr. Picard 
said that the Confederation did not wish the 
Government to change P.C. 7679, but that a 
National Conference should be called for 
each industry in order to study the matter. 
Mr. Charpentier proposed that all companies 
working on war contracts to the extent of 
10 per cent of their total output be required 
to pay the basic wages provided by the Order 
in Council. Mr. Power, however, did not agree 
with this suggestion, pointing out that it would 
be rather difficult to determine whether one 
particular company works constantly to the 
extent of 10 per cent of its business on war 
contracts. 


Finally in connection with minimum wages 
the Confederation made the following sug- 
gestion: 


“Minimum wage laws, enforced by govern- 
mental organizations, already exist in most 
of the provinces of Canada. There is the 
Industrial Standards Act in Ontario and the 
Quebec Minimum Wage Act in the province 
of Quebec, for instance. These laws give rise 
to ordinances which establish minimum wages 
in various industries not affected in any way 
by existing collective labour agreements. Our 
Confederation thinks that the order P.C. 8253 
should allow these ordinances to be revised 
whenever the Government Commissions deal- 
ing with minimum wage laws believe it to 
be advisable, provided that all revisions and 
amendments only come in force after they 
have been approved by the National War 
Labour Board.” 


Chairman, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission 
The Confederation requested that a French- 


Canadian be appointed as Chairman of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to suc- 
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ceed the late Dr. Joseph Sirois. Mr. McLarty 
told the delegation that this matter had 
already been attended to and that Mr. Louis 
Trottier of Montreal had been appointed to 
that post. . 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Confederation requested that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act be amended to include 
all those earning less than $2,500 a year; that 
the scale of benefits be increased in favour 
of those with family responsibilities; and that 
the sections of the Act dealing with insured 
persons’ record books and unemployment 
insurance stamps be simplified. It was stated 
that this latter question was giving rise to 
considerable criticism. 

Following the presentation of the memoran- 
dum a lengthy discussion took place concern- 
ing the drift of rural workers to the city where 
they competed with unemployed urban work- 
ers for jobs in war industries. It was claimed 
that there was still a considerable number of 
unemployed in the city and that until these 
were absorbed into employment, the move- 
ment of rural workers to the city should be 
discouraged. It was also claimed that many 
women were being employed in war industries, 
while men of non-military age were still 
unemployed.: In this connection, Mr. Power 
said that it was fairly well established that 
there was certain work in industry at which 
women were more dexterous than men and 
therefore it was necessary to utilize their 
services. 

Concluding the interview, Hon. J. E. Michaud 
thanked the delegation for their presentation 
and joined with the delegates in mourning 
the absence of the late Minister of Justice, 
Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe and recalled that 
he always had shown a great deal of interest 
in the work of the Confederation. 

Mr. Michaud promised that the Confedera- 
tion’s memorandum would be studied, and 
told the delegates that whenever they had 
demands to make of the Government, they 
should do so without fear. He warned them, 
however, that it would not always be possible 
to grant them. 

In this connection, he referred especially 
to the request for exemption from military 
service for union officials, made by Mr. 
Charpentier, and stated that farmers, fisher- 
men and many other groups were asking for 
this privilege, and that if all were granted 
deferment no one would be left to defend 
the country. “The best way to defend the 
trade unions is by defending Canada first,” 
Mr. Michaud concluded. 
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CHILD HEALTH IN RELATION TO EMPLOYMENT 


way study of the health records during their 

school careers of a group of men drafted 
under the United States Selective Service Act 
has been made by the United States Public 
Health Service. Medical examinations of the 
drafted men have shown a high percentage 
to be physically unfit for army service. Similar 
conditions have been revealed in Canada. 
The study showed that ‘many of the defects 
for which they were rejected for service were 
present in childhood, and predictions of a 
future unfit condition in a significant number 
of cases could have been made on the basis 
of fair-to-poor nutrition and posture. More 
concentrated attention on prevention and cure 
of ill-health during the period of growth of 
these individuals would undoubtedly have 
resulted in reducing the proportion of physi- 
cally unfit.” 

In commenting on this report, the New 
York State Department of Labor in its In- 
dustrial Bulletin, January, 1942, asserts that 
“the present increase in the number of child 
workers involved and the urgency of maintain- 
ing good health, make it necessary to retain 
and, where warranted, amplify protective 
measures found. useful in the past. It is there- 
fore not only appropriate but necessary to 
re-examine the bases for our peace-time 
standards for the protection of child workers 
and young people from the point of view of 
wartime needs.” 

Facts relating to the health of children in 
employment were gathered from a number of 
studies. One made in Cincinnati compared 
the strength, lung capacity and mental de- 
velopment of working children and school 
children. It showed that “on the whole, school 
furnishes a better background for physical 
development than industry, in that school 
children are always ahead of working children. 
It is even more evident that school furnishes 
a better background for mental development.” 

Similar studies made in Sweden, Russia 
and Italy “all revealed an inferiority in the 
general physique of working children in con- 
trast to school children.” 

The article stresses the importance with re- 
spect to the future health of the adult of 
safeguarding the critical period of growth 
associated with maturation. It is during 
this period that the child’s industrial career 
often begins. The article states: 

“Periods of growth require adequate nutri- 
tion, including fresh air and sunlight, and 
sleep, and freedom from undue fatigue if 
there is to be no impairment of the process, 
That the working environment may seriously 
interfere with the growth process is suggested 
by the comparative measurements of working 
and school children already cited.” 


A significantly higher death rate for the 
15- to 19-year group than for 10- to 14-year olds 
indicates the greater susceptibility of the 
adolescent to serious illness. It is during such 
a dangerous period that many children enter 
employment. 

The importance of good working conditions 
in mitigating the adverse effects of employ- 
ment on the health of children was stressed. 
Proper lighting, ventilation, seats, hours, speed 
of work and safety measures may eliminate 
some of the dangers to health. On the other 
side, it was pointed out: 


“Working conditions may contribute to 
skeletal and muscular deformities. Knock- 
knees and bow-legs are known to occur in pre- 
disposed persons employed in occupations re- 
quiring prolonged standing. Young persons who 
are growing rapidly and are employed too 
early in occupations requiring prolonged stand- 
ing or carrying of heavy loads also have a 
tendency to flat feet. Variations in the shape 
of the chest and deformities of the spinal 
column are, commonly observed effects of work 
in the needle trades and heavy farm labour. 
Heavy work requiring excessive muscular force 
or the use of certain groups of muscles while 
others remain inactive will, in the long run, 
show results in overdevelopment of some 
muscles and underdevelopment of others... The 
Heart Committee of the New York Tuber- 
culosis Association in examination of 1,000 
newsboys, found flat feet more frequent among 
them than among average school children and 
a greater proportion of spinal curvature among 
those boys who carried heavy loads.” 


After a recent survey the United States 
Department of Labor reported “a_ higher 
accident frequency rate for the age group 
under 21 than for any other age group in- 
cluding those workers 60 years and over.” 
Fatigue 1s an important factor in causing 
accidents and it appears from other studies 
on employed juveniles that “physiological im- 
maturity entails greater susceptibility to 
fatigue. .. We have ample proof of the harm- 
ful effects of fatigue in increasing susceptibility 
to illness and decreasing efficiency on the job 
in the adult. Fatigue in a child will, in 
addition, interfere with growth by affecting 
appetite and utilization of food and disturbing 
sleep.” The immature worker lacks the 
physical co-ordination and the mental and 
emotional maturity to perform many indus- 
trial jobs safely. 


The findings of these studies, in the opinion 
of the New York State Department of La- 
bor, all point to the need for improved 
standards for the protection of child workers 
in order that they may develop into physically 
fit adults unhandicapped by disabilities and 
defects arising from unsuitable employment. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for February, 1942 


EPORTS from the 111 technical and 

vocational schools and training centres 
in which War Emergency Training was con- 
ducted in February indicate that the total 
number in the classes at the end of that 
month was 14,978. While the enrolment in 
the industrial and R.C.A.F. classes exceeded 
that of any previous month there was a re- 
duction in the numbers in the Army classes 
because of National Defence Headquarters 
having made other arrangements for some of 
the Army tradesmen who had been in train- 
ing under the program. 

Placements in February exceeded those of 
any previous month. From the industrial 
classes 2,541 graduates were placed in em- 
ployment in war industries and 37 trainees 
left these classes to enlist in various units 
of the Armed Forces. From the R.C.A.F. 
classes 905 graduates were enlisted in the 
Air Force during February. 

Of the total in training at the end of Febru- 
ary 5,286 were in the industrial pre-employ- 
ment classes where training is provided in the 
fundamental operations of trades for which 
‘workers are most in demand: with specialized 
training for such occupations as machine shop 
work, welding, metal work, electricity and 
radio mechanics, and operations in connection 
with aircraft production. 

In the part-time (evening) classes conducted 
at the request of employers in war production 
with the object of up-grading selected em- 
ployees there were 1,449 receiving instruction 
at the end of February. 

The number in the pre-enlistment classes 
for the R.C.A.F. at February 28 was 5,175. 
These classes provide for the Air Force all 
the basic training in aero-engine and _ air- 


frame mechanics and _ wireless operating 
(ground). Classes im radio mechanics are 
also included in the program and since 


November classes have been conducted in 9 
schools in which educational refresher courses 
are given for air-crew personnel for the 
R.C.A.F. Enrolment in these classes is re- 
stricted to suitable trainees selected by the 
Air Force. Instruction is given in mathe- 
matics, physics, English and such other sub- 
jects as the R.C.A.F. may determine with 
the object of bringing trainees up to the 
educational standard required for enlistment 
as air-crew personnel. 

Navy and Army tradesmen in training at 
the end of February numbered 3,068. In 
these classes training is provided for enlisted 
men as tradesmen and mechanics, the courses 
followed being those approved by responsible 
officers of the service concerned. 


To meet the varying needs and requirements 
of wartime industry the pre-employment 
courses of training are adjusted from time 
to time in accordance with the needs in 
different localities and under different cir- 
cumstances. In late months arrangements 
were made whereby the number of women in 
training was increased especially in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Schools in the Provinces 
of Quebec, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia also have had women enrolled in 
the industrial classes. The numbers of women 
trainees in the ‘provinces concerned are 
shown in a foot-note in Table 1. The trades 
in which instruction is given to women in- 
clude machine shop practice, fine instrument 
mechanics, electric wiring and work connected 
with the production of aircraft parts. 

Although not part of the War Emergency 
Training Program, the regular classes in 
Provincial and Municipal technical schools 
are making a very substantial contribution in 
training workers for war industry. During this 
winter 17,392 persons were enrolled in evening 
classes for instruction in occupations related 
to war production. The majority of those en- 
rolled were employed during the day in non- 
essential occupations or in unskilled work 
and availed themselves of this opportunity to 
take training to fit them for more skilled em- 
ployment. The enrolment was distributed by 
courses of training as follows: Machine Shop 
and fitting 2,597, electricity and radio me- 
chanics 3,014, woodworking 2,056, motor 
mechanics 1,794, drafting and blue-print read- 
ing 3,997, welding 1,814, aircraft and sheet- 
metal 1,182, miscellaneous trades 938. These 
classes provide from 4 to 6 hours training 
per week and are in progress for 6 or 7 
months of each year. 


Explanation of Tables 


Dominion and provincial totals of the 
numbers in training at February 1, numbers 
enrolled in February; and the numbers in the 
classes at the end of February are shown 
in Table 1. The table also shows the num- . 
bers who have been in the classes from April 
1, 1941 to the end of February, 1942 (the 
first eleven months of the current fiscal 
year). Placements, enlistments and _ with- 
drawals during February and since April 1, 
1941 are also shown in Table 1. 

Table 2 shows by provinces and individual 
schools the numbers in training at February 
28 with the main categories of trade training 
being provided in each school. The numbers 


(Continued on Page 305) 
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(Cintinued from Page 299) 


who were placed, enlisted or who withdrew in February are also 
shown for each school. 


An age classification of new trainees enrolled since April 1, 1941, 
and in February, 1942, is shown in Table 3. Veterans of the 1914-18 
war and discharged men of the present war, who are given preference 
in the selection of trainees, are included in Table 3 but are also shown 
separately in the age classification given in Table 4. 


Table 5 is a classification by main trade categories of enlisted men 
in training as Navy and Army tradesmen at the end of February. 

The tables throughout apply only to training being given in technical 
and vocational schools and training centres under War Emergency 
Training arrangements and do not include training given in the regular 
evening classes referred to in a preceding paragraph, nor training 
given in industry. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1942, AND IN THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1942 


(Sussect to Revision) 











Age Age Age Age | Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
—— From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
1941 to} In | 1941 to} In | 1941to}] In | 1941to] In |1941to! In | 1941 to! In 
Feb. 28 | Feb. | Feb. 28] Feb. | Feb. 28] Feb. | Feb. 28| Feb. | Feb. 28] Feb. | Feb. 28| Feb 
1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 
Novarscotiay. out Tei sian 280 3 188 4 56 3 TOW DA bie Saheb cwtat 551 10 
New Brunswick................ 152 29 206 30 82 10 18 1 3 1 461 val 
Queer sets Lon een 1,887 | 184 1,673 148 815 83 428 34 184 9 | 4,937 458 
Ontario tue, BLY a whem mS MCE. 6,359 | 741} 5,793 | 718 | 2,822) 319 1,410 | 149 509 53 | 16,893 | 1,980 
I ey eB eo) 8)2 GaRIOeD, COMER Ney a UMN a 135 41 215 46 148 41 94 18 4] 11 6 157 
Saskatchewan 5.0.) a) 187 33 370 57 166 13 100 8 32 1 855 112 
SID erie gad. AORN am ieee ae ul 224 20 451 26 245 iy 250 16 127 8 13297 87 
British Columbiaiwe ences ace 258 23 736 85 498 63 226 47 86 16 1,804 234 
SRORARA rata cn neat, twa 9,432 11,074 | 9,632 |1,114 | 4,832 | 549 | 2,545 | 273 990 99 | 27,431 | 3,109 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1942, AND IN THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1942. 


(Sussect To Revision) 


re ee ee ee A eel eee 
———Coc———_o._——S—SsSs. SS eee 


Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
— From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 


1941 to} In | 1941to| In |1941to} In |1941to} In |1941to] In |1941to| In 





1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 1942 

INOV a OCOU Aw Wye. de Si eas 9 1 ss tytl tae Rete Gilt tre Di] Sees 23 1 
New Brunswick................ 16 3 66 14 13 2 7 1 y 1 104 21 
ROSE it am ico. dae ae mene TL 24 a 106 a 35 11 49 Fi 23 2 237 ty 
Ontario RRC tO le Scud ar pie ae al Syl 4 266 28 103 4 312 14 88 1 800 51 
Mamita pa iae sd sebulis .e deem wiere ns | a 1 98 28 50 21 55 i 29 6 239 63 
as kacche wen. lie rane wen 14 2 87 10 27 4 54 it 13 1 195 18 
CALS a2 30 ON SEN ERRY LLOLE DRE Mh 13 2 73 10 44 3 129 2 46 3 305 20 
(British Columbiac a.. lena. i 1 111 14 50 8 84 21 26 ff 278 51 

ED OT tae ie oa 115 18 816 | 137 325 53 696 53 229 2? ab Sih 282 


TABLE 5.—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS NAVY AND ARMY TRADESMEN BY 
TRADE CATEGORIES AS AT FEBRUARY 28, 1942 





2 2 4 E 
_— 
3 e os a 8 as s g a ‘g m sy 
Province a ‘a| &@ 2 a ie Se 4 Se 2 8 n a 
alga q RB a ap re So 2° q6 Q 5 
off] Pal] 4 8. a = S4.q] Ba 3 a a as) 3} 3 
Soi eee ie | £2) Bees hie deel a) lie 4 2 
<3/AS| @ | Or. ot ee Se pa cet BO | & = fe) = 
Nova Scotia. A LEA a ae SEU ERG un Nt ea 39 18 19 04 bs Anu oes ane ae LTP ete 168 
New Brunswick........... G2upeneh 5 17 16 4 16 1A Reet ated teow 21.)-(). 53 209 
OCNIBC ste ls Se visa sae a7hal est 165 10 5 20 641 en 38 52 5 Hayeille seule BH Phy: Petes 404 
MODUTIO MN, thie we cata ate 318 43 16 47 | 179 21 115 2BG0\ eee 2, 9 4) (2) 81 1,119 
APN ODay MUA cme 2 uy 45 27 29 32 AY oes 19 Deel Bhat Ace haere all wt oke (3) 25 235 
Saskatchewan............. OC2ml eee 1 6 VPRO nie, 10 DT ou as Malis ieee alice eel Ce ok Sea 140 
PUES TS? sa oe Rn otras eae 112 21 13 51 2] tee 68 106 AL Wemecine <] dees ences 444 
British Columbia... . LO | elas 11 60 Bia | siete 56 43 13 LS. yee ae (4) 382 349 
EL OPAL eae oan tt 862 | 103 | 100} 2351 450 43 341 574 69 27 75 191 3,068 


(1) Cooks, (?) Bricklayers 7, Cooks 57, (3) Cooks, (*) Coneretors 11, Instrument Mechanics 21. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Pilotage Dues in British Columbia—Merchant Seamen Order—Hours in 
Alberta—Minimum Wages in Quebec and Alberta—Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation—Trade School Regulations in Quebec 


AR conditions have necessitated a re- 

vision of pilotage dues in British 
Columbia and a relaxation of the nine-hour 
day standard in Alberta for the rolling mill 
industry. There have been three amend- 
ments to the Merchant Seamen Order. Six 
Quebec minimum wage orders relating to the 
cotton textile industry, the match industry, 
waste materials, the canning industry, the dairy 
industry and taxi-cabs in Montreal and district 
have been renewed, and an amendment has 
been made in the Alberta minimum wage order 
relating to the hotel and restaurant indus- 
try. The coverage of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has been extended to 
garage businesses, parking and used car lots 
and to those engaged in storing and dealing 
in motor vehicles and in the construction or 
operation of telephone lines irrespective of 
the number of workmen employed in these 
undertakings. The first regulations under the 
Quebec Trade-Schools Act have been issued. 
Canada Merchant Seamen Order 1941 


Three amendments have been made in this 
order, which was established by P.C. 2385, 
April 4, 1941 (Lasour Gazerts, 1941, p. 650), 
and which provides for the discipline of mer- 
chant seamen whose actions delay or are 
likely to delay the departure of a ship. 
Under it Committees of Investigation are set 
up to conduct preliminary examinations, and 
cases may then be referred to Boards of In- 
quiry which have power to impose punish- 
ment. P.C. 5088, July 10, 1941, extends the 
scope of the order to merchant ships of all 
countries except the United States, Japan 
and any other country which might be desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council. Originally 
the order had covered merchant ships of 
Great Britain, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Greece and any 
other country the Governor in Council might 
designate. P:C. 5088 also raised from 48 to 
72 hours the time limit within which a seaman 
who has been removed from his ship by a 
Committee of Investigation must be brought 
before a Board of Inquiry—thus relieving a 
difficult administrative problem. 


P.C. 81/6954, September 6, 1941, was also 
designed to remove an administrative diffi- 
culty. Under the original order, a Board 
could, among other things, order a detained 
seaman “released to his ship.” The difficulty 
was, however, that the seaman’s ship had 


usually left port. The word “his” was there- 
fore changed to “a”. 

P.C, 7891, October 11, 1941, specifies that 
the disciplinary provisions of the order apply 
to any seaman accommodated in a manning 
pool “who refuses to go to sea on a ship 
of his own nationality, or in any other ship 
to which he might be assigned, or who engages 
in activities likely to cause delay in the de- 
parture of any ship.” The term “manning 
pool” refers to the seamen’s manning pools 
set up under the authority of P.C. 14/3550, 
May 19, 1941, (Lasour Gazerts, 1941, p. 957). 


Canada Shipping Act 


War conditions have given rise to an order 
gazetted January 10 increasing by a 25 per 
cent surcharge all pilotage dues in the Pilot- 
age, District of British Columbia. By-law 5 
of the District has also been amended to pro- 
vide higher fixed rates for movage between 
certain specified points and for pilotage ser- 
vices in special cases. A pilot must be paid 
$15 for attending a vessel while compasses 
are being adjusted. If attending a vessel on 
a trial trip, he is to receive $50 for the first 
12 hours, and $5 an hour thereafter. 

A new by-law has been substituted for No. 
6. It makes rulings regarding the methods of 
computing mileage, draught, tonnage and 
detention charges. It also establishes a 
minimum tonnage charge of $15, and sets a 
maximum of 5,000 tons on which tonnage 
charges may be computed. One and a half 
rates are required of vessels employing a pilot 
for only part of the calls and movages they 
make on any voyage in the district, but cer- 
tain trips are excepted from this provision. 

These regulations are in addition to certain 
adjustments made May 30, 1941, in the rates 
of this pilotage district under the War 
Measures Act (Lasour Gazetrs, 1941, p. 958). 
In case of conflict, the latter take precedence 
over regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act. 

Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Because the rolling mill industry in Alberta 
is mainly engaged in supplying material for 
Dominion war contracts, a relaxation of the 
nine-hour day standard has been granted by 
the Board of Industrial Relations. The new 
regulation, gazetted and effective December 
31, 1941, permits workers employed on a 
tonnage basis to work an 1ll-hour day. 
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Previously, workers of this class had been paid 
for an 1l-hour day, but because they were 
granted rest periods of from 30 to 40 minutes 
between heats at least four times a day, actual 
working hours did not exceed nine. The 
new order permits the actual working hours 
to exceed nine but employees will not be re- 
quired to be on shift on any one day for a 
greater period than 11 hours. 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act 


By an order of the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations gazetted February 28, hospitals and 
nursing homes have been removed from the 
list of undertakings to which Order 3 relating 
to women employed in the hotel and 
restaurant industry is applicable (Lasour 
GazeTTs, 1941, p. 555). 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The coverage of this Act has been extended 
to two groups of undertakings formerly ex- 
cluded under regulation 43 or excluded under 
regulations 45 and 46 if they employed less 
than six or four workmen. Regulation 113 
gazetted November 15, 1941, and effective 
from January 1, 1942, bring workers em- 
ployed in public garages, parking stations, 
parking lots and used car lots and under- 
taking storing and dealing in motor vehicles 
under Part I of the Act. They are assigned 
to class 11 of schedule 1 for purposes of 
assessment, but if they are carried on as a 
part of any industry in a different class, they 
are to be deemed part of that industry for 
purposes of the Act. Two previous regu- 
lations are amended to bring them into line 
with the new regulation. 
removed from the list of industries wholly 
excluded from the operation of Part I under 
regulation 48. Regulation 46 is amended to 
bring within Part I automobile repair shops 
and garages operating independently of any 
industry under Schedule 1 when they employ 
less than four workmen. 

Regulation 114 also gazetted November 15, 
and effective from January 1, 1942, brings 
under Part I all those engaged in the con- 
struction or operation of telephone lines or 
works by removing this group from the list of 
industries, undertakings in which are ex- 
cluded under regulation 45 if they employ 
less than six workmen. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Six orders have been renewed. Two were 
gazetted January 31, two on March 7, and the 
others on January 10 and 17. 

Order 8 dealing with the cotton textile in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazerre, 1941, p. 31) and 
Order 27 relating to the canning industry 


Public garages are 
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(LaBour GazeTrTe, 1940, p. 123) have been 
renewed until February 1, 1948. 

Order 10 relating to workers engaged in the 
pasteurization, manufacture, and distribution 
of dairy products in Montreal and district, 
(Lasour GazeTtr, 1938, p. 1097) and Order 
13 concerning the match industry (Lasour 
GazettE, 1938, p. 1099) have been extended 
until April 1, 1943. 

Order 25 concerning waste materials (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, 1939, p. 301) is to remain in 
force until March 1, 1948. 

Order 26-A relating to taxi-cabs and auto- 
mobiles for hire in the city and district of 
Montreal (Lasour Gazerre, 1941, p. 435) is 
extended to December 1, 1942. 


Quebec Trade-Schools Act 


The first regulations issued under this Act 
which was proclaimed July 15, 1941, were 
gazetted March 7. They are embodied in 
two orders-in-council, one dated July 23, 1941, 
and an amending one of October 9, 1941. 
Similar legislation and regulations are now 
in force in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia. 

The Act is declared applicable to all arts, 
trades or vocations connected with aviation, 
building and printing and to the trades of 
mechanic, blacksmith, boilermaker, stationary 
engineman, draughtsman, electrician, operator 
of internal combustion motors, telegraphist, 
solderer, rivetter, mason, tinker and tinsmith, 
turner, vulcanizer, shoemaker, hairdresser, 
barber, tailor, and cutting and sewing. It also 
applies to correspondence courses. 


The regulations declare that trade schools 
must obtain the approval of the Provincial 
Secretary in regard to the competency of 
instructors, the efficiency of the teaching 
methods or apprenticeship system, the admis- 
sion requirements, the duration of the course, 
the safety and suitability of the buildings 
and equipment used and the sanitary condi- 
tion of the buildings. 


Children under 16 may not be admitted to 
a trade school. The use of misleading 
advertising or promises leading pupils to 
believe that a position is assured them are 
forbidden. A school approved by the Pro- 
vincial Secretary may advertise the fact only 
in these words, “school under permit only, 
pursuant to the Trade-Schools Act’’. 


All trade schools are required by the Act 
to hold a permit from the Provincial Secre- 
tary. The regulations specify that applicants 
for permits must furnish particulars and 
documents regarding the name of the school, 
whether it is a new or an established one, the 
nature of its incorporation if any, addresses, 
experience and academic qualifications of all 
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staff both teaching and administrative, trades 
to be taught, school program, examinations, 
certificates, fees, references, contracts with 
pupils, means of subsistence and in particular 
whether the products or services of the school 
are to be sold to the public. The nature of 
the publicity planned by the school must be 
stated and a pledge given that no other form 
of advertising will be adopted without the 
approval of the Provincial Secretary. In 
general, the applicant is required to prove 
that the school is competently staffed, 
adequately equipped and prepared to give a 
suitable professional training in one or more 


trades at reasonable rates. A fee of $10 must 
accompany the application for a permit. 


Before September 2 of each year, every 
trade school is required to file an annual 
report covering the school term ending June 
30. The report must note changes in any of 
the particulars furnished when applying for a 
permit and must contain a complete statement 
on the term just ended including information 
as to the time devoted to the teaching of each 
trade, attendance statistics and examination 
results. A fee of $2 must accompany the 
report. 





COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Supreme Court of Canada Affirms Convictions in Shipping Container 
Combine Case—Alberta Court Allows Appeals of Accused 
in Tobacco Combine Case 


HE Supreme Court of Canada on 

February 3 unanimously dismissed the 
appeals of all appellants in the case of The 
King v. Contaimer Materials Limited et al., 
and affirmed the majority judgment of the 
Ontario Court of Appeal delivered on May 30, 
1941, which declared seventeen companies 
manufacturing shipping containers, one 
incorporated trade association and one trade 
association officer guilty of offences in undue 
restraint of trade under Section 498 of the 
Criminal Code (Lasour GazerrTe, June, 1941, 
pp. 642-646). The judgments dismissing the 
appeals, written by Sir Lyman P. Duff, Chief 
Justice of Canada, and Hon. Mr. Justice 
Kerwin, are of significance as the most 
important contribution of the past decade 
dealing with interpretation of the laws against 
undue restriction of competition and monop- 
olization of trade. 

Proceedings against the convicted companies 
and individuals had been commenced at the 
instance of the Attorney General of Canada 
following ‘the report of the existence of a 
‘combine after investigation under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act. The accused were 
tried in Toronto by Mr. Justice Hope of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario sitting without a 
jury, who found all parties guilty of combin- 
ing to restrain trade in contravention of 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code, and imposed 
fines totalling $161,500 (Lasour GAzETTE, 
September, 1940, pp. 986-990). J. C. McRuer, 
K.C., of Toronto, assisted by R. M. Fowler 
and J. L. McLennan, appeared for the Crown 
in the Supreme Court. Argument was heard 
from December 2 to 17, 1941. 


Judgment of Chief Justice of Canada 


Sir Lyman P. Duff, Chief Justice of Canada, 
stated that he was in agreement with indi- 


cated conclusions of the majority of the Court 
of Appeal in respect of fact as well as in 
respect of law. His final summation, provid- 
ing a brief outline of the class of offences 
condemned, follows in full. 


“The enactment before us, I have no doubt, 
was passed for the protection of the specific 
public interest in free competition. That, in 
effect, I think, is the view expressed in 
Weidman v. Shragge in the judgments of the 
learned Chief Justice, of Mr. Justice Idington 
and Mr. Justice Anglin, as well as by myself. 
This protection is afforded by stamping with 
illegality agreements which, when carried into 
effect, prevent or lessen competition unduly 
and making such agreements’ punishable 
offences; and, as the enactment is aimed at 
protecting the public interest in free competi- 
tion, it is from that point of view that the 
question must be considered whether or_ not 
the prevention or lessening agreed upon will be 
undue. Speaking broadly, the legislation is 
not aimed at protecting one party to the agree- 
ment against stipulations which may be oppres- 
sive and unfair as between him and the others; 
it is aimed at protecting the public interest in 
free competition. That is only another way of 
putting what was laid down in Stinson-Reeb 
v. The King (supra) which, it may be added, 
was intended to be in conformity with the 
decision in Weidman v. Shragge, as indicated 
in the passages quoted in the judgment. 

“The lessening or prevention agreed upon 
will, in my opinion, be undue, within the 
meaning of the statute, if, when carried into 
effect, it will prejudice the public interest in 
free competition to a degree that the tribunal 
of fact finds to be undue, and an agreement to 
prevent or lessen competition to such an extent 
is, accordingly, an offence against Sec. 498 (d). 

“The learned trial Judge, as well as the 
learned Justices of the Court of Appeal, 
directed their attention to the effect of the 
agreement from this point of view. The 
learned trial Judge observed that the agree- 
ment was ‘to put free competition into a 
straight jacket’. Mr. Justice Masten said ‘free 
competition was stifled’. The learned Chief 
Justice of Ontario says that ‘the purpose of 
the agreement was to extinguish so far as 
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these manufacturers were concerned all com- 
petition in the barter and sale of those products 
in Canada just as completely as if Container 
Materials Limited had a monopoly of them’. 

“The majority of the Court of Appeal rightly 
held, I think, that the aim of the parties to 
this agreement was to secure effective control 
of the market in Canada; it may be added that 
in this they were very largely successful. But 
the fact that such was the agreement affords 
in point of law a sufficient basis for a finding 
that the agreement was one which, if carried 
into effect, would gravely prejudice the public 
interest in free competition, and a conviction 
under Section 498 (d) 

“With respect to the other points raised by 
the Appellants it is sufficient to say that I 
have had an opportunity of reading the judg- 
ment of my brother Kerwin and I fully concur 
with him as regards these points. The appeal 
should be dismissed.” 


Principles of general application, as stated 
in the judgment of Mr. Justice Kerwin, con- 
curred in by Rinfret, Hudson and Taschereau, 
JJ., included the following: 


“Tt was argued that it was not sufficient for 
the Crown to show an agreement or arrange- 
ment, the effect of which would be unduly to 
prevent or lessen competition, but that the 
agreement or arrangement must have been 
intended by the accused to have that effect. 
This is not the meaning of the enactment upon 
which the count was based. Mens rea is 
undoubtedly necessary but that requirement 
was met in these prosecutions when it was 
shown that the appellants intended to enter, 
and did enter, into the very arrangement found 
to exist.” 


“Under the decision in the Stinson-Reeb 
ease, the public is entitled to the benefit of 
free competition except in so far as it may be 
interfered with by valid legislation, and any 
party to an arrangement, the direct object of 
which is to impose improper, inordinate, exces- 
sive or oppressive restrictions upon that com- 
petition, is guilty of an offence. A comparison 
between section 498 of the Code and section 
498A (which was enacted subsequent to the 
decision in the Stinson-Reeb case) indicates 
that there has not been any change in the rule. 
Once an agreement is arrived at, whether any- 
thing be done to carry it out or not, the 
matter must be looked at in each case as a 
question of fact to be determined by the 
tribunal of fact upon a common sense view as 
to the direct object of the arrangement com- 
plained of. The evidence in these cases of 
what was done is merely better evidence of 
that object than would exist where no act in 
furtherance of the common design had been 
committed. So viewing the matter, there can 
be no question that not only was there some 
evidence upon which the trial judge could 
convict but the evidence was overwhelming that 
all the appellants at one time or another con- 
spired, combined, agreed or arranged to prevent 
or lessen competition in the production, manu- 
facture, purchase, barter, sale, transportation 
or supply of corrugated and solid fibre boxes 
or shipping containers, and that they conspired 
to do so unduly.” 


Wilson Boxes Limited, granted a new trial 
after being convicted and. fined $5,000 when 
tried with the other accused companies, 
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pleaded guilty on March 4, 1942, to the 
offence of combining to unduly prevent or 
lessen competition and was fined $2,500 by 
Mr. Justice MacKay in Assize Court at the 
City of Toronto. 


Proceedings in Tobacco Case 


The convictions of twenty-six companies 
and nine individuals engaged in tobacco 
manufacturing or distribution on charges of 
breaches of section 32 of the Combines 
Investigation Act were set aside by the 
Alberta Court of Appeal in a judgment de- 
livered by Mr. Justice Ford on February 5. 
The appellants had been tried before a jury 
presided over by Mr. Justice 8S. J. Shepherd 
on charges laid under the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. This action had followed a stay of 
proceedings which had been entered by the 
Crown in 1940 in a trial in which all but two 
of the appellants had been charged with con- 
travening Section 498 of the Criminal Code. 
(Lasour GazettE, August, 1941, pp. 949-952.) 


The principal ground on which the Appeal 
Court quashed the conviction of those appel- 
lants who had been charged previously under 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code was that 
section 28 of the Combines Investigation Act 
Amendment Act, 1935, constituted a bar to 
the proceedings. This section provides that 
“No person shall be charged with, tried for 
or convicted of any offence against this Act, 
by the same information, upon the same 
evidence or at the same time as he is charged 
with, tried for or convicted of an offence 
against section four hundred and ninety-eight 
of the Criminal Code.” 


The court in further review of the law 
indicated that a preliminary inquiry before 
a magistrate on the Combines Investigation. 
Act charges should have been held. Addi- 
tional grounds for allowing the appeals were 
held to justify allowing those of the two 
«firms not previously charged under the 
Criminal Code and the granting of a new 
trial for these two firms. The principal one. 
of these was indicated in the view of the 
Court to relate to the procedure under which 
the jury requested and were supplied with 
the transcript of the addresses of counsel, after 
they had returned to consider their verdict. 
The judgment also included opinions that the 
question of proof of the most important 
ingredient of the offence, that the combine 
had operated or was likely to operate to the 
detriment of the public, had not been ade- 
quately put to the jury by the Trial Judge,. 
and that effect must be given to the objection 
that no warning was given as to the danger 
of acting upon the uncorroborated evidence - 
of accomplices. 
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The judgment of Mr. Justice Ford was con- 
curred in by Chief Justice Harvey, Mr. Justice 
Lunney and Mr. Justice Ewing. It was 
delivered after the death of Mr. Justice Clarke, 
the fifth member of the court, who sat on the 
hearing of the appeal. Application for a 
rehearing of the appeal and for an order stay- 
ing entry of the appeal judgment was 
made by the Attorney General of Alberta on 
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the ground that judgment in these circum- 
stances by, the remaining four members of the 
court was not an effective determination of the 
issue. This application was dismissed on 
March 10 by the same four members of the 
court. : 

One convicted manufacturing company did 
not appeal from the verdict of the jury and 
the sentence imposed by the Trial Judge. 


HOUSING OF WAR WORKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


i caps problem of providing accommodation 
for workers engaged on war work away 
from their homes has been a matter of con- 
cern to the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service working in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Health. The need is particularly 
acute for three groups of workers. Dock 
labourers must be moved quickly from place 
to place as traffic has to be concentrated in 
different ports at different times. Accommo- 
dation for building workers is required 
wherever construction work is going on. Muni- 
tions workers create a special problem because 
of their large numbers and because the plants 
are often remote from populous centres. 
Evacuees, the armed forces, decentralized 
Government departments, private firms and 
people migrating from more dangerous areas 
compete with the industrial worker for avail- 
able accommodation. 

‘The problem has been dealt with according 
to the particular needs and circumstances of 
each area. In some places sufficient house- 
holders have offered accommodation to work- 
ers. In others the Government has requisi- 
tioned and reconditioned unoccupied dwellings 
for housing workers. In still others the 
Government has used its powers to prohibit 
the furnishing of accommodation to any one 
except those engaged in essential war work 
and has shifted evacuees away from factory 
areas. Where a munitions plant has been 
built in a rural area and sufficient houses are 
not available either for voluntary or com- 
pulsory billeting, hostels have been built or, 
as an alternative solution, employees continue 
to live at home but may be given an allowance 
to cover daily travelling expenses in excess of 
3s. per week. 

In June, 1940, the administration of the 
Factory Act was transferred from the Home 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service who announced on June 27:— 

I have established a Factory and Welfare 
Advisory Board, the membership of which was 
recently announced, to assist me in stimulating 
and developing to the fullest extent .the health, 
safety and welfare arrangements inside the 
factory, and the billeting, feeding and welfare 
arrangements outside the factory in order 


to help in maintaining maximum output. I have 
also established in the Ministry a Factory and 
Welfare Department, of which the Factory De- 
partment transferred from the Home Office 
forms a part, for the purpose of carrying out 
the new duties imposed upon me. Divisional 
and local welfare officers to deal more particu- 
larly with welfare arrangements outside the 
factory are being appointed. The local wel- 
fare officers will be attached to the local Labour 
Supply Committees and will act in co-operation 
with the local authorities and the various local 
voluntary organizations. I am glad to say 
that I have obtained the co-operation of the 
national voluntary organizations, who have 
agreed to set up a Central Consultative Com- 
mittee for this purpose. 


Voluntary Co-operation 


In securing accommodation for workers 
the policy of the Government at first was 
to rely on voluntary co-operation from 
householders. In areas to which war workers 
were to be transferred local authorities at 
the request of the Ministry of Health listed 
available lodgings and deposited the list with 
the local employment officer who directed 
workers to suitable lodgings. Rates for 
accommodation were determined by private 
arrangements between lodgers and _ land- 
ladies. In some areas the Ministry of Health 
paid the salary of a full-time organizing 
officer and staff appointed by the local 
authority to deal with the housing problem. 


Compulsory Billeting 


Where insufficient accommodation was 
offered on a voluntary basis, the Government 
resorted to compulsory billeting for such 
persons as agricultural and industrial work- 
ers, soldiers and evacuees. This scheme was 
authorized by Defence Regulation 22 passed 
early in the war under the Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act. This regulation em- 
powers the Minister of Health to appoint 
billeting officers with authority to serve 
billeting notices on householders requiring 
them to provide accommodation. Failure to 
comply with a billeting notice makes the 
householder lable to a fine up to £50 or to 
imprisonment up to 3 months or to both. 
Tribunals to hear complaints in regard to 
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billeting notices may be set up where neces- 
sary. 

Billeting powers are usually delegated by 
the Minister of Health to the local authorities 
who appoint billeting officers and enlist the 
co-operation of voluntary organizations in 
making an inventory of accommodation. By 
August, 1941, 150 areas had received com- 
pulsory billeting powers. Lists of billets 
are kept at the local employment offices, 
many of which now have reception com- 
mittees often drawn from voluntary organi- 
zations. Members of these committees meet 
trains and direct new arrivals to their billets. 
Compulsory billeting arrangements have been 
made mainly for individual war workers but 
in some cases are extended to include their 
wives and families. 


Householders served with a billeting notice 
are required to provide lodging only. They 
are encouraged to supply one or two meals 
a day if possible. The Ministry of Health 
pays each householder 5s. a week through the 
local post office for each billet and deducts 
this amount from the worker’s salary. If 
meals are provided, the lodger and the land- 
lady arrange their own terms for the board. 


Hostels 


Where compulsory billeting is not feasible 
either due to lack of houses or because 
local authorities were unable to cope with 
the administrative problem, the Government 
has sanctioned the building of hostels. In 
view of the urgent need for accommodation 
and the scarcity of building labour and 
materials the Government permits the erection 
of hostels only when other means of accom- 
modating workers have failed. 


The Ministry of Works and Buildings erects 
the hostels, but where possible the manage- 
ment is delegated to voluntary organizations 
such as the Co-operative Holidays Associa- 
tion, the Holiday Fellowship Committee and 
the 
Labour and National Service set up the 
National Service Hostels Corporation Ltd. 
to control the hostels either through approved 
agents or by direct management. The Minister 
has also appointed an Advisory Committee 
composed of representatives of the govern- 
ment departments concerned with production, 
employers and trade unions which he consults 
on hostel matters. A special Board of 
Management supervises thirty-five hostels built 
for land workers. Hostels for employees of 
Royal Ordnance factories are directly con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Supply. 

The standard pattern for the hostels is a 


three-wing structure with one wing contain- 
ing dormitories, a second containing welfare 
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facilities such as dining room, recreation hall, 
kitchen, sick-room, etc. and a connecting wing 
with washing facilities. This standard unit 
accommodates approximately 50 workers and 
can be duplicated any number of times so 
that some hostels are made up of 20 such units 
and house as many as 1,400 workers. Usually 
the hostels are delivered to sites in pre- 
fabricated units and assembled on concrete 
foundations already prepared. They are made 
of a variety of materials to avoid a drain on 
any one kind. 

Rates at one hostel where the workers’ earn- 
ings averaged 3 guineas a week were 25s. a 
week. This covered three meals and use of all 
the welfare facilities. Meals were served at 
all hours to accommodate shift workers and 
rooms were allotted so that all those in the 
same shift slept in the same dormitory. 
Recreational activities were organized by the 
managers of the hostel. Each unit was staffed 
with a matron and a woman steward to look 
after the welfare of the residents. 


About 150 hostels for single workers and 
quarters for married workers have been or 
are being built, and were expected to provide 
accommodation for 60,000 single workers and 
7,000 married workers by the end of 1941. 
Hostels have not proved as popular with the 
workers as was expected by their promoters. 
Reluctance to live away from home or to 
move away from a familiar neighbourhood has 
prevented many workers from choosing hostel 
life in preference to daily commuting between 
distant points. Some have found living at 
home cheaper, especially if they can obtain 
daily travel subsidies. / 


Joint Production Committees for Royal 
Ordnance Factories in Great Britain 


The Director General of Ordnance Fac- 
tories has announced that joint production 
consultative and advisory committees are to 
be established in all ordnance factories. 
Existing trade union arrangements will con- 
tinue but machinery is being set up so that 
the workers can put forward grievances and 
suggestions through elected committees. The 
trade unions will supervise the election of the 
workers’ representatives and there is to be a 
central joint council under the chairmanship 
of the Director General at which all matters 
affecting Royal Ornnance Factories may be dis- 
cussed. On the draft constitution of the com- 
mittees, the Director General has been con- 
It is expected 
that regular meetings of these joint bodies 
will assure a maximum amount of co-operation 
in the munitions industry. 
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AUSTRALIAN ARBITRATION MACHINERY DURING THE WAR 


gee principle which has prevailed in 
Australia for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes is compulsory arbitration. In 
the federal field, the machinery is set up 
under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Acts, 1904-34, and consists of a 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration and certain ancillary machinery. 
There has been a tendency, especially since 
1929, to lay less stress on compulsion and to 
elaborate the supplementary conciliation 
features. Some difficulty has been encountered 
in the fact that the scope of the Common- 
wealth Court is limited by the constitution 
to “industrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one State”, though this limita- 
tion has declined in importance with the 
growth of industry. 


The need for speed in adjusting grievances 
became imperative after the outbreak of war, 
and the Government used its special war 
powers to pass the National Security (In- 
dustrial Peace) Regulations on December 16, 
1940. They were amended on February 10, 
March 5, and December 16, 1941. These regula- 
tions (which were summarized in the Laxsour 
GazerTe, 1941, p. 143) removed limitations on 
the scope and procedure of the Court. Intra- 
state disputes have been brought within the 
scope of the Court; employers and employees 
are required to notify the Registrar or a 
Deputy Registrar appointed under the Act 
of any situation which might lead to an in- 
terruption of work, and even if an open dis- 
pute does not exist the Court may determine 
the matter or have a Conciliation Commis- 
sioner or Board of Reference do so, and, 
moreover, under the amendment of Decem- 
ber 16, 1941, the Secretary of the recently 
created Department of Labour and National 
Service must also be notified, and if the 
Court, a Conciliation Commissioner or a 
Board of Reference has not already com- 
menced hearings, the Minister may direct a 
Conciliation Commissioner to determine the 
matter forthwith; the Court may make any 
terms of an award a common rule for the 
whole industry (the section of the Act which 
purported to give this power was declared 
ultra vires in 1911); an award is no longer 
invalidated if it contains provisions relating 
to matters not within the ambit of the dis- 
pute, if the proceedings have been conducted 
other than by conciliation or arbitration or if 
legal formalities have not been adhered to; 
additional Conciliation Commissioners have 
been appointed and their powers extended; 
and it is no longer necessary for an award 
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to be made before a Board of Reference can 
be appointed (under the Act, the Court, after 
it has made an award, may appoint a Board 
to deal with future questions which might 
arise) . 

The most serious industrial trouble has been 
in the coal mining industry, where unrest 
has continued from the years before the 
war. The difficulty has persisted in spite of 
the continuous efforts of the Court and of the 
appointment of additional district Reference 
Boards, and as a result the Government has 
established special machinery for the industry. 

This machinery was set up under the Na- 
tional Security (Coal Mining Industry Em- 
ployment) Regulations of February 20, 1941 
(amended July 10 and September 3), and 
consists of a Central Reference Board and 
Local Reference Boards. The Central Board 
decides all disputes referred to it as well as 
all matters arising out of existing awards of 
the Court, and it has all the powers which the 
Court possesses in regard to disputes in other 
industries. It is, however, independent of the 
Court except that its chairman is a Judge of 
the Court. In addition to the chairman its 
members include a special representative of 
employers and employees respectively, and 
other employer and employee representatives 
selected by the chairman. It acts according 
to equity and without regard to technicalities 
or legal forms. The Local Boards are estab- 
lished by the Governor-General on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board, and they 
consist of a chairman and two or three repre-~ 
sentatives each of employers and employees. 
There is an appeal to the Central Board from 
a decision of a Local Board, but otherwise no 
award of either the Central or a Local Board 
can be challenged in any court. 

At the same time, the power given to the 
Minister of Labour and National Service by 
the amendment of December 16, 1941, in the 
Industrial Peace Regulations to direct a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner to deal with an in- 
cipient dispute, applies also to the coal min- 
ing industry. Under the amendment, more- 
over, any award regarding coal mining which 
has been or may be made by such a Com- 
missioner may-not be varied or set aside, and 
no inconsistent award may be given by any 
tribunal except after a reference made with 
the consent of the Minister. This ensures 
that the settlement of a recent dispute re- 
garding annual leave, which was made by a 
Conciliation Commissioner, will not be dis- 
turbed. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Unemployment Insurance and Man-Power Inventory—First Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit Paid—Report of Claims for Unemployment 
Insurance—Report of Employment and Claims Offices— 
Employment conditions at the end of February 


NSURANCE books issued to thousands of 

Canadian workers on July 1, 1941, must 

be turned in with the close of the fiscal year 

on March 31, 1942. New books will be issued 
to all insured workers. 

In connection with the issuance of new 
books it is necessary to conduct a re-registra- 
tion of insured workers so as to revise the 
records of the Commission and keep them 
up to date. 

In addition to this re-registration of insured 
workers, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has been entrusted by the Minister 
of Labour with the task of registering work- 

ers, whether insurable or not, for a man- 
power inventory. This man-power inventory 
is designed to give the Government a clear 
idea of Canada’s man-power with a view to 
the development and prosecution of essential 
war industry on the most effective basis. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
is in a particularly advantageous position to 
help in such an inventory. Through its 100 
Employment and Claims Offices scattered 
across the Dominion, it is in contact with 
employers and workers. It is proposed to 


make the inventory as complete and as 
effective as possible. It is part of Canada’s 
War effort. 


First Unemployment Insurance Benefit Paid 


The first unemployment insurance benefit 
cheque ever issued in Canada was paid to 
Andrew Stuart Dart, 20-year old, Winnipeg 
resident. Mr. Dart was formerly employed 
in a Winnipeg Theatre. 

A feature of the benefit aspect of the un- 
employment insurance plan has been the small 
number of claims received up to date. At 
the end of February only $1,843.38 had been 
paid in benefits. 


This indicates the importance as well as 
the advisability of having started Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in Canada during a period of 
high employment, when claims upon the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund are few. In this 
way the Fund will have an opportunity to 
grow, and will be all the more adequate to 
meet future claims should a period of unem- 
ployment occur. 


Report of Claims for Unemployment 
Insurance Benefit 


Application for insurance benefit is filed at 
the nearest local Employment and Claims 
Office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. Claimants located in a centre where 
there is no Employment and Claims Office 
file their claims either by mail, or with a 
special representative. 

After applications for benefit are filed at 
local Employment and Claims Offices, they 
are forwarded to the respective Regional or 
District Offices for adjudication of the claim. 
At the Regional or District Office, the Insur- 
ance Officer either allows the claim, declares 
the claim not allowable or disallows the claim. 
Up to and including February 28, the nine 
Insurance Officers located at Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, London,, North 
Bay, Toronto, Montreal and Moncton had 
received 862 claims for adjudication. Of the 
862 claimants, 792 had their claims allowed, 
64 claimants were either disqualified, or had 
their claims declared to be not allowable. In 
addition, 6 claims were pending decision. 


The total number of benefit cheques issued 


as at February 28, 1942, was 254, and the 


total amount paid out in unemployment in- 
surance benefits as at that date was $1,843.38. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from the district offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that 151,401 employers have registered through- 
out Canada, and that they have requisitioned 
2,981,847 insurance books for their employees. 

A progress report of registration of em- 
ployers and employees on February 28, 1942 
contained the following figures:— 





Employers Books 
Region Registered Requisitioned 

British Columbia.... 12,821 237,036 
Prairies: | ir tiviv. ase ce 30,000 417,000 
COPIER Tis ‘slaidinads, chews 57,881 1,214,366 
UCD ECC oh ec Shi dais aiciahihe 39,199 881,671 
Maritimes: 450566 >'s 11,500 231,774 ‘ 

151,401 2,981,847 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On February 28, 1942, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had received a total of 
$34,467,516.39 from contributions made since 
the beginning of July 1, 1941, when the Un- 
employment Insurance Act went into effect. 
Employer and Employee contributions were 
made by bulk payment, meter credits and the 
purchase of Unemployment Insurance stamps. 
The Dominion Government adds its share of 
20 per cent to the total employer and employee 
contributions. 


Statement of Receipts to February 28, 1942 
Unemployment Insurance Stamps. $17,417,238 99 


Moter).Creditaiuming. ood) yaReie; 5,201,532 79 
Bullet Paramaribo eho od gs i tee Siete OER On To 
Government Contribution...... 5,703,012 71 
Interest on Investments........ 233,700 00 
Miscellaneous Receipts.......... 114 65 
Refunds from Inspectors...... 46 52 


Total »Receipts.s:'...... $34,467,516 39 


Up to February 28, 1942, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, with the authorization 
of the Investment Committee, has invested 
$33,135,990.88 in bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for January, 1942 


Records of the Employment and Claims 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission for the month of January, 1942, 
showed a decline of nearly 43 per cent in 
the average daily placements when compared 
with those of December, 1941. This adverse 
change was mainly due to reduced placements 
in the Province of Quebec. The December 
records included reports both from the Pro- 
vincial employment offices, as well as those 
recently opened by the Commission, whereas 
January figures covered the activities of. the 
latter class only. A decline of 38 per cent 
also was shown from the number reported by 
employment offices in January a year ago. 
Under the December comparison, a_ very 
heavy decrease was shown in services, followed 
likewise by substantial losses in logging, 
construction and manufacturing, smaller re- 
ductions, too, being reported in transportation, 
trade and farming. The only divisions to 
record gains were finance and mining and 
these were very small. When compared with 
January a year ago, placements in services 
and construction were much fewer, while 
logging and farming also showed appreciable 
reductions; however, a moderate increase was 
registered in manufacturing and nominal 
gains in transportation, trade, finance and 
mining. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at employment 
offices throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-mopthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications declined 
sharply during January, 1942, standing at 
53°4 and 43-4, respectively, as compared with 
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74-4 and 65:4 in December, 1941 and with 
59-4 and 56-7 in January a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Commission throughout Canada during Janu- 
ary, 1942, was 1,033, as compared with 1,661 
during the preceding month and with 1,462 
in January a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 1,933, in 
comparison with 2,282 in December, 1941 and 
with 3,169 during January last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
January, 1942 was 839, of which 548 were in 
regular employment and 291 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,460 during the 
preceding month. Placements in January a 
year ago averaged 1,346 daily, consisting of 
857 placements in regular and 489 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of January, 1942, the 
offices of the Commission referred 23,331 per- 
sons to vacancies and effected a total of 
21,801 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 14,241, of which 
10,816 were male and 3,425 were female, 
while placements in casual work totalled 
7,060. The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 16,242 for men and 10,581 for 
women, a total of 26,823, while applications 
for work numbered 650,250, of which 34,805 
were from men and 15,445 from women. 
Reports for December, 1941 showed 43,181 
positions available, 58,020 applications made 
and 37,943 placements effected, while in Janu- 
ary, 1941, there were recorded 37,988 vacancies, 
82,392 applications for work and 34,990 place- 
cents in regular and casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 


from January, 1982, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LOB a Aes ete eee bole b 3 153,771 198, 443 852,214 
TOSS edie ck er craictete rs 170,576 181,521 352,097 
Uke Pe AS AG oo eee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOS Di cecron nets sate, tee 226,345 127,457 853, 802 
LOS Ore 2 cicrave Solstike estore 217,931 113,519 31,450 
LOST Cre Uitcstestete select 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
OSS Ue Weck wsiee besten 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
IOSD penetchron cee comin e 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 a eae tae 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
gL SP ssa tur eu eer 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
1942 (1 month)........ 14, 241 7,560 21,8 
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effected were:—services 1,450; construction 
684; manufacturing 306 and logging 119. There 
were 1,108 men and 139 women placed in 
regular employment. 


New BruNSWICK . 

There was a decrease of more than 30 
per cent in vacancies listed at New Bruns- 
wick Offices when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of over 48 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1941. Placements, 
likewise, were nearly 36 per cent fewer than 
in December and almost 61 per cent below 
those of the corresponding month last year. 
Services and construction were largely re- 
sponsible for the total reduction shown in 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 





Vacancies 
















Nova Scot1a AND Prince Epwarp ISLAND 

Opportunities for employment, as shown 
by calls received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island during January, were 10 per cent 
fewer than in December and nearly 7 per cent 


below those of January a year ago. Place- 
ments were also 9 per cent under those of 
the previous month and 8 per cent fewer than 
in the corresponding month a year ago. The 
decrease in placements from January last 
year was mainly owing to a heavy decline in 
construction, although this was largely offset 
by substantial gains in services and manu- 
facturing, changes in other groups being in- 
considerable in volume. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were 


al Sel i spa iL] TPA ea ST a a a 
eS aR Poke | SSeS TR eee 
APR ER EERE ARE Re RAR AP CE en AEM eOs 
PEECEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE 
Geen AOC BER RE YR MAC ARE Ee is 
ST RST | AST Lec Sat lt a ea a 
Pe eA evael natal || ACT ToS STAR [a1 OTe Oa 
OR a TY AEE Ree eas 
Ee eRe am eee 
iL Tel ae eal outa lego, | [| ls ose Ato ie ea tae aa a 
7 EP PP PW lb bi ld 
mde] AAR) ATM WRT hot <b Teall Tcl ig a el a | al 
i ll a ea 


~, baNlree)tarjar nay unjvut aug sep lact}Nov}oec WaN)res Marjarr vay yUNvuL [AugsePlocrjNov[pEChLAN|r 8 |waR|APRMay|suNjJuL us| seFjocTiNovpEC| 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 









placements from January, 1941, although 
manufacturing, trade and logging also showed 
small declines. Placements by industrial 
groups numbered:—services 326.; construction 
75; logging 42 and trade 36. During the 
month 130 men and 47 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


During the month of January, 1942, positions 
offered through Employment and Claims 
Offices in the Province of Quebec were nearly 
78 per cent less numerous than in December 
and 77 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Positions, also, were 
nearly 92 per cent below those of the previous 
month and almost 91 per cent under the 
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number recorded during January, 1941. Very 
heavy declines in placements from January 
last year were reported in services, logging 
and construction, followed by others of 
smaller proportions in manufactuirng, trade 
and transportation, changes in other groups 
being small. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were :— 
services 434; construction 246 and manu- 
facturing 153. Regular placements numbered 
496 of men and 277 of women. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as shown by orders 
listed at Employment and Claims Offices in 
Ontario during January, was nearly 20 per 
cents lower than in December, 1941 and 10 
per cent below that of the corresponding 
month a year ago. Placements, too, showed 
a decrease of over 14 per cent from those 
reported during the previous month and also 
from January last year. Marked reductions 
in placements from January, 1941, were re- 
corded in construction, services and agricul- 
ture, as well as a minor loss in logging, these 
declines being partly offset by a pronounced 
increase in manufacturing, augmented’ by 
smaller gains in transportation, trade and 
finance. Placements by industrial divisions 
included :—manufacturing 2,782; services 3,540 ; 
logging 1,849; construction 1,066; trade 458; 
transportation 272 and agriculture 166. There 
were 4,670 men and 1,762 women placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in. Manitoba were 
notified in January of nearly 23 per cent 
fewer vacancies than in the previous month, 
but 48 per cent more than in January a 
year ago. Placements were over 5 per cent 
better than in December and nearly 8 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1941. When comparing placements by in- 
dustrial divisions with January last year, the 
most important changes were gains in logging 
and manufacturing and losses in construction 
and agriculture. Improvement, although 
smaller in volume, also was shown in trade, 
services, mining and transportation. Indus- 
trial groups in which the majority of place- 
ments were effected were:—logging 1,026; 
services 764; manufacturing 261; construction 
176 and trade 112. Regular placements 
numbered 1,608 of men and 241 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During January, vacancies offered through 
Employment and Claims Offices in Saskatche- 
wan were almost 13 per cent fewer than in 
December, but showed only a fractional loss 


from January, 1941. Placements were 47 per 
cent below those of the previous month, but 
recorded a nominal increase over the corres- 
ponding period last year. Important changes in 
placements, when compared with January, 
1941, consisted of a gain in logging and 
declines in services and agriculture. Small 
increases only were reported in all other 
groups. Industries in which employment was 
found for 100 workers or over included:— 
services 545; logging 282; construction 142 
and agriculture 100. There were 566 men 
and 260 women placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA * 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Alberta during January, were 10 per 
cent below those of December, 1941, but 
nearly 16 per cent better than those of 
January last year. Placements were almost 
15 per cent fewer than in the previous month, 
but only fractionally less than the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Except for a moderate 
gain in logging and a reduction of similar pro- 
portions in agriculture, changes in other 
groups were small and: consisted of increases in 
transportation, mining, trade and construction 
and losses in services and manufacturing. The 


‘majority of placements recorded during the 


month were in the following industries:— 
logging 688; services 525; agriculture 191 
and construction 110. During the month 1,133 
men and 271 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

British COLUMBIA 


Orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in British Columbia during January 
called for 36 per cent fewer workers than in 
the previous month and nearly 22 per cent 
fewer than in January, 1941. There was also 
a decrease in placements of 40 per cent from 
December and of 32 per cent from the 
corresponding month a year ago. In com- 
parison with January last year, marked re- 
ductions in placements occurred in services 
and construction, minor changes being recorded 
in all other groups, including small gains in 
trade, logging and transportation, and slight 
losses in agriculture and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial groups numbered.:— 
services 1,076; construction 621; manufac- 
turing 415 and trade 105. There were 1,105 
men and 428 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1942, the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission effected 14,241 placements in regular 
employment. Of these, 2,252 were of persons 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 

eee ; Un- place- 

ne Reported | Unfilled | R2ei§- | Referred heath peal ger ie 

during end of aa O oe aa clad 

period | period perio 5 vacancies} Regular | Casual | P&™ Prod 
Prince Edward Is.................... 15 3 112 10 7 2 123 ie eee 
Charlottetown 2:2 x. ities dete Aoki 5 15 3 112 10 a 2 193 -| ele ee 
Nova Scotial has cee eee 2,803 267 3,072 2,711 1,240 1,465 952 1,782 
A miberstet'. Cxqenes.. conounnh hated mae. 23 0 OES ee 
Piglibax ul ot, oe ec annie ors 1,102 184 1,242 1,054 216 837 178 434 
ISONEVILS AhEL Se, Soa etialoe Wahleaetalcte sere 260 51 262 236 30 206 86 126 
New GASP OWiies so cclers tin eiceiaiele ave 738 26 802 716 473 241 174 1,029 
BVdney niece cic ccraocatatiatels eiersh tates ots 590 5 884 593 419 171 358 193 
SV ATM OUGNG se cts cc clots eco ae mate erate 95 1 159 94 94 0 149" ee rae 
New Brunswick..................... 7406 94 887 546 177 362 359 329 
Chatham ose noni ace acy ea ee a 93 0 116 93 10 83 33 11 
MOnGtONUA YS i chic see e sya tes pelvis 361 63 436 257 97 154 192 242 
SaintiJonnner., oiess nen oucceenias: 252 31 335 196 70 125 134 76 
GBieHeC le. we setae eee smen ee 2,870 25002 6,237 1,458 773 221 5,464 6,470 
Chicoutimil Sates dea bet es catanee 1,372 1, 287 339 249 154 7 193 904 
36 34 125 25 13 0 140) ENP eee 
60 22 338 40 ot 0 273 628 
0 te 0 0 0 132 65 
504 361 2,443 399 109 124 2,284 1,575 
147 95 1,394 95 40 0 1,400 650 
90 18 148 66 57 9 81 564 
ilth 8 9 4 3 0 60 SMe 
418 134 630 408 242 81 AeS40 315 
Thetford Mines.......... miele tetiotarets 123 388 237 81 34 0 215 211 
RhreewRivera as. smashes slow eee nee 79 0 333 79 79 0 316 968 
AV GILG yitvOL cee OW Roeper yin ees 25 12 (bie 10 3 0 LRP aera ae ee 
VialG/ Or rise yeclh eet alte POR) ae Eee 3 1 8 2 2 0 6 504 
AVC Cov veaeek MN as MeL Sere na a AU Cy Se Maat 2 2 35 0 0 0 35 86 
Ontario 458). ean Shee eae 11,198 2,933 225048 10,303 6,432 3,024 14,001 7,036 
aries. ume wel eat, vomontrsmttees 100 62 38 93 
Bellevillew you. arene eee ee 95 0 246 95 59 36 191 129 
Brantiord ees se eae elas ee 108 30 421 88 58 30 404 125 
Chaar eae ae etree ims ee 154 27 161 122 78 46 139 69 
Cornwall anh, fsa. ee OR 15 2 89 15 11 4 Ch | Be Aga te 
HorhiErances susie ere aneeeies 5 4 15 3 2 0 1 We Peete: aa 
Orta yam Gay oak 5 sewernataeaisiereiate a5 2738 95 415 242 180 58 180 237 
eae i ML Pe MRT Ae Yt a ea 182 14 242 Paleil 154 10 87 97 
Guelo hee ou Ue Lee alae 195 63 511 138 132 3 548 106 
Parmiltom jidera lass Gomis Ae come 913 169 1,567 743 281 437 852 316 
Kenora Gh na coe eed ke acre ane 26 3 72 25 18 7 64 48 
KINGSTON | carcie we teen e one naleen 334 35 499 278 233 45 250 261 
428 2 609 433 328 104 187 109 
89 0 203 88 73 15 179 58 
490 139 962 447 160 198 684 318 
81 62 273 76 32 42 214 68 
Niagara Falls.) jets 5... east tec enies 264 4] 525 185 125 42 457 439 
NODE APB AY ois ose coon seen clas 228 132 439 300 264 41 244 278 
Orilhial yogis Te tle Ree ae 155 69 199 80 67 2 1 fing Ih AA he hae 
OSHAWA iH. vk eine sie elena et eee 790 8 1,109 664 * 476 188 516 89 
OUI WALLET ee scalsvin eae eee 655 252 1,474 457 156 263 1,021 399 
Owen Sound i225y Se, St ee 77 0 208 102 62 40 128 33 
Pembroke, vat cakes eee tara 172i 0 333 121 103 18 217 254 
Peterborough sy ccee iodo ens 201 176 459 175 148 28 472 75 
RortiAnt burs. seas Veal | ae ie repay 706 20 748 716 704 12 117 574 
Ste Catharines) 2h. ath ee oe eine 848 55 695 415 205 105 420 150 
Pt Phomiase eee ee ee oe oe eee 106 32 154 78 34 34 84 177 
Rarniagie ies Pai kiek. Gipen eeu hea eee 188 14 |. 495 195 121 74 335 104 
Saultcote. Marie: 2... deccoccs sce 362 33 416 251 172 62 189 159 
Bimcoe ss eave cc's oauleee eee ee 67 23 76 44 43 1 48 34 
BStratiord aos «sc bartade heels 136 102 283 98 61 ot 139 81 
SuGDULY 2 sees eee a heen aa 298 160 355 227 172 18 165 284 
DATING ee. eos chon cre eae 350 915 850 396 287 109 434 432 
MT OTONO.o3e5/s' if ous eens eer wee 1,919 65 4,908 1,872 796 1,062 3,253 872 
Welln crepes ic contan clots ace emo 210 115 500 264 186 6 360 93 
WINGKOR Jae ic thes ehitcs aeiae ae oe Se 432 57 1,396 424 266 120 978 303 
Woodstoclks sx.ciichs tacteatatios eauote 157 19 341 157 124 33 199 172 
Manitoha?: 20/65 eet La 3,213 801 5,828 2,668 1,849 656 3,635 1,716 
IB TAN OT sper oie aes Oeics sheeie oe 182 40 805 181 133 45 220 100 
Dauphine yc cock ne tees ee tee 217 3 162 130 116 14 39 208 
LINE On eek, CARO ieee li. Garin a 5 0 9 5 1 0 Saleeccantrrtes 
Portage la Prairie sien. Vemiaskiooes 40 16 39 24 23 0 16 39 
WAMHIDG Rn see ne Li reareinan cca shelters 2,769 742 dole 2,328 1,576 597 3,002 1,369 
Saskatchewan..................0000- 1,286 372 Beeee 1,225 826 387 1,350 737 
Wistevanwte re was cer ce cee aa. 43 41 32 24 24 0 27 


8 
RIGOSE CRAY. Jeet s ota cs, Seekers 169 54 203 143 66 62 78 139 
Worth Battleford... 5. 5.0c. 05 <rae sews 31 7 60 29 31 2 35 9 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 

ae. SSS , Un- place- 

“ora Reported | Unfilled Fe Rist Referred Placed placed ments 

during | end of ain to end € aes 

period period pebidd vacancies} Regular | Casual hea pate 

Saskatchewan—Con. 

Prince Albertses: «td cecuesusuresings + 184 87 224 189 99 66 78 73 
CPI eee a lena. iatete iettele beige a's ote ies 248 12 733 291 193 97 475 233 
Saskatoon PEER e Ao eae Baber, motel, ltehal 244 92 610 235 182 oo 400 119 
Swift. Current.) 9. acess ee ciee.s «apie 67 43 69 55 2 18 185 41 
WiSVIDULN eT sees tee ta shrsteon sees s 118 13 125 115 77 38 9 56 
WOTTON: 4h 5. eae eeaee ahs wicke cere 182 23 221 144 117 51 63 59 
MIDETEA ero ee io aes Geek cree Peele 1,975 236 35128 1,961 1,404 285 1,872 1,466 
Cal earyiic.. faite cMnwe aoeeme ee 858 159 Lois 851 486 176 La 407 
Drumbolleri cs acest eta ceres 4 3 1 1 dB esto od aI os st 14 9 
Edmonton BYANY, fol Se teh eye ee aeatareya's Wiaeate 8 920 28 1,163 912 804 81 452 900 
Lethbridge ats aa isda SgKSUS SES 3) ape iake whi ayer 111 38 188 94 56 13 142 io 
Medicine Hath iratian) « docvin scrile acts 82 8 188 103 57 15 143 75 
British Columbia.................... 2,%07 408 6,061 2,449 1,533 858 4,174 1,284 
IGAMIOOPS eis. herd wile sete ow alddd Me caer ih 0 133 79 62 17 62 56 
CLOWN A a ercen be gs bokepw eioisiciy omens 6 6 12 5 66 25 4 1 Chie nca attain 
INADA TIO Naty ee hes oc eters inkan via phe el oceseiord 93 3 253 82 69 11 163 126 
Nelsonl Turin Mus tein shes nate ae aiff 9 90 19 26 1 81 5 
New Westminster) 0 it!.9 occ deletes « 117 26 272 126 73 23 360 62 
EMCO TICUDE Lb etre al rsisy stale sceseeeets is tase 329 10 401 309 293 12 71 71 
IVAN COUVOT . Sehiicnieke. «lg ciemetsaterlelan 1,072 355 3,314 841 459 373 PUM VAE 390 
AVA CLOLIGU: Neate tele it slovak yess etosorelacleheiats 1,018 0 1,532 968 547 420 646 574 
Canada ee ee ers cake tone 26,8238 7,476 50,230 23,001 14,241 7,560 31,930 ¥225 283 
HUES cvs hidbal A 50-8 a Ay thc CIEE 2 Oat 16, 242 5,310 34,805 14,061 10,816 2,705 23,805 16,693 
WVQOITION Ore wit Nc aiscatre treentie nolteen sk tree 10,581 2,166 15,445 9,270 3,425 4,855 °8,125 5,590 





* 1,463 placements effected by offices now closed. 


to whom was granted the reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 763 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 1,489 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2°5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of #4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bone fide appli- 
cants at the employment offices who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


In the Province of Quebec, there were issued. 


3 certificates at the reduced rate to carpenters 
travelling from Rouyn to Chicoutimi. The 
movement in Ontario was wholly provincial 
and consisted of 552 persons. To points within 
the same zone as the despatching office, Fort 
William was responsible for 51 bushmen, 13 
teamsters, 3 cooks, 2 sawmill labourers, one 
cookee, one camp clerk and one watchman; 
“Port Arthur for 257 bushmen, 48 teamsters, 
20 cookees, 19 carpenters, 11 barn builders, 
14 cooks, 5 axemen, 4 foremen, 4 barn bosses, 
3 truck drivers, 3 tractor operators, 2 watch- 
men, 2 blacksmiths, one scaler, one clerk, 
one assistant mechanic, one hotel general and 
30 labourers for the Hydro Electric; and Sud- 
bury for 24 bushmen, one millhand and one 
cook. In addition, North Bay sent to 
Timmins 7 bushmen, 3 cooks, one clerk, one 
teamster; to Sudbury 4 bushmen; and to 
Toronto one powder man; Pembroke trans- 
ferred to Port Arthur 8 carpenters, and to 


Welland 1 millwright; while London directed 
to Timmins 2 teamsters. Manitoba Offices 
assisted in the transferral of 1,041 workers of 
whom 14 were provincial and 1,027 were inter- 
provincial. Of the former, Dauphin shipped to 
points within its own zone 4 bushmen, and 
Winnipeg forwarded 6 bushmen and 2 farm 
hands; the remaining men journeying to pro- 
vincial points being one electrician and one 
cook proceeding from Winnipeg to Flin Flon. 
The interprovincial movement was to Ontario 
and Saskatchewan and emanated from Winni- 
peg, 18 bushmen going to Yorkton and the 
following to Port Arthur:—917 bushmen, 31 
teamsters, 24 cookees, 6 oilers, 8 cooks, 5 
miners, 4 chore boys, 8 mechanics, 2 shovel 
operators, 2 dragline operators, 2 blacksmiths, 
one steam engineer, one mucker, one ma- 
chine helper, one clerk and one construction 
foreman. Vouchers in Saskatchewan for re- 
duced fare were granted to 8 persons destined 
for provincial employment and 432 for inter- 
provincial. Of the first-named, Saskatoon sent 
to points within its own territory 4 bushmen 
and one sawmill hand and Prince Albert 3 
sawmill) hands.  Interprovincially, Prince 
Albert consigned to Sault Ste. Marie 31 
bushmen, to Edmonton 3 bushmen and to 
Flin Flon 3 sawyers and one bushman. 
Regina forwarded to Port Arthur 267 bush- 
men and to Winnipeg 29 bushmen, and 
Saskatoon despatched to Dauphin 17 bush- 
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men and to Sault Ste. Marie 81 bushmen. 
Alberta certificates were 215 in number, 185 
provincial and 30 interprovincial, all of the 
persons so transferred being sent from Ed- 
monton as follows:—to points within its terri- 
tory,—l144 bushmen, 7 miners, 7 teamsters, 
4 cooks, 4 cookees, 4 mine labourers, 2 car- 
penters, 2 truck drivers, 2 saw filers, 2 house- 
keepers, one accountant, one welder, one 
sawyer, one cat man (oil refinery) one 
lumber handler, one millhand, and one pipe 
fitter; to Prince Rupert 20 bushmen, 5 
painters, 4 sawyers, and to Vancouver, one 


bushman. In British Columbia only one per- 
son took advantage of the reduced fare—a 
farm hand proceeding from Vancouver to a 
point within the territory covered by that 
office. 

Of the 2,252 workers who profited by the re- 
duced transportation rate during January, 
1,739 were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, 498 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 12 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway, 2 by the Northern Alberta 
Railway and one by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the End of February 


Placement activities as reported by Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices during the month 
of January, 1942, together with statistical 
summaries for that period, are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 
received from these offices indicate that con- 
ditions at the end of February were as 
follows:— 

Farming operations in the Maritime Prov- 
inces were confined chiefly to chores, prun- 
ing and odd jobs. Unfavourable road condi- 
tions resulting from heavy storms interfered 
with marketing in some areas, Fishermen not 
engaged in fishing operations were busy build- 
ing traps and repairing buildings. Boats were 
being made ready for herring fishing. In 
Nova Scotia, logging activities were con- 
fined chiefly to chopping, there being few 
applicants for this work. Lumbermen in New 
Brunswick reported that great progress wA&s 
made during the past two months and that 
a great scale of logs and pulpwood had been 
yarded during the winter. The lumber scale 
will exceed that of former years. Portable 
saw mills were working overtime in green 
woods. In northern New Brunswick, large 
quantities of spoolwood were being manu- 
factured. Coal mining continued steady. All 
manufacturing plants, except canneries and 
evaporators, operated full time. Construc- 
tion projects progressed favourably but little 
new work was begun. Freight traffic con- 
tinued to be very heavy, while passenger 
traffic by rail was also heavy and bus traffic 
showed an increase where road conditions 
had improved. Quite a large number of 
women were placed in casual employment but 
only a small number were placed in regular 
employment. 

There was more demand for experienced 
farm hands in Ontario with few experienced 
men applying. In most areas, winter rates 
prevailed but in other areas higher wages were 
offered. Farmers in some areas were becom- 
ing anxious concerning the likelihood of 
Obtaining help when spring work opened. In 
the northern section of the Province, logging 


operations were reduced considerably and 
while no lay-offs of any consequence had 
taken place, logging operations will soon taper 
off in accordance with seasonal conditions. 
Men involved in displacements from logging 
were being absorbed in the log haul, despite 
their lack of experience. In the northwestern 
portion of the Province, logging operations 
had reached a seasonal peak and the de- 


mand for experienced loaders, cutters and 


teamsters exceeded the supply. Mining was 
steady with some demand for experienced 
underground miners, few qualified applicants 
being available. Manufacturing concerns, 
with but few exceptions, were very busy. 
Delay in deliveries of essential materials was 
reported in a few cases. Iron and steel, tex- 
tile plants, moulding shops, lumber mills and 
paper mills were busy, operations in two shifts 
and three shifts being reported from many 
centres. The shortage of skilled tradesmen 
in the metal trades continued. Some offices 
reported difficulty in placing men over fifty 
years of age while, in employment for 
women, one large centre reported that em- 
ployment was largely restricted to single 
women between eighteen and thirty-five years 
of age. In the automobile industry and in 
subsidiary plants, the shift to war production 
was occasioning some dislocations but adjust- 
ments were being made rapidly. Construc- 
tion was, in general, rather quiet although 
some offices reported extensive additions to 
large plants. Favourable progress was reported 
on projects underway while repair work 
provided intermittent employment for trades- 
men in many centres. Owing to the continued 
scarcity of domestic workers, numerous orders 
remainded unfilled. Many day workers were 
placed in casual employment. 


In the Prairie Provinces, there was a rising 
demand for farm workers, with few applicants 
available. Many farmers were enquiring con- 
cerning wages for spring work while appli- 
cants were reluctant to accept farm employ- 
ment and were holding back preferring con- 
struction or factory work. The demand for 
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bushmen remained fairly steady, there still 
being a considerable number of unfilled orders. 
Placements continued to be made but other 
applicants refused to go to the woods so late 
in the season. Coal mining had slackened off, 
a number of mines working only three or four 
days a week but no heavy lay-offs were ex- 
pected. Manufacturing remained _ steady, 
supply of workers being sufficient to meet the 
demand. There was little activity in the con- 
struction industry. Some workmen were laid 
off at an airport project while waiting for 
delivery of materials. Cold weather slowed 
down construction on a dam project. There 
was little highway work. Railways reported 
freight, express and passenger service as being 
good. Air transportation also was. good. 
Trade, in general, remained steady. A few 
farm implement firms laid off a number of 
employees pending spring buying. A few 
men’s clothing firms reported difficulty in 
obtaining stock. There was an increase in the 
demand for domestics and housekeepers from 
rural areas and many orders for domestics in 
the cities remained unfilled. There was also 
an increased demand for day workers with 
sufficient supply available at most points. 
Shortage of teachers was reported in 
Saskatchewan. 


Applicants for farm work in British Colum- 
bia were rather scarce. Improved weather con- 
ditions caused an increase in demand. Higher 
wages offered facilitated a number of place- 
ments. The 1941 wrapped apple stock was 
diminishing fast and cold storage stock will 
soon be cleared. Logging operations in Van- 
couver area were nearing capacity, orders 
being easily filled. There was no special 
demand for loggers in most areas although 
placements were still being made. Minor 
labour difficulties were reported. Reforesta- 
tion camps absorbed a few men. Saw mills 
were fairly active. Mines were working full 
time and a few orders for skilled miners were 
unfilled. Manufacturing plants, in general, 
operated on full time. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting a sufficient number of 
stationary engineers to meet the need. Re- 
puirements of the construction industry for 
skilled tradesmen and: labourers were readily 
met, there being some surplus of applicants. 
Four 10,000 ton freighters were launched: from 
British Columbia shipyards. The demand for 
skilled shipyard tradesmen remained brisk. 
Some satisfactory placements were effected. 
Sufficient unskilled labour was available. 
Longshoring was dull. Experienced house- 
hold workers were very scarce. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled “Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission”, under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for January, 1942”. In this section informa- 
tion is given concerning the number of 
applications for work, existing vacancies and 
the number of placements made through the 
Employment and Claims Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. The 
latest available information concerning the 
employment situation in Canada is also given 
in another section, under the heading “Em- 
ployment Conditions at the end of February”. 
The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources :— 
_ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
47645—6 


being from firms employing fifteen workers 
or more. The number of firms so reporting 
January 1, was 12,833, the employees on 
their payrolls numbering 1,657,990, compared 
with 1,688,298 (revised) in the preceding 
month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 2,116 having an aggregate 
membership of 323,598 persons, 4-3 per cent 
of whom were without employment on Febru- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value 
of building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 
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During January the total value of build- 
ing permits granted in 54 of the larger muni- 
cipalities was $4,229,027 compared with a total 
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of $3,569,557 (revised) the value of building 
permits granted in 52 municipalities during 
January, 1941. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1942, 
as Reported by Employers 


In accordance with the movement invariably 
indicated at the beginning of January in the 
experience of the years since 1920, there was 
a decline in industrial employment at January 
1, 1942. The loss, as usual, resulted from the 
completion or suspension of work in the out- 
door industries, and from the closing of estab- 
lishments over the holidays and for inventories 
and repairs. It was, however, on a _ scale 
decidedly below normal, the number of 
persons laid off and the percentage decline 
being the smallest on record for the beginning 
of January. 

The 12,833 employers furnishing data to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported a 
staff of 1,657,990, as compared with 1,688,298 
at December 1, 1941. This was a reduction 
of 30,308 men and women, or 1-8 per cent. 
The latter figure constitutes only from a 
quarter to a third of the average percentage 
loss indicated at January 1 in the years 1921- 
1941. In this period, the contraction at the 
beginning of January has ranged from 34 per 
cent to 133 per cent, averaging 6-6 per cent. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the crude 
index stood at 165-8 at January 1, as compared 
with 168-8 in the preceding month; the latest 
figure was exceeded only by those of Decem- 
ber 1 and November 1, 1941, being 23-5 per 
cent higher than the index of 134-2 at January 
1 of last year, previously the maximum for 
January. 

Since the shrinkage at the opening of 1942 
was decidedly below average, the seasonally- 
adjusted index showed an advance, rising from 
164-8 at December 1, 1941, to 172-3 at the 
date under review. These two seasonally- 
corrected figures are the highest to date; the 
latest gain is the twenty-second in a series 
which has extended uninterruptedly from 
March, 1940. 

Not only were the decreases in employment 
at the date under review unusually small, but 
they also varied from the average in their 
distribution. Thus, curtailment in manufac- 
turing over the last twenty-one years has 
accounted for some 54 per cent of the total 
decline, and construction for about 31 per cent, 
the remaining 15 per cent being divided 
among the logging, mining, communications 
and transportation groups, while trade has 
nearly always shown an increase at the open- 
ing of the year. At January 1, 1942, however, 
the falling-off in manufacturing was decidedly 
Selow normal, the persons laid off constituting 


less than a fourth of the total number released. 
The percentage decline in construction was 
also less-than-average, but only slightly so; 
since the decrease in several other industries, 
particularly manufacturing, was very notice- 
ably below normal, the workers released from 
construction constituted a  larger-than-usual 
proportion of the total reduction. 

The contraction in employment in manu- 
facturing took place wholly in the production 
of non-durable goods, there being a contra- 
seasonal advance in the durable goods class, 
mainly in the iron and steel division. Food, 
textile and lumber plants showed the largest 
losses, but in each case they were of less-than- 
average proportions for January 1. In manu- 
facturing, as a whole, some 7,300 persons were 
laid off; this decline of 0-7 per cent (the first 
to be indicated in a year), reduced the index 
to 187-0, as compared with 188-4 at December 
1, and 187-5 at November 1; these three are 
the highest on record. The latest index was 
over 31 per cent higher than that of 142-5 at 
January 1, 1941. 

Among the non-manufacturing groups, 
services, mining, transportation and: construc- 
tion and maintenance showed curtailment; 
that in transportation and construction was 
below normal, but in services and mining, the 
loss rather exceeded the average. Employ- 
ment in the latter at January 1 continued 
to be adversely affected by industrial disputes. 
On the other hand, logging, communications 
and trade reported improvement, which, in 
the case of the first two groups, was contra- 
seasonal. The gain in trade was above normal, 
although it was smaller than that recorded 
at January 1, 1941. 

Following are the unadjusted, general 
indexes of employment at January 1 in the 
years since 1926, based on the 1926 average 
as 100:—1942, 165-8; 1941, 134-2; 1940, 116+2: 
1939, 108-1; 1938, 113-4 and 1937, 103-8. 

For January 1, 1941, 12,467 employers had 
furnished returns showing that they had an 
aggregate staff of 1,316,774 men and women; 
as compared with 1,364,601 in the preceding 
month, this was a reduction of 47,827, or 3-5 
per cent. The largest losses had then taken 
place in the non-manufacturing industries, 
particularly in construction. 

The general slowing down of ‘industrial pro- 
duction over the holidays, together with the 
contractions in employment in the industries 
affected by seasonal conditions, resulted in a 
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considerable reduction in the payrolls distrib- 
uted for services rendered in the last week 
in December. While the decline in employ- 
ment in the Dominion amounted to 1-8 per 
cent, that in the reported earnings was 6-1 
per cent. The payrolls disbursed at December 
1 had aggregated $46,132,298, while those 
distributed at January 1 were given as $43,- 
314,727. The average per capita earnings paid 
out at the former date amounted to $27.32, as 
compared with the average of $26.12 paid at 
the latter. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


In the first twenty-eight months of the war, 
employment generally in the Dominion has 
shown unprecedentedly large advances; the 
few interruptions to this expansive movement 
have been almost wholly due to seasonal cur- 
tailment in the industries greatly affected by 
the seasonal factor. From September 1, 1939, 
to January 1, 1942, the index rose by 38-6 
per cent. The importance of this gain is 
emphasized by comparison with that of about 
143 per cent in the five years ending 1939, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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while in the period from 1921 to 1939, the 
general index rose only by approximately 28 
per cent. 

It is estimated that the firms co-operating 
in the monthly surveys of employment have 
enlarged their working forces by some 462,000 
persons from the outbreak of hostilities to 
January 1. Quite apart from the seasonal 
aspect, this figure tells only part of the story, 
since the smaller firms which are not covered 
by the monthly returns must also have cer- 
tainly added considerably to their personnel. 
The armed and the auxiliary forces have 
likewise absorbed large numbers of men of 
working ages; in many cases those having been 
withdrawn from industry have had to be 
replaced by substitutes from various sources. 
The growth in industrial employment and the 
withdrawals from civilian life have undoubt- 
edly brought about far-reaching changes in 
the pre-war industrial, occupational, sex and 


age distributions of workers in the Dominion. 
At present, no information is available respect- 
ing the last three of these distributions, while 
changes in the industrial pattern are only 
partially indicated in the statistics now on 
record. 

The advance in employment in manufactur- 
ing as a result of the war has for obvious 
reasons been greater than that in the other 
industries. From September 1, 1939, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, the staffs of manufacturers furnish- 
ing current statistics to the Bureau were 
increased by approximately 373,000. As a 
result, the index number of employment in 
factories rose by over 62 per cent in the 
twenty-eight months. This gain greatly 
exceeds that of 38-6 per cent given above for 
all industries. 

The growth in the durable goods industries 
has been of particular significance. From 
100-4 at the outbreak of hostilities, the index 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND: EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at January 1, 1942, and at December 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and 
Earnings of these Employees in One Week in November and One Week in December. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 








Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 
Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 
Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 December | November Dec Nov 

(a) Provinces “$ $ $3. $ 
Maritime Provimces.................ccccceeeeeeees 137,595 140,618 | 3,056,001 | 3,332,030 22-21 23-70 
Prince:Waward [sland’: tee ere sine tei ice 2,310 2,282 , 143 47,643 19-98 20-88 
ING Vat SCOLIAS sl jeldccite ao A OO eee eae 82,507 82,461 | 1,832,244 | 2,029,773 22-21 24-61 
MNO WHSTUNS WICK Wront hare were ae ion co eres aren ave 52,778 55,875 1,177,614 1, 254, 614 22-31 22-45 
CAT YC) To Ga ae ReneS Ee LE Si ae vorrei 510,415 524,932 | 12,340,403 | 13,266,706 24-18 25-27 
OnEATI Oi hee tee ee PRN ee 700,455 705,878 | 19,181,245 | 20,449,041 27-38 28-97 
Prairie Provinces. 0.0 (26 occ cn ta donne sca easeenios 177,761 183,306 | 5,017,844 | 5,158,660 28 -23 28-14 
Manitobaisg.titehseeironccs cite ee eee eee ene 83,421 84,836 | 2,347,654 | 2,385,533 28-14 28-12 
Saskatchewan'f. ce: sikic: pacnnetoctiseieniateaeaccerniee 33,104 36,706 904,793 991,210 27-33 27-00 
ATDEr tad cdasslevate-ddrnaenctevae asics Genet eens eee es 61, 236 61,764 | 1,765,397 | 1,781,917 28-83 28-85 
British: Columbia fk es Stetee ig eohevealetoenayals 131, 764 133,564 | 3,719,234 | 3,925,861 28 -23 29-39 
Canada ce ter 5 oh eee eins 6 1,657,990 | 1,688,298 | 43,314,727 | 46,132,298 26-12 27-32 

(b) Cities 
Montreal sick \s jade ob a Poke oe a tare ee ea ness 237,232 242,752 | 5,917,893 | 6,472,592 24-95 26-66 
Quebec: Citys cece cl aan oer «oie. casion elon ison aecieioneeater: 27,242 27,025 559,405 608,012 20-53 22-50 
i OLODUO 2s. iors.s.cqsverb-e 0 -stasn Greve levers ate telat teers ona te ete 216,623 220,255 | 5,808,154 | 6,282,854 26-81 28-53 
Ottawa Pare each eee ee aoe eee eee oles 22,387 21,675 521,655 553, 982 23-30 25-56 
PRAM TIGOMY oo ccassofers sysidheidischers Serna Gisieaoeeragere eens 58,241 58,287 | 1,670,480 | 1,770,257 28-68 30-37 
Windsor eco ro eee ee eee eee eee: 33,849 33,179 | 1,173,882 | 1,254,703 34-68 37-82 
WANT PO Forint Siem sists, suesaree ela sles oie Sia ae Ghee Cee nara tates 54,495 55,355 1,411,708 1,444, 964 25-91 26-10 
VN COUV OD ire! sisots te Rlabereisiere sera lore Ts eee arate tare acter far 58,737 58,414 | 1,534,605 | 1,627,281 26-13 27-86 
(c) Industries 

Manufactirint 705 occ os iniechic trescio-cts oe Serene een» 972,565 979,858 | 25,590,151 | 27,579,080 26-31 28-15 
DurablesGoodser rei ckads os os ae ae ea teeeea 494, 687 491,796 | 14,208,362 | 15,272, 258 28-72 31-05 
INon-dirable-Goodsa....\ Sec «uicterola teers Stree 459,784 469,333 | 10,800,152 | 11,696,317 23-49 24-92 
HlectricWightiand Power c. v.20. sade sede secs - 18,094 18,729 581,637 610, 505 32-15 32-60 
FOLD ee ee ee IW a) cnc arelchoan eeereadaetaness 76,575 74,264 | 1,360,900 | 1,331,095 17-77 17-92 
Mining 8h vaieeva ian ge eerste ei fe Oe Cae ees 83,459 86,283 | 2,687,345 | 2,924,207 32-20 33-89 
Communications so. seek... cs cen cca ane ee ee 26,928 26,879 756, 162 739,473 28-08 27-51 
"TRANSPORtAtION Jk. oo du datetwretn ss ao ele eae i 127,460 131,573 | 4,523,484 | 4,597,415 35:49 34-94 
Construction and Maintenance...............-+eee0e- 156, 669 180,194 | 38,708,116 | 4,349,018 23-67 24-14 
BOLrViCES cose ccinoeneeiiainilstavan te ne be oromere aie eens 37,429 37,968 626,350 636,001 16-73 16°75 
Trades. Hetero st te nae eke de ee ene Aan 176,905 171,279 | 4,062,219 |} 38,976,009 22-96 23-21 
Eight Leading Industries......................... 1,657,990 | 1,688,298 | 43,314,727 | 46,132,298 26-12 27-32 
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number in this class has risen to 213-3 at the 
latest date, or by over 112 per cent. The 
number of persons employed in this category 
constituted: 59 per cent of all those reported 
in manufacturing at January 1, 1942, a pro- 
portion greatly in excess of that of 40 per 
cent engaged in the durable goods industries 
at the outbreak of hostilities. 


Employment in the production of non-dur- 
able goods has also increased substantially 
since September 1, 1939, the index rising from 
141-9 at that date to 167-0 at January 1, 
1942. These industries are ordinarily much 
quieter during the winter, owing to seasonal 
curtailment, particularly in the food groups. 
In spite of this factor (which also operates in 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avsracs 1926=100). 

















Industries 1Relative Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 
Weight 1942 1941 1941 

RE AMULACUUTIN Gees sentra en iota Oe eee eee eee ee os wie Rak Cena 58-7 187-0 188-4 142-5 
Animal products—ediblek . WH Ase «Meee noceeeaeRale we owe hoheece: 2-0 167-1 178-4 162°6 
MUI ANGEDTOUUCLS.. neon decic seis coaeiet ata oh ene Wane, en oe. NN eer it 0-2 118-6 127-8 112-9 
MERUNOTWANCPLOGUCTB er cet sat eier eee ttn. certs tae er Meme Li) Uma tei 1-7 140-0 144-1 116-3 
Boots ancdishoos eset ihe) ete. aa eel Sepee eh e MEE 5 A ay, 1-1 131-5 133-8 110-4 
UIST) BN GsprOGUCtB ec sors octet tc ae en eee wee). ok ee 3-5 107-3 112-9 90-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... (RIS ORES CRO EINES Ae ark RIE Serta cine 2-0 93-6 99-9 77-7 
HUEnitUTe Lee eae PRINS eel. URI See NER Py Spree ee ER ead: 0-6 116-0 118-4 106-2 
Ocherlumbor products .n ce. kere wa oe sk o aoeie ble cardi banderas 0-9 150-8 156-2 120-2 
MusicalinstrumentsiWns) pater Peis, ade aoe ae ne cnmee. . Uodan ee teeane 0-1 85-9 86-1 63-9 
Prana pronuets—edible ys (arnt aut « eink «sa hlde . dct eeetaade sce be ot tone s 2-8 146-3 158-3 126-3 
Pulp and paper products 5-0 132-7 134-6 116-7 
UI Pan depaper newes ae ses Meee ete ates Pde ass 's DRE RLSE ENS 2-2 121-8 124-1 107-2 
POPOL GLOUNCES acl dole as cobs uk aes cca eu he does soe wo ca Eee sc euls ee 0-9 187-9 191-5 144-9 
PEMtN And PUDLEHINGs Wirral ated noe lee west oe nle cE eee 1-9 128-1 128-8 119-2 
Rubber produc tenes ser mete poe bere eeu Nan Sie kobe) TRUE Sie 1-1 138-9 148-0 116-9 
FROXGILG PrOGUCES Maa Aria tcie cicteate sis slel ops cedars Masato ae ete cies se 8-5 161-8 165-6 146-8 
PPhrogd, | Varnand Clovne anise cere ME te EEE Bi sls ols bigie Satan 3-2 174-6 176-2 162-7 
Cotton yarn end olothy cA utes. eiatace «bails saree Ys cite v's « o have ye bide 1:5 127-5 129-4 122-5 
WOOlens van and ClOGiin cus atic ceiticarivec een chieiic tes coins ee 0-7 198-4 199-4 180-1 
Arciticial silkvand silk ZOOdS a: <vtteae neta eee is oo cuiraette 0-7 580-3 582-9 543-0 
PIOCIOLY ONG HI POOKSi Ged s. ss. 82s winctecaie gays baile A Ridin « + « diawerde sake 1-4 144-3 147-8 134-0 
Garments and personal furnishings.................ccceeceeccccecees 2-9 157-1 164-0 138-1 
OLHOP CxS HFOGUCES aide cs 2c SRO Tal a tee iene als sos daw Nene 1-0 165-4 167-3 145-7 
PRODACCO mee aT Et crnc Wad cet ios tl eee sumac pt Amin let. sc camden 0-8 160-6 116-1 146-9 
PUNCEREOR OR oar rr a cee ee catia ee eee Ete oak useeaten 0-8 231-0 235-2 193-8 
Chemicals and-allied products. £005). Ee eS, onc loc lowes 3:4 447-5 447-0 227-0 
159, @1RSG ANG BLGHO PLOAUCES 44 hid aid ms <alewivmistvAiccie's daelsanle 5 vo due'e yi Gabe 0-9 130-7 136-4 106-0 
PACCONCAICHC ONG DOWER cle tate es acc cae creiaale Cees hc ons see lst mek 1-1 142-1 147-1 142-5 
réctritalonparatie ly ACi sat ee eb eee Aa eRe cis a a Goatees 1-9 227-9 230-4 179-5 
TY OR ANCL ALOU DEDAUOL EY te), oni be whens Goan ohh sam Prine «1 emcdecmame 20-6 252-1 248-0 160-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products 1-9 240-3 237-7 181-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles) sans sear acted ean oc cee 1-6 244-8 241-1 172-6 
ACTICHIGULAL IID OINON tse sateen emilee eee eiactoe iisccr en 0-6 110-9 110-2 88-4 
EANOIVOINCION eet TON Soe ee nee eee hee eh PT 8-1 213-5 210-0 143-7 
AUCOmObiles AndipAntssan =A. ./cmtce eae see eee ewe cae eee ee 2°3 263-7 260-0 208-3 
Steel shipbuilding and.repairing 300) ei iA oa. 1-6 586-7 587-9 273-2 
ETCA TING ApH ANCESy eC Raa amie lash tte eer sisclet eee ei 0:3 155-1 163-8 143-3 
ironjandisteelifabrcation, (n.0:8.)c.cesl- ch cee cine ces moose cles ose ee 1-0 261-9 257-4 196-9 
Foundry and machine shop products...............ecceccececcecceees 0-8 266-5 258-5 175-6 
©theriron and steel, products: sash ewes oot ne cere corisceecces een. 4-7 370-8 360-8 181-7 
Dons errous matal produets..Ot isin See de le «ies oe tad Siaicldiielns on enables 2-8 315-5 306°6 219-5 
Non-metallic mineral products..............sceeceeeees Reco) ste svealoavate, eres 0-9 183-8 185-0 174-7 
PUSCEMIABC OUR. Eee Paine Coe ae ATS «bas se cso oot hole bv eeide ds 0-6 253-5 257-2 161-7 
MGQUUEAee Cree LM Ot), meee eS CLAaee os Sem M eng suk Sebo sls « aibee ee ps 4-6 258-1 250-3 276-1 
DES rrr nol recor Peete cx NEE SRT oe aOR asd TU MS ac PERRO 5-0 177-5 183-5 167-6 
CO ple oma trac fe Re yee See GE I oh ane Le 2 eae A oy 9 1-7 101-1 101-2 96-3 
IOtALIC OLeae ACLs iets ca eiteacta ee Sees Melted NOU case owidinodhinns 2°7 351-1 369-1 340-5 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)............ccesccccceccccccevcvcees 0-6 160-2 167-4 131-3 
MVGTEAUITIICAUNOTIS NS oc ec i a IE ee 1-6 100-8 100-6 90-2 
IOLORTAD Deus er eae. ah hy salon wipe R tds WEN Ue fb oc eNO c's ive ova Sencha 8 0-4 116-8 117-0 101-6 
PO ICD ONCR ee cies PO ie teccilts PES. vic tA SE + oo ole vial bic aio viewed eames 1-2 96-4 96-1 87-1 
te CARISTMOTUREIOMN Pe ee cies occa ae Rie sok oe eta oe bles bis o slewormbisartnns 7-7 101-1 104-1 88-7 
Street railways and cartage 2-1 147-0 149-5 136-7 
POAT TSU Ric Fit mick uses Res cds eee OR Pale ahis-acslapslaecoeh ants 4-5 92-5 91-9 80-2 
SHIMpINE ANd BLOVEMOTINE seco cis Ve Oee 6 ode CE OUs oe bee vale cs nc dOonedbes 1-1 82-6 98-7 65-5 
Construction and Maintemance................... cece ccc ce eee cee eeces 9-4 124-7 143.4 83-0 
Pe WiLdin es Pak, tile ta cee Mees haere. cap tiie ts whic bc hie nln de ateow tons 3°8 146-8 167-3 108-9 
ABEL WEY Ula, Porte Ce EES ow cnet h ge Oe ion oho bac ak cesar eae 3-7 157-9 192-8 84-4 
Masia y 0 is); vb. a eae STG. yt er RE oa ated 1-9 72-0 74-1 53-7 
SOOEMICCS Va. Reese MED ade MOOR nd ARES steed ols Danc ots Soles suse 2-3 168-0 170-4 149-5 
EiGtels GN PostAUranes. sores ave odes ods Cle dss cds ale we nf oo Date bee ee 1:4 162-1 162-7 143-5 
earsonal: Coliefiy laundries oes kaise cookin aisle ni alddbe « s ayereass 0-9 178-1 183-8 159-9 
ee REO eee re Sh ns HP UE Pua Pic AAS elk nisin dh dleuninisiorase en vetoes 10-7 172-4 167-1 160-8 
EACLE Ree pat oe te ee ec MO eT eee Cole sek mera one calc cubisenoaiee gales 8-4 185-8 177-8 172-1 
WV DOlOSRi Gir 7 ere ae eee omimee, ON WN FAS). ae cA drum lacl occ sea ge 2-3 136-7 138-5 131-3 
FUR OTL ESS 2g oo Re aS te, ae Re Roatan Cora sand SApU yA 100-0 165- 168-8 134-2 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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the case of many lines in the durable goods 
class), employment in the large majority of 
manufacturing industries was in considerably 
greater volume at the latest date than it was 
at September 1, 1939. 

The non-manufacturing industries in the 
first twenty-eight months of war have also 
shown important advances; these, however, 
are not comparable in extent with those in 
manufacturing. In these divisions, the com- 
parison between the situation at the outbreak 
of war and that at the beginning of January 
is also greatly complicated by seasonal 
movements in industry. This factor partly 
accounts for the particularly large gains shown 
in logging and trade, as well as for the sub- 
stantial decline in construction at January 1, 
1942, as compared with September 1, 1939. 
In mining, employment in the twenty-eight 
months has increased by 5:7 per cent, in 
communications, by 15-5 per cent, in trans- 
portation, by 12-3 per cent, in services, by 10-7 
per cent, and in trade, by 27-8 per cent, while 
the reduction, in construction amounted to 
18-1 per cent. 

All provinces have shared in the expansion 
recorded in the first twenty-eight months of 
war, and the eight cities for which data are 
segregated have also shown important increases, 
which have exceeded those indicated in the 
various provinces to which the municipalities 
belong. 

Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the tenth tabulation of 
statistics of weekly earnings as reported by 
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establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons 
and over, are contained in the present report. 
The figures are preliminary. 


The 1,657,990 men and women employed at 
January 1 by the 12,833 establishments furnish- 
ing information to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics were paid $48,314,727 for services they 
rendered in the final week in December. In the 
last report, these establishments had indicated 
a staff of 1,688,298 employees, whose earnings 
in the period of observation in November had 
amounted to $46,132,298. A decrease of 30,308, 
or 1-8 per cent in the number of employees 
was accompanied by a loss of $2,817,571, or 6-1 
per cent in the aggregate weekly payrolls. The 
decline, which follows a succession of ad- 
vances, was due in the main to the loss in 
working time over the holiday season, and to 
that resulting from curtailment of operations 
in some of the more highly seasonal industries. 
The last report had shown increases in the 
personnel and the payrolls, the former rising 
by 0-7 per cent, and the latter by 1-9 per 
cent. 


For the first time in many months, the per 
capita earnings declined, falling from $27.32 
in the last week in November, to $26.12 in 
December. The reduction is undoubtedly 
seasonal in character, there having invariably 
been a recession in employment, and conse- 
quently in payrolls, between December and 
January in the period since 1920. The per 
capita average, while lower than in the last 
week in September, October or November, was 
higher than in any preceding week for which in- 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Jamal O28 iF Be 100-7 SS) et Ue Be OSS ACE De 
ania hip LOO te sti oh 109-1 UNDYED p05) 20 SOURS oc Sta I oe 
Jane wl, .L950e. ete 111-2 TSEC PR TR aot A elle aks en ee 
Jami 195s. 6. Le 101-7 LPO + SV] ae eon mmetete cl, .cac eae 
Jatoba A Vas Sacre 91-6 ‘Nie Mn WGN es ee I een Rie 
Jane, 19338... 2.88 78-5 OOo sete, seem val agape ac. | acaestee sys od 
ata L984 Few 88-6 WAS Re at ey UL SS ee ee 
AE Wo wend an Ao ts Se eeiae Ag 94-4 O90) 2) fale beet ee (3) etn 
Janina,” 19300. sees 99-1 LOS sis | gery meratenl reer eres | oa Tae 
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Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economie Areas 
as at Jan. 1, 1942. 
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Norst.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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formation is on record. The following are the 
more recent weekly averages: In August, 
$26.04; September, $26.37; October, $27.02; 
November, $27.32 and December, $26.12. 

-The earnings of the 1,688,005 employees re- 
ported by the 12,795 establishments whose 
returns were tabulated in the last report, had 
amounted to $46,128,842 in the last week in 
November, the per capita average having been 
given as $27.33. The present report shows 
sight alterations in some of the figures pre- 
viously issued, mainly as a result of the 
inclusion of late returns. 

Table I contains a summary of the statistics 
of earnings for the provinces, the eight leading 
cities, and the main industrial groups. Table 
II gives index numbers for a comprehensive 
list of industries in the Dominion, while Table 
III gives information for the leading indus- 
tries by provinces and economic areas. The 
statistics are subject to revision. 

Pending the establishment of a more satis- 
factory basic period for an index number of 
earnings, the data furnished for the last week 
in May have been revised to serve as a starting 
point from which may be measured the current 
changes in the purchasing power distributed in 
payrolls by the establishments co-operating 
in the current surveys of employment and 
earnings. The employees of such firms con- 
stitute a large proportion of the total working 
force engaged in industries other than agricul- 
ture in the Dominion. The presentation of 
the figures of earnings in the form of an index 
number gives a clearer picture of the situa- 
tion than can be obtained from the use of the 
current aggregate or average per capita figures. 
The latter especially are very considerably 
affected by the dilution of labour which has 
been a marked feature of the situation in 
recent months. 

The firms furnishing information for the first 
of January, as already stated, reported the dis- 
bursement of $43,314,727 in salaries and wages 
for the final week in December, as compared 
with $46,132,298 in the last week in November, 
while the payrolls that the same employers dis- 
tributed to those on their staffs at June 1 for 
services rendered in the last week in May 
amounted to $38,594,713. An index number 
based upon this figure stood at 112-2 in the 
final week in December, compared with 119-5 
in the last week in November. The decline in 
the latest period of observation is the first to 
be indicated in the brief record of these statis- 
tics, the movement having been steadily up- 
ward during the summer and autumn; the 
index of earnings in the period of observation 
in June was 103:9; in July, 106:9; in August, 
109-8; in September, 113-3 and in October, 
117-3. Meanwhile, an index number of employ- 
ment, recalculated on the comparable base, 
rose to 102-9 at July 1, 105-0 at August 1, 


106-4 at September 1, 108-4 at October 1, 109-6 
at November 1, 110-4 at December 1, while 
at January 1, it was 108-4. Thus, the falling- 
off in the earnings distributed at the beginning 
of January, for the reasons already given, ex- 
ceeded that in employment. Until the last 
report, however, the increases in payrolls have 
been at a relatively higher rate than those in 
the number of employees, notwithstanding the 
employment of growing numbers of inexperi- 
enced workers whose earnings are usually 
lower than those of employees having longer 
service. It seems probable that a resumption 
of these trends will be indicated in the next 
report, since the factors contributing to this 
situation may be expected to continue in opera- 
tion. Among these factors may be mentioned 
the growing concentration of workers in the 
highly-paid heavy industries, the continuance 
of wartime cost-of-living allowances, in some 
cases at rising rates, and the extensive use of 
overtime work; seasonal declines in activity 
in those industries reporting a considerable 
proportion of casual workers will also doubtless 
be reflected in higher average earnings, despite 
the anticipated further dilution of labour. 

Until recently, the preliminary index numbers 
of payrolls in manufacturing showed more 
pronounced gains than those in all industries, 
even though large numbers of inexperienced 
workers were adidded to the personnel; the cur- 
tailment of operations over the holidays, how- 
ever, affected the earnings of factory employ- 
ees to a rather greater extent than those of 
other classes. The index in manufacturing de- 
clined from 123-4 in November to 114°5 in 
December, a loss of 7:2 per cent; this exceeded 
that of 6:1 per cent reported in the all-indus- 
tries index in the same comparison. The fol- 
lowing are the index numbers of payrolls in 
the last week in the indicated months: May, 
100; June, 103-6; July, 107-3; August, 110-8; 
September, 115-4; October, 120-4; November, 
123-4, and December 114°5. Meanwhile, the 
index of employment on a comparable base, 
which had risen to 112-1 at December 1, showed 
a decline at January 1, lowering it to 111-3; as 
already stated, the falling-off was decidedly 
below normal. A comparison of the data with 
those prepared by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows somewhat similar 
movements, from May 15 to December 14. The 
American Index of payrolls in manufacturing 
had advanced by 18:2 per cent, and that of 
employment by 7:6 per cent, while at January 
15 the increase in the earnings was 20-3 per 
cent, and in employment, 6-2 per cent. 


Earnings by Industries 


.Manufacturing—The 972,565 persons em- 
ployed at January 1 by the co-operating manu- 
facturers throughout the Dominion were paid 
$25,590,151 for their services in the preceding 
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week. The same firms had employed 979,858 
persons at the beginning of December, and had 
disbursed $27,579,080 in earnings in the last 
week in November; a decrease of 0:7 per cent 
in the number of employees was accompanied 
by that of 7-2 per cent in their aggregate 
earnings. The per capita average accordingly 
also showed a reduction, falling from $28.15 in 
the last week in November, to $26.31 in the 
last week in December. 

There was a further moderate advance in 
the employment afforded in the durable goods 
division of manufacturing, but the earnings in 
this class were lowered as a result of stoppages 
over the holidays; the increase in the former 
was 0:6 per cent, while there was a reduction 
of 7 per cent in the reported payrolls. In the 
non-durable class, the decrease of 2 per cent 
in employment was accompanied by that of 
7:7 per cent in the reported earnings, the rela- 
tively greater falling-off in the latter also being 
due to loss in working time at the holiday 
season. 

The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
products, largely petroleum products; those in 
the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, beverage 
and pulp and paper industries were also un- 
usually high. These classes employ a large pro- 
portion of males, and require many highly 
skilled and experienced workers. 

In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and 
textile groups, in which considerable numbers 
of females are employed; not only are the 
earnings in these categories affected by the 
sex distribution, but also by the age distribu- 
tion of workers therein, since the women tend, 
in the main, to belong to the younger age 
groups. In considering the relative earnings, 
it must also be noted that the existence or 
the absence of overtime work is also a factor, 
while the employment of any. considerable 
number of casual workers greatly affects the 
per capita earnings in any industry. 


Logging—tIn logging, there was an increase 
of 8-1 per cent in the number of employees 
reported, accompanied by a gain of 2-2 per 
cent in the aggregate earnings; the disparity is 
due, in general, to the fact that those added to 
the working forces are usually taken on at the 
lower rates of pay, while it is also probable 
that a number of camps closed down for the 
holidays. The per capita average showed a 
decline, falling from $17.92 in the last week in 
November, to $17.77 in the last week in 
_ December. It must again be mentioned that 
the figures of earnings given in this report 
make no allowance for the value of board and 
lodging, frequently a part of the remuneration 
of employees in logging camps. 
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Mining —Employment in mining showed a 
seasonal decline of 3:3 per cent, and there was 
a decrease of 8:1 per cent in the aggregate 
earnings, most of which took place in the 
metallic ore division, in which conditions in 
December continued to be affected by an in- 
dustrial dispute; the slackening in operations 
over the holidays also contributed to the dis- 
crepancy in these percentages. The statistics 
show that 83,459 persons were paid $2,687,345 
for their services in the last week in December, 
a per capita figure of $32.20. The average per 
employee in the last week in November had 
been $33.89. 


Communications—In communications, there 
was a gain of 0:2 per cent in the number em- 
ployed, and of 2:3 per cent in the weekly 
earnings. The average pay envelope contained 
$28.08 in the period of observation in Decem- 
ber, compared with $27.51 in the same week in 
November. 


Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported at January 1 an aggregate work- 
ing force of 127,460 men and women, whose 
earnings in the preceding week amounted to 
$4,523,484. The former figure was lower by 3:1 
per cent tham that at December 1, while the 
reported earnings in the last week in Decem- 
ber were lower by 1:6 per cent than those dis- 
bursed by the same employers in the final week 
in November. There was, however, a consider- 
able increase in the average earnings of the 
individual, which rose from $34.94 in the last 
week in November, to $35.49 in the same 
period in December. 


Construction.—Construction was seasonally 
quieter, there being a loss of 13-1 per cent in 
the number of workers, and of 14-7 per cent in 
the reported earnings. There were reductions 
in employment and earnings in building, rail- 
way and highway construction and mainten- 
ance. The per capita earnings in the group 
as a whole declined: from $24.14 in the last week 
in November, to $23.67 in the period of obser- 
vation in December. 


Services —The service establishments furnish- 
ing returns showed a seasonal decrease in the 


~number of their employees, together with a 


reduction of about the same proportion in the 
aggregate earnings reported. The contents of 
the average pay envelope were therefore prac- 
tically unchanged, being $16.73 in the final 
week in December, as compared with $16.75 in 
November. These averages are lower than in 
any other industrial group, partly because of 
considerable proportions of female and part- 
time workers, and partly because the earnings 
quoted exclude the value of board and lodging, 
in many cases a part of the remuneration of 
employees in hotels and restaurants. This 
group accounts for some 61 per cent of those 
in the service industry. 
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Trade—In trade, there was a gain of 3-3 
per cent in the reported employees, accom- 
panied by an advance of 2-2 per cent in the 
aggregate payrolls distributed. The reported 
per capita earnings slightly decreased, falling 
from $23.21 in the last week in November, to 
$22.96 in the last week in December. Many 
of the extra workers employed about the 
holiday season were part-time employees, 
whose earnings were consequently below the 
average. 


Finance —In the financial group, 62,632 men 
and women were reported to have earned 
$1,870,457 in the last week in December, a 
per capita average of $29.86. In the last re- 
turn, their employees had aggregated 62,947, 
and their earnings, $1,854,470, an average of 
$29.46 per employee. The inclusion of the date 
for financial organizations raises the general 
per capita figure of earnings in the Dominion 
to $26.26 in the last week in December, as 
compared with $27.40 in the same period in 
November; without the finance group, the 
average for the Dominion in December was 
$26.72, and in November, $27.32. 


Earnings by Provinces 


A review of the data for the various areas 
shows generally lowered employment in most 
of the provinces; the exceptions were Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia, which re- 
ported minor gains. As a result of the holi- 
days, all provinces recorded declines in the 
aggregate payrolls disbursed by the co- 
operating establishments. The losses in the 
weekly payrolls ranged from that of 0:9 per 
cent in Alberta, to 8:7 per cent in Saskatche- 
wan, and 9-7 per cent in Nova Scotia. 

The average per capita earnings were gener- 
ally lower, except in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan, where the decline in employment rather 
exceeded that in the reported earnings, with 
the result that in each of these two provinces 
the average pay envelope in the last week in 
December was slightly higher than in the final 
week in November. 

Table 1 gives preliminary data on employ- 
ment and earnings for various industries in 
each of the five economic areas. The indus- 
trial groups included are those employing con- 
siderable numbers of persons. With very few 
exceptions, the aggregate and average earn- 
ings in the various industries in each province 
were lower in the last week in December than 
in November. In Quebec, the decline in pay- 
rolls in manufacturing lowered the per capita 
average in that group to a figure that was 
below the all-industries average, in the former 
the average being $24.06, and in the latter, 
$24.18; this is the first time in the period of 
observation that such a situation has been 
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indicated. In Ontario, the average in manu- 
facturing declined from $29.68 in the last 
week in November, to $27.59 in December, 
while the general figure fell from $28.97 in 
the former to $27.38 in the latter period of 
observation. These losses exceeded the re- 
ductions in the Dominion as a whole. 


Earnings by Cities 


Although there were increases in the number 
of employees in Quebec City, Ottawa, Windsor 
and Vancouver, the aggregate payrolls de- 
clined in these centres, aS well as in the re- 
maining cities for which data are segregated. 
The losses in earnings ranged from that of 
2-3 per cent reported in Winnipeg, to 8:6 
per cent in Montreal. In Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
the declines were rather greater than in the 
province to which the city belongs. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Seasonally reduced activity was reported in 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia, where the trend was 
slightly upward; the losses ranged from 
0-8 per cent in Ontario and 0-9 per 
cent in Alberta, to 2°8 per cent in Que- 
bec, 5°5 per cent in New Brunswick and 
9-8 per cent in Saskatchewan. Employment in 
all five economic areas was brisker than at the 
beginning of January of last winter, or of 
any year for which statistics are available. 


Mantime Provinces:—The contraction in em- 
ployment in this area at January 1, 1942, 
took place in New Brunswick, there being 
small gains in Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia. In the Maritime Provinces as a unit, 
employment declined in manufacturing, log- 
ging, mining and construction, the losses in 
the last-named being greatest. On the other 
hand, transportation showed seasonal improve- 
ment. Within the manufacturing division, 
there were considerable gains in iron and steel 
plants, but lumber, food and pulp and paper 
mills released employees. 

Statements were received from 927 establish- 
ments in the Maritime area employing 137,595 
persons, compared with 140,618 at the beginning 
of December. This recession of 2-1 per cent 
practically coincided with the average recorded 
at that date in the period, 1921-1941, although 
it was rather larger than the decrease in em- 
ployment noted at the beginning of January 
of last year. The index then, however, was 
some 54 points lower than that of 183-9 at 
the latest date, when it was higher than in any 
other January of the record. 

A total of 883 employers had furnished data 
for January 1, 1941, showing an aggregate pay- 
roll of 96,811 workers, compared with 99,231 
in the preceding month. 
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Quebec—The curtailment in Quebec at the 
beginning of January was decidedly below 
normal in the experience of the years since 
1920, being also much smaller than that indi- 
cated at January 1, 1941. The index, at 175-0 
at the latest date, was over 35 points higher 
than that of 1389°6 at the opening of 1941, 
previously the maximum for January in the 
twenty-one years for which statistics are avail- 
able. The latest index was, indeed, exceeded 
in this period only by the figures for Novem- 
ber 1 and December 1 of 1941. 


Manufacturing showed a falling-off, mainly 
in the textile, lumber, rubber, clay, glass and 
stone, leather, pulp and paper and food plants. 
Logging, transportation, construction, mining 
and services also reported losses; those in trans- 
portation and construction were considerable 
but in the remaining divisions they were small. 
On the other hand, seasonal improvement 
took place in hotels and restaurants and re- 
tail trade, and within the manufacturing 
division, in tobacco, chemical, iron and steel 
and non-ferrous metal factories. In many 
cases, operations will have been resumed early 
in the New Year in the establishments which 
were partially or wholly closed over the 
holiday season and for purposes of inventory. 
The labour forces of the 3,210 co-operating 
firms aggregated 510,415 workers, as against 
524,982 at December 1, 1941. 

For January 1, 1941, 3,120 establishments 
had reported a staff of 400,193 men and: women, 
compared with 429,146 in the preceding month; 
the index then stood at 189-6. 


Ontarto—Manufacturing in Ontario showed 
seasonal declines, widely distributed among 
the branches of this industry. The greatest 
reductions were in the lumber, textile, food 
and rubber divisions, while smaller losses took 
place in pulp and paper, electrical apparatus, 
leather, clay, glass and stone, chemical and 
other factories. On the other hand, tobacco and 
iron and steel plants were decidedly busier. 
In the non-manufacturing industries, there 
were contractions in services, mining, trans- 
portation and construction. Logging and retail 
trade, however, showed further improvement. 

A combined staff of 700,455 was employed 
by the 5,545 businesses from which returns 
were received, whose employees had numbered 
705,878 at December 1. This decrease of 
5,423 persons, or 0°8 per cent, was the 
smallest recorded at January 1 in any year 
since 1920; the loss was decidedly below 
normal, the average loss at January 1 in the 
period, 1921-1941 being about six per cent. 
The latest index, at 172:6, was many points 
above that of 141-1 at the same date in 
1941, being at its maximum for January in 
the period of observation. 
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The firms furnishing data for January 1, 
1941, had numbered 5,382, and their employees, 
564,158, as compared with 570,481 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—Shrinkage on a scale 
shghtly larger than that noted at the opening 
of 1941 was reported in the Prairie Provinces 
at January 1, 1942, when statistics were tabu- 
lated from 1,808 employers of 177,761 workers, 
or 5,545 fewer than at December 1. This 
contraction was much below average in the 
experience of the last twenty-one years. The 
index at the date under review stood at 131-4, 
as compared with 116-2 at January 1, 1941. 
There were reductions in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta at the latest date, that in 
Saskatchewan being greatest. 

Manufacturing, communications, transporta- 
tion and construction showed losses at the 
beginning of January, 1942, the largest of these 
being in construction. In the manufacturing 
division, the greatest declines were in food 
and clay, glass and stone plants, while lumber 
mills were busier, and slight improvement 
was reported in iron and steel works. Em- 
ployment also increased in logging, mining 
and retail trade, the gains in the last-named 
being considerable. 

For January 1, 1941, 1,777 establishments 
had reported 152,570 employees, a loss of 
3,438 as compared with the preceding month. 
The index then was over fifteen points lower 
than at the date under review. 


British Columbia.—The recession in British 
Columbia involved fewer workers’ than 
that indicated at the beginning of January 
of last year, being also smaller than the 
average loss at January 1 in the period, 
1921-1941. The 1,843 employers furnishing 
information reported 131,764 persons on their 
staffs at the date under review, as against 
133,564 at December 1, 1941. 

Lumber and food factories, logging, construc- 
tion and transportation recorded curtailment, 
that in construction being most extensive. 
On the other hand, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal plants and retail trade were 
more active. Employment generally was in 
much greater volume than at January 1, 1941, 
when the 1,303 co-operating firms and branches 
had employed 103,042 men and women; the 
index then stood at 116°0, compared with 
142-5 at the opening of 1942. These two 
figures are the highest for January in the 
period. since 1920. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment in Hamilton showed little 
general change; in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, curtailment was indicated, while 
the trend was upward in Quebec City, Ottawa, 
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Windsor and Vancouver. Employment in 
each of these centres was brisker than at 
January 1 in 1941, or any other year of th 
record. / 


Montreal—The recession in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than at 
January 1 in any earlier year for which in- 
formation has been compiled, with the ex- 
ception of 1935. Statements were received 
from 1,853 establishments with 237,232 em- 
ployees, as compared with 242,752 at December 
1, 1941. A contraction was shown in manu- 
facturing as a whole, the largest losses being 
in food, textile and leather plants; on the 
other hand, employment in iron and steel 
continued to expand. Among the non-manu- 
facturing industries, services, transportation. 
and construction were slacker, while employ- 
ment in retail trade was seasonally active. 
The index, at 156-5, was considerably higher 
than at the beginning of January in 1941, 
when 1,809 firms had reported payrolls aggre- 
gating 191,216 persons, compared with 197,640 
in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Manufacturing showed a moderate 
increase, but services and construction re- 
leased employees. The 221 co-operating em- 
ployers in Quebec City enlarged their staffs 
from 27,025 at December 1, to 27,242 at the 
beginning of January. The general gain was 
contra-seasonal in the experience of other 
years of the record. A loss had been indicated 
at the same date in 1941, and employment was 
then at a lower level, according to the 218 
establishments making returns, which had em- 
ployed 20,094 men and women. 


Toronto—Toronto firms showed a seasonal 
decrease in personnel at January 1, 1942. The 
reduction was smaller than usual for the time 
of year; 3,632 persons were laid off by the 
1,908 firms furnishing data, reducing their 
working forces to 216,623. The index stood 
at 168-8, as compared with 171-6'in the pre- 
ceding month; these two are the highest in 
the record. The January 1, 1941, figure had 
been 137-1. 

As compared with December 1, 1941, there 
were losses in manufacturing at the date under 
review, the most noteworthy being in the 
textile, food, rubber, printing and publishing 
and non-ferrous metal groups, while iron and 
steel workers afforded more employment. Con- 
struction, transportation and trade were 
slacker. 

Returns for January 1, 1941, had been tabu- 
lated from 1,847 employers of 178,365 workers 
at January 1, compared with 177,407 in the 
- preceding month; the improvement than indi- 
cated was contra-seasonal, 

Ottawa—tThere was a falling-off in manu- 
facturing in Ottawa, but transportation, con- 
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struction and trade were brisker. The result 
was a moderate increase in employment on 
the whole; the staffs of the 245 reporting 
establishments included 22,387 men and 
women, as compared with 21,675 in the pre- 
ceding month. A smaller gain had been re- 
corded at the same date of last year, when 
the index of employment was many points 
lower. Statements had then been furnished 
by 241 employers with a personnel of 17,838. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 341 
firms in Hamilton employing 58,241 workers, 
as against 58,287 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing showed a falling-off, mainly 
in electrical apparatus, textile and food plants, 
while iron and steel works afforded more em- 
ployment. Trade was also more active, but 
other groups showed little general change. 


-This decline in manufacturing as a whole was 


the smallest reported at January 1 in any 
of the years for which statistics are available. 
The 335 establishments co-operating at the 
same date last year had reported 44,762 em- 
ployees, compared with 45,068 at December 
1, 1940. The index then was many points 
lower than the latest figure of 178:5, which 
is the highest ever recorded at the opening of 
the year. 


Windsor—There was an increase in activity 
in Windsor at the beginning of January. The 
gain was mainly in manufacturing, notably in 
the iron and steel industries; trade was also 
brisker. Construction released a few work- 
ers, while little general change was shown in 
other divisions. Returns were compiled from 
200 firms with 33,849 persons on their staffs, 
as compared with 38,179 in the preceding 
month. Employment was at its maximum 
for the period of observation, being con- 
siderably greater than at January 1, 1941. 
The trend then had also been upward, accord- 
ing to information from 196 business men, 
whose payrolls had then included 26,800 men 
and women. 


Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing 
and construction declined moderately in 
Winnipeg, the largest loss in the former being 
in vegetable food factories. Transportation 
and trade, on the other hand, showed improve- 
ment, that in the last-named being on a 
fairly large scale. The 561 co-operating 
establishments reported 54,495 employees, 
compared with 55,3855 in the preceding month. 
This decrease was seasonal, but was below 
average in the experience of the last twenty 
years. The index, at 130-7, was many points 
above that for January 1, 1941, when returns 
had been tabulated from 545 employers of 
51,451 persons. 


Vancouver—Heightened activity was indi- 
cated in Vancouver, according to information 
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from 586 firms employing a staff of 58,737, 
as compared with 58,414 at December 1. A 
decrease had been noted at the same date of 
last year, and the index then was nearly 38 
points lower than that of 166°6 at the 
beginning of January. There were losses in 
lumber and food, manufacturing, and in con- 
struction and transportation, while iron and 
steel plants and retail trade showed improve- 
ment.’ For January 1, 1941, 576 establishments 
had reported 43,858 men and women on their 
paylists, compared with 44,159 in the pre- 
ceding month. ; 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing.—As already stated, the de- 
cline in employment in manufacturing at 
January 1, 1942, was the smallest ever re- 
ported at that date, there being a loss of 
0-7 per cent as compared with December 1. 
This compares very favourably with the 
average reduction of nearly seven per cent 
from December to January in the years since 
1920. The shrinkage at the date under re- 
view, as in January of other winters, was 
partly due to comparatively brief shutdowns 


for inventory and over the holiday season. | 


In each of the preceding years for which data 
are now available, employment has shown 
partial recovery in the weeks succeeding 
January 1. On the average, this has amounted, 
up to the date of the next report (February 
1), to about 50 per cent of the decrease indi- 
cated at the opening of the year. 


The manufacturers making returns for 
January 1, 1942, numbered 7,069, and their 
staffs aggregated 972,565, compared with 
979,858 at December 1. The index fell from 
188-4 in the preceding month, to 187-0 at 
the date under review. As compared with 
142-5 at January 1, 1941 (previously the 
maximum for that date), there was an increase 
of 31-2 per cent. 


The seasonally corrected index rose from 
190°6 at December 1, 1941, to 199°5 at 
January 1. The latter was the highest figure 
recorded in any month for which statistics 
are available. 


The most extensive reductions at the date 
under review were in vegetable food, textile 
and lumber factories, which released 3,869; 
3,049 and 2,944 employees, respectively. 
Large losses also took place in pulp and 
paper, rubber, leather, and clay, glass and stone 
plants, while there were smaller reductions in 
fur, beverage, electrical apparatus and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing establishments, and 
in central electric stations. On the other 
hand, tobacco, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metal and chemical works afforded more em- 
ployment. The gain in iron and steel was 
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most pronounced, greatly exceeding the im- 
provement which had been indicated at Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, in such factories, in which the 
trend previously had almost invariably been 
downward at the beginning of January. The 
expansion in iron and steel (the twenty- 
fourth successive increase in asmany months), 
resulted in the greatest volume of employment 
yet recorded in that industry, which employed 
some 342,000 men and women at January 
1. This was 20:6 per cent of the total number 
on the staffs of the co-operating employers 
in all industries at the date under review. 

The index numbers of factory employment 
(1926=100) at the first of January in recent 
years are as follows:—1942, 187.0; 1941, 142-5; 
1940, 118-2; 1939, 104-3; 1988, 108-6; 1937, 
102°4 and 1936, 96-8. 

The 6,814 manufacturers making returns 
for the same date in 1941 had reported a per- 
sonnel of 733,367, a decline of 11,614 workers, 
of 1-6 per cent, from the preceding month. 


Logging—Bush operations, on the whole, 
showed a further gain at January 1. The 
experience of the years since 1920 shows that 
there is customarily, though not invariably, 
an exodus from logging camps over the holi- 
day season. Employment was quieter than 
in January of 1941, or of 1988, but was more 
active than at that date in any other year of 
the record. The latest index stood at 258-1, 
compared with 250-3 in the preceding month, 
and 276-1 at January 1, 1941. A combined 
working force of 76,575 was reported by the 
468 co-operating camps, which had employed 
74,264 men in the preceding month. Improve- 
ment was shown in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while elsewhere, 
moderate reductions in staff were indicated. 


Mining —There was a seasonal contraction 
in mining operations at the beginning of 
January, there being losses in the extraction 
of metallic ores and of coal and other non- 
metallic minerals. Returns were _ received 
from 422 operators having 83,459 employees, 
compared with 86,283 at December 1. A 
rather smaller decrease had been indicated 
in mining as a whole at January 1, 1941, when 
employment was nevertheless in smaller 
volume; the index, at 177-5 at the latest date, 
was some ten points higher than at January 
1 of last year, previously the highest in the 
record for that date. 


Commumncations—A slight contra-seasonal 
increase in personnel was reported in tele- 
phonic communications, while telegraphs re- 
ported an insignificant reduction. Activity 
in the communications division as a whole was 
greater than at the beginning of January a 
year ago, or of any other year since 1931. The 
payrolls of the companies furnishing data rose 
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from 26,879 in the preceding month, to 26,928 
at January 1, 1942. 


Transportation—The curtailment indicated 
in transportation was on a smaller scale than 
that noted at the same date in 1941, being 
also decidedly less-than-average for the 
beginning of January in the experience of the 
years since 1920. The index, at 101-1, was 
higher than at January 1 of 1941 or of any 
other year since 1930. There were reductions 
at the date under review in street railway 
transportation, cartage and storage and in 
shipping and stevedoring, those in the latter 
group being pronounced. On the other hand, 
steam railway operation showed some improve- 
ment. Information was received from 6557 
employers, who reported 127,460 workers at 
January 1, as compared with 131,578 in the 
preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance—As already 
mentioned, the loss in personnel in construction 
at the date under review was below the 
average for January in the experience of the 
last twenty-one years being also smaller than 
that noted at January 1, 1941. The index 
of employment in construction, at 124:7, was 
many points above that of 83-0 at the same 
date of last winter, and was also the highest 
for January in the period since 1920. 

Statements for January 1, 1942, were tabu- 
lated from 1,448 contractors and divisional 
superintendents, whose staffs aggregated 156,- 
669, a decrease of 18-1 per cent as compared 
with their December figure of 180,194. High- 
way construction showed considerable curtail- 
ment from the preceding month, and there 
were also large contractions in_ building 
while smaller reductions were reported in rail- 
way construction and maintenance. 


Services—There was a decline, on the 
whole, in the service group at January 1; 
employment in hotels and restaurants slightly 
decreased, and laundries. and dry-cleaning 
establishments were seasonally slacker. The 
co-operating firms in this division, numbering 
613, reported 37,429 employees, as compared 
with 37,968 in the preceding month. A 
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moderate gain on the whole had been noted 
at the beginning of January, 1941, but the 
index was lower than at the date under 
review, when it stood at 168-0. This figure 
was the highest in the record for the beginning 
of January. 


Trade—Trade afforded considerably more 
employment, the general gain being greatly 
above the average at January 1 in the years 
since 1920. It was, however, smaller than 
that recorded at the beginning of January 
of last winter. There were seasonal losses in 
wholesale establishments, but large additions 
to staffs were reported in retail stores. The 
2,195 employers furnishing returns had 176,905 
persons on their staffs, compared with 171,279 
at December 1. The January 1 index stood 
at 172-4, as compared with 167-1 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 160-8 at the same date in 
1941. Employment in trade at the opening 
of the present year was in rather greater — 
volume than in any other month in the 
period of observation. 


Finance.—At the beginning of January, 761 
financial institutions and branches reported a 
staff of 62,632 employees, compared with 
62,947 in the preceding month. The index 
stood at 121-3; in the preceding month it 
was 121-9, while at January 1, 1941, the figure 
was 112-4. The addition of the returns for 
this group to those furnished for the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade industries brings the total number of 
persons included in the January 1 survey of 
employment, to 1,720,622 in 13,594 establish- 
ments, and lowers the index of 165-8 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 163.6; when 
the employees of the co-operating financial 
organizations were added to the general figures 
for December 1, 1941, the index was lowered 
from 168-8 to 166°5. At January 1, 1941, the 
general index had been 134-2, while that in- 
cluding the financial organizations was 133°5. 

Index numbers of employment for the 
Dominion, in industries other than finance, 
are given in Table 11. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of January, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


Reports were tabulated at the close of 
January from 2,116 labour organizations hav- 
ing a total membership of 323,598 persons, 
of whom, 14,066, or a percentage of 4:3, were 
without work, in contrast with percentages of 
5-2 at the close of December and 6-6 at the 
end of January, a year ago. 

The moderate improvement shown in Janu- 
ary over the preceding month was due prin- 
cipally to decidedly better conditions among 
lumber workers’ and loggers, pronounced 
seasonal expansion for garment workers, and 
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substantially higher levels for steam railway- 
men; these increases were more than sufficient 
to offset moderate seasonal reductions in work 
afforded members in the building and construc- 
tion trades. In comparison with December, 
fair advances were observed in Ontario and 
British Columbia; in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta there were nominal 
increases, only. On the other hand, there 
were fractional recessions in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba. In contrast with reports tabulated 
for January, 1941, noteworthy expansion was 
apparent in Quebec, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia; in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, and Ontario there were advances 
on a moderate scale, while in Manitoba there 
was a slight contraction. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
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Regina and Saint John there were advances 
of somewhat lesser degree and in Toronto and 
Edmonton there were nominal gains, only. 
Winnipeg was the only city in this comparison 
to reflect a contraction in work and the 
decrease there was not pronounced. 

The chart, which accompanies this article, 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1936, to date. The 
curve of unemployment in January, 1942, 
rested at a moderately lower level than in 
December, 1941, thus reflecting a fair increase 
in available work. The point of the curve 
rested at a substantially lower level than at 
the end of January, a year ago, thus mani- 
festing noteworthy improvement during the 
period under review. 

There were 657 reports tabulated from 
unions in the manufacturing industries. These 
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in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. In con- 
trast with the preceding month, Toronto 
unions indicated a substantial increase in work 
and in Montreal and Vancouver, also, there 
were fair advances; fractional increases, only, 
were reflected in returns received from unions 
in Saint John and Edmonton, while in Win- 
nipeg and Regina there were nominal contrac- 
tions; in Halifax there was a tendency toward 
slightly reduced employment. In comparison 
with conditions at the close of January, a year 
ago, members in Montreal, Halifax and Van- 
couver were substantially better employed. In 
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organizations had a combined membership 
of 147,319 persons, of whom, 4,602, or a per- 
centage of 3-1 were without work, in contrast 
with percentages of 4:7 at the end of the 
previous month and 4:8 at the close of Janu- 
ary, 1941. In comparison with December, 
impressive expansion due to the re-opening of 
the season, was apparent in reports received 
from unions in the garment trades. Among 
cigar and tobacco and leather workers there 
was a slightly upward movement; nominal 
increases, only, were noted for bakers and 
confectioners, papermakers, hat, cap and glove 
and woodworkers. Electric current employees, 
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textile and carpet -workers, tailors, butchers, 
meat and fish packers, jewellery workers, mine, 
mill and smeltermen, and gas workers were 


reported as being fully employed. On the- 


other hand, fractiomal decreases in work 
afforded, were reflected in returns received 
from unions of soft drink workers and print- 
ing pressmen. Conditions for members in 
the iron and steel trades and among metal 
polishers and clay, glass and stone workers 
remained unchanged, the high levels shown in 
December, continuing during the period under 
survey. Slightly reduced activity was observed 
for rubber workers and general labourers; 
among fur workers there was a noteworthy 
contraction. A large majority of the trades 
participated in the advance over January, 
1941. A considerably higher employment level 
was observed for members in the iron and 
steel trades. The situation as reported by 
papermakers, printing pressmen and textile and 
carpet workers also reflected appreciable in- 
creases in work. From the percentage view- 
point, especially, rubber and woodworkers were 
much better employed. On the contrary, an 
appreciable contraction was observed among 
leather workers and a noteworthy decline was 
indicated for fur workers. 

Reports were received from 55 unions of 
coal miners, whose total membership was 
22,114 persons. Of these 226, or a percentage 
of 1-0 were unemployed. This percentage was 
identical with that shown in the preceding 
month. In January, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment stood at 2-4. In contrast with 
the preceding month, unions in Alberta and 
British Columbia reflected nominal increases 
and in New Brunswick members were reported 
as fully employed. On the other hand, in 
Nova Scotia, there was a fractional recession. 
In comparison with the situation at the close 
of January, 1941, New Brunswick unions, as in 
the previous comparison reported their mem- 
bership as being fully engaged. Conditions 
in Alberta and British Columbia reflected 
appreciable advances; in Nova Scotia there 
was a nominal gain, only. 

Reports were tabulated from 247 unions in 
the building and construction trades. These 
organizations had a total membership of 
36,671 persons, of whom, 5,214, or a percent- 
age of 14:2, were without work, in contrast 
with 10-6 per cent in December and 17-4 per 
cent at the close of January, a year ago. In 
contrast with December, a minor increase 
was noted among tile layers, lathers and 
roofers; fractional advances, only, were in- 
dicated by steam shovel and dredgemen and 
electrical workers. On the other hand 
nominal contractions were reflected in reports 
received from unions of plumbers and steam- 


fitters and hod carriers and building labourers. 
From the percentage viewpoint, bridge and 
structural iron workers and granite and stone- 
cutters manifested noteworthy contractions, 
but as their memberships are small, these 
changes involved but few workers. Seasonal 
influences were largely responsible for the sub- 
stantial decreases in work afforded bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and carpenters and joiners. An 
upward trend over January, 1941, was shown 
in a majority of the trades. Much higher 
levels were observed for carpenters and 
joiners and hod carriers and building labourers; 
among bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
plumbers and steamfitters, and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers there were advances of 
lesser degree. From the percentage viewpoint, 
although involving but few members, steam 
shovel and dredgemen were much busier; a 
nominal advance, only, was apparent for 
electrical workers. On the other hand, bridge 
and structural iron workers, although but few 
members only were involved, indicated a note- 
worthy contraction. A substantial decrease 
in work afforded was noted for painters, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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decorators and paperhangers and much lower 
levels were observed among granite and 
stonecutters. 

Reports were received from 855 organiza- 
tions in the transportation industries. The 
total membership was 75,463 persons, of whom, 
2,379, or a percentage of 3:2, were unemployed, 
in contrast with percentages of 4-9 in Decem- 
ber and 5:3 at the end of January, 1941. 
Moderately higher levels prevailed for navi- 
gation workers and steam railway employers, 
when contrasted with December; among 
teamsters and chauffeurs the increase was 
nominal, only; while street and electric rail- 
_ way employees reported the same percentage 
of members out of work, as that shown in 
the previous month. In comparisom with the 
situation in January, 1941, conditions among 
steam railway employees improved substan- 
tially and appreciable expansion was apparent, 
also, among navigation workers; fractional 
advances only were in evidence among team- 
sters and chauffeurs. The situation among 
street and electric railway employees, as im the 
previous comparison, remained unchanged. 

Returns were received from 10 unions of 
retail shop clerks whose aggregate member- 
ship was 3,193 persons. Of ‘these, 4, or a 
percentage of 0:1 were without work on the 
last day of January. This percentage was 
identical with that shown in December. These 
members were reported as being fully engaged 
in January, a year ago. 

Reports were tabulated from 97 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined member- 
ship was 9,981. Of these, 185, or a percentage 
of 1:9 were unemployed, in comparison with 
0-5 in December and 1-9 at the end of 
January, 1941. 

At the close of January, in the miscellaneous 
group of trades, there were 151 reports tabu- 
lated. These showed a total membership of 
11,991 persons, of whom, 205, or a percentage 
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of 1:7 were without work, in contrast with 
2-3 per cent in December and 3:9 per cent 
at the end of January, a year ago. In com- 
parison with the previous month, minor 
advances were apparent for hotel and 
restaurant employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen; a fractional increase only was in 
evidence among barbers. On the contrary, a 
nominal decline was observed among un- 
classified workers; among theatre and stage 
employees a slight contraction was noted. In 
contrast with conditions in January, a year ago, 
stationary engineers and firemen indicated an 
appreciable advance and among hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees 
conditions improved, although to a lesser 
degree; among barbers a nominal increase 
only occurred. On the other hand, a tendency 
toward reduced activity was in evidence among 
unclassified workers. 

Returns were tabulated from 6 unions of 
fishermen having a total membership of 2,578 
persons, of whom, 350, or a percentage of 13-6 
were without work, in contrast with percent- 
ages of 17:7 im December and 21:0 in 
January, a year ago. 

Reports were received from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was given as 2,768, of whom 307 were 
unemployed. This was a percentage of 11-1. 
The percentage without work in December 
was 30°3 and at the end of January, 1941, 
the percentage of unemployed members stood 
at 9-4. 

Table 1 shows by provinces the percentage 
of members, who were on the average unem- 
ployed each year from 1931 to 1941, inclusive, 
and, also, the percentage of unemployment 
for January of each year from 1931 to 1940, 
inclusive and for each month from January, 
1941, to date. Table 11 summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as Table 1. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During January, 1942 


The January report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics includes returns from 162 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits. and of this number 
112 reported detailed operations. The re- 
maining 50 advised that no permits had been 
issued during the month of January while 
42 municipalities had failed to report at the 
close of February 12. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of January is $6,288,995. 
Revised values for the month of December 
include returns from 203 municipalities and 
aggregate $8,391,308. Reports were received 


from 54 of the 58 original municipalities and 
show a value of $4,229,027 for January. The 
corresponding revised value for December 
includes 58 returns and is $6,199,652, while the 
January, 1941 value was $3,569,557. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the twelve months of 
the past wear was $135,301,519. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
was $101,047,815, while their corresponding 
value in 1940 was $80,274,350. 

During the month of January new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 78-0 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 23:9. 
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TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1942 
300”*T?vwR[T[Y])Q{XlaN06e220=020O020#0R—@—=$=—=—=—=$=—mmmSoO0TammTSmTNS ee 








Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Porgyite— Total Value. bas vice dene ¢¢acebvorete + ait es ane G/Z2885995) [ac dcaen athe oc 84,000 28,300 1,432,127 
New construction.......... ind sismunce MAE gem opee one weet BO 02 ee ne we ne > 75, 257 5,900 1,159, 609 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ccceeccecccee TVaSSH4S8 WS, SUE 8,743 22,400 272,518 
Residential....... Meitisiel sis claletiastc omelets tisetsisiclein aviereinetereaetets DOS SAO Tete tre ehe oot 75,025 2,800 711,984 
New construction.......... RE et ea Sat ka are 1 50555928 |. deere MIG oUt. See 621,499 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............ccecececeees PACES ROIS Ieper ot a a 3,818 2,800 “90,485 
Tastitutionels? fin. denies. bce ass teas ite « « ceckemenas ATO 235 etraten abal. heeenbe . alias. os Selray 81,800 
INOW GODRIFOUGION, «bcc cs dca, oe Oe ee ee eee SOD SOME ee ae cee eel ee ee ee eee 43,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............cecccececes LOSNOLSHP SH Sree SH See, Bee. 38,800 
SSOPAIMOPCIN LS traci sors skit ce seak atte MERE TEE COS D192 603 th cxcctonserae ke 6,775 16,600 288,083 
New-construction sy .c-2ua eo are ns naw octet Orato ee TSA AZO eaten ones LW S50mpeaeetee sade 212,420 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............0..seseeceee OS aa | ceramic Re aie 4,925 16,600 75, 663 
Industrial eee eee a, Bae SA REL ase Petree 2835) 806.1 eee 2,200 8,900 330,895 
New construction. ..:)-4 3/556 eee eee eee 25290 $836 Mie eet 2,200 5,900 271,550 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............0..seccceees SAH TOQOK So cme eee 3,000 59,345 
OtherBurldingye oer eee see les eee ialejcite Hieteletetele ee OL SO LOR ener See teen eS Coie le 19,365 
New construction). ese dan ee ee een ere LOFOSS EA e eee selene eee cere, Cee 11,140 
Additions, alterations, repairs.................ececeees BQ ADD alt Osa uted tal. oma Pos a ae ee ule 8,225 


Provinces (Concluded ) 


Classification of Permits _ — 
Saskat- British 








Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Ail Permits Total Value... Wade eee eee ee ee 3,764,250 77, 633 \ 202,905 144,154 555,626 
New construction e347... Sei far ore ae ena sup 2,881,043 46,895 198,450 89,268 449,140 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............cceceecees 883 , 207 80, 738 4,455 54,886 106,486 
Residentiah.. fagiivs .) sisal ei eeaee CHASE its eas os 4 514,638 32,418 6,035 82,322 373,569 
New construction..... Pa rie hi rath ct ea es ene A 406,795 17,180 4,450 46,893 337,568 
Additions, alterations, reprirs.............eecceceecee: 107, 843 - 15,238 1,585 35,429 36,001 
BAACICUUIOMBL. SE. eck cy uted cco eee A eI eed ut an QO ZA Sacer tte 193,000 26,740 9,452 
New constriction! (Vi). 2° 0. We AT ahi ats. 40 OOO SO a ees 193,000 25,740 3,877 
Additions, alterations, repairs............scccccceccecs L225 [ies em aR KN Ne NDE a Meee 1,000 5,575 
COMM EHERCISIVE, ORTAT . ASR Ue TE ok Oe Fa Bp 755 , 443 31,165 3,850 29,032 61,655 
Ne wacons trctiOni ch acs) ema me esa acme oe 516,559 20,165 1,000 10,935 21,500 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............sccesceceses 238, 884 11,000 2,850 18,097 40,155 
Industrial 200i). 28): acu aes wie ye Mg slat lydia, 2,371,701 nea 10) GN ea a a 4,510 103 , 650 
ING W CONSTEUCTION Tes Mee eee cise ane ae aa we ae 1,916,276 Dh, FOO cote ercieets 4,510 80,900 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............eccceccceces 455,425 4500 Pate Riss eyclieatis leet. 22,750 
Other Building, Cesc. .cs'. nt Be cee ee eee ee tee 23), 225 50 20 1,550 7,300 
OW, CONSETUCTIONL 2 Aue. clas trea Cre i Ee een Rta lee ole oe 1,413 OU Teens ease 1,190 5,295 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............ccecceeeee A Deites Ll MON SR rn ie 7 20 360 2,005 
SE BS 2 eS EE ee ep eerie Ae nize towels i ee 


TABLE II.-RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100) 
Sa RE ee i ae 8 Te ee SE TS ae aes ee ee as 





Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building value wholesale Value of Building value wholesale 
Permits issued of . prices of Permits issued of prices of 
Year building building Year building building 
permits materials permits materials 
Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve 
January months months months January months months months 
$ $ $ $ 
a ae 6,288,995 (2) (2) (2) URRY 4 amie 1,185,961 | 21,776,496 13-9 78-3 
AOS Uae o: 4,470,931 135,301,519 | (1) 638-9 10627 || 1832) Fares 3,211,012 | 42,319,397 26-7 77-2 
1940...... 8,350,089 |113,005, 208 (yy e285 96-3) || 1931s. je: 8,401,456 |112,222,845 71-8 81-9 
1s) 1,721,155 | 60,272,379 38-5 89-7 || 1980...... 7,217,397 |166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1938...... 1,859,181 | 60,817,332 38-9 89-1. || 1929) ene 8,416,880 |234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
1 O80 8 oc 1,721,867 | 55,844,999 35-7 94-3 || 1928...... 7,716,587 {219,105,715 140-1 97-1 
193600... 1,302,758 | 41,325,693 26-4 85-3 || 1927...... 5,676,537 |184,613,742 118-0 96-1 
1035, 58." 882,878 | 46,560,623 29-8 81-2 || 1926...... 4,719,534 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
1934...... 707,812 | 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 


1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 2 Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
JANUARY, 1942, AND IN JANUARY, 1941 


“‘N.P.I.’’"—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month! 
“‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Cities 
January January 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Boise ward Island— 
BVIOCLOCOWDesdar tities 2 ste’ aacte es No report 3,200 
Nova Scotia— 
“3 CA Ge Eee SCAR ABORT IB RAE 41,382 56,345 

DVO OME OW 5 ci's fees cartn ser" INGE Ts 1,200 

SSVONGY2 thins Z Ue cen Absa eet at 5,568 18,000 
New Brunswick— 

Fredericton +2):00.s8 cares seeiece N.P.I. N.P.1. 
ENEONCtON (15)... gcse abe do « «ppb No report ING PA 
PSain GSO! cs ie eis. Bee ce ave Peet 22,400 15,760 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 844, 834 435,010 
PUG DCO. oiler sed raeegeee tines oct 40,900 114,690 

Shawinigan Falls................ 2,025 N.P.I. 
~Sherbrooke:t Mena: sajosh see eae 17,000 130,900 
S Proise RR ivieres ncurses wide sacle 24,225 31,975 
*Westmount./...5. 020s eet ss seats No report 2,950 

Ontario— 

Belleville ast. cclscctslate intoiaerecrawiere 200 6,180 
PBFaAntiOrdas se: «ose eset e's alee ete 15,760 52,780 

Chatham i 20bes swtadege. ia disease 5,080 25,800 
SOV VMULEATND fydalalslevarers, oceemieretsieiee ore 20,030 6,950 

AG ED Ls SEARS, 3 No report 26, 600 
EGruel pluses Mis Peatthis he eee INGE 725 
ET AITITIGORY focrsiare colts mice srontronsaroicte 504,959 134,383 
PIGne stone. ee sie eee tee ieee 18,390 65,700 
Sikitcehonon tut. bee aie. weer 10,705 13,967 
LSC CLOMNG ora Cia chassis ole esate meson 22,750 48,375 

Qehawaser eres cota casemate 375 40,675 
SOttaway. ane ateisarsdoe > anes 511, 600 256,300 

OWenbSound cos caters sins aber eeels ,500 0 
*Petenboroug hy . 225. ie eee. k oR he 7,500 6,650 
MIPORGEATGIAUIR Gaia aunts esters Lad aes 7,385 27,248 
PotuCatharines titatie. ca aanees 59,850 261,475 
BORO AGS a tihase « wvechesewone ores «spe 8,600 18,085 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Cities 
January January 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
Satnias sce awe s rare bation Soke ace aut 4,573 6,725 
Sault, Stes Marley ie. sciys ae sei tees 9,580 13, 739 
SSULRCIOLG  etkina seca Nate aeae 300 1,515 
MAP OL ONTO MD | a heed im laniee alee is 633 , 297 360,140 
ESBSG YORK LPs eset sh 03s cps ve lnes 69,300 41,960 
*Windsor STEN Novell ctstttva hotest ot aeae 221,205 41,115 
URIVETRIGO: Wa6F mantles hos eiter , 950 4,350 
Woodstock nackte snrcieteca. cre. 3,418 36,522 
SORE ELD: meet hte. aE 46,800 59,500 
Manitoba— 
*Brandonen. ee Code aes 128 3,300 
Sti) Boniface, hci i slow Bid, 4,655 15,050 
*WaAnTIDOS cutee oo8h BN ala veselstoentbenes 66,350 43,200 
Saskatchewan— 
*Moose JAW... ss ecseesenee deci o's ‘700 N.P.I. 
SEP ORO Ur Ae a Ae Greactcesta it ae 196, 125 51,040 
SReSSKAVOOMN ee he aes cree en oe 1,600 4,500 
Alberta— 
S Cal Gary cnctrcc cee een Oe bck neers 90,984 47,474 
VELGIVONGONS: aecid san Woe bials «Bee wee 36,195 29,535 
Methiborid oeb cre vunsscuneruuaee sotaete 7,600 6,660 
Moedicimedt atic icccaage norte: 9,375 2,925 
British Columbia— 
INGA LIAO meas seseesy Se sucietopore testers elo 4,675 2,000 
*New Westminster.............-. 40,610 49 , 200 
Prince Rupert.iwicces shee owe cs 12,610 15,900 
*VIANCOUMETT: Narlesnsieausye ohlh Ha-d elas No report 12,450 
Nort VANCOUVE!D... ssa ce osiclle oes 396,085 667,040 
ViGrHOM TILES telace tite ete teierelalietace aiate 6,577 15,370 
SOL OTIS rie rerdsck Rie NTE stbbxaiks a0 71,234 218,563 
Total 58 Municipalities........... (1)4,229,027 | 3,569,557 
Total 35 Municipalities...........|(2)3,938,651 3,214, 875 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


154 municipalities only, reporting. 
2 33 municipalities only reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
NOVEMBER-DECEMBER RECORD 


fete British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for January, 1942, summarizes the 
November-December employment situation 
in Great Britain as follows:— 

The number of men and boys registered: at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at December 8 was 
92,343, a decrease of 2,992 as compared with 
November 17. Of this total, 27,578 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuit- 
able for ordinary industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time, or 
otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly 
to return to their former employment, 
numbered 4,426; this was a decrease of 1,488 


as compared with November 17. Those 
registered as unemployed casual workers 
(being persons who normally seek their 


livelihood by jobs of short duration) num- 
bered 9,523 a decrease of 1,261 as compared 
with November 17. 

The corresponding figures: for women and 
girls on the registers at December 8 were 
72,881 wholly unemployed,*8,835 temporarily 
stopped, and 346 unemployed casual work- 
ers. Of those wholly unemployed 2,812 had 
been classified by interviewing panels as un- 
suitable for normal full-time employment, 
and 2,873 had been classified as unable for 
good cause to transfer to another area. As 
compared with November 17 the numbers 
wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 
3,768, those temporarily stopped a decrease 
of 1,263, and unemployed casual workers an 
increase of 24. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances on the registers at 
December 8 was 129,791, as compared with 
138,229 at November 17, and 586,081 at 
December 9, 1940. 
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United States 


Seasonal declines in trade, construction, 
and manufacturing accounted largely for the 
decrease of about 1,235,000 in civil non-agri- 
cultural employment from mid-December to 
mid-January, according to a report issued by 
the United States Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins. The decrease in employ- 
ment in wholesale and retail trade amounted 
to 760,000 workers, and reflected the usual 
reduction in temporary personnel employed 
to handle the Christmas holiday trade. Con- 
tract construction showed a decrease of 
161,000 as a result of reductions in both 
Federal and non-Federal construction. Total 
factory employment declined by 145,000, em- 
ployment falling sharply im consumer durable 
goods industries converting to war produc- 
tion and in many seasonally curtailed non- 
durable goods industries. War industries, 
however, continued to expand at a rapid rate. 
Government employment was reduced by 
57,000 as temporary post-office personnel was 
released. 

Civil non-agricultural employment totalled 
approximately 39,850,000 in January, 1942 and 
was 2,700,000 greater than in January, 1941. 
During the year manufacturing has accounted 
for an increase of 1,500,000 workers. Federal, 
State, and local government employment in- 
creased 443,000, trade rose 250,000; transporta- 
tion and public utilities 250,000; finance and 
service 118,000; contract construction 90,000; 
and mining 26,000. 

The decrease in manufacturing employment 
from December to January was of less than 
the usual seasonal proportions, but was larger 
than the decline that occurred during the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 
The chief reduction among consumers’ dur- 
able goods industries—which are converting 
their facilities, completely or partially, to the 
manufacture of munitions—occurred in auto- 
mobile plants where 50,000 fewer weg earn- 
ers were employed. 


Other consumer durable goods industries 
showing substantial employment declines 
were stoves, radios and phonographs, furni- 
ture, washing machines, clocks and watches, 
jewelry, and silverware. Substantial reduc- 
tions were also reported by the following 
metal working: industries: hardware, plumb- 
ers’ supplies, stamped and enamelled ware, 
wirework, andi lighting equipment. Although 
seasonal factors were responsible for declines 
in a number of the non-durable goods in- 
dustries, shortages of raw materials caused 
decreases in such industries as hosiery, rubber 
tires and tubes, woollen and worsted goods, 
carpets and rags, and silk and rayon. 


Employment for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined decreased 1-3 per cent over 
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the month to 1382:5 per cent of the 1923-25 
average. Factory pay rolls increased 1-8 per 
cent over the month to 178-2 per cent of the 
1923-25 average. Compared with January, 
1941, factory employment advanced 14-7 per 
cent and pay rolls 43-5 per cent. The con- 
siderably greater increase in pay rolls re- 
flects expansion in working hours; overtime- 
payments, and wage-rate increases. 

Among the mining industries, the only sub- 


stantial decrease between December and 
January occurred in quarrying and non- 
metallic mines. Little significant change 


occurred in either anthracite or bituminous 
coal, metal mining or crude petroleum’ pro- 
ducing. The largest increases over the year 
were in metal mining, quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, and bituminous coal mining. 
Changes over the month in the various public 
utilities were of about the usual seasonal 
amounts while telephone and telegraph com- 
panies reported the largest gains over the year 
interval. 

In retail trade, post-holiday employment 
showed the usual seasonal curtailment with a 
loss of 15 per cent, while pay rolls decreased 
12 per cent. Wholesale trade employment de- 
clined seasonally by 1°5 per cent over the 
month, while pay rolls showed virtually no 
change. 





A Factory Nursery Centre in England 


Rowtree and Company, Limited, York, has 
established its own nursery centre within 
the factory to encourage married women with 
children to accept employment. The Com- 
pany considered that ‘it could provide such 
facilities more quickly than the local authority 
and that the expense of providing the 
premises, equipment and staff was justified 
by the acute need for women workers. Under 
the two-shift system work continues from 
6 am. to 10 p.m. and a residential nursery 
would be necessary for night and shift work- 
ers. It was decided, however, to open a Day 
Nursery only. 

The Company’s nursery centre consists of 
a créche for children under two years of age 
and a nursery school for those from two to 
It is staffed by a superintendent, three 
trained nursery workers and several young 
helpers. Average attendance is between 50 
and 60, and the children arrive as early as 
730 am. The factory canteen manageress 
is responsible for providing the children with 
four meals a day and has a special permit 
from the local Food Office which enables her 


to obtain foods suitable for children. Medical 


care is provided by the company’s medical 
department and consists of a preliminary 
examination and a weekly check-up. The 
mothers of the children pay 5s. a week for one 
child, 8s. for two and 10s. for three. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages Order 
in Council contains certain conditions marked 
“A” which are applicable to contracts for 
building construction work, and certain other 
conditions marked “B” which apply in the 
case of contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
-and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and sub- 
contractors. (The full text of this Order in 
Council appears at pages 1226 and 1227 of the 
Lasour Gazette for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any port may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion; (38) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a quota 
of 20 per cent of-the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were susperseded in 1930, in so far as 


wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuation of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken by the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
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work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supphes and equipment, the 
contractor 1s required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the 
contract is made. 
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In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 


In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates 
which has been approved for all work of this 
nature undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising 
the area from Fort William to the Pacific 
Coast). These contracts are subject also to a 
working week of not more than forty-eight 
hours, provision being made that any necessary 
and authorized overtime work shall be paid for 
at a rate of not less than one and one-half 
times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wage schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the ‘B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 
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Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
during February 


During the month of February, the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 109 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Gov- 
ernment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply) appear here- 
under :— 

Group “A” Contracts 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instances where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusitic Worxs 


Alterations and additions to a public build- 
ing at Pembroke, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Estate Walter Beatty, Pembroke, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 30, 1942. Amount of 


contract, $9,349.54. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. . $0 80 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
ANGETEMPeHIN Gy, OTA) ney ee A eeeNe ee LEA eae 0 40 
Sarpenters and jomers.. 4.3.36 4) camele el’. 0 60 
Comment -fiiisheraieshinks wexne chennmes tian. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam .. SVE Ages ts Sage 
Gas. or electric .. 
Drivers .. he ee ee 
Driver, horse and cart .. .. 
Driver, team and wagon .. 3 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 
Engineers on steel erection... .. . 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


(a) = Tel a ae i) 
ODDO WwW LR DD 
S ovr or OD Or or Or 


Motor truck driver and truck .. .. 
Ornamental iron workers . 
Painters and glaziers .. 


Single or double drums .. . 0 65 
Three or more drums .. .. 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary . 0 45 
Eabourers <1, ve 0 35 
Lathers—metal .. 0 60 
Linoleum layers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 0 40 
1 40 

0 55 

0 55 

0 75 


Plasterers .. SAMI as lata eee GE Dee 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


material)... tk tei ee aes vat 5 0 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. . RIOR e 0 65, 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp. .. .. 0 40 > 
Roofers, sheet metal .. . 0 65 
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Per hour 

Sheet metal workers .. f. pe oda $0 65 
PN SCUG bers ee i cued a cts (yA Saea Ln 0 70 
DVHISCIDASONG ld ba! 2 SF ek da banal inti bela 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

UO RUST Sy hat her ee ten ect Werk Ti atearaes 0 40 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. 2... 5. 0 90 
PEC TR CE Ej) ps osiebes diy SEY Boh hd foe: eine 0 30 
Waxers and polishers (floor);. 2... <. ..°.. 0 40 
Welders and burners—on steel erection .. .. 0 90 


Construction of a new extension to the 
Immigration Hospital, Savard Park, Quebec 
City, P.Q. Name of contractors, Jobin 
Brothers, Inc., Quebec, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 29, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $130,920, and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. .. ... $0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. . 0 85 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) .. ..... 0 
WISeksmi thew, Gaiden’ Osu cca elke 0 60 
ipimcksrmitie® vel perd 6.022 6 cher god eae 0 45 
Boilermakers on construction or erection .. .. 0 87 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 65 
Cement finishers . 43 OR Soe 0 65 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SS PeALAAuS Weal. |i. 

Gas.,or elec. .... 
Drillsrunners |.) 20,68 
PO TIVETS tai dpe) wae 
Driver, horse and cart .. . 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. . 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. 
Elevator constructors .. ...... .. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers .. . 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums .. . 

Three or more drums .. 
Engineers on steel erection .. mea rr 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 
Mabourers:.,. A eyes 
Lathers—metal .. .. .. 
Linoleum layers .. 
IMiaehMiStSly ernest seed eeptesune 
Machinists’ helpers .. .. .. .. 
Motor truck drivers . bleh saa 
Motor truck driver and truck .. . 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. 
Painters and glaziers .. ... 
Plasterers .. AST ERA B Cat See MR Ah ap EMR OT Se 
Plasterers’ helpers. (mixing and tempering 

TA LOLTEL) Mewar ait ieeues eae « wars 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 
Rieversu(general) as sia ee. get dadediesns. 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp... .. 
Steam shovel— 

HINSIN Ors tee seee flee OTS Ls: 

Cranemenyra a... 

Firemen . 

Oilers .. SPACER portant 
Shovel operators (gas.) .. 
Sheet metal workers . 
Stonecutters . 
PCGRCINASODE sia en cn las ot RE apn be 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MMOMGAr) iy | EAP LAs BRIVIS eee eee 0 45 

Bthictiral steel! workers. ey. 35°sk. Sel ee oe 0 87 
Terrazzo layers .. 


Oo 2 2: ooo 8S] 0°95 
SIDED] 
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Per hour Per hour 
Terrazzo finishers and siete Mae febes 29055 Compressor operators (gas, or elec.) .. .. .. $0 55 


Tile setters (asphalt) . Lisiaisd as centromere 0 70 


Tile setters (ceramic) . 0 80 
Tile setters’ vgn (all men fausianid 3 help 

TEAC ESIDEM)! Pore dave Mee es, Gal wee sve cheered tally ote 0 45 
Watchmen .. .. APES LRG aNe 0 40 
Waxers and ul chiens icon)... es 0 55 
Welders and burners—on steal creo $s 0 87 


Construction of a Recreation Building and 
three Staff Residences at the Military Hospital, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Concrete Construction, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, January 
21, 1942. Amount of contract, $128,498 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Asbestos insulation workers . $0 85 
Brick: and hollow stile, layers... .eer errs oe 0 92 


Garpentersi-and: yoiners, Qaiposi see eiee nee 0 81 
Cement finishers .. .. .. SOP ALIA 0 64 
Cement and concrete mixer -peperatonse 

SUCHIN wae ns sated hush te lies oe ops Cea eet ee 0 64 

TVG CERI CI ho” eins 0d Pace) Palen Sem MR Cee 0 58 
WOnIVersi oN ene OAS ES drat. BREE ea 0 40 
Driver, horse anid aren Pa. Ms IER SER: 0 55 
river, wheam ,ANnG. WAGON ssa. sew oc a eterno 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 87 
HlevALOLVCONStMUCLOFS! Stier eetelnes faves 1 00 
Elevator constructors’ holes RSET 45 ae Pa 0 70 
IBPUC IGEN GRP MOR TO GENS CUPS Ce conc d Lala 0 46 
Lathers—metal .. .. . 0 87 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and nual : 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers .. . 0 78 
Painters and glaziers .. 0 74 
Plasterers . 3 i 0 90 
Plumbers and SteamB tors F 0 90 
Shinglers (wood) .. . 0 81 
Shinglers (asbestos) . 0 69 
Sheet metal workers . A 0 82 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. 0 87 
Terrazzo layers .. 0 81 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers soeae Rees 0 58 
Tile setters (asphalt) . 0 60 
Watchmen .. . 0 40 
Waxers and polchers ; Sci dake AMOR ots 0 60 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp. . 0 60 


Construction of Dominion Government 
Temporary Office Building No. 6, Ottawa. 
Name of contractors, Pigott Construction 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, January 10, 1942. Amount of con- 
tract $328,000 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile es “helpers (mixing 


SNC LEM pPerine WOTLAT)) vis.sav ea: sean atelier 0 50 
CWarpenterseand. JOMELSsy ahs s toe ele eRe er 0 90 
Cementifinishers? ..090% 2s ames 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Kepaunieee) 

Steam. 5.c. hed och ae! an RIE et 0 70 


(TAS VORSOLCCL wine mets sesit caste. Gis nm Oe) Reems 0 55 


Oreversivee | sates is. ¥ «eiheincusae item oumace = MNS 0 45 


Driver, horse and tat. 0 60 
Driver, team and Taso sits *: Soreidte 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. .. 0 85 
MM OUTEL Stic: done.) Dele: feed ke 0 45 


WNOLCUIMIPINV CIS) vtoiec ceettes neni aeeele hasten ete 0 60 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . AGP ct Pee 33 5 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ere CaN is ic 1 45 
Ormmamental rons woOrkersia. 7) 8 ce tenis vas 0 60 
Painbersa(Spray,) Gremae iia cce choca em Los: ete vis 0 90 
Pambersyana: glaziers Panne stcitact tes wees 0 75 


Plastekersyi as ibe.o Wee escalate cneethe. 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers vere and tempering 
material) .. .. AVA ae ve: 0 50 


Plumbers and Seamintiers msl tule tyes Reo, bie Meta aaars 1 05 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp. .. 0 50 
Sheet metal fworkers*dn?. O°". SRE)... 0 95 
Steam shovel: 


INGINEGCTS ~ poets ic Ms cecescdacetutotes Wet een is 1 00 
CYANEMEN VS OHNE FEV Shee Uistes EN at et: lees sie 0 75 
FITEMEN. WS. owes Warde y boy te oh poo tel becauateders 0 60 
Qilersy oi kan. 6 sit eo hay Gia Jo dao Reha TeAL OK 0-50 
Shovel operators (easy PAR nian oe 1 00 
Tile setters (asphalt) . bet statis 0 70 
Tile setters’ er (all. men oe oe to help 
tradesmen) waa sees Hees Mek a «sete ear ies 0 50 


‘Watchmen .. .. tettes Uae SS 
Waxers and oliaberal (Aveie umes bee ad be 0 50 


Construction of Pavilions “B” and “C”, 
Camphill Hospital, Halifax, N.S. Name of 


contractors, Fundy Construction Company, 
Limited, Halifax, NS. Date of contract, 
December 17, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$233,385 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers . $0 60 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. te 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile nv helpers icine 
and tempering mortar) . oe 0 
Carpenters, And. jOIMers) (5 cu sor mrethe sive seeente 0 80 
Cement finishers .. .. .. : 0 
Cement and concrete mixer arn eats 
SSI Roteh 00 MORN IAS ert iG ena ry! eee Ac 
Gas siorvelecciae lene ies slimes weielsel sine 
Drivers .. Riviere 
Driver, horse afid ane 
Driver, team and eksan ils ae oi He hc steam ae 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 
WIAD OUTCIS: ce yeie sie Asis. gore ele Melek es Meatmele pieteahers 
intoleum “ayers Flay ecs os Welekiers Mele stamieles actamiete 
Motor truck drivers .. .. BO OG: eee 
Motor truck driver and ‘aati. Aewulis: “tae. Berd 
Ornamental iron, Workers y.. Wail sisc iol els. ‘ein, Gale 
Painters and .claziers? <on eu see Ueto ieee 
Painters CSpray,) Poses cctuete coehacie wes) ile taste Bare 
iRlasterersits: ceebspacss, delctiacd sen tiedbas, souNcceters 
Plasterers’ helpers ams and tempering 
TIAECLIG! aia ascpas sens was 
Piumbers sad ‘steamiitiers! ic 4: 
Roofers, felt and gravel; sna no 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 
Sheet metal workers .. 
Structural steel workers .. .. . 
Terrazzo layers . tL Jae 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers phert erate «Deisials x 
- Tile setters (ceramic) . A ee et Oe 
PRile setters, CASDINGLL). cca ve ch usa: .osemeteile aneetmee (a 


Conta ry SB ono Ro 
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Per hou Per hour 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help Linoleum layers .. .. .. .. . 0 75 
tradesmen) . eat te Ca real eae 0 45 Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 0 50 
Watchmen .... .. Heit Nee ge ANN 0 35 Motor truck driver and rece. 1 50 
Waxers and Banister: (Hodh) 1! 0 45 Paittersiand clazierssa. <oued ee fs 0 80 
IPT QSGOLONS guerte Parr cee femal sigt ale dea ieigt wens 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers pape and tempering 
Pa : material) . gang wis Beds 0 683 
Construction of addition to Botanical Pibuibers andatoambivers i ; 1 124 
Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm, Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ‘(all men 
Ottawa. Name of contractors, Alex. I. assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 623 
Sheet metal! workers) h5 (oaa. Manaeme MekLE 1 074 
Garvock, Ottawa. Date of. contract, Decem- ROR NTA te U1 0 45 
ber 3, 1941. Amount of contract, $12,675. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow, tile layers: 

i pPetORoeO ts, DU; Lois cauls a vests cu ate 

On and after Oct. 1, 1941 Birt ee 
Brick and hollow tile ne leek ciniog 

Bnd tempenne MOrtar ne wy Haug veley see Meee 
Carpenters and joiners: 

Up to July 31, 1941 .. ... 

On and after Aug. 1, "4941. ey 
Cement finishers .. .. .. we). sR 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ay aiarat 

SUSAN ASA delet dein ceeue a RM ER NRUe EIDNe! eke 

Elec. or gas. . 

Drivers)’ sl). 

Driver, horse ae Wan 

Driver, team and te as ant 

Electricians lit Wiremien))), Aiea, al 

Labourers .. .. 

Lathers (metal) . 

Pole May CVS PMNs. 55.1 lst aletek lorem oto Ne Pied 

Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and +Haelale 

Ornamental iron workers ... 

Painters and glaziers .. ....... 

IPIASEORETS P.M ENN ates ere PRB Reese RELIES 

Plasterers’ -helpers niet and tempering 
material) .. .. By nclaW pe ot 5 ae eee sit oe 0 50 


$1 05 
1 10 


0'50 
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Plumbers ad pecsenecers)s 1 05 
Roofers, sheet metal: 
ip tompepts 30, 194d es ee, 0 92 
On and after Oct. 1, 1941 .. 0 95 
Sheet metal workers: 
Up to Sept. 30, 1941 .. .. .... Beit Ow 0 92 
Ontandgatter: Oct. i, 194M oo sas sn eravaronicke 0 95 
Tile setters (asphalt) . 0 70 
Tile setters’ Ree (all men desiree to ely 
tradesmen) . FUER sickle Outen BeBe kal erione 0 50 
Watchman 2; 5... Jee 0 40 
Waxers and paitehiens. Fewer 0 50 


Alterations to the old Administration Build- 
ing to provide an Infectious Diseases 
Pavilion at Shaughnessy Hospital, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractor, J. C. Dill, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 29, 
1942. Amount of contract, $20,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Carpenters and Sorry: na $0 973 
Drivers .. .. 0 50 
Driver, horse arid eee 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon .. 1 00 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 1 10 
LS DOULERSItss facts. 0 50 
Lathers—metal .. 1 00 


TG MELS —AOO Orisiad ieraiy ose cial elohe eho Bi bs ‘ 
47645—7 


Construction of a Naval Base at Shel- 
burne, NS. Name of contractors, M. A. 
Condon and Son, Kentville, N.S. Date of 
contract, March 2, 1942. Amount of contract, 
unit prices; approximate expenditure, $264,140. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. ‘ $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat) . 0 35 
Carpenters and yolagrers MS aah a 0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. . 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer ene uate 

Steam seen Mas 


Gas. or elec. VER Yan lata Metal ge meebo 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .. .. .. 
Drivers (04,6. BY eae 
Drivert,(horse ney ener 
Driver (team and fueenye 
Electricians (inside CS Pe 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums .. .. . H 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) hs 
Enginemen, stationary .. .. 

Hoist operators, tower (gas. or leah 
Labourers .. .. . vectra! steiiadeed Pact UR a 
Motor boat persion ave 

Motor truck drivers .. .. 

Motor truck driver and hos 
Painters and glaziers .. .. 

Pipe fitters (surface—temp. Pa 
Pipe layers (caulkers and saldererdcl 
Pile driver and derrick: 

Horemeni)s: aniven t 0 

BTEC OTS hola Mas ea eka ieee AEM oan 0 

Man (rigging, setting and signalling) 0 

IPNRERREME. Sela Sethe 6? Ses Ave mee, ee at 0 45 

0 
0 


SO SS OO O'S 
wm Cler ww PR PH P KL =I OE 
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Labourers .. .. dis els rachiinateap sic Le 
Plumbers and a nihenoe Sahilas ah) suc sue Stes 
Roofers: 


Felt and gravel; patent; comp. .. 0 40 
Sheet metal . + equi sali ih a caets Ay oe 0 60 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. .. .. 1. ws oe 0 45 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. as 0 60 
Timbermen and cribmen Cesanriae? tA 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber) .. . 0 42 
Tractor operators: 
Small . fe eysh dei Sais 0 45 
MStOuURDea UH ELONs.. disc els olceni chine 0 55 
Watehimen?:.. 20) 0 30 
Welders and beers) Geeealene’s or pelea a, 0 55 


Alterations to Maw Block, Winnipeg, Man.., 
for the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. Name of contractors, Randver Sigurd- 
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son, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 28, 1942. Amount of contract, $7,100. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. ie S 215 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Gait 
andiAtempering smortar) wales be tese ee 0 523 
Carpenters’ and: joinets.).. 412).. jclene sft 2 0 95 
Drivers .. .. intestate. Pte ans «yg 0 45 
Driver, horse Bay Pak aah ete, SOC Mee 0 60 
Driver, team and wate oe drene, toPais by oa tetas 0 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 0 95 
Labourers . é 0 45 
Lathers—metal .. 0 80 
Linoleum layers .. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers . j Ei 0 50 
Motor truck driver and heels , 1 45 
Painters and glaziers .. . 0 75 
Plasterers . DURE Dene: Cc Ra NY tpn 10k 8 eRe 115 
Plasterers’ helpers gate 9 and tempering 


material) .. .. Naat we 
Plumbers and Raat tens | AHS 
Watchmen .. .. bh asd i 
Waxers and Hovieners Weber! UM oman e 0 50 


ore 
WS oe 
or or bo 

wie 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Erection of staff residences at Kimberley, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Bennett and 
White Construction Company, Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract, January 30, 
1942. Amount of contract, $7,014. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ey Helvers Gone 
and tempering mortar) . a At kt AE RY 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. +. 2+ ee ee ee 0 75 
Cement finishers .. .. -. 7s Miehaees 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operetee: 
Steam .. We. ete 5 
Gas morieclec.nsiicciesines nei 0 
Drivers’... 0 
Driver, horse ane toate 5 
Driver, team and Be i Pie 5 


or 


Electricians (inside wiremen) 

Mabourers’}.\..) 2. 

Lathers—wood .. . 

Linoleum layers . aut is 

Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 

Motor truck driver and ‘rue 

Painters and glaziers... 

PIAStERETS on er ee et ule ce dite’ lemon era isis 8) 

Plasterers’ helpers ai and tempering 
material) .. .. wart ae 

Plumbers ane Risamiitverss eat peers 

Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers.. 

Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .. .. .. .-- 

Sheet metal workers .. .. .. .. -- 

Watchmen .... 

Waxers and eotialions: (floors 


ooroooongceoee 
DOPE MoOL~NIARaAD 


Sooo oOo oO 


oo 2 co oo 2 
LPP DATS CO 
or OS Or Or Or © Cr 


Construction of a water supply main at 
Weyburn, Sask. Name of contractors, Saska- 
toon Contracting Company, Limited, Saska- 
toon, Sask. Date of contract, January 30, 
1942. Amount of contract, $8,746. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
IB acksmnithseen eet te ee ces 2.00 us cee eas Lome ea OU 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. .. . cts 0 40 
Boilermakers on colisiruction. or erection. . ne 0 85 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile ane helpers (chisine 
ANC CEMIDELING ,TOLLAL): ‘og civ te cuitei wre! leita iets 0 423 
Curpenters and SlOMeTS .'c. se ects et rele te ees 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Se igs 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer wuiierabarad 
Si urate 1 os Rte i ae ints HERRERA Nat SA 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. é 0 45 
Compressor enerntone ae! or aay 0 45 
Drivers .. .. eats 0 55 
Driver, horse na cae, 0 50 
Driver, team and aeaoul : 0 65 
Drill runners ..°.. Senter 0 45 
Enginemen, btationars 0 0 45 
abourers.2. ac. iter 0 35 
Machinists .. .. sch heey ee SBR 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers Ste Unie eis) RRO S 0 40 
Motor truck drivers .. . 0 40 
Motor truck driver and prackin AV 2) 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. ages 2 Pee Ae ess 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. ... 0 80 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Meal men 


assigned to help tradesmen) . ih cabenunes 0 424 
Pow.dermeny flo. st eel cas se Ree eee Tne 0 45 
Pumpmen..... eR 0 45 
Road roller Specntare (steam « or hontne! an 0 70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. .. .. «2 .. os « 0 45 
Sheet) metal workers, 2G hsve.w vo hlicier he Wks 0 65 
Steam shovel: 

Bngineers, ool rsiciny der o> ane Cee, eee 1 00 
Cranempn eo... «cess: BEAN ee ee 0 75 
IROVNETLS gicp o/s et tote's cs wok Rae RT RII. Sea 0 60 
Opvlersi ae ae lal hiacies RSV ae 0 50° 
Shovel operators lone Eades Ne asers ae eae bacon 1 00 


Tractor operators: 


Small cic ues cst h iid aro bees Ske eh Devenineteaaeran Seite 0 50 
Letourmeau; etc. 25). eee ae 0 60 
‘Watchmen sides sedis lise oat SRR tee oe 0 30 


Construction of water supply system at 
Gananoque, Ont. Name of contractor, King 
Paving Company, Limited, Oakville, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 30, 1942. Amount 
of contract, $4,716. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. ea ctewmminere oi. sn Ine) ox: aa fe OU OO 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ee oe htt Veena etapa ewe 0 40 
Carpenterssand yomers i) Sak ae cue ee ae 0 60 
Drivers. %,.. Hie i PED. 3 I ws 0 35 
Driver, horse aa, out. ik ie droirciag hash Oe > Buca OR 0 50 
Driver, team and re hb OOTP AEB ede 0 65 
Drill runners .. .. nse 0 45 
Engineers, crane een eek or A os 0 70 
Pabourerstets ume suede tices. acr ccitaheraniar 0 35 
Machinistste., oc Voeste tebe aoe od eshensnibootesplas 0 60 
Machinists’ helpas eres Ss mates tee 0 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. Ewark yc pict 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Plumbers: and ssteamitters...) «.. .ea ee we 0 65 
Powelermens: fates se aS ea tee lane sea eam aes 0 45 
PM DINIOM ET eal ce nahn iertictste sy aieeias eater te Mae seats 0 45 
Steam shovel: 
Pngineersy. S06 s.tesaet cris: teieu tit are ae 1 00 
GraneImMeln diss s) const cars aeiohae steer cote las aeeee 0 75 
MITeMEN ais Sk eee Moneta cae Eee ee 0 60 
Oils 8 tho at gr ana Ree ee cet ME 0 50 
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Per hour Dragline: Per hour 
Shovel operators (gas.) . 1 00 Operators) (steam york gas!) ian. = seed andes 1 00 
Timbermen and cribmen Gaeaaiine peabiee Hiremengas 1). 0 60 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., Oilers . 0 50 
cutting and fitting timber) .. 0 42 MD PIVETS) 4s he ; 0 45 
Tractor operators: Driver, team ond wagon . 
Small . ; 0 45 Drill runners . ayas 
Letourneau, etc. .. . 0 55 Enginemen, stationary cia 
Wiatchimenls eae rls 0 30 Labourers .. 


Construction of water supply main at St. 
Aldwyn, Sask. Name of contractors, Saska- 
toon Contracting Company, Limited, Saska- 
toon, Sask. Date of contract, January 30, 
1942. Amount of contract, $11,459.99. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. .. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers, I abFs 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. hes 0 70 
Dragline operators (steam or ae en 1 00 
Dragline: 

Firemen .. .. .. 

Oilers . 
Mmiviersi ef. s.: 
Driver (team date ec 
WD TaerUNNers, 4. siue 
Engineers, crane een ae ae elec 
Hnememen, stationary. <2. ..6..s0 «© 00.0. as6 
Ma bOurers: .4. 2.) wee 
Machinists .. 


Machinists’ Helpers Risers ural ee 

Motor truck drivers .. .. . 

Motor truck driver and ed 

Pipe fitters (surface temp. Storie) ae 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers . 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (on men 


Se Sa StS 2S 6 Os Sn SS eS 
coro PF DW HR NS OF Co OID 
onmoooonnnonoaqo & 


assigned to help tradesmen) . pas ee a 0 424 
OM CLELMIeD rs tere enim tLe sia oe ee Rh 0 45 
ISU IDEM aye sist crs 0 45 
Steam shovel: 

Engineers .. . 1 00 

Cranemen .. . 0 75 

Firemen ..... 0 60 

Oilers .. F Bc. -atath Medea coyenlh 2% 0 50 
Shovel operators ee iow 3 an (alles AY 1 00 
Tractor operators: 

Small... Serie foto 0 50 

Letourneau, etc. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Watchmen ..... 0 30 
Welders and Panera sasciji elec or ge. 0 60 


Construction of water supply main at 
Mount Hope, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Scott Jackson Construction, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 2, 1942. 
Amount of contract, $21,881. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths . $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ hepa ott 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile tases, pai 1 05 


Brick and hollow tile a “helpers (ances 
and tempering mortar) . 

Carpenters and joiners... . ‘ 

Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 
GleCE) ae Seine et eek 0 60 

Compressor beorators (oan or else)! 


Motor truck vets Sotva ome 

Motor truck driver and reer 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. wey Sc ents 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. . 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. 
Powdermen.. ‘ 

WiUMPMEN, .:55 yeas, a, tore 

Steam shovel: 


oFocorococoocs 
NKASARAAMRAAD 
on ANODSCaAAans 


Engineers . 1 00 
Cranemen .. 0 75 
Firemen .. . 0 60 
Oilers gach 0 50 
Shovel operators ea 1 00 
Timbermen and cribmen eae hata 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
CUCtINS anc AULINe. GIA DEM) set le tershicis ese ele 0 55 
Tractor operators: 


Small .. ois 0 55 

Letourneau, ete... . 0 65 
Watchmen) wi. ee 0 40 
Welders and burnett acetone” or Nate J3y (ne 0 70 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or nN: 0 70 
Machinists . 0 70 
Hoist Boorman ieee oe Dag or louie 0 55 


Development of Tofino Aerodrome, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Coast Construction 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, January 30, 1942. Amount of con- 


tract, $952,455. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 

Axemen F204. are $0 50 

Blacksmiths .. 0 65 


Blacksmiths’ helperss: 
Boatmen (rowboats) . 
Carpenters and Voineres ae 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 2 
Cement and concrete mixer D oneuahare: 
Steam oe aise iy. gal ah ae ee ate Ola PR tet 0 65 
Gas.) or (elect wildy 4 meg ta es 0 50 
Compressor operators (aes or eatoos we 0 50 
Dragline: 
Operators (steam or gas.) . 
Firemen.. 
Oilers . 
Drivers wow, 
Driver: 
Horse and cart .. .. . 
Team and wagon .. 
Drill runners .. .. 
Engineers, crane iat) here, or Lig ea ts 
Enginemen, stationary .. . 


Labourers . 
Machinists .. .. Sah erst 
Machinists’ helpers 33 Vey 


OS. S180 °0 SoS 
Re Or OO Bm Or NT Or sy Or 
oo SO Oe SO OS Or Or 


Motor boat operators .. .. .. 
Motor truck: 


DDRIVErsi tor eee 0 45 
Driver and ick’ : 1 45 
Pipefitters (sur faeeetierap: ork 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. . 0 45 
Powdermen .. .. 0 50 
Pumpmen .. . 0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Rivermen (log manipulators on _ storage Oilers wees ids. tually oheaens 0 50 
dams, and men employed on soundings and IDTIVErS psetestis « ive (mace sibate fete 0 40 
on hazardous work on rivers and streams) 0 50 Driver—team and ‘wagon oi. «bike phased 0 75 
Riggers (general) . 0 55 (DMN Tuners Gs a6 Se ee 0 50 
Road grader Retin tors Electricians—inside wiremen . 0 70 

Horsedrawn .. .. . 0 45 Engineers: 

Including team .. . 0 80 Operating steam—single or double drums 0 65 

Gass nee bss 0 50 Crane—steam, gas., elec. 0 70 
Road roller creators (ears or rpasty 0 70 Enginemen, stationary . 0 50 
Steam shovel: Hoist operators—tower Kena or Sleeve 0 50 

Bn cineersin hoi ye Ree oe ee Pe ete cate 1 123 MU RISOUTETS As <¥10.6:: lise whalers sismane Meteayctoie casita outels ate!» 0 40 

Cranemen .. . 0 90 Lathers: 

Firemen .. . : 0 743 Metal.)...).:). 0 70 
Shovel operators (hee! i 1 123 Wood . 0 65 
Tractor operators (clantacae. eye 0 70 Uiaee aise: s eit Aaya 0 65 
Truss assemblers and erectors ade ae 0 60 Motor boat operators path ae 0 45 
Watchmen .. . 4.) a5 ona 0 40 Motor truck: 

Wharf and Hace Luiders a Ce alas Ee 1 00 Draven. by seis 0 45 
Driver and aciee 1 45 
Painters and glaziers . 0 60 


Additional construction at Amherst Aero- 
drome, N.S. Name of contractor, B. H. 
Williamson, Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, February 4, 1942. Amount of con- 
tract, $10,725. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

TOTIVIORS He as oh Mra Bee $0 35 
Driver: 

Horse and cart . 0 50 

Team and wagon . 0 60 
Labourers .. 0 35 
Motor truck: 

Driver and truck .. .. 1 35 

Drivers .. % 0 40 
Road grader Veen et) 

Horsedrawn . 0 40 

Gov SK LU even Hsvzy aon yeas Ue TH, Ava PO a a 0 60 

Gas gees 1 La ANOS 0 45 
Road roller neta tese ‘Ghee or Hedene. 0 60 
Tractor operators: 

RELA etieate oe etapa, tiie eat 0 45 

Letourneau, ete. .. 0 55 
Watchmen . 0 30 


Construction of water supply works at 


Jarvis, Ont. Name of contractors, Grant 
Contracting Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 5, 1942. 


Amount of contract, $58,030. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Boatmen (rowboats) . $0 35 
Blacksmiths .. PAE Sates 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 0 80 
Cement finishers . é 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer  OpeOee Gas. 
or elec. 0 50 
Per day 


Divers (Full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time) . 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (Full day’s pay to ie iiiewet 
whether employed full or part time) . 5 00 
Dragline: ee hour 
Operators—steam or gas. .. 1 00 
IMITEMEN s.) sae ile eles ace oy tome roe wel 0 60 


Pipefitters—surface temp. Gore. oud Healais ipa ae 0 55 
Pipelayers—caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick: 
Boremeny ys bes ce vcisbl chemo ire wees dasionnis 
PNINECTS eyol seis wots is 
IMR Gris, cae tiretalias 
Firemen .. i 
Labourers .. .. Saher’ 
Plumbers and steamnittere a 
Powdermen.. .. . 
IPumapimen: ree cnae ccete vets 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel; ane COND yor eects 0 
Sheetwmetahies. Waniccuuisch wien ees ctclains uaicrs 0 70 
Holmenswelaforeed stedl: 0 
Steam shovel: 
EM PAN GSES) eo) terete ee 1 00 
Granemene' ys a vase) ws. cee man Gees cues sats Opie 
UIE MI ET. vice uerenie o alee taaie io si misiske ayes siete ate 0 60 
0 50 
1 00 


SSS" SOO S'S 
ars ROOD NT 
SOO OHS OL or cr 


Oilers . 
Operators—gas. 

Timbermen and cribmen (qheumining? iebihe 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber) .. .. .. 

Tractor operators: 

S108t2) UR a AE aloe MSIE aM ne oc HEINE 8 0 

Tyetourmea (CtG hy coh cas leas ubs con teus caae ls 0 60 
Watchment.sisuae. 0 
Welders and Wubnereaeetviedel } or ‘ales: 0 


Additional airport development at London, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Johnson Bro- 
thers Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont. 
Date of contract, February, 9, 1942. Amount 
of contract, $7,022.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers . MR create lacie spate ie $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. . 0 85 
Cement finishers .. F 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer a eRAiouss 

Steam . 0 65 

Gas. or elec. ais of 0 50 
Compressor operators realty or Delon hs) 0 50 
UDhahigericy tee ore tt gh Ee rains ere acter ak re 0 40 
Driver: 

Horse and, cart, .2ys.meeuen ae 0 55 

Team and wagon .. .. .. .. 0 75 
TA DOUTELS Wel. ness sve ose new Woke MRM RIE ere en ines 0 40 
Motor truck: 

Drivers .. Seager Y SSS 0 45 

Driver and aide fe UGC, Dean seen ik hae 1 45 
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Per hour Per hour 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .. .. 0 55 Enginemen, stationary Ba Rear Wk 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers . 0 50 Hoist operators—tower Gan or elec.) 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .... 0 90 Labourers .. 0 40 
Powdermen .. .. .. 0 50 Machinists .. . : 0 65 
Pumpmen..... S 0 50 Machinists’ helpers . 0 45 
Road grader Berra: Motor truck drivers . : 0 45 

AIOMSCOLAW Tid sirarcitc cited Sel se ust cate oe 0 45 Motor truck driver and hanotoks ett 1 40 

MTOM CBS CCA. a) aera lactic. Seclesrt tens 0 80 Pipefitters (surface—temp. wbx AG stareet oie: 0 50 

Gast ee ales t 0 50 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. . 0 45 
Road roller Boers iors (steam or gas) ib teed 0 65 Plumbers and ‘steamfitters . yet aha: tea 0 95 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 50 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Steam shovel: assigned to help tradesmen) .. 0 45 

ngineerss | Serer... Bre) as es 1 00 Powdermen . Sip che (rt texas dsl aN Sy I 0 50 

@Cranemen ere Li. 00s 0 75 Pumpmen ..\/5. . AR meh PAE e a S > 0 45 

Firemen .. .. .. 0 60 Road grader penetra: 

Oilers .. . 0 50 Horsedrawn . 0 45 
Shovel operators Gene |. 1 00 Including team .. a i aa 0 90 
Tractor operators: Gants eis gn hil Seid aie, orm aU ey Bat 0 60 

STV aL Srey ioe ote 0 50 Rodmen, vem torsed ated!’ srohae olde 0 50 

Letourneau, etc. .. 0 60 Steam shovel: 

Watchmen th. idee. os 0 35 Engineers .. . 1 00 

Cranemen . 0 75 

Firemen . 0 60 

Oilerss4.. Cains 0 50 

Clearing of practice bombing range at Shovel operators (gas.) . 1 00 
Loggieville (Chatham), N.B. Name of con- = Tractor operators: 

tractors, Armstrong Bros., Perth, N.B. Date ert hh aN ne 

of contract, February 13, 1942. Amount of Taeehneh olen ae: 0 35 

contract, $12,000. A fair wages schedule was Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. 0 60 


included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. i SO Sa A $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ einer it eS 0 40 
DTV ELS LC seMh ye revels eS es, sce S4 sone’ Gates 0 35 
Driver: 
EiorsewandincCartmcn) co) ses 0 50 
Team and wagon . 0 60 
Labourers .. .. ayes 0 35 
Motor truck ey Ria) ea year Stake 0 40 
Motor truck driver and bmice bce Cac hae gene teak 1 35 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.) .. .. . 0 45 
Truss assemblers and erectors (wood) 0 55 
Weatchmenth jets is 0 30 


Construction of water supply main at 
Chater, Man. Name of contractors, Henry 
Borger and Son, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, February 19, 1942. Amount 
of contract, $16,075. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths . ei roan MR) Wists: Sel oA $0 65 
IBlscksmithGiavhelDersiget, 64 is s\cdeccesu os 0 45 
Carpenters and si ei8 0 80 
Cement finishers .. .. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer pe peratals 


DPECATOM ett car cies de allatl “aver faee ccagmesmaste 0 70 

Gas. or elec. ie 0 45 
Compressor operators fons or y eles yh 0 45 
Dragline: 

Operators (steam or gas.) ........ ... 1 00 

LINGTICDIOL haa wets Owes less uel e oiotaete eon teier coe 06 


0 
OEE Re OMB aniseed eh ocalincaeiia 0 50 
MOTIVENS Ste Oe cts el Se fatcl Ue ch heret ‘eaF SoM sate 0 40 
Driver: 

Horse*and! cart (27... 36. 2. 0 

Team and wagon .. . PELs sue re se cin te ates 0 
rill runnersuas .. Ae he 0 
Engineers, crane ee ol or eles) ae 0 


47645—8 


Construction of waterworks pumphouse at 
Gananoque, Ont. Name of contractors, King 
Paving Company, Limited, Oakville, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 24, 1942. Amount 
of contract, $4,724.90. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . $1 05 
Brick and hollow tile ees, helpers Cosine 
and tempering mortar) . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer _opérators—Gas, 
or elec. .. .. hah bream 0 50 
Compressor Basalt res or ei ay 0 50 
Dragline: 
Operators (steam or gas.) .. . 
Lasbysi 00ers MLA NRA EEA ROE, eye" BAT 
QUES 08 ve ihe aaa 


Driversiyc e's 

Driver (team ana aneayy: 

Drill runners .. 

Electricians (inside Sneed F 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. act elas.) Gate 
Enginemen, stationary . 
Hoist operators—tower (conn 
AiaAbOULeLS” ce jee) xe sur ss 
Lathers—metal .. .. .. . 
Machinists .. .. aap Ae 
Machinists’ Ses Wilvesaue « 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 
Motor truck driver and trdioley) 
Painters and glaziers . 
Plasterers: 2!.\ \y: 

Pipe fitters Ghivigen tanine ret). 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. 


or tileely, oe 


qoeoocorcrwocjooocooooqcoqoooqocc re 
Sr ow OH Or Ot S CO Mm HR mM AT sd BS Or Or I OO ONT ROD SO 
SCoeoonnoeanrnrnncacodcococoeoconcqceoce 


Pow dermentt. = sess! aes ks tee eet oe Leek ois 
Pumpmen .. 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel; patent; comp. .. . 0 45 
Sheehrmetaly sauce) « 0 70 
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Per hour 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .. .. .. . 0 50 
Steam shovel: 
Engineers . 1 00 
Cranemen . 0 75 
Pirewieny eta wee ne os 0 60 
Onlersy sss ies 0 50 
Shovel operators bees hal 4 1 00 
Timbermen and cribmen Geena wouibats 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting cand fitting): timber) Bie. mem Eon. 0 50 
Tractor operators: 
Snail Pe, Sere evar, econ 0 50 
Letourneau, ete. . 0 60 
Watchmen .. .. . 0 35 
Welders and Hake acowlanek or ae 0 65 


(2) Dredging Work 

Nore.—The labour conditions of contracts of 
this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour, and also empower the Minister 
of Labour to deal with any dispute which 
may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Dredging a channel at the south of the 
Capilano River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
North Western Dredging Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, January 
23, 1942. Amount of contract, unit prices, 
approximate expenditure, $9,600. 

Dredging four areas, A, B, C and D; re- 
moving an old cribwork structure in area A 
and approach; removing the pilework section 
of existing No. 1 wharf in area A and 
approach, H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter and Sons, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 27, 1942. Amount of contract, unit 
prices, approximate expenditure, $115,936. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note—EHach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


RoyaL CanapIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Nature of Contract 


.. William Scully, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
. Robt. C. Wilkins Co. Ltd., 
Farnham, P.Q. 
Penman’s Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Contractor 
Chevrons .. 


Cook’s coats and trousers . 


Gymnasium jerseys .. .. .. 


\ 
Nature of’ Contract 


Gymnasium knickers... .. .. 
Woollen mitts .. . 
Toques . 
Pultowises casts /te 
Button brushes .. 
TANG Cee oui es ites: reel hater bale blag 
Blue web waist belts.. .. .. 
Bath towels.. .. 
Pillow slips*:. a) + 
Bedsteads .. . 


Bracess.. 


Mattresses .. 

Metal badges . 
ArmebandsisilG. 2 

Hand toyvels .. 2. 32. «- 
Blanket Strapse. .se.66 se 


Burecoats a 


Post 


Nature of Contract 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc... .. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


t 


Mail bag fittimgs .. 2. 


Letter pouches and mail 
MD DOS S Skee 


Mail bagging . 


AS IAM ie 


.- Dominion Textile Co., 


..Jd. E. Lortie Co., 


.. Hugh Carson Co., 


Contractor 


S. S. Holden, Limited, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Geo. E. Hanson, 
Hull; PQ: 


..R. M. Ballantyne, Ltd., 


Stratford, Ont. 


.. Simmons, Limited, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


.. The Stevens-Hepner Co., 


Ltd., Port Elgin, Ont. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Hugh Carson Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Ltd., 


..Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


.. Simmons, Limited, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


.. The King Suspender & 


Neckwear Co., Toronto, 
Ont. 


.. Simmons, Limited, 


Montreal, P.Q. 


.. William Scully, Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


ses (St Holdeny tutds 


Ottawa, Ont. 


.. Caldwell Linen Mills, 


Ltd., Iroquois, Ont. 
Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


..Jay Wolfe, Inc., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Contractor 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


.. Barrington Rubber Co., 


Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Uniform Company Reg’d., 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Uniform Camp Mfg. Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


.. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Mayer Sealing Devices 
Reg’d., Montreal, P.Q. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
United-Carr Fastener Co. of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ont. 
D. K. McLaren, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Monarch Belting Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


..J. Spencer Turner Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying : 
Detoro, ONtTARIO—DELORO SMELTING AND 
REFINING Co. Lip. AND COMMITTEE OF 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following an application 
for a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act which was later withdrawn 
when agreement was reached through the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 
Agreement to be in effect from February 14, 
1942, to August 1, 1942, and thereafter until 
30 days’ notice. 

Hours: 8 per day where possible, 48 per 
week; overtime and work for day workers on 
Sundays at time and one half. For electric 
furnace operations, 9 hours per day, a 54 hour 
week; for shift work, overtime after 56 hours 
in a week; for work where Sunday operations 
are the rule, a week to be 56 hours, with 
straight time on Sundays. 
effect at time agreement made to be main- 
tained; the company to pay to:each employee 
at March 3f, 1942, and at the end of each 
subsequent quarterly period for the duration 
of the war a “goodwill” bonus of 10 per cent 
of the earnings of each such employee during 
the previous three months. The Company 
will continue to pay the wartime cost of living 
bonus in accordance with Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 of December 16, 1940. Vacation: 
one week per year after one year’s service. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Sautt Ste. Marr, Onrario—CHROMIUM 
MINING AND SMELTING CoRPORATION Lp. 
AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following the board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
as reported in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1941, page 1189, and this issue page 263. 
Agreement to be in effect from January 28, 
1942 to July 27, 1942, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice. Hours (subject to re- 

47645—83 


Wage rates in- 


quirements indicated by federal government) : 
8 per day for shift employees, 8 or 9 per day 
for day workers according to nature of 
operations; employees on shift work to operate 
on change shifts as now established to ensure 
days of rest; day workers electing to work 
7 days per week will be subject to call but, 
work permitting, will have Sundays off; day 
workers electing to work 6 days per week 
will not be subject to call for work on Sun- 
days. Overtime at time and one half except 
a shift worker replacing by agreement his re- 
lef man. Wage rates now established to be 
maintained. During normal times employer 
will pay wages equal to or above prevailing 
rates in the community for similar work. 
During war conditions, wages will follow the 
principle formulated by the federal govern- 
ment and in accordance with Order in Council 
8253 of October 27, 1941 and amendments. 
Vacation: only shift employees on a 7 day 
week basis and day employees electing to 
work a 7 day week to be given a vacation with 
pay, such annual vacation to be from 3 days 
during second year of service to 15 days after 
five years’ continuous service. Provision is 
made for seniority rights, for collective bar- 
gaining and the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


WinnipeG, Manirosa—-MacDonatp  Bro- 
THERS ArrcRAFT LIMITED, WINNIPEG, AND 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAcHIN- 
ists, Lopan 741, | 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (Lasour Gazerre, November, 1941, 
page 1842) and conciliation by the Industrial 
Dispute Inquiry Commission and subsequent 
withdrawal of the application (Laxsour 
GazeTtE, December, 1941, pages 1488 and 
1468, and this issue page 263). 

Agreement in effect from January 24, 1942, 
to December 31, 1942, or 1943 if notice is 
given by neither party. 

The Company recognizes a shop committee 
of the union who are employees of the com- 
pany as the bargaining agent of the employees. 
Hours: 48 per week; overtime at time and 
one half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter; double time also for work on 
Sundays (or other day assigned where work 
on Sunday necessary due to 7 day operations) 
and seven specified holidays. The wage sche- 
dule in effect at the time the agreement made 
is to continue until any change is_ per- 
mitted by the National War Labour Board. 
A cost-of-living bonus to be paid in accordance 
with the federal government Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 8253 of October 27, 1941, or subse- 
quent Orders in Council. Provision is made 
for seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour GazeTre, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,”’ the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of. the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 


workers within the scope of the agreement: 


and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetre from June, 
1934, to July, 1987. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1987, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of eight other agreements, all of 
which are noted below. In addition, requests 
for the amendment of the following agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette: fur industry, Quebec, in the issue 
of February 7: barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec, the embroidery industry throughout 
the province, building trades_at Sorel, garages 
and service stations at Quebec and plumbers 
at Three Rivers, in the issue of February 
14; hardware stores at Quebec, barbers and 
hairdresses at St. Johns and Iberville, the fur 
industry (wholesale) at Montreal, the litho- 
graphing industry throughout the province 
and building trades at St. Johns, in the issue 
of February 21; bakers at Montreal, building 
trades at Val d’Or and Amos, building 
materials throughout the province and build- 
ing trades at St. Jerome, in the issue of Febru- 
ary 28. In addition, Orders in Council were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
during February, approving the levying of 
assessments by certain parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, MontTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated February 18, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 21, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (LABouR GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1064, September, 1940, page 
970, January, 1941, page 70, February, page 
183, and January, 1942, page 110). The basic 
weekly wage rates are unchanged at $21 for 
journeymen bakers and pastry cooks, $18 for 
helpers, $12 for apprentices, $25 to $29 for 
foremen (with the addition of a rate of $32 
for foremen in establishments of 16 or more 
men), $18 for salesmen and distributors plus 
commissions; extra employees 50 cents per hour 
for journeymen bakers and 40 cents for helpers; 
inspectors where employed, $25 per week. A 
cost-of-living bonus of $2.50 per week is added 
to the weekly minimum wage. Effective from 
February 15, 1942, am additional cost-of-living 
bonus is payable in accordance with the 
federal government Orders in Council P.C. 
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8253 and 9514 of 1941. The agreement is ex- 
tended to December 31, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 
TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 13, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 21, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 282, February, 1941, page 
183, August, page 1008 and October, page 
1313). The 10 per cent increase in hourly rates 
granted as a war bonus from September 138, 
1941, is rescinded aud replaced by a cost-of- 
living bonus of 25 cents per week for each rise 
of one point in the cost-of-living index since 
August, 1939, for all adult male employees, 
and a~bonus of one per cent of their basic 
weekly wage rates for each such point rise, for 
male employees under 21 years and female 
workers where the basic wage rates of such 
are less than $25 per week. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s anv Boys’ CLotHine INpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated February 13, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 21, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1937, page 1385, December, 1939, 
page 1279, November, 1940, page 1202, August, 
1941, page 1008 and September, page 1159). 
The minimum wage scale which was originally 
printed in the LaBour GAZETTE, January, 1937, 
page 104, is amended for certain classes: class 
EE (steam machine pressers on coats and 
general underpressers on vests) is replaced by 
class D-1 (steam machine pressage on coats 
and general underpressers on vests) with 
minimum hourly rates of 51 cents in zone I, 
46 cents in zone II and 44 cents in zone III; in 
class E, choppers on coats are deleted and 
the following new class added—class D-2 
(choppers on coats, pants and vests) 49 cents 
in zone 1, 44 cents in zone II and 42 cents in 
zone III: the wage rates for class FF (under- 
pressers in the pants department) are changed 
to 42 cents in zone IJ, 38 cents in zone II and 
36 cents in zone III; choppers on odd pants are 
deleted from their previous group and made 
into a new group with minimum hourly rates of 
45 cents in zone I, 41 cents in zone II and 39 
cents in zone III, 


DRESS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 7, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for this industry (LAasour GAZETTE, October, 
1940, page 1075, and November, page 1202) 
but does not affect the summary previously 
given. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 
PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


A correction to the Order in Council sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE, June, 1941, 
page 704, was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 28, which does not affect 
the summary previously given. 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY Car AND Bus MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February ° 14, 
and published in the Quebee Official Gazette, 
February 14, extends the term of this agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 282, April, 
page 390, January, 1941, page 70, April, page 
473, and May, page 593) by extending the 
terms of the agreement to March 1, 1943. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated February 20, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 28, extends the term of this agreement 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 282, and 
January, 1942, page 110) to May 1, 1942. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuILpING TRADES, VAL D’OR AND AMOS 

An order in Council, dated January 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 7, extends the term of the agreement 
(Laspour GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 704, and 
October, page 1315, and December, page 1573) 
to February 11, 1943. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL 
NAVIGATION), MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 20, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 28, extends the term of this agreement 
(LAaBouR GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 629; Febru- 
ary, 1940, page 173; April, page 391; June, page 
610; February, 1941, page 184; April, page 473; 
June, page 705;“July, page 854; August, page 
1013; September, page 1162; November, page 
1425, and February, 1942, page 234) to April 
30, 1942. 


Service: Business and Personal 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE Rivers 


An Order in Council, dated February 26, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 28, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between L’Union nationale catholique des 
Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs, Inc. (The Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Master Barbers and 
Hairdressers, Inc.) of Three Rivers and L’Union 
nationale catholique des Employés: Barbiers et 
Coiffeurs (The National Catholic Union of 
Employed Barbers and Hairdressers) of Three 
Rivers. Agreement to be in effect from Febru- 
ary 28, 1942, to February 27, 1943, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, and 
includes: the cities of Three Rivers and Cap 
de la Madeleine and within two miles of them 
(zone I); the cities of Shawinigan Falls and 
Grand’Mére and within two miles of them (zone 
II); and the town of Louiseville and within 
two miles of it (zone IIT). 

Hours: 56 per week in zones I and II, and 
62 hours in zone III. Weekly wage rates: for 
barbers and male hairdressers, $15 plus 50 per 
cent of receipts in excess of $22 made by the 
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employee during the week or $20 per week with- 
out percentage; female hairdressers, $14. Rates 
are also set for part time employees. A cost of 
living bonus is provided for with increases in 
the cost of living over October 1, 1941 (in 
accordance with the federal Order in Council, 
P.C, 8253 of 1941). A scale of minimum charges 
to customers is provided for. Apprentices to be 
paid from $5 for second six months to $10 after 
18 months. 


- 


FuNERAL UNpDERTAKERS, MoNntTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated February 13, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Febru- 
ary 21, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between La Section des Directeurs de 
Funérailles du District de Montréal de |’Asso- 
ciation des Marchands détaillants du Canada 
(The Montreal District Funeral Directors’ Sec- 
tion of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Canada) and Le Syndicat des Employés de 


Pompes Funébres de Montréal, Inc. (The Union 
of Funeral Undertakers’ Employees of Mont- 
real, Inc.). This agreement applies to all funeral 
directors and embalmers and their employees 
on the Island of Montreal and Isle Jésus, and 
within 10 miles of the Island of Montreal, and 
is in effect from February 21, 1942, to February 
20, 1943, and for another 30 days if a new 
agreement has not then been adopted. 


Hours: 66 per week; overtime at time and one 
half the minimum rates. Minimum wage rates: 
embalmers $28 and $30 per week, or $8 per 
embalming; automobile mechanics from 45 cents 
per hour for third class to 60 cents for first 
class mechanics; servicemen from $18 for inex- 
perienced men to $23 after three years; extra 
employees 40 cents per hour. A cost of living 
bonus is provided for in accordance with federal 
Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 1941. Students 
learning ,embalming are not paid; apprentice- 
ship to be for one year. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1942 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 

living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 advanced from 115-4 
at the beginning of January, 1942 to 115-7 at 
the beginning of February due to advances in 
the food group and in certain miscellaneous 
items. In the former group increases in the 
prices of potatoes, onions, meats and tea more 
than offset declines in the prices of fruits and 
eggs. A fractional decline was recorded in the 
clothing group while the rent, fuel, and home 
furnishings groups were unchanged. Compara- 
tive figures for the total index at certain dates 
are 115-7 for February, 1942; 115-4 for Janu- 
ary; 115-5 for October, 1941; 108-2 for Febru- 
ary, 1941; 103-8 for February, 1940; and 100-8 
for August, 1939, the last prewar month. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council 
P.C. 8253, the index was 114-8 at the begin- 
ning of February; 114-5 for January; and 
114-6 for October, 1941, thus showing an 
increase of two-tenths of one point between 
October, 1941, and February, 1942, and a war- 
time increase in the cost of living of 14:8 
points down to February 2. 

Foods advanced 24 per cent between August, 
1939, and January, 1942; clothing 19-7 per 
cent; home furnishings and services 16-9 per 
cent; fuel and light 14-0 per cent; rent 7-1 
per cent; and miscellaneous 5-7 per cent. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to December 


1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared in 
the Lasour Gazretts for November on page 
1371 provided that no person should sell any 
goods or supply services at prices higher than 
during the period September 15 to October 
11, except under the regulations of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. In the LaBour 
GazettE for December on pages 1498 to 1501 
under the title “Stabilization of Prices in 
Canada” there appears an outline of the 
measures taken by the Board. Prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, furs and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
sumers. On December 19, 1941, the Board 
announced that an increase in the price of 
milk by one cent per quart might be authorized 
in certain areas and under specified conditions. 
Authorization for similarly limited increases 
in retail prices of some kinds of tea in certain 
provinces, by amounts up to five cents per 
pound, was announced on January 16. On 
January 20 the Board re-established the price 
ceiling on onions, the basic period being the 
week ended January 10, 1942, and on March 
10 the price ceiling on potatoes was re- 
established, the basic period to be February 2 
to February 7. 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
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expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings -between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The figures 
at certain dates since August, 1939, are: 
August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; October, 
103-8; November, 104°3; December, 104:3; 
January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105°5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; 
September, 107°9; October, 108-4; Novem- 
ber, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
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1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 
April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112:7; July, 
114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; Octo- 
ber, 120-1; November, 121-4; December, 
120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; February, 120-3. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared with 
prices in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base of 
1926 as 100 was 94:6 for February, 1942, as 
compared with 94:3 for January; 93:6 for 
December, 1941; 85-2 for February, 1941; and 
72-3 for August, 1939, the last prewar month. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced during the month. Changes were 
slight except in the iron and its products group 
which advanced 2-2 per cent. The increase in 
the general index between August, 1939, and 
February, 1942 was 30°8 per cent. Canadian 
farm products advanced 34:2. per cent in the 
same period, consumers’ goods 30-4 per cent, 
and producers’ goods 30:1 per cent. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939 = 100 


INDEX 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE === 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 ¢--- 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 


On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 


Adjusted to | 
— base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings| Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and lanzous 
Services 
Ot Reape hee aeUie hs Gane eereped 79-7 88:3 74:3 76-9 88-0 70:3 
A patel ee Courts Ge re [8 ea COA | 80-0 91-9 72°1 75-4 88-9 70:3 
LOU ere elaved Sek: cenla 5 edie An ai ora 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
DOUG eee Cerca salto ek las ake emanate 88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
OL Aart eke aa oan ao be aR A 104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
LOTS Ieee Berea he eet mie Rees Chan ee CE 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
TOTO ye Sepia ceeds i[ragetiers dete kee 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
TOZO Sarason ape ne Gara eee aa ae 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
OD TaN ei A eo Qs a AL AUR al ad 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
1022 ee Gt at eal tinett heme ba: 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
PAS tea aa GA ee im Pare a A ee N cae A 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
1S Be Rae fences Stes Nett | heal AUP Ryn Ae aR ic 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
DODD Sete eae Pes reat nn ee PA 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
UUOBATTE Ni Bar i otic a Om RAM DCRay nd WOE aN 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
COPA GE Rit aes ANS: it, atl Oa PARSE UE 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LAU de paises bah ete: Face Sein | Dh pete dh a adniae bee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104:8 
TEP ok ie Roe A, Ra PR Ae AI det as 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOS OMe Perrier aa Paeeamcy| este ere Ae eK 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
SST ieee eta Se te Is aon ia > bi Ui 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
DOB Dic Bt oe Exe a eh} hat aces ae LN 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
OS Oi eetaks Hees ations [art oe aan 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOG AR mee ip 3) Maree < |b Pte Om Or 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
EUR Oe oe se ad lt OA Dy Baden] Meo HR ep 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
OS Glee er ee mare s| LACH a saute tte 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LOG TGR PES SY ES eS ae 101-2 103-2 G9-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
AO SS). ail eerie A ntlls cell Rice Vi a 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
VAN Tor Ese As i Beet ot 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Octoberg cnet aoe 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
INorermbern Teen 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1........... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
BY aT Sk, cobgtelt te CN 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JANUAR VEEN eee te 163-8 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Hebruanve la are: 163-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Mae chy Ueiay craaie hee ti. 163-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
April 1 193-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
ME a Seal Se ec eee ee 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
DENSML Pe ha ckarel pene hd 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
July 2... 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
ACOSTA SM andes 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
October eae 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 118-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
SVCaTaaiaete icine fice eee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
VEU Ty Dee eee: 197-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Hebruary lo sce. 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Maren To ie tmki arcaaek 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
April 1 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
CN Who) AN TL pra oe 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 Tice 105-1 
June 2 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
July 2 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
AUIBUSUE ie. pei o.c ee oe 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October eer sue. 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1........... 114-9 115- 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
1942 
VARUAT Ya Uae lcereneieels 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Hebruary 20 os a0c.. 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for all adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1942 


Avaeust, 1939 = 100 
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Home 
— Total Food Rent Fuel and Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- 
Light and laneous 

Services 
ES Neat at PR aA Oia eRe 113-5 127-3 104-2 105-9 116-1 114-7 105-7 
Re E SS. Bs chnde's Vie 'atsa seta cae he 115-2 124-1 107-3 109-5 120-7 116-1 107-6 
LES OS SD ie ea Sane Pees 117-1 127-1 108-3 116-3 123-1 117-5 105-1 
EOLOWNO Pure cas osdsthed ot eo .. C, 114-5 123-2 108-5 117-7 117-2 114-1 107°3 
WaThiDOm 7A seats ain cies tc te Us panes. 112-4 121-7 104-4 107-1 116-8 115-7 105-6 
SR LOOM nary bind sate. <t artes Hg. tie a 115-7 124-9 113-1 107-0 119-2 120-1 105-0 
PAAMONLOM sc hicciiest fie ei ie ed 110-9 119-4 100-0 99-4 122-7 117-1 104-9 
VRRGOU VORA... teak Crue Hoe | | 112-1 122-8 99-4 111-5 118-8 113-1 1052 

tt 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 


SSS—s—s—ssSssSsa@=$=—=—M—0—$90M0$9$9$M”$9$M90. 0S 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 








Commodities Unit | 1914 | 1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1949 
Cc Cc Cc Cc c c c Ci. Cc Cc c c Cc c 

Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-0 | 23-5 | 27-0 | 32-6 | 36-6 | 27-7 | 28-6 | 34-9 | 20-5 | 24-0] 26-5 | 31-1 | 33-7 | 33-9 
Beef, round steak....... Ibayie 20-5 | 24-1 | 29-7 | 32-8 | 23-1 | 23-1 | 29-9 | 16-4 | 19-4 | 22-3 | 26-9 | 29-9 | 30-1 
Beef, rib roast.......... Boe tet he 18-9 | 21-5. | 27-0 | 29-5 | 21-8 121-4.) 27-5 |15-5 | .17-8.| 19-8 | 26:3] 29-1¢| 99-4¢ 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 16-3 | 16-2 | 17-9 | 23-2 | 23-8 | 15-7 | 15-6 | 21-7] 11-0] 12-9 | 15-2 | 18-5b| 21-26] 21-95 
Beef, stewing........... oe + Sete, ORES, 0 | 19-9 | 12-3 | 12-0 | 17-3 | 9-0] 10-6 | 12-5 | 15-2 | 17-5 | 17-7 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 17-0 | 17-6 | 20-9 | 26-7 | 25-9 | 18-8 | 19-2 | 24-3 | 12-2 | 14-9 | 16-8 | 20-6 | 21-2 | 91:3 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. | 20-8 | 20-3 | 25-9 | 31-9 | 33-1 | 26-2 | 29-5 | 30-5 | 17-3 | 22-2 | 23-5 | 29-7cl 31-2cl 31-8c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| Ib. | 21-9 | 18-7 | 26-1 34-1 | 37-0 | 27-5 | 29-1 | 27-5 | 12-2 | 21-2 | 23-6 | 22-7 | 29-2 | 29-4 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 17-3 | 17-6 | 22-6 | 31-6 | 35-3 | 25-8 | 27-0 | 26-3 | 13-5 | 20-1 | 21-2 | 20-0 | 23-9 | 24-0 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-0 | 24-5 | 32-6 | 45-6 | 52-2 | 39-3 | 41-7 | 37-8 | 17-4 | 29-0 | 30-3 |...... 39-0 | 39-1 
acon, sliced........... LR ae ap: ER eS Fee Na 55-9 | 43-8 | 45-8 | 42-4 | 20-5 | 32-3 | 33-8 | 32-3 | 43-1] 43-1 

Fish, salt cod.......... BD. ily. 2 CU Pb i Gh 24-6 | 21-4 | 21-0 | 21-3 | 17-9 | 17-6 | 18-5 | 19-7 | 23-6 | 24-3 
Rabi, pana Dad dies. 551% Boy Meh . Meals epee ea weadice hee he. 20-2 | 20-4 | 20-5 | 16-7 | 17-0 | 17-5 | 19-4 | 21-7 | 22-6 
Bree Pe a Bs b. | 18-7 | 17-7 | 25-1 | 33-7 | 39-2 | 20-8 | 24-7 | 22-5 | 11-8 | 16-7 | 13-3 | 10-5 | 16-2 | 16-0 

Beggs, fresh: .: 0022 460: doz. | 42-6 | 40-8 | 54-9 | 63-8 |...... 56-2 | 50-5 | 49-7 | 28-8 | 31-6d] 29-6d| 29-7d] 40-1d] 39-1d 
ggs, cooking.......... doz. | 35-4 | 32-9 | 44-5 | 49-0 ]...... 47-7 | 41-5 | 41-4 | 22-5 | 26-3f] 24-7f| 26-1f] 35-4f] 34-6f 

A tees) Ue ba ET at. }° 9-2 |" 9-2 1510-1) 11-9 |. 14:0} 13-0 |. 19-31 12-5 1) 9-4 1.10-7 |. 10-9 |, 11-2 | 11-8 | 11:8 

Butter, dairy........... Ib. | 30-7 | 30-7 | 43-2 | 47-7 | 65-9 | 39-4 | 45-4 | 44-0 | 22-3 | 27-0] 24-0]...... 35-1 | 35-0 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 35-3 | 35-3 | 48-0 | 52-8 | 73-9 | 44-7 | 49-8 | 48-3 | 25-7 | 30-8 | 27-1 | 38-1 | 38-4 | 38-4 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| lb. | 21-8 | 23-0 | 29-5,] 30-4 | 38-0 | 28-7 | 32-9h| 33-8h| 19-4h| 22-6h| 22-6h1 24-0 | 36-4 | 36-5 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-24-70 OL) 7-54 OT 7-0 726 7-74) B 6) 6-2) 6-6 b. GeRdn! 6481 68 
ORY sk Sb lb Ben eed D2) 6:5 PO Meuse Uk Beals 640 Wi BIG We geo | Sed Ly Si Gabe B66 B26 

Rolled oats, bulk...... lb. 22 Sab 63 P77 Be Bat eB eB 288 6B)! 426 6-6 | Fad 1 B-D bbb |) Be7 
ee. rk Wak desk e. lb 5-8] 5-9] 6-8] 10-1 | 15-8] 9-6] 10-9] 10-5] 8-0] 8-1] 8-1] 9-1] 10-5 | 10-5 

Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.| tin |...... 11-3 | 20-5 | 24-8 | 21-4] 19-1 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 11-7 ] 13-0 | 10-7 | 13-6 | 13-8 | 13-8 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... 11: ee (Se 10-2 | 14-3 | 19-8 | 20-5 | 19-0 | 17-6 | 15-9 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 10-6 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 12-5 
Corn, canned, 2’s.......| tin |...... 10:1 | 15-7 | 23-2 | 21-6 | 17-2 | 16-6 | 15-9 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 10-7 | 12-0} 13-3 | 13-3 
Beanstidry. il eck. lb. 52045 6-9 4012-65), 16-9 TO Bel BON Ue Bl We 7-9 Pb =. |b Se i BaB Ps Bed 
Onions: 08.) Line hep: ae a oN Bae 1 ee On 10-0 O28 CeO FER BBY SB CMe Ae Beh Be hy Ged 
Potter a5.) 808) bic 75 1b./100-0 | 83-3 ]195-8 |184-2 |325-8 |183-2 |243-4 1109-7 | 79-1 |150-7 |110-2 107-5 |134-6 |169-5 
Potatoes. 0h. 3.0.08 4 fi. 1D TOF See Si RE 69-8 | 31-6 | 54-0 | 26:5 | 19-2 | 34-5 | 26-1 | 26-0 | 31-0 | 37-6 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 12-6 | 11-8 | 1490 | 20-5 | 27-9 | 21-7] 20-0 | 20-8 | 15-1] 16-1] 15-4 | 14-8] 15-3 | 15-6 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-0 | 12-9 | 13-8 | 17-2 | 26-0 | 18-5 | 15-8 | 13-6 | 10-6 | 11-5 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 12-6 | 12-6 
Raisins, seedless, 16 oz.| pkg. |......)......|...00c}. 0... cfecaees 28-0 | 17-7 | 16-0 | 17-2 | 16-7 | 16-8 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 17-2 
Currants, bulk..... Bede Ms oye |e Geo (ee Be Oe eA ee |g 23-4 | 18-7 | 19-6 | 16-2 | 15-1] 14-7 |] 14-8 | 15-1 | 15-1 
Peathos, éanhed,2's:5.2 tin Mh s 8 le. fs We eek Mei ade 36-3 | 29-4 | 26-8 | 20-9 | 19-6 | 16-8 |] 15-6 | 16-0 | 16-0 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ Sit Wg, she SM Coates Debs oe) 52-1 | 46-4 | 42-5 | 39-3 | 44-1 | 43-0 | 45-3 | 59-1 | 59-3 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. SOME sO SO LHIO-F yl 1OAb ie ass8 lil 7eOue 72600 5:7 ee-3 6-4] 7-4] 8-6] 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-3 7-2 8-5 9-9 | 15-2 8-3 7°5 7-1 5-6 6-1 6-2 7-4 8-4 8-4 
Teap black? ii. o..). fy) lb. | 35-8 | 36-8 | 41-5 | 50-9 | 64-2 | 55-4 | 71-6 | 70-8 | 42-2 | 52-0 | 58-9 | 68-8 | 83-0 | 83-5 
Ope eeu RAS... ie: lb. | 37-7 | 38-5 | 42-0 | 40-7 | 59-9 | 54-0 | 61-1 | 60-8 | 40-5 | 35-3 | 34-3 | 45-6 | 48-0 | 48-0 

Coda, *.1b.2 05...) Be shea Ata ae) ei: WS Oe RR OO 30-1 | 27-3 | 27-6 | 24-6 | 19-9 | 19-2 | 19-6 | 19-0} 19-0 

$ | $ | $ $ $ | $$] $s $ | $ Sie a8 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton | 8-61] 8-58] 10-99] 11-86] 14-27] 17-44] 18-93] 16-34] 15-39] 14-76] 14-64] 15-83] 16-56] 16-60 
Coal, bituminous....... ton | 6-24] 5-95} 8-06} 9-32] 10-68] 11-27] 10-59} 10-09} 9-42] 9-39] 9-44] 10-02] 10-58] 10-57 
Coke SR AO M, 5! fon hs Fs. Oe ae PUR SEER LRP Foe 11-84] 12-23] 12-02] 12-74] 13-58] 13-59 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-70} 6-61} 7-66] 10-36] 11-99] 12-73] 12-24] 12-13} 9-97] 9-52] 9-56] 9-99] 11-26] 11-27 
Wood, hard, stove..... cord |......J......]......]..2...{ 13-82] 14-72] 14-47] 14-63] 11-99] 11-30] 11-61] 12-14] 13-50] 13-52 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-06} 4-95] 5-39) 7-91] 9-44) 9-26/ 8-98} 8-83} 7-52) 7-22} 7-14] 7-42] 8-15) 8-14 
Wood soft; stoves... 8) cord tsb ace. fee oN 10-89] 11-29] 11-15} 10-99] 9-11] 8-43] 8-54] 8-87] 9-55] 9-56 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. f. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 













































Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

; 3 “stags a3 = “ : “ai fag 

PR Legon ae 2 18 /8 Seiler oa ie 

re 3 eh Ie g ° a =e 2 es eee 
LOCALITY B10] Simi seiean |g Ak | yee dl conte Pe) dee 
6 | 26 1865] £6 | wa | Bo | Ss | 5 | 46 os] 86 | os | So] Bs 
ao Lot) og om i=hen! oe Um Nolen! fos pan Fig mo go 5 
S| 55 |Se5/ 35/28] 88 | Ss] ee | es Sesl 88/42) 82138 
ma] oalaaea! Sa} Pa) 6a) Gal ge SCA 12h al Sa. aa oa Do & 

wa <i (°" —Q na el 7) | a | co na -Q = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33.9 | 30-1 | 29-4 | 21-2 | 17-7 | 23-9 | 21-3 | 31-8 | 32-8 | 29-4 | 25-1 | 24-0 | 39-1 | 43-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35.6 | 29-9 | 29-1 | 21:8 | 17-9 | 24-0 | 16-3 | 33-1 | 31-9 | 32-5 | 25-7 | 22-7 | 38-0 | 42-7 
1—Sydney............+-0-- 38-5 | 31-3 | 31-3 | 25 19 7 Neel osicoee Boon litem nome ne lame tere PE hale rete 42-8 
2—New Glasgow.......--+- 35-7 | 31 30-6 | 23 V9 lee 15 35 33-1 | 35 27-9 | 23-9 | 37 42-4 
8—A mhePst....cccccccncees Bp iene heteen ified PL ea DIC BS | cence tceerevenetel | -acboncteys Soe Sulleeeee leerters 25 20. Sxl teeeaee 43-2 
Ce aE bhoh owe Pe DCR a BORN 33-4 | 27-7 | 25-6 | 19-4 | 17-9 ]...... 17-5 | 30-7 | 31 30 24-5 | 21-3 | 39 41-7 
es TAR Aes ik A easy App os leaded be, Hg) Lett 2 Vl | ee ere Ad eiee| ets eed PO Boel le & Aare al Parra Sob ad of ama ae VBS ol leseers s 43-2 

Ge PLULO Nas vets atte racie is Blane 37-2 | 29-5 | 29 20 16 QAM abetke 34 31267 Senne 25-2 23°04 eee: 43 
7_PE. HE Or besten . 39.9 | 27-0 | 25-7 | 20-2 | 17-0 | 20-0 | 17-0 | 31-2 | 31-8 | 33-0 | 23-3 | 22-7 | 40-0 | 43-9 
New Brunswick (average). 37-4 | 29-1 | 28-7 | 20-4 | 16-2 | 21-3 | 14-0 | 32-6 | 31-5 | 31-0 | 24-5 | 23-5 ]...... 42-1 
S—— MOnEtONi we bicierevs osstele) euarene 35-4 | 27-4 | 27 DA Nera | Ra Reyolaye, | a isiory Eee 33-3 |.32-5 | 32 2Gerelmoccomannecs 44-5 
G——Saint JOIN, certo « ewiela 39-1 | 80-1 | 29-7 | 21-3 | 17-5 | 21 14 30-1 | 32 30 24-0 |F 23% dulleemie 40-9 
10—Fredericton® (oss... 37-8 | 29-7 | 29-5 | 19-3 | 15-7 | 24-3 }...... Dao woO. allece.crs = 2226.) 20-8 eae 43-1 

PWS Bat urste nen. eis Seiee oe eel |! eee le ee mead NY Sette ds VAT AGG ACS SR Eons coh Mts. recasetetbiane sce l|aeie otel sil labsiel sexs DRIAIE| Ersrire 40 
Quebec (average)............. 39.1 | 29-3 | 25-8 | 19-9 | 13-9 | 22-6 | 21-0 | 31-3 | 27-3 | 26-3 | 22-4 | 23-0 }...... 40-6 
12=— Que bes aeisiscis eel e.> pieron 31-7 | 29-9 | 22-1 | 20-7 | 11-6 | 22-3 | 21 27-4 | 22-3 | 21 2165 |) 224 oles on. 37°2 
18—Three Rivers........... 32-2 | 28-6 | 24-5 | 18-8 | 15-3 | 22 |...... SOA 2528) eo 22 SDT siGaheaeterne 44-8 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35-7 | 32-7 | 29 23-5 | 16-3 | 23-2 | 18 33:3 | 29-7 | 30 22-15 2 mene eek 36-6 
{h=-Soreliis. soa sah tee ses SUS ecole Osulel 7 OaltLod ddan vilken. ob 30 Te late 203, | 222 Sula 43-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe........... 97-1 | 25-9 | 23-7 | 18-4 | 14-2 | 24-6 ]...... Sleonteoor tal eas 20-9 | 18-9 |...... 44-4 
Pe Sh. Jone ts. acme «eters 37 30-7 | 29-7 | 20 14-2 | 24-7 }...... Bl ioock [ieee ek 25 24:3 iielolianet 41-2 

18—Thetfrod Mines......... Obs i al 2oe2 eed ESIC OO7e | kay nia 20 30-7 | 23 22. 21517 \ 722-5 eee 36 
19—Montreal.. ee eeloosomtolagnleed 20-8 | 14-1 | 21-4 | 25 Og 29-7 | 32 23-8 | -25-6"lat eee 42-2 
DOSE UES: tise ere ate leit sersts 39-91 29-0 126-7 | 21-3 | 138.7 [2126 |. ans. 28-5 | 29-4 ]...... Qe ONE ZOO Neen 39°5 
Ontario (average)............ 24.0 | 31-0 | 30-7 | 22-2 | 18-4 | 25-1 | 23-5 | 32-2 | 34-9 | 31-0 | 26-3 | 24-9 | 38-8 | 42-8 

21—Ottawa eee Rees see 36-5 | 32-2 | 32-7 | 23-6 | 18-6 | 23-2 | 23 31-6 | 32-1 | 31 25-4 | 25-5 | 40 44 
99—Brockwilles. fio. Ue «6 gle es 33-5 | 32-7 | 23 DOA eA Ma eek Be 31 SPARTA |S ae | 24 25. Duleheee 41-7 
28—Wingstons. shies dae 32-8 | 29-5 | 30-1 | 21-9 | 16-2 | 23-3 | 20 31-1 | 34-3 | 35 25-8 | 26 40 41-6 
24—Belleville............... 29-8 | 28-8 | 28-7 | 19-4 | 15-5 | 25-7 ]...... 32-3 | 33-6 | 30 25-2) ee Law ener 42-3 
25—Peterborough........... 33-1 | 30-2 | 30-9 | 21-8 | 18 BOS ALS Seeks 33-5 | 35-4 | 30 26 26-2) eter 42-3 
26—Oshawa.......00--2eeee: 33-6 | 81-3 | 31-7 | 21-9 | 19-6 | 25-5 | 25 32-7 | 35-6 | 29 27-2 | 23-3 | 38 43-3 
27—Orillia we kale: ness ee sede 33-3 | 29-7 | 30 QO sei AUS 7 Hie memes ales ects SUES uNGOSe Tice se 270 (No alt eee 43-2 
28-——Torontosatis..skeeeav cers 36-6 | 32-1 | 34-7 | 24-4 | 20-5 | 25-8 | 20-5 | 32-8 | 36 32 25 26-6 | 38 45-5 
29—Niagara Te Oe a ne 35-3 | 32°3 2 23 33M 1692) coma eee tere Bo MoalboOneile 6. as 26:5)4 2000, eee 42-4 
80—St. Catharines.)......28 61985-47827 | 33-4 | 24-2 116-9 | 236 jo.c ke. 33 35-7 | 30 26-3 | 27-1 | 40 41-6 
8i1—Hamilton,.............. 34-9 | 82-4 | 32 23-1 | 20-9 | 27-3 | 23 33-5 | 36 30 QB t e2e 42 42-8 
82—Brantford...........+6. 33-9 | 30-5 | 30 22-9 | 16-9 | 26-1 | 25 32-4 | 35-9 | 29-5 | 28-2 ]...... 39 44-6 
DOGG eee vibes ceeine 33 SO esis oars Qa GN 20 0) | tenes 25 33 35-7 | 33 DGed ahaa 40 44-8 
34—Guelphe fstiad.t Us seen 33-2 | 30-7 | 29 21 20-6.) 2b25 a0. ae. 32 SOM ask cme 27-3 | 28°5ulteese. 42-2 
85—Kitchener...............] 38°8 | 31°8 | 30-3 | 22-2] 19-6 | 25-6 |...... SOU MSO 2) nek ciel 2429 N21 bien ks 43-1 
36—Woodstock.............- 36°5 | 32 3038 | 284] 19 Bal areal. cs ckee 32 BYU \ less 4 20, Pla ee ceeee ae 41-5 
Si——Stratiord seo /s sesmess cer 34-4 | 31-4 | 32-8 | 23-6 | 22-8 |] 22 |...... 32-5 | 85°d Wo... 256: Ieee ul scion 45-2 
SS— London Ws s/s iors lets 34-8 | 31-8 | 31-9 | 22-2 | 19-4 | 25-7 | 25 32-9 | 35-5 | 30 26-3 | 25-7 | 35 42-7 

39—St. Thomas.............| 34-4 | 30-2 | 31-3 | 21-5 | 18 25-3 | 22-5 | 31-5 | 36-9 | 29 27-7 | 23 39 43 
40-—Chathami), ..o4. canis 33-6 | 31-3 | 31 23 Ve A 26-60 ens 33 OO) Ol lees 27-5 | 24-6)... 5. 42-6 
Al—Wandsords seed occ shee 32-6 | 30 29-3 | 21-3 | 18 25-5 | 24 30-9 | 33-5 | 31 27 Qe) 24-Oihes sew 40-6 
9 -Sarnial i hh. } te ethos 35 8037113123). 22-22. 0) ISO 27a ee a SL4 F384 |oce eee 25-8 | 24-0) | heres 42-6 
43—Owen Sound............ 33-4 | 30-3 | 30-3 | 20-9 | 18-9 | 24-7 |...... 30-ba|t3da"6 tac. 25:1 2823) [oats 43-5 
44-— NorthiBay...ceeeeece oe 35:4 | 32 31 225) USO bZo Mallee cere 31 SOtS Alc ates oe 27°8 | 25:6 |...mee. 43-8 
45—Sudbury........-eeeeee- 32-2 | 30-5 | 28-8 | 22-2 | 16-8 | 26-3 }...... 32 35-4 | 32 27-7 | 23-1 | 38 39-8 

AG Cobalt Seo ey Cee pee ater cepa eh Meare sti FOND Rahs Teeter aeewy Hates cent ee ofits cer Ae vaI eee terete tots ten eich 24-7 | 37 42 
AT—-MIIMIMING, «6s scien ce eee 30:1 | 27-9 | 28-7 | 20-7 | 17 23-5 | 23 Silke tn |oosGu lees 26 25-7 | 39 40-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-7 | 31-5 | 27-4 | 22-4 | 16-5 | 25 25 31-5 | 30-4 | 30 24-3 | 23-1 | 38 41-6 
49—Port Arthur............ 33-6 | 30-4 | 28-5 | 19-8 | 17-5 | 28-7 | 28 7) 32 34-7 | 32 262 NSZA atte 45-5 
50—Fort William........... 35-1 | 31-7 | 29 21-4 | 17-6 | 24-6 | 25 32-7 | 36-1 | 33 Q-3 jy 2osO ieee « 43-3 
Manitoba (average)...........| 31-9 | 27-8 | 28-3 | 21-1 | 18-0 | 21-8 | 19-0 | 29-3 | 34-7 | 25-3 | 26-1 | 22-3 | 38:8 44-6 
561—Winnipeg..............6. 33 28-3 | 27-3 | 20-9 | 18-7 | 21-1 | 18 30-2 | 35-7 | 25-5 | 27-6 | 22-3 | 42-5 | 43-8 
52—Brandon: -)!. 68.8. eis 30:7 | 27-3 | 29-2 | 21-2 | 17-2 | 22-4 | 20 28-4 | 33-7 | 25 24-5 ee eee 35 45-3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 98-7 | 24-6 | 25-2 | 17-2 | 13-8 | 19-9 | 17-8 | 27-8 | 27-2 | 23-8 | 19-7 | 21-7 | 37- 40-8 
Sb=——Rering. 2200) de sak. lle 32-5 | 26-8 | 25-8 | 18-5 | 16-7 | 20-6 | 20 28-7 | 29-7 | 27 20-8) 23uht fae 42-7 
54—Prince Albert........... 21 19-3 | 20-7 | 18-5 | 10-7 | 17 16 25-7 | 21 18 15-3 | 18-3 | 37 35-9 

5b—Saskatoon:..).55... 0.8 98-8 | 24-4 | 25-2 | 17-9 | 138-6 | 19-3 | 17 27 28-8 | 25 20-3 | 20-5 | 35 42 
56—Moose Jaw............-- 32-3 | 27-9 | 29 19 14-3 | 22-5 | 18 29-7 | 29-3 | 25 22-2 | 25 40 42-6 
Alberta (average)....... Rk 32-3 | 28-1 | 27-3 | 19-4 | 16-5 | 20-4 | 18-0 | 29-6 | 32-3 | 26-7 | 24-0 | 22-7 | 34-5 | 44-2 
57—Medicine Hat........... 36 31 SWE ST | POS LENE ogalissagec 30 BYORI ool POS Ie WR IPY (allied Aico 43-2 
58—Drumbheller............. oo 30 24-3 | 20 16-7 | 21 20 29 33-3 | 28 25 22-5 | 35 42-3 
59—Edmonton.............. 26-7 | 23-4 | 24-8 | 15-6 | 18-3 | 18-8 | 16 27-4 | 31-1 | 22 23-6 | 22-2 | 28-5 | 42-7 
60—Calgary..........2.00.- 33-1 | 28-5 | 29-7 | 19-8 | 18-4 | 21-9 | 18 31-4 | 33-4 | 30 26-3 | 24-8 | 40 45-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 32-6 | 27-8 | 26-6 | 19-5 |] 18-9 | 20 |...... 30 20508 Mk ee 21-8 | 20-5 |...... 47-2 
British Cohaalia (average) 37-4 | 32-7 | 33-3 | 22-5 | 22-6 | 27-4 | 24-7 | 34-0 | 35-1 | 30-9 | 26-8 | 25-2 | 42- 48-0 
62—Fernie 2h thc actern ce sclerosis 34 QS ale S20 a) 20:3 19th ee ole cetenys So Oe OANA cheese 26 DEPT Werrio ne 42-3 
63-—Nelson a2)... seo cleat 363 WmoasoM oon ls shes: DSW At ha Se 25 34-7 | 37-7 | 35 28-3 | 25-4 | 40 45-4 
64——Prail 2 eas caeeechc ators 37 32-8 | 31-5 | 22-5 | 23 27 25 33°7 | 35-7 | 35 26-7 | 25 40 46-5 
65—New Westminster....... 36-7 | 32 32-8 | 22 22-6 | 25 21 32-3 | 32-7 | 29 25-4 | 24-4 | 44 48-3 
66—Vancouver.............. 37-7 | 33-2 | 32-6 | 22-6 | 24 26°07] ee. 33°3 | 33-8 | 29 26-7 | 26°3 | 43 50-6 
7 VICTOLIB «ss caleras coms e's 41-4 | 36-6 | 37-4 | 23-8 | 25-2 | 30-7 | 22 34-5 | 35-6 | 28 26-9 | 26-6 | 43 50-2 
68—Nanaimo............... 38-6 | 33-2 | 32-7 | 24-6 | 24 28-3 | 30 34-5 | 33-8 | 28 25-9 | 25 45 51-3 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37°5 | 32-5 | 33- 22 20 30 25 36:3 | 37-7 | 32 28-3 | 26 45 49-6 
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Lard, pure, per lb. 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


Dairy, prints, 


rolls, etc., 
per lb. 
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cents 


Fish 
; i 3 
ee] ad. oa — ra 
=» | ee [8 De ape "2.8 
42 <8 a 2 s ae 
§- | 860 / Gia | Bla} 26 | gs 
eg | S05 | 805} eee] ge | se 
3 o S826 |/He5 1/498 AO a5 
Ow SSA) Asa) Ze & R ™ 
io) en = nD fy Dn 
cents cents cents cents cents cents 
21-4 30-2 18-6 24-3 22-6 21-2 
17-0 34-9 17-5 22°6 18-5 21-9 
15 S025) ln Bo setes « 20-8 18-7 19-7 
17-3 34-2 17-5 22°3 18-3 23-9 
Be cig Resse che Seales ctvoas 22-3 18-2 22-4 
17-9 AEC a ee ee 22-2 17 20-5 
18 OOM NE phils es QS OW twee eee 22 
17 Down le ae arenes 24-3 20-5 22-8 
+ FO ee 5 He | an Be el 23°2 19-5 21-0 
15-6 34-5 15-7 22:9 18-7 22-1 
13-7 R900 ll | eee 22-8 18-6 23-2 
15 34-5 15-7 23-9 18 22-3 
18 SOSH We te ator 23-7 19-6 21-3 
5 ie ie. ol ence Garo (Ce eas cael | Pa ans eit QL Saillea.s. see. 21-5 
19-1 31-0 15-1 25-4 21-9 21-5 
22-5 29-1 20 il acres tees 19-3 21 
16-5 31 eS te bee 20-3 20 
19 33°7 16-2 25 26-7 22-8 
ASL ade Ser atds Gus Pela We he Sided cibae s sree 20 21 
18 32 UDB aes oe ste [ieee tee 22-2 
Wii) Me aale he See ae Pa eis tals bap teoe s game ailte ie 4) alee. 21-6 
A eee 28 BAAS SS Sees CRIP ca ieee 21-3 
18-6 33-4 16-7 25-7 25°3 21-4 
20 30 DOES Ey twa, AD 19-5 22-3 
20-4 30-2 22-8 23°4 22°8 21-4 
Weve aha teak 32-5 16-8 26:7 21-2 21-6 
Br PAS ofc ah aa acd ne wise 23-9 24-3 21-4 
18 29-7 21-9 22°3 21-6 23 
DA Re Vike te Meets aaa oo 8s 25°5 20:7 21-3 
= PA Oe (MS Seed eat [Reet GPa amn (Epes Contre (a Gee 21-1 
Fe SOME EES te ee, 20 30 25 22-5 
Wee PUA ale As od hee 20 Hh LANE 23 21-4 
20-9 31-9 F303 We Te a ese 25-5 20-5 
Feo ets e ee Mie ae ashes ob eee 2850. 20-9 
PVA, 9S eo 8) A 0 25 24-2 21-2 
22 33-7 28-3 25-7 22°6 20-9 
18 33 25 21-7 22-°4 22-4 
Mere chotte AL Ashe See 27 23 26 21-6 
Weis shaties 35 17 18 22-3 21-7 
23 31-3 26ry MSR oSaccsie.s ee 22-2 
Me cctre Eos PN cea cll el bbe ae 6 24 21 21-6 
Bea eek ee 32°5 28 26 23-4 22°3 
18-3 26-5 23-5 23-7 22°2 20-5 
23 30 25 Py OS ae A ae 19-7 
RO bik bil Peete tel ce ete 24 22-7 20-5 
18 30-4 268 ahaess eoelapats & dae 19-1 
eis aoe Seca ears 20 24 21-5 21-5 
AS Pvebe Nal da his tre oath atints Grit SANE Stel] bts he eee 4 21 
See ER CO cos ee 20-7 22-3 22-9 
Weviheesa 28-7 19 PAC. Be ea ae he 21-6 
Me Mata Baca te ss Peis ews 3 ee ooo le a aba atte my 22-7 
Re et 28-4 17-5 21 22-3 22 
Bs wert 22 27 21-7 22-5 20-1 
Mis heen 32 20:3 DEANE oe 21-7 
ae pee 26-3 18-3 19-9 20-3 21-7 
27-5 29-2 22°5 26°8 21-6 21-3 
30 29-4 22-5 26-5 21-8 19-9 
25 2ORT le eRe Pati 21-4 22°6 
26-2 26-8 11-8 26-3 22-0 20-4 
27°8 26-7 12-1 28 22-7 20-8 
Ror atee 24-3 10 25 20-3 19-4 
21-7 27-7 10-7 27 23-4 20-6 
29 28-7 / 14-3 25 21-7 20-6 
26-5 29-5 14-6 27-1 25-0 20-7 
26°5 30 14 Se 21-7 19-5 
25 29°5 12-5 27-7 26-5 21-7 
26-3 28-8 19 25-5 26°3 PA 
26°5 28-9 14-5 28-2 25-3 21-4 
28 30-5 LS ry alae eee 25-3 20-1 
22°79 26-7 14-4 26-3 26-2 19-9 
25-7 29-3 13 27°3 26-7 20:3 
24-5 30-7 14 26-5 28 18-3 
28-7 30-4 15-5 26-9 29-3 21-5 
22-8 D223 namie 25 23°3 18-9 
21-7 PEON EMA tty ae 25 24-2 18-3 
21-4 28 15 27 24-3 19-9 
22 QR: Lakes Mec Hebiees aes 25 21-7 
15 fe ea I, eee edi Seve See 29 20-6 


47645—93 


cents 


19-2 


Eggs 
N N 
Pes) Ko 
& q 3 
458) a5 
Sof | oem 
SSisaic Bs 
Oo oO 
cents cents 
39-1 34-6 
45-2 41-3 
ATs Tah tie Ceuta Rata 
AGT | te ciesiaes 
ERIC th Rane Be 
45-7 39 
ADO! ie ae 
45-3 43-5 
39-4 34-5 
41-1 38-1 
43-5 40-2 
44-5 40 
39°5 37-1 
36-7 85 
38°6 39°0 
37-8 34-2 
38-7 35-1 
40-5 37°7 
37-6 84-7 
35-1 33°4 
38 34-8 
36-8 32-6 
42-1 36-2 
40-5 36-7 
38-8 35-2 
41-3 37-8 
38-6 33-7 
88-3 35-3 
37-1 84-7 
37-2 33-5 
41 35 
35-4 32-6 
41-2 35-3 
SiR Piao aes ne 
EU) | MMe 
39-8 37-3 
37-1 35 
36:9 84-5 
DUP SH soe eae 
35-9 BPOTe 
SOG Seances 
37°3 82-3 
37:8 31-8 
SOs OMe as eae 
35-8 33-8 
SOSOM Ss asetoee 
37 36-3 
De cite apne 
A Sie Seis ees 
42-3 38-4 
ASO s cas cane 
43-7 39-7 
42-3 40 
SOUR tedsateos 
SOMA Re ate 
37-1 33° 
39-4 83-7 
BY SOY (0k ee 
35-5 29-9 
35-7 28-6 
38-5 30:1 
35-7 31-8 
32 29 
35-0 29-6 
33°3 29-1 
33-2 28-4 
35-7 81-4 
37°4 29-6 
35-3 29-7 
39-9 34-5 
41-3 35-3 
AD Oita. tralsices 
BABE heen, 
36-8 34 
37 35 
OSM ae veces 
38:3 33 
41-2 35 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



























¢ Canned Vegetables Beans 
a 33 © © ad c abe 

ond om a {<0} - a 

i aq 4 - =] Lo} | | - Po Mg 

ge 2 |ge(8 13.| 818 | cel e8) s2/ 4) 2512 

hy = sot (ag 2) = ale Oo: soe aa : -O 

LOCALITY h§s| 8 S2/e (2 | sele [eS s8]ss]as] g1 8. 
1 Bs | Beg lds | Pg | 29] Gs [oSs| deo leo|/2o!] gsi 56 
eSiias (at | gel an ee) oulscebes. | oe leeds selces 
$3| $8 [SE] eS] 38) bo | Sh lFss| $8) 68) $8 (sss) 26 

oO aa) w ie oar io) on fH Ay i) joa) fac) (@) 
cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average) .............. 36-5 6-8a| 18-8 3:6 | 5-7 9-3 | 10-5 | 13-8 | 12-5 | 18-3 | 11-1 6-5 | 6-5 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 38-3 ¥.1119-8| 3-7] 5-8| 9-9] 9-9] 14-9 | 12-8] 14-4] 11-9] 6-6] 6-8 
1 Syne ys ee bas og Selinere 88-7 16:7-7-3 | 20 3:7 | 5-6 | 10 8-8 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 11-7] 6 7:6 
2—New Glasgow.........-.+... 37-9 16:7-7:3 | 19-9 | 3-7] 6 10 10-1 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 12-1 6:4] 6:4 
SA hOnst iy Wiis ciswk oierapmnorctelens 37-5 7-3 | 20 3-8) |) 5:6 1 9-8r) 9-4 (td 12-8 | 14-8 | 11-9} 6-3 6:7 
A Fel facets, 4 3) un ane tice oehnenatom 37-5 |6:7-8 20:1] 3-6] 6 9-8 | 10-4 | 15-2 | 12-5 | 14-6 | 12 7-21 6:5 
S——Wind BOP. ciosihils cds atack Saba OO 7-8c| 18°7 | 3-8 | 5:7) 9-5 | 10 15 19-4 13% 1113 4G: Sale oe 
O-—Rrurou eens sete aclemink el ebehonane 39 6-7 | 19-9 | 3-8 | 5-9 | 10-1 | 10-3] 15 13-1 | 14-4] 12-3} 6-71 6-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown...... 34-3 7.3119-9| 3-7] 6-1] 9-9 | 10-0 | 14-6 | 13-6 | 14-4 | 10-8] 6-5] 7-6 
New Brunswick (average)........ 36-6 7.5 |19-1| 3-6] 5-8 | 9-8 | 10-2 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 13-9] 11-5] 6-4] 7-0 
S= Moncton ge. eee ke a ae: 36-9 8 20:4 38-7 Ss8 | 10 10-5 | 14-9 | 18-5 | 14-7 | 11-4 | 6-8] 7-4 
§——Saint JOWM serge eos ese wie ote 97.81 6-7-3 | 19:1 | 3-3}. 5-91 9-8] 11-1 | 14-7 | 12-3 | 13-4] 11-9 6-6} 71 
10—Fredericton................. Hi oe 7-3 | 18-6]. 3-7 J 529)1) 9-6) ) I 14-5 | 12-7 |] 18-8 | 11-1 6-4] 7-1 
11—Bathurst....... SC Re ais), Whe eRe 34-3 8c |} 18-1] 8-7] 5-6] 9-8] 8-2 | 15 13-1 | 13:5 | 11-74) 5-9 | 6-4 
Quebee (average)................. 34-2 5-4115-8| 3-%| 5-5 | 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 14-7] 11-3] 6-1] 7:5 
12=-@irebee yea u Me 2h Se ain Bay 5-8b | 18 3-6] 5:5 | 9-6) 11-2 118-2 | 12-7 | 15 11:8] 6-4] 7:5 
18—Three Rivers................. 32-4 5-31 14-5] 3-9} 5-1 9:7} 9-9 | 18 13 14-9 | 11-1] 5-7) 8-2 
14—Sherbrooke................. 33:6 5-3 | 14-6] 3-7 | 5-7] 9-7 | 10-8 | 12-8 | 14-2 | 15-5 | 10-8] 6-1 7:3 

LS OREL LING ails) ete he eseravede. Oe atate 33°5 4-7| 14-9] 3-4] 5-2] 9-8| 9-6] 12-4] 11-6] 15-4} 11-4] 6-5] 8 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 32-4 4 16 Seen aO 9-9 |~10-2 | 12-3 | 18-2 | 14-2 | 11-3} 5-91 7-8 
Wb. JOUNS ONE satis nbiorosaynes 35-2 5-31 17-11 3-8} 5-4| 9-5 | 11-4] 12-5 | 15-9 | 15-1] 11-6] 5-9] 7-1 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 34 5.3 | 14-91 3-9] 5-5 | 9-9] 9-1] 12-5 | 12-9 | 14-1] 11-7] 5-5 | 6-4 

19-—Montreal since ds Ob oa eae 35-5 |5-3-6-7 | 16:7 | 4 5-4 | 9-4] 10-3 | 12 12-1 | 13-8 | 11-1 5-8 | 8 
DOSED UNAS ele ce elects Stahene is 2 eon en 36 15-3-6-7 | 15-3 | 3-7 | 5-8 | 9-7 | 10-4 | 12-8 | 12-4 | 14-5] 10-8) 7 7:2 
Ontario (average)..:...............] 89-7 6-3117-3| 3-5 | 5-5 | 9-1 | 10-9 | 13-4 | 12-0] 12-7] 10-8] 6-2] 6-8 
ZIE-O CCA Wane ete pees eee eee 36 6-7 | 16-5 | 3-9 | 5-6 | 9-1} 11-8 | 18-2 | 12-4 | 14:2} 11 6-6 | 7:4 
22—Brockville........... Sats Fe BR file. 366-7] 14-4437 2°5-5 | 2 8-9) 10-9-1- 18-6 13-1 | 1383) 10-9 | 16-5 7:3 
23 KingstOMiices adel sce techy 35-4 15-8-6-7 | 15-9 | 3-7 | 5-2] 9-1] 10-4] 13 - | 12-3 | 13-1] 10-6 | 6-6 7-1 
24—Belleville................20. 37-7 15-8-6-7 | 16-1] 3-5] 5:2) 9 10-4 | 13-1 |} 12-2 | 12-6 | 11-9 6-1 6:7 
25-—Peterborough............... 37.9 |5-3-6-7 | 16-7 | 3-4 | 5-2| 8-7] 10-5 | 12-9 | 11-3 | 12-8.] 10-3 | 5-8] 6-6 
26—Oshawaleiigis elon steno aes OSe4ulO Sore Lia aworci ee Om Men Op eel woo 13-3} 12 12-5} 10-6] 6:4] 7-1 
Vie OCA ek Fuk wala na ckee wee 39-1 6-7} 16-3 | 3-4] 5-1 8-9 | 10-5 | 13-5 | 11-7 | 12-6 | 12-4 | 5-9] 6-6 
BSA OFOMCO fhign Uihees eke & clamcane sees 42-1 6:7 | 18-2 | 3-6] 5-2] 8-9 | 10-6 | 13 11-6 | 12 11-1 6-3] 7-2 
29—Niagara Falls................ 39-8 6 17-5} 3-6] 5-6] 9-21} 10-8 | 12-8 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 10-3 6-9 | 6:7 
80—St. Catharines.............. 37-5 Co7TMl 17 SU ese a eos er Ocdel eLOe ral oleate Ll Gupybsse a lOSSin anon’ 6-9 
3f—Hamiltony igen. Aaah aeee 40-6 6-627 |.17-1 453-5 | Bed |), BB 10-7 $42-9 ) 11-7 | 12-4 | 10-6) 5-9) ee) 
32-=Brantlordsy j,i oe. oi nioeees QQEW GsGe Te LL esa WNbE®. (Oe tLe Aes. 5 etek 4 1225, 4 00 5-8 | 6-7 
So GER eal Ss a eile, aie see 36-8 | 6:7 18-3) 3-4 ferGe3 [BS] 11-8. 708-8 | 12-31 12:6 |, 10-5 5-6 
34-—Guelphn yi. 2h dain eaten (| B92 6 18) hited Sot Oet te o 11 18-6) 11-4 | 12-51, 9-6.) 05-7 4-6-9 
30 KitCheneE sky cen unos eee Oot Liedipes oa moro lo 11-5 | 14 12-4 | 13-1 | 10-8 | 6-6] 6-8 

86—Woodstock.................. 34 6 16-7 | 2-9} 5:31 9 11 13-8 | 11-9 | 12-4] 9-7] 6:3 6 
3i—Strationd steidesueeia ace doe Me Ore 5-3) 17-2 | 3-2 15-6 | 9-3.) 11-5 913-2.) 11-5 | 12-45) 10-4 6-4] 6-7 
SS—SGONCOMMaL shee eee ee 37-3 6-7 | 18-8 | 3-4] 5-5 | 8-8} 10-8 | 18-1 | 11-8 | 12-4 | 10-1 5-9 6-6 
SU Sti) NOMASi\..06.2 Sones ee ee 39-9 15-3-6-7 | 20-1 | 3-6) 5-6 |) 9-3] 12-1 113-3 | 12-1 | de4 | The 6-1 6°5 
40=-Chathamney. esas caidas 39-1 5-3) 18-215 3+6. 1) Bed 1899. 4 10-9 P3-5 | 10-4 | 116% | SSH iS-2y Hs-6 

41—Windsor..:.................. | 89°3 |5-38-6-7 | 17-6 | 3:5] 5 8-9 | 10-4 | 12-6] 11:3 ] 11-7] 10-6] 5-4 6 
AO AEN IA Ute Hk KR Lea ee aes 41-2 6 18 3-3 | 5-8 | 9-2} -10-5.| 13-8 | 12-3 | 12-9 | 11-2], 6-5 | 6-2 
43—Owen Sound................5 38-6 6c | 16-7} 3-2] 5-6} 9-4] 9-9 | 18-4 | 12-4 | 18 10:7 | 6 6-8 
44—North Bay.................. | 38 6-6-7 | 16-4 | 3-9] 6-2] 9-7 | 12-5 | 14:2 | 12-6 | 18-2 | 11-2 6-6 | 7:8 
45—Sudbury.......... ee 36-8 6-7 | 16-3} 3-9} 6-1] 9-3] 9-7 | 13-3 | 12 12-9} 10-8] 6 ee 
46 3@obalti yee. as Ohisc gone oe 36-3 6-7 | 16 SO Mie Hdl Ged acme aale 12-6 | 15 11-6 1 B71) O38 
A (I MINS sey eevee umn MIAO 7-3 | 18 3-8} 5-9} 9-8 | 11-1] 14 12\Guh ils 12 5-9 | 7:7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. | 87-5 627 16-4. 8.5) Set [Osa io al ek 13-5 | 12-5 | 7-4 | 6-9 

49—Port Arthur.........0........ 34-51 6-6-7 | 23 3-7 fb: 7 | eS) | 10-3) 4) 712-6 | 11-5 | 11:3 7} 10.2 6-2] 7 
60—Fort William................ 35:5 | 6-6-7] 15-4] 3-6] 5:5] 9 10-1 | 13 11-5 | 11-8 | 10-9 6-1 6-5 
Manitoba (average) .............. 34-9 7-0|17-7| 3-5] 5-8 | 9-0 | 10-8 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-0 | 10-6 | 6-9] 5-0 
Hl sWinmMipewesa.: bee Iii abe See 25-1 |6-4-8 16-8 | 3-3] 5-7] 8-9 | 10-7 | i4-4 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 10-9 6-8 | 4:7 
Hos BTANGONEscHh | ede ee wer 34-7 16-4-7-1 | 18-5 | 3-6 | 5-9 | 9-1] 10-9 | 15-3 | 18-2 | 13-2 | 10-3 6-9 | 5-2 
Saskatchewan (average)........,. | d4-1 6-9 | 21-91 3-5 | 5-9] 9-0 | 10-5 | 15-0 | 13-3 | 13-2 | 10-6] 6-7 | 5-4 
538—Regina... No Dee Ne 35-2 |6:4-7-2 | 20-4 | 3-4] 6-5] 8-8 | 10-3 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13 11-5] 6-7] 5-4 
54—"PrincevAd berth, 0.0). 33-1 6-4 | 21-7} 3-5 | 5-8) 9-1] 10-2 | 15-1 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 10 75) mor? 
65 Saskatoon os dooce ese Meee 34-1 7-2 | 22-9 3-6 5-4 8-9 | 11-3 | 15-1 | 13-4 | 18-1 | 11-1 6-5 5:2 
OO MOORCN Aw.c.ck Ro com eae 34 7-2 | 22-4 3:3 5-9 9-1} 10 14-9 | 13 12-7 9-7 6-1 5-2 
Alberta (average)..... ........... 34-8 7-8 | 22-4] 3-5 | 5-7] 9-0] i1-1] 14-6 | 12-5 | 13-2 | 11-0] 6-9] 5-4 
57—Medicine Hat............... 36-1 8 23) 3 WSO OO) nee 11-4 | 14-8 | 12-6 | 12-9 | 10 6-4] 4:7 
68—Drumheller) 6 Pe. 34-7 |7-1-8 22-5 3°5 6:2 9-3 | 12-1] 14-9 | 12-9 | 14-1 | 10-8 7-1 5-3 
50——Fyclamontoniscee. » dee cee ee 32-8 |7-2-8 21 3-5 iO [S484] 10°38 1GI4ed 80262 | 289 | 1 Bal 7-4} BO 
BO-AGa ea NVIO ick dis hie otvenee 34-3 8 21-9} 3-4] 5-2 | 8-9 | 10-4 | 14-5 | 12-2 | 18-1 | 12-9 7 5:3 
61—Lethbridge. . oo... 0. 0000000603. 36 8 2a eS a eee 8-9 | 11-2 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 12-8 | 10 6-8 | 5:7 
British Columbia (average)....... 35-8 9-0 | 23-2 | 3-8] 6-1] 9-2] 10-0 | 14-3 | 13-0] 13-3 | 11-4] 8-1] 5:3 
GZRs Hern legwhwed. Witeehoe se de th hoes 35-1 8 22, Sete 6 9 10-3 | 14-5 | 138-2 | 18-4) 12 8-5 | 5-1 
G3— Nels Oris chk t bt BAA voh Se oo 35-3 9 23-7 | 3-7] 6-2] 8-8] 10-9 | 14-6 | 13-8} 13-8 | 10-6} 9-1] 5-4 
(it oad id 18 he en a ee ee BP 34-9 9 22-9] 3-71 6-1 |) 9-4.| 10-3 | 14-1 | 13-1] 14°38 | 11-7] 8-5] 47 
65-- New Westminster............ 35-1 9-9-6 | 22-8} 38-7} 5:9) 8-91] 9-41} 138-7 | 12-7] 12-7 | 11:3 6-9 | 5-4 
66 —Viancou vere Ge cites «os ce tte 34:3 | 9-9-6] 22-7] 38-7] 6 9 9-6 013-2.) 1221 4 2252 | oN 6-0 8 
GE Victoria tee adte «oc ale ates 35-3 9 23-41] 3-9] 6-7] 9-1 9-7 | 14 19-24) 1250 Ue As 7-90ur wor 

6S Nanaimo: fo ihocedeeccnindeats 39-3 9 23-4] 3-8 6 9-4] 9 14-5 | 12-5 |] 12-7] 11-1] 8-2) 5 

69—Prince Rupert................ 37 9-10 | 25 4-1 6 10 10-6 | 15-7 | 14 14-3 | 12-2 | 8-6] 6 

a. Chain stores, etc., sel] bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. b Including fancy bread. 


ec Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1942 








Potatoes (d) Apples © g 
Sie iT ies a a g : : ZI 
8 g gs | 3 2 Be ts ee te Sia eas 
S| os Se = fe a8 aN Sa orsors on e 
ae oO Bes ® . S a= Org Ory a> pe Raye Ale 
Pa a a 2 a Be ats i Ay, Sie EN SS come =e 
3 ig 3 2, 3 a a. 72 -o ~o Sale “4 35 Shee] 
= om a ate) me cue Pro) 3 7 ey Yaa Q oS Seq Eas 
ts oa ca We ae A S go 80S oo ays sa goo ee 
ay ie “oO ao © g.8 20 KO ay aN g.8 ds 30 Files Eo 
o ® fh po i @ oy Bm @ a hh 2 Oo 2 mm > & Se Oo & 
a Ay i ca] A, ae ' faa) o) 4 pe Ay == oO 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-695 37-6 26-2 15-6 12-6 17-2 15-1 11-3 32:8 36-6 if 16-6 t 59-3 
1-775 39-6 23°58 15-0 13-6 16-7 15-1 11-9 40-1 43-1 37-0 16-2 34-3 65-2 
2-069 AAC tel gh cat 3 | ag 12 ES | ised eae 13-6 38-6 49-8 36:7 16 34: Sa ee 1 
1-69 33-6 26-7 15 15-3 16-5 14-9 12 40-4 40-5 37°5 16-1 34-1 63 2 
1-86 42-8 pL Sov. A Fa ee 9 13-9 OER AT 1 IB Die cae | (PO AY 39-6 2-9 36-1 15-4 ST Se ne aaa 3 
2-00 44.8 Doro eee tte 13-3 18-2 16-5 10:9 42 39-8 36:3 16-6 34-4 68-3 | 4 
WORE ys 34 Sie i7h AIRE, Rt, Wits Wiesel Shee SSC gi Beep | IR Gah ae 88-5 44.7 37-7 15-5 3a" 7 62:6 | 5 
1-694 37-4 ay 1 tie YAR Nabe 13-6 16-6 14-7 iat P 41-4 40-6 37-4 17-7 84-7 66-7 | 6 
1-465 33°9 15-0 15-0 14-1 17-3 15-3 12-3 43-5 54-8 37-0 17-5 34-3 60-7 | 7 
1-734 37-8 23°2 15-5 12-6 16-3 14-5 10-3 38-5 41-7 37-1 15-8 34-4 61-4 
1-853 40-5 23-1 13 13-3 16-9 15 10 36-2 40-7 38-4 16-6 36-4 63 § 
2-127 44.4 25:3 18 12-7 15-3 13-7 9-9 40-6 42-3 37-7 15-2 33-1 59-6 | 9 
1-706 37-5 ARS Votre ere 12-6 16-3 14-8 10-3 38-7 45 36-1 15-8 33-9 2-4 110 
1-25 28-6 Doma a ae 12 GG Eas 8 11 38-6 88-7 36 15-7 34-3 60-6 {11 
1.715 36-6 29-6 17-5 12-8 17-6 14-5 9-6 32-0 34-9 30°4 15-49 33-6 59-5 
1-672 SAG}OB Shi (PERS 8 2] A SO Bae 13-5 18-3 15-1 9-9 31-5 36-1 34-6 16-2 33-4 61-7 \12 
1-657 35-5 DROSS ake Se ae 12-6 16-9 14-9 “9-9 31-1 35-2 35-7 16-1 2-6 62:3 113 
1-685 BOO Merce cand: 18 13-4 18-2 14-6 8-7 30-3 85-5 35-8 16 34 58-4 |14 
1-672 SHS Ip AP ea |) ual ae a 12-5 16 13-9 9-2 35-4 39-4 36 15-2 35-7 58-2 |15 
1-524 SYR | les ats mere IN ie Sia eh 13-2 19 13-7 9-8 33-9 BON, 36-2 15 31-7 59-1 |16 
1-842 39-4 DAS va tol Wa oR a 13-3 18-3 14-3 9-8 31-9 85-4 34-8 16-5 33-1 61-7 |17 
1-443 80-7 SOT Mave etc an: 11-9 18 13-6 9-4 33-5 36 34-1 16 36-1 59 18 
1-929 42 31-5 17 12-5 17-7 13-6 10 30-1 30-4 84-3 15-1 32-9 57-3 119 
2-011 41-9 Pts (6)) | 4 A A aM 12-4 16-2 16-6 9-4 30 30-4 37 15-5 82-9 57-6 120 
1-834 40-6 27-1 13-9 12-5 17-0 15-4 10-3 31-9 35-2 35-8 15-5 31-6 58-1 
2-045 45-2 PACT bes API Ra 12 16-2 16-3 9-4 28-1 32-6 36-9 15-8 32-3 59 21 
1-65 . 36:8 Pot y ty ak ae Oe 12-4 17-5 14-7 10-4 33-1 37-8 3¢-1 15-2 31-6 61-7 |22 
2-112 44.7 29-1 15 12-7 16-8 14-9 10-2 33 34-4 35-9 15-5 30-8 57-9 {23 
2-042 43-1 22°5 10 12-1 15-8 14-5 9-8 82°5 35-5 85-2 15-3 30-6 57-5 124 
1-654 37-5 OW lekchess atoscke 12-7 18-3 14-8 10-7 32 36-2 35:8 15-8 30-4 57-3 125 
1-876 40-5 PA Rie ANN bbe ‘ep i ae 12-9 17-3 14-7 10-2 31-6 85-9 35-8 15-4 | + 30-2 60 26 
1-672 35-3 DOH ie elev. 11-9 16-7 14-9 10-4 29-2 33-7 34-9 15-3 31-6 57-8 |27 
1-788 42 PRE SEM pa en Da 11-1 16-4 14-7 10 sil 31-7 33-8 14-6 29-3 55:3 {28 
1-999 44-5 Deo hepato tae 11 D4 17-5 15-3 10-3 31-3 36 35-8 15 82-8 54-4 129 
eles AG ST eee Ley Mart ea tae 13-3 15-6 15-1 10-5 30-7 35-6 35-4 14-5 31-1 57 30 
1-804 40-7 Oo el P eee 12:5 17-2 14:3 10-1 32-2 33-9 34-7 14-5 | 30-4 55-2 [31 
1-505 32-9 PRION) Te Aa Ue 13-2 17-4 14-9 9-5 32-6 30-1 84-3 15 30-9 57-3 |32 
1-70 SYOTCESS I ALLA lke Be Wa RO TE Aa 13-6 17-5 14-9 9-9 32-9 36-4 34 14-8 30-1 56°9 133 
1-546 36-1 OSOMe ceria: 13-3 16-5 14-7 10-1 29-5 31-8 35 14-9 30 57-8 134 
1-598 36-3 PAD OC Sol SAK ani 13-4 16-6 15-4 9-5 30°5 85-2 33-3 15-2 31 57-8 135 
1-676 36 PR Note Ue et cee ON 12-5 15-8 14-7 9-3 33 34-7 36°3 15 29-5 59-6 136 
1-628 36-5 2635) rae als on 11-9 16-7 14-7 9-8 31-7 385 35°8 16-1 31-8 58-4 |37 
1-896 41-3 DAS ai ile Ri det Bate 12-3 16:5 14-6 9-9 31-8 32-9 34-8 15-4 80-5 57-1 |38 
1-713 38-6 Sr lamer toy 13 17-1 15-2 10-3 36-4 36-8 34-8 15-8 82-6 59 39 
1-85 37-9 2030. eaiees a: 12-3 17 14-7 9-7 29-9 32 33-8 15-5 30-8 59 40 
1-821 39-3 Peat Oh [ALS cone 11-8 16-3 15-1 9-4 27-8 29-5 34-1 15-6 30-9 56-7 }41 
1-861 40-1 Bates | le: Bie Bae 12-7 17-3 15-5 9-6 32-2 82-9 36-8 15-9 32-9 58-8 |42 
1-837 A) rain Wiese pete eats, ita 12-3 17 15-3 9-4 35-1 37°5 84-9 15-6 31-3 59-2 143 
1-898 ZAR /GG Mga ia Te SARE Sa 12-8 Pies Wie ig hpy, 33°3 36 37°3 16-9 83-6 61-7 144 
1-914 42-7 PADRE NL AR SA ily 11-6 16-2 17-4 10-9 31-7 38-2 37-6 15-3 38°2 61-1 [45 
2-41 taps) om ae sw 17 14 18-7 16-3 10:3 35 38-7 Bh 17-6 35-3 56-3 146 
2-422 135) Be ag (ba a 15 12-2 18-2 17-4 12 32 84-9 87-5 16-8 34+] 61-4 147 
2-291 47-9 28-5 18 12:7 15-7 15-7 11-3 30-4 85-7 37-1 15-5 30 59-3 |48 
1-438 34-1 29-5 12-5 12 18-3 18 11:5 35 40-8 39-5 14-6 33-9 54-3 |49 
1-431 eae Mer chan 10 11-5 18-6 16 12-1 32-5 38-8 37-2 15-1 33-6 56:7 150 
872 7) le A CP ee eB 15-0 13-0 17-0 15-6 13-2 31-5 35-4 70-1 16-0 56-1 58-3 
857 Gri Rog bea SES Oe AE a Ba 12-5 18-6 15-1 12:3 30°5 384 69-4 15-5 35) 56-9 151 
886 Diol ibe teres Se 15 13-5 15-3 16-1 14-1 32°5 36:8 70-8 16-5 57-1 59-7 152 
1-225 Vale Hus jal PANS 14-9 12-8 16-0 15-79 13-6 31-0 34-5 70-6 17-2 57-2 61-4 
1-128 PA yal (ei Vegeta ea) RES Seer 13-4 17-1 15 13-1 30-4 82-4 70 16-9 58-1 61-8 |53 
1-312 Sena +5] tas Barat. 16 12-5 17 16-7 14-2 31-4 36-2 73 18-4 59 64-1 154 
1-282 BAL cfeaclacsra epee 14-6 13-3 15-4 15-3 12-9 32-2 34-1 69-4 16-4 55-7 62-7 155 
1-176 2G OF ay sss ocabe 14 11-8 14-6 15-6 14 30 35°4 70 17 56 57 56 
1-230 aH ee: bal het era a 17-0 12-4 18-3 14-9 14.9 28-4 35°3 68-0 17-5 55-1 60-8 
1-212 ‘SORE a hee aeet aes fe er ent Pe 11-8 18-1 15-2 14-5 29°5 33:5 67-7 17 56 59°7 [57 
1-443 Ona aes 20 12-7 18-6 15 15:7 29-4 36-7 69-6 18-3 57-2 64 58 
“887 DOS) Mees Ae 2 15 13 18-2 15 14-6 30-4 35-3 65-3 16-8 52-6 58-6 159 
1-447 SIO alles Beene 16 11-7 19-3 14-3 14-9 28-3 37:3 68-4 16-6 52-9 59-7 160 
1-161 DO On| cacsce short [eekOetae ie 12-9 17-5 15-1 14:7 24-3 33-7 69-1 18-8 57 61-8 |61 
1-836 7 aS Pepa eee as F 17-8 12-0 18-1 14-4 13-7 b1-1 36-1 66-7 16-5 52-6 58-1 
1-201 0) er lievete vio hs Lei easeees aes 13-3 17-8 15-6 15 34-3 37-5 67:3 18 54-3 64-5 {62 
1-515 SERIA i hekeveaevorecate [hs aie ertelats 11-7 18-2 15 13-3 Eth 40-4 68-7 18 56-6 64 63 
1-611 OM Nideantiote chs tn ape ioeio aus 12-6 19-0 14-8 13-9 31-6 37-6 68-7 18-1 58 57-4 64 
1-959 AS: (ilk acai. | Sophos 11-7 17-3 13-7 187 27°5 33°5 65 15 49-5 55-4 165 
1-969 BY On lisenes Oke 14 10-7 16-9 13-2 13-6 28-2 30-6 63-2 15-3 48-6 52-3 166 
2-133 7 ASSAM 4 Eh ae 22 11-4 17-9 13-4 13-9 29-5 34-3 64-3 15-1 50-3 53°2 |67 
2-10 AT Us Wa ica en esa 15 12-8 18-3 14-1 13-5 28-6 35°6 67-3 16 50-4 55°8 168 
2:20 GeO! fo cte a ia sobs 20 11-4 19-2 15 14-4 33-4 39°3 68-8 16°6 53-3 62 69 


{ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar 
g =) =r 7a | 
- = 1a = | os 
2 S| Ue a |3 | oe] S33 8 
Si) [a ede era S48) 84) Weng 2 
LOCALITY hale) 38 B26 EASE as Bag & 5 
ae 2b (oss 1) ee ise! 2 | g2o° 49 
= | om | Oo | gee SESS ih coal oe a Ho > ge 
S38 /H8 eo 1 Saas e5| HS | 25 a a9 3 
Salis & | SA i eas aa} sa}! so Pa 2a 
Pp Oo a '}) op) oD) io) < Q 
cents | cents| cents| cents cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)...............- : 8-4 | 48-0 | 83-5 19-0 4-3 | 12-8] 5-6 16-595b 10-573 
Nova Scotia (average).............. . 8-1 | 56-7 | 84-3 19-1 4.6; 13-0. fig 8) feces o> se cee 8-735 
TES VOW ee tos eth is Sietavels Syateles 8-3 | 54 82-2 19-1 Se Sale dZes! fle Os Cb lles socks ate teas 7:37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow.......---+--00- y} 8-1 | 55-7 | 88-7 20:8 AcGrly Loe) fap Ol ob ae rae eee 7:05-7:30 s 
BSA TIA ONS Ecce wiscatete so cles Satnieen 8-1 | 57-6 | 85 16-9 5 12-5 SoS! lias se oe 6-70-10-50 
Ae EV TK eee & Meitaks ais sstoabaleveresoie 8:3 | 57-9 | 85-7 21-2 Loria ben iesardally Aisala\ a ease, Eee! 5 ie 9-22-11-42 
B= Wind sOrie fe lelincktec oosiig eels ae 8-1 | 58-3 | 85: 17-3 4 129-3) Wee 5e 9) ltrs asta, ol aa)| Gee ater 
GUO Me eR es Notre atthe 7:9 | 56-4 | 84-4 19-1 Best Lore | On Galle ckea se ceranine 9-00-11-00 
7—P.E.E.—Charlottetown........ 8-2 | 59-3 | 83-2 18-4 4-2 | 13-1 5-9 18-400 | 9-$0-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-5 | 56-6 | 83-9 18-6 4-2 | 12-6] 5-7 18-500 11-204 
R= MM ONGCOME ay os eiaeleree felts Seater e 8-6 | 59-7 | 83-6 19-8 4-5 | 13-2 5-9 g 10-47-10-97¢ 
G—Saint JOMMG. .siaideisc ce tacatests 8-3 | 51 84-2 17-5 4-5] 12:3] 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-00 
10—Fredericton..:...........2005: 8-3 | 57-2 | 82-8 17:5 Al Tool Qe 7a tbe Ob eee ee eee 11-22-11-72 
1 Bathurst ak Sets eels aetelels 8-7 | 58-3 | 85 19-5 3-8 | 12 ISR al APNE Neat Ps. 10-00 
Quebee (average)................-5- 7-8 | 46-7 | 86-7 20-1 4-2} 11-8] 5-6 *16-461 *9-881 
1D OUebeCe ky ean antiicesis aeleies 7-9 | 47-2 | 89-5 20-6 4-1] 12-9] 5-7 16-00 10-50 
¥13-—- MTree RIV OLB s cle wisls.e cde tle sietets 3 8 47-6 | 89-7 21-6 4-41 12-3] 5-9 16:00 | 8:50- 8-75 
"14. Sherbrooke 8 43-4 | 85-6 19-5 4-5 | 11-5 5-8 17-00 11-00 
OT SOFEL MMe Ak, arte lolers ieee miehe oi 7-6 | 48-3 | 87-2 18-5 3-8} 10-6 | 5-3 |16-00-16-50 |. 9-05 
*16-—St. Eryacmthe... 20... 0. sects 7-8 | 43-7 | 86-4 19-9 4-5 | 11-2 5-4 15-75 | 9-50-11-75 
$17 — St JOMNS esos aieletete oo ste ate aietale’s 7-7 | 42-7 | 88-7 19-9 4-6 | 12-6 5-6 15:50 | 9-50-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 7-6 | 51 84-8 20-2 4-3 | 12-2 5-8 LS 5O | <cetyeacraee see 
*190—— Montreal. i.) sc agejsisa ene Heel = © 7-6 | 46-1 | 88-8 18-5 3-9 | 11-3} 5-3 16-75 | 8-00— 8-50 
PO HELL Ul te te Mc ee ahederalele evakevelatevehey sie 8 50-7 | 85-3 22-1 4-1 | 11-6 5-5 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average)...........0.-006- 8-3 | 47-2 | 85-2 18-8 4-3] 12-5} 5-6 16-398 11-996 
POEL A Waits ei ieiaarcbaies ais seotane wetosae 8 47-1 | 82-7 17-7 4-2] 11-9] 5-7 16-75 11-00 
29 Brockville: si acaatees ofslaciaeieres 8 43-6 | 83-1 20-7 4-3 | 11-4 5:3 16-00 9-00 
D3—=TINGSTON oe se siediste «ode aia stele 7-9 | 47-9 | 84-3 17-9 4-6 | 12-5 5-7 16-00 9-00- 9-50 
24 Belleville... stimetels. Soman ae 8-3 | 47-9 | 86-4 17-3 4-5 | 12-1] 5-7 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough..............6-. 8-4 | 49 83-4 18-6 4-6 | 12-2 5:5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
FG6— Osha wale ne. seichate wie te pisinmee on 8-4 | 52-4 | 86-1 19-4 4-3] 12-5] 5-9 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
FOL eae ee cee ketal o:scae is eee ee 8-1 | 48 85:5 19-1 Bye! {i gULGE bee Fagor 16-50 |10-75-14-00 
2S — TL OLONCO Ms 5's slo sey sasle o's erste Beaks os 7-9 | 50 85:3 18-1 4-1] 11-8 5°2 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls................- 8-7 | 45-5 | 86-9 19-1 4-1 | 12-7 5-9 |14-50-14-75g| 9-00-10-00g 
30—St. Catharines...............- 8-4 | 46-4 | 87-2 19-3 4-4 | 12-2 6 15-75g | 9-00-13-75g 
Si Hamilton saat. senabiers <s 8-1 | 46-1 | 85-9 18-9 4-5 | 11-5 5-2 15-50 9-50-13 -00d 
$2 BrantlOrd cs oes ae ss Gume aise a 8-2 | 50-9 | 87-9 18-3 4-3} 11-7 5-6 16-00 |10-50-13-25d 
OS Galt ewe luda Nae siemaee 8-6 | 48-8 | 86-7 19-9 4-1 | 12:3 5-5 16-00 |10-50-13-00d 
Bo = Gruclp sent nani ate i nigie comets os 8-4 | 45-9 | 85-2 18-2 4-2 | 12-6 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
S35 Kitchener 2. hina den'e/o sue oldie 8-4 | 43 86-8 19-3 38a) 12-3 9)) 20 16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
36—Woodstock\.).. au. >> selseeine's 8-3 | 48-8 | 85 18-1 4-1] 12-2] 5-7 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
SSE ALOLEE eet ae sat ie ic slate wterere © 8-6 | 48-7 | 86-7 18-5 4 13-1 6 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
OOo LOU GOs sede Sebele eves eras tee 3 8-2 | 47-2 | 88-5 16-6 4 11:8 5:6 16-50g |10-50-14-50¢ 
39-——Sts Thomag. tee dea se. 8-6 | 48-7 | 86-6 18-2 4-3 | 12-7] 6 16-00g |10-00-13-50¢ 
40—Chatha mt o.cuidia dace sccomieiie:. s/s 8-4 | 46 85-9 16-6 3-8 | 12-4 HOW 16-00g¢ |10-00-12-50g 
41 Windsorie: cies se genous & 8-1 | 42-1 | 80-7 18-6 3-9 | 11-9 5-4 16-00g |10-50-13 -00¢ 
AD eS ALT lett | iatcpetsie Alea e aie eis tele eso 8:6 | 46-2 | 89-5 18-3 4-6 | 12-9 5:8 16-50 |10-75-13-50d 
43—Owen Sound...3....:...200-0: 8-2 | 53-8 | 86-4 19-4 4-6 | 12-5 5-5 16:50 |10-00-12-00 
44—— North Bay. cies has 2 as eis 8-9 | 55-5 | 86-1 19-7 4-7 | 14-2 5:6 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
A —— SUC DULY ae oc sisiesite @srsetgee abies 8-3 | 43-8 | 82-9 19-6 3-9 | 13-8 5-8 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
£6—-Cobaltee. .sadts clatamiemere sl 8-9 | 45-6 | 85 16-7 5 13-3 5-7 19-00 13-50 
FP Te TMANIG Hs Passe yehos ve a wee ehe ee 8-6 | 42-7 | 84-6 21 SAE UB are |f Gayl 19-50 |13-00-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-5 | 44-1 | 85-5 20-7 4-3] 13-3] 5-3 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
49-—POre ATbMUD Th ose one dee cmsele 8-1 | 44 78-3 18:8 4-5 | 12-9 5-3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
50—Fort William................. 8-3 | 45-7 | 79-7 20-4 4-6 | 12-3 5-4 16:80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)...............-- 8-9 | 44-6 | 78-9 18-9 3-9 | 13-2 | 5-6 20-000 9-250 
LW Innipera, sc. de Neate wie dk -ginte o's 8-9 | 42-2 | 79-1 18-5 A-1 |) 12-5 | 6-7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
l= TANGO Rak ste Mesias tis eiateioie led 8-9 | 46-9 | 78-6 19-2 3:7 | 13-9 ERO de trser peel ts ota 5-50-11-00h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4) 45-2 | 77-3 19-5 AsOl) V4 Oh eon | aoe eck ane ese 8-636 
Bae RCO Ina eu ee ad so es ety thes 9-5 | 45-9 | 79-5 19-1 SORA el ew hill daICL | eereraneae ne te 5-50-13 -00h 
54—Prince Albert.............--+- 9-5 | 42-2 | 78-3 20-4 CAGES Men 24 ||. | }7/ | ewer Bere 9-00-10-00h 
bb— Saskatoon. jess ss tisuiae ss 9-5 | 47-2 | 75-1 19-7 S5O Ml MES ONO co al gerne ters 7-25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw......-2---ccceceees 9-2 | 45-5 | 76-3 18-7 ATAT| BIAS AERO SON lattice atte nets 5-25- 9-65h 
Alberta (average).............0.005- 9-2 | 44-5 | 78-7 17-7 ANAT AiG Pe SOe bn eats Bin Blots 5-300 
57—Medicine Hat...............6.. 9-2 | 41-5 |] 79-4 15-9 3-4 | 14 5-2 g g 
58—Drumheller..............-.--- 9 44-4 | 79-5 17-5 Choi PM aisce hl aR lee herentee chat rts 4-50- 5-50h 
9-1 | 45-7 | 76-1 18-1 4-1) 13-5 5-3 g 3-25- 5:00 
9-1 | 44-7 | 78-8 17-8 4-3] 13-5] 5-5 g 6-65- 7-75¢ 
9-7 | 46-3 | 79-8 19-2 3-9 | 14-2 TAY | hee Seven) Sener 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-5 | 44-6 | 80-1 19-1 CRF BEC Pei fo atedece other 10-768 
G2—Kermictee ck taney sateen ses 9-3 | 46-3 | 80-6 17:6 TNS TN VEC Ua itl Sn ear weveerell [DEM iprstin BOC 
G3=——NGlRON ee is cdueies ene pier a 8-9 | 47-7 | 81-7 18-3 Arh bss aay | pe aalascrede | hs icehbreercass chee 9-75-11-50 
G4 — Lal es. ah etalon dae sae 8-7 | 43-9 | 80-3 19-4 Beal 144 i eeeyedet lee veonicte an: 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster............. 7-8 | 89-9 | 77-9 18 AOR SLD tA viele Qu tren ree abe ea 10-50-12-00 
66—Vancouver............2.0000: 8 42 76°5 19-1 AFA PUSS oe Maer ne ee ae 10-50-12-00 
Oi WiICtORi ae et wate see Mckia. ce 8-3 | 46-3 | 81-7 20-3 ATT at i Det lO ude tere aaae bes 10-00-12-25 
68——Nanaimo: })).h). fsaecs cease al - 8-1 | 45-9 | 80-7 19-8 5 135 Ose see ees 9-50 
69—Prince Rupert...........-0.-.- 8-5 | 45 81-6 20-6 5 15 OS amon 10-75-13 -00f 
al EE oe) NE re See no eee ee ee ee ee See 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Caleu- 
lated price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Higher prices for coal in bags. g. Natural 
gas used extensively.* h. Including lignite. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at 


$30-$45, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4- and 5-roomed 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1942 











Wood Rent 
FI 3 - 3 S : Six-roomed 
2 cm — ae a ae g 2 ae houses ike 
os = See Y ae gay oo Ae ouses with| incomplete 
5, & 8 23's 88 $49 oe 8 a 68 |moderncon-| modern 
o Dh Des = eas EBw ee ‘S. | veniences, con- 
3 3 a SQ a, “3 O, 32 2, ion $3, 3 & | per month | veniences, 
) en) ae) oA) 2) S 6) S per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-586 11-268 13-519 8-143 9-558 8-187 28-2 9-8 25° 607 18-835 
10-820 6-667 7°833 5-500 6-333 6-167) 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 (ERO iis octets 10-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-5 5-00 6-00 |. 4-00 4-00 6:00c} 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
PHOT WIL ME eh MS MN SE ON A FS | gc Rs | 1 pa aaa ry Pe Pe 9-8 }15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-80 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 }........ 10 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Gh, spelen g's AEB TIS compe ai Ls ey ROE) Be ICR) Oe aR Foil Vidic INe tea UO Se ake MET (Ie 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
LSS OMe Gr cete ee ID ner tee A tao akd tom PE LWen mL, Mrs We liber ce a mea NeWs «i [ly gh or stale 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-700 9-00 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-500c} 20-0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-213 8-500 10-750 6-609 7-000 9-000; 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05¢g 8-002} 9-00-10-00g 6-00¢g 7-00: g 3lg 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00c} 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
LSU melee oie: Renee serene eeeaee liste, eke crete taille etme gees ate ave kel cutis abe Gichars ib aheterenere bets 9-7 25-00 18-00 }10 
TABOO Tart ache Hohe bee eee ieee ac are Gears tiles [ferack He aeons SRN E hates eel -aifics aeeeetts 9-8 23-00 16-00 j11 
*13-750 *12-610 *13-657 * 8-730 *9-836 *9-720)  -27-5* 9-3 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13 -33¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 26 9-4 |23-00-33-00 }............ 12 
14-25 8-00 12-00c 6-00 10-00c 8° O0C)Soeeese 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
Tien 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 28 9-7 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 ' 
Od foie dele Oe kc AN (RR CUR on fe en Ge ied (oe ae a eel eR 198 Ui ee ee ie eee we: 1 
13-50 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 1235:) [see 8-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
LIBS D) ANAL eRe 58 8 are 2 Ace Mi et ae eT | ARS lel PO RU Yad PCB Oe eed 17 
ABs OO be Waeete cs omer: NE PASTO | OWA enc sleet fa MME) ACG RRSLOLG: NOteEUR ANE nc ered 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 7°33¢ 18-67¢ 10-0 11- 00. 11-00-13-00c] 27 9-2 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 |11-00-13-00 |12-00-14-00 | 6-00- 7-00 |} 7-00- 9-00 |............J........ 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
14-353 2-500 14-816 10-656 11-727 9-725 26-6 9-6 27-306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 28 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 21 
TEST NB kano ikea OF Ad Lt ie Le ol Beir I ee ina] (He eBay eS Spe Gc in Ee eat dn ne aa A 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12;00c 13:00c} 25 9-4 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 1 PACU O28 SG Diora a8 cis) Loess aie Cli 8-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 126 
Tbe" He ates ee eee be Ba SM tA ot | Ue AP Pe hg SA ee a 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 sey 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-1 |80-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
12-50-13 -50g g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13 -50g g i6- 00g g g 25g 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 |16-50-18-50 Ee 00-19-00 13-00 ASE OUM pects moles tee 25 9-4 }28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 {31 
VASE OO Iw, iacatcs © 5 ceteens 8200-15: 00Gl +. cw os cae 10-00-11-00c]............ 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 {32 
NA OO; iter re Srescperensvoeas 17. OO F1S <OO) rss ete-stese axa sy 13-00-14-00 }............ 25 9-4 120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
ICAO || eT ene SOM 5 TA el Pe reper te oie (Can eae es ceed Notes eae ene (eke mee 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
14-00 |13-00-16-00 |15-00-18-00 |11-00-12-00 }13-00-14-00 }............]........ 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
1A OD WANA &ptho. BOAS. Nhe Aupnot. SB As hetispes ste alllaideicrs dea wie tiaetere cheeks aaliaineaokr ls 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |3 
14: OOWE eee en esl ORES SR de eet Ae IR Ae ee am beat a Meme es ie 9-7 }21-00-27-00 }15-00-21-00 |37 
14-00-14-50g g 18 g ’ 16-00¢ g 25g 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00¢ g 16-00-18 - 00g g 11-00- rp 00e 8-00-12 00g 26g 9-7 |24-00-82-00 |20-00-24-00 139 
14-00¢ g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
14-00-15: 50g ape 18-00¢ g 14-002 7-00-10-00g] 25g 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
US Ree see bin el Ita oie Bic <tr RO RNAES Rest AION AIO: 21 A G.A aman beatport ede i etionerat 9-6 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
Ae ONL | rape cate case [ccd ak reais eae feces cd oacltgusaere c |i bxevana ccc so SMe Te tee ve eet ae icy oe 9-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |43 
A PaSAU, De fete: orig eae a Bl heey: Bp SE ll Be ab ea A A A a KER DO. Bey cae apaes| seat aekson ces akehs «ee 44 
1550-160 a aeee hoe ais TEATS) Ls, cate eae 10-50c 9-75¢ 30 9-8 |80-00-40-00 |}25-00-30-00 |45 
er eee Meee fens ee eta ts AO250G ae ee ges 9 009-7 5e|ener sa tee 30 10 REE LENE (REG ey ea O 
SUB OWE ND Re sues, raatiobts [core Graeme fierce ton | eo Hp eh 2c ie ik cachavede el) 35 9-7 p p 47 
12-00 7-00 QeaQiitiri ea her aee tc s SRaME SS 6:50c} 26 9-7 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 O 2M ies: ayes so 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 O00 Ue cheater tt yopncu: 30 9-7 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
a= Goa ict s tds «aati sce's:sieie.s 8 she 8-275 9-125 8-313) 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-506 
1400-15-00 Mi lartaetcrer «tne |'4 ie cus Fee oe 7-00-10-50 | 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 {51 
LOO mM acy | ovetereiecs Matta) os kate wtetents -80 8-50 7-50 28 9-8 |18-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 |52 
LGB OO keratitis ee [a ot Sear als : 250 9-250 10-000) 27-8 10-0 27-875 20-000 
zits, SRR DAN Gterabtie cc ceem tl . nstare nea came 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 27 10 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 {53 
DOOM es aes coe il ers chte fs eens 5:00-5:50 | 6-50- 7-00 ].............. 30 10 |20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 {54 
rs MERE ods leet e cise] Cle re erent 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 8-00 29 10 }22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
VA SOOW: | ers cscs: co le allot ecco tot ass Lae eer ane 11-00-12-00c 12-00c} 25 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
AL SOOM Oe tomcgtc toe eiters oie susie 5-500 6-500 4-167 28°72 10-3 26-125 18-625 
g gz gz g g 10-2 |22- a 00 }15: ke, 00 |57 
TPS SU ack RET SE SAS tote Metal all ice te oh RRMA | aris ket ous, Las 4-50 30 10-6 58 
gZ gz 5-00g 6-00g 30g 10. |22- 00-32: 00 |15- 00-22: 00 159 
11-50g zg g 6-00g 7-00g¢ 4-00g} 26g 10-1 |22-00-30-00 }18-00-20-00 |60 
SURE PEOG AE, 5 SD REE whe VERE Mics cPete cs oro Siahe.c Nicsraks fate. wp ate poe [ay ote e Bio Soe ate BOOS ote ene 10-5 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
1 ge DS BRS Gratin o ogee Ibid ck Soon ncaa 8-375 7-625 5-500) 35-0 10-6 23°313 17-688 
Shih ale teh ter al (Geet bar Gl (Glace cree can Ore [kameuclce tte uence RRS cee eee ACE Rees eal (irae oa 10-9 16-00 14-00 |62 
1Ol50)) [ovis anne ese lesetvns cee: 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 |............ 40 10-6 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
ST TORRE ASL 6 5, SheiTeietn eae Petia aha este Mls 8-50- 9-75 | 9-50-11-25 |............ 40 10-7 |27-00-32-00v|22-00-25-00v| 64 
108 75M: hac are a tase weitnsers « Siotatel| oO eeatericte step ae 5-00 3-50 30 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
LO 7D yall. ergeteisterowe celia Sook eats des [te holeraate Be aor 6-00 4-00 30 10 22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
200) i Pacorete a: + cuszapeig [hire aban ae cre gon 7-50 9-00 (6s, Ue ee 10-9 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
RN MERE ete chat ae us teY Grand wc loteneins laa batiewacahosayhate Rotaperstarterei¢eracots O? DOR Atk Be SETS 5 eter, 10-7 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
7:00 35 11  |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


nisl pelo © bs ltofet ele) a) sl mille leneiel ero of e\aiaie:« Parp snes el stele dior sf < & wie er 6,06 Sf ay myolg ls QR a 0 fo-0 0. 6 stevie 


modern houses, $25-35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. 


s. Delivered from mines. 


of four and five rooms; modern $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 
* Tn the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional mu- 


nicipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 


. 


v. Workingmen’s houses are mostly 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities 





*All commodities...............- 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material—. . 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 

Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products... 85 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper SyesH o AMG Aolte eek 49 
V. Iron aad Its Products...... 44 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Their Products......... 18 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products 83 

VIII. Chemicals ana ‘Allied Pro- 
GAUGES WARY aR ER arses 77 


Classified according to purpose— 


Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 


Com 
facdition 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937] 1939] 1940; 1941) 1942) 1942 


64-0)127-4)155-9) 97-3/102-2| 95-0} 93-9] 63-5} 82-9] 73-2) 82-8] 85-2] 94-3) 94-6 
-58-1/127-9]167-0} 86-2/102-7| 89-8] 88-7] 50-6] 88-6) 60-5] 74-1] 72-5) 82-3] 82-4 
70-9}127-1)145-1) 96-0)102-5}107-8)109-5} 55-6) 75-2) 73-4} 80-0) 84-3} 98-8] 99-1 
58+ 2|157-1/176-5)101-7/103-6] 93-2] 87-3] 67-8] 73-3] 66-3) 83-2) 84-5) 93-3] 92-2 


63-9) 89-1)154-41106-3)100-7) 94 
68-91156-9}168-4}104-6}100-8] 93- 


98-4)141-9)135-5} 97-3|104-9) 99- 
56-8} 82-3/112-2)107-0}101-3) 92- 
63 -4/118-7)141-5}105-4)101-1) 94- 


92-7) 63-1] 74-2} 76-1) 86-1] 92-4/100-7/100-6 
92-7| 85-2} 94-1] 97-4]102-7)107-5)112-9]115-4 


94-8) 58-4) 86-2) 69-8) 76-4) 77-7! 78-3) 78-4 
93-3) 84-8] 86-0} 85-7) 87-6} 91-4} 99-3] 99-3 
80-0} 78-3} 85-7) 91-9}103-8]104-0 


Oo oO Ww wo 


co 
Tg 
oo 
co 
a 
wT 


Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0/102-7)136-1] 96-9}101-9| 94-2) 95-0] 68-7) 78-6] 74-4) 82-9] 85-7] 95-3) 94-9 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
WACCORR INE? LANA RIT s Can 126 61-8)119-0}150-8) 90-2)102-3) 97-5)103-3] 58-0) 79-7] 71-9) 79-7] 82-5) 95-8] 95-6 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2} 91-9}126-3|101-4/101-7] 92-0] 89-4] 75-8] 77-8] 76-1 oa 87-9] 95-0) 94-5 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67-7|133-3}164-8] 98-8)102-4) 95-5] 91-8] 58-1] 84-7] 68-2] 79-2) 80-6) 86-8] 87-2 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1] 81-91108-6)104-1/102-9] 94-1} 96-2) 87-0) 92-3] 95-0 68. 6|102-3/108-5}108-5 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 | 69-1/139-0}171-0) 98-2/102-3) 95-6] 91-5) 54-9] 88-8] 65-2) 77-3) 78-2] 84-4) 84-8 
Building and Construction 
Materials... 111 | 67-0)100-7)144-0)108-7/102-4) 98-9] 96-6) 74-7] 91-8] 87-3] 93-5)100-1/113-1/113-3 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5)/148-11177-3] $5-8|102-3] 94-9] 90-4] 51-5] 82-5] 61-4! 74-5] 74-5] 79-5] 80-0 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
BANS Riiel Grae shang is BN. 186 | 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2)103-8} 89-2) 86-5) 51-1} 82-9} 58-6) 71-4] 71-0} 80-3] 80-0 
PS eAmi ma als Coal airtat: 105 | 70-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9}103-5)105-5|105-5| 57-2] 77-3] 74-0) 82-1) 85-4] 96-2) 96-5 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 | 64-1/182-6]}160-6) 88-0}102-8} 98-1] 97-5) 42-9] 87-0) 64-6] 70-3) 68-3] 77:3] 78-4 
Ph Marine Aga) ae ek See 16 | 65-9)111-7/114-1} 91-7} 96-3/104-4)103-1] 56-7] 69-4] 67-4] 77-8] 83-7)108-3]108-5 
TI orests 2 eee eee Bayes 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3]106-8)100-7| 98-8] 92-4) 63-3] 74-0] 76-0} 85-8! 92-0)100-3}100-2 
TV.iMineral, sedans meee 203 | 67-9|115-2/134-61106-4/101-5] 92-4) 92-0) 79-9] 87-1] 85-0} 89-2) 92-8) 97-7) 98-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8}154-1] 94-7/103-6] 96-2) 94-0} 50-6] 83-8] 64-6] 75-7| 77-7| 87-2] 87-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7|156-5)100-4/102-1} 93-1] 92-3) 66-8] 78-7] 73-5} 81-7] 83-7) 92-0) 91-7 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 


annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, pee to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of the 


Lasour Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, 
conveniences. 


By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazettn, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462) the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasor Gazette, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1871) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Under authority conferred by 
Order in Council P.-C. 5003 (Lasour GazErts, 
October, 1940, page 995), the Board from time 
to time fixed maximum rentals for housing 


without modern 
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accommodation in certain of the cities in the 
list on page 244. In these cities the maximum 
rentals already fixed continue unchanged, 
based in some cases on those in effect on 
January 2, 1940, and in the others on those 
in effect on January 2, 1941. The former are 
Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford 
Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, 
Calgary, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Prince 
Rupert, Vancouver and Victoria; the latter 
are Truro, Moncton, Brockville, Belleville, 
Fort William, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
Oshawa, Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. 
Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Regina, 
Edmonton, Medicine Hat, and Lethbridge. 
In all the other cities in the list the 
maximum rental for any housing accommoda- 
tion is the rental which was in effect on 
October 11, 1941. Provision is made under the 
orders of the Board for variation of the maxi- 
mum rentals for any accommodation under 
certain special circumstances affecting the 
accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices increased slightly between the 
beginning of January and the beginning of 
February following increases in wholesale 
markets. Prices were somewhat lower than at 
the beginning of October but were substantially 
higher than one year ago. Beef prices were 
influenced by the demand for cattle from the 
United States. Sirloin steak averaged 33-9 
cents per pound at February 2, 33-7 cents at 
January 2, and 31:1 cents at February 2, 1941. 
Lamb increased during the month from 31-2 


cents per pound to 31:8 cents. Fresh loin of 
pork averaged 32-8 cents for February, 32-6 
cents for January, and 24-7 cents for February, 
1941. Sliced bacon was 48-1 cents for January 
and February as compared with 32-3 cents for 
February, 1941. Fresh eggs at 39-1 cents per 
dozen were one cent per dozen lower than for 
January and 8 cents lower than for December, 
1941. The price in February, 1941, was 29-7 
cents per dozen. Creamery butter at 38-4 
cents per pound for February was unchanged 
from the preceding month and only slightly 
higher than one year earlier. Production for 
January decreased 12 per cent as compared 
with the preceding month and 9 per cent as 
compared with January, 1941. Stocks in storage 
at February 1 were about 17 per cent greater 
than at February 1, 1941. A substantial in- 
crease in the price of potatoes was shown at 
February 2 as compared with the previous 
month. Comparative figures are 37-6 cents 
per 15 pounds for February, 31 cents for Janu- 
ary and 26 cents for February, 1941. The price 
of onions increased from 5-7 cents per pound 
to 6°5 cents. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of February, 1942: Halifax, $19; 
Charlottetown, $17.90; Moncton, $18.50; Saint 
John, $18.50; Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, 
$17.25; Sherbrooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, 
$17.50; Montreal, $17.75; Ottawa, $18.75; 
Kingston, $18.50; Belleville, $18.50; Oshawa, 
$18; Toronto, $16; St. Catharines, $18; Hamil- 
ton, $17.50; Brantford, $17; Galt, $17.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial countries appeared in 
the October, 1941, issue of the Lasour GAZErTe. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazetts. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to’ conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In order 
to achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in some commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
156-4 for January, an increase of 0-3 per 
cent for the month and of 4:6 per cent over 
the January, 1941, level. As compared with 
December, prices were 0:7 per cent higher 
for food and tobacco, due chiefly to higher 
prices for cereals. Industrial materials and 
manufactures were only slightly changed in 
this period. 


The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 146-5 at the end of 
December, an increase of 0-7 per cent for 
the month. Foods were 1°4 per cent higher, 
due entirely to the advance of 2-9 per cent 
in vegetable foods. There were only minor 
changes in industrial materials groups. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 200 at January 1, a de- 
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cline of 0-5 per cent for the month. This was 
due to a decrease of one per cent in food 
prices, although clothing and sundries increased 
slightly. 
Australia 

WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, of wholesale price index numbers 
for basic materials and foodstuffs, on the base 
1928-1929—1,000, was 1,089 for September, as 
compared with 1,070 in August and 1,044 in 
July. Of the seven groups, five showed ad- 
vances in each of the last two months, while 
- the rubber and hides group and the building 
materials group were practically unchanged. 





United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926—100, 
was 96-0 for January, an increase of 2-6 per 
cent for the month. All groups showed in- 
creases over the previous month’s level, with 
the exception of a fractional decrease in the 
fuel and lighting materials group. The groups 
showing the greatest increases were farm prod- 
ucts, foods and chemicals and allied products. 

Cost or Livina—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935- 
1939=100, was 111-9 at January 15, an in- 
crease of 1:3 per cent for the month, all 
groups contributing to the increase. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, 1941 
Analyzed According to Industries, Localities and Months 


N analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 

Canada during the calendar year 1941 by 
industries, causes, provinces and months is 
presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to 
persons gainfully employed during the course 
of, or arising out of their employment; also 
included are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly reviews, each 
containing an analysis of accidents occurring 
during the period covered, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerts, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1941, and February, 1942. 

The record.is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities—The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada; 
-The Explosives Division of the Federal 
Department of Mines; The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia; 
The Ontario Chief Factory Inspector; and 
the British Columbia Department of Mines. 
In addition, reports were received also from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GazerTs 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most of 
the accidents in agriculture are recorded from 
press reports, and while it is not known to 
what extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. To a great extent, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used to supplement information 
received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months. The last two tables 
also include summary figures for 1940, which 


are a final revision of the figures published in 
the Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, by the 
inclusion of accidents occurring in 1940 which 
were reported too late for incorporation into 
the annual statements. These accidents were 
included in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazette, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1941, and February, 1942. The figures 
for 1941, being still incomplete, are accordingly 
to some extent not comparable with the com- 
pleted figures for 1940. 

In some industries, where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example, in the mining group there was 
an increase in the number of fatalities from 
175 in 1940 to 252 in 1941, which may be 
partly explained by the fact that during 1941 
there was a major disaster in coal mining 
resulting in the loss of 29 lives; and there 
was also an increase of 36 fatalities in metal- 
liferous mining in 1941. In the manufacturing 
group there was an increase from 144 in 1940 
to 230 in 1941; also in the transportation group 
there was an increase from 236 to 314 which 
may be accounted for by an increase in the 
employment index figures for these industries. 

There were four disasters during the year 
under review, the most serious of which 
occurred on October 31, when 29 miners were 
killed by carbon monoxide poisoning follow- 
ing an explosion of fire damp in a coal mine 
at Nordegg, Alberta. Two disasters occurred 
to men engaged in ferrying aircraft from 
Canada to Britain; twenty-two of these men 
-were killed on August 10, when an Atlantic 
ferry plane crashed after taking off in Britain 
for Canada; and another ferry plane crash 
on taking off in England for Canada on 
August 14 resulted in 21 fatalities to men 
in this industry. Another disaster occurred on 
February 24, as a result of which eleven ice 
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workers lost their lives when a truck convey- 
ing them across the frozen surface of the St. 
Lawrence River, near Longueuil, Quebec, took 
a wrong turn, going off the ice road and 
plunged into an open stretch of water. Five 
other ice cutters who were in the truck were 
rescued. 

On December 16, a collision of a freight 
train with a snow train at Mont Joli, Quebec, 
caused another serious accident when nine 
labourers were killed and 20 others were 
injured. While on a voyage from Melgrave, 
N:S., to Halifax the crew of six members were 
drowned on October 10, when a tug was lost. 


On March 18, a terrific explosion and fire 
wrecked a fur dyeing plant in Montreal, five 
workers losing their lives and about 60 others 
being injured. The cause of the spark setting 
off an explosion of cleaning liquid was not 
revealed at the coroner’s inquest. 


On July 24, near Vancouver, B.C., an 
engineer, a baggageman and two firemen were 
killed in a collision of two trains. Another 
train collision at Antelope, Saskatchewan, on 
September 26, resulted in the deaths of an 
engineer, two firemen and a trainman. On 
December 10, a section foreman and three 
section labourers were killed when a freight 
train struck their hand car in a fog, near 
Vancouver, B.C. 

On June 24, at East Coulee, Alberta, four 
men. lost their lives following an explosion in 
a coal mine. The fourth man, the mine 
manager, died from gas fumes during rescue 
work. 

The crew of four men were killed when a 
ferry plane crashed on a hillside in Britain 
after crossing from Canada, on September 1; 
and another ferry plane crash at St. Hubert, 
Quebec, on February 19, resulted in the deaths 
of two pilots and a radio operator. When a 
ferry plane was lost while en route from 
Canada to Britain, the crew of three lost their 
lives on October 11. A pilot, a co-pilot and a 
stewardess were killed in a trans-Canada plane 
crash, near Armstrong, Ontario, on February 6. 

Three labourers were killed on February 25, 
in a gravel pit cave-in at Transcona, Mani- 
toba. On January 14, a labourer and two 
linemen engaged on airport construction lost 
their lives when they were pinned under an 
overturned truck, at Pennfield, New Brunswick. 

When a canoe capsized in a wind storm, 
three miners were drowned near Siqux Look- 
out, Ontario, on May 31. Three men were 
drowned on June 1 when a salvage boat was 
wrecked in a storm, off Graham Island, B.C. 

On April 28, three R.C.M.P. Veteran Guards 
were killed when a truck crashed into a tree, 
near Cedars, Quebec. Three forest fire fighters 
were drowned in Sault au Cochon River, 
Saguenay Co., Quebec, on May 27; and an 
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assistant inspector and two telephone repair- 
men were killed in a collision of a railway 
flat car with their speeder during a forest 
fire, on June 10. 

Three labourers engaged in logging were 
killed by lightning, near Moncton, N.B., on 
July 25: 

On August 17, three liquid air plant workers 
were burned to death in a fire, when steel 
tools being used to repair a tank in the 
oxygen room caused a spark igniting the 
liquid air. An explosion in a chemical plant 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, on September 3, 
resulted in the deaths of three workers. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of accidents according to 
causes shows that the largest number, 523, 
came under the category “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” This includes all accidents due 
to cars or engines, including mine and quarry 
cars, and to automobiles and other power 
vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as well as 
accidents caused by moving implements (both 
those impelled by power and those drawn by 
horses) by moving watercraft and by aircraft 
(civil aviation). The largest number af acci- 
dents in this category, 157, appears under the 
heading “automobiles and other power vehicles 
and implements”, with 102 classified under the 
heading “being struck or run over by, or 
crushed by or between cars and engines”, (58 
of these being engaged in steam railways) ; 
87 were in connection with watercraft (11 of 
these being in logging, 15 in fishing and 
trapping, and 338 in water transportation) ; 
74 appear under aircraft, (61 of which being 
in connection with the ferrying of aircraft, 43 
of which resulted from two plane crashes in 
August) ; 43 were due to derailments and col- 
lisions (41 of which were in steam railways) ; 
25 were caused by animal drawn vehicles and 
implements; 22 by mine and quarry cars; and 
13 were caused by persons “falling from or in 
cars or engines.” 


Next in order were “dangerous substances”, 
causing 237 fatalities as follows: 48 were due 
to electric current, 44 to explosive substances, 
40 to hot and inflammable substances and 
flames, 40 to mine explosions from gas, coal- 
dust, etc., 26 to gas fumes, poison, etc., 24 to 
conflagrations, and 15 to steam escapes, boiler 
explosions, compressed air. 

“Falling objects” caused 234 fatalities, of 
which 83 were due to trees and limbs, while 
63 occurred in mines and quarries; 37 were 
due to objects falling from elevation, loads, 
piles; 19 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., 11 to collapse of structure, and 
11 to other falling objects. 

Fatalities numbering 221 were caused by 
“falls of persons”, classified as follows: 72 
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from elevations, 69 into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc., (some of which resulted in drown- 
ing), 19 from loads, etc., 16 from ladders, 14 
due to collapse of support, 7 into holds of 
vessels, 7 falls on the level, 6 on sharp objects, 
6 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., and 5 down 
stairs and inclines. 

Hoisting apparatus caused 40 fatalities, 36 
were caused by prime movers, 34 were caused 
by animals (20 of which were due to horses), 
27 by handling of objects, 25 by working 
machines, 25 by striking against or being 
struck by objects, and 7 by tools. 

The category “other causes” includes 110 
fatalities of which 61 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc., 20 to lightning, frost, 
storms, sunstroke, 16 to cave-ins, land slides, 
ice jams, etc., 4 to imfection not elsewhere 
specified, 4 to shooting and violence, 3 to 
drownings not elsewhere specified, and 2 con- 
cerning which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 538, 
occurred in Ontario. There were 410 in 
Quebec, 207 in British Columbia, 106 in 
Alberta, 91 in Nova Scotia, 59 in New Bruns- 
wick, 48 in Manitoba, 43 in Saskatchewan, 5 
in Prince Edward Island, and 2 in Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. In Ontario the fatal- 
ities occurred by industries as follows: manu- 
facturing, 122; construction, 84; transportation 
and public utilities, 84; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 78; agriculture, 62; 
service, 36; logging, 34; trade, 26; electric 
light and power, 8; and fishing and trapping, 
4. In Quebec, the largest number, 121, was 
in transportation and public utilities, with 57 
in manufacturing, 54 in construction, 38 in 
agriculture, 38 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 33 in service, 30 in logging, 
25 in trade, 11.in electric light and power, 2 
in fishing and trapping, and 1 in finance. 
In British Columbia there were 80 fatalities 


° . . . ° . t 
in logging, 41 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 


and quarrying, 30 in transportation and public 
utilities, 22 in manufacturing, 15 in construc- 


tion, 6 in fishing and trapping, 6 in service, 4 
in agriculture, 2 in electric light and power, 
and 1 in trade. In Alberta and Nova Scotia 
there were respectively 54 and 25 fatalities 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
and no other industry experienced as many 
fatalities in these provinces. Transportation 
and public utilities registered the largest 
number in New Brunswick and Manitoba, 
there being respectively 18 and 13 in this 
industry; while in Saskatchewan the highest 
number, 14, was in agriculture. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,509, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: 
transportation and public utilities 314 or 20-81 
per cent of the total;. mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 252 or 16-70 per 
cent; manufacturing, 230 or 15°24 per cent; 
construction, 194 or 12-86 per cent; logging, 
170 or 11-26 per cent; agriculture, 148, or 
9-48 per cent; service, 88, or 5:83 per cent; 
trade, 63 or 4-17 per cent; electric light and 
power, 30, or 1-99 per cent; fishing and trap- 
ping, 24, or 1-59 per cent; finance, 1, or -07 
per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months indicates 
that the greatest number, 163, occurred in 
August, while the lowest total, 82, was recorded 
in April. The table gives the total number of 
persons gainfully employed in most of the 
industries, the latest census figures available 
being given in each case. For agriculture, 
logging, construction, trade, finance, service, 
etc., the figures were those of the decennial 
census of 1931, for manufacturing, from the 
annual census of industry for 1939, for mining, 
fishing, electric light and power, steam rail- 
ways, street and electric railways, telegraphs 
and telephones, and express, from the annual 
census of industry for 1940. 

While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are 
included, however, for general comparative 
purposes. 


Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Reported by Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards 


The Labour Departments records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents and 
fatalities arising out of employment, including 
those due to industrial diseases, etc. The only 
information of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in the various provinces, 
except in manufacturing, mining, and steam 
and electric railway operation, in which acci- 
dents are dealt with by various governmental 


departments and commissions. These are also 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazette, 
information being given as to _ accidents, 
amounts paid in compensation, etc. The 
annual reports of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 1940 were summar- 
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ized in the following issues: Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, May, 
1941, pages 562-564; Quebec, June, 1941, page 
653; Ontario and British Columbia, July, 
1941, pages 825-827; and Alberta, December, 
1941, page 1575. 

In none of the provinces does the Board 
have jurisdiction over accidents-in all indus- 
tries, so that the accidents recorded are those 
in certain industries only. Most of the Boards 
deal with accidents in logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation and 
public utilities, excluding agriculture, trap- 
ping, finance, domestic service, etc., but include 
to some extent fishing, trade and government 
service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
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for 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 and also 
include some preliminary figures for 1941. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show more fatal industrial 
accidents as occurring during each year than 
the total number of fatal accidents which 
were included by the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for that year. This 
difference is largely accounted for by the fact 
that the Provincial Boards do not record 
accidents in all industries. In addition, how- 
ever, the Board’s records only show accidents 
to employees, while the records of the Depart- 
ment of Labour register accidents to all 
persons occupied in industry, including 
employers and workmen carrying on their 
own business, of whom there are many, par- 
ticularly in trucking, trade, etc., as well as in 
agriculture. 
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TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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and Quarrying 
and quarrying, n.e.s. 


Metalliferous mining 
Coal mining 
tobacco 
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TABLE III—TOTAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1941 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 














Total, 1941 


Per cent of total 


Total fatalities 
in 1940 (e) 


Per cent of total (e) 


Number gainfully 
employed latest 


Census 


— | —— | —- | —_ | ——- | —— | ——  —— |  — | | | | | 


as Ce Ce Pc) 


10-51] (a) 1,128,188 
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(a) Decennial census of 1931. 


(b) Annual census of industry 1939. 
(d) Fishermen only, annual census of industry 1940. 
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(e) Revised figures for 1940. 
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(c) Annual census of industry 1940. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940 AND 1941 


REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 











183,103 


14,046 
140, 451 


150,363 


11,953 
11,521 
70,100 
62,042 

9,153 

4,296 
11,313 
31,663 


212,041 


27,487 


27,776 
181,270 


13,948 
10,940 
65,704 
72, 292 
11,202 
6,249 
14,982 
38,487 


233, 804 


Province Medical |Temporary| Permanent 
aid only (a)} disability | disability 
1935 
INOWAES CONSE cal ety, o ANU cok patience c Som ear ae acotacte ei cane: Done 6,119 
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2,000 11,293 
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2,846 6,818 
2,303 6,290 
18, 294 19,286 
30,086 22,954 
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2,183 2,361 
4,230 4,834 
BRR SE Suc cece RO SORIA SRP aOP RRR rc ee br Fl RRR EO 13,547 
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GLE cele eae Uy ie, KS RIN oka ce Aen OOP OnE AP eR DR gs Pet a aie You bra sR eNO accede eet 
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1,840 2,362 
6,174 4,993 
14,457 16,431 
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2,573 5,005 
TS ORE erin 2, RUM are eRe Ca ome, URN TRL ar LI by, oe baa et eae Bhs os Luke cead), aes ea ct he Ose 
5,089 4,004 
2,077 2,326 
5,510 6, 255 
12,566 14,028 
3,482 7,715 
Deoue 5,264 
AS ba She hit din CANS ae CIOS FESR Be OURS 6 Had Re be ea gs 288 ed aha sii aaa EELS eI RAs SR 
5,128 4,044 
2,466 2,670 
5,211 6,483 
11,994 14,915 
4,599 8,846 
3,386 T2058 
ee ieee Ke ee atc WAL waaay 43,346 | O7 24 | UO anne’ Ol BERT 
JN RGTRNGIG) OF a) ee ee Mea ei ch ae th a ORR oe beetle be a mre bak ga 5,900 5,055 
MASKACCHOWATIMNNW MOA Le oy CREME RR cole hy cea oid ae ess 2,919 3,210 
AOR AR oe ge en oe ee i SU ee. lll wie ul 6; 132 7,590 
HTitiSiN@ONMMbINe ent coc nin en sete ere eee 19,732 17,842 
Motalye es ica. 5 SRL ee a 
1941 (b) 
Nova Seotiaests,.ser5 tsar SO IA cd ER Pe iad AAD 5,511 9,439 
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BritwhiColumbia tee see eye mieitae ed ats te ete: Seb 24,651 20,889 
DLLOCAL! CASE Mae CREME TAL . atiatck deen 








294, 816 


(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 
The period varies in the several provinces ; figures not reported by some boards. 


(b) Preliminary figures. 
(c) Subject to further revision. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Conviction of Canadian General Electric 
Employees on Illegal Strike Charge 


On December 19, Mr. Justice Gillanders in 
Ontario Court of Appeal quashed the convic- 
tions of fourteen employees of the Canadian 
General Electric Davenport plant (Toronto) 
who had been charged with going on strike 
contrary to the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act as extended by 
P.C. 3495 of November 7, 1939. The appeal 
was by way of stated cases from an order of 
Magistrate Forsyth of Toronto. The original 
action arose in connection with a strike lasting 
from June 4 to 12, 1941, of over 700 workers 
in two plants of the company in Toronto. 
(Lasour Gazertr, February, 1942, p. 134.) 

It was pointed out in the stated cases that 
the Davenport plant was declared an essential 
service within the meaning of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations by P.C. 4669 of Septem- 
ber 11, 1940, and that by P.C. 3495 the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act was extended 
to war industries. This was taken by the 
Court to be the evidence on which the Magis- 
trate had based his conclusion that the plant 
came under the Act. Under secs. 57 and 58 of 
the Act it is unlawful for an employee to go 
on strike until a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed by the Minister of 
Labour has made a report. 

The Court held that the declaration under 
P.C, 4669 that the operation of a plant con- 
stitutes an essential service does not have the 
effect of bringing it under the provisions of 
P.C. 3495 and so within the scope of the Act. 
Such a declaration merely enables the civil 
authorities to enforce, in regard to that plant, 
the provisions of the Defence of Canada 
Regulations relating to trespassing or loiter- 
ing on or near such premises and to acts 
intended to impair the efficiency or impede 
the working of any undertaking engaged in 
the performance of essential services. It does 
not declare the plant in question or the work 
carried on there to be among the undertakings 
specified in P.C. 3495, ic., those engaged in 
production of “munitions of war” or “supplies” 
or in the construction of “defence projects.” 
The Court therefore found that there was 
“no evidence in the stated’ case to support a 
finding that the plant in question here came 
under the provisions of the Act.” (Typewritten 
copy of judgment). 

_ On February 25, Mr. Justice Gillanders dis- 
missed an application by the Crown in one 
of the cases for an order under sec. 766 of the 
Criminal Code that the stated case be sent 
back for amendment. The application was 
based on the claim that there was “ample 
evidence in the record, although it had not 


been mentioned in the case stated, to support 
the finding that the Act was applicable.” The 
Court held, however, that a case cannot be 
sent back for amendment after judgment has 
been delivered even though the formal orders 
have not been issued. Rex ex rel Smith v. 
Martin. (1942) Ontario Weekly Notes 58. 


Alberta Employer Responsible for Act of 
Employee Done in Course of 
Employment 


On January 29, the Apvellate Division of 
the Alberta Supreme Court unanimously 
upheld a judgment by Howson, J., in which an 
employer was held to be liable for damage 
caused by the negligence of one of his 
employees. The decision applied to four 
actions which were tried together. By agree- 
ment only the question of liability was deter- 
mined, since the fact that the plaintiffs had 
suffered damage was not in dispute. 

The property of the plaintiffs had been 
damaged as a result of a fire which started 
when an employee of the defendant had tried, 
without any instructions in that regard, to 
burn rubbish which he had cleaned out of his 
employer’s store. The Court supported the 
conclusion of the trial judge that the employee 
was acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment even though he had received no instruc- 
tions for the specific act which caused the 
damage. The defendant introduced a further 
argument, viz., that the servant’s act amounted 
to a nuisance and was thus illegal. The 
Court held, however, that whereas the argu- 
ment might be pertinent if the employee had 
done an act which had no relation to his 
employment, it had no force when, as here, 
the act was clearly in the course of the 
employment. Edmonton v. W. W. Sales, 
limited, Armstrong-Cosans, Limited, v. W. 
W. Sales Limited, B. Sheldon’s, Limited v. 
W. W. Sales, Limited, Arkinstall v. W. W. 
Sales, Limited, (1942) 1 Western Weekly 
Reports 375. 


British Columbia Court Orders Old Age 
Pension Continued to Pensioner who 
Sold Property to Discharge Debt 


On January 24, Mr. Justice Manson in 
British Columbia Supreme Court granted a 
mandamus to compel the payment of a 
pension pursuant to the Dominion and British 
Columbia Old Age Pension Acts. The appli- 
cant had been in receipt of a pension, but 
when, he disposed of certain property the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board which ad- 
ministers the Act stopped his pension. In 
justifying its action the Board cited Regula- 
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tion 23 under the Dominion Old Age Pensions 
Act which provides that if a pensioner makes 
a voluntary transfer of property without the 
approval of the pension authority the pension 
may be suspended until the value of the 
suspended payments equals the value of the 
transferred property. The Court found, how- 
ever, that in the present, case the transfer 
had been made in discharge of a debt which 
had been contracted for the payment of a 
mortgage and taxes on the land and for other 
purposes, and .that it was therefore not a 
voluntary transfer. 

The question arose as to whether a writ of 
mandamus was proper under the circum- 


United States Government Standards 
Workers in 


Principles to govern the recruitment of 
young workers for agricultural work, if that 
should become necessary, were approved re- 
cently by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labour, the Employ- 
ment Service, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Education. 


The conference of these Government agen- 
cies declared that school and home duties 
should be the full-time job of every child 
under 14 and that such children should not 
be in agricultural work outside the home 
farm “except when it has been established that 
unforeseen and extraordinary public emergen- 
cies exist.” Nor should children over 14 have 
their education interrupted “unless no alterna- 
tive source of labour can be made available”. 


It was agreed that policies for the employ- 
ment of young workers should be developed 
with “full regard to laws on child labour and 
school attendance and to safeguards necessary 
to protect the health and well-being of these 
young workers and the continuity of their 
education”. The recruitment of young work- 
ers should be part of a broad plan worked 
out by State departments of education, labour 
and agriculture and “based on consideration 
of all available sources of labour and the 
wages and working conditions offered to 
adults”. The employment opportunities of 
older workers should not be jeopardized by 
the addition of young persons to the agricul- 
tural labour force. 


The conference stressed the point that 
children should not be empioyed during nor- 
mal school terms unless the Farm Placement 
Service, with full information on the labour 
situation, had determined thut the need for 


stances. If the Board was an agent of the 
Crown, such a writ could not be issued. The 
Court held that the Board was not a general 
agent of the Crown but a special agent con- 
stituted by statute to administer the old age 
pensions legislation and therefore an agent of 
the legislature. A further argument that 
mandamus would not lie because the Board 
was disbursing public funds was rejected on 
the ground that the funds for the payment of 
pensions had been specifically allocated for 
the purpose by the legislature. Rex ex rel 
Lee v. Workmen's Compensation Board, 
(1942) 1 Western Weekly Reports 352. 


for Wartime Employment of Young 


Agriculture 


agricultural workers could not be met by older 
persons resident in or near the locality. In 
such cases, children of 16 and over should 
be engaged before younger children were 
accepted. “The schools should make every 
effort to develop programs that will wisely 
dovetail school activities with agricultural 
work and will result in no curtailment of 
school terms”. The conference urged that 
policies be worked out which interfere as 
little as possible with normal school oppor- 
tunities and progress. 


Conditions of work which will safeguard 
the health and welfare of the young workers 
must be established. These include -reason- 
able hours, safe and suitable transportation 
where needed, adequate housing accommoda- 
tion, supervision and leisure time activities 
for workers away from home, and equitable 
wages at not less than prevailing rates. 


The conference was of the opinion that 
these standards were “fully compatible with 
the needs of wartime production” and would 
enable youth to take its proper share in the 
national emergency. 


According to the twelfth annual report of 
the Director administering the Mothers, 
Allowance Act in Nova Scotia, in the year 
ending November 30, 1941, there were 1,050 
families receiving Mothers’ Allowances, 21 
less than at November 30, 1940. During the 
year, 192 applications were received of which 
157 were granted. The total amount paid to 
beneficiaries during the year was $418,286.75. | 
The average number of dependent children per 
family was 3:34. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


DUST aad employment at the begin- 

ning of February showed a further slight 
decline, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,891 
firms, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees. The staffs of these firms aggregated 
1,653,942 persons at February 1, as compared 
with 1,658,681 at January 1. The crude index, 
based on the 1926 average as 100; fell from 
165-8 at January 1 to 165-4 at the beginning of 
February, when it was higher than at mid- 
winter in any other year for which statistics 
are available. At February 1 in immediately 
preceding years, the index was as follows:— 
1941, 135°2; 1940, 114-4; 1939, 106-5; 1938, 
110-4; 1937, 104-1 and 1936, 98-4. 


The movement at February 1 in three of the 
last five years has been retrogressive, although 
activity has, on the average; shown a small 
advance at midwinter in the last twenty-one 
years. There was accordingly a slight falling- 
off in the seasonally adjusted index for Febru- 
ary 1, 1942. This stood at 171-8, compared 
with 172-3 at the beginning of January; these 
two are the highest in the record. 


The persons on the paylists of the co-operat- 
ing establishments at February 1, received 
$45,746,190 for services rendered in the week 
preceding. This was an increase of $2,404,995, 
or 54 p.c., over the aggregate weekly payrolls 
disbursed by the same firms at January 1. 
The per capita average in the latest period of 
observation was $27.66, as compared with the 
average of $26.13 paid at the beginning of 
January, when the figure had been lowered by 
the observance of the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of March, 1942, the percentage of 
unemployment among trade union members 
stood at 4:0 in contrast with percentages of 
4-3 at the beginning of February and 6-9 at 
the beginning of March,.1941. The percentage 

49333—14 


for March was based on returns compiled from 
2,114 local labour organizations with a total 
membership of 324,748 persons. 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.— Reports received from Employment 
and Claims Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during February, 1942, 
showed a moderate gain in the average daily 
placements in employment when a comparison 
was made with those of the preceding month, 
but a fairly substantial decline from those of 
February last year. The most marked changes 
under the first comparison were gains in 
manufacturing and construction, but these 
were largely offset by a noticeable decrease 
in logging. Under the second comparison 
heav¥ reductions took place in construction 
services and logging. Vacancies in February, 
1942, numbered 27,546, applications 45,075, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
22,410. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 115-9 at the beginning of March as 
compared with 115-7 for February; 115-4 for 
January; 108:2 for March, 1941; 104-6 for 
March, 1940; and 100-8 for August, 1939, the 
last prewar month. The slight advance re- 
corded at the beginning of March was due to 
higher prices for certain foods, other groups 
being unchanged. The advance between 
August, 1939, and March, 1942, was 15-0 per 
cent as compared with an increase of 25°2 per 
cent between July, 1914, and February, 1917, 
an equal period in the last war. In wholesale 
prices the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number on the base of 1926 as 100 was 95:1 
for March, 1942, as compared with 94-6 for 
February; 85-9 for March, 1941; and 72-3 for 
August, 1939, the last prewar month. The 
increase’ in the index between August, 1939, 
and March, 1941, was 31-5 per cent. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 














1942 
March February January 
Employment Index............. (CO) etna 165-4 165-8 
Unemployment percentage (trade | 

UNION WeMbHeTBS) .. sce cie ee cies 4-0 4-3 5-2 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ (1 Sy hes eee: 94-6 94-3 
Cost of living index.............. (2) 115-9 115-7 115-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (2) |e cane ae e 120-1 128-2 
Retail sales adjusted eye ae 2) BRDU Rabon ati: Se 154-5 150-9 
Wholesale sales.. pi BG) eee ena ep 135-9 132-2 
Common stocks index...........-(2) 461-8 64-7 66-8 
Preferred stocks index............ CN eee ka be 95-6 96-8 99-6 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... . (?) $99-9 99-3 99-4 
Physical Volume of Business 

UGBR ee. posses. soe Oe Eh partes Pel sae 134-3 140-6 
INDUSTRIAL EemUUeTION®) 2 CHEAG MAE Sy 141-3 148-4 
Mineral production... sjseuar 2) | Sete eee ee eee 113-7 120-2 
Manufacturing.............5.- Aa) Pianta ete ana t 152-4 158-3 
Construction... 242sa0-. oe ED) io a ear Se eon 103-6 125-8 
WleChriC POWEL iin scice «owas C2) Re ake ee 136-6 142-9 
DISTRIBUTION! 2S io e8 cet ate GA) eee ee OF 121-9 1253 
Trade employment.......... CAD see Me cll state ee Mes cs, MALEEY RRR IR 
Carloaciniesncetes fe ora <> icine (2) eet ee ee eee 140-4 149-6 
an pPOTrts wees ae teas 3. ere G2) ROSE. eae BES 187-6 999-0 
Exports, excluding gold...... (2)) cestiaciest. ys 63 223-7 199-7 

Propucrrs’ GooDs............ Di) Varad ane ea ia 154-5 160-9 

CoNSUMERS’ GOODS...........- Ciieste eee 114-8 118-5 
Trade, external, aggregate..(7) $ |.............. 287,752,712) 294,484,021 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

SUMPbION. Hee sake. ek es (OPE SHAS TEE 119, 555, 851 142,126, 584 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ 175,482,000} 166,518,968 150, 519, 904 
Customs duty collected....... Se Maree oes. ees 11,764,449 14,422, 656 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNEBice gas athe wis veeleee Geil ee aks 2,892, 863,582) 3,230,788, 844 
Bank notes in circulation....(8) $ |.............. 462,508,080} 450,168, 690 
Bank deposits in savings....... Oa amo Sioa tas 1, 270,739,068} 1,217,148, 619 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,055, 488,517] 1,052, 857,980 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CATS AIRES «sibs vio ea eee 252,180} « 248,548 247,326 

Canadian National ee 

TOVENUCR. eo esc Site ats 28,706,000 24,950, 000 25,967,000 
Opersbingrexpensesn! seas) POMEL he epee relive ORDER. CO coun sais sams st 
Canadian Pacific Railway, : 
traffic earnings..........: 20, 746, 000 18,238, 000 18, 660, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 15,234,101 15,476,210 
Steam railways, freight in 
ARO) AES SU RU Ceyc ENA Camel MOREA I RWA, Ceres: one on|figms ty Ls Aer find DARIO AW, CR ameana-ar | PUER mote nis Fan 
Building permits.............. Sel dicen ae erie 4,354, 695 6,432, 687 
Contracts awarded......... (10) $ 17, 850, 400 11,052,200 12,880,000 
Mineral production— 

(Pig hone oem ee eee ; 143,973 163, 156 

Steel ingots and castings...... 242,921 259,016 

Herro-gulovay saosin Meee to 17,358 ~ 18,004 

Old eres rite fare oc ee OUDCOS | MBY Memetra weer] ccittaterarte arin oe 5 405, 664 

Coaltz Pies,.. uo aie ee 1,693,471 1,897,954 
Timber scaled in British 

Cohimbias Fea er cueeeee 208,681,936} 154,440,152 
Flour production.............. 1,584,978 1,555, 850 
Sugar; manulactured 9.6) 2c jacg LOS | Meer Ee. oil oeccbsn.cslecoeinn Ieeteince iter bate 
Footwear production........... p 2,626, 084 2,463,947 
Output of central electric sta- 

TIONS Aes so wee trancaoen oe oe OW); Beycie tee ee a ox 2,842,463, 000} 3,226,289, 000 
Sales of insurance.............. Dio See ol cee cae 42, 600, 000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS! Feeee one 5.,.|, cree itis cs <a 311,900 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc.|........ 20, 188 20, 181 21,751 


March 


110-8 
210,940, 608 


107, 982,222 
101,918, 653 
14,364, 899 


2,838,145,853 


359, 965,464 


1,702, 704,381 
1,015, 263,785 
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1941 


February 


ee ss eS SS ee ee ee ee eee 


108-0 
190, 155,778 


89, 631, 628 
$9, 596,443 
12,281,977 


2,540, 182,412 


343, 836, 589 


1, 687,027,047 
1, 006,445,346 


January 


110-4 
187,335,121 


98,382,462 
86,921,468 
11,290, 626 


2,941, 104, 197 


341,455, 563 


1,668, 130,415 


998, 650,175 


230, 543 217,935 208,712 
23,528,000/ 20,243,000} 20,927,000 
16,109,606} . 15,352,471] 15,399,000 
16,620,000/ 14,107,000! 14, 685, 000 
13,373,900! 11,498,769] 12,019,583 

4,001,416, 000} 3,126, 613,000] 3, 131,230, 000 

"541.356 ” 873, 607 "470,931 
13,991,900]  24;704'600} 26,579,800 

102, 038 91, 165 103, 085 

195,481 172/698 186,303 

15,201 11,471 15,231 
446,529 412/730 434. 259 
1,543,784 1,501,939 1,777,863 
306,444,230] 250,486,457] 188,300,000 

476,673 ” 462, 187 1,177,369 

60,847,403]  43,313'001| 37,921,156 

2,524,243 2215, 864 1,901,085 
2,631,809, 000] 2,407,068, 000] 2,634,701, 000 
33,340,000| 31,254,000] | 28,067,000 
275,770 245,610 261,300 
26,044 23,710 23, 195 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ Week ended March 26, 1942. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939=100. 
(5) Tentative computation. 
in the hands of the public. 
(10) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(6) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 
(?) Figures for four weeks ended March 28, 1942, and corresponding previous period. 


(7) Excluding gold. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(8) Notes 
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Business Statistics.—The table on page 382 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. 
Activity in mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, electric power production and in the 
distribution of goods, is reflected by the index 
of the physical volume of business. This index 
in February while considerably lower than in 
either of the two preceding months was five 
per cent higher than in February, 1941. The 
previous high level of activity recorded by 
the index in 1929 was exceeded in 1940 and 
considerable expansion has been recorded since 
that time. 

Cumulative totals for the first two months 
of 1942 as compared with the same period 
in 1941 show the production of coal 11 per 
cent greater, production of flour 19 per cent 
greater, newsprint 16 per cent greater, pig iron 
41 per cent, steel 25 per cent, and electric 
power 20 per cent greater. The figures as to 
the value of exports increased 69 per cent for 
the first two months of the present year as 
compared with January and February in 1941, 
and imports 39 per cent. Carloadings were 
about 17 per cent greater in the same com- 
parison and gross revenue of the railroads 
27 per cent. 

Information available for March shows car- 
loadings, earnings of the railroads, and the 
value of construction contracts awarded during 
March to be at higher levels than in Febru- 
ary and higher also than in March, 1941. 


Strikes and Leckouts.—In March the 
number of strikes and lockouts recorded was 
18, involving 3,770 workers and causing time 
loss of 23,191 man working days, as compared 
with 16 disputes in February, involving 2,901 
workers with time loss of 23,997 days. In 
March most of the time loss was due to 
strikes of coal miners at Springhill, NS., 
bakers at Montreal, P.Q., automobile parts 
factory workers at Windsor, Ont., and biscuit 
and candy factory workers at Vancouver, B.C. 
In February most of the time loss was due to 
two strikes involving gold miners at Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., and textile factory workers at 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. . 


During March, 1941, there were 11 disputes 
involving 1,185 workers with a time loss of 
3,515 days. The only strike of importance 
involved tannery workers at Oshawa, Ont., 
causing time loss of 1,250 days. 


Of the 18 disputes during March of this 
year, 16 were terminated, four in favour of 
employer, four in favour of workers, one in a 
compromise settlement, while seven were in- 
definite in result. Two disputes, involving 297 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
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were no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the unions 
concerned. 

Seven applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of March. One 


board was established and 
the constitution of three boards established in 
February was completed. Two boards sub- 
mitted their reports. Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioners were authorized to 
investigate six disputes in connection with 
which board applications had been received, 
as well as one case where no application had 
been submitted. During the month, Com- 
missioners submitted their reports on the in- 
vestigation of three disputes and two cases of 
alleged discrimination. Two disputes were 
recorded as settled. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section begin- 
ning on page 391. 


In the fiscal year which 


Proceedings ended on March 31 consid- 
under Industrial erably more applications 
Disputes were received for the estab- 
Investigation lishment of Boards of Con- 


ciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes  In- 
vestigation Act than in any 
previous year since the enactment of the 
statute in 1907. An average of 34 applications 
per year have been received in the 35 years 
in which the statute has been in effect, and 
for the same period an average of 19 boards 
per year have been established. In the fiscal 
year just ended 132 applications were received 
and 45 boards were established. As a result 
of board procedure, cessation of work was 
averted or ended in all but 9 of these cases. 

The annual report of the Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation is in 
the course of preparation. This report will 
contain full particulars with regard to pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act in the fiscal year 1941-42. As 
soon as the report is available for distribu- 
tion, an announcement to this effect will be 
made in the Lapour GAZETTE. 


Act during 
fiscal year 


1941-42 


Elsewhere in this issue a 


National detailed article is presented 
Selective outlining the Government’s 
Service National Selective Service 
Policy Policy, which was announc- 


ed by the Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King on March 24. 
The Orders in Council establishing this man- 
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power mobilization plan are presented in full, 
together with a brief summary of each Order 
by way of introduction. 


Following the announce- 
ment of the Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 


Appointment of 
Director and 


Associate King, in regard to the or- 
Director, ganization and administra- 
National tion of National Selective 
Selective Service and the responsi- 
Service bility of the Department 


of Labour in _ increasing 
man-power reserves the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, announced the 
appointment of E. M. Little as Director of 
National Selective Service, and of Paul Goulet 
as Associate Director. 

The new Director is one of the highest 
ranking industrial engineers and business ad- 
ministrators in Canada. Immediately prior to 
his new appointment he was Director of the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel, which 
has been most successful in supplying war 
industries with technical experts and scientists. 

Born in Beachburg, Ontario, he secured his 
public and high school education in Haileybury 
and began his career in the pulp and paper 
business in 1914 with the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co. Limited, at Iroquois Falls, where he 
started as office boy. 

For about fourteen years he remained with 
the company, going through every department 
in the business, including office and mill, and 
finally became assistant mill manager. 

His service with Abitibi was interrupted 
early in 1918 when he joined the Air Force, 
enlisting at Montreal. Following demobiliza- 
tion in 1919, he entered the Faculty of Applied 
Science and Engineering at the University of 
Toronto, and was graduated as a B.ASc. in 
electrical engineering in 1925, having been out 
one year because of a death in the family. 
Upon graduation he returned to the Abitibi 
Company as plant electrical engineer, later 
became Assistant Manager; he remained, there 
until 1932, at which time he joined the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, at 
Quebec City. In’ 1933 he was made general 
superintendent of this Company, and in 1937 
he became associated with the Gaspesia Sul- 
phite Company Ltd., an affiliated organization. 
He is now general manager of the Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited and 
President and General Manager of the Gas- 
pesia Sulphite Company Ltd. 

Mr. Little has taken a leading part in the 
affairs of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Asso- 
ciation, being a member of the Executive 
Council, and vice-chairman of the joint ad- 
ministrative committee in charge of research 


in the industry. He has also been chairman of 
the technical section of the Association and is 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Newsprint Association of Canada. 

His residence is in Quebec, and his services 
are made available to the government through 
the generosity of the officers of the two com- 
panies by which he is employed. 

The Associate Director, Mr. Paul Goulet, 
has also had a successful career in the sphere 
of Canadian business and industry. He is a 
partner in the firm of L. J. Forget and Com- 
pany, Montreal, with which he has been 
actively associated for the past 27 years. 

He is a past governor of the Montreal Stock 
Exchange, and is second vice-president of: the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce. 

His most recent achievement in the national 
war effort was in connection with the second 
Victory Loan Campaign of which he was vice- 
chairman of the Provincial Employee Com- 
mittee of the Province of Quebec. 


On April 14, in response 
to an appeal of the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, that the West 
Coast shipyards operate 
twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week, to meet the critical need 
for ships, the union representatives and em- 
ployers accepted the Minister’s proposals and 
immediate arrangements were made to provide 
for the continuous operation of the shipyards. 

The Minister and J. A. McClelland, member 
of the executive of the National War Labour 
Board, recently visited the west coast and 
were impressed by the willingness of the men 
to find a basis of agreement in order that 


Continuous 
operation of 
west coast 
shipyards 


-work could proceed without delay. 


Subsequently, the Minister made certain 
proposals which were accepted by the union 
representatives and the managements. In sup- - 
port of his formula the Hon. Mr. Mitchell sent 
the following urgent message to F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative of the Department of 
Labour at Vancouver: 

“Please give the following message to 
managements and unions in shipyards: 

‘The increasing loss of ships by enemy 
action is the greatest threat to victory in this 
war. The sinking of ships is the enemies’ 
answer to our effort to transport our men and 
supplies to distant theatres of war and to crush 
him there before he can add our own land to 
his list of conquests. The answer to this 
challenge lies solely with you who build ships. 
I ask the shipyard workers and managements 
of British Columbia for our country’s sake and 
for sister nations calling to us in their peril to 
see to it that your yards operate twenty-four 
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hours a day, seven days in the week. I pro- 
pose that each man shall work six days per 
week and that Sundays shall be worked by 
staggering of time, also that any payment of 
double time for overtime or holiday work be 
discontinued. The first shift should work eight 
hours per day forty-eight hours per week with 
fifty hours’ pay, and a half-hour should be 
allowed for a meal period, a total of eight and 
one-half hours per day. The second shift 
should work seven hours and forty minutes 
per day, forty-six hours per week, with fifty- 
four hours’ pay and twenty minutes should be 
allowed for a meal period, a total of eight 
hours per day. The third shift should work 
seven hours and ten minutes per day, forty- 
three hours per week, with fifty-four hours’ 
pay and twenty minutes should be allowed for 
a meal period, a total of seven and one-half 
hours per day. This proposal maintains the 
present agreed conditions for the first shift, 
that is, time and one-half for the additional 
four hours on the sixth day, and also main- 
tains the present premium rates for the second 
and third shifts and gives twenty-four hours 
operation daily. May I have your immediate 
acceptance. Every hour lost is gain for the 
enemy. 

Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour.’ ” 

On April 14 a return wire from Mr. Harrison 
declared that the representaives of all the 
unions involved had accepted the proposals of 
the Minister of Labour. 

“T am deeply appreciative of the patriotic 
and determined attitude of both the employers 
and workers of the British Columbia shipyards 
that nothing will be left undone to maintain 
our Pacific and Atlantic life lines,” declared 
the Minister of Labour, who added that “with 
such co-operation between workers and man- 
agement victory cannot be denied.” 


The  Inter-departmental 
Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination has _ recently 


Personnel of 
re-constituted 


Inter- been re-constituted to in- 
departmental clude a wider representa- 
Committee on tion of the Departments of 
Labour Government concerned with 


the utilization of labour 
supply, together with a re- 
the employers and _ the 


Co-ordination 


presentative of 
workers. 

This Committee was established by. Order- 
in-Council P.C, 5922 of October 25, 1940, for 
the purpose of co-ordinating the labour func- 
tions of the several Departments vitally inter- 
ested (from various angles) in obtaining an 
adequate supply of labour, and also to facili- 
tate unified planning. 

It is continuously engaged in surveying 
present and future labour requirements. With 
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the advent of National Selective Service and 
the extension of the functions of the Commit- 
tee to integrate its activities with those of 
the man-power program, it was decided to 
increase the personnel. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing Departmental representatives now 
comprise the re-constituted Committee: 

Labour—Dr. B. M. Stewart, Deputy Min- 
ister and Chairman. Mr. E. M. Little, Direc- 
tor, National Selective Service. Dr. W. J. 
Couper, Executive Assistant. 

Munitions and Supply—Mr. H. C. Golden- 
berg, Associate Director General of Economics 
and Statistics. 


National Defence: 
Army—Lieut.-Col. G. 8. Currie, Executive 
Assistant to Minister. 
Air Services—Mr. H. F. Gordon, Assistant 
Deputy Minister. 
Naval Services—Mr. H. A. Wilson, Execu- 
tive Assistant. 
National War Services—Maj.-Gen. L. R. 
LaFleche Associate Deputy Minister. 
Agriculture—Dr. G. 8S. H. Barton, Deputy 
Minister. . 
Finance—Dr. W. A. Mackintosh,- Special 
Assistant to Deputy Minister. 
Wartime Prices and Trade 
K. W. Taylor, Secretary. 
National War Labour Board—Mr. J. A. Mc- 
Clelland, Mr. George Hodge. 
Pensions and National Health—Dr. J. J. 
Heagerty, Director of Public Health Service. 
The representatives of the workers and the 
employers are Mr. J. A. McClelland and Mr. 
George Hodge, respectively, who’are also on 
the executive committee of the National 
War Labour Board. 


Board—Mr. 


Conference on In the March Issue of 
Dominion- the Labour Gazette (page 


Provincial War 256) a brief reference was 
Emergency ‘made to the convening of a 
Training conference in Ottawa of 
Program Dominion and Provincial 


officials concerned in the 
administration of Canada’s War Emergency 
Training Program. 

At one of the sessions of the three-day 
meeting, R. F. Thompson, Dominion Super- 
visor of the program, stated that greater 
emphasis must be placed on the training of 
women for employment in industry. Lt. Col. 
F. T. Fairey, Regional Director for British 
Columbia, told the meeting that at the request 
of the aircraft industry, the schools in BC. 


- were preparing to train women workers on a 


large scale. He anticipated no difficulty in 
getting the required personnel. 
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The 30 training officers were welcomed by 
Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. During the reports of the Regional 
Directors, Dr. Stewart advised the various 
representatives in what direction they might 
prepare for expansion in their classes to meet 
future demands of industry. 

In his report, Mr. Thompson said the most 
marked development of the last year was the 
increasing interest on the part of employers. 
At the outset they had been “indifferent to, 
or sceptical of the training centres” in many 
cases, but over the past year there had been 
a wide extension of part-time classes, under- 
taken on the specific request of employers. 
The latest development in this direction, the 
Dominion Supervisor reported, was the estab- 
lishment of plant schools. 

Vocational training is also to be given to 
persons discharged from the Armed Services, 
Mr. Thompson said. This program was asked 
for by the Department of Pensions and 
National Health and can be expected to 
expand steadily. 

The report showed that 36,182 persons had 
been trained in the industrial classes during 
the 11 months ending February 28. This was 
slightly larger than the total for the Army 
and the Air Force. In January, 106 schools 
were operating, requiring 776 full-time in- 
structors, 499 part-time instructors and 321 
other personnel. 

The War Emergency Program is giving pre- 
liminary training to all aero-engine mechanics, 
airframe mechanics and wireless operators. 
The biggest development in the RCAF. 
classes came about through the educational 


refresher classes for air crew personnel begun’ 


at the end of November. 
Those attending the conference were: British 
Columbia: Lt. Col. F. T. Fairey, Regional 


Director; Henry Hill, Supervisor. Nova Scotia: 


Dr. F. H. Sexton, Regional Director; A. C. 
Cooke, Chief Placement Officer. New Bruns- 
wick: W. K. Tibert, Regional Director; J. W. 
McNutt, Supervisor. Quebec: Gabriel Rousses, 
Regional Director; E. Proulx, Administrator; 
A. Landry, Chief Placement Officer; H. Beaupre, 
Director, Montreal Technical School; A. E. 
Gagney, P. Methe, Director Quebec Technical 
School. Ontario: J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour; F. 8. Rutherford, Director of 
Vocational Education; H. H. Kerr, Regional 
Director; C. C. Ashcroft, Director of Training; 
J. A. G. Easton, Supervisor; H. H. McBride, 
Chief Placement Officer; G. H. Simmons, 
Director of Selection and Placement. Mani- 
toba: George Collins, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Public Works; G. S. Landon, Regional 
Director; S. S. Mutchmor, Director of Train- 
ing. Saskatchewan: W. A. Ross Regional 


Director; H. C. Bingham, Dominion Repre- 
sentative. Alberta: Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
Deputy Minister of Education; J. H. Ross, 
Regional Director; M. M. McKinnon, 
Dominion Representative. 


It was recently announced 
by the Minister of Labour 
that five plant training 
schools—one in Quebec and 
four in Ontario—established 
under the War Emergency 
Training Program, have re- 


Five plant 
schools under 
War Emergency 
Training Pro- 
gram receive 
certificates of 


approval ceived certificates of ap- 
proval from the Depart- 
ment. These plant training schools are the 


first of a large number of such schools, plans 
for which are being developed by field repre- 
sentatives of the Training Branch in co-opera- 
tion with the plants concerned. 

Provided for under the War Emergency 
Training Program, the schools are designed to 
give “the essential amount of technical knowl- 
edge and practical skill for a specialized occu- 
pation in the shortest possible time”. These 
schools, located within the factories requiring 
the help, are in addition to the pre-employ- 
ment training and part-time classes conducted 
through the technical and vocational schools. 

The Department of Labour aids directly in 
the establishment of the schools. Representa- 
tives of the Training Branch assist in organiz- 
ing the schools for the specific training desired, 
and in the preparation of curricula. The 
Department pays the salaries of instructors 
and a subsistence allowance (for a maximum 
course of 12 weeks) to each student enrolled. 

The allowances are similar to those given 
students in the pre-employment classes of the 
technical and vocational schools namely: 
Heads of families $13 weekly; single trainees 
away from home, $8 to $9 weekly; single 
trainees living at home and who were employ- 
ed in the plant before entering the schools, 
$8 weekly; single trainees living at home but 
who were not employees of the company 
before entering the course, $5 weekly. 

Where facilities permit the schools are con- 
ductedina separate section of the factory and 
have their own machine tools and equipment. 
In other cases, where, because of the size of 
the equipment required or inability to obtain 
it, the schools use the equipment in the plant. 
The classes are carried on either during 
production hours or in off-shift periods when 
the machinery is at the disposal of the school. 
Throughout the course the Training Branch 
maintains joint supervision with the company 
over the school. ‘ 

More than one school may be established by 
a company, depending on training require- 
ments. Where this occurs, each school is 
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separately located and different subjects are 
taught. For example, one firm has a school 
to give instruction in production operations 
and another to give training in machine shop 
and tool room practice. It is anticipated that 
before the end of the year the plant schools 
will be established in all types of war indus- 
tries, in all provinces. 


The importance of main- 
taining and increasing the 
supply of skilled and semi- 
skilled labour is indicated 
in the terms of an Order in 
Council, P.C. 2614, which 
provides for the continuation of the War 
Emergency Training Program in the fiscal 
year 1942-43 and makes accountable advances 
available to the various provinces participating. 


The following accountable advances are 
approved in the Order: 


Canada’s War 
Emergency 
Training Pro- 


gram 1942-3 


NovariScotia (6 foliio. ols. baie mon 45,000 
New s Brunswick }.:6 e's60. 860 ba ae 25,000 
COUPES 9 i ee See yee peat > Ee 150,000 
DBEATIO: |. soins carte hee he ae 350,000 
MA AMIFOUE oc.cjeke ec cats Oe oes 30,000 
Saskatchewan. . Ube. ei. Pa. 50,000 
ert) Cae 20 ESTE wos autil 50,000 
British: Columbia’ «i iv2m . «sue Seat 55,000 

$755,000 


Another Order in Council, P.C. 2615 pro- 
vides for the continuation, during 1942-43, of 
training of aircraft mechanics and pre-enlist- 
ment education for Royal Canadian Air Force 
aircrew personnel. For this purpose account- 
able advances to participating provinces were 
approved as follows: 


New BPUDS WiC a hoon a +a 2hnncs-d o 40 20,000 
CRG DOC NER Se dt ors © cps cn a8 75,000 
COU ALIOR Sacit ate Sele se he ae ee ee 200,000 
TPA TETCON Bator Seis ene Bee Skee 40,000 
Daskatchewan . «Wowie as Se 60,000 
Wiibertalnticr..coy 20h0Gaeeh ak shies 60,000 
British) Columbia j,i desserts we 50,000 

$505,000 


In the March esti of the 


Director of Lasour GAZETTE, page 254, 


Personnel reference was made to the 
Training establishment of courses in 
Appointed personnel management in 


Canadian universities. On 
April 1, the Minister of Labour announced the 
appointment of W. H. Clare Seeley as Director 
of Personnel Training to administer this 
program. : 


The new program, authorized recently by 
Order in Council, is a direct attack on the 
many labour administration problems arising 
in new and rapidly expanding war industries. 
The Minister has advocated the establishment 
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of effective personnel departments in these 


- plants and his plan is in line with that adopted 


by the Minister of Labour in Great Britain 
to facilitate the training of qualified personnel 


managers. 


The Department of Labour is authorized to 
enter into agreements with the universities 
whereby the Department will pay all “reason- 
able costs” in connection with any such train- 
ing courses it approves. It is further planned 
that the Department shall pay the travelling 
expenses of applicants who successfully com- 
plete the courses. 


While designed primarily to aid the war 
industries, the plan is not necessarily confined 
to them. Experienced personnel managers 
will be named to act as consultants to less 
experienced men or to newly established de- 
partments in other plants. These consultants 
will be paid only the travelling expenses they 


~ incur in the work. 


Mr. Seeley, a veteran of the last Great 
War, has been for the past fifteen years 
Director of Personnel for the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission, and is chairman of the 
Division on Personnel of the American Transit 
Operating Association. 

He assisted in organizing the first Industrial 
Relations Conferences at Queen’s University. 
He also assisted in the organization, and was 
the first President, of the Personnel Association 
of Toronto. This latter organization and the 
Montreal Personnel Association have been 
playing, and are expected to play an even 
greater part in the development of personnel 
administration in the war and other industries 
as an important contribution to the war effort. 


In various Canadian ports 
Merchant on both the Atlantic and 
Seamen’s hostels Pacific Coasts, the welfare 
in Canadian of seamen while ashore is 
ports being provided in the estab- 
lishment of clubs or hostels. 


The Navy League of Canada has organ- 
ized nine hostels, probably the largest one 
being that in Halifax, where a $300,000 estab- 
lishment is now being utilized by between 
2,000 and 3,000 seamen a day. With a capa- 
city of 450 beds, sleeping accommodation was 
provided for 8,129 seamen during January 
while the cafeteria served 33,620 meals and 
snacks. 

Band concerts, film shows and other enter- 
tainment has been provided for many thous- 
ands and the Halifax club has afforded initial 
care to many men landed in distress and sur- 
vivors of torpedoed ships. The club has 
rooms set apart for each nationality where 
they may speak their own language and read 
their own newspapers. 
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Four manufacturers of ship- 
Paperboard ping case materials and one 
manufacturers trade association officer, 
sentenced in charged with unlawful com- 
proceedings bination contrary to the 
against provisions of section 498 of 


members of the Criminal Code in the 
alleged combine case of The King v. Badden 

et al., pleaded guilty to the 
first count of the indictment when they appear- 
ed before Mr. Justice Roach in Toronto on 
March 11. Fines totalling $17,000 were im- 
posed upon H. J. Badden, Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company Limited, Brompton Pulp and 
Paper Company Limited, Gair Company 
Canada Limited, and Hinde and Dauch Paper 
Company of Canada Limited. 

This action concludes the prosecution pro- 
ceedings against manufacturers of shipping con- 
tainers and of shipping case materials which 
were taken at the instance of the Attorney- 
General of Canada after publication of the 
report of the Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act in which two unlawful com- 
binations of manufacturers operating through 
trade associations were alleged to exist. Con- 
viction of the members of the shipping con- 
tainer combine was upheld in February, 1942, 
by the Supreme Court of Canada in a judg- 
ment already reported (Lasour Gazerte, March 
1942, page 309). 

In the two cases a total of twenty-one com- 
panies and one individual were sentenced to 
pay fines amounting in all to $176,000, payable 
to the Receiver General of Canada. All of 
the accused in both cases were convicted or 
pleaded guilty to offences relating to undue 
lessening or prevention of competition in the 
manufacture and sale of corrugated and solid 
fibreboard boxes or shipping containers, or of 
liner board and other materials used in the 
manufacture of shipping containers. 


On April 38, Honourable 
C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, an- 
nounced the resignation of 
W. J. Lynch as Transit 
Controller and the appointment of George S. 
Gray, Deputy Controller, to succeed to that 
position. 

Commenting on Mr. Lynch’s retirement, Mr. 
Howe stated that as Mr. Lynch had “now 
completed the organization work which he 
undertook some months ago, I have with regret 
agreed to Mr. W. J. Lynch relinquishing his 
duties as Transit Controller.’ “He had ably 
handled the difficulties of planning and initiat- 
ing the control of Canadian transit facilities, 
and we shall benefit in the future from his 
efforts.” 

Since his appointment as Transit Controller, 
(Lasour Gazetrze, September, 1941, page 1035), 
Mr. Lynch has completed a general survey of 
the transit facilities in the principal cities of 


Appointment of 
new Transit 
Controller 


Canada. Conferences have been held with 
civic authorities and with public utility com- 
missions in the different provinces. 

Owing to the curtailment in the use of 
gasoline and rubber, and the difficulty in ob- 
taining new equipment, and with the object of 
reducing the peak load on tramways and 
buses, particularly in cities having war indus- 
tries, military camps, or naval or aviation 
centres, the staggered hour system for busi- 
ness and industry has been adopted in many 
cities with satisfactory results. This policy is 
to be continued and will be introduced else- 
where where advisable. 

Mr. Howe also announced that Jules Arch- 
ambault, of Montreal, had been appointed 
Associate Transit Controller. To handle the 
increasing problems of wartime transportation 
as rapidly and as efficiently as possible, Mr. 
Gray will in future operate from Toronto, 
while Mr. Archambault’s offices will be located 
in’ Montreal. 

Until he assumed the office of Deputy Tran- 
sit Controller, Mr. Gray was general manager 
of the Canadian Transit Association and motor 
traffic engineer for the Toronto Transportation 
Commission and the Gray Coach Lines. A 
native of Sault Ste. Marie, he was educated at 
Meaford, Ontario, and the University of 
Toronto. During the Great War, he served 
overseas with the Royal Air Force as Flight 
Lieutenant. 

In 1918, Mr. Gray joined the Department of 
Soldiers Civil Re-establishment, for Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, and three years later he 
became associated with the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission where, successively, he 
was field engineer, construction engineer, 
superintendent of construction, special engi- 


-neer, and motor traffic engineer. 


Mr. Archambault was born in Montreal and 
educated at St. Mary’s College, Loyola Col- 
lege, and McGill University. He was gradu- 
ated in 1926 as a Bachelor of Science. Upon 
graduation, he joined the Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited, at Arvida, as technical 
assistant. A year later, he was transferred to 
the Duke-Price Power Company as engineer, 
and in 1929 he became associated with the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada Limited. 
In 1937, he became chief engineer for the 
Montreal Tramways Commission, a post he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


On March 12 the. Director _ 
Manpower of Selective Service in the 
Inventory in the United States announced 
United States that about 25,000,000 men 

men from 22 to 44 now 
registered under the Selective Service System 
will be required to list their occupational skills 
which may be needed in war-production in- 
dustries, by means of a special questionnaire 
sent out through local draft boards. The 


_ Federal Security Administrator, Mr. Paul V. 
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McNutt, said he hoped the questionnaires 
. would be extended to reach all men between 
18 and 64. This, he said, would give the 
Employment Service complete information on 
the skills of 40,000,000 men. When the men 
have filled out the forms, the local draft 
boards will forward them to the appropriate 
local employment office, where they will be 
examined on the basis of the Labour needs 
of war. industries. Speaking in Washington 
before the Legal Aid Bureau, General Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, emphasized the 
need for a thorough-going form of mobilization 
- by pointing out that this is the sort of war 
fought by whole populations. “We have 60 
million human units, male and female, adults 
and children, and that can contribute to win- 
ning the war,” he said. “But only an infinit- 
esimal number will go in the armed forces in 
the next 10 months.” He reiterated his pre- 
viously expressed opinion that the war effort 
is not being helped by different private and 
service groups competing over the radio and 
otherwise, for manpower. 


According to a press report, 
William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L. and Philip 
Murray, president of the 
C.1.0., have indicated that 
Labour in the United States 
has yielded its right to strike during the war. 
This was done, it was declared, by way of a 
more satisfactory answer to the problems of 
production and national unity than restrictive 
legislative enactments which might be made 
by Congress. 

It was also recently agreed by the C.L.O. 
leaders that premium pay for Saturday, Sun- 
day and holiday work should be suspended for 
the duration of the war. This action was taken 
following appeals made by President Roosevelt 
and the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, Donald Nelson, that union contract 
rules requiring double pay for Sunday and 
holiday work be suspended for the duration. 
Following these appeals, the C.1.O. executive 
board adopted a resolution which reads in part 
as follows: 

The executive board of the C.1I.0. recom- 
mends to its affiliated organizations that during 
the period of the war emergency in their con- 
tractual relations with employers there be no 
insistence upon provisions for premium pay- 
ments for work performed on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays where that work is _ per- 
formed within the limits of the forty-hour 
work week. It does not affect the basic 
truth that the furtherance of the national pro- 
ductive effort requires the customary premium 
for work in excess of eight hours in any one 


day and for the sixth and seventh days’ work 
in excess of forty hours in a work week. 


U. S. Labour 
yields right 

to strike and 
premium pay 


The President’s appeal was made at con- 
ferences with the A.F. of L-C.1I.O. War 
Labour Board, while Mr. Nelson’s appeal was 
made at an emergency conference of 500 
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C.1.0. leaders called by Philip Murray, C.1.0. 
president, to lay plans for combating restric- 
tive labour legislation now pending in 
Congress. 

Immediately following the announcement of 
the C.I.0’s new policy, William Green, 
A.F. of L. president, issued a statement say- 
ing that the Federation had adopted a similar 
policy more than a year ago and that it had 
“already taken effect” in most cases. The 
statement referred particularly to agreements 
made by A.F. of L. building and metal trades 
unions. 

The first response to the recommendations 
of the C.I.0.’s executive board came from the 
“general officers ” of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, who announced 
in a newspaper advertisement that they were 
recommending adoption by all of their local 
unions of a plan calling for the waiving of 
time and one-half on Saturdays and double 
time on Sundays and holidays provided the 
money thus saved by employers be turned over 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The adver- 
tisement explained that inasmuch as the com- 
panies had negotiated their contracts up to 
1945 with the government on the basis of 
paying time and one-half and double time, 
the unions were giving up this privilege on the 
understanding that the savings be turned over 
to the government to prevent them from going 
to “the owners of the companies.” 

Among the other unions that have acted on 
this recommendation are the Textile Workers’ 
Union, whose executive board accepted them 
by a unanimous vote and the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 

With the intensification and 
Compendium of increasing extension of in- 
opinion in U.S.A.dustrial war production in 
re maximum the United States, the ques- 
working hours’ tion of the maximum num- 

ber of hours of work per 
week consistent with the maintenance of the 
health and safety of workers has given rise to 
the expression of many opinions on the sub- 
ject. The following is a compendium of 
opinions expressed : 

President Roosevelt expressed the opinion 
that his studies of the efficiency of workmen 
have led him to the conclusion that a 48-hour 
week is more productive than a sixty-hour 
week. He referred to surveys in the United 
States and Great Britain and on the Huropean 
continent which has shown that a man working 
60 hours produces less than one working 48. 
He added that Henry Ford after investigating 
the question (Labour Gazette, March 1942, 
page 257) had said that more than 44 or 48 
hours work per week did not increase the 
number of things produced by the individual 
worker. 

L. Metcalfe Walling, US. Federal Wage and 
Hour Administrator, said on March 21, that 
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no downward revision of the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act could possibly be made “without 
doing irreparable damage both to our produc- 
tion machine and to the health and efficiency 
of our workers operating that machine.” Saying 
a possible shortage of labour has been cited 
by many as a reason for the elimination of the 
existing wage and hour limitations, Mr. Walling 
declared that, on the contrary, there was a 
present and impending shortage of raw 
materials which threatened to increase unem- 
ployment. 


In an earlier interview Mr. Walling had 
commented, “There is literally no 40-hour 
week in the war industries of America today. 
Ninety per cent of the plants in important 
defence industries today are operating more 
than 70 hdurs a week. “We are not fighting 
this war on a 40-hour week—nor over a 40-hour 
week. Not when over 90 per cent of our 
ship-builders are working an average of more 
than 12 hours’ overtime per man per week, 
when 96 per cent of the workers in the ma- 
chine-tool industry are employed 56 hours a 
week, or when over 66 per cent of our engine 
builders are working an average of better than 
14 hours’ overtime a week.” 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, in testifying before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on the Smith 
Bill to relax Federal wage and hour legislation, 
said: “A work-week of 48 hours, over and 
above which overtime would be paid, would 
not increase production. Such a change would 
be too disturbing and would, if anything, have 
a harmful effect on war production.” 


In an effort to determine 
United States the maximum number of 
employers on hours per day or week 
optimum hours which an _ individual can 
of work in work while maintaining his 
war production highest efficiency for the 

purposes of war production, 
the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University gathered information and opinions 
from 140 companies employing approximately 
two million workers. The group under in- 
vestigation included 16 companies in the steel 
industry, 15 in shipbuilding and heavy ma- 
chinery, 14 in aircraft and automobiles, eight 
in small arms and ammunition and 20 in light 
machinery, tool and instrument production. 
Results of the study were published in March, 
19427 


Practically all of the company executives 
interviewed agreed that weekly hours for war 
workers should be between 40 and 60, and “an 
overwhelming proportion . . . expressed the 
judgment that an eight-hour day and 48-hour 
week were the optimum hours per worker for 
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maximum sustained production in war in- 
dustries.” However, consideration should be. 
given to such factors as the physical effort 
involved, the speed and intensity of the work 
and the physical capacity of the workmen in 
determining the optimum number of hours for 
a particular group. Work-weeks over 60 hours 
were generally condemned on the ground that 
they “definitely decrease productivity and in- 
crease absences and accidents.” They also lead 
to careless work habits and accustom the 
workers to unduly high earnings which they 
are loath to relinquish when hours are reduced. 

Most executives believed that women could 
work a 48-hour week without detriment to 
their health but that their household and 
family responsibilities induced absenteeism if 
they were asked to work more than 40 hours 
a week. 

As regards a seven-day week, companies 
which had experimented with it were definitely 
opposed to it. They reported “more accidents, 
decreased productivity and lowered employee 
morale under a seven-day week, as well as a 
great increase in absenteeism.” It was sug- 
gested that shifts should be arranged to provide 
one day’s rest in seven, or that Sundays be 
devoted only to maintenance work and reliev- 
ing bottlenecks in production. 

The experience of the companies revealed 
that accidents did not increase as rapidly or 
in as direct proportion to hours of work as 
did absenteeism. The records of some com- 
panies showed that in spite of longer hours 
accidents could be reduced by improved safety 
engineering and greater stress on accident pre- 
vention. Absenteeism and turnover could be 
held in check by paying more attention to the 
health and welfare of the workers both inside 
and outside the factory. Provision of adequate 
transportation, housing and facilities for the 
care of children of women*workers helped to 
reduce absenteeism. 

“The importance of adequate lunch and rest 
periods in maintaining a high level of effi- 
ciency, even for an eight-hour day, was stressed 
by a number of companies.” Studies con- 
ducted in Britain showed that regular rest 
periods with opportunity for taking some light 
refreshment increased productivity markedly. 
The report declared: 

Considering lunch and rest periods both from 
the direct effect upon productivity and the 
indirect effect on long-time efficiency through 
the health of the worker, it is apparent that 
our war industries need to give more considera- 
tion to the possibility of longer lunch periods 
and more frequent use of regular rests in the 


determination of optimum hours for maximum 
defence production. 


In conclusion, the report urged the necessity 


. of expanding training programs to permit the 


reduction of weekly hours in war industries to 
the 48-hour optimum, 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


jeceoRis were received during the past 
month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 


1. Between the Dominion Bedding Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 302, Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union; and 


2. Between the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 

The texts of the aforementioned reports 


will be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of March seven applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department. of Labour, 
as follows:— 


1. From operating engineers in the employ 
of the Coal Valley Mining Company, Limited, 
Coal Valley, Alta., members of a trusteeship. 
The dispute, arising out of the employing 
company’s alleged violation of a closed shop 
agreement, was said to affect 15 em- 
ployees directly. 

2. From employees of St. Lawrence Alloys 
and Metals, Limited, Beauharnois, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Alloys and Metals Workers’ Federal 
Union 22618, American Federation of Labor. 
Approximately 485 employees were said to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which had 
arisen out of their request for shorter hours 
of work, overtime pay, adjustments in wages 
and cost-of-living bonuses, seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and improved working 
conditions. 


3. From employees of the Sorg Pulp Com- 
pany, Limited, Port Mellon, B.C., members 
of Local 297, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. The 
dispute, affecting approximately 200 ‘em- 
ployees directly, was said to have arisen out 
of their request for union recognition and 
improved working conditions. On March 16, 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Department of Labour, . Vancouver, 
B.C., was authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the dis- 
pute. In his report, received on March 30, 
the Commissioner recommended the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 


gation to deal with the dispute. A board was 
established on March 81 and, on the nomina- 
tion of the employees, Mr. P. R. Bengough, 
Vancouver, B.C., was appointed a member of 
the board. 


4. From employees in Plant No. 3 of the 
Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Ojibway, 
Ont., members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. The dispute, 
arising out of the employees’ request for 
union recognition and a collective agreement 
in respect to grievance procedure, seniority 
rights, wages, overtime pay, etc., was said to 
affect approximately 500 workers directly. 


5. From employees of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
Bowmanville, Ont., members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America. The dis- 
pute, arising out of the employees’ request 
for union recognition and. a collective agree- 
ment respecting wages, hours of labour, 
seniority rights, vacations with pay, and 
grievance procedure, was said to affect 320 
workers directly and 75 indirectly. On March 
31, Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Ontario Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was authorized, as Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, to investigate the dis- 
pute. 


6. From employees of the Canadian Steel 


Corporation, Limited, Ojibway, Ont., members 


of Local 195, United Automobile Workers of 
America. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for union recognition and 
a collective agreement in respect to grievance 
procedure, seniority rights, hours of labour, 
wages and overtime pay, was said to affect 
95 workers directly. 


7. From employees of the Rolland Paper 
Company, Limited, at St. Jerome and Mont 
Rolland, P.Q., members of Locals 454 and 
455, ‘International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, and Local 106, International Broth- 
erhood of Pulp, Soiwiute and Paper Mill 
Workers. The dispute was said to have arisen 
out of the employees’ request for union 
recognition and a collective agreement in re- 
spect to wages and working conditions. The 
application also alleged that the employing 
company had committed unfair labour 
practices. Approximately 760 employees were 
said to be directly affected by the dispute. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in 
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February to deal with disputes between the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited, the Princeton 
Tulameen Coal Company, Limited, and 
Tulameen Collieries, Limited, all of Prince- 
ton, B.C., and their respective employees, 
members of Local 7875, United Mine Work- 
ers of America (Lasour Gazertn, March, 1942, 
page 262) was completed during the month 
of March. The personnel of the boards is as 
follows: His Honour Judge H. H. Shandley, 
Victoria, B.C., chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
C. E. Smith, K.C., Calgary, Alta., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. F. W. 
Guernsey, Vancouver, B.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the employers. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On March -14 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
a dispute between the Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America, in 
connection with which an application had 
been received in February for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation (Lasour Gazerre, March, 1942, page 
261). 

On March 23, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Labour 
Relations Officer of the Dominion Department 
of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was authorized, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commisssioner, 
to investigate a dispute between the Cum- 
berland Railway and Coal Company, Spring- 
hill, NS., and its employees, members of 
Local 4514, United Mine Workers of America. 
Particulars concerning strikes which occurred 
in connection with this dispute will be found 
in the article entitled “Strikes and Lockouts 
in Canada during March, 1942” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 

On March 27, Mr. Bernard Rese, KC., 
Montreal, P.Q., was authorized, as I dustrial 


Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to inves: igate - 


a dispute between Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees in its Marine Divis- 
ion, members of Local 2524, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, in connection with 
which an application was received in Novem- 
ber, 1941, for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (LABouR 
Gazette, December, 1941, page 1467). Action 
on the application had been deferred pending 
a decision by the National War Labour Board 
on the question of wage rates in the shipbuild- 


- 


ing industry in the Provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

On March 31, Mr. James Leslie, Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Labour, Winnipeg, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate disputes involving the City Dray 


Company, Limited, and the Security Storage 


Company, Limited, both of Winnipeg, and 
their respective employees, members of Divis- 
ion 205, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, in 
connection with which applications had been 
received in February for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, page 261). 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On March 2 a report was received from 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, on his investigation of 
the allegation by an official of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America 
that Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Limited, Calgary, Alta., had practised intim- 
idation for the purpose of interfering with 
the right of its employees to organize and to 
belong to the trade union of their choice 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, page 262). 
The Commissioner reported that no evidence 
had been adduced before him to substantiate 
the charge which had been made against the 
employing company. 

On March 5 a~report was received from 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, on his investigation of 
an allegation by Shipyard Union No. 2, 
Amalgamated Building Workers, of Canada, 
that the Burrard Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., had 
practised discrimination in the discharge of a 
foreman (Lasour GazEeTTs, March, 1942, pages 
262-263). ‘Fhe Commissioner reported that he 
had been successful in bringing about the 
re-employment of the workman involved, 
as a shipwright, with the prospect of 
eventual employment in his former capacity. 

On March 19 a report was received from 
Mr. Louis Fine, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between the Auto Specialties Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America. The 
Commissioner reported that mutual agreement 
was being reached by the interested parties and 
that the union had withdrawn its complaint 
against the employing company. 
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On March 24 a report was received from 
Mr. Louis Fine, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between the Motor Products Corporation, 
Walkerville, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 195, United Automobile Workers of 
America (Laspour GAZETTE, January, 1942, page 
9). Particulars of a strike which occurred 
before the investigation was completed will 
be found in the article entitled “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada during March, 1942” 
appearing elsewhere in this‘issue. The Com- 
missioner reported that a settlement of the 
dispute had been reached and that the em- 
ployees had withdrawn their application for 
the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. The settlement 
provided that the employing company would 
negotiate a collective agreement with the 
bargaining agency to be selected. by a secret 
ballot of the employees concerned. Subse- 
quently the employees voted in favour of the 
applicant union as their collective bargaining 
agent. 


Other Settlements 


The Department of Labour has been notified 
that the recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Speirs Parnell 
Baking Company, Limited, and the Canada 
Bread Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and their employees, members of the Legis- 
lative Council of Bakery Salesmen and Inside 
Bakery Employees’ Unit, One Big Union 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1942, pages 139- 
147), have been accepted by the parties con- 
cerned as a basis for the adjustment of the 
dispute. 

With reference to the previously reported 
settlement of a dispute between Lakeside 
Coals, Limited, Wabamun, Alta., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 7894, United Mine 
Workers of America (Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1942, page 262), notification has been received 
that the interested parties have signed an 
agreement and the employees’ application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation has been withdrawn. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Bedding Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Its Employees 


On March 14 the Minister of Labour received 
the unanimous report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Bedding 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Local 302, Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union (Lasour Gazette, November, 1941, 
page 1342). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
The honourable L. A. Rivet, Outremont, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. Raoul 
Trepanier, Montreal, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. E. Theoret, 
Beauharnois, P.Q., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. 

A translation of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of: Beard 


(Translation) 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 

Government Bldgs., 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Industrial dispute between the Dominion 
Bedding Company and its employees, 
members of the Upholsterers’ International 
Union, Local No. 302. 


Sir,— 
The undersigned members of the Board of 


Conciliation and Investigation, established in 
the above matter, having taken the prescribed 


oath of office, proceeded with the investigation 
of the dispute. 

A representative of the Dominion Bedding 
Company having questioned, in a brief which 
we submitted to you, at the Board’s first meet- 
ing said body’s powers, in view of the various 
Orders in Council adopted recently, it was 
decided to bring to your attention, for direc- 
tion, the objections thus made. Your depart- 
ment having found the objections unacceptable, 
we proceeded with the investigation. 

At the outset of the first meeting, Mr. 
Belanger, the Union’s Business Agent, stated 
that all complaints listed in the Board applica- 
tion were abandoned with the exception of that 
relating to wages. 

During the Board’s sittings of November and 
December, 1941, many of the company’s em- 
ployees were heard, and since most of them 
claimed that the rates paid by the Dominion 
Bedding Company were lower than those of 
other firms manufacturing the same or similar 
products, particularly those having agreements 
with the Upholsterers’ International Union, we 
considered it advisable to make comparisons 
in order to find out if such claims were 
founded or not. 

The Board, therefore, called before them a 
representative of each of the following firms:— 

Simmons, Limited: Manufacturing beds, 
springs, mattresses, pillows and other similar 
articles, goods of high quality; 
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Atlas Bedding Company, Limited: Manu- 


facturing. beds, springs, mattresses and 
upholstered articles; 
St. Louis Bedding Company, Limited: 


Manufacturing same type of articles; 

Ideal Bedding Company, Limited: Manu- 
facturing same type of articles; 

Nu-Bilt Chesterfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited: Manufacturing upholstered 
articles only. 

It should be pointed out that Simmons, 
Limited, manufactures merchandise of superior 
quality to that of the other firms, and has no 
labour agreement with any union whatever. 

It should also be noted that Atlas Bedding 
Company, Limited, St. Louis Bedding Com- 
pany, Limited, and Nu-Bilt Chesterfield Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, have agreements 
with the Upholsterers’ International Union, 
while neither the Ideal Bedding Company, 
Limited, nor the Dominion Bedding Company 
has an agreement with the union, and are 
openly opposed to coming under its power. 

It was evident, after hearing the represen- 
tatives in question, that the internal organiza- 
tion differed substantially in the case of each 


ofthe firms, and we therefore requested them - 


to produce copies of their respective paylists 
for the first two weeks in June and in 
November. : 

From a comparison of said lists the following 
average hourly rate is shown :— 


Dominion 

Simmons Bedding 
lst week in June.... “47 -3926 
2nd week in June.... °472 -3932 
Ist week in Nov..... -512 -4656 
2nd week in Nov..... -51% -4612 


We attach hereto, as an appendix, a table giv- 
ing the average hourly rate in each depart- 
ment. 

Leaving out Simmons, Limited, which can 
be considered in a class of its own, it appears 
that, generally speaking, the Dominion Bed- 
ding Company was paying in June an average 
rate 1 cent below that of the Atlas Bedding 
Company, but, on the other hand, had in 
November a rate 4 cents an hour above that 
of the same firm, notwithstanding that the 
Atlas Bedding had an agreement with the 
International Union, which the representatives 
of the latter find satisfactory. 

With regard to the St. Louis Bedding Com- 
pany, it is noted that said firm was. paying 9 
cents an hour more in June, a difference which 
was down to 2-7 cents in November. That, 
however, might be explained by the fact that 
the Dominion Bedding Company had few 
upholsterers, namely 8 in June and 5 in Novem- 
ber, while the St. Louis Bedding Company had 
35 in the first month mentioned and 37 in 


November, and since the rate paid such work- 


ers is higher than in all other trades, the aver- 
age is therefore increased to that extent. It 
should also be said that the St. Louis Bedding 
Company has an agreement with the Uphol- 
sterers’ International Union. 


In the comparison with the Ideal Upholster- 
ing Company, it is shown that the average 
rate paid by the Dominion Bedding Company 
was nearly 7 cents an hour higher in June and 
11 cents in November. 


As to the Nu-Bilt Chesterfield Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, they were paying in June 
an average rate of from 5 to 6 cents higher than 
that of the Dominion Bedding Company, while 
in November the Dominion’s average rate was 
nearly 2 cents an hour higher than the Nu- 
Bilt’s. It should also be remembered that the 
Nu-Bilt Company employs only upholsterers, 
and since their rate is above that for the other 
trades, the difference in rates should naturally 
be more pronounced here, while the average 
rate indicated for November is lower. We 
understand the Nu-Bilt Company has an agree- 
ment with the Upholsterers’ International 
Union. 


Having fully considered the above, we feel 
we can but conclude that, at the time of its 
labour troubles last June, the Dominion 
Bedding Company was paying reasonable 
rates, comparing favourably with those of 


similar industries, and that said Company 


Atlas St. Louis Ideal Nu-Bilt 
-4025 -4886 -3286 “44 
2 -4851 — -46 
°4524 -4844 *3532 *44 
aa -4972 — -454 


worked steadily to improve its employees’ 
welfare. 

The labour disturbances at the Dominion 
Bedding Company resulted from friction 
between employers and workers which is to 
be expected when a group of employees 
endeavour to bring in a union and the em- 
ployers resent any interference. 


To avoid future disputes of the nature we 
are concerned with, and in order to make the 
rates uniform in the various establishments, as 
quite a difference in rates is shown from one 
establishment to the other, it would be advis- 
able that the industry organize under the 
collective labour agreement system and that 
a Joint Committee be established wherein. 
employers and employees can settle in a 
friendly atmosphere all matters of concern 
to them, since it is in the men’s as much 
as in the employer’s interest that relations 
remain ever the best and be inspired by 
Christian kindliness. 
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Before closing, we wish to mention that we 
had requested from Mr. Wilfred Belanger, 
the Business Agent of the Upholsterers’ In- 
ternational Union, Local No. 302, a list of the 
members in good standing employed by the 
Dominion Bedding Company, but instead he 
supplied us with a number of supposed appli- 
cation cards, of which we counted 234, very 
many of them unsigned. Of that number, 116 
dated June 4 to 19, 1941, could be identified 
with the June 17 paylist of the Dominion 
Bedding Company. Another lot of 53 cards 
could not be identified with the paylist, and 
of those, 27 were dated June 4 to 19, and the 
rest, July 11 to September, 1941. The cards 
do not appear to have been entered in the 
union’s books, as they bear no reference 
numbers. A third lot of 65 cards could not 
be identified with the paylist: 44 did not 
indicate the employer’s name; 47 were dated 
May 28 to June 17, and the others, June 
23 to September 18, while 6 had no dates. 
It was mentioned in the application for a 
Board that 275 employees of the Dominion 
Bedding Company were members of the 
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union, whereas if all cards dated May 28 to 
September 18 submitted are considered, there 
were only 234, while at the date of the June 
23 meeting, always on the basis of the cards 
submitted, the number was only 190, out of 
which, however, only 116 could be identified 
with ie June 17, 1941, paylist. 

As to the other complaints, as previously 
mentioned, they were abandoned at the start 
of the proceedings; but it is found on exami- 
nation, however, that they were also greatly 
exaggerated, perhaps without any undue intent 
and probably as the result of the then over- 
excitment which had the tendency of magni- 
fying the wrongs attributed to the other party. 

Due to wholly uncontrollable circumstances, 
this report could not be prepared earlier. 
We sincrely regret the fact, but nevertheless 
hope that it may help in clearing up an un- 
fortunate situation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Raoul Trepanier, 

(Sgd.) E. Theoret, 

(Sgd.) L. A. Rivet. 
Montreal, March 6, 1942. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Its Employees 


On March 21 the Minister of Labour received 
the unanimous report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to deal with a 
dispute between the Chrysler Corporation of 


Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America (Lasour 


Gazette, March, 1942, page 262): 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. Drummond Wren, 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. W. G. Thomson, Windsor, 
Ont., appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
behalf of the employing company in the 
absence of a nomination from the company. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, - 


(Employer), and its employees being 
members of Local 195, United Automobile 
Workers of America (Employees). 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in the above matter begs to submit 
its report. 


The Board met in Windsor on the 9th, 10th 
and 11th days of March, 1942. Both the union 
and the company were ably represented by 


‘counsel and both filed with the Board written 


submissions setting out their respective views. 

The applicant union was represented by 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., as counsel, George Burt, 
Regional Director, U.A.W.A., Cyril D. Prince, 
chairman of the Local 195, U.A.W.A., and 
E. Mitzen, a member of the employees’ com- 
mittee of Local 195, U.A.W.A. The company 
was represented by J. B. Aylesworth, K.C., 
as counsel, Kenneth Crittenden, Vice-President 
and Operating Manager, and A. F. Fuerth, 
Personnel Manager. 

The dispute involved was one as to union 
recognition. The applicant union claimed 
recognition as the exclusive collective bargain- 
ing agency for all the company’s hourly-rate 
employees and the completion by the com- 
pany with the union of a collective bargaining 
agreement on behalf of all such employees. 
There was no criticism of wages, hours of work, 
working conditions of employees or appurten- 
ant matters voiced before the Board, and the 
issue was limited as above noted to the recog- 
nition of the union as sole bargaining agent. 

The main principles which should be recog- 
nized and followed by this Board respecting 
the right to bargain collectively have been 
too clearly and too frequently stated and 
elaborated upon by various other Boards of 
Conciliation to call for discussion or amplifica- 
tion here. They are succinctly stated in, and 
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approved by, Order in Council P.C. 2685 
(June 19, 1940), with particular reference to 
paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 9 thereof. 

This Board recognizes these principles and 
reafirms them. The dispute here does not 
involve a consideration of the desirability of 
these principles as such, but rather, with these 
principles in mind, whether or not the applicant 
union should or should not, under the circum- 
stances here, be recognized as the sole bargain- 
ing agent of the employees. 

The Union submitted that it represented a 
majority of the company’s employees; that 
there was no other organization of the com- 
pany’s employees claiming bargaining rights, 
and that, therefore, this union should be recog- 
nized as the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
employees. In any event the union submitted 
that it should be recognized as the bargaining 
agent for those of the employees who were 
members of the union. The union further sub- 
mitted that if there was doubt, or if it was 
not established that the union represented a 
majority of the company’s employees, of a 
sufficient number to be entitled to recognition 
as bargaining agent, this Board should take 
or recommend the taking of a vote by secret 
ballot under proper auspices to determine this 
question. : 

The company objected to treating with the 
applicant union as the sole collective bargain- 
ing agency for its employees for several 
reasons. Stated in brief these were:— 


(a) Because the history of the applicant 
union indicated it was irresponsible and 
the company lacked confidence in it; 
that it was neither in the interests of 
the company. nor its employees to accord 
to this union recognition as a bargaining 
agent and that such recognition would, 
in the opinion of the company, bring 
about difficulties and interference which 
at present did not exist. 

(b) That the application in truth and fact 
did not emanate from the company’s 
employees desiring to bargain collec- 
tively, but was the result of the previ- 
ously stated policy of the International 
Union, to which this local belongs, to 
press the organization of this com- 
pany’s employees. The company sub- 
mitted that a campaign to this end had 
been carried on, and inferred that it was 
for the benefit of the union rather than 
the company’s employees. 

(c) The company doubted whether the union 
in fact represented any substantial num- 
ber of its employees. 

(d) It was also submitted that a demand for 
union recognition was not a dispute 
within the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and therefore should not be 
recognized by this Board. 


As to this last mentioned submission that 
the question is not a dispute within the mean- 
ing of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, it may be that substantial and logical 
arguments could be advanced to support this 
view. This question was, however, raised by 
the company prior to this Board being estab- 
lished. The order establishing the Board 
recites, inter alia— 


“Anpd Wuereas the Minister of Labour, 
Canada, hereinafter called the Minister, 
is satisfied that the said dispute is one to 
which the provisions of the said Act 
apply.” 


In the opinion of the Board the question is 
not one to be considered by this Board and 
it should be assumed by the Board that the 
dispute is one within the ambit of the Act 
and dealt with as such. 

As to whether or not the applicant union 
represents a substantial number of the com- 
pany’s employees, it was in evidence before 
the Board that at the time the application for 
this Board was filed there were 2,596 hourly- 
rated employees, exclusive of foremen, in the 
company’s Windsor plants, and at the time 
of the Board’s hearing this number had 
increased to 2,871. Evidence was also sub- 
mitted to show that, on the 8th of December, 
1941, when the. application was made for the 
establishment of this Board, 1,508 employees 
of the company were members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant union, and at the date 
of the hearing this number had been increased 
by an additional 66 employees, making a total 
of 1,574. 

The company called the attention of the 
Board to reports indicating that at the Sixth 
National Convention of the U.A.W.A., a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing the establish- 
ment of a committee to effectuate organiza- 
tion machinery with special attention to the 
Province of Ontario and the City of Windsor, 
“narticularly” (among others) “Chrysler 
Plants”. 

It may well be that the union has been 
active in the organization of the company’s 


-employees here concerned, and in fact union 


representatives did not contend otherwise but 
submitted that this was within the rights of 
labour and that such organization was right 
and proper. The application before the Board 
is one on behalf of certain employees of the 
company, and the Board is of opinion that, 
under the circumstances here, it must be 
viewed in that light. 

With reference to the apprehensions ex- 
pressed on behalf of the company as to 
negotiating with the applicant union, the Board 
has in mind that it should be recognized that 
employees are to be free to organize in trade 
unions of their own choice. 
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Under the circumstances here the Board 
does not deem it necessary to recommend the 
taking of a vote among the employees. 

Upon consideration of all the facts presented 
before the Board and submissions made, the 
Board recommends that the applicant union 
be recognized not as the exclusive bargaining 
agent on behalf of all the company’s employees, 
as claimed by the applicant union, but as the 
bargaining agent on behalf of the hourly- 
rated employees of the company who are 
members of the union only, and that negotia- 
tions be entered into with a view to the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement accordingly. 


In parting with the matter the Board desires 
to express its appreciation to the parties con- 
cerned for the very helpful presentation hin 
of their submissions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. G. Gillanders, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) W. G. Thomson, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, 
this 11th day of March, 
A.D. 1942. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1942 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for March, 1942, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes | involved ing days 
*March,-1942...25070... 20% 18 3,770 23,191 
*February, 1942......... 16 2,901 23,997 
SMarch, 1041.0... cscs ce 11 38,515 


1,135 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, ‘strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come — 


to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While there was a slight increase in the 
number of strikes and lockouts during March 
and an appreciable increase in the number. of 
workers involved, the time loss in man work- 
ing days was practically unchanged. The time 
loss in March was due chiefly to strikes of 
coal miners at Springhill, N.S., bakers at 
Montreal, automobile parts factory workers 
at Windsor and biscuit factory workers at 
Vancouver. In February most of the time 
loss was due to two strikes involving gold 
miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., and textile 
factory workers at Lachute Mills, P.Q. In 
March, 1941, the only strike of importance in- 
volved tannery workers at Oshawa and caused 
time loss of 1,250 days. 


Three disputes, involving 331 workers, were 
carried over from February and fifteen com- 
menced during March. Of these 18 disputes 
16 were terminated during the month. Four 
resulted in favour of employer, four in favour 
of workers, one in a compromise settlement, 
while seven were indefinite in result. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
two strikes or lockouts recorded as in pro- 
gress, namely: bakery workers, Montreal, P.Q., 


and biscuit and candy workers, Vancouver, 
Bi, : 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet de- 
clared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: truck drivers 
and helpers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 7, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 


A strike of seven employees in a dress 
factory in Montreal on February 5 was not 
reported in time for inclusion in the Lasour 
Gazette for March. A number of employees 
ceased work to secure union recognition and 
in protest against the dismissal of one worker. 
Conciliation by the Department did not re- 
sult in a settlement but those on strike secured 
work with other employers. 


A stoppage ef work in several boot and shoe 
factories in Toronto on March 9 was reported 
to have been agreed upon by the employers 
ahd the union in order to negotiate a cost- 
of-living bonus, a joint request for approval 
to be made to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario. 
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‘STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1942* 








Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation = |——-----—-—-—-—-—-— in man 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 


Particularst 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1942 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Sash and door factory 1 
workers, Vancouver, 


B.C. 


17 85 


Metal Products— 
Automobile parts factory 1 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 


215 2,000 


Metal workers, St. i 99 396 


Thomas, Ont. 


Commenced Feb. 24, 1942; for union recog- 
nition, 44-hour week, also cost of living 
bonus; terminated March 7: return of 
workers and FEpInce ment, in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced Feb. 28, 1942; for union recog- 
nition; conciliation (Provincial); termin- 
ated March 17; work resumed pending vote 
re union; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Feb. 27, 1942; for cost of living 
bonus; terminated March 5; conciliation 
(provincial); return of workers pending in- 
quiry; indefinite. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1942 


Loaeina— 
Loggers, Chilliwack, B.C.. 1 ra aT 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, Springhill, 1 22 308 
N.S. 
Coal miners, Springhill, 3 1,700 13, 600 
IND 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, veep (a) 32 96 
N.S. 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B... i 128 256 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
ASE etc., Montreal, 11 235 2,500 
Biscuit and candy work- 1 62 1,200 
ers, Vancouver, B.C 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco workers, Chat- 1 180 270 
ham, Ont. 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe workers, Quebec, 1 45 400 
Shoe workers, Montreal, 1 60 750 


Commenced March 9; for increase in piece 
rates in poor timber; terminated March 9; 
negotiations; adjustments made; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced March 9; against working with 
an official; terminated March 24; work re- 
sumed pending investigation; indefinite. 


Commenced March 16; against suspension of 
employees on strike March 9; terminated 
March 24; work resumed pending investi- 
gation; indefinite. 


Commenced March 23; against working un- 
der certain conditions; terminated March 
26; work resumed pending investigation; 
indefinite. 


Commenced March 24; against doing extra 
work; terminated March : 25; return of work- 
-ers; in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 7; for union recognition 
and agreement on wages and working con- 
ditions; unterminated. 


Commenced March 9; alleged discrimination 
against union workers on seniority and staff 
reduction; unterminated. 


Commenced March 9; for wage increases and 
cost of living bonus; terminated March 10; 
conciliation (federal); compromise. 


Commenced March 16; for adjustments in 
wages; terminated March 25; conciliation 
(federal); wage scale to be referred to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced March 16; for dismissal of a 
supervisor; terminated March 30; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1942*—Concluded 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
es in a at 
working 

days 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1942—Concluded 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting mill workers, 1 683 
Toronto, Ont. 


Cotton factory workers 1 15 
pee Valley field, 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Riviere 1 100 
Nouvelle, P.Q 


Box factory workers, 1 40 
Penetanguishene, Ont. 


Miscellaneous— 
Bry aod Vaudreuil, 3 110 


768 |Commenced March 16; for increase in cost of 
living bonus; terminated March 17; concili- 
ation (federal); in favour of workers. 


15 |Commenced March 23; for increased wages; 
terminated March 23; negotiations; in fa- 
vour of employer. 


100 |Commenced March 6; for increased wages; 
terminated March 6; negotiations; work re- 
sumed pending reference to War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


200 |Commenced March 21; for increased wages; 
terminated March 26; conciliation (federal); 
reference. to War Labour Board; indefinite. 


220 |Commenced March 23; for increased wages; 
terminated March 25; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 450 indirectly affected for one day. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to March 


SasH AND Door Factory WORKERS, VAN- 
couver, B.C—Employees in one _ establish- 
ment ceased work at noon, on February 
24, the employer having refused to accept 
the award of a board under the British Colum- 
bia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, reported to have recommended recog- 
nition of the International Woodworkers of 
America, 44 hours per week, etc.; also to 
obtain a cost of living bonus. The employer 
reported that the workers would not wait 
until authority to pay the bonus had been 
obtained from the Regional War Labour 
Board. On March 7 the union members 
voted to call off the strike and obtain work 
with other employers. It was reported that 
some of those on strike returned to work on 
March 9 and the others were replaced. 

AUTOMOBILE Parts FAcTORY WORKERS, 
Winpsor, Ont.—The strike of employees in 
one establishment on February 23 for recog- 
nition of the United Automobile Workers of 
America was terminated as a result of con- 
ciliation by an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner and work was resumed on 
March 19. It was arranged that employees 
on strike would be reinstated without dis- 
crimination, as required and according to 


seniority, and that the Commissioner would 
take a vote of the employees as to whether 
they wished to be represented by the union 
or the plant employees’ association, the com- 
pany to negotiate with the organization for 
which the majority voted. The vote was 230 
for the union and 55 for the employees’ asso- 
ciation. The company reported that 100 of 
the strikers had been replaced early in the 
dispute. 


Disputes Commencing During March 


Coat Miners, SPRINGHILL, N.'S—On March 
9, twenty-two miners refused to work under 
a new foreman but returned to work next day 
under instructions from the union, any griev- 
ances to be dealt with under the agreement. 
The Company, however, suspended them and 
on March 16 the men in three collieries ceased 
work in sympathy with the suspended miners. 
Under instructions from the union all resumed 
work on March 24. A conciliation officer of 
the Department investigated the dispute and 
learned that the union had arranged to deal 
with the dispute and refer any matters not 
settled to the Joint Adjustment Board, as 
provided in the agreement. 


BAKERS, ETC., MONTREAL, P.Q—A number 
of bakers in several establishments ceased work 
on March 7 for recognition of the  inter- 
national Bakers and Confectioners’ Union 
with an agreement as to wages and working 
conditions. Eighteen men were reported to 
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have been arrested on March 11 on a charge 
of loitering on the streets at night. Picket- 
ing during the morning and afternoon, how- 
ever, was carried on. It was reported that 
40 of the strikers had returned to work, that 
others had been partially replaced and that 
workers were not needed owing to the res- 
trictions in force on the varieties of bread. 
Negotiations for a settlement toward the end 
of the month were not successful as the master 
bakers refused to dismiss the new men taken 
on, although willing to take back as many 
of those on strike as were required. 


BIscuIr AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS, VAN- 
couver, B.C—A number of the employees in 
one establishment ceased work on March 9, 
claiming that the employer had discriminated 
against union workers in regard to seniority 
and in a recent reduction in staff owing to 
the restrictions on the use of sugar. An agree- 
ment with the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America was 
to be in force until August 31, 1942. There 
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was also a complaint against four women of 
Japanese origin who had been made super- 
visors. These resigned after the strike 
occurred. A settlement had not been reported 
at the end of the month. 

Topacco WorKERS, CHATHAM, ONT.— 
Approximately half of the employees in a 
tobacco factory engaged in grading and pack- 
Ing leaf tobacco ceased work at noon on 
March 9 to obtain increases in piece rates and 
a cost of living bonus of $3.65 per week. A 
representative of the Department had been 
requested to investigate the dispute and 
arrived just before the _ strike occurred. 
Following conferences with representatives of 
the employees and the management a cost 
of living bonus of $2.25 per week for adult’ 
males and 9 per cent for females was offered 
to cover the increase in prices since wages 
were last adjusted and work was resumed by 
a large number of those on strike on March 
11. The payment of the bonus was subject 
to approval by the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1940”. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
' Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Minstry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some de- 
tails of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
- 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerrre, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 57, and 5 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 62 


disputes in progress during the month; 17,100 
workers were involved in the disputes in pro- 
gress during the month and the time loss was 
59,000 working days. 

Of the 57 disputes beginning in January, 7 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
22 over other wage questions; ;2 over working 
hours; 10 over questions as to the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 15 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
and one was a sympathetic strike. Final 
settlements were reached in 5&4 disputes of 
which 11 were settled in favour of workers, 
28 in favour of employers and 15 resulted in 
compromises; in 6 other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

Chile 

A strike of 5,000 employees of El Teniente 
Copper Mine was in progress from February 
19 to March 12. The demand was for an in- 
crease in wages of seven pesos a day, the 
company offering an increase of five pesos. 
The terms of the settlement were not pub- 
lished. 

United States 

Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in February as 190, involving 
57,000 workers in new strikes. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 425,000 working days. 

After a two weeks’ strike over a union organl- 
zation dispute, 18,000 employees of textile 
mills at Fall River, Massachusetts, voted to 
return to work April 7. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE IN CANADA 


Complete Mobilization of Man-power for Service on Military, Industrial 
and Agricultural ‘‘Fronts” Provided in Series of Orders in Council 
- Announced by Prime Minister—Measures to Build Potential Reserves. 


Oe extension of National Selective Service 
“to effect the orderly and efficient employ- 
ment of the men and women of Canada for the 
varied purposes of the war” was announced by 
the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, in the House of Commons on March 24. 

Briefly, the policy of war-time mobilization 
of man-power and woman-power, which became 
effective on March 23, provides for the direc- 
tion of Canada’s utmost effort on the three 
major fronts—the active service front, the 
industrial and labour front and the agricultural 
front. The salient facts in the mobilization of 
the country’s human resources may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


(1) The Minister of Labour has been 
assigned the primary responsibility for extend- 
ing National Selective Service with the direc- 
tion and co-ordination of the policy vested in 
a Director of National Selective Service and 
an Associate Director. 


(2) Sharing in the allocation of man-power 
are the Departments of National Defence 
(Navy, Air, Army), Munitions and Supply, 
National War Services, Pensions and National 
Health, and Agriculture. 

(3) The work of the participating Depart- 
ments will be closely integrated by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordina- 
tion (recently strengthened by the employer- 
employee representation on the executive of 
the National War Labour Board. See this 
issue, page 385). 

(4) Advising on major questions of policy 
will be the National Selective Service Advisory 
Board comprising the membership of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordina- 
tion and the complete panel of the National 
War Labour Board together with representa- 
tives of agriculture and of women and such 
other persons as the Minister of Labour may 
designate. 

(5) An inventory of man-power will be 
maintained through a central registry estab- 


lished in the Department of Labour, and based 
upon the records of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the 1940 National Regis- 
tration. 


(6) Mobilization of industrial man-power 
will be effected through the agency of the 
Employment Service of Canada. ~ 


(7) Recruitment for active service continues 
as before under the Defence Departments, with 
the calling up of men for compulsory training 
remaining the responsibility of the Department 
of National War Services. 


(8) Appeals from the compulsory or restric- 
tive regulations are to be decided by the 13 
National War Service Boards, with a possible 
increase in this number. 


(9) The right of appeal is accorded not only 
to employers, employees, and farm labourers, 
but also to interested Government depart- 
ments. 


(10) Man-power reserves for war service and 
industry will be increased by :— 


(a) Accelerating the program of curtailing 
civilian production and the attendant 
shifting of labour into some form of war 
service. 

(b) Extending training, re-training and up- 
grading of working forces. 

(c) Re-conditioning the physically unfit. 

(d) Bringing women into industry. 


(11) By a scheme of training for personnel 
management, supervisors are to be made avail- 
able to war industries. 


(12) The age limit for compulsory service 
has been raised from 24 to 30 years for men 
unmarried as of July 15, 1940, selection to be 
by lot over the entire age range. 

(13) There will be stabilization of employ- 
ment in agriculture. 

(14) There will be prohibition of entry into 
a schedule of restricted occupations and indus- 
tries by physically fit men of military age. 


Text of Prime Minister’s Announcement 


The details of the comprehensive plan were 
announced in the House of Commons on 
March 24 in the following address by the 
Prime Minister :— 


Mr. Speaker, the speech from the throne at 


the opening of the present session of parlia- 
ment contained the following paragraph: 


The government’s policy of national selective 
service will be extended, as generally and 
rapidly as may be necessary to effect the 
orderly and efficient employment of the men 
and women of Canada for the varied purposes 
of war. You will be advised of the means the 
government proposes to adopt to effect as com- 
plete as possible a mobilization of the material 
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resources and man-power of the country in 
direct furtherance of a total national effort. 

I propose in the statement I am now about 
to make to set forth means the government 
proposes to adopt to effect increased mobiliza- 
tion of the man-power of the country in direct 
furtherance of a total national effort, and to 
outline the measures themselves as already 
adopted. 

Modern total war is not confined to the 
struggle between opposing armies and navies 
and air forces. It is a struggle between whole 
peoples, in which all of each nation’s resources, 
both human and material, must be mobilized 
and brought into action. It is therefore a 
misconception to assume that the war-time 
man-power problem is merely a problem of 
raising men for the armed forces. This is only 
a part, and. not necessarily the most difficult 
part, of the problem of mobilizing the man- 
power of a nation for modern war. 

Man-power—and in that term I include 
woman-power—is required for many and varied 
tasks. In the first place, essential civilian 
services must be maintained as the foundation 
of community life on which the war effort 
rests. These essential tasks are a form of 
service just as truly as making munitions or 
serving in the armed forces. In order, however, 
to free younger men for direct war service, 
civilian tasks, as far as may be possible, should 
be performed by older men or by women. 


The production of food, in war time, is one 
of the most essential civilian tasks. To the 
extent that food is produced for Britain, or 
other allied countries, or for Canada’s own 
fighting men, it is a direct war service. If 
this aspect of Canada’s total effort is not to 
suffer, the man-power required for food pro- 
duction must be kept available. 

The man-power requirements for munitions 
production must also be filled. Some 600,000 
workers are already engaged in the production 
of munitions. It is estimated that in the 
course of the next twelve months an additional! 
100,000 workers will be required. 

In the armed forces our estimated require- 
ments for the ensuing twelve months are a 
further 138,000 men for the navy, 90,000 to 
100,000 for the active army, and 70,000 to 
80,000 for the air force. These figures were 
given to parliament on February 10th by the 
Minister of National Defence. In addition, 
men will continue to be called up for military 
service within Canada; and this on a con- 
siderably increased scale. 


Definition of Naticnal Selective Service 


When, on January 26, I announced the 
war program for the coming year, I stated 
that the men and women required to carry 


out the program would be mobilized by an 
extension of the application of national 
selective service. 


It might be helpful were I to repeat the 
definition I then gave of national selective 
service as understood by the government. 


By national service is meant any form of 
service, either voluntary or compulsory, which 
contributes directly to Canada’s war effort. 
By national selective service is meant the 
selection of men and women for the various 
forms of national service according to the 
method or methods calculated to produce 
the most satisfactory results. 


In order to be selective, national service 
does not necessarily need to be compulsory. 
The selective aspect applies also to voluntary 
service.. The army, for example, does not 
accept every man who offers to enlist. As a 
war measure, compulsion is only of value where 
it serves to ensure a greater total effort. 


Organization and Administration of 
National Selective Service 


In speaking on the war program in Janu- 
ary, I made it clear that the extended applica- 
tion of compulsion to national selective 
service was a highly complicated matter, one 
which required very careful planning and 
organization. I also stated that, to carry out 
the proposed measures equitably and effici- 
ently, the administrative machinery would 
necessarily be intricate and complicated. 

Final responsibility for the allocation of 
man-power, as for all other phases of our war 
program, necessarily rests with the war com- 
mittee of the cabinet. The war committee 
determines, in all its aspects, the-scope and 
extent of the war program. The distribu- 
tion of men and women among the various 
kinds of war service obviously depends upon 
the war program. The objectives are set 
forth in the program. National selective 
service is a method employed to help achieve 
these objectives. 


To the problems of mobilizing man-power, 
the war committee has given close and con- 
tinuous attention. Under the authority of 
the war committee, a special committee of 
the cabinet on man-power, presided over by 
the Minister of National War Services, has 
given detailed study to the problems in- 
volved. The recommendations of this com- 
mittee have in turn been carefully considered 
by the whole cabinet. 

I shall now set forth the procedures and 
measures which have been taken to organize 
and administer the -government’s policy of 
national selective service. 
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The primary responsibility for the extended 
scheme of national selective service has been 
placed upon the Minister of Labour. Under 
the Minister of Labour, the administrative 
responsibility for the direction and coordina- 
tion of the policy has been vested in a 
director of national selective service and an 
associate director. Mr. Elliott M. Little has 
been appointed the Director of National 
Selective Service, and Mr. Paul Goulet, the 
Associate Director. 

The responsibility for increasing the total 
man-power available for war service has been 
largely centred in the Department of Labour. 
It would not, however, be possible, even if 
it were desirable, to centralize in one depart- 
ment of government all the administrative 
responsibility for allocating man-power, and 
for directing men and women into the most 
useful form of service. 

The other departments of government 
which share in greater or less degree in the 
tasks of making man-power available for 
war service and in the allocation of the 
available man-power are the departments of 
National War Services, Pensions and National 
Health, Munitions and Supply, Agriculture, 
and the three Defence departments. The 
interdepartmental committee on labour co- 
ordination, on which all these departments 
are represented, assists in coordinating, the 
functions of the various departments, in so 
far as they relate to the mobilization of 
man-power. The committee has _ been 
strengthened by the addition of the employer 
and employee representatives on the execu- 
tive of the National War Labour Board. 

A national selective service advisory board 
has been established to advise on major 
questions of policy. This board includes, in 
addition to the members of the labour co- 
ordination committee, the full membership 
of the National War Labour Board and such 
other persons as the Minister of Labour may 
designate. This latter provision will ensure 
the representation on the board of the agri- 
cultural community and of women. 

In the program of national selective 
service, extensive use is being made of the 
facilities of the Employment Service of 
Canada. In each area covered by an employ- 
ment and claims office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission the director of national 
selective service will shortly appoint a 
national selective service officer. The 
national selective service officers will have 
local charge of the administration of the 
selective service program for their respec- 
tive areas. They will be advised and assisted 
in their work by voluntary unpaid citizens’ 
committees which will be set up in each of 
the areas. i 


A central registry has been established in 
the Department of Labour to aid in promptly 
finding the appropriate men and women 
needed at any particular time. The registry 
is based upon the unemployment insurance 
records, and the records of the 1940 national 
registration. To the registry will be added 
the records of such further surveys of man- 
power as may be made from time to time, 
with a view to building up a complete inven- 
tory of man-power available for war and 
essential civilian purposes. To consolidate 
records and to avoid duplication, the admin- 
istrative responsibility for national registra- 
tion has been transferred from the Depart- 
ment of National War Services to the 
Department of Labour. 

Under the program now adopted, the 
mobilization of industrial man-power will, 
in the main, be effected through the agency 
of the Employment Service of Canada. The 
armed forces will continue to recruit men for 
the active army, the navy and the air force 
by the present voluntary methods. The 
calling up of men for compulsory military 
training and service will continue to be the 
responsibility of the Department of National 
War Services. 

Compulsion is now being applied in aspects 
of the mobilization of man-power, other 
than military service within Canada, to which 
it has been applied since October, 1940. It 
is recognized that no hard and fast compul- 
sory regulations can be made which may not 
work injustices in individual cases. As a 
consequence, considerable discretion has been 
vested in the national war services boards to 
decide appeals from the compulsory or 
restrictive regulations of the government, 
and from the orders of the director of 
national selective service and the’ national 
selective service - officers. 

The right of appeal will be enjoyed, not 
only by employers, employees, farmers, farm 
labourers and others directly affected, but 
also by interested government departments. 
The duty of hearing civilian appeals will add 
greatly to the work of the national war 
services boards, now mainly concerned with 
the appeals of men called up for military 
service. In order to cope with the increased 
duties which will fall upon the boards, it may 
become necessary to increase their number 
and in some cases to divide their territorial 
jurisdictions. 


Aspects of National Selective Service 
The war-time mobilization of man-power 
has three important aspects: 
1. Estimating the number of men and 
women required for the different kinds of war 
service ; 
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2. Increasing the total man-power resources 
available for war purposes. In other words, 
making available for some part in the war 
effort the largest possible number of men 
and women. on 

3. Directing the available men and women 
into the most useful form of war service. 


All of these tasks have to be carried on 
at one and the same time, and, in part at 
least, through the same channels. 

The whole program is interrelated and 
interdependent. I shall now give a_ brief 
outline of each of the measures, indicating, 
as far as possible, how each relates to and 
affects the other. 


Estimating Man-Power Requirements 


Kstimating the number of men and women 
needed in the war effort, and the most effec- 
tive distribution of the total among the armed 
Services, war industry and essential civilian 
pursuits, is a difficult task. A constantly chang- 
ing war necessitates constant changes in 
military and production plans. These changes, 
in turn, involve continuous revision of the 
estimates of man-power requirements, and the 
proposed allocation of man-power reserves. To 
this end, the director of national selective 
service has been given authority to obtain 
information from government departments, 
and empowered to secure from employers, by 
compulsion if . necessary, full information, 
regarding prospective labour requirements, 
existing labour forces, wage scales and working 
conditions. 


Making Men and Women Available 
for War Service 


In the early months of the war, there were 
large reserves of available man-power for war 
service because of the unemployment and 
under-employment of many thousands of 
Canadians. If we except women who, for 
domestic or social reasons, have not desired or 
sought employment, we are now well past 
the stage where there is any considerable 
reserve of employable unemployed persons. 
Women, therefore, constitute the most impor- 
tant available reserve of man-power. It is, 
however, not so much by bringing women 
directly into the armed forces, though that is 
being done, that the total man-power available 
for war service can actually be increased; 
rather is this end accomplished by the substitu- 
tion of women for men in essential civilian 
tasks, and in war industry. 


Additional man-power is becoming poten- 
tially available for war service as an indirect 
result of the curtailment of civilian production. 
To the achievement of a maximum effort, it 
is vital that man-power thus released be 


shifted as speedily and efficiently as possible 
into some form of war service. The process of 
shifting man-power from civilian occupations 
into war service has, of course, gone on 
steadily since the outbreak of war. It has now 
been given more definite governmental direc- 
tion and is being accelerated. 


For more than a year, the Department of 
Labour, in cooperation with the provinces and 
industry, has been increasing the man-power 
available through training men and women for 
employment in war industries. During the 
past year, more than 60,000 trainees received 
instruction in about one hundred technical 
schools. Industries cooperating with the 
Department of Labour, and often on their own 
initiative, trained at least an equal number. 
Through the Department of Labour services, 
and directly in industry, greater provision is 
now being made for training and retraining 
men for essential war production; for diluting 
present working forces by employment of men 
of lesser skill for simpler operations; and for 
the constant up-grading, as a result of training 
and experience, of existing working forces. 

The program of increasing war-time man- 
power reserves has a threefold objective: 


First, to increase the total male labour 
force available for war production. 

Second, to make possible the replacement 
of able-bodied men of military age with older 
men, or men less fit physically for arduous 
tasks. 

Third, to increase war-time man-power 
reserves by bringing women into industry. 
This is the most important single feature of 
the program. 


The first two objectives are being acceler- 
ated by governmental and industrial assist- 
ance. The assistance is similar in character, 
although on a smaller scale, to that being 
afforded for recruiting female labour. 

The series of measures being undertaken to 
bring women into industries include: 


1. Recruiting campaigns, planned and pub- 
licized to attract women into the needed 
work; 


2. The provision of appropriate and ade- 
quate facilities for interviewing women appli- 
cants and for giving them advice and 
direction ; 


3. The establishment of competent job 
information and placement services, specializ- 
ing in female labour; 


4, Advances, where necessary, to meet 
transportation costs in getting women workers 
to places where work is available; 


5. The provision of hostels or other satisfac- 
tory housing arrangements; 
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6. The provision of nurseries and other 
means of caring for children; 


7. The provision, where needed, of medical 
and recreational facilities; 


8. The provision in industry, as. well as 
under direct governmental auspices, of train- 
ing programs, specifically designed for women; 


9. Pressure upon employers who may be 
reluctant to engage female labour; 


10. Changes in civil service and institutional 
restrictions on the employment _of female, 
and, particularly, married female labour. 


Some of these measures have already been 
applied over a considerable period of time. 
From now on, they will be more extensively 
applied. 


Making Supervisors Available to War 
Industries 


An important phase of the man-power prob- 
lem has to do with providing in war industries 
the necessary supervisory personnel. It has 
been found that, as war industries continue to 
expand, it is increasingly difficult to secure 
sufficient supervisors, personnel managers, and 
foremen, to direct the enlarged work forces. 
Many plants producing urgently needed war 
materials are now operating day and night, 
seven days in the week. Others that might 
be operating on the same'basis are hampered 
by lack of supervisors. 

A recent statement by Mr. Bevin on the 
importance of personnel factors in war pro- 
duction in Great Britain is equally applicable 
to Canada. It reads: 

In the layout of our war effort, sufficient 
attention was not paid to the personnel problem. 
; The longer the war goes on, the more 
necessary it becomes to pay greater regard to 
this personnel side of industry. The absence 
of a proper understanding of the problem has 
been one of our greatest handicaps in this great 
struggle. . Hence my additional plea for 
the personnel manager, who should be specially 
trained to have an equal position in industry 
with other members of the executive. Indeed, 
I am sure—and I would emphasize this—that 
our post-war position will be materially helped, 
and the future prospects of British industry 
enhanced, by a full appreciation of this 
important fact. 

To assist our Canadian employers to meet 
their personnel problem, provision has been 
made by the government for training in 
personnel management. The universities have 
agreed to cooperate. Experienced personnel 
men will serve as instructors and. sponsors. 
Trainees will be given practical instruction in 
the classroom, and on the job. 

. If the experience of this undertaking war- 
rants, these facilities will be extended to fore- 
men and other supervisors. It is hoped by this 
means greatly to reduce an important area of 
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difficulty in war production. Moreover, better 
personnel policies and practice should mini- 
mize friction between management and men. 
improve morale, and thereby increase output. 


Re-Conditioning the Physically Unfit 


The government is also undertaking an 
extended program of reconditioning men to 
fit them physically for military service. 

It is and has been standard practice for the 
army to accept men for service who require 
only dentai treatment, provision of glasses, 
or nutritional improvement. After enlistment 
or enrolment, treatment is provided for these 
men as a matter of routine. 

There are, however, men volunteering for 
the active army, or called up for training and 
service, who at present have to be rejected 
because of some condition other than those 
just mentioned, and which, though not a 
serious disability, is important enough to 
require more than routine treatment. 

It has been decided that when disabilities 
of this class are mendable within a compara- 
tively short time, free remedial treatment will 
be provided to restore the standard of physical 
fitness of these men. Such a policy is in the 
interests of the armed services and also of 
benefit to the health of the nation as a whole. 

Free treatment will be available to those 
who volunteer and undertake in writing to 
enlist as soon as they are physically eligible, 
provided they are certified by a competent 
board to be cases in which the disability can 
be removed or mended by treatment so as to 
make them physically fit for enlistment within 
a specified reasonable period. 

Free treatment will also be available to 
those who are called up for compulsory train- 
ing and service provided it is similarly certi- 
fied, as in the case of volunteers, that the 
disability is such that it can be removed or 
mended within a specified reasonable period. 
When the treatment is successfully completed, 
these men will be available for military 
training and service. 

In giving treatment, the Departments of 
National Defence, Pensions and National 
Health, and National War Services, will 


‘ cooperate. 


The treatment, both for volunteers and for 
men called up for training and service, will 
be provided or arranged for by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. In neither 
case will men undergoing treatment be accept- 
ed into the army unless, and until, the treat- 
ment has been successfully completed. In 
both cases, in addition to free treatment and, 
if necessary, hospitalization, men undergoing 
treatment will be paid an allowance for time 
actually and necessarily lost during. the 
remedial period. : 
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It should be added that free treatment on 


precisely the same terms as in the case of 
volunteers for the active army, will be pro- 
vided for men who volurteer for the air 
force, and would now be rejected for physical 
unfitness. 


Compulsory Military Service 


Until recently, the most important form of 
direct compulsion in mobilizing men has been 
the compulsory military training and service 
of unmarried men and of widowers without 
children. This, of course, is being continued, 
although with certain changes in the selective 
procedure. 

A proclamation is being issued making 
liable to call for military training and service 
all men born in the years from 1912 to 1921, 
who on July 15, 1940, were unmarried or 
widowers without children. In other words, 
the age limit for compulsory service has been 
raised from 24 to 30. It has also been decided 
to select the men to be called up for service 
by drawing lots over the whole field of those 
who are subject to the proclamation. As soon 
as the necessary administrative arrangements 
have been worked out for this plan of selec- 
tion by lot, a detailed announcement will be 
made by the Minister of National War 
Services. 

Liability for compulsory military service is, 
at present, confined to citizens of Canada. It 
has been decided to extend this liability to 
all residents of Canada, whether citizens or 
not, as far as may be expedient in the light 
of all the circumstances. As_ reciprocal 
arrangements and other international con- 
siderations are involved in the proposal. its 
details cannot be announced immediately. 

The liability to compulsory military service 
will continue to be general for the age 
categories affected. The burden of demon- 
strating the case for postponements is un- 
changed, except in the case of persons wholly 
or mainly employed in agriculture on March 
23, 1942, as defined in the amended national 
war services regulations. 


Stabilization of Employment in 
Agriculture 


One of the man-power problems with which 
the country is faced is the growing shortage 
of agricultural labour. Means, accordingly, 
have had to be devised to ensure that the 
supply of farm labour is not depleted. To 
that end, regulations have been enacted to 
stabilize employment in agriculture. 

With three exceptions, the regulations pro- 
vide that no male person wholly or mainly 
employed in agriculture on March 23, 1942, 
as defined by the regulations shall enter into 


any employment outside agriculture unless 
he has obtained written permission from the 
national selective service officer to enter such 
employment. They also provide that no 
person shall take into employment outside 
agriculture, any male person wholly or mainly 
employed in agriculture unless such male 
person has obtained such permission. 

The three exceptions provided for are 
active service in the armed forces by volun- 
tary enlistment, seasonal employment in a 
primary industry, and compulsory military 
training if it is established that the person 
concerned is not an _ essential worker in 
agriculture. ; 

The exception of seasonal employment in 
other primary industries, which include lum- 
bering, logging, forestry, fishing and trapping 
is, in reality, not an exception. In many 
parts of the. country, agriculture and the 
the primary pursuits specified are comple- 
mentary aspects of what is, in nce, a single 
occupation. 

The other abit, exceptions both relate 
to service in the armed forces. Voluntary 
enlistment of farmers and agricultural workers 


‘in the active army, the navy and the air 


forces will continue to be encouraged. It is 
felt that the privilege of serving voluntarily 
in the armed forces should not be completely 
denied to a whole class of the community, 
however important may be the service its 
members are at present performing. 


On the other hand, the growing scarcity of 
labour on the farms and the increasing 
importance of maintaining, and, indeed, of 
increasing food production, has: been recog- 
nized. This has been accomplished by a 
fundamental alteration of the policy regard- 
ing compulsory military training and service 
where such service touches persons wholly or 
mainly employed in agriculture. Up to the 
present there has been a general ‘obligation 
to serve, and the responsibility for proving 


‘a case for postponement of service has rested 


with the individual. Under the new regula- 
tions, farmers, farmers’ sons and agricultural 
labourers will normally not be obliged to 
undertake compulsory military training and 
service. It is realized, however, that in a 
limited number of cases, men on thé farms 
are not, in fact, essential agricultural workers. 
If it is established to the satisfaction of the 


national war services boards concerned that 


such persons are not essential workers in 
agriculture, they will continue to be called 
for service in the appropriate age groups. 
This change of policy regarding compulsory 
military service applies only to those who 
were wholly or mainly employed in agricul- 
ture, on March 23, 1942, in accordance with 
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the terms of the regulations. Persons who 
subsequent to that date may return to 
employment in agriculture, except from nor- 
mal seasonal occupations, will continue to be 
liable for military service. In such cases, 
the earlier regulations regarding postpone- 
ment will continue to apply. 

Apart from the three specified exceptions to 
the rule that persons engaged in agriculture 
shall not enter into other employments, the 
regulations also empower the national selective 
service officer, having jurisdiction in the 
district in which a person resides, to give per- 
mission to farmers and agricultural workers 
to enter other employment. This provision 
has been included in the regulations so as to 
maintain a reasonable degree of flexibility in 
policy. It is recognized that there may be 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits, who, 
because of the limited character of their pro- 
duction or on other grounds, are not perform- 
ing an essential war service. At the same 
time, such persons, because of age or physical 
condition, or for other reasons, may not be 
suitable for military service. Unless the way 
were left open for such persons to move into 
other fields of activity, great individual hard- 
ships might result, and valuable -service in 
other fields be lost to the country. 

It will, therefore, be open to farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural work, who desire 
to enter some other field of employment, to 
apply to the national selective service officer, 
having jurisdiction in the district in which 
they reside, for permission to change their 
employment. Detailed regulations to guide 
national selective service officers in deter- 
mining whether such permission shall be 
granted or refused will be made and revised 
from time to time in the light of experience. 
Two governing factors will be taken into 
account in determining these _ regulations, 
namely, the maintenance of the necessary 
agricultural production in Canada, and the 
extent to which the applicant is essential to 
the maintenance of such production. 

The policy of stabilizing employment in 
agriculture represents what, in effect, is a block 
allocation to agriculture of the persons best 
fitted for food production. It constitutes a 
form of large scale selection for national 
service which should go far to ensure the 
supply of man-power essential to the food 
production aspect of the national war effort. 


Diversion cf Technicians to 
War Services 


Another step in the allocation of man-power 
recently taken, relates to the diversion of 
technicians to war service. It concerns persons 
normally engaged in the engineering profession 
as civil, mechanical, electrical, chemical; metal- 
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lurgical or mining engineers; also production 
and industrial engineers, college teachers of 
engineering science, persons trained in any 
branch of the science of chemistry, research 
scientists and persons other than teachers hold- 
ing university degrees in engineering, chemistry, 
physics, geology, mathematics, architecture, or 
in any natural science; also all technically 
qualified members of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada, the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry, the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada and of any provincial associa- 
tion of professional engineers, chemists or 
architects. 

About a year ago, with the aid of the pro- 
fessional engineering societies, there was estab- 
lished in the Department of Labour a war-time 
bureau of technical personnel. The bureau has 
accumulated information on most of the pro- 
fessional engineers of the country. It has 
sought to make engineers available as needed 
in the armed services and in war industry. The 
time has come, when in the opinion of the 
government, all technical men should be 
shifted from non-essential activities to war or 
other essential services. 


Under regulations at present in force, if, at 
the request of the Minister of Labour an 
engineer is willing to transfer to more essential 
work, his present employer is obliged to release 
him and to reinstate him when his undertaking 
on essential work is completed. Employers 
who hire or release technical employees are 
required to notify the bureau so that technical 
men as needed in the war effort may be quickly 
located. Contracts of employment for the 
services of technicians require the approval of 
the Minister of Labour. _ 


This measure is restricted for the present to 
professional technicians. It may, however, 
become necessary as an essential war service, 
also to require skilled workmen in certain cate- 
gories, to remain in their existing occupations 
in war industries, or to move from one war 
industry to another, or to remain in certain 
essential civilian occupations. Should such 
widespread control become necessary, every 
effort will be made to reduce its arbitrary 
aspects to a minimum, and to secure, from 
workmen and employers alike, the largest 
measure of voluntary cooperation. 


Restriction of Entry into Certain 
Occupations 


In order to increase the numbers of men 
available for service in the armed forces, in 
war industry, or in other essential occupations, 
regulations have been made which prohibit the 
entry into employment in a wide variety of 
occupations, of men who are of military age and 
physically fit. These occupations will be known 
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in future as restricted occupations. The regu- 
lations include a schedule of the restricted 
occupations. The schedule comprises: 


Bookkeepers, cashiers, stenographers, typists, 
clerks, office appliance operators, messengers, 
salesmen and sales clerks, taxicab drivers. 

Any occupation in wholesale or retail trade, 
advertising, and real estate. 

Any occupation in, or directly associated with, 
entertainment, recreational or personal service, 
including but not restricted to theatres; film 
agencies;= motion picture companies; clubs; 
bowling alleys; pool rooms; sports; barbering 
and hairdressing; domestic service; dyeing; 
cleaning and pressing; laundering; hotels and 
lodging houses; baths; restaurants; cafes and 
taverns; shoe shining, guide service, ‘and funeral 
service. 

Any occupation in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of 

1. Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa. 

2. Bread and bakery products. 

3. Aerated and mineral waters and other 
beverages. 

4. Liquors, wines, beer. 

5. Rubber products. 

6. Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes. 

7. Leather and fur products. 

8. Textile products. 
9. Furniture and upholstering. 

10. Photography. 

11. Printing, publishing and engraving. 

12. Radios, refrigerators, washing machines, 

and vacuum cleaners. 

13. Jewellery and watchmaking. 

14. Pottery and china. 

15. Soaps, and _ toilet 

articles. 

16. Mattresses. 

17. Musical instruments. 

18. Barber and beauty shop Srnivent: 

19. Cameras and films. ~ 

20. Sporting goods. 

21. Games, toys and novelties. 

Any occupation in the repair of clothing, boots 
and shoes, furniture and household equipment, 
jewellery or watches, musical instruments. 


It is provided that, on and after March 23, 
1942, no male person shall accept employment, 
and no employer shall engage any male per- 
son in any of these restricted occupations, 
unless such person presents to the prospective 
employer a birth certificate or other incontro- 
vertible evidence that his age is less than 
seventeen or more than forty-five years; or 
a certificate of honourable discharge from the 
armed forces; or evidence of rejection on 
grounds of physical unfitness for active service 
in the armed forces during the present war; 


preparations and 


or a permit from a national selective service 


officer authorizing him to accept such 
employment. 


The conditions which govern the granting 
or refusing of permission by national selective 
service officers are to be made, and may be 
revised from time to time, by the Minister 
of Labour. Permits are necessarily subject to 
cancellation at any time. 

The Minister of Labour is authorized to. 
require employers to furnish reports about 
all persons engaged for or released from 
restricted occupations. The governor in 
council is empowered to amend the schedule 
of restricted occupations, by the deletion or 
addition of any occupation. 

By applying the negative compulsion of 
restriction, where possible, in preference to 
the positive compulsion of allocation, the 
waste of man-power in unessential activities 
is prevented. At the same time, men and 
women are maintained in or directed into the 
form of service they prefer. It is obvious that 
the greater the measure of willingness that 
can be preserved, the more effective the 
service will be. 


‘Scope of Selective Service 


May I say, in conclusion, while the gov- 
ernment has not hesitated and will not hesi- 
tate to apply compulsion where compulsion 
will serve to increase the total war effort, 
the government has no desire to add unduly 
—which means wastefully—to governmental 
machinery. It is essential that at a time of 
war, the services of men and women should 
not be consumed in unnecessary tasks. It is 
imperative that the services of all should be 
directed into war-time tasks. In those aspects 
of our war effort in which voluntary methods 
are working satisfactorily, voluntary selection, 
including a measure of choice by the individual 
of the appropriate field of service, has been 
and will be continued. The more expensive 
and complicated methods of compulsion have 
been employed only where it is felt that 
compulsory selection is necessary in order to 
increase efficiency in the prosecution of the 
war. Compulsion, however, will be applied 
without fear or favour wherever in the opinion 
of the government its use will aid in the 
achievement of a maximum war effort. 


Clarification of Man-power Mobilization by Director of National 
Selective Service 


The new program—which, together with price 
and wage control, is weaving a new pattern 
in Canada’s war-time design for living—was 
clarified by press conferences held by both the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


and the Director of National Selective Service, 
Mr. Elliott M. Little. In addition, the new 
policy was further explained in national radio 
broadcasts by Mr. Little and by Mr. Paul 
Goulet, the Associate Director, and by Mr. G. 
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H. Lash, Director of Public Information. Mr. 
Little also spoke at the convention of the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Association. Since 
Mr. Little’s broadcast over a national network 
outlined the operation of the plan it is given 
herewith in its entirety: 

Many of you are wondering what national 
selective service is, how the plan will be put 
into operation, and, most important of all, how 
it will affect you. I will try to answer some 
of these questions. 

In the first place it should be understood 
that the whole purpose of selective service 
is to give each Canadian the job he or she 
ean do best in this war. 

This ‘is total war. In total war, every citizen 
must subordinate every other interest to the 
essential job of beating the enemy. We should 
realize in Canada, as much as the people in 
Britain and Australia do, that this is a life and 
death struggle. It’s a struggle which we must 
fight in the factories, producing weapons. We 
must fight it in the fields, growing food. We 
must fight it on the battlefield, wherever our 
armed forces can meet the enemy. 

We must do better than we have done yet. 
We have done much. We must do more. We’ve 
got to perform miracles! 

It has been estimated that about 40 per cent 
of our national energy is going into the 
prosecution of the war on the production 
front. This is a lot when you consider that 


at no time in the last war did production ~ 


take more than 10 per cent of our energy. 
But it is not a lot when you remember that 
Germany is putting 70 per cent of her energy 
into the war. You cannot fight a 70 per cent 
effort with a 40 per cent effort. We have been 
too willing to accept the fallacy that one Cana- 
dian is as good as five Germans or ten Japs. 
That’s suicidal thinking.. 

Don’t let us become self-satisfied because our 
war production has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Don’t let us overlook the fact that 
Germany too is increasing production. The 
British Ministry of Economic Warfare tells 
us that German production has now reached 
the highest point in its history. 


Necessity for Measure 


As a free people, we don’t like the idea of 
regimentation, but we are beginning to wake up 
to the fact that we must accept a measure 
of regimentation in Canada temporarily, if we 
are not to have slavery forced upon us per- 
manently. 

There is no need or desire to gloss over facts 
or kid the people of Canada. National Selec- 
tive Service may have phases which will hurt 
as time goes on. But I would point out that 
these regulations are no more drastic than 
such economic regulations as the price ceiling 


and wage control, which had no precedents in 
any democracy. The wage and price regula- 
tions were accepted because Canadians knew 
we had to have them if we were going to 
win. Selective Service springs from the same 
necessity. 

When announcing Selective Service, the 
Prime Minister made it plain that this man- 
power problem means much more than getting 
men into uniform. It involves seeing that 
essential civilian services are maintained, that 
sufficient food is produced, that munitions are 
turned out in an ever-increasing volume. ' 

He gave us some figures, too. Munitions 
production will require another 100,000 workers 
in the next year, which will bring the total in 
war industry to 700,000. In the same period the 
army, navy and air force will require 200,000 
more men. ; 

That makes a total of 300,000 additional 
people needed in the next 12 months. Where 
are we going to get them? Broadly speaking 
we are going to encourage workers to transfer 
from non-essential jobs to war industry and | 
the fighting forces. At the same time we will 
bring more women into industry. There will 
also be boys and girls coming of age by the 
thousands. 

All will be affected by this program in time. 
As I said, this means a certain measure of 
regimentation, but I assure you this adjust- 
ment will be brought about with the least 
possible compulsion. That is the democratic 
way, and your government is depending on 
your co-operation rather than on the force of 
law. The law will, of course, have teeth for 
the few who have to be persuaded. 

Right here, I want to emphasize that this 
whole Selective Service program is your pro- 
gram. As it develops, it will provide the answer 
to the question you have been asking: “What 
can I do to help?” 

It will get into stride with all the speed 
we can put behind it—but speed—we hope— 
without confusion. We aim to avoid confusion 
by careful planning. This planning has already 
started. 

Inventory of Man-power . 


The first thing is to obtain adequate in- 
formation on the available man-power of 
Canada and keep it up-to-date. The national 
registration of June, 1940, gave some basic 
information on the numbers, sex and age 
groups of our people, and it served a useful 
purpose at the time. However, it falls short 
of giving all the information necessary to-day. 
We need a continuing inventory of our man- 
power. We must know quickly of the im- | 
provement in the skills of our people. We 
must know where they are to-day and what 
they are capable of doing to-day, and if three 
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months or one year from now conditions re- 
quire new information, we must have the 
machinery to get it and get it quickly. We 
cannot plan an all out war effort without such 
a running inventory. 

It is not only essential to have this informa- 
tion for our war planning, but it will be equally 
desirable for our post-war planning. 

In my opinion, the one fundamental and all- 
important problem of the immediate post-war 
period will be the finding of useful employ- 
ment for the men and women of working age 
in Canada—useful employment for men and 
women who, by the end of the war, will be 
in the active forces or in some war industry. 
In setting up an organization to meet war 
needs, we will keep in mind the need for 
machinery to deal with post-war problems.. 

Now I want to outline the selective service 
program in some detail. 

As man-power becomes scarcer, the govern- 
ment is setting up priority ratings, just as it 
has already done on materials. It is necessary 
to secure and co-ordinate information on our 
man-power requirements and plan for the 
orderly procurement of man-power for these 
requirements. 


Restricted Industries and Jobs 


As a basic part of its program the govern- 
ment has named certain entire industries as 
restricted. That is, men between the ages of 


17 and 45 who are physically fit, cannot enter 


these industries except by special permit. The 
government has also named certain jobs as 
restricted, regardless of what industry they are 
in, since it considers that these can be per- 
formed by women and older men. Bookkeeping 
is such a job, regardless of whether it is in a 
munitions plant or a confectionary shop. 

This does not mean that if you are a male 
bookkeeper between 17 and 45 and physically 
fit, you must quit your work. It means if you 
are between 17 and 45 and physically fit you 
can’t take such a job if one is open, unless 
you have a permit. 

The detailed administration of the plan— 
and that includes considering applications for 
these permits—will be handled by selective 
service officers in each locality. 

Temporarily, local managers of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission are acting as 
selective service officers. They will apply the 
regulations in each locality, with discretion, so 
as not to work unnecessary hardship. 


Permit Procedure 


I would like to emphasize here that the 
regulations don’t tell people where to work. 
They simply tell the able-bodied man of mili- 
tary age where he cannot work—unless he has 
obtained a permit. 
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If you are between 17 and 45, and physically 
fit, and want to enter a restricted occupation 
or industry, you must present your application 
for a permit in writing to one of the selective 
service officers. In such cases and as a general 
rule, you will not be given a permit unless 
you can show you are unable to obtain em- 
ployment in an occupation not on the restricted 
list. 

Great care will: be taken in granting permits 
to single men in the age-groups subject to 
draft call—that is, from 21 to 30. More leniency 
will be shown married men with dependents. 

It should also be understood that permits 
to work in restricted occupations are granted 
only on a temporary basis and can be revoked 
at any time. 

The plan visualizes that many peace-time 
concerns may eventually be wholly or partially 
closed through shortages of materials. If and 


-when this happens, employees of such con- 


cerns will be available for essential work. It 
is hoped our planning will anticipate such ad- 
justments so that transfers can be made in an 
orderly way. 

All these regulations I have been describ- 
ing apply only to male persons. None of them 
apply to women. That should be clearly under- 
stood. However, we anticipate that as more 
workers are needed, women will be eager to 
respond to the call. Meanwhile, it would be 
helpful if women who are willing to work would 
so notify the employment offices in their own 
districts. In doing so they should “et the 
officers know what type of work they believe 
they are suited for, because as need arises, 
employers will be anxious to have their help. 


Position of Farm Labour 


A vital part of this man-power program is 
the maintenance of an adequate supply of 
farm labour. It’s just as necessary to continue 
food production for ourselves at home and for 
troops and allies overseas as it is to make 
tanks and guns. 

As the Prime Minister told you, there is a 
growing shortage of farm labour. To meet this 
situation the government has ruled that no 


“man who is chiefly engaged in agriculture can 


take any other job without written permission 
from a selective service officer. 

When I say he can take no other job, I 
should qualify that. There are throughout the 
country many men who spend most of their 
time on the farm but still spend a part of the 
year in such seasonal occupations as logging, 
fishing, forestry and trapping. The regulations 
do not prevent these farmers carrying on this 
extra work. 

As a further guarantee of continued food 
supply, the regulations provide that a man 
whose main occupation on the 23rd of March 
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last was farming, may be granted indefinite 
postponement of compulsory military service. 

He must, however, be able to establish that 
on March 28 his chief occupation was farming, 
even though on that date he may have been 
temporarily engaged in logging, fishing, forestry 
and trapping. 

I cannot stress this too much, because there 
have been many inquiries about it. Some men 
who were working in mines and war plants 
left their employment after March 23, appar- 
ently with the mistaken idea that they would 
be exempt from military service e if they hurried 
back to the farm. 

Calls for military service which go out to 
all young men of 21 to 30 will still go out 
to farmers, and must be answered; but a young 
farmer may write the district registrar who 
sent him the call and apply for an indefinite 
postponement of his military service, on the 
grounds that he is an essential farm worker and 
that farming was his chief occupation on 
March 23. Unless his claim is challenged, his 
application will be granted. 

Of course, there is nothing to prevent a 
farmer volunteering for the armed forces any 
time he is so inclined. 


Labour Not Frozen 


Now I want to turn to another point. There 
seems to be an impression in some quarters 
that certain classes of labour are “frozen”— 
that is, that they may not leave their present 
jobs. This is not so. 

Workers are free to move about from one 
essential occupation to another. 

Farmers, as I have mentioned, are free to 
engage during the off seasons in the primary 
industries, without losing their right to special 
treatment from the draft authorities. It is 
important that people get this straight. 

We had a situation in one section where a 
yvroup of farmers refused to leave their farms 
to cut pulpwood because they feared they 
would lose the right of having their military 
service deferred. To these farmers I say this 
fear is without foundation. Pulpwood cutting 
is seasonal work and is regarded as part of a 
farmer’s normal occupation. Both pulpwood 
and timber are essential to our war effort. 

Another frequent inquiry is whether students 
will be allowed to work in non-essential occu- 
pations during the summer. Where youths of 
17 to 21 are continuing their schooling, the 
answer generally will be yes, except in sections 
where they are needed in war industry. They 
must of course have permits to enter non- 
essential occupations. 

Young men attending the universities and 
technical schools, who possess special training 
and skill, needed in war industries, will be 
expected to devote themselves to that type of 
work. 
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One trouble we anticipate in giving effect to 
our program is that people are likely to let 
themselves be alarmed by false rumors or mis- 


interpretations. There is no reason for any 
one to get hysterical. This is Canada—not 
Germany. 


We are mobilizing our man-power and our 
woman-power, but we are doing it in the 
Canadian way. The government will protect 
the rights of the individual as much as possible. 

Now that we have selective service, people 
are asking what they should do. While we are 
putting this program on its feet they should 
stick at their present work. A tremendous 
amount of time and energy is lost by people 
hopping from one job to another, all too often 
just for the sake of a change. 

The shift-over to complete war production 
can only be made gradually. As additional 
workers are needed in war plants, we'll let you. 
know. 

Training for Skilled Work 


Among other things, the selective service 
plan will involve the training of thousands 
of people for skilled and semi-skilled jobs. 
This will be done partly in the plants and 
partly in technical classes sponsored by the 
Dominion-provincial training program. These 
classes will be expanded as we determine the 
future needs of each industry and various 
branches of the armed forces. In addition, our 


universities must be organized and aided as 


training centres for technical personnel. 

As far as possible, we proposed to take the 
work to the people, rather than to take the 
people to the work. You cannot transfer any 
large number of workers from one place to 
another without creating secondary problems 
of housing, transportation and so forth. These 
secondary problems in turn mean_ that 


‘materials and man-power must be diverted to 


meet them, ee the purpos e of the 
program. 

The rehabilitation phase of the man-power 
program should also be noted. This provides 
for the medical treatment of men who have 
been rejected by the armed forces because of 


‘minor disabilities. Where these disabilities can 


be remedied, the men will receive free treat- 


ment so they may qualify for active service 
when cured. 


Employment Procedure 


May I now give a word of direction. The 
regulations our government has laid down for 
national selective service should be observed 
not only in the letter but in the spirit. In 
its present stage the program is made up of a 
number of steps which may lead to rationing 
of labour if man-power, especially in certain 
skilled trades, becomes scarcer. If employers 
conform to the spirit of the regulations now, 
headaches and troubles will be avoided later. 
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Obviously employers should hire women and 
older men to minimize disruption in their 
organizations aS younger men are withdrawn 
for the armed forces and essential industries. 

Regulations covering engineers and techni- 
cians now require an employer to release such 
experts if they are needed in a war industry, 
and to take them back when their war job 
is over. These regulations also indicate future 
policy for other occupations. 

We would urge both employers and workers 
to use the public employment offices from 
now on. These are the employment and claims 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. It is important that employers keep 
these offices informed of their man-power 
needs, so that available workers can be placed 
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where they are required most. The public 
employment offices will become increasingly 
important as this program develops. Although 
there are almost 100 now, it looks as if more 
offices will have to be opened and the staff 
in existing offices probably increased. 


Not long ago Australia’s great leader, Prime 
Minister Curtin, made a speech. He said, and 
I quote— 


“It is now work or fight for everyone in 
Australia. I say to you, as a comfort to our 
friends and a stiff warning to our enemies, 
that only the infirm remain outside the com- 
pass of our war plans.” 


Those were Prime Minister Curtin’s words, 
and he meant business. So must we. 


Address to Editors on Man-power Problem 


Subsequently, the Director addressed the 
convention of the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
' Association at Toronto on April 15. In another 
informative and pungent speech the Director, 
after first telling the editors of the invaluable 
service they could render in maintaining an 
informed public opinion, again outlined the 
purpose and scope of national man-power 
mobilization. He warned that: 

“Many peace-time industries may feel the 
pinch—not only as to the materials they use, 
but their workers will have to be diverted 
into essential tasks. It is because of the 
urgency for this diversion that the govern- 
ment has restricted employment in certain 
industries. This restriction consists of telling 
physically fit men of military age, that is, from 
17 to 45, not where they must work but where 
they may not take work without a permit 
from National Selective Service officers. 

“I would emphasize that there are restricted 
mdustries in which no jobs may be taken by 
a physically fit man of military age without 
a permit, and there are restricted jobs which 
may not be taken by a physically fit man of 
military age regardless of what industry the 
job is in. 

“The reason for this is obvious. The govern- 
ment considers that these jobs and/or indus- 
tries may be adequately carried on by women 
and older men. This releases the younger men 
for the armed forces and heavier work in war 
industry. 

“IT should like to point out that restricted 
occupations and enterprises are not necessarily 
non-essential. The bakery business, for ex- 
ample, is rather essential; but you will find 
it on the list because women and older men 
can operate it..... 

“As time goes on all occupations must be 
. governed by the acuteness of the man-power 
shortage. Our war effort will result in a general 
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tightness in labour supply. Only when we 
have a real and general tightness will we have 
concrete evidence before us that every man 
and woman is doing his or her part. 

“Tf that objective is desirable, and I am sure 
we agree that it is, we may have to have 
labour rationing. We may have to allot each 
employer only such men as can be spared to 
meet his essential needs.” 


Ascertaining Man-power Requirements 


Dealing with the urgent factor of ascertain- 
ing immediate requirements, the Director 
stated: 


“We are assembling the presently indicated 
man-power requirements of the army, navy 
and air force for the next year. The Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply is, at this 
moment, securing further information as to 
the man-power needs of war industries. As 
soon as this information is assembled, steps 
shall be taken to see that the needs are filled. 


“We will then be in a position to devise a 
practical plan of mobilization To do that we 
will need the co-operation of everyone. We 
must be advised in sufficient time of future 
man-power requirements. We must also be 
advised of the expected future supply of man- 
power which will become available as non- 
essential production falls off. In other words, 
there must be some central clearing medium 
for all such information and its use. Our 
office is that medium. 


“While we talk of drawing up a plan, we 
must all appreciate that with the changing 
fortunes of war, changes will be necessary in 
any plan we devise; but it is obviously better 
to have a plan which may have to be changed, 
than to have no plan at all. 


“The Prime Minister said in his address, 
when enunciating the government policy, that 
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a total of approximately 300,000 were needed 
in the armed forces and war industries during 
the next 12 months. 

“Where do we get these 300,000 people? As 
gome industries close down because of lack of 
material or because they are not required, their 
workers will be transferred in as orderly a man- 
ner as we can, to war jobs. We will avail 
ourselves of the thousands of boys and girls 
coming of age each year. Women also will be 
called upon to take a larger part in industry 
as the demand for labour grows.” 


Women in Industry 


On the question of women in industry, the 
Director emphasized that no compulsion is 
planned, and added: 


“Selective service regulations are confined 
to men; none of the regulations apply’ to 
women. However, when women are needed, I 
am sure they will be anxious to help. The 
desire of our women to serve and sacrifice 
is at least equal to that of our men. 

“Now, when I speak of putting women into 
industry, it might be a good time to explain 
that we don’t intend to bring women in one 
door and have skilled men forced out the other 
door. There is still unemployment in some 
sections of Canada. We might as well recog- 
nize the fact. There are still workers of some 
skill walking the streets. Certainly, it would 
be folly to recruit women in these places, 
until the men have been absorbed. It is 
entirely contrary to the principles of the 
selective service regulations—that an employer 
utilize those regulations to replace men with 
women merely for the sake of having the same 
work done at lower cost. 

“The important thing is to get the bread- 
winners working first; then the women who 
can work full time; then, when it becomes 
necessary, the women who will work part 
time.” 


The Farmer and Selective Service 


Again the Director took occasion to clarify 
any confusion on the relation of man-power 
to agriculture, and observed: 


“Since the war started, many thousands of 
men have left the farms to enlist or go into 
industry. The result is that there is at present 
a serious shortage of farm labour. 

“Accordingly, the government has ruled that 
no farm worker may enter any other employ- 
ment, with the exception of seasonal work 
like logging, lumbering, forestry, fishing and 
trapping, unless he has a permit. He may of 
course, enlist in the armed forces if he wishes. 

“In keeping with this regulation, young 
farmers of draft age (21 to 30), will be given 
preferential treatment by the draft boards. 


They will still be called up, and must answer, 
but they may answer merely in writing. If 
farming was their chief occupation on 
March 23 last, and they are essential to the 
farm, they will be granted an indefinite post- 
ponement of military service. Of course, if a 
man has six sons on a small farm, they will 
not necessarily all be regarded as essential to 
the farm. 


“There have been some misinterpretations of 
the position of the farmer under these selec- 
tive service regulations. Some men who were 
working in mines and in factories left their 
jobs, perhaps in the mistaken idea that by 
getting to a farm they could escape being 
called up. The records will show where these 
men were working on March 23. I reiterate 
only those farmers who were chiefly engaged 
in farming March 23, and are essential to 
the farm, can expect postponement of mili- 
tary service.” 


Necessity of Better Industrial Relations 


‘The Director strongly urged the develop- 
ment of better industrial relations as of first 
importance in increasing industrial efficiency. 
In this respect, he declared: 


“Our problem is not simply to man industry 
—industry must also be made more efficient; 
each minute of time, like each pound of 
material, must be made to produce the 
maximum. 


“From my own experience, I know that men 
do better work if they feel that they are 
working with you and not merely working 
for you. I know too that if men are encour- 
aged to take an active interest in the opera- 
tion of their plant it is amazing what practical 
suggestions for improving operations and in- 
creasing production come from a long way 
down the line. 


“May I speak bluntly on this question. 
Better employer-employee relations have got 
to be brought about. Better personnel rela- 
tions mean better personal relations between 
employer and employee. It does not mean 
paternalism. The employee does not want 
nor ask for paternalism. He simply asks to 
be recognized as a responsible citizen. 

“Considering the urgency, it is high time 
that we, as factory managers and employers, 
recognize this—and having recognized it, do 
something about it. . Improved relations are 
not merely a question of bettering the plant 
atmosphere. They will pay dividends in tanks, 
guns and planes. 


“Unfortunately, not all people in the ranks 
of management or in the ranks of labour 
appreciate the effect of some of their actions. 
Some employees have apparently run from 
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industry to the farm in the belief that they 
could establish immunity from military ser- 
vice, and, on the other hand, some employers 
regard the selective service regulations as an 
excuse for dumping their employee problems 
in Ottawa’s lap. Plant efficiency cannot be 
regulated from Ottawa. An employer’s rela- 


tions with his employees should be of prime 
concern to himself, the employer. 

“It should also be obvious to-all that the 
best possible relations which can be achieved 
now between management and its employees 
can be the foundation of industrial and social 
security in the post-war world.” 


National Selective Service Orders in Council 


Prior to his address on man-power mobili- 
zation, the Prime Minister tabled in the 
House of Commons copies of thirteen Orders 
in Council designed to implement the National 
Selective Service program. They were passed 
under the provisions of the War Measures Act, 
Chapter 206, R.S.C. -1927; The National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, Chapter 13 
of the Statutes of Canada, 1940; The Public 
Service Re-arrangement and Transfer of 
Duties Act, Chapter 165, R.S.C. 1927, and The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, Chapter 44 of 
the Statutes of Canada, 1940. 

These Orders provided for the administra- 
tion of the program, the establishment of a 
man-power inventory, a program of physical 
re-conditioning of men and women rejected 
for medical reasons for service with the 
armed forces, a program of personnel manage- 
ment training, raising the age limit for com- 
pulsory military service to 30, a list of occu- 
pations restricted to men of military age, the 
stabilization of employment in agriculture, 
and the more effective utilization of scientific 
and technical personnel. 

Since all of these Orders deal with a parti- 
cular phase of the program, they are repro- 
ducd herewith in full, prefaced by a brief 
summary: 

Administration 


Order in Council P.C. 2254 (March 21), 
relates to the administration of the program. 
This Order provides for the appointment of 
a Director and an Associate Director of 
National Selective Service and for the estab- 
lishment of a National Selective Service 
Advisory Board. 

The Director and the Associate Director 
are responsible (a) for the co-ordination of 
the policies and activities of all governmental 
agencies concerned with the demand for and 
supply of labour, and (b) for the recom- 
mendation of policies necessary in connection 
with the National Selective Service Program. 

The National Selective Service Advisory 
Board is formed by combining the National 
War Labour Board andthe ‘Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination. 
The Director must advise with and be advised 
by this Board on major matters of policy 
affecting employers and employees. 


The Director must also advise with and be 
advised by the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination on matters connected 
with “the development and administration 
of the program.” The following is the text 
of the Order: 

P.C. 2254 


Whereas the Minister of National War 
Services and the Acting Minister of Labour 
report that it is essential for the development 
and administration of a program of National 
Selective Service to appoint a Director of 
National Selective Service and to establish 
machinery for co-ordination between the de- 
partments of government. concerned and con- 
sultation with representatives of employers 
and employees; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of National War Services and 
the Acting Minister of Labour, and under the 
authority of the War Measures Act, Chapter 
206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and the National Resources Mobilization Act, 
1940, Chapter 13 of the Statutes of Canada, 
1940, is pleased to make, and doth hereby make 
the following Order:— 


ORDER 


1. There shall be an officer who shall be 
called the Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice and an officer who shall be called the 
Associate Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice, to be appointed by the Governor General 
in Council, and who shall hold office during 
pleasure. 


2. It shall be the duty of the Director of 
National Selective Service, with the assistance 
of the Associate Director of National Selective 
Service, to co-ordinate the policies and activi- 
ties of the departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada which affect or relate 
to the demand for and the supply of labour 
requisite to the prosecution of the war in all 
its phases, to make such recommendations as 
he deems necessary in connection therewith, 
and generally to perform such other duties as 
the Governor in Council may direct. 

3. The representatives of employers and 
employees on the Executive Committee of the 
National War Labour Board are _ hereby 
appointed as members of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination and the 
said Committee shall of its own initiative or 
on request of the Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, advise him about any matter 
relating to the development and administra- 
tion of the program of National Selective 
Service. 

4, (1) There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Selective Service Advisory Board which 
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shall consist of the members of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordina- 
tion and the members of the National War 
Labour Board and such other members as the 
Minister of Labour may designate, and of 
which the Minister of Labour shall be chairman. 

(2) It’ shall be the duty of the Director of 


National Selective Service to consult the 
National Selective Service Advisory Board, 


and of the said Board to advise the Director, 
on any matter of major policy affecting 
employers and employees before any recom- 
mendation in connection therewith is made. 


5. (1) The Director of National Selective 

Service shall appoint or designate an officer, 
to be known as the National Selective Service 
Officer, for each area assigned by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission to a_ local 
employment and claims office, who shall act 
as the representative of the Director in such 
area. ; 
(2) The Governor in Council may appoint 
such other officers, clerks and other employees 
as may be necessary to carry out the duties 
assigned to the Director of National Selective 
Service. 

6. The Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice, the Associate Director of National 
Selective Service, and such other officers, 
clerks and other employees as may be appointed 
hereunder shall receive such remuneration as 
the Governor in Council may fix. 


Appointment of Director and Associate 
Director 


Order in Council P.-C. 2301 (March 23), 
appoints E. M. Little, Esq., as Director of 
National Selective Service and Paul Goulet, 
Esq., as Associate Director of National Selec- 
tive Service. The following is the text of the 
Order: 

ok 


Whereas by Order in Council P.C. 2254, of 
March 24, 1942, provision is made for the 
appointment of a Director of National Selec- 
tive Service and an Associate Director of 
National Selective Service with the duties and 
powers, and for the purposes, set out in the 
said Order in Council; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to appoint 
and doth hereby appoint Elliott Menzies Little, 
Esquire, Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice and Paul Goulet, Esquire, Associate 
Director of National Selective Service. 


Inventory of Employable Persons 


Order “in Council “P.C: 1445 (March 2), 
authorizes the Minister of Labour, with the 
assistance of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, to establish and maintain “an 
inventory of employable persons” in Canada. 
The following is the text of the Order: 


P.C. 1445 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
an essential prerequisite for the effective 
utilization of Canada’s labour supply in the 
war effort, through improvement of industrial 


recruiting, training, transfer, and placements, 
is the establishment and maintenance of an 
inventory of employable persons; and, 

That the Department of Labour, with the 
co-operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, has experimented in establishing a 
partial inventory of over two million employees 
insured under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, has classified them by location, occupa- 
tion, employer, sex and age, and has deter- 
mined that it is feasible to establish and main- 
tain such an inventory on any necessary scale. 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under authority 
of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 
Revised Statutes of Canada 1927, and the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, Chapter 
13 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940, is pleased 
to order and doth hereby order as follows,— 

1. The Minister of Labour is hereby author- 
ized and directed to establish and maintain 
an inventory of employable persons and for 
this purpose is hereby empowered: 

(a) by public notice or -otherwise to direct 
any person or class of persons to register 
in such manner and at such times and 
places as he may prescribe and to direct 
any employer or class of employers to 
maintain such records about their em- 
ployees and to furnish such _ reports 
thereon as he may prescribe; and 

(b) to direct the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to obtain and furnish such 
information about employers subject to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
such information about their employees, 
whether or not insurable, as he may 
prescribe. 


2. Any person who refuses, fails or neglects 
to comply with any direction given by the 
Minister of Labour or his duly authorized 
representative pursuant to the provisions of 
this order shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred dollars or to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three months 
or to both such fine and such imprisonment. 

3. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
all other departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada are hereby authorized 
and directed to furnish such assistance to the 
Minister of Labour in the establishment and 
maintenance of the aforesaid inventory of em- 
ployable persons and in estimating and fore- 
casting the labour requirements of the armed 
services and industry, as he may require. 


Registration of All Employees 


Order in Council P.C. 1955 (March 18), 
implements Order in Council P.C. 1445 by 
requiring all employers in insurable employ- 
ment to register through the Unemployment. 
Insurance Commission all employees whether 
or not such employees are engaged in insur- 
able employment. The following is the text 
of the Order: 

Pa A1055 
Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 


that he has been advised by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission— 

That in order to carry out effectively the 
provisions of The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and in order to provide the informa- 
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tion which may be required by the Minister 
of Labour in the establishment of an inventory 
of employable persons pursuant to the _ pro- 
visions of the Order in Council P.C. 1445 of 
2nd March, 1942, it will be necessary to require 
all employers to register their employees as 
directed by the said Commission. 


Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour and under the 


authority of The Unemployment Insurance 
Act, Chapter 44 of the Statutes of Canada, 
1940, the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, Chapter 
13 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940, is pleased 
to order and doth hereby order as follows:— 

1. Every employer who employs one or more 
persons in insurable employment. shall 
register all of his employees whether 
they are engaged in insurable employ- 
ment or not, on forms provided by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission at 
the times herein specified. 

2. The forms provided: shall be completed 
and returned to the Local Employment 
and Claims Office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission as soon as  pos- 


sible after March 15, 1942, and not 
later than April Ist, 1942, in respect 
of all employees whom the employer 


believes will be in his employment on 
April Ist, 1942, and in respect of em- 
ployees engaged on or after April Ist, 
1942, unless they are already registered, 
the forms shall be completed at the time 
of engagement and returned to the Local 
Kmployment and Claims Office forth- 
with. 

3. Any person who refuses, fails or neglects 
to comply with any direction given by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, or 1ts duly authorized officers pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Order 
shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding $200 or to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding three months, or 
to pork such fine and such imprison- 
ment. 


Transfer of National Registration to 
Department of Labour 


Order in Council P.C. 2253 (March 21), 
transfers all National Registration functions 
and records from the Department of National 
War Services to the Department of Labour 
for the purpose of building up the manpower 
inventory authorized in Order in Council P.C. 
1445. The following is the text of the Order: 


P.C. 2253 


Whereas Section 5 of The Department of 
National War Services Act, 1940, Chapter 22 
of the Statutes of Canada 1940, provides, inter 
alia, that the Minister of National War Ser- 
vices may with the consent of the Governor in 
Council (a) conduct such national registration 
and make such survey as may be required for 
the effective carrying out of the provisions of 
the aforesaid Act and of The National Resources 
Mobilization Act 1940, and (b) place the results 
of such registration and of such survey at the 
- disposal of His Majesty in the right of Canada: 

And whereas pursuant to the said National 
War Services Act, 1940, a National Registra- 


tion Division of the Department of National 
War Services was set up and in the month of 
August, 1940, a national registration of all 
persons resident in Canada over the age of 16 
years was conducted and is still being carried 
on; 

And whereas by Order in Council P.C. 1445 of 
2nd March, 1942, the Minister of Labour is 
authorized and directed to establish and main- 
tain an inventory of employable persons in 
Canada; 

And whereas the Minister of National War 
Services and the Acting Minister of Labour 
report that a Central Registry is being set 
up in the Department of Labour for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining an inventory 
of the manpower and womanpower of Canada 
over the age of 16 years available for the pur- 
poses of the armed forces, war industries, agri- 
culture and essential civilian purposes; 

That it is intended to correlate the inventory 
of employable persons provided for by Order in 
Council P.C. 1445 of 2nd March, 1942, with the 
information already secured as a result of the 
said National Registration and to bring and 
keep all such information up to date with such 
further information as may from time to time 
be secured; 

That for the purpose of better establishing 
and maintaining the said Central Registry, it 
is expedient to transfer to the Minister of 
Labour the duties, powers and functions vested 
in the Minister of National War Services to 
conduct such national registrations and make 
such surveys as may be required for the effective 
carrying out of The National Resources Mobi- 
lization Act and to place the results of such 
registrations and surveys at the disposal of His 
Majesty in the right of Canada and to transfer 
to the Department of Labour the personnel and 
records of the aforesaid National Registration 
Division of the Department of National War 
Services; ; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of National War Services and the 
Acting Minister of Labour and under and in 
virtue of the provisions of the Public Service 
Re-arrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, 
Chapter 165 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 of 
the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, 
Chapter 13 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940, 
is pleased to order as follows:— 


1. The duties, powers and functions vested 
in the Minister of National War Services 
under the National War Services Act, 
1940, with respect to conducting national 
registrations and making such surveys as 
may be required for the effective carry- 
ing out of the provisions of The National 
Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, and the 
placing of the results of such registrations 
and surveys at the disposal of His 
Majesty in the right of Canada are hereby 
transferred to the Minister of Labour 
and the personnel and the records of the 
National Registration Division of the 
Department of National War Services are 
hereby transferred to the Department of 
Labour. 

2. In respect of the aforesaid National Regis- 
tration and the aforementioned inventory 
of employable persons and all information 
available in the Central Registry, such 
information or material as may be requir- 
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ed by the Minister of National War 
Services to enable him to carry out the 
National War Services Regulations 1940 
(Recruits) shall be furnished and made 
available to the said Minister. 


38. Where a Government Department or any 
person or body of persons has, by virtue 
of any Act or Order in Council, power 
to obtain, for any purpose, information 
as to matters with respect to which the 
Minister of Labour is empowered under 
Order in Council P.C. 1445 of 2nd March, 
1942, or under this Order to require in- 
formation to be given or returns to be 
made,— 

(a) such department, person or body 
shall, if so required by the Minister 
of Labour, exercise that power for 
the purpose of assisting said Minister 
in obtaining any such information, 
and 

(b) any information obtained by such 
department, person or body, whether 
upon a requisition of the Minister of 
Labour or otherwise, may, notwith- 


standing anything in any other enact- - 


ment or order, be furnished to the 
Minister of Labour. 


4, All expenditures incurred under Order in 
Council P.C. 1445 of 2nd March, 1942, 
and under this order shall be paid out 
of the moneys provided by The War 
Appropriation Act or otherwise by Parlia- 
ment for the purposes of the said Order 
in Council P.C. 1445 and of this Order. 


Physical Re-conditioning of Rejected 
Recruits 


Order in Council P.C. 2229 (March 23), 
provides for the physical re-conditioning of 
recruits who have been called up for compul- 
sory military service and have been rejected 
for physical disabilities. 

A recruit so called up and rejected may be 
asked to report for treatment to the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health if 
such treatment will make him medically 
acceptable for military service within a rea- 
sonable time. Upon completion of medical 
treatment, the recruit shal be available for 
military service. 

While undergoing medical treatment, a man 
without dependents. may be paid an allow- 
ance of $9.00 per week while a man with 
dependents may be paid $13.00 per week. 
Provisions is made for a pension should death 
or disability result from such remedial treat- 
ment. The following is the text of the 
Order: 

P.C, 2229 


Whereas the Minister of National Defence, 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health 
and the Minister of National War Services 
report that it has been represented that many 
men, who have been and in the future will be 
ealled out for training under the National 
War Services Regulations 1940 (Recruits), 
passed under the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act, 1940, have been and will be rejected 
for service on account of physical disabilities 
of various kinds; 


That it is-stated by examining medical officers 
that among such physical disabilities are many 
which can be corrected by hospitalization, and 
by medical, surgical, dental, dietary, nutritional, 
and other remedial treatment, to a _ point 
where such men may be placed in a military 
service category; 

That it is considered to be in the public 
interest to provide such remedial treatment; 
and 

That it is considered that the _ hospital, 
medical, surgical and other facilities of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
can be used to advantage in connection with 
the reconditioning treatment of such men in 
the manner aforesaid. 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of National Defence, the Minister of 
Pensions and National MHealth and_ the 
Minister of National War Services and under 
the authority of the National Resources Mobil- 
ization Act, 1940, Chapter 13 of the Statutes 
of 1940, and the War Measures Act, Chapter 
206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
Statutes, Regulations, or Orders, is pleased to 
make the following regulations and they are 
hereby made and established accordingly: 


REGULATIONS 


1. A man who has been called out under the 
National War Services Regulations 1940 
(Recruits), and who has not been notified to 
report to a military training centre due to phy- 
sical conditions which do not require active re- 
medial treatment in hospital but only the pro- 
vision of glasses, dental treatment or nutri- 
tional improvement, may, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the said Regulations or in 
Reserve Army (Special) Regulations 1941, be 
ordered, and shall be liable, to report to a 
Training Centre as referred to in said last 
mentioned Regulations. 


2. A man who has been called out under the 
National War Services Regulations 1940 
(Recruits), and who has not been notified to 
report to a military training centre due to his 
physical condition which requires active re- 
medial treatment in hospital, and which condi- 
tion is deemed by competent medical authority 
sufficiently mendable to permit, within a rea- 
sonable length of time of his being placed in a 
medical category in which he would be accept- 
able for military service may be notified to 
report to the Department of Pensions and 
National Health. 


3. Upon so reporting, such man may be 
afforded the opportunity of accepting and 
undergoing treatment of any kind prescribed 
by the Department of Pensions and National 
Health for the purpose of improving his physi- 
cal condition. 


4. On completion of treatment under the 
Department of Pensions and National Health, 
the man shall be immediately available to and 
shall report to, the Divisional Registrar of the 
Administrative Division of the Department of 
National War Services in the Division in which 
the said man resides. 


5. While undergoing the treatment herein 
provided for, a man, if he has no dependents, 
may be paid an allowance of $9.00 per week, 
and if he has a dependent or dependents, an 
allowance of $13.00 per week. For the purposes 
of this regulation “dependent” shall have the 
same meaning as is given to it under the 
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“Financial Regulations and Instructions for the 
Canadian Active Service Force (Canada)”. 

6. (a) A pension may be awarded in respect 
of disability or death arising out of or directly 
connected with the treatment herein provided 
as if the man had been a member of the forces; 

(b) The rate of pension shall be the rate 
set forth in Schedules A and B of the Pension 
Act as payable to or in respect of a Lieutenant 
(military) ; 

(c) All claims under this regulation shall be 
dealt with and adjudicated upon by the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission and all provisions of 
the Pension Act not inconsistent with this 
regulation shall apply to every such claim; 

(d) The Canadian Pension Commission shall 
be and is hereby authorized to require depart- 
ments of the Government concerned to main- 
tain and furnish such records and information 
as in the discretion of the Commission shall be 
necessary to adjudicate upon any claim made 
under this regulation and such departments 
shall comply with and carry out such directions 
in this respect as the Commission may give. 

7. The Minister of Pensions and National 
Health shall have power to issue, or cause 
to be issued, such orders and instructions as 
are necessary to give effect to these regulations 
and to the spirit and intent thereof in so far 
as they involve matters which pertain to the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 


8. All expenditures made under these regula- 
tions shall be paid out of moneys provided 
under The War .Appropriation Act. 


Provision of Remedial- Treatment 


Order in Council P.C. 2291 (March 23), 
provides that any man or woman who volun- 
teers for active service in the Canadian Army 
and is rejected because of physical condition 
may receive remedial treatment from the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 

Those who receive such remedial treatment 
must (a) be considered such as will be fitted 
for active service, (b) agree to accept treat- 
ment, and (c) undertake to enlist in the 
active forces upon successful completion of 
the treatment. 

While undergoing medical treatment, a 
volunteer without dependents may be paid 
$9.00 per week, with dependents $13.00 per 
week. Provision is made for a _ pension 
should death or disability result from the 
remedial treatment. The following is the 
text of the Order: 


P.C. 2291 


Whereas it has been represented that many 
men and women who have vounteered, or may 
in the future volunteer for service in active 
units and formations of the Canadian Army, 
have been and will be rejected for service on 
account of physical disabilities of various kinds; 

And whereas it is stated by examining 
medical officers that among such physical 
disabilities are many which can be corrected 
by -hospitalization, and by medical, surgical, 
dental, dietary, nutritional, or other remedial 
treatment to a point where such men and 
women may be placed in a military service 
category ; 
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And whereas it is considered to be in the 

public interest to provide such remedial 
treatment; 


And whereas it is considered that the hos- 
pital, medical, surgical, and other facilities 
of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health can be used to advantage in connection 
with the reconditioning treatment of such 
men and women in the manner aforesaid; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
and under the authority of the War Measures 
Act, Chapter 206 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada 1927, and notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other statutes, regulations or 
orders, is pleased to make the following 
regulations and they are hereby made and 
established accordingly: 


REGULATIONS 


1. (a2) A man or woman who volunteers for 
active service in the Canadian Army (herein- 
after called a volunteer), and has not been 
accepted due to his or her physical condition 
which requires more extensive remedial treat- 
ment than is now, or may be, provided by the 
Army, and which condition is deemed by 
competent medical authority sufficiently mend- 
able to permit within a reasonable length of 
time of his or her being placed in a medical 
category in which he or she would be accept- 
able for active service, may be furnished with 
such remedial treatment by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health under the 
following conditions: ; 


(b) That the volunteer has been certified 
by appropriate competent medical authority 
as being a suitable subject to receive remedial 
treatment of such a character as will fit him 
or her for active service within a reasonable 
period of time. 

(c) That the 
such treatment. 

(d) That the volunteer gives an undertaking 
in writing in satisfactory form to enlist for 
active service on the completion of such treat- 
ment and upon competent medical authority 
certifying that he or she is fit for such service. 

(e) That the volunteer gives an undertaking 
in writing in suitable form that, if after a 
reasonable period of treatment, he or she is 
certified by competent medical authority as 
being unfit for enlistment for active service, 
he or she will release the Crown from all 
claims arising out of or attributable to the 
treatment granted under, or anything done in 
pursuance of these regulations, save and except 
as provided in Para. 2 thereof. 

2. (a) While undergoing the treatment 
herein provided for, a man or woman, if he 
or she has no dependents, may be paid an 
allowance of $9.00 per week, and if he or 
she has a dependent or dependents, an allow- 
ance of $13.00 per week. For the purposes 
of this regulation, “dependent” shall have the 
same meaning as is given to it under the 
“Financial Regulations and Instructions for 
the Canadian Active Service Force (Canada)”. 

(b) A pension may be awarded in respect 
of disability or death arising out of or directly 
connected with the treatment herein provided 
as if the man or woman had been a member 
of the forces. 
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(ec) The rate of pension shall be the rate 
set forth in Schedules A and B of the Pension 
Act as payable to or in respect of a Lieutenant 
(Military). 

(d) All claims under this regulation shall 
be dealt with and adjudicated upon by the 
Canadian Pension Commission and all pro- 
visions of the Pension Act not inconsistent 
with this regulation shall apply to every such 
claim. 

3. The Canadian Pension Commission shall 
be and is hereby authorized to require Depart- 
ments of the Government concerned to main- 
tain and furnish such records and information 
as in the discretion of the Commission shall 
be necessary to adjudicate upon any claim 
made under this regulation and such Depart- 
ments shall comply with and carry out such 
directions in this respect as the Commission 
may give. 


4. The Minister of Pensions and National 
Health shall have power to issue, or cause to 
be issued, such orders and instructions as are 
necessary to give effect to these regulations 
and to the spirit and intent thereof in so far 
as they involve matters which pertain to the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. 

5. All expenditures made under these regu- 
lations shall be paid out of moneys provided 
under the War Appropriation Act. 


Training of Personnel Managers for Industry 


Order in Council P.C. 26/1840 (March 10), 
provides for the training of personnel man- 
agers for industry. Through more effective 
personnel programs in industry, the Govern- 
ment hopes for more co-operation between 
labour and management with a resulting in- 
crease in efficiency. 

Personnel training is to be undertaken by 
universities under conditions satisfactory to 
the, Minister of Labour. The training is to be 
of a practical nature. Reasonable costs will 
be defrayed by the Government. The follow- 
ing is the text of the Order: 


P.C. 26/1840 


The Board have had under consideration a 
submission from the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour reporting as follows: 

(1) Evidence is accumulating that problems 
of personnel administration in the war 
industries are becoming increasingly 
important and require the attention of 
persons of specialized training; 

(2) The adoption of clear-cut personnel 
policies and their administration by 
effective personnel departments make for 
the removal of misunderstanding and lead 
to fuller co-operation between employers 
and employees; 

(3) It would be advisable for the Govern- 
ment to encourage the creation of per- 
sonnel departments in all moderate and 
large sized industrial establishments; 
and 

(4)In the present emergency it would lead 
to more efficient prosecution of the war 
effort if the Government would, as in the 
United Kingdom, facilitate the training 
of suitably qualified persons in the funda- 
mental principles and practice of per- 
sonnel management. 
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The Board concur in the above report and 
recommend that, under the War Measures Act, 
the following regulations be approved: 


1. The Minister of Labour is hereby auth-~ 
orized to make provision for the exten- 
sion and improvement of training in 
personnel management and for that pur- 
pose there may be appointed, in con- 
formity with existing regulations, an 
official to be known as the Director of 
Personnel Training, together with such 
technical and clerical staff as may be 
found necessary. 


2. The duties of the Director of Personnel 
Training shall be to develop plans, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Minister, for 
the promotion of sound personnel manage- 
ment primarily, but not exclusively, in 
the war industries. 


38. In the furtherance of such plans, the 
Minister may enter into agreements with 
universities which submit approved plans 
for practical courses in personnel manage- 
ment to defray the reasonable costs of 
any such course. Such agreements shall 
provide that the Department of Labour 
shall make an accountable advance. to 
any such university to defray the neces- 
sary travelling expenses of selected appli- 
cants who successfully complete such 
course. Such expenses shall not. exceed 
the actual out-of-pocket expenses. of the 
applicant, viz., transportation, berth if 
required, and meals en route from his 
home or place of employment to the place 
where such course is given, and return, 
and shall not inelude living expenses 
while in attendance at such course. 


4. The Minister may appoint without remun- 
eration experienced personnel managers 
employed in industry to serve as con- 
sultants to less experienced personnel 
managers in other industries and estab- 
lishments and may reimburse them for 
any actual travelling expenses incurred 
in connection with such duties. 


Extension of Age for Compulsory Military 
Service 


Order in Council P.C. 2192 (March 21), 
raises the age limit for compulsory military 
service from 24 to 30 years for unmarried men 
and widowers without children. The follow- 
ing is the text of the Order: 


PC, 2192 


The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated 19th March, 
1942, from the Minister of National War Ser- 
vices, representing that the National War Ser- 
vices Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) (Consolida- 
tion 1941) as amended provide that men of any 
age classes, class or part of any age class, may 
be called out for military training by Proclama- 
tion of the Governor in Council and that it is 
now expedient that a Proclamation calling out 
men who were on the fifteenth day of July, 
unmarried or widowers without child 
or children and who were born in any of the 
years 1921, 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917, 1916, 1915, 
1914, 1913 or 1912, but that persons born in 
the year 1921 shall not be called out until 
they reach the age of twenty-one years. 
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Schedule of Restricted Occupations 


Order in Council P:C. 2250 (March 21), 
restricts the entrance of physically fit men 
of military age (17-45) into a considerable 
list of occupations. It is the purpose of this 
Order to provide a larger number of men 
for the armed forces and for the more essen- 
tial tasks in civilian hfe. 

To provide flexibility and to take unusual 
circumstances into account, the Director of 
National Selective Service may grant per- 
mission for a man to enter one of the 
restricted occupations. This permission may 
be revoked at any time by the Director. 
Decisions of the Director with respect to appli- 
- cations for permission to enter a restricted 
occupation may be appealed to a National 
War Services Board. The decision of this 
Board is final. The following is the text of 
the Order: 

PaO 2250 


Whereas the Minister of National War Ser- 
vices and the Acting Minister of Labour report 
that there is a.growing scarcity of men vail- 
able for service in His Majesty’s armed forces 
and for employment in the war industries and 
that it is necessary for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war to take steps to restrict the 
entry of men who are ot military age and 
physically fit for service with the armed forces 
into certain occupations which are relatively 
unessential or can be satisfactorily filled by 
Women or men who are beyond military age 
or are physically unfit for service with the 
armed forces; 


Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of National War Services and the 
Acting Minister of Labour and under the auth- 
ority of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 
of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, and 
The National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, 
Chapter 13 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940, is 
pleased to make and doth hereby make the 
following order: 

ORDER 


1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 

requires: 

(a) “Administrative Division” means an 
administrative territorial division estab- 
lished under the National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) ; 

(b) “Applicant” means any person who has 
applied to a National Selective Service 
Officer for permission to enter into em- 
ployment in a restricted occupation; 

(ec) “Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice” means the person appointed as 

~ such by the Governor in Council; 

(d) “National Selective Service Officer” 
means, in respect of any applicant, the 
person appointed as such by the Director 
of National Selective Service for the 
area in which such applicant resides; 

(e) “Appeal Board” means, in respect of 
any applicant, the National War Ser- 


vices Board established under’ the 
National War Services Regulations, 
1940 (Recruits) for the Administrative 


Division or part thereof in which such 
applicant resides; 
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(f) “Divisional Registrar” means, for any 
Administrative Division, the Registrar 
appointed for such Division under the 
National War Services Regulations, 1940 
(Reeruits) ; 

(g) “Restricted occupation” . means any 
occupation described in the schedule to 
this Order. 


2. (1) No male person shall enter into em- 
ployment in any restricted occupation and no 
person shall take any male person into em- 
ployment in any restricted occupation unless 
such male person has obtained written permis- 
sion from the National Selective Service Officer 
to accept such employment or presents to the 
prospective employer 

(a) a birth certificate or other evidence that 

he is not of the ages of seventeen years 
to forty-five years inclusive; or 

(b) a certificate of honourable discharge 

from service in one of His Majesty’s 
armed forces; or 

(c) evidence that he has applied for active 

service in one of His Majesty’s armed 
forces during the present war and of 
having been rejected because of physical 
unfitness. 

(2) Any person may apply to the National 
Selective Service Officer for permission to 
enter into employment in a restricted occupa- 
tion and such National Selective Service Officer 
may grant or refuse such permission. 


(3) A National Selective Service Officer may 
at any time revoke any permission granted by 
him. 


3. The Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice may issue instructions 

(a) prescribing the matters to be considered 
by National Selective Service Officers 
in granting or refusing or revoking per- 
mission to enter into employment in a 
restricted occupation, and 

(b) prescribing the conditions which may 
be imposed by National Selective Ser- 
vice Officers in granting such permission. 


4. If any question arises as to whether an 
employment is in a restricted occupation, such 
question shall be decided by the Director of 
National Selective Service and his decision 
thereon shall be final and conclusive. 


5. (1) In any case where a National Selective 
Service Officer has granted, refused to grant, or 
has revoked permission to enter into employ- 
ment in a restricted occupation, the applicant, 
either of his parents, his guardian, his present 
or prospective employer, a representative of 
any department of the government of Canada, 
or a representative of any interested trade 
union, or other similar organization may, within 
ten days from such refusal, appeal therefrom 
by notice in writing to the Divisional Registrar 
of the Administrative Division in which the 
applicant resides; and the Appeal Board for 
the area in which the applicant resides shall 
forthwith hear and determine such appeal and 
such decision shall be final and conclusive. 

(2) Such of the provisions of The National 


War Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) 
with reference to National. War Services 
Boards as are not inconsistent with these 


regulations shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
appeals under this section. 
(3) Any person who appears before an 


Appeal Board shall do so at his own expense. 

(4) No proceeding authorized or pending 
before an Appeal Board and no decision of an 
Appeal Board shall. by means of an injunction, 
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prohibition, mandamus, certiorari, _ habeas (16) mattresses ; 

corpus or other process, issuing out of court, (17) musical instruments; 


be enjoined, restrained, stayed, removed or 
subjected to review or consideration on any 
ground whether arising out of alleged ‘absence 
of jurisdiction in an Appeal Board, nullity, 
defect or irregularity of the proceedings or 
decision be questioned, reviewed or reconsidered. 


6. No member of an Appeal Board shall be 
responsible at law for anything done by him 
in good faith in the performance of his duties 
under this order, and no action shall be taken 
against any member of an Appeal Board in 
respect of the performance or non-performance 
of his duties under this order. 

7. (1) In any prosecution for entering into 
-an employment or employing any person con- 
trary to this order, the burden of proving 
compliance with this order shall be upon the 
person charged with the offence. 

(2) In any prosecution under this order, 
the complaint shall be made or the information 
laid within one year from the time when the 
matter of the complaint or information arose. 

(3) Sections sixty-nine and ‘seventy of the 
Criminal Code shall apply mutatis mutandis 
to the provisions of this Order. 


8. Any person who contravenes any of the 
provisions of this order shall be guilty of an 
offence ‘and liable upon indictment or sum- 
mary conviction to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding twelve months with or without 
hard labour, or to a fine not exceeding $500, 
or to both such imprisonment and such fine. . 


9. This order shall be effective on the 
twenty-third day of March, 1942. 
SCHEDULE 
1. Bookkeepers, cashiers, stenographers, 


typists, clerks, office appliance operators, mes- 
sengers, salesmen and sales clerks, taxicab 
drivers. 

2. Any occupation in wholesale or retail 
trade, advertising and real estate. 

3. Any occupation in or directly associated 
with entertainment, recreational. or personal 
service, including but not restricted to theatres; 
film agencies; motion picture companies; clubs; 
bowling alleys; pool rooms; sports; barbering 


and hairdressing; domestic service; dyeing, 
cleaning and pressing; hotels and _ lodging 
houses; laundering; restaurants, cafes and 


taverns; funeral service, baths, guide service, 
shoe shining. 
4. Any occupation 
production of:— 
(1) biscuits, confectionery, cocoa; 
(2) bread and baking products; 
(3) aerated and mineral waters and other 
beverages; 
liquors, wine, beer; 
rubber products; 
tobaceo, cigars, cigarettes; 
leather and fur products; 
textile products; 
furniture and upholstering; 
photography; 
printing, publishing and engraving; 
radios, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners; 
jewellery and watchmaking; 
pottery and china; 
soaps, and toilet preparations 
articles; 


in the manufacture or 
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(18) barber and beauty shop equipment; 
(19) cameras and films; 

(20) sporting goods; y 
(21) games, toys and novelties. 


5. Any occupation in the repair of clothing, 


boots and shoes, furniture and household 
equipment, jewellery or watches, musical 
instruments. 


Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture 


Order in Council P.C. 2251 (March 21), 
stabilizes employment in agriculture. No 
person employed in agriculture on March 23, 
1942, may enter into any employment outside 
agriculture except to enlist in the armed 
forces, to take a seasonal position in a primary 
industry, or to undergo compulsory military 
training, unless he has permission from the 
Director of National Selective Service through 
a National Selective Service officer. However, 
no person employed in agriculture on March 
23, 1942, may be called out for compulsory 
military training unless his services are not 
essential to agriculture or unless he has ceased 
to be employed in agriculture. Before grant- 
ing permission for an agricultural worker to 
accept employment outside agriculture, the 
National Selective Service officer must con- 
sider “the conditions essential for the main- 
tenance or necessary increase of agricultural 
production in Canada” and the importance 
of the applicant thereto. Such permission 
may be revoked at any time. Any decision 
of a National Selective Service officer with 
respect to an application for employment 
outside agriculture may be appealed to a 
National War Services Board. The decision 
of this Board is final. The following is the 
text of the Order: 


P.C, 2251 


Whereas the Minister of National War 
Services and the Acting Minister of Labour 
report, that there is a growing shortage of 
agricultural labour and that it is necessary 
for the effective prosecution of the war to 
take steps to stabilize employment in 
agriculture. 

Now therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of National War Services and 
the Acting Minister of Labour, and under 
authority of the War Measures Act, Chapter 
206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and The National Resources Mobilization Act, 
1940, Chapter 13 of the Statutes of Canada, 
1940, is pleased to make the following regula- 
tions, and they are hereby made and established 
accordingly :— 

1. These regulations may be cited as the 
Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture 
Regulations, 1942. 


2. In these Regulations, unless the context 
otherwise requires— 
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(a) “Administrative Division” means an ad- 
ministrative territorial division estab- 
lished under the National War Services 
‘Regulations, 1940, (Recruits) ; 

(b) “agriculture” means the production of 


field crops, fruits, vegetables, honey, 
poultry, eggs, livestock, milk, butter or 
cheese; 


(c) “applicant” means any person who has 
applied to a National Selective Service 
Officer for permission to enter into em- 
ployment outside agriculture; 

(d) “Director of National Selective Service” 
means the person appointed as such by 
the Governor in Council; 

(e) “National Selective Service Officer” 
means, in respect of any applicant, the 
person appointed as such by the Director 
of National Selective Service for the 
area in which such applicant resides; 

(f) “Appeal Board” means, in respect .of 
any applicant, the National War Ser- 
vices Board established under’ the 
National War Services Regulations, 1940 
(Recruits) for the Administrative Divi- 


sion or part thereof in which such 
applicant resides; 
(g) “Divisional Registrar’ means, for any 


Administrative Division, the Registrar 
appointed for such Division under The 
National War Services Regulations, 1940 
(Recruits) ; 

(h) “primary ‘industry” means and includes 
lumbering and logging, forestry, fishing 

and trapping; 

(i) “lumbering and logging” includes all 
wood or forest operations but does not 
include any saw mill, planing mill, 
shingle mill or wood-processing plant 
which, in the opinion of the Minister 
of Labour, is reasonably continuous in 
its operations; 

(j) “forestry” means the cultivation of 
forests, the management of growing 
timber, and the prevention of forest 
fires; 

(k) “fishing,” means the art or practice of 
catching fish, whether for purposes of 
ain or not; 

(1) “person wholly or mainly employed in 
~agriculture” means any person who, on 
the 23rd day of March, 1942, was wholly 
or mainly employed or engaged in agri- 
culture, and includes any person, who, 
on the said 23rd day of March, 1942, 
was employed or engaged, but only 
seasonally, in a primary industry, but 
whose last employment or occupation 
immediately prior to such seasonal em- 
ployment or engagement in a primary 
industry was wholly or mainly in agri- 
culture. 


3. (1) No male person wholly or mainly em- 
ployed in agriculture shall enter into any 
employment outside agriculture except 

(a) active service in any of His Majesty’s 

armed forces by voluntary enlistment, 

(6) seasonal employment in a primary in- 

dustry. or 

(c) compulsory military training, if under 

The National War Services Regulations, 
1940 (Recruits) it is established to the 
satisfaction of the National War Ser- 
vices Board concerned, that such person 
is not an essential worker in agriculture, 
unless he has obtained written permission from 
the National Selective Service Officer to enter 
such employment; and no person shall take 
into any such employment any male person 


wholly or mainly employed in agriculture un- 
less such male person has obtained such 
permission. 

(2) Any person wholly or mainly employed 
in agriculture may apply to the National Selec- 
tive Service Officer for permission to enter into 
employment outside agriculture and_ such 
National Selective Service Officer may grant 
or refuse such permission after taking into 
consideration 

(a) the conditions ‘essential for the main- 

tenance or necessary increase of agricul- 
tural production in Canada, and 

(6) the importance of the applicant to the 

maintenance or increase of such produc- 
tion. 


(3) A National Selective Service Officer may 
any time revoke any permission granted by 
im. 

4. The Director of National Selective Ser- 
vice may issue instructions, subject to the 
provisions of subsection two of section three 
of these regulations, 

(a) prescribing the matters to be considered 
by the National Selective Service Officers 
in granting or refusing or revoking per- 
mission to enter employment outside 
agriculture, and 

(b) prescribing the conditions which may be 
imposed by National Selective Service 
Officers in granting such permission. 


5. (1) In any case where a National Selec- 
tive Service Officer has granted, refused to grant, 
or has revoked permission to enter into employ- 
ment outside agriculture, the applicant, either 
of his parents, his guardian, his present or 
prospective employer, a representative of any 
department of the government of Canada, or 
a representative of any interested trade union, 
agricultural association or other similar organi- 
zation may, within ten days from such refusal, 
appeal therefrom by notice in writing to the 
Divisional Registrar of the Administrative 
Division in which the applicant resides; and 
the Appeal Board for the area in which the 
applicant resides shall forthwith hear and 
determine such appeal and such decision shall 
be final and conclusive. 

(2) Such of the provisions of The National 
War Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) 
with reference to National War Services 
Boards as are not inconsistent with these 
regulations shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
appeals under this section. 

(3) Any person who appears before an 
Appeal Board shall do so at his own expense. 

(4) No proceeding authorized or pending 
before an Appeal Board and no decision of an 
Appeal Board shall, by means of ian injunction, 
prohibition, mandamus, certiorari, habeas 
corpus or other process, issuing out of court, 
be enjoined, restrained, stayed, removed or 
subjected to review or consideration on any 
ground whether arising out of alleged absence 
of jurisdiction in an Appeal Board, nullity, 
defect or irregularity of the proceedings or 
any other cause whatsoever, nor shall any such 
proceedings or decision ‘be questioned, reviewed 
or reconsidered. 

6. No member of an Appeal Board shall be 
responsible at law for anything done by him 
in good faith in the performance of his duties 
under these regulations, and no action shall be 
taken against any member of an Appeal Board 
in respect of the performance or non-perform- 
ance of his duties under these regulations. 

7. (1) In any prosecution for entering into 
an employment or employing any person con- 
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trary to these regulations, the burden of prov- 
ing compliance with these regulations shall be 
upon the person charged with the offence. 

(2) In any prosecution under these regula- 
tions, the complaint shall be made or the in- 
formation laid within one year from the time 
when the matter of the complaint or informa- 
tion arose. 

(3) Sections sixty-nine and seventy of the 
Criminal Code shall apply mutatis mutandis 
to the provisions of these regulations. 

8. Any person who contravenes any of the 
provisions of these regulations shall be guilty 
of an offence and liable upon indictment or 
summary conviction to imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding twelve months with or 
without hard labour, or to ia fine not exceeding 
pes or to both such imprisonment and such 

ne. 

9. These regulations shall be effective on the 
twenty-third day of March, 1942. 


Postponement of Military Service of 
Agricultural Workers 


Order in Council P.C. 2252 (March 21), 
eoncerns the calling of agricultural workers 
for compulsory military service. Any agri- 
cultural worker who is ordered to report for 
compulsory mulitary training may apply to 
a National War Services Board for a post- 
ponement and this Board must grant such 
postponement unless it can be shown that the 
applicant is not essential to agriculture or 
that he has ceased to be employed in agri- 
culture. Postponements are subject to review 
from time to time. The following is the 
text of the Order: 


PC. 2252 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of National War Services and under the 
authority of the National Resources Mobiliza- 
tion Act and the War Measures Act, is pleased 
to amend the National War Services Regula- 


tions, 1940 (Recruits) (Consolidation 1941), 
established by Order in Council P.C. 1822, 
of March 18th, 1941, as amended, and they 


are hereby further amended as follows: 


1. Subsection (1) of section 3 is amended 
by inserting the following after paragraph (b) 
thereof: 

“(ob) ‘Agriculture’ means the production 

of field crops, fruit, vegetables, honey, 


poultry, eggs, live stock, milk, butter, 

or cheese.” 
2. Subsection (1) of section 3 is further 
amended by inserting the following after 


paragraph (7) thereof: 


“(jj) “person wholly or mainly employed in 
agriculture’ means any person who, on 
the 23rd day of March, 1942, was wholly 
or mainly employed or engaged in 
agriculture, and includes any person 
who, on the said 23rd day of March, 
1942, was employed or engaged, but 
only seasonally, in a primary industry, 
but whose last employment or occupation 
immediately prior to such seasonal em- 
ployment or engagement in a primary 
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industry was wholly or mainly in 
agriculture.” 

“(jk) ‘primary industry’ means and includes 
lumbering and logging, forestry, fishing 
and trapping.” 

“(jl) ‘lumbering and logging’ includes all 
wood or forest operations but does not 
include any saw mill, planing mill, 
shingle mill or wood-processing plant 
which, in the opinion of the Minister 
of Labour, is reasonably continuous in 
its operations.” 

“(jm) ‘forestry’ means the cultivation of 
forests, the management of growing 
timber and the prevention of forest 
fires.” 

“(jn) ‘fishing’? means the art or practice of 
catching fish, whether for purposes of 
gain or not.” 


3. Subsection (4) of section 8 is 
and the following substituted therefor: 
“(4) A Board, subject to the approval 
of the Minister, may make rules not incon- 
sistent with these regulations for its guidiance 
and to govern its procedure: Provided that 
at the hearing of all applications made to a 
Board, a representative of the Department 
of National Defence, a representative of 
the National War Labour Board, a repre- 
sentative of Agriculture and a representa- 
tive of the Director of National Selective 
Service shall be entitled to be present and 
to make such representations as they may 
deem fit.” 


4. Subsection (1) of section 16 is revoked 
and the following substituted therefor: 

“(1) All hearings of the Boards shall be 
in camera, and no person shall be entitled 
to be represented by counsel, advocate or 
solicitor: Provided that at hearings of the 
Board the representative of the Department 
of National Defence, the representative of 
the National War Labour Board, the repre- 
sentative of Agriculture and the representa- 
tive of the Director of National Selective 
Service shall be entitled to make such repre- 
sentations as they may deem fit.” 


revoked 


5. The following is inserted after subsection 
2 of section 14 as subsection (3) thereof: 

“(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (1) and (2) of this section, the 
Board shall, from time to time upon the 
application of a person wholly or mainly 
employed in agriculture, grant him a post- 
ponement order until further notice, unless 
it is established to the satisfaction of the 
Board that such person is not an essential 
worker in agriculture, or that such person 
has at any time subsequent to the 23rd day 
of March, 1942, ceased to be actually em- 
ployed or engaged in agriculture or in a 
primary industry, and such postponement 
order shall be an allocation of such person 
to agriculture; Provided that such _ post- 
ponement and allocation shall be subject to 
review and cancellation by the Board if it 
is brought to the attention.of the Board by 
any of the representatives referred to in 
sections 8 and 116 of these Regulations and 
the Board is satisfied, after hearing the 
person concerned, that such person has at any 
time subsequent to the 23rd day of March, 
1942, ceased to be actually employed or 
engaged in agriculture or in a _ primary 
industry.” 
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Distribution of Scientific and Technical such a diminution in operations that the 
Personnel number of such persons required in these 


Order in Council P.C. 638 (March 4), pro- 
vides for a more effective distribution of 
scientific and technical personnel for essen- 
tial purposes such ag engineers, chemists, 
physicists, and architects. The Order is 
based, in part, upon the idea that scientific 
and technically trained personnel hesitate to 
move from less to more essential work be- 
cause of the temporary nature of the latter 
and the insecurity incidental thereto and that 
the services of these persons are so essential 
that they should be treated in the matter of 
reinstatement as are the members of the 
armed services. 

Under the provisions of this Order, any 
scientifically or technically trained person may 
be requested’ to perform work of a more 
essential nature than that in which he is en- 
gaged and for another employer. The em- 
ployer of such a person must release him 
without prejudice and must reinstate him in 
as favourable circumstances as he would enjoy 
had he not left. 

Both employer and employee must notify 
the Director of any change, proposed or 
actual, in the employment status of a 
technically-trained person. 

No employer may engage a technician un- 
less he notifies the Director of the vacancy 
and no technician may accept employment 
without notifying the Director that his ser- 
vices are available. 

All employment contracts must be approved 
by the Minister of Labour. 

The following is the text of the Order. 


P.C. 638 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports,— 

That having regard to the needs of the armed 
forces and essential industries there may be a 
maldistribution of professional engineers, 
chemists, research scientists, physicists, archi- 
tects and other technically trained persons in 
undertakings engaged on essential work; 

That the Wartime Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, which is responsible to the Minster of 
Labour, was established by Order in Council 
to organize the placement of technical per- 
sonnel in the war industries and to co-operate 
with the Civil Service Commission in arrang- 
ing for the placement of technical personnel in 
the Government service; that the Bureau has 
considerable information concerning such _per- 
sons, including their qualifications, occupa- 
tions, the names of their employers and other 
particulars and that -it is desirable that such 
information be extended and kept up to date; 

That there are such persons employed in 
undertakings not engaged or only partially 
engaged on essential work and in some under- 
takings the number employed appears to be in 
excess of the number required, having regard 
to their qualifications, the work on which they 
are engaged and to the national interest at 
this time; 


That after the war, undertakings now en- 
gaged on essential work are likely to suffer 


undertakings will be much smaller; 

That there is reason to believe that where 
such persons are not employed on _ essential 
work they would willingly undertake to per- 
form the more arduous duties on essential work 
if they were so requested by the Minister of 
Labour and if they were assured that they 
would be reinstated in their former employ- 
ment; and 

That it is desirable that there should be 
similarity of treatment in the matter of rein- 
statement in employment of those who volun- 
teer for service in His Majesty’s forces and 
those who consent to perform services in an 
undertaking engaged on essential work. 

And whereas the War Measures (Civil Em- 
ployment Reinstatement) Regulations, 1941 
(P.C. 4758), require an employer by whom any 
person accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
forces was employed when accepted for such 
service to reinstate him in employment at the 
termination of that service under conditions 
not less favourable to him than would have 
been applicable to him had he not enlisted. 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the authority 
of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to make 
the following regulations and they are hereby 
made and established accordingly: 


REGULATIONS 


1. These Regulations may be cited as the 
Essential Work (Seientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel) Regulations, 1942. 

2. In these Regulations, 

(a) “Director” means the Director of the 

Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel; 

(b) “employer” inciudes the Crown in the 
right of the Dominion and in the right 
of any province: 

(c) “essential work” means work appearing 
to the Minister of Labour to be essential 
for the defence of Canada or the effii- 
cient prosecution of the war or essen- 
tial to the life of the community; 

(d) “Minister” means the Minister of 
Lia bourey:; 

(e) “undertaking” includes any branch or 
department of an undertaking. 


3. These Regulations apply to the classes of 


persons described in the Schedule hereto. 


4. Any request made by the Minister, any 
direction given by him or any notice required 
to be received or sent by him under. these 
Regulations may be made, given, received or 
sent, as the case may be, on his behalf by the 
Director. 

5. (a) Any person to whom these Regula- 
tions apply may be requested by the Minister 
to perform, in an undertaking engaged on 
essential work, such services as that person 
is, in the opinion of the Minister, capable of 
performing, being services in the performance 
of which he should, by reason of his qualifica- 
tions, in the Minister’s opinion, be able to 
contribute most effectively to the carrying 
on of essential work. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provision in the 
contract of employment between ian employer 
and any person who is requested by the Minister 
to perform such services as aforesaid and who 
consents so to do, it shall be the duty of the 
employer to release the employee from his 
contract of employment within thirty days 
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after written notice of the proposed change 
has been received from the Minister by the 
employer: provided that during the said 
period of thirty days the Minister shall con- 
sider any written objections made to the pro- 
posed change by the employer. The Minister’s 
decision in the matter shall be final. 

(c) Notice of the proposed change shall be 
sent by the Minister to the employer or his 
agent by post and it shall be deemed. to have 
been received at the time when a letter con- 
taining the notice would be delivered in the 
ordinary course of post and in proving such 
sending it shall be sufficient to prove that it 
was properly addressed to the employer’s 
place of business and mailed. 

6. It shall be the duty of any employer, who 
employed a person to whom these Regulations 
apply immediately before that person at the 
request of the Minister entered into a contract 
with another employer to perform services in 
an undertaking engaged on essential work, to 
reinstate him at the termination of his con- 
tract for such services in a position and under 
conditions not less favourable than would 
have been applicable to him had he not con- 
-gented to perform such services. The provisions 
of this section shall not apply to the Civil 
Service of Canada or to the Civil Service of 
any province of Canada. 

7. (a) Where the contract. of employment 


of any person to whom these Regulations apply - 


is to be terminated, or is terminated, it shall 
be the duty of that person and of his em- 
ployer each to notify the Director of the 
proposed or actual termination of the contract. 

(b) The notices required by this section 
shall be given immediately after the party 
giving notice of his intention to terminate the 
contract of employment has notified the other 
of his intention. 

8. (a) Any employer who desires to engage 
a person to whom these Regulations apply 
must notify the Director of the post to be 
filled. 

(b) Any person to whom these Regulations 
apply who desires to enter into a contract of 
employment must notify the Director that his 
services are available. 

9. The notices required by sections 7 and 8 
shall give the names of the parties and par- 
ticulars of the business of the employer, the 
work on which the employee was, or is, to be 
engaged, his salary, qualifications, and any 
other particulars considered by the parties 
likely to facilitate the proper carrying out 
of these Regulations. The Minister shall have 
power to require such further particulars as 
he may consider necessary for the proper 
carrying out of these Regulations. 

10. After the date on which these Regula- 
tions become effective, no contract of employ- 
ment or arnangement for the services of a 
person to whom these Regulations apply shall 
be made until it has been approved by the 
Minister, Any agreement or arrangement for 
such services which is made without such 
approval shall be null and void and where 
such an agreement or arrangement purports 
to be for services in an undertaking engaged 
on essential work, the provisions of section 6 
of these Regulations shall not apply. 

ll. Where a person to whom these Regula- 
tions apply enters into a contract to perform 
services in an undertaking engaged on essential 


work and the contract is approved by the 
Minister, such person shall be deemed to have 
undertaken to perform such services at the 
request of the Minister and the provisions 
of section 6 shall apply to such person. 


12. In any proceedings for the violation of 
section 6 of these Regulations, it shall be a 
defence for the employer who employed a per- 
son to whom these Regulations apply before 
that person agreed, at the request of the 
Minister, to perform services in an undertaking 
engaged on essential work, to prove,— 

(1) that the person formerly employed by 
him did not, within two weeks after the 
termination of his contract for employment 
on essential work, apply to him for rein- 
statement; or 

(2) that, subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a), he failed without reasonable 
excuse to present himself for employment at 
the time and place notified to him by the 
employer; or 

(3) that, by reason of a change of cir- 
cumstances, other than the engagement of 
some other person to replace him, it was 
not reasonably practicable to reinstate him 
or that his reinstatement, in a postion and 
under conditions not less favourable to him 
than those which would have been applicable 
to him had he not undertaken essential 
work, was impracticable and that the em- 
ployer had offered to reinstate him in the 
most favourable position and under the 
most favourable conditions reasonably prac- 
ticable; or 

(4) that he was physically or mentally 
incapable of performing work available in 
the employer’s service; or 

(5) that he was employed to take the 
place of an employee who had been pre- 
viously accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
forces or of an employee, being a person to 
whom these Regulations apply, who, after 
the date on which they became effective, 
undertook, at the request of the Minister, 
‘to perform services in an undertaking en- 
gaged on essential work. 

13. Where an employer has reinstated a 
former employee in accordance with section 
6 of these Regulations, he shall not, without 
reasonable cause, terminate the employment 
of that employee and, in any proceedings for 
violation of this section in any case where 
the employment was terminated within six 
months of the reinstatement, the onus shall 
be on the employer to prove that he had 
reasonable cause for terminating the employ- 
ment. 

14. An employer shall not terminate the 
employment of any employee to whom these 
Regulations apply in the expectancy that the 
employee, at the request of the Minister, will 
agree to perform services under another 
employer. In any proceedings for violation 
of this section, if the court is of the opinion 
that there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that the employment was terminated in viola- 
tion of this section, the employment shall be 
deemed to have been so terminated unless the 
employer proves that the termination was for 
a reason unconnected with such expectancy. 

15. Nothing in these Regulations shall confer 
on any employer authority to make any con- 
tract or arrangement with reference to the 
period of employment, in any undertaking 
engaged on essential work, of any of his 
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employees to whom these Regulations apply, 
and who, at the request of the Minister, 
consent to perform services in such an under- 
taking, which he tis not ‘authorized to make 
under any power already possessed by him; 
but where any employer has entered into an 
agreement with his employees, being persons 
to whom these Regulations apply, to restore 
to their positions employees who undertake 
to perform services in undertakings engaged 
on essential work, such agreement shall con- 
tinue in force to the extent that it is not 
less advantageous to an employee than the 
provisions of these Regulations, subject to 
such interpretation as may be mutually agreed 
to by the contracting parties. 

16. The Minister may make all such orders 
as he may deem necessary or desirable to carry 
‘out the purpose of these Regulations and such 
orders shall have the force of law. 

17. Any person to whom these Regulations 
apply who fails to comply with the provisions 
of section 7 or 8 of these Regulations, or of 
any order made under the authority of these 
Regulations, shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars. 

18. Any employer or official who contravenes 
or fails to comply with the provisions of 
section 5, 6, 7, 8, 13 or 14 of these Regulations, 
or of any order made under the authority of 
these Regulations, shall be guilty of an offence 
and lable on summary conviction to a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, and, where 
the offence is under section 6, 18 or 14, the 
court shall, in addition, order him to pay to 
the person whom he has failed to reinstate, 
or whose employment he has terminated, a 
sum not exceeding an amount equal to three 
months’ remuneration at the rate at which he 
was being remunerated by that employer when 
he undertook, at the request of the Minister, 
to perform services in an undertaking engaged 
on essential work. 

SCHEDULE 


1. A person who is normally engaged in the 
engineering profession in a consulting, tech- 
nical or supervisory capacity in design, con- 
struction, manufacture, operation or mainten- 
ance and who has had a regular professional 
training in practice and in theory as an engi- 
neer in any of the following branches ' of 
engineering: civil, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, metallurgical and mining. 

2. A production, industrial or other engineer 
or chemist who normally holds in any engineer- 
ing works or manufacturing establishment a 
position of authority involving responsibility 
for any phase of executive management or con- 
trol of any technical function. 

3. A person who has obtained ia degree at any 
Canadian or other recognized university and 
who is normally engaged as a teacher of engi- 
neering science or of any branch of science at 
a university or technical college. 

4. A person who has been trained, or who is 
or has been normally engaged, in the practice 
of any branch of the science of chemistry but 
not including a registered pharmacist. 

5. A research scientist, that is, a person who, 
by training or practice, is skilled in the in- 
dependent search for new knowledge of the 
properties of matter or energy. 

6. A person, other than a teacher, who has 
obtained a degree at any Canadian or other 
recognized university in Engineering, Chemis- 
try, Physics, Geology, Mathematics, Architec- 
ture or in any natural science, or who is a 
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technically qualified member of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, the Canadian  Insti- 
tute of Chemistry, the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy, the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada or of any provincial 
association of professional Engineers, Chemists 
or Architects. 

7. A person, not in the classes described 
above, who, in the opinion of the Minister, 
posseses technical qualifications and skill which 
are ee in undertakings engaged on essential 
work. 





School Children to Help on Farms 
in New York and New Jersey 


The New York State Legislature has enacted 
a measure to permit healthy children over 
14 years of age to be absent from school for 
not more than one month in the school year 
to work on farms during the planting and 
A County Agricultural - 
Defence Committee must certify that there 
is a shortage of farm labour. The absence 
of these children from school will not reduce 
state grants for education. Regulations 
governing working conditions of the children 
are to be made by the State authorities. 

New Jersey has passed a similar law permit- 
ting children between 14 and 16 to absent 
themselves from school for not more than 
15 days in any school year to engage in farm 
work. Juveniles over 16 may be employed in 
full-time agricultural work. Wages paid to 
the children must not be less than those cur- 
rently received by adults and hours are limited 
to eight a day for a six-day week or ten for 
a five-day week. If the young people are sent 
away from home, adequate provision for their 
transportation, accommodation and supervision 
must be made. 

To supervise the release of school children 
over 14 for farm work, an 11-man State Com- 
mission on Student Service was provided for 
in the Act. Its members are to be appointed 
by the heads of the State departments of 
labour, education, health and agriculture, the 
Director of the U.S. Employment Service for 
New Jersey and the presidents of several civic 
groups. The Commission will. coordinate its 
activities with those of the US. Employment 
Service and the State Defence Council. For 
local administration it will set up County Com- 
missions composed of representatives of govern- 
ment agencies and other organizations. 

Conditions under which releases from school 
may be granted are set forth in the Act. All 
requests for student farm labour must be 
referred to the Commission which will permit 
release of students only if it is satisfied that 
all other sources of labour have been exhausted. 
Releases will be granted only after April 1 
in the spring term and before November 1 in 
the fall term. Students must obtain the 
consent of school heads when seeking release, 
and are expected to make up the work lost 
during absence. 
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OPERATION OF PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA 


Conservation and Restriction Orders to meet Civilian Shortages—Maximum 
Price Orders Issued—Subsidies—Prosecutions 


(TE) Beets the past month the Waritme 
Prices and Trade Board has had to take 
action in an increasing number of cases of 
civilian shortages, and its administrators 
have issued a number of conservation and 
restriction orders. New orders issued under 
the simplification program have particularly 
stressed conservation of materials, and two 
subsidiary corporations have been set up 
under the board to deal with problems aris- 
ing out of the shortages of woollen goods, 
and the need for vigorous salvage of all 
scarce materials. To check depletion of 
domestic supplies export controls have been 
extended. : 

‘Import subsidies have been restored on 
half a dozen commodities and special import 
problems dealt with by the establishment 
of a rice importers and distribution commit- 
tee and by the Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation buying up the whole Cana- 
dian supply of Australian currants and 
raisins for domestic distribution. 

A number of price and cost problems have 
been met by maximum price orders, ceiling 
adjustments or subsidies and a redistribution 
of a burden of higher costs: Outstanding in 
importance among these 1s the adjustment 
of manufacturers’ prices on a number of 
groceries, and of camners’ prices on last 
season’s pack. 

There have been a number of further 
prosecutions for rentals violations and sugar 
hoarding, other hoarding problems have 
arisen and the first conviction has been regis- 
tered for violation of the Maximum Prices 
Regulations. 

A number of new regional sub-offices have 
been set up and the board’s system of licens- 
ing came into effect at the end of the month. 


Conservation and Restriction Orders 


Metals—Following up the earlher restriction 
order on farm equipment (Admuinistrators’ 
Order No. A-1), the Administrator has empha- 
sized the fact that despite the wartime urgency 
of agriculture there is not enough metal avail- 
able to allow the same priority to be given 
agricultural equipment as is given to war 
machines. Existing machinery on Canadian 
farms must be repaired and put into more 
efficient use. : 

To economize metal, restrictions on the 
sizes and shapes of containers have been 
extended by a series of Administrators’ 
orders affecting tobacco containers, which are 
to be packed more tightly (Administrators’ 
Order No. A-40); containers used in packing 


tion a 


meat and meat products (Administrators’ 
Order No. A-43); tinplate containers for 
frozen eggs (Administrators’ Order No. 


A-74); and containers for paints and var- 

nishes (Administrators’ Order No. A-16). 
Cast iron boilers and radiators have been 

simplified and standardized (Administrators’ 


, Order No. A-71). 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes—The use of tung, 
perilla and Oiticica oil has been restricted to 
such essential purposes as the manufacture 
of outside coatings and linings for cans to 
contain foods for human consumption (Ad- 
ministrators’ Order No. A-75). The range of 
colours in paints and varnishes in general 
are limited. (Administrators’ Order No. 
A-41). 

Sugar—Extra rations of sugar are to be 
allowed to workers in lumber camps (Ad- 
ministrators’ Order .No. A-35), isolated con- 
tractors camps (No. A-52), and salt water 
fishermen and seamen on merchant vessels 
No. A-53), makers of condensed milk are 
exempt from limitations on the industrial 
use of sugar, but industrial users of condensed 
milk must count its sugar content as part 
of their sugar quota, (No. 112). The indus- 
trial use of sugar for export to Britain and 


the British Empire, are exempt from the 
rationing order (No. 113), but the prohi- 
bition of icing and frosting imposed in 


February and later rescinded pending investi- 
gation has been reimposed. “ Sugar prepara- 
tions” covered by this prohibition do not 
include jams, jellies and chocolate, nor 
honey, glucose, maple or other products 


which do not contain cane or beet sugar. 


Rubber—Because of the rubber shortage 
“no rubber will be processed in future for 
retail purposes.” The use of existing stocks 
and their distribution for sale at retail has 
therefore been lmited to a narrow range of 
types and widths of elastic. No purchases 
may be made except for immediate use and a 
maximum limit of four yards is set on any 
purchase. 


Woollen Cloth—Shortage of woollen cloth 
and unevenness of the supply both of Cana- 
dian and imported material led the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to set up a special 
directorate in the Wool Administration to 
deal with the problems involved. In addi- 
separate corporation, the Canadian 
Wool Board Limited, has been created to 
take over the entire Canadian wool clip for 
the duration of the war and for one growing 
year thereafter, to encourage domestic wool 
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production by guaranteeing a stable market 
and fixed prices. Existing registered wool 
warehouses operated .in 1941 will be used for 
grading and warehousing in co-operation with 


the Dominion Department of Agriculture 
under licence by Canadian Wool Board 
Limited. Wool growers’ associations, local 


dealers, agents, collectors and field men will 
serve as primary receivers, also under licence. 
“The grower of wool will receive a proper price 
for his clip each season with fair and uniform 
charges for collecting, handling, grading and 
transportation. The new organization has 
been empowered to set prices for all grades 
and qualities of fleece and pulled wool and 
to determine the amount of charges or com- 
mission rates levied by any dealer or agent 
for services rendered. 


Fleece wools will be graded according to 
recognized government wool grading stand- 
ards and under supervision of the licensed 
and registered warehouses. Pulled wool, 
Canadian or imported, will be classified 
according to recognized standards and made 
available through established trade channels.” 


Clothing —A very important group of Ad- 
ministrators’ orders issued this month deal- 
ing with a wide range of clothing are also 
concerned. with the conservation of wool and 
and other materials. They are designed not 
only to keep manufacturers’ costs within the 
limits required to maintain the retail price 
ceiling (without, however, impairing service- 
ability to the consumer), but also to provide 
for the use of the limited supply of material, 
plant capacity and labour available in such 
a way that these will go as far as possible in 
meeting civilian needs. 


They provide in minute detail for 
elimination of a great number of conven- 
tional but wasteful, or, in some cases, useful 
but dispensible, features of clothing, and for 
limitations on the dimensions of garments 
and on the styles which are to be permitted. 
In general styles which require “cloth-on- 
cloth,” which have no special function in 
relation to wearability, or which are need- 
lessly extravagant in the use of material, are 
no longer allowed. Some uses of material 
have been prohibited even though this means 
some loss of wearability or warmth to con- 
sumers, because they require a disproportion- 
ate quantity of critical materials, particularly 
woollen goods. The restrictions and elimina- 
tions imposed very closely parallel 
adopted in the United States and have many 
points in common with the basic character- 
istics of the British “Utility Clothing.” Among 
these restrictions and eliminations are the 
following: 

Men’s suits are to be without sleeve but- 
tons, double breasted sack coats and vests, 
trouser cuffs and pleats, and a second pair 
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of trousers and pleated or by-swing backs. 
Pockets are limited in number and design. 
Limits are set to the length of coats, over- 
coats and trousers and to the width of trouser 
legs and waist bands. The maximum length 
and sweep of women’s skirts and coats is 
specified and fashions needlessly extravagant 
in the use of material, such as three-piece 
suits, matching hats, voluminous sleeves and 
patch pockets, are prohibited. Ruffles are 
forbidden on lingerie and night dresses. Ex- 
penditure for American styling is limited, 
along with expenditures on advertising. 
Woollen interlinings for men’s and women’s 
top coats and children’s snow suits may no 
longer be supplied, and strict limitations are 
placed on sport wear and woollen work 
clothing. Men’s and boys’ rubberized cloth- 
ing is restricted as to length and style. 


Commercial Motor Transport—With a 
view to conserving rubber, oil and automo- 
tive equipment and ensuring the mainten- 
ance of essential supplies the Administrator 
of services has been given, in collaboration 
with the Wartime Industries Control Board, 
broad powers over all forms of commercial 
motor transportation. He has power to regu- 
late, control, restrict or prohibit the use and 
operation of any commercial automotive 
vehicle and to prescribe rates, routes, or loads 
and control empty or “dead” running time. 
He may require any person owning or con- 
trolling commercial automotive equipment to 
pool his equipment and facilities with other 
persons, to accept and carry specified loads 
or otherwise operate his equipment as the 
Administrator may direct. (Board Order 105). 
Pursuant to this order two Administrators’ 
Orders have been made. The first forbids 
retailers to make more than one _ regular 
delivery a day by motor vehicle over a 
given route or any special delivery, without 
prior written permission from the Adminis- 
trator. Exceptions to this rule will include 
deliveries of daily newspapers, coal, coke, fuel 
oil, wood fuel, drugs or medicine delivered 
on prescription, and deliveries. to hospitals, 
railways, steamships and for or to the Depart- 
ments of National Defence and Munitions 
and Supply. (Administrator’s Order No. 
A-57). The second forbids the use as taxi 
cabs or “drive yourself” cars of motor vehicles 
not so used in 1941 without written permis- 
sion. (Administrators? Order No. A-58). 
Subsequently taxi cab operators have been 
warned against allowing their cabs to be 
used for non-essential purposes such as sight- 
seeing which are prohibited to bus operators 
by order of the Transit Controller of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 


Bread—New restrictions on baking and 
delivering bread have been introduced. The 
number of varieties of bread and rolls which 
may be made each day has been limited, and 
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certain processes and practices are prohibited. 
Labels on loaves are to give the weight and 
retail price. Any delivery system which does 
not yield an average of $150 sales a week on 
each route ($125 in rural districts) must be 


discontinued. (Administrators’ Order No. 
A-59). 
In many other trades economies and 


methods of conservation are under active con- 
sideration and in some the problem of salvag- 
ing used goods and materials or waste as a 
means of eking out scanty supplies has be- 
come urgent. Another corporation, Wartime 
Salvage Limited, has therefore been created 
(P.C. 2530) to operate under the direction 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
in co-operation with Governmental Depart- 
ments and agencies thereof in “acquiring and 
disposing of waste or used matter of all 
kinds,” especially waste paper. 


Control of Exports 
To make sure that adequate supplies are 


available for the home market additions have.- 


been made at the instance of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to the list of those 
subject to export control, for example, maple 
products, animal wax, candles, and feathers 
and down. 

Import Problems 


War conditions will make necessary a cer- 
tain amount of government purchasing of im- 
ports from abroad to safeguard civilian sup- 
plies and shipping conditions and dislocation 
of normal sources of supply may require 
‘special action to ensure continuity of im- 
ports, especially in cases involving large 
individual amounts and with attendant risks 
that private business might not be able to 
assume. Though it is not intended to develop 
an import monopoly the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation has the power to 
buy and sell imported commodities and this 
power has first been applied in purchasing 
from the Australian Government Canada’s 
entire requirements of currants and raisins. 
In recent years Canada has normally im- 
ported these goods almost entirely from Aus- 
tralia at prices which other suppliers are not 
prepared to meet. 

The Corporation will distribute its imports 
through normal channels of trade by way of 
allocation of supplies at prices which are 
appropriate in relation to retail ceiling prices. 
Private importers are still at liberty to make 
additional imports if they so desire, but in 
view of the special arrangements for an 
adequate supply, such additional imports will 
not be eligible for import subsidy. In such 
operations the Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 


tion Corporation will use established chan- ‘ 


nels of trade and existing facilities where 
possible. 

Importers are particularly requested to in- 
form the Corporation of opportunities to pur- 
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chase essential supplies which they, for any 
reason, cannot buy or which cannot be cb- 
tained through the regular channels of trade 
so that the Corporation may take action “to 
assure the country of adequate supplies. 

The range of imports on which subsidies 
are payable has been increased by the addi- 
tion of earthenware tile, earthenware and 
other sanitary ware, various leather products, 
florists, and nursery stock, bicycles and car- 
pets and rugs. Lima beans and certain fabrics 
have been declared ineligible for subsidy. 

For the purposes of its operation, both with 
respect to import subsidies and import buy- 
ing, the Corporation must exercise a general 
supervision over imports and import. prices. 
The policy of import subsidies itself requires 
the maintenance of day-to-day contacts with 
foreign markets and supervisory action to 
ensure that importers buy in the cheapest 
markets so that subsidies may be kept at a 
minimum. The facilities and personnel of 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) Limited, 
Canadian affiliate of the well-known British 
importing and exporting firm, with offices and 
connections throughout the world have there- 
fore been made available to the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation for the pur- 
pose of supervising its import department. 
They will negotiate purchases abroad for the 
Corporation and administrators and will ad- 
vise the Board and the Corporation in regard 
to import transactions generally and import 
prices. 

A difficult situation in respect of imports 
of rice has been met by the appointment of 
a committee to control all imports of un- 
cleaned or paddy rice into Canada, standard- 
ize packaging and supervise its distribution. 
In future only such uncleaned or paddy rice 
will be eligible for import subsidy and none 
will be paid on rice for malting purposes. 


Domestic Subsidies 


During the month action has been taken to 
meet a critical situation over the “squeeze” 
between higher costs and the retail ceiling in 
the case of a number of groceries and of last 
season’s domestic pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 


Groceries—In order that supplies may be 
maintained it was essential to ensure that 
replacement costs of grocery wholesalers and 
retailers shall be held to a level which is, on 
the whole, reasonable in relation to their 
ceiling prices. Board Order 116 therefore sets 
for a designated list of groceries, manufacturers’ 
maximum prices at the highest prices charged 
during June, 1941, instead of the standard 
basic period, September 15 to October 11, 
1941. To compensate manufacturers for this 
enforced reduction in their lawful selling 
prices, a subsidy will be paid by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
Limited. All subsidies are to be based essen- 
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tially on need. As it is not practical to inves- 
tigate in advance the needs of each individ- 
ual manufacturer the subsidy will represent 
the difference between the former maximum 


price and the new maximum price of each. 


manufacturer for each product, but reduced 
by the amount by which the manufacturer’s 
profits-from his entire business, after taxes, 
are greater than his “standard profits” for 
the purposes of the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
after taxes paid in the standard period are 
deducted in accordance with a formula de- 
scribed in a special statement. Because of 
their profits position, therefore, many manu- 
facturers will not require or be entitled to 
the subsidy. This arrangement does not 
cover export sales nor sales to Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Many re- 
tailers’ ceiling prices for canned fruits and 
vegetables were based on the actual costs of 
stocks purchased in the summer of 1941 or 
earlier, while canners’ selling prices advanced 
subsequent to these purchases and were estab- 
lished as ceiling prices. To establish replace- 
ment costs to retailers on a basis appropriate 
to their ceiling prices Administrator’s Order 
No. A-44 requires that the maximum at which 
any canner may sell his stock of some 35 
kinds of domestic canned fruits and vege- 
tables is to be the “lowest f.o.b. cannery price 
actually charged by him prior to October 12, 
1941 to any purchaser for the same kind, 
brand, grade and quality of product of the 
1941 pack in the same size and kind of con- 
tainer.” If wholesalers or retailers find their 
costs cut below the level on which they based 
their maximum selling prices they must re- 
duce these proportionately. The owners of 
the remaining stocks of 1941 canned goods 
will be compensated by the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation. Wholesalers 
will receive the difference between their orig- 
inal cost and the new lower canners’ prices; 
canners will receive 80 per cent of the differ- 
ence between their highest price in the basic 
period and the lower price at which they 
must now sell. This action is not a precedent 
for the 1942 pack. 

Meat Prices—Serious difficulties have 
arisen in holding the retail price ceiling on 
yet another food product, meat. In addition 
to earlier provision for seasonal changes in 
quality it has now been arranged that each 
retail store shall be entitled to buy cattle and 
hog meat and meat products at a cost not 
greater than the highest price paid by that 
store to the same packer or wholesaler dur- 
ing the basic period. (Board Order No. 109). 
This is a. departure from the general rule 
under the Maximum Prices Regulations, 
according to which the sellers’ highest price 
to any customer during the basic period sets 
the highest price he may charge all his cus- 
tomers (subject to normal differentials). Fur- 


ther action in the future is likely as, even 
with this adjustment, retailers are faced with 
higher replacement costs and _ operating 
margins are narrow and the scope for econ- 
omies limited. Retail price increases or re- 
moval of the ceiling have been rejected as a 
solution since both these steps would mean 
a serious breach of the retail price ceiling. 


Onions and Potatoes—The prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, exempt from the ceil- 
ing last December (Board Order No. 66), 
have been kept under careful. scrutiny. Onions 
sold by growers, shippers, wholesalers and 
retailers had already been put back under the 
ceiling and no increase in price is to be 
allowed for storage onions. The ceiling on 
potatoes has now also been restored, though 
with a new basic period, February 2-7, 1942. 
A subsequent order set another basic period 
(March 1-10) for certain western potatoes 
(Administrator’s Order No. A-63) and still 
later a 5-cent increase a month for three 
months in maximum prices has been allowed 
(Board Order No. 118) to cover normal 
seasonal losses for waste in storage by sprout- 
ing, rotting and shrinkage. 


Other Ceilings 


Price ceilings have been confirmed or clari- 
fied for a number of other products. 

Women’s and children’s fur trimmed cloth 
coats remain under the ceiling subject only 
to a permitted increase in price equal to any 
increase in the cost of the fur, since fur and 
fur goods are exempt from the ceiling (Ad- 
ministrator’s Order No. A-34). Every fur 
trimmed coat retailing at $25 or more is to 
have a ticket attached showing the value of 
the fur. 


Newspapers, Magazines, etc—Administra- 
tors’ Order No. A-67 makes it clear that 
no one is permitted to sell or purchase in 
Canada any newspaper, magazine or periodi- 
cal at a price higher than that charged or 
paid for the same publication during the 
basic period, subject to the exemptions of 
imported books and printed matter specified 
in an earlier order (Board Order No. 108). 
Price increases recently announced by certain 
publications printed in the United States will 
not apply to sales of these publications in 
Canada. 

The Maximum Prices Regulations have 
applied since December 1, 1941, and will 
continue to apply to all purchases and sales 
in Canada of newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals. The ceiling cannot apply to sub- 
scriptions to foreign publications where the 
subscriber sends in his subscription direct to 
the publisher without the intervention, soli- 
citation or aid of any intermediary in Canada. 

Maple Products though exempt from the - 
ceiling when sold by farmers to dealers and 
processors are subject to the ceiling when 
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sold at retail. As a seasonal product they 
cannot be sold at a price higher than the 
price charged a year ago. 

Similarly snacks and meals served at sum- 
mer resorts must be priced in accordance 
with seasonal rates effective last year if no 
sales were made in the basic period. 


Lumber—Two orders clarify the problems 
of lumber dealers’ commissions and prompt 
payment discounts. (No. A-26 and A-45). 

Exemptions—Three new commodities have 
been exempted from the price ceiling: Hay 
and straw; stamps handled by collectors and 
dealers; and liquor, since it is sold by pro- 
vincial liquor control boards. 

Adjustments—Besides adjustments to cor- 


rect several individual ceiling anomalies 
special circumstances have required some 
more general ceiling adjustments. Manufac- 


turers or bottlers of soft drinks who prior 
to the basic period had not increased their 
selling prices by the amount of the special 
excise tax imposed by the last budget are 
allowed to increase their selling prices by 
such part of the tax as they have not already 
passed on to the consumer, since this tax 
was intended to be a tax on consumers. 


Canadian White Pine—Increased costs of 
material and labour have made it necessary 
to adjust the prices for Canadian White 
Pine lumber (Administrators’ Order No. 
A-72) to allow to manufacturers and whole- 
salers a maximum increase in price of $2 per 
thousand feet, above the prices they charged 
under the Canadian White Pine Bureau price 
list of February 3, 1941. 


Moving Picture Houses—No moving picture 
house may increase admission prices without 
special permission; nor reduce the number of 
low priced seats to increase the number of 
high priced seats; nor change its run cate- 
gory; nor inaugurate a service charge in con- 
nection with special services. 


Maximum Prices Orders 


A number of maximum price orders have 
been issued. 


Used or second-hand bags and bagging — 
A schedule of maximum prices has been 
issued for used or second-hand bags and 
bagging. On types not listed in the schedule 
they may not be sold or purchased until a 
maximum price has been set by the Adminis- 
trator. (Administrators’ Order No. A-51). 
In order to promote the manufacture of prod- 
ucts which contain significant quantities of 
vitamins “D” and “G” (riboflavin) and are 
used in livestock and poultry feeds (Ad- 
ministrators’ Order No. A-76) sets maximum 
wholesale carlot prices on segregated fish 
tissues which would otherwise be incorpor- 
ated into fish meal. Maximum retail prices 
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are to bear their normal relationship to these 
maximum wholesale prices. The maximum 
price of beeswax has been set at 48 cents per 
pound f.o.b. buyers’ warehouse (Adminis- 
trators’ Order No. A-56),- and» maximum 
prices have been set on dressed and raw 
horse-hair. (Administrators’ Orders Nos. 
A-79 and A-77), and a list of maximum prices 
on edible molasses issued (Administrators’ 


Order No. A-55). 


Leather gloves and clothing—To implement 
the agreement described last month (p. 290) 
as to the distribution of higher costs in the 
manufacture of leather gloves and clothing 
two orders have been issued confirming the 
retail ceiling as specified in the Maximum 
Prices Regulations, limiting each manufac- 
turer to a price not more than 4 per cent 
above his highest price between January 1 
and March 381, 1941 (Administrators’ Order 
No. A-25), and setting a schedule of maxi- 
mum prices on a wide variety of types, grades 
and qualities of garment, glove and cap 
leathers, subject to the maintenance of normal 
differentials in respect of quantity sales and 
terms and conditions of sale. (Admiunistra- 
tors’ Order No. A-62). In one county, 
Megantic, an official price list for firewood 
has been issued based on sales of a standard 


_cord of 128 cubic feet. 


Enforcement of Orders 


Among enforcement problems the great 
majority still concern rentals and violations 
of the sugar rationing order. There have been 
a number of prosecutions and convictions for 
infractions. A new hoarding problem devel- 
oped when the order respecting economies, 
simplification and conservation of material 
in the production of.men’s clothing was 
announced. A “run” on accustomed conven- 
tional models developed and the effective 
date of the order was therefore put forward 
to March 25 from May 1 for ready made 
clothing and August 1 for made-to-measure 
garments. A campaign to discourage hoard- 
ing in every form is under way, as witness 
the chairman’s attack on excessive, public 
spending. (Speech by Donald Gordon before 
the Toronto Canadian Club, March 30, 1942). 
Infractions of the regulations governing sales 
of tires and gasoline has presented a serious 
problem to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Enforcement Administration which is 
responsible for compliance with them. The 
first conviction under the Maximum Prices 
Regulations led to the imposition of a $100 
fine on a Vancouver restaurant. 


Sub-regional and Regional Offices of Board 

Local organization of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board activities is being pushed for- 
ward rapidly. -In all there are now 55 sub- 
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regional offices besides the thirteen original 
regional offices. Women’s Regional Advisory 
Committees, sub-committees and correspond- 
ing and liaison officers are being appointed 
throughout the Dominion. 


March 31 was the last day on which com- 
panies and individuals who are required to 
be licensed under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board Order No. 78 could lawfully 
carry on their business without a licence. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1942 


bat British Columbia Legislature, which 

met on December 4, 1941, and closed on 
February 12, 1942, passed an Act to enable 
measures to be taken to facilitate the return 
to employment of persons who have served in 
the armed forces and amended laws relating to 
apprenticeship, trade schools, the closing of 
shops, payment of wages in cash or by cheque, 
and old age pensions. 


Post-War Rehabilitation 

The Post-War Rehabilitation Act provides 
for the establishment of a Post-War Rehabili- 
tation Council of not more than 12 members 
which is to make an estimate of the number of 
persons who, at the end of the war, will be 
released from the forces and thrown out of 
employment in war industries, classifying 
according to occupation those who already have 
training that fits them for civilian employment 
and formulating plans for training those who 
may require it. To create opportunities for 
the employment of such persons in gainful 
occupations, the Council is to make a survey 
of the resources and industries of the province 
to ascertain what war industries may be con- 
verted to peace time use or new industries 
established and what lands are suitable for 
settlement. The Council is also to co-operate 
with the Dominion Government, municipal 
councils, agriculturalists and organizations of 
employers and employees in formulating pro- 
jects for the purposes of the Act and to make 
such other inquiries as the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may direct. 


Apprenticeship and Trade Schcoels 


An amendment in the Apprenticeship Act 
lowers the minimum age for entry into appren- 
ticeship and employment in a designated trade 
from 16 to 15 years, thus bringing it into line 
with the school-leaving age. The Act applies 
to the building trades, automobile maintenance, 
sign and pictorial painting, ship and boat build- 
ing (including alterations and repairs), service- 
ing and repair of current-consuming electrical 
appliances, jewellery manufacture and repair, 
machinist, lithographing, metal trades, aviation 
mechanic (including construction, maintenance 
and repair of aircraft), moulder, druggist. 

By an amendment in the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act the definition of “trade” was 
altered to mean the skill and knowledge requi- 
site for or intended for use in “any business, 
trade, occupation, calling or vocation” instead 
of in “an industrial or commercial occupation, 
calling or vocation.” The following are added 


to the trades and occupations specifically in- 
cluded in the definition: Accountancy, com- 
mercial and industrial art, advertising, business 
management, general and specialized manufac- 
turing, mechanical dentistry, laboratory attend- 
ants and technicians, pharmacy, photography, 
personal service, chiropody, manufacture, 
repair and operation of radio and 
electrical equipment, general and _ specialized 
therapeutics, salesmanship, journalism, story- 
writing, home and nursery service. Any busi- 
ness or trade and, as formerly, any occupation, 
calling or vocation,.may be designated as a 
trade by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The definition of “trade-school” is amended 
to exclude schools or courses conducted by 
any department of the Government of Canada 
or of British Columbia, or by the Law Society 
of British Columbia, or any school or course 
which is maintained under any other Act of 
the Legislature or which is exempted by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Regulations issued under the Act may now 
fix minimum as well as maximum fees for 
courses of instruction and the conditions upon 
which enrolment and tuition fees may be col- 
lected, may prescribe the means of instruction, 
the number and qualifications of the teachers, 
the accommodation, equipment, books and 
materials necessary for any trade school, and 
whether any price may be charged the student, 
in addition to the tuition fee, for the purchase 
or use of such articles and the maximum or 
minimum prices to be charged. The regulations 
may also govern the selling and advertising of 
any course of instruction and may prohibit 
such as is not in conformity with the regula- 
tions, may prescribe the form of contract to 
be used and the conditions upon which repre- 
sentatives, agents and salesmen may be em- 
ployed and registered. 


Early Closing of Shops 


A clause added to the Shops Regulation Act 
provides that municipal early closing by-laws 
may limit, for any class or classes of shops, the 
time that a customer who was in the shop 
before closing time may remain there after the 
closing hour. 

Payment of Wages in Cash or by Cheque 

The sections of the Truck Act which require 
wages to be paid in cash or by cheque to work- 
men employed in undertakings in a city or 
within three miles of a city were amended to 
extend them also to undertakings in villages 
and municipalities. 
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Old Age Pensions 
An amendment in the Old-Age Pension Act, 
which will come into force on proclamation, 
transfers its administration from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to the Department 
of the Provincial Secretary. 


War Veterans Exempt from Poll Tax 

Exemption from the Poll Tax Act has been 
granted to persons disabled by service overseas 
in His Majesty’s forces in the present war as 
well as to veterans of the war of 1914-19. 


Housing 

An amendment in the Municipal Act, which 
is retroactive to January 1, 1941, enables the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to confer on 
the council of any municipality, power to enter 
into contracts with Wartime Housing, Ltd., a 
Dominion corporation, for any of the purposes 
for which that company is incorporated. 


Bills Not Passed 

Bills presented to the Legislature but not 
passed included amendments in the Acts relat- 
ing to collective bargaining, hours of work, 
shops and mechanics’ liens, and a Bill to 
regulate company towns. 

A Bill to amend the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act would have provided that 
im any case where employees had not selected 
their bargaining organization by a majority 
vote, the Minister of Labour should, on receipt 
of an application from two officers of a trade 
union accompanied by a statutory declaration 
that they had been requested by employees to 
make the application, conduct a secret ballot 
of the employees affected within seven days in 
order to determine the bargaining agency. Any 
change of bargaining organization would have 
had to be made by secret ballot of which at 
least 24 hours’ written notice had been given all 
available employees affected. The Bill also 
provided that organizations might be repre- 
sented by any person or persons duly appointed 
by the organization for the purpose. 

Other bills would have required that female 
employees under the Hours of Work Act should 
be given a rest period of at least 15 minutes in 
any continuous work-period of three hours or 
more, that employers covered by the Shops 
Regulation Act should provide reasonable 
heating to the satisfaction of the inspector 
during such parts of the year as the inspector 
deemed necessary, and that a claim for wages 
under the Mechanics’ Lien Act, unless filed, 
should cease to exist 60 days after completion 
of the last work for which the lien is claimed 
instead of 31 days as at present. 

A Bill concerning industrial settlements 
would have provided that where, by reason of 
the presence or operations of an industrial 
undertaking there was a concentration outside 
a municipality of 50 or more persons in an area 
of a square mile or less, such area should be 


termed a public settlement, its roads and 
streets public thoroughfares and the employees 
of the undertaking living on the property 
tenants of the employer with the usual rights 
and privileges of tenants. 


Resolutions 


On January 22, 1942, a resolution was passed 
to instruct the Standing Committee on Labour 
to examine into the jurisdictional position of 
Provincial Statutes affecting labour in relation 
to Dominion Orders in Council, with a view to 
recommending means of removing any conflict 
and clarifying the situation as to interpretation 
and jurisdiction. On January 30 the Legisla- 
ture adopted a motion to instruct the commit- 
tee to meet representatives of labour organiza- 
tions who desire to present a brief on labour 
legislation and to report these representations 
to the House. 


The report of the Standing Committee, pre- 
sented on February 11, stated that the Minister 
of Labour had pointed out that the resolution 
implied that there is conflict in jurisdiction as 
between the Dominion and the Province. This, 
he had stated, is not correct since in time of 
war the Dominion has power to occupy any 
legislative field deemed necessary in the 
national interest and the Dominion Orders in 
Council on labour matters were passed under 
the authority of the War Measures Act. The 
Minister explained what had been done to 
ascertain and set out the respective fields of 
responsibility with a view to avoiding confusion. 

The committee reported that representatives 
of organized labour who appeared before it ~ 
urged the repeal of section 5 of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, chiefly be- 
cause they considered that this section gives an 
opportunity to delay the commencement of 
negotiations. Section 5 declares it lawful for 
employees to bargain collectively with their 
employers and to conduct such bargaining 
through representatives elected by a majority 
vote of the employees affected or, where a 
majority of the employees of any employer 
were organized in a trade union on December 
7, 1938, when the Act was passed, through the 
officers of the union. The committee agreed 
to refer this section to the Minister of Labour 
and to recommend it to the favourable con- 
sideration of the Legislature. 


Two other resolutions of the committee 
were: That the committee recommend that 
the provincial Department of Labour arrange 
to receive representations from organized labour 
and others interested, so that matters of 
interest to labour may be referred to the com- 
mittee early in the session; and that any 
information on proposed changes affecting the 
status of labour between sessions of the Legis- 
lature be forwarded by the Department of 
Labour to all members of the committee. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


T March 31, 1942, the total number re- 
ported in training by the 110 schools 
in which War Emergency Training was in 
progress was 15,076. Of this total 5,148 were 
in the industrial pre-employment classes, 2,049 
were receiving instruction in the part-time 
classes provided by the program for employees 
selected by industry. There were 5,145 trainees 
in the R:C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes at the 
end of March and the number of Navy and 
Army tradesmen and mechanics in training 
was 2,734. 

At March 1st the numbers in the classes 
were as follows: industrial pre-employment 
5,286, part-time classes for employed persons 
1,449, R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes 5,175 
and Navy and Army classes 3,068. 

New trainees entering the pre-employment 
classes during March numbered 3,203, in the 
part-time classes 1,071 new trainees were en- 
rolled, 1,380 young men entered the R.C.AF. 
pre-enlistment classes during the month and 
979 enlisted men were referred to the classes 
by the Navy and Army in March. 

From the pre-employment classes 2,338 
graduates were placed in employment in war 
industries in March and 1,167 men from the 
R.C.A.F. classes completed their training and 
were enlisted in the Air Force. Enlistments 
in various units of the Armed Forces from 
industrial classes numbered 31. 


Explanation of Tables 


Table 1 is a summary by provinces which 
shows the numbers in the various types of 
classes from April 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942, 
the numbers in the classes at March 1, 1942, 
the numbers enrolled during March and the 
numbers in the classes at the end of March. 
Placements and enlistments both for March 
and for the year, April 1, 1941, to March 31, 


-1942, are enumerated by provinces as are the 


withdrawals from the classes. 

In table 2 the numbers in training at the 
end of March are shown by provinces and by 
individual schools under the main trade cate- 
gories in which training was being given in 
the pre-employment classes. The numbers 
who were placed, enlisted or who withdrew 
from the pre-employment and R.C.A.F. classes 
are also shown for each school. 

An age classification of new trainees en- 
rolled in pre-employment classes since April 
1, 1941, and in the month of March 1942 is 
provided in Table 3. Veterans of the 1914-18 
war and discharged soldiers of the present 
war, who are given preference in the selection 
of trainees, are included in Table 3, but a 
separate age classification for these men is 
also provided in Table 4. 


Summary of Training from April 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942 


From April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942 
(fiscal year 1941-42), the total number 
provided training through the War Emer- 
gency Training Program was 73,726. Of these 
36,530 were in pre-employment industrial 
classes, 3,924 were in the part-time classes 
for employed persons, 14,874 were in the pre- 
enlistment R.C.A.F. classes and 18,398 were 
in the Navy and Army classes. Graduates 
from the industrial classes who were placed in 
war industry numbered. 22, 931 and 116 from ° 
the R.C.A.F. classes found employment in the 
aircraft industry. From the R.C.A.F. classes 
7,843 were enlisted in the Air Force and 579 
from the industrial classes joined various 
units of the Armed Forces. The numbers in 
training, graduates placed and enlisted by 
provinces during the fiscal year 1941-42 were as 
follows:— 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING—TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1941 TO MARCH 81, 1942 





Number in Training 


Numbers placed in Employment and 
Enlisted from Industrial Pre-employment 
and R.C.A.F. Classes 





Part- Placed in Employment Enlisted 
— time —— 
Pre- Navy 
Classes From From 
oe for R.C.A.F. and Total Industrial From Industrial From 
Ployment | fm. | Classes | Army re- C.A. Pre- | R.C.A.F. 
Classes ployed Classes employment] Classes jemployment| Classes 
Persons Classes Classes 
Nova-Scotia. ts sum a+ 734 72 63 888 1,757 1 Dale cate een 7 12 
New Brunswick........ 612 10 939 1, 033 2,594 SOP NE, Sc Se 11 476 
Quebet?. 2 “Beers... 6,038 432 1,256 1,719 9,445 Beal Say eis aceon 26 404 
Ontario... +. 4 doce 22,475 1,835 4,412 7,399 36,121 15,599 17 296 2,396 
Manitoba aabotien «0 - S09 ales.. dies 1,305 1,680 3,794 423 735 
Saskatchewan.......... LONGO shree - 2,668 851 4,684 741 17 34 1,600 
Alberta... esate ees... rreifal | 5 2,144 2,184 6,758 1,073 80 172 1,128 
British Columbia...... 2,326 1,516 2,087 2,644 8,573 1,360 1 28 1,092 
Lovaisntee oss 36,530 3,924 14, 874 18,398 73,726 22,931 116 579 7,843 


Women Trainees.—The total in training in the Pre-employment classes from April 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942, includes the 
following numbers of women: Quebec 21, Ontario 6,198, Saskatchewan 91, Alberta 45, British Columbia 164. 

The total number placed in employment from April 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942, included the following numbers of women: 
Ontario 4,504, Saskatchewan 41, Alberta 2, and British Columbia 88. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 TO MARCH 31, 1942, AND IN THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1942 


(SussEect TO REvIsION) 





nn EE De 


Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
es From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 


1941to| In |1941to| In | 1941 to] In | 1941to| In | 1941 to Dn ci G4 betas ein 
Mar. 31| Mar. |Mar. 31] Mar. |Mar. 31] Mar. |Mar. 31| Mar. eee Mar. |Mar. 31} Mar. 
1942 194 





1942 1942 1942 1942 

IN OV AISGOEA SG! «det Ge eee cels 3114 31 207 19 70 14 LOIS ode 2 | ee 615 64 
New Brunswick. aa... 22 152 eee 207 1 Soa Anes LSitite See Stik acs ve 462 1 
Quebec: .: hein cw ser stctae wore asics ei 1,983 146 1,795 122 863 48 445 iW / 194 10 5,280 343 
Cntari Ootewe ka een eine 6,990 | 631 | 6,515 | 722] 3,177 | 355] 1,553 143 553 44 | 18,788 | 1,895 
ME ANTEODS doe ~ ee aerate infsis wel 143 8 226 11 153 5 99 5 42 1 663 30 
Saskatehewallan. ocoseees seen. Bal 26 420 50 187 21 111 11 36 4 967 112 
RA LB er tan ieaees ae at ot sa cusiennens a> Yaa gH oo 543 92 315 70 303 53 161 34 1,579 282 
British Columbia............-. 307 49 825 89 578 80 266 40 113 27.| 2,089 285 

TOW ATi cian ee ee eS 10,356 | 924 | 10,738 |1,106 | 5,425 | 593] 2,814] 269 1,110 | 120 | 30,443 | 3,012 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 TO 
MARCH 31, 1942, AND IN THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1942 


eee 0€0€0€0€0—080868650 0. 0 


Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 ~ 50 and over 
— From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 ‘April 1 April 1 April 1 


1941 to| In |1941to}] In | 1941 to] -In | 1941 to} In | 1941 to In |1941to}] In 
Mar. 31| Mar. |Mar. 31] Mar. |Mar. 31) Mar. |Mar. 31| Mar. |Mar. 31 Mar. |Mar. 31] Mar. 
2 1942 1942 1942 





1942 194 1942 

NIOVEIS COLA thiwenieslns Sue severe 4 1 14 5 4 1 Grlke es Pee ag 30 Vi 
New Brunswick. .......se--+-+6. Lon eee 67 1 USE: weave Tale ate sal | Me eee 105 1 
Quebee# oe nccacee ocr sues ts 29 5 126 20 4] 6 55 6 24 1 275 38 
CONEATIOSS © ct ne. ctes Oe ae «ieee 35 4 293 27 105 2 328 16 89 1 850 50 
WanitODA Semen oe Oa nem eee 10 3 104 6 51 1 57 2 30 il 252 13 
Saskatehewal. «sts esas «ici ore iss 1 106 19 on 4 58 4 14 if 224 29 
PAT Orbach cukecaeete oh ores are eestor 14 1 94 21 48 4 150 21 52 6 358 a! 
British Columbia.............. 7 \s heat 119 8 54 4 93 9 30 7 306 28 

PEOMATS te ase es hectare ae 130 15 923 107 347 22 754 58 246 17 | 2,400 219 


TABLE 5.—_NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS NAVY AND ARMY TRADESMEN BY 
TRADE CATEGORIES AS AT MARCH 31, 1942 








i=} | MD 
n oO © 
‘ pl: | = ie} 
SoS heal -E G)s2| ge | 2 | ¢ é 
Fi dlea| oe) se |S eae] #8 | Be | 4 Base, 
ed | Sa rd 5. x 3 2 md oa 3a, | 3 3) “a 
pe? “HH DO 3 a vs) x ou o 2m 3 q 2 3 ee a ~~ 
3.0 HO 1 as] = Lal =a o em Ft _ >) — o ww [o} 
a= }|AxS] a 'o) 'S) A |Hae| ka HO Ay = ro) = 
INOW SCObLAC Ee Hoe cee src oil teehee eceue terete] seen nell fans’ = Sr 36 TIE TIE See thevcie 36 i eo eee, Be (1) 14 117 
New Brunswick........... ial eee 3 17 12 5 14 fe eee pe ieee ca 8 | (2) 48 170 
MuebeG eee sae 1584, sss 5 13 61. ee 35 Cy al Reale « anceve WeeSE ec SOs: Bene 369 
Ntanioncnrite: cscs aeons 201 51 13 65 | 201 21 115 336 PIN hee Sy Ge 16 | (2) 93 L116 
Manitobaiecacts e172 eum. 26) | weer 11 16 39:3) a dete Oia atreeien sf aeeeen:. <li.) «canary (2). 19 127 
Saskatchewan............. DS: tee ee 22 17 QOTlee eee 15 g GB I Peaalete Wea een rh eeerae gel BR Pose 141 
Albertaeaincs 2s caer SOs eee 32 54 SO eee 40 76 7 tees |. oe ae Stet 348 
British Columbia.......... AD eae 8 59 50a ase 49 76 13 22 laste (3) 27 346 
"POTAUT se awiele sors 624 51 94} 241 | 449 43 275 627 58 22 54 196 2,734 


(1) Concretors. (2) Cooks. (3) Concretors 11, Instrument Mechanics 16. 
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WARTIME FARM LABOUR PROGRAM IN ONTARIO 


Review of Measures Taken in 1941 to Meet Shortage of Farm Labour in 
Ontario—Plans for 1942 


|X the Spring of 1940 the Farm Training 

Branch of the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Program, foreseeing the coming 
shortage in farm labour due to enlistment, 
construction, war industries, need for in- 
creased food production and general stimula- 
tion of business, began to work on a method 
of meeting the critical farm situation. 

The Ontario Department of Education was 
approached to arrange for special regulations 
which would release Secondary School stu- 
dents early for farm work. It was, however, 
too late in the season to make these arrange- 
ments effective and students were not released 
until examinations were over. Even at that, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 young men were 
placed on farms in the two months of July 
and August. 

Benefiting from the experience gained in 
the Spring of 1940 plans were formulated in 
October and November 1940 to meet the 1941 
situation. Conferences were held with groups 
of farmers in various parts of the province. 
A rounded out plan was first presented to a 
representative group of Waterloo farmers at 
Kitchener in October 1940 and later to other 
farm groups. The plan was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, criticized, modified and suggestions 
made for its improvement. It was finally 
approved and prepared for submission to the 
Ontario Government in November 1940. 


Features of Plan 


The method of meeting the situation was 
based on the recognition of food production 
as a necessary war industry. In _ public 
addresses from time to time, this was recog- 
nized by the Premier of Ontario and members 
of the Ontario Cabinet. By this recognition, 
it was possible to make a wide appeal for 
registration of farm workers on the basis of 
patriotism and a desire to help in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The importance of the problem was recog- 
nized by the Ontario Government and an 
Inter-departmental Committee on Farm 
Labour Service was appointed consisting of 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. N. O. Hipel as 
Chairman, The Minister of Education, Hon. 
Dr. Duncan McArthur, the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Hon. P. M. Dewan, and the three 
Deputy Ministers, J. F. Marsh, Dr. G. F. 
Rogers and W. R. Reek. A. Maclaren was 
appointed as Director of the plan. 

The Dominion Department of Labour was 
then approached for their co-operation in 
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financing and promoting the plan. This co- 
operation was accorded and the work for 
1941-42 was carried out under a Dominion- 


Provincial Inter-departmental Committee 
agreement. 

The co-operation of all the Churches, the 
YMC.A. Y.WC.A., other branches. and 


departments of the Provincial Government, 
Boards of Education, Teachers and others was 
then secured. All these groups co-operated 
and helped to make the plan a success in 
1941-42. 

- Farm Labour Service Force 


The Inter-departmental Committee early in 
1941, after considering fifteen or twenty names, 
organized its Farm Labour Service under the 
name of the Ontario Farm Service Force. 
This name parallels the name of Canada’s 
Overseas Military Forces viz. Canadian Active 
Service Force. By the adoption of this name 
the movement capitalized on the patriotic 
war sentiment which was manifest throughout 
the Province. . 

The Farm Service Force has now organized 
those who registered with it into six or seven 
Brigades according to the class of registrant. 
Anyone over 12 years of age who works on 
the farm or in the production of food is 
eligible for registration. The Force registers 
farmers, farmers’ wives, sons, daughters and 
hired men as well as village, town and city 
people who volunteer to help the farmer. 
All boys under 15 and girls under 16 must 
work on their own home farm or on some 
other farm selected by their parents and under 
their close supervision. Others over these 
ages may work at home, find their own job 
or be placed by the Ontario Farm Service 


Force. All registrants are known as Farm 
Service Volunteers. The Brigades are as 
follows :— 


(1) The Farm Cadet Brigade enrolls all 
young men, 15 years old and up to military 
age, and all those over that age who have 
been rejected for any of the Services and 
who are prepared to work on the farm in the 
production of food. Their chief work is 
seasonal work on mixed and dairy farms. 

(2) The Farmerette Brigade enrolls all 
young women 16 years old and up, in school, 
normal school, college, university, or other 
educational institutions and women teachers 
in these institutions. Their specialty is fruit, 
vegetable and truck farming. 

(3) The Women’s Land Brigade enrolls all 
women who are not in educational institutions 
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and volunteer for Farm Service and empha- 
sizes year round work on general, live stock, 
poultry and dairy farms. 

(4) The Boys of the Old Brigade enrolls 
middle aged and older men, many of them 
retired farmers or farm hands for year round 
or seasonal work on general and dairy farms. 


(5) The Holiday Service Brigade enrolls 
three classes of Farm Service Volunteers: (a) 
Those who give their summer holidays—say 
one to three or four weeks to help relatives, 
friends or other farmers particularly in haying, 
harvest, threshing, silo filling, potato or other 
harvesting operations; (b) those who, while 
working at some other occupation, give one 
day a week to nearby farmers in harvesting 
operations or (c) those who in small country 
towns close their stores and organize holidays 
(one, two or three days a week) and go out 
and help in harvest operations. 


(6) The Children’s Brigade enrolls all under 
16 years of age who on their own farms or 
on nearby farms participate in farm work 
including picking berries, hoeing, weeding, 
caring for gardens, etc. 

(7) The Farm Girls’ Brigade enrolls all farm 
young women up to 26 years of age not in 
school who undertake to help in various ways 
with the farm operations. Another will enroll 
during 1942-43 anyone not resident on the 
farm who undertakes to plan, plant, care for 
and harvest a vegetable garden at their own 
home or on an allotment. This Brigade will 
be called the Home Garden Brigade. 


The Land Army 


With this type of organization it can be seen 
that Ontario has organized a Land Army. 
According to the 1931 census the number of 
men, women, and children that was needed 
to care for the crops in Ontario was constituted 
as follows: Family workers—281,364; Per- 
manent workers—25,276; Temporary workers 
—123,144 or a total Army of 429,784. 

This army of 429,784, having been depleted 
by enlistment in Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Home Defence Forces, by engagement in 
construction and war industry, etc, the task 
of the Ontario Farm Service Force is to 
recruit reinforcements and replacements. For 
1941-42 the Force set for itself an objective 
of 10,000 placements for farm service and in 
the twelve months it has recorded placements 
of 23,000. 

The work was organized with a Field Force 
of Placement Officers, one in every three 
counties of the Province. The work of these 
Officers was: (1) to secure applications from 
farmers for help; (2) to investigate the home 
and the character of the farmers applying for 
help; (3) to visit Secondary Schools, Employ- 
ment Offices, County Departments of Agri- 
culture, and address public meetings to enroll 


as many volunteers for farm work as they 
could get; (4) Place these volunteers in 
selected farm homes where they would have 
the best chance to make good; (5) to keep 
in touch with these placements in order to 
see that no young person was exploited; (6) to 
adjust any difficulties that might arise with 
regard to hours, conditions, wages, etc. 

Each year in the late winter before place- 
ment began a survey has been made of the 
need for farm help. In 1940, the survey con- 
sisted of obtaining reports re: the situation 
from every Employment Office and County 
Department of Agriculture Representative 
in the Province. In 1941, 5,000 Survey forms 
were sent out, one to each Rural School 
Section in the Province. About 1,500 forms 
were returned, which indicated that the situa- 
tion was very serious. In 1942 a thorough 
organization of every County ‘is being under- 
taken with volunteer canvassers in every poll- 
ing subdivision to make a farm-to-farm canvass 
to find out all the labour resources, ma- 
chines, men, co-operative community organiza- 
tion, and the actual shortage of help. 

The help secured for Ontario Farmers in 
1941-42 when analysed shows the following 
distribution: 

Secondary School Students placed through 























Schools, Departments of Agriculture and 
O.FS.F. Placement Officers: 
YOUNG. MEN, «(5 ten Biles 6,454 
Young women....... 5,407 
Young men placed by 
HElG> BEALL scsi eh niece 1,900 
Day-by-day work.... 350 14,111 
Placed through Employ- 
ment Service of Can- 
ada Officers and in co- 
operation with O.F- 
S.F. Placement Offi- 
cers: 
Experienced men..... 4037 
Partly experienced 
TOC. o kete aac cee ate 1667 5,704 
Placed by O.F.S.F. Offi- 
cers Women’s Land 
Brigade: 
Monthly placements 95 
Day-by-day Work. 1,440 1,535 
Farm Service Force 
Camps: 
10 Girls’ Camps.... 998 
i-Goys, Camp... ui. 120 
Private Camps.... 123. 1,241 
Army (men_ released 
part time from Active . 
Service Force)....... 450 450 23,041 
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The Holiday Service Brigade encouraged 
men and women to spend their holidays doing 
farm work. It has not been possible to keep 
a record of the number enrolled, but the 
number is in the hundreds. 


The Army authorities were approached to 
grant leave to men in the Army to help in 
harvest operations. Certain concessions were 
made but since all men asking for agricultural 
leave had to give up Army pay, family 
allowances, hospitalization, insurance, etc., 
the number secured was very limited. 

The day-by-day work was done by indivi- 
duals who for one reason or another had to 
live at home but gathered at certain rendezvous 
on the outskirts of town or city where each 
morning they were picked up by the farnier 
and returned there in the evening. 

There was considerable evidence that many 
recruits for farm work were secured without 
their being registered in any of the agencies 
co-operating, but due to the publicity cam- 
paign conducted by the Ontario Farm Ser- 
vice Force. 

The experienced and partly experienced men 
were largely recruited through the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada Offices and County 
Department of Agriculture Offices with which 
the Ontario Farm Service Force co-operated. 


Plans for 1942 


The Ontario Farm Service Force is starting 
its 1942 program with an objective of 40,000 
placements between April 1, 1942, and March 
31, 1943. It plans to carry on along the same 
lines as last year increasing the number of 
Secondary School Students, enlarging its 
Women’s Land Brigade and experimenting in 
mobile units for harvesting, threshing and 
silo filling. 

Entrance and Secondary School Students. 
—Regulations governing the granting of De- 
partmental Certificates from Entrance to 
Honour Matriculation have been drawn up 
and sent out to Secondary School Principals 
and High School Entrance Boards. 

These regulations will permit students to 
leave school (without losing their year’s 
standing) after April 17 and in a few cases 
even as early as April 1 for two purposes viz. 
to enlist in Canadian Active Service Forces 
or to engage in farm work or its closely allied 
industries such as creamery, cheese factory, 
cannery and packing house. The conditions 
under which students may do either of these 
two things and still secure their year’s stand- 
ing and promotion are as follows: (a) They 
must be in regular attendance at school until 
the date released; (b) They shall score fifty 
per cent standing in all subjects required in 
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term work and exams; (c) They shall enlist 
or engage in farming for a term of at least 
thirteen weeks and until voluntarily released 
by the farmer employer. 


High School Entrance Boards may grant 
Entrance standing to students in Grade 8 on 
the recommendations of their principal when 
they fulfil similar conditions to the Secondary 
School Students as outlined above. 


Course of Preliminary Training for Inex- 
perienced Students—An outline course in- 
cluding lectures on the theory of farming, 
practical work in school, shop, garden, visits 
to farms, stables, dairies, etc., practical demon- 
strations in use of implements, exercises for 
making students physically fit, etc., has been 
prepared and issued by the Department of 
Education and in many schools is meeting with 
A special handbook for 
students has also been prepared for those 
who have never had any experience in farm 
work. 


Some teachers have questioned the advisa- 
bility of allowing students to leave school so 
early in the year because of the loss in 
education. On the other hand this plan may 
be a gain for education if there is taken into 
consideration the value of training in Demo- 
cracy involved in the self-discipline of farm 
work, the understanding of urban-rural re-~ 
lationships secured, the responsibility of the 
individual to the community which is de- 
veloped in rendering a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay, the co-ordination of body, 
mind and spirit in serving the social purpose 
of food production, and the realization of the 
value of time, work and money. 


The Organization of Camps in Fruit and 
Vegetable Areas—In sections where farming 
is carried on intensively such as fruit, vege- 
table and truck gardening areas, the method 
of setting up Government financed camps to 
house young women has been found to be the 
best method of meeting the fruit and vege- 
table growers’ labour problem. 

Eleven of these camps were established in 
1941. As many more will be established in 
1942. These camps are set up to accom- 
modate up to 60 young men or women. The 
discipline, recreation, feeding and housing 


arrangements are directed by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association or the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The labour 


distribution is handled by O.F.S.F. Placement 
Officers and a Labour Secretary in each camp. 
Workers are paid by the farmer at going 
wages in the district but not less than a 
minimum hourly wage agreed on at a growers’ 
meeting before the opening of the camp. 
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At a preliminary meeting of growers in a 
district where it is believed that such a 
camp is needed the particular needs of the 
district are discussed, e.g.. minimum wages, 
“piece rates, conditions of work, etc. Every 
grower is then required to fill out a labour 
requirements survey. These surveys are 
charted and graphed. The placement officer 
and the local committee in charge then 
review the situation, decide on the opening 
date and the number of helpers required at 
the opening of the camp. 


An unemployment insurance fund is estab- 
lished in each camp district to which each 
grower contributes 10 cents per worker per 
day used. This fund is drawn on to supple- 
ment the board of any worker who is unem- 
ployed because of scarcity of work and is 
operated as follows: Any worker who has 
four days’ work or more in a week pays full 
board money ($4.50 a week for girls and $5 a 
week for boys) for every day less than four 
that he works, one-quarter of the board 
amount is drawn from the fund and paid to 
the Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A. for board. In this 
way workers may be held in camp through 
the slack period, room and board free. 


The camp of 60 workers is staffed with a 
director, cook and three assistants. A labour 
secretary is also placed in every camp, whose 
duty it is to distribute the labour as equit- 
ably as possible, see that every worker is 
steadily employed, adjust difficulties as they 
arise between worker and farmer, see that 
both worker and farmer are fairly treated. 


A program of recreation ‘and entertain- 
ment is planned by the director and the 
elected camp council of workers. 

The grower telephones his requirements 
each evening and calls for his workers by car 
or truck each morning and returns them in 
the evening. Morning and evening meals are 
served in camp and workers make their own 
lunch in the morning to be taken with them 
and eaten on the farm where they are 
employed. 

The camps run from April 1 to October 15 
varying within these outside dates according 
to local needs. 


These camps have been set up some under 
canvas, others in rented houses, remodelled 
barns, public schools, high schools, parish 
halls, fruit packing houses, fall fair grounds 
and buildings, ete. 

A plentiful supply of good sanitary drink- 
ing water is necessary. A water system is 


installed, washing room facilities arranged 
for, jacket stoves and hot water tanks are 
part of the equipment. Wherever possible 
electric light and electricity for cooking pur- 
poses are installed. 


Method of Placement 


Farm workers are supplied to farmers in 
one or other of the following ways: 


(1) By individual placement on farms 
where room and board is furnished in addi- 
tion to cash wages. 

(2) By placement in small groups from 2 
to 20 where suitable living conditions are 
provided. 

(3) By government organized camps of 
workers up to 60 in number as _ outlined 
above. 


(4) Through day-by-day work. 
(5) Through mobile units of men for hay- 
ing, harvest, canning, etc. 


All types of farming have been served 
through one or other of these methods in- 
cluding general farming, dairying, livestock, 
hog farming, poultry, flax, fruit, vegetable 
and-truck farming. Many cannery workers 
have also been secured. 


Uniforms, Badges, Awards 


A system of recognition has been worked 
out and includes the following: 


(1) A crest with the name ‘Farm Service 
Force” and motto “We Lend a Hand” a 
Union Jack and the Ontario Coat of Arms 
superimposed is presented to every registrant. 


(2) The crest is accompanied with a card 
containing the code of the Ontario Farm 
Service Force. 

(3) Uniforms for farm cadets, farmerettes, 
and-women’s land brigade are prescribed with 
shoulder, sleeve and hat badges. The wear- 
ing of these is not compulsory except in 
camp. 

(4) The work uniform is blue overalls,, 
white blouse and red bandanna for girls and 
blue shirts and straw hats for boys. 

(5) Chevrons for six months or one 
season’s work are presented to be worn on 
the sleeve of the dress uniform. 

(6) Certificates of achievement will be 
presented at public gatherings in schools, etc., 
in the fall to those who have participated in 
the work. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Weekly Half-Holiday for Motor Vehicle Business in British Columbia— 
Lumbermen’s Wages in New Brunswick—Quebec Minimum Wages 
—Teachers’. Pensions in Alberta and British Columbia— 
Licensing of Hairdressers in Manitoba 


RITISH Columbia has exempted the 
businesses of motor vehicle dealers from 
the Weekly Half-holiday Act but has required 
them to observe Saturday as a half-holiday. 
Four Quebec minimum wage orders have been 
renewed and one amended to provide a 10 
per cent increase in minimum wage rates for 
stationary enginemen. Several by-laws passed 
under the Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act have been amended and a regulation 
governing voluntary increases of contributions 
to the Teachers’ Pension Fund in British 
Columbia has been made. Manitoba has 
passed regulations for the licensing of hair- 
dressers. A revised wage scale for three classes 
of forest workers has been issued by the New 
Brunswick Forest Operations Commission. 
The Regional War Labour Board for that 
province has approved the revised scale and 
set an upper limit on the wages of these 
workers. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


Amendments in certain by-laws passed under 
this Act (Lapour Gazerre, 1939, p. 1230; 1940, 
pp. 243, 446; 1941; pp. 188, 958) were gazetted 
March 14. By-law 4 is amended to place a 
pensioner who accepts a teaching appointment 
in an institution in the same position as a 
retired teacher who accepts re-employment in 
the schools. For such persons the pension will 
cease during the period of re-employment if 
it exceeds ten days in any one month, and 
the pension will be re-computed when the 
employment ends to allow for additional 
service and any additional contributions. 

By amendments to by-laws 12 and 13 claims 
for a refund of contributions in the case of 
contributors who die before retiring or who 
reach retirement age before serving long 
enough to qualify for a pension must now be 
submitted within a time limit of one year. 
By-law 5 is amended to provide that claims 
for the amount of the monthly payment unpaid 
for the month in which the pensioner died 
must be made within six months of the date of 
death. In the case of deceased pensioners or 
contributors such claims could formerly be 
made only by the estate or the next-of-kin. 
They may now also be submitted by the widow 
or widower of the pensioner or contributor. 


British Columbia Teachers’ 


The Commissioner of Teachers’ Pensions 
has issued a regulation gazetted March 26 
specifying the amount by which teachers may 


Pensions Act 


voluntarily increase their monthly contribu- 
tion to the Teachers’ Pension Fund in order 
to provide themselves with a larger retire-- 
ment annuity. One or more dollars may be 
added to the monthly statutory contribution 
of 4 per cent of the teacher’s salary, or ‘the 
contributor may add an amount which together 
with the statutory contribution will yield a 
retirement annuity of $10 per month or any 
multiple of $10. 


British Columbia Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


Three types of motor vehicle dealers in the 
city of Victoria and the municipalities of 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich have been 
declared exempt from the weekly half-holiday 
provisions of this Act but are required to 
observe a half-holiday on Saturday. The 
order gazetted March 26 covers shops engaged 
in repairing motor vehicles, those which sell 
motor car parts at wholesale and those which 
sell new motor vehicles. These shops must be 
closed to customers on Saturdays between 
1 p.m. and 12 midnight and no employer may 
require or permit his employees to remain in 
such shops after 1.30 p.m. on that day. Repair 
shops and those engaged in selling new motor 
vehicles may retain one or more persons on 
the premises after 1.30 p.m. to perform services 
and’ repairs which are immediately necessary 
for the operation of a motor vehicle and which 
can ordinarily be performed within a half-hour. 
Cars may be accepted for storage or released 
from storage and used motor vehicles may be 
sold or demonstrated on Saturday afternoon, 


Manitoba Hairdressers Act 


Regulations relating to the licensing of hair- 
dressers issued under this Act were gazetted 
March 21 and are to be in effect from April 1, 
1942, They are applicable tq Winnipeg, 
St. Boniface, St. Vital, Fort Garry, St. 
James, East and West Kildonan, Tuxedo, 
Transcona, and Brooklands. 

Licences may be granted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour to master hairdressers, 
operators and improvers. The proprietor of 
every hairdressing establishment or one of the 
partners if it is run on a partnership basis 
must hold a master hairdresser’s licence. All 
the employees must be licensed as operators 
or improvers. A master hairdresser who em- 
ploys an unlicensed person as a hairdresser 
may have his licence revoked or suspended. 

The Board of Examiners provided for in 
the Act may withold a licence unless it is 
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satisfied that the applicant is qualified as a 
hairdresser and, in the case of a master hair- 
dresser, that the premises in which the business 
is to be carried on are suitable for the pur- 
pose. Hach application must be accompanied 
by a medical certificate dated not more than 
two weeks prior to filing declaring the appli- 
cant to be free from any communicable or 
contagious disease. The licence fee for a 
master hairdresser is $5, for an operator, $2 
and for an improver $1. All licences expire on 
April 30 of each year. 

These regulations must be posted in a 
conspicuous place in each establishment. A 
licence may be revoked or suspended for 
failure to comply with them. 


New Brunswick Forest Operations Commis- 
sion Act 


The Forest Operations Commission has 
raised the minimum wage rates for stream- 
drivers, boomers and: sorters above those set 
a year ago (Lasour GazerTe, 1941, p. 435). 
‘The new order gazetted and effective April 1, 
1942, increases the average piece-work rate 
for stream-drivers from $3.25 to $3.50 a day 
with board. Wages paid to cooks, foremen, 
bookkeepers and clerks are not to be included 
in computation of the average rate, nor are 
these groups covered by the order. 

Hourly. minimum rates for boomers and 
sorters are raised from 324 cents to 35 cents 
without board; but the employer is still per- 
mitted to deduct from each worker’s wages 
a maximum of 50 cents a day if he supplies 
board, 

Payment of these rates is subject to the 
condition that no cost-of-living bonus shall be 
payable to such workmen for the balance of 
1942. Requirements as to the keeping of 


Labour Laws Relaxed in 


In the United States labour laws applying 
to women’s hours of work in manufacturing 
- industries have been relaxed in many states. 
There are 21 states having laws or orders that 
provide a maximum of 48 hours a week (or 
less) for manufacturing industries; 12 states 
that prohibit night work for women during 
certain hours; and 20 states that provide 1 day 
rest in 7 (in addition all but 4 other states 
have no-Sunday-work laws). 


General acts passed in Maine give the 
Governor broad emergency powers to utilize 
all the manpower and material resources of 
the state. In Massachusetts the Governor 
may suspend any law, rule, or regulation affect- 
ing the employment of persons. 


New action by legislatures to meet the war 
emergency includes: Passage in New York 
of a law enabling the Department of Labour 
to issue permits waiving legal provisions as to 
work hours of women 18 years of age or over 


records, the audit of payrolls and investiga- 
tions by the Fair Wage Officer remain un- 
changed. 

The Regional War Labour Board for New 
Brunswick has approved the revised scale of 
minimum wages and set an upper limit on 
wages for forest operators. Employers may 
not pay more than $3.75 a day with board to 
stream-drivers, nor more than 374 cents an 
hour without board to boomers and sorters 
unless their highest rates for similar work in 
1941 exceeded these amounts. In that event 
they may pay the 1941 rates. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A correction gazetted March 21 in the 
English version of article 2 of Order 5 (re- 
vised) concerning the silk tetxile industry 
(Lasour GazEeTTE, 1988, p. 985) makes the 
English and, French versions agree in de- 
claring the order not applicable to establish- 
ments which manufacture only tissues or 
fabrics of not more than twelve inches in 
widih. 

An amendment in Order 6 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 624) gazetted March 28 has increased 
by 10 per cent the minimum rates for 
stationary enginemen in the city and district 
of Montreal and in the municipalities within 
a five-mile radius of the Island of Montreal. 

By notices gazetted March 28, Orders 5 
and 6 have both been renewed for one year 
dating from April 1 and April 15 respectively 
and Order 15 concerning the packing and 
grading of wastepaper (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 1236) has been extended to April 8, 
1943. An order gazetted April 4 renews until 
April 1, 1948 Order 4 covering industries to 
which special orders do not apply. (LaABouR 
GazeTTE, 1938, p. 512). 


U.S.A. to meet Emergency 


(effective only during the war); in New Jersey 
of an amendment to the night work law per- 
mitting the Governor to suspend it “in time 
of war or other serious emergency”; in Virginia 
permitting employers on war work to employ 
women 18 and over for 10-56 hours instead 
of the 9-48 limit in the law, limited to the 
duration of a war contract and conditions of 
work must safeguard health. 

In Pennsylvania the Industrial Board ruled 
that employers “actively participating in the 
defence program” may secure permits to 
employ women over 21 “beyond the 8-44 hour 
maximum on 54 days. The basic law provides 
for time and a half pay beyond the 44 hours, 
with a limit to 48 hours a week. The Cali- 
fornia law requires time and a half for night 
work, but new orders have been pending. In 
Indiana the Commissioner of Labour 
announced he would relax enforcement of the 
night work law, but would investigate indi- 
vidual cases. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Appointment of New Chief Commissioner—Second Meeting of National 
Employment Committee—Insurance Registration—Report of 


Employment and Claims Offices—Employment conditions 
at the end of March 


HE appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
to succeed the late Dr. Joseph Sirois 
was announced by the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on March 17. 
The new Chief Commissioner is Louis J. 
Trottier, formerly Treasurer of the General 
Trust Company of Canada, Montreal. With 
the two other Commissioners, R. J. Tallon and 
Allan M. Mitchell, Mr. Trottier will be 
responsible for administering the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan throughout Canada. 

Since the death of Dr. Sirois, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, has been carrying on as Acting Chief 
Commissioner. . Through the period of 
organization, Mr. MacNamara with his asso- 
“ciates and staff efficiently performed a very 
difficult task, and will in future carry on his 
duties as Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

The new Chief Commissioner is prominent 
in business and professional circles. In addi- 
tion to performing the duties of Treasurer of 
the General Trust Company of Canada, he 
has been for a number of years Professor of 
Fiscal and Fiduciary Accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. As such he has taken 
an active interest in the establishment and 
development of the administrative and 
accounting branch of the High School of 
Commerce, Montreal. Mr. Trottier is Secre- 
tary of Le Cercle Universitaire of Montreal. 

The opening of the fiscal year was marked 
by a re-registration of all insurable employees 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
as well as the registration of those not in 
insurable classes employed in industry. New 
books for the fiscal year 1942-43 are also being 
issued. 


National Employment Committee 


The second meeting of the National 
Employment Committee, established under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act as an advisory 
body on employment matters to the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, was held 
in Ottawa on Wednesday, March 18, 1942. 
Mr. Tom Moore, Chairman of the Committee, 
presided and introduced a new member, Mrs. 
C. H. Thorburn, O.BE., of Ottawa, appointed 
by the Commission to represent the Canadian 
Welfare Council. The appointment of Mrs. 
Thorburn brings the membership of the Com- 
mittee to nine, two of whom are women. 

Dr. Allon Peebles, Executive Director of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


and V. C. Phelan, Chief Employment Officer, 
outlined the Employment Service, its estab- 
lishment, personnel and methods of function- 
ing. 

The committee considered the establishment 
of Regional Committees. The Unemployment 
Insurance Act provides that Regional Com- 
mittees shall be established to act in am 
advisory capacity and assist in the Com- 
mission’s Employment Service work in each 
of the five Regional Committees. The five 
Regional Committees of Canada, for pur- 
poses of administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act are: Maritime Provinces; 
Quebec; Ontario, west to a line drawn 
approximately through Lake Nipigon to Hud- 
son Bay; the remainder of Ontario and the 
three Prairie Provinces; British Columbia. 

The discussion resulted in recommendations 
to the Commission respecting the numbers 
and personnel of each of these Regional Com- 
mittees, it being suggested that the Executive 
Committee of the National Employment 
Committee could assist the Commission in 
respect to the appointment of the Regional 
Committees. 

In accordance with a previous decision that 
the National Employment Committee would 
convene at intervals of three months, it was 
decided to hold the next meeting about the 
middle of June. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from the district offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that 159,441 employers and 2,674,404 employees 
have registered throughout Canada. Hereto- 
fore, the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has issued figures of the numbers of 
books requisitioned by employers for their 
employees. Commencing this.month it is 
the intention of the Commission to publish 
figures regarding the number of employees 
registered... 

A progress report of registration of em- 
ployers and employees on March 31, 1942 con- 
tained the following figures: 


Employers Employees 


Region Registered Registered 
British Columbia .. 13,316 219,391 
(PRAILIC Jo. 4 Vg aek sche 28,665 364,448 
Ontarto. .LPOUIee.4 «2 60,804 1,060,657 
Quebec. 20920) A 44 904 823,242 
Maritime .......... 11,752 206,666 

159,441 2,674,404 
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Report of Employment and Claims Offices for February, 1942 


The volume of business transacted by 
Employment and Claims Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission for the 
month of February, as indicated by the 
average daily placements effected, showed a 
gain of more than 11 per cent over that of 
the previous month, but a loss of nearly 29 
per cent from February, 1940. Under the 
former comparison, increased placements were 
reported in manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation, trade and mining, that in the last 
named group being minor only, while a sub- 
stantial decline took place in logging and 
nominal decreases in agriculture, finance and 
services. When compared with February a 
year ago, large reductions in placements were 
recorded in construction, services and logging, 
as well as a moderate decline in agriculture; 
however these losses were partly offset by 
improvement shown in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, trade, finance and mining, the most 
noteworthy of which was in manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered, each month, at em- 
ployment offices throughout Canada. It will 
be seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to ap- 
plications rose sharply during February, 1942, 
standing at 61-1 and 49-7 respectively, in 
comparison with ratios of 58-4 and 43-4 in 
January and with 49-5 and 46:0 in February a 
year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during February, 
1942, was 1,148, as compared with 1,033 during 
the preceding month and with 1,413 in Feb- 
ruary last year. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 1,879, in 
comparison with 1,933 in Jahuary, 1942, and 
with 2,851 during February, 1941. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
February, 1942, was 934, of which 615 were 
in regular employment and 319 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 839 during the 
preceding month. Placements in February 
last year averaged 1,313 daily, consisting of 
840 placements in regular and 473 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of February, 1942, the 
offices of the Commission referred 24,725 per- 
sons to vacancies and effected a total of 22,- 
410 placements. Of these, the placements in 


regular employment were 14,747, of which 
11,436 were male and 3,311 female, while 
placements in casual work totalled 7,663. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 17,296 for men and 10,250 for women, a 
total of 27,546, while applications for work 
numbered 45,075, of which 31,897 were from 
men and 13,178 from women. Reports for 
January, 1942, showed 26,823 positions avail- 
able, 50,250 applications made and 21,801 
placements effected, while in February, 1941, 
there were recorded 33,889 vacancies, 68,417 
applications for work and 31,489 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1932, to date:— 








Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 

1932) 0 Sere oe 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1933 vcenee. See PL 170,576 181,521 352,097 
10849. ee eee ee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
VO35. oa eee cate 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
AOS Geass cote ee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LUE Y Bin SASSeR An och rae 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS ee ahs 8 ae, ee 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
LOSOR A ok a. sc eee ers 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
A940 scence ers can ee 320,090 155,016 475,106 
194 Rete eee 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
1942 (2 months)....... 28, 988 15, 223 44,211 





Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp IsLAND 


There were increases of nearly 16 per cent 
and 52 per cent, respectively, in the number 
of vacancies offered through employment 
and claims offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during February, 1942, when 
compared with the previous month and with 
February a year ago. Placements, likewise, 
were over 14 per cent higher than in January 
and almost 50 per cent in excess of those 
recorded during the corresponding month of 
1941. When comparing placements by indus- 
trial divisions during the period under review 
with those of February last year, the most 
important increases were recorded in manu- 
facturing, construction and services, a slight 
gain in transportation being more than offset 
by a decline in logging. Changes in other 
groups were small. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were: services 1,290; construction 1,020 and 
manufacturing 564. During the month 1,600 
men and 162 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


During the month of February, positions 
offered in New Brunswick were nearly 3 per 
cent more numerous than in January, but 30 
per cent below those recorded during the cor- 
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responding month a year ago. Placements 
were almost 17 per cent above those of the 
preceding month, but nearly 40 per cent 
fewer than in February, 1941. Compara- 
tively heavy reductions in placements under 
the second comparison were reported in ser- 
vices and construction, minor gains only 
being shown in all other groups. The major- 
ity of placements recorded during the month 
were in the following industries: services 
366; trade 83; manufacturing 49; logging 45 
and construction 43. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 152 of men and 52 
of women. 
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transportation 171. There were 979 men and 
468 women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment and claims 
offices in Ontario in February were only 
fractionally higher than during the preceding 
month and one per cent below those of Feb- 
ruary, 1941. Placements, too, were slightly 
above the number reported in January, but 
over 9 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing period a year. ago. A large decline in 
placements from February last year took 
place in construction and together with 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Vacancies - -- ------ 


Applications Placements—o—o—o—o—o—0 





\ 


Eee ee ee 
COALS CPA 
S000 cABK\”, S97 NM RBBORE SERRE 
NATIT TTT Tee eT 
NEP EEE EL EL EE EEE EEE EEE 
Se Se eSB Sane eee ee 
pee mee | URI Tock SEE Ts Pree] 14 POMBE lb ts | cl fs Bs fi oa 
peel eo|a eae] Viale elle). |RSS | ec eels | Spare 
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QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as shown by 
orders listed at employment and _ claims 
offices in Quebec during February, was almost 
36 per cent above that of the preceding 
month, but 67 per cent less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1941. Placements were 103 per cent 
above those of January, but over 80 per cent 
fewer than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. All industrial divisions, except 
transportation, showed declines in placements 
from February last year, the greatest reduc- 
tions being reported in services, construc- 
tion and logging, followed by a smaller loss 
in manufacturing. Groups in which most of 
the placements were effected were: services 
718; manufacturing 497; construction 483 and 
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smaller losses in logging and _ agriculture 
accounted for the decrease in the province as 
a whole, although these losses were partly 
offset by a moderate gain in manufacturing 
and small advances in services, transportation 
and trade. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: services 3,705; manufacturing 
2,666; construction 1,385; logging 892; trade 
551; transportation 309 and agriculture 192. 
Regular placements numbered 4,738 of men 
and 1,616 of women. 


MANITOBA 


During February, vacancies offered through 
employment and claims offices in Manitoba 
were over 26 per cent fewer than in Janu- 
ary, but nearly 32 per cent in excess of Feb- 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1942 








Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 








Offices 

during 

period 
Prince Edward Island............... 12 
Charlottetow2.. ss. cceon em eas 12 
Nova Scotia ac, Acie tees eee 3,255 
ATH GPR aascdecied 3s oe 52 
EQN AX ots tora A eineetee eters crn 1,263 
Kentville)... Soke ese ee 78 
NewiGlasvows..cstemusectioee: <tc 1,130 
Sydneysck. crs eee eee ee 624 
14 
G4 
726 
7 
Chatham 4 Si PEE. eed 104 
Hdmurndstons se eeenc eee ii 
Moncton: ..o.dcettes sn ee eee ae 290 
Paint. Johnie... cee 318 
Quebec. 3h fete eee 3,889 
Chicoutimi<-o eee ae 392 
DTrimmond villess.casec eee. 67 
EAD DY sereredrseersto van meteors rcearnte 84 
sete SE SHS 0 Be eee 28 
J OMOLEO Is f kn Asaitecns See a ees 0 
Tiachines-. 2.3. « soche s eee rete eee 47 
Deni ttt PAE Me ee SS. oe Soe Sect ae 5 
Matane’... Gras. dst apenas « 60 
Montreal: 58... 4i5272 ee eniee eee 1,789 
Quebec Un Askikou akc ate | aes ee 245 
ROW Nites toot. cans oe eee 127 
DEMOCRAT ER Sac cecds sorter oct ewes 64 
Bt Jeromerstii nck Sa eee aes ee 39 
Shawinigan Valls 2c ee openers tee 124 
Sherbrookesi3.¢ £24 eee ne 469 
SGCLS 22 coer eo 5 
Thetford Mines 202 
Three Rivers 70 
Val d’Or 13 
Valley field 20 

Verdun 3 
Ontario 11,298 
Barrie 207 
Belleville 106 
Brantford 209 
Brockville 132 
hatham lil 
Cornwall--3< 45.22 eee 61 
oruebrances 2.0: .. 1 at Roteee ee eee 21 
HGr te Walliain acc ccs; ee eee oe 190 
GalGe Bete to. teres cece nee tere 156 
Guelphrtsto.sen te. tee een ae 207 
Ine tones rane eee 1,296 
URGES Va)? -wiede Mee tear Od.h AA tie Bhat bane ss ced 13 
Ran Paton jes a CL ee 494 
Woteheners.3 utes eet oi eee 449 
WANGSAY cea c lacie ones ave oe 123 
BL. On One: eet ose, eee 545 
New? Ononto..7.: swe Gee ee 166 
Niataratlallsyees..c settle. cee 281 
Nort hy Baya... eae eee sacar tee 230 
Orillia bi eee oc tee eres 63 
Oshawartew...seee... ee eee 533 
Obtawaigt es... the eee: Ae ee ee 591 
Owentsounds te ct con ae eee 59 
Pemibrokercaud. seat fae Eee 197 
‘Peter borouehs<. a..ssnde en eee ee 198 
‘Port Arohur em eee tone ee 484 
St: i\Catharines*;;.) 8c. tla Seen pe eee 528 
St: Whomasit.)% - as 5ys0. eee eee 120 
Barnign..§. 24%. ces sane. toe eee 147 
Sault StelMarie::>. Since see ee 227 
RIVA GOO Arey iat ts ahah eek ee) eee 74 
Ptratiord. eect te ee ee 119 
Sudbury. es saeco ee 190 
AMivsborth icp ee, eet ee eS: 366 
WLOLONLOtS cores an toe eee ee 1,651 
Weollatids.. 20 Re ee a ee 109 
Wan GASOILA ces. dete, ct okt eee 451 
VVQOGSCOCK = tact cre ate ecient. ere 194 
MANNODA aes. ee ee ee 25363 
Brandon: 82). Bice... eee 207 
Datiphin.;. seat ceteaue ce eae ee 102 
Stn Hyon. tos «Gls chcacete. ee 11 
Portave la Prairies....c2. 5.0.8 ote 50 
WinhipGe rh etc eer een ee 1,993 


4,066 


Applicants 
Placed 
Referred 
Be ss Regular } Casual 
12 9 2 
ibe 9 He 
3,095 1,753 1,339 
52 4 48 
1,197 Satire 819 
58 56 2 
1,068 795 Die 
622 429 191 
4 4 0 
94 88 6 
633 204 424 
3 0 3 
104 Dai 77 
4 4 0 
255 73 177 
267 100 167 
2,719 1,447 570 
318 240 5 
oo 41 0 
74 49 0 
14 15 0 
0 0 0 
47 0 47 
5 1 4 
52 48 1 
908 279 260 
185 111 22 
76 66 10 
36 19 0 
6 6 0 
121 121 0 
504 198 202 
5 2 3 
197 158 0 
76 60 16 
a2 12 0 
16 16 0 
14 5 0 
10,587 6,354 3,481 
106 88 8 
106 78 28 
264 151 55 
145 127 18 
87 65 22 
53 47 3 
8 7 0 
180 127 44 
217 136 11 
214 168 0 
1,080 457 610 
16 9 7 
426 396 30 
445 313 133 
120 84 | 35 
489 156 224 
98 51 47 
228 147 58 
197 153 39 
67 47 2 
352 179 173 
419 185 204 
146 122 24 
197 184 13 
187 156 30 
547 542 7) 
644 240 213 
109 64 3835 
136 73 63 
158 116 24 
59 50 9 
167 114 31 
179 146 22 
307 234 73 
1,683 619 1,064 
134 107 5 
422 251 91 
195 165 30 
25185 1,417 549 
173 112 58 
74 55 19 
5 4 0 
26 24 1 
1,857 E222 471 


3,287 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1942—Cone. 
Se 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 

: Un- place- 

Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 

-| Reported| Unfilled tered Referred end of same 
during end o during to period period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 1941 
Saskatchewan....................... $15 361 1,783 898 450 304 1,583 577 
HSE VAD Com nT. Letce PRN is ote: 0 40 4 1 1 0 30 7 
MooserJawisls “SIGS aalht.. Cue «20% 171 23 283 173 97 30 147 93 
INorth-Battleforden = 22s. sec hs ucboc:- 22 13 27 12 6 2 40 11 
PMC AIDERGR i. dave.» ste xe? 137 103 191 150 63 59 89 48 
RUG SNA 5s IE EE» ah cs 205 12 561 201 97 104 Dot 155 
Saskatoon Rings raed eeeuttneaye an; eon 186 101 482 Ty waco 54 467 134 
Siva GuLrenteer cms. cae oe ee 37 36 31 26 10 16 190 25 
VerWeyburn. 3... cioetremerte. J. ate 87 12 78 83 56 22 5 50 
ORICON A eras are ee te ee ee 79 ral 126 133 57 17 78 54 
PAUDOE Gate ccf) wee eee lh md Ede OE 1,661 191 2,473 1,749 1,207 247 1,686 1,507 
GSISAaRY a carsey . cote ed os PS 863 114 1,269 923 549 161 982 436 
Deurmohollon m= eo Feta see, 3 0 12 5 5 0 19 6 
i dironton.s: se at ee RON: 590 36 893 608 535 63 438 929 
Lethioridgest0xjh08. eye: ah: 122 By 183 $8 58 8 154 54 
Miedicmorlat ame & cute ccee een a 83 4 116 115 69 15 93 - 82 
British Columbia............... ABU s 3,427 565 5,262 2,899 1,906 747 3,843 1,288 
cert OOP Sree df severe te ts Sark ee 6 0 104 65 53 12 57 37 
TRGIOWNAL Mie eR eee. re ee 15 ff 38 40 9 0 GO kya crear 
IN ANAM ONG 2) hae ee tte eR 259 1 258 249 236 11 123 268 
UNI SOME Crane Lk: cages Tea a aed 23 14 46 10 7 4 62 4 
INewr Westminster... 2... croolec.. - 139 51 257 133 64 a8} 332 55 
IPRIMCeMUpOLti ees. pute eee eee. ke 392 11 388 340 312 13 76 81 
Vancouver ik, 1 RE as ely Aeaiod ie ARENT, 1,574 456 2,973 1,251 706 382 2,650 411 
WACTORIQSRE arestiey. eo cincr eee 960 25 1,198 811 519 292 483 432 
(COTE Eel crepe pa hare eee Seba Sale 27,546 7,084 45,075 24,725 14,747 7,663 82,211 20,157 
Mion retest... Sore tebe cen ys rhe 17, 296 4,491 31,897 15, 660 11,436 3, 187 24,159 15,249 
NVOMener eer rr eo rn rene ert ere 9 10, 250 2,548 13,178 9,065 Siena 4,476 8,052 4,908 
* 814 Placements effected by offices now closed. 
ruary, 1941. Placements declined almost 22 ALBERTA 


per cent from January, but increased nearly 
3 per cent over the corresponding month a 
year ago. When a comparison of placements 
by industries was made with February last 
year, gains were reported in logging and 
manufacturing, but these were more than 
offset by declines in construction and agri- 
culture. Small changes only were reported 
in all other groups. Industries in which em- 
ployment was found for more than 100 work- 
ers included: services 672; logging 612 and 
manufacturing 341. During the month 1,178 
men and 239 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received in Saskatchewan during Feb- 
ruary, were nearly 29 per cent less numerous 
than in the preceding month and almost 11 
per cent below those of the corresponding 
period a year ago. There was a decline in 
placements of nearly 38 per cent when com- 
pared with January and of 18 per cent in 
comparison with those of February, 1941. 
Moderate decreases in placements from the 
corresponding month last year were reported 
In services and agriculture and a small gain 
in logging. Changes in other groups were 
negligible. The majority of placements dur- 
ing the month were recorded in services and 
numbered 465. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 258 of men and 192 of 


women. 
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Employment and claims offices in Alberta 
were notified in February of nearly 16 per 
cent fewer vacancies than in January and 
almost 9 per cent fewer than in February, 
1941. Placements also recorded a loss of 14 
per cent from the preceding month and of 
15 per cent from the corresponding period 
last year. Reduced placements in logging, 
agriculture, services and manufacturing 
accounted for the decline from February, 
1941, although a fair gain was shown in con- 
struction, as well as small mcreases in min- 
ing and trade. Placements by industrial 
groups included: services 461; logging 393; 
construction 257 and agriculture 152. There 
were 1,002 men and 205 women placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as shown by 
calls received at Employment and Claims. 
Offices in British Columbia during Febru- 
ary, were over 24 per cent above those of 
January, 1942, and nearly 26 per cent more 
numerous than the number reported in 
February, 1941. Placements showed an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the previous month, 
but a decrease of nearly 2 per cent when 
compared with those of February a year 
ago. The reduction in placements from the 
corresponding month of 1941 was greatest in 
construction and services, with a minor loss 
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also being shown in agriculture. Improve- 
ment, however, was noted in manufacturing, 
logging and trade, although none of these 
gains was outstanding. Industrial groups in 
which the majority of placements were made 
were :—services 974; manufacturing 601; con- 
_ struction 553 and logging 277. During the 
month 1,529 men and 877 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1942, the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission effected 14,747 placements in regular 
employment, 1,476 of which were of persons 
to whom was granted the reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 616 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 860 to other provinces. The rate given, 
which is 2:5 cents per mile for coach tickets, 
tax extra, where the fare is at least $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the employment offices who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


In Quebec province during February, Rouyn 
despatched one bushman and one handyman 
to Val d’Or. In Ontario, transfers at the 
reduced rate were 417 in number, all: pro- 
vincial, the majority of these workers being 
transferred by the Port Arthur office to points 
within its own territory and consisting of 
196 bushmen, 47 teamsters, 23 carpenters, 12 
cooks, 10 cookees, 5 sawmill. labourers, 4 
drillers, 2 bakers, 2 blacksmiths, 2 handymen, 
2 machine men, 2 mechanics, one camp clerk, 
one foreman, one mucker, one pipe fitter, one 
powder man, one steam fitter and 36 labour- 
ers for the Hydro Electric. Fort William 
and Sudbury, together, also directed 59 per- 
sons to localities within their own zones, the 
former sending 34 bushmen, 6 teamsters, one 
blacksmith, and one cookee and the latter 
11 bushmen, 3 cookees, 2 sawmill hands and 
one truck driver. In addition, North Bay 
sent to Sudbury 2 mill hands; to Sault 
Ste. Marie, 2 bricklayers and to Timmins, one 
cook, while Sudbury forwarded to Hamilton 
3 trainees and Windsor sent to Barrie one 
steamfitter. The labour movement in 
Manitoba consisted of the despatch of 10 men 


provincially and 684 interprovincially. Of 
the first named, two labourers and one bush- 
man journeyed from Dauphin to points 
within its own territory and 4 miners, 2 farm 
hands and one bushman from Winnipeg to 
centres covered by the Winnipeg office. The 
entire interprovincial transferral of men also 
emanated from Winnipeg and was as follows: 
—To Fort William, one bushman; to Kenora, 
one cook; to Port Arthur, 488 bushmen, 29 
cookees, 28 carpenters, 17 miners, 17 teamsters, 
13 cooks, 11 truck drivers, 4 mechanics, 3 pipe 
fitters, 2 foremen, 2 engineers, 2 dragline 
operators, one powder man, one oiler, one 
fireman, one machine helper, one mucker, 
one shovel operator and 47 labourers for the 
Hydro Electric; to Prince Albert, one cookee 
and to Yorkton, 10 bushmen and 2 cookees. 
In Saskatchewan, 136 transfers were issued, 
all for bushmen travelling to centres outside 
the province, 7 going from Saskatoon to 
Dauphin, 6 from Saskatoon to Sault Ste. 
Marie and 123 from Regina to Port Arthur. 
Alberta certificates numbered 226, of which 
186 were provincial and 40 interprovincial. 
For the former the despatching office was 
Edmonton, the destination, areas within its 
own territory, the occupations of those thus 
benefiting by the reduced rate, 122 bushmen, 
19 miners, 8 mill hands, 5 cookees, 4 teamsters, 
4 muckers, 3 cooks, 2 swampers, 2 welders, 2 
flunkeys, 2 labourers (oil refinery) one watch- 
man, one chokerman, one machinist, one 
diesel engineer, one waitress, one stock keeper, 
one skinner (oil refinery) and 5 mine labour- 
ers. Edmonton also forwarded to Prince 
Rupert 22 bushmen, 3 chokermen, 3 lumber 
handlers, 3 swampers, one cook, one teamster 
and one mill hand and Calgary directed to 
Victoria 4 riveters, one holder-on (ship 
industry) and one sheet metal improver. 
Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
British Columbia was one man bound for 
Kamloops from Vancouver for employment in 
the logging industry. 

Of the 1,476 workers who profited by the 
reduced transportation rate during February, 
1,223 were conveyed by the Canadian National 
Railways, 252 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and one by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the End of March 


Placement activities as reported by Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices during the month 
of February, 1942, together with statistical 
summaries for that period, are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 
received from Offices indicate that conditions 
at the end of March were as follows:— 


In the Maritime Provinces, farmers were 
preparing for spring ploughing and seeding 


but weather and road conditions restricted 
activity. At lobster fishing centres, fishermen 
were preparing for seasonal operations. In 
most areas, logging operations were practically 
completed and men were reported as leaving 
the woods to secure work on farms, although 
the spring river drive had not opened. Coal 
mining continued steady, and in manufacturing 
plants a high level of activity was maintained, 
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while sawmills reported a heavy cut of lumber. 
Construction projects progressed favourably 
but little new work was begun, some slacken- 
ing in activity being caused by weather con- 
ditions and shortage of materials. Passenger 
and freight traffic by rail continued to be 
heavy, while freight by motor truck in- 
creased, where road conditions were favour- 
able. Water transportation was active, coastal 
transportation being normal, but lack of 
bottoms interfered considerably with export 
trade. There was a. definite shortage of 
household workers. Casual workers were being 
accepted in lieu of permanent workers. 

There was a light demand for farm hands 
in Quebec, while the making of maple sugar 
and syrup had reached the seasonal peak. 
Logging activities showed a decrease, with men 
leaving the woods to go to farming districts, 
and river driving operations had not yet 
begun. Asbestos mines were operating 
twenty-four hours per day, with a shortage of 
labour becoming apparent. Almost all manu- 
facturing plants were working at full capacity, 
and more women were being employed. Tool 
makers, first class machinists, mechanics, mill 
wrights and electricians were in demand. One 
rubber factory was operating at not more than 
50 per cent capacity, and in the aluminum in- 
dustry a shortage of workers was reported as 
many former employees had left for farm 
areas. Apart from several large projects, 
activity in construction was rather restricted 
and employment conditions somewhat dull. 
There was a definite shortage of experienced 
household workers. 

There was an increased demand for experi- 
enced farm hands in Ontario, with a decided 
shortage of workers. Wages offered were 
from $35.00 to $50.00 a month and board for 
experienced men. There was a general deduc- 
tion in logging operations, many camps being 
closed and crews disbanded although several 
companies in the northwestern area were con- 
tinuing operations as long as possible and 
cutting of pulpwood was continuing. River 
driving had not commenced. In northern 
Ontario, many gold miners were registered for 
employment. Manufacturing firms were, in 
general, very active, many plants operating 
twenty-four hours per day. Some rubber 
companies, however, had ceased or had cut 
production in many lines. The demand for 
tool makers, first class machinists, centre 
floor moulders and core makers exceeded the 
supply but unskilled workers were being 
absorbed for training purposes, as the short- 
age of semi-skilled labour became more appar- 
ent. Some lay-offs occurred, occasioned by 
adjustment from non-essential to essential pro- 
duction, although more women were being 
employed. There was regional variation in 


° 


conditions in construction, a number of areas 
reporting more activity and some _ seasonal 
expansion but, in general, conditions were 
rather dull and many building tradesmen, 
especially carpenters and bricklayers, were 
registered for employment. The scarcity of 
domestic workers became more accentuated. 
In many cases, casual workers were accepted 
in lieu of permanent workers. 


In the Prairie Provinces, there was an 
increased demand for farm workers and many 
orders were unfilled. There was difficulty in 
measuring accurately the demand and supply, 
as many farmers were not placing orders 
until actual spring operations commenced, 
and also due to the fact that the migration of 
workers from the woods to farming areas was 
in process. A number of logging camps had 
been broken up but some companies were 
still continuing operations and were experi- 
encing some difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
number of experienced workers. Coal mining 
was less active, a number of men working part- 
time only and a heavy lay-off was expected 
daily. Manufacturing continued steady, with 
a sufficient number of workers to meet the 
demand. There was little activity in the con- 
struction industry. No new projects were 
begun and weather conditions retarded the 


Initiation of work on repair and maintenance 


jobs. <A slight improvement in retail trade 
was indicated. Clothing merchants were busy 
but implement firms reported that, owing to 
the impossibility of obtaining tractors and 
tillers, spring sales would be considerably 
below average. There was a decided shortage 
of domestics and housekeepers, for homes in 
rural areas, and many orders for domestics 
in city homes remained unfilled. 


Applicants for farm work in British Colum- 
bia were scarce and a marked shortage of 
experienced workers was becoming increasingly 
apparent. A few small outfits had closed 
down logging operations and, in some areas, 
road conditions made hauling difficult. In 
general, however, the industry continued to 
be active and some demand was registered 
for experienced loggers. Some bushmen were 
reported as having left the woods, seeking em- 
ployment in the shipyards. There was a slight 
decrease in coal mining but it is expected 
the demand for coal miners will increase 
when firms now burning oil for heating pur- 
poses change over to coal burning. Gold 
mining was fairly active, there being some 
need for hard rock miners. There was also 
a number of unfilled orders for miners and 
muckers at copper mines. Manufacturing 
plants, in general, were busy. Sawmills were 
fairly active, a shortage of logs or a shortage 
of workers restricting operations, in a few 
cases. Japanese were being replaced by white 
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workers. Shipyards reported re-arrangement 
of working forces and that they expected to 
be working twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week early in April; skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled shipyard workers were 
needed. There was a considerable demand 
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for building tradesmen and _ construction 
labourers, although some temporary lay-offs 
of carpenters were reported, owing to delay 
in delivering materials. Longshoring was more 
active. There was a marked shortage of 
experienced household workers. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 

of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled “ Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission,” under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for February, 1942.” In this section information 
is given concerning the number of applica- 
tions for work, existing vacancies and the 
number of placements made through the Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The latest 
available information concerning the employ- 
ment situation in Canada is also given in 
another section, under the heading “Employ- 
ment conditions at the end of March.” 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 


The Employment Situation at the 


and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so reporting 
February 1, was 12,891, the employees on their 
payrolls numbering 1,653,942, compared with 
1,658,681 (revised) in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 2,114, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 324,748 persons, 4:0 per cent of 
whom were without employment on March 1. 
It should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only to 
organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


Beginning of February, 1942, as 


Reported by Employers 


There was a further slight decline in industrial 
employment at February 1, when the 12,891 
establishments furnishing information to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported a staff 
of 1,653,942, compared with 1,658,681 at the 
beginning of January. This reduction of 4,739 
persons, or 0:3 per cent, lowered the crude 
index from 165-8 at January 1, to 165-4 at 
February 1; it was then higher by 22 per cent 
than the February 1, 1941, index of 135-2, pre- 
viously the highest for that date in the period 
since 1920. 

Although the trend at February 1 has been 
downward in three of the last five years, em- 
ployment has, on the average, shown a small 
advance at midwinter in the last twenty-one 


years. There was accordingly a slight falling- 
off in the seasonally adjusted index for Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, which stood at 171-8, compared 
with 172-3 at January 1; these two are the 
highest in the record. The fractional decline 
at the latest date is the first to be recorded 
since March, 1940, and the second since the 
outbreak of war. 

The reduction at the beginning of February 
took place wholly in the non-manufacturing 
industries, factory employment showing import- 
ant expansion. In the former class, only 
logging and railway construction and mainten- 
ance reported increased activity. There were 
moderate losses in mining, building, communi- 
cations and services, together with large con- 
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figure in manufacturing was 198-4, compared 
with that of 190-6 at December 1, 1941, are 


ally-corrected index at February 1, the first 
with 199-6 at January 1, 1942. 


paradoxically a fractional decline in the season- 
indicated since April 1, 1940. The latest adjusted 


In many cases, the curtailment was 
seasonal in character. 

the upward trend was resumed in manu- 

g, in which the reported increase in the 


tractions in transportation, highway work and 
Following the slowing down over the holi- 


facturin 


trade.. 
days, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


loyees at work on the first day of the month 


in comparison with the average number of employees 
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they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


—The curve is based on the numbe 
as indicated by the firms reporting, 
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There was further important expansion in 


date; it was nearly 30 per cent above the 


the highest in the record. The crude index, 

at 191-2 at February 1, was the maximum to 
ebruary 1, 1941, figure of 147-4. 
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1939 
In spite of this situation, there was 


times as great as the number laid off in the 
the recovery at the beginning of February F 
results in the reinstatement of little more than 


curtailment indicated at January 1. Ordinarily, 
half the number released in the preceding 


number of employees was approximately three 
month. 
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in their personnel. Textile, chemical, tobacco, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
many other lines also showed decided gains. 
On the other hand, there were losses in rubber, 
food and beverage factories, those in the last 
two classes being seasonal in character. 

For February 1, 1941, 12,467 establishments 
had furnished employment returns showing an 
aggregate working force of 1,326,092 persons. 
Based upon the 1926 average as 100, the un- 
adjusted index numbers of employment in the 
eight leading industries at the beginning of 
February in recent years are as follows: 1942, 
165-4; 1941, 135-2; 1940, 114-4; 1939, 106-5; 
1938, 110-4; 1937, 104-1 and 1936, 98-4 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


As stated in the last report on employment 
and earnings, the value of the recently-given 
discussions of the changes in employment since 


the outbreak of war has largely been vitiated 
by the seasonal movements in industry from 
the early autumn to the winter; while activity 
customarily reaches its maximum about Sep- 
tember 1 or October 1, the contractions in 
succeeding weeks ordinarily reduce employment 
in the first quarter of the year to its lowest 
point. In view of these facts, the present com- 
parison of the situation existing at February 
1, 1942, with that at September 1, 1939, As 
greatly abbreviated: 

In the first twenty-nine emi of the war, 
employment generally in the Dominion has 
shown impressive expansion; the interruptions 
in the generally upward movement have been 
wholly due to seasonal contractions in the in- 
dustries particularly subject to such influences. 
Despite recent seasonal losses in a number of 


Industries, the general index at February 1, 


1941, was higher by 38-3 per cent than at 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at Feb. 1 and at Jan. 1, 


1942, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and 


Weekly Earnings of these Employees as Paid on or about Feb. 1 and Jan. 1. 


(Preliminary figures.) 


a a a ns es ee eg ee es oe 











Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 
i ' mployees Earnings Paid on Weekly Earnings 
Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for or about Paid on or about 
Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Jan. 1 
(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provimces....................cceccccecee 133, 762 137,595 | 3,232,985 | 3,056,001 24-17 22-21 
Prince-Hadward.island.a-cicaecacnon er aoareen ne 2,235 2,310 45,066 46,143 20: 6 19-98 
INGVa SCOviaey Lo. et ree Cleo RRO SIN 81,629 82,507 | 2,006,276 | 1,832,244 24-58 22-21 
New IBrunswitkS.n...connchiceeeenrn ae. 49, 898 52,778 1,181,643 | 1,177,614 23-68 22-31 
Quebec. tid scsttercs cate BIRO OORT ere 515,561 510,618*) 13,141,793 12, 5347,252* 25-49 24-18 
Ontarios.. eee 5 pA Sete ea HO Alp 703,213 700,934*| 20,634,083 | 19,200,864* 29-34 27-39* 
Prairie Provinces). 2.-062)0te Se 171,507 177,761 | 4,873,880 5,017,844 28-42 28-23 
Manitobatt... tanto. Seen nee: 80, 885 83,421 2,294,458 2,347, 654 28-37 28-14 
Saskatchewan: caer ate ee ees 80, 425 33,104 833,614 904,793 27-40 27-33 
MlbeltaS er eee ee er eee 60,197 61,236 | 1,745,808 | 1,765,397 29-00 28-83 
Beritishs Cokes cos odcediwokine oan enserdouieees 129,899 131,773 3,863,449 | 3,719,234 29-74 28 -22* 
Canad ae cas at. obit caitotcees eae eee 1,653,942 | 1,658,681*| 45,746,190 | 43,341,195* 27-66 26-13* 
(b) Cities 
Montreal ee eh ee ee ee 235,441 237,249*| 6,290,943 5,921, 912* 26-72 24-96* 
Quebec City. oe. saeco cock ction ne 27,243 27,242 609, 068 559, 405 22-36 20-53 
ML OLOntO..F is Bend yee et a eran ren ee 219, 648 216,785 6,372, 284 5,811, 265 29-01 26°81 
Ottawa im Reeds ck. koe coe eae eee 22,500 22,387 554, 826 521, 655 24-66 23-30 
Hamiiltonssrsis o6 ssa bk vk hs Free eae 59,167 58, 267 1,810, 838 1,671,197 30-61 28-68 
Windsor. te ee Be eseventic 34,195 83,849 1,353,151 1,173,882 39-57 34-68 
Winnipeg tnseise ovo. caw oe tei ee 52,765 54,357*| 1,411,277 | 1,408,218* 26-75 25-91 
Wanvouver.. .. osc, cre eke ee 59,761 58,737 | 1,736,058 | 1,534,605 29-05 26-13 
(c) Industries 
Manufacturing =) oe eee eee 4 994-932 973:600*| 28,237,597 | 25,629, 995* 28-38 26-32* 
Durable: Goodale. ocnngedcido oon ee one 510,612 495,063*| 15,958,903 | 14,240,029* 31-25 28-76* 
Non-durable:'Goods-2 Se ee ee 466, 528 460,443*! 11,667,117 | 10,808,329* 25-01 23-47* 
Hlsctric Light and. Power, ...i..¢-412.2-0. ee cone 17,792 18,094 611,577 581,637 34-37 32-15 
Pogeings i ef. oo. ete kok ee eee 79,272 76,699*| 1,390,465 | 1,362,548* 17-54 17-76* 
BEI iO UE ACG wen acars Ros che le ee 82,632 83,092*| 2,985,645 25 Ol aco 2k 36°13 32-16* 
COUIMIMNICATIONS.. <5... umeek eee eee 26,763 26,928 at,2ol 756, 162 27-55 28-08 
a eanmpor tation: \ccu0t' 2 i bewensee . eae eee 123, 782 127,359*| 4,285,439 |. 4,523,484 34-62 35-52* 
Construction and Maintenance................e.ece- 148, 439 156, 669 3,683,573 | 3,708,116 24-82 23-67 
BOrvicesititie sila. 2c. MARL. See eee 37,217 37,429 627,995 626,350 16-87 16-73 
ET RUG.. Veit Bra. 2.53 kis nl ace SHEE ade ee 160, 905 176,905 3,798, 245 4,062,219 23-61 22-96 
Eight Leading Industries! “WuIse". eee eee 1, 653,942 1,658, 681* 45, 746, 190 43,341, 195* 27-66 26-13* 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
* Revised. 
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September 1, 1989. The importance of this 
gain is emphasized by comparison with that of 
about 144 per cent in the five years ending in 
1939, while in the period from 1921 to 1939, 
the index rose only by approximately 28 per 
cent. 

Employment in manufacturing during the 
war period has, for obvious reasons, shown a 
considerably greater advance than most other 
industries. From September 1, 1939, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, the index number of employment 
in factories rose by 65:8 per cent, while the 
gain in the non-manufacturing classes was 103 
per cent despite seasonal curtailment in some 
branches, notably in construction. 

Within the manufacturing division, the 
growth in the durable goods industries has 
been outstandingly large; the index number in 
this class has advanced from 100°4 at Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to 219-9 at February 1, or by 119 
per cent. The number of persons employed in 
this category constituted over 52 per cent of 
all those reported in manufacturing at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, a proportion greatly in excess of 
that of 40 per cent engaged in the durable 
goods industries at the outbreak of hostilities. 

The production of non-durable goods has 
also afforded substantially more employment 
during the war, the index rising from 126-6 at 
September 1, 1939, to 169-3 at February 1, 
1942. This was a gain of 33-7 per cent. 
Activity in these industries is usually relatively 
quiet during the winter, owing to seasonal 
slackening in some classes, notably the food 


group. In spite of this factor (which also oper- 
ates in the case of many lines in the durable 
goods division), employment in the large 
majority of manufacturing industries was con- 
siderably more active at the latest date than 
it was at September 1, 1939. 

The non-manufacturing industries have also 
shown important advances in the first twenty- 
nine months of war, although these are on a 
smaller scale than those in manufacturing. In 
these divisions, the comparison between the 
situation at the outbreak of war and that at 
the beginning of February is also greatly com-’ 
plicated by seasonal movements in industry. 
This factor partly accounts for the particularly 
large gains shown in logging, as well as for the > 
substantial decline in construction at February 
1, 1942, as compared with September 1, 1939. 
In logging, employment in the twenty-nine 
months has increased by some 343 per cent; in 
mining, by 5-2 per cent, in communications, 
by 14-8 per cent, in transportation, by 9-1 per 
cent, in services, by 10-1 per cent and in trade, 
by 16-2 per cent, while the reduction in con- 
struction amounted to 22-4 per cent. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the eleventh tabulation of 
statistics of weekly earnings as reported by 
establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons 
and over, are contained in the present report. 
The figures are preliminary. 

At the first of February, the sum of $45,746,- 
190 was distributed to the 1,653,942 persons on 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100.) 
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Heber 192 tiess 96-6 O83: een ate cte dls aueettale-s: | ckedeeteron ces 95-3 98-3 ir a Ee See (ene aoe ee 90-8 
Hep els 1928) 82% 102-0 CVA ODS be BS. Ci eel (emeee PANE eis chercees 101-6 104-9 LOS OP enero lune see cl eeeeeante 93-5 
Hebets 1929) eee TIO. Se 10426" |e eee. |e ets. & leet onn. LODO Ses sOc |) Selo aaa Hp Ae sake oe SO ae 96-4 
Hobe, 1930s Ae a EVA |e 95 0 3c LA eae yl ea ee be en 108-2 | 117-1 IESE Se pee reyia Meee ea Neh A 99-9 
Hopeie 19312  e-i 1OOE 7 deb: Galfeen wee Nock deel erss 98. Sie L017. (al O10 Se ase: hennracien tle, maces 93-8 
Ob wis, 19S 2e nee 89-7 OU el Le lee a) Dual he Se ee A 85-9 92-7 O13} iertesag Wh. citetrdlien Aaa 77°5 
Repel, 1933). ee 77-0 G25) eee memes eee cobcialnndehcenen: 75°7 78-9 S04 oko die Sse lleva cia che cM ran 68-0 
Hebei, 1934) ..2264 OLA Ws SOD Bs ERs, chi. Saas be tdoeats 88-5 95-3 oy vial Fear, 5 Seal te ae OM Ce nee 84-1 
Febwl,.1935: . 228 OAS Gai eel OO eT: UR ese oe Ao ere 89-5 | 100-2 to UEP Am | ireeeret Gre cates kell cee, ante 89-6 
Febwi, 1936)..0 08 O82 SAPO D sO a aa | eee tee oo lates os 95-2 | 102-4 G3 ip lene canoe eee | Sea a 94-1 
Fob eis 19371. Roe 104-1 LOG Se ieee. eae ordre 106-7 | 108-4 QUA cd 3. aes are behead ans aerebeas 91-3 
Rept, 1938). 8 110-4 | 112-3 76-0 | 116-4 109-6 | 114-5] 116-2 91-7 91-1 89-0 94.4 96-4 
Hope. 19390) kee 106-5 | 100-5 79-2 | 107-8 92-9 | 113-0] 109-2 93-9 89-2 96-0 99-9 96-2 
Hebe, 1940)... 114-4 118-4 85-1 124-9 1125 Uh 1608812022.) 100-8 96-2 98-0 | 109-6 100-0 
Hepes 1041). 2a 135-2 135-2 | 130-6 | 142-7} 126-3 139-4] 143-4 | 112-2 | 107-7 108-4 121-7 118-0 
James |, 19427. 0 3e 165-8 | 183-9 118-9 | 204-5 162-2 Zo eOmlun vec’. beelol an lke 119-6 | 145-7} 142-6* 
Hebad, 1942) es 165-4 | 178-8 | 115-1] 202-4 | 153-4] 176-7] 173-3 126-8 123-3 109-9 | 148-2] 140-5 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 3 
as at Feb. 1, 1942.) 100-0 8-1 0-1 5-0 3:0 Spy 42-5 10-4 4-9 1-8 3-7 7-8 





Norse.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms mieling returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 
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the staffs of the 12,891 establishments furnish- 
ing data; at January 1, these employers had 
reported 1,658,681 employees, whose earnings 
in the week preceding aggregated $43,341,195. 
A decline of 0-3 per cent in the personnel was 
thus accompanied by an increase of $2,404,995, 
or 53 per cent, in the weekly payroll. The per 
capita weekly average, at $27.66, was higher by 
$1.53 than that indicated in the preceding 


report, when the observance of the Christmas 


and New Year holidays had lowered the earn- 
ings of a great many individuals. The latest 
average was the largest in the relatively short 
period of observation; the previous high figure 
was that of $27.32 reported at December 1. 
In the last bulletin on employment and pay- 
rolls, the earnings of the 1,657,990 employees of 
the 12,833 establishments whose returns were 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averacs 1926= 100) 


Industries 


Re ee eS — 


Manufacturing. ... 2. ....5.-- ccc eee ere eee et eenesress 
Animal products—edible........... 0. cece cece ete eee e ress 
Furiand products:: 426s). 42208. Sigh Ges lisidns ies aleaste ce sites 
Leather and products. ..25bss ip sesie wee ce 5,0 sisi enlayne viele sie + 

BOGts and SHOCK oc). Museen een ae eC eeuiehee a eee erre eo 
Lumberiproductsss. ase. 0. bens Eh Sites ee Ee 
Rough and dressed lumber..........-- +20: sess eee ete eeees 
PREHINUEO! tc oe ee «eee pines saa ee ow se ete cane ea os 
Other lumber products:../..02.<2 02.0 2805 eee c eee ee ngs 
MUSICAL AbKUINONTSia> co. MR ee ee ae aah eee nisi sen ta 
Plant products—edible............. cece reece eee eee ener ne es 
Pulp and paper products. ..........: eee e ees eee eee eee ees 
Pulp and paper. «5... 2-1sdbe op Se abe biays ee ita weae res Semel 
Paper products.....5.2... 0. ccc cece cere cece tee ee dee eeecee 
Printing and publishing. ............0--- eee e eee eee eee eee 
Rubber productsutancas tt . cep pe iueeis dees oa «eee ee 
Toxtile progucts.... acs ss aecowle sacar y= Salil stiseerelsleler == 
Thread, yarnand cloth... .22.%. -m.4-- ee ae ed he 
Cotton yarn and cloth... 3--cepa- ne. yo seus wn soms 
Woollen yarn and cloth.............6ee see eee eee ene eees 
Artificial silk and silk goods...........6...-eeecesee ewes 
Hosiery and knit goods.............cee- see e erst eee eeeee 
Garments and personal furnishings........-...---+++++++s 
Other textile products..........22.sesseceenseecceseneecess 

of Wal avsKereoue Wa petinties REO NG BOI Eine tn cic DO ne RUC Uilitar) ener eatin 
MBG VeTAGeS elmer hee ree tee ctctie nislererseeer eee sie: esti elevate a! ole 
Chemicals and allied products............--0.ee eee e cece ees ¢ 
Clay, glass and stone products.............22-+es sete eens 
Mlectriculightiand pOwer.. 22a ese seit os siete 
Electrical apparatus: «....0jec.0- qcjoe ous + miee msisieeiene ois see teas 
Tron and steel PrOdUCtS.. wees es arene tee te amieters sis co roe 
Crude, rolled and forged products..........+-+--+seeeeeeee 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...........------ss+seeee 
Agricultura] implements...........---- 2222s sees reer eens 

4 BRING Waa RILO) CG CSREES: SR OREM on pitas 9 Ok! Cecio ots cwiciodarsa GOR Eeo«egitic 
Automobiles and parts...c..+e5-.6 5. orks emesis; ese ns 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..............+ seer eee ee 
Heating appliances. 10.505. gee. hoe rms tage se scr Ue ee 
Tron and steel fabrication (.e.8.)......02.--0.eee see eee see 
Foundry and machine shop products.........--.+-++++++: 
Other iron.and steel products. .......0..0--eee eee erences 
Non-ferrous metal products. .:.......02cce eee e ees e eet e cence 
Non-metallic mineral products.........--:-sss eee e cece e eres 





Misce:laneous 


WEetalli@ Ores cde ood bone eh bah eae Ne or face tector alee Na) te iotane, <1 


Non-metallic minerals (except coal) 


Communications... 5. 256 hese ee ee ce eee deem 2s Seles wie 
Melosraphs, acu. pend’ s cee tines of set eicestieistee ier Solara le 
TelephOnes y.rereispsiaa-c'snsd og sensis ahi Ce ome remo oie bleeteenetske a.nSevsieteis oc 

Transportatiom. ...........0..0cc cece eect cee n eerste ee teeee 
Street railways and Cartage.........-. cece cece serene ee eens 


Tm Pe | Ui cis Rewer one Gary eer paren a Ae cao Sid AccdentigiD tre CO” © THER CSET 
Elotelstand restaurants © bec. costes seeds wees a ctele 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............00eeeeer eect ee eeeeee 

Sa (i (ited ee Geet he i REO hao R Ae Ais.cS Cio 2 oR SOROS ° 











1Relative Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 
Weight 1942 1942 1941 

ee ss ee 68-2 191-2 187-1* 147-4 
aie 1-9 162-5 167-4* 159-7 
5c ie eee 0-2 112-7 118-6 112-2 
eine Sa tae 1-8 141-0 140-0 122-5 
Pare? 2 ow i be 1-1 132-6 131-5 119-3 
we Me AI 3°5 107-4 107-3 92-8 
AERA NE Ue ps 2-0 93-9 93-6 81-6 
on tte eee ne 0-6 114-7 116-0 105-2 
ah dete hes -0-9 151-0 150-8 122-1 
RE ap ki Oo ee 0-1 85-4 87-0* 72-2 
5 ee 2°8 143-5 146-3 122-7 
ee ye hey 5-0 133-0 132-7 117-5 
RN ee ee 2-2 121-8 121-8 107-5 
nage eae ee 0-9 189-7 187-9 149-2 
= aes ae 1-9 128-2 128-1 119-6 
Vine eee eee 1-0 131-9 138-9 121-6 
Ree 8-8 165-6 161-8 150-5 
«3s bheraaeg: 3-3 176-1 174-6 163-5 
Brin SNS 1-6 129-3 127-5 123-7 
RIE 0-8 201-4 198-4 177-0 
1 ME TAS 0-7 577-3 580-3 552-6 
HUEY ASRS 1-4 145-6 144-3 136-8 
2) ey 3-0 164-5 157-1 145-0 
Past cn ater a he 1-1 170-2 165-4 150-1 
Pi ata i 0-9 185-0 163-4* 168-8 
oe ee 0-7 218-7 231-0 186-7 
ee eP 3-5 468-4 447-5 252-7 
B. Big hate at 0-9 129-4 130-6* 106-5 
tae 1-1 139-8 142-1 141-9 
Pails G3 OE 2-0 236°8 227-9 182-2 
pat ee Ae 21-5 262-1 252-1 170-4 
ee 5 25 1-9 242-2 240-3 189-6 
S Dacbibeeaeark cst} 1-6 246-8 244-6* 183-8 
ee ae 0-6 113-1 110-9 90-6 
AEE, soe 8-3 218-0 213-5 154-2 
[oR Fares ose 2-4 266-9 263-7 224-1 
Cee FF 1-8 646-8 586-7 304-7 
ee eS 3 ee 0-3 158-6 155-1 148-5 
ES RE ah 1-0 270-6 261-9 204-3 
eR et 0-9 270-4 266-5 190-4 
es tee 5-1 401-6 370-8 190-7 
ssles tess 2-9 317-5 312-0* 228-1 
Ae en tae 0-9 189-5 183-8 172-9 
0-7 277-6 253-6* 166-3 

4-8 267-2 258 -6* 265-8 

tA coteaneentens 5-0 176-8 177-8* 169-1 
Po eee 1-7 101-0 101-1 96-2 
Biel eee 2-7 356-4 356-2* 349-6 
0:6 153-4 160-2 124-0 

PS ctl ee 1-6 100-2 168-8 89-6 
pike pees 0-4 117-3 116-8 99-9 
Benen le tere 1-2 95-5 96-4 86-8 
Peet S oe 7:5 98-2 101-1 89-4 
Uh Ra eRe ROS 7aca 144-9 147-0 135-7 
CAPs Mer ee 4.4 90-5 92-5 81-2 
Ee SSR 1-0 75-3 82-1* 66-4 
SORA Meas Bes 9-0 118-1 124-7 82-5 
Sat eroks coos 3°8 145-2 146-8 108-3 
Sh SN Ss oe 3-1 131-9 157-9 77-6 
Seagal ae 2-1 78°3 72-0 59-4 
ee A 2-2 167-0 168-0 148 -6 
isu pla eee 1-4 161-4 162-1 141-8 
Be NS 0-8 176-9 178-1 160-5 
Ae CEL 9-7 156-8 172-4 147-0 
Sale ecle wanes 7-4 165-2 185-8 153-1 
Ft SEE 2-3 134-4 136-7 130-9 
RP oe oc 100-0 165-4 165-8 135-2 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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then tabulated were given as $43,314,727, paid 
on or about January 1 for services rendered in 
the last week in December. The per capita 
average based on these totals was $26.12. The 
present report shows slight alterations in some 
of the figures previously issued, mainly as a 
result of the inclusion of late returns. The 
industrial reclassification of certain establish- 
ments resulted in some changes in the various 
industries, without affecting the Dominion, 
provincial or city totals. 

Table I contains a summary of the statistics 
for the provinces, the eight leading cities, and 
the main industrial groups, while in Table III 
appear data for a comprehensive list of 
industries in the Dominion. 

Pending the establishment of a more satis- 
factory basic period for an index number of 
payrolls, the statistics of earnings reported at 
June 1 as having been paid for services rendered 
in the last week in May have been revised to 
serve as a starting point from which may be 
measured the current changes in the purchasing 
power distributed in payrolls by the establish- 
ments co-operating in the current surveys of 
employment and earnings. The employees of 
such firms constitute a large proportion of the 
total working force engaged in industries other 
than agriculture in the Dominion. The presen- 
tation of the figures of earnings in the form of 
an index number gives a clearer picture of the 
situation than can be obtained from the use 
of the current aggregate or average per capita 
figures. The latter especially are very consider- 
ably affected by the dilution of labour which 
has been a marked feature of the situation in 
recent months. 

The recent movements of employment and 
earnings in the eight leading industries as a 
whole and in manufacturing are shown for the 
Dominion in Table I; the index numbers of 
employment have been converted from their 
original base 1926=100 to June 1 1941, for 
comparison with the index numbers of payrolls. 


The much greater growth in payrolls than in 
employees in recent months is clearly shown in 
this table; the disparity is particularly striking 
in view of the fact that during this period large 
numbers of inexperienced workers have been 
added to the working forces, presumably in 
most cases at beginners’ rates. Among the 
reasons contributing to the generally pro- 
nounced gains in the payrolls may be men- 
tioned the growing concentration of workers in 
the highly-paid heavy industries, the payment — 
of cost-of-living allowances, in some cases at 
rising rates, and the extensive use of overtime 
work. 

The almost uninterrupted increases in the 
average earnings result from the above factors; 
while the dilution of labour tends to lower the 


_ per capita figure, the fact that the recently 


reported seasonal losses in employment have 
affected chiefly casual workers and others whose 
rates of earnings are usually below average, 
has had an opposite effect, tending to raise the 
average. It is thus probable that seasonal 
movements are partly responsible for the recent 
changes in the statistics of earnings, although 
the fluctuations are also undoubtedly influenced 
by war-time conditions. 

The preliminary index numbers of payrolls 
in manufacturing have generally shown greater 
advances than have been indicated in the non- 
manufacturing classes, despite the continued 
dilution of labour, which is particularly preval- 
ent in the former industries. The slackening 
of operations over the holidays, however, 
affected the wages paid factory employees on or 
about January 1 to a rather greater extent than 
those of other classes; recovery from such 
losses, together with renewed expansion in em- 
ployment in manufacturing, resulted in an 
increase at February 1 that exceeded the gen- 
eral gain in the non-manufacturing classes. 


Earnings by Industries 


Manufacturing—The 994,932 persons em- 
ployed at February 1 by the co-operating 
manufacturers throughout the Dominion were 


Index Numbers of Employment and Weekly Earnings (June 1, 1941=100) 


All Industries 


Manufacturing 


Employ- Aggregate Per Capita Employ- Aggregate Per Capita 


1941 ment fPayrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
Lm ERP rer Renate, iendecpeteiets “100-0 100-0 25°25 100-0 100-0 25°57 
EEN? RE Pate i eter erie ltSie agg sent 102-9 103-9 25°49 102-6 103-6 25°82 
111 asc itil sels a Bh di galt dichited 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26:06 
Beh Mean eriee ee Th es 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
REN ad vr exces Ich bilan ty io ev peouncs 108-4 113-3 26°37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
NCTA ESTAR Oh ec ert ee og 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27°59 
Re AU wir. et Famed. am ach eters 110-4 119-5 27°32 vig s 123-4 28°15 

1942 
A C07 TODAS Lore on Pace hoes ae 108-4 112-31 .. 26-131 TEt3 114-61 26-321 
> ETS PTY le eR eS a Re 108-2 118-5 27-66 113-8 126-3 28-38 
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paid $28,237,597 for their services in the pre- 
ceding week. The same firms had employed 
973,600 (revised) persons at the beginning of 
January, when they had distributed the sum 
of $25,629,995 (revised) in weekly earnings to 
their staffs. The increase of 2:2 per cent in 
the number of employees was accompanied 
by that of 10-2 per cent in the aggregate 
payrolls. The per capita weekly average 
accordingly also showed a large gain, rising 
from $26.32 received on or about January 1, 
to $28.38 at February 1. The latter is the 
highest per capita figure yet recorded in 
manufacturing as a whole. 

A further important increase was indicated 
in the production of durable goods, in which 
the reported payrolls showed a proportionately 
larger gain, with the speeding up of operations 
following the holiday season. Employment in 
this class advanced by 3-2 per cent, while the 
weekly payrolls rose by 12-1 per cent since 
January 1. Where the index in the former has 
risen by 19-4 per cent since June 1, 1941, that 
of earnings has advanced by 35-5 per cent; 
this growth is partly due to overtime payments. 
In the non-durable products group, there was 
a gain of 1-3 per cent, while the earnings rose 
by 7-9 per cent. The index of employment in 
this class has risen by 9-2 per cent from June 
1, 1941; the increase in the payrolls has 
amounted to 17-0 per cent. 

The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the mis- 
cellaneous non-metallic mineral products divi- 
sion, largely petroleum products; those in the 
iron and steel, pulp and paper, non-ferrous 
metal and beverage industries were also un- 
usually high. These classes employ a large 
proportion of males, and require many highly 
skilled and experienced workers. 

In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and tex- 
tile groups, in which considerable numbers of 
women are employed; not only are the earn- 
ings in these categories affected by the sex dis- 
tribution, but also by the age distribution of 
workers therein, since the female employees 
tend, in the main, to belong to the younger age 
groups. In considering the relative earnings, 
it must be noted that the existence or the 
absence of overtime work is also a factor, while 
the employment of any considerable number of 
casual workers greatly affects the per capita 
earnings in any industry. 

Logging—Employment in logging showed a 
further increase, amounting to 3°4 per cent, 
while the aggregate payrolls rose by 2 per cent. 
The disparity in these rates is partly due to 
the fact that those added to the working forces 
are taken on at the lower rates of pay. The 
per capita weekly average showed a decline, 
falling from $17.76 (revised) paid at January 


1 for services in the last week in December, to 
$17.54 paid at February 1. It must again be 
mentioned that the figures of payrolls given 
in this report make. no allowance for the value 
of board and lodging, frequently a part of the 
remuneration of employees in logging camps. 


Mining—There was a reduction of 0°6 per 
cent in employment in mining, in which the 
reported earnings increased by 11-7 per cent, 
work having been resumed in a number of 
mines in which activity had slackened over 
the holidays. The statistics show that 82,632 
persons were paid $2,985,645 at February 1; 
this was a per capita figure of $36.13. The pay 
envelope of the average employee at January 
1 had contained $32.16 (revised). The increase 
in aggregate earnings at February 1 took place 
mainly in coal-mining. 

Communications—In communications, there 
was a decline of 0:6 per cent in the number 
employed, and of 2:5 per cent in the weekly 
payroll. The average earnings paid at Feb- 
ruary 1 were $27.55, compared with $28.08 at 
January 1. 


Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported an aggregate working force of 
123,782 men and women at February 1, when 
the weekly earnings distributed amounted to 
$4,285,439. The former figure was lower by 
2°8 per cent than that at January 1, while the 
earnings were lower by 5-3 per cent. There 
was accordingly a considerable decrease in the 
average earnings, which fell from $35.52 (re- 
vised) at January 1, to $34.62 at February 1. 


Construction—Further seasonal losses were 
indicated in construction, in which the per- 
sonnel declined by 5-3 per cent, and the aggre- 
gate payrolls by 0:7 per cent. There were re- 
ductions in employment in building and 
highway construction and maintenance. The 
payrolls reported in the former were higher, 
with the resumption of work after the holidays, 
while those in highway work were lower. On 
the other hand, railway maintenance afforded 
more employment, and the wage payments 
were also higher. Asa result of these varying 
movements in the different divisions of con- 
struction, the per capita earnings in the in- 
dustry as a whole showed a considerable gain, 
rising from $23.67 at January 1 to $24.82 at 
Februrary 1; the resumption of full-time work 
in many undertakings following the holiday 
season also contributed to the increase in the 
average. : 

Services—The service establishments furnish- 
ing returns employed slightly smaller staffs, but 
the reported payrolls were rather higher. The 
average earnings were therefore somewhat 
higher, being $16.87 at February 1, as compared 
with $16.73 at January 1. These averages are 
lower than in any other industrial group, partly 
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- because of considerable proportions of female 
and part-time workers, and partly because the 
earnings quoted exclude the value of board 
and lodging, in many cases a part of the 
remuneration of employees in hotels and res- 
taurants. This group accounts for some 61 per 
cent of those in the service industry. 


Trade—There was a seasonal decline of 9 
per cent in the employees reported in trade, in 
which the aggregate payrolls distributed were 
lower by 63 per cent. The lay-off of consider- 
able number of part-time workers employed 
during the holiday season largely accounted for 
the disparity in these percentages. The per 
capita earnings were decidedly higher, rising 
from $22.96 at January 1, to $2361 at 
February 1. 

Finance —In the financial group, 62,727 men 
and women were reported to have been paid 
$1,868,460 at February 1, a per capita weekly 
average of $29.79. In the last return, their 
employees had aggregated 62,632, whose earn- 
ings were given as $1,870,457, an average of 
$29.86 per employee. The inclusion of the data 
for financial organizations raised the general 
per capita figure of earnings in the Dominion 
to $26.27 at January 1, and to $27.79 at Feb- 
ruary 1. Without the statistics for the financial 
group, the weekly average at the former date 
was $26.13 and at the latter, $27.66. 


Earnings by Provinces 


All provinces except Quebec and Ontario 
reported lessened employment at February 1; 
the aggregate weekly payrolls disbursed by the 
co-operating firms at that date were also lower 
in Prince Edward Island and the three prairie 
provinces, but elsewhere exceeded those paid 
at January 1. The gain in the amounts dis- 
tributed in earnings.in the Maritime Provinces 
was 5:8 per cent; in Quebec, 6-4 per cent; in 
Ontario, 7°5 per cent and in British Columbia, 
3-9 per cent. In the prairie area, there was a 


decline of 2-9 per cent in the payrolls paid at . 


February 1 as compared with January 1. 

The .average weekly earnings in all five eco- 
nomic areas were higher than in any preceding 
period for which data are available. This partly 
results from intensified activity in .manufactur- 
ing, with extensive overtime work and the 
growing concentration of employment in the 
heavy industries; the fact that many of those 
laid off at February 1 were seasonal or casual 
employees, with earnings generally below the 
average, also contributed to the gain in the 
average. 

Preliminary data on employment and earn- 
ings for a number of industries in each of the 
economic areas are given in Table 1. Manu- 
facturing generally reported a higher level of 
employment and earnings at February 1 than 
at January 1, the increases in the latter being 


proportionately greater, with the result that the 
per capita averages were also higher. The 
trends of earnings in the non-manufacturing 
classes were mixed, but the number of em- 
ployees and the aggregate payrolls distributed 
at February 1 in the majority of such indus- 
tries were smaller. However, the per capita 
earnings in most cases were higher than in the 
preceding period of observation, the percentage 
losses in employment usually exceeding those 
in the reported payrolls. These movements 
are no doubt seasonal in character. 


Earnings by Cities 


The aggregate and average weekly earnings 
in each of the eight cities for which data are 
segregated were higher at February 1 than at 
January 1. The per capita figures in Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
were the highest in the period for which infor- 
mation is available. The increases in the 
aggregate payrolls at February 1 ranged from 
0-2 per cent in Winnipeg (where the number 
of employees was smaller than in the last 
report), to 13-1 per cent in Vancouver, and 
15-3 per cent in Windsor; the gain in em- 
ployment in the former was 1-7 per cent and 
in the latter, 1 per cent. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Contractions in employment were recorded 
in the maritimes and the western provinces, 
while firms in Quebec and Ontario showed im- 
provement. Except in British Columbia, the 
changes indicated were in accordance with the 
usual seasonal pattern, there ordinarily being 
declines in the maritime and prairie provinces, 
and increases in Quebec and Ontario at the 
beginning of February. On the average, there 
has also been a slight gain in British Colum- 
bia at that date in the period since 1920. 
Employment in all parts of the country was 
more active than at midwinter in any other 
year of the record. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend in the mari- 
time provinces as a whole has usually been 
downward at the beginning of February in the 
years since 1920, the average loss in employ- 
ment being nearly 134 per cent. At February 
1 of the present winter, activity showed a sub- 
stantial decrease, 3,833 persons having been 
laid off since their last report by the 929 
reporting employers, whose staffs aggregated 
133,762. There were losses in each of the prov- 
inces in this area, those in New Brunswick 
being largest. ; 

Building and highway construction, trade and 
mining in the maritime provinces as a whole 
reported curtailment. Logging, manufacturing, 
transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance, on the other hand, were brisker; 
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the greatest improvement was in manufactur- 
ing, particularly in the iron and steel division. 

A contra-seasonal advance had been indicated 
in the maritime provinces at February 1 of 
last year, when 886 firms had reported 100,665 
employees, or 3,854 more than at January 1, 
1941. The index (135-2), was then many 
points lower than that of 178-8 at the date 
under review; this figure, which is the highest 
ever recorded for February, was exceeded in 
the years since 1920 only by those for the three 
months immediately preceding. 


Quebec—The upward trend was resumed in 
Quebec at the beginning of February, the work- 
ing forces of the 3,228 co-operating establish- 
ments aggregating 515,561, as against 510,618 at 
January 1, 1942. This advance of 1 per cent 
slightly exceeded the average gain at February 
1 in previous years for which data are available; 
a decline had been indicated at that date in 
1941, when the index, at 139-4, was substan- 
tially lower than the latest figure of 176-7. 
These two are the highest ever recorded at 
midwinter. 

There was considerable improvement in 
manufacturing at the. beginning of February, 
1942, notably in textile and iron and steel 
plants, but leather, tobacco, non-ferrous metal 
and chemical factories also showed important 
gains. On the other hand, food, rubber and 
beverage works were slacker. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, transportation and 
trade reported reduced activity, mainly sea- 
sonal in character, while there were substantial 
increases in logging and railway construction 
and maintenance, that in the latter being due 
to track clearance work. 

For February 1, 1941, the 3,114 firms making 
returns had employed 399 645 men and women, 
or 588 fewer than in the preceding month. 


Ontario—There was an expansion in indus- 
trial activity in Ontario at the beginning of 
February. This was reported almost entirely 
in manufacturing, most of the non-manufac- 
turing classes being slacker. Within the 
former division, the greatest increases were in 
iron and steel, which absorbed over 6,000 addi- 
tional workers, and in textile, tobacco, chemical, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
miscellaneous manufactured products. On the 
other hand, food, rubber, clay, glass and stone 
and beverage factories showed curtailment. 
Among the non-manufacturing groups, logging, 
mining, building and railway construction 
reported heightened activity, while there were 
losses in transportation, highway work and 
trade, those in the last-named being especially 
large following the unusually great activity 
prevailing at the holiday season. 

Data were received from 5,572 establishments 
in Ontario, employing 703,213 persons at the 
date under review, as compared with 700,934 at 


beginning of January. This advance of 2,279 
workers, or 0-3 per cent, was seasonal in char- 
acter, although it was not equal to the average 
gain from January to February in the experi-. 
ence of the years since 1920. A larger advance 
had been indicated at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary last year, when the 5,375 employers 
furnishing information had reported an aggre- 
gate working force of 573,711; the index then 
stood at 143-4, as compared with 173-3 at the 
latest date. The latter figure is the highest on 
record for February, having been exceeded only 
by the index for December 1, 1941, in the 
period for which data are available. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in this area 
has almost invariably declined at February 1 
in the twenty-two winters for which data are 
available. The tendency in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta was unfavourable at 
the date under review, when the 1,815 firms 
co-operating in the prairie provinces reduced 
their forces by 6,254 persons, to 171,507. Manu- 
facturing, on the whole, showed an advance, 
there being improvement in iron and steel, 
textile and petroleum refining plants; logging 
was also more active. On the other hand, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and trade released employees, the losses in the 
last-named being most marked. 


The general contraction in industrial activity 
at February 1, 1942, rather exceeded the aver- 
age indicated at that date in the years since 
1920, being also larger than that noted at the 
midwinter of 1941. Standing at 126-8 at the 
date under review, the index was higher than 
at the same date in any other year since 1920; 
the figure for February of last winter was 
112-2, while the previous maximum was 113-1 
in 1929. At February 1, 1941, statistics had- 
been tabulated from 1,780 establishments, with 
a personnel of 147,292. 


Britesh Columbia—There was a further de- 
crease in employment in British Columbia at 
the date under review. Retail trade, transpor- 
tation, construction and maintenance and 
logging reported reduced activity, but manufac- 
turing afforded decidedly more employment; 
the gains took place very largely in iron and 
steel plants, although lumber mills, chemical 
factories and a few other classes were also 
busier. The working forces of the 1,347 report- 
ing employers aggregated 129,899, a decline of 
1,874 employees, or 1-4 per cent, as compared 
with the preceding month. The general loss is 
contra-seasonal, according to the experience of 
the period since 1920. However, the latest 
index, at 140-5, was higher than in any other 
February for which statistics are on record. 

For February 1, 1941, 1,302 firms had fur- 
nished information showing that they employed 
104,779 men and women, compared with 103,042 
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at January 1; the index was then 223 points 
lower than at the latest date, standing -at 
118-0. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table II. 


Employment by Cities 

The trend was downward in Montreal and 
Winnipeg; in Quebec, no general change was 
indicated, while firms in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver reported 
substantially greater employment. Industrial 
activity in each of these eight centres was at 
a decidedly higher level than at the same date 
last winter, or of any other year of the record. 


Montreal—There were important gains in 
manufacturing, notably in the textile and iron 
and steel groups, while leather, chemical, non- 
ferrous metal and other factories were also 
busier. Most of the non-manufacturing 
classes, however, were slacker; the largest de- 
clines were in construction and trade, and were 
seasonal in character. The general trend was 
downward, according to data from 1,861 em- 
ployers with 235,441 workers, or 1,808 fewer 
than at January 1. Industrial activity in 
Montreal has usually advanced between Janu- 
ary 1 and February 1 in the experience of the 
twenty years in which statistics for the larger 
cities have been segregated; the reduction at 
the date under review is therefore contra- 
seasonal. The index stood at 155-2, compared 
with 126-0 at the beginning of February in 
1941, when improvement had been indicated; 
the 1,816 co-operating establishments had then 
employed 196,285 men and women. 


Quebec—The 221 firms furnishing informa- 
tion in Quebec City showed no general change 
in the situation; their working forces aggre- 
gated 27,243 at February 1, one more than in 
the preceding month. The index, at 195-4, was 
unaltered. There was considerable improve- 
ment in manufacturing, mainly in leather, 
chemical and iron and steel plants. Transpor- 
tation, construction and trade, however, were 
seasonally slack. The general index was many 
points higher than at the corresponding date 
of last year, when a decrease had been indi- 
cated in the 218 returns received; these had 
shown a combined staff of 20,081. 


Toronto—There were pronounced seasonal 
losses in retail trade in Toronto, and construc- 
tion services and transportation were also 
quieter. On the other hand, large increases 
were reported in manufacturing. These took 
place mainly in iron and steel, chemical and 
textile plants; non-ferrous metal, electrical 
apparatus and miscellaneous manufacturing 
works also showed important advances, 
although these were smaller than those in the 
first-named industries. On the whole, there 
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was a gain of 2,863 in the employees of the 
1,932 co-operating firms, who had 219,648 
workers. General improvement at mid- 
winter is contra-seasonal in the experience 
of the last twenty years. A moderate loss had 
been indicated at the beginning of February, 
1941, when the index of employment was many 
points below the figure of 171-0 at the date 
under review. The 1,846 employers from whom 
statistics were received at February 1 of a 
year ago had a working force of 177,587. 


Ottawa—There was a seasonal contraction 
in retail trade in Ottawa, and manufacturing 
and transportation were quieter; the construc- 
tion and maintenance group, on the other hand, 
was decidedly more active. Two hundred and 
forty-seven establishments reported 22,500 
workers, or 113 more than at January 1. The 
mdex of employment, at 170-8, was consider- 
ably higher than at the beginning of February, 
1941, when a rather larger gain had been 
indicated by the 241 co-operating firms, who 
then had 18,132 employees. 


Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton 
showed improvement, bringing employment to 
the highest level yet reached in these surveys. 
The gain took place almost entirely in manu- 
facturing and, more particularly, in iron and 
steel, electrical apparatus and textile plants, 
while trading establishments released em- 
ployees, following the active season over the 
holidays. Construction was also dull. Statistics 
were tabulated from 353 employers with a 
staff of 59,167 men and women, compared with 
58,267 in the preceding month. The index 
reached a new maximum, standing at 181-2 at 
February 1, 1942; it was then many points . 
above that of 140°6 at the same date a year 
ago, when an increase had also been reported 
by the firms furnishing information, whose pay- 
rolls had included 45,880 persons. 


Windsor—Automobile and other iron and 
steel factories in Windsor were decidedly 
busier; trade and construction were rather 
quieter, while other industries showed little 
general change. The 200 reporting establish- 
ments employed 34,195 workers, as against 
33,849 at January 1. The volume of employ- 
ment was greater than in any other month for 
which information is available. A force of 


27,896 had been indicated by the 197 employers 


making returns for February 1, 1941, when the 
index stood at 201-2, compared with 251-6 at 
the latest date. 


Winnipeg—In accordance with the move- 
ment almost invariably indicated at February 
1 in the period for which information is on 
record, there was a decline in Winnipeg at the 
date under review. This took place mainly in 
trade. Manufacturing, on the other hand, was 
more active, iron and steel, textile, printing 
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and publishing and other factories reporting 
greater employment; the increases in iron and 
steel were most pronounced. Returns were 
compiled from 559 concerns with a personnel 
of 52,765, compared with 54,357 in the preceding 
month. Larger losses, on the whole, had been 
-indicated at February 1 of last year, when a 
staff of 48,217 had been recorded by the 546 
co-operating establishments. The index then 
was 163 points below the latest figure of 126-6, 
to date the highest for February. 


Vancouver—The situation in Vancouver 
showed considerable improvement. Manufac- 
turing was decidedly brisker, the gains in em- 
ployment in iron and steel being particularly 
large. The non-manufacturing classes were not 
‘so active, but except in trade, the losses were 
relatively slight. The 590 firms furnishing 
statistics had a staff of 59,761, as against 58,737 
at January 1. The index, at 169-5, established 
a new high, being many points above that of 
128-8 at February 1, 1941, when 577 employers 
had 43,873 men and women on their payrolls. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —The upward trend of em- 
ployment in manufacturing was resumed at 
February 1, according to data from 7,116 plants 
with an aggregate of 994,932 employees, as com- 
pared with 973,600 in the preceding month. This 
increase of 21,332 persons, or 2-2 per cent, 
greatly exceeded the decline indicated at Janu- 
ary 1, when some 7,300 workers had been laid 
off by the co-operating establishments, in the 
smallest contraction ever indicated at the 
opening of the year in the period since 1920. 
In preceding years, the recovery in manufac- 
turing indicated at February 1 has, on the 
average, resulted in the reinstatement of ap- 
proximately. 52 per cent of the number of 
workers released at January 1; the gain at the 
beginning of February of 1941 had, however, 
been about twice as large as the reduction 
indicated in the preceding month. 

The expansion at February 1, 1942, brought 
employment in manufacturing to a new high 
level, the index rising from 187-1 (revised) at 
January 1, to 191-2 at the date under review. 
The previous maximum was 188-4 at December 
1, 1941. The latest index was 29-7 per cent 
higher than that of 147-4 at February 1, 1941, 
previously the peak figure for midwinter in 
the period of observation. 

As already stated, the number of persons 
added to the working forces at February 1 was 
greatly in excess of the number laid off at 
January 1; this situation is similar to that 
indicated between January 1 and February 1 
of last winter. In all other years of the 
record, however, the recovery at February 1 
has provided work for decidedly fewer employ- 
ees than were released at the beginning of 


January. In spite of this more favourable 
development at the date under review, the 
percentage increase was rather smaller than 
the average indicated in earlier years of the 
record. Accordingly, the seasonally-adjusted 
index in manufacturing for February 1 showed 
a fractional decline from the extremely high 
figure reached in the preceding month. The 
latest corrected index stood at 198-4, compared 
with 199-6 at January 1. These two are the 
highest yet reported; both are decidedly higher 
than the previous maximum of 190-6 at 
December 1, 1941. 

There were especially marked increases at 
the date under review in iron and steel, which 
provided work for an additional 13,639 men and 
women. The co-operating plants employed 
almost 355,600 men and women; the index, at 
262-1, was nearly 54 per cent higher than at 
February 1, 1941. Other substantial advances 
recorded at February 1 were in textile and 
chemical works, while considerable, but rather 
smaller gains were made in leather, pulp and 
paper, tobacco, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal, miscellaneous non-metallic min- 
eral and miscellaneous manufactured product 
factories. On the other hand, food, rubber, 
beverage, fur and clay, glass and stone plants 
were slacker; in some cases, the declines were 
seasonal in character. 

The crude index numbers of employment in 
manufacturing at the beginning of February in 
recent years are as follows: 1942, 191-2; 1941, 
147-4; 1940, 120-5; 1939, 106-0; 1938, 110-3; 
1937, 105-3 and 1986, 98-5. The base used in 
calculating these index numbers is the 1926 
average as 100. 

The 6,830 manufacturers whose statistics 
were tabulated for February 1 of last year had 
reported 759,030 employees, as compared with 
733,826 at the opening of 1941. 


Logging —F urther improvement was recorded 
at February 1 in logging, the gain compared 
favourably with the decline noted at the same 
date in 1941. Over a period of years, little 
change, on the whole, has been shown between 
January and February. The 476 co-operating 
firms employed a staff of 79,272 men at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, as compared with 76,699 at the 
beginning of January. The movement was 
favourable in all provinces except British 
Columbia, the largest additions to the work- 
ing forces being reported in Quebec and 
Ontario. Bush work was brisker than in the 
same period of 1941, or of any other year of 
the record except 1938. 

Mining—There was a decrease in these in- 
dustries at the beginning of February, due 
almost entirely to curtailment in the extraction 
of non-metallic minerals other than coal; little 
general change was reported in the coal and‘ 
ore divisions. The number employed in min- 
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ing at February 1 rather exceeded that at 
the same date in any other year of the record, 
the index standing at 176-8, as compared with 
169-1 at February 1, 1941, the previous maxi- 
mum. Statements for February 1, 1942, were 
receive from 424 operators with 82,632 em- 
ployees, or 460 fewer than at the beginning of 
January of the present year. This decline was 
seasonal, according to the experience of the 
period since 1920. The trend had, however, 
been upward at February 1 of last winter. 


Communications —The working forces of the 
reporting companies included 26,763 persons, 
compared with 26,928 in the preceding month. 
The number employed in communications was 
larger than at the same date in 1941 or any 
earlier year since 1931. A moderate loss from 
January had also been indicated at the begin- 
ning of February in 1941. 


Transportation—Reduced activity was re- 
ported in all three branches of transportation— 
steam railway operation, street and electric 
railway, cartage and storage, and shipping and 
longshore work. The 557 co-operating em- 
ployers in the transportation group as a whole 
had 123,782 workers, as compared with 127,359 
in the preceding month. The shrinkage was 
seasonal. The index stood at 98-2 at February 
1, 1942, the highest for midwinter in the years 
since 1930; the figure for the beginning of 
February of last winter, was 89-4. 


Construction and Maintenance—Building 
highway construction afforded less employment, 
while activity in railway construction and 
maintenance increased, chiefly as a result of 
track-clearing operations. On the whole, there 
was a decline of 8,230 in the number employed 
by the 1,452 contractors whose data were 
tabulated, and who had 148,439 persons on their 
February 1 payrolls. This seasonal reduction 
exceeded the average for the beginning of Feb- 
ruary in the period since 1920. A much smaller 
falling-off had been indicated at the same date 
in 1941, but employment in the construction 
group was then quieter, the index standing at 
82-5, as compared with 118-1 at the latest date. 
This is the highest February 1 figure in the 
record. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to eco- 
nomic causes. Persons who are occupied at 
work outside their own trades or who are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variations in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 


Services—Employment in hotels and res- 
taurants seasonally declined, and there was a 
small loss in laundering and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments; 612 employers in the service division 
reported 37,217 employees, or 212 fewer than 
at January 1. The index, at 167-0, was much 
higher than at February 1 of last year, when 
losses on a similar scale had been shown in 
these industries. 


Trade—Following the unusually great acti- 
vity in trade over the holiday season, there 
was a marked contraction in the number em- 
ployed by retailers at February 1, while whole- 
sale houses showed a moderate falling-off. On 
the whole, 16,000 persons were let out from the 
forces of the 2,193 co-operating trading estab- 
lishments, bringing them to 160,905 at the date 
under review. This decrease of 9 per cent was 
greater than that reported at the beginning of 
February in 1941; like the gain from which it 
was reaction, it also exceeded the average loss 
at midwinter in the last twenty-one years. The 
index, at 156-8 at the latest date, was at its 
maximum for February in the years since 1920. 


Finance —At the beginning of February, 761 
financial institutions and branches reported a 
staff of 62,727 employees, compared with 62,632 
in the preceding month. The index stood at 
121-5; in the preceding month it was 121-3, 
while at February 1, 1941, the figure was 112-8. 
The addition of the returns for this group to 
those furnished for the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 
struction, services and trade industries brings 
the total number of persons included in the 
February 1 survey of employment to 1,716,669 
in 13,652 establishments, and lowers the index 
of 165-4 in the industries above enumerated, 
to 163-2; when the employees of the co- 
operating financial institutions were added to 
the general figures for January 1, 1942, the 
index was lowered from 165-8 to 163-6. At 
February 1, 1941, the general index had been 
135-2, while that including finance was 134-0. 


Index numbers of employment for the 
Dominion, in industries other than finance, are 
given in Table III. 


at the Close of February, 1942 


There were 2,114 reports tabulated at the 
close of February. These organizations had a 
total membership of 324,748 persons, of whom 
12,946 or a percentage of 4-0 were unemployed, 
contrasted with percentages of 4-3 at the end 
of the previous month and 6-9 at the close of 
February, a year ago. 

The slight increase in employment reflected 
in February over the preceding month was due 
mainly to moderate expansion for fishermen 
and lumber workers and loggers, a slightly 
higher employment level for members in the 
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manufacturing industry and a fractional in- 
crease in the transportation industry; these 
advances were more than sufficient to offset 
the. slight contraction which was in evidence 
among unions in the building and construction 
trades. In comparison with January, a moder- 
ate improvement was apparent in Manitoba 
and a gain of somewhat lesser degree was ob- 
served in reports received from unions in 
Quebec; in British Columbia there was a frac- 
tional advance, only. On the contrary, very 
slight recessions occurred in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Compared with reports tabulated at the end 


couver; in Toronto, Winnipeg, Halifax and 
Saint John there was more moderate expan- 
sion. Regina was the only city in this com- 
parison to reflect a contraction and this was 
fractional only. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1936, to date. The 
curve of unemployment in February, 1942, 
rested at a nominally lower level than in the 
preceding month, thus reflecting a fractional 
improvement in conditions. The point of the 
curve was at a considerably lower level than 
at the close of February, a year ago, which 
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of February, 1941, employment was up substan- 
_ tially in Quebec, and in Alberta and British 
Columbia, also, there were appreciable ad- 
vances. Minor increases occurred in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Maniteba; 
in Saskatchewan there was a fractional advance. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. In con- 
trast with the previous month, conditions in 
Winnipeg manifested appreciable improvement 
and in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver these were fractional in- 
creases. On the other hand, in Saint John 
there was a fractional recession while. in 
Regina, employment subsided slightly. In 
comparison with the situation at the end of 
February, 1941, noteworthy improvement was 
in evidence in Montreal, Edmonton and Van- 


1939 


i940 1941 i942 


indicated a noteworthy expansion during the 
period under review. 

There were 662 reports tabulated from unions 
in the manufacturing industries. These organi- 
zations had an aggregate membership of 148,974 
persons, of whom, 3,460; or a percentage of 2-3 
were unemployed, in comparison with per- 
centages of 3-1 at the close of January and 
4-2 at the end of February, a year ago. In 
contrast with the previous month, important 
increases in employment were indicated in 
reports received from unions of leather and 
fur workers. Among garment workers, and hat, 
cap and glove workers, likewise, the situation 
was more favourable. A moderate gain was 
observed for rubber workers and fractional 
advances, only, were apparent for soft drink 
workers, papermakers and general labourers. 
Cigar and tobacco workers, electric current em- 
ployees, textile and carpet workers, butchers, 
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meat and fish packers, jewellery workers, mine 
mill and smeltermen and gas workers were 
reported as being fully employed. Bakers and 
confectioners, printing tradesmen and wood- 
workers recorded fractional recessions only. 
Among iron and steel tradesmen, conditions 
remained very good although there was a slight 
reduction in work afforded, owing to the 
change over in some automobile plants to a 
war basis. .A tendency toward reduced em- 
ployment was observed for tailors and among 
metal polishers and clay, glass and stone 
workers there were moderate recessions. As 
compared with February, 1941, higher employ- 
ment levels appeared for nearly all of the 
trades. Much better conditions were observed 
for woodworkers, hat cap and glove and leather 
workers. From the percentage viewpoint, al- 
though involving comparatively few members, 
electric current employees and gas workers 
manifested marked increases. On the other 
hand, some contractions were apparent for 
metal polishers and clay, glass and stone 
workers, while the percentage of unemploy- 
ment among fur workers increased substan- 
tially. 


Reports were tabulated from 53 unions of 
coal miners, whose aggregate membership was 
22,384, of whom 363 or a percentage of 1-6 were 
unemployed, in contrast with percentages of 
1-0 in the previous month and 3-5 in February, 
1941. Compared with the preceding month, 
there was a moderate expansion in employ- 
ment for British Columbia miners. In New 
Brunswick as in January, there was adequate 
employment while a nominal decrease was 
reflected in Nova Scotia reports; Alberta 
unions reported a slight reduction in work. 
In comparison with the situation at the end of 
February, 1941, noteworthy increases were 
apparent in reports received from Alberta and 
British Columbia unions; a fractional advance 
only was in evidence in Nova Scotia; New 
Brunswick members, as in February of last 
year were reported as fully employed. 


Returns were received from 248 unions in 
‘the building and construction trades. These 
organizations had a combined membership of 
35,978 persons. 
of 15-5 were without work, in contrast with 
14-2 per cent at the close of the preceding 
month and 19-5 per cent at the end of Feb- 
ruary, a year ago. In comparison with Janu- 
ary, noteworthy improvement was in evidence 
among painters, decorators and paperhangers; 
steam shovel and dredgemen. Granite and 
stonecutters manifested minor advances. On 


Of these 5,591 or a percentage’ 


the other hand, there were nominal decreases 
for electrical workers and hod carriers and 
building labourers. Moderate recessions were 
observed among bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, carpenters and joiners and plumbers and 
steamfitters. Viewed from the _ percentage 
standpoint, although involving but few mem- 
bers, bridge and structural iron-workers and 
tile layers, lathers and roofers reflected note- 
worthy contractions. In contrast with the 
situation: at the end of February, 1941, pro- 
nounced expansion was observed among car- 
penters and joiners. From the percentage view- 
point, steam shovel and dredgemen were much 
better employed, but as their membership is 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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May .1941:...-. 2-5} 2-8] 7-3] 1-5} 5-3] 1-8]12-0| 4-2) 4-6 
June 1941: \ose5% 2-0) 1-9] 6-2] 2-0) 4-3} 1-8}11-5] 3-8} 4-1 
July TOA tro 2-0} 1-5}. 4-1] 2-7] 4-1] 1-5} 6-9] 4-8] 3-5 
Aure. 1941.77. 1-8} 1-7] 3-7] 1-6] 2-3) 2-1} 2-1} 1-9} 2-4 
Sept 1941...... 1-8] 1-8] 3-7] 2-1] 2-8] 1-6] 1-9} 2-5] 2-7 
Oct. 1947-0. nm. 1-6] 1-2) 4-7) 2-0} 2-7) 3-2] 3-7] 3-1] 3-1 
Nov.: 1941...... 1-3] 1-4] 5-1] 1-7] 5-4] 3-7) 2-41 4-0] 3-2 
Decs 1941 1-0} 2-1] 5-7} 6-0] 6-2] 4-2| 3-8} 5-3] 5-2 
Jan, 1: 1-3] 1-9} 5-4] 4-4] 6-3] 3-8] 3-3) 3-6] 4-3 
Feb. 1942...... 1-6] 2-0) 4-4] 4-6] 4-1] 4-6] 4-1] 2-7] 4-0 





small this change did not involve many 
workers. On the other hand, viewed from the 
percentage standpoint, likewise, and involving 
comparatively few members, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers indicated marked recessions. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Reports were tabulated from 847 organiza- 
tions in the transportation industries. The 
total membership was 75,154 persons, of whom, 
2,195, or a percentage of 2-9 were unemployed, 
in contrast with percentages of 3-2 in January 
‘and 6-2 at the end ‘of February, 1941. <A 
moderate improvement was observed for navi- 
gation workers during February over the pre- 
ceding month. Steam railway employees, whose 
returns constituted over 77 per cent of the 
entire group membership, reflected a nominally 
higher level; as did street and electric railway 
employees also. As in January, adequate work 
was available for teamsters and chauffeurs. In 
contrast with conditions at the end of Feb- 
ruary, a year ago, a substantial advance was 
noted for steam railway employees. A much 
higher level prevailed, likewise, for navigation 
_ workers and teamsters and chauffeurs indi- 
cated nominal increases in work afforded. The 
situation among street and electric railway 
employees remained unchanged with prac- 
tically no unemployment. 

Returns were received from 9 unions of retail 
clerks whose total membership was 3,188 per- 
sons. These were adequatedy employed, in 
contrast with a percentage of 0-1 who were 
without work at the end of January and a 
fully employed membership at the close of 
February, a year ago. 

Reports were tabulated from 95 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined membership 
was 9,728 persons, of whom, 194, ora percentage 
- of 2-0 were unemployed, in comparison with 
percentages of 1-9 in January and 2-6 at the 
end of February, a year ago. 

In the miscellaneous group of workers, there 
were 150 reports tabulated. The total member- 
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ship reported was 12,051 persons, of whom, 
183, or a percentage of 1-5 were without work, 
in contrast with 1-7 per cent in January and 
3°8 in February, a year ago. In comparison 
with the preceding month, unclassified workers 
manifested a slight increase and among theatre 
and stage employees there was a nominal gain, 
while among hotel and restaurant employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
there were fractional recessions. In contrast 
with the situation at the end of February, 
1941, a substantial increase was manifested by 
stationary engineers and firemen. Hotel and 
restaurant employees were moderately better 
employed and fractional increases, only, were 
apparent among theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and unclassified workers. 

Reports were tabulated from 4 unions of 
fishermen having a total membership of 2,075 
persons. Of these, 175, or a percentage of 8-4 
were unemployed in comparison with percen- 
tages of 13-6 at the end of January and 21-5 
at the close of February, 1941, 

Returns were received from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers whose total mem- 
bership was given as 3,025. Of these, 170, or 


‘ @ percentage of 5-6 were without work, in 


contrast with percentages of 11-1 in January 
and 9-6 at the end of February, a year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members, unemployed each 
year from 1931 to 1941, inclusive, and, also, the 
percentage of unemployment for February of 
each year from 1981 to 1940 inclusive and for 
each month from February, 1941, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included in 
table I. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During F ebruary, 1942 


The February report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
includes returns from 179 of the 204 municipali- 
ties in Canada which have systems for issuing 
such permits and of this number 130 reported 
detailed operations. The remaining 49 advised 
that no permits had been issued during the 
month of February while 25 municipalities had 
failed to report at the close of March 12. 


The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of February is $4,354,695. 
Revised values for the month of January in- 
clude returns from 201 municipalities and 
aggregate $6,432,687. Reports were received 
from 57 of the 58 original municipalities and 


show a value of $4,246,246 for February. The 
corresponding revised value for January in- 
cludes 58 returns and is $3,712,030, while the 
February, 1941, value was $4,754,675. 


The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the two elapsed months 
of the current year is $10,787,382. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$7,958,276, while their corresponding value in 
1940 was $8,351,296. 


During the month of February new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 66:8 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 35-3. 
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TABLE IL—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1942 
———————————————e—eee————eee———eeeeeeaeaeaeqeoqoqeq0=q=q=q=q$q$q$S$q$gE0SS’TwWWwha—M——nw«<—mnwn"' 





Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Nova New 
oe Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
RPTL Mn aT EL TIED STE cake e cL or ee ee Len nen her SY ania) Se a Sper eerrees PETES Se ew 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AltsPoermite— Lotalt Valuers. ccrenmec- ceciete es cc sc cee 4,354,695 2,100 78,890 15,605. 1,028,852 
New. Construction in: dissc soto sete sisse oo: cisisrs eis oct ere sl auehotslelayats 2,910,397 1,500 51,375 2,000 663, 780 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........-.0eeeeeeeeeee: 1,444, 298 600 27,515 13,605 365,072 
RD SICSRULAL: cases reat eno 6lo epee oe ies Sil eke i os csstocera) cvs’ siaveraiere eee 1,894, 468 1,500 46,040 7,755 643,370 
INew7CONStLuchiOn st. oetee rei ae wee acts ee esse creas sos 1,535, 454 1,500 87,875 2,000 548,090 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........2eeee sere eee 359014 s| settee a2 8,165 §, 755 95,280 
Mnatitutionals cow es ieee SNe ce ale etd alts wlsua ole ele bieteahereee SOOT COPS hares. bee OSPSOOL | oiodhae ae ae 95,355 
New: Construction. ...</c.cmiae ee ineetsiebicisisies “fv ecuel: Gere sta 270 2ST itt owrtae TL 5OOA|:.& ete ats ofthe 26,750 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........066- sere eee es T2OKAIOT rae ccwencag 12 OOO EN <aibiskelorepinters 68, 605 
CBperaii salt VOITH betel. selene tare oer [5 21 Pea Ree Oana CS 871,210 600 5,850 4,600 145,274 
New, constructions ee. oe racieciaas cath olols biel Sureiete term ters BAG (OOM ete site ted eet e sie seeteractet ote eres comyerer 40,750 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........--.eeeeeeeeeees 325,158 600 5,850 4,600 104, 524 
Industrial 2.6 own oh nets cecum le aoe: saree eps 151255359") S58. eee 3,500 3,250 108, 100 
Now COnstruCtlOn nyse sees cre sscar aye slaceiole isi eoule ineenere wie G18; SOG me weet ate tataets DQ SQOO TI ic hareke = teres 21,600 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........+-+eeeeeeceeeees GOG OSA NI: congeis eee ate 1,500 3,250 86,500 
@bhor Buailadins ere pass Haske ai ses ake a ore ocare rates nicl elaraisloner ove DRAG a Weee ie tee ha eiesienl| 2aiecccoe seer 36, 753 
New, CONSEDUCEION Facreie cee oases iets retainie rein clade fake «levee SON S5t| Terie ccs Wome teeter ocl| ais seine ela e's 26,590 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............seeeeeseeee- BD GSI ley fer etrck sic oroll ser panettinrs so Baik, Aeeege ounce’ oot’ 10, 163 


uu aea—~_oovnm' 


Provinces (Con.) 


Classification of Permits a oahiomneeaiaeseumen tant Saas = : 
: ‘ askat- ritis 
Ontario Manitoba speek Alberta Goleabin 
$ $ $ $ $ 

All Permits— Total Wale c.a. sb ari teee' oetewdee ee 2,234, 793 63, 950 38, 685 303,533 588 , 287 
Now. CONSEDUCGION joc cise cee os tocterene ec eiueieie ss melo gee giel 1,483,012 49,300 18,195 228,956 462,279 
Additions, alterations, MOPAITATE paraeile eeese: etter lela ete) eoehe 801,781 14, 650 20,490 74,577 126,008 
Residenbigl chs ee ea eee erate ittorete ote enecavevete ote 's 580, 824 33,600 18,810 96,159 466,410 
ING W. CONSETUCEION. < cs cee eicaaece arate oha one ool oe)» eholan chateyase 441,270 23,300 6, 130 72,815 402,474 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........-. Be Erb iciess 139, 554 10,300 12,680 23,344 63,936 
 Bivsyehnlhq toi tc) Ulsan Po. A St dtturtiam Oo Oko Ice orm ame TZS 5900S. we tees 1,350 142,786 3,800 
WNewsGOnstruChion a issns token eee tte ertele = cicksinle erates wie = PUT OUOT acaencteuscaeee ee : 1,000 118,231 1,800 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........-..5+---e eee 1200s Adie 350 24,555 2,000 
Commercial: 22485. .....2 2222 ee eee. Seed 577,374 15,350 12,015 43,618 66, 529 
ING WCORSELUCTION: «<.ci-ctoleene eee ek iceicer re oe cia 439, 767 11,000 10,865 27,670 16,000 
Aldditions, alterations; repallssa.s.--s22e +e see se 137, 607 4,350 1,150 15,948 50,529 
TMG UBETISL cco caics «css eR aie biteecteaares ae eo ony 932,755 15,000 ; 6,300 10,500 | 46,454 
New construction®.. beeen asec ee eee 440,825 5 OO0FHE ss tees aloe sec oureeeen 39,400 
Additionssalterations, Tepailtss. 4-6. ee. ie ees = AGIOS Gali niece ck- 6,300 10,500 7,054 
Obher Buildings inicio oeeisetar eee oar oo reo AG O400| oe nee eas 210 10,470 5,094 
New construction 42h hte. Stack cere eee ee wee. oe shee LOM ER RSs etaots ates 200 10, 240 2,605 
Additions; alterations, repairs... a. -acerieee ss. ee oe LO C7 SOM eee ceertetor 10 230 2,489 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100) 


ee eee SSS SsSS0S0SSaqu>eEDRM—va,wnw{<\<"€—0€0€0“M“onmnansoa 








- Average ; Average 
eae of Index of ete of Index of 
oie af Bauding mm z - ieee 2 Nalee of meee ys bis ee, 
ermits issue “V4: prices o ermits issue oa 40 prices 0 
Year pes building - Year pisiaion. building 
Peres materials (ORrTIs materials 
: First First First First First First 
February 2 months | 2 months | 2 months February 2 months | 2 months | 2 months 
$- $ : 
1942 Sens 4,354,695 | 10,787,382) (4) 90-9 (2) 1983:..% 5% 925,894 | 2,111,855 17-8 75-2 
1944.5, xx 5,873,607 | 10,344,538 | (4) 70-8 99-4 1982) oer 2,845,271 | 6,056,283 51-1 79-4 
1940 soc Se. 3,912,789 | 7,262,878| (1) 61-2 94-3 193 neee 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
1939. 260% 1,912,151 | 3,633,306 30-6 87-3 1080 as 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 136-1 97-0 
D988) orci 2,364,402 | 4,223,583 36-5 91-6 1929 Fee oe 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159-2 98-5 
19370: 2,138,886 | 3,860,753 32-6 90-9 1928... 24 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 152-1 95-3 
193652500 1,921,176 | 3,223,934 27-2 83-9 19272 7,638,176 | 13,314,713 112-3 96-6 
1985 care 3,601,637 | 4,484,515 37-8 81-6 1926.2%.. 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 
1934.55.25: 894,102 | 1,601,914 13-5 82-1 


ee ee a ee ae ee Se ts ee 
1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 2 Data not yet available. 
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TABLE II.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
FEBRUARY, 1942, AND IN FEBRUARY, 1941 


‘“N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
““No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Cities — —__——_—— 
February ; February 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown................... ZAlOO Winer hms, <, takes 
Nova Scotia— 
cdl CUTE yee ean ee en Oe OO BR 44,100 63,585 

INO WK lAsBOW 5 cmt press 36 dary 1,500 INS PEE, 

“Sydney... .cehs. Rites Sea CEs 28,000 6,885 
New Bru nswick— 

ROGOPACEONG oe 5 3 Sus cities corso ea 800 IN 
PAVIONCLOM Ss okt, eternity. Seer ee 2,500 5,900 
soaint Johnh. cc Me you. 12,305 13,457 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Majisonneuve) 547, 564 886, 220 
sQuehec 2 eo Aer. e- 65,315 72,250 

Shawinigan Falls................ 21,000 22,600 
BO et DTOORGS. 5 Adee "rue 21,300 93,400 
*Trois-Riviéres................... 20,900 35,455 
mVVOStINOUNEH.: ht: ci eccherean ton : 768 15, 100 

Ontario— 
SP ANMORG 17.1050 0%. . STAs Oe. 90,375 3,945 

Oaths, ae et oleae 20,771 10,950 
meort William. #0. tre te 8,295 18,030 

BIG cen RR Ee 195 12,600 
FCT) ee Te Sy Sian Oda 8 Sad 1,050 6,725 
MISALILGGH ot uh ee 281, 122 553, 660 
pisingston’.. 24.005. ko. See 17,455 68, 780 
isitchenery, ceeds ni pee i: 16,475 17,725 
PLONGONA 2h tee ek. 28,315 120,385 

Oshawa fi fice cto hee 6,450 264,340 
oO CTICN, cs i, a ea Cone ate Ua Re 481,000 351, 100 

Owed. cound.... 2s un eee , 850 1,900 
‘Peterboroughisi se. . v8. le. os 5,900 3,975 
BPOTbArt Ure tire ake 8, 640 2, 800 
wot atharined, res. ate 4,000 18,560 
Rte NOMABT. 3:0 ee. oe: 1,350 4,625 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 








Cities ~~ 
February | February 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Ontario— Cone. 
PeYO Sigh Ss sehen?) en aay Gah WE rl rigs Se 6, 020 16, 460 
SaultiStes Marie. Heinae.. 25 6,535 115713 
pStratlordte ns Me. yl alee com eh 650 5,550 
STOLOntO sata ee ee 623,720 529,325 
Bast‘York ‘Pong? ous: ais 43, 667 89,260 
SVAN SON eee 5 he. 33,289 92,865 
Riverside, See 18,400 9,600 
Woodstockt ta iis | See 1,985 1,775 
NOt wit 6 Sa emcite. 2 ea 292,750 85,250 
Manitoba— 
FBrangonweninnea...se okt 1,800 5,750 
St] Bonitace ve. cae ss -. scke, o oe 13,900 48,200 
SWinnipes - 5.24. ek. wet ee 47,550 73, 650: 
Saskatchewan— 
eMoose Jaweica ie ac. 7,700 2,600 
*Repzinat-t 2 0 Ae eee oe 15, 885 2,005 
SSaskatoonta seeree teens hc ees 9,000 200 
Alberta— 
*Calgary ce iie Aileen 198,635 153,505 
eHidmonton £40. secs atresia: 86,055 31,555 
PIGUODPIGRE ick ees. cake. 13,398 22,209 
Medicine’ Hats stirt me ae 5,445 7,320 
British Celumbia— 
INSSIMON Let ee ne eee, 4,490 9,750 
*New Westminster............... 30,560 54,715 
prince: Rupert ese: coerce eee. No Report 6,075 
MVUANCOUVED cet ot ees 452,530 665, 675 
NorthVancouver ................ 25,050 42,376 
Vernon hs set. te Sree ei Lt 8,120 6, 097 
SVACLOLIA cde eee ae ee 47,056 122,509 
Total 58 Municipalities........... (1)4,246,246 | 4,754,675 
Total 35 Municipalities........... 3,949,106 | 4,102,466 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


157 municipalities only, reporting. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
DECEMBER-JANUARY RECORD 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February, 1942, summarizes the December- 
January employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows: 


The number of men and boys registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
as wholly unemployed at January 12 was 100,- 
215 an increase of 7,872 as compared with 
December 8. Of this total, 27,162 had been 
classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial 
employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on 
the understanding that they were shortly to 
return to their former employment numbered 
7,288, an increase of 2,862 as compared with 
December 8. Those registered as unemployed 
casual workers (being persons who normally 
seek their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 


numbered 8,951, a decrease of 572 as com- 
pared with December 8. fi 

The increases in the numbers of men and 
boys registered as wholly unemployed or 
temporarily stopped were mainly due to severe 
weather conditions, which restricted outdoor 
employment on the day when the count of 
the unemployed took place. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at January 12 were 
70,647 wholly unemployed, 7,448 temporarily 
stopped, and 299 unemployed casual workers. 
Of those wholly unemployed 2,474 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment, and 2,325 
had been classified as unable for good cause 
to transfer to another area. As compared 
with December 8, the numbers wholly un- 
employed showed a decrease of 2,234, those 
temporarily stopped a decrease of 1,387 and 
unemployed casual workers a decrease of 47. 
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There were temporary increases in the 
numbers of boys and girls recorded as un- 
employed, largely due to the registration of 
school leavers at the end of December. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at 
January 12 was 137,611, as compared with 
129,791 at December 8, and 582,573 at January 
13, 1941. 

United States 


According to a report issued by the United 
States Secretary of Labor, total civil non- 
agricultural employment showed a_ slight 
decline from mid-January to mid-February, 
with the February total of 39,842,000 being 
29,000 less than in the preceding month but 
2,394,000 greater than in February a year 
ago. 

Seasonal decreases in employment from 
January to February were reported in trade, 
contract construction, transportation and 
public utilities, and mining. These declines 
were largely offset by increases in manufac- 
turing and federal, state, and local govern- 
ment employment. The major factor in the 
rise of 2,394,000 workers over the year 
interval was the expansion in the manu- 
facturing labour force of nearly 1,400,000 
workers. Gains also occurred in all other 
groups except contract construction, which 
showed a decrease of 46,000 workers over the 
year because of the drop in non-federal 
construction. 

The increase in factory employment (0-4 
per cent) from January to February was 
substantially less than the usual seasonal 
gain (1-7 per cent). Employment in the 
durable goods industries rose by 7,000 in con- 
trast with with the increase of 36,000 workers 
in the non-durable goods industries. Seasonal 
gains occurred in such industries as women’s 
clothing, men’s clothing, fertilizers, leather 
boots and shoes, cotton goods, cigars and 
cigarettes, and dyeing and finishing. Several 
non-durable goods industries experienced 
employment decreases because of restrictions 
on the use of raw materials, notably, woollen 
and worsted goods, carpets and rugs, hosiery 
(where employment reached the lowest: level 
since January 1934), and rubber tires and 
tubes. The slaughtering and meat packing 
industry reported a marked decrease in em- 
ployment, which was largely seasonal in char- 
acter. Employment in cane sugar refining 
fell to the lowest point since January, 1988. 
The radio and phonograph industry which is 
converting its facilities to war production 
showed a less than seasonal decline over the 
month. 

The increase in factory employment from 
January to February carried the index for all 
manufacturing 132-9 per cent of the 1923-25 


average, representing a rise of 12-8 per cent 
over the year. Factory payrolls advanced 
2-0 per cent over the month to 176-9 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, and the increase 
over the year amounted to 39-5 per cent. 
The increase in working hours in many war 
industries to well above 48 hours per week, 
as well as the expansion of hours in other 
industries, overtime payments and wage rate 
increases, account for the greatest proportion- 
ate gains in payrolls than in employment 
over the past year. 

Wage rate increases averaging 7-5 per cent 
and- affecting 71,122 factory wage earners, 
were reported by 317 co-operating establish- 
ments between mid-January and  mid- 
February. This number is less than the 
number affected by wage increases in any 
month since March, 1941. 

Among the mining industries _ slightly 
larger than seasonal decreases in employment 
occurred in crude petroleum producing (1-4 
per cent), and quarrying and non-metallic 
mining (1-1 per cent). Anthracite munes 
showed a small loss in employment coupled 
with a pay-roll increase of 26°3 per cent, 
reflecting increased production in this indus- 
try in February. Bituminous coal mines 
reported a small employment decline and 
metal mines showed a slight gain in contrast 
to the usual small recession expected in 
February. 

Wholesale and retail trade employment 
declined approximately by the usual seasonal 
amount, retail dealers in the automotive 
field, however, reporting a substantial em- 
ployment decrease. Employment in _ tele- 
phone and telegraph, and electric light and 
power industries was lower in February than 
in the preceding month, while street railway 
and bus companies reported a slight employ- 
ment gain, instead of the usual small employ- 
ment decline. 

During February, 54,300 employees were 
added to the staff of the federal executive 
service. Of these 9,900 were working within 
the District of Columbia and 44,400 outside 
the District of Columbia. 

Federal. work-relief programs in February 
continued the decline started a year ago by 
dropping 55,400 persons from the rolls. The 
saving in monthly pay rolls amounted to 
$5,011,000. | 

Construction programs financed wholly or 
partially from federal funds in February 
required the services of 1,172,000 persons and 
pay rolls of $199,147,000. This represented an 
addition over January of 97,500 workers and 
of $21,646,000 pay rolls. Of the total, defense 
construction projects accounted for 90 per 
cent of the employees and 91 per cent of the 
pay rolls. ~ 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


RIOR to the establishment of Wartime 
Wage Control under P.-C. 8253, inspec- 
‘tion and enforcement of fair wages and labour 
conditions on Government contracts was pro- 
vided under P.C. 5522 of July 22, 1941 (La- 
BouR GazeTrE, August, 1941, page 869), which 
empowered the Minister of Labour “to appoint 
any provincial official or any other person 
authorized to inspect labour conditions pur- 
suant to the law of any province as his duly 
authorized representative for the enforcement 
of the fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion contracts”. It also established a 
penalty for any person who obstructs such a 
representative in the pursuit of his duties. 


P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the 
foregoing Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in P.C. 8253 of October 24, 

.1941, with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration of the 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that. Order. P.C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
the enforcement of those matters with which 
such Boards are charged. 

Accordingly the National War Labour 
Board is now furnished from month to month 
with information regarding contracts awarded 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada, which include among their pro- 
visions fair wages conditions for the protec- 
tion of the labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 19384. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, PC. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
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and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1237 of 
the Lasour Gazerre for October.) 


The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion, (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a quota 
of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended . 
in 1924, were suspended in 19380, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide of except in cases. of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also ‘to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
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It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 19380 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
_ struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 


the provinces which are also assisted by grant. 


of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract, 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time andi as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 
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It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would oherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 


- all of the labour conditions of the contract 


have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract 1s made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed,-and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed. eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 
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In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 


provision being made that any necessary and. 


authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
arate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 


Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During March 


During the month of March the National 
‘War Labour Board prepared, on request, 107 
fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various govern- 
ment departments (other than the Department 
of Munitions and Supply) appear hereunder :— 


Group “A” CoNTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “‘where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. i 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusric Works 


Construction of an annex to the Daly Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Alex. 
I. Garvock, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
March 11, 1942. Amount of contract $70,900 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. xe $1 10 
Brick and hollow tile | pi (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 90 
Cement finishers .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘Operatete: 
Steam.. : 0 70 
Gas. or elec.. oes 0 55 
Compressor operators (gas. or eles 0 55 
“Driverst.: +... oat ital eee seen ees ete 0 45 
Driver, horse ee art, Semele 0 60 
Drivers ean ancl  waeone alse oc cere eae 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen): 
Wi tor lWece sole O4 1 fo er Sm RE cree 0 85 
On and after January 1, 1942.. 0 90 
Labourers... . St 0 45 
Lathers—metal.. 0 70 
Linoleum layers.. 0 60 
Motor truck drivers.. ; 0 50 
Motor truck driver and eae) 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers... 0 60 
Painters and glaziers .. 0 75 
Plasterers.. Bid TRAD ae MS ek, Sh Bee = a eat antl 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . i Bigsiae 0 50 
Plumbers ahd resin Chore ae ASD hi Sirti Bon 1 05 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... RP Se Hah! 0 95 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen . 0 75 
, Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 55 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tile setters—asphalt.. 0 70 


Tile setters’ helpers (all men SE ae iG 

help tradesmen).. eB Cheeubhelockes oy - Scketors 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. .. Bete a cts cin dcipiciot 4 atc ievis 0 40 
Waxers and olsen. 0 50 





Wharf improvements and repairs, Sidney 
(Nanaimo District), B.C. Name of contractors, 
The Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1942. Amount of contract, unit 
prices (approx. expend. $12,433). A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 

Piledriver foremen.. .. .. .. $1 324 
Piledriver engineers.. .. 1 20 
Piledriver men.. 1 074 
Piledriver boommen.. 1 073 
Piledriver bridgemen.. 1 074 
Piledriver firemen. . 0 76} 
Labourers.. ‘ a Watts 0 45 
Piledriver otic eats bag st ASS oeasiateal oe 1 20 
Pileariver derrick. men, «, (1,6 ss aenlle akin ses 1 074 
Piledriver derrick foe. Sng ee JOT oe 0 764 


Construction of Veterans’ Pavilion, Univer- 
sity Hospital Grounds, Edmonton, Alta. Name 
of contractors, Bennett & White, Edmonton, 
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Alta. Date of contract, March 16, 1942. Amount 
of contract, $87,036 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
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Brick and hollow tile layers.. Ae 
Brick and hollow tile os ras helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers. . f 
Cement and concrete mixer Te aN 
Steam.. ete 
Gas. or elec.. . 
Drivers.. 
Driver, Mares. aa pares: 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Bleyator CONStTUCLOES.... == os. a6e 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. 
Engineers on steel erection... ..... 2. 0... «. 
Labourers—common.. .. . 
Labourers—building.. 
Lathers—metal.. 
Lathers—wood.. 
Linoleum layers.. 
Marble setters.. .. . 
Marble setters’ he pers Gall men esisned te 
help tradesmen).. 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and Pick 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Painters! (spray). <0) so). 
Painters and glaziers.. 
IPIASTETERS ss) sve, coeulels sie SCN slcamereliilels Miho etic e's Lele 
helpers Sapo and tempering 


Per hour 
$1 10 


mooooooorcoceoooo. 
KF Door ONICONODH ASI 
SCC CTOCOMKUNOonoane 


-aOoOccor Soo 
S CO GO © Cr Or GD 
oo oro OO rr 


Plasterers’ 

material).. .. A : 0 55 
Plumbers and Seeamiitters, . BN te 1 10 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (ail; men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. ae 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: Sao 0 50 
Rooters, “shecthe metal cae ae eee 1 00 « 

' Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 0 95 

Sheet metal workers.. 1 00 
Stonecutters.. 1 00 
Stonemasons. . 1 10 
Stonemasons’ tidlpers ‘Gane ane Tompeune 

mortar).. a rr eae ae 0 50 
Structural deen gorkerse 0 95 
Terrazzo layers.. ‘ 1 10 
Terrazzo finishers ead helpers. 0 65 
Tile setters.. met) es 1 10 
Tile setters’ hele (all 4 men hansiened to 

help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Watchmen.. . 0 40 
Waxers and polos (leone 0 50 


Per hour 

Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 60 
Ds DOUReES. cuca 0 35 
Lathers—metal. . anne ahaa 0 55 
binolethy layerssete,.) 2) 27adanes. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and vores 1 35 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0°55 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 55 
Plasterers. . stpdice adeipuvhl lee ale berger 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers Cue and tempering 

material)... 0 40 
Plumbers and Seven Lune, 0 60 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 60 
Stonemasons.. 0 75 
Stonemasons’ Relves a iat aa Arie. 6 

mortar).. %.. pie 0 40 
Structural se workers ; 0 87 
Watchmen.. 0 30 
Waxers and polishers" (oor). 0 40 


Alterations to shed for New Film Vaults, 
etc., for the Motion Picture Bureau, at National 
Research Annex, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Wm. D’Aoust, Eastview, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 11, 1942. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,356 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpens (nizing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Carpenters and es oan 0 90 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer catatonia 

Steam.. Sete? : 0 70 
Gas. or elec.. 0 55 
Drivers. . ‘ 0 45 
Driver, horse cat canine 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 80 


Electricians (inside wiremen): 
Up to December 31, 1941.. 
On and after January 1, 

Motor truck drivers... 5 

Motor truck driver and a il ah 

Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. 

Painters (spray).. 

Painters and glaziers... .. 


1942.. 


KOO OSS So S 
SON ODR SO CO 
Sooo ouwc oO to 


Alterations to Public Building to accom- 
modate the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, Sorel, P.Q.. Name of contractor, 
Alphonse Gratton, Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, January 17, 1942. Amount of contract, 
$6,995. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


’Plasterers.. Se en) wesw AMET CT act nar ine cape ere 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. 0 50 
Plumbers ands stear filenay. 4 oe 1 05 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. 0 50 
Sheet: metal workers. 3c 0.0. mice echoes 0 95 
Structural steel workers... 0 90 
Watchmen.. : 0 40 
Labourerse.. sh. 0 45 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 5 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


Per hour 
$0 75 


and tempering mortar).. .. 0 40 
Carpenter and joiners.. .. 0 55 
Cement finishers.. series 0 50 
Cement and pote mixer miheratard: 

Steam.. YEUen Re ie Ae 0 60 
Gas. OF ClOCs csc cartes ween Use iateae aie 0 45 
iVersiteles ss oes Tit ees 0 35 
Driver, horse ape erik Jao Siter 0 50 


Aerodrome development at Outram, Sask. 
Name of contractor, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co. 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, March 
9, 1942. Amount of contract, $342,627 (esti- 
mated).. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. ae sys ONOET 
Asphalt tampers, smimotherss mad saneadexs. 0 40 
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Per hour 
Blacksmiths... .2°.. .. 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenter and iene ag 0 75 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer onemtne: 
Steam.. beta Va nee 
Gas.sjore elecieiemtser as 
IDTIVOTS soectomncts as: 
Driver, horse aaa eos 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Enginemen, stationary.. 
Labourers. . Soh. eee Sea ce 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. ;. 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers Palle men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 
Powdermen.. me he 
Road grader Peachy Se 
Horsedrawn.. ie 
Including team.. .. .. 
Gas.. ‘ 
Road _ roller Dpernters Cite, or eae). 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operator (gas.).. 
Tractor operator (small).. ; 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, tee 
Watchmen.. 


Sooe ec ciooc > 
00 Tie Ce ie RN ag a ae 
x OS CL Or or S Orr Or 


oo 
> 
or bo 
bo 


oqooormocorcocoeoonoeoo 
WOoOMnOVOon’worRnNans 
eoqoooocqcncaocaodo co © 


Construction of a watermain at the airport, 
Estevan, Sask. Name of contractor, Dominion 
Construction Co., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, March 9, 1942. Amount of contract, 
$32,554 (estimated). A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helwerass 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. : 3 0 70 
Dragline operators (steam or odes 1 00 
Dragline firemen.. Some 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. .. .. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, team ante wagon. 0 50 
Drill runners. ‘ Soo ee ae 0 65 
Engineers, crane (steam, seats and elec.).. 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary. es. Tah 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower Wéeas: or beaten). 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Machinists.. .. 0 65 
Machinists’ foes 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and titel, : 1 40 
Pipe fitters (surface temp. work).. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 0 80 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (ane men 
assigned to help tradesemen).. 0 423 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tractor operators (small)... Fo dca 0 50 
Tractor operators aonlad anh im toe 0 60 
Watchmen . is 0 30 
Welders and eave acrey lends or elise, 0 60 


Construction of a water supply main at 
aerodrome, Arnprior, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, H. J. McFarland Construction Co., 
Picton, Ont. Date of contract, March 9, 
1942. Amount of contract, $8,410 (estimated). 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners. 0 60 
Dragline operators Cen or hyn Nee 1 00 
Dragline firemen.. 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. ey Ca Regen: 0 50 
Compressor operators (eas, or elec.).. 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse ‘aud ease 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 65 
Drill runners. ‘ Pec rete Gi 0 45 
Engineers, crane Kote ioe or elec.).. 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35 
Machinists. . ‘ 0 60. 
Machinists’ eles 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. ae 0 40 
Motor truck driver and er 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface, temp. work).. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. é 0 45 
Steam shovel eave 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen. Ona 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
. Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tractor operators (small) . 0 45 


Tractor operators (TieT onrnent, otes ). ve 0 
Watchmen... .. . stats 0 30 
Welders and Romer acetylene” or elee. : 0 60 


Erection of a sewage disposal plant at air- 
port, Dorval, P.Q. Name of contractor, J. A. A. 
Leclair, Dupuis, Ltee., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, March 23, 1942. Amount of con- 
tract, $24,022.30 (estimated). A fair wages - 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers . $0 92 
Hod carriers .. .. Pha 0 53 
Carpenters and ares 0 81 
Cement finishers. . 0 64 
Cement and concrete mixer ederadens: 

Steam.. oih 0 64 

Gas. or elec.. .. . 0 58 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, team arity wagon. A ares, 
Electricians (inside windieny A 0 87 
Labourers .. “at 0 46 
Motor truck Sivene 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Funke 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. 0 78 
Painters and glaziers.. . A 0 74 
Pipelayers, caulkers and Peidexutass 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. a 0 90 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. . 0 60 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 82 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 64 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 82 
Waitchmen.. 0 40 
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Additional development at airport, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Dibblee Construction 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
March 19, 1942. Amount of contract, $42,- 
‘804.00 (estimated). A fair wages schedule was 


included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. Be Neate ete ONE TSI ad mat 

Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers. . Pb che gebeat hand RAS 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
(GASSPOT SIECe ee, Gees noeemtnes Teehe iss 

Dragline operators.. 

Dragline firemen.. 

Dragline oilers.. 

NONEVETSMS Cha toes ee Seic teen 

Driver, horse and cart.. 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 

Labourers... He Sets 

Motor truck drivers.. . eee 

Motor truck drive and truck.. : 

Pipelayers, caulkers and _ solderers.. 

Road grader operator—gas.. Ags 

Road roller operators—steam or gas.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

‘Steam shovel oilers.. nts 

Tractor operators (small).. 4 

Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc.) 

Watchmen.. 


oor ON OOP Or RP COD POD © Sr 


GSooocnreoeorcjooroonjooooocre & 
— 
GRADSOSOAARSNUSSURSOSSA 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
ples, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Notre—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


RoyaLt CANADIAN Mountep Pouice 


Contractor 


. The Workman Uniform 
Ltd., Montréal, P.Q. 
. Penman’s Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
S. S. Holden, Ltd., 


Nature of Contract 


. Serge Trousers... 
Woollen stockings.. 
Wrooollen. "sockssc0> 2s) ie sacl 


Dunnave bags. Say.< | siasste 


Ottawa, Ont. 
BahOnss. cs. coisesuce 6 Llugh Carson uConenutd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mechanic’s overalls... .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Bed blankets... .. .. .. Bates & Innes, Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

shoes.. .. .. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

. Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

. William Scully, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Gutta Percha & Rubber, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

.. The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Gymnasium 
Clothecaps.. tases ses 
Cloth caps.. 


Overshoes.. 


Pea jackets.. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 
Leather gloves... .. »«.- «Acme Glove Works, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


es «e ee Dominion Textile Co:, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

ee John B. Stetson Co., 
(Canada) Ltd., 
Brockville, Ont. 

-. Bates & Innes, Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

es The Workmen Uniform Co., . 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Cotton sheets.. .. 


Felt thates 9 syste 


Cardigan jackets... .. 
Sereceturic. sn. soa tes 


Khaki broadcloth 
SIMINGG sc) cet at ne eae 


over- 

.. Thos. Allan & Son Shirt 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Service Suirte... cee ates OOGS MI To. Ort, tauGe, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Service trousers... .. .« »«. Woods Mfg. Co. Litd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Field jackets.. «« Woods Mie. Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Field trousers... -- Wood: Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Helmets.s ss. s,) we 2s. oe Ville gCapwCompany, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Leather mitts.. .. -. Bowmanville Glove & Mitt 
Co., Ltd., Bowmanville, 
Ont. 


». The Workman Uniform 
Co,. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Jackets... 


Ankle boots.. -. Tetrault Shoe, Ltd., 
Montreal P.Q. 
Mattresses. . -. Simmons, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 

type cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Litd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms.. Barringham Rubber, Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Uniform Company Reg’d, 
Quebec, P.Q. ; 
PHA Alain, MBitd.; 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Paton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.. 
Hield Bros., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont. 
.. Canadian Spool Cotton 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
United-Carr Fastener Co., 


Mail bag fittings.. 


of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ont. 
Letter pouches and mail 
bags.. ..- Hugh Carson Co.; Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
. «Jd. Spencer Turner, Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Stamping machine parts.. Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. ~ 
.. Canadian Toledo Scale Co., © 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Mail bagging.. .. 


Parcel scales, etc.. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette from month to month. It 
is not always possible because of limitation 
of space to include all agreements received 
each month. The agreements are in most 
cases signed by representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other condi- 
tions of employment drawn up and verbally 
agreed to by representatives of the employers 
and workers are also included. Verbally 
accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and. the 
Industrial Standards Act are summarized in a 
separate article following this. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Two SHIPBUILDING CoM- 
PANIES AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND IRON SHIP- 
BUILDERS’ UNION oF CANADA, LocaL No. 1. 

Supplementary agreements made January 
28, 1942, replace the provisions for the cost- 
of-living bonus in the original agreements 
(LasourR GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 278 and 
June, 1941, page 700), by the following clause: 

“A cost-of-living bonus, effective for first 
payroll period beginning on or after February 
15, 1942, shall be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 8253 dated 
October, 24, 1941, and any subsequent amend- 
ments thereto. The calculated basis of cost of 
living index as it stood at October 1, 1941, was 
$3.65 per week and any subsequent adjustments 
will be made quarterly in conformity with the 
rise or fall of Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost of living index number as indicated from 
August, 1939. Bonus for cost of living to be 
paid on straight time only.” 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WoRKERS OF CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ 
SHIPYARD UNIT. 


Supplementary agreements made January 
27, 1942, replace the provisions for the cost- 
of-living bonus in the original agreements 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1570 
and February, 1941, page 179), by the same 
clause as quoted above for the boilermakers’ 
agreement. ~ A separate supplementary agree- 
ment between one of the companies and the 
union similarly revises the agreement made for 
another shipyard of the same company, the 
original of which was noted in the LAsour 
GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1570. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.——Two SHIPBUILDING CoM- 
PANIES AND THE SHIPYARD LABOURERS’ UNION 
oF VANCOUVER AND DISTRICT, NOW KNOWN AS 
THE Dock AND SHIPYARD WORKERS’ UNION OF 
VANCOUVER AND District, Loca, No. 2. 

Supplementary agreements made January 27, 
1942, replace the provisions of the original 
agreements (LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1940, page 
607.) with reference to cost-of-living bonus, by 
the same clause as quoted above for the boiler- 
makers’ union. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Two Suresumpine Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF MAcuHIsIsts, Lopce 692. 

Supplementary agreements made January 28, 
1942, replace the provisions for the cost-of- 
living bonus in the original agreements (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1940, page 728, and February, 
1941, page 180), by the same clause as quoted 
above for boilermakers’ union. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca, No. 138. 


Supplementary agreements made January 28, 
1942, replace the provisions for the cost-of- 
living bonus in the original agreements (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 493) by the same 
clause as quoted above for the boilermakers’ 
union. 


Vancouver, B.C.—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
CoMPANY AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, Loca No. 3. 


Supplementary agreement made January 28, 
1942, replaces the provisions for the cost-of- 
living bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1940, page 606) with reference 
to cost-of-living bonus. by the same clause as 
quoted above for the boilermakers’ union. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—A SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANY AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORK- 
ERS OF CANADA, PATTERNMAKERS’ UNIT. 


Supplementary agreement made January 27, 
1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of-living 
bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1570) by the 
same clause as quoted above for the _ boiler- 
makers’ agreement. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 170. 


Supplementary agreements made January 28, 
1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of-living 
bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1940, page 728, and February, 
1941, page 180) by the same clause as quoted 
above for the boilermakers’ agreement. 


Vancouver, B.C—A SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANY AND THE SHEET METAL WorRKERS INTER: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, No. 280. 


Supplementary agreement made January 28, 
1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of-living 
bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1940, page 729) by the same 
clause as quoted above for the boilermakers’ 
agreement. 


Victoria, B.C—Two SuHrppurmmpIne Com- 
PANIES AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND [RON SHIP- 
BUILDERS OF CANADA (LocaL No. 2). 

Supplementary agreement made in February, 
1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of-living 
bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 493) by the same 
clause as quoted above for the boilermakers’ 
agreement at Vancouver. 


Victoria, B.C.—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WoRrKERS, LOCAL 230. 

For one company the agreement is in effect 
from October 1, 1941, for the duration of the 
war and wartime contracts. This agreement is 
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similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, February, 
1941, page 181, with these exceptions: 

Only union members to be employed. Wages: 
to the basic minimum wages of $1 per hour for 
electricians and 50 and 623 cents for helpers, 
a flat cost-of-living bonus of 7 cents per hour 
is added. These rates are subject. to adjust- 
ment in accordance with changes in the cost 
of living, based on Order in Council P.C. 7440 
and amendments. 

Supplementary agreements were made in 
February, 1942, to the above agreement and to 
the agreement with the other company, replac- 
ing the provisions for cost-of-living bonus in 
their agreements by the same clause as quoted 


above for the boilermakers’ agreement at 
Vancouver. 
Victoria, B.C—A SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA, CARPENTERS AND JOINERS’ SECTION. 


Supplementary agreement made in February, 
1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of-living 
bonus in the original agreements (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1571) by the 
same clause as quoted above for the boiler- 
makers’ agreement at Vancouver. 


Victoria, B.C.——A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
CoMPANY AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocaL 1358. 


Supplementary agreement made February 16, 
1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of- living 
bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December 1941, page 1571) by the 
same clause as quoted above for the boiler- 
makers’ agreement at Vancouver. 


Victoria, B.C—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE DOCKYARD AND SHIPYARD 
WorKErS’ UNION. 


Supplementary agreements made in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, replace the provisions for cost-of- 
living bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1941, page 181) by the 
same clause as quoted above for the boiler- 
makers’ agreement at Vancouver. 


Victoria, B.C—A SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
AND THEIR FOUNDRY EMPLOYEES. 


Supplementary agreement made in _ Feb- 
ruary, 1942, replaces the provisions for cost-of- 
living bonus in the original agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1570) by the 
same clause as quoted above for the boiler- 
makers’ agreement at Vancouver. 


Victoria, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 1163. — 


The agreement which came into effect July 
9, 1941 between the company and the painters 
employed by them was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1570, 
was replaced by an identical agreement be- 
tween the company and the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators of 
America, Local 1163. A supplementary agree- 
ment between these two parties, made February 
23, 1942, replaces the provisions for the cost- 
of-living bonus by the same clauses as quoted 


above for the boiletmakers’ agreement at 
Vancouver. 
VicToria, 3B.C.—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 


PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, 
Loca 324. 

The agreement between one company and 
the union was summarized in the Lazsour 
GAZETTE, February, 1941, page 181. <A _ sup- 
plementary agreement was made in February, 
1942, replacing the provisions for the cost-of- 
living bonus by the same clause as quoted 
above for the boilermakers’ agreement at Van- 
couver. For the other shipbuilding company, 
the previous agreement, as noted in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1941, page 181, was made 
with their employees. A new agreement was 
made February 26, 1942, between this com- 
pany and the union which is the same as the 
union agreement with the first mentioned 
company with the provisions of the supple- 
mentary agreement incorporated. 

Vicror1a, B.C—Two SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, SHIPYARD SECTION (SHIP- 
WRIGHTS AND CAULKERS). 


Supplementary agreements made in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, replace amendments of June Il, 


1941 (Laspour GAzeTTE, December, 1941, page 
1571) to the original agreements (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1941, page 180) by pro- 
viding that the base rate of wages be 90 cents 
per hour for mechanics, effective from June 
1, 1941, and that no further requests for in- 
creases in wages be made for the duration of 
the war and wartime contracts. When the 
union is unable to supply the labour required, 
others may be employed without interference. 
The same clause re cost-of-living bonus quoted 
above in the boilermakers’ agreement at Van- 
couver is in this supplementary agreement. 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


ale HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazmurtn, August, 1940, page 812. 
’ It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 


collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and. all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
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spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days'is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 


agreement obligatory from the date the Order 


in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice. has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A, parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of three new agreements and 
the amendment of one agreement and the 
@rrection of another, as noted below. 
Requests for the amendment of the follow- 
ing agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette: for building trades at St. 
John and Iberville and building trades at 
Chicoutimi, in the issue of March 7; for the 
ornamental iron and bronze industry in 
Montreal, in the issue of March 14; for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi, in the 
issue of March 21; for garages and service 
stations at Montreal and barbers at Hull, in 
in the issue of March 28. In addition, Orders 


in Council were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette during March, approving or 
amending the constitution and by-laws of two 
parity committees, and others approving the 
levying of assessments by seven parity com- 
mittees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 
BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, MONTREAL 


A correction in the wording of the Order in 
Council which was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1942, page 352, was _pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette of March 
21, but _does not affect the summary as given 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (CORRUGATED PAPER) MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated March 11, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
14, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between certain manufacturers of corru- 
gated paper boxes and associations of their 
employees. Agreement to be in effect from 
March 14, 1942 to January 1, 1943 and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, and 
applies throughout the province of Quebec. 

Hours: 55 per week for all except mainten- 
ance men, shipping men and watchmen. Over- 
time and all work on Sundays and six specified 
holidays, time and one-half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are the same 
as in the previous agreement as amended. 
Some of these hourly rates for male employees 
after 6 months’ experience are: operators of 
corrugating machine 55 cents, other. operators 
35 to 45 cents, truck drivers and maintenance 
men 35 cents, general helpers 30 cents, machin- 
ists 45 cents; a minimum average wage for 
male employees of 38 cents. For female em- 
ployees, minimum hourly rates are: 26 cents 
for experienced employees, 22 cents for helpers 
and 17 cents for inexperienced hands; a mini- 
mum average wage for female employees of 30 
cents per hour. For employees of both sexes, 
the average minimum wage is 30 cents per hour. 
A cost-of-living bonus is provided for, in accord- 
ance with federal Order in Council P.C. 8253 
of October 27, 1941. 


Service: Business and Personal 
GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated March 11, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
14, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these workers (LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1941, 
page 1013). Hours for journeymen and 
apprentices: 9 per day. Overtime at 15 per 
cent extra for first five hours, and time and 
one-half for all additional overtime. A cost- 
of-living bonus is provided for in accordance 
with federal be in Council P.C. 8253 of 
October 27, 1941 


BARBERS, ee oes 

An Order in Council, dated March 26, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
28, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between Le Syndicat des Maitres-Barbiers 
et Coiffeurs de Salaberry de Valleyfield (The 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
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Salaberry de Valleyfield) and Le Syndicat des 
Employés Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Salaberry 
de Valleyfield (The Union of Employed Barbers 
and Hairdressers of Salaberry de Valleyfield). 
This agreement is in effect from March 28, 
1942, to March 27, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice, and applies 
to the city of Salaberry de Valleyfield and 
within five miles of it. 

Hours are 60 per week. Minimum wage 
rates: $15 per week for regular barbers; for 
extra barbers, 60 per cent of the receipts of 
their work. A cost-of-living bonus is provided 
for in accordance with federal Order in Coun- 
cil 8253 of October 27, 1941. Apprenticeship 
to be for three years, and apprentices to be 
paid from $6 per week after 6 months’ experi- 
ence to $12 after 18 months. A scale of 
minimum prices to be charged customers is 
also . included. 


BARBERS HAIRDRESSERS, RouyN AND 


NoRANDA. 

An Order in Council, dated March 11, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, March 
14, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between L’Union des maitres-barbiers de 


AND 


Rouyn et de Noranda (The Union of Master 
Barbers of Rouyn and Noranda), L’Union des 
employeurs coiffeurs et coiffeurs de Rouyn et 
de Noranda (The Union of Employer Hair- 
dressers of Rouyn and Noranda) and Le Syn- 
dicat des compagnons barbiers de Rouyn et 
de Noranda (The Union of Journeymen Bar- 
bers of Rouyn and Noranda) and L’Associa- 
tion des employés ‘coiffeurs et coiffeuses de 
Rouyn et Noranda (The Association of Em- 
ployed Hairdressers of Rouyn and Noranda). 
Agreement is in effect from March 14, 1942, to 
March 18, 1945, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, and applies to the towns 
of Rouyn and Noranda and the township of 
Rouyn. 

Hours: 57 per week. Minimum wage rates: 
for journeymen barbers $15 per week plus 50 
per cent of receipts in excess of $25 made by 
him during the week; for skilled female hair- 
dressers, $12.50 per week. A _ cost-of-living 
bonus is provided for in accordance with 
federal Order in Council P.C. 8253, of October 
27, 1941. A scale of minimum charges to cus- 
tomers is also included in this agreement. 
Apprenticeship is for three years with wages 
from $6 to $12.50 per week. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


N_ six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the prpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazerrse, October, 
1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Manitoba 


Service: Business and Personal 


HAIRDRESSERS, WINNIPEG AND NEIGHBOURING 
MUNICIPALITIES 


An Order in Council, dated March 13, and 
published in The Manitoba Gazette, March 21, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for the hairdressing industry 
in the cities of Winnipeg and St. Boniface, the 
municipalities of St. Vital, Fort Garry, St. 
James, East and West Kildonan, the towns of 
Transcona and Tuxedo and the village of 
Brooklands. Schedule to be in effect from 
April 1, 1942, until a new schedule has come 
into operation or until notice. 


Hours: 48 per week, with not more than 10 
in a day and so arranged that each employee 
has one half holiday each week. Overtime 
allowed only on permit from the Department 
of Labour and not more than 3 hours per 
day, 2 days per week, 20 days in a year; over- 
time to be paid at regular rates. Minimum 
wage rates for a 48-hour week: operators 
(with 18 months’ experience in the trade) $14; 
improvers (persons with one thousand hours’ 
training in any school) from $8 per week 
during first four months’ employment as an 
improver to $12 during third four months; 
part time workers $3.50 per day _ or part 
thereof. A schedule of minimum charges to 
customers is also included. 
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Saskatchewan 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, Moose JAw. 


An Order in Council, dated March 2, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, March 
16, with correction in the March 31 issue 
makes binding the terms of a new schedule of 
wages and hours for the bakery industry in 
the city of Moose Jaw and within 5 miles of 
it. Schedule to be in effect from March 26, 
1942, “during pleasure.” 


Hours: 54 except inside sales persons and 
finishers, wrappers or packers of cake or 
bakery products who work a 48-hour week. 
Overtime at time and one-quarter. Employees 
to be allowed nine specified holidays or a day 
in lieu thereof. One week’s vacation with 
pay. Minimum weekly wage rates: foremen 
$30; cakebaker $25; doughman $25.50 (an in- 
crease of 50 cents); benchhands and ovenman 
$23.50 (an increase of 50 cents); shipper 
$18.50 (an increase of 50 cents); apprentices 
from $10 during first six months to $18 during 
sixth six months; trucker, relief outside gales- 
men and male bread wrappers $18, inside sales 
persons and finishers, wrappers or packers of 
cake or bakery products from $8 during first 
three months to $13 after six months; stable- 


man $20; outside salesman, a commission of 20 
per cent on retail sales and 8 per cent on whole- 
sale sales, with a minimum of $18 per week; 
delivery salesmen providing their own vehicles, 
$35. One apprentice allowed to every three 
journeymen or fraction thereof. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated March 2, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, March 
16, as corrected in the March 31 issue makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for the electrical industry in the city 
of Regina and within five miles of it. The 
schedule to be in effect from March 26, 1942, 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime and all work on holidays to 
be paid at time and one-half. Minimum 
hourly wage rates: journeymen electrical work- 
ers $1, probationary journeymen (those who 
have obtained a licence but have worked less 
than one year after) 90 cents, helpers from 30 
cents during first six months to 65 cents during 
fourth year, foremen 16 cents over the journey- 
men’s rate. A special rate of wages for any 
handicapped workers. 


Slave Labour—German Style 


The Labour Press Service published by the 
Labour Division of the United States War 
Production Board recently contained an in- 
teresting article dealing with the manner in 
which the Germans treated labour in occupied 
countries. The article follows: 

When several Polish firms recently at- 
tempted to raise the wages of their workers, 
they were compelled by German authorities 
to cut them to the former low level. The 
price of rationed bread had not risen, said 
-the Germans, therefore there was no reason 
to increase wages. Polish workers said exist- 
ing wages were inadequate to meet the high 
level of prices. “I frankly admit that your 
wages would be insufficient for free men,” the 
Nazi official replied, “but for slaves even 
these wages are too high.” 

When the Nazis invaded Poland, Jews were 
banned from all trades but tailoring and shoe- 
making. Gradually however, the Germans 
were compelled to relax the racial restrictions 
and to permit the Jews to work in more 
and more industries. The textile industry, 
especially, was one from which Jews were 
‘strictly banned. Today 80,000 Jews are em- 
ployed in this industry in Lodz and the sur- 
rounding towns alone. 

A new feature introduced by the Nazis into 
Jewish labour is the organization of a col- 
lective. In the Warsaw Ghetto, for example, 
there are seven collective tailor workshops, 
each employing about 1,000 workers. Each 
collective must fulfill a given quota within a 
specified period of time. Failure brings pun- 
ishment to all members. Thus, when one of 
the Jewish collectives in Warsaw failed to 


deliver the required number of boots on time, 
the pay of each worker was immediately re- 
duced by 20 per cent. 


When one of the cabinet-making collectives 
sabotaged the Nazi program by producing 
several thousand window frames and doors, 
most of which were either too small or too 
‘large, the Gestapo ordered each worker 
arrested and imprisoned for three days. In 
order that production at the workshop should 
not be entirely disrupted, the workers had to 
serve their terms one at a time. 


Wherever Poles are under German rule 
they must work a minimum 60 hour week but 
are paid less than 80 per cent of the lowest 
48 hour week paid to any other nationality. 

All labour falls under the heading of a 
state monopoly. No one is permitted to offer 
his or her services to accept employment, to 
change or to leave his work without permis- 
sion of the authorities. 


In order to obtain labourers for the Reich, 
Nazis have employed a gigantic “frame-up” 
in Norway. Several hundred persons a week 
have been arrested on trumped up charges— 
some as vague as “having the intention of 
escaping to Holland”—and sentenced to death 
by court martial. Their sentences are then 
commuted to penal servitude for life and they 
are shipped to Germany. 


Germany now employs 2,000,000 foreigners 
from occupied countries, among them 1,000,000 
Poles. The Reich has ordered 200,000 more 
workers conscripted for forced labour in 
Poland to build the great German defences 
on the Vistula, Hitler’s new Wall of Europe. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MARCH, 1942 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 

number of the cost of living in Canada 
on the base period 1935 to 1939 as 100 advanced 
from 115:7 at the beginning of February to 
115-9 at the beginning of March ‘due to 
advances in the food group. Increases in the 
prices of butter, certain meats, fish, fruits and 
vegetables more than offset declines in the 
prices of eggs and lemons. The indexes for 
other groups were unchanged. Comparative 
figures for the total index at certain dates are 
115-9 for March, 1942; 115-7 for February; 
108-2 for March, 1941; 104-6 for March, 1940; 
and 100-8 for August, 1939, the last prewar 
month. The wartime increase in the cost of 
living was therefore 15 per cent down to 
March 2, 1942, as compared with an increase 
of 25-2 per cent between July, 1914, and 
February, 1917, the equal period during the 
last war. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 the index was 115-0 for March, 
1942; 114-8 for Febrtiary, 1942; 114-5 for 
January, 1942; and 114-6 for October,- 1941, 
thus showing an advance of four tenths of one 


point between October, 1941, and March, 1942, 
and 15-0 points since August, 1939. 

Foods advanced 24:6 per cent between 
August, 1939, and March, 1942; clothing 19-7 
per cent; home furnishings and services 16-9 
per cent; fuel and light 14-0 per cent; rent 7-1 
per cent; and miscellaneous 5-7 per cent. . 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to December 
1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette for November, 1941, on 
page 1371 provided that no person should sell 
any goods or supply services at prices higher 
than during the period September 15 to 
October 11, except under. the regulations of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In the 
Lasour GaAzerte for December, 1941, on pages 
1498 to 1501 under the title “Stabilization of 
Prices in Canada”, there appears an article 
outlining the technique of price control and 
in subsequent issues under the title “Opera- 
tion of Price Control in Canada” the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 
EE OOO 


On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 
Adjusted to 








a : base 100-9 Home 
for August, Fuel and ‘ Furnishings] Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
19idien. \.exenob ast A. god. 52s | 79-7 88-3 74°3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
LOLA NR ee eee ce eee soe 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 
1915 aes |. whe noe eee. lmpete oee. | 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
DOUG ret ds cr cteta is Stictete eo vee. ts Sze. 2 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
TONG sete oie ok oe. aterte eae teste ats 104-5 . 133-3 75°8 - 83-8 130-3 81-5 
ODS ye. Wi cteae she cote. Athi Oe > chen 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
D910 wa Pom. fete he ds [ PN. A Sesh 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175+ 1 101-2 
1020 Ret Bott. cocker tee, wots. | 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
TOD Were. Ria t is SAIL, Aoi n ee 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
1920 eek Peart gedetrds eee. ho od 4 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
192 Sure Fee ee bir fe ee os Boe. 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
TODA ARN) ded, wrche eevee. Feira | Sede “2 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
LO DD snahs 28S, 86a th phretete th iitaltiercl. Ss, Bese 120°6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
LO2G wy ies Beek eT t,he mois 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
[92 ae... etek ie. seek leas | oe ua 5 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
iD Resins aber Gh in dave? BbaRiaare 120°5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
1920 aes ce ytes Fe ee ot BS 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
1950 aad 2A ee hh ce AON. | 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
LOS a5 tee ot er AE EM. Se Ronen 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103- 
| Yes oe aa ets ee Sl | pe Se ee a 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1933s Pee 8 Poem em At eade of 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
195A Ae) ates ok tactistce We ON che o Seed 8 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LOS Ree ee ee Me PA ee 96-2 94-6 - 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
L9SG ney est eee op ee oes, 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
Ree ae MORE te a | ee ee ae 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
1988 a0. Moke) ee ISR alae. | 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
pAuTmusityaltey, serps + 5 erhecee 160-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October 2eiww. . eae. 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December Fy... 43. - 103-9 103-8 104-7 ~ 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
ae ee eae | Fae ee oe ; 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JADVALY! 2acd.. 4 eB ob 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Februanyel 4.0. 2605..¢ 103-9 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Marcly }.. een. } aie. 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
(April of am. 2 .58,04 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
OY Gleave cose 1. Steet 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
Abie IESG eae ee eee a 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
July, 2h wee Se. aks. ar.) 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
Aug uet ewcsem, eve sees) 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108<5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octoberde ye .65 5 oe ok 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2... 24,5... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Wearge he. cS a: iee or. . 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
TANUAT YL 2.2 corn eouetes 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
HeDPUSTY. Linn. c scars ue 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marcha 95 5 dss3.. 8: 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
April 1 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
VY SRP oe as 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
June: 2: 5A ees. 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
A ee ttn hays 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
AupOstal 285). Pore. 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Octopertley, <4 9s. 5). 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117°3 106-5 
November)... 2727! 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1... ..50.52: 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
1942 
JANUALV Zee shes Secs er 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Bebruany: 2m... sstsor.s 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marentaitancs, ase. 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =109. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(i) twenty-five cents per 
week for all adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 











Commodities Unit | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. |} Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. } Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1914 | 1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 19389 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
c Cc. c c. Cc. c Cc. Cc. G. c c Cc. ¢e c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-0 | 23-3 | 28-1 | 33-3 | 37-3 | 28-3 | 29-0 | 35-0 | 20-5 | 23-6 | 27-2 | 31-5 | 33-9 | 34-1 
Beef, round steak....... Ib. Sie. 20-4 | 24-1 | 830-2 | 32-4 | 24-0 | 23-5 | 30-0 | 16-3 | 19-2 | 23-0 | 27-2 | 30-1 | 30-3 
Beef, rib roast.......... tl] 0 the | ees neays 18-7 | 22-9 | 27-8 | 29-3 | 21-8 | 21-5 | 27-6 | 15-3 | 17-6 | 20-4 | 26-8a) 29-4a| 29-5a 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. | 16-4 | 16-0 | 19-1 | 23-8 | 24-4 |] 16-1} 15-8 | 21-8 | 10-9 | 1a-8 | 15-5 | 18-96] 21-2] 21-5b 
Beef, stewing........... || oe | PS IS eee] Peper (Sone: 20-4 } 12-5 | 12-2 | 17-3 8-8 | 10-6 | 12-9 | 15-5 | 17-7 | 17-9 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. | 17-3 | 17-7 | 21-6 | 26-0 | 26-3 | 19-7 | 19-3 | 24-9 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 16-7 | 18-9 | 21-3 | 22-1 
Mutton, hindquarter....| lb. | 20-9 | 20-5 | 26-5 | 32-3 | 33-9 | 26-6 | 29-5 | 30-5 | 17-7 | 21-9 | 23-8 | 29-7c| 31-8c| 32-4c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.}| Ib. | 20-2 | 18-5 | 26-8 | 34-4 | 37-5 | 29-5 | 29-7 | 28-0 | 12-1 | 20-5 | 23-7 | 22-3 | 29-4 | 29-7 
Pork, salt mess........ lb. | 18-4 | 17-4 | 23-4 | 32-6 | 35-8 | 26-2 | 27-4 | 26-5 | 18-5 | 19-7 | 21-2 | 20-1 | 24-0 | 23-9 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-9 | 24-9 | 33-2 | 46-5 | 52-6 | 40-5 | 41-9 | 37-9 | 17-2 | 28-6 | 30-6 | 28-2 | 39-1 | 39-3 
Bacon, sliced.......... [DeBl Gere colicaee fo ltitc col cle meee 56-5 | 45-0 | 46-1 | 42-5 | 20-2 | 32-0 | 33-9 | 32-6 | 43-1 | 43-1 
Bish; salt cod? is..3 oe otal eee. oe Pe ae colts 24-5 | 21-6 | 20-7 | 20-9 | 17-3 | 17-3 | 18-2 | 19-8 | 24-3 | 24-5 
Fish, finnan haddie..... TD Ore cal Ree clase cel tenuate 20-9 | 19-7 | 20-1 | 20-5 | 16-4 | 16-9 | 17-2 | 19-4 | 22-6 | 23-3 
MAT ges tees Se lb. | 18-8 | 17-6 | 26-4 | 34-0 | 39-6 | 21-5 | 24-7 | 22-2 | 11-5 | 16-6 | 12-8 | 10-4 | 16-0 | 16-0 
Eggs, fresh)... 0a. doz. | 37-0 | 28-6 | 46-9 | 58-9 | 71-9 | 50-7 | 46-4 | 51-3 | 27-8 | 29-8 | 30-1d| 27-4d/39-1d | 38-2d 
Fees, COOKING OS oe eco doz. | 33-3 | 26-7 | 41-8 | 50-5 | 63-8 | 45-6 | 38-7 | 44-7 | 22-6 | 24-7 | 25-3f| 23-9f| 34-6f] 33-6f 
Milles ioe: SSS. aa at. 8-9 | 9-2] 10-1 | 12-0 | 15-1 | 12-7 | 12-2 | 12-5 | 9-4] 10-7 | 10-9 | 11-4 | 11-8 | 11-8 
Butter, dairy... ...| Ib. | 80-6 | 32-2 | 42-7 | 48-8 | 66-3 | 387-5 | 45-6 | 44-5 | 23-1 | 26-6 | 23-9 | 34-2 | 35-0 | 35-0 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 35-5 | 37-4 | 48-7 | 54-3 | 72-9 | 48-5 | 50-7 | 49-0 | 26-9 | 29-9 | 26-8 | 38-2 | 38-4 } 38-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild| Ib. | 19-2 | 21-8 | 30-1 | 30-4 | 38-2 | 28-4 | 32-7h| 33-8h| 19-3h| 22-4h| 22-3h} 24-1 | 36-5 | 36-5 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-37) 4286-1 | 727 91 | ONE 7-6 Fe 5-5) G8 6-6 67 16°84) 628 
Bloor rye Peles ek 3-21} 4:3] 5-3] 6-7] 7-6] 4-8] 5-4] 4-9] 2-6] 4:3] 3-0] 3-7] 3-6] 3-6 
Rolled oats, Duk. en lb AD 1-6-2 15-5 | 7-7 8-3 1 Sha} 8-8 623 | 4:55he B71 50) 9602] 527 jerbes 
leech GE Ce Ae 5-9 | 5-9] 9-2 | 10-3] 16-0] 9-6) 10-9] 10-4] 8-0] 8-1] 8-1] 9-2] 10-5 | 10-7 
Tomatoes, canned,.25's.| timate. aoc |e aerete lowe ci. ob ere 21-4 | 19-2 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 11-6 | 13-2 | 10-6 | 18-7 | 18-8 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... tin eis. S 10-2 | 14-5 | 19-6 | 20-8 | 19-2 | 17-6 | 16-0 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 10-5 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 12-5 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... tin’ |e: 10-1 | 15-9 | 23-5 | 21-6 | 17-0 | 16-5 | 16-2 | 11-6 | 12-5 | 10-5 | 12-1 | 13-3 | 13-4 
Beans, d : 11-7 |, 8-6} 7-9] 11-7 | 3-8] 7-5} 5-0] 6:4] 6:5] 6-5 
Onions 10-6 | 12-4 4-9 7-8 3-4 4-0 4-1 4-5 6-5 6-7 
Potatoes 50-8 |180-0 |245-1 {109-4 | 77-5 |164-8 |112-4 |106-5 |169-5 |180-3 
Potatoestr... 2. aeeeee. NETS Ihe eal INR ota tutsl be GRRE (Oe Arar 69-8 | 30-5 | 54-9 | 26-7 | 19-2 | 37-1 | 26-6 | 25-9 | 37-6 | 39-7 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 12-5 | 11-8 | 14-2 | 21-3 | 28-7 | 22-6 | 19-6 |.21-2 | 14-7 | 16-1 | 15-7 | 14-9 | 15-6 | 15-2 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-2 | 12-8 | 14-0 | 17-1 | 27-0 | 18-4 | 15-7 | 138-7 | 10-8 | 11-6 | 10-7 | 11-5 | 12-6 | 12-7 
Raisins, seedless) 1G:07..| PKes | Hts. oc |'s teat lowe oes |e cere 25-1 | 28-0 | 17-9 | 15-8 | 17-0 | 16-8 | 16-7 | 16-6 | 17-2 | 17-2 
Currants..............- Vs, S| tec) 5 ree tee sl taster 29-5 | 23-4 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 16-3 | 15-2 | 14-9 | 14-8 | 15-1] 15-1 
Peaches, canned, 2s. 2. |) ctineeline os om | octe ra] a ais are-e [ls eee 39-4 | 35-7 | 29-2 | 26-5 | 20-5 | 19-4 | 16-5 | 15-5 | 16-0 | 16-0 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ 1 ba cll Paes en S| ns yh [eee LE 67-8 | 52-6 | 46-0 | 42-6 | 38-9 | 44-3 | 42-9 | 45-3 | 59-3 | 59-5 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 5-6] 8-1] 9-1] 10-8 | 18-2} 8-6] 7-9| 7-5] 5-6] 6-3] 6-4] 7-5] 8-6] 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-2] 7-3] 8-4] 10-8] 16-9] 8-2] 7-5] 7-1] 5-5] 6-2] 6-3] 7-4] 8-4] 8-4 
Tear blacks <cacebae ates Ib. | 34-4 | 36-9 | 42-7 | 50-9 | 66-5 | 54-2 | 71-5 | 70-5 | 41-2 | 52-1 | 58-6 | 68-9 | 83-5 | 83-8 
Olfeaht.s. 5. cc oe ste lb 38-1 | 38-9 | 40-1 | 40-7 | 60-6 | 53-3 | 61-3 | 60-3} 39-7 | 385-6 | 34-1 | 45-7 | 48-0 | 47-9 
Cocoats Ibo). 8088. ! 4in: Spams [Nees aeiliteee ee [ads cae 30-8 | 29-4 | 27-2 | 27-7 | 24-5 | 19-9 | 19-1 | 19-5 | 19-0 | 19-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 8-74| 8-56] 10-66] 11-47|-14-84) 17-39] 18-03] 16-38] 15-35] 14-78] 14-65] 15-84] 16-60} 16-60 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-17} 5-95} 8-17} 9-26) 10-69) 10-99] 10-52] 10-11) 9-44} 9-39) 9-44) 10-03}.10-57) 10-61 
Coke SOF ..224. ea COn El See oe eae oll ocd. Sete. cen] aaa 15-09] 13-00] 11-72} 12-25] 12-01] 12-74] 13-59} 13-65 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-71} 6-63} 7-93) 10-97} 12-40] 12-59] 12-27] 12-30] 10-03] 9-52} 9-56} 10-16} 11-27) 11-22 
Wood, hard, stove..... reroves [i |e 8 Se eee RAS | o/s ace Cees 14-07| 14-42) 14-47] 14-66] 11-99} 11-27) 11-61] 12-25) 138-52] 13-41 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-10} 5-00} 5-78} 7-91} 9-50} 9-37] 8-89} 8-92) 7-59] 7-21] 7-14) 7-54) 8-14) 8-26 
Wood, soft, stove....... COPGG| MER cleke eee el adie 5 10-44] 10-91} 11-11] 11-12] 9-15] 8-45] 8-54) 8-95} 9-56} 9-62 





a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. f Grade B. h Kind most sold. 


control policy are summarized. Prices of fresh in retail prices of some kinds of tea in certain 
fruits and vegetables, furs and certain kinds provinces, by amounts up to five cents per 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted pound, was announced on January 16. On 
by the Board from, the provisions of the January 20 the Board re-established the price 
maximum prices regulations. The order does ceiling on onions, the basic period being the 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen week ended January 10, 1942, and on March 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 10 the price ceiling on potatoes was re- 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm made established, the basic period to be February 2 
cheese, honey, mouele syrup and fish but does to February 7. 

apply to sales by such dealers and processors The index number of the cost of living 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
sumers. On December 19, 1941, the Board expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
announced that an increase in the price of and salaried workers with earnings between 
milk by one cent per quart might be authorized $450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average expendi- 
in certain areas and under specified conditions. ture was $1,453.90 divided as follows: food 
Authorization for similarly limited increases (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
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$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5°8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The figures 
at certain dates since August, 1939, are: 
August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; Octo- 
ber, 103-8; November, 104:3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105°3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; 
September, 107-9; October, 108-4; Novem- 
ber, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 
April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 
114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; Octo- 
ber, 120-1; November, 121-4; December, 
120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; 
March, 120-6. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 


the cost of living and wholesale prices since - 


the beginning of the present war compared 
with prices in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number on the base 1926 as 
100 was 95-1 for March as compared with 94-6 
for February; 93-8 for October, 1941; 85-9 for 
March, 1941, and 72-3 for August, 1939, the 
last pre-war month. In the classification ac- 
cording to chief component materials four of 
the eight main groups advanced during the 
month the greatest increases, one per cent, 
being in the vegetable products group and in 
the animal products group. One group was 
fractionally lower and three were unchanged. 
The increase in the general index between 
August, 1939, and March, 1941, was 31-5 per 
cent. Canadian farm products advanced 34:9 
per cent in the same period, consumers’ goods 
31-0 per cent and producers’ goods 31:0 per 
cent also. The general index advanced 59:8 
per cent between July, 1914, and February, 
1917, the equal period during the last war. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 


All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of. Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is 
obtained by the correspondents of the LasBour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LaABouR GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair conditon, less desirably located 


but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 
By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 


November 21, 1941 (LAsour Gazerrn, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462) the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazertn, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 13871) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P:C.5003 (Lasour GAZETTE, October, 
1940, page 995), the Board from time to time 
fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 494. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 


Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 


Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary. Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
In all the other cities in the list the maximum 
rental for any housing accommodation is the 
rental which was in effect on October 11, 1941. 
Provision is made under the orders of the 
Board for variation of the maximum rentals 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

; of : a +=} ot é -[o 

sap olds nba ak BOE at: 2 sGhiS Ibi tae ade 

tay GC eee ere Be PURI ade) ets ar ewe He-Man  S e 

LOCALITY SOV TGE coil. “Pe. A i ere 7 eID seh Pee ws | 3 se] eo) 7% 
a | 2s |eoa| Es | oa) 85] 84 | 8 |S [es] 2S | 2a | Se | gs 
Se] ss l-esles | es |S5|25/as]/ os B85] Go| o2 | sf] se 
Ba] oOalaaal Sa} 9a} 6a] Gal ga} Fe Ocal ear aa ea Da 

na a= (o-} Q 7) Q 2 A a | co 0) ea = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents } cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 34-1 | 30-3 | 29-5 | 24-5 | 17-9 | 24-3 | 22-1 | 82-4 | 33-0 | 29-7 | 25-3 | 23-9 | 39-3 | 43-1 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35:6 | 29-9 | 29-0 | 21-9 | 17-7 |...... 16-3 | 33-4 | 32-0 | 33-2 | 25-9 | 22-6 | 38-0 | 42-8 

1— Sydney. sheises etc 38-5 elo) 31-3 1925 edie e dee 17 Ee oan ieee SSO etter 23-2 | 38 43 
2—New Glasgow..........-. B0sial) oledapeOa Ingselap 18 | Aeiaet 15 35 33-4 | 35 28-3 | 23-8 | 37 42-7 
O=—ATNINCEBL cone thes tetas Seah. ||. eee Che | eae LOS, I meree |. | ae Sable bel..c sore 25 Dia || ah ee, 43-4 
4—Halvfax?: &...iaee bale Sorel eatso: {esorgl |e LOS apldSes hs ode 17 30-4 | 30-5 | 30 2405] 2iss | 392. | 41-0 
B——WinGBor wast. 5.0 Sar steavourorats vey eee |e Be ere nee een | on meee Bi PEON A std c [Sete oct | OTR ELEM Lyte We DS RICA. cast 43-2 

Gaal PUTO ers ono tue eter peices aie 37-2 | 29-8 | 29-4 | 20 LG. ls eee eieaeee lt 2 bee 3200 AL Senta 25eSu Zo"): ik eeee 43 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 33-6 | 27-8 | 26-0 | 20-2 | 17-6 | 20-0 | 17-0 | 32-5 | 31-8 3:0 | 24-5 | 22-8 | 40-0 | 43-5 
New Brunswick (average). .| 37-6 | 29-2 | 28-8 | 20-5 | 16-3 | 23-2 | 21-0 | 32-9 | 31-5 | 30-5 | 24-9 | 23-6 | 36-0 | 42-2 
8—Moncton................ SUG eg Aaa ww 2025. | 1520.4]: Seer 25 3323 | 32-5un 82 2639: | 23-30Ne oe . 44-3 
9—Saint John............-. 39-2 | 30-7 | 29-8 | 21-7 | 17-5 | 22 17 80-9 | 32-1 | 29 25 23-4 | 36 40-8 
10—Fredericton,........... +} 37-8 | 29-3 | 29-5 | 19-3 | 16 QE-Sv ik cone 3420 4 NO0 as eee 2228 24cds eee 43-1 
Ti— Bathurst op to ccc cece ote ccc icteric ce | cereal othe « o0il oRREeeN| OSE 2 Oa ata Bit. ena heetival Boe tls Dot( a ects 40-6 
Quebec (average)............. 32-3 | 29-9 | 26-0 | 20-4 | 14-3 | 22-9 | 22-8 | 31-5 | 27-7 | 27-2 | 22-7 | 23-0 | 37-0 | 40-7 
12—Quebec-.dha. eee 32 30-1 | 22-3 | 20-8 | 12 DISA HLS 28-3 1922-3. 23 QVM 225A Rees 37°4 
18—Three Rivers........... SOIERY | OAD 24-4 | 19-3 | 15-6 | 22-6 | 23 30-4 | 26-3 | 28 22-9 | 21-5 1 44-9 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35-9 | 32-8 | 29-3 | 24 16-6 | 24-5 | 18 34 30 30 22-3 | 23-1 | 33 36-6 
T5—=SOre ls. «. cheopacd sete asses 31-5} 29-6 | 26-7 1 17-9. 1.13-6. | 20-4}. 3. 2. 30 2148. | Re ee 2076.22 - AA Le 44-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe........... 27-7 | 26-9 | 24-1 | 19-4 |] 15-4 | 24-6 ]...... Ol Se 2bs0a eee « ZI} 18b Bile me es 44-4 
W=Stalohnaer. arcs. babere: 37 30-7 | 30 DibeSwiel dy G [20 9 [ate wo Bi Ola Poa ee oe 25 Pos kar dpa 41-2 

18—Thetford Mines......... Deo mer | oleD | 1868.) 125 fees ae 25 30-7 | 23-5 | 22 QVIGI 2 2aie eee 36 
10——Miontreale eens. eee 36-1 | 32-2 | 29-2 | 20-9 | 14-5 | 21-5 | 25 32-5 | 29-9 | 33 Poe hh Lor Dy ile ee 42-1 
20S wil cae wantin sha 3926 [29-90 2657) || 2126ai0 18271) 2123. 2. ee. 29 PALS Vee (Es ee DAs | 26s salt. ee 39°6 
Ontario (average)............ 34-2 | 31-2 | 30-8 | 22-4 | 18-6 | 25-6 | 24-2 | 32-8 | 35-0 | 31-2 | 26-5 | 24-9 | 39-3 | 42-8 

Ottawa. Jesse oe es 36-5 | 32-3 | 32-7 | 23-6 | 18-7 | 23 21 32-5 | 32-3 | 30-5 | 25-4 | 25-5 | 41-5 | 44 
22—Brockville.............. 86-7 | 33-5.)532-7.41' 23 204k ARS tee SUAS HBP N (Beet 24 2oe2 he 3 seeds 41-7 

F3— INS StOM ais.. herons 5,0 2s oe 32-9 | 29-5 | 30-1 | 22-3 | 16-2 | 23-3 | 20 31-5 | 34-3 | 35 25-8 | 26-1 | 40 42 

24—Belleville............... 30 29 28-7 | 19-6 | 15-5 | 26-3 |...... 33 33 30 PAS Setos | wl ee (Se 42-2, 

25—Peterborough........... 34-3 | 30-8 | 31-2 | 22-2 | 18 28-2 | 28 33°8 | 35-7 | 27 PAI WE EP p | sate 42-7 
26—-O)SNA WA. c oeebiocins 6 a one 33-6 | 31-4 | 32 Pp Tea WS) es BOI TE a 25 34-3 | 35-8 | 29 27-2 | 23-3 | 43 43-2 
Di —Ovriliag vos). eee ete e se wet 33-8 | 29-6 | 30 Deals 19/4 2oeFolk. 9. ee Spout s4 ee. lea. eee PAO (GAGS be Al |e oe 43-6 
28—Lorontoisaccreds bes acer ias 37 32-4 | 34-9 | 24-5 | 20-6 | 26-5 | 20-5 | 33-5 | 36-3 | 32 25-1 | 26-8 | 39 45-2 
29—Niagara Falls........... SHOES O TOU O2ee | oo eiel L Osde ie Olmnel is eter 3338. |Pooez le ree QEIOTT 2Oas ts as kee 42-5 
30—St. Catharines........... 34-8 | 32-3 | 33 24 16-7 | 23 27 33-6 | 36-2 | 30 26-9 | 27-1 | 40 41-2 
Sl oP LON, ven vaiee Ese oxerexele 34-9 | 32-4 | 32-1 | 23-3 | 20-9 | 27-7 | 23 34 36 30 28-2 | 27 42 42-8 
32-—Brangtord,, .csceae see xo 33-9 | 30-5 | 30 23-1 | 16-9 | 26-1 | 25 30 27 | 35: Oui 29 ba 28-2) be tes 38 _ | 44-6 
Borat Os... ak tetlaeie ts te cee 33 SO hele Sel 2227 P20IS lea. 25 33 sw |) 8%) FAO | Se teak 40 44-9 
34-—Guel pha ns sascehede sissy 33-58 ol-S), 29°64) 225k | 2187 | 2OR aa2e ee 33 SOE eee oe PHEW \ a het A let Pebsie, & 42-3 
35—Kitchener............3... 33-8] 31-8] 30-3°]' 22-5 2021 1 2623 ah. ee. 3539.1 S0sbalk ree 2429) M215 le cdoe 43-4 
36—Woodstock........-..... 36°5 | 32-4 | 31 24 1 SCF Par Poy (Se east 33 SW Ea fell Pig aoc A diel Ne oA Pepe daa 41-2 
Si—Stratiord s: fee aees cue SAA Seg 2S Zor) | 210 | veer. . leer 2056 51t30- Ouse. ee PASSO) Ng EERIE ate ur. 2 45-2 
Soe ONC ON 48. sto octets ees ots 35-1 | 32-2 | 31:9 | 22-7 | 19-8 | 26-2 | 25 33-4 | 35-8 | 30 26:3 | 25-7 | 35 42-7 
39—St. Thomas............. 34-4 | 30-2 | 31-4 | 21-7 | 18 26-2. |2220) ioe 36-9 | 29 OY he laa| bokseurarsen 39 42-8 
40—Chatham............... 34-1. | yoillegapod DEsoBye Ps l7/ Die ey ox S35) ESO Seu eee 27:6: (e244 s0ul ee ose 42-5 
AL—<VWiInGsSOrste .ceeer oce ee 33-2 | 30-5 | 29-2 | 21-8 | 18 25-8 | 24 31-4 | 34 31 HBA | OPAC RIE 40:5 
AP Sauninnen £9 bellows See wise 35 31 Be 4 of DOF Ged OTe fee eee SD A ALRG GeO Met. cree 2558 | A2oeR eae 42-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 33-4 | 30-3 | 30-8 | 20-9 | 18-9 | 24-7 ]...... 30-5) 1/3856 jee: DF Dlh D8ivdi»| eee ses 43-7 
44—North Bay............. 35-8 | 32-5 | 31:3 | 22-4-] 18°5 |-23-7.)....., Bley) sapere |S Bee, F 2S AMO) eters oe 43-8 
A5——Sud Dury: eieeiafe siete cae iede 6 32-6 | 30-2 | 28-8 | 22-2 | 16-8 | 26:3 | 28 32-3 | 35-4 | 32 27-7 | 23-3 | 39 40-1 

AG —AOODALH OC ae ccc ce sh cee el cert eee epee ac | sok caren ltesecenese- 81) ogee 2a re. oie ce OOte. | Gcbrcee 24 37 42 
4/—Timmins. esos ee 30-1 | 27-9 | 28-7 | 20-7 | 17 23°5)| 29 32 34-1 | 35 26-2 | 2b" | 39 40-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-7 | 31-7 | 27-7 | 23 16-9 | 25 25 32-3 | 30-5 | 30 24-7 | 23-2 | 38 42-1 
AQ——PortcATtnur. cs sence oe 34 31 29 19-8 | 18 24-3 | 23 82°45) 3427) 382 A ye. eal PL: BP ae 45-6 
50—Fort William........... 34-9 | 31-7 | 28-1 | 21-1 | 17-6 | 24-8 | 25 33-9 | 35-6 | 33 OT Dal Paaiey. lois aa 43-2 
Manitoba (average)........... 32.0 | 27-9 | 28-5 | 21-3 | 18-3 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 30-4 | 35-3 | 25-5 | 26-4 | 22-4 | 38-8 | 44-5 
Dl ——WAUNIDEL srircc neers sae egtee os 33 28:2 | 27-3 | 20-9 | 19 22 20 31 36-2 | 26 28-3 | 22-4 | 42-5 | 43-8 
52—Brandonm.2.tk oe sare toes 31 97-5 | 29-6 | 21-7 | 17-5 | 23 20 29-8 | 34-3 | 25 DAC Sue oe coe 385 45-2 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 28-8 | 24:9 | 25-3 | 17-4 | 13-9 | 20-1 | 18-3 | 28-1 | 27-5 | 23-8 | 19-9 21-7 | 37-5 | 40-8 
HOSS ECOR getter er oatsis steiner: 32-5 | 27-3 | 25-9 | 18-7 | 16-3 | 20-7 | 22 29-4 | 30-1 | 27 DAVE Tal VBP yo 8 [eee 42-8 
54—Prince Albert........... 21 19-3 | 20-7 | 138-5 | 10-7 | 17 16 24-7 | 21 18 1 Baar el hell Repsol lo. ie 35-9 

55—Saskatoon............-- 29-2 | 25 25-5 | 17-9 | 14-3 | 20-1 | 17 27-7 | 29-3 | 25 20-7 | 20-5 | 35 42 
56—Moose Jaw.........-..-: 32-3 | 27-9 | 29 19-4 | 14-3 | 22-5 | 18 30-7 | 29-6 | 25 22-7 | 25 40 42-6 
Alberta (average)............. 39-4 | 28-3 | 27-2 | 19-7 | 16-6 | 20-6 | 18-3 | 30-7 | 32-5 | 26-8 | 24-1 | 22-5 | 37-7 | 43-9 
57—Medicine Hat........... 35-60! SO0sGaleoOsoal sao. | 2O0el alin seme | aee - 1B BY ol) see Ae DESal ‘Zul teint: 42-9 
58—Drumbheller..,.......... 32-7 | 30-5 | 24-3 | 20 16:7 joo! 20 eat ae jo" | 28 25-5 | 22-5 | 35 42-1 
59—Edmonton.............. 27-7 | 23-9 | 24-5 | 16-6 | 13-2 | 19-4 | 16 27-8 | 31-9 | 22 OS Rae Dill“ Ge | ere 41-3 
60—=—Calgary. Fits. soqakee. cs 33-3 | 28-8 | 29-7 | 20 18-7 | 22 18 32°95 | 33-4 | 32 26-7 | 24-8 | 40 45-8 
61=—Lethbridee........c-s.-- 32-6 | 27-8 | 26-6 | 19-5 | 13-9 | 20 19 31 29-2 | 25 21-8 | 20-5 | 38 47°3 
British Columbia (average). .| 37-6 | 32-9 | 33-5 | 22-8 | 22-9 | 27-4 | 26-2 | 34-7 | 35-2 | 31-5 | 26-9 | 25-3 | 42-8 48-1 
62 Hernie 2p ca aeejnatitastac 35 0 So ale 2O0sd | 19 sdulipo eared cate DOROTIEGS fm laminae DROP Hal ER SPE 42-3 
Go——Nelstncts ccs. tess tees 36 SDB HROoe dala «or Dan |. Moa. 27 36 37-7 | 35 29 25-5 | 40 45-7 
64—Traill hoe eee 37-2 | 32-8 | 31-6 | 22-8 | 23 26-6 | 25 33-7 | 35-6)}.33 26-8 | 25 40 46-1 
65—New Westminster....... 36-6 | 31-9 | 33-3 | 22-2 | 22-5 | 25-1 | 21 33-4 | 33-1 | 29 25-5 | 24-6 | 44 48-7 
66—Vancouver............+. 38 33-3 | 32-4 | 23 2425 | Dis lepeans et 33-8 | 33-6 | 29 26-5 | 26-3 | 43 51-1 
Gi-=Victonia hea cies eee AL 64] STL | Oe Siies: 1, | 25°6'} 80"9) ats. 36 sibel. oOo] atanes: 27 ot 2OsQule, . aoe 50-3 
68—Nanaimo.. is. sscseaces 39 33-2 | 33-2 | 24-6 | 24 28-3 | 30 30 33°8 | 28 25-7 | 25 45 51-4 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37-5 | 382-5 | 33 22-5 | 20 30 28 36-4 | 37-7 | 35 28-3 | 26 45 49-5 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1942 






































fo?) 
i ie} Eggs Butter 
a = ‘s op N N Nn M . 
a, (8. ee gel) #4 tees f iedties | 2° |g 2 
oe “6 ES qs * = 3 oe oe kk a ete Fi} 
48 {4s | a8 a foil ee“ eo © age lige) Se riregnal . ok 
Bi $Es | GEs es | dS | Be | Bs [<5] m85 oe ps Cee at 
we | Boe | 855 Sell ee llegs does Seal Se wy | Pan] ge 
a, @ea|} s&s fe | oh |] £2 1] §8 | fe8| 888] 28 a@fa] ok 
'é) a) = fy a 4 n eo) io) SS Q 6 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
al. 30-4 18-3 2a°0 21-8 18-0 19-4 38-2 33°6 11-8 35-0 38- 
16-8 35°3 17-5 18-6 22-0 17-2 19-5 or 11-3 37-5 41-9 
13-3 Seo. || fae te 19-1 19-8 17-1 18-8 AOA oles ine 13-14 35 41-1] 1 
18 35-6 17-5 18-3 24-1 17-5 19-6 abe |e eee 11 40 42-5 | 2 
es eM eek 18-3 22-5 18-1 19-9 2251 I eer nd) oxtg eens 41-2 | 3 
17-9 S0nt 1.4.00.) 1 590s Oule to 20-6 17 19-6 AS A ca a dD ones Nceegee tere 41-9 | 4 
18 eGo. | t.e¢.).| eeoeeGe | ane 22-2 16 19-2 ATE Fo 1 (ae as le 42-515 
17 Sone |. -28-0 a 12edr | ee. 22-8 17-5 19-9 UG. | se 10 Woy fe fe ane oem 42-4 | 6 
4; he 3s $3°5 Jou .e. le. 29-3 21-9 19-1 13-1 88-5 34-0 9-19 37-0 39-9 | 7 
17. 34-5 20-0 19-8 22°28 7-3 19.4 49-5 38-6 11-8 49-0 41-6 
18-3 Stet | eek 19-2 23-3 17-4 19-9 42.2 38-4 12 40 41-21 8 
15 35 20 18-6 22-4 16-7 19-2 44 39 3) 40 40-8 | 9 
19 S050 mee cf. 21-7 21-5 17-9 19-6 39-4 36: 12 sheng eee 41-6 {10 
Se ae | ae ee | a ee eee al ee DOR ole | hel ae 21-5 17°3 19 SO daltas cee. LOD ys}, eee 40-4 }11 
19-7 31-1 12-6 23-9 21-6 15-9 18-7 3e-6 34- 10-6 35-8 38-1 
21 20-0 |... dey aired | bei 21 15-9 18-6 37-6 34: 12 35 38 12 
16-5 31- 16 22-3 19-9 16-3 19 37°7 34. 11 37 37-6 {13 
20 34 12-7 28-3 22-8 16-5 19 46-5 37. 11-1 34 37-7 114 
See, es 3 11 20 21-1 15-7 18-8 34-9 3 LO bn Staaeae: 38-9 115 
18-7 32- LA fo ilee, Bie le od. al. 22-3 15-9 19-1 36 33- ie eee 37-7 116 
aS <3] Acme ey er ee ee ee (oe eae 21:8 15-4 18-7 37-8 34- 9 CEA Lio 38-7 |17 
Cae ihe 29- 12 oe heel | a ae ee a 21-3 17-1 18-6 36-2 oo) 9 don eR 38-8 {18 
20 33 127 25 Bis 15-3 18-5 41-3 86-1 | 12-13 37 37-8 {19 
Pipe 29 12-5 23:3 22-6 15 18 39-9 36:3 12. cy |. See 37-9 120 
29-6 30-4 22-9 23-2 21-5 16-6 19-4 38-4 34-7 12-3 37-2 38-6 
AM noe 32: 21-5 21-3 Dey 15-8 18-9 4j-1 87°7 12 ‘eee 38-6 {21 
oe eae IE: eC Ia cake |. . 25 21-5 15-8 19-2 38-3 33-9 12 ners eS 37-8 ]22 
19 31- 23-3 22-6 23 15-7 19 Sue’. 34-3 12 By? 37-5 123 
Zoi Wet ene 18 21-7 21-2 16-1 18-S 26-7 34 12 39 38-5 124 
SES iol ok ae ses eee Ean | |e Oo ME 22 21-1 15-4 18-8 3nd 33°5 12 35 38-4 125 
SORES aed eae 20 SIS oe el ae ee 22-5 15-5 19-4 39-4 35 12 eee | 39-2 126 
SEP He ho ee ZOO Seep ee tedh, eee O AES 16-2 19-2 84-9 32, 12 in, ae 39-2 |27 
20-4 34. 28-7 26:3 20-5 16-2 19-1 40-8 35-3 13. thie. pee 38-9 |28 
St RAIA 28 SEO Bae ee 20-8 15-6 19-4 39 SD eeoaigtey 12 Dates 39-4 {29 
VE) Yh) Reef aa a 24-7 21-3 15-4 18-9 SOeOME Fe. 1253/6 14 see 39 30 
22 33: POC OA | Dil) eS 20-9 15-5 18-9 40 37 154i ee 39-1 131 
20-5 33: 25 23-4 22-4 15 19-1 86-9 34-3 12 38 38-7 132 
eT TEE [i a Dey 26-7 21-7 16 19-1 37-3 34-8 12 87°5 39-1 133 
tie eae 35 17-5 225 21-9 15-2 19-2 SAC Ap Sera alee 12 sus eee 38-7 134 
see ee 31-3 20 Son ae veh we 22-32 16-6 19-1 36:3 33°3 iy 1 Le 38-7 [35 
Bits RS PANES, cece, A] Sct, 21-3 Qt 16 18-6 SUEale. cee 12 AM Scab 38-7 [36 
25 82-5 25 . 24-2 22-3 16-5 19-6 37 32-6 123 1 Ree ee 38-7 137 
18 26-5 23-5 22-3 20-7 16-4 18-9 37-6 31-7 12h. Pee 38-4 |38 
24 30 204 al ee 2OeS aed ale. 19-9 16-6 19-3 SOnDR TR 12 aL). eee 39-5 39 
oo SAN be Se ier Rosey i 24-5 20-5 15-1 19-2 34:9 oo 12 ees | 38-1 140 
18 30:5 25-8 24-5 19-3 15-9 18-7 39 37 13 38 38 
PAS Sees ME ox. cares 20 Ly aa 21-7 17-3 19-2 36-6 35°7 12 2225 39-2 
CEE Sic ee brake Sato | fe Pal rome ee: Ta ah 21 15-9 18-8 SERGI oo. 3 12 aateaeer ae 38-6 
oe ae ce eels at be Es ae Ba 22-3 23 16-3 19-4 AS OTE oe 13 Sine SE 38-6 
ot eee 28-7 19-5 PAR eo 21-6 16-3 19-3 49-7 38-5 13 ieee 38-3 
TENE DOS) bas See oe Seen Petey A Ieee | 22-7 14-7 19-3 CAT) 4 ene 12 36 88-5 
15 28: 17-7 22S 21-9 17-8 19-4 43-5 39 14 Bhak ae 3 38-5 
eat ee ape 26-7 22-6 20-3 16-3 19-3 C70] ba a ee 13 Ema sk 28-9 
SH eer iv 32 31-7 +: a 21-8 15-9 18-3 See. wee ip: eth 38 
Oe ke 27 17-7 20-5 21-9 15-9 18-6 387-7 31-7 12 ahs cena 38 
26-8 29-3 20-4 23°06 21-4 15-¢@ 20-3 39-4 33:0 11-5 33° 3¢°0 
28-5 29 25-8 23-6 19-9 14-7 19-5 38-5 33 Le hats, ee Seal 
25 29-6 15 22-3 22-8 15-3 21 SAS a | ar a il ao 8-8 
27-1 aa-1 11-7 22-9 20-4 14-3 20-4 33-9 29-0 12-8 31- 86-8 
28-1 27-5 12-1 23-5 20-8 15-4 21-8 35:7 28-4 13 30 86-7 
Oy egente 24-3 10 20:3 19-4 3°5 19:5 | 81 ark x 28-9 12 30 87°5 |: 
23-7 27-5 10-5 24-3 20-6 13-8 20-4 35-5 31 13 85 36-5 
29-5 29 1 al bao A es ee 20-6 14-5 20 30-4 27-5 13 29 36-6 
26-3 29-5 14-9 26-1 20-9 14-7 19-8 34-5 28-4 11. 28° 37-1 
25-7 30 LAE ia Regen at el tie. He 19-5 14-8 19-6 33-2 26-7 1D ee 3) ae 36:6 157 
25 29-5 14-5 pA 21-9 14-8 20-6 33°83 26-9 10 30 87-9 158 
26 28- 20-1 26-5 21:3 14-3 19-2 34-9 80-4 12 26- 36°5 [59 
20 28-9 14-7 25-5 21-7 14-7 19-7 36-8 29-2 12 30 37-2 160 
28 Hil iis: 25-3 20-2 14-7 19-7 84-4 28-8 12 27 37:1 |61 
22°2 20°8 14-3 24:5 19-7 16-3 20-1 35°6 34-7 11:8 37-5 39-7 
25-7 29-3 14 PAG ee eal 14-9 2059. te Ah ce 34-7 el oat ee eee 37-9 {62 
25 3H 1S ed ee ee ME a 18-5 14-8 21-8 Bay Py ea 12-5a] 37 40-2 163 
29 30-4 15-5 29-3 21-5 16-3 21-6 SOZOR Ean. 3 ee. 12-5a| 35 38-3 164 
- 22-4 22 - Key Pie tee ee ie eed 18-9 16-3 19-2 Soren a.cen. 10 39 39-6 165 
20:6 74S al gl Rc bre Re a ee See Fe A 18-7 15-9 18-3 oY 0 OF | ae 10 39 39-2 166 
19-6 28-3 10 24 20 16-7 19 SAMBIE cee. - 13am (eee 29-7 167 
20 Sige |e tae Bid Vee de MP i eo 16-9 19-6 SOMME To os Lia ieee Oe 2. 40-9 168 
15 iS | ik ie ad De | 30 20-7 18-8 20:3 CUCL | 8 Sean gO TY A, Sls ea 41-9 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
. y c Canned Vegetables 

2/2 | gle ja Sl eee ee ' 

oe be =) © ro} cat 2K i211) 

g5|% |s2/6 |4 | S12 | 2t] 8] 681 e8| S44 

ie a= Ba 5 eg | ob S| (Oi Rone ats Ores w| 34 

oe a gS 42 > ~ 7) ~~ 2! Os “AN 4 he § 

LOCALITY eal oo | 2 3 $2}e [ee-158]8s} es] 85) 8 
é3| 4 | 25 |4s| 08 | s%/] 4s |22s) 32 |22/42] gs] os 
n ~ _ Lowl om pe 3 —_ 

Ora Ge ir wn Se | eal a bo Coles | ae oe oe Le Bae 
Ba| $8 ($8) 28/8] Eo] $8 |8s8| $8) GS | 8 less] 28 

2) —Q oD) em) a i) fae H AY 12) ~Q faa] eo) 
cents | cents | cents | cents] cents] cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (ayerage)............... 36-5 6-8a | 18-7 3:6 5-7 9-3 | 10-7 | 13-9 | 12-5 | 13-4 | 11-1 6-5 6-7 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 38- 7-1 | 19-8 3:7 5:8 §.9 9-9 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 14-5 | 11-9 6-6 7:0 
ISSy dey o:k Sebi <stecincnete 38-2 |16-7-7-3 | 20 3:6 5-6 | 10 9 14-5 | 12-5 | 14-6 | 11-9 6-1 7°8 
2—New Glasgow........---+ee0- 37-9 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 a 6 10 10-1 | 14-8 | 12-5 | 14-5 | 12-1 6-5 6-9 
SA mberst) i. 3 eect. eae cee 37-1 7-3 | 20 3°8 5-6] 9-8 9-7 | 15 12-7 | 14-7 | 11-9 6-2 6-7 
é— Halifax: os hose th ee troncscdee 37-3 |6-7-8 20 3-6 5-9 9-7 | 10°5 |-15-1-| 12°54 14:5 | 12 71 7-1 
S—aWin sors .c28 sees ie haabaateess 39 7-3c| 18-7 3-8 5-7 9-5 | 10 15 13-4 | 13-9 | 11-3 6-9 7-1 
OP RTUTO 8 is iccck Beate oe Hee 38-6 6-7 | 19-9 3-8 5-9 | 10-1 | 10-3 | 15 13-1 | 14-5 | 12-3 6-7 6-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 34-5 7-3 | 19-9 3:7 6-2 9-9 | 10-0 | 14-7 | 13-7 | 14-5 | 10-9 6-5 8-1 
New Brunswick (average)......... 36-6 7-5 | 19-2] 3-6] 5-8] 9-8 | 10-3 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 14-0] 11-6] 6-5 | 7-2 
8=—Monctones.. 5 Re. . do eee 36-2 8 20:5 3:7 5-8 | 10 10-5 | 15 13-5 | 14-9 | 11-6 6-8 7-4 
@—Saint John. +40 cdeece anderen 37-9 6-7-3. | 19-1 3-3 5-9 9-8 | 11-1 | 14-7 | 12-3 | 18-5 | 11-9 6-6 7-3 
TOF rederictoOn.. 6. delice sclse tee 37-3 7-3 | 18-8 3-7 6 9-5] 11 14-5 | 12-7 |] 14-1] 11-1 6-5 7:4 
1t——“Batharstecds sk. Siac Poems 35 8c 18-4 3°7 5-6 9-8 8-5 [15 13-1 | 13-6} 11-7 5-9 6:8 
Quebec (average).................. 34-1 5-4 | 15:8 | 3-7 5:5 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-6 | 13-2 4 14-7 | 11-3 6-1 7-9 
12—Quebee!: ah. «2 fe RE. 0 foes 35-1 5-8b | 17-9 3-6 5-5 9-6 | 11-3 | 18-2 | 12-7 | 15 11-8 6-3 7-7 
13—Three Rivers). a2... ccsee tees 32-7 5-3 | 14-5] 3-9 5-3 | 9-71 9-9 | 13-1 1 13 14-9 | 11 5-6 | 8-6 
14—Sherbrooke. .............006- 33-7 5-3 | 14-7 | 3-7 5-8 9-7 | 10-4 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-4 | 10-8 6-1 7°6 
15—Sorel..). Be: 2b fesse s Soa Se 33 A Vag tee 5-2 9-8 9-6 | 12-4 | 12-2 | 15-4 | 11-3 6-5 8-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe 32-7 4 16-1 3°7 6 9-9 | 10-2 | 12-2 | 18-2 | 14-1 | 11-3 6 8-3 
17— St. Johns's. 2.4.55 Hesse ds eee 34-7 5-3 | 17-1 3°38 5-5 9-6 | 11-3 | 12-4 | 15-7 | 15-1 | 11-7 are &-9 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 33-7 5-3 | 14-9 3-9 5-4 9-8 9-1 | 12-6 | 12-9 | 14-1] 11-7 5-6 6-8 
19—Montreali:cceead: 3s. deere 35-7 |5-3-6-7 | 16-8 4 5:4 9-5 | 10-4 | 12 12-1 | 14 11-1 5-8 8-1 
20H OR sks Ste nane foe ae toe 36 5-38-6-7.| 15-1 3°6 5:4 9-6 | 10-4 | 12-7 | 12-6 | 14-5 | 10-7 7-1 7-4 
Ontario (average)...............05. 80-7 6-3 | 17-1 3:5 5:5 §-1 | 10-9 | 13-4 | 12-0 | 12-7 | 10-7 6:2 7-0 
2i-=Ottawa tt... emesis. dae 35-9 6-7 | 16-5 | 3-9 DO i Ot | 118 1s-2 eh Paes fat 6-6 7-4 
22 BrOCK Ville. shes Sele wos ceeter 35:3 |6-3-6-7 | 14-4 3°7 5-4 89-1 1a EES -Gleto-) Miso | 1058 6-5 7°8 
Bo ININGStON oy sjeisie o's vieis's «sale nereree 35-1 15-3-6-7 | 15-8 3:7 5-2 9-1 | 10-4 | 13 12-3 | 13-1 | 10-7 6-6 ded 
24—Bellévillés: -.t Gass. deameeae 37-4 |5-3-6-7 | 16 3-7 5:3 8-9 | 10-5 | 13-1 | 12-4 | 12-7 | 11-8 6-1 6-9 
25—Peterborough............000- 38:4 15-3-6-7 | 17-1 3:4 5-3 8-7 | 10-7 | 12-8 | 11-4 | 13-1 | 10-5 5-9 7-1 
26—=Os NA Wass es sabe oelos' elds Rha 38-4 15-3-6-7 | 17-8 | 3-2 6 9 10-1 | 13-3 | 12 - | 12-6 | 10-6 6-4 7-1 
27 —Orillia®: pr Ay Gees ore 38°8 6-7 | 16:3 3:4 5-1 8-9 | 10-8 | 138-6 | 11-6 | 12-7 | 12-4 5-9 7:2 
2S TOTONO snc chloe macs dane 41-6 6-7 | 18-1 3°6 5-2 829 1036 1) 1354 ob ae eet ete th 6:3 7-4 
29— Niagara Falls................ 39-4 6 17-4 3:6 5-6 9-2 | 10-9 | 12-8 | 11-3 | 12-4 | 10-3 6-9 6-7 
80—St. Catharines............... 37°8 6-7 | 17-3 3-4 5-4 Sa TOF toe: 6 te 12"3) | 1026 6-9 7-1 
31—Hamrilton:. ao. telecine 40-5 6-6-7 | 17-2 3-4 5-4 8-8 | 10-7 | 13 11-7 | 12-4 | 10-5 5:8 7:3 
32—=Brantiord unseen so dente 88-4 6-6-7 | 17-4 3:4 5-5 Oot porta 13-5 et Wy 2h | 10 5-8 6-8 
So—=Galte: , Me nobles ode a'o-a roe 37-6 6-7 | 18-3 3-4 5-4 8-9 | 11-5 | 18-8 | 12-4 | 12-7 | 10-5 5-7 7:3 
3 4—=SGiuelpine ies sc dots bcieisl oe hone etee 38-9 6 18-1 3:3 5-7 9 11 13-6 | 11-4 |] 12-5 9-6 5-7 7:3 
30 ieitchener <i fen ese os dete sce 38-8 Cried 3-3 5-6 9 11-5 } 14-1°] 12-5 | 13-2 | 10:8 6-6 7:1 
36—Woodstock: oi.0.56./6). 00.0 3 34-3 6 16-6 3 5-3 8-9 | 11 13-7 | 11-9 | 12-3 9-7 6-3 6-4 
SES OUPALL OPCs Mead heres eowleienls 37 b36| 17-2 3-2 Sere 9-3 | 11-5 } 13-3 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 10-4 6-4 6-7 
SS-SLONGON. si.sse hoa oe Shee 37-3 6-7 | 18-9 3-4 5:5 8-8 | 10-9 | 13-2 | 11-9 | 12-4 | 10-1 5-9 6-7 
39—Ste Thomas .e.< 2b eccksr eee 38-9 |5-38-6-7 | 20-1 3°6 5-6 O38 | tists 38) 2-1 ae | aT 6-1 6-6 

40=“Chathantnsges sootenbeoees ee 38-3 o-3 | 18-2 3-6 5-1 8-9} 11 13:5 113-4 AL: 7 8-8 5-2 6 
4I-SWindsor. nds chhosc ota femes 39-3 15-38-6-7 | 17-7 3°5 5 9 102777" 12574) 10-4 ae 10: 5 5-4 6-1 
AQ=S SAMI Ay Pa. clades sees oh SS ake: 40-9 6 18-1 3:3 5-9 O32) Wed Is | leon te. 4 a2 6-6 6-2 
438—Owen Sound.........-e0ceseee- 38-4 6c 16-4 3-2 5:7 9-5 9-9 | 13-4 | 12-5 | 13 10-8 6-1 vel 
44—=North: Bay..iescesse <5 «oes oer 88-4 6-6-7 | 16:3 3-9 6-2 9-7 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 12-6 | 13-2 | 11-2 6:7 8-2 
45—=Sud DUB scat gaes basse Eee ween 37 6-7 | 16-3 3°8 6-2 9-2 4-9 | 18-3 | 12-1 | 12-9 | 10-8 6 7:5 
AB== CODA: Niiiraeee aes hemes. 36-3 6-7 | 16 3-9 5-7 Ost Ute i hy 15 126 NID) Sb sb. 5-7 7:3 
47 Timininsy... 2.28025. be eeee es 35-2 7-3 | 18 3°8 5-8 9-8) tet ad 12 Hh as 11-9 5-9 7°8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 37-6 6-7 | 16 3-6 5-7 OS 1 6, 14-20 12 13-5 | 12-5 7-5 7-1 
49°=PorWArthur 4. .trescs betaen'ss oon: G=or(1. 5.5: 3-6 5-7 9-3 | 10-3 | 12-7 | 11-5 | 11-4 | 10 6-2 7:3 
50—Fort William................. 35:5 6-6-7 | 15:3 3:6 iD 9 10-3 | 13 11-5 | 11-8 | 11-1 6-1 6-7 
Manitoba (average)................ 34-9 7-0 | 17-8 3:5 5-8 9-1 | 10-9 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 18-0 | 10-7 6-9 5:3 

Sl Winnipers. )nac01 45.5. beesieees 35 6-4-8 16-8 3-4 5-7 8-9 | 10-7 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 10-9 6-8 5 
52—=Brandoninyjc<ss eo von eeiese 34-7 |6-4-7-1 | 18-7 3:6 5-9 Oe 2a ee 15-2 | 13-2 | 18-3 | 10-4 7 5:5 
- Saskatchewan (average)........... 34-3 6-9 | 21-8] 8-5] 5-9] 9-01 10-5 | 15-0 | 13-2 | 18-2 | 10-5) 6-7) 5-5 
§38— Regina... 2.08. sate ens 35:2 |6-4-7-2 | 20:5 3:4 6-5 8-8 | 10-4 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 13 11-5 6-7 5:4 
54—Prince Albert................ 83-1 6-4 | 21-7 3°5 5-8} 9 10-2 | 15-1 | 18-7 | 13-9 | 10 7°3 6-1 
6b-—Saskatoonic.2in04. cada me eens 34:8 7-2 | 22-9 3-6] LoD 8-9 | 11-3 | 15-1 | 13-4 | 13-1 | 10-9 6:5 5:3 
56—Moose Jaw.........cesccceees 34 7-2 | 22-2 3:3 5-9 9-1 | 10 14-9 | 13 12:7} 9-7 6-1 5-2 
Alberta (average)..............002- 34-9 7-8 | 22-41 3-5 5-8 | 9-0 | 11-6 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 13-1 | 11-0 6-9 | 5-4 
67—Medicine Hat............ Brie okie 8 23°3 3°D 5-6 9 12-4 | 14-8 | 12-6 | 13 10 6-4 4-7 
a8 Drumheller. jc. <2. bees 35-4 |7-1-8 22-5 3-5 6-3 9-2 | 12-5 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 14 10-8 7-1 5-7 
59H dmonton:\3.;.). sess. por eene 32-8 |7-2-8 21-1 3:5 5-9 8-8 | 10-7 | 14-1 | 12-3 }-12-9 | 11-5 7:4 6-1 
60 = Calgary. eos donee cole ~..| 04°93 8 21-9 3°4 o°2 8-9 | 10-5 |} 14-5 | 12-2 | 18-1 | 12-9 7 5:3 
61—Lethbridge.....:.c9.4.% .e.ece: 35-8 8 23-2 aR Tf hese a 8-9 | 11-7 | 14-6 |.12-5 | 12-7 | 10 6-8 5-3 
British Columbia (average)........ 35-9 9-6) 23-31 3-8} G61] 9-2 | 10-4 | 14-3 | 13-0 | 13-3] 11-5] 8-1] 5:3 
62ers eed oe i hee 35-1 8 22 Biv A 6 9 10-4 | 14-5 | 18-2 | 13-4 } 12 8-5 5-1 
BI—INGISOD, jection bonlosen eel 35-3 9 2321s us3 ial eee 8-8 | 11-4 | 14-7 | 18°8 | 18-8 | 10-6] 9-1 5-4 
A= Trail. : see lehc coe Fh Oe 35 9 22-9 3:7 6-1 9-4 | 10-8 | 14-2 | 138-1 | 14-3 | 11-7 8-5 4-8 
€65—New Westminster............ 34-9 9-9-6 | 22-9 3-7 5-9 8-9 | 10-1 | 18-7 | 12-7 | 12-6 | 11-5 6-9 5-3 
€6—Vancouver.........c.cccceees 35-1 9-9-6 | 22-8 3°7 6 8-9 9-7 1373. | 12-3 442-3 | 13 6-9 5-2 
O7—ViCtOriate.ccgsce edacee ees eee 35:3 9 23-5 | 3-9 6-9 9-2} 10-9 | 14-1 | 12-1 | 12-8 | 11-4 7-9 5-6 
OS—NanhiniO.. cclisctecs ohne te. 39-4 9 23:7 3°8 6 9-3 9-6 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 11-1 8-1 5-1 

69—Prince Rupert................ 37 9-10 | 25 4-1 6 10 10-6 | 15-6 | 18-9 | 14-2 | 12-1 8-6 6 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 


e. Grocers’ quotations. 


b. Including fancy bread. 
d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.: other bags 15, 25, 50. 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples 2, = 
a .~@ o = of 
> @ 4d ~ g > ~ r= 
Be Blges lie 5 EB En pe Sel. te 
§ @ (88 2 ee i ee 28 |585 Pisa} a> | Bee) eca je og 
Bet cease reece. |Eeadiece Pee | ite | Be | Sete | ee 
Se cee | eSee eer es eSoueae toged ae | ba | ge fae | BS 
i “ oy, Dy 2¢ oraviga Sg, ao =a o@ ~ he jerks & o3 gk 
PS rh 20 3 oO see “— OD © =) A) g.N go ao a a) 
oO oO tL, & Ss qa so ee 5a S°a oa a om So Om 
Ay Ay a ca) Ay aa 6) ea) fe) fa) re Ay P Nenld le 2 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-803 39-7 27°39 15-2 12-7 17-2 15-1 11-6 32-0 36-4 T 16-0 tT 59-5 
1-972 43-6 24-9 15-0 13-7 16-7 14-9 11-9 38-7 43-0 37-1 16-3 34-3 63-3 
2-214 AT S.ih-a ena eed 15 12-5 1 User A Pek 13-9 39-2 49-8 36-7 16-1 Rs hay (aaa a 1 
2-055 2 OAC ee ae Be 15 15-4 16-5 15 12 38-2 40:5 37°7 16-1 34-1 63 2 
1-883 43-4 ARIS aaa hs 1 13-7 IGOR) Wa ha ee Se Ai 38-3 43 36-6 15-4 5 1 Sl Gea (rie eae 3 
2-077 46-2 22-9 le 13-3 LSE asaes. 10:6 41-1 38-9 36-2 16-7 34 68 4 
1-617 Bi Se ewer’ bee. gee ee eee, Feet a ee PT ee > 38°6 46 37-7 15-5 33-7 62-9 | 5 
1-987 44-7 PAC? (ee a 13-6 16-6 14-7 11-2 a¥/ 39-9 37-4 17-7 35 67-4 | 6 
1-536 34-8 16-2 15-0 14-1 17-5 15-3 12-4 42-5 54-8 37-8 17-4 34-3 60-8 | -7 
1-833 39-1 24-1 15-5 12-8 16-3 14-5 10-5 37-9 41-3 37-1 15-8 34-6 61-7 
1-945 41-5 25-1 13 13-3 16-8 15 10-2 36-2 41 38-1 16-7 36-6 64 8 
2-128 45-5 26-8 18 12-6 15-4 13-7 9-9 40-1 41-3 37-9 15-3 33-1 59-6 | 9 
1-908 40-3 2024 te os. 12-6 16-2 14-8 10-7 36-7 44.2 36-3 15-7 34-5 62-4 }10 
1-35 PAP PEA Le tora acces 9 cate RN bese a 1G260/% Se ce 11 38-7 38-7 36 15-7 34 60-8 |11 
1-815 38-9 28-4 17-0 12-9 17-6 14-5 9-7 31-4 34-8 35-4 15-7 33-6 59-6 
13735 7 hSiS MM vege, ce EN eee eat 13-5 18-3 15-1 9-9 31:3 36 34-6 16-2 | “33-4 61-7 |12 
1-778 38 28-3 16 12-6 16-9 14-6 10-4 29-1 35°5 35-9 16-1 32-6 62-3 118 
1-93 CB) he ey ee 18 13-5 18-1 14-7 8-8 29-6 35-7 35-8 16 34-1 59-3 114 
1-822 SiC e | aera 6 a | oe Od 1255 16 13-9 10 SOD 39-5 36 15-1 35:6 58-1 15 
1-796 GYayoy dul | Caner WA ite Fle Be 13-3 18-9 13-7 9-9 33-2 35°6 36-4 15-2 31-9 59-5 116 
1-85 42-7 PAIN SN (cll Wie 13-3 18-3 14-7 10 32-5 35-3 34-8 16-3 33-1 61-7 j17 
1-443 SW Yaa eae dee Os A a 12-5 18 14-1 9-1 32-9 36 34-1 16 36-2 59 18 
1-977 43 31-9 17 12-5 17-8 13-7 10-1 30-1 29-8 34-2 15-1 32-6 57-4 {19 
2-00 41-4 DAACN | Gee 12-7 16-3 16-4 9-4 28-3 30-1 36-9 15-7 a 57-8 {20 
1-944 42-8 29-6 13-6 12-5 17-0 15-4 10-4 31-4 35-0 35-9 15-5 33-7 58-3 
2-085 45-9 Sk ieee 12 16-2 16-3 9-4 28-1 32-6 36-9 15-8 32-3 59 21 
2-075 41-8 SOCGEFS 446. 12-4 17-5 14-7 10-8 31-6 37-5 37-3 15-2 31-6 61-7 }22 
2-181 45-9 29-8 15 12-8 16-8 14-9 10-4 32 34-4 36 15-5 30-7 58-1 {23 
2-167 46-5 26-2 10 12-3 15-5 14-6 9-9 80-8 35-6 35-4 15-4 30-7 59-7 |24 
1-991 44-5 OB stlted.. « Sot. 12-5 18-3 14-8 11 Sed 36-2 35-8 15-8 30-7 57-8 |25 
1-971 43-5 AOS Aol: eucrerecess 12-9 17-3 14-7 10-3 31-4 35-2 35-8 15-4 30-2 60 26 
1-854 40-5 PA as Maines. hs 11-8 16-7 14-9 10-5 29-1 33-1 af) 15-4 31-9 57-9 |27 
1-968 44-5 PAY hs Bee: ope 11-2 16-5 14-6 10-1 30-8 31-9 34 14-7 29-4 55-8 |28 
2-181 LUFC ld] See We hl oe gee 11-8 17:5 15-4 10-4 Sow 36-7 35-8 15 BVT 54-4 {29 
2-074 2 A hee ae 11-3 13-1 15-6 15-2 10-5 Sid 34-9 35°5 14-5 31-4 57-3 |30 
1-92 43-7 BY IK a a> Rt 8 12-7 Ws 14:3 10-2 32-3 33-8 oo 14-6 30-7 55-3. (31 
1-703 DOES Aastha aoe 413-2 17-4 14-9 9-6 33-3 34-4 34-3 15 30-9 57-3 132 
1-84 PACE IM | none Ba al ese Nee 13-6 17-5 14-9 9-9 31-9 36-6 34 14-8 30-1 56-9 133 
1-679 38-4 O21 ST tee eey. 13-3 16-5 14-8 10-2 30-2 31-7 85-3 15 30-2 58 34 
1-672 Die Peal ek ee 13-4 16-5 15-4 9-6 30-3 34-9: 33°6 15-2 31-3 58-3 |35 
1-767 38-5 DAO ane, cae ays 12-5 16 © 14-9 9-4 31-9 33-9 36-3 15-3 29-9 58-8 |36 
1-775 ST eSOF BM edits doses ten Me aseamens eee 11-9 16-7 14-7 9-8 31-9 34-8 35°8 16-1 31-8 58-4 137 
1-925 42-8 S200 \ieaeeee 12-3 16-5 14-7 10 Bor 33-4 34-9 15-5 30-7 Gye lel tes 
1-946 43-9 SOCGC cma ee 13-3 17 15-2 10-2 36-1 36-8 34-8 15-8 32-3 58-4 [39 
1-887 39-1 SlesOs tee ee. 12-4 17 14-7 9-7 29-9 31-2 34 15-5 30-6 58-9 |40 
1-97 11 GOS) Naat eceaesGON W baine tl 11-7 16-5 15-2 9-4 27-6 29-5 34-4 15-5 30-9 57 4] 
1-872 41-5 pA Se: A Ve ee Sa 12-6 17-4 15-6 9-6 32 32-8 36:9 15-9 32-9 59-2 142 
1-967 AST ate te i | aoa Ode 12-4 1 LocSt |e vee 30-2 36-7 34-9 15-6 31:3 59-2 143 
1-988 C401 WE beers AN WR): £, Fig ie 13 17-6 ilygon? 11-6 31-5 36 37-5 16-9 34 61-1 |44 
1-941 2 hot Dh aneeeaae Be |p i Bete ak 11-7 16-1 17-6 11-1 30-8 38-5 37°4 15-3 33-1 61-4 |45 
2-385 Deo! ly 5 eae iff 14 18-7 1 GOP layed oe 34-3 88-7 37-7 17-6 DOr 5. ce cee 46 
2-433 OA 2) Weencce oe 15 12-2 18-2 17-4 12-2 31-1 34-9 87-4 16-8 34 61-4 |47 
2-174 47-8 28-5 18 127) 15-5 15-7 12-7 28-9 35-7 37-3 15-5 30 60-4 148 
1-479 35 31-3 12-5 12-1 18-3 18 11-6 33-2 40-3 39-5 14-7 34-1 55 49 
1-441 PACE 10: eae Ae 10 11-5 18-6 15-9 12-3 32-6 37°8 37-4 15-1 33-4 57-9 |50 
911 Rie, lc oa: 15-0 13-1 17-1 15-6 13-4 31-2 30-1 40-2 16-1 56-2 58-2 
935 PHO execs $e 15 12-5 18-6 15-1 12-5 30-1 33-2 69-6 15-5 55-1 56-9 |51 
886 ap Ml eet bees 15 13-6 15-5 16-1 14-3 32:3 36-9 70-8 16-7 57-3 59-5 |52 
1-328 PAVE pelea a 14-9 12-8 16-0 15-7 14-0 30-0 34-3 70-6 17-2 57-3 61-4 
1-217 OF ORE Se eee lier tom 2 es 13-5 17-1 15 13-5 29-7 31-6 70 16-9 58-1 61-9 |53 
1-406 Soe Gtieer tans « 16 12-5 17 16:7 14-6 31-6 86-2 io 18-4 59 64-1 {54 
1-505 SOC wa ae tereie Ie 14-6 13-3 15-4 15-3 13-9 29 34 69-5 16-4 55-9 62-7 |55 
1-185 2G OCR ON EE. 14 11-8 14-6 15-6 14 29-5 35-4 70 17 56 ly 56 
1-344 By Lyon Pepsi eel 15-3 12-5 18-3 15-0 15-1 27-4 34-4 68-90 17-5 55-3 60-9 
1-347 DOea Wrst at alee ee tans 11-8 18-1 15-3 14-7 28-8 33-5 67-7 16-9 56 59-8 [57 
1-543 1 al eka tee) eh he ee See 12-9 18-6 15 15-6 29 36-7 69-3 18-3 57-6 64 58 
918 Dopo eee. 15 13 18-2 15-1 15:5 28-4 34-2 65-7 16-9 52-9 59 59 
1-636 SUCSM LS ahead 16 11-7 19-3 14:3 14-9 27-6 36-7 68-4 16-6 53-1 59-7 160 
1-278 7Ad joc bane 15 13-2 17-5 15-2 14-8 23 30-8 69 18-6 56-8 61-8 }61 
1-902 }° 40-9 Poche .k. 18-0 412-1 18-1 14-4 14-0 29-8 35-9 66-9 16-6 52-8 58-2 
1-219 Shot Hain sh feat bee ee, a 13-5 17-8 15-6 15 30 87-5 67:3 18 54 64-5 162 
1-603 RP or ill ee <weees, ft EE” Bie 11-7 eT 15 15-5 34°5 41 69 18-5 57-6 64 63 
1-64 O80) Roe cl mentee. 12-7 19 14-8 14-4 28-8 37-2 70 18 57:6 58-4 164 
1-871 BON ES See 19 12-3 17-3 13-6 11-8 27-3 33°3 64°8 15 49-7 55-7 165 
2-076 rH Ge Al ope nt LU | se 11 17-1 13-3 13-9 27-2 29-9 63-4 15-3 48-8 52 66 
2-198 OU Oeste al eeeknor. 11-4 18 13-5 13-9 28-9 34-3 64-4 15-2 50-6 53-4 |67 
2-196 AN Sree che 15 12-8 18-3 14-2 13-3 28-5 34-9 67-6 16 50-7 55-8 168 
2-412 eA Vi eee HE 20 11-2 19-3 15 14-5 33-4 39-3 69 16-8 53-7 61-8 |69 





* Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Sugar ‘ 
: = - s -o ys 
- i) _ 
B) heal: a 18 |sy| 228 | 3 
: 3 5S os Ss 5 see) ome x 
a d 4 ST ilon o.. = 3 ap oN o 3 
LOCALITY eas g of | 32.6 o Sy ON eS Ray & oO a 
So | ob ne ia oe or Ga |°-6 | s= Sog R=) 
Bel Sehen boeloas alts ben | fa8 ep 
ol = > o wd 
8/38/88) $8) $82 HB/ S818) pz 2a 
Oo val Oo ca Oo 3) mM a < aa) 
cents | cents | cents} cents| cents cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4] 47-9 | 83-8 19-0 4-3 | 12-8 | 5-6 16-595b 10-614 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4] 8-2] 56-7 | 84-7 19-1 4-65) 1S -O op 5-8 be tt occte tide 8-347 
LDV ONG seaerite soaes's.c tiovaie ter 8-6 | 8-4] 54-1 | 83-2 19-3 S831 12-8 Whe be S 15 os cceutesee 7:37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow........-........ 8-2 8-1 | 55-8 | 84-2 20-9 4-6 | 13-6 (ep | Biteaeest ahecc 7:05- 7-30s 
B= AMMNELS ess he oeiga.ce s Deusniek oe 8-3 | 8-1] 57-7 | 85 16-9 5 12-501 OFS ie ats o> celal: 4d eee 
BAA STK aie SL dort cage es ma cee 8-6 8-3 | 57-7 | 86-2 21 4-8 | 13-8 O26. tee cet. on 9-22-11-42 
Sa Win dsO tay i) dogs maces Paani 8-2} 8-1] 58-7] 85 17-3 4 1s Sal A A ie Omer I Bap oe ee 
SAL TURBO pc raane ot, detlnaters © ohcutcmerete 8-4 7-9 | 56-4 | 84-4 19-1 5-5 | 13-1 5: By teat. sto Alte oct IRIE. Ses 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-6] 8-3 | 59-3 | 84-2 18-5 4-2 | 18-1] 5-9 18-400 |9-$00-10-400 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6} 8-5] 56-7 | 84-2 18-6 4-2 112-6] 5-6 18-560 11-114 
S- MONCCONE. jaca ls stawisuesee 8-9 | 8-6 | 60-1 | 84-0 19-8 4-5] 13-3] 5-9 g 10-47-10-97¢ 
0 Saint JOUN...soae aae.cs § aden eee 8-4] 8-3] 51 84-6 17-6 4-4] 12-4] 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-00 
10—Fredericton:, 2, cone... sa neneee 8:4] 8-3 | 57-5 | 83-1 17-5 7 Soa laa ES aM oa eee ne 10-72-11-50 
1 Bathurst) one tc. ti tate 8-8 8-7 | 58-3 | 85 19-5 3°8 | 12 OGL, [oe Saeikec- eae ese 10-00 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7-8 | 46-5 | 86-6 20-0 4-2) 11-8] 5-6 16-489* 9-913* 
pl QUE DOCkerns 54. eon Rae 8-1] 7-9 | 47-1 | 89-5 20-6 4-1] 12-9] 5-7 16-00 10-50 
mls Lhree Rivers... .d.¢0ss0c0cee oe 8-5] 8 47-8 | 89 21-6 4-4] 12-3] 6 16:00 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—-Sherbrooke........... PHY re 8 8 43-3 | 85-5 19-5 4-5] 11-6] 5-8 17-00 11-00 
MLO SOLE lng ge: fadiieans lion See 7-9 | 7-6 | 48-3 | 87-0 18-5 3-8 | 10-6 | 5-3 16-50 9-05 
216 — Sb Hy acinthe sy: nao<s.tmeerder 8 7-8 | 48-7 | 86-6 20-1 4-5] 11-3] 5-4 15-75 | 9-50-11-75 
BLS teODNGE cya vee aes a seen 72-9 | 7-8 | 42:2 | 84 19-9 4-6] 12-5] 5-7 15-50 |10-00-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-6 | 51-5 | 85-1 20-2 4-3] 12-2] 5-9 18-50 bel 3. Soea4-e5.. 
£19-— Montreal cachcssuee.ss temsee cee 7-9 | 7-7 | 46-1 | 88 18-6 3-Oee1l-2 Wwe 5-3 16-75 | 8-00- 8-50 
eA PE) 6 Ry ae eel eerie oc Seo 8:3 8-1 | 48-9 | 85-1 22-1 4-1 | 11-6 5-5 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8:5 | 8-4] 47-1] 85-3 18-8 4-3 112-5] 5-6 16-398 11-988 
BIS OLEGWA GM: «dears ak ore eee 8:3 | 8 47-1 | 82-9 17-7 4-21 11-9] 5-7 16-75 11-00 
22— TORK VIG... do arate > Ct cen 8-2 8 43°8 3-1 20-7 4-3 | 11-3 5-3 16-00 9-00 
23-—Kangston.... dcenenons hes ree 8:1} 7-9 | 48-1 | 83-9 17-9 4-6 | 12-5] 5-7 16:00 | 9-00- 9-50 
24—Belleville..................... 8:6 8-4 | 47-8 | 85-1 17-5 4-5 | 12-2 5-9 16:00 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough................. 8:5 8-4 | 49 83-5 18-5 4-6 | 12-2 5:5 16:75 |11-50-14-75d 
26-—Oshawauts truck ost eereen 8-7] 8-4] 52-5 | 86-1 19-4 4-3 | 12-5] 5-9 16:00 | 9-50-14-00d 
Bie NIA tae octane 0 + ccs oer 8:3 | 8-1] 48 85 19-1 3-7,| 11-6} 5-6 16-50 |10-75-14-00 
28 POTOntOry. «aera cio s bie se 8-2 7-9 | 50 85-9 18-1 4-1] 11-8 5-2 14-75 12-25 
29— Niagara Falls................. 8-7 | 8-7 | 45-5 | 86-9 19-3 4-1} 12-8 | 5-9 |14-50-14-75g] 9-00-10-00g 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-6 | 8-4] 46-2 | 87-2 19-2 4-3 | 12-2] 5-9 15:75g | 9-00-13-75, 
BA ET AMILOW jhe acres ee oe 8-1] 8-1} 45-6 | 86-6 18-8 4-5] 11-5] 5-2 15-50 | 9-50-13-00d 
SZ BrAntiOLd. . hve. aitses bor eer 8-3 | 8-2 | 50-9 | 87-8 18-3 4.3] 11:7] 4-6 16-00 |10-50-13-25d 
BB —— CAEN s crate oceans a sia'sa Bro ea 8-7 8-5 | 48-8 | 86-7 19-9 4-1] | 12-3 5-6 16-00 |10-50-13-00d 
Tay Beal CATE) [0 PA: eae EE eben 8-3'| 8-4 | 46 85-4 18-1 4-2] 12-7] 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
. 8-4 | 42-8 | 86-9 19-4 3-8 | 12-3] 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-50d 
8-4 | 49 84-9 18-1 4.3 | 12-1 5-7 16:00 |10-50-14-00d 
8-6 | 48-5 | 86-1 18-7 4 13-1 6 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
8-3 | 47-2 | 88-4 16-8 4 11-7 | 5-6 16-50g |10-50-14-50g 
8-6 | 48-4 | 86-9 18-2 4-3 | 12-7 6 16-00g |10-00-13-50¢ 
8-4 |] 46-1 | 85-9 16-6 3-8 | 12-4] -5-2 16-00g |10-00-12-50g 
8-1 | 42-3 | 81-1 18-7 4 11-9] 5-4 16-00g |10-50-13-00g 
8-6 | 46-1 | 89-2 18-2 4-6] 12-9] 5-8 16-50 |10-75-13-50d 
8-2 | 53-8 | 87-3 19-4 4-7 | 12-5 5:5 16:50 |10-00-12-00d 
8-9 | 55-3 | 86-6 19-7 4-7 | 14 5-6 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
8-4 | 43-6 | 83 19-6 3-8 | 13-9 5-9 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
8-9 | 45-6 | 85 16-7 5 13-3 5-7 19-00 13-50 
8-7 | 42-7 | 86-3 20-9 4-8} 13-7] 5-5 19-50 |13-00-17-00d 
8-5 | 44 84-6 20-8 4-2 | 13-2 5:3 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
8-1 | 44 78-9 18-7 4-5 | 12-9 5:3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
8-3 | 43-8 | 81-8 20-3 4-6 | 12-2] 5-3 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
9-0 | 44-7 | 80-3 18-9 3:9 | 13-3 | 5-6 20-000 9-250 
8-9 | 42-2 | 80-4 18-5 4-1 | 12-5 5:7 20-00 6-25-14-25h 
9 47-2 | 80-2 19-2 3-7 | 14 DDE | Seren te see 5-50-11-00h 
9-5 | 45-2 | 78-6 19-5 Aod) | 14 aero 85 oo. ce gee cee 8-675 
9-6 | 45-9 | 80-1 19-1 Oda) Sei sierOT OL Sc cites se exch 5-50-13 -00h 
9-5 | 42-2 | 79-2 20-4 2 tsa) ea ey. B18 SS dal Be oe 9-00-10-00h 
9-5 | 47-2 | 78-4 19-7 3-9 | 13-9 Se? | EAP ios Terie 7-25- 9-60h 
: 9-2 | 45-5 | 76-6 18-7 4-4 | 14-7 Gig eRe iene ere 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................... $-2 | 9-2 | 44-7 | 79-3 17-7 A-O)) 14-25) seo-4ab ans Ste ce 5-313 
b/—-Medicine Hat | on... ae se 00 9-3 | 9-2 | 41-9 | 80-4 15-9 3-4 | 14 5-2 zg g 
68—Drumbheller. .........¢u0een ss. 9 9 44-5 | 79-5 17-5 ADp| LO°S dW OBA sas on Shae «ce 4-50- 5-50h 
59—Edmonton.................... 9-1 9 45-8 | 76-3 17-9 4-1] 13-4 5:3 g 3-25- 5-00g 
(0 Calvary >t stor ates aide coe 8-9 | 9-1] 44-7 | 80-5 17:8 4-31 13-5] 5-5 g 6-75- 7-75g 
Ol--LGUNBTIOLS. fin wanes she caer ann ~ 9-6] 9-71] 46-6 | 79-8 19-2 Oo -Oal 1426 ly DO We ye Ahem. aa 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8:5 | 8-5 | 44-5 | 80-4 19-1 ASS 193-6 loose ieee oe ee 10-811 
Gl Bernie aa. ste ental oes 9 9-3 | 46:3 | 80-6 17-6 4-7 | 14-4 OO Wee ee Geel sateen oat 
8a INGI SON errs aticieoute or oe src wet 8-9 | 8-9 | 47-3 | 81-7 18-3 O° oe 1290 SDs | eee ee eset 9-75-11-50 
OA SETA ea ects a seer ake ome ad 8:7 8-8 | 48-6 | 79-9 19-4 5-7 | 14-3 Lice We Ti eee im Sees 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster.............] 7-9 7-8 | 89-7 | 78-3 18 AO LOT ee o* 0] See oe ce cee 10-50-12-00 
GG6—- VANCOUVER! Smee cb acces on! 7-91 8 42 76-8 19-1 AB) PhO) So | ee ee oe ae oe 10-50-12-00 
OT VAC LOLI Sc. ctr ors sol clades oc 8:9 | 8-3 | 46-3 | 82-8 20-5 Ae | ABST S056 here ee aeore 10-00-12-25 
G8—Nanaimo. ... 5.2 mwa ck qu wowace 8-4 8-1 | 45-9 | 80-7 19-5 5 13-5 1 Ei al iceesRS: eo AeA 9-80 
69—Prince Rupert................. —~8:-6}] 8-5} 45 82-5 20-7 5 1591 Tet6 ool eect eee 10-75-13 -00f 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calcu- 
lated price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Higher prices for coal in bags. g. Natural 
gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at 


$30-$45, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4- and 5-roomed 
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Wood Rent 
| 3 1S S Six-roomed 
s co 4 - ‘ae @-, i 8 2 Pome houses i 
be on eo See 32 | ae ouses with] incomplete 
2 Ss B35 88 $4 8 823 ms $8 |moderncon-| modern 
5 = fo} Ra] ° 
© aoe oo SO, = =z a ts BSu pares O veniences, con- 
ms ao a2 8 5a S28. moa $& | @& | per month | veniences, 
1) ea ea) a a I 6) = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents - $ $ 
13-651 11-215 13-408 8-263 9-624 8-346} 28-2 9-8 25°607 18-835 
10-650 6-667 7:833 5-500 6-333 6-167} 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 _ 5:00 6-60 4-00 4-00 6-00c} 30 10-4 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
cmb Taticteet yh 1 Cai) is Mette ofa ACS CK. eH Bah sh ee CAREER Rene ae Wee Ps 9-8 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-80 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 = |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Priheieraiarasr ere chaNessi| tale, classeave she lnsgil Gsa cok oiccs Re een othe eid eat bree Be coat ct Are: Gee vc ee ok ees 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Ete Oirl Fy be ae cc aan la eee 24] oon orc Oae ls IBS koe .dk eto atts ee... 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17:00 | 6 
12-700 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-500c 20-0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-250 8-500 10-750 6-600 7-000 9-009 28°8 9-8 24-125 17-375) - 
12-05¢ 8-00g} 9-00-10-00¢ 6-00g 7-00¢ g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 | 8-00-10-06c 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
EU a as fod as. entre utter oe, oe OL De te. es 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
(Co UT A Ss See RPE axiienen 7 mune? BOER way oe Decide Sitiad & Cea Rake Ries 9-8 23-00 16-00 |11 
*13-667 *12-610 *13-443 *8-750 *9-764 *9-720 27-5 9-4 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-33c 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 26 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |............ 12 
14-25 8-00 12-00c 6-00 10-00c $-00c|.... 28... « 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
Frise 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 28 9-6 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
BOUIN take ores: SE nts [fale afahe oe oh Maia dase Soon sae ee TT eh, Eocene 2 Orie |S nice eae eal ete ee 15 
A ye 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 Ts35 0... e508. 8-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
SU EL < eieraaia pies |p stake ees ees Mela, ee ia eh 1 i ey ee te oe born... D6" Peta ces Me slitasy Poe d~ «ce 17 
TS zOObaG haste vent on Os OC leat toes aA OP 7 OGL e tr ee 29 9-4 116-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33c 18-67¢ 10-00 11-00 }11-00-13-00c 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 |11-00-13-00 |12-00-14-00 | 6-00- 7-00 | 7-50- 9-00 |............|........ 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {20 
14-353 12-293 14-644 9-750 11-507 9-800 26-6 9-6 27°306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 28 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
Regier Ate cov AR ied EE AA AEA eh etn Leh oe eee 9-7 |18-00-26-00 115-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c 25 9-5 |25-00-30-00 }18-00-25-00 |23 
3-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 2oe6 9-4 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 22 $-6 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 125 
-50 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
PEMD Cie. ihe laos Eh Ae galt Wi adse ob AISI fae oii hil Shek ha othe fo 28 «<< 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 - 9-1 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
12-50-13 -50¢ g g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13 -50¢ g 16-00¢ g g g 25¢ 9-7 125-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 |16-50-18-50 |17-00-19-00 13-00 TSP OO) | etme ieee 25 9-4 }28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
1 13-00-15-00c]. 2... ee e005 10-00=11-00e|> eee 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
SLBA Uy hee gape ea cae 1 O0=18*00: [ins dance 13:°00-14- OOo tna ee =: 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 133 
Bere BAM ie see Tere ee cee ee ee ee Peet BORING Se EATO 2 POE B52 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
14-00 |13-00-16-00 |15-00-18-00 |11-00-12-00 |13-00-14-00 |............]........ 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
BS OO a ante Ve sires ce tre thes cbioe paces os staat ee Oe Pe See 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
SEEM TS eae, Lee ee rth See Se 9 USER OI OOS ALT PEMA OR, EAH ROTTS) 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
14:00-14-50¢ g 18-00¢ g 16-00¢ g 252 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00g g 16-00-18-00¢ g 11-00-14-00g} 8-00-12-00g 26g 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00g g gz zg g zg g 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
14-00-15-50¢ g 18-00g zg 14-00g} 7-00-10-00g 252g 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
En Ue Betgcestes rtp. 9] eek phe: ae Hale. Bidet ome iret hie ERO) [seer otciglpegty i bap boda 9-6 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
EPO Giant MRARRMeE eet PELE, Poti. PONS, LE Sut. 5 ool Peele sarod sk aeenns 9-2 121-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |43 
DEST Be Tao, Bee Pe ee Me Bl he, teen eee a ees sap a ian Nea Os OS eee = cxceet Bacs ee ee 44 
15:50-16-50" [ats oe naese Te 0-1 G7 OUCl as as ot tae 10-50c¢ 10-50 30 9-8 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
TOR eee AE ea eed 10-00}: Vom eee | 9200= 9-751... Bre. os. 30 10 Soa Sts See eae tie CSO 
18-50 10-00 TiO0 Wp teree ee. lst ahihs «cath dati Recs 35 9-6 p p 47 
12-00 7-00 OOO ear ete ae conte eae 6-50c 26 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 9 25810 2 ae ee. 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 POUT aed 2h. es 30 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 {50 
TEG25 Ne etscet sey hacia coe. 245 9-125 8-313 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-500 
PZ S00S15¢ OOS ee See es, 7-00-10-50 | 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-36-00 |51 
D2 DO—I faz OO jay icieie osix eet | ie tes « ak: +80 8-50 7-50 28 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 [52 
TG O00: coor lnct aAcce te 7-230 9-250 10-000 27-8 10-9 27-875 20-000 
is i aed eA ee aoe od ey A ee 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 27 10-1 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
TEC  ME I See one | Seer oe Se eae Ro 5:00- 5-50 | 6-50- 7-00 |............ 30 10 20-00-29-00 }15-00-21-00 |54 
ee wage IE ceil Suan E Wiavcusligts scasi ache elects ees 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 8-00 29 10 22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 155 
14> 002) |[OEPER Ae eR OP tah es pert 11-00-12-00 12-00 25 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
Sisherele sbeloitgbew, castes) lien Sos ives aya Nicks ise Me ods 5-000 6-000 4-250 27°8 10-3 26-125 18-625 
g g g g , Daan: aia 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
BS ioe i 9.5) Kean wate es Een nc eae (ae he al Ce 4-50 30g 10:6 ri r 58 
g g g 5:00g 6-00¢ g 30g 10 22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
g g g g g g 26 10-1 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
sie etovele'y ent clots cme aren vaet etre Me ci Pe eM eee phan TEE. RIMeeLCIEe tO! 4-00 25 10-5 |22-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
102750 Ree is leerantenas:s 3 9-031 8-250 5-500 35-0 10-5 23°313 17-688 
SUNOS Ra ios Sal |e Gla ial tage reco eae ees a ch Oy a, eee ln tpt | Unter edd 10-9 16-00 14-00 |62 
10°50 Sk. POURS: \RREG. Sie. 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-1025 |............ 40 10:6 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
SR On eeeee. sevrtmis Pus «'Axemitegembine Ee se GA bs 3 8-50—- 9-75 | 9-50-11-25 |............ 40 10-7 |27-00-32-00v)|22-00-25-00v|64 
LO wl onides soctecters| eet lee oe 5-00 3°50 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
IOVS PBR FPO. So. «1 aeea. Ale. 6-00 4-00 30 9-9 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
B00 9 legis fase Secttaea ts. has 7-50 9-00 (Ae ae 10-8 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
Sia ta: sh ejeis [ete oMe, sve r-wifl Sh aialels eielelatacgil Siare stem oce teed eco cee a HIG Dial 5 aegaacamenl (ees Earte iees 10-6 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
oe TEIN Se een 2, tele Hale MO tietd vince Ffic ae ene 6 oe 11-00 12-00 7-00 35 11 =|20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





modern houses, $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. _s. Delivered from mines. v. Workingmen’s houses are mostly 
of four and five rooms; modern $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. mw 

* In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional mu- 
nicipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. ; 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 



















Commodities Com- Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar |. Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
*All commodities................ 567 64-0/127-4/155-9} 97-3}101-3} 95-6) 91-8] 64-3] 85-4] 73-2] 83-2) 85-9] 94-6] 95-1 
Classified according to chief com- . 
ponent material—.. i ; 
I. Vegetable Products Ee ae ae 135 58-1)127-9/167-0} 86-2) 99-9] 88-5) 84-9] 51-8] 90-6] 60-7] 75-0] 73-8} 82-4] 83-3 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1) 96-0/103-7/110-0}106-1] 58-4] 74-9] 73-3] 79-9} 85-3} 99-11100-0 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
OGUCTS Ocoee eettoae: 85 | 58-21157-1)176-5)101-7/103-1] 92-8] 85-8] 67-7] 73:9] 65-9] 84-0] 85-3] 92-2] 92-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ROOT, Meeker ete at oretontane 49 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3}100-4) 94-9] 91-8] 62-7| 77-3] 76-3] 86-7] 92-4/100-6}101-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9)156-9}168-4)104-6)100-6] 93-5) 92-5} 85-0]100-1] 97-4/102-6}107-5/115-4}115-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products......... 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-3/103-1]107-1| 93-1] 59-8] 97-6] 70-1] 76-4] 77-7] 78-4] 78-4 
VII. ales egy Minerals and a oe eae a 
TOCUCtS Se ae Bee : +3}112-2/107-0)101-7] 92-7) 93-3) 84-8) 85-5] 85-0] 87-7) 91-5) 99-3] 99- 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- : 
WCE Rey, dst cere eis che thers 77 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4) 99-9] 95-0] 94:1] 81-8! 81-6] 78-1] 85-6} 93-3}104-0/104-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1) 96-9/101-9] 94-6] 93-3] 69-3] 78-3] 74-1] 83-2] 86-2] 94-9] 95-4 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOL Mee. eee eet: EE 126 61-8/119-0}150-8) 90-2/102-3] 98-8]100-2] 59-8] 79-4] 72-1] 79-7| 83-4]-95-6| 96-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 -| 62-2} 91-9]126-3/101-4/101-7] 91-8] 88-7] 75-7] 77-5| 75-4] 85-6] 88-1] 94-5] 94-6 
II. Producers’ Goods AOR SETS. 402 67-7/133 -3}164-8] 98-8/100-7] 96-1] 89-5] 59-5] 88-7] 68-1] 79-9] 81-3] 87-2] 87-4 
Producers’ Equipment Perc 24 55-1) 81-9)108-6}104-1/103-3] 94-1] 96-2] 87-1] 92-3] 94-9] 96-6/102-4}108-5/108-5 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 69-1)139-0}171-0] 98-2/100-4) 96-3] 88-8] 56-4) 88-3) 65-1] 78-0] 79-0} 84-8] 85-0 
Building and Construction 
Materials.........:. aes 111 67-0} 100-7/144-0)108-7/101-4/100-6] 96-1] 75-1] 97-3] 87-4] 94-11100-6]113-31114-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5) 148-1]177-3} 95-8/100-2] 95-4) 87-2! 53-2] 86-8] 61-3] 75-3] 75-3} 80-0} 80-1 
Classified according to origin— 
armM— 
A. Field ba dS Anny A ca 186 59-2)184-7/176-4) 91-2}100-8] 88-1] 83-1! 52-5] 85-1] 58-9] 72-21 72-41 80-0] 80-7 
B. Animal.. jetted see a8 105 70-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9]104-2}107-0/103-0] 59-5] 77-1] 73-7] 82-1] 86-2] 96-5] 97-2 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-1)132-6)/160-6} 88-0)101-0] 98-0] 91-1] 44-6] 90-0] 65-0) 71-3] 69-1] 78-4] 78-8 
IPAMarine.: a see Orr ey: 16 65-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7] 97-3}105-4] 97-4] 58-5] 66-3] 67-7] 78-4| 83-5}108-5)108-6 
Ii. Forest ARE GARG ht ao By ioe 57 60-1} 89-7}151-3]106-8/100-4| 94-7} 91-6] 63-1! 77-1] 76-0] 86-3] 92-0/100-21100-7 
EV Mineral, Ut) arrest 2 ee 203 67-9}115-2/134-6/106-4/101-4] 93-5} 91-2] 80-0] 90-0} 84-8] 89-2} 92-9] 98-3] 98-3 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8}120-8}154-1) 94-7/101-7| 96-6] 89-8] 52-1! 86-8] 65-1] 76-3] 78-9] 87-8} 88-4 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 822 | 64-8/127-7/156-5}100-4/101-5) 93-2] 91-3] 67-8] 79-6] 73-1] 81-9} 84-2] 91-7] 92-1 








+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


for any accommodation under certain special 
circumstances affecting the accommodation. 


at pn egg, Retail Prices 


Retail meat prices again averaged slightly 
higher at the beginning of March than one 
month earlier reflecting continued strength in 
livestock markets. Supplies of cattle delivered 
to stock yards and packing plants were, how- 
ever, more than 20 per cent greater for the 
first two months of the year than for the 
same period in 1941 and the marketing of hogs 
was nearly 10 per cent-greater, the latter under 
the stimulus of bacon requirements for the 
British Ministry of Food. Sirloin steak aver- 
aged 34-1 cents per pound at the beginning 
of March, 33-9 cents for February and 31-5 
cents for March, 1941. Fresh loin of pork was 
33 cents, 32:8 cents and 24-8 cents per pound 
in the same comparison. Bacon at 43-1 cents 
was unchanged from the previous month as 
compared with 32:6 for March, 1941. Prices of 


fresh eggs at the beginning of March averaged 
38°2 cents per dozen, being about 1 cent lower 
than for the preceding month but nearly 10 
cents lower than for March, 1941. Production 
was reported to be unusually large for the 
season but exports to Great Britain for the 
first two months of 1942 were six times those 
of the similar period in 1941. Slight increases 
in the price of creamery butter were reported 
from most cities, the Dominion-average being 
38:9 cents per pound as compared with 38-4 
cents for February and 38-2 cents for March, 
1941. Stocks in storage at March 1 showed a 
seasonal fall from the levels of February 1 but 
were also considerably lower than at March 1, 
1941. The price of cheese at 36-5 cents per 
pound was unchanged from February as com- 
pared with 24-1 cents at March 1, 1941. Pro- 
duction during the first three months of the 
year was about four times that of the similar 
period in 1941. Potatoes averaged 39-7 cents 
for 15 pounds at March 1 as compared with 
37-6 for February and 31 cents for January. 
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Prices averaged much lower in the prairie 
provinces than in other parts of the Dominion. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of March, 1942: Halifax, $18.50; 


Charlottetown, $17.90; Moncton, $18.50; Saint ° 


John, $18.50; Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, 
$17.25; Sherbrooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, 
$17.50; Montreal, $17.75; Ottawa, $18.75; 
Kingston, $18.50; Belleville, $18.50: Oshawa, 
$18; Toronto, $16; St. Catharines, $18; Hamil- 
ton, $17.50; Brantford, $17.75; Galt, $17.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


[BE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial countries appeared in 
the October, 1941, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazerts. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In order 
to achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in somé commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
158-5 for February, an increase of 1-3 per 
cent for the month and of 6 per cent over 
the February, 1941, level. As compared with 
January, prices were 38-5 per cent higher for 
food and tobacco, due to an increase of 12-6 
per cent in prices of cereals. Industrial 
materials and manufactures were only slightly 
changed in this period. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 148-6 at the end of January, an 
increase of 1:4 per cent for the month. Foods 
were 2°6 per cent higher, due to the advance 
of 5:1 per cent in vegetable foods. There 
were only minor changes in industrial materials 
groups except sundries which were 2-5 per 
cent higher owing to a substantial rise in 
imported timber prices. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 200 at February 1, showing no 
change from the previous month. There were 
slight advances in the clothing and sundries 
groups. 

South Africa 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1910=1000, was 1475 for December, a decrease 
of 0-5 per cent for the month. The principal 
decreases were in the “grain, meal, etc.” group 
and in groceries. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of retail prices, on the base 1938=1000, was 
1106 for December, showing practically no 
change from the previous month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 96-7 for February, an advance of 0-7 
per cent for the month. With the exception 
of a very slight decrease in fuel and lghting 
materials and of no change in the miscellaneous 
group, all groups showed a small advance. 


Cost or Livina—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 112-6 at February 15, an advance of 0-6 
per cent for the month. There was no change 
in the “fuel, electricity and ice” group, but all 
other groups showed increases, the largest of 
which was one of 2-6 per cent in clothing and 
of 1-7 per cent in house furnishings. Food was 
0-5 per cent higher. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
index number, on the base 1923=100, was 95-2 
for February, an advance of 0-7 per cent for 
the month. Clothing was 2:5 per cent higher, 
all other groups skowing only fractional 
increases. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Injury from Lightning not Compensatable 
under New Brunswick Act 


That the dependents of a man killed by 
lightning in the course of his employment are 
not eligible for compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was the decision 
given by Chief Justice Baxter of the New 
Brunswick Court of Appeal. The question 
was referred to the Court by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

The man, employed in cutting logs, was 
killed by a lightning-bolt when he took 
shelter under a tree. Although the death was 
accidental and the accident occurred during 
the man’s employment, it did not arise out of 
his employment for there was nothing in the 
nature of his work by reason of which he was 
exposed to special danger from lightning. It 
was, therefore, not compensatable for the New 
Brunswick Act excludes any accident which is 
due “to a fortuitous event unconnected with 
the industry in which the workman was em- 
ployed.” In re Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and -claim for compensation by the dependents 
of Charles Peter Milton, New Brunswick 
Court of Appeal, February 22, 1942. 


Action for Wages Set Forth in an Agree- 
ment Registered under Quebec Pro- 
fesstonal Syndicates Act Held 
Prescribed by that Act 
On January 14 the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench unanimously dismissed with costs an 
appeal from a decision rendered on February 
10, 1938, in Montreal Superior Court rejecting 
a claim of a bricklayer for the difference 
between the wages he received and those to 
which he claimed he was entitled by virtue 
of a collective agreement which had been 
registered under the Professional Syndicates 

Act. 

The appellant was employed by the respon- 
dents from September 15 to November 18, 
1980, from June 17 to December 30, 1931, 
‘and from February 1 to May 28, 1984. He 
claimed that he was a member of an affiliate 
of the syndicate which concluded the agree- 
ment, though this was denied by the re- 
spondents. He further claimed that the agree- 
ment called for a rate of $1.20 per hour, and 
that he received this rate only during the first 
of the three periods, receiving $1 and 35 cents 
during the other two. The trial Judge dis- 
missed the case on the ground that, whatever 
the validity of the claims, the action was pre- 
scribed by an interpretative paragraph which 
was added in 1936 to section 21 of the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates Act. The paragraph states 
that actions which arose out of a collective 
labour agreement before November 12, 1936, 


have always been subject to one year’s pre- 
scription, where the engagement has been 
for less than one year and to two years’ pre- 
scription in all other cases. 


The question at issue in the appeal was 
when the period of prescription commenced. 
The general rule is that it begins as soon as 
there is a right of action, in this case, as soon 
as the appellant received lower than the 
stipulated rate. The appellant argued that he _ 
was engaged for the duration of the work on 
which he was employed and that therefore 
prescription ran until the work ceased, until 
May 1934. The Court held, however. that 
the employer was at liberty to lay him off at 
any time, and that there was no obligation to 
re-employ him. The third period of employ- 
ment began less than two years before the 
action was initiated, but it was clearly an 
engagement for less than one year and was 
therefore subject to one year’s prescription. 


Mr. Justice Surveyer gave additional reasons 
for judgment. He concurred in the above 
reasoning, but added that the question was 
too important to be decided purely on a plea 
of prescription. He held that the agreement 
to which the appellant referred had been 
annulled in March, 1931, the rate of $1.20 being 
lowered, after negotiations, to $1. In 1984 the 
rate of $1 was also abandoned. It was merely 
a case of the union relaxing the conditions im- 
posed on the contractor when it saw that the 
higher rate would lead to a cessation of the 
work. Paquette v. Damien Boileau Ltée and 
Others, (1942) Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour du Bane du Roi 77. 


Uncertificated Painter in City where Cer- 
tificate Required not Entitled to Wages 
Prescribed under Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act 


On February 138, Mr. Justice Verret in 
Superior Court of the District of St, Francois 
dismissed an action by a Sherbrooke painter 
for recovery of the difference between the 
wages he received and those he claimed he 
should have received under the collective agree- 
ment for the construction industry in the 
Eastern Townships, which had been generalized 
by an order in council under the Collective 
Agreement Act. He was paid at the rate of 
50 cents per hour whereas the agreement pro- 
vides for a rate of 65 cents. He did not, how- 
ever, hold a certificate of qualification, whereas 
a decree of the Joint Committee for the in- 
dustry, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, made such certificates obligatory in 
towns of over 5,000 inhabitants, and art. 34 
of the Act provides that in municipalities 
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where a certificate is obligatory no person 
without such certificate may “avail himself of 
any recourse provided under this Act.” The 
Court held, therefore, that the plaintiff was 
entitled only to the wages for which he had 
contracted. The plaintiff submitted that he 
did not need a certificate since he was an 
independent contractor and licensed as such 
by the municipality. This argument was re- 
jected, Bowsland v. Echenberg, (1942) Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure 57. 


Contractor Held not Responsible for Pay- 
ment by Sub-contractor of Rates 
Prescriked under Quebec Collective 

Agreement Act 


On November 8, 1940, Mr. Justice Chase- 
Casgrain in Montreal Superior Court dis- 
missed an action by the Joint Committee of 
the Construction Industry against a general 
contractor and sub-contractor for recovery of 
_wages which it was alleged should have been 
paid to the employees of the sub-contractor. 
The action against the sub-contractor was 
dismissed on the ground that it had not 
been proved that the interested workers had, 
in accordance with the Collective Agreement 
Act of 1987, taken proceedings against him 
within one month. With regard to the prin- 
cipal contractor, it was held that he had 
merely contracted for certain work to be 
done. He had provided the money. necessary 
for the payment of the wages, but was not 
in a position to verify the hours worked and 
thus to see that the workers received the 
wages required by the law. Comité Conjoint 
des Métiers de la Construction v. Beau- 
parlant et Normand et un Autre, (1942) Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure 
30. 


Worker in Montreal not Entitled to 
Damages for Accident Caused by 
his own Negligence 
On October 23, Mr. Justice McDougall in 
Montreal Superior Court dismissed a claim 
for damages by a worker in a butcher shop 
who had had his finger partially amputated 
by a mincing machine. The accident occurred 
‘when the plaintiff failed to use the pusher 
provided for inserting meat in the machine. 
The Court held that the machine was not 
dangerous in itself, that the plaintiff had 
been instructed as to its proper use, and 
that the accident was due to his own negli- 
gence. Gravel v. Toupin, (1942) Rapports 

Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure 25. 


Refusal by Dockers to Handle Goods in 
Order to Aid Fellow-Members of 
Union not Actionable in Great 
Britain 
On December 15 the House of Lords dis- 
missed with costs an appeal from a decision 
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of the Court of Sessions refusing to interdict 
two officials of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union from instructing dockers in 
the union not to handle tweed or yarn belong- 
ing to the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs. were 
seven producers of tweed cloth in the Island 
of Lewis in the Outer Hebrides. 

The embargo had been imposed by the 
union during an attempt to organize the 
hand-weaving crofters on the island. Ninety 
per cent of the spinners employed by the 
five spinning mills on the island were mem- 
bers of the union but only a small percentage 
of the weavers. In 1935 the union had asked 
the mill operators to employ only members 
of the union and to raise the spinners’ wages, 
but the operators considered it impossible to 
accede to either request because of the com- 
petition of producers such as the appellants 
who received cheap supplies of wool from the 
mainland and farmed it out among the 
crofters. To secure collective bargaining on 
the island between all employers and em- 
ployees, the union suggested to the miull- 
owners that it should take action to enforce 
a minimum selling price and the exclusive 
use of island wool. After protracted discus- 
sions the dockers, who were members of the 
union, were instructed not to handle the 
yarn of the appellants. 

The appellants then charged that there was 
a combination between the union and the 
president of the millowners’ association to 
impose the embargo, but it was held that 
though the president approved of the em- 
bargo and was willing to employ only union 
members if his rivals were compelled to buy 
yarn from the mills, there was no evidence to 
show that the embargo was imposed as a 
result of any agreement with him. In ‘the 
argument it was conceded that since the 
respondents were sued as individuals and not 
in any representative capacity, the case did 
not involve the provision of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, 1906, which prohibits any action 
for tort against a trade union or representa- 
tives of a union on its behalf. 

The question was whether the respondents 
had committed a tort at common law against 
the appellants by interfering with their trade. 
It was held that the test in determining 
whether a combination to do an act which 
damages others is actionable is not the result 
to the injured party of the combined action 
but the real object in the minds of the 
combiners. If the predominant purpose 
is to damage another person and damage 
results, that is tortious conspiracy. If the 
predominant purpose is the lawful interest of 
the combiners, it is not a tortious conspiracy, 
even though it causes damage to another 
person. 

In the present case the combination was not 
unlawful since 
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the predominant object of the respondents in 
getting the embargo imposed was to benefit 
their trade union members by _ preventing 
undercutting and unregulated competition 

so helping to secure the economic stability of 
the Island industry. The result they aimed at 
achieving was to create a better basis for 
collective bargaining, and thus directly to im- 
prove wage prospects. (Lord Simon). 

The fact that the embargo was for the 
benefit not of the dockers themselves but 
of the textile workers was irrelevant: 

It is not necessary to a defence to a suit 
by the person injured by a combination that 
ia should be a complete identity of interest 
between parties to that combination. There 
must, however, be sufficient identity of object, 
though the advantage to be derived from that 
object may not be the same. (Lord Wright). 
Crofter Hand-Woven Harris Tweed Com- 


pany, Limited, and others v. Veitch and an- 
other (1942) 58 Times Law Reports 125. 


Agreement Allowing Workers to be Repre- 
sented only by Union Making Agreement 
not Discrimination under British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927 


On January 15, the House of Lords reversed 
a decision of the Court of Appeal and gave 
judgment in favour of the London Passenger 
Transport Board, a public authority consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament, in an action 
brought by one of the Board’s employees for 
a declaration that a certain provision in a 
collective agreement between the Board and 
the Transport and General Workers Union 
was void as being contrary to sec. 6 (1) of the 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. 
The section in the agreement to which the 
respondent took exception provides that where 
a disciplinary action is appealed to a dis- 
ciplinary board the employee concerned may 
be accompanied by a representative of the 
Union. Sec. 6 (1) provides: 

It shall not be lawful for any local or other 
public authority to make it a condition of the 
employment or continuance in employment of 
any person that he shall or shall not be a 
member of a trade union, or to impose any 
condition upon persons employed by the author- 
ity whereby employees who are or who are not 
members of a trade union are liable to be 
placed in any respect either directly or in- 
directly under any disability or disadvantage 
as compared with other employees. 

The respondent had been a member of 
the T.G.W.U. but had joined the National 
Passenger Workers’ Union in 1938. In 1939 
he had occasion to appeal to the disciplinary 
board, but was refused permission to have 
the secretary of his own union accompany 
him on the ground that only officials of the 
T:G.W.U. may represent employees before 
disciplinary boards. The T.G.W.U., on the 
other hand, refuses to represent any employees 
except its own members in good standing. 
The respondent charged that an implied con- 


dition was thereby imposed on employees 
which placed them at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with employees who were members of 
that union. 


It was held, through Lord Russell of 
Killowen, that the clause in the agreement 
did not involve the imposition of a condition 
contrary to sec. 6 (1). The prohibition in 
the section applied to the authority only: 
the authority was not permitted to impose a 
condition on its employees, but the employees 
or their union might, if strong enough, impose 
a condition on it. In a case where a prosecu- 
tion for misdemeanour was possible words of 
prohibition must be interpreted strictly, and 
“Imposed” could not be defined as “imposed 
or assented to.” The appellant Board had 
a common law right to hear or refuse to hear 
representatives appearing for employees. No 
doubt members of the Transport Union, by 
virtue of the Board’s assent to a modification 
of this common law right, had a privilege 
which the other employees did not have. 
There was, however, no express condition in 
the clause in question which took away from 
any person any right he already had. Con- 
trary to the contention of the respondent, 
moreover, there was no implied condition 
that a worker could not be represented unless 
he was a member of the T.G.W.U. No term 
can be implied in a contract except where it 
is necessary to give the transaction the efficacy 
which both parties obviously intended. In the 
present case the alleged implication would 
leave the rights of persons not members of 
the Transport Union exactly where they were 
without it, so that the implied provision was 
not only not necessary but would be entirely 
without effect. In the absence of any such 
negative implied term no condition of the 
nature alleged could be found. 

It was stated through Lord Wright that: 
The privilege [of being represented] was 
given to all employees without exception. The. 
alleged difficulty sprang not from any con- 
struction of the words themselves but from the 
circumstance, external to the contract, that 
the Transport union would not (unless it 
changed its rules or practice as it was free to 
do) allow its officials to accompany or represent 
on appeals employees who were not members 
of the union or members who were in arrear in 
payment of their subscription. There was 
nothing in the contract itself which disabled 
any employee from enjoying the privilege. 

Lord Russell of Killowen also raised the 
question whether the action was -rightly 
brought. He stated that since the respondent 
claimed no right for himself but merely sought 
to deprive others of a right and since in fact 
there had been no interference with an existing 
right of his, he was not competent to sue 
without joining the Attorney-General. Lon- 
don Passenger Transport Board v. Moscrop, 
(1942) 58 Times Law Records 120. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


q[eoE5* was a further slight decline in 
industrial employment at the beginning 
of March, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,923 em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, and representative of all 


industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting ' 


and highly specialized business. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 1,651,067 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,654,191 in the pre- 
ceding month. This loss of 3,124 employees, 
or 0-2 per cent, lowered the unadjusted index 
number from 165-4 at February 1 to 165-1 
at March 1; it was then 22 per cent higher than 
at March 1, 1941, previously the maximum for 
that date in the years since 1920. The base 
used in calculating these indexes is the 1926 
average as 100. 

During the period, 1929-1937, upon whose 
experience the factors of seasonal adjustment 
are based, a very slightly downward trend in 
employment was indicated at March 1; the 
reduction at the latest date was rather less- 
than-normal, with the result that the season- 
ally-adjusted index increased fractionally, 
rising from 171-8 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, to 172-1 at March 1, 1942. These figures, 
with that of 172-3 at January 1, 1942, are the 
highest for any month in the more than 
twenty-one years for which statistics are 
available. 


At March 1 in recent years of the record, 
the unadjusted index (1926=100) was as 
follows:—1942, 165-1; 1941, 135-3; 1940, 
113-5; 1939, 106-5; 1938, 107-8; 1937, 102-8; 
and 1936, 98-9. 

The co-operating establishments, including 
those in the finance group, reported the 
disbursement of $47,986,641 in weekly pay- 
rolls at March 1, as compared with $47,- 
615,112 at February 1. This was an increase 
of 0-7 per cent. The gain took place largely 
in manufacturing, there being a falling off in 
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employment and earnings in the non-manu- 
facturing division as a whole. The per capita 
weekly average earnings in manufacturing rose 
from $2839 at February 1, to $28.58 at 
March 1. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of April, 1942, the percentage of 
unemployment among trade union members 
stood at 4:5 in contrast with percentages of 
4-0 at the beginning of March and 6:6 at 
the beginning of April, 1941. The percentage 
for April was based on returns compiled 
from 2,187 local labour organizations with a 
total membership of 333,176 persons, 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.—Reports received by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission from Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices during the 
month of March, 1942, showed a small gain 
in placements over those of February, but a 
substantial decline from the corresponding 
period a year ago. All industrial divisions, 
except logging and transportation, recorded 
increases under the first comparison, and heavy 
reductions in services and construction were 
largely responsible for the loss reported under 
the second. Vacancies in March, 1942, num- 
bered 34,200, applications 55,617 and place- 
ments in regular and casual employment 
26,062. 

Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost-of-living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon average prices in the period 1935 to 
1939 as 100 was 115°9 at the beginning of 
April, the same as at the beginning of March, 
as compared with 108-°6 for April, 1941; 
104-6 for April, 1940; and 100-8 for August, 
1939. The advance between August, 1989, 
and April, 1942, was 15-0 per cent as com- 
pared with 27-2 per cent between July, 1914, 
and March, 1917 the comparable period 
during the last war. In wholesale prices the 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
on the base 1926 as 100 was 95-0 for April, 
1942, as compared with 95-1 for March; 
86°6 for April, 1941; 83-1 for April, 1940; and 
72-3 for August, 1939, the last prewar month. 
The increase in the index between August, 
1989, and April, 1941, was 31-4 per cent and 
between July, 1914, and March, 1917, the 
similar period during the last war was 64 
per cent. 


Business Statistics—The most recent sta- 
tistics reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 503. 
The index of employment in March while 
somewhat lower than during each of the last 
five months was 22-0 per cent higher than 
for March, 1941, and 40-5 per cent higher 
than for August, 1939, the last prewar month. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
reflecting the activity in several of the prin- 
cipal industrial groups was slightly higher in 
March, both as compared with the preceding 
month and with March, 1941. For the first 
three months of the present year the index 
averaged 137, an increase of 8 per cent, as 
compared with an average of 127 for the 
first three months of 1941. 

An increase in mineral production was re- 
corded in March over the preceding month 
though the leved of activity was still lower 
than in March last year. Receipts of gold at 
the mint were lower during the first quarter 
of 1942 than in the similar period last year 
but the production of coal was 9 per cent 
greater. 

The index of the manufacturing group, 
while somewhat lower in March than in the 
preceding month was about 8 per cent higher 
than in March, 1941. In this group cumula- 
tive figures for the first three months of 1942 
compared with the similar period in 1941 
show the following increases; flour produc- 
tion 20 per cent, cattle slaughterings 17 per 
cent, cigarettes released 23 per cent, footwear 
production 18 per cent, newsprint production 
13 per cent, and steel ingot production 39 
per cent. Lower lumber production was indi- 
cated by a decline of 22 per cent in the 
exports of planks and boards while motor 
vehicle production declined 15 per cent. 

In the construction industry the value of 
contracts awarded in March was greater than 
in March, 1941, but the total for the three 
months showed a decline of 36 per cent as 
compared with the first quarter of 1941. 

The output of electric power in March while 
slightly lower than the highest recorded, that 
for January, 1942, was about 19 per cent 
higher than in March, 1941. The increase for 
the first three months of 1942 was 21 per cent 
compared with the similar period in 1941. 
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In railway traffic the number of cars of 
revenue freight was greater month by month 
during the period January to March, 1942 
than for the corresponding months in 1941. 
The cumulative figures show an advance of 
about 14 per cent and the figures available 
for April indicate a continuance of the upward 
trend. Gross revenues of the railways were 
about 27 per cent greater in the three months 
period than in the similar period in 1941. 

The figures as to the value of external trade 
show exports about 70 per cent higher and 
imports 37 per cent higher in the first quarter 
of 1942 than for the same quarter in 1941. 

Strikes and Lockouts.—In April the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts recorded was 17, 
involving 6,888 workers with time loss of 20,403 
man working days, as compared with 18 dis- 
putes in March, involving 3,770 workers and 
causing time loss of 23,191 days. In April 
most of the time loss was due to three 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia, and 
strikes of steel factory workers at Trenton, 
NS., carpenters and labourers at Point Ed- 
ward, N.S., and shipyard workers at Lauzon, 
P.Q., and at Midland, Ont. In March the 
principal disputes involved coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., bakers at Montreal, P.Q,, 
automobile parts factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., and biscuit factory workers at Van- 
couver, B.C. 

During April, 1941, there were 35 disputes, 
involving 20,460 workers with time loss of 
77,0386 days, due chiefly to four strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and one in New 
Brunswick, and to strikes of steel rolling mill 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., and steel car 
factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. 

Of the 17 disputes during April of this year, 
14 were terminated, two in favour of the em- 
ployers, four in favour of the workers and 
eight were indefinite in result. Three disputes, 
involving 771 workers, were recorded as unter- 
minated at the end of the month. 





Three applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of April. Six 

boards were established 


and the constitution of one board established 
in March was completed. Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioners were authorized 
to investigate five disputes in connection 
with which board applications had been re- 
ceived, as well as one case where no appli- 
cation had been submitted. During the 
month, Commissioners submitted their reports 
on the investigation of nine disputes. Seven 
disputes were recorded as settled. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 

(Official statistics except where noted) 

ee OeooOO00SO0O0=0TeEO=$q$®™@m009B90SSssSsSsS—Gqoqo 
[ 
1942 1941 
April March February eo April March February 

Employment Index............. hws begs. centers 165-1 165-4 141-3 135-3 135-2 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

ynion members): 222.255... 66- 3 4-5 4-0 4-3 6-6 6-9 6-6 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ 1) 95.0 95-1 94-6 86-6 85-9 85-2 
Cost of living index............. . (2) 115-9 115-9 115-7 108-6 108-2 108-2 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (2D as ee santo eae 144-9 120-1 135-7 119-2 101-5 
Retail sales adjusted index....(®) (2)].............. 161-8 154-8 135-2 129-3 130-6 
Wholesale sales.............20++-- EY bp aba Pa Sole 154-7 136-1 141-6 125-1 110-6 
Common stocks index.........---(?) 160-7 62-3 64-7 65-8 66-8 66-5 
Preferred stocks index.........---(?)|.......sss5-8- 95-6 96-8 97-9 98-7 97-6 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... . (7) 199-6 99-6 99-3 100-6 100:5 100-8 
Physical Volume of Business 

ANGOXR i ecs one (S52) ec cee ate Se 136-2 134-3 127-9 124-0 126-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.......(?)}.........05055 144-8 141-3 139-5 133-5 138-3 
Mineral production.........-. OP eettrs. .kike Aer 119-2 113-7 121-8 122-8 125-0 
Manufacturing.........+-+++++ hod) ee ae ls rat 150-2 152-4 140-3 137°3 134-0 
Construction... ......22+005% (2) | Foes TORRE 153-2 103-6 181-5 139-0 223-8 
Electric power........+++++++ Aah hw, omayeleeeme 8 141-7 137-6 126-1 115-8 115-7 
DISTRIBUTION ....20 002s sec oie (2) e. . ge sarmehae eties 120-7 121-9 108-1 107-6 105-1 
Trade employment.......... (2) 12 tat ME theese wie b 123.5 120.5 117-9 115-8 
Carloadings........--. prdsis§ oe Ce eek aes lese 136-2 140-4 127-2 122-9 118-8 
Imports..........---+.2+2005: 2.3 Sea etait itd 191-3 187-6 150-0 153-6 152-7 
Exports, excluding gold...... AZURE eid ee, des 230-7 223-7 169-2 147-4 148-2 

PRopUCERS’ GOODS.......-+--- Pi erats a ahatiebsee preriae 157-7 154-5 139-5 140-1 148-4 

CONSUMERS GoOODB oi. 5006 ce 2 Abs case sae os were 115-3 114-8 113-5 110-8 108-0 
Trade, external, aggregate..(7) $ |............5- 321,835, 89 287, 752,712 224,661,51 210,940,609} 190,155,778 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

BUMPLION. 550. ewer ees (Us Sy [Pens wou etes 144,886,122 119,555,851 106,268,419] 107,982,222 89, 631, 628 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ 168,350,000} 175,482,000} 166,518,968 116,932,587) 101,918,653 99,596,443 
Customs duty collected....... al eee ee a 13,465, 781 11,764,449 13, 243 , 432 14,364,899 12,281,977 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNUS ihe wis os LO EP OPE Els oe tas s Sede 4,176,830, 029] 2,892,863, 582|] 2,984, 165,460) 2,838, 145,853} 2,540, 182,412 
Bank notes in circulation....(8) $ |.............. 482,454,936] 462,508,080 364,896,139] 359,965,464] 343,836,589 
Bank deposits in savings....... $ |..........04-- 1,549, 628,551) 1,270,739,068]| 1,707,557,890| 1,702,704,381) 1,687,027,047 
en loans, commercial, etc... $ |...........5.. 1, 212,990,336] 1,055,488,517|| 1,012, 157,670} 1,015, 263,785) 1,006, 445,346 

ilway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

COST 2 Sora A ee 9) aon 255,673 252,180 248 , 548 233,151 230,543 217,935 

Canadian National Railways, 

POV CNUCE: tot ei ccidate steaicte a 2 28,316,000 28,706,000 24,950,000 24,649,000 23,528,000 20, 243,000 
Operating expenses........ $B |o..cccceeeceec[eceersececeers 18, 696, 053 15,422, 154 16,109,606 15,352,471 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

ETATUG LCATMINES. chet. Bokeh Ol Liltave «chat ssnekion 20,746, 000 18, 238,000 16,655,000 16,619,976 14,107,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 16,960,522 15,234,101 13,506, 000 13,373,900 11,498, 769 

Steam railways, freight in 

ET eITTa Gey este ee, ee eee ya | acne: © Seshes pe Ula teteicbebetesarele.« sarerel letenensrataiet tarctete ss 3,818, 466,805] 4,001,416,000] 3,126,613, 000 
Building permits............-. $ 10,975, 550 6,972,081 4,407,965 15,971, 760 8,552,431 5,873, 607 
Contracts awarded....... .. (8%) § 22,512, 100 17,850, 400 11,052, 200 23,567,200 13,991,900 24,704,600 
Mineral production— 

MTOM a tere eee cee ester GOUS |e eee ees. 167,116 143,973 103 , 326 102,038 91,165 

Steel ingots and castings...... CODED. ate Bs 265, 9038 242,921 200, 680 195,481 172,698 

HORLO-ALIOY. Senne sesele oes sei seeks TONS [eet orc areas els 2 20,261 17,358 16,161 15,201 11,471 

Golde: ee ee ee (GUNCES|SEe THE tae nanan. osc 375,630 439, 556 446, 529 412,730 

Walser. ot LA ras heel sac hiie $ONS|s Roky ee ilies kee aaa «ss 1,693,471 1,219,050 1,543,784 1,501,939 
Timber scaled in British 

Colimbia sane. sae teess ARLE ER. ae 283,217,525) 208,681,936 341,124,112} 306,444,230] 250,486,457 
Flour production.............. IS bIS so eis ak 1,806, 854 1,584,978 1,660,897 1,476,673 1,462, 187 
Footwear production........... DATS ee ech 2,921,536 2,626,084 2,691,248 2,524,243 2,215, 864 
Output of central electric sta- 

PRON AMIEL cil Voce tele chee Fee LEM Es Ls re ree, ae 3, 220,953,000] 2,864,438,000]} 2,693,353,000) 2,631,809, 000 2,407,068, 000 
SIE ROTRIN SULA COM te: Cent he be eee ccilemoers tere shen) sa 35,375,000 34,999,000 33,340,000 31, 254,000 
Newsprint production.......... tone gy Hoke AL Res. SED... 295,840 279,996 275,770 245,610 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc.]............++. 20, 188 20,181 27,584 26,044 23,710 











* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
t+ Week ended April 30, 1942. 


(1) Base, 1926=100. 


(6) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(2) Base, 1935-1939=100. 


(7) Excluding gold. 


(9) Figures for four weeks ended May 2, 1942, and corresponding previous period. 
(30) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
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Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 513. 


On May 5, the National 


Cost-of-Living War Labour Board an- 
Bonuses, nounced that as the 
May 15- Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
August 15 tistics cost-of-living index 


number had not risen by 
one whole point or more over the index 
number for October 1, 1941, there would be 
no change in the amount or percentage of 
cost-of-living bonuses presently being paid 
and during the period May 15, 1942 to August 
15, 1942. 
The full text of the 
ment follows: 


“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
found that the cost-of-living index number for 
April 1, 1942 of 115-9 (adjusted index 115) has 
not risen by one whole point or more over 
the index number for October 1, 1941, of 
115-5 (adjusted index 114-6). Accordingly, 
the National War Labour Board, pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 12 of Order in 
Council P.C. 8253, determines and announces, 
for the period May 15, 1942, to August 15, 
1942, subject to the right of employers or 
employees to apply to a War Labour Board 
for authorization of payment of such an 
amount of cost-of-living bonus as a Board may 
determine to be “fair and reasonable”, under 
the provisions of the Order, that: 


“(a) There shall be no change in the amount 
or percentage of cost-of-living bonuses 
presently being paid; 

“(b) An employer who has not been 
paying cost-of-living bonuses may not 

begin to pay such bonuses.” 


Board’s announce- 


Karly in May, the Minister 


Job of Labour, Honourable 
Instructor Humphrey Mitchell, an- 
Training nounced the passage of an 
Program Order in Council PQ. 
established by 31/3546 providing for the 
Training establishment of a Job In- 
Branch, structor Training Program 
Department by the Training Branch, 
of Labour Department of Labour. 


In announcing this de- 
velopment in the training of industrial work- 
ers, the Minister estimated that 15,000 war 


plant job instructors could be trained for 
Canadian industry within the next three 
months. 


The plan is identical with a similar one 
being used with great effect in the war in- 
dustries in the United States, and will expand 
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somewhat the principle of the chain letter. 
A group of twelve key men chosen from the 
principal war production areas by officials of 
the Training Branch will be trained as insti- 
tute conductors in the inaugural course which 
began in Montreal. They are being in- 
structed by Clifton H. Cox, loaned to the 
Department of Labour by the Training Within 
Industry Division of the United States War 
Production Board. 

After a week of intensive training the 
twelve men will return to their home cities— 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hamilton, Toronto, 
Kingston and Montreal and open 12 training 
institutes to which the war plants in those 
areas will send selected men. These institutes, 
lasting a week, will also be conducted for 
groups of 12. 

The men trained in the institutes will be 
given certificates as War Production Trainers. 
They will in turn open courses in their re- 
spective plants in job instructor training for 
men and women who are engaged in a super- 
visory capacity. 

Each job instructor trainer will handle four 
groups of twelve at a time. By staggering the 
classes over two weeks so as not to keep super- 
visors away from the plant for too long periods 
at a time, it will be possible for each trainer in 
a plant to produce 48 instructors every two 
weeks. They will receive certificates as War 
Production Job Instructors. 

In this way, and with industry co-operating, 
it is considered a simple matter to reach the 
objective of 15,000 instructors over the next 
three months. 

The training program has been endorsed by 
all the directors general of production of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. It will 
take in all plants in the gun, automotive, tank, 
aircraft, naval shipbuilding, small arms, ma- 
chine tools, merchant shipbuilding, chemical 
and explosives industries that care to take part. 
Other firms directly associated with war pro- 
duction are also urged to make use of the 
institutes. The courses will be given to both 
men and women supervisors, with women re- 
ceiving the same training as the men. 

“It is generally accepted”, the Minister 
pointed out “that ability to do a job well 
doesn’t necessarily involve ability to transfer 
one’s skill to others. This training program 
is designed to develop and improve the facility 
of persons responsible for training others and 
to provide uniformly effective instruction for 
all our war plants. 

“The instructors will be equipped to train 
more rapidly and efficiently the workers at the 
bench and the machine in the job they are to 
do. The plan should do a great deal to better 
production schedules all through industry. It 
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has been demonstrated in the United States 
that one of its most important benefits is in the 
development of new workers, those thousands 
of new hands to whom factory life is both new 
and strange.” 

In the March issue of the 


Personnel Lasour GAZETTE, page 254,: 
Administration reference was made_ to 
Courses in personnel administration 
Canadian courses to be_ established 
Universities in Canadian universities. 

These government spon- 
sored courses will be opened at Queen’s 


University, Kingston and Toronto University 
early in June, according to a statement made 
recently by Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 


At Toronto the classes will begin June 1, 
while those at Queen’s will commence one 
week later. 

The courses are part of the direct attack 
made by the Department of Labour on the 
many labour administration problems in new 
and rapidly expanding war industries. 


“So many companies have found it neces- 
sary to create personnel departments requir- 
ing the attention of persons of specialized 
training”, Mr. Mitchell said, “that the Depart- 
ment of Labour, following the practice of the 
British Ministry of Labour, has co-operated 
with the universities to make this training 
available”. 


Though designed primarily for the war 
industries, the personnel administration 


courses will not be confined to them. Appli- 


cants nominated by companies with war 
contracts, or those who might be available 
for personnel work in war industries will be 
given preference. The first courses are not 
intended for persons seeking employment. 


No tuition or other fees will be charged. 
The Department of Labour will pay the 
necessary travelling expenses of all selected 
applicants who successfully complete the 
course. Living or other allowances must be 
paid by the applicant or the firm sending 
him. 

The courses will require only four weeks 
full time study under experienced personnel 
managers loaned by industry. Actually they 
will take from three to four months to com- 
plete. So that the registrants will not be 
absent from their regular work for too long 
periods at a time, the universities have 
divided the instruction into periods of vary- 
ing lengths. At Toronto, the registrants will 
attend classes for one week a month for four 
months. At Queen’s the classes will be divided 
into two periods of a fortnight each, with an 
interval of eight weeks between. 


The pauses between classes will be treated 
as part of the course, in that the “students” 
will have the opportunity to apply the lessons 
to their work in their own plants. In this 
they will be assisted by consultants, also 
experienced personnel managers from indus- 
try, who will visit the plants to advise and 
direct as needed. This consultant service will 
also be available to all successful registrants 
following completion of the courses. And 
firms, whose personnel managers are not 
taking part in the university program, can 
have the assistance of the consultant service 
by applying to the Director of Personnel 
Training, Department of Labour. 


Applications for the university courses 
should be addressed to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Queen’s University, Kingston or 
the Department of University Extension, 
University of Toronto. 


Elliott M. Little, Director 
of National Selective Ser- 
vice, announced on May 8 
the appointment of Mrs. 


Appointment 
of Director 
of Women’s 


Division, Rex Eaton, Vancouver, to 
National take charge of the women’s 
Selective division of National Selec- 
Service tive Service 


Mrs. Eaton, who has a 
long successful record in the labour field, will 
deal with the problems of women in industry, 
arising out of the application of the Na- 
tional Selective Service Order in Council. 

For seven years Mrs. Eaton has served as 
the only woman member of the British 
Columbia Board of Industrial Relations and 
has been granted leave of absence for the 
duration. She is also chairman of the advis- 
ory committee of the British Columbia 
Dominion Provincial Youth Training Com- 
mittee. As administrator of the Trade Schools 
Act in British Columbia, she has dealt 
directly with matters of policy and is familiar 
with the problems of the workers concerned. 

Born in Springhill, Nova Scotia, Mrs. 
Eaton is a graduate of Acadia University. 
Married to an Acadia graduate, and mother of 
three children, she has lived for more than 
20 years in Vancouver and is familiar with 
the western as well as the eastern situation. 


Many improvements in the hours of work 
and working conditions of nurses in British 
Columbia have been attained by a committee 
organized by Mrs. Eaton and of which she is 
still chairman. This committee works directly 
with hospital boards and the survey it 
makes is continuous. 


Prior to the establishment of the Dominion 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and the 
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nationalization of the employment service, 
Mrs. Eaton worked in conjunction with the 
women’s division of the provincial employ- 
ment service on a survey which stressed 
improved conditions of work for household 
employees in the province. 

Three hundred household workers in British 
Columbia have in the past two years obtained 
certificates from training classes in which 
Mrs. Eaton worked in co-operation with the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Provincial Government. 
The classes are open to employed household 
help. 

Mrs. Eaton’s interest in the labour field 
has not been restricted to national affairs. 
When the Pan Pacific Women’s Association 
met in Vancouver four years ago she was 
chosen to conduct the two-day discussion on 
“Division of Labour Standards”. 


Almost unique is the Community Self Help 
Association in Vancouver which was organized 
by Mrs. Eaton. Based on the assumption 
that those in need are willing and anxious 
to help themselves if the way opens. the 
association has been responsible for the re- 
habilitation of a large number of people. 


Mrs. Eaton served a term as president of 
the Vancouver Local Council of Women and 
was at one time chairman of the national 
committee on citizenship. She has also served 
on Y.W.C.A. boards and on the executives of 
other women’s organizations. 


Following the appointment 
of Mr. E. Mi: Little as 
Director of National Selec- 
tive Service (April, 1942, 
Lasour GAZETTE, pages 384 


H. W. Lea 
appointed 
Director of 
Bureau of 


Wartime and 416), Mr. H. W. Lea 
Technical has been appointed director 
Personnel of the Wartime Bureau of 


Technical Personnel. Mr. 
Lea was formerly the Bureau’s chief executive 
officer. 


Mr, -L. Austin | Wright. and Mr... L. “E, 
Westman, former assistant directors of the 
Bureau, have been transferred to National 
Selective Service as assistants to the Director, 
and the services of the Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel will be utilized by Na- 
tional Selective Service in all matters re- 
lating to engineering and scientific personnel. 


Mr. Lea graduated in civil engineering from 
McGill University and spent several years in 
Montreal working on design and, construction 
in that city. More recently he was Montreal 
district manager of the Phillips Electrical 
Works, Brockville, Ontario. 


A Consultative Committee 
has been established to 
confer with the Minister 
of Labour on matters of 
labour policy. The Com- 
mittee is composed of rep- 
resentatives nominated by trade union and 
employer organizations. 

The Minister will confer with the labour 
and employer panels of the Committee 
separately or jointly as the matters under 
consideration may require. 

The members of the Committee and the 
organizations they represent are as follows:— 


Canadian Manufacturers Association: 

F. A. Sherman, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Dominion Foundries and Steel, Ltd., 
Depew Street, Hamilton, Ont. 

J. C. Macfarlane, K.C., Vice-President, 
Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, 212 
King St. West, Toronto, Ont. 

H. R. Wake, Secretary, Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., 1700 Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Que. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

Tom Moore, President, Ottawa. 

A. D’Aoust, Secretary-Treasurer, Ottawa. 

Arthur J. Crawford, Canadian Representa- 
tive of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter. 
Assn., 122 Dowling Ave., Toronto. 

Canadian Congress of Labour: 
- Patrick Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 

M. M. MacLean, Executive Committee 
Member and National Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and other Transport Workers, 230 Laurier 
Ave. W., Ottawa. 
Confederation of Catholic 

Canada: 

Georges-Aime Gagnon, President, National 
Catholic Federation of Printing Trades, 1231 
Demontigny St. E., Montreal, Que. 

Ralway Running Trades: 

A. J. Kelly, Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
314 Birks Bldg., Ottawa. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 

H. H. Bishop, Vice-President, The Robert 
Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

L. W. Townsend, Manager, The Staff 
Department, The Bank of Montreal, Mont- 
real, Que, 

Canadian Construction Association: 

H. P. Frid, Frid Construction Co., Terminal 
Building, Hamilton, Ont. 

Ontario Mining Association: 

H. C. McCloskey, 244 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Establishment 
of Consultative 
Committee on 
Labour Policy 


Workers of 
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On April 30, the Minister 


Financial Aid of Labour, Honourable 
for Medical Humphrey Mitchell, an- 
Students in nounced that through a new 
Ontario arrangement made with uni- 
Universities versity authorities, medical 


students in Ontario uni- 
versities would be given financial assistance. 
The Minister announced the plan following a 
meeting of representatives of universities with 
spokesmen for the Departments of Labour and 
National Defence. 


All medical students, other than freshmen, 
who need aid and who agree to enlist in the 
armed services when they reach the second 
last year of their course will receive loans up 
to approximately $300 a year. The universi- 
ties will select the students to be helped. 
Each university will administer its own fund 
and will make collection of the loans. 


When they reach the second last year of 
their course, students who are physically fit 
and have a good academic standing will be 
enlisted in the Army. They will be given 
leave of absence with pay till graduation, 
when they will be posted as medical officers. 


It became necessary to work out this special 
plan for Ontario universities when the Pro- 
vincial Government declined to participate 
in the original student aid program. Under 
it the Federal and Provincial governments 
co-operate on a 50-50 basis, and engineering, 
science and dental students, who pledge their 
service to the nation after graduation, are 
covered. In British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Quebec, and Nova Scotia, all 
co-operating on the 50-50 basis, the money is 
paid as an outright grant. In Manitoba, at 
the request of the Provincial Government 
which pays half the cost, it is loaned. 


The Ontario Government declined to co- 
operate as it considered the plan a war 
measure and the sole responsibility of the 
Federal Government. A proposal that it 
divert some of its $300,000 grant to the 
R.C.A.F. school at Galt to students’ aid was 
rejected. 


The training Branch estimates that the 
Ontario scheme will cost the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour $150,000, less repayment of 
the loans. This figure includes the cost of 
accelerating the medical course to speed 
graduation of doctors. The speed up will be 
obtained largely by shortening the summer 
vacations of medical students, which in turn 
cuts down the time in which they can earn 
money for their tuition fees. 


It is thought probable that a _ similar 
arrangement will be worked out with the 
Ontario universities to give aid to dental 
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students. The plan will be enlarged to take 
in engineering and science students only if 
the war demand for them makes it necessary. ~ 


On May 11 a conference 


Director of of representatives of 18 
National universities and various 
Selective government departments 
Service to be recommended that the 


Director of National Selec- 
tive Service should become 
the co-ordinating authority 


co-ordinating 
authority in 
placement of 


engineering and jn the guidance of 
science university engineering and _ science 
graduates graduates to the armed 

forces or war industries. 


The conference urged that all civil and 
military departments of government should 
submit their requirements for such technical 
personnel to the Director of National Selec- 
tive Service, who would then guide the 
graduates into appropriate posts. It was 
suggested that the channelling of science and 
engineering graduates towards essential types 
of work should be commenced at _ the 
beginning of the second to last year of their 
courses. 


The conference of 150 persons included 
university presidents, deans of engineering 
and science, heads of agricultural colleges, 
representatives of the armed services, the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, the 
Inspection Board of the United Kingdom and 
Canada, National Research Council and other 
bodies. 


The conference commended the Depart- 
ment of Labour’s program of aid for needy 
students in engineering and science (see pre- 
ceding note) and urged its extension, under a 
selective system, to high school graduates 
otherwise unable to take university engineer- 
ing and science courses. 


The prospective supply of engineers and 
science workers was held to be far from 
sufficient to meet the varied wartime needs. 
Refresher courses were advocated for graduate 
engineers and other scientific personnel, as 
well as establishment of special short courses 
for laboratory technicians. To guarantee 
continued food production, the scientific needs 
of agriculture were also discussed. 


Reiterating a recommenda- 


Canadian tion made earlier in the year 
Congress of in its annual memorandum 
Labour urges of proposed legislation 
establishment (Lasour Gazette, March, 


of Industrial 
Councils in 
each basic 
industry 


1942, pages 291-295), the 
Canadian Congress of La- 
bour following a two day 
meeting of its Executive 
Council, requested that the 
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Government call national conferences in each 
basic industry as a first step in the establish- 
ment of national, regional and plant councils. 

According to the proposed plan, “the chief 
functions of each industrial council would be to 
ensure maximum uninterrupted production 
in each industry; to devise employment and 
production policies which would maintain 
industrial harmony with the highest efficiency ; 
to provide for the pooling of experience, 
patent rights and processes of manufacture, 
and the transfer of labour or industry where 
necessary ; to establish effective machinery the 
lack of which causes interruptions of produc- 
tion; to co-operate with similar councils in 
other industries for all-out production, and to 
consider proposals for the re-conversion of 
industry to peace-time production after the 
war 1S won. 

“The first step, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, is the calling of national conferences 
in each industry by the federal government, 
and the subsequent establishment of national 
and plant councils as the plan is generally 
adopted. Organized Labour in every industry 
has plans and suggestions ready for immediate 
consideration, but it is obvious that the 
initiative must be taken by the government. 
Canadian Labour in this respect finds itself 
in the same position as British Labour after 
Dunkirk. It was only through the strong 
and united support of the British public that 
Labour obtained representation on war-pro- 
duction councils. The results of such parti- 
cipation were extraordinary, and similar re- 
sults can be achieved in Canada.” 


By a recent Order in 
Council, officials of the 
Department of Pensions 
and National Health have 
been granted authority to 
enter and inspect plants 
engaged on war contracts in order that sani- 
tary and medical facilities may receive proper 
supervision. 

In peace time, the inspection of industrial 
plants was left almost entirely to the indi- 
vidual provinces, but the vast wartime expan- 
sion of factories fulfilling contracts with the 
Dominion and allied governments—all of 
which contracts include clauses requiring the 
contractor to provide sanitary and medical 
supervision—has made it imperative that 
federal health authorities actively enter the 
field. 

It is recognized, departmental officials 
state, that a high standard of health among 
workers who are engaged in war industry will 
directly increase the war effort of the allied 
powers. 


Health of 
workers in 
Canadian war 
industries 
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The Order in Council also stipulates that 
the owner of any war contract premises must, 
if requested, maintain a record of sickness 
and accidents, permit the display of posters 
authorized by the Department and the dis- 
tribution of health and _ safety literature 
among employees on the premises, keep his 
premises at all times in a clean, sanitary 
condition, and provide lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation, water and toilet facilities satisfactory 
to the authorities. 

The contractor is required to provide satis- 
factory medical, surgical, nursing and pre- 
ventive services. Any food provided for 
employees on the premises must satisfy 
specified nutritional standards, while, as a 
further safeguard, the contractor is obliged 
to permit regular physical examinations of 
persons engaged in preparing or distributing 
such food, 

Any plans for new construction or altera- 
tions to existing war factories must also 
receive the approval of the Department in 
so far as sanitary and safety facilities are 
concerned. 


The Canadian Association 
Conference of of Administrators of Labour 
administrators Legislation held its fifth 
of labour annual conference in 
legislation Ottawa on May 4-6. The 


Association includes officers 
of Dominion and Provincial departments, 
boards or commissions administering labour 
laws. 


The provincial representatives were :— 

Alberta—Clayton Adams, Chairman, Board of 
Industrial Relations. 

British Columbia—Adam Bell, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Manitoba—R. A. Stewart, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; J. Leslie, Chief Conciliation 
Officer. 

New Brunswick—Douglas Cochrane, Director 
of Labour; John S. MacKinnon, Secretary, 
Fair Wage Board. 

Nova Scotia—T. D. A. Purves, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Ontario—J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; J. R. Prain, Chief Factory 
Inspector; Patterson Farmer, Industrial 

Standards Officer. 

Prince Edward Island—Hon. Horace Wright, 
President of the Executive Council. 

Quebec—J. O’Connell-Maher, Director of Ser- 
vices; Cyprien Miron, Conciliation and 
Arbitration Officer; Clovis Bernier, Chief 
Inspector; O. E. Sharpe, Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. 

Saskatchewan—C. A. Scott, Commissioner of 
Labour and Public Welfare. 


Acting 
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In opening the conference, Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, Dominion Minister of 
Labour, emphasized the importance of the 
Association’s part in smoothing out diffi- 
culties in the application of war labour 
policies and urged the co-operation of all 
authorities in what is, after all, the funda- 
mental labour problem, in war as in peace, 
to ensure for all Canadian citizens freedom 
from want. 


The topics discussed by the conference were 
among those made especially urgent by war 
conditions. They included accident preven- 
tion, the Dominion wages stabilization and 
fair wage policies, women in war industries 
and trade unionism and collective bargaining. 

At the annual dinner, an address by 
Mr. E. M. Little, Director of National 
Selective Services, on the Selective Services 
policy, was followed by an interesting dis- 
cussion. 


The officers for the Association for 1942-43. 


Qe 


Past President—A. W. Crawford, Director of 
Labour Relations, National War Labour 


Board. 
President—H. S. Johnstone, Executive Officer, 
Saskatchewan Regional War Labour 
Board. 


1st Vice-President—H. R. Pettigrove, Execu- 
tive Officer, New Brunswick Regional 
War Labour Board. 

2nd Vice-President—T. D. A. Purves, Acting 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Margaret Mackintosh, 
Research Division, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


With almost 4,000 delegates 
Annual in attendance from five 
Convention provinces of Canada and 


of Industrial five states of the United 
Accident States, the Industrial Ac- 
Prevention cident Prevention Associa- 
Associations tions of Ontario held its 


annual convention in To- 
ronto on April 20 and 21. 

The retiring president of the associations, 
Mr. M. F. Verity of the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, presided at the opening sessions. Mr. 
Verity reviewed the work done by the ten 
divisions in Ontario. He said that in 1941 
there were 113,822 accidents as compared 
with 81,116 in 1940. In view of the fact that 
the pressure of work had increased and many 
more untrained workers were in industry, 
this was a creditable result. Mr. Verity said 
that the total benefits awarded by the Work- 


of Ontario 
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men’s Compensation Board in 1941 were 
$9,898,893 compared with $7,282,877 in 1940. 


Mr. M. J. McCarthy, Safety Director, Fisher 
Body Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, said that the responsibility for safety 
and accident prevention was on management, 
and that accidents were just as much an in- 
dictment of a plant as was the failure to keep 
production on schedule. 


Another prominent speaker at the conven- 
tion was a former British minister of labour 
and a noted expert on international labour— 
Rt. Hon. Margaret Bonfield. She discussed the 
adaptability of women in industry and pointed 
out that in spite of the constant exodus of 
male factory workers into the army, produc- 
tion in Britain had risen 40 per cent. 


At the annual banquet the speaker was 
Mr. H. Napier Moore, editor of Maclean’s 
magazine. Mr. Moore said that the security 
of workers against actual slavery was at stake, 
and “the only way we can control our destiny 
is by a decisive victory; we cannot win by 
accident.” 


Another speaker was Mr. W. H. Chesnut, 
Harrisburg, Pa., president of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions. He said that “the field for im- 
provement in safety efficiency is far greater 
to-day among employees than among employ- 
ers.” He said that most industrial accidents 
in Pennsylvania in 1941 occurred in spite of 
every safeguard ever devised or recommended. 


Many delegates representing large Canadian 
companies stressed the importance of the 
prevention of industrial accidents and the 
various measures adopted by their organiza- 
tions in reducing the number of accidents and 
resulting time loss among workers. 


A feature of the convention was an exhibi- 
tion of industrial safeguarding methods and 
equipment. It was largely attended and dele- 
gates were able to study at first-hand every 
latest device and equipment invented to 
make the factory and office a safer place to 
work in. 


The officers elected for the coming year 
were: president, Mr. T. A. Rice, International 
Harvester Company of Canada, Ltd.; Ist 
vice-president, W. H. Munro, Ottawa Light 
Heat and Power Company Ltd., Ottawa; 2nd 
vice-president, E. O. Morgan, Canadian Na- 
tional Carbon Co, Ltd., Toronto; honorary 
treasurer, A. Ross Robertson, Dominion Bridge 
Company, Ltd., Toronto. At a subsequent 
meeting, R. B. Morley was reappointed the 
general manager and J. L. Dodington the 
assistant general manager and secretary. 
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To relieve the shortage of the purpose of doing work needed in con- 
Employment farm labour, Nova Scotia nection with operations for meeting enemy 
of Nova Scotia has authorized the release action on land. 
School Children of boys and girls from As outlined in the March 


school between June 1 and 
October 20 for farm work. 
The scheme applies only to children over 14 
years of age and is to be administered by 
the departments of education and agriculture. 

County agricultural representatives will 
supervisé the operation of the plan with the 
assistance of county committees. Farmers 
needing help must file applications with the 
agricultural representative giving full partic- 
ulars about the conditions of work and wages 
to be paid. Principals will furnish lists of 
boys wishing farm work to the agricultural 
representative who will allot the students 
among the farmers. Girls will be permitted 
to work only on the farms of their families 
or relatives. 

Each student working on a farm will be 
enrolled as a member of the Nova Scotia 
farm service force and will receive a badge. 
Those who complete 10 weeks of work will 
receive a diploma testifying to their con- 
tribution to the war effort. 

The period of employment has been 
divided into two sections. The spring sec- 
tion operates from June 1 to the opening of 
school in September, and the fall section 
from the closing of school in June to 
October 20. Pupils who complete at least 
10 weeks work in the spring period will be 
granted their certificates or report cards on 
submission of an employment form signed by 
the farmer under whom they worked. This 
does not apply to Grade XI and XII students 
who must write their final examinations if 
they wish to secure a provincial high school 
certificate. Pupils who serve for at least 10 
weeks in the fall period will be excused from 
attendance until October 20. Students who 
serve for less than 10 weeks in either period 
will be granted the same privileges only if 
they were voluntarily released by the farmer. 

No student with a school record below 
passing grade will be released from school. 
Only those with high records will be per- 
mitted to work for the whole period from 
June 1 to October 20. School credit is not 
to be given for time lost in the fall term, 
and the school and teachers are expected to 
arrange their programs so as to assist the 
students in making up lost work . 


As part of the plans for 


in Agriculture 


Mobilization meeting enemy action in 
of Labour in the event of invasion in 
Great Britain Great Britain a new 
in the Event Defence Regulation has 


been made with a view 
to assuring that labour will 
be immediately available when required for 


of Invasion 


issue of the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette “the 
Regulation empowers a Regional Commis- 
sioner, after consultation with or as a result 
of representations made by a competent mili- 
tary authority, to declare a Civil Defence 
region or any part of region to be an 
Operational Area, if it is necessary to use 
the labour in it for the purpose of work, 
either in that area or an adjacent area, in 
connection with operations for meeting actual 
or immediately apprehended enemy action on 
land in the United Kingdom. 

“When an area has been thus declared to 
be an Operational Area, the Minister of La- 
bour and National Service 1s empowered to 
direct any persons in that area to perform 
specified services or to report for work to a 
representative of the Naval, Military or Air 
Forces, of a Government Department or 
local or public authority, or of a _ public 
utility undertaking. The only work which 
people may be required to perform under the 
Regulation is work which appears to a com- 
petent military authority to be needed in 
connection with operations for meeting enemy 
action on land. No person may be required 
under the Regulation to perform combatant 
duties. Services rendered are to be paid for 
at a rate not lower than that generally paid 
for comparable services in the district; and 
any person who sustains an injury while per- 
forming work to which he has been directed 
will be safeguarded in the matter of com- 
pensation either under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act or under the Personal Injuries 
(Civilians) Scheme. 

“The powers of the Minister to give direc- 
tions will be exercised on his behalf by duly 
authorized officers, to be called Operational 
Area Defence Officers. All National Service 
Officers automatically become Operational 
Area Defence Officers, and other such Offi- 
cers may also be appointed. The directions 
given by these Officers need not be in writing 
but may be given in the most convenient way, 
according to the prevailing circumstances. 
Only very limited classes of persons are ex- 
cepted under the Regulation (viz., members 
of the Armed Forces of the Crown, the Police 
Forces, whole-time members of Civil Defence 
Forces and Services, including the National 
Fire Service, members of The Royal Observer 
Corps or of the Women’s Auxiliary Services), 
and in the circumstances existing, should in- 
vasion take place, it may be necessary to call 
upon the services of people who, in other cir- 
cumstances, would be left to pursue their 
ordinary occupations. Administrative arrange- 
ments will, however, be made with a view 
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to leaving undisturbed persons whose services, 
even in the emergency conditions which may 
exist, are required for other essential pur- 
poses. 

“The penalty on conviction or indictment 
for an offence against the Regulation will be 
penal servitude for a term not exceeding ten 
years or a fine not exceeding £500, or both. 
Operational Area Defence Officers are given 
power to arrest without warrant any person 
in whose case there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting that he has committed an offence 
against the Regulation.” 


The Industrial Health Re- 


Hours of search Board in Great 
Work, Lost Britain has recently pub- 
Time and lished its second report 
Labour entitled Hours of Work, 
Wastage in Lost Time and _ Labour 
Great Britain Wastage. 


This second report of the 
Board gives the results of an investigation 
made during the period from the outbreak of 
‘war to the end of June, 1941, in 50 munition 
factories covering approximately 200,000 em- 
ployees. It deals with the question of hours 
of work, and with some of the hindrances to 
maximum output, including lost time, labour 
wastage and for a few factories, the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of sickness absence. 

The general conclusions reached by the 
Board as a result of their investigations were 
summarized in the March, 1942, issue of the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette as follows: 

The results of this inquiry show that the time 
lost by factory workers through sickness, In- 
jury and absence without permission, when 
undisturbed by extraneous factors, varied 
with the weekly hours of work. It was usually 
low when the hours of work were less than 
60 per week, but increased as the hours in- 
creased up to 75. The findings suggest that, 
over an extended period, the weekly hours of 
work should generally not exceed 60 to 65 for 
men and 55 to 60 for women. 

In all the groups, the workers were stimu- 
lated to an increased output after the collapse 
of France, and although it was physiologically 
impossible to maintain the maximum level 
reached, output in nearly every case has since 
remained above the previous level. The bene- 
ficial effects of a reduction in excessive hours 
of work, together with the inauguration of 
staggered holidays, were reflected in an in- 
crease in the rate of working afterwards. 

Labour wastage varied considerably from 
one factory to another. Some of the condi- 
tions leading to a high rate were the employ- 
ment of women unaccustomed to factory work, 
or married women whose domestic respon- 


sibilities prevented satisfactory adjustment to 
factory life; difficulties of shopping and 
getting suitable meals, and the problem of 
transport, were important in this connection. 
For reasons such as these, women on the 
whole lost more time than men. 

The report concludes by saying that when 
it is remembered that many workers lived far 
from the factories, and had to face air-raids 
when travelling to and from work, that some 
had lost their homes and had to sleep in 
improvised shelters, and that often they had 
to wait outside in the cold and rain because 
of inadequate transport arrangements, the 
time-keeping of the factory personnel studied 
deserves high praise. 


A committee of trade 


British union leaders in the engi- 
Engineering neering industry has been 
Unions Move appointed to consider set- 
Toward ting up an_ engineering 
Greater joint trades movement 


covering all unions in the 
engineering industry. The 
committee was appointed at a conference of 
representatives of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, the National Union of Foundry 
Workers and the Confederation of Shipbuild- 
ing and Engineering Unions. Since 1937 the 
AE.U. and the National Union of Foundry 
Workers on one side and the Confederation on 
the other have negotiated separately with 
employers. The A.E.U. has a membership of 
630,000, mainly skilled men. The confedera- 
tion embraces about 40 unions including a 
large general workers’ union. 


Co-operation 


In an executive order 
U.S. War dated April 18, President 
Man-power Roosevelt established a 
Commission nine-man War Man-power 
Established Commission with Mr. Paul 


V. McNutt, United States 
Federal Security Administrator as Chairman. 

The Man-power Commission is charged 
with the duty of bringing about “the most 
effective mobilization and the maximum use 
of the nation’s man-power for the prosecution 
of the war.” 

The eight members and the departments 
they will represent are: Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
War Department; Under-Secretary James V. 
Forrestal, Navy Department; Secretary Claude 
R. Wickard, Department of Agriculture; 
Secretary Frances Perkins, Department of 
Labour; Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board; General Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service System; Commissioner Arthur S. 
Flemming, Civil Service Commission, and 
Wendell Lund, labour production division of 
the War Production Board. 
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In the executive order establishing the hours will not ordinarily be considered hours 
Commission, the Chairman, Mr. McNutt, worked. 


was authorized, after consultation with other 
members of the Commission, to (1) direct 
the mobilization and allocation of all Ameri- 
can civilians for the supply lines of battle; 
(2) formulate any legislation that may be 
necessary for full accomplishment of this pur- 
pose and, on the President’s approval, recom- 
mend it to congress, and (3) take charge of 
the employment of all civilians in the federal 
war establishment. 


In his first press conference after assuming 
his new post, Mr. McNutt said that a system 
of labour priorities is “unavoidable” to make 
the best possible use of the nation’s man- 
power for war production but that the system 
would be “on a voluntary and democratic 
basis,” at least for the present. One of the 
objectives of the system, he said, would be to 
prevent industries from “hoarding” skilled 
workers and also to prevent employers from 
“pirating” labour from one another. 


In a statement issued on 


U.S. rulings April 20, the United States 


on labour Wage and Hour Adminis- 
problems trator, Mr. L. Metcalfe 
resulting Walling, established the 
from air raid following rulings with re- 
protection spect to management- 
training and labour problems. resulting 
volunteer from air raid protection 
war work training and volunteer war 


work: 

“1. Time spent by workers in shelters dur- 
ing a black-out or air raid alarm is not to 
be counted as hours worked if the employee 
does nothing for the employer during that 
period. 

“2. Time voluntarily spent by a worker 
in watchman or air raid protection service 
for one employer constitutes hours worked 
for the employer, for which compensation 
must be paid, unless such service is performed 
under the control and supervision of a 
government defense agency or a management 
labour plant committee. 

“3. Overtime must be paid to a worker 
whose volunteer services as a plant watchman 
or in air raid protection duty keep him en- 
gaged by one employer beyond forty hours 
a week. 

“4, An employee performing any duty 
during an air raid alarm or a blackout, such 
as standing by with a sand bucket or acting 
as a spotter, must be paid during the period 
involved. 

“5. Time spent by employees at plant air 
raid protection training programs which 
they attend voluntarily after regular working 


“6. When an employer donates a day’s 
production at his plant to the Red Cross the 
employees must be compensated in full for 
all work done on that day even though they 
wish to donate their services, except in those 
few situations in which the Red Cross takes 
over the plant and supervises the work. 

“7, Employees may not waive overtime 
pay but may accept part of the wages due 
them in war bonds or stamps.” 

It was stated that where the problems 
arising in any “factual situation” have been 
“covered by the process of collective bar- 
gaining”, the result will be respected by the 
Wage and Hour Division. 


Following the recommen- 
dations of the C.I.0. execu- 
tive board (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1942, page 389) that 
affiliated organizations re- 
linquish the provisions of 
agreements establishing premium payments for 
work performed on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays where that work is performed within 
the limits of the forty-hour work week, 200 
delegates from Atlantic Coast, Gulf Coast 
and Great Lakes locals of the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
voted in favour of foregoing these privileges. 
The delegates represented about 225,000 
workers in privately owned shipyards. 

The conference also adopted a resolution 
declaring that “no concessions made by the 
union in overtime and wages shall be allowed 
to increase profits of shipbuilding employers 
or destroy fundamental rights and privileges 
of workers in industry”. Another resolution 
urged the immediate establishment of labour- 
management committees in shipyards in 
which they do not already exist. 


U.S. shipyard 
workers give 
up premium 
pay 


The International Labour 


Inter-American Office, Montreal, has an- 
Conference nounced that at the in- 
on Social vitation of the Chilean 
Security to be Government, an _ Inter- 
held in American Conference on 
Santiago-de- Social Security will be held 
Chile in Santiago-de-Chile from 


September 10 to 16, 1942. 
The main objective of the conference is to 
bring about closer co-operation of all coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere in the field 
of social security. 

The I.L.0. is in charge of the technical 
preparations of the meeting, and its Acting 
Director, Mr. E. J. Phelan, plans to attend 
personally the meetings in Santiago. The 
Governing Body of the I.L.0O. will be represent- 
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ed by a tripartite delegation. The members 
will be: for the Governments, Mr. Paul van 
Zeeland, former Prime Minister of Belgium; 
for the Employers, Mr. Henry I. Harriman, 
Chairman of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation; for the Workers, Mr. Robert J. Watt, 
International Representative of the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The Santiago Conference, in which all 
American countries are invited to participate, 
will be the continuation of a preliminary meet- 
ing in Lima, jointly convened in December, 
1940, by the Peruvian Minister of Health and 
Labour, Dr. Constantino I, Carvallo, and Mr. 
John G. Winant, then Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Since the first session 
at which an Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security was set up with the participa- 
tion of ten governments, other countries in- 
cluding Canada and Uruguay have decided to 
join in this new Inter-American solidarity 
effort. 

The war has forced every country to utilize 
to the utmost its manpower and material 
resources. Social security services have been 
called upon to make a supreme effort to pre- 
serve and strengthen the health and productive 


capacity of the working population. The 
Santiago Conference will furnish a unique op- 
portunity to develop effective collaboration 
among the social insurance institutions of the 
Western Hemisphere, and to set up a con- 
structive program of action. 

A number of important technical questions 
will come up for discussion at Santiago. On 
one, the formulating of a disability insurance 
program as an integral part of pension insur- 
ance, the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board in Washington, Mr. A. J. Altmeyer, will 
submit a report. Another item on the agenda 
will deal with the increasing difficulty for 
many countries in the Americas in procuring 
the necessary hospital equipment and basic 
medical supplies. The extension of social in- 
surance protection to agricultural workers will 
also be discussed, and the experiments made 
in this respect by Chile will be of special 
interest to the delegates to the Conference. 

A number of reports are being prepared for 
the Session. A preliminary paper, which con- 
stitutes a general introduction to the problems 
to be discussed, was published some time ago 
by the International Labour Office in Montreal 
under the title Approaches to Social Security. 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ha the month of April three applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department 
of Labour, as follows:— 

1. From welders and burners in the employ 
of the Burrard (Vancouver) Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., members of 
Welders’ and Burners’ Unit No. 4, Amal- 
gamated Building Workers of Canada. Ap- 
proximately 220 workers were said to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which arose 
out of their request for recognition of the 


union as their bargaining agency. It was 
stated that the employing company had 
recently signed am agreement recognizing 


another union as the sole bargaining agency 
of all its employees, despite the desire of 
the majority of the welders and burners not 
to be represented by the latter union. On 
April 18 Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour, 
Vancouver, was authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute. 

2. From beef butchers in the employ of 
Canada Packers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
The dispute was said to have arisen out of 


the discharge of the employees concerned 
following their refusal to work overtime at 
regular rates of pay. It was stated that 10 
workers were directly affected and 35 indirectly. 

3. From employees of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., members 
of Local 12291, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America. Approximately 700 
workers were said to be directly affected by 
the dispute, which had arisen out of the 
alleged unjust dismissal of a union member. 
On April 27 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was authorized, as Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate the dispute. 


Boards Established 


On April 22 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the McCord Radiator and 
Manufacturing Company, Walkerville, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America, and, 
on the nomination of the employees con- 
cerned, Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, was 
appointed a member of the board. The estab- 
lishment of the board was recommended in 
a report received on that date from Mr. Louis 
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Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, Toronto, who had 
previously been authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute (Lasour GazeTTrn, January, 1942, 
page 10). 

On April 22 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Gar Wood Industries of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and: its em- 
ployees, members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, and, on the 
nomination of the employees concerned, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, was appointed a 
member of the board. The establishment of 
the board was recommended in a _ report 
received on that date from Mr. Louis Fine, 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, Toronto, who had 
previously been authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute (Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, 
page 261). 

On April 22 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America, and 
on the nomination of the employees concerned, 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, was appointed 
a member of the board. The establishment 
of the board was recommended in a report 
received on April 21 from Mr. Louis Fine, 
Chief Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, Toronto, who had pre- 
viously been authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1942, 
page 392). 

On April 29 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees in its Plant 
No. 3, Ojibway, Ont., members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(Lasour Gazerts, April, 1942, page 391), and, 
on the nomination of the employees concerned, 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, was appoint- 
ed a member of the board. The establishment 
of the board was recommended in a report 
received on April 28 from Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who, on April 21, had 
been authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 

On April 29 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, Ojibway, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America (LABouR 
GazettE, April, 1942, page 391), and, on the 
nomination of the employees concerned, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, was appointed a 


member of the board. The establishment of 
the board was recommended in a report re- 
ceived on April 28 from Mr. Bernard Rose, 
K.C., Montreal, P.Q., who, on April 21, had 
been authorized, as Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 


On April 30 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, and employees in 
its Turcot Works, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists (LaBour GazerTe, October, 1941, 
pages 1186 and 1213, and November, 1941, page 
1343). The board was established after pro- 
tracted efforts by officials of the Department 
of Labour to effect a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment of the dispute had proven un- 
successful. 

Board Fully Constituted 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in March 
to deal with a dispute between the Sorg Pulp 
Company, Limited, Port Mellon, B.C., and 
its employees, members of Local 297, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (Lasour Gazettes, April, 
1942, page 391), was completed during the 
month of April. The personnel of the board 
is as follows: His Honour Judge J. O. Wilson, 
Ashcroft, B.C., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members; P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, BC., 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and J. A. Clark, K.C., also of Van- 
couver, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On April 2, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, P.Q., was authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate a 
dispute between the Rolland Paper Company, 
Limited, and its employees at St. Jerome 
and Mont Rolland, P.Q., members of Locals 
454 and 455, International Brotherhood of 
Paper ‘Makers, and Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, in connection with which an appli- 
cation had been received in March for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1942, 
page 391). 

On April 23 Mr. James Leslie, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Manitoba Department 
of Labour, Winnipeg, was appointed an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the Western 
Packing Company of Canada, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and its employees, members of Pack- 
ing Plant Employees’ Federal Union 92, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 
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Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On April 2 a report was received from Mr. 
Gilbert Jackson, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between Noranda Mines, Limited, Nor- 
anda, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Federal Miners’ Union 22834, American Fed- 
eration of Labour (Lasour Gazette, March, 
1942, page 262). The Commissioner reported 
that the employing company had undertaken 
to enter into an agreement with a committee 
of its employees, to be elected by secret 
ballot under the auspices of the Department 
of Labour, and that the employees had with- 
drawn their application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

On April 7 a report was received from Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company, Springhill, N.S., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 4514, United Mine 
Workers of America (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 
1942, page 392). The Commissioner reported 
that he was satisfied that the matters in dis- 
pute could be satisfactorily adjusted by the 
interested parties themselves in accordance 
with the provisions of the collective agree- 
ment which is in effect between them. 

On April 21 a report was received from Mr. 
Louis Fine, Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner, on his investigation of a dispute 
between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America (LABouR 
Gazette, April, 1942, page 391). The Com- 
missioner reported that the interested parties, 
with his assistance, had reached a mutually 
satisfactory agreement on the matters in dis- 
pute and that the employees had withdrawn 
their application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

On April 29 a final report was received from 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, on his investigation of a 
dispute between T. McAvity and Sons, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its employees, 
members of Local 835, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Lasour GAZETTE, Febru- 
ary, 1942, page 134). The Commissioner re- 
ported that the interested parties, with his 
assistance, had negotiated a collective agree- 
ment, which is summarized in the article en- 
titled “Recent Industrial Agreements and 
Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. Subsequently the employees with- 
drew their application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Other Settlements 


On April 15, following mediation by Messrs. 
F. E. Harrison and G. R. Currie, representa- 


tives of the Department of Labour, an agree- 
ment was signed by the Pacific Bolt Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, Vancouver, BC., 
and its employees, members of Local 1, Van- 
couver Metal Workers’ Union, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. The dispute between these 
parties was to have been referred to arbitra- 
tion in the event that a settlement was not 
reached by January 1, 1942 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1941, page 1343), but on the joint 
request of the parties this date was later ex- 
tended to April 1, 1942. On the latter date, 
however, it appeared likely that a settlement 
would be reached through direct negotiations, 
and recourse to arbitration was considered un- 
necessary. Particulars concerning the agree- 
ment will be found in the article entitled 
“Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


On April 10, following mediation by Messrs. 
F. E. Harrison and G. R. Currie, representa- 
tives of the Department of Labour, an agree- 
ment was signed by the Corporation of the 
City of North Vancouver, B.C., and the un- 
licensed deck and engine-room crews of the 
North Vancouver Ferries, members of the In- 
landboatmen’s Union of the Pacific (LABour 
GAZETTE, January, 1942, page 10). Subsequent- 
ly, the employees’ application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation was withdrawns Particulars con- 
cerning the agreement will be found in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


On April 22 the Department of Labour was 
advised that, following a decision by the 
Ontario Regional War Labour Board as to the 
amount of wartime cost-of-living bonus to 
which the employees concerned are entitled, 
an agreement has been signed by Irvin Air 
Chute, Limited, Fort Erie, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Irvin Air Chute 
Workers’ Association, Canadian Congress of 
Labour (Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, page 
261). Subsequently, the employees’ applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was withdrawn. 


On April 18, following mediation by Mr. 
Raoul Trepanier, representative of the De- 
partment of Labour, an agreement was signed 
by St. Lawrence Alloys and Metals, Limited, 
Beauharnois, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Alloys and Metals Workers’ Federal Union 
22613 American Federation of Labour (LABouR 
Gazerrs, April, 1942, page 391). Subsequently, 
the employees’ application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was withdrawn. Particulars concerning 
the agreement will be found in the article 
entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements and 
Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1942 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for April, 1942, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 


Date of employees | man work- 
disputes | involved ing days 
SADril, LOAD oe akeoe es 17 6, 838 20, 403 
SVMSreh al 942 oo. cys sie 18 3,770 23,191 
PAO OAH eae ate apatite 35 20,460 77,036 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes”’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While there was a slight decrease in the 
number of disputes in April and an appreciable 
decrease in time loss, there was a considerable 
increase in the number of workers involved, 
as a result of strikes of shipyard workers at 
Lauzon, P.Q., carpenters and labourers at 


Point Edward, N.S., and two strikes of coal — 


miners at Florence, N.S. The other disputes of 
importance involved coal miners at Joggins, 
N‘S., steel workers at Trenton, NS., and ship- 
yard workers at Midland, Ont. In March the 
important disputes involved coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., bakers at Montreal, P.Q., 
automobile parts factory workers at Windsor, 
Ont., and biscuit factory workers at Van- 
couver, B.C. In April, 1941, the outstanding 
disputes were four strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia and one in New Brunswick, steel 
rolling mill workers at Montreal, P.Q., and 
steel car factory workers at Hamilton, Ont. 

Two disputes, involving 1380 workers, were 
carried over from March, and 15 com- 
menced during April. Of these 17 disputes, 
14 were terminated during the month. Two 
resulted in favour of the employers in- 
volved, four in favour of the workers, while 
eight were indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were three strikes or 
lockouts recorded as in progress: namely, coal 
miners, Inverside, N.S., coal miners, Florence, 
N‘S., and knitting mill workers at Toronto, 
Ont. 


The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 
Such disputes are listed in this paragraph 
for a period up to one year after their re- 
moval from the table of current strikes. In- 
formation is available as to three disputes of 
this nature: truck drivers and _ helpers, 
Toronto, Ont., one employer, October 7, 1941 
to December 31, 1941; biscuit and candy work- 
ers, Vancouver, B:C., March 10, 1942, to 
April 14, 1942, one employer; bakers, etc., 
Montreal, P.Q., March 7, 1942, to April 15, 
1942, eleven employers. 

A stoppage of work in a plywood factory 
at Vancouver, B.C. on April 17 has been 
reported but detailed information was not 
received in time for inclusion in the statistical 
table. It appears that approximately 250 
employees were involved for one hour that 
day and the dispute was as to union recogni- 
tion and a cost-of-living bonus. A settlement 
had not been reached by the end of the month 
and a similar stoppage occurred early in May 
regarding the observance of seniority when 
reducing staff, 

A strike of bank clerks for union recogni- 
tion and increases in pay in several branches 
of one bank in Montreal on April 30 has been 
reported but as particulars have not been 
received it is not included in the statistical 
table. Newspaper reports indicate that about 
300 employees were involved. 

A stoppage of work on April 27 by 1,200 
coal miners in one colliery at Sydney Mines, 
NS., has been reported in the press but it 
appears that the men stayed away to vote 
in the federal plebiscite. 

A minor dispute involving 100 workers in 
a shipyard at Lauzon, P.Q., for about one 
hour on April 18, has been reported. The 
employees were protesting a delay in making 
the adjustments following the strike on 
April 4. After discussion with the manage- 
ment work was resumed. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to April 


Bakers, Erc., Montreat, P.Q—This strike 
of members of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 
commenced on March 7 but a number of the 
strikers were replaced and a reduction in the 
varieties of bakery products made unneces- 
sary the employment of as many workers. 
An agreement between the Montreal Bakers’ 
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Association and the National Catholic Unions 
was in force under the Quebec Collective 
Agreements Act (Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1942, page 352, and _ preceding issues. 
Negotiations and conciliation with a view to 
a settlement broke down on March 21, when 
the employers refused to give preference to 
strikers returning to work and lay off those 
who had replaced them. Early in April em- 
ployment conditions were reported to be no 
longer affected. A charge of intimidation 
against two union officials was dismissed about 
April 20. 


BISCUIT AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS, VAN- 
couver, B.C.—In connection with this strike, 
owing to alleged discrimination against union 
workers, although there was a union agree- 
ment, it is reported that by the middle of 
April some of those on strike had resumed 
work and others had been replaced sufficiently 
to carry on the normal business. The union 
reported that at the end of March, 43 were 
still on strike but that later nearly half of 
this number had obtained employment else- 
where. The establishment has been placed 
on the “do not patronize” lst by the union 
and the dispute is included in the list of 
strikes where employment conditions are no 
‘longer affected but which have not been 
called off or declared terminated by the 
union. 


Disputes Commencing During April 

Coau Miners, Fiorence, N.S—The strike 
on April 29 followed a resumption of work 
on April 28 by the miners who were on 
strike from April 20 to April 27 against the 
suspension of nine miners who had quit work 
an hour early on April 18. The wnion had 
decided to resume work pending investigation. 
The result of this was that the nine men were 
suspended for six days and the miners again 
ceased work. At the end of the month the 
dispute was unterminated but a_ proposal 
to refer it to the Joint Adjustment Board in 
accordance with the agreement was under con- 
sideration, 


Kwnirting Mitt Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
A number of knitters ceased work on April 
29 to obtain an increase in piece rates, in- 
directly involving 150 other workers. Early 
in May work was resumed pending investiga- 
tion and the approval by the Regional War 
Labour Board of any changes in the wage 
scale. 

CARPENTERS AND LABOURERS, PorINT Epwarp, 
N.S.—The result of this strike was that the 
Regional War Labour Board raised the 
labourers’ pay from 40 cents per hour to 484 
cents, fixed a cost-of-living bonus and awarded 
overtime pay for carpenters after 8 hours 
per day and for labourers beyond 48 hours 


work per week. The labourers had asked for 
a ten per cent increase. 


SuipyarD Workers, Lauzon, P.Q—A num- 
ber of employees ceased work on April 4, 
closing down the plant for that day, in pro- 
test against the classification and rates of pay 
for some workers in the application of the 
scale effective under P.C. 629, January 26, 
1942, following the report of a Royal Com- 
mission on wages in shipyards in Quebec and 
Ontario. As a result of conciliation by an 
officer of the Department of Labour and 
negotiations between representatives of the 
shipyard operators and the union it was 
agreed, on April 6, that employees would sub- 
mit appeals as to their classifications to be 
dealt with by the management and employees’ 
representatives, those not settled to be arbi- 
trated. Adjustments in the wage scale are to 
be referred to the National War Labour Board. 
Work was resumed by some employees on 
April 7 and by the others on April 9. 


SHIPYARD Workers, SoreL, P.Q—A number 
of the workers, principally welders, ceased 
work on April 4 in protest against a delay 
in applying a new wage schedule with higher 
rates of pay. As a result of concilation by an 
official of the Department of Labour it was 
agreed that the new rates would be put into 
effect at once and work was resumed by some 
of those on strike on April 7, the others to be 
reinstated as required. 


SHipyARD WorKERS, MIDLAND AND KINGSTON, 
Ont.—Employees in one shipyard at Midland 
ceased work on April 16, following the dis- 
missal of one employee, demanding an investi- 
gation into wages and working conditions as 
applied under P.C. 629, outlined above. A 
conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour advised the workers that the strike 
was contrary to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and that the 
complaints could be dealt with when work 
was resumed. On April 18 employees in a 
shipyard at Kingston ceased work in sympathy 
and a similar strike at Collingwood was 
threatened. These disputes were referred to 
the Department of Justice in connection with 
the apparent violation which had occurred of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. On 
April 21 the management at Midland agreed 
to reinstate the employee dismissed and to 
take back all workers without discrimination 
and being assured that the National War 
Labour Board would deal with the wage dis- 
pute, work was resumed both in Midland and 
Kingston on April 22. Fourteen men at Mid- 
land, members of the employees’ committee, 
and five at Kingston, were reported to have 
been charged with violation of the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1942* 








Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ———__—_——_—_———————_] inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April, 1942. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— ~ 
Bakers, etc., Montreal, 11 87 1,000 |Commenced March 7; for union recognition 
and agreement on wages and working 
conditions; employment conditions no 
longer affected by the middle of April; 
in favour of employers. 
Biscuit and Candy Work- 1 43 500 |Commenced March 9; alleged discrimination 
ers, Vancouver, B.C. against union workers on seniority and staff 
reduction; employment conditions no longer 
affected by the middle of April; in favour 
of employer. 
(a) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during April, 1942. 
Minine— : 

Coal miners, Joggins, N.S. 1 215 1,200 |Commenced April 4; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated April 12; negotiations; 
worker reinstated pending investigation; 
indefinite. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 727 5,000 |Commenced April 20; against suspension of 
workers; terminated April 27; negotiations; 
work resumed pending investigation: in- 
definite. 

Coal miners, Inverside, N.S 1 25 150 |Commenced April 24; against delay in com- 
pletion of wash house; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 Wad 1,454 |Commenced April 29; against penalty. sus- 
pension of workers following investigation; 
unterminated. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc. — j ' é 
Clothing factory workers, 1 102 30 |Commenced April 9; for restoration of piece 
Winnipeg, Man. rate wages; terminated April 9; negotia- 
tions; work resumed pending reference to 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Knitting mill workers, 1 (a): 19 38 |Commenced April 29; for increased wages; 
Toronto, Ont. r unterminated. 


Metal Products— : ‘ 
Moulders, Brantford, Ont. 1 300 150 {Commenced A’pril 1; for restoration of over- 
time pay; terminated April 1; conciliation 
(federal); payment for overtime restored; 
in favour of workers. 


Truck factory workers, 1 276 200 |Commenced April 3; for recognition of 
Windsor, Ont. seniority in reducing staff; terminated 
pril 4; negotiations; workers reinstated; 

in favour of workers. 


Machinists, apprentices, - 1 98 1,200 |Commenced April 3; for increased wages; 
etc., Trenton, N.S. terminated April 18; negotiations; wage 
scale to be referred to Regional War 

Labour Board; indefinite. 


Wire factory workers, 1 10 10 |Commenced April 18; for increased wages; 
Ottawa, Ont. terminated April 18; negotiations; wage 
scale to be referred to Regional War 

Labour Board; indefinite. 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures, etc.— ; : : 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 1,100 1,100 |Commenced April 14; re question of shinglers 
Point Edward, N.S. joining union and increased wages; ter- 


minated April 14; negotiations and reference 
to Regional War Labour Board; in favour 
of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1942*—Concluded 





ee OOOOOOOODODaoaoeeooeeee ee —osss—sss—s—sSsSsSsSsSSSsSSSSsSsS99msoQoowm 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 





Number involved |Time loss 
—_______—_—_———-_| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1942-—Concluded 


CoONSTRUCTION—Con. 





Shipbuilding— | 
Shipyard workers, lay 2,400 
Lauzon, P.Q. | 
| 
Shipyard workers, Sorel, 1 | aye 
PQ. | 
Shipyard workers, ] 302 
Midland, Ont. 
. Shipyard workers, 1 300 


Kingston, Ont. 


6,000 |Commenced April 4; reclassification of 
workers and wage rates; terminated April 
8; conciliation (federal); work resumed 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


171 |Commenced April 4; for increased wages; 
terminated April 7; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of workers. 


1,600 |Commenced April 16; dismissal of worker, 
wages and working conditions; terminated 
April 21; conciliation (federal); worker 
reinstated; wage scale to be referred to 
National War Labour Board; indefinite. 


600 |Commenced April 18; in sympathy with 
strikers at Midland, Ont.; terminated 
April 21; return of workers; indefinite. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for annual review. 


_ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 150 indirectly affected. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazerrs from 
month to month. The annual review con- 
taining a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts in Great 
Britain and other countries appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 
Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in 
February was 55, and 2 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
57 disputes in progress during the month; 
14,900 workers were involved in all disputes 
in progress during the month, and the time 
loss was 28,000 working days. 

Of the 55 disputes beginning in February, 
7 were over demands for increased wages 
and 22 over other wage questions, 2 over 
working hours, 11 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, and 13 over other questions as to work- 
ing arrangements. Final settlements were 
reached during February in 48 disputes, of 
which 6 were settled in favour of workers, 28 
in favour of employers and 9 resulted in 


compromises; in 11 other disputes, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 
Two thousand coal miners in county 


Durham were on strike for two weeks due 
to a dispute over the coal weighing system. 
A settlement was reached March 831. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes for the year 1941, 
was 90, involving 15,566 workers, with a time 
loss of 26,542 working days and an approxi- 
mate loss in wages of £34,917. 


United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in March as 240, involving 
65,000, with a time loss of 450,000 man work- 
ing days. 

A strike of 4,500 anthracite coal miners in 
Pennsylvania was reported on March 13 to 
have begun owing to a wage dispute. Addi- 
tional information is not available. 

A few hundred by-products coke oven 
employees in a steel plant at Johnston, 
Pennsylvania, when on strike, April 28, in- 
directly affecting between 1,200 and 5,000 
others. A settlement was reached April 30, 
whereby the War Labour Board was to give 
an early decision on the strikers demand for 
wage increases. 

About 2,000 employees of a manufacturer of 
communications equipment at South Plainfield, 
New Jersey, went on strike, April 24 over a 
demand for increased wages and also over a 
dispute between two unions. Work was re- 
sumed April 27, by about half of the strikers 
and others were expected to return to work. 
No later report was noted. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1941 


A’ usual in periods of greatly increased 

industrial activity, rising prices and the 
cost of lving, there were increases in the 
number of industrial disputes and resulting 
time loss during 1941 in most countries for 
which figures are presently available. 

There was. a considerable increase in the 
number of disputes in Canada with corre- 
sponding increases in the number of workers 
involved and in time loss. In Great Britain 
increases were not so great. Incomplete 
figures for Australia indicate an increase in 
the number of disputes, but a decrease in 


other comparisons; in New Zealand the figures 
show somewhat less increases than in Canada; 
while in the United States figures in all 
respects increased more than in Canada. 
However, in the United States and Canada 
the figures for 1941. were lower than those 
for 1937 with the exception of the number 
of Canadian employees involved. 

In Canada and the United States the two 
chief causes of industrial unrest in 1941 were 
demands for increased wages and union 
recognition. 


Review of Disputes in Canada in 1941 


The number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded for 1941 was 231 involving 87,091 
workers and causing time loss of 433,914 man 
working days as compared with 168 disputes in 
1940 involving 60,619 workers with time loss 
of 266,318 days. The increases were chiefly in 
coal and gold mining and in manufacturing of 
metal goods, animal and vegetable foods and 
ia wood working. ‘There were appreciable 
increases in construction, logging, printing and 
among hotel and restaurant employees, but 
there were considerable decreases in time loss 
for textile and clothing workers, fishermen, 
rubber workers, boot and shoe workers, in 
shipbuilding, water transportation and in trade. 
The figures for 1941, however, were substan- 
tially lower than ee 1937 when there were 
278 disputes involving 71,905 workers with time 
loss of 886,393 working days, the year most 
affected by strikes since 1925. Over half of the 
time loss in 1941 was due to ten strikes in- 
volving gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
automobile parts factory workers at St. 
Catharines, Ont., coal miners in Nova Scotia 
(two strikes), Alias atta workers at Arvida, 
P.Q., metal workers at Toronto, Ont., Bibel 
rolling mill workers at Montreal, P.Q., Cotton 
factory workers at Milltown, NB., and steel 
car factory workers at Milltown NB. (two 
strikes). As in 1940 and other recent years a 
large proportion of the disputes were of short 
cr and many involved comparatively 
small eee of workers, causing relatively 
little time loss. The numbers of employers 
involved was 658 as compared with 894 in 1940 
and 630 in 1937. 

The predominant cause of strikes as in most 
ot the years was to obtain increases in Wages, 
there being 113 of these altogether, involving 
30,362 workers, causing time loss of 147,450 
days, but there were 34 disputes for which the 
principal cause was recognition of union and 
these involved 11,782 workers causing time loss 
of 53,390 days, an increase over 1940 in numbers 
of disputes and workers involved and there 


‘sarily of a preliminary nature 


was an increase in time loss of over 25 per cent. 

Forty per cent of workers involved in all 
disputes were partially successful, nearly 
twelve per cent were successful and twenty- 
eight per cent were unsuccessful. In the other 
cases the strikes were unterminated or in- 
definite in result. Of the 231 disputes recorded, 
67 were terminated by direct negotiations, 55 
by conciliation and 32 by reference under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
Boards of Conciliation or to an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission provided for by 
an Order in Council of June 6, 1941, P.C. 4020 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1941, p. 613-4, and 
October, 1941, p. 1210). Sixty-eight disputes 
were terminated by return or replacement of 
workers and two were unterminated at the end 
of the year. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GazeTTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with particulars 
as to the nature and result of each dispute. 
Karly in each year a review of the previous 
year has been given, including statistical 
tables analysing the data, and since 1912 
including a ‘complete list of the disputes on 
record during the year. As the monthly 
statements in the Lasour GazeETre are neces- 
the annual 
review constitutes the revised record for the 
year. A special report on “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada, 1901 to 1912”, issued in 
1918, contained a complete list of strikes and 
lockouts for that period with analytical tables. 
The annual reviews in the Lasour GAZETTE 
have brought the lists of disputes and 
analytical tables down to date each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazerrr, February, 1931, included 
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summary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
government departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure 
uniformity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In _ the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and_lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 


A strike or lockout included as such in the 
records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 
A separate record of such disputes involving 
less than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in 
the Department. Although not included in 
the statistical record, such disputes are 
mentioned in the Lasour GazmeTtTe at the time 
of their occurrence. During 1941 there were 
26 such disputes, involving 625 employees, 
causing a time loss of only 131 working days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 


being used with reference to either. involved is given. In disputes which involve 


TABLE I—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1941 











Disputes in existence during year 








rer ol 
er O : 
disputes All Industries Coal Mining Meer Ane ce 

one begin- oal Mining 

Spots Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss 
Shi & ber of | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
ear dis- em- | workers | working dis- workers | working dis- workers | working 
y putes | ployers| involved days putes | involved days putes | involved days 

TO) 26 Rese 97 99 285 24,089} 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329) 730,768 
MOQ Bea: cia alernlecae-s 124 125 532 12,709} 203,301 3 510 10,120 122 12,199 193,181 
HOOSIe Gos. de04 171 175} 1,124 38,408} 858,959 df 5,410} 173,441 168 32,998} 685,518 
TIO oe See ae 103 103 591 11,420} 192,890 4 184 792 99 11,236] 192,098 
TOS), Sear tae 95 96 332 12,513) 246,138 10 5,564] 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
HOOGMNE eh oiys a 149 150 965 23,382} 378,276 13 4,549} 146,622 137 18,833} 231,654 
MOO he coins ee ae 183 188 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 175 25,070} 417,318 
NGOSVHe ea. ccs ar 72 76 178 26,071} 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530} 689,971 
HOOQMER fs cae ktw ae 88 90 372 18,114} 880,663 13 8,618} 720,180 He 9,496; 160,483 
TRON)" Sena: 94 101 1,233 22,2038} 731,324 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253) 246,324 
ph hae alae 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94. 19,395| 307,764 
TID. Se i Mee 179 181 1,321 42,860] 1,135,786 2 2,243 107, 240 179 40,617) 1,028,546 
IDE} (eee 143 152) 1,077 40,519] 1,036, 254 4 4,837] 562,025 148 85,682) 474,229 
TON es aaa 58 63 261 9,717} 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 60 7,217; 210,050 
TOI es Lene 62 63 120 11,395 95,042 9 BSS 11,907 54 8, 642 83,185 
HOM Grea oecelsaas 118 120 332 26,538} 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15, 268 164, 427 
NOU eee scciss 4: 158 160 758 50,255] 1,123,515 21 17,379} 584,890 139 32,876} 588,625 
1S a hoe ERR 228 230 782 79,743} 647,942 46 22,920} 130,696 184 56,823) 517,246 
NOON See... a 332 336] 1,967] 148,915} 3,400,942 20 10,130} 383,659 316} 138,785) 3,017,283 
TOADS eae eae 310 322| 1,374 60,327) 799,524 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199} 699,604 
TOP chute eae 159 168} 1,208 28,257] 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801} 1,017,596 
ICDA 6 Soe: es ae 89 104 732 43,775} 1,528, 661 21 26,475} 795,548 83 17,300} 730,113 
HO DSR i oases 77 86 450 34,261] 671,750 23 20,814} 299,539 63 13,447} 372,211 
TKO VA re 64 70 435 34,310) 1,295,054 15 21,201) 1,089, 484 55 13,109} 205,570 
1ODB es 4. sca 86 87 497 28,949! 1,193,281 17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277| 153,005 
192 Gore hiner ecs oe 75 77 512 23,834} 266,601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389} 231,408 
OD TENe ae eleva pe 74 480 22,299} 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
MDA 5 ee ees 96 98 548 17,581] 224,212 14 5, 033 88,000 84 12,548; 136,212 
OZ Gears es tora 88 90 263 12,946} 152,080 8 3,045 6,805 82 9,901 145,275 
OSOnaeee eee se 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 
10 kA ae See ec 86 88 266 10,738) 204,238 9 2,129 1AR523 79 8, 609 192,715 
ICED): Se aa ill 116 497 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850} 122,234 
NOS SIRS sees ccke.ce 122 125 617 26,558} 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530) 284,528 
LOR eee an. 189 191 1,100 45,800} 574,519 26 11,461 91, 459 165 34,339} 483,060 
IED. ae tooo 120 120 719 33,269] 284,028 17 6,131 61,032 103 27,138} 222,996 
193 Gap er. As../he 155 156 709 34,812} 276,997 22 8, 655 56, 766 134 26,157; 220,231 
TORY 8 eee ee 274 278 630 71,905} 886,393 44 15,477; 112,826 234 56,428} 773,567 
HOSSaee cee. 142 147 614 20,395} 148,678 25 5, 054 21,366 122 15,341 127,312 
TE, cece one 120 122 243 41,038} 224,588 48 31,102} 111,274 74 9,936} 118,314. 
OA eee 166 168 894 60,619} 266,318 65 31,223 68,734 103 29,396) 197,584 
OA ete) ol oak 229 231 658 87,091} 483,914 45 38,136} 109,069 186 48,955) 324,845 

Motales a. 5,450] *5,593| *27,497|/*1, 488, 118)26, 737, 965 *745| *427,084| 9,785,246] *4,850|*1,011, 034/16, 952,719 


ee eS ee 


* In these tables figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901-1941 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF 
WORKERS 
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LOSS IN MAN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR, 1901-1941 
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large numbers of shops or factories, clothing, 
fur, furniture, etc., or building construction 
jobs, logging and fishing operations, etc., only 
the approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, 
and with increasing experience in dealing with 
the subject it is believed that the statistics 
indicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the 
number of employees directly involved in the 
dispute from time to time so far as known 
and not replaced. The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information was available, the numbers in- 
directly affected, if important, have been 
shown in footnotes to Table X, which is a 
detailed list of the strikes and lockouts during 
the year. The workers indirectly affected in 
each dispute are those in the establishment 
who are unable to continue work because of 
the stoppage but not participating in the 
dispute. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes, previously recorded, as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 
Such disputes are listed in a paragraph in 
the monthly article on strikes and lockouts 
for a period up to one year after their 
removal from the table of current strikes. 

Information is available as to the following 
dispute of this nature still on record at the 
end of 1941: truck drivers and helpers, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, one employer, October 7, 1941, 
to December 31, 1941. Information is also 
available as to the following disputes carried 
over in the list from 1940 but removed during 
1941:—hotel chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., 
one employer, July 19, 1940, to September 15, 
1940, lapsed September 15, 1941; taxicab driv- 
ers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, September 
23, 1940, to November 30, 1940, called off 
September 2, 1941; packing plant employees, 


Toronto, Ont., one employer, September 24, 
1940, to November 30, 1940, called off October 
22, 1941; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one 
employer, October 8 to November 30, 1940, 
lapsed November 30, 1941; and truck drivers 
(highway), Toronto, Ontario, etc., one employ- 
er, November 11, 1940, to January 31, 1941, 
work obtained elsewhere by March 31, 1941. 
The following dispute also occurred during 
1941: Seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 


River, five employers, April 11-17, 1941, to May 


31, 1941, called off July 5, 1941. 


Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932, in 1934 and again in 
1937, 1939, 1940 and 1941, time loss was greater 
than in the other years since 1925. In 1919 the 
time loss due to general strikes is shown separ- 
ately. In Manufacturing considerable time loss 
occurred in metal manufacturing in 1919, 1920, 
1937 and 1941; in clothing (including textiles, 
furs, boots and shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 
1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1939 and in 
1940; in cigar manufacturing in 1901; in print- 
ing in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924; and in saw- 
milling in 1931 and 1932. In Construction time 
loss was considerable in 1912 and 1919. In 
Transportation, etc., there was considerable 
time loss only in 1901, due to a strike of track- 
men; in 1903 due to a strike of railway clerks 
and freight handlers throughout western Can- 
ada, and a strike of longshoremen at Montreal, 
with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; and 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. In Other Industries considerable 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen in 
1901, to strikes of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of employees 
were successful or partially successful in 1901, 
1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 1980, 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1940 and 1941, but were unsuccessful in 
1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919, a large per- 
centage of the workers who were unsuccessful 
were involved in the general strike at Winnipeg 
and in general strikes in other localities in 
sympathy with it. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1941 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over at 
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the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903, 
1929 and 1934. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all disputes as well as 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss, is given. In addition to these data, the 
number of disputes in existence during each 
year in coal mining and in industries other 
than coal mining is given, along with the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures reveals 
that a few disputes in coal mining in some 


years account for a large proportion of the 


workers involved and for a still larger propor- 
tion of the time loss resulting. 

Table II, an analysis by workers involved, 
shows that over one hundred _ disputes 
involved less than 100 workers and a total of 
4,589 workers, causing time loss of 21,557 
days, while 35-9 per cent of the disputes in- 
volved between 100 and 500 workers, a total 
of 17,474 and causing 99,536 days time loss 
or 23 per cent of the total for the year. There 
were 16 disputes which involved over 1,000 
workers, a total of 48,401, causing time loss 
of 246,410 days which was 56°8 per cent of 
the time loss for the year, proportionately 
almost the same as in 1940. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss, shows 
that 171 out of 231 disputes caused time loss 
of less than 1,000 days and less than ten per 
cent of the total for the year, while 40 per 
cent of the total was due to strikes which 
caused between 1,000 and 10,000 days time 
loss. Four strikes resulted in time loss be- 
tween 10,000 and 50,000 days, a total of 87,875 
days or 20:3 per cent of the time loss for all 
disputes, while two disputes caused 50,000 or 
more days time loss, nearly 30 per cent of 
the total. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that 153 disputes, 66 per cent of all, lasted 
less than 5 days but involved over 55,000 
workers and caused nearly 25 per cent of 
the total time loss for the year. Twenty-one 
disputes lasted over 15 days, of which only 
8 extended over 25 days. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that the greatest time loss was in Ontario, 
with 55-1 per cent of the total due to 107 
disputes and over 30 per cent of- workers 
involved in all disputes. The time loss in 
Nova Scotia was 100,810 days, which was 
23:2 per cent of the total, due to 44 disputes 
which involved 45 per cent of the workers 
affected by all disputes. In Quebec the time 
loss was 51,833 days, only 12 per cent of the 
total in all provinces and for the other 
provinces the figures were comparatively 
small except in New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia each-of which had between 
two and four per cent of the total time loss 
for Canada. 


Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that 47-4 per cent -of the time loss for the 
year was in manufacturing, chiefly in the 
metal products industries. Mining had 44-2 
per cent of the total time loss, 191,689 days, 
of which 78,000 days was due to a strike of 
gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., for union 
recognition which was not terminated until 
February 11, 1942, in favour of the employers, 
and caused additional time loss of 58,000 
days in 1942. One strike of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia caused time loss of 42,000 days 
and another, the result of the first, caused 
9500 days time loss. This dispute followed 
the signing of an agreement by the union 
executive officers without a reference to a 
vote of the miners, as was the custom, 
though in accordance with the union con- 
stitution. This was followed by a “slow 
down” in work by a very large percentage of 
the miners from July to September when the 
cost of living bonus was increased. There was 
considerable time loss in the textile and 
clothing industries but much less than in 
1940. The time loss in construction which 
includes shipbuilding was considerably greater 
than in recent years but only three per cent 
of the total for all industries. In work 
included under “Service” there was consider- 
able time loss, 13,399 days, due chiefly to 
strikes of beverage dispensers and hotel and | 
restaurant employees. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and 
results, shows that the predominant cause as 
is usual was to obtain increases in wages, 
there being 89 strikes involving 23,976 workers 
for this cause alone and 24 strikes for 
increases in wages with other changes. Nearly 
half of these were partially successful, nearly 
20 per cent were successful but 30 per cent 
were unsuccessful. No disputes were recorded 
as due to changes in hours alone. The cause 
next in importance was for recognition of 
union, there being 34, nearly twice as many 
as in 1940, and the time loss due to such 
strikes was 126,334 days as compared with 
100,696 in 1940, and these strikes involved 60 
per cent of all workers who struck for this 
cause. Most of these disputes resulted in 
agreements with committees of employees. In 
seven cases the strikers were successful but 
in six were unsuccessful. There were eight 
strikes for the “closed union shop”, employ- 
ment of union members only, and five of 
these were successful. There were 14 other 
disputes as to other union questions. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that 67 out of 
the 231 disputes recorded were settled by 
direct negotiations between the parties, 55 by 
conciliation and 32 by reference under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Twenty- 
seven of these last were in manufacturing, 
17 being in metal industries, and 4 in con- 
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struction of which three were in shipbuilding. 
In nineteen of the disputes settled under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
various Orders in Council the resumption 
of work had been brought about by con- 
ciliation. Fifty-four disputes were terminated 
by return of workers, in some cases pending 
negotiations, most of these being in coal 
mining, and in other cases without securing 
their demands. In some of these cases some 
of the workers had been replaced. Fourteen 
disputes were recorded as terminated by re- 
placement of workers, this being the deciding 
factor, but in most of these there was also a 
return of workers not replaced. Two of the 
disputes were unterminated. 

Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number 
of disputes commencing during the month, 
as well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 


putes in progress, with the total time loss 
by months. Prior to 1980 the largest number 
of disputes was usually in May or June due 
chiefly to strikes in the building trades but 
since 1930 there have been comparatively few 
disputes in the construction industry. During 
1941 the number of disputes increased in 
April to 35 and was not reduced materially 
until October but the number of workers 
involved was highest in May and in July. 
At the end of the year the number on strike 
was unusually high owing to the strike of 
gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., and this 
accounted for the large time loss in November 
and December although it had been high 
since April, the highest figure being in 
September. In 1940, time loss was highest in 
April, May and June, and the number of 
workers involved was highest in April. 

Table X is the list of strikes and lockouts 
in existence during the year with details as to 
causes, results, dates, etc. 


TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1941, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 





























Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
PAO OVET aces fois st ras cetera rete tok eee etepe d shaldle state apace 16 6-9 48,401 55-6 | 246,410 56-8 
SOO and nnder AL O00 Saranac cecteccsrctetee ote hos Shes atts ete eee 23 10-0 16, 627 19-1 66,411 15-3 
LOO INdeT th DUOS ce acc cee ee Reisen ook ffs tore Ghee Braye 83 35-9 17,474 20-1 99,536 23-0 
BOPANG Ungerer OO cine «ate te rR MRRP GAreeTS 6 aise: os-) edo 41 17-8 2,874 3-3 14,910 3-4 
{Q;and-under.- 2450 .)< Se Caen eee aaa. LAN eek. oc 61 26-4 1,671 1-9 6,453 1-5 
Whderiil Ogee n: ooh eames Poe ote fe ad aac Uf 3-0 44 0-0 194 0-0 
f font eee Rae Shes See Une Ta ae Oe oe a 231 100-0 87,091 100-0 | 438,914 100-0 
TABLE III.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1941, BY TIME LOSS 
Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Man working days lost Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number fe) working of 
otal total days total 
50,000; andvovercde: £5 ss8% 2c.ui: « ins. settee: sateen. «webs seus 2 0-9 6,500 7-4 | 128,000 29-5 
LO-O0Oanelamders50) 000N cea. nee tes ae reas eck e a 4 1-7 16,449 18-9 87,875 20-3 
AHOOO ancdiunder: 10; 000. ee dak s/s ects etree rsistetere arate orem wuss 54 23-4 43,522 50-0 | 176,610 40-7 
HOO andgunder +1; 0005: Sich. beerie ss teen: 6 tate oes 32 13-8 9,280 10-7 21,643 5-0 
100 and under BOO. An cg Re a Reena tis asa 72 31-2 7,993 9-2 17,161 3-9 
Under S100; Sirti. aon es. Dee es tee Beene eee 67 29-0 3,347 3-8 2,625 0-6 
TPOCAL Fast hes aaes SO ee See Ee Tene 231 100-0 87,091 100-0 | 433,914 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1941, BY DURATION : 
Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year........... 4 1-7 2,879 3-3 78,950 18-2 
25 dayaianuiovers. weer... Meee BORG GC ESE Ie oes Sees 8 3-5 1,431 1-6 37, 685 8-7 
DOB YS NG UN CET 25 ah Jaci Sos kis. 5 eles Behe 3 SRO TS: 4 1-7 633 0-7 11,750 2-7 
AGA yer ana Under 20). Saveses sete doe tomer te ee cote eter 9 3-9 5,050 5-8 68,305 15-7 
iPidaye andiunder LOg.iseA cers Sead calaeel. bine ese oae Saat eel 10 4-4 2,419 2-8 25,910 6-0 
POAVS GUC UNC Sr 1 Og pe et aos dere cedeciticare Reichs = resis 43 18-6 19,491 22-4 | 103,709 23-9 
Ander OdaAyS<, cod. cee. nee. eee ee ee 153 66-2 55, 188 63-4 | 107,605 24-8 
SOLS Soy ie, oct ane arte et eayaevem ick Peat ses 231 100-0 87,091 100-0 | 483,914 100-0 
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TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1941, BY PROVINCES 
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Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
ENGR CO Hao Lyne RY EIREE oa Ga novo aiglagain = Sito “laikEs ales 44 19-0 39,386 45-2 | 100,810 23-2 
ormCoa Ward Lslancd ee tiny scence vaattncse «oars orcas 1 0-4 30 0-0 60 0-0 
Nereis ITS WAC LON cin tried oe icitate scitevtetatels wists o.ctevie ercisincts,s 18 7:8 3,877 4-4 16,227 3°7 
CS OS REN ree 2 ho SR SPU IOI PANE SON I 38 16-5 11,832 13-6 51, 833 12-0 
ARTO coe Ee GL oaks cee homer eine ai nina eae 107 46-3 27,979 32-1} 238,894 55-1 
1 ieSet HO) OF Gaal A aed RG Some 4 ae ne da Oo the ap eee ee 2 0-9 163 0-2 1,014 0-2 
PIC LLC WLI ee eae ee eee chores eee reestee i cilia 28S scat tars al [Para cavatetsietaget | eee imaicva ahatedl celarat chacs leiee'|\insBeaaieretotane milters aYe octeeataue 
PAperta..: .cicceeee BER 1) Pec dR, Bettie Ge aaa Taner) i prey arate 8 3°5 1,451 1-7 10,479 2-4 
Dap eev COON toh all on G Mate 2 Rewer ears ewes nes HAA Nnieitah desea tial cetera 14 4°8 sft! 2-0 9,007 2-1 
Wal ovat Weare roviAy gues ewe ene eu cea ok Gone mettre my tenes oo 1 0-4 510 0-6 4,590 1-1 
PP Se NTO v UCI, Me desl Mi as. tote cee Me eS RO Ate deb en Oe 1 0-4 150 0-2 1,000 0-2 
"BOTH Se A Aaiciahae Tae ek OS caine Baie semis Saree Ba 231 100-0 87,091 100-0 | 483,914 100-0 
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Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Industry Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total ays total 
PE IMT RUNET G6 Pe) Lo hier, gales Mes euinat saint wks ner iiea akan as henge eyealnn an ghen dase Inns claus Peay s MB ie |r hema eam 
re Le ee i ak Ache h ect Urges cai aa" oe Yee are 1 0-4 300 0-3 4,000 0-9 
Hishing and Trappim@: 5.5... 2... ec ee ese wees ee ak [S eee epee eee lee go fete ces Lec [ lala cies ees Prd eer adine dace ee rere. 
*Mining, etc..............-. eee erg MS Aer iene cere etme 48 20-8 41,476 47-6 | 191,689 44-2 
seicciric Light and Powers. 0... ccs. ree ee ore [oe eh [soe eae ges faaes peels e/a ee vem set] Sapam see afler depres 
WYATNPACCULING ont oe ea os koe este eo oe cor temrae 127 55-0 36,730 42-2 | 205,845 47-4. 
Wereta ble toms, ClO. ton se aace caisesme see depo sieineee oe 5 2-2 691 0-8 3 0-7 
ise HL PUGET B55 cna teme Dosis. crs dhe «ein half nia > acre alo a food's tal Smee y qed Ae] Be em inks as Gael arg paceman | ato ietebee va 
Ie TOCOCUCUSEE okie once nis Bats vise enim ere seers obese 5s 1-3 441 0-5 205 0-1 
PATI TI Ey TOOLS Se etesvarerer ps oe are en ae cw ota arae ate gt Sone Th orton lec nera need 5 2-2 1,247 1:4 4,745 1-1 
Bootsand snoess(leather)... 8s .Ger heirs oton bes ee ee 4 1-7 272 0:3 1,280 0-3 
Fur, leather, and other animal products...............-... 5 2-2 534 0-6 1,633 0-4 
Se Textiles, clothing, Ctes...ccss 0% o0n om et ee ate eaten cee eee Me ou 16-0 5,564 6-4 37,339 8-6 
TP iyo GNRUGIE oz) oss Cpare sip Swen OPIS CMON AO ewe Oo ear wees Reece 3 1-3 476 0-6 565 0-1 
ember an dpi Dis 1N et Se sek b icuy roe rem nente oe pg ee eaieyele 4 1-7 217 0-3 2,892 0-6 
Nish wOOd, DLOCUCUS Me fete te ah te cities Sse cee sail mee 14 6-1 1,930 2-2 9,756 2-2 
Net aloOrOGUCts: mebuiiey Waonee | telstra ne acy ee bis. eke tte Sih 16-0 24,330 27-9 | 186,623 31-5 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc...................5: 6 2-6 457 0-5 , 280 0-3 
Miscellaneous PrOGUCtSa tm oc cia ome «eee siniees o.com 4 1-7 571 0:7 6,427 1-5 
S@ONSUrUCHON fe... . Hei sceceen ees La HARP RE ir $8. 27 11-7 5,889 6-8 13,997 3°2 
Bail dings ances tmuChuLel we ach .i-/s cielt sian cewunere.« ale pe nina oe 13 5-6 3,384 3-9 9,365 2-2 
TRUE Niacin @ CcothO AN Oo lite Ad ODED OC seer hea Paley Seieaeacer (etre Bee SUR e eo sala ils -oueceto Sh oe PRIN E vaeeccs | ere eee nce eee a ees 
SP DULIGING 'ssc «karen Aaa errs Sve esters erent tere ereea 4 1-7 1,108 1-3 e358 0-3 
i ys oR xn Ss OME EEE RE ReaD [eV ew er thes Pome hee emd ss owe edt an 5 eels ok Sed Sb keen cs ha eal 
WS si po ctabe ML MP sa. Bache centre ince ASe oh ID GN 2 0:9 231 0:3 2,009 0-4 
Pana Gr hOUr, WATERWAY 6 foe sc de ole soles nnn one ce te OR Lon Ren nd Re faees tiye Se cP GBa oe die eafak accle adds epee ge eae boise es neiae 
MIG SCOLI SCOURS He ey nein het theae tua anaes, aretate usa teyousisyeselt = ara wkede.e, ae 8 3°5 1,166 1-3 1,288 0-3 
Transportation and Public Utilities...................... 13 5-6 1,566 1-8 4,224 1-0 
Steam railwawsk alone se one oul ooeeieiiotios «Det nt oa tenn 3 1-3 355 0-4 390 0-1 
AIEGtRICVAILWAV BS. seam cick Gets Se nies soit ve asjatesces! pphote are Eee 1 0-4 176 0-2 880 0-2 
Wiaber transpOnbaviONs.. of fect ence ot cic rier otabetnee ere oni nies: if 3:0 956 1-1 2,154 0-5 
Local and highway transportation.................+..0065 2 0-9 79 0-1 800 0-2 
Tolearaplis ane telephones. .... 06... sm sas on vines eno liiecs appear cae en nefes sap ecole rene cnet [ocenencnee [agate cwee bei swnndene 
REECE Y) BING CAS. becint ee cre ss BLE hen wo ore we wh [Fe vg Ma fern weinars Mow amn eared ee [e oivlesotwe de [gues ne valle es bigaie ee 
INA COL ATCC Sere ee ett ite RE Soe Se oe tac meen sesi nell tie sesyeieictenmns [tesstntecatmatas Sal crecare eis nhs ail eeverefere's she ll ste tbs ofc leletee flee: «0s: n icuahe rah 
FUER OMS Arik cae cries ube Moti etp ies atoecr eee oh arene scree. 4 1-7 193 0-2 760 0-2 
Set TER OO MM ee ee wre Sct etre oe oo ee EiTrll Peaide ea Sttstpetuosoterehe feral] cieretec> puske o,6\|[esecabte eerste | leeetere. ee wieroieifia = icsimiertae 
SEWN COM at a ohh as rats ons Bie o eates 4 che epots omens etna os li 4-8 937 1-1 13,399 3-1 
San rer CINNITELS UP ALLON (ace, «c/tele es the/ ochre,» lage Gooey ate Sta ol eke gees + 1 0-4 7 0:0 35 0-0 
Tera areee VOTE Lo, oe scans MRR woes 0 Sites MME itv, dette Bred tone ee =ebokencn IO tigers SS cls fee aiioniee dei uci chaser ci oe caer Poe Meare one 
(Cretomrand Tepail. sis. .m ss ts ke ee oe Ree cee ae 1 0-4 35 0-1 1 0-0 
IS NSIMOSE ANG DOLSONA Is. 5.80.5 scere/ale Mets = ake = oho hars Bo leiele oi eyelets = 9 4-0 895 1-0 13,346 3-1 
OAS, ae OR SR te a Ons a eS ae pee a eee ed ee ee (ety es (Sc 
STO UHL este ies eo Ae cate eee ee ote lone ne 231 100-0 87,091 100-0 | 433,914 100-0 


__* The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service in under Public Administration. 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1931-1941, BY MONTHS 
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Number of disputes beginning in month 

































































Month at SEW SESE tt ee 
a 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
SONUSEY. <o eeess< 7 7 a 5 23 10 4 13 18 10 5 12 
Reprusny .a.c. se 6 13 6 15 2 8 11 7 5 11 6 
Maren s).5.. cent 4 3 7 20 8 15 19 12 4 10 12 
STAN ae arate 9 4 4 13 10 10 32 10 6 15 30 
May Af 7 13 23 20 10 29 9 11 19 30 
ENG ee ck omens 8 11 9 18 9 12 27 17 8 12 28 
LW Se miela center 4 20 7 22 19 11 33 at 9 21 26 
RU USGS ae Setter 6 6 18 18 10 29 31 17 17 20 28 
September....... 12 8 17 10 12 17 25 6 14 13 24 
Octoberwern.cse: 7 11 10 13 8 15 22 25 21 21 18 
November....... 7 10 18 11 10 11 22 5 8 10 8 
December.... -.. 8 11 8 3 2 13 10 5 7 9 7 
R “al ——— | | | | —::._— eee ee — nn nn nn —. a —— 
Year...... 86 111 122 189 120 155 274 142 120 166 229 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month 
193. 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Januaryccenis es 9 12 8 25 10 5 17 23 12 7 14 
Mebruaryens -. jae: 9 18 8 24 8 8 18 9 8 13 9 
Merch eee. uae 6 9 12 29 13 15 21 14 7 12 13 
SNe bis. Maina news 12 9 4 22 1 17 37 14 6 19 35 
May 14 13 15 32 25 14 46 15 13 23 34 
RUNES tee 14 16 13 24 15 15 Al 22 13 14 32 
UL estes coneenres 9 29 9 32 26 13 41 16 10 21 29 
SANIBUISG ceeden) fa: 11 17 21 31 18 36 43 22 18 22 35 
September....... 17 15 23 20 18 27 32 15 17 15 29 
Octohers ts sae: 17 16 13 19 16 19 32 32 27 22 23 
November....... 12 12 20 15 16 17 27 9 14 13 12 
December....... 14 12 16 8 8 20 17 8 12 10 9 
ican pis ae *88 S116 AS *i91 *126 *156 *278 *147 *122 *168 231 
oe EEE a a 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month ee ee a 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
JANUAPY..sse52 688 665 388 5,546 4,832 175 4,820 2,042 1,164 732 1,610 
February.......- 1,756 3,422 4,446 3,896 3,071 Hy) 1,547 1,818 2,599 1,618 
March 125 679 1, 234 4,755 2,989 2,872 5,586 2,103 424 1,775 1,108 
WWorilads . ces E> 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 999 11, 696 2,795 315} 12,629) 20,004 
BY reece es: 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,325 3, 658 6,035 1,090 3,519 8,327 5, 462 
DUNG oa seats 637 3,129 2,770 2,980 4,740 956 3, 688 1,897 1,746 4,826 6,918 
al yer ec 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 3,322 4,048 5, 624 1,012 4,415 8,563} 21,500 
PAMOUST os elect steer 679 3,089 2, 204 8, 245 5, 143 9,576] 15,315 2,134| 10,623 6, 894 8,878 
September....... 3,498 2,422 6,622 2,192 3, 852 4,187 5,558 915 7,434 2,746 8,352 
Octobertic ase 759 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 4,849 2,494 5, 649 8,102 4,718 
November....... 477 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 407 2,920 2,339 3,769 
December....... 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 2,216 133 839 903 3, 088 
Ger ioe 10,658] 22,938] 26,348] 45,610} 33,269}  34,762| 70,540] 18,569, 40,866] 60,435] 87,025 
Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
Month 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
January ..ce-¢ les. 768 1,117 598 5,736 4,832 225 6, 185 3,868 1,336 916 1,676 
Mebruaryoas. a 2,066 3,630 4,521 4,910 1,551 3,071 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 
Marenycnoc ace say 1, 635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 
ADEN srs eerccaisee 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909 1270 2,871 315 13,839! 20,460 
IMG Vibe ce aren cust 1,184 1,823) | 1,580 5,950 5,923 3,928) 10,393 1,741 3, 728 8,590 5,975 
APUG Ss Wiles laces 1,068 4,006 3,097 3, 184 5,531 1,060 7,531 2,516 2,355 6,837 7,547 
Ul vist eicrten ss fess 836 6,291 1,834] 11,463 6,339 4,082 7,083 1,428 4,420 8,063 225170 
VRVEAV ES iat gees cicae 847 4,612 2, 603 13, 268 5, 684 9,864 18,556 People, ial eps! 6, 923 13,314 
September....... 3,694 3,458 6,996 5,572 4,303 6,554 Wook 2,132 8,190 3,057] 10,773 
Oetober te ...0- 3,044 2,388 1,101 5,998 2,360 2,158 6,571 37280 6,496 8, 130 5,511 
November....... 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 tabi 1,768 6,277 675 4,863 3,657 4,740 
December....... 1,258 2,854 3, 902 340 431 2,995 3,851 267 1,666 953 5, 688 
Wearrnyr 0 *10,738] *23,390} *26,558] *45,800] *33,269| *34,812| *71,905| *20,395| *41,038| *60,619| *87,091 
Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
Month 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
PANUBLY ace x erat 7,558 8,280 6,250} 44,142} 22,105 999} 64,850) 29,287) 10,472 5,962 3,508 
February.......- 10,431 10,452} 54,730} 30,169] 16,315) 20,577) 17,347 8,575) 24,098} 12,749 7,126 
Marches cceeccc. 25,026]: 15,969} 15,692) 88,642) 12,844] 17,144) 34,345 9,391 9,982} 14,940 3,670 
Ayprile Seon eer ua 19,314; 28,517 2,270} 72,146} 19,472} 14,424) 124,039) 16,449 1,361} 64,914) 77,036 
Vee dei see ened 14,045} 30,565] 11,798] 31,284) 33,024) 28,712) 53,818) 12,589) 16,732) 51,122) 22,397 
JUNO dane 17,724] 40,186} 387,500) 31,689) 42,140 3,310} 60,322] 12,672 8,616] 28,827) 39,284 
IU Yemen wore set 5,627) 40,186 9,090} 71,763} 52,118) 44,987) 67,587 9,768} 12,445) 21,186) 48,859 
ATE USUac ture cree. 9,192} 51,815] 17,285) 75,660) 29,588) 72,034) 296,676] 12,745) 32,298) 13,821] 33,569 
September....... 22,907 7,992] 38,274) 59,490} 26,506} 32,577) 41,288) 16,268) 17,546 6,476] 82,463 
Octoberie..sce 35, 450 9,554, 18,141) 50,244) 17,983 11,644; 50,616) 17,295) 83,724) 17,949] 19,693 
November....... 21,315 2,338} 51,040) 17,415 8,781] 18,344) 42,007 6,409} 36,351 15,222} 41,764 
December....... 15, 649 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3,152} 16,245) 33,498 2,230} 20,963 3,150) 54,545 
Wears. te 204,238] 255,000| 317,547| 574,519| 284,028] 276,997) 886,393| 148,678] 224,588] 266,318] 433,914 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not 
being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries During 1941 


The accompanying tables give the prin- 
cipal figures as to strikes and _ lockouts 
in certain other countries since 1919, as com- 
pared with Canada, showing the number of 
disputes (strikes and lockouts), the number 
of employees involved in stoppages of work 
and the time loss in man-working days. All 
countries for which this information was 
available were included in the tables pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazmerTrsz, March, 1940, 
page 234. The countries included in the 
tables published below are restricted to those 
for which additional information was received 
since March, 1940. Throughout the year the 
latest available figures (including those from 
annual reports) for each country are given in 
a monthly article in the Lasour GazerTr. 

Methods of compilation of trade dispute 
statistics vary greatly with various countries. 
In some countries figures as to strikes and 
lockouts are published separately, but, where 
possible, they have been included together in 
the table here given. In some cases the 
number of strikes and lockouts shown for a 
year is the number beginning during the year, 
in other cases it is the number ending during 
the year and in still other cases it is the 
number in existence during the year, includ- 
ing those carried over from the previous year 
with those beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties; 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing the numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number 
directly and indirectly involved according to 
the method adopted by the country con- 
cerned. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some 
length. Most countries revise their figures 
when additional facts are brought to light, 
even though such revisions may necessitate 
changes in statistics published a considerable 
time previously. ; 

In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries, published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Very few countries with the exception of 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the United 
States give particulars as to individual strikes 
in their official publications. Where informa- 
tion as to such disputes appears in this annual 
article or the monthly article in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, it is obtained chiefly from newspaper 
reports. It should be roted, in this con- 
nection, that the amount of material on labour 
matters appearing in the press is dependent 
upon its relative importance in comparison 
with other events occurring at any given 
time. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of disputes which began during 
1941 was 1,241, as compared with 922 in the 
previous year. The number of workers in- 
volved in all disputes in progress during the 
year was 359,800, and the time loss 1,075,000 
man working days. 

The great majority of disputes during 1941 
involved only small numbers of workers and 
there were no disputes of outstanding import- 
ance. Among the principal disputes during 
the year were the strikes of 25,000 apprentices 
in the engineering and shipbuilding industries 
in certain districts in Scotland and at Belfast, 
Barrow and Manchester, which occurred dur- 
ing different periods between the end of Febru- 
ary and the first week of April, and resulted in 
a national agreement governing the wages of 
apprentice engineers. 


Australia 


During the early part of September about 
40,000 textile workers in Victoria and New 
South Wales were on strike in protest against 
the wages award made by the Arbitration 
Court. Work was resumed September 18 and 
the dispute referred again to the Arbitration 
Court the terms of whose decision, reached 
October 3, were not published. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates show the number of 
strikes beginning during the year 1941, as 
4.212, with 2,355,815 workers involved in dis- 
putes beginning during the year and a time 
loss of 22,923,374 working days for all disputes 
in progress during the year. 

The most important disputes during the 
year occurred in the coal mining and metal 
manufacturing industries, including — ship- 
building. 

Following failure of the bituminous mine 
operators and the union to agree on terms 
of renewal of their agreement in the Appala- 
chian area, about 318,000 miners went on 
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strike April 1, for increased wage rates and 
the elimination of the 40 cents per day differ- 
ential between northern and southern fields. 
The stoppage continued until the end of 
April, when through the intervention of the 
President of the United States and the 
National Defense Mediation Board work was 
resumed by the majority of miners on April 
30 and May 1, and by the others within a 
few days. The increase of $1 per day in the 
basic day wage was granted, and later the 
southern operators agreed to a further in- 
crease of 40 cents per day, making the basic 
day rate for both northern and _ southern 
fields $7 per day, with a signed agreement 
for two years. 


Bituminous coal miners in Alabama, num- 
bering about 20,000, were on strike from 
September 2 to 7 for a new agreement based 
on the Appalachian agreement; work was 
resumed on the latter date and the dispute 
referred to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Another stoppage occurred from 
October 20 to 24, when an agreement was 
reached based on the findings of this board, 
providing for an increase of 25 cents per day 
in addition to an increase of $1 granted under 


the temporary agreement last May; other 


questions were also settled. 


Among the bituminous coal miners on 
strike during April were those engaged in 
“captive mines”, that is mines owned and 
operated by steel companies for their own 
use. These miners returned to work under 
a verbal agreement to concur with the 
Appalachian agreement except for the union 
shop clause and negotiations on this point 
continued without success during the summer 
until September 15, when a strike was called 
and 43,000 miners stopped work in “captive 
mines” in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. At the request of the National 
Defense Mediation’ Board, work was resumed 
September 22, for a 30-day truce pending 
settlement by the board. Proposals of the 
board were not accepted and another stoppage 
occurred October 27, involving 53,000 miners, 
including this time 8,000 from the captive 
mines of Alabama who continued on strike 
after the settlement of the strike in the 
other mines of this state on October 24. Fol- 
lowing conferences of the parties, with the 
board and the President of the United States, 
work was again resumed October 30. A 
majority decision of the Board recommended 
_ the adoption of the Appalachian agreement 
without the union shop clause. This decision 
was rejected by the union and the strike 
resumed November 17, and many sympathetic 
strikes took place at commercial mines as well, 
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involving an estimated number of 115,000 
miners. On November 24, at the request of 
the President of the United States, work was 
resumed and the dispute referred to a special 
arbitration board, whose decision would be 
binding. On December 7, a majority decision 
of this board awarded the union shop in the 
captive mines. 

A one-day strike of 90,000 anthracite coal 
miners in eastern Pennsylvania on May 19 
resulted in a compromise agreement providing 
for wage increases and a vacation with pay. 
Between September 9 and October 8, about 
25,000 anthracite coal miners in the same 
district were involved in a strike in protest 
against payment of increased union dues. 

Plants of the International Harvester Com- 
pany (a farm equipment manufacturing com- 
pany) in Illinois and Indiana were involved in 
a strike which began January 17 for recogni- 
tion of the union as a bargaining agency and 
other demands. Within a few weeks after the 
strike had started at one plant, the other 
plants with more than 15,000 workers in all 
became involved. Work was not resumed 
until. March 31, pending a recommedation for 
settlement of the dispute by the National 
Defense Mediation Board. Final settlement 
had not yet been reached in January, 1942. 

At West Allis (near Milwaukee), Wisconsin, 
7,500 employees of the Allis Chalmers Com- 
pany (an engineering plant) were on strike 
from January 22 to April 7 over alleged 
favoritism toward non-union men and members 
of another union. Through the National 
Defense Mediation Board the agreement 
reached provided for an impartial referee to 
arbitrate all disputes including discrimina- 
tion or favoritism. 

A strike in one department of the Ford 
Motor Company plant in Detroit on April 1, 
extended the next day to the whole plant 
involving 85,000 workers and later indirectly 
involved 40,000 in other plants of the com- 
pany which were closed due to lack of 
materials from the first plant.. The strikers 
demanded union recognition and no discrimina- 
tion against union members. The National 
Labour Relations Board ordered an election 
and work was resumed April 11. The election 
held May 21 showed a large majority for the 
union, the United Automobile Workers of 
America. Negotiations took place, and on 


June 20 an agreement was signed providing for 


a union shop, check-off of union dues, 
arrangement for settlement of disputes by a 
shop steward system and joint appeal boards, 
wages at least equal to the highest in the 
industry, and other provisions. 

Machinists in certain shipyards in the San 
Francisco district in California, were on strike 
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from May 10 to June 26, involving at one time 
about 10,000 workers. The strikers were seek- 
ing wage rates and overtime pay higher than 
in the master agreement for all shipyards on 
the Pacific Coast, but returned to work on its 
terms. 


When a shipbuilding company at Kearny, — 


New Jersey, refused to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the National Defense Mediation Board 
for a “maintenance of union membership” 
clause in the agreement, 15,000 employees went 
or strike August 6. On August 23, the Presi- 
dent of the United States issued an executive 
order that the plant be taken over and oper- 
ated by the Navy Department, and work was 
resumed. 

In an attempt to have a separate union for 
their own work recognized rather than being 
required under closed shop agreements to 
maintain membership in more than one of 
several trade unions, welders in Pacific Coast 


shipyards began a strike on October 22, which 
later involved 12,500 workers including those 


‘indirectly affected. Some welders in metal 


working shops and in construction work also 
took part in the strike. After appeals by the 
Office of Production Management, the welders 
voted November 5 to return to work pending 
a conference for settlement of the dispute. 
A plan suggested by the Office of Production 
Management in conference with the various 
trade unions but without the welders, who 
refused to attend due to alleged discrimination 
against some of them, was rejected and a 
national welders’ strike called for December 9. 
This threatened strike was called off after the 
outbreak of war on December 7. The dispute 
was not, however, settled and two further 
strikes of several-hundred welders occurred, 
one on December 20 and the other on Janu- 
ary 30, 1942, in shipbuilding and aircraft fac- 
tories on the Pacific Coast; in both cases, work 
was resumed within a few days. 


* STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1941 











Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
NOL Rs PES ea SS 336 148,945 3,400, 942 
TAEDA U Naat ict Geer aes ecaone 322 60,327 799,524 
TODA IE oon i SER REISE ache 168 28,257 1,048,914 
PD e arc Reece thd eee 104 43,775 1,528, 661 
QDS. | Sea crete idan 86 34,261 671,750 
TOD BARE Fel Lene ee os 70 34,310 1,295,054 
LO 2D in Pew eera ss. «attest 87 28,949 1,193,281 
NOD ORF oes remy earete eek 77 23 , 834 266, 601 
UDA DAE Se EE Se 74 22,299 152,570 
NOD Sines peeevees 6 ts 0 eee 98 17,581 224,212 
APA ek eg oe aie Pa ae 90 12,946 152,080 
HOS Ome ys sea sae acne 67 13, 768 91,797 
TORS + eae eet, See oe 88 10, 738 204, 238 
TO i ae eA aa ae teen a a 116 23,390 255,000 
OB BIR as Ae aan RA he 54 125 26,558 317,547 
OSA he tar eee eis es 191 45,800 574,519 
OS OMeee es ares cathe 120 33, 269 288, 703 
19S Gyan sees rae k 156 34, 812 276,997 
OS Cees ike «hte ors neg 278 71,905 886, 393 
AOSSeher arn oe eee 147 20,395 148, 678 
AOS Oy eee ite: scent onsite 122 41,038 224,588 
1 xed’ ee MSS Ome ere 168 60, 619 266,318 
LOSI io ee Se ee 733} 87,091 433,914 
1941—January......... 14 1,676 3,508 
February....... 9 1,819 7,126 
March. 13 1,189 3,670 
ADE eke don: 35 20, 460 77,036 
NERY wires Tee 34 5,975 22,397 
UNG Me aktach hase 32 7,547 39, 284 
SITUS Se tae es 29 22,170 48, 859 
AU STIStH aes ee 35 13,314 33,569 
September...... 29 10,773 82,463 
Octobera... toe 23 Sou 19, 693 
November...... 12 4,740 41,764 
December...... 9 5, 688 54,545 
ARGENTINA (i) 
IOUS cere cn ars ott 5535 fe aG!'* 367 308, 967 3,262,705 
19208 cee aa ee eae nS 206 134,015 3, 693, 782 
DOD Nene hanes aes erate rade 86 139,751 976,270 
1S Ret, Sila SE oe en 116 4,737 150, 894 
1 OS iis Mae loknd Sisters ene 93 19, 190 895, 842 





Number Time loss in 
Year _ of Workers | man work- 

disputes involved ing days 

ARGENTINA (i) 

1924 eee cep ee 77 277,071 1,268,318 
1925 i ree ree 89 39, 142 125,367 
1926 acy. 35 We oh ts oe 67 15,880 287,379 
102 (citer teers 2 ere 58 38, 236 352,963 
192822 ee eee 135 28,109 224, 800 
1920). nein coy vont a 113 28,271 457,022 
L980 cee eee eee 125 29,331 699, 790 
19313)... Petes... See 43 4,622 54,531 
1932 patest ee cog eee 105 34,562 1,299,061 

1033 eee te eee ere ae 52 3,481 44,7 
1934 ee ete Ce 42 25, 940 742, 256 
VOSS neice cs. eee ee At 69 52,143 2,642,576 
193 Gee eee 109 85, 438 1,344,461 
LOST es ee 82 49,993 517,645 
1 Ok MIE Re eee SE ae 44 8,871 228,703 
T930H Re a eee 49 19,718 241,099 

AUSTRALIA ¥ 
(c) (e) (f) 

1010 )ioeand). ape 2 460 100,300 6,308, 226 
1 O20 so ee ee 554 102,519 1,872,065 
1991) . 20). Aes. 624 120,198 956, 617 
1929s aor so eee See 445 100, 263 858, 685 
19030 ee wre eeer eee 274 66, 093 1,145,977 
1924 safer’ Oe ees ee 504 132,569 918, 646 
LOO De titer, ceo eater 499 154,599 1,128,570 
1920 Se ne ee. 360 80,768 1,310, 261 
1027 ten. ars. Syomary 441 157,581 1,713,581 
LO DR: Save es ea wane 287 82,349 777,278 
1929¢2, 4 eee, 4 259 88, 293 4,671,478 
19802 2. QRS atest 183 51,972 1,511, 241 
LOST ots eae neh eae 134 34,541 245,961 
19320) ORS. Fase 127 29,329 212,318 
1.933% 340A. SuerWaee eeu 90 26,988 111, 956 
1G34 ore ce erietens cates 155 46,963 370,386 
1935: Ree Leer. 183 44,813 495, 124 
[O03 Gree ee ete ee et 235 57,118 497, 248 
OST tn oe fee ter ar 342 92,121 557,111 
LOSSsreeper ae. ASL. 376 132, 480 1,337,994 
1 it eee a eee 416 143, 228 459, 154 
1940 er ee eee 850 178, 939 17507, 252 
1941—I1st quarter..... 113 37,820 114,590 
2nd quarter..... 129 36, 607 141, 220 
3rd quarter..... 350 125,056 557, 693 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1941—Continued 








Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
EIREe 
(a) (g) 

NODS ets aa: 1 20,635 1, 208, 734 
TCR sob ORE eee i 104 16, 403 301, 705 
ORS i Ce ee ea 86 6, 855 293,792 
MOZGMMEENA | cette octee | 57 3,455 85,345 
LODE, «5 SR es ee eae 53 Papi 4 64,020 
Oe) IR ee a 52 2,190 54, 292 
ODOM NHS S ceria assheme 53 4,533 101,397 
LOSOMEMIS Gr | ng sour 83 3,410 77,417 
GE ics, Le ae 60 5,431 310, 199 
HO SAMIR fers. 1 cei ove eho 70 4,222 42,152 
ICES). at Eee een 88 9,059 200, 126 
TES L: 5 ee Cee eae ae 99 9,288 180, 080 
GB: = ie inet ae 99 9,513 288,077 
IVES: Seo ae 107 9, 443 185, 623 
1CBHE ks 60 RR ene 145 26,734 1,754, 949 
NOS Cee aeee accused Sun exon 137 13,736 208, 784 
OS Sas son 3h aus vier bs 99 6, 667 106, 476 
GAO Me oe a Nevclnca chases 89 Cantelo 152,076 


GRrReEAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


(a) (f) 
TKO G) . 1 Al Se eae, SR iso 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 
OY. Se 3 ie be 1,607 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 
LOD IMR Nee te eee 763 1,770,000 | 85,870,000 
OR. 2S Se anes 576 556, 000 19, 850, 000 
NOPE). eo. ae eee 628 399, 000 10, 670, 000 
HOA eee eet Boe 710 613, 000 8,420, 000 
LOD, JF olen ee eee oe 603 441,000 7,950, 000 
CEG. ae 323 2,734,000 | 162,230,000 
OD Pe A ER. SENS XY 308 108, 000 1,170,000 
HODRM eR Re ielas | Se 302 124,000 1,390,000 
(O29 ers. cee 431 533, 000 8, 290, 000 
LOS OMIM N.S h0-3. 6.55 Fine oh 422 307, 000 4,400 000 
WORT ait eS eae OS ene 420 490, 000 6, 980, 000 
1S). 55 n 389 379, 000 6,490, 000 
TOSS MANA. ths oS. Ge ok 357 136,000 1,070,000 
kth 471 134, 000 960, 000 
ORS. ota a A 553 271,000 1,960, 000 
OS GME ns Me corel «sn os 818 316,000 1,830,000 
TORY. eeccesaedieee ae tated 1,129 597, 000 3,410, 000 
OR. kay Gaara eee 875 274,000 1,334,000 
ISO. 7a eee 940 337, 000 1,356,000 
TGV) bapa ve ee ec 922 299, 400 940, 000 
IGS eles. ; 1,241 i 1,075, 000 

Cc 
1941—January......... 64 13,300 24, 000 
February 60 13, 100 23 , 000 
Wranc@her wa: sac 121 63, 400 285, 000 
ADE T Abe soot 97 45,700 187,000 
I Eee eee ete 113 31,700 74,000 
ANTES, Oe ines 82 28, 200 89, 000 
Atl bigs oe ee nO 60 16,500 25, 000 
PAUIDUS bata. 2-5 4 iets 94 « 22,100 44,000 
September...... . 135 30, 600 93,000 
October? .. nt ee 145 34, 800 96,000 
November...... 111 46,300 72,000 
December...... 76 22,400 37,000 

Britiso INDIA 

(c) (g) 
Qe he ton ot 396 600,351 6,984,426 
ODER Pe... ee, 0. 278 435, 434 3,972,727 
Os. 5 9 Gane ee ae 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
LOD Aer. eke OAS, 133 312,462 8,730,918 
LO QBS. kt 84 1 6), 134 270, 423 12,578,129 
WG ZOMeeer ee. 128 186, 811 1,097,478 
LOD TR ee as tReet 129 131, 655 2,019,970 
MOD Baers bs = Sek os 5 be 203 506, 851 31,647,404 
LO DORM eS. as ss 5 141 532,016 12,165,691 
LOBOMMRTS Races cls. 148 196,301 2,261,731 
IGE Cee eee ree 166 203, 008 2,408, 000 
OBR, div Oe ee 118 128,099 1,922,437 
BORER eek? es. otek: 146 164, 938 2,168, 961 
1S oe ee 159 220, 808 4,775,559 
IED, 6 5.5 cen 145 114,217 973,457 
OS Oeers Aan: tacckots sls ts 159 169,029 2,358, 062 
NOON as ee acs 379 647, 801 8,982,257 
LOSSAMERRR tears Ss 399 400,075 9,198,708 
ICR An ee 406 409, 189 4,992,795 
1940—I1st quarter...... 128 273,990 4,003,016 
2nd quarter..... 101 268,580 2,474, 263 
3rd quarter..... 49 70,976 856, 494 





Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
New ZEALAND 
(b) (f) (f) 
IDOE: fe. sty Sete steele 45 AS 030) \i5. sacs ay ete 
TO 205A Sere 9 eee eee 77 15, 138 54, 735 
192 D eehivc-stnt ei ee, Saw 77 10, 433 119,208 
O22; Bees eal eae ee 58 6,414 93,456 
1923): 4-H xs. chaed bate 49 7,162 201,812 
1924 2 sc scoaas Setben 34 14,815 89, 105 
1925ti7 Ae oe Re ee 83 9,905 74,552 
1026. erin fe tien ee 59 6, 264 47,811 
1927 FORO) ck BES Sie 36 4,384 10,395 
1928)4 Be s..  ee Oe 41 9, 822 22,817 
1929: 298..5.'.. 4. ree eee 49 7,831 26, 808 
1930. See... a ee 45 5,632 33,230 
LOST eae SAR FEO 24 6,356 48,486 
1932 OER Ae 2.) et eee. ao 9,335 108,528 
1935) See. ke as 16 3,957 111,935 
193.4) 2008 ..ye ee ar ey 24 3, 733 10,393 
1935), Heh Ses ke eee 12 DR eas: 18,563 
IGS Gare imr eter 43 7,304 16,980 
LOS TRS Aer ea ett tis 52 11,411 29,916 
19S Site aceon £4 8k %.. 72 11,388 35,456 
1939 tedhos e Biwrdee: 66 16,082 53,801 
L940 5x: ederadl ie eed. 57 10,475 28,097 
1 lee a Nae eaine a he tale A 90 15,566 26,542 
c SourH AFRICA 

(a) (g) 
199 Pe hte Wx aba 47 23,799 537,138 
VOQOR RIL: Nop Se eee 66 105, 658 239,415 
LOZ 5 eae oe eats ooh ee 25 9,892 112,357 
1922 > Rea. os cee a 12 29,001 1,339,508 
1920S ai Fe Le ee 50 740 
NE. Waal seb-at antes oe: chews 7 1,856 10,129 
1925 8905 Se ee. 0 0 0 
1926. wae. eet Se 3 768 890 
OD (See ees eee cae 12 5,158 9,126 
TODS Ea rr. = erie tees 10 5,746 10,535 
ODOR eerie, Re ee cee X 10 2 S005 nee see 
OS Oe Ace eee 12 5,050 2,600 
LOSES ees Sete Pek 3 19 6,278 54,575 
CBD aes ee ee 12 4,011 26,034 
193Re oe Ne Vere. ee, 10 1,585 16,081 
1934 petra: oe trae eed 12 2,379 52,132 
LOB OR cu. ce. terre ahs ace 17 2,367 19,564 
19SGF IR See Sane eee 20 2,198 5,009 
1937s soo. ae past Se. 33 5,906 27,329 
LOSS ris. Scodclee ee 20 3,798 4,070 
19S OLR ca erase oe. 20 4,871 4,246 
1940-5 se5. « Seren seek 23 1,849 6,475 

SWEDEN 

(d) (g) 
LOO eras wales oa ire ae. 440 81,041 2,295,900 
1 ESPN PRS i a nee a i 486 139,039 8,942,500 
QD ee Pee é 347 49,712 2,663,300 
LOD Dien sees. . Nea hires 392 75,679 2,674,580 
LOD ate cera eats, ents 206 102, 896 6, 907,390 
MD eG reba 261 23,976 1,204,500 
19D DR ek serasne see tee 289 145,778 2,559, 700 
1926 rer eres ex5t ce ee 206 52,891 1,711,200 
192 (Reaper oe ce mes 189 9,477 400, 000 
1O2B REA... Saat: Shades 201 71,461 4,835,000 
19298 . crt deer. ces: erences 180 12,676 667, 000 
1930 Meee towers 261 20,751 1,021,000 
193i SORIA Oe: 193 40,899 2,627,000 
1982 5h Be ates SA nie 182 50, 147 3,095,000 
JOS SUE rea atyaitien Bone 140 31,980 3,434,000 
1934 hy tas ae. ae, 103 13,588 760,000 
1935) Seeks, weenie Bec: 98 17, 189 788, 000 
19300 roe es 60 3,474 438,000 
193% 9A Rk 67 30, 904 861,000 
LOSS eoraet. ce eee 85 28,951 1,284,000 
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a 
Number Time loss in Number Time loss in 
Year of Workers | man work- Year of Workers |} man work- 
disputes involved ing days disputes involved ing days 
UNITED STATES 
(a) (a) (c) (a) (a) (c) 

EOL: sei eit coon rye neste crs 36500 W400 S4.Gall cries aster LOD Jearrae othe temeameniraie: 4,740 | 1,860,621 | 28,424,857 
LODO 2% Caen 3,411 15463;:004 icc. 6 oa eee TOSS eal eee ke cre De hike 688,376 9,148,273 
TODD ie or coker tts : D385 |. 14009; 240, nei cestet ees 1,170,962 | 17,812,219 
a PENS ee eS AS ae 1,112 10612: 5020 es seane one 576, 988 6,700, 872 
TORS ee coe be Meee tae = 1,553 756,084 15 (aca: eae (h)2,355,815 | (h)22,923,374 
TOQ4 he De), Le 1,249 654-C41. geo. eee 91, 706 662,770 
[925 PRO ce ee cet 1,301 ADS AIG) ie ne ca ce eee 71, 866 1,134,099 
1926 HE 30) es Gino ee 1,035 320.502) | etme eee 116, 829 1,557,903 
LOD Ts Rises bracts tors ais 707 329,939 26, 218, 628 ADP Steeastetee 402 511, 548 7,114,387 
TODS rae oe, etree ate a 604 314,210 12, 631, 868 Ys. Soe wake < 461 326, 158 2,201,774 
1900 ei. & Setters 921 288,572 5,351,540 JUNG ee cee 356 142,589 1,504, 128 
MOBO meet cerats be ceveeke tsi 637 182,975 3,316, 808 Jitikye:.; Pen rere 5 434 142,378 1,312,520 
AOSD ete otc. cc eee: x 810 341,817 6, 893, 244 AUPIIS tin san eeer 462 211,388 1,809, 968 
WORD eas deste terse 841 324,210 10,502,033 September...... 460 283,929 1,935, 435 
1IQ33 8s erase teers OMe 8s 1, 695 1,168,272 16,872,128 October ses seek: 411 196,923 1,911, 702 
GRE YARD ork. Gabry 6 1, 856 1,466, 695 19,591,949 November...... 250 224,270 1,344, 295 
LOS SAE A ia coc eee eres = 2,014 tlh, 2135 15, 456, 337 December...... 138 26, 231 434,393 

L9SGReewess eter 2 hia 788,648 | 13,901,956 
(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in period. (ec) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method 


of counting disputes not stated. 


(e) Directly involved only. 
stated whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 


(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not 
(h) Preliminary figures. (i) Strikes only. 


POST WAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES 


|‘ the April edition of Personnel Journal, 
published by the Personnel Research 
Federation, New -York, an article by George 
B. Galloway gives the digest of a survey 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund of 
post war planning in the United States. 
The report from which the digest is made 
describes the work of a number of commercial 
firms and trade associations actively making 
plans for the post. war period. 

In the report, which is entitled Post War 
Planning in the United States, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, New York, describes the work 
of 35 government agencies, 33 private agencies, 
11 industrial and financial organizations, 16 
trade associations and 7 rail, highway, water 
and other transportation agencies now actively 
engaged in post war planning research and 
says that further investigation undoubtedly 
would reveal more. Much of the research is 
still in the planning stage. The report catalo- 
gues the leading agencies, lists and classifies the 
projects each has under way and includes a 
bibliography of current books, pamphlets and 
articles on post war planning. 


Government Agencies Planning 

Among the major federal government 
agencies covered in the report is the Board 
of Economic Warfare. The Board is now the 
central agency in the federal government for 
post war planning in the international field. 
It is intensively engaged in dealing with the 
economic phases of the war itself, such as 
the allocation of lend-lease materials and the 


export of foodstuffs to friendly nations, etc. 
The Board even in this work is giving 
thought to long-run implications for the 
world after the war. 


In the United States Department of Labour, 
a Post War Division has been established 
in the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
Division is studying such subjects as current 
and post war labour problems of communi- 
ties having a large expansion of war indus- 
tries; general dislocations in the labour 
market likely to follow the end of the war; 
size, age, composition and training of the 
nation’s labour force; how workers spend their 
money; and pbdtential future demand for 
various types of consumer goods. 


The Division of Research and Statistics 
under the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has retained Professor Alvin 
H. Hansen of Harvard University as special 
economic adviser. Subjects being studied 
include probable changes in American trade 
resulting from post war developments; possi- 
bilities of federal and state aid in stimulating 
urban redevelopment and housing; federal- 
state local fiscal relationships; and interna- 
tional economic relations, particularly in con- 
nection with the Joint Economic Committees 
of Canada and the United States. 


These and other agencies are actively 
studying post war problems in the United 
States and their activities are reviewed in 
the report. 
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COMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF MALE PERSONS IN CANADA 


Order Announcing Registration Every Two Weeks of all Unemployed Men 
Between Ages of 17 to 69 Inclusive 


N May 20, the Director of National 

Selective Service announced at a press 
conference that in order to meet the increas- 
ing man-power needs of industry, and to 
enable the placing of every employable man 
to work as soon as possible, an order had 
been issued by the Minister of Labour making 
it compulsory for every unemployed man 
between the ages of 17 to 69, inclusive, to 
register for employment. The order became 
effective on June 1, and all men unem- 
ployed on or after May 381 must register 
within one week of becoming unemployed and 
must renew their registrations at least once 
every two weeks during any period of unem- 
ployment. Men living within five miles of a 
city, town or village in which an Employ- 


ment and Claims office of the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission is situated. will reg- 
ister in person at such an office. Men living 
outside such areas will register in person at 
the nearest Post Office. 

“We are approaching a tight labour situa- 
tion, and labour shortages are reported from 
many sections of Canada,” Mr. Little declared. 
“Yet we are aware that there are still unem- 
ployed men in this country. At present we do 
not know how many unemployed there are, 
how many of them are employable, what 
occupations they are fitted to undertake, nor 
where they are located. We must know these 
things to handle the task of fitting the men 
to jobs. 

“Tt is unreasonable to allow an uncontrolled 
condition to force women into industry while 
bread-winners are unemployed. Housing, 
transportation and other factors enter into the 
problem of directing men to employment, but 
such factors cannot be considered except in 
the light of what manpower is available and 
where it is available. 

“To win this war, every bit of available 
strength has to be utilized. We recognize that 
many men who have sincerely wanted to 
work have not been able to get work, and 
we intend to end that condition as fast as our 
information and the machinery of administra- 
tion can permit it. But we must know some- 
thing about men before we can put them in 
jobs. We also must have co-operation from 
the employers in telling us where the jobs 
are going to be—anticipating their needs and 
telling us. We earnestly request employers to 
list their current and future needs with the 
Employment offices. 

“We also recognize that there are men who 
are able to work, who are in areas where work 


is available, but who have not voluntarily 
taken steps to fit themselves into the picture. 
When we know who they are, what they can 
do and where they can be most useful, we 
believe they will recognize their responsi- 
bilities. 

“In this respect, it is important to realize 
that to be unemployed does not mean to be 
without income or without support. Men who 
are not gainfully employed or occupied, no 
matter what their status or condition other- 
wise, must register. Gainful employment, while 
Canada is at war, means that every man who 
is able to work should be working at a job 
which contributes to the winning of the war, 
even if it means working at a job which 
merely releases another man for heavier war 
tasks. There are able-bodied men in Canada 
who have not needed to seek employment 
because of fortunate circumstances, or who 
have been able to retire while still physically 
fit. As it becomes necessary, employment will 
seek such men out, and we believe they will 
assume their share of Canada’s job as we are 
able to reveal vacancies which they can fill. 


“We intend that those who need work should 
get it first. We also plan to have everybody 
doing his fair share when he is needed. That 
is our objective, to be attained as quickly 
as the need arises and as rapidly as our 
facilities and information permit us _ to 
achieve it. 


“The registration of unemployed men will 
be an important step toward completion of a 
much-needed inventory of our manpower. On 
March 31 the registration of employed, through 
employers, was completed, and this informa- 
tion is rapidly being analysed. No registra- 
tion of unemployed was taken at that time, 
but with the forthcoming registration we will 
have now a picture of manpower, both em- 
ployed and unemployed. By registering as 
they become unemployed, men will record 
the change of status on the records of the 
Employment offices, providing information of 
available unemployed in every district and 
giving the Employment office a record of 
labour changes in each place of employment. 
As it becomes necessary to provide greater 
guidance to labour’s movements, or to obtain 
faster or more exact recording of labour 
changes, additional provision will be made.” 


Text of Order 


Under authority of Order-in-Council PC. 
1445 of 2nd March, 1942, the Minister of Labour 
hereby makes the following order: 
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1. Every male person shall register for em- 
ployment when, after May 31, 1942, he is 
unemployed or not gainfully occupied, unless 


(a) he has not reached his sixteenth birthday, 
or ; 
(b) he has reached his seventieth birthday, or 


(c) he is a student in regular day-time 
attendance at a school, college or university, or 


(d) he is confined in an asylum for the insane 
or the feeble-minded, or a penitentiary, or 
prison, or a hospital or a home for the aged and 
the infirm, or 


(e) he is subject to the provisions of the 
Essential Work (Scientific and Technical Person- 
nel) Regulations, 1942. 


2. Every male person required by this Order 
to register for employment shall register within 
one weels after May 31, 1942, or within one week 
after the date-on which he becomes unemployed 
after May 31, 1942. 


3. Registration for employment shall be made 
on forms to be provided by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and shall be made 

(a) at an Employment and Claims Office of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, if the 
person lives either in, or within five miles of, a 
city or town in which there is such an office, or 

(b) at the nearest post office, if he does not 
live in, or within five miles of, a city or town 
in which there is an Employment and Claims 
Office of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


4. Every male person required by this Order 
to register for employment shall renew his regis- 
tration at least once every two weeks while he 
remains unemployed or not gainfully occupied 
on forms to be provided by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

Dated at Ottawa this nineteenth day of May, 
nineteen hundred and forty-two. 


(Sgd.) Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE RULINGS IN REGARD TO 
. RESTRICTED OCCUPATIONS 


First of Series of Explanatory Notes Issued by National 
Selective Service 


ee 


HE National Selective Service, Depart- 

ment of Labour, has issued the first of 

a series (Circular No. 1) of Explanatory 

Notes, dealing with interpretations arising out 

of P.C. 2250 re “Restricted Occupations”. The 
following is the text of the circular: 


RE: Orper In Counciy 2250 “Restrrictep 
OccuUPATIONS” 


1. Twenty-one to Thirty Age Group 


’ If a man who is over twenty years of age 
and under thirty-one years of age and is 
either 

(a) Single, or 

(b) Widower without dependents, or 

(c) Married subsequent to July 15, 1940, 
applies for a permit, careful consideration is 
necessary, unless 


(i) there are special meritorious circum- 
stances, or 

(ii) the man is going into an occupation 
to further the war effort, or 

(11) he is going into service which, in the 
judgment of the selective service 


officer is essential even though classi- 


fied as a restricted occupation, or 

(iv) there are domestic circumstances 
(such as a sick dependent) or other 
compassionate considerations which 
justify issuance of a permit. 


No permit is needed if such a man presents 
a certificate of discharge from full time service 
in any branch of the armed forces, or presents 
proof that he has been examined for service 
in any branch of the armed forces and has 
been found medically unfit. 


2. Work after School Hours 

No permit will be needed for young men 
entering into casual employment where the 
work is done after school attendance or on 
school holidays during school sessions’ pro- 
viding the person engaging in such work 
attends day school during the time he is not 
working and providing the person in question 
is under twenty-one years of age. 
3. Students’ Summer Holidays 

In respect to students seeking employment 
during the summer holidays, the policy to be 
followed will be that of giving permits limited 
to the duration of the school, college or uni- 
versity holidays. If these young men are 
needed for munitions work they should be 
directed to such work rather than be allowed 
to enter a restricted occupation by. permit. 
A permit should not be given to a student 
who normally follows agricultural pursuits 
(for example, a farmer’s son) if he is needed 
on the farm. If the refusal of a permit to 
a student would mean that he would be pre- 
vented from securing employment the permit 
should be issued. 
4. Subsidiary Employment 

No permit will be needed for men engaging 
in a restricted occupation if such work is 
subsidiary to their regular occupation, pro- 
vided it is carried on as part-time work. 
5. Casual Employment 

For the present no permit will be required 
covering casual employment, which is irre- 
gular, in a restricted occupation for a period 
not exceeding three days in any one calendar 
week for the same employer. 
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6. Age Limits under Seventeen or over Forty- 
five (2-1A) 

This sub-paragraph provides for the 
presentation of a birth certificate or other evi- 
dence that the person is not of the ages of 
seventeen years to forty-five years inclusive. 

In interpreting this clause follow the rule 
that the person must prove that he has not 
reached his seventeenth birthday or has reached 
his forty-sixth birthday. 


7. Rejection because of Physical Unfitness 
Medical rejection from any branch of the 
three armed forces will be considered as 
warranting the acceptance of restricted occu- 
pation, even though the standard of fitness 
may not be the same in all three forces. 


8. Permits Limited to Six Months 


For the present, as a general rule, permits 
should not be granted for a period of more 
than six months. 


9. Refusals of Permits must be in Writing 


Where an applicant is refused a permit the 
refusal should be in writing with a clear state- 
ment of the applicant’s right to appeal. 


10. Local Labour 
sideration 


The labour situation existing should be a 
factor in considering all applications. If an 
application is made by a person to enter a 
restricted employment and it is clear that 
his services are not at the time required in 
essential industry, a permit should be granted 
fairly freely especially if he is outside the 
twenty-one to thirty age group mentioned 

" above. 
11. No Job Avatlable—Special Consideration 

No permit should be issued to an applicant 
who does not establish that there is a job 
open for him. However, where the personal 
circumstances indicate that the applicant 
would be granted a permit if a job were 
available, the Local National Selective Ser- 
vice Officer may provide the applicant with 
a letter stating that if he obtains a job within 
thirty days of the date of the letter a permit 
will be issued to him. 


12. Applications for Permits 

Order in Council P.C., 2250 provides that 
the person to apply for a permit (see para- 
graph 2, sub-paragraph 2) shall be the person 
who wishes to enter into restricted employ- 
ment. However, where it is not reasonably 
convenient for the employee to do so, or in 
cases of mass employment, applications may 
be taken from the employer on behalf of the 
employee. An advantage of having the em- 
ployee apply is that contact with him would 
give the Selective Service Officer a_ better 
opportunity to determine whether he could 
be used to better advantage elsewhere. 


Con- 


Situation—Special 


13. War Industites—Special Consideration 
The schedule lists a number of occupations 
which are restricted in all industries including 
war industries. However, where it is clearly 
established by the prospective employer that 
the industry is engaged to a considerable ex- 
tent on war work and the services of a male 
in one of the occupations listed are urgently 
required, a permit may be granted. 
14. Provincial Government Employees 


Permits are not required for employment 
by provincial governments. 


15. Transfers, within the same Organization 


An employer will be allowed to transfer any 
employee who was in his employ on March 
23, 1942, from one occupation to another within 
his own organization, providing he is not 
being transferred permanently (or for a con- 
siderable period) from a non-restricted to a 
restricted occupation. 

16. Wholesale or Retail Trade (See Schedule) 

“Occupation in wholesale or retail trade” 
shall be interpreted to mean employment in 
enterprises engaged mainly in the handling of 
products already manufactured or processed. 


For example: 

(a) The manufacture of ice is not a re- 
stricted occupation except in so far 
as provided in Section 1 of the 
schedule. 

(b) Drug Stores—All the staff of drug 
stores are considered to be engaged 
in retail trade, and consequently per- 
mits are required. Further consider- 
ation may be given to the question 
of apprentice or graduate pharmacists 
but, in the meantime, permits must 
be obtained but shall be granted freely. 

(c) The dairy industry and ice cream 
manufacturing plants are not re- 
stricted industries except as provided 
in Section 1 of the schedule. 

(d) Milling of flour and allied products 
is not a restricted industry. 

(e) Line Grain Elevators are not a re- 
stricted industry. 

17. Manufacture of Clothing 

Textile Products—The manufacture of cloth- 
ing is considered to be a restricted occupation 
in the production of textile products. 

18. Flax Processing Mills 

Local mills processing flax in the primary 
stages which do not manufacture linens shall 
not be considered as restricted industries. 

19. Cost Clerks and Student Accountants (See 

Schedule ) 

Cost Clerks and Student Accountants are 
considered as being included in Section 1 of the 
Schedule and, consequently, must obtain a 
permit before accepting employment in that 
occupation. 
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20. Entertainers and Musicians 


In this field it is necessary to distinguish 
between contracts for service as an employee 
and contracts for service as an independent 
contractor. Very often the member of an 
orchestra is an employee of the leader, but 
the leader makes engagements as an inde- 
pendent contractor. Permits are required for 
the acceptance of employment as an em- 
ployee in this field, but not for the acceptance 
of engagements as an independent contractor. 
For example: A salaried violinist cannot 
transfer from one orchestra to another with- 
out a permit, but the orchestra leader does 
not need a permit to transfer the whole 
orchestra from one hotel to another. 


Most concert artists are not employees. 


Many troublesome cases in this field may 
be settled by reference to rulings 4 and 5 
above, dealing with supplementary and casual 
employment, 

21. Employment through Unions 


Certain unions (such as the Typo- 
graphical Union, for example) have agreements 


with employers that men, when required, will 
be obtained from the Union, and in order to 
give service certain men are carried on the 
union strength and are sent out on call to 
different employers as substitutes. 


Local Selective Service Officers should estab- 
lish close working arrangement with unions 
having such agreements in order that the 
terms of the agreements may be carried out. 

Unions should be encouraged to keep on 
file with the office a correct list of substitutes 
and if a satisfactory understanding is reached 
permits may be issued to such men for a 
stated period permitting their employment by 
various employers with whom the union has 
agreements. 


22. Special Groups of Certain Racial Origin 


Certain groups, because of racial origin, are 
not eligible for enlistment and further have 
difficulty in obtaining employment in war in- 
dustries. In such cases permits allowing them 
to enter restricted occupations are quite 
justifiable. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN FACTORY WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc., New York, has published a report 
(Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 41) entitled 
Women in Factory Work. As stated in the 
introduction to the report the fundamental 
cause of the study and report is the condi- 
tion revealed in two statements. 


(1) Well over 1,000,000 new workers will 
have to be added to the labour force during 
1942. 


(2) It is expected that approximately 
200,000 men will be drafted into military 
service every month. 

New workers, the report declared, will have 
to come very largely from three groups— 
men over 45, boys under 20, and women. 
Many of the older men who are not already 
employed are unsuited physically or tempera- 
mentally for modern factory employment, 
while boys will be liable for military service 
as soon as they become 20. The attitude of 
whatever governmental agency is finally 
charged with responsibility for the mobiliza- 
tion of labour will, no doubt, be similar to 
that expressed by General Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, who recently 
said, “The Selective Service System will 
expect a gradual but constant substitution 
(in industry) of women for men who are fit 
to fight.” It thus seems evident that both 
the condition of the labour market and 


governmental policy will dictate that a 


majority of the new workers needed will be 


women. 


The attempt has been made in the study 
to present all the information at present 
available which will be of interest or assist- 
ance to executives who plan to employ women. 
in factory work that previously has been 
performed by men. British and German 


experience, in so far as it is applicable, is 


drawn upon, and the opinions and experi- 
ences of qualified operating and _ personnel 
men in the United States, gathered through 
interviews and plant visits, are reported. 
Because only a relatively small number of 
women have yet been employed for war work 
in the United States and the draft has not 
cut very deeply, most of the persons inter- 
viewed felt that their opinions and procedures 
were subject to radical alteration, the report 
states. 


The report is divided into fourteen main 
sections under the following headings: Plan- 
ning for Women’s Employment; Mobiliza- 
tion of Women in Great Britain; Types of 
Work Women Can and Cannot Do; Recruit- 
ment; Selection; Orientation; Training— 
British Experience; Supervision; Compensa- 
tion; Absenteeism; Hours of Work and 
Fatigue; Clothing; Structural Alterations; 
The Problem of Mixed Sexes. 
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WARTIME SHIPPING IN CANADA 


Situation in Regard to Speeding Ship, Construction and Servicing of Ships 


S INCE the construction and servicing of 

ships is of first importance in the war 
effort of the United Nations, and _ since 
Canada’s part in that program is of major pro- 
portions and developing rapidly, the factors 
that enter into the shipping situation in this 
country are reviewed herewith. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada falls 
into three geographical divisions, viz—the 
Pacific Coast, the Atlantic Coast and the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes system. Since 
in each of these areas there is a different set 
of factors and conditions governing the local 
situation, these are dealt with separately. 


Continuous Operation of Pacific Coast Yards 


On the Pacific Coast, after considerable 
negotiation by the Minister of Labour, there 
was agreement by all the managements and 
nine of the eleven unions involved that in 
order to speed up the production of ships 
work would proceed in seven-day continuous 
operations on the basis of a formula submitted 
by the Minister. The formula agreed upon 
was in three shifts arranged as follows: 


Daily Hours 


Shift worked 
First. . 8 hours 
Second .. . 7 hours 40 m. 
Third.. 7 hours 10 m. 


Each man to work six shifts per week, 
having one day’s rest in seven. 

The background of the ship-yard situation 
on the Pacific Coast was summarized in the 
following statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in a press release on May 15: 

In order to speed up the production of 
ships, 1t was suggested that the ship-yards of 
the Pacific Coast should work continuously. 
The matter was discussed with the Minister 
of Labour who developed a three-shift formula 
for a seven day continuous operation in the 
yards, the men to have one day’s rest in 
seven. 

The Minister made a flying trip to the 
Coast and conferred with the managements 
and the unions involved. All of the manage- 
ments agreed to the plan and the repre- 
sentatives of the unions promised to dis- 
cuss the formula with their memberships. 

The Minister was advised that nine of the 
eleven unions had accepted the plan, but 
that the Machinists’ and Blacksmiths’ Locals 
had rejected it. These two unions have less 
than 1,000 members combined out of approxi- 
mately 15,000 employees in the ship yards. 

The Minister exerted every effort to 
persuade these two unions to accept the 
formula agreed upon by the majority of the 
employees and the nine unions appealed to 
the Machinists and Blacksmiths to conform 
with the plan but they still declined. The 
Minister then sent an appeal by wire, which 


was endorsed by the nine unions, and which 
was published in the Vancouver Press. The 
Machinists and Blacksmiths still refused to 
comply. 

The managements began to implement the 
Minister’s formula, but on the first week end 
of operations under the plan the Machinists 
and Blacksmiths absented themselves from 


Time Off Time Worked Time Paid 
for meals per week for 
30 min 48 hrs 50 hrs 
20 min 46“ 5 
2QO0innnis AS if 54 “ 


the yards, while members of all the other 
unions came to work. 

The Minister then conferred in Ottawa with 
G. S. Lyons, International Vice-President of 
the Machinists’ Association who had just 
returned from the Pacific Coast and was fully 
apprised of the existing conditions. Mr. 
Lyons, in a letter to the machinists’ local, 
urged its members to co-operate with the 
Government in its effort to speed up the 
production of ships. 

But on the following week-end the Ma- 
chinists and Blacksmiths again absented them- 
selves from work. 

The plan or formula (set forth above) was 
then implemented by Order in Council, which 
confirmed the agreements arranged by the 
Minister between the ship yard managemnt 
and the nine unions. 

While the nine unions that accepted the 
plan are faithfully carrying it out, they 
protested its enforcement by Order in Council, 
on the grounds that such a procedure was 
arbitrary and coercive and informed the 
Minister to this effect. On May 14, the 
Minister replied by wire, as follows: 

“Tt is fully appreciated that successful 
operation of continuous production plan in 
shipyards depends on harmonious co-operation 
between Government, management and labour. 
Every effort has been made over many weeks 
to bring about desired results by this method. 
The general recognition of conditions and 


5p6 

of the necessity for continuous operation by 
such a large proportion of workers of various 
organiaztions interested and their co-operation 


in bringing it about by the signing of supple-* 


mentary agreements is acknowledged and fully 
appreciated. The Order in Council would 
probably not have been passed if the unions 
representing the great majority of employees 
had not voluntarily agreed upon the plan it 
embodies. The order merely confirms the 
agreements of these unions and asserts that 
the minority shall accept such agreements. 
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I am sure you agree that Government 
measures expressing the will of the majority 
are not arbitrary or coercive but are the 
procedures of all free peoples. Rule by 
minorities means the kind of dictatorship we 
are now fighting. If you can suggest any 
other democratic method of giving effect to 
the expressed wishes of the majority of em- 
ployees will be glad to consider it but their 
wishes must prevail and the increased pro- 
duction of ships involved must be secured.” 


Servicing of Ships at Halifax 


As a result of personal investigation by the 
Minister of Labour, and to speed up the 
“turn around” of ships at Halifax, the Gov- 
ernment has appointed certain officers whose 
responsibility will be to supervise and utilize 
to the best advantage the port labour supply. 

To achieve this objective a Controller of 
Loading Operations has been appointed to 
co-ordinate the activities of all the agencies 
involved—the railroads, the shipping com- 
panies, the Harbours Board, the British 
Ministry of War Transport and the longshore- 
men. This official is Mr. V. C. MacDonald, 
K.C., Dean of the Law School of Dalhousie 
University, who for approximately one year, 
has been acting as port arbitrator. 

He will be assisted by Mr. John J. Greene, 
president of the Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Company, Montreal, who has been loaned by 
the company to act as Port Loading Super- 
intendent, where it is considered that his 
long experience in practical shipping matters 
will be of great assistance in advising the 
Controller of Loading Operations on the 
technical phases of the problem. 

In addition, provision is made for the re- 
organizing of the method of hiring longshore- 
men. In future, longshoremen will not be 
hired individually at the docks, but all 
longshoremen will be assigned to fixed gangs. 
There will be a Central Dispatching Agency 
which will be notified in advance as to the 
number of gangs required, and this agency 
will assign the gangs to the job. The dis- 
patching agency will be responsible for arrang- 
ing a rotation of work and allocation of day 
and night work. Members of the gangs are 
required to report for work on the call of the 
gang boss or suffer the loss of their dock 
permits. 

Mr. Charles W. Train, of Vancouver, has 
been appointed a special consultant to the 
Minister of Labour for the purpose of 
organizing this central dispatching agency on 
the basis of his experience in a similar system 
in operation on the Pacific Coast. 


The assignment of the men to the docks 
and the details of the operation of the dis- 
patching agency will be worked out with the 
advice of a joint committee representing the 
longshoremen’s union and the shipping and 
stevedoring companies. 

The provision for re-organizing loading 
and unloading operations and the basis of the 
plan is authorized by two Orders in Council. 
The first (P.C. 1758 of March 9, 1942), 
directs the Minister of Labour “to prepare 
for the consideration of the Governor General 
in Council a wartime plan for the re-organi- 
zation of ship loading and _ unloading 
operations in the Port of Halifax.” 


Basis of Plan 


Accordingly, the Minister proceeded as 
directed, and the basis of the plan is con- 
tained in P.-C. 8511 of April 30, 1942, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that as directed by Order in Council P.C. 1758 
of 9th March, 1942, and after consultation with 
representatives of the shipping and stevedoring 
companies and the Longshoremen’s Union of the 
Port of Halifax, he has prepared a wartime 
plan for the re-organization of ship loading 
and unloading operations in that Port embody- 
ing in substance the basic elements set forth 
in said Order in Council with such variations 
as now seem expedient to him; and that it is 
desirable that this wartime ‘plan be incor- 
porated in a new Order in Council; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under authority of 
the War Measures Act, (Chapter 206 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927) and of the 
National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940 
(Chapter 13 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940), 
is pleased to make and doth hereby make the 
following order; 

ORDER 


1.There shall be a Controller of Loading 
Operations; a Port Loading Superintendent; 
and a Chief Dispatcher for the Port of 
Halifax, N.S., to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. 

.It shall be the duty of the Controller of 
Loading Operations (hereinafter referred to 
as the Controller) to co-ordinate the activi- 
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ties of all persons, companies, organizations, 
associations and agencies directly or in- 
directly engaged or concerned in ship loading 
and unloading operations in the Port of 
Halifax, and to carry out all duties assigned 
to him by the Governor in Council by this 
or subsequent Orders for the purpose of 
improving the wartime efficiency of such 
operations. 


38.The Controller shall have, exercise and enjoy 
all powers and authority necessary for the 
effective execution of the duties and the 
attainment of the objects in this Order 
mentioned; and in particular (but not so 
as to restrict the generality of the foregoing) 
the Controller shall have power and 
authority): 


(a) To give directions to, and to make orders, 
and decisions binding upon, all persons, 
companies, organizations, — associations 
and agencies engaged or concerned in 
ship loading or unloading at the Port 
of Halifax with respect to all matters, 
whether general or special, other than 
wage rates, affecting working and hiring 
conditions, practices and methods in con- 
nection with ship loading and unloading 
operations. 

(b) To decide any dispute arising in connec- 
tion with such conditions, practices and 
methods, or generally concerning any 
matters arising out of the provisions of 
this Order or any direction, order, or 
decision given or made by the Controller, 
his decision thereon shall be final and 
conclusive. 

(c) To supervise and control the establish- 
ment, operation and administration of 
the Central Dispatching Agency and to 
give directions, make orders and decide 
questions relating to same. 

(d) To require applicants for employment 
as longshoremen to register in such man- 
ner as he may prescribe and to classify 
such applicants and determine their 
eligibility for employment; to prescribe 
what shall constitute an active longshore- 
man for hiring purposes; from time to 
time to prescribe the eligibility for em- 
ployment of different classes of long- 
shoremen; to determine the total number 
of longshoremen of all classes required 
from time to time for the efficient 
operation of the Port and to arrange for 
their recruitment and orderly employ- 
ment through the Central Dispatching 
Agency. 

(e) When he deems it necessary, to require 
the Longshoremen’s Association of Halifax 
to admit to temporary membership such 
classes of men and in such numbers and 
for such periods as he may direct or 
order; provided that men so admitted to 
temporary membership shall have no 
right to be regarded as Union members 
beyond the period for which they were so 
admitted; and also provided that during 
such period such men shall have no share 
in or right to benefit from the funds 
of the Association. 

(f) To give directions and make orders as to 
when and under what circumstances ships 
shall be worked at night or upon holidays. 

(g) To appoint such Advisory Committees 
as he may deem desirable to advise him 
upon any general or special phases of 
loading operations. 
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(h) To recommend to the Minister of Labour 
any major changes or improvements in 
ship loading methods and facilities 
which may seem expedient. 

(7) Subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to appoint such other officers, 
clerks, and other assistants and acquire 
such office facilities as may be ncessary 
to carry out the duties assigned to him. 


4. In the exercise of his powers and author- 
ity under this Order the Controller shall not be 
restricted by the terms of any contract or 
agreement made between the shipping and 
stevedoring companies and the Halifax Long- 
shoremen’s Union other than as the same may 
relate to wage rates. 


5. The Controller shall appoint a Personnel 
Committe ecomposed of the Port Loading 
Superintendent, the Chief Dispatching Officer 
and representatives of the Shipping and Steve- 
doring Companies and of the Halifax Long- 
shoremen’s Union to divide the present active 
working personnel of the Port into gangs, and to 
allot bosses to such gangs; and from time to 
time as directed by the Controller to revise such 
division and allocation. 


6. The Port Loading Superintendent shall 
inspect and supervise the loading operations of 
the Port as a whole, advise the Controller and 
other loading agencies upon technical loading 
problems, and generally, perform such duties as 
the Controller may assign to him. 


7. The Chief Dispatcher, under the super- 
vision and control of the Controller, shall 
administer the Central Dispatching Agency and 
generally perform such duties as the Controller 
may assign to him. 


8. The present practice popularly known as 
“have-a-look” is hereby abolished and_long- 
shoremen shall hg called out only at regular 
calling hours (except in the case of emergency) 
and in all cases when men have reported for 
work upon proper call they shall be paid as 
from the regular hour of call. 


9. Whenever a stevedoring or shipping com- 
pany is loading a number of ships. simul- 
taneously it shall have the loading operations 
of the same under the general supervision of 
an experienced man of the rank of Assistant 
Marine Superintendent so far as practicable, 
in the ratio of one for every three ships. 

10. All longshoremen who have heretofore 
been admitted to temporary membership in the 
Halifax Longshoremen’s Union under Order in 
Council P.C. 744 of 13th January, 1941, and all 
longshoremen who may hereafter be admitted 
to temporary membership in the Union pursuant 
to the direction or order of the Controller, 
shall enjoy complete equality with permanent 
members of the Union as to hiring and working 
privileges. 

11. The Controller may extend the period of 
the temporary membership in the Union now 
enjoyed by the longshoremen who have hereto- 
fore been admitted into the Union pursuant to 
said Order in Council P.C. 744 provided the 
Controller deems this desirable as preliminary 
to the establishment of the central dispatching 
agency and the new method of hiring referred 
to in Section 12 of this Order. 

12. The present system of daily hiring of 
individuals working at the site of the work 
is hereby abolished and there shall be sub- 
stituted therefor a new system of hiring which, 
subject to such alterations as the Controller 
may deem expedient, shall embody the following 
principles. 
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(a) A central dispatching agency shall be 
established and shall be administered by 
the Chief Dispatcher; 

(b) The present active working personnel of 

the Port shall be divided into fixed 
gangs with named gang _ bosses; 

(c) Longshoremen shall hereafter be hired 
in gangs and exclusively through the 
dispatching agency; 

(d) Companies desiring gangs shall notify 
the dispatching agency at certain fixed 
hours of the number of gangs required; 

(e) The dispatching agency shall keep a 
roster of gang bosses and shall be re- 
sponsible for notifying the requisite 
number of gang bosses upon receipt of 
such notification from any company; 

(f) Upon receipt of such notice from the 
dispatching agency each gang boss shall 
be responsible for producing his gang 
at the required time and place; and the 
members of each gang when notified of 
work by their gang boss must appear for 
the work in question under penalty of 
loss of their dock permits, unless within 
three days of such failure to appear 
they give to the Chief Dispatcher a 
satisfactory explanation therefor; 

(g) The dispatching agency shall call out 
gangs by some system of rotation designed 
to ensure equality of work, provided 
that if the Controller considers it 
feasible the stevedoring companies shall 
each be given the privilege of calling 
for a certain number of specified gangs; 

(h) Gangs shall be required to work at 
night when called upon through their 
bosses. by the dispatching agency to do 
so; but the dispatching agency shall 
adopt some system of, rotation of day 
and night work designed to ensure the 
equitable distribution of day and night 

work so far as practicable. 


13. The Controller and any person acting for 
or under his authority shall not be liable to 
any person for anything done or omitted in 
the exercise or purported exercise of any power 


Order 629 Re Wage Rates in 


Following reports of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with dis- 
putes between the Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, and 
employees (Lasour Gazette, December, 1941, 
pp. 1468-73, and January 1942, pp. 12-15), and 
a report of the Royal Commission appointed 
to investigate labour conditions in Quebec and 
Ontario shipyards (Lasour GazeTtTs, January, 
1942, pp. 17-27), the Department of Labour 
took action to give effect to the reeommenda- 
tions contained in these reports at the same 
time adhering as closely as possible to the 
principles of P.C. 8253. After investigations 
and conferences with interested parties con- 
cerned, P.C. 629 of January 26, 1942, was passed 
fixing the basic rates of wages in all Quebec 
and Ontario shipyards except those located in 
Port Arthur and Toronto where the rates had 
already been agreed upon for the duration of 


or authority from time to time vested in the 
Controller. 


14, All persons, companies, organizations, 
associations, or agencies directly or indirectly 
engaged or "concerned in shiploading operations 
in the Port shall in all matters act upon and 
in accordance with the directions, orders and 
decisions given or made by the Controller 
under this Order. 


15. It shall be the duty of the Controller 
to maintain a record of the suspension pur- 
suant to this Order of any existing condition 
of work established by practice or “agreement, 
and such condition shall be fully restored, if 
the employees so desire, on the termination of 
the present war. 

16. Any person, company, organization, asso- 
ciation or agency as aforesaid who, or which, 
contravenes or fails to comply with any pro- 
vision of this Order or with any direction, 
order or decision givem or made by the Con- 
troller under this Order shall be guilty of an 
offence and shall be liable on Summary Con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding $500 or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding three 
months or to both such fine and such imprison- 
ment. 


17. The Controller, the Port Loading Super- 
intendent, the Chief Dispatcher and such other 
officers, clerks and assistants as may be 
appointed hereunder shall receive such _ re- 
prupenaden as the Governor in Council may 
Ks 

18. Order in Council P.C. 1758 of 9th March, 
1942, and Order in Council P.C. 744 of 13th 
January, 1941, are hereby revoked; and Order 
in Council P.C. 1706 of 10th March, 1941, 
so far as it refers to the appointment of an 
Arbitrator is hereby revoked. 


19. This Order shall be effective on the first 
day of May, 1942, except Section 1 hereof 
which shall be effective as of April 13, 1942, 
and Section 12 hereof which shall be effective 
upon written notice by the Controller to the 
Longshoremen’s Association of Halifax and 
the Chairman of the Shipping Committee of 
the Halifax Board of Trade. 


Ontario and Quebee Shipyards 


the war and necessary adjustments had been 
made in regard to cost of living bonuses. 

The adjustment of wage rates made under 
P.C. 629 was designed to stabilize rates in the 
shipyards of the two provinces subject to any 
adjustments which might be directed by the 
National War Labour Board following applica- 
tion to that body by interested employers or 
employees. 

The Royal Commission had made recom- 
mendations designed to bring about an equit- 
able relationship between rates of wages of 
employees in Quebec and Ontario shipyards 
and those in other industries. This was done 
after conferences with interested parties. Order 
in Council P.C. 629 was passed, as the recom- 
mendations contained in the Royal Commis- 
sion report dealt with conditions ante-dating 
P.C. 8253 of November 15. At the time P.C. 
629 was passed it was understood that any fur- 
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ther adjustments in wage rates in shipyards 
would necessarily have to be made through 
application to the National War Labour 
Board, and already an adjustment has been 
made in the wage rates of labourers and helpers 
in three Ontario shipyards, namely at Kings- 
ton, Midland and Collingwood. The text of 
Order in Council P.C. 629 follows: 


TEXT OF ORDER 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
a plan for the stabilization of basic wage rates 
in certain shipyards has been developed on the 
basis of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Shipbuilding in the Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, the reports of certain 
boards of conciliation and investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
various submissions from employers and em- 
ployees concerned; 

And whereas the Minister further reports 
that in the interest of industrial peace it is 
desirable that immediate effect should be given 
to the aforesaid plan; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and under the author- 
ity of the War Measures Act (Chapter 206, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927), is pleased 
to order and doth hereby order as follows:— 


1. The basic wage rates for mechanics and 


the cost of living bonus for all employees in © 


the shipyards, specified in the statement 
attached hereto, shall be adjusted as of the 
dates and in the amounts indicated in each 
case; 


2. The Minister of Labour is hereby author- 
ized to adjust the basic wage rates for other 
classifications of employees of the aforesaid 
shipyards in such relationship to the basic 
wage rates specified for mechanics and in such 
amounts as in his opinion, having regard to 
all the circumstances, are fair and reasonable. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN Basic WAGE RATES AND Cost 
oF Living Bonus FoR EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN 
SHIPYARDS IN THE PROVINCES OF 
QUEBEC AND ONTARIO 


1, Kingston Shipbuilding Company, Limited 

(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic rate of 70 
cents per hour for mechanics is increased to 75 
cents per hour, effective on the first pay period 
in January, 1942; the differential of 5 cents 
per hour to be paid retroactively to all em- 
ployees on the pay-roll at January 1, 1942, for 
all time worked since October 1, 1941. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942, replacing the 
present bonus of 3 cents per hour. 


2. Collingwood Shipyards, Limited 


(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic rate of 70 
cents per hour for mechanics is increased to 75 


cents per hour, effective on the first pay period 
in January, 1942: the differential of 5 cents 
per hour to be paid retroactively to all em- 
ployees on the pay-roll at January 1, 1942, for 
all time worked since October 1, 1941. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942. 


8. Midland Shipbuilding Company, Limited 

(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic rate of 
70 cents per hour for mechanics is increased to 
75 cents per hour, effective on the first pay 
period in January, 1942: the differential of 
5 cents per hour to be paid retroactively to all 
employees on the pay-roll at January 1, 1942, 
for all time worked since October 1, 1941. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942. 


4. Toronto Shipbuilding Company, Limited 


(a) Basic Wage Rate: The present basic 
rates are to be maintained for all classifica- 
tions of employees. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942, replacing the 
present bonus of $1.25 per week. 


5, Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited 


(a) Basic Wage Rate: The present basic 
rates are to be maintained for all classifica- 
tions of employees. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942. In accordance 
with the provisions of the existing union agree- 
ment, all employees on the pay-roll at January 
1, 1942, shall receive retroactive payment of a 
cost of living bonus of 90 cents per week for 
all time worked between November 15, 1941, 
and the first pay period in January, 1942. 


6. Canadian Vickers, Limited (Marine Division) 


(a) Basie Wage Rate: The basic wage rate 
of 73 cents per hour for mechanics is to be 
increased to 80 cents per hour, effective on the 
first pay period in January, 1942. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $2.10 is to be paid commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942. This is the amount 
of the bonus being paid in the Engineering 
Division of the company. 


7. Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Company, 
Limited 

(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic wage rate 
of 63 cents per hour for mechanics is increased 
to 70 cents per hour, effective on tle first pay 
period in January, 1942. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid, commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942, replacing the 
present bonus of 4 cents per hour. 


8. Geo. T. Davie and Sons 


(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic wage rate 
of 63 cents per hour for mechanics is increased 
to 70 cents per hour, effective on the first pay 
period in January, 1942. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid, commencing on the first 
pay period in January, 1942, replacing the 
present bonus of 4 cents per hour. 


9. Marine Industries, Limited 


(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic wage rate 
of 58 cents per hour for mechanics is increased 
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to 70 cents per hour, effective on the first pay 
period in January, 1942. 

(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing the first 
pay period in January, 1942, replacing the 
present bonus of 2 cents per hour. 


10. Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited 


(a) Basic Wage Rate: The basic wage rate 
of 58 cents per hour for mechanics is increased 
to 70 cents per hour, effective on the first pay 
period in January, 1942. Those employees to 
whom the recommendation of the two Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation apply and who 
are on the payroll of the company at January 
1, 1942, shall receive back pay of 5 cents per 
hour for all time worked between June 24, 1941, 
and the first pay period in January, 1942. 


(b) Cost of Living Bonus: A weekly bonus 
of $1.50 is to be paid commencing the first pay 
period in January, 1942, replacing the present 
bonus of 2 cents per hour. All employees on 
the pay-roll at January 1, 1942, shall receive 
a retroactive payment of 2 cents per hour cost 
of living bonus for all time worked between 
September 1, 1941, and the first pay period in 
January, 1942. 

These provisions will accord to the employ- 
ees in this yard the rates of pay and cost of 
living bonus received by the employees of the 
other two shipyards in the Quebec area for the 
period since June 24, 1941. 


Classification 


Apprentice (see attached statement) 


eee ewe eee ewe 


BoOltenApic: sence: foe eet cok oh. PLES ee 
IBuxner «ahdaCuitter ciel pee. Sod kan ee, 
Crane Operator, overhead, electric............ 
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Driller—air ,drill..and aplateishopas Or. .whedd« .% 
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trelper——venerad “ire... Ante: bis oi Sofaate ss 
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a OOUEOT path hss aise hata pease Abe ae had «PG 


Learner or Improver (see attached statement) .. 
hinerman-=sliner. fithera: ace... .8.. 260% flees 
Machine Operator (m.s repetitive production 


eperanions eet. erate a0. . SOL. RAs 
Painter—anishi ss 329. Ce Pe: 
Painter—hull and red. leadeeree nls. 3%. ne: & 
Punch and shear operator—plate shop........ 
Pear cane COUNMLETSI Nero aeeeni Alves Gusiokaun « Mads ods 
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dcivet—neater £ sstnahill. nade. Ath SeeGhoes hs. 
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Rivet=-pakser. under 18 swears. ..20... iawn 
piinger or hooker-ony. Sasecerne .ShtiNs..comeicee 
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FutTurRE ADJUSTMENTS IN’ Cost oF LIVING 
Bonus 


The amount of the cost of living bonus indi- 
cated for each shipyard shall remain unchanged 
until further adjustments are required on or 
about February 15, 1942, and quarterly there- 
after in accordance with the provisions of Order 
in, Council | P.G@. 18253: 


CLASSIFICATIONS AND WAGE RATES 


Order in Council P.C. 629, dated the 26th 
day of January, 1942, fixes basic wage rates 
for mechanics in designated shipyards in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Section 2 
of the Order authorizes the Minister of Labour 
to adjust the basic wage rates for other classi- 
fications of employees “in such relationship to 
the basic wage rates specified for mechanics 
and in such amounts as, in his opinion, having 
regard to all the circumstances, are fair and 
reasonable.” 

Representatives of the Department of Labour 
have visited these shipyards in which the basic 
rates for mechanics have been changed, inter- 
viewing the management and representatives of 
employees in each yard for the purpose of 
gathering information on which adjustments in 
the rates for other classifications could be made. 

After careful consideration of existing prac- 
tice and the recommendations made by the 
management and employees’ representatives in 
each shipyard, together with the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, it has been 
decided to adjust basic wage rates for classi- 
fications other than mechanics in accordance 
with the following schedule: 


Morton Engineer- 


ing & Dry Dock 
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Shipbuilding & 


Repairing Co., Canadian 
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These new basic rates are effective from the 
beginning of the first pay period in January, 
1942. Retroactive payments of the differentials 
between these new rates and the old basic 
rates for each classification shall be made in 
the same manner and for the same periods as 
specified for each shipyard by Order in Council 
P.C. 629. 


Statement Regarding Apprentices and Learners 
Apprentices— 


The employment of apprentices in the ship- 
yards of Quebec and Ontario during the war 
period shall be subject to the following 
conditions :— 

(1) Apprentices shall be between the ages of 
16 and 21 years, and in each case there shall be 
a written contract covering a period of four 
years. 

(2) Apprentices may be employed only in 
designated trades to include: anglesmith, black- 
smith, boilermaker, carpenter and joimer, cop- 
persmith, electrician, loftsman, machinist, mill- 
wright, moulder, patternmaker, pipefitter, plater, 
sheet metal worker, shipwright, slabman or 
furnaceman, and any others to be agreed on by 
the management and employees subject to 
approval by the National War Labour Board. 


(3) The wage rates for apprentices shall be 
increased every six calendar months, subject to 
conditions laid down in the contract or inden- 
ture. The minimum rates for apprentices in 
the various yards shall be as follows:— 


promise should be selected by the management 
and classified as learners (or improvers) with 
a view to developing them into skilled operators 
and specialists as rapidly as _ circumstances 
permit. 


It is also recommended that new employees 
who have had previous experience or training 
in the type of work for which they are hired 
but who are not sufficiently skilled or experi- 
enced to be designated as mechanics, shall be 
immediately classified as learners or improvers 
and given a rate of pay higher than the com- 
mencement rate and commensurate with their 
experience and earning capacity. All employees 
classified as learners (or improvers) shall be 
paid in accordance with the following scheme:— 


(a) Labourers and Helpers transferred to the 
classification of learners (or improvers) and 
having less than six months’ experience in the 
class of work performed, shall be paid the rate 
for helpers during the first six months after 
the transfer unless recommended for an increase 
by the foreman or person in charge of the work 
or department after a shorter period. 


(b) Every learner or improver shall receive 
increases of five cents per hour after each six 
months’ service until his rate of pay equals 
the full basic wage rate for mechanics. This 
upgrading by periodic increases in pay may be 
accelerated in exceptional cases, but may not be 
retarded. Where it is found that the learner 
(or improver) is not making satisfactory pro- 


ee eee eee 
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Dry Dock Co., Ltd. 
Davie Shipbuilding & 


Co., 


Repairing 


Quebec 
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“Learners” or “Improvers’— 


As a war measure, it is necessary to develop 
skilled workers in the shortest possible time, and 
it is recommended that in each shipyard 
labourers and unskilled helpers who show 


Wage Rates in 


P.C. 3471 of April 28, 1942, was passed 
to overcome difficulties and discontent arising 
among workers in Halfax yards due to a 
disparity in the wage rates for mechanics in 
the Halifax Dockyards and Halifax Shipyards. 
In the Halifax Dockyards mechanics received 
an 85 cent rate without a cost-of-living bonus, 
while in the Halifax Shipyards mechanics 
received a 78 cent rate plus a cost-of-living 
bonus. 

After conferences with the interested parties 
and investigation by the Department of 
Labour, the rates were equalized in the two 
yards by Order in Council P.C. 3471. 


Ltd., 
Geo. T. Davis & Sons, 
Marine Industries, 


Canadian Vickers, 
Kingston, Midland 
and Collingwood, 


"3 


Toronto and 


Ontario Port Arthur 
$ $ 
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gress he may be reduced to the classification of 
helper and paid accordingly. 

(c) Upgrading of learners (or improvers) in 
accordance with this scheme shall not be 
regarded as increases in basic wage rates subject 
to approval of the National War Labour Board. 


Halifax Yards 


Consideration is being given to possible 
adjustments which will bring the rates of 
employees at the Saint John Dry Dock into 
conformity with those now made effective in 
the Halifax yards. The text of Order in 
Council 3471 follows: 


TEXT OF ORDER 


WHEREAS disparity in the wage rates of ship- 
yard employees in the Maritime Provinces has 
been a cause of unrest tending to decrease 
efficiency ; 

AND WHEREAS the Minister of Labour reports 
that a plan for stabilizing basic wage rates paid 
employees of H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, and 
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Halifax Shipyards, Limited, has been developed, 
after a study of the wage rates now paid and 
the working conditions in effect therein; and 

That the management of the Halifax Ship- 
yards Limited and the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, 
Local No, 1, Halifax, N.S., have agreed upon the 
aforesaid plan; 


AND WHEREAS the Minister of Labour further 
reports, with the concurrence of the Minister 
of National Defence for Naval Services with 
respect to H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, and of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply with respect 
to the Halifax Shipyards, Limited, that in the 
interest of industrial peace it is desirable that 
immediate effect should be given to the afore- 
said plan; 


Now, THEREFORE, His Excellency the Goy- 
ernor General in Council, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Labour, and under the 
authority of the War Measures Act (Chapter 
206, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927), is 
pleased to order and doth hereby order that 
the basic wage rates and cost-of-living bonus 
for mechanics and other employees of H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Halifax, and of Halifax Shipyards, 
Limited, shall be those prescribed in the ap- 
pended Schedules Nos. I and II respectively. 


years of age and female workers employed at 
basic wage rates of less than $25 per week 
shall be paid a cost-of-living bonus equal to 
5 per cent of the basic weekly wage rates. The 
cost-of-living bonuses so provided shall be re- 
determined quarterly for the first payroll period 
beginning on or after the 15th day of the 
months of May, August, November and Febru- 
ary, in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 12 of Order in Council P.C. 8253 and 
amendments. 


Preservation of HE«isting Rates 


Employees in any classification whose rates 
of pay on the effective date of this schedule 
were in excess of those set forth in the 
schedule shall not suffer a reduction in wage 
rates as a result of its application, but all 
others must be paid at the rates prescribed for 
their respective classifications. 

Any employee who continues to receive a 
higher wage rate than that prescribed by the 
schedule for his classification shall not re- 
ceive a cost-of-living bonus until such time as 
the amount of the bonus payment reduced 
to an equivalent hourly rate exceeds the 
difference between the wage rate actually re- 
ceived and the basic wage rate prescribed by 
this schedule. 


SCHEDULE No.1 H.M.C. DOCKYARD, HALIFAX 


Wace Rares 1n Cents PER Hour ErrecrivE Marcu 30, 1942 








Classification First | Second | Third 
Class | Class | Class 
Instrument Repair Specialist...... S1b25 "| Sia. Sos 
Instrument Repair Man........... PEOOS ee bese cea: 
Bricklayer—Furnace.............. AeOOe TE? PEA colbae nee 
Elec, Crane Operator—Dockside.. BOO. [idee aun eens 
BorlerInspectori. ca. nase n esas 85 EO eaten tit 
Blacksmiths: Stee. «ccc eee .80 A at ees one 
‘Boilermakers tie. .0 neces .80 SLOw aera oe 
Chippers and Caulkers............ .80 STOUT One 
Caulkers—Wood..............005- .80 SU octets 
Crane Operator—Crawler......... .80 NED sce ie 
Carpenters and Joiners............ .80 EGTA Ws exer aes ee 
ISISCETICIANE .<.Siee oso oc cine eee .80 SLD ae aoe 
Teather workev ee. cas cs esecowewe 80 LOyelllke eee 
Machinists—Inc. Fitters........... 80 (hie a ttc 
Piperfitters, Steamfitters and 
Plumbers. Migs fen se chs a teeaee .80 ahr alae Saas 
WALETRINA KOT soc oic,c dieses .80 COE | steraitater se 
IRIVECEESt tt cenit inc sat ene .80 Telnaes sks 
Sheet Metal Workers.............. .80 ni bit melee cee lees 
‘Lool Repair’ Mane, 2/082 oe. .85 .80 15 
Welders (Acet. and Elec.)......... .80 PD IMA eas: 
Coppersmiths 4... 6 cn). tere .80 ST Ovi weenie. OM 
Shipwrights -ors see loose eee .80 SOE Sree eines 
Painters—Finishersi...<.......<- .80 EL Digitaria oes 
Improvers—Skilled Trades........ 69 64 .59 
IBUEDCTS ANG CULLEES! yeneeac one. sth) ROO wal eaieo steer 
Riggers and Sailmakers........... GOs eames aa veces 
Babbiterst (ae es. oe 69 OLE 
Motor Mechanics ...1.e a0 <4 eee 69 OA aa bind = ce to 
Improvers—Semi-skilled Trades. . 59 BOS Dal eitah ee 
Coxswain— Motor Boat Operators. . 69 OA 
Diesel Pngineer. -o3s4 0% aaa ree EOS a Bit eae vs aero am rancns 
Holder-on-Bucker-up.............. BGA Cea erator gel zat rete 
Maintenance Welding and Com- 
PYEOSSOLSA. aces succes uae Ode) aerate! oll Cvosdaracets 
: Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Effective with the first payroll period 


beginning on or after February 15, 1942, all 
adult male employees and all other employees 
employed at basic wage rates of $25 or more 
per week shall be paid a cost-of-living bonus 
of $1.25 per week. Male employees under 21 





Classification First | Second | Third 
Class | Class | Class 
Mill Hand—Shipwright Shop...... G4. | ssereeves. areas 
Storekeepert lu.) ves sek qn selec acces 64 .59 53 
Crane Operator—Shop............ 64 Brey hal igereen ete 
Crane Operator—Small Tractor... is We cites coil oho Gerc 
Hlask Annealer icc). ceases cause eis 23! [i NS PEARS) toro ee oie. 
Torpedo Mechanic.........:...:.. Lig ial Sct mccshidl i oras abies 
Rive Eleater Satria Geen: Aa hel le ees et eo we 
RReamMersn ds: ccosse Peel ee eee eee Ooh Se Wines | te. 
Boiler'Scalers:.. nase ree ceo Oop ais c Aes ede ee 
Helpers—Skilled Trades.......... LOS align Reb Soles 
Sewing Machine Operator—Male.. POD n | eae eae. s cee ee 
Truck Driver. <..)...coe sasene von ee: FOO eee oe lee eee 
Motor Boat Chauffeur............ LOBUE MAS anal eee. 
Waternaais woo: cee cee to aes eomeproee 45% Yad boa eee Sel es. ae A 
Sweeper. ots. Ld eee ene AD | Seeger cil errata 
Labourers—Regular............... 45 Wee eae en 
Labourers—Casual...............- GO Pe Ee ol chal an a 
Seamstress... wee. ek ee: .50 40 .30 
Passer Boys: uttieccce hanes ees 00 alice be cee ema eee 
Demand Clerks—Girls............ OO SUS ae? Arche erent 
Bedford Magazime................ 
Examiner se 92. 0 tga oss sae .67 Ny; tol 
Magazine Workers................ .67 57 51 
Checkeraigec 22 ihe deere ca: (OF SPOR el alas 
Chargement! . yee Feo wees eee: (OTs eis acl er 
TPACtOraOLivers smite aciee 207), HEB eelleceess 
Caretaker: .05 07) eer ee ee Te. | pee | eee 
Over basic trade rate: 
Asst. Trades Foreman.......... Sp staal bo So artes I cengnana 
@harge, Hands. sas0) peat eee ck LO yet othe oe | eee 
Work recognized in the industry 
as Dirty Work re Ait ae a Os Nee eee ate ee 
Bedford Magazine 
For those classifications which are common 


to both the Bedford Magazine and H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Halifax, the wage rate at Bedford 
Magazine shall be 24 cents in excess of the 
wage rate prescribed for H.M.C. Dockyard. 
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Compressor Operators—Stationary Plant...................|.. 
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Wockmen—Cradiemren. ye ase oe vee ty eos RE: 
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NEQUOERIS ONG OPCLAtOLS sale. suerte Acces sliced Geis tic, owas 


MOCOPE Oat OTOWa rte iG Se icc ek ook etic se Sele nec 


cS Machines— Plate Shop. jh. sjedvebs svan ee ce cet: 


s Portable Welders and Compressors..............|.. 
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Work recognized in the industry as ‘‘Dirty Work”’ 





Cost-of-Living Bonus 


Effective with the first payroll period 
beginning om or after February 15, 1942, all 
adult male employees and all other employees 
employed at basic wage rates of $25 or more 
per week shall be paid a cost-of-living bonus 
of $1.25 per week. Male employees under 21 
years of age and female workers employed at 
basic wage rates of less than $25 per week 
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shall be paid a cost-of-living bonus equal to 
5 per cent of the basic weekly wage rates. 
The cost-of-living bonuses so provided shall be 
redetermined quarterly for the first payroll 
period beginning on or after the 15th day of 
the months of May, August, November and 
February, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 12 of Order in Council P.C. 8253 and 
amendments. 
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DECISIONS OF NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


N May 138, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, in reply to a ques- 
tion, tabled a statement in the House of 
Commons summarizing the decisions made by 
the National War Labour Board since its 
establishment. To May 6, the National War 
Labour Board had received 152 applications, 
and decisions had been rendered in 96 cases, 
of which 75 had relation to wage adjustments 
and cost of living bonuses. 


The following is the text of the statement 
submitted by the Minister: 


(a) From the establishment of the National 
War Labour Board to May 6, 1942, one 
hundred and fifty-two applications have been 
received. Findings have been made in ninety- 
six cases, of which seventy-five had relation 
to wage increases or cost of living bonuses. 


(b) Of the seventy-five applications dealt 
with, fifty-three were initiated by employers, 
ten by employees and twelve were made 
jointly by employer and employee represen- 
tatives.- Of these applications, sixty-three had 
relation to wage increases and twelve to cost 
of living bonuses. 


(c) Wage increases, in whole or in part, 
were granted in forty applications filed by 
employers, in nine applications originating 
with employees and in twelve cases in which 
joint applications were made. In one em- 
ployer and one employee application in con- 
nection with wage changes, application was 
refused. 


(d) Cost of living bonus payments or 
adjustments were authorized in ten = applica- 
tions originating with employers. In one 
application for relief from payment of addi- 
tional bonus, the application was granted 
under the provisions of section 13 of the 
order. In one application by employer to 
adjust bonuses, permission was refused. 


(e) In twenty-six applications filed by em- 


ployers, in one by employees and in seven 


jointly made, wage increases were approved 
under the terms of clause 11 (2) of the war- 
time wages and cost of living bonus order, as 
existing wages were found to be low compared 
with wage rates generally prevailing for 
similar work in like localities. 


In two applications by employees wages were 
found to be low, and the board ordered an 
increase In some occupational classifications 
and wages were found to be not low in other 
classifications. 

In two applications by employees wage 
increases were granted in part but not in full 
in order to bring basic rates into conformity 


with rates generally prevailing for similar 
work in like localities. 


In one employee application an increase in 
basic wage rate was refused by reason of the 
fact that existing rates were not low within 
the meaning of the order. 

In one application filed by an employer pro- 
posed changes in salesmen’s compensation plan 
was refused, the proposal being regarded as 
being in contravention of the provisions of the 
order. 


In fourteen applications (with the concur- 
rence on behalf of employees affected in cases 
where collective agreements were in effect), 
wage increases were approved in order that 
basic wages to employees in Canada might 
conform with rates being paid by the applicant 
companies to employees in comparable em- 
ployment outside of Canada under collective 
agreements or by established practice. In all 
such cases it was stipulated that cost of living 
bonuses would not be paid. 


In five applications by employers overtime 
payments were approved when employees 
were required to work more than the number 
of hours constituting a normal week’s 
assignment. 


In one joint application a wage increase was 
approved to take the place of piece work 
rates. 


In one employer application a range of wage 
rates submitted was approved as not being 
excessive and having been in effect prior to 
the date of the order. 


In one employer application standardization 
of basic wage rates was approved for air 
pilots employed in pooled operations. 


In one joint application, following a collec- 
tive agreement, permission was given to apply ~ 
a bonus on an equivalent hourly rate basis, 
exclusive of overtime. 


In ten applications originating with em- 
ployers, payments of cost of living bonuses 
were approved on the ground that such pay- 
ments would be “fair and reasonable” under 
the provisions of section 12 (6) of P.C. 8253. 


In one application by an employer to be 
relieved of payment of additional cost of 
living bonus the application was granted on 
the basis of submissions that the under- 
taking in question was being conducted at a 
financial loss. 


In one employer application for permission 
to make adjustments in cost of living bonus, 
the application was refused because proposed 
adjustments were inconsistent with the terms 
of the order. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1942 


Price Adjustments—Subsidies—Economies, Conservation and 
Restrictions—Anti-Hoarding Campaign— 
Consolidated Rentals Order 


A NUMBER of price orders have been made 
during April, with the order re 
organizing the whole price structure of the 
milk and dairy products industry outstanding 
among them. Maximum prices for fuel wood 
have been set locally in a series of orders, and 
a decision reached not to increase domestic 
railway rates. Thirty-five new classes of goods 
have been added to the “seasonal” list. 

Provision has been made for prices to be 
reduced if the payment of flat rate subsidies 
reduces costs below the level which provided 
a basis for the ceiling prices. 

The program of economy and conservation 
has gone on vigorously. The governing order 
has been amended to add to administrators’ 
powers. .Telephone services have been sub- 
jected to priority ratings. Conservation of 
metals has been effected under orders 
concerning plumbing equipment, bolts and 
screws and farm equipment. Paper prod- 
ucts are restricted and costs cut under three 
orders. Toilet goods are to be sold in simple 
packages and containers conserved. Retail 
sales and deliveries have been subjected to 
new and stringent restrictions and controls 
over commercial transport extended to include 
non-motorized vehicles, other than railways. 

Rental control has been revised in a new 
consolidating order which supersedes the 
earlier orders, 


Price Adjustments 


Groceries——The prices of a number of food 
products have continued to concern the 
Board. Following Board Order 116, which 
provided for the reduction of manufacturers’ 
prices of a number of specified grocery items 
to the highest at which sales were made in 
June, 1941, the Board issued a statement that 
in the rare cases in which prices were higher 
in June than in the standard basic period the 
order does not apply. Further, certain items, 
soda biscuits, processed cheese, wax and toilet 
paper, have been removed from the list of 
commodities covered by the order. Other 
arrangements have been made in these cases 
to adjust the “squeeze” on wholesalers and 
retailers. 

Dairy Products—The temporary subsidies on 
fluid milk and milk sold for the manufacture 
of concentrated products which were paid to 
ensure adequate supplies during the winter 
months have been discontinued from April 
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30. A special committee was appointed in 
December to investigate the supply and prices 
of dairy products with a view to devising 
a& more equitable and balanced price structure. 
After study of its report the Board has com- 
pletely reorganized ceiling prices on milk 
and dairy products, effective May 1 (Board 
Order No. 124). Maximum retail prices for 
fluid milk have been established for sixteen 
specified areas and for “principal markets” in 
large cities designated within each area. These 
maximum prices do not involve any general 
price increase to consumers. Though there are 
increases allowed in some cases—Charlotte- 
town and Vancouver, there are decreases in 
other cases—Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw and 
Swift Current where retail prices had been 
advanced two cents to maintain supplies in 
the face of local feed shortages in August, 
1941, and where therefore no subsidy had been 
payable. The maximum prices for the different 
areas are subject to adjustment by order of 
provincial authorities with the written con- 
currence of the Board except in the cities 
which are designated as “principal markets”, 
The new policy is designed to maintain pro- 
duction by removing disparities in the struc- 
ture of retail milk prices in the principal mar- 
kets and by allowing some flexibility in the 
adjustment of prices in some of the minor 
markets in the different provinces. 

At the same time maximum prices have been 
set on domestic cheese f.o.b. factory shipping 
point. These are designed to bring cheese 
prices into line with those of other dairy 
products. For first grade Canadian cheddar 
made after May 1 and sold for home con- 
sumption the maximum price is 24 cents a 
pound including the bonus of two cents in 
Ontario and Quebec and the Dominion bonus 
of two cents for higher scoring cheese. This 
is about a cent below the yield from bonuses 
and prices current at the end of April and 5 
cents a pound lower than the original ceiling 
price set in November, 1941. The new price 
corresponds closely to the total return obtained 
by producers under the terms of the new 
British export contract announced by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The maximum prices set on butter allow 
for normal season variations in prices. In the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia a maximum wholesale price 
for first grade creamery butter of 35 cents 
is set for the six months of May to October, 
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rising to 384 cents for March and April. In 
the Prairie Provinces the maximum prices 
range from 334 cents in the flush period to 
363 cents in March and April. Provision is 
made for necessary packaging and carrying 
charges. The summer prices set in the schedule 
are a fraction of a cent below the original 
ceiling prices, but the sliding scale of maxi- 
mum prices allows for storage charges and 
provides an incentive to producers to increase 
their output in the winter months. Further, 
to encourage production, producers are assured 
that at all times the appropriate government 
agency will stand prepared to support the 
market and maintain what is in effect a 
schedule of minimum prices at a level of three 
cents below the maximum price for any month. 

During the basic period, prices of a large 
number of concentrated milk products were 
low and during the fall of 1941 a substantial 
quantity of milk was diverted to cheese fac- 
tories, as the ceiling price of cheese was 
relatively high. With the removal of the 
temporary subsidy which was paid to allow 
manufacturers to obtain a supply of milk, it 
has been necessary to allow an increase in price 
just sufficient to permit the manufacturer of 
some concentrated milk products to pay the 
price necessary to obtain milk from the pro- 
ducer. 

The minimum increase in price considered 
necessary is allowed in the order—25 cents 
per case of 48 tins (6 oz.) on evaporated milk 
and smaller increases in the maximum prices 
of condensed milk, skim milk powder and 
condensed skim milk sold in bulk. No price 
advances have been allowed for condensed milk 
in tins and cases nor for other concentrated 
whole milk products or concentrated milk by- 
products. Even for evaporated milk the dif- 
ference in price to the consumer will not 
exceed half a cent a tin. 

Dairiloid—A maximum price has been set 
on “Dairiloid”, a substitute for gelatine im- 
ported from the U.S.A. Dairiloid is used as 
a stabilizer in the manufacture of ice cream 
in place of gelatine which is needed for war 
industries (Administrator’s Order No. A-85). 

Miscellaneous food products—The price of 
potatoes has again posed a problem and a 
maximum retail price of 5 cents a pound has 
been set on new potatoes from May 1 to 
August 31, 1942 (Administrator’s Order No. 
A-96). As no onions were sold in the Yukon 
during the basic period, maximum prices have 
been set (Administrator’s Order No. A-14). 
Since processors of frozen eggs are now re- 
quired to pay a higher price for eggs than 
they paid in 1941 the prices at which they 
may sell frozen eggs have been adjusted (Ad- 
ministrator’s Order No. A-89). Maximum 
prices have also been established for the spring 
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pack of canned lobsters in 1942 (Adminis- 
trator’s Order No. A-94). The price of fresh 
salmon, a seasonal product, will not be allowed 
to increase over that of the corresponding 
month of 1941, under a new order which in- 
cludes the catch of both the eastern and 
western coasts of the Dominion and of New- 
foundland (Administrator’s Order No. A-91). 

Meat Prices—During the month a shortage 
of beef threatened as a result of unusually 
light sales of live stock in domestic markets. 
This raised in an acute form in some regions 
the problem of ensuring an adequate domestic 
supply under the price ceiling on meat in 
view of the heavy drain of live stock to the 
US. market. 

The packaging of seidlitz powders has also 
been regulated and uniform maximum prices 
established to allow for this change and for a 
considerable increase in the cost of ingredients 
(Administrator’s Order No. A-97). 

The prices of food packages have also re- 
celved attention during the month in orders 
adjusting the prices of meat baskets to ensure 
continued production (Administrator’s Order 
No. A-83) and amending the original order 
regarding fruit and vegetable packages (Admin- 
istrator’s Order No. A-95 amending Adminis- 
trator’s Order No. A-29). 

Fuelwood.—Following the issue in March of 
a local order governing the prices of fuelwood, 
a whole series has now been issued covering 
numerous areas In Quebec province and the 
North Bay area of Ontario. These orders, 
which were made after investigations showed 
that fuelwood was being sold at prices in excess 
of those prevailing in the basic period specify 
both “roadside” and delivered prices for various 
types of wood. The price charged by sellers 
for millwood such as slabs or edgings, is not 
to exceed “the highest lawful price at which 
such person sold or offered for sale the same 
kind and quality of fuelwood to the same 
customer or class of customer during the period 
December Ist to 15th, 1941” (Administrator’s 
Orders Nos. A-103, A-104, A-105, A-106, A-108 
and A-110). At the same time the Coal 
Administrator has established a uniform 
method of measuring fuelwood for sale and 
delivery throughout Canada since in some 
localities wood had not been sold by cord 
measure. From May 1, fuelwood must be sold 
by the cord, each cord containing 128 cubic feet 
of stacked fuelwood. Primary producers and 
dealers must deliver an invoice with any fuel- 
wood showing the quantity sold measured in 
cords or fractions of cords. (Administrator’s 
Order No. A-82.) 

Birch and hard maple of certain thicknesses 
and grades were not being produced in suf- 
ficient quantities to allow prices to be estab- 
lished for them in August and September, 
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1941, when the Timber Controller made two 
price orders. A demand for this lumber has 
now developed and the Administrator has 
therefore issued an order setting maximum 
prices (Administrator’s Order No. A-92). An 
additional Order (Administrator’s Order No. 
A-93) sets maximum prices for fir door stock. 

The Timber Controller has also reminded all 
sellers of pulpwood east of Alberta that no 
contracts are valid unless submitted to him. 

Railway Rates—Increases of 10 per cent in 
the case of passenger traffic and of varying 
amounts up to 6 per cent in the case of freight 
rates authorized by the inter-state Commerce 
Commission in the U.S.A. were followed by 
applications in Canada for similar increases. 
These have been refused, the Board holding 
that Canadian conditions do not justify any 
general increase in rates for purely domestic 
transportation. The claim that Canadian rates 
should be raised to maintain the normal 
competitive relationship with competing US. 
routes was rejected. In the case of inter- 
national travel however, the Board has con- 
curred in increases corresponding to those 
granted in the US. so that the combined rates 
covering transportation of goods or persons 
across the boundary will as usual be based on 
the US. rate structure. 


Rayon Print Fabrics—Because of increased 
material and production cost for rayon print 
fabric sold at retail in the spring and summer 
and not substantially similar to any fabric 
sold during the basic period its price has been 
adjusted. Material which was sold by manu- 
facturers between January 1 and March 31, 
1941, at a price not exceeding 55 cents a yard 
may be increased in price by not more than 
10 per cent and material which was sold in 
that period at more than 55 cents a yard may 
be increased in price by not more than 124 
per cent. In future no manufacturer may sell 
rayon print fabric not substantially similar to 
that sold during the basic period without sub- 
mitting detailed cost sheets to the Administra- 
tor and securing his approval of the price. 
(Administrator's Order No. A-12.) 


Gloves and Mattresses—Another order (Ad- 
ministrator’s Order No. A-73) controls the 
price of fur-lined and fur-trimmed gloves, 
mitts and gauntlets to limit any increase in 
price to the amount of any increase that may 
take place in the price of the fur which is 
exempt from the ceiling. 

Maximum prices have been set on mattress 
flock No. 1 new tailor “sweepings” and “cut- 
tings” to allow the maximum price of finished 
mattresses to be maintained. (Administrator’s 
Order No. A-84.) 


Fall and Winter Clothing: the “Squeeze” 
Adjusted—There has been an increase in the 
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cost of production of some types of fall and 
winter clothing since they were made for sale 
at retail in the fall and winter of 1941. The 
resulting “squeeze” has therefore been dis- 
tributed by an order which allows a price 
increase by manufacturers of not more than 
5 per cent. Cost sheets must be submitted 
to the Administrator and prices approved. 


Harness—A similar arrangement has been 
made for harness for which the cost of ma- 
terial and of manufacture has increased. To 
distribute the “squeeze” among tanners, 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, the 
Administrator has set maximum prices on the 
leather sold to manufacturers and on the 
harness sold by manufacturers to wholesalers 
and retailers. (Administrator’s Order No. 
A-13.) 

Seasonal Goods—Thirty-five new classes of 
goods ranging from golf clubs and baseballs to 
natural ice and porch swings have been added 
to the W.P.T.B. list of “seasonal” goods. Ad- 
ditional regulations were necessary since neither 
these goods nor any similar goods were being 
sold during the basic period. Prices higher 
than those at which sales were made last 
is in some cases allowed to cover such cost 
increases as had taken place prior to the basic 
period. The order specifies permitted per- 
centage increases in some cases. In others, 
price advances must be approved by the Ad- 
ministrator concerned. (Board Order No. 115.) 


Individual Price Adjustments—Three sets 
of industrial adjustments have been made. 
Wholesalers and retailers distributing the 
product of a Regina broom manufacturer have 
been allowed to raise prices to reflect the 
increased manufacturer’s selling prices estab- 
lished during the basic period. (Administra- 
tors Order No. A-78.) The Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited has been allowed to increase its prices 
in their retail commissaries operated for em- 
ployees at Goldfields and Yellowknife by not 
more than the amount by which laid down 
costs had increased from the basic period to 
May, 1942. (Administrator’s Order A-48.) 
Maximum retail selling prices have been set 
for the retail associations of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. (Adminis- 
trator’s Order No. A-98.) 


Subsidies 


In those cases in which it is necessary to 
pay subsidies to ensure the maintenance of 
supplies of domestic or imported goods under 
the price ceiling it is considered desirable and 
necessary “wherever possible to arrive at uni- 
form and flat rate subsidies based on average 
costs or selling prices.” This means that the 
costs of a small number of importers, manu- 
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facturers or distributors may be lowered below 
the costs on which they based their maximum 
selling prices under the Maximum Prices 
Regulations. In such cases the maximum price 
for the manufacturer, importer or distributor 
is to be lowered proportionately under a new 
order (Board Order No. 123). In dealing with 
applications for import subsidies the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation has 
developed new separate claim forms for whole- 
salers and jobbers and for manufacturers and 
processors which have been in use since mid- 
April. 


Economies, Conservation and Restrictions 


The program of simplification, economy and 
conservation proceeds vigorously, and it has 
been necessary to institute a number of new 
‘restrictions on civilian uses of scarce goods 
and services. 

Board Order No. 82 which outlined the 
powers of Administrators and the method of 
implicating their orders has been extended. 
Besides having the power to prescribe terms 
and conditions of sale, the kinds, models, 
types, qualities, sizes and quantities of goods 
and services that may be sold and to fix or 
limit the quantities of any goods or services 
that may be manufactured, bought, sold, sup- 
plied or distributed, Administrators may now 
“require any person producing, manufacturing, 
extracting, refining, processing, storing, trans- 
porting, supplying or dealing in any such goods 
or services to produce, manufacture, process, 
extract, refine, store, transport, supply or other- 
wise deal with such goods and services in such 
manner and in such priority to other business” 
as may be specified by the Administrator. 
(Board Order No. 122.) 


Telephones—To conserve stocks of such 
scarce materials as steel, copper, brass, rubber, 
zinc, and tin, and to ensure the maintenance 
of services for essential purposes, telephone 
services in Canada are now subject to priority 
ratings (Board Order No. 119). The armed 
services, producers of munitions, defence 
projects, and governmental or other services 
and agencies related to the war program or to 
the defence of Canada are in the top classifica- 
tion. Agencies essential for the welfare of 
civil life in the community and the protection 
of public health and safety rank next, followed 
by other essential commercial and industrial 
telephone users. Every supplier of telephone 
service is required to regulate the assignment 
of plant, equipment and facilities in such a 
way as to provide necessary service in this 
order. Telephone companies are freed from 
contractual obligations in refusing to supply or 
continue telephone service in compliance with 
the directions of the Administrator of Services. 


There is no recourse against any telephone 
company which discontinues or restricts any 
service in conformity with the Order. Appeal 
may be made, however, to the Administrator 
of Services, who has authority to confirm or 
alter the decision and whose jurisdiction is 
final. 

The Administrator is empowered to order, 
permit, restrict or prohibit any specific service 
and to determine the priority classification of 
persons to whom service shall be supplied or 
whose service shall be discontinued or limited. 

Metals—To conserve materials and labour 
the manufacture of unnecessary and elaborate 
plumbing equipment has been forbidden in 
conformity with a program of standardization 
of lavatories, baths, sinks and other sanitary 
fixtures adopted by manufacturers of porcelain, 
enamelled, cast-iron sanitary plumbing fixtures. 
(Administrator’s Order No. A-90.) 

Twenty-four sizes and shapes of bathtubs 
are eliminated. Two sizes—4’ 6” and 5’ 0”— 
remain in recess panel type and roll rim on 
legs. 

Sixteen sizes and designs of lavatories and 
industrial wash sinks are no longer manufac- 
tured. One size of pedestal lavatory and 
eight wall-hung lavatories and three sizes of 
industrial wash sinks are continued. 

Forty-two kitchen sinks of all sizes and 
shapes have been discontinued. A 42-inch long 
sink with single drainboard and without apron 
will be the only type manufactured. 

In all, eighty-two items, or approximately 
two-thirds of normal production lines, have 
been withdrawn from manufacture. Luxury 
items of all kinds, including coloured fixtures 
and acid-resisting enamelware, are prohibited. 
A great saving in cast-iron has been made 
by cutting down the sizes of the baths and 
inks, 

The stock production sizes of a wide variety 
of types of bolts and screws have also been 
standardized to conserve metal, and the pro- 
duction of other sizes prohibited. (Administra- 
tor’s Order No. A-87.) 

The manufacture of tin plate containers for 
honey and frozen eggs has been restricted to 
certain standard sizes and types, and in the 
case of honey, to 75 per cent of the quantity, 
by weight, used last year for making each size 
of container and in the case of frozen eggs to 
the same amount used last year. (Adminis- 
trator’s Order No. A-86 and A-74.) 

Still further economies are provided for in 
a new order limiting the use of metals in the 
manufacture of farm machinery and equip- 
ment, attachments and repair parts (Adminis- 
trator’s Order No. 101). Under this order no 
metal of any kind may be used in the manu- 
facture of a long list of farm implements and 
parts “except to produce joining hardware, 
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reinforcing strips or struts.” The items on 
this list range from sleighs (apart from run- 
ners) to guide handles for horse-drawn hoes. 
In making a second list of products, including 
ploughs, cultivators, hoes, mowers, hay rakes, 
binders, milling and dairy equipment and 
windmills, no manufacturer may use any 
aluminium, antimony, chromium, cobalt, cop- 
per, lead, magnesium, molybdenum, neoprene, 
nickel, tin, vanadium, zinc, rubber or cad- 
mium. A third schedule specifies the metals 
which alone may be used in manufacturing 
still other types of equipment. The order 
also requires manufacturers to keep careful 
records of inventories and purchases and to 
make reports to the Administrator. 


Natural Resins—To conserve available sup- 
plies of natural varnish resin which comes 
mainly from the Far Hast and to allocate them 
to essential industries, restrictions have been 
placed on the use of this material and all the 
materials contained in it. Without specific 
authority in writing from the Administrator 
of Oils and Fats no one may now process, use, 
sell or otherwise deal in any natural varnish 
resin or materials containing such resin in- 
cluding protective coatings, electrical insula- 
tion, phonograph records, adhesives and 
cements, driers, inks and paper, textile sizings, 
polishes and wax compositions. Imports into 
Canada are exempt from this restriction and 
finished stocks on hand on April 20 may be 
used until exhausted. 


Paper Products—Further economies have 
been introduced in the production of a wide 
variety of paper products under three admin- 
istrators’ orders. These specify the stock, 
styles and sizes to be used for students’ 
scribblers and exercise books, stenographers’ 
note books, paper napkins, tray covers, toilet 
paper and paper towels. To conserve paper 
and ink and to reduce costs margins are 
limited, and special imprints on covers are 
restricted to brand names and a simple colour. 
The stock used in covers and in scribblers 
and exercise books is prescribed, a minimum 
number of pages or sheets is provided for, 
and sizes are standardized. Coloured napkins 
are prohibited and sizes of napkins, towels, 
toilet rolls are specified. New designs are 
prohibited. The third order limits the quan- 
tity of paper which may be used in manu- 
facturing solid fibre board and double face and 
double wall corrugated fibre board cartons 
(Administrator’s Orders No. A-50, A-64, and 
A-100). Since the simplification order modifies 
the specifications for shipping cartons, maxi- 
mum prices have been set for the new stan- 
dardized product. (Administrator’s Order 
A-102.) 


Meat Baskets—Provision has been made for 
the simplification and conservation of another 


type of container meat baskets, in an order 
forbidding their construction with handles and 
the use of branding or painting on the baskets. 


Totletries—The toilet goods industry has 
developed a program for cutting costs and 
conserving materials. 

Cardboard is being conserved through elim- 
ination of cartons for creams, tooth powders 
and colognes, in other cases by the substitution 
of folding cartons for cardboard set-up type 
boxes. Gift packages will be packed more 
compactly and counter and display advertising 
will be reduced to use up to 50 per cent less 
of the cardboard used in 1941. 

Conservation of metal has been effected by 
the reduction of the amount of metal used in 
containers, by the use of refills to cut down 
on lipstick and by the simplification of metal 
containers. In one instance a cosmetic firm 
has discontinued use of tin tubes altogether 
and deleted nail polish from its catalogue. 
There will be no printing plate used in creating 
new ornamental paper box bindings, last 
year’s designs being utilized. Talcum powder 
packaged in cardboard, may be transferred to 
used. tins. 

Retailers are being asked to assist the sup- 
pliers by placing on their counters salvage 
boxes for used tin tubes. Washed and 
sterilized, salvaged bottles can be reused and 
efforts are being made by some producers to 
recover opal glass jars. Thousands of corru- 
gated and strawboard boxes will be used 
more than once wth newspaper excelsior 
replacing wood excelsior in packing. One 
manufacturer has eliminated tissue paper 
wrappings and further decided to leave 
jewellers’ cotton out of gift boxes. 


Clothing —Amendments to the orders simpli- 
fying clothing provide for exceptions to the 
restrictions on sizes in special orders when 
these are necessary to meet “actual physical 
requirements” of the individual (Administra- 
tor’s Orders No. A-99 and A-120). A number 
of other amendments have been made in the 
order respecting the use of rayon, cotton and 
wool in the manufacture of women’s misses, 
and children’s wear, to cover certain types of 
garment which were not specified in the 
original order and to make certain adjustments 
in sizes and in special cases, such as maternity 
dresses. 

Speeial announcements have been made re- 
garding cuffs on trousers where finished stocks 
are already on hand. 

An order dealing with the conservation of 
wool limits the amount of raw wool which may 
be “put into process” for civilian uses during 
the six months period April 1 to September 30, 
1942, for a long list of products, including 
carpets and rugs, blankets and worsted yarns 
and cloth, (Administrator’s Order No. 88). 
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These limits take the form of specified per- 
centages, ranging from 25 per cent to 15 per 
_ cent of the quantity of raw wool used last year. 

Sugar—Further developments in connection 
with sugar rationing include formal - provision 
for the use of sugar in home preserving. The 
order applied to fruit but excluded meat. 
(Administrator’s order No. 54.) It was noted 
that restaurants and soda fountains are among 
the industrial users of sugar who must restrict 
their use of sugar to the amount they used 
in the corresponding quarter in 1941. 


Retail Sales and Deliveries—One of the most 
important simplification orders made during 
the month concerns retail trade practices and 
deliveries. (Board Order No. 120.) The order 
provides that no retail deliveries are to be 
made except for goods worth $1 or more, 
though certain exceptions are provided for. 
Retailers may not collect goods for exchange 
or refund unless there has been a mistake or 
unless the goods are too heavy or bulky to 
be carried. Sales on approval except for 
house furnishings worth more than $10 are for- 
bidden. Goods made to order may not be 
returned except in case of mistake. No manu- 
facturer or wholesaler may sell to consumers 
unless he had established a retail outlet prior 
to the date of the order. These provisions 
are designed further to conserve rubber, gaso- 
line and motorized equipment. Retailers are 
specially safeguarded if they wish to institute 
limitations on delivery and other services 
offered to customers more drastic than those 
provided for in the order. Merchants are 
also urged to conserve wrapping materials by 
delivering packaged goods without further 
wrappings. At the same time the W.P.TB. 
issued a statement of policy allowing manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers to discon- 
tinue the practice of giving coupons and 
premiums, though they must continue to give 
additional quantities of the same goods and 
allow any customary price discount. 


Wholesalers—Representatives of wholesale 
firms of all kinds, which met on April 14 to 
discuss how they might support the price 
ceiling, set up committees to advise different 
sections of the Wholesale Administration of 
the W.P.T.B. The meeting was also concerned 
with methods of conserving gasoline, tires, 
motorized equipment and wrappings. Through- 
out Canada wholesalers have been considering 
these and other problems of conservation and 
of cost reduction. 


Commercial Motor Transport—In order to 
plan further economies in the use of gasoline, 
rubber and motorized equipment and to ensure 
the maintenance of necessary services, the 
Administrator of Services has sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to operators of trucks and taxicabs. 
These operators are asked for full information 
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concerning vehicles used, types of service, 
gasoline consumption and tire purchases, as 
well as for suggestions respecting economies. 

The powers of the Administrator of Services 
over the transport of goods has been extended 
to cover the transport by all vehicles, not 
merely motorized vehicles, other than railways, 
in a (Board Order No. 121). This superseded 
the order made in March (No. 105) giving 
him extensive powers over commercial motor 
transport. His powers over taxicabs, and 
“Drive Yourself’ cars have, however, been 
transferred to the Transit Controller (Order 
No. Transit 2). 


Antt-Hoarding Campaign—lIncreasing short- 
ages and the urgency of reducing consumer 
expenditures have led the W.P.T.B. to under- 
take a campaign against hoarding. Retailers 
have been warned not to advise customers to 
stock up on goods which they expect to be 
scarce. 

On the other hand, consumers are urged to 
lay in stocks of coal at once to relieve possible 
future transport difficulties. This is the one 
exceptional case in which buying more than 
immediate needs is desirable. 

Rentals—The basic orders controlling 
rentals have been revoked and replaced by a 
single consolidating order which makes sweep- 
ing changes in the regulations (Board Order 
No. 108). These changes are designed especi- 
ally to reinforce security of tenure for tenants 
and to assist those in search of homes. Land- 
lords must now give a minimum of three 
months notice where occupancy is for one 
month or over. The owner or purchaser must 
give reasonable proof that he needs the 
accommodation before giving notice to vacate 
and must undertake to live in the vacated 
premises for the ensuing year. Landlords 
must supply prospective tenants with a state- 
ment on a printed form setting forth the rental 
paid by the last tenant and other necessary 
information, a copy of which must be sent 
to the nearest regional office of the W.P.T.B. 

New forms of application for changes in 
rentals have been distributed to all W.P.T.B. 
branch offices. . 

Boarding and lodging houses are required 
to post in each room a printed statement 
showing the maximum rental for that room 
when occupied by one person and the rate 
per person when occupied by more than one 
person. Operators of tourist cabins and homes 
are also required to post maximum rates for 
all accommodation, but they will be allowed 
to take in summer transients even where this 
means giving notice to present lodgers. Hotels 
must post maximum rate schedules and will 
not be allowed to charge more than the rates 
effective on October 11, 1941. Seasonal hotels 
are limited to a maximum charge equal to 
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that made in the corresponding season of 
1941. 

A landlord may apply for a higher rental if 
his taxes or water rates have been sub- 
stantially increased since January 1, 1941. The 
mutual agreement between landlord and 
tenant formerly used in support of an appli- 
cation for increased rental is discontinued. 
Provision is made to prevent landlords from 
obtaining additional sums through an option 
to purchase. Tenants are entitled to recover 
excess payments. Recovery may be made 
by civil action or by deducting the excess 
from subsequent rental payments. 

All living or sleeping accommodation in 
educational or charitable institutions, land or 


premises used solely for farm purposes, or 
for public entertainment or exhibition, and 
housing accommodation owned by Wartime 
Housing Limited are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the order. 

The Rentals Administration, formerly in 
charge of a Commercial Rentals and a2 
Housing Rentals Administrator is now to 
administer all types of rentals jointly. One 
of the former Administrators supervises Que- 
bec and the Maritime Provinces and the other 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. 

It has been announced that there is no 
intention of freezing real estate sales, or of 
placing a ceiling on real estate prices. 


COMPARISON OF PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


ae April 28, President Roosevelt 
announced a comprehensive program of 
price control in the United States. Effective 
May 11 in so far as prices of manufactured 
and wholesale goods are concerned and May 
18 in respect of retail prices, the United 
States program bears great similarities to the 
price control policy administered in Canada 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The following article is a comparison of 
the American and Canadian price control 
policies: 

The American price ceiling policy makes 
its entry under a different set of conditions 
than those prevailing at the time of the intro- 
duction of the Canadian program of price 
control. In Canada in the sunny days 
between last September 11 and October 15, 
the housewife backed out the car and drove 
down-town to make her daily purchases with 
never a thought of a sugar ration, a beef 
shortage or the life of her tires. The retailer 
restocked his shelves with an eye to the 
Christmas market. And little did either realize 
they were establishing prices for the duration. 
When the Canadian ceiling became effective 
December 1 it was a good deal like a bolt 
from the blue. 

During the American basic period—the 
month of last March—ceilings and rations 
and price fixing were freely predicted; indus- 
try was already feeling the consequences of 
the cutting of Pacific supply lines; Con- 
gress was reaching the end of a four month 
argument on the all-over ceiling; newspapers 
carried comments on the Canadian experi- 
ment; and, most important of all, selective 
ceilings had been in operation for months, 
holding under control the prices of many of the 
commodities most likely to dislocate a general 
ceiling plan. So that when manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ prices came under control 
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May 11 and retailers’ prices May 18 there 
was little shock and no surprise. 

Another important element in the situation 
was the effect of prices in one country upon 
those in the other. From December 1 to 
May 18, the administrators of the Canadian 
plan had to fight the upward pull of rising 
prices across the line. The Americans do 
not have to cope with any corresponding 
problem. 

In the second place there are differences, 
although not so great, in the plans them- 
selves. The most significant is in the point 
of attack. Canada put a ceiling on retail 
prices and left a good deal of leeway for 
intermediate adjustments—under the super- 
vision of authority. The United States first 
clamped a roof on manufacturing and whole- 
sale prices and then, a week later, on prices 
to the consumer. 


Exemptions 


Another point of difference is in exemptions. 
Both Governments are unwilling to set up 
the expensive and complicated machinery that 
would be required, for instance, to enforce 
ceilings on all primary farm products; but a 
comparison of exemptions shows many differ- 
ences in detail. Restaurants, movies and 
trucking services, all under the ceiling here, 
are free of price control in the United States. 

A further and very interesting difference is 
found in the American requirement that every 
retailer shall post in his store the prices of 
all “commodities designated as cost-of-living 
commodities” as established during the basic 
period, the month of March. There are nearly 
two million retail stores in the United States 
and, as here, each retailer established his own 
maximum prices. There are well over a 
hundred cost-of-living commodities and on 
any one of them—canned peaches, for in- 
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stance—there may be a wide variety of brands 
in assorted sizes. Also there are the problems 
of seasonal goods. A line of summer sweaters 
may not have been offered for sale in March 
but may make its appearance in June. 
Sweaters are a cost-of-living commodity. It 
is safe to predict that not only a large volume 
of detail work but also a measure of courage 
will go into the solution of this problem. 

Farm products have been mentioned as not 
being under the American ceiling. There is, 
however, a formula for determining their 
price. As long as they sell below “parity” 
the ceiling does not apply to them. If the 
prices of farm products go above parity they 
automatically lose their exemption. The De- 
partment of Agriculture determines whether 
prices are above or below this quantity—which 
is a ratio. It is 110 per cent of the quantity 
which represented the relationship of farm 
produce prices to other commodity prices 
between the years 1909 and 1913. The farmer 
is not required to figure out for himself 
whether the prices he charges are above or 
below parity. There is no corresponding 
measure to this in Canada. 

The administrative set-up is similar in the 
two countries. The United States has an 
administration, but so far not an adminis- 
trator, in charge of each major industry and 
a regional office representing the Office of 
Price Administration in each state. Canada 
has an administration, headed by an adminis- 
trator, in charge of each major industry and 
thirteen regional offices representing the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board in as many regions. 

Both plans involve registration and. licensing 
of all businesses and, as an aid to enforce- 
ment, licences can be cancelled. 

Summing up, it may be fairly stated that 
although the price ceiling entered upon a 
different scene in each country it is in itself 
basically the same plan both north and south 
of the boundary line. 


Price Control and Wage Control 


The greatest difference of all is not in the 
plan or the scene but in a concomitant factor. 
In Canada the price ceiling policy is accom- 
panied by a wage control policy. In the 
United States it is not. 

In Canada these two theories have been 
developed along parallel lines. One is that 
any price increase develops other price in- 
creases. The other is that higher wages 
inevitably mean higher prices. To quote the 
Minister of Finance: “Each increase in price 
that we would permit by means of a flexible 
ceiling would be ‘bound to lead directly to 
other movements. Sometimes they would 
lead directly to increases in the prices of 
goods made from other goods or into which 
the prices of other goods enter as a cost. 
In other cases, increases in prices would have 
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their effect on many other prices through 
bringing about higher wages and _ conse- 
quently higher costs in many other indus- 
tries. This sort of process would gather 
momentum like a snowball rolling down hill.” 
In short, inflation would develop—something 
which the whole machinery is designed to 
prevent. 

So far, the United States has no ceiling on 
wages. However, Mr. Leon Henderson, the 
price control administrator, is reported in the 
press as stating to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that freezing of wages as well as of 
prices is necessary to control “a grave in- 
flation” situation. It is expected in many 
quarters that the whole field of inflation con- 
trols will be re-examined by Congress with 
a view to placing in the hands of the price . 
control administrator power to control all 
factors entering into the cost of living. With 
war needs reducing available supplies for 
civilian consumption and increasing scarcities 
evident in the field of consumer goods, it is 
believed by many, that the American situation 
contains potentialities of inflation. 

On the wage control question, and in deat 
other fields, American policies, being dictated 
by the same necessities, must be broadly 
similar to the Canadian program. If con- 
sumers’ prices are not to rise, the “squeeze” 
must be rolled back and the retailer’s loss 
shared by the wholesaler, manufacturer and 
primary producer. Costs cannot always be 
controlled. In order to keep a civilian industry 
going at all it must pay wages that are com- 
petitive with those in war industries. Even 
harder to control are import costs. In such 
cases, to meet the rising costs without in- 
creasing prices, it is necessary to choose 
between going without, and paying some kind 
of a subsidy. 

Subsidies 


In Canada, subsidies have been managed 
in two ways: either by direct payment or by 
making bulk purchases for government account 
and reselling the goods to Canadian dealers or 
manufacturers at such prices as enable them 
to sell to consumers under the ceiling. Some- 
times a subsidy has been used to ease the 
“squeeze”, when producers and dealers together 
could not absorb all the cost increase and 
stay in business. And sometimes a subsidy has 
been paid to ensure supply of an essential 
consumer commodity. It has been the Cana- 
dian policy to pay subsidies only in the 
interests of the Canadian consumer: not on 
war materials, or on goods for export, or on 
non-essentials, or on commodities exempt 
from the ceiling. 

In the United States, it was for a long time 
felt that, the economy being to a much greater 
extent self-contained, it would be possible to 
manage without subsidies, and so far there 
is no provision for subsidizing imports. The 
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time-lag difficulty is there, however, and other 
domestic problems are defining themselves 
which, it would seem, can be solved only by 
subsidy or by bulk purchase measures such 
as are effected by our Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation. The latter has no 
counterpart as yet across the line but it is 
understood that subsidy measures are under 
consideration. There, as here, it is believed 
the subsidy is the truly democratic way of 
meeting the situation. 


Export Control 


Finally, there is the question of export 
control. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has not exercised its authority to control the 
price of exports from this country. One reason 
is that many industries have not yet made 
up losses suffered during the depression and 
are absorbing a good deal of “squeeze” at 
home. Only abroad can incentives be found 
to keep production at needed levels. If the 
attraction of outside markets threatens Cana- 
dian supply, however, a permit system of 
export control is available to keep the situa- 
tion in hand. 


The situation in the United States in this 
respect is different. There, export prices have 
been placed under a ceiling for two reasons. 
One is that, like Canada, the United States 
does not want supplies drained off to higher 
markets elsewhere and it is desired to pro- 
tect their “infant” ceiling against the severe 
upward pull of higher outside prices. The 
other is that consideration has been given to 
post-war trade and the value of goodwill. 


In both countries the experiment of price 
control already has passed through several 
stages. In Canada a straight price control 
policy soon proved insufficient and_restric- 
tions in the use of certain materials, simplified 
practice to cut production costs and rationing 
to rationalize the supply situation were added 
to the program. The United States is follow- 
ing a similar plan in the development of its 
policy. 


In the development of future policy there 
will undoubtedly be a large measure of Cana- 
dian-American co-operation in the maintenance 
of these price control policies which is already 
being exemplified in the sharing of supplies. 


NUTRITION AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Relation of Proper Nutrition to Health and Productive Efficiency 
of War Workers 


N° longer does success in a war depend 
alone on the men in uniform. This war 
is going to be won by production and morale 
on the home front. That means that every- 
one here at home is important, and especially 
the workers in defence industries. Our whole 
population is now called on to display stamina, 
courage, efficiency and resistance to disease. 

All of these qualities that are so important 
now, especially in defence industries, can be 
influenced by the food we eat. Many of the 
breakages, and much of the inefficiency and 
general ill-health in industry, may be influ- 
enced by food. 


Recent surveys by the Canadian Council on 
Nutrition found that scores of the families 
studied were not getting the food they needed 
for best health and efficiency. Approximately 
only forty per cent of the families studied 
had adequate diets. Many cases were 
adequately fed on less money than others, so 
that while the state of nutrition is undoubt- 
edly influenced by income, malnutrition often 
results from not knowing how to select and 
prepare the right foods. It was found that 
too many people are indifferent to how much 
better health they could have with a little 
attention to the newer ideas in nutrition, and 
this indifference causes some of the mal- 
nutrition. 
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Influence on Industry 


In some instances industrial war workers 
are men who have been rejected for military 
service, and sometimes that rejection was due 
to malnutrition. Surveys of the home diets 
of Canadian war workers indicate that 
approximately half may be undernourished 
because of dietary deficiencies. Yet these 
same workers are called upon to produce an 
ever increasing supply of war material and 
munitions, As a result of dietary deficiencies, 
illness and time loss are higher in this group 
than among well nourished workmen. There- 
fore, attention to nutrition would be beneficial 
to health, as well as increasing productive 
capacity. 

Other countries have found that attention 
must be paid to nutrition, especially during 
the strain of war. The following quotations 
and notes reflect experience in this direction 
in Great Britain and the United States:— 

Sir John Boyd Orr, noted British Nutrition- 
ist, reported his findings in Food, Health and 
Income, 1936, as follows: “It thus appears 
that, in the United Kingdom, the diet of at 
least 50 per cent of the population falls short 
of the desirable standard....” 

British Medical Journal, January 18, 1941, 
says: “The effects of malnutrition are well- 
known, only one—the effect on working 
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efficiency—need be referred to here. The 
improvement of the diet of workmen whose 
diet was not previously up to the standard 
for health is followed by increased output 
without any conscious increased effort and 
also by a reduction in the number of accidents. 
Many factories are now providing a meal for 
employees. It is likely that, as part of the 
national effort for increased output of war 
material, the provision of a meal will be made 
compulsory.” 

From the British Report of the Chief 
Inspector for Factories, 1940 (cond. 6316). 

Factories Canteens Order 1940 (No. 1993) 
Great Britain, requires the occupier of any 
factory employing more than two hundred 
and fifty people and doing work on behalf of 
the Crown to provide a canteen where hot 
meals may be bought. 

Before this Order was passed (that is, early 
in 1940) 64 per cent of those plants engaged 
in munitions-making had established canteens 
on their own initiative. 


Umted States Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook, 1939, says: “In the studies just 
cited, diets of families of employed workers 
in cities were practically always found to be 
in definite need of improvement.” 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Misc. Pub. 430 (1941) says: “About one-fourth 
of the families in the United States have diets 
that could be rated as good; more than a 
third, diets that might be considered fair; 
another third or more, diets that should be 
classed. as poor.” 


Pamphlet of the United States National 
Association of Manufacturers, November, 1940: 
“Up to the present time the emphasis has been 
almost entirely placed upon occupational 
hazards, and these are responsible for less than 
10 per cent of the absenteeism. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that by attacking the 
conditions which are responsible for 90 per cent 
of the absenteeism (note: including nutrition), 
a great reduction could be made that would 
be profitable to the employer as well as the 
employee.” 


Sub-Committee on Nutrition in Industry, 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C., 
reported in July, 1941: “There is some evi- 
dence that employers of labour in this country 
are becoming aware of the significance of the 
recent advances in our knowledge of nutrition 
in so far as these advances relate to the 
health and efficiency of workers. ... It is 
evident that the particular measures to be 
applied in a given plant will depend on the 
conditions actually found to exist in the 
plant. ... Industries should be given the 
opportunity to utilize advances in the science 
of nutrition for the benefit of their workers 
and in the interest of greater production, by 
obtaining expert advice from federal, state, 
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and local governmental agencies concerned 
with health and nutrition.” 


Establishment of Canadian Nutrition 


Services 


In Canada, as part of this world-wide interest 
in nutrition, there has been established in the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
the “Nutrition Services”, which began opera- 
tions in November, 1941. 

Its objectives are as follows: 

1. To inspect and confer with those main- 
taining cafeterias, canteens, etc., in industrial 
plants, with a view to checking the nutritional 
value for the workers, and to suggest improve- 
ments where possible. This work is carried 
on under the general authority of Order in 
Council No. 1550. Already over one hundred 
and fifty industries have been helped and 
leaflets are being distributed monthly to over 
three hundred thousand employees, giving 
hints on breakfasts and lunches, etc. 

2. To provide expert opinion and informa- 
tion on nutrition for the Department of Public 
Information, and for other Departments, as 
requested. 

3. To sponsor such investigation or research 
in nutrition as may seem desirable for the 
information and protection of the Canadian 
public. 

4. To assist the public generally to main- 
tain and improve nutrition in Canadian homes 
by advising as to purchase, choice, and prep- 
aration of foods. This work involves the 
organization of the whole country into a 
Canadian Nutrition Program, and is being done 
in co-operation with Provincial Health Depart- 
ments, and other interested groups. 

The Director of Canada’s Nutrition Services 
is Dr. L. B. Pett, formerly of the University of 
Alberta. Dr. Pett is qualified by graduation 
from different Universities in agricultural 
chemistry, biochemistry (nutrition), and finally 
in medicine. His experience in nutritional re- 
search and teaching includes two and a half 
years in Europe under eminent scientists. His 
researches on vitamins and his lectures on 
nutrition have also won him wide recognition. 

The Assistant Director, Miss Marion Harlow, 
graduated from Acadia University, Nova 
Scotia, in Household Science, and the Pro- 
vincial Normal School. For five years Miss 
Harlow has been Nutrition Supervisor for the 
Victorian Order of Nurses in Montreal. Miss 
Harlow has had notable success in organization 
and instruction. 

A Field Staff has been employed, consisting 
of three graduates in Household Economics, 
with varied experience since graduation as 
dieticians, demonstrators, etc. 

When this program is fully organized and 
has secured the co-operation of all groups, it is 
expected to make a major contribution toward 
helping Canadians attain the highest levels of 
vigor, efficiency, and good health. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for April, 1942 


EPORTS from the 123 technical and 
vocational schools and training centres 
in which War Emergency training classes were 
in progress indicate that the total number in 
the classes at the end of April was 14,884. 
This total represents only a slight reduction 
from the total reported in training at the 
end of March. The reduction is chiefly due 
to a decrease in the numbers training in army 
classes, National Defence Headquarters having 
made other arrangements for some of the 
tradesmen who had been in training under 
the program. At the end of April there were 
2,666 enlisted men receiving training in the 
Army and Navy classes. The pre-enlistment 
classes for the R.C.A.F. had an enrolment 
of 5,179 at the end of the month, this total 
being a little higher than the March figure. 
The total number training in industrial pre- 
employment classes was 4,933 which represents 
a slight decrease as compared with the March 
total for similar classes. Under the Rehabil- 
itation plan, vocational training was being 
given to 134 men who had been honourably 
discharged from His Majesty’s Armed Forces. 
During April there were 3,591 new trainees 
in the industrial pre-employment classes, while 
1515 entered the R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment 
classes. In the Navy and Army classes there 
were 1,072 enrolments while 66 men com- 
menced training under the Rehabilitation plan. 
From the pre-employment classes 2,761 
graduates were placed in employment in war 
industries during April. This is the greatest 
number ever reported as having been placed 
in any one month from industrial pre-employ- 
ment classes since the program has been in 
operation. Also 54 men who had been re- 
ceiving vocational training under the Rehabil- 
itation plan were placed during the month. 
Of those training in the industrial pre-em- 
ployment classes, 36 left to enlist in various 
units of the Armed Forces, while 1,252 men 
from the R.C.A.F. classes completed their 
training and enlisted with the Air Force. 


From the April reports, it is evident that 
women may be expected to play a greater role 


in Canada’s War industries. Of the 3,591 
trainees who commenced training in the in- 
dustrial pre-employment classes during April, 
1,566 or approximately 438 per cent were 
women. The number of women placed from 
such classes during April was 1,042. At the 
end of April, of the 4,933 trainees who were 
still receiving training, 1,386 were women. 


Explanation of Tables 

Table 1 is a summary by provinces which 
shows the numbers in the various types of 
classes as at April 1, 1942, the numbers en- 
rolled during April and the numbers who were 
still being trained as at April 30. Placements, 
enlistments and withdrawals from pre-employ- 
ment R.C.A.F. and Rehabilitation classes 
during the month of April are also given. 
This table does not include part-time indus- 
trial classes. 

Table 2 gives by provinces the trade dis- 
tribution of the 4,933 trainees who were still 
training in the full-time industrial pre-employ- 
ment classes as at April 30. 

An age and sex classification of the new 
trainees enrolled in the pre-employment 
classes during the month of April is given in 
Table 3. The figures given include Veterans 
of the 1914-18 War and discharged soldiers of 
the present War, who are given preference in 
the selection of trainees, but a separate age 
classification for these men is also provided 
in Table 4. 

Table 5 shows by provinces the trade cate- 
gories of the 2,666 enlisted men who were in 
training as at April 30. 

Part-time industrial classes, whether classes 
were given in schools or plants are included 
in the following table. A total of 1,871 
trainees were being trained on a part-time 
basis at the end of April. 

Although several plant schools have been 
approved and were in actual operation during 
April, only a few were able to submit their 
April reports before the present issue of the 
Lasour GazettE went to press. The reports 
received indicate that 101 trainees were en- 
rolled in full-time plant classes as at April 30. 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY—APRIL, 1942 
(Subject to Revision) 
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TABLE 3.—TRAINING IN SCHOOLS—AGE AND SEX CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES IN PRE- 
EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES DURING APRIL 1942 


(Subject to Revision) 








Age Age Age Age Age Totala Grand 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over Hikes 
—_ | | | | ew 


——— | J | | [| SS | SS ES LT ET 


Nova Scotia......... | Lal ba Pe eae (ih) PAs tag tal kaa ee Big ee epee 1 Bia eb Pr 4 Oia |e aia ete 20 
INGUAISHERIS WAG Cae a | Ee i SY PS eee cere hts Bee Te Sa ee Se ee ies Ae yea Saas Nil 
MITODEG ciac fase nis cleo des 238) bese bare u(t Asal Nae LD Dm harretbre 5: RG Nie AS i | i eens 2 OOS se Sale Rae 588 
WONtablOvsccns 5056 cates 385 353 147 543 241 233 12% 71 35 5 935 1,205 2,140 
IMEROIGODEA as hes. psioio ees DONe saa IL eal aes cere TOL ately ee LQ) .cche es Oe ae Eee ae BOP ete). 59 
Saskatchewan....... 18 3 36 7 31 5 LG's | aieetae KON aa te ad 13 124 
PAID ORAM E cc. cess «cd 14 17 39 16 36 4 23 1 15 1 12 39 166 
British Columbia... oo 108 38 159 63 10 a ete Rae 3 Beare Weck ate 211 277 488 
otal: 38.8 714 481 435 725 515 250 288 72 99 6 |2,051 1,534 3,585 





TABLE 4.—TRAINING IN SCHOOLS—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DIS- 
CHARGED SOLDIERS OF PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1942 


(Subject to Revision) 


Age Age Age Age Age Total 
ree 16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over a 
INO OCOUID Nas ay cade fe Sha do Mash ihe sisenlvame ae sae Dialect eee PALON Nime Bk A ae, ae 3 
INTC WISTUTIS WICKS Osho rt eiGe oe Oe See re cere re sieve lial ame me niarat ie olaash | Ca baie eae oak aoe: ICI co | Meteo ae ee MIRON RRS es Sr Nil 
GONG OSG) 1. cos Aan en a es 3 29 3 i Real ee Re ae eee 36 - 
ONEATION SS cele nsec ok ake «Rtas 1 2 3 12 3 21 
iM IEHOVGCHO OYE hana Fehler aes aaa, int esd ae Le eae. PAA RH aE 3 3 Sara Met eetoh Nil 9 
Mas katChowall. oss.to lie. hank dees s 2 10 8 6 2 28 
ENIESYSVEUD id Soe a etn CP TORR I + APR ORG oh et MORI Pan 11 2 11 4 28 
ID EttisiMC OLNIDIAS ee ee as et cle cdot neta | Fey OX gee ean ths 21 10 Sai 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1942 


N the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons, 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at March 381, 1942. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1988, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions system 
to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LaBour 
GazeTtr, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$240 per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings or other sources 
in excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND SraTIsTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS JN CANADA AS AT Marcu 31, 1942 


(ne | 
O_O OOOO 0 ”O}MD.QO_GMBQ09 0 S990 


British . New Nova : 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 

—— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934] Nov. 1, 1929 


it | | i fe 





Number of pensioners............- 10, 952 14,464 12,701 11,779 14,285 59,232 
Average monthly pension......... 18-63 19-02 18-70 14-89 15-06 18-66 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

populations id... ae eek 1-39 1-76 1-76 2-60 2-49 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total population . 2:66 4-57 3-46 4-64 5-06 4-60 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- . 

lation over 70 years of age.... 52-15 39-09 50-80 56-09 49-26 34-24 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended March 

Bi) bay he a ee aelon Sia eeccnatie _...| $449,943 71 | $605,543 14 | $515,775 79 | $392,113 16 $484,147 91 $2,446,448 88 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1, 1941-March 31, 

HOPS NOLO! OF. BCOe $1,797,083 27 |$2,403,312 55 |$2,087,719 03 |$1,559,883 08 |$1,936,831 62 | $9,772,690 43 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Act. ./$15,024,817 84 |$20,938,803 98 {$20,950,546 16 $8,284,179 48 |$14,469,799 43 $97,822,461 70 


i S 
nn eee ed 
—lllllless=_ee_ 8 























1) Dally Quebec Saskatthewan N.W.T. 
—— Act ' Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1983 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners...........-- 1,952 47,338 13,211 8 185, 922 
Average monthly pension.......... 11-32 16-20 17-17 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
POPUlAtIOni swoon ete oe 2:08 1-43 1-49 07 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years J 
of age to total population...... 6°38 2-95 2-48 91 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years ofage..... 32-53 48-20 60-05 8-00 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended March 
FLEE I tee Mee cis $49,440 30 | $1,703,063 74 $507,868 66 $472 54 $7,154,817 83 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 


tions April 1, 1941-March 31, 

OAD RETR em EAN Oren. Sais $200,171 11 $6, 762,088 15 $2,009,282 60 $1,895 68 $28,530,907 52 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Act....| $1,456,244 38 | $40,088,484 79 $19,140,022 30 $20,279 59 $238,195,639 65 
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FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL aay eu cas FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT 


























British : New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia 
Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 19387 | Oct. 1, 1937 
Number Of pensioners’. <.ctlee, ce <asgarsicies® seeeei oro. '= 918 215 327 327 740 620 
Average monthly pension................ as. AA 19-69 19-30 19-67 19-66 19-21 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population...... 027 -040 045 +163 -108 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended! March's, 194205), Rae. Inno. SAE. $9,494 78 $14,290 76 $14,278 56 $32,664 02 $26,798 96 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1, 
AO4I-—Warchot, 1942 000.3. cuins waemerinecis < $36,780 14 $55,163 66 $56,228 04 | $128,292 16 $105,970 09 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............ $119,742 36 | $192,704 02! $189,651 95 ' $453,673 97 $386,010 14 
Ontario eeg hel We Quebec Saskatchewan 
—— Act Act Act Act Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 | Nov. 15, 1937 
INamber Of Pensloners’... «mie ee cementeeieca es cine es 1,506 115 2,079 314 6,243 
Average monthly pension.................. as sts is 19-68 13-58 19-53 19-88 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... -040 +122 -063 +035 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended Marchoi: 1942 Gar... caaemtne teen iietel ious $66,861 51 $3,497 96 $92,206 97 $14,031 90 $274,125 42 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1, 
$041 -Manola' 301942 ediceos cc ae pista eae $264,006 67 $14,071 95 | $365,525 53 $54,850 39 | $1,080,888 63 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to O.A.P. Act............. $976,126 30 $52,785 54 1$1,317,155 97 | $187,491 07 | $3,875,351 32 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1941, taking into account the preliminary figures of the 194 
census. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND 
PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Health of War Workers—Defence of Canada Regulations—Explosives, 
Firemen and Old Age Pensions in Canada—Minimum Wages in Quebec, 
Alberta and New Brunswick—Hours, Boilers, and Electrical 
Plants in Alberta—British Columbia Trade Schools— 
Elevator Operators and Ice-cutters in Quebec— 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


OMINION regulations to secure healthful 
conditions of work in war plants have 
been issued. Smoking and the carrying of 
matches in munitions plants are forbidden, and 
the regulations governing the shipment of ex- 
plosives have been amended. Persons taking 
part in a strike or engaging in peaceful 
picketing may not on that account be re- 
stricted in their movements or made subject 
to detention orders by the Minister of 
Justice under the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions. For service in the United Kingdom a 
Fireman’s Corps has been formed. Two 
amendments were made in the Old Age 
Pensions Regulations. 

Alberta has issued three new sets of regu- 
lations under the Boilers Act governing en- 
gineers’ and firemen’s certificates, fees and 
refrigerating plants, respectively. New orders 
have been made also under the Electrical 


Protection Act. Irrigation project workers 
have been exempted from hours of work 
limitations and special provision has been 
made for tourist hotels and restaurants in 
national parks under the Alberta minimum 
wage orders. In British Columbia there are 
new general regulations for trade schools and 
the special regulations governing  corres- 
pondence schools have been amended. New 
Brunswick has extended its minimum wage 
order applying to the canning industry to sub- 
sidiary industries. In Quebec Minimum Wage 
Order 4 has been revised and two other orders 
renewed. Quebec has also reduced _ the 
minimum age for elevator operators and 
issued safety rules for ice-cutting. Six air 
transport companies have been added to the 
list of industries and companies covered by 
the collective liability system of workmen’s 
compensation in Saskatchewan. 


Dominion 


Explosives Act 


The regulations prohibiting private railway 
carriages from carrying more than 10,000 
Ibs. of explosives have been amended by an 
order gazetted May 2. In order to eliminate 
the dangers attendant on breaking freight 
unnecessarily the prohibition now applies 
only to private railways of less than standard 
gauge. 

Old Age Pensions Act 


Two amendments in the regulations issued 
under the Dominion Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 286; 1939, p. 1230) were gazetted 
April 25. One provides that a pension 
authority in calculating a pensioner’s income 
shall disregard any income from a cost-of- 
living bonus or supplemental allowance pro- 
vided by the British Columbia or Alberta 
Governments. The second rules that any 
income in the form of assigned pay from a 
member of the forces on active service shall 
be similarly disregarded in the case of a 
pensioner who is not himself or whose spouse 
is not in receipt of a dependent’s allowance. 

Alberta which adopted the regulations made 
under the Dominion Old Age Pensions Act in 
1937, gazetted on April 15 and 30 orders 


passed under its Old Age Pensions Act 
adopting the two new amendments. Saskatche- 
wan has accepted the second amendment. 


War Measures Act—Health of Workers 


P.C. 1550, March 2, 1942, provides for the 
enforcement by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health of certain standards to 
ensure health in war plants. Since shortly 
after the outbreak of war a clause has been 
inserted in all war contracts imposing on the 
Minister of Pensions and National Health 
responsibility for securing healthful conditions 
of work. The new order in council applies 
to all factories, plants or shops where work 
is being carried on under a contract with 
the Dominion Government or the government 
of an allied or associated power or under a 
sub-contract, or in which any of these govern- 
ments has a financial interest. 

The Minister or any officer of the Depart- 
ment authorized by him may enter and 
inspect any such premises. The owner must 
maintain a record of sickness and accidents 
which is open to inspection by the Depart- 
ment at any time, display authorized posters 
and health and safety literature, adhere to 
standards of cleanliness, lighting, heating, 
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ventilation, etc., which are satisfactory to the 
Minister, provide medical services, satisfy 
nutritional standards specified by the Minister 
in regard to any food which may be provided 
for the workers and permit regular physical 
examinations of those whose duties are to 
prepare and serve food. When premises are 
being constructed or altered the owner must 
submit to the Department plans showing 
clearly the provisions for water supply, sewage, 
ventilation, etc. 

The penalty for contravention of or failure 
to comply with these regulations or any 
order or direction made under them is a fine 
not exceeding $500 or imprisonment for not 
more than three months or both. In the case 
of a corporation, any person who was a 
director or officer at the time of the commis- 
sion of the offence is guilty of the offence 
unless he proves that the act or omission took 
place without his knowledge and that he 
exercised all due diligence to prevent it 
taking place. 


Fire Fighters Corps 


Regulations governing the Corps. of 
(Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for Ser- 
vice in the United Kingdom were issued on 
March 3. The regulations deal with the organi- 
zation of the corps, qualifications for member- 
ship, conditions of service and discipline. 

The corps is to be a civil defence organi- 
zation whose members are liable for service 
anywhere in the United Kingdom or the 
Isle of Man. Hours of duty are to be not 
less than 72 in any week. A 24-hour rest 
period is to be granted every week or every 
3 days for firemen required to be con- 
tinuously on duty for periods of 48 hours. 
Extra hours of duty may be imposed up to 


12 a week as punishment for breaches of 
discipline. 

Members of the corps are to receive the 
same pay, allowances, pensions for disabili- 
ties and death, medical and dental care as 
do members of the Canadian Active Service 
Force. 


Defence of Canada Regulations 


An amendment to Regulation 21 gazetted 
May 2 declares that an order may not be 
issued under this regulation by reason only of 
a person taking part in or peacefully persuad- 
ing any other person to participate in a strike. 
Regulation 21 empowers the Minister of 
Justice to make an order directing that a 
person be detained or restricted in his busi- 
ness, movements, associations, activities con- 
nected with the dissemination of news and 
opinions, or in the use or possession of any 
specified articles. It also rules that a con- 
stable may remove a person who is in or who 
fails to leave a place in contravention of an 
order under this regulation. 


Because the penalties imposed’ under the 
Explosives Act on persons smoking or being 
in possession of matches or other fire-pro- 
ducing devices in munitions plants have been 
found inadequate to check this hazard, a new 
Defence of Canada regulation was gazetted 
on May 5 providing heavier penalties for 
such offences. Fines ranging from $50 to $100 
or one month’s imprisonment may be im- 
posed for carrying matches, and smokers are 
liable to imprisonment for 3 to 12 months. 
The regulation also empowers the proprietor 
of a munitions plant to search any person 
entering the plant, provided that no woman 
is searched except by a woman. 


Provincial 


Alberta Boilers Act 


New regulations governing engineers’ and 
firemen’s certificates were gazetted April 15 
replacing ones issued in 1988. There are a 
great many minor changes in the regulations. 
The more important changes include the re- 
placing of the Second Class Engineer’s certi- 
ficate by two certificates—one for 500 h.p. 
boilers and one for 750 h.p. boilers. Similarly, 
instead of the Engineer’s Special Class 
certificate for boilers exceeding 200 h.p. there 
is one for boilers from 200 to 500 h.p. and 
another for those exceeding 500 h.p. 

Every person working on a steam engine or 
boiler with 20 pounds or more working 
pressure per square inch and which has a 
heating surface in excess of 20 feet must hold 
one of the 10 classes of certificates issued. The 


regulations set forth in detail the qualifii- 
cations for each type of certificate and the 
nature of the examinations. A certain amount 
of experience is required for all certificates 
although a certificate from a recognized school 
of technology will be accepted in lieu of part 
of the period of experience required. Mini- 
mum age limits for the certificates vary from 
18 for a Provisional Engineer’s certificate to 
25 for candidates seeking a First Class 
Stationary Engineer’s certificate. 


General rules regarding applications for 
examinations, testimonials to be submitted, 
appeals, failures and the replacement of lost 
certificates are given. Provision is made for 
the issuing of temporary certificates valid for 
a maximum of three months when a properly 
qualified person is absent or when an employer 
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is unable to obtain the services of a properly 
qualified person. In no case may a pro- 
visional certificate permit a person to operate 
an engine, boiler or steam plant exceeding 
100 h.p. unless he holds an engineer’s certificate 
one grade below the required certificate. 

A certificate may be confiscated by an in- 
spector if a worker negligently operates or 
damages a plant or if he is under the influence 
of liquor while on duty. The Minister may 
cancel or suspend such certificate or other- 
wise deal with the case after receiving a report 
from the Chief Inspector. 

The engineer in charge of a steam plant is 
responsible for the proper care and operation 
of the machinery under his care and must 
report all defects and accidents to the in- 
spector as well as to his employer. 

New regulations have also been issued in 
respect to the machinery and fittings of 
refrigerating plants. The regulations relating 
to fees for the registration and inspection of 
pressure vessels have likewise been replaced by 
a new set. Both were gazetted April 15. 
The latter includes a list of the examination 
and registration fees payable for each of the 
different types of engineers’, firemen’s and 
welders’ certificates. The fee for a First Class 
Engineer’s certificate has been raised from $10 
to $20. Fees for the new Second Class Hn- 
gineer’s certificates are $15 for the 750 hp. 
one and $10 for the 500 h.p. certificate. The 
new Engineer’s Special Class certificate for 
boilers over 500 h.p. has been set at $15, and 
for boilers from 200 to 500 hp. it is $10. 
Other fees remain unchanged. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


The regulations issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board under the repealed Elec- 
trical Protection Act of 1919 (Lasour 
GazerTs, 1926, p. 216) have been replaced by 
new ones issued under the 1941 Act. The new 
regulations, gazetted April 15, consolidate the 
former ones and contain a few minor additions. 

The regulations set forth detailed specifica- 
tions for various types of electrical installa- 
tions and include general and particular rules 
for the protection of electrical workers. 

In general, workers are required to exercise 
caution at all times but particularly when deal- 
ing with live wires. They should test all 
safety belts and supports before using them. 
Suitable protective clothing and devices such 
as rubber gloves and shields, goggles, insulated 
mats and special tools, etc., should be used 


-where necessary. Metal jewellery and loose 


clothing must be avoided. Every worker 
must be acquainted with first aid and resusci- 
tation methods and the use of fire extinguish- 
ers. Printed instruction sheets describing the 


approved method of resuscitation should be 
posted in every factory and the Minister may 
organize instruction classes in the technique 
of resuscitation. Every public service com- 
pany must have a resuscitation device with a 
person versed in its use constantly on duty. 

No one may do work for which he is not 
properly qualified except under the direct 
supervision of an experienced and properly 
qualified person. Persons working in the 
neighbourhod. of electrical installations with 
the dangers of which they are not familiar, 
must obtain authorization to proceed and 
must be supervised by a properly qualified 
electrical worker. No man shall work alone 
on a live wire, cable or appliance carrying 
more than 250 volts if underground, or more 
than 600 volts if above ground. Specially 
trained crews of at least four men provided 
with up-to-date equipment must handle work 
on live wires carrying over 4,000 volts. 

Workers must immediately report any un- 
usual conditions or defects to their superiors. 
All verbal messages should be repeated and the 
names of sender and receiver given to avoid 
accidents due to misunderstandings. 

Particular rules applying to workers on 
supply stations and switchboard operation are 
given. They cover the operation of overhead 
and underground lines, series lamps, meters, 
and signal lines. 

The installation specifications require among 
other things the provision of adequate working 
and climbing room about installations, the 
identification of all dangerous places with 
voltage and warning signs, the proper illumina- 
tion of danger points, and the guarding or 
elevating where possible of live parts. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


The exemption from the 9-hour day and 
54-hour week provisions of this Act first 
eranted to employees on irrigation projects 
under the Water Resources Act in 1939 and 
again in 1941 (Lasour Gazette, 1939, p. 473, 
1941, p. 555) has been made permanent for 
the period between April 1 and November 30 
of each year by an order gazetted March 31 
and effective April 1, 1942. 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act 


An amendment in Order 3 governing women 
workers in the hotel and restaurant industry 
(Lasour GazerTe, 1941, p. 555) was gazetted 
April 15.. It exempts, between May 15 and 
September 30, tourist hotels and restaurants 
in national parks operating only for that period 
from the clause limiting the amount which 
may be deducted from wages for board and 
lodging. 
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British Columbia Trade Schools 
Regulation Act 


New general regulations and an amendment 
in the special regulations governing cor- 
respondence courses were gazetted April 2. 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta now have similar 
regulations. 

The new British Columbia regulations are 
much more detailed than the ones they replace 
(Lasour GazeTtTe, 1937, p. 306) and apply to 
all trade schools whether or not they are 
covered by special regulations. They deal 
with advertising methods, fees, contracts, the 
sale of student services, entrance qualifications, 
teaching staffs, premises and equipment. A 
copy of them must be posted in each school. 

Proprietors or operators of trade schools are 
to be responsible for all statements made by 
their representatives in the course of soliciting 
business. The regulations prohibit misleading 
advertising, verbal or written, the use of 
“Help Wanted” columns, promises of employ- 
men, “blind” or unsigned advertisements and 
statements that there is a demand for a par- 
ticular type of worker unless the school’s 
records contain proof of such demand. The 
Minister may require any type of advertising 
to be submitted to him before publication 
and copies must be kept in the school records. 

Trade schools are forbidden to operate in 
conjunction with a shop or business, and the 
services or products of the students must not 
be sold by the school except in the manner 
and at the prices which the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may prescribe. 

The Minister must approve all forms of 
contract for tuition and may require a deposit 
of security to ensure the execution of the 
contract. If a student gives notice in writing 
of his intention to withdraw from a course, 
he is liable only for the amount of the tuition 
which he has already received, plus 10 per cent 
of the amount remaining due under the 
contract. 

The proprietor or operator of a school must 
employ a competent teaching staff, supply and 
maintain suitable premises and adequate equlp- 
ment and comply with health, sanitary and 
safety regulations. He must satisfy himself 
that applicants have the necessary physical 
capacity and educational qualifications to 
undertake the courses they propose to enter. 

Fees for registration of schools are set at $5 
for schools teaching one trade or occupation 
with an extra $2 for every additional trade 
taught, but in no case may the fee exceed $25. 

An amendment in the special regulations 
governing correspondence and home-study 
schools was also gazetted April 2. It provides 
that no single consignment of a home-study 
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or correspondence course may exceed either 
10 per cent of the total number of lessons or 
one month’s tuition, depending on which is 
less. The next consignment must not be 
despatched until the previous one has been 
completed or until at least a month has 
elapsed. If a course is advertised and sold with 
the understanding that it includes a period of 
practical tuition, a separate money value must 
be placed on the latter and it will be regarded 
as contingent upon the satisfactory completion 
of the home-study course. When a student 
withdraws from such a course he is liable for 
the amount of the tuition which he has 
received plus 10 per cent of the amount remain- 
ing due under the contract for the whole 
combined course. 


New Brunswick Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act 


Order 26, effective from April 7, supplements 
Order 25 (Lasour Gazerte, 1941, p. 1383) which 
established minimum wage rates in the can- 
ning industry in the counties of Restigouche, 
Gloucester, Northumberland, Kent and West- 
morland, by imposing the same minimum 
rates in these counties for employers who 
manufacture or repair equipment used in 
canning factories or in the fishing industry. 
Men over 18 must receive 25 cents per hour, 
boys under 18 and women must receive 15 
cents, and piece workers must receive rates 
which ensure that they are not paid less than 
the minimum hourly rates. Deductions for 
board and lodging may not exceed 50 cents 
per day. All workers must be paid at least 
semi-monthly. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Regulations to protect persons from the 
hazards of ice-cutting fields were gazetted 
April 18. Before a person may begin ice- 
cutting he must give notice of his intention 
in writing to the factory inspector, the inspec- 
tor of the Sanitary Unit, and the municipal 
authorities in the area where the field is 
situated. He must also mark the field and 
the road leading to it in the manner specified 
in the regulations. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order 4 covering industries to which 
special orders do not apply has been passed 
and two orders have been renewed. 

Order 4, adopted February 17 and amended 
March 21, was gazetted April 11 and is effective 
for one year from that date. It repeals the 
previous Order 4 and all amendments, rules 
of interpretation, resolutions and permits or 
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exemptions. ‘There have been few changes 
in the basic provisions of the order, but the 
numerous amendments have been consolidated 
and there has been some re-arrangement and 
clarification of the provisions. The approving 
order in council (gazetted April 18) states that 
the approval is based on the fact that there 
is no modification of basic wage rates and that 
the Quebec Regional War Labour Board has 
offered no objection. The new order, like 
the old one, applies to all workers con- 


. templated by the Act, except those governed 


by a special order and it is now specifically 
stated that it applies to workers in firms with 
war contracts. 

For the purposes of the order the province 
continues to be divided into four zones, con- 
sisting of Montreal, Laprairie, Longueuil, St. 
Lambert, Laval-des-Rapides and municipali- 
ties totally or partially on the island of 
Montreal as Zone I, Quebec, Quebec West, 
Iberville and municipalities of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or over as Zone II, Terrebonne and 
municipalities of from 2,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants as Zone III and the rest of the 
province as Zone IV. ‘Thetford Mines is in 
Zone III for hotel servants and Chicoutimi in 
Zone IV for the textile industry. Employees 
who habitually work in more than one zone 
are included in the zone where the employer’s 
principal establishment is located, or if there 
is no such establishment, in the zone which 
has the highest rate. 

The minimum hourly rates and the work- 
weeks to which they apply are, except in one 
or two cases, the same as in the previous 
order as amended but minimum rates are 
no longer stipulated on a weekly, monthly 
or yearly basis. ‘There also continues to be 
a special provision in most instances that 
workers with less than six months’ experience 
may be paid 10 per cent less than the pre- 
scribed rate provided that the number of such 
workers is restricted to 10 per cent of the 
number of experienced workers. 

Rates for some of the more important 
classes are as follows. In industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, at least 60 per cent 
must be paid 26, 24, 22 and 20 cents in Zones 
I, II, TI and IV respectively, not more than 
25 per cent may be paid 22, 20, 18 and 16 
cents and not more than 15 per cent 17, 15, 13 
and 12 cents. For office workers the previous 
rates of 25, 22-5, 20 and 15 cents for a 48-hour 
week now apply only to employees with at 
least one year’s experience. For those with 
less than this experience, special rates of 17, 
15, 13 and 12 cents have been set. Under 
the old order, inexperienced employees could 
be paid 10 per cent less than the rates estab- 
lished for experienced workers. 


Drivers of motor vehicles as defined by the 
Motor Vehicles Act must be paid 30, 25, 23 
and 20 cents according to the zone, and all 
other chauffeurs and carters, except those in 
industrial and commercial establishments, must 
be paid 25, 20, 18 and 15 cents. These rates 
apply to a 60-hour week, and there continues 
to be a penalty rate of $2 per hour for drivers 
of motor vehicles who are at the wheel for 
more than 12 consecutive hours. The hourly 
rates and normal work-weeks for garage em- 
ployees, hotel employees, bartenders, watch- 
men, janitors, employees of municipal cor- 
porations, temporary employees in industrial 
and commercial establishments and workers 
not otherwise classified are the same as in 
the revised order of April 27, 1938, and may 
be found in the Lasour Gazerrs, 1938, pp. 
515-16. 


The regular work-week in industrial and 
commercial establishments continues to be 
48 hours unless otherwise stated, and the 
following establishments are now specifically 
listed as coming under this week: banks, 
except for messengers hired by the year at 
a minimum of $600, insurance companies, stock 
and bond brokers, radio-broadcasting com- 
panies, telephone companies, electric and gas 
companies except in retail departments, water- 
works other than municipal corporation water- 
works, amusement halls and laundries except 
those governed by a special order. A 50-hour 
week continues to apply in sash and door 
factories, and the following is the list of 
establishments to which a 54-hour week now 
applies: establishments manufacturing narrow 
fabrics, retail stores, butcher shops, cobbler . 
shops, crushed stone quarries, post offices, 
barber shops and hairdressing establishments, 
cheese factories, bakeries, theatres, felt hat 
factories, meat packing establishments, rubber 
goods factories, biscuit factories, chocolate fac- 
tories, flour mills, concrete pipe factories in 
Zone II, bootblacks, fox farms, and funeral 
undertakers in Zones I and II. A 60-hour 
week applies to sawmills in Zones II, III and 
IV, foundries in Zones III and IV, agricultural 
implement factories including separator fac- 
tories in Zones III and IV, dairies and cream- 
eries, cheese and butter dairies, waste material 
trading establishments, hotels and restaurants, 
transport companies, wool carding establish- 
ments, employees taking care of horses and 
vehicles used by carters and truck drivers, 
public corporations except where governed by 
another section, apartment houses, real estate 
offices and office buildings. 

Hours in excess of the regular work-week 
or in excess of 12 hours in any one day are 
overtime and must be paid at the rate of time 
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and one-half, though a worker whose agreed 
rate is higher than the minimum established 
need be paid only half the minimum rate in 
addition to the agreed rate. Exceptions to 
this rule are permitted in the following cases: 
if an employee is paid $30 per week in Zone 
I, $25 in Zones II and III and $20 in Zone 
IV even when he does not work a full week; 
if he agrees to take holidays in lieu of over- 
time pay, provided that one and one-half 
hours’ holidays are permitted for every hour of 
overtime and the holidays are granted within 
three months from the date of the overtime; 
if, in the case of an office worker, the overtime 
is necessary because of the worker’s own fault; 
if the worker works as watchman, furnace man, 
etc., for more than one employer in the same 
day; or if the employment is of a special 
nature, such as repair of electrical lines, which 
requires the employee’s constant presence but 
is only intermittent, provided that the em- 
ployee receives at least $75 per month. 

The requirement of a weekly rest of 24 
consecutive hours or a double rest of 18 con- 
secutive hours is still in effect, but the sus- 
pension of this provision for war establish- 
ments, which was first made by a resolution 
of June 4, 1940, and was later incorporated in 
the order by an amendment of April 17, 1941, 
is continued in effect. The article in the old 
order imposing an absolute limit of 55 hours 
for women and 72 hours for men has been 
omitted. This provision was suspended for 
war establishments by a series of resolutions, 
the first of which was adopted on September 
13, 1939, and later by an amendment in the 
’ order of April 17, 1941. 


As before, a worker must be paid for all the 
hours or fractions thereof during which he is 
required to be at the employer’s disposal. 
Time spent at lunch need not be paid for, 
however, provided a record is kept of it. An 
employee called to work in an industrial or 
commercial establishment must, with one or 
two minor exceptions, be paid for three hours 
in any one day. 


Wages must be paid at least twice per 
month and any agreement to the contrary is 
void. When payment is made in cash, the 
money must be placed in a sealed envelope 
with the following information on it: name 
of worker, dates of pay period, hours and 
overtime, wage rate, category and class, deduc- 
tions and the amount in the envelope. When 
payment is by cheque or deposit, the same 
information must be on the cheque or voucher. 
Tips are the exclusive property of the worker 


and may not be counted as wages. Uniforms 
if required must be furnished by the employer. 


Deductions are prohibited except for taxes 
or war savings, board and lodging, advances 
on wages, contributions to a pension fund, 
and in the case of miners in Abitibi and 
Temiscamingue for tools, goods voluntarily 
bought at the mine store and medical services. 
Deductions for single meals may not exceed 
25 cents in Zone I, 20 cents in Zone II and 
15 cents in Zones III and IV. For lodging 
daily amounts of 30, 25, 20 and 20 cents may 
be deducted, and for complete board weekly 
amounts of $6, $5, $4 and $4. In mining 
establishments in Abitibi and Temiscamingue, 
however, 31 cents may be deducted for a 
single meal, 25 cents for a day’s lodging, and 
$7 for a week’s complete board. 


Every employer must keep a register of 
his employees, including names and addresses, 
competency, category and class, hours of 
beginning and finishing work, hours and over- 
time worked in each week, total wages earned 
and paid, wage rate, pay frequency, deduc- 
tions, and date of entrance into service. On 
request he must furnish the Commission with 
a written statement of any of these particulars. 
He must post in a conspicuous place all notices 
furnished by the Commission, and he must 
furnish every employee who leaves him with 
a letter of reference stating in what capacity 
and for what period he was employed. 


By notices gazetted April 18 and May 2, 
Order 16 concerning butter and cheese whole- 
salers and exporters on the Island of Montreal 
(Lasour GazeTTs, 1938, p. 1350) is to remain 
in force until May 15, 1943, and Order 42 
governing workers in peat-bogs (LaBouR 
GazeTTH, 1941, p. 1110) has been renewed until 
May 1, 1948. 


Quebec Public Building Safety Act 


Because of the shortage of labour, the 
minimum age for elevator operators in public 
buildings in Quebec has been reduced from 
18 to 16 by an order gazetted May 2. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 


Six air transport companies have been 
brought within the scope of the collective 
liability system of workmen’s compensation 
(Lasour Gazette, 1941, p. 1388) by an order 
gazetted April 30 and effective from April 1. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
IN 1942 


Alberta 


URING the session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which opened on January 29 and 
closed on March 19, 1942, an Act was passed 
providing for supplementary allowances to 
persons receiving old age and blind persons’ 
pensions, the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion (Alberta) Act and the Thresher Em- 
ployees’ Lien Act were repealed and amend- 
ments were made in statutes relating to 
miners’ wages and workmen’s compensation. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions (Supplementary 
Allowances) Act, effective April 1, 1942, 
authorizes payment of an additional allow- 
ance of $5 per month to every resident of 
the province who on January 1, 1942, was in 
receipt of an old age pension or a pension for 
blindness or who thereafter becomes eligible 
for such pension. The cost of the allowance is 
to be met from moneys appropriated by the 
Legislature or, failing such, from the General 
Revenue Fund. The Act authorizes the Pro- 
vincial Government to enter into agreements 
with the Dominion Government for pur- 
poses of the Act and to make reciprocal 
arrangements with other provinces which pay 
supplementary allowances to persons in re- 
ceipt of old age and blind pensions. 


Conciliation and Investigation in 
Industrial Disputes 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation (AI- 
berta) Act, passed in 1928, was repealed. The 
Act declared the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of the Dominion to apply to every 
dispute of the nature defined in the latter 
statute which was subject to the legislative 
jurisdiction of the province. There is a pro- 
vincial statute, the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1938, which applies to dis- 
putes over which the province has jurisdiction. 


Thresher Employees’ Liens 


The Thresher Employees’ Lien Act, which 
was also repealed, gave every thresher em- 
ployee a lien for wages on the earnings of 
his employer in the hands of the person for 
whom the threshing was done. 


Security for Wages 


The Mining Industry Wages Security Act, 
which was enacted first in 1928 to ensure 
the payment of wages to coal miners and was 
extended in 1938 to cover the operation of 


mines, quarries, salt works, and the drilling 
for natural gas or oil, was amended at the 
recent session to permit its application to 
lumbering, including all operations carried 
on at sawmills, box factories, wood-working 
plants, or by logging and railway tie contrac- 
tors. 

As amended the Act now requires mine 
operators to deposit each year security for 
the payment of wages with the Minister and 
permits the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to apply this provision and others designed to 
make the Act effective to any of the other 
industries designated in the Act. 

A new section provides that the Minister 
may submit to the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners any application from an em- 
ployer for exemption from liability to furnish 
the security required by the Act. The Board 
is to consider the nature of the employer’s 
operations, his assets, liabilities and the wages 
payable and, if satisfied with his financial 
position and his ability to pay his workers’ 
wages, may issue a certificate to that effect 
to the Minister who may then, by written 
order, exempt the employer for an indefinite 
period or for such period as may be set out 
in the order. The Minister may cancel such 
exemption at any time, in which case he is to 
send a copy of the cancellation order by 
registered post to the employer who must 
then lodge the necessary security with the 
Minister within 30 days. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1918, 
was amended to bring the Order of Railway 
Conductors in Alberta within its scope. As 
amended in 1928 the Act permitted classes of 
railway workers who wished to do so to re- 
main under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1908, under which the employer was 
individually liable for compensation as deter- 
mined by a court. All classes have now 
voted to come within the state insurance 
system of workmen’s compensation established 
by the 1918 statute. 

Under an amendment in the Provincial 
Lands Act, the province is given a lien an 
the plant and equipment of companies 
operating mineral leases for amounts owing 
for rental and royalties. Where such a lien 
has been created and the employer is in 
default in the payment of assessments under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has a lien 
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on the property to which the lien under the 
Provincial Lands Act attaches, the Minister 
of Lands and Mines may add the amount of 
such assessments to the amount due the 
Crown and secured by the lien. Any moneys 
recovered are to be applied, first, towards the 
payment of royalties and then pro rata on 
the claim of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and other claims of the Crown secured 
by the lien until these are paid in full. 


Hours of Labour—Time to Vote 


A section added to the Edmonton Charter 
empowers the Council of that City to make 
by-laws regulating the hours during which 
milk and cream may be delivered and the 
hours during which the highways of the City 
may be used by any person for the retail 
delivery of such products. It is provided, how- 
ever, that if there is any conflict between such 
a by-law and any order made by the Board 
of Industrial Relations under the Hours of 
Work Act or any schedule approved by the 
Minister of Trade and Industry and declared 
to be in force under the Industrial Standards 
Act, the provisions of such Order or schedule 
are to prevail. 


Another provision added to the Charter 
is similar to that in the Alberta Election Act 
under which every elector is entitled to absent 
himself from his employment between the 
hours of 4 and 6 p.m. on polling day without 
suffering any reduction in his wages or com- 
pensation. The section does not apply where 
the employer gives the employee reasonable 
opportunity to vote at any other time during 
polling hours. 


Co-operative Associations and Credit Unions 


Amendments in the Co-operative Asso- 
ciations Act give associations the powers con- 
ferred on companies, other than specially 
limited companies, under the Companies Act, 
unless the memorandum of association pro- 
vides otherwise. The amendments also pro- 
vide for an alternative representation on the 
Board of Directors by districts; clarify the 
provisions as to who shall be members of an 


association and who shall be entitled to vote 
and provide for voting by delegates in case 
that system is used; provide for the issuing 
of preferred shares without voting privileges; 
require associations to furnish additional in- 
formation to the Supervisor of Co-operative 
Activities; and extend the provisions enabling 
an association to give and obtain credit in 
connection with the sale of goods or 
merchandise and to borrow money for the 
purpose of giving such credit. 

The Co-operative Marketing Associations 
Act was amended to enable an association 
to become a member of another association 
having similar objects. 

Changes in the Credit Union Act empower 
a credit union to change its name, to acquire 
and dispose of securities which it has taken 
for loans, and to pay to the executor, adminis- 
trator, or relatives of a deceased member any 
funds not exceeding $200 standing to his 
credit without the necessity of taking out 
probate. A director or other officer of a 
credit union is permitted to dispose of his 
shares but he must have the approval of a 
two-thirds majority of the officers of the 
union and he remains liable for a period of 
four months to the creditors of the union to 
the full extent of such shares. Authority is 
given for the incorporation of federations of 
credit unions, 

Resolution 


On March 19, a Resolution was adopted 
urging the Dominion Government to take 
steps at an early date to revise the Old Age 
Pensions Act and to. establish retirement 
pensions of $30 per month payable at age 60 
without the imposition of a means test and 
other regulations, the cost to be borne by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments in 
the same proportion as at present. The Reso- 
lution further approved the action of the 
Provincial Government in undertaking to 
pay a supplementary allowance of $5 per 
month to old age pensioners whether or not 
the Dominion Government shares in such pay- 
ment and urges the Dominion Government to 
assume its proportion (75 per cent) of the 
cost’ of such allowances. 


Saskatchewan 


In Saskatchewan the Legislature, which was 
in session from February 19 to April 11, 
passed an Act for the inspection and regula- 
tion of elevators and hoists, revised the law 
relating to woodmen’s liens and amended 
statutes governing workmen’s compensation in 
factories, steam boilers, weekly rest-day and 
weekly half-holidays in shops. 


Elevators and Hoists 


The Elevator and Hoist Act, which will 
come into force on July 1, 1942, does not 
apply to any elevator or hoist governed by 
any other Act or regulations made under it. 
Elevators and hoists in mines are governed by 
statutes relating to mines. 
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No person under 18 years of age may act 
as operator of an elevator and no employer 
may permit any such employee so to act. 

The Act forbids any person, firm or cor- 
poration in charge of an elevator to operate 
it or allow it to be operated unless he holds 
a licence, issued by the Chief Inspector of 
Elevators. Provision is made for appointment 
of a Chief Inspector and other inspectors who 
may enter premises and carry out their duties 
at all reasonable times and prohibit the use 
or operation of any elevato. found to be in 
a dangerous condition. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations governing the construction, 
maintenance, operation and carrying capacity 
of elevators and of hoists, dumb waiters and 
other hoisting appliances installed in or about 
any building and operated by manual power 
or gravity or both; requiring the posting of 
warning notices near any such appliance found 
to be in a dangerous condition; and prescribing 
the qualifications of elevator operators; and 
may adopt and constitute as regulations under 
the Act the Safety Code for Passenger and 
Freight Elevators issued by the Canadian 
Engineering Standards Association. Penalties 
are provided for breaches of the Act and 
regulations. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of new sections, effective July 
1, 1942, were added to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board is authorized to order an autopsy, 
where it considers it necessary to determine 
the cause of death, and to pay the expenses 
out of the Accident Fund. If the dependants 
of the deceased workman refuse to permit 
the autopsy the Board may reject any claim 
for compensation. 

Provision is made for payment of com- 
pensation for frost bite and for the repair or 
replacement of broken dentures and also for 
payment of compensation in respect of a child 
after the age of 16 years, but not beyond the 
age of 18, if the Board considers it advisable 
to continue the child’s education. 

The following were added to the schedule 
of industrial diseases for which compensation 
is payable under the Act: Chrome poisoning; 
cancer arising from the manufacture of pitch 
and tar; infected blisters caused by any pro- 
cess involving continuous friction, rubbing 
or vibration; poisoning by carbon bisulphide, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, brass, zinc 
or nickel, or nitrous fumes, or its sequelae; 
inflammation of the synovial lining of the 
wrist joint and tendon sheaths; poisoning by 
nitro- and amido-derivatives of benzene, 
phenol and their homologues (trinitrotoluene, 
dinitrophenol, anilin and others) or by 
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chlorinated hydrocarbons (carbon tetrachlor- 
ide, trichlorethylene, tetrachlorethane, trichlor- 
naphthalene and others) or its sequelae, 
caused by any process in the manufacture or 
involving the use of such _ substances; 
inflammation, ulceration or malignant disease 
of the skin or other tissues due to exposure 
to X-rays, radium or other radio-active sub- 
stances in any process in the refining or 
handling of radium or involving exposure to 
X-rays; cadmium poisoning. 

The Board, with approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, may make arrangements 
with the Boards of Alberta or Manitoba or 
both, with respect to compensation for indus- 
trial diseases of workmen employed in any 
industry whose operations extend across the 
boundary into the adjoining province. The 
Act, as passed in 1929, contained a similar 
provision relating to accidents under which 
agreements have been made with both Alberta 
and Manitoba. 

Other amendments were made to tighten 
the provisions concerning the payment by 
employers of assessments. Where an em- 
ployer defaults in payment of an assessment, 
and a writ of execution issued upon a judg- 
ment respecting such assessment is returned 
with a certificate from the sheriff or his 
deputy that he was unable wholly to satisfy 
it, a judge of the Court of King’s Bench, on 
application on behalf of the Board, may issue 
an injunction restraining the ‘employer from 
carrying on any industry under Part I until 
the amount due on the execution and all 
assessments made by the Board and the costs 
of the application are paid. 


The purchaser of any business or industry, 
or of the stock or equipment of such industry 
in bulk, before paying any part of the pur- 
chase price or giving any security for such 
payment, must obtain from the vendor a 
certificate of the Board that it has no claim 
on such industry, business, stock or equip- 
ment. If the vendor has not furnished the 
certificate the purchaser is liable to the Board 
for any moneys due. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was amended to enable 
the Commissioner of Labour and Public Wel- 
fare, if he considers that the circumstances 
warrant it and subject to regulations of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to grant 
exemption from the provisions of the Act 
relating to the employment of children, hours 
of employment of women and young persons 
and to certain safety and health provisions. 

The sections of the Act dealing with eleva- 
tors and hoists were repealed, following the 
anactment of the new Elevator and Hoist Act. 
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Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


Amendments in the Steam Boilers Act 
make it apply to boilers of twenty h.p. and 
less in public buildings, office blocks, stores, 
hotels, and groups of houses heated by one 
boiler plant, apartment blocks housing more 
than two families, and other buildings used 
for public purposes. In rating the working 
pressure of a boiler the inspector must now 
take account of its age as well as of its 
workmanship, material and condition. The 
provision forbidding the sale or exchange of 
used boilers unless accompanied by a valid 
inspection certificate now applies to boilers 
used for two or more years instead of for 
two or more seasons as formerly, and to 
pressure vessels, viz: vessels other than boilers, 
over six inches in diameter or over one and a 
half cubic feet in capacity used for con- 
taining or storing air, gas, inflammable or 
lethal liquids or steam at a pressure not ex- 
ceeding 15 pounds per square inch. The above 
provision does not now apply to a boiler or 
pressure vessel sold with the building in which 
it is used. 

Other amendments make it clear that 
examinations for firemen’s certificates need not 
be written; class as high pressure boilers those 
carrying a pressure of more than 15 pounds to 
the square inch, instead of 20 pounds as 
formerly; and repeal the section forbidding 
any person not the holder of a welder’s 
certificate to weld a pressure vessel. The 
section enabling the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make regulations was revised and 
such regulations may now cover all ‘re- 
frigerating plants, oxyacetylene plants and 
pressure vessels. A new provision forbids the 
cutting of a hole in any boiler or pressure 
vessel by any person other than an inspector. 


Holidays and Rest Days 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act was 
amended to exempt from its operation em- 
ployees engaged by reason of an emergency 
which necessitates immediate remedial action. 

A clause added to the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act provides that where the mayor of a 
city to which the Act applies, those having a 
population of 7,000 or over, proclaims any day 
to be a civic holiday, the Act is not to apply 
to shops in that city in respect of the week 
that includes such holiday. The section which 
provides that the Act shall not apply in re- 
spect of a week which includes Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day or any day 
appointed by Proclamation to be a public 
holiday, was amended to make it clear that 
it covered Proclamations by either the Govy- 
ernor General or the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Fair Wages for Street Railway Employees 
in Moose Jaw 

An amendment was made in a statute, 
enacted in 1982, incorporating the Moose 
Jaw Transportation Company and confirming 
an agreement between the City and the 
Moose Jaw Electric Railway Company, whose 
rights and franchises the ‘Transportation 
Company was authorized to acquire. The 
agreement, which was made binding upon the 
successors of the Electric Company, contained 
a clause providing for the payment of fair 
wages to employees and for referring to the 
Minister of Labour for Saskatchewan any dis- 
pute as to what were the current or fair and 
reasonable rates of wages. The amendment 
in the Act provides that any reference in the 
agreement to the Minister of Labour for 
Saskatchewan shall be deemed to be a refer- 
ence to the judge or acting judge of the 
District Court of the Judicial District of 
Moose Jaw. 


Employment in Street Trades 


Identical-amendments in the City Act and 
in the Town Act enabie licences for employ- 
ment in street trades to be issued to women 
18 years of age and over but forbid any such 
licensee to engage in her occupation between 
the hours of 7 p:m. and 7 a.m. 


Woodmen’s Liens 


The Woodmen’s Lien Act, which will come 
into force on July 1, 1942, is a revision of the 
former statute with minor amendments re- 
lating to procedure. 


Co-operative Insurers 


Sections added to the Insurance Act pro- 
vide for the organization or licensing of co- 
operative insurance companies. 


Resolutions 

On April 1, 1942, the Legislature agreed to 
a Resolution that the Dominion Government 
should be requested to amend the Old Age 
Pensions Act to provide for an increase in 
the maximum pension payable under the Act, 
the Dominion contributing to the increased 
payments on the same basis as at present and 
that the Dominion Government should also 
be requested to inquire into the advisability 
of establishing a contributory system of old 
age pensions in lieu of the present scheme. 

On April 9, a motion was adopted approving 
the action of the Provincial Government in 
setting up a Re-establishment Committee to 
co-operate with the Government of Canada 
for the re-establishment of returned men and 
recommending that the Provincial Govern- 
ment extend this policy by co-operating with 
the Post-War Reconstruction Committee of 
the Government of Canada. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH IN FACTORIES 


Report of Commitiee of British Medical Association 


COMMITTEE of the British Medical 
Association on Industrial Health in 
Factories in a recent report submitted as its 
first recommendation that there should be in 
every factory, large or small, arrangements 
for the medical supervision of the workers. 
It was pointed out that 314 million weeks’ 
work was lost in one year in Britain through 
ordinary ill-health.- The industrial loss from 
accidents was over £30,000,000 a year. Indi- 
vidual firms with medical supervision reported 
sharp drops in days lost and accidents. One 
had an annual loss of 3-75 to 5:25 days for 
each man as compared with the national 
average of 10 days. Similarly the time-loss 
for women ranged from 4:5 to 7:9 days a year 
which was considerably below the national 
average of 12 days. 


The Committee recommended: 


that more emphasis should be placed on the 
preventive aspects of industrial medical 
practice, that there should be closer asso- 
ciation between the medical profession and 
industry, and that the part played by indus- 
trial factors in the causation of ill-health 
and disease should be more fully appreciated 
by both medical practitioners and employers. 


Factory medical supervision was broadly 
defined by the Committee: 


It implies the supervision of the health of the 
individual worker in his industrial environ- 
ment; the prevention as far as possible of 
physical and mental illness; a service for the 
initial treatment of injury and sickness; and 
an efficient medical liaison between the 
factory and outside medical services, such as 
the patient’s panel doctor, the hospital, the 
rehabilitation services and the public health 
authority. 

The report stressed that the industrial 
medical officer should have some knowledge 
of industrial \organization and factory 
methods as well as an acquaintance with 
the social conditions prevailing in an indus- 
trial community. He should also 

know something of industrial toxicology 

and the standard methods of preventing in- 

dustrial injury and disease....The closest 


liaison should be maintained with produc- 
tion and plant engineers. 


The duties of the factory medical officer 
are to supervise health, working conditions, 


accident service, rehabilitation, A.R.P. ser- 
vices and to study and control the occupa- 
tional hazards peculiar to the industry in 
which he is employed. Health education and 
mental health and psychological adjustment 
programs may also be undertaken by the 
factory doctor. 

Among the working conditions which the 
Committee recommends that the medical 
officer should consider are sanitation, ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, seating, feeding arrange- 
ments, hours of work, timing of breaks and 
rest pauses, transport facilities, distance from 
work and methods of payment. 


The factory doctor should see that jobs are 
allotted according to physical capacity. Work- 
ers in dangerous processess should be given 
frequent medical examinations. He should 
pay special attention to the conditions, both 
of a physical and psychological nature, under 
which women and young persons are em- 
ployed. It is an established fact that the 
sickness rate is always higher for women than 
for men, due not so much to physical differ- 
ences as to the added strain imposed on 
women who combine work with running a 
home. The Committee recommended that 
women cease employment four weeks before 
confinement and declard “it is desirable in the 
interests of both mother and child that the 
woman should remain away from work for a 
longer period than four weeks after the birth 
of the child”. 

The Committee declared that 

much more emphasis needs to be placed in 

medical education on the relationship of in- 

dustry to health and disease, and efforts 

should be made to increase the practitioner’s 

awareness of industrial factors in disease. 
Education campaigns in the form of lec- 
tures, visits to factories, and literature should 
be developed for this purpose. The factory 


_ doctor should freely co-operate and exchange 


information with medical practitioners and 
services outside the factory to co-ordinate his 
work with theirs. The nature of the industry 
will determine whether a whole or part time 
medical officer is needed. It was suggested 
that two or three small firms could share one 
medical officer. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Visit of United States Social Security and Unemployment Compensation 
Officials—Progress of Registration—Marked Growth of Insurance 
‘Fund—Report of Employment and Claims Offices— 
Employment Conditions at End of April 


DELEGATION of seven officials, five 
from the New York State Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance and 
two from the Social Security Board at 
Washington, spent three days in Ottawa 
and two in Montreal at the end of April to 
make a first hand study of certain phases 
of the Canadian unemployment insurance 
plan. 

The members of the delegation were: 
Messrs. William Arnstein, of the New York 
State Budget Director’s Office; J. C. Cheles, 
Assistant Director, Field Audit Section, State 
Controller’s Office, New York; Milton O. 
Loysen, Executive Director, Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance; 
Paul Mayer, Director Tax and Wage Records 
Bureau; Milton Bass, Assistant Director, Tax 
and Records Bureau; W. C. Cameron Edey 
and Charles W. Putnam, Representatives of 
the Social Security Board. ; 

The possibility of extending the coverage 
of American unemployment insurance laws 
to employers of one person, has brought to 
the forefront of discussion the possibility 
of using simpler contribution techniques than 
the wage reporting systems currently in use 
in New York State. The discussions therefore 
centred around the three methods of collect- 
ing contributions to the insurance fund in 
use in Canada, namely the stamp system, 
the metering method and the bulk payment 
method. Visits were paid to industrial plants 
where these were in operation, as well as 
to the Employment and Claims Offices in 
Ottawa and Montreal. 


Much interest was shown also by the New 
York visitors in connection with the Cana- 
dian insurance inspection method of employ- 
ers’ records, and the setting up of reciprocal 
arrangements for insured workers who crossed 
the International border. The conference 
was of mutual interest and profit and the 


delegation expressed their satisfaction in 
having the opportunity to study Canadian 
methods. 

Insurance Registration 


Reports from the regional offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that 161,026 employers were registered 
throughout Canada at the end of March, 
an increase of nearly 10,000 over the pre- 
ceding month. These employers requisi- 
tioned 3,096,907 insurance books for their 
employees. 

A progress report of the registration of 
employers and of insurance books requisi- 
tioned provided the following figures by 
regions, 
Employers Books 





Region Registered Requisitioned 
British Columbia 13,316 255,550 
Prarie? . tntetan tne. 30,250 433,371 
Onesriagwh's. Xk BLaee 60,804 1,236,928 
QUusbee VI 1G. Se 44 904 928,652 
Marhmes 1" s2.4.0 11-752 242 406 

Dieta at dans 161,026 3,096,907 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


At the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 
1942, the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
amounted to $45,273,584.72, an increase of. 
$10,806,068.33 from February 28, 1942. 

The contributions were divided as follows: 
Unemployment Insurance 


UES Oss ot. wid ke tetany <famente + $22,451 ,711.27 
Meter: Crediteoitt’ hag dsotinet- 7 210,241.11 
Bulle *Payvmente ere reek 7,723,741 .65 
Government’s Contribution .... _7,473,531.93 
Interest on Investments ...... 411,490.00 
Contributions—Miscellaneous .. 2 832.33 
Contributions—P.C. 7633 ...... 36.43 

Total Heceipms oo... $45 273,584.72 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for March, 1942 


Reports of the Employment and Claims 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission for the month of March, 1942, showed 
a gain of over 7 per cent in the average daily 
placements as compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month, but a decline of nearly 27 per 
cent in comparison with the records covering 


the corresponding period a year ago. In- 
creased placements over February were noted 
in manufacturing, services, construction, agri- 
culture, trade and mining, the largest increase 
being in manufacturing; none of the gains, 
however, was outstanding. Logging registered a 
moderate decline and nominal losses were ap- 
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parent in transportation and finance. When a 
comparison was made with March, 1941, heavy 
reductions were reported in services and con- 
struction; recessions also were shown in agri- 
culture, logging and transportation, that in the 
last named group being minor only. Improve- 
ment was recorded in manufacturing, trade, 
mining and finance, the most noteworthy being 
in the first named division. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1940, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered, each month, at employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curve of vacan- 
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during the month under review was 2,140, in 
comparison with 1,879 in February and with 
2,768 during March last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
March, 1942, was 1,003,.of which 686 were in 
regular employment and 317 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 934 during the preceding 
month. Placements in March, 1941, averaged 
1,367 daily, consisting of 847 placements in 
regular and 520 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1942, the offices 
of the Commission referred 28,564 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 26,062 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
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cles in relation to applications rose less than 
one per cent during the month, while that of 
placements declined nearly three points, the 
levels standing at 61-5 and 46-9, respectively, 
in comparison with ratios of 61-1 and 49-7 in 
February and with 54-0 and 49-4 at the close 
of March a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during March, 
1942, was 1,316, as compared with 1,148 during 
the preceding month and with 1,495 in March 
a@ year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
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employment were 17,818, of which 13,485 were 
male and 4,833 female, while placements in 
casual work totalled 8,244. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 21,385 
for men and 12,815 for women, a total of 
34,200, and applications for work numbered 
55,617, of which 39,449’ were from men and 
16,168 from women. Reports for February, 
1942, showed 27,546 positions available, 45,075 
applications made and 22,410 placements 
effected, while in March, 1941, there were 


_recorded 38,847 vacancies, 71,967 applications 


for work and 35,521 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 
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Vacancies 
Offices 
Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Prince Edward Island............... 13 3 
Glranlostetowie cacecsitss soniye cee 13 3 
INOVS SCOUIA: O58. cee cr eeites ete 3,084 177 
PAM GTS th... o hare oferelsicte ists Sa nose shelve ere 52 0 
ISRAEL ee teeing tocar Nikcie een OSs 1,073 124 
Rent will. erm a were a actstincn sree 56 47 
New: Glastowi es. i. cem ss eeeh enter 995 0 
PENRO LIN MA SORTS Ao RCE OCG UOb GOOG ae 834 5 
PTULO. ae eee nts oes oaks oe 11 0 
iY armouthy..cets annie een ee 63 1 
New Brunswick..................... 790 93 
Campbellton. a..e cue eek cr 29 14 
G@hathames: 6 (ha ctisee nec ottelae wae 73 0 
ME CHIMUNG SECON, es cal cascleine seein ecco 2 5 
MONG GON teste cine cece eke oa cert suai 340 33 
Saint J OWNss.enerraeste odes s eet eee 346 43 
Quebec cae ok oie cess oss os 5,439 3,110 
Ghicoutinl creck esc eretee tao 1,784 1,407 
Drummondville e-e es... ecmereias 67 5 
241 253 
67 36 
15 8 
46 13 
19 7 
14 26 
Ah ON MR Were den ere et Te 1,631 845 
ee eens 0 0 
WADE Ws S., Aetna =o aieateaee tant: 441 154 
ee Sy EO Cs 5 0 
SERRA ER ea eres eee ae 177 37 
Was ect reir 25 13 
Shs eg aap MO SER Di RET 8 55 11 
Stuicrome eee eee ene 23 0 
Shawiniganthallss ese eens eee 109 22 
Sherbrooke tePiss eek tee eee 383 138 
Orel choad oe as hee bitte eee eae 2 0 
Ehetiord. Minescneccscetrr eee 60 Sif 
Hhree KIVeLS saa. cs emcee oe 56 0 
WaledtOre. Beer 5 Oe i Bio tecgereeyers 107 61 
Walley ticld ce cee ee be ee 15 4 
Verdiune tise e yak ee oe ie aise ae 97 33 
Victoriaville 
Ontario ee ee ee ae 13,814 3,941 
IBarricis ee 129 58 
Belleville 199 0 
IBTANGOLG sce eee the ee. Se eee 268 22 
IBroclevillesv2208ss «shits. oe ee 128 82 
hatha toto kt cei cee te 102 36 
Cornwallaneotes. fh Sen Gee kaa eae 207 14 
IB Ont A TanCes Wey: fares te een eee 8 17 
Hor GawWilliamees: os 66 sch. tee Be 101 
RIGA: 5 PPR ae ore Cele ae See 157 12 
Guélphieie fo ks aycchercn 6 tare 338 101 
PE em GON Seo orerst here ee eee 1,616 392 
enora, Soe ee nee eee eee 
IGN G ECON an ey aaaiineae te ree: 441 59 
Wirkland lake@wrcre secs teen: conic cee 143 
RILCHENGEL oaecee tte Fare cet 415 
INUSAVE ter cere crekrac cater eo eee 71 0 
London ae ocats «Soe ee ee 618 265 
New fhorontOsdsacton see + eee 126 83 
INragarapliallse tte. eee cee 426 170 
NortheBa y see. Peis ee Oe 192 35 
Orillia.c ons. oh Ake ck Soe 222 226 
Oshawa Ace Bue ee eee 409 37 
Ottawa schwer Inedaniees aise. See 787 280 
Owen SOund'. o- once «cat sete 74 8 
Pembrokesh, 5 SR. ae ee 119 0 
IPeterboroughe..... «c.4<\oeeenieee 298 173 
POnrteArthurses sacc. fea 6 654 90 
St. Catharines 716 182 
SUseUNOMas ery ics nr aoe epee ee 118 43 
PATNI AUT hic sees. oe tiene tc ee 189 25 
SaultiStecMariess. sno 0¢eees eee 240 27 
Sinlcoe tis... taster uns ore ee 119 62 
Stratlordir,.2c sls tae cis hee ee 187 72 
SUADUPY . sate vane Gah ve adn uosk ohleeee 354 136 
Timmins a. 2 5,. sik Se. ee 428 832 
eLGronto meng, Mee doe .. aeee ee 2,057 18 
Wolland? S38, Acvcmnm tacts, anne 158 97 
Windsor 04. 2) ee te 502 160 
WiOOdStOCK ec are race aer ee ee 254 16 





Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 
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Applicants 
Placed 
Referred 

sand) Regular | Casual 
18 5 2 
18 5 D) 
25913 1,973 930 
52 52 0 
926 496 422 
32 32 0 
999 721 278 
833 601 230 
11 11 0 
60 60 0 
708 219 457 
16 3 13 
73 i 72 
2 2 0 
310 114 164 
307 99 208 
3,560 2,226 581 
320 271 4 
56 55 0 
43 26 0 
47 29 0 
9 He 0 
33 29 4 
34 32 0 
1,519 586 475 
0 0 0 
397 408 0 
5 5 0 
192 170 29 
19 13 0 
64 32 0 
13 13 1 
349 177 67 
57 57 0 
46 46 0 
14 14 0 
105 73 0 
12,611 7,888 3,792 
7 65 8 
341 213 45 
68 44 8 
92 TPs 20 
215 183 10 
4 0, 1 
219 137 9 
365 291 m1 
1,337 723 614 
24 21 3 
416 342 74 
134 133 1 
420 300 120 
71 68 3 
617 216 200 
284 202 60 
223 183 39 
69 47 5 
409 256 153 
450 216 241 
86 57 29 
119 106 13 
277 197 80 
470 421 17 
671 388 162 
123 74 27 
177 114 63 
254 192 47 
79 71 8 
212 162 34 
236 163 56 
416 265 151 
2,130 1,002 1,128 
259 145 1 
478 240 174 
255 232 23 
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May, 1942 
Regular 
Un- place- 
placed ments 
end of same 
period period 
1941 
SLU). paeerne ene 
Qh ls. Ae eee 
ne 429 
358 261 
76 78 
78 344 
236 46 
Ee ae rons; 
ei Nee 
642 203 
CF a es 
36 4 
OD: dic. caeetinte Ss 
309 100 
170 99 
9,800 7,111 
209 295 
UE Beer oe 
can Pe ee 
316 726 
ct ee ee 
1033 eens 
68 137 
44 286 
4,533 2153 
TS ok rome 
1,984 855 
19+ ee 
111 275 
LES eee vs ante 
ye Le ae ee 
BS Ie teak el 
eed ep at tee = 
381 216 
LS RS acc 
93 146 
393 1,101 
67 256 
(GN haba pee nee 2 
212 65 
13,441 7,659 
26 223 
179 124 
183 92 
Gul ae 
181 116 
1157 |Recece aes 
22 |e ae ae 
117 148 
34 118 
154 55 
1,056 466 
96 75 
368 385 
16 bail en cectemoret 
138 206 
170 102 
627 189 
164 119 
280 212 
249 85 
138hs eee 
538 298 
816 644 
102 61 
230 PANT 
428 107 
100 352 
346 221 
70 76 
239 169 
121 74 
57 89 
135 85 
220 Did 
546 438 
3,465 1,198 
188 96 
1,173 303 
127 199 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 

Un- place- 

Offices Regis- | _ Placed placed ments 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred end of same 

during end of during t period period 

period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual 1941 

LAO) CLES, ile en ae 25794 834 4,870 25298 1,307 794 3,506 1,663 
TANG ONeees. Ae Res ite ot, EE LEY 210 82 266 156 100 Oe 334 117 
ID Sy ST) NENT 5 Sorc ae Reena a De 137 1 140 136 81 53 53 129 
Poptart cee bet Sebks 3 56 8 43 36 6 21 TS: ape tae aoe 
MIORtAeO MAE TAITiC! 2.60... sh ci oles 62 52 69 25 23 1 59 76 
WADI OCMeaR Ne kee ske Se 2,329 691 4,352 1,944 1,097 662 3,097 1,341 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,474 601 1,913 1,060 585 358 1,527 917 
OR OPAEUT 80. 65/3 bE 02 sell? « Chek 223 67 240 185 106 42 124 233 
Diorareateleiord. .. 5. <s sssceace eee, 29 29 25 10 9 0 48 18 
BEIIOOVMIDOEG. nis os Occ eck obvi cs cade 138 59 157 133 50 42 85 64 
onl A a rs er een 483 La 642 308 171 120 593 277 
OOnPer eS, we eat eee, 327 148 577 205 136 69 430 164 
Brwtre current: 2.2), 6 0s... cleo. e. 53 60 30 29 25 4 122 36 
ee a ent. ot «bce bee he 155 38 129 127 50 71 8 58 
“SR ie all a ln at a a 5 aa 66 29 108 63 38 10 117 67 
Peewee se NOG) an. 25256 518 4,151 1,958 1,313 322 2,791 1,636 
(Caikera7., (5 geen en 1,176 259 1,714 1,021 555 227 1,076 590 
Meer ee. ry EM 2 0 23 2 2 0 25 9 
BamrOnton see Ai) hoa. TD, oe 741 126 1,997 698 587 75 1,393 767 
OU 0 rn i ire 203 97 320 133 99 9 230 127 
Medicine Hat. ‘epics diet ee he oes Me 134 3 97 104 70 il 67 143 
British Columbia.................... 4,536 1,108 6,261 3,439 25302 1,008 3,952 1,191 
LD 1S DER OE A Sa Aa 157 0 219 151 120 3 765) 39 
RAILS hos cca bhistivoid eolels Baz 39 15 39 49 22 3 D0 eee 
MONO RE. |. STEEL aCe Rk. hd 152 Ul 200 133 112 19 151 91 
INGISOHWM fe oe ose. on 43 23 101 39 30 2 81 6 
New Westminster................... 161 51 230 167 86 35 322 70 
BeeeeE NOTE Ico «, bf... siardycthes . 551 36 406 391 379 3 66 88 
Vancouver 2 ae CR Roce 2,023 592 3,656 1,586 991 554 2,629 464 
Srereorere. 4), SOUS 8s 1,410 384 1,410 923 562 361 578 433 
CO oe ee ie i ea 34,200 10,385 55,617 28,564 17,818 8,244 36,654 *22,009 
LOD ae 21,385 6, 608 39,449 18,025 13, 485 3, 208 27,660 16,772 
mere. Aus. . dato Set ES 12,815 3,777 16,168 10,539 4,333 5,036 8,994 5, 237 





* 900 placements effected by offices now closed. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1932, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

153,771 198, 443 352,214 
170,576 181,521 352,097 
223,564 182,527 406,091 
226,345 127,457 353, 802 
217,931 113,519 331,450 
275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
242,962 141,920 384, 882 
320,090 155,016 475, 106 
316, 168 191,595 507, 763 

46 ,806 23,467 70,273 





See eye tod 9 biyiclys - varipibe Pets ~ 6 
Nova Scorra AND Prince Epwarp IsLAND 


During the month of March, 1942, positions 
offered at Employment and Claims Offices 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
were over 5 per cent fewer than in February, 
but 43 per cent more numerous than during 
the corresponding month a year ago. Place- 
ments, likewise, were more than 6 per cent 
below those of the preceding month, but 39 
per cent above March, 1941. The increase 
in placements over March last year was due 
to moderate gains in construction and manu- 
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facturing, as minor variations only were re- 
ported in all other industrial divisions. 
Placements under services numbered 1,140, 
construction 1,080, manufacturing 427 and 
trade 101. There were 1,634 men and 344 
women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as shown by 
orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in New Brunswick during March, was 
nearly 9 per cent higher than in February, 
but almost 28 per cent less than in March 
last year. Placements were nearly 8 per 
cent in excess of those of the preceding month, 
but 87 per cent lower than in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Services, with a 
fairly heavy. reduction in placements from 
March, 1941, was responsible for the loss 
reported, as changes in all remaining groups 
were very small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: services 428; construc- 
tion 89 and trade 82. During the month 162 
men and 57 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

QUEBEC 


Employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec were notified in March of 40 per cent 
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more vacanties than in February, but 60 
per cent fewer than in March, 1941. Place- 
ments, likewise, showed a 39 per cent gain 
over the preceding month, but a 75 per cent 
loss from the corresponding period last year. 
The decline in placements from March a 
year ago was owing to heavy losses in ser- 
vices, construction and logging, with more 
moderate declines registered also in manu- 
facturing, transportation and trade. Industrial 
divisions in which the majority of placements 
were effected included: services 990; manu- 
facturing 974; construction 556 and trade 1386. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,452 of men and 774 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During March, vacancies offered through 
Employment and Claims Offices in Ontario 
were 22 per cent above those of the preceding 
month and over 6 per cent higher than in 
March last year. Placements were 19 per 
cent more numerous than in February, but 
over 5 per cent fewer than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1941. With the exception of 
a fairly heavy loss in construction and more 
moderate declines in services and agricul- 
ture, all groups showed increased placements 
over those of March a year ago, the highest 
gain being recorded in manufacturing, in- 


creases in the remaining groups, logging, 
trade, mining, transportation and finance, 
‘not being outstanding. Placements by in- 


dustrial divisions were: manufacturing 3,874; 
services 3,751; construction 1,750; logging 
759; trade 704; transportation 340; agricul- 
ture 305 and mining 141. During the month 
5,901 men and 1,987 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Manitoba during March, were 18 
per cent better than in February and 26 per 
cent above those of March a year ago. Place- 
ments were 7 per cent in excess of the pre- 
ceding month, but over 5 per cent below the 
corresponding period last year. The decline in 
placements from March, 1941, was almost entire- 
ly due to recessions in construction and agri- 
culture, although these were largely offset by 
fair gains in logging and manufacturing. In- 
dustries in which employment was found for 
more than 100 workers included: services, 
856; logging, 460; manufacturing, 328; agri- 
culture, 145; construction, 136 and trade, 100. 
During the month 1,032 men and 275 women 
were placed in regular employment. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Saskatchewan during March showed 
an increase of 61 per cent when compared 
with those of the preceding month, but a 
decline of nearly 7 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1941. Placements were 25 per cent 
more numerous than in February, but 37 per 
cent fewer than in the corresponding month a 
year ago. Considerable variation in place- 
ments in industrial divisions took place from 
March last year, the most noticeable being the 
declines shown in services and agriculture, 
which were responsible for the decrease for 
the province as a whole. The majority of the 
placements were effected in services and agri- 
culture—555 for the former and 162 for the 
latter. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 357 of men and 228 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as shown 
by calls received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Alberta during March, were 36 
per cent in advance of those of February, 
1942, and 13 per cent higher than in March, 
1941. Placements recorded a gain of over 12 
per cent in comparison with the preceding 
month, but a loss of 14 per cent from the 
corresponding period a. year ago. Reductions 
in placements from March, 1941, took place 
in agriculture, manufacturing, services and 
construction and gains in trade, logging and 
mining, most of which were negligible in 
volume. The greatest number of placements 
recorded during the month was in the 
following industries: services 500; logging 
347; agriculture 344 and construction 2265. 
There were 1,099 men and 214 women placed 
in regular employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


There was an increase of 32 per cent in 
vacancies when compared with the preceding 
month and of 39 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding period a year ago. Place- 
ments were 25 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary and over 2 per cent above those of March, 
1941. With the exception of a fair gain in 
manufacturing and smaller losses in con- 
struction and agriculture, changes in all other 
groups were small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
included: services 1,301; manufacturing 848; 
construction 781; trade 112 and transporta- 
tion 106. During the month 1,848 men and 
454 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
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Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1942, Employ- 
ment and Claims offices effected 17,818 place- 
ments in regular employment, of these 1,207 
were of persons to whom was granted the 
reduced rate, 644 proceeding to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 563 to other provinces. The rate given, 
which is 2-5 cents per mile for coach tickets, 
tax extra, where the fare is at least $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the employment offices, who 
may desire to journey to distant employment, 
for which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebec Province during March, 131 
persons travelled by this means, the majority 
of whom were rock drillers, truck drivers, 
mechanics and labourers for a dam _ con- 
struction project in the Chicoutimi zone. 
Of these, 13 were sent by Montreal, 7 by 
Quebec, 59 by Rouyn and 52 by Thetford 
Mines. Ontario offices issued 256 certificates 
for reduced transportation entirely to pro- 
vincial points. For employment within their 
respective zones, Fort William despatched 31 
bushmen and one cook; Port Arthur, 132 
bushmen, 20 teamsters, 11 camp builders, 11 
cookees, 8 truck drivers, 7 cooks, 3 dam 
builders, 2 blacksmiths, 2 drillers, one shovel 
runner, one carpenter, one foreman, one 
sawyer, one sawyer’s helper, one contractor, 
one mucker, one tractor driver and 15 
labourers for the Hydro Electric; Sudbury, 
2 bushmen and one mill hand, and Windsor, 
one pipe fitter. One labourer for a munitions 
plant also was sent from Oshawa to 
Sudbury. In-Manitoba, 562 persons benefited 
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by the reduced rate, 6 of whom were bound 
for provincial situations and 556 outside the 
province. Of the former, transferred within 
its own zone by Dauphin were 3 bushmen and 
by Winnipeg 2 farm hands, while Winnipeg 
sent to Brandon one hotel clerk. Interpro- 
vincially the following workers from Winni- 
peg proceeded to Yorkton, 2 cooks and one 
bushman and to Port Arthur, 376 bushmen, 
32 teamsters, 30 cookees, 20 miners, 11 cooks, 
8 truck drivers, 2 carpenters, one oiler, one 
engineer, one pipe fitter, one barber, one 
foreman, 4 mine labourers and 65 labourers 
for the Hydro Electric. In Saskatchewan only 
7 certificates were issued and those were for 
bushmen going from Prince Albert to Prince 
George in British Columbia. Alberta transfers 
were 252 in number, all provincial and all for 
persons journeying to points within the 
territory covered by the despatching office. 
Of these one aircraft repairer went from Cal- 
gary and from Edmonton proceeded 174 
bushmen, 12 mill hands, 17 miners, 11 cooks, 
8 carpenters, 3 farm hands, 3 cookees, 3 
teamsters, 3 household workers, 2 mill labour- 
ers, one sheet metal worker, one foreman, 
one assistant welder, one sawyer, one plater, 
one timekeeper, one electrician, one carpenter’s 
helper, one blacksmith, one saw filer, 3 
mine labourers and 2 water transportation 
workers. 


Of the 1,207 workers who travelled at the 
reduced rate during March, 1942, 998 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
154 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 52 by 
the Quebec Central Railway and 3 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the end of April 


Placement activities as reported by Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices during the month of 
March, 1942, together with statistical sum- 
maries for that period, are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 
received from these offices indicate that 
conditions at the end of April were as 
follows— 

Farmers in some parts of the Maritime 
provinces were engaged in spring ploughing 
and planting, good weather having helped 
greatly, while in other localities, where the 
‘ground was still frozen, field operations had 
not commenced; farm labour, however, was 
scarce and wages somewhat higher. The 
lobster season had opened, but ice still re- 
maining in the Gulf proved rather a menace 
to any traps located there. Numerous boats 
engaged in herring fishing had done well and 
good landings of cod also had been made. 
In Nova Scotia, lumbering operations were 


confined chiefly to mill work, but in New 
Brunswick logging was active, except where 
logging and pulpwood contracts had been 


completed. River driving had not yet started. 


The majority of coal mines operated steadily, 
although some temporary shut-downs were re- 
ported and one colliery, affecting one hundred 
men, had been closed permanently. Manu- 
facturing plants were operating at capacity. 
At Saint John the spring impetus lent to 
lime and fertilizing companies in the district 


* was the means of much activity and called for 


labour, which was difficult to supply. Con- 
struction was active and projects in the course 
of erection were progressing steadily; thus 
work was available for many good labourers 
and tradesmen. A sharp decline in permits 
for private building was reported at Moncton, 
due to new restrictions and priorities on 
building materials. Passenger traffic, by rail 
and boat, was heavy and considerable activity 
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was in evidence on the waterfronts, wharfage 
facilities in some cases being considerably 
over taxed and a definite shortage of long- 
shoremen reported. Trade was good and 
collections fair. There was still a very marked 
absence of any domestic help desirous of 
making permanent contacts, so that house- 
holders had to content themselves with casual 
workers, or applicants who were inexperienced. 


Few requests for farm labour were reported 
in Quebec province, although field operations 
were starting. Logging was about completed 
for the season; many jobbers, however, were 
still engaged in woodcutting and in some 
localities river driving had begun. In Chi- 
coutimi district many woodsmen had returned 
to their farms, found employment on the 
drive, or been sent to construction work at 
Arvida, Shipshaw and the Saguenay airport. 
Mining was active and prospecting continued 


with promising results. Some quarries were 


shipping ore, but lack of electric power proved 
a handicap in final production. Aluminum 
plants were operating at full capacity and 
other industries, with the exception of some 
pulp and paper mills, were very busy, there 
being an ever increasing call for skilled and 
semi-skilled factory labour. Textiles, how- 
ever, were handicapped by scarcity of raw 
materials. In shipbuilding a substantial de- 
mand for boilermakers, machinists and ship 
repairmen existed, with no suitable candidates 
available. Building was active; many large 
projects were underway, but a shortage of 
labour was felt in nearly all lines of con- 
struction. Wartime housing programs were 
progressing rapidly. With the opening of 
navigation, lake boats, schooners and small 
coastal ships were sailing with cargoes of 
lumber. Men had been sent out also as sec- 
tion hands on railway maintenance. Trade 
was favourable. Few experienced applicants 
were registered for household service, so that 
placements in this line were difficult to effect. 


Seeding was well advanced in Ontario, but 
farm help very scarce. Orchards in the 
Niagara peninsula were in bloom and 
asparagus cutting had started unusually early. 
In order to relieve the shortage of help in 
Essex county, a camp for boys was opened, 
some being selected from Windsor and others 
chosen from various parts of Western Ontario. 
Arrangements in other sections of the province 
were being made to allow older rural students 
to leave school as early as possible, so that 
their help might be given to seasonal work, 
the increase in the use of women on munitions 
diminishing the numbers of those available 
for farmerette camps. There was also an unre- 
mitting demand for bushmen in the far north, 
both for woods operations and sawmills. At 
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the latter, skilled mechanics, edgers and fire- 
men were needed. River driving also had 
started, although the water was somewhat low, 
owing to a comparatively light rainfall during 
April. All available miners were being 
rapidly absorbed, particularly machinists, steel 
sharpeners, machine runners and muckers. 
Wartime production plants and other essential 
industries were operating at a steady level and 
many mechanics could be readily placed. In 
highly skilled trades there are practically no 
unemployed, so that the training of semi 
skilled men appears the only possibility of re- 
lieving the scarcity, mechanics, bench hands, 
lathe operators and acetylene welders being 
particularly requested. There was also 4 
pressing need for men of strong physique for 
foundry work. The recent trend toward the 
placement of women in industry and the 
taking over of duties formerly performed by 
men had absorbed nearly all surplus female 
help; in addition, the calling up of men to the 
Armed Forces and the seasonal movement of 
others to the farm had also resulted in a 
contraction of applicants for industry. An in- 
creased demand continued for construction 
workers and difficulty was encountered in filling 
all orders; lack of materials also caused delays 
on some projects already started. Mainten- 
ance work on highways and railroads was 
getting underway and extra gangs sent out. 
Traffic was exceptionally heavy and all trans- 
portation facilities were taxed to the utmost. 


‘Grain shipments.were brisk and on the Great 


Lakes it was exceedingly difficult to secure 
men for loading and unloading boats. Trade 
was good, although some retailers reported 
shortages of supplies and inability to replace 
disappearing stocks of merchandise; this, how- 
ever, had not caused reduction in staffs. The 
demand for experienced household help far 
exceeded the supply, wages, as paid in industry, 
attracting women away from former em- 
ployment in domestic service. Hotels and 
restaurants also were finding it very hard to 
secure adequate employees as seasonal work 
began. 


In Manitoba and Saskatchewan wet weather 
had hampered farming operations, although 
requests for farm hands had increased; in 
Alberta, special efforts made to supply the 
spring seeding requirements were successful, but 
choremen difficult to obtain. Experienced 
sheepmen also were lacking. The call for bush 
help was maintained and river driving had 
commenced. Mining was active at Flin Flon 
and a good demand existed for men who 
were physically fit and within the necessary 
age limits, but coal mines in Alberta showed 
seasonal slackness. Trappers returning from 
the rehabilitated muskrat fur farming area, 
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east of The Pas, reported only fair catches, 
but skins of excellent quality. Manufacturing 
plants were very busy and more women were 
being taken into industry to replace male 
workers who had joined the Armed Forces. 
Requests for experienced sawmill workers 
were numerous, particularly edgermen, mill- 
wrights and sawyers. Some building con- 
struction in Winnipeg was at a standstill, as 
contractors’ priority numbers were not being 
released and lack of contracts for private or 
civilian enterprises caused an additional slow- 
ing down. Work at airports, however, was 
proceeding and alterations and repairs fur- 
nished adequate employment for all available 


men. Maintenance work had started on high- 
ways and there was considerable move- 
ment of extra gang labour for railways. 


Transportation was active and trade good. 
Difficulty existed in filling orders for ex- 
perienced household help, owing to the 
scarcity of applicants for day work, as well as 
for that by the week or month. . 

Shortage of farm help was prevalent 
throughout British Columbia and efforts were 
being made to secure either more female 
workers or college boys, although the latter 
considered the wages offered too low to accept. 
Nearly all fruit packing houses and cold 
storage plants were finishing reconditioning 
of equipment and buildings and were rehiring 
former employees for general clean-up work. 
Production in the logging industry, especially 
airplane spruce, was below requirements, owing 
to lack of help. The same situation also pre- 
vailed in connection with sawmills and several 
women had been placed there as substitutes 
for male labour. Halibut fishing at Prince 
Rupert was in full swing and had drawn 


many workers from drydocks and other local 
industries. There was a continued demand 
for miners, both for base metals and coal. 
In the latter case the increased call was very 
largely owing to the turnover from oil to coal, 


“not only in industrial plants, but also in 


shipping and road transportation. Manufac- 
turing concerns were busy and many appli- 
cations were received from young people for 
training in aircraft production. Pulp and 
paper mills also were operating under diffi- 
culties on account of shortage of help. In 
an effort to overcome this situation, a re- 
adjustment is being considered in the grading 
and rating of men, which if put into effect, 
will give higher wages to helpers and semi- 
skilled men. Work was progressing on the 
West Kootenay Power and Light project and 
workers were being employed as rapidly as 
accommodation and equipment permitted. 
Large orders for carpenters and labourers for 
Northern British Columbia had been received 
at Vancouver and in order to secure the men 
required, the co-operation of the Prairie region 
had been requested. There was an acute 
shortage of all labour at shipyards, especially 
steel workers, and classes were being held to 
train employees for more skilled positions. 
Maintenance men had been placed on rail- 
ways and there was a number of vacancies 
listed for the British Columbia Coastal Ser- 
vice. Trade was brisk, female workers re- 
placing male in many instances. Practically 
no capable domestics were available and wages 
in general not attractive. Hotel and _ res- 
taurant help was lacking, as numerous women 
previously employed in domestic service were 
seeking clerical or factory positions. 





ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1941 


Extent of Canadian War Effort Reflected in Report of 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


aj gathering momentum of the Canadian 
war effort is reflected in the annual 
report on employment in Canada during 1941, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The only general decline recorded in 
the twelve months was recorded at January 1, 
a movement which accorded with that in- 
variably indicated at the first of the year in 
the period since 1920, but which was decidedly 
less extensive than usual. The series of eleven 
monthly advances in the year under review 
was without parallel, both in duration and 
also in the magnitude of the additions to the 
reported labour forces. The largest number 
of monthly gains recorded in any earlier year 
was nine, while in comparatively few years 


has the general tendency been upward on so 
many as eight occasions, improvement had 
been reported in seven months of 1940. 

The employees taken on by the co-operating 
establishments in the period of expansion in 
1941 numbered nearly 350,000, a gain which 
exceeded that noted in any earlier year of 
the record. The index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, rose from 134-2 at January 1, 
to 168-8 at December 1, or by 25-8 per cent. 
In 1940, the increase recorded from January 1, 
to December 1 had approximated . 20 per 
cent, the index rising from 116-2 at the 
former, to 139-1 at the latter date. The 
average advance from January to December 
in the period, 1921-1940, was 9-2 per cent. 
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Earnings 


The unprecedented gains in industrial em- 
ployment in 1941 were accompanied by im- 
portant increases in the reported weekly 
earnings. As from the last pay periods in 
March, statistics of payrolls were collected to 
complement the data on employment. The 
information on earnings obtained in the first 
two monthly enquiries was incomplete and 
has been disregarded. Between June 1 and 
December 1, the weekly payrolls disbursed 
rose by 19:6 per cent, while the employees 
increased by 10-4 per cent. As a result of 
the dilution of labour (a feature of growing 
importance as the available supply of ex- 
perienced workmen diminishes), the general 
increase in the per capita weekly earnings in 
the seven months was smaller than that shown 
in the aggregate payrolls. Nevertheless, the 
average rose from $25.25 paid at June 1 for 
services rendered in the final week of May, 
to $27.32 paid at December 1 for the preced- 
ing week, or by 8-2 per cent. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated an aggregate of 151,069 reports on em- 
ployment during 1941, a monthly average of 
12,589. The employees of the co-operating 
establishments averaged 1,514,953, the maxi- 
mum number reported being 1,688,005 at the 
beginning of December. In 1940, the indi- 
cated staffs had averaged 1,215,481. From the 
1941 low point to the peak of employment at 
December 1, there was a gain of well over 
one-fourth in the personnel of the larger 
employers, while in the preceding year, the 
increase between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum had been just under one-fifth. 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
annual index in 1941 was 152-3; the 1940 
figure had been 124-2, previously the highest 
in the record. For each 1,000 persons em- 
ployed, on the average, by the firms furnish- 
ing data in 1940, 1,226 were at work in 1941. 
As compared with 1939, the ratio was 1,337 
per 1,000 in favour of the year under review. 

The expansion in industrial employment in 
1941 was widely distributed, both geographic- 
ally and industrially. All provinces, the eight 
cities for which data are segregated, and all 
industries included in the current surveys, 
generally reported greater activity than in 
1940; in most cases, the levels of employment 
were also higher than in any preceding year. 


Employment in Provinces and Cities 


In the provinces, the increases recorded in 
the personnel of the co-operating employers 
ranged from 10-8 per cent in Saskatchewan 
and 13-9 per cent in Prince Edward Island, to 
23-8 per cent in New Brunswick and Ontario, 
and 29-4 per cent in Nova Scotia. Firms in 


the more highly industrialized provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario added the largest num- 
bers of persons to the working forces, al- 
though their percentage gains were not the 
greatest; the proportion of workers employed 
by the establishments reporting in Quebec 
and Ontario to the total in the Dominion has 
shown no significant change in the last three 
years. 

The highest level of activity on record was 
indicated in the eight leading industrial 
centres—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
In these cities taken as a unit, employment 
during 1941 showed greater improvement than 
was elsewhere noted, the percentage gain over 
1940 being 25-3 per cent, as compared with a 
rise of 21 per cent in other parts of the 
Dominion. Despite this greater proportionate 
advance in the above-named cities, an index 
calculated for these centres as a unit con- 


“tinued rather below the general index in the 


Dominion. 


Employment by Industries 


Almost without exception, employment on 
the whole in the various industries was in 
greater volume in 1941 than in 1940 or any 
earler year. The manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing divisions shared in unequal 
proportions in the advance. The former, 
influenced more directly by the stimulus of 
the war effort, showed particularly impressive 
expansion, the personnel of manufacturing 
establishments being increased by 284 per 
cent; the gain in the non-manufacturing 
classes was 15:4 per cent. 


The movement in manufacturing was 
buoyant from January 1 to the close of 1941. 
This period was unique both in the duration 
and the extent of the growth, which resulted 
in the establishment of successive new _ ll- 
time highs commencing with February 1. At 
the peak of employment (at December 1), 
the number employed by the co-operating. 
factories was 979,881. The index was then 
188-4; where 1,000 men and women had been 
at work in these plants at December 1, 1940, 
1,302 were employed a year later. As com- 
pared with the situation in the early months 
of the war, the advance is even more striking, 
the ratio at December 1, 1941, being 1,542 per 
1,000 employees reported at the same date 
in 1939. 

Effect of Wartime Activity 


The effect of wartime demands on industry 
is shown by the unprecedented activity in the 
production of durable goods (comprising iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical 
apparatus, lumber, clay, glass and stone and 
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musical instrument manufacturing) in which 
employment rose by 46-5 per cent in 1941 
over 1940. This gain considerably exceeds 
that of 28-3 per cent indicated in manufactur- 
ing as a whole, and 15-2 per cent in the 
production of non-durable goods in the same 
comparison. In the durable goods class, the 
greatest increases were in iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metals, while in the non-durable 
goods division, the advance in chemicals was 
outstandingly large. 

Among the non-manufacturing divisions, 
logging reported greater employment than in 
1940 or any other year since 1920, except 
1937, when the index was slightly higher. 
Towards the end of 1941, shortage of labour 
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affected the situation in logging, with the 
result that the seasonal gains in the last few 
months were below normal. A relatively high 
level of activity was indicated in mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade. The 
1941 annual indexes in mining, services and 
trade were the highest on record; that in 
transportation was the maximum recorded 
since 1930, while the communications figure 
was at the peak for the years since 1931. The 
volume of employment in construction as a 
whole was the greatest in the decade. Most 
of the activity was in the building division, to 
meet wartime needs. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled ‘‘Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission,’ under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for March, 1942.” In this section information 
is given concerning the number of applica- 
tions for work, existing vacancies and the 
number of placements made through the Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The latest 
available information concerning the employ- 
ment situation in Canada is also given in 
another section, under the heading “Employ- 
ment conditions at the end of April.” 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources :— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 


and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so _ reporting 
March 1, was 12,923, the employees on their 
payrolls numbering 1,651,067, compared with 
1,654,191 (revised) in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 2,187, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 333,176 persons, 4°5 per cent of 
whom were without employment on April 1. 
It should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only to 
organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. ; 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1942, 


as Reported by Employers 


A further slight decline in employment was 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at the beginning of March, when the 12,923 
establishments furnishing data indicated a 
staff of 1,651,067 men and women, as compared 
with 1,654,191 in the preceding month. This 
loss of 3,124 workers, or 0:2 per cent, lowered 
the index number from 165-4 at the beginning 
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of February, to 165-1 at March 1; it was 
then 22 per cent higher than at the same date 
in 1941. 

A slackening in industrial activity has fre- 
quently been indicated at the beginning of 
March; the latest reduction was rather less 
than normal in the experience of the years 
1929-1937 from which the factors of seasonal 
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adjustment are computed. Consequently, the other hand, a further important advance was 
seasonally-corrected index number showed a shown in manufacturing, in which the reported 
small increase, rising from 171:8 at February employees, for the first time in this record 
1, to 172-1 at the date under review. These exceeding the million mark, numbered 1,018,- 
figures, with that of 172-3 at January 1, 1942, 653, as compared with 995,170 at February 1. 
are the highest in the record. The increase of 23,483 men and women, or 
The contraction at the beginning of March 2-4 per cent raised the index to a new 
involved the release of a rather smaller maximum of 195-7 at March 1; previously the 
number of workers than was laid off in the high figure was that of 191-2 in the preceding 
preceding month. The loss again took place month. 
wholly in the non-manufacturing division, the The increase in manufacturing at the begin- 
reductions in construction and trade being ning of March was seasonal in character, but 
most pronounced. Logging, mining and trans- with one exception, was greater than that 
portation were also generally quieter. On the reported in any earlier March in the record. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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As a result, the seasonally-corrected index 
resumed its upward movement, following a 
slight decline in the preceding month. The 
latest figure was 199-9; at February 1, it had 
stood at 198-4, while the previous maximum 
was that of 199-6 at January 1, 1942. 

The largest gains at the date under review 
were those of 11,000 persons in iron and steel 
and 10,500 in chemical manufacturing. Other 
important additions to the personnel were 
reported in non-ferrous metals, lumber, textiles, 
miscellaneous manufactured products, pulp and 
paper and leather factories. Although em- 
ployment in textile plants continued at an 
unusually high level, the increase recorded at 
March I was decidedly less-than-usual for the 
time of year. The expansion in iron and steel, 


on the other hand, greatly exceeded the 
normal. 

Curtailment as compared with February I 
was noted in the food, tobacco, clay, glass and 
stone, rubber and electrical apparatus divi- 
sions; the losses in some cases were seasonal, 
while those in the last two groups were largely 
due to shortages of materials. 

The co-operating establishments, including 
those in the finance group, reported the dis- 
bursement of $47,986,641 in weekly payrolls 
at March 1, as compared with $47,615,112 at 
February 1. This was an increase of 0-7 per 
cent. The per capita average rose from $27.73 
at February 1, to $27.99 at March 1. The gain 
took place largely in manufacturing, there 
being a decline, on the whole, in employment 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at Mar. 1 and at Feb. 1, 1942, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and 
Weekly Earnings of these Employees as Paid on or about Mar. 1 and Feb. 1, 


(Preliminary figures.) 





Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 
; ; : Employees Earnings Paid on Weekly Earnings 
Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for or about Paid on or about 
Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Feb. 1 
a a (TEN (NRT S| hae WO) aes enki | Anata 
(a) Provinces $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces....................... 119,195 133,762 | 3,090,175 | 3,232,985 20°98 | 24-17 
Prince Edward Island, 00020). .8s00545...020.; 2,193 2,235 44,104 45,066 20-11 | 20,16 
NOU AWSCOUIAL : bp aisie® oa p.0.cc% $68 Sctauela no a cet Qo «are 69,695 81,629 | 1,901,899 | 2,006,276 27-29 | 24-58 
ENG STRMEWICIn A Grreeuk URI fy Orig) at 47,307 49,898 1,144,172 1,181,643 24-19 23-68 
Chrehce haste (cua ee, . ces. yb, . 521,030 515,605 | 13,395,638 | 13,142,974 25°71 | 25-49 
COTE Os UR OE RS a a ema ee 707,858 703,386 | 20,755,148 | 20,647, 907* 29-32 | 29-36* 
Bebaltie Provinces) or occ ocd sods cakecdece en 179,637 171,507 | 4,835,884 | 4,873,880 28-34 | 28-42 
NT AnILO Daa RTs Bites? bute Leet toe ae Beet 81,261 80, 885 2,296,323 2,294, 458 28-26 28-37 
DAE EALCUCWANNS Cac Por pe eye eee A 30,115 30,425 831,043 833,614 27-60 | 27-40 
iperones yt fee fie AR EOS. SCE 59,261 60,197 1,708,518 1,745, 808 28-83 29-00 
British Columbia.........................0....... 132,347 129,931 4,016, 269 3,848, 906* 30:35 29-62* 
Canadas ere Ok OF ah TIC 1,651,067 | 1,654,191 | 46,093,114 | 45,746,652* 24-92 | 2¢-65* 
(b) Cities 
ALOE Oo Vee AY lo CP RT MI ES sae ae, 237,767 235,441 | 6,451,612 | 6,291,043 27-13 | 26-72 
OGG ert oe ec me. owe. 27, 852 27, 287 631,378 610,139 22-67 | 22-36 
OMOILO MRT ties, cutee. Oe, . AL, Lat 221,316 219,763 | 6,458,564 | 6,375,560 29-18 | 29-01 
Obtawaseer ri. Hole ee cio SiG, See Ok CRS a 20,609 22,500 513,356 554, 826 24-91 24-66 
LEIS OC anges eR ge ea eA Il 58,976 59,167 | 1,823,597 | 1,820,828 30-92 | 380-77 
RCO Te SAOSIN A (REUTER. ZEEE! 35,507 34,195 | 1,377,082 | 1,353,151 88-78 | 39-57 
ee. Ser ee een eS 53,107 52,765 1,402,674 4a 207. 26-41 26-75 
SEU C OM OL rest titre te tear ere eee ne een 60, 133 OF Ion] le Olmos folios 29-29 | 28-79% 
(c) Industries 
Menulartarine yl Tbe Seve Py HEE. ack sey: 1,018,653 995,170 | 29,115,234 | 28,253, 709* 28-58 | 28-39* 
Hr LOMG OOU Sls sah we el 7 AR og Send (ety | Reha be ee 523, 593 510,677 | 16,502,339 | 15,971, 248* 31-52 Sloe 
iou-durapie Goods"... Jy. eh AOE 477,505 466,701 | 12,005,666 | 11,670,884 25:14 | 25-01 
Electric bight and Power yc, bcc. ddtOes oss. 0k 17,555 17,792 599,383 611,577 34-14 34-37 
OR GING. «cocoa ane De ene aoe ee 76,631 79,272 1,453,973 1,390, 465 18-97 17-54 
Ries ae eee Oe, oe MTs 82,447 82,632 2,872,099 2,985, 645 34-84 36-13 
Comrmicationg, 10:5 ihe eo. fed ¥e5 MAaosee. Fok 26,761 26,763 740,877 737,231 27-68 | 27-55 
Uns cone io ae pati Tie ei ai ee eee ae eals) 122,836 123, 782 4,262,692 | 4,270,204* 34-70 34-50* 
Construction and Maintenance,..................... 130,335 148, 439 3,294,968 3,683,573 25-28 24-82 
ROMO RT EN ed hoe corinne Vek tl .. Heinle doer eects ck 37,673 Ste ealed, 639,919 627,995 16:99 16-87 
PEL. sont COR aR arate ae a cle aetna 155,731 160,916 Dil Lonooe 3,797,830 | 23-84 23-60 
Eight Leading Industries......................... 1,651,067 | 1,654,191 | 46,093,114 | 45,746,652* 27°92 | 27-65* 
LR CCCS:,. 5 an SRI eS are ag Ea oe Oe A 63,363 62,727 1,893, 527 1,868,460 29-88 29-79 
WVotal—Nine Leading Industries.................. 1,714,430 1,716,918 | 47,986,641 | 47,615,112* 27-95 27-73* 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay. glass and stone products. 


listed in Table 111, with the exception of electric light and power. 


* Revised, 
§2488—84 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as 
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TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100.) 

g 3 
we id o 
@ @ ° 3) = os q a 
Pa: aie 0 Wg Co Mae ees mg ee leech ie 
— < Sete oss 3 a S = Bis 5 S ke a 
pot Bey Pebad ve led | ih hed Olas. bane inledte i maaan 
< oS ah Ors 2 OF =) a pi a Gs 3 = tH O 
3) 1-8) Ay FS a ZAM ey © Ay Ay = nD < QO 
Mars 1519277224... 97-5 hfe Wal Pe 1 ee I 96-2 | 100-1 05 = Dl SAIN a Cea ees ae 93-0 
Maré WAe28 esses 102-6 7h Bea aera ty aotededt| Lenco Ger 100-9 | 106-3 NOLSe es, ete Re eye ceal acter 97-0 
Mar.) 19292. os... TU 4g OG 28a. © Bae oo lhs a eteed Clos cht « 104-7 ISA yer ais3" |e As ya] Series | eae ool 103-7 
Marl pl SSO ee 110225 TO? jhete des! setecshe cs liemeieitees 3: 106-6 115-6.) OSs Sales | Sache. ek eet erste 104-2 
Maire 11931 (A ee TOO*2 4) 2104-55) Seek mln o seth ska «2 99-7 | 101-6 OM beaters alley Fetxakgheeal ite OS oleae: 93-8 
Marra al O38 orsac &.. eres 88-7 OS. Te} ah, ceric) teat be cs | etakeann,: 86-5 91-8 A as 5: Oe MM GA A os 5) AUIS CES Bc 78-7 
UIST RM TORRE Ga 76-9 Og ey cect Cane Srotes acts meteor pe 74-1 79°8 SOO cheats aa cis eae ts eel ee ee 67-7 
Mar. 1, 1934 OD TM LOS 2 Did nck Aart «Mere mene elt eet hays 89-1 97-8 SS Quis, cre collet ay heer ee che 85-6 
Marsle 1935 ndey7t a. 96-4 08 Gy leek asec ares | Sereee 91-34 * 103-5 Si cDiheee he AP eel Sys sey tl eer. ob 91-9 
Mars lal Goryeo OSs Ole F LOLS Ts | <r spckesewall kerwitae eal teiees aero 95-1 103-8 08 tiene on. atte nee eae 92-4 
Marit, Ws tiie a TOOLS LOG* 64] 44. eee a ee ee eens, 102-5 | 108-9 Ar SR Peek ny Alene 2A Ramee Cae 89-2 
Marni 033 ee 107-8 | 108-3 83-6 | 115-0] 101-6 110-1 113-7 92-2 91-0 90-4 95-2 96-2 
Mar: 119389) 2208 106-5 | 101-2 83-8 | 112-6 88-3 | 112-8 109-1 94-3 89-6 96-9 99-6 96-7 
Maret 940) ey ners. 113-5 | 116-0 93-8 | 125-5} 105-8 |} 114-3] 120-0 98-5 94-5 97-5} 105-5 | 101-8 
Margie dO4thve..s 135-3 135-1 144-0 | 147-3 119-7 | 187-7 | 145-7 | 111-3 107-5 | 107-0} 120-0} 116-8 
Jan. 1, 1942 165-8 | 183-9 | 118-9 | 204-5 | 162-2 | 175-0). 172-7 | 131-4] 127-2 | 119-6 145-7 142-6 
Hebel 04 2ie ee 165-4 | 178-8 | 115-1] 202-4} 153-4] 176-7 | 1738-3| 126-8 | 123:3]| 109-9 143-2 | 140-5 
Mar. 119425). 165-1} 159-3 | 112-9] 172-8 145-4 | 178-6 | 174-4} 126-1 123-9 | 108-8 141-0 | 143-1 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
asat Mar. 1, 1942.| 100-0 7-2 0-1 4-2 2-9 31-6 42-9 10-3 4-9 1-8 3-6 8-0 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


and earnings in the non-manufacturing group. 
The losses were undoubtedly seasonal in 
character.. The average in manufacturing rose 
from $2839 at February 1 to $28.58 in the 
latest period of observation. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


As stated in recent reports on employment 
and earnings, the value of any comparison of 
the volume in employment as presently existing 
with that indicated at the opening of hos- 
tilities has largely been vitiated by the 
seasonal movements in industry from the early 
autumn to the winter; industrial activity 
ordinarily reaches its peak for the year about 
September 1 or October 1, after which seasonal 
curtailment in succeeding weeks usually reduces 
employment in the first quarter to its lowest 
point in the twelve months. In view of these 
facts, the present comparison of the situation 
indicated at March 1, 1942, with that at Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, is greatly abbreviated. 

In the first thirty months of the war, em- 
ployment ‘in the Dominion has shown an 
extremely important growth; the interruptions 
in the generally upward movement have been 
wholly due to seasonal contractions in the 
industries particularly subject to such influen- 
ces. These factors have recently reduced 
employment in a number of industries in both 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing classes, 
but nevertheless, from September 1, 1939, to 
March 1, 1942, the general index has risen by 


38 per cent. The magnitude of this gain is 
emphasized by comparison with that of about 
143 per cent in the five years ending in 1939, 
while in the period from 1921 to 1989, the 
general index rose only by approximately 28 
per cent. 

The manufacturing industries have for ob- 
vious reasons, shown a greater response to 
war-time demands than any other class. From 
September 1, 1939, to March 1, 1942, the index 
number of employment in factories rose by 
69-7 per cent while the general gain in 
the non-manufacturing groups, despite seasonal 
curtailment in some branches (notably con- 
struction) was 6-1 per cent. 

Particularly impressive increases have been 
reported in the durable goods industries, in 
which the index number has advanced from 
100-4 at September 1, 1939, to 225-5 at March 
1, 1942, or by 124-6 per cent. The number of 
persons employed in this category constituted 
over 52 per cent of all those reported in 
manufacturing at March 1, 1942, a proportion 
greatly in excess of that of 40 per cent engaged 
in the durable goods industries at the out- 
break of hostilities: Employment in the non- 
durable goods class has also shown large gains 
during the period of the war, the index 
rising from 126:6 at September 1, 1939, to 
173:3 at March 1, 1942. This was a growth of 
36-9 per cent. Activity in these industries is 
usually relatively quiet during the winter, 
owing to seasonal slackening in some divisions, 
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notably the food group. In spite of this 
factor, (which also operates in the case of 
some lines in the durable goods category) 
employment in the large majority of manu- 
facturing industries was considerably more 
active at the latest date than it was at Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 

In spite of the large seasonal losses recently 
recorded in construction, trade and some other 


classes, employment in the non-manufacturing 
group as a whole was, as already stated, 6-1 
per cent higher than at September 1, 1939. 
The effect of the seasonal changes in these 
classes is shown in the decline in this rate of 
increase from 14:6 per cent at September 1, 
1941, over September 1, 1939, when the sea- 
sonal factor did not enter into the situation. 
The following are the percentage increases 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averacs 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 
Weight 1942 1942 1941 

AM ACUUTING 2, ge he ret eee. Date ois iets ne = Meee pe ot ere ee faet otra: 61-7 195-7 191-2 150-8 
Animal products—edible............. 2 sc eee ee cence eens tenn nen cence 1-9 162-0 162-5 148-5 
gnraGl MrOdUCts Ver ynek see eies chr teters dane Maetas ef. ociistets -'~ <t¥ole etel oleh otek 0-2 113-1 112-7 110-6 
Weatier and tOduCLetan. pesmi oo cirri We ote clersortote <TaPr Nepshe~ = sae 1-)2)=35 ole 1:8 142-4 141-0 126-9 
[Bava is Aa G Taha TSI bee Ny SEA SRD a Mictoieis petals Ge) COIMRae in Ortmorocimeetsa cs 1-1 133-4 132-6 123-2 
Maeebos promucts, (2) 9.20 OI. DIP WEE AE taken oe eMale bite orate! 3°5 109-7 107-4 94-9 
Rough and dressed lumber.........-- 0. 2ceece sees eee e reer teens eweens 2-0 97-5 93-9 83-7 
QLCLIU Ot eee eae ee es Pen ea. RAN, oie Renee. cites come eryay coe 0-6 115-1 114-7 106-6 
Mehemlium ber PLOdUCtSM suerte. ce pisciels Otebis cette tata @ -iitiet-teans 20s 0-9 150-3 151-0 124-8 
MMasicalinstluIments.njss oes pal sera ee stale per NRT APES 5 catayi Sod ayaes ys 0-2 89-0 85-4 79-8 
Plant products—edible. 2.0... ce cece eee shee eect wees ee aaae 2-7 140-1 143-5 122-6 
Pulp ang paper products.........-... 0s eee eee eee t eee e eee e eee eee 5-0 133-6 133-0 117-9 
Bland Paper. 259.. leases poe aks oe ent wegen ee odiesetye © 2 +s nape's Eis? 2-2 122-5 121-8 106°9 
Ree err OCCU is 0 oe beta are 2 orny tie os» Gprusenenty © sunia nzie« Sesbars. ae Oo oH tanga sd mee 0-9 189-0 189-7 152-0 
Wrintine and publishine. mers. .ceecak «tlre stare axe eiye => «eter se ik 1-9 129-2 128-2 120-3 

IR ASO ROLE a 6 Be hoe Bue Sub ea aes sco cob ups cade D es chr aoen cae Bono 1:0 128-6 131-9 125-4 
‘Thesttilkoyeee WOise wae neem bMS Deke onee boa nooo con aotms ne ane sar 8-8 166:3 165-6 153-3 
Mnreadweyarmanducloth’, 220) gin. dees: fase’ > seh ghsan el - marie eidaetse 3-2 175-2 176-1 164°3 
Wot touryvarmiand clot hee ety.e oc) etre. rth eee oan eke Tes 1-6 129-7 129-3 122-6 
Waollenivarnand Cloth, s+ tm. Meriise ce he tans sire tem cle ole Te oases 0-7 193-9 201-4 179-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods... 6....). (ese. ec uls ee de te eee ate tine es 0-7 585-3 577°3 562-9 
iBone Chun! Teshity Xoo iho sho gee esos Ub Sneed od amo; o megoec acne 440 1-4 145-2 145-6 135-8 
Garments and personal furnishings.................seeseeeeece er erees 3-1 166-9 164-5 151-4 
Othertextile Products sam aas «seers. eile Nel geia sega. * o Maaet ener 1-1 172-1 170-2 154-8 
Tel bAGGOlo ee JB oe CAS Saar haa oe ARS eo Chic earn re eee 0-9 182-3 185-0 155-6 
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loeencallapnaratusun cade: eoora: caste: Recia mere ert Ee bos Se ae 2-0 233-2 236-8 188-5 
Ionmandisteel PEOCUCES Maead as a8 sire) tale eicbs = eis tare = le is elo ai noo lol oss) oi cine as 22-2 270:3 262-1 178-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............s2ccs cree seen ee eees 1-9 241-7 242-2 193-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............-.es eee eee e eee eee eees 1-6 251-4 246-8 188-9 
WWericul burals implements)... 12 /,-c asc 4s nil- qed eels qe cintin ewe oe epee oe 0-6 115-9 113-1 97-5 
IBGREEL An Sieh ae Le 1 BR Gn Dittinn 2 Gs Bees (Oia aa) Pianos Aa cian 8-6 224-7 218-0 162-9 
vo mOpiles and) Dabs. .tccctele > sein. 9 Ge hale saree + + isk “aoe 2°5 278-9 266-9 239-2 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing...........2.-.. ee eee eee eee eens 1-9 695-7 646-8 339-3 
UGAbING APPlANCSSe. | ies? Haske sete. vadele diese ake mii whol ehe == Susilo be wlan wish 0-3 160-8 158-6 140-8 
Imonkand steel fabrications (nM erse eee arr tos <)atac la ls alec use oles sel 1-1 272-7 270-6 212-2 
Foundry and machine shop products..........-++eeeee cece ee eee 0-8 269-3 270-4 200-7 
@pherironand steel products wa. yaaa +e sa cisbasioiclie) que @)elcLalaveiouabegeintns 5-4 419-6 401-6 198-6 
Nonferrous metal Products ss sees ase as ate e oeiae wees «se viele = 3-0 326°3 317-5 244-1 
Non-metallic mineralproducts...q... tac: weer tts eb erates ese er 0-9 191-2 189-5 173°8 
MICE NAMIC UIS eee nei entree src cake ioc oe ei th cacreieet sh asenGurreta alc mepMeleheuetmacuerst 2 0-7 291-7 277-6 178-4 
DASE OR. eee nets 9 ome ren pa mea cara a nur Reape STARR a co eR a a 4-4 258-3 267-2 210-0 
NNN Sete he her cevinc ea rotora ured 2 Aeneas ~Boeb wets bays + bags Sea 5-0 176-4 176-8 168-7 
MO yen UPUREA FP Ree oscar a cnihe cdgaragn eo ong NER RT STE Oe oN te ee ko ee bis 1-7 100-2 101-0 95-1 
WMIGTGIUG GIAue wacntean ISG bigk as SRE OBA com Chap Coma en Meats 5 ase non aaa 2-7 357-4 356-4 349-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).............. 2c eee eee eee reece eee 0-6 152-1 153-4 125-8 
CommnicatigniSe. +...) ... Pass...) Pe ne Fee de eee i Ne oe oncneee. 1-6 100-2 166-2 89-7 
re Sees ere rey cate ote aes tomite Sale css Rae ec oerress 0-4 116-6 117-3 99-9 
Thaleral noma aed Gnas anos Bae hae o aomed Magoec ome Sommoms Foro ctaoHen 1-2 95:7 95-5 86-9 
SEAMS OECAUIOIN ye ces cera cite oe ols Meleusielevele aleprie ocehe te eves iptoya/ sine olalelai= 7-4 97-5 $8-2 90-5 
Streetimallways and Cartage.....cscsl--qycdses ssf eeec ee eee ++ ete eiren es 2-1 145-3 144-9 135-0 
MTR ACA Sus Goo th Oe cn as phase Sate Savon = Sales an aslo Sole Spe gia toh 4.4 90-7 90-5 82-4 
Sipping and shevedOrin’s mes... 1s wa. ite ee soe eas he nee ems wes 0-9 70-0 75°3 68-6 
Construction and Maintemance................ 2... c eee e eee teen eens 7-8 103-7 1is-1 83-0 
IBundlabvnra? BUS Ja U es eee 48 hs erp eens Ar Re eciiwencl Got Reach eke arene Setonbics Orn acic 3-5 133-6 145-2 104-7 
Ge Eo ors ck cats tgs = suk he Gh Dato oe age oe PG whee opie opens « 2-2 92-5 131-9 79-4 
IRE ERA Lae noo ocnlo Aedes aia cbealGa hao Bie. og, Or Ry eRe It ice eSRri goa VAs irae 2-2 83-8 78-3 62-9 
ERVICCS Es EE ccc soko ict Shoes crc Pas ates Aaa a ola ads ithe BME Mle) enole a folate Mane wieratet 2-3 169-1 167-0 150-2 
lote loiandirestaubants sas. ciao chinks Sar cette Glacstnete © sepals arole. = efein Stoke ote 214s 1-4 162-9 161-4 143-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)... <0. 2a2ce sane dans cengeceseneseoseaees 0-9 179-9 176-9 162-6 
PAC CH ee eee oes Perea tclerese as Sibaie: cneie'a: ors fea cig eietonerey ol ater 9-4 151-7 156-8 145-7 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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in the index numbers in the indicated indus- 
tries in the first thirty months of the war; 
logging, 328-4 per cent, mining, five per cent, 
communications 14-8 per cent, transportation, 
8-3 per cent, services, 11-5 per cent and trade, 
12-5 per cent. In construction, on the other 
hand, there was a decline of 31-9 per cent; 
this took place wholly in the highway division, 
and to a large extent, resulted from the need 
to postpone all but essential work until after 
the war. It was also seasonal in character. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the twelfth tabulation of 
statistics of weekly earnings as reported by 
establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons 
and over, are contained in the present report. 
The figures are preliminary. 

At the first of March, the sum of $46,093,114 
was distributed to the 1,651,067 persons on 
the staffs of the 12,923 co-operating establish- 
ments in the eight leading industries for which 
provincial data are given in Table I; at Febru- 
ary 1, these firms had reported 1,654,191 em- 
ployees, whose earnings in the week preceding 
aggregated $45,746,652. A decline of 0-2 
per cent in the personnel was thus accompa- 
nied by an increase of $346,462, or 0.8 per 
cent, in the weekly payroll. The per capita 
weekly average, at $27.92, was higher by 27 
cents than that indicated in the preceding 
report, being also the largest average yet 
indicated; previously, the highest figures were 
those of $27.65 at February 1, 1941, and 
$27.32 at December 1, 1941. 

In the last report on employment and 
payrolls, the earnings of the 1,653,942 em- 
ployees of the 12,891 establishments whose 
returns were then tabulated were given as 
$45,746,190, paid on or about February 1 for 
services rendered in the last week in January. 


The per capita average based on these totals 
was $27.66. The present report shows slight 
alterations in some of the figures previously 
issued, mainly as a result of the inclusion of 
late returns. 


Table I contains a summary of the statistics 
for the provinces, the eight leading cities, and 
the main industrial groups, while in Table III 
appear data for a comprehensive list of indus- 
tries in the Dominion. The statistics are sub- 
ject to revision. 


Index Numbers of Earnings—Pending the 
establishment of a more satisfatcory basic 
period for an index number of earnings, the 
statistics of payrolls reported at June 1 as 
having been paid for services rendered in the 
last week in May have been revised to serve 
as a starting point from which may be mea- 
sured the current changes in the purchasing 
power distributed in salaries and wages by 
the establishments co-operating in the current 
surveys of employment and earnings. The 
employees of such firms constitute ,a large 
proportion of the total working force engaged 
in industries other than agriculture in the 
Dominion. The presentation of the payrolls 
data in the form of an index number gives a 
clearer picture of the situation than can be 
obtained from the use of the current aggregate 
or average per capita figures. The latter 
especially are very considerably affected by 
the dilution of labour which has been a marked 
feature of the situation in recent months. 

The recent movements of employment and 
earnings for the eight leading industries and 
in manufacturing as a whole are shown for 
the Dominion in the following table; the 
index numbers of employment have been 
converted from their original base 1926—100 
to June 1, 1941, for comparison with the index 
numbers of payrolls. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH 
PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 





Au. InpustRizs 


Employ- 
ment 
1941 
ATTY LEONG Oe nos ee Me oe ee Oe Se 100-0 
UVM Se otush 5 Rashes oe sis ne RGR nk eM cor: 102-9 
LTE Dae Sas oe SA RE Oe Me SAAT C gr eee? se 105-0 
Pole) cet Oe Seen ee ee ee ees ee oa eae ea 106-4 
Cilla a LAs eaie some We f= RM HORE we Peeler yenibiny 5 SF i eal 108-4 
NOV iE eRe SE, RS ee ee 109-6 
C5 8 Ie eee ae i =e Aeneas Cer oe ea eee ee ae 110-4 
1942 
PATEL & ck oetere Poder < 6 0:2 at Se ee: 108-4 
GD Sa re se 6 SRM hes ace Sc BEE cut 108-2 
(Marana vette comets oe oiete oe ion i eee ee 108-0 


1 Revised from $27.66. 
2 Revised from $28.38. 














MANUFACTURING 





Aggregate |Per Capita | Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 

100-0 ss PHS 100-0 100-0 omar 
103-9 25 49 102-6 103 6 25 82 
106-9 25 69 105-2 107-3 26 06 
109-8 26 04 108-0 110-8 26 22 
113-3 26 37 110-1 115-4 26 80 
117-3 27 02 111-6 120-4 27 59 
119-5 27 32 112-1 123-4 28 15 
112-3 26 13 111-3 114-6 26-32 
118-5 27 651 113-8 126-3 28 392 
119-4 27 92 116-5 130-2 28 58 
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The increase of eight per cent in recorded 
employment since June 1 of last year has been 
accompanied by a gain of 19-4 per cent in 
the aggregate salaries and wages distributed 
by the co-operating establishments. The latest 
index of payrolls, at 119-4, is only slightly 
lower than the maximum figure of 119-5 indi- 
cated at December 1; the index of employ- 
ment then, however, was 2:4 points higher 
than at March 1. The all-industries per capita 
average rose from $27.65 at February 1 to 
$27.92 at March 1; this increase is partly 
due to the fact that the losses in employment 
in the first quarter of the year have taken 
place mainly among casual or seasonal work- 
ers. The continued growth in the personnel of 
the heavy manufacturing industries has had 
an important effect in raising the average, 
which is also affected by overtime work. The 
changes recorded in the cost-of-living index 
in the early part of 1942 have not sufficed to 
alter the rate of the cost-of-living bonus as 
established late in 1941. 

The index numbers of employment and pay- 
rolls in manufacturing have shown very 1m- 
pressive gains in the period for which data 
have been prepared. A rise of 164 per cent 
in employment since June 1, 1941, has been 
accompanied by.a gain of 30-2 per cent in 
the aggregate payrolls distributed. The per 
capita figure, at $28.58 paid on or about 
March 1, is the highest yet recorded, repre- 
senting a gain of some $3.00 since June 1 in 
the weekly average. This increase, which is 
particularly striking in view of the continued 
dilution of labour, partly represents the pay- 
ment of higher wage-rates over the nine 
months, and a more widely distributed use of 
the cost-of-living bonus, but is also partly 
accounted for by growing activity in the 
heavy manufacturing industries and by over- 
time work. The recent losses in employment 
in certain classes of manufactures, as In a 
number of non-manufacturing divisions, have 
taken place mainly in groups in which the 
average earnings are ordinarily lower than in 
the heavy manufacturing industries, a change 
in the composition of the total working force 
which has tended to raise the per capita 
average. Accordingly, it may be concluded 
that, to some extent, the more recently 
recorded increases in the per capita figures 
are seasonal in character. 


Earnings by Industries 


Manufacturing—The 1,018,653 persons em- 
ployed at March 1 by the co-operating manu- 
facturers throughout the Dominion were paid 
$29 115,234 for their services in the preceding 
week. The same firms had employed 995,170 
persons at the beginning of February, when 


they had distributed the sum of $28,253,709 
in weekly earnings to their staffs. The increase 
of 2-4 per cent in the number of employees 
was accompanied by that of three per cent 
in the aggregate payrolls. The per capita 
weekly average accordingly also showed a con- 
siderable gain, rising from $28.39 received on 
or about February 1, to $28.58 at March 1. 
The latter is the highest per capita figure yet 
recorded in manufacturing as a whole. ; 


A further important increase was indicated 
in the production of durable goods, in which 
the reported payrolls showed a proportionately 
larger gain, employment in this class advancing 
by 2-5 per cent while the weekly payrolls rose 
by 3°3 per cent since February 1. Where the 
index in the former has risen by 22-5 per cent 
since June 1, 1941, that of earnings has 
advanced by 40-1 per cent; this growth is. 
partly due to overtime payments. In the non- 
durable products group, there was a gain of 
2-3 per cent from February 1, while the earn- 
ings rose by 2:9 per cent. The index of 
employment in this class has risen by 11:7 
per cent from June 1, 1941; the increase in 
the payrolls has amounted to 20-4 per cent. 


The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the 
production of miscellaneous non-metallic 
minerals, largely petroleum products; those 
in the iron and steel, pulp and paper, non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and beverage 
industries were also unusually high. These 
classes employ a large proportion of males, 
and require many highly skilled and experien- 
ced workers. 


In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and 
textile groups, in which considerable numbers 
of females are employed; not only are the 
earnings in these categories affected by the 
sex distribution, but also by the age distribu- 
tion of workers therein, since the female em- 
ployees tend, in the main, to belong to the 
younger age groups. In considering the relative 
earnings, it must be noted that the existence 
or the absence of overtime work is also a 
factor, while the employment of any consi- 
derable number of casual workers greatly 
affects the per capita earnings in any industry. 


Logging —Employment in logging showed a 
moderate decrease, amounting to 3-3 per cent 
but the aggregate payrolls rose by 4°6 per 
cent. The per capita weekly average accor- 
dingly showed a gain, rising from $17.54 paid 
at February 1 for services in the last week 
in January, to $18.97 paid at March 1. It 
must again be mentioned that the figure of 
payrolls given in this report make no allow- 
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ance for the value of board and lodging, 
frequently a part of the remuneration of 
employees in logging camps. 

Mining —There was a reduction of 0-2 per 
cent in employment in mining, in which the 
reported earnings decreased by 3-8 per cent. 
The statistics show that 82,447 persons were 
paid $2,872,099 at March 1; this was a per 
capita figure of $34.84. The average pay 
envelope of those employed at February 1 
had contained $36.13. The decrease in aggre- 
gate earnings at March 1 took place mainly in 
metallic ore mining. 


Communications—In communications, there 
was no general change in employment, but the 
aggregate payrolls reported were slightly 
higher. Accordingly, the average earnings 
showed a small increase, rising from $27.55 at 
February 1, to $27.68 paid at March 1. 


Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported an aggregate working force of 
122,836 men and women at March 1, when the 
weekly earnings distributed amounted to 
$4,262,692. The former figure was lower by 
0-8 per cent than that at February 1, while the 
payrolls were lower by 0°4 per cent. The 
average earnings rose by 20 cents, the per 
capita figure being $34.70, compared with the 
revised average of $34.50 paid at February 1. 


Construction—Further seasonal losses, on 
the whole, were indicated in construction, in 
which the personnel declined by 12:2 per 
cent and the aggregate payrolls by 10-5 per 
cent. There were reductions in employment 
and earnings in building and highway cons- 
truction and maintenance, while railway work 
was rather more active as a result of snow- 
clearance. The weekly payrolls reported in 
the last-named were rather higher, but those 
in building and highway work were lower. The 
per capita average earnings in highway em- 
ployment increased, many of the workers 
laid-off having belonged in the lower-paid 
classes; the averages in building and railway 
maintenance work, however, were lower, with 
a curtailment of working hours in the former, 
and the employment of a considerable number 
of more or less casual workers in the latter. 
As a result of these varying movements in the 
different divisions of construction, the per 
capita earnings in the industry as a whole 
showed a further gain, rising from $24.82 at 
February 1 to $25.28 at March 1. 


Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns employed slightly larger staffs, 
and the reported payrolls were also rather 
higher. The average earnings therefore showed 
a further gain, being $16.99 at March 1, as 
compared with $16.87 at February 1. These 
averages are lower than in any other industrial 
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group, partly because of considerable propor- 
tions of female and part-time workers, and 
partly because the earnings quoted exclude 
the value of board and lodging, in many cases 
a part of the remuneration of employees in 
hotels and restaurants. This group accounts 
for some 61 per cent of those reported in the 
service industry. 

Trade—There was a seasonal decline of 3-2 
per cent in the employees indicated in trade, 
in which the aggregate payrolls distributed 
were lower by 2-3 per cent. The per capita 
earnings were somewhat higher, rising from 
$23.60 at February 1 to $23.84 at March 1. 

Finance —In the financial group, 63,363 men 
and women were reported to have been paid 
$1,893,527 at March 1, a per capita weekly 
average of $29.88. In the last return, their 
employees had aggregated 62,727, whose earn- 
ings were given as $1,868,460, an average of 
$29.79 per person. The inclusion of the data 
for financial organizations raised the general 
per capita figure of earnings in the Dominion 
to $27.73 1 at February 1, and to $27.99 at 
March 1. Without the statistics for the finan- 
cial group, the weekly average at the former 
date was $27.65. and at the latter, $27.92. 


Earnings by Provinces 


The general curtailment of employment in 
the three Maritime Provinces, and in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, was accompanied by 
losses in the aggregate weekly payrolls re- 
ported; in Prince Edward Island and Alberta 
the per capita averages were also lower. In 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatche- 
wan, however, the averages were rather higher. 
In Ontario, there was an increase of 0:6 per 
cent in the number of employees, and of 0°5 
per cent in the total of salaries and wages dis- 
bursed by the co-operating establishments; 
this discrepancy in the rates of increase resulted 
in a slight decline in the per capita earnings 
paid at March 1, which stood at $29.32, as 
compared with $29.36 paid at February 1. In 
Quebec and British Columbia, there were gains 
in the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment, and in the aggregate and per capita 
earnings. 

Preliminary data on employment and earn- 
ings for a number of industries in each of the 
economic areas are given in Table 1. Manu- 
facturing reported increased employment, 
accompanied in four of the areas by pro- 
portionately larger advances in the weekly 
wage payments; in the Prairie Area, how- 
ever, the aggregate and average earnings in 
manufacturing declined at March 1. In the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario and_ British 
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Columbia, the per capita averages were higher 
than at February 1. The trends in the 
non-manufacturing classes were mixed, no 
doubt responding in the main to varying 
seasonal influences. 


Earnings by Cities 


The total weekly payrolls disbursed at 
March 1 by the firms co-operating in Mont- 
real, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Vancouver were higher than at February 
1. In five of these centres the per capita 
figures were also greater, Windsor being the 
exception. In Ottawa and Winnipeg, however, 
the aggregate weekly payrolls reported were 
lower; in the former city, the average earn- 
ings showed a gain, but in Winnipeg the per 
capita figure declined. 


Employment by Economic Areas , 


Employment in the three Maritime Prov- 
inces and in Saskatchewan and Alberta showed 
curtailment, most of which took place in 
construction. On the other hand, further 
gains were indicated in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. Industrial 
activity in all parts of the country continued 
at a higher level than in the late winter of 
any earlier year of the record. 


Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in each of the Maritime Provinces was 
downward for the third consecutive month. 
Statements were tabulated from 929 employers 
whose working forces were reduced from 
133,762 at February 1, to 119,195 at the 
beginning of March. This was a decrease of 
14,567 persons, or 10-9 per cent. While the 
falling off was seasonal, the loss was decidedly 
larger than usual. The greatest curtailment 
was in Nova Scotia. 

Employment in manufacturing was rather 
more active; the improvement took place 
mainly in pulp and paper and iron and steel 
works, while vegetable food and textile fac- 
tories were rather quieter. Transportation 
afforded more employment and there was a 
slight gain in laundering and dry-cleaning 
establishments. Other non-manufacturing 
industries, however, showed declines, those in 
logging and construction being considerable. 

The 885 establishments furnishing informa- 
tion for March 1, 1941, had reported 100,627 
employees, as compared with 100,691 in the 
preceding month. The index number then 
stood at 135:1, many points below that of 
159-3 at the date under review. 


Quebec—Further improvement was reported 
in Quebec. This took place largely in manu- 
facturing the greatest expansion was in the 
chemical and iron and steel industries, while 
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gains on a smaller scale were shown in leather, 
lumber, textile, non-ferrous metal and other 
manufacturing industries. There were, how- 
ever, moderate reductions in the vegetable 
food and electrical apparatus divisions. Among 
the non-manufacturing classes, logging, ship- 
ping, construction and trade showed fairly 
large declines, while the trend was favourable 
in the communications and service groups. 

The firms furnishing information at March 1 
numbered 3,248, and their employees num- 
beréd 521,080, an increase of 5,425, or 1-1 per 
cent over their employees at the beginning of 
February. The index number of employment 
stood at 178-6, a figure which in the years 
since 1920 has only once been exceeded, 
namely, by that of 179-8 reported at Decem- 
ber 1, 1941. The latest figure was 29-7. per 
cent higher than at March 1, 1941, when cur- 
tailment had been indicated. The 3,123 firms 
then furnishing data had employed 394,914 
persons. 


Ontario —Industrial activity in Ontario con- 
tinued to expand. The gain in the number 
of employees was not so large as that at 
March 1, 1941, but the percentage increase 
approximated the average as indicated in the 
last 21 years. Manufacturing showed especi- 
ally marked improvement, notably in iron and 
steel and chemical works. Non-ferrous metal, 
pulp and paper, textile and miscellaneous 
manufactured products also afforded more em- 
ployment. On the other hand, food, rubber, 
tobacco, clay, glass and stone and electrical 
apparatus plants reduced their staffs. In the 
non-manufacturing class, logging, construction 
and trade also released employees, while there 
were moderate gains in mining, transportation 
and services. 

Statements were tabulated from 5,576 estab- 
lishments whose employees numbered 707,858, 
as compared with 703,386 at February 1. The 
increase amounted to 0:6 per cént. This 
raised the index number to 174-4 at March 1, 
when it was Slightly higher than in any other 
month in the record, being 19-7 per cent 
above that of 145-7 indicated at the same 
date of last year. The employers furnishing 
information for March 1, 1941, had employed 
582,611 persons, an increase of 8,863 over their 
staffs in the preceding month; the gain had 
taken place largely in manufacturing. 

Prairie Provinces—Employment in Mani- 
toba was rather brisker, but curtailment was 
indicated in Saskatchewan and _ Alberta. 
Statistics were tabulated from 1,819 firms 
whose staffs aggregated 170,637 at March 1, 
as compared with 171,507 at the beginning of 
February. This decline was somewhat below 
average, according to the experience of other 
years of the record. The index of employ- 
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ment stood at 126-1, as compared with 126-8 
at February 1, 1942, and 111°3 at the beginning 
of March in 1941. 

Manufacturing showed further gains; logging 
also afforded more employment, but there 
were contractions in transportation, trade and 
construction. The changes in employment 
generally in this area were relatively small. 
The 1,775 establishments co-operating at 
March 1, 1941, had reported a combined work- 
ing force of 146,294 persons. 

British Columbia—The seasonal increase 
recorded in British Columbia exceeded the 
average gain at the beginning of March in 
the period sinee 1920. Most of the advance 
took place in manufacturing; within that 
group, the improvement in iron and steel and 
lumber plants was especially pronounced. 
Logging, transportation and construction also 
afforded greater employment, while mining 
and trade were slacker. Little general change 
was reported in other industries. 

Statistics were tabulated from 1,356 firms 
employing 132,347 men and women, an increase 
of 2,416 or 1-9 per cent, as compared with 
the preceding month. The index number rose 
from 140-5 at February 1 to 143-1 at the 
beginning of March, when it was 22°5 per 
cent higher than the figure of 116-8 indicated 
at the same date in 1941; information had 
then been received from 1,299 employers 
whose staffs had aggregated 103,761. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 11. 


Employment by Cities 


Activity advanced in six of the eight cities 
for which separate tabulations are made, 
Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver showing improve- 
ment, while there were losses in Ottawa and 
Hamilton. Employment in each of these cities 
was at a much higher level than at March 
1 of 1941, or any other year of the record. 


Montreal—The movement in Montreal was 
again upward. There were important gains 
in manufacturing, chiefly in iron and steel, the 
textile, leather, tobacco, beverage and mis- 
cellaneous manufactured product groups also 
showed considerable improvement. Construc- 
tion and services were busier, among the 
non-manufacturing classes, but transportation 
and trade were quieter. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,869 firms employing 237,767 
workers, as compared with 235,441 in the pre- 
ceding month. For March 1 of last year 
1,820 employers had reported 200,906 men and 
women on their staffs; the index then had 
been lower, standing at 1380-0, as compared 
with 156-8 at the latest date, the highest on 
record for March 1. 


Quebec—Manufacturing in Quebec afforded 
decidedly more employment, mainly in the 
chemical and iron and steel groups. On the 
other hand, construction and trade were not 
so busy. The working forces of the 223 
co-operating establishments totalled 27,852 
persons, compared with 27,287 at February 1, 
1942, The index was much higher than at the 
same date in 1941, when a smaller advance 
had been indicated by the 218 firms furnishing 
data, whose employees had numbered 20,309. 


Toronto.—Activity substantially increased in 
manufacturing in Toronto, the largest gains 
were in iron and steel; printing and publishing, 
chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and miscellaneous manufactures were 
also busier, as were services and transporta- 
tion. Construction and trade, however, re- 
ported a falling-off. Returns were received 
from 1,937 employers, with 221,316 men and 
women on their paylists at the beginning of 
March, as compared with 219,763 at February 
1. The index, standing at 172-3, was some 
38 points higher than at March 1, 1941, when 
a larger gain had been indicated by the 
1,848 establishments making returns, whose 
staffs aggregated 181,452. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
considerable decline, mainly because con- 
struction work on several projects was near- 
ing completion. Manufacturing, services and 
trade were also rather quieter. The 247 co- 
operating firms reported a total working force 
of 20,609 persons at the date under review, as 
compared with 22,500 at February 1. The 
index, at 156-4, was many points higher than 
that of 131-4 at the beginning of March, 1941, 
although much smaller losses had then been 
indicated by the 241 establishments whose 
data were tabulated, and which had employed 
17,958 men and women. 


Hamilton—There was a further moderate 
decline in Hamilton. The greatest loss was 
in the electrical apparatus industry, while 
iron and steel plants reported continued ex- 
pansion. Trade was also rather busier, but 
construction was not so active. An aggregate 
staff of 58,976 was indicated by the 343 
firms furnishing statistics, as compared with 
59,167 in their last report. A gain had been 
recorded at the beginning of March of last 
year, but the level of employment then was 
decidedly lower, the index standing at 141-7, 
as compared with 180:6 at the latest date. 
For March 1, 1941, 336 employers had made 
returns showing 46,266 persons on their pay- 
lists. 

‘ Windsor—The trend was again upward in 


Windsor, there being a large advance in 
iron and steel. Trade and construction were 
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quieter, while other divisions showed little 
general change. Information was received 
from 201 establishments with 35,507 workers, 
or 1,312 more than at February 1. Employ- 
ment was at the maximum for the period 
during which statistics have been segregated 
for Windsor. The 197 firms reporting for 
March 1, 1941, had a staff of 29,322; a rather 
larger gain from the preceding month had 
then been recorded. 


Winnipeg —Heightened activity was indi- 
cated in Winnipeg, where 559 employers re- 
ported a personnel of 53,107, as against 52,765 
at the beginning of February. There was a 
falling-off in trade, while manufacturing 
operations increased moderately, mainly in 
the iron and steel division; construction also 
showed a gain. Employment was in larger 
volume than at March 1 of last year, when a 
small decrease had been reported by the 


548 co-operating firms, whose forces had 
included 48,181 men and women. The latest 
index, at 127-4 was higher than in any 
other March for which data are available. 
Vancouver—Manufacturing recorded sub- 
stantial improvement in Vancouver and 
transportation was rather brisker; on the 


other hand, trade showed a pronounced de- 
cline. On the whole, there was an increase 
of 340 in the staffs of the 591 establishments 
furnishing information, whose employees num- 
bered 60,183. A smaller advance had been 
indicated at the same date of a year ago, 
when the 578 co-operating firms had reported 
43,998 workers; the index was then 41 points 
lower than that of 170-5 at the latest date. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Further important expan- 
sion was reported in manufacturing, resulting 
in the establishment of a new all-time high 
level of employment. The index (1926=100) 
rose from 191-2 at February 1, to 195-7 at 
the beginning of March, when it was 29-8 
per cent higher than at March 1, 1941. State- 
ments for March 1, 1942, were furnished by 
7,147 manufacturers having 1,018,653 employees, 
compared with 995,170 at the beginning of 
February. This increase of 23,483 persons, or 
2°4 per cent, which greatly exceeds that indi- 
cated at the same date of last winter, was 
with one exception the largest ever reported 
at March 1 in the period since 1920. Accord. 
ingly, the index when corrected for seasonal 
influences, showed a further gain, rising to 
199-9, from 198-4 at February 1; these two 
figures are the highest in the record. 

The most marked increases in employment 
at the date under review took place in the 
production of durable goods, in which the 
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index advanced from 219-9 in the preceding 
month, to 225:5 at March 1. Within this 
class, iron and steel plants showed particularly 
large gains, 11,000 men and women. having 
been added to the working forces of the co- 
operating establishments. While most branches 
of iron and steel reported improvement, that 
in the production of vehicles (for use on land 
and sea and in the air), and in the fire arm 
division was especially pronounced. Lumber- 
ing and non-ferrous metal factories also showed 
greatly increased activity, but the electrical 
apparatus division released employes at a 
result of continued shortage of materials for 
consumers’ electrical equipment. Clay, glass 
and stone plants were also quieter. 

Among the non-durable goods industries, 
there were further marked increases in chemical 
factories, which absorbed an _ additional 
10,500 employees. The textile, leather, pulp 
and paper, beverage, petroleum and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing industries likewise 
reported heightened activity. On the other 
hand, rubber, tobacco and food factories 
The shrinkage in 
many cases was seasonal. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers of employment in manufacturing at 
March 1 in the recent years, based on the 
1926 average as 100:—1942, 195-7; 1941, 150-8; 
1940, 122-6; 1939, 107-0; 1938, 110-5; 1937, 
107-6 and 1986, 99-5. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1941, 
shows that returns had then been received 
from 6,846 manufacturers, whose staffs had 
aggregated 776,708, compared with 759,117 in 
the preceding month. 

Logging—There was considerable contrac- 
tion of a seasonal character in logging camps, 
in many of which the winter’s operations 
were drawing to a close; 476 firms had 
76,631 persons in their employ, or 2,641 fewer 
than in their last report. The decline was 
decidedly smaller than that recorded at 
March 1, 1941, and was also below the average 
indicated at that date in the years since 1920. 
The index, at 258-3, was many points above 
the March 1, 1941, figure of 210-0; it was also 
higher than in any other March in the report, 
except 1988. 


Mining—Statements were compiled from 
425 operators with a personnel of 82,447, as 
against 82,632 at February 1. Coal and other 
non-metallic mineral mining released workers, 
while the extraction of metallic ores showed 
moderate improvement. A similar decrease, 
on the whole, had been registered in this group 
at the same date in 1941, but employment was 
then in rather smaller volume, the index at 
168-7, being a few points below that of 176-4 
at March 1, 1942. 
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Communications—No general change was 
indicated in the communications division, in 
which employment was at a higher level than 
at the beginning of March of last year. Re- 
turns were received from 61 companies and 
branches having 26,761 employees at the date 
under review, compared with 26,763 in the 
preceding month. The index, at 100-2, was 
higher than at March 1 in any earlier year 
since 1981. 


Transportation—Employment in transporta- 
tion showed a slightly downward movement, 
in conformity with the general trend at March 
1 in the experience of earlier years of the 
record. Improvement was noted at the date 
under review in steam railway operation and 
local transportation, while shipping and steve- 
doring were slacker. The labour forces of the 
557 co-operating branches and employers were 
lowered from 123,782 men and women at 
February 1, to 122,886 at March 1, 1942, when 
the index, at 97:5, was higher than at the 
same date of 1941, or any other year since 
1980. 

Construction and Maintenance—This in- 
dustry reported further seasonal curtailment, 
130,335 persons being employed at March 1 
by the 1,448 contractors and divisional super- 
intendents making returns, whose February 1 
employees had aggregated 148,439. Railway 
construction and maintenance afforded more 
employment, largely due to snow-clearing 
operations, while building and highway work 
released many workers. The construction 
index, standing at 103-7 at the latest date, 
was decidedly higher than at the beginning of 
March in 1941, when a small contra-seasonal 
advance had been indicated by the co- 
operating employers. 

Services—A moderate gain was noted in 
the service group, in which 613 establishments 


reported a combined staff of 37,673, compared 
with 37,217 in the preceding month. Hotels 
and restaurants and laundries and dry-clean- 
ing shops were brisker. Improvement had 
also been recorded at March 1, 1941, but the 
index was then much lower. 


Trade—Employment in retail trade was 
substantially reduced, but there was an 
advance in wholesale houses. On the whole, 
there was a decrease of 5,185 in the personnel 
of the 2,196 firms furnishing data, who had 
155,731 workers, compared with 160,916 at 
February 1. A much smaller contraction had 
been noted at the same date of last year, 
when the index stood at 145-7 as compared 
with 151-7 at the latest date; this is the 
highest March figure on record. 


Finance—At the beginning of March, 761 
financial institutions reported staffs aggre- 
gating 63,363 persons, compared with the 
62,727 in the preceding month; the index 
number was 122-7, slightly higher than that 
of 121-5 at February 1. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, - transportation, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade industries brings the total number of 
employees included in the March 1 survey 
of employment to 1,714,480 in 13,684 establish- 
ments, and lowers the index of 165-1 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 163-0; when 
the number employed by the .co-operating 
financial institutions was added to the general 
figures for February 1, the index was lowered 
from 165-4 to 163:2. The comparable figure 
for March 1, 1941, was 134-2, while that in 
the eight industries above enumerated having 
been 1385-3. 

Index numbers of employment for the 
Dominion, in industries other than finance, 
are given in Table III. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

There were 2,187 reports tabulated at end 
of March. These organizations had a total 
membership of 333,176 persons, of whom 
14,955, or a percentage of 4.5 were without 
work, most of whom had been laid off 
temporarily, in comparison with percentages 
of 4.0 at the end of February and 6.6 at the 
close of March, a year ago. 


The slight decline in employment shown 
in March from the previous month was due 
in part to the employment recession in the 
manufacturing industries. The percentage of 
unemployed members in these trades increased 
from 2.3 in February to 3.1 per cent in March; 
this decline was due principally to the con- 
tinued placing of automobile plants on a war 
basis. Noteworthy seasonal reductions occurred 
for coal miners, also; in this group un- 
employment stood at 4.5 per cent as against 
16 per cent in the previous month. This 
recession was traced to the usual seasonal 
contraction in Alberta. In addition to these 
decreases there were substantial seasonal de- 
clines for fishermen and a slight contraction 
among members in the building and construc- 
tion trades, this percentage of unemployment, 
as will be seen in table 11, standing at 16.3 
at the end of March. On the other hand 
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employment among members in the steam 
railway division reflected a very slight ad- 
vance, unemployment declining from 3.3 per 
cent in the previous month to 3.0 per cent in 
March. This advance, as well as the moderate 
improvement shown among members in the 
service group, was however, not quite sufficient 
to offset the other employment contractions. 

In table I, which accompanies this article 
and shows the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces, it will be seen that these per- 
centages ranged from 2-1 in Nova Scotia to 
7-0 in Alberta. Fractional employment in- 
creases over the previous month were observed 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia, while on the other hand fractional reces- 


centages of unemployment in these cities, 
ranged from 1:2 in Halifax to 8-1 in Edmon- 
ton. In Halifax, St. John, Montreal, Winni- 
peg, Regina and Vancouver there were 
fractional increases in employment in March 
over the preceding month. In Toronto, the 
unemployment percentage of 5-9 remained 
identical with that of February. A moderate 
reduction in work was reflected in reports 
received from unions in Edmonton; this was 
the only city in this comparison to reflect a 
contraction. Compared with conditions at the 
close of March, a year ago, Vancouver mem- 
bers manifested a marked expansion in em- 
ployment, the percentage of unemployment 
falling from 8-4 per cent in March, 1941, to 
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sions were indicated in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Quebec. Employment in 
Ontario showed a moderate decline to 5:7 
per cent due to the continued placing of auto- 
mobile plants on a war basis. In Alberta the 
appreciable employment recession was due to 
seasonal contraction in coal mining. In com- 
parison with the situation in March, 1941, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec unions 
reflected considerably higher employment 
levels, while in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick there was improve- 
ment, although to a lesser degree; fractional 
increases, only, were observed in Ontario. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
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2-2 per cent in March, 1942. An increase of 
over 4 per cent in employment was observed 
in Edmonton, while gains of lesser degree were 
reflected in returns tabulated from unions in 
Halifax, St. John, Montreal and Regina; in 
Winnipeg there was a fractional employment 
advance, only. On the other hand in Toronto 
unemployment advanced from 4°7 per cent in 
March, a year ago, to 5-9 per cent in the 
month under review. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1936, to date. 
The curve of unemployment in March, 1942, 
rested at a fractionally higher level than in 
the previous month, thus indicating a slight 
contraction in the volume of work afforded. 
The point of the curve was at a substantially 
lower level than at the close of March, 1941, 
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however, thus reflecting a noteworthy employ- 
ment expansion during the period under 
survey. 

There were 692 reports tabulated from unions 
in the manufacturing industries. These organi- 
zations had a total membership of 158,716 
persons, of whom 4,850, or a percentage of 3-1 
were unemployed, in comparison with per- 
centages of 2-3 in February and 3-5 in March, 
1941. Compared with conditions at the close 
of February there were moderate increases in 
employment among clay, glass and _ stone 
workers, and metal polishers, although the 
memberships were small. Fractional gains were 
apparent among soft drink workers and bakers 
and confectioners; woodworkers, leather and 
fur workers reported slight advances. There 
was very little unemployment in any of these 
trades, with the exception of the leather and 
fur workers’ unions in which conditions, among 
fur workers especially, were rather quiet. As 
in February, there was no unemployment re- 
ported among cigar and tobacco workers, 
electric current employees, hat, cap and glove 
workers, butchers meat and fish packers, rub- 
ber workers, jewellery workers, mine, mill and 
smeltermen and gas workers. There was less 
than one per cent of unemployment among 
garment workers, whose returns indicated the 
Same percentage out of work as that reported 
in February. Among papermakers, printing 
pressmen and textile workers employment 
levels remained high, although there were frac- 
tional recessions from the preceding month. 
Conditions among general labourers declined 
slightly, while among members in the iron and 
steel trades, the unemployment percentage, 
which was 2-1 in February, advanced to 3-6 
in March; this was due to the further changing 
over of the automobile plants to a war basis. 
From the percentage viewpoint, tailors report- 
ed a noteworthy contraction, unemployment 
increasing from 1-0 per cent in February to 
11-0 per cent in March, but as the member- 
ship is very small this change had but little 
effect on the group percentage in the manu- 
facturing industries. In comparison with 
conditions at the close of March, 1941, paper- 
makers reported a considerably higher employ- 
ment level, unemployment dropping from 2-7 
per cent to 0°8 per cent in the month under 
survey. Pronounced increases in work afforded 
were apparent among wood workers and textile 
workers. Cigar and tobacco workers, electric 
current employees, hat, cap and glove, rubber 
and gas workers were reported as being fully 
employed in both months under review. A 
marked contraction was reflected among fur 
workers and among members in the iron and 
steel trades there was a lower level of employ- 
ment, due, as in the previous comparison, to 
the changing conditions in the automobile 
industry. 
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Reports were tabulated from 54 unions of 
coal miners having an aggregate membership 
of 21,480 persons. Of these, 954, or a per- 
centage of 4-5 were without work in compari- 
son with 1-6 per cent in February and 6-9 per 
cent in March, 1941. In comparison with the’ 
previous month there was a fractional im- 
provement in Nova Scotia, unemployment 
standing at 1-4 per cent. As in February, 
there was no unemployment reported in New 
Brunswick. The employment level among 
British Columbia miners remained high, 
although a fractional recession was indicated. 
A substantial seasonal contraction occurred in 
Alberta, unemployment advancing from 2-1 in 
February to 12:6 in the month under review. 
Compared with conditions at the end of March, 
1941, there was pronounced improvement in 
British Columbia and among Alberta members 
conditions, likewise, were much better. In New 
Brunswick, the union members were fully 
employed at both dates; a fractional recession 
only was in evidence in Nova Scotia. 

There were 246 reports tabulated from 
unions in the building and construction trades. 
These organizations had a total membership 
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of 34,761 persons, of whom 5,662, or a per- 
centage of 16-3 were without work, in com- 
parison with percentages of 15-5 in February, 
1942, and 19-9 at the end of March, a year 
ago. In comparison with February, unem- 
ployment among bridge and structural iron 
workers stood at 7:4 per cent, in March show- 
ing a marked employment advance, but as 
the membership is not large, there were a 
small number, only, involved. Due to con- 
tinued seasonal conditions the percentage of 
unemployment among bricklayers stood at 
33°5 per cent; this was a slight improvement 
over February. Among electrical workers 
there was very little unemployment, although 
there was a fractional recession in employ- 
ment. Among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and plumbers and steamfitters, unem- 
ployment stood at around 8 to 10 per cent; 
in these groups fractional declines were 
apparent. Moderately lower levels were ob- 
served among steam shovel and dredgemen 
and granite and stonecutters. In these trades, 
however, the unemployment percentages were 
high, especially for granite and stonecutters; 
the percentage out of work in this group was 
42:3. A tendency toward reduced activity 
was observed among carpenters and joiners; 
the percentage of unemployment advanced 
from 16:9 in February to 18-6 at end of 
March. Lathers and roofers likewise, reported 
a contraction of over 7 per cent, but as the 
membership is small very few members were 
affected. In comparison with the situation 
in March, 1941, carpenters and joiners indi- 
cated marked expansion, unemployment show- 
ing a reduction of 8-0 per cent. Among the 
smaller memberships bridge and_ structural 
iron workers, likewise, reflected a noteworthy 
employment advance. Fractional increases 
were apparent among steam shovel and dredge- 
men and plumbers and _ steamfitters, while 
among bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
there was a considerable recession, the em- 
ployment contraction being about 6 per cent. 

Returns were received from 872 organiza- 
tions in the transportation industries. The 
total membership reported was 75,959 persons, 
of whom 2,025, or a percentage of 2-7 were 
unemployed, in comparison with 2-9 in Feb- 
ruary and 5-2 in March, a year ago. Among 
steam railway men, whose membership in- 
cludes approximately 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership, there was a frac- 
tional employment advance to 38:0 per cent. 
Street and electric railway employees reflected 
a fractional decline; there was very little un- 
employment in this group. ‘Teamsters and 
chauffeurs reported a slight contraction, as 
did, also, navigation workers. In comparison 
with the situation in March, 1941, conditions 
among steam railway employees were much 
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better. The situation likewise showed a 
noteworthy improvement for navigation work- 
ers. A slight recession was in evidence among 
teamsters and chauffeurs. Among street and 
electric railway employees there was a frac- 
tional contraction. 

Returns were tabulated from 9 unions of 
retail clerks whose total membership was 
3,094 persons. These were fully employed, as 
in the previous month and in March, a year 
ago. 

Reports were received from 97 unions of 
civic employees whose combined member- 
ship was 9,969 persons. Of these, 36, or a 
percentage of 0:4 were without work 
in comparison with 2:0 per cent in February 
and 1-5 per cent at the close of March, 1941. 

There were 152 reports tabulated from* 
unions in the miscellaneous group of workers. 
The total membership was 11,792 persons, of 
whom 1387, or a percentage of 1:2 were unem- 
ployed in comparison with 1-5 per cent in 
February and 3-8 per cent in March, 1941. 
Compared with February, theatre and stage 
employees indicated that 4:1 per cent of the 
membership were without work; this showed 
a moderate employment increase. Very litle 
unemployment was shown in the remaining 
occupations; among these were hotel and 
restaurant employees, barbers, stationary en- 
gineers and’ firemen and unclassified workers; 
these groups registered fractional employment 
advances, only. In comparison with the situa- 
tion in March, 1941, theatre and stage em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
indicated employment increases of about 4 
per cent each; these were the more noteworthy 
gains. Moderate improvement was reflected 
in reports received from hotel and restaurant 
employees, the percentage out of work stand- 
ing at 0-9 in March; barbers and unclassified 
workers reflected fractional advances, only. 

Returns were tabulated from 4 unions of 
fishermen. The total membership was 1,624, 
of whom 350, or a percentage of 21-6 were 
unemployed compared with 8:4 per cent in 
February and 35-1 per cent in March, 1941. 

Reports were received from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The combined 
membership was 3,098, of whom 229, or a 
percentage of 7:4 were unemployed, com- 
pared with 5-6 per cent in February and 
2:2 in March, a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members unemployed 
each year from 1931 to 1941, inclusive, and 
also, the percentage of unemployment for 
March of each year from 1931 to 1940, .in- 
clusive, and for each month from March, 1941, 
to date. Table IJ summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the months 
included in table I. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During March, 1942 


The March report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 177 of the 204 muni- 
cipalities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 143 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
34 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of March while 27 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
April 12. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of March is $6,831,997. 
Revised values for the month of February 
include returns from 202 municipalities and 
aggregate $4,407,965. ‘Reports were received 


from 58 of the 58 original municipalities and 
show a value of $5,707,622 for March. The 
corresponding revised value for February in- 
cludes 58 returns and is $3,743,555, while the 
March, 1941, value was $6,418,108. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the three elapsed months 
of the current year is $17,672,649. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $13,697,423, while their corresponding value 
in 1941 was $14,669,440. 

During the month of March new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 74:3 per cent 
of the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 46-6. 


TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, MARCH, 1942 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100) 








Average Average 
Index of | Index of Index of | Index of 
Mie of eee fae Nak sas aoe of eee 5 lia 
ermits issue “74s prices o ermits issue 21a: prices o 
Year a building Year paling building 
PeneEs materials see materials 
First First First First First First 
March 3 months | 3 months | 3 months March 3 months {| 3 months | 3 months 
$ $ $ $ 
194202 .o2 6,831,997 | 17,672,649 | (4) 60-9 (2) 1933. 5.... 953,966 | 3,065,821 13-6 75-2 
1941 tons 8,552,431 | 18,896,969 (1) 65-4 99-8 1932. jacet 3,396,729 9,453,012 42-0 79-2 
1940...... 5,577,166 | 12,840,044 | (@) 57-1 94-4 O31 aan 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-8 
1930 Fee. 3,359,661 | 6,992,967 31-1 87-3 1930>..... 13,356,787 | 29,493,262 131-1 96-7 
1938 6 sors 8,561,517 | 7,885,100 34-6 91-4 1929...... 24,068,018 | 42,950, 228 | 190-9 99-2 
LEY for oe 6,667,239 | 10,527,992 46-8 93-0 1028" .0...: 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 95-5 
1936... 2%. 2,368,537 | 5,592,471 24-9 84-0 19275... 8 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4 
193505) coe 4,022,755 | 8,507,270 37:8 81-4 1926.26. 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
IU BY ea es 1,109,085 | 2,710,999 12-1 82-1 





1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. |? Data not yet available. 


TABLE III—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
MARCH, 1942, AND IN MARCH, 1941 


“‘N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 
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Value of Permits Value of Permits 
Issued during— Issued during— 
Cities eS Cities a 
March March March March 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetown: i... 92. 2.5550 gee 900 NP SAUNT: sey ata Me PU AO 31,965 81, 268 
Nova Scotia— Sault Stex Marlores. cares 11,455 21,268 
MElaliiax:s.. 3, Per te Rees 44,955 90,276 *Stratiord 4.5 vera ma eee Re 1,250 Bh ATG 
New. Glasgowess. ic. Beate. dace 17,675 600 ME ORONLO sy rans. eer ee ee ue 312,802 710,303 
MOVONGY.. uae stead danas heed oem 5,450 35, 500 Bast. -¥ ork. (wp vi.prerctetetstoteterroretor-re 194,330 146,360 
New Brunswick— * Wild Sone Syn ee .et A keitcte een aaeve 724, 650 82,874 
Fredericton, sede sewratee ne eee INseale 5,800 Riverside 15,050 19,050 
SMOnCCONA ee ec rh ee etn ke: , 6,800 10, 400 Woodstock 20,359 6,174 
poaint Johnette, Ahn e ER oc oo Be 35,779 34,753 York Tw pic ¥§ er. eet. 143, 050 65,650 
Quebec— Manitoba— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 766,867 581,788 SBrandones scccutt rout -nan to ees BBY 2,680 
PQUEHECHE Aten hee 323,525 253.715 St} Boniface™. ee ene ee eee 21,478 23, 850 
SHawiniganewalisesasasc once 18,875 100,350 *VWVinnipe ge een or eer enna 157,350 138,500 
BOT DrOOKGscec2 sos: seks Sa 21,195 51,100 Saskatchewan— 
elrois-Rivieres. see eee 34,515 43,315 SMooseaw:. 2 wooo sac Cheer 4,200 5,550 
EWestinourit: 4.5 eq ase | ae eae Neel 3,575 AReeing a ey. Soper sacs 29,160 61,100 
Ontario— POASKALOOD ee ae ocean neni 4,325 5,670 
PD CAMiONG +. wegen kee eas 221,010 8,910 Alb erta— 
Chatham a.m cid eee 17, 657 30,700 AGEL Th ee ES Re ae RR ee 198,407 548, 744 
SHOntaVilliatmasen ccmcae eo eeee oe 61,478 124, 645 SH GmMOnLON = astmecem rte Maen are ~ 235, 600 173,570 
Galpin Eset ais. SIR ee ees 20,245 2, 515 ethbriageweaat i. secoeetette.. 28,780 33,045 
BCHOGIDDY, ©... Meier aici, << doko 27,900 10,085 IMGciCimeyEl at wrk Rai ae ne eee 20,545 6,275 
eELAINTLLON.: coke ald. ou domaine G 142,552 426, 004 British Columbia— 
pling stoners. «cat . eaoed aoe 70,558 91,785 IN ANAITIOSS Sess oe LS ae eae 2,500 10, 200 
SIGChOner) wade quisn.< cys aeeaox 20,320 136,970 *New Westminster............... 26,130 93, 425 
plbondont. 4. hae ka cs. eee oe: 53,950 49 285 IPrince Uber usc. <a. eee 8,500 2,600 
Oshawa ks zit iss) ode ae eee 9,580 31,875 yVANCOUVOD aca emer. eimtie tear 1,106,415 816, 230 
EO) UGAWA Qu. ee axe onic. ote ee 86, 600 276,550 North Viancolverice vac acca ten 230,143 34,200 
Owen Sounds + we ss Aas ee ING 20, 675 Wiernomernr ts ene 15, 694 25, 225 
meter boroueh), ;...c5seeescmnta ce ler 17,170 2,700 SVICtORIAs + core ee een 59,873 229,919 
PEOR ATthUTAsaaink cic. oie ee 19,670 191,830 < 
EOu @atharineses sete. es 18,550 148,310 Total 58 Municipalities........... 5,707,622 | 6,418,108 
SStaul homas secevees ie). es eaiwe: 4,184 14,102 Total 35 Municipalities........... 4,845,515 5,507,838 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
DURING 194] 


OMPARED with 1940 there was an 

increase of $22,296,311 or 19-7 per cent 

in the total value of building permits issued 

during 1941, according to the Annual Report 

of Building Permits Issued in Canada, 1941, 

published by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics. 

Building permits issued by the 204 munici- 
palities making monthly returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics were valued at 
$135,301,519 in 1941. Of this amount 
$106,734,427 was for new construction and 
$28,567,092 for additions, alterations and 
repairs. Residential construction totalled 
$70,055,581, commercial $26,023,212, industrial 
$25,991,844, institutional $12,102,814 and other 
construction work $1,128,068. Compared with 
1940, residential permits gained $12,499,072, 
industrial permits $5,783,346, commercial $4,- 
790,358 and institutional $3,818,404. Other con- 
struction permits declined by $4,594,869. 

Prior to 1940 monthly returns were received 
from only 58 municipalities. The series was 
enlarged to 204 in 1940. Building permits issued 


by these 58 cities in 1941 were valued at $101,- 
047,815, an increase of $20,773,465 or 25-8 per 
cent as compared with the previous year. 

The following table shows that the greatest 
percentage increase in the value of building 
permits was reported by New Brunswick fol- 
lowed by Nova Scotia, while the only decline, 
a substantial one, was that reported from 
Prince Edward Island. 


COMPARISON, BY PROVINCES, OF VALUE OF 
BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 1940 AND 1941 














Rervehiaee 
: ariation 
Province 1941 1940 EG ES 
— Decrease 
$ $ 37-2 
Prince Edward Island EUS HS 123,785 — 25-9 
OVAISCOLIAG eee , 809, 761 3,861,423 + 48-0 
New Brunswick....... 4,215,545 1,699, 697 + 117-8 
@uebecs iar... cv atoes ek 32,901,333] 27,935,864 + 17-8 
Ontario tease cane: 63,154,650} 53,592,620 + 9-9 
Mamtobatnes sant os << 5,598, 645 5,096,011 + 10-7 
Saskatchewan......... 3,154, 599 2,849, 150 + 15-4 
INI bertateten.ccasue cee: 6, 830, 128 5,917, 743 + 21-6 
British Columbia..... 14,509,083] 11,928,915 a 
Canada...... 135,301,519] 113,005,208 + 19-7 








REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE PERIOD 
JANUARY TO MARCH, 1942 


USINESS transacted by Employment and 


Claims Offices during the quarter January 
to March, 1942, showed a decline from that 
conducted by offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada in the corresponding quarter of 
1941, there being a decrease of twenty per 
cent in vacancies offered and of thirty-one per 
cent in placements effected. Services, con- 
struction, logging and agriculture showed losses 
in both cases, by far the largest taking place 
in services and in construction. A fairly sub- 
stantial gain also was recorded in manufactur- 
ing and much smaller increases in trade, trans- 
portation, mining and finance. Provincially, 
all except Nova Scotia and Manitoba regis- 
tered declines, that in the Province of Quebec 
being particularly heavy. 

From the chart on page 595 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices for the month of 
March, it will be seen that the curve of 
vacancies in relation to applications was down- 
ward during January, but followed an upward 
trend during February and March, the change 
during the latter month being very slight, 
while the curve of placements, though fol- 


lowing a similar course during January and 
February, declined almost three points dur- 
ing March. At the end of the quarter the 
level of vacancies was considerably higher and 
that. of placements somewhat lower than those 
recorded at the end of the corresponding 
period a year ago. During the quarter Janu- 
ary to March, 1942, there was a ratio of 58-7 
vacancies and 46-6 placements for employment 
as compared with 49-7 vacancies and 45-8 
placements during the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,166, of applications registered 1,987, and of 
placements effected, 925, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,457 vacancies, 2,931 applica- 
tions and 1,343 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter 
of 1941. 

During the three months, January to March, 
1942, the Officers reported that they had 
referred 76,620 persons to positions and effected 
a total of 70,273 placements, of which 46,806 
were in regular employment and 23,467 in 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF EMPLOYMENT AND 


















































































































































P.E.I. and ’ ; 
Industry Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
8 8 8 & 

Employer's Product or Activity 5 4 a 5 a fe S a i 3) e peat 

“Ss = a = 3 5 = 3 

Pe ele] el ale) BLE] ei e | 

> ea 6) > or 6) > os oO > = Oo 
A SrICUIGUTe 6 o.M: ob ces vce tae oe 62 AO | cca 13 8 5 46 Ral ater 1,087; 650 13 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping......... 10 4 6 8 2 6 tLe eer Cpe 10 Dl etetacrs 
Forestry and Logging..................... by eey-417 | ea 69 95 5| 1,312) 118]...... 3,467) 3,000|...... 
MINING A oe es. eo. Se ee es oe te 33 32 BN be a a I 5 2 61 39 1} 417) 304 15 
G6alarer eae ee ees ee 32 OO} Rees Haste... [(etea dacs Meee 1 UN. SO otal toe ae see ee 
Oi); gaswellsiandlquar rye seeks oa: ce ecole oe ate | atesocci en eben tenstol esl cues negetol|| pepe tell arate Ned eR eee be telco 23 20 3 
Other amines 4h. Wt ee. ee se eee A Wee eee Li forecerccstalllocs eters Wienacerocer 60 38 1; 394) 284 12 
Manturacturing 703. 80sec eee :..| 1,827) 1,189} 108) 134 80 46| 3,320) 1,559 65|10,550) 7,975) 1,297 
PANITER A TOO GB sie 5 aaatecetehos teste ee 15 9 2 18 16 2 36 dl Rear ae 159 86 63 
eather and tur wroducts... 21.25 ....6 een Dh niet at 2 2 | aeae 2 47 19 6 175 103 27 
Wegotabletoodss 5.1.5. semeewen «> ict 20 13 5 12 7 5 18 DAs as 445 282 108 
Other vegetable products. . Bint 5 2 3 2 1 1 99 Ole ere 492} 361 94 
Pulp and paper products and ‘printing. enre PAS he aera 25 6 4 2 140 121 1 265 159 127 
SALW EDULE trae meget: 5 Meet te Uae Ree 79 Gite we 31 23 8 5 | 162 79 75 
Other wood products; 4... 2.2 ate ee 9 3 6 11 7 4; - 102 48 11 380 260 109 
Aiextile products. ts sadrem aeee ae oreete 15 10 2 8 3 4; 501) 210 9} 1,142} 915 87 
HYOn andits PrOGUELS.. daa). note eee: 1,110} 1,063 32 21 4 14| 1,401 779 24| 4,722) 3,952 267 
Non-ferrous metal products............... 3 3 2 A re 700 141 6} 1,225} 898 156 
Non-metallic mineral products............ 6 2 4 5 renee 31 DA eects. 357| 256 65. 
Chemicaliproductss.c. 4:6: 4. 0 eee a lees ede liceeyetee estes etl onic 127 79 1 663! 349 34 
Miscellaneous products. . Bi wie AAey ore 39 14 23 11 6 2 94 44 7 193 135 41 
Electricity, gas and water supply. Th: Cee A UMS ote 1 5 3 2 19 ASIF 170 140 44 
Construction (698 oi. Oe eee 2,807) 2,750 34; 214) 160 47| 2,789) 1,258 27| 4,441) 3,611; 590 
IB UT ine) eastern oat rentable. Ao le cee aaa 2,616) 2,571 26 174 132 35} 793) 479 26| 3,448] 2,799} 492 
TAG WAY: S353 acess vee. Geeats sdesiomeie aac eee 3 1 HA Nadie we eo basal IO Mees ate 4 Stee. 115 80 10 
Ratlwayrand alltother.,. 0. 4.05 ee see 188 178 6 40 28 12} 1,992 771 1 878 732 88 
Communication........................... 20 13 3 i A nae 26 ices ad 36 31 2 
Prenepertation LE EE Ae RE ORE 143 35| 108 49 14 32; 714) 101) 150) 1,006) 400; 521 
fara iiiew 20 ike Se geht Be ee a Wi NS || PP oe EOI” Ah peor ag iene el sn te 24 17 6 20 19 1 
Raias (including"express) si....22- 0 ee 100 20 80 23 11 10 149 21 117 386 193 137 
Waterts Poet. .\erieerh. goers ey. ee 9 4 5 Lite 1 38 16 2 29 24 13 
PAIIORIWOT vic: ele eaten Wee cet ee eae 34 11 23 25 3 21; 503 47 25 ite yous 164| 370 
Trade. 3:5 yess cere Leh. se ee cee 270 76; 184) 224 57; 144; 491) 209 80) 1,899; 763) 950 
Finance and Imsurance................... 9 3 4 21 2 19 60 24 13); 158 82 66 
SGrviCeSt ert ee eee: eee che a eee 4,172| 588) 3,292) 1,489} 181) 939) 3,378) 1,106) 1,036/13,239| 3,853) 7,143 
TBAVEVTSSY-Toye eM (ERS ene 28 8 RD CA ene No es Aa 52 0 41 16 24 44 8 20 63 31 3 160 96 47 
Hotel and restaurant Pe Ma peiado® 4.05 Rana 179 89 45 67 18 25) 401 166 48/ 1,093 716 159 
Professional and public................... 439 158). 255 166 39 116} 217 107 8| 1,579] 1,010) 409 
Recreationaly© 0. Salt ATO eR 47 5 43 18 2 15 22 11 S270 120) 122 
IDOMEStICA sit eRe et ohn ee ey ee 3,439} 311] 2,914] 1,182 114; 748) 2,286] 664} 791] 8,221) 1,543] 4,976 
PAL OCBOT es cn wien it tlc a oa te eee 27 11 11 Al lesevcr see 8| 389 12a 183} 1,916} 368} 1,430 
SR OUBIS viscera re eee 9,182) 4,987] 3,740) 2,222) 600) 1,243)12,198|} 4,446) 1,372/36,310/20, 674/10, 597 
1 IGT Ve epitaph Seay ee A REN ae ACR 4,926] 4,342] 434] 1,068] 444! 627) 8,102) 2,927)  470/23,048)15,309) 4,985 
WOMMCH oe eh ns Bee) oe ee 4,256] 645) 3,306] 1,154 156} 616] 4,096) 1,519)  902/13,262| 5,365) 5,612 























casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 35,737 were of men, and 11,069 
of women, while casual work was found for 
9,100 men and 14,367 women. A comparison 
with the same period of 1941 showed that 
102,000 placements were then made, of which 
64,449 were in regular employment and 37,551 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 106.241 men and 44,701 women—a total 
of 150,942—in contrast with a registration of 


222,726 during the same period of 1941. Em- 
ployers notified the Commission during the 
first quarter of 1942 of 88,569 positions, of 
which 54,923 were for men and 33,646 for 
women, as compared with 110,724 opportunities 
for work offered during the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment and Claims Offices for 
the month of March, 1942. 
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CLAIMS OFFICES BY INDUSTRIES—JAN UARY-MARCH,—1942 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Placements Placements Placements Placements Placements 
8 8 8 & g 
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3 3 a 5 3 a & 3 a 3 | & $ 
g |g 8 PEomNe 1g Bi hig The z F g 5 4 
> fa .o) > fon Oo > ioe) é) > % i) > jo 16) 
621 329 2 578 327 4; 1,118 682 5 247 164 Ol oektal  eecee 34 
3 Sikes eveedlie in chee eallnin BRR e as ole eee Ses Piles Laeaad ne 9 5 2 43 a1 14 
2,506) 2,097 1 206 Sezer 1,309) 1,427 i 550 378 2} 9,748| 7,754 9 
171 V0 Sese 30 11 1 143 nA |=) erred 151 62 1 1,006 $70 19 
het ct tA ERS oe dl aR oe 24 5 dl 77 AUR Sates: 9 oh ees Soe ie 143 88 1 
chy lly a SR ih ea Merle Meat ae) sale. (Do es eae, Al Ree See 32 26s oe 20 LG tetest. 75 62 3 
171 0h a 6 Olek anes 34 PASH RR Manes 122 43 1 788 520 15 
999 762 168 Wit 63 38 255 207 13 2,360 1,595 268} 19,056) 13,461 2,003 
56 42 12 12 10 je 6 2 Z 66 18 368 202 101 
16 2 7 12 1 11 Zi Jane ry 11 Ut. Mea 267 133 55 
16 9g 1G 1 1 (ee Sipe 13 6 6 17 4 7 542 334 138 
15 6 CO iepercesacshe satel sataricon 2 args ol eae @ 2 oA Re ae 6 3 2 619 429 109 
67 18 48 Ol Fee © Gite.) See ces es eS 129 82 eee Ak 638 384 209 
23 y 2 16 4 4 141 150 | eee 223 133 3 680 46% 42 
18 10 ii) 3 Bh pee on ae Hi AE LS -< ae A 56 29 8 581 362 143 
54 28 20 1 1 1 w LiL. eeeya 45 AD lee fsek has 1,768 15218 123 
206 164 26 20 14 Z 41 41 3 1, 697 1,207 204 9,208 7,224 572 
2 1 Ue pete tees Berit, Cae 5 3 tere 14 1 4 1,954 1,058 170 
14 10 2 3 Sie Pee ome 31 OR eB Ne 44 16 15 491 341 86 
191 176 5 10 TO eres 12 3 2 14 8 5 1,022 628 47 
31 6 24 5 3 ieee 2-2 BREST MIRE. nore 26 15 2 399 223 103 
290 OS ae 22 13 Sater co Row eerie «ali 73 ce ie 12 | WS lace te oh 519 461 55 
AY 285| 118 265 172 88 707 565 27| 2,102) 1,746 209| 13,736) 10,547| 1,140 
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2 Nees ot Ne 44 2 4] 36 SATE ee 253 203 45 457 329 98 
88 36 52 LON Sees 10 558 449 7 11 19 Lis 8, 765\e <2-206 177 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY RECORD 


aL HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1942, summarizes the January- 
February employment 
Britain as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at February 16 was 99,928, 


situation in Great 


showing a decrease of 287 as compared with 
January 12. Of this total, 26,508 had been 
classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial 
employment. Those registered as on short 
time or otherwise temporarily suspended from 
work on the understanding that they were 
shortly to return to their former employment 
numbered 10,664, an increase of 3,376 as com- 
pared with January 12. Those registered as 
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unemployed casual workers (being persons who 
normally seek their livelihood by jobs of short 
duration) numbered 8,663, showing a decrease 
of 288 as compared with January 12. 

The increase in the number of men and boys 
temporarily suspended from work was mainly 
due to severe weather conditions which re- 
stricted outdoor employment on the day when 
the count of the numbers unemployed was 
taken. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at February 16 were 
62,247 wholly unemployed, 6,603 temporarily 
stopped, and 312 unemployed casual workers. 
Of those wholly unemployed 2,065 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment, and 1,997 
had been classified as unable for good cause to 
transfer to another area. As compared with 
January 12, the numbers wholly unemployed 
showed a decrease of 8,400, those temporarily 
stopped a decrease of 845, and unemployed 
casual workers an increase of 13. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefits or allowances on the registers at Feb- 
ruary 16 was 140,433, as compared with 137,611 
at January 12, and 470,002 at February 10, 
1941. 

United States 


Total civil nonagricultural employment in 
the United States increased by 303,000 from 
mid-February to mid-March. The March 
total amounting to 40,298,000 and representing 
an increase of 2,537,000 since March, 1941. 

The largest gain among the major industrial 
groups from February to March occurred in 
contract construction, the increase of 102,000 
workers being traceable largely to Federal 
activities. The employment gain of 74,000 in 
manufacturing industries was less than the 
usual February-March increase, conversion of 
plant facilities to war production and restric- 
tions on the use of critical materials offsetting 
to some extent the substantial gains in the war 
industries. 

Smaller gains were reported in transportation 
and public utilities (24,000), trade (21,000), and 
finance and service (14,000). Employment in 
the Federal, State, and local government ser- 
vices increased by 69,000, a substantial portion 
of this gain being registered in government 
navy yards and arsenals. Employment in the 
mining group showed a decrease of 1,000 over 
the month due largely to reduced employment 
in crude petroleum producing and less-than- 
seasonal declines in coal mining. 

The major factor in the expansion of non- 
agricultural employment over the year interval 


was the increase of 1,327,000 factory workers. 


Federal, State, and local governments showed 
an increase of 654,000, approximately one- 
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fourth of which was in navy yards and arsen- 
als. ‘Transportation and public utilities in- 
creased 218,000, trade rose 129,000, and contract 
construction employment increased 116,000. 
The only group showing a decrease over the 
year was mining (5,000), the March, 1942, 
levels of employment in anthracite mining and 
petroleum producing being slightly below the 
levels of March a year ago. 

The rise in factory employment from Febru- 
ary to March was about half that which usually 
occurs under normal peacetime conditions. The 
durable-goods industries showed an increase of 
75,400 wage earners while nondurable goods 
reported a decrease of 2,200 wage earners. One 
of the chief factors retarding the rise in factory 
employment was a further recession in employ- 
ment in the automobile industry, the March 
decrease of 9,700 representing the fourth con- 
secutive monthly decline. Employment in 
automobile plants in March was 181,700 below 
that of March, 1941, and 194,900 below the 
1941 peak reached in June. 


Sharp employment increases were again 
shown in such strategic war industries as ship- 
building; aircraft; foundries and machine 
shops; electrical machinery; machine tools; 
machine-tool accessories; blast furnaces, steel 
works and rolling mills; engines; turbines, etc.; 
firearms, explosives, and ammunition. Among 
the nondurable-goods industries, slaughtering 
and meat packing, and book and job printing 
and publishing showed decreases of slightly 
more than the usual seasonal amount. Canning 
showed a substantial greater-than-seasonal de- 
crease, a number of canning companies report- 
ing reductions because of restrictions on tin. 
Contraseasonal decreases were reported by the 
furniture, hosiery, and carpet and rug indus- 
tries, due to restrictions on the use of raw 
materials. 


The increase in factory employment from 
February to March carried the index for 
all manufacturing to 134-5 per cent of the 
1923-25 average representing a rise of 12-2 per 
cent over the year. Factory pay rolls ad- 
vanced 2-1 per cent over the month to 181-9 
per cent of the 1923-25 average, and the in- 
crease over the year amounted to 38-6 per 
cent. The increase in working hours in many 
war industries to well above 48 hours per 
week, as well as the expansion of hours in 
other industries, overtime payments and wage- 
rate increases account for the greater propor- 
tionate gains in pay rolls than in employment 
over the past year. 


Employment and pay rolls in retail trade 
showed less than the usual March increase. 
Substantial gains were reported by apparel 
and general merchandising stores. The effect 
of government restrictions was reflected in 
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the contraseasonal curtailment of 7-1 per 
cent in the number of employees of auto- 
mobile dealers and tire and battery shops. 
Retail-lumber and _ building-material dealers 
also reported a contraseasonal loss (1-5 per 
cent), and dealers in household furniture, 
refrigerators, radios and Other household elec- 
trical appliances reported 1-7 per cent fewer 
employees. Employment in wholesale trade 
declined by the usual seasonal amount (0°3 
per cent) but pay rolls rose slightly. In the 
various public utilities employment changes 
were not significant with the exception of 


street railways and buses, in which the de- 
mand for additional transportation facilities 
resulted in a rise of approximately 1 per cent 
in employment instead of the usual small 
March decrease. 

During March, civilian employment in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
reached a total of 1,889,000 persons requiring 
$287,477,000 pay rolls. This constituted an 
increase over February of 83,600 employees 
and $25,370,000 pay rolls, and, over the 
corresponding month a year ago, of 687,000 
employees and $103,233,000 pay rolls. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ten to the establishment of Wartime 
Wage Control under P.C. 8253, inspec- 
tion and enforcement of fair wages and labour 
conditions on Government contracts was pro- 
vided under P.C. 5522 of July 22, 1941 (La- 
pour Gazette, August, 1941, page 869), which 
empowered the Minister of Labour “to appoint 
any provincial official or any other person 
authorized to inspect labour conditions pur- 
suant to the law of any province as his duly 
authorized representative for the enforcement 
of the fair wages and labour conditions. on 
Dominion contracts”. It also established a 
penalty for any person who obstructs such a 
representative in the pursuit of his duties. 

P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the 
foregoing Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in P.C. 8253 of October 24, 
1941, with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration of the 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that Order. P.C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
the enforcement of those matters with which 
such Boards are charged. 

Accordingly the National War Labour 
Board is now furnished from month to month 
with information regarding contracts awarded 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada, which include among their pro- 
visions fair wages conditions for the protec- 
tion of the labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 


of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, PC. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1237 of 
the Lasour Gazerte for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion, (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a 
quota of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 
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Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were suspended in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1980.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1985,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
-works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
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is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Munister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor. 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
pled with and to report any apparent viola- 
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tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts . 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 


These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 


Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion ‘Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During April 


During the month of April the National 
War Labour Board prepared, on request, 132 
fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Govern- 
ment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply) appear in the 
accompanying table:— 
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Description of : Name of Date of Amount of Labour 
Department Contisct Location Contractor Contract Contract Conditions 
Public rouse! Additional storey, |Ottawa, Ont..../R. Taylor and Son,|Dec. 17, 1941 13,300 00 |‘‘Al’’ Wage 
cloak room wing, Ottawa, Ont. Schedule. 
Rideau Hall. ee 
Public Works..|Repairs to Dredee Point Tupper, |Port Hawkesbury] Mar. 19, 1942 7,640 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 
Pownal No. 2 N.S. Marine Railway Clause. 
Company, Ltd., 
Port Hawkes- 
bury, N.S. ' ele 
Public Works..|Repairs to Dredge|Sydney, N.S.../The Sydney Foun- April 1, 1942 9,860 00 A2’’—General 
P.W.D. No. 6. dry and Machine Clause. 
Works, Ltd., Syd- 
ney, N.S. ; , tl 
Transport...... Additional develop-|Holsom, Alta...|F. R. Gibbs, Medi- April 9, 1942 40,539 75 Al’’—Wage 
ment of Aero- cine Hat, Alta. (estimated) Schedule. 
drome. s Lod “ee ” 
Transport...... Additional develop-| Vanscoy, Sask..|Evans Gravel Sur- April 9, 1942 30,470 50 Al’”’—Wage 
ment of Aero- facing Company, (estimated) | Schedule. 
drome. tides Saskatoon, 
ask. 
Transport......|Development of Chandler, Sask.|Gibbs Brothers, April 18, 1942 34,915 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Aerodrome. Lumsden, Sask. (estimated) Schedule. 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repatr or Demolition 


Nore: For the contracts in the following 
table marked “Al”, a schedule of wage rates 
and other labour conditions was provided. 
For those contracts marked “A2” no wage 
schedule was provided but a General Clause 
was furnished calling for the payment of fair 
wages and the observance of the usual work- 
ing hours. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Nortre.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Roya CANADIAN Mountep Poticr 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Bedsteads .. ..Simmons, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Poplin Ties .. -. Tooke Bros., Ltd., Mont- 
realivwe.@. 


Broadcloth .. .. -» Dominion Textile Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Paton Mfg., Company, Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 


Cloth, Brown Serge .. .. .. 
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Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 

Metal dating stamps and Pritchard-Andrews Com- 
type cancellers, etc. .. pany of Ottawa, Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard- Andrews Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..Barringham Rubber Co. 


Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Uniform Company Reg’d, 


Quebec, P.Q. 

P. A. Alain, Ltd., Quebec, 
PQ: 

Paton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, 
Po: 


Uniform Cap Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ottawa. 
Jay Wolfe, Ine., Montreal, 

PQs 
J. E. Wiegand & Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Kaufman Rubber Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

.. United-Carr Fastener Com- 
pany of Canada, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Bell Thread Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Mail Bag Fittings .. 


Pritchard- Andrews Com- 
pany, Ltd., Ottawa. 
Letter Pouches and Mail 
Bagew..° 1; - -»Hugh Carson Company, 
Ltd., Ottawa. 


Mail Bagging .. .. .. .. ..J. Spencer Turner Company, 


Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


Stamping Machine Parts.. Machine Works, id.. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Parcel Scales, ete. .. .. Pritchard- Andrews Com- 


pany, Ltd., Ottawa. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


[ NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lapour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and the 
Industrial Standards Act are summarized in 
Separate articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Saint Joun, N.B—McAviry & Sons Lm. 
AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF Ma- 
CHINISTS, Locat 835. 


Agreement reached through settlement of a 
dispute by an I.D.I. Commissioner, as noted 


on page 515 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from February 16, 1942, to March 31, 
1943, and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice; 
the wage rates to continue until the cessation 
or suspension of hostilities, subject to the pro- 
visions of Order in Council P.C. 8253. 


The company recognizes the shop committee 
of the union as the bargaining agency. No 
discrimination against union or non-union em- 
ployees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 45 
hour week; for night work, 9 per night, 5 nights 
per week, also a 45 hour week. Overtime: 
time and one half until midnight; thereafter, 
double time; double time for work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays. For maintenance 
men, however, time and one half only after 60 
hours’ work in any one week, 

Hourly wage rates: beginners 37 cents, learn- 
ers 40 cents, machine labourers 42 cents; pro- 
duction workers—class C 46 cents, class B 53 
cents, class A 60 cents, machine operators 68 
cents, journeymen 75 cents, tool makers 80 
cents, apprentices 22 to 40 cents, labourers 38 
cents, shop boys and male employees under 18 
years 20 cents. For night work, employees to 
receive 5 per cent extra. 


Provision is made for the settlement of any 
disputes by negotiation, or, if necessary, by 
arbitration. 
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BEAUHARNOIS, QuEBEC.—St. LAwreNce ALLOYS 
AND Merats Lp. aNnp ITs EMPLOYEES, 
MEMBERS OR NOT OF THE ALLOYS AND 
MeratS WorkKERS UNION No. 22613 
(ALF. or L.). 


Agreement reached following application for 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, mediation by an officer of 
the Department of Labour and subsequent with- 
drawal of the application, as noted on page 515 
of this issue. Agreement in effect from April 
18, 1942 to April 17, 1943, and for another 
year, if no notice given. No discrimination 
against union or non-union employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Overtime: 
time and one half for work over 48 hours in a 
week and for work on six specified holidays, 
One week’s vacation with pay for employees 
with 16 months’ service at May 1 of any year. 

The cost-of-living bonus provided by law will 
be paid. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of disputes. 


Vancouver, B.C—Paciric Bott MAanurac- 
TURING Co. Lip. AND VANcouUVER METAL 
Workers’ UNION, CANADIAN CONGRESS OF 
LABOUR. 


Agreement reached through mediation of 
officers of the Department of Labour subsequent 
to a report of a board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and a later strike, 
as noted on page 515 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from April 15, 1942, for the 
duration of the war and three months after. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole bargaining agency of the employees, with 
open shop conditions. Hours: 44 per week for 
day shift; second shift, 8 hours, with 20 
minute lunch period, for which 8 hours to be 
paid for; if required, employees on second shift 
to work 32 hours on Saturday and be paid for 
4 hours; for third shift, 74 hours, with 20 
minute lunch period for which 84 hours’ pay 
allowed; employees on this shift to work 34 
hours on Saturday, if required, and be paid 
for 4 hours. Overtime to be paid at time and 
one half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter; double time for work on Sunday 
and eight specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for male employees: spike 
machine forgers $1, skilled forgers 90 cents, 


nut forging machine operators 85 cents, forging 
machine operators 80 cents, machinists 90 
cents, sheerman 65 cents, bolt threaders 624 
cents, roll threaders 65 cents, millwright 75 
cents, spike machine forgers’ helpers 65 and 70 
cents, forgers’ helpers 50 cents, tapping and 
burring machine operators 60 cents, bolt 
trimmers 55 cents, pointers 40 cents, general 
labourers 45 and 50 cents, assistant shipper 60 
cents, nutters 40 cents. In addition to the 
above basic rates, the parties will conform to 
regulations of the Dominion Government re 
cost-of-living. Provision is made for recogni- 
tion of seniority and for settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
- Transportation 


Vancouver, B:C—THr CorpPoraTION OF THE 
Cirry or NortH VANCOUVER AND UN- 
LICENSED ENGINE Room AND Dgck CrEws 


oF THE NortH VANCOUVER’ FERRIES, 
MEMBERS OF THE INLAND BOATMEN’S 
UNION. 


Agreement reached following application for 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, mediation by an officer of the 
Department of Labour, as noted on page 515 
of this issue. Agreement to be in effect from 
April 10, 1942; the leave and working condi- 
tions may be re-opened at any time on 60 
days’ notice from either party; the basic wage 
scale and cost-of-living bonus provisions are 
in effect for the duration of the war and six 
months after. 

The employer agrees to recognize the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency as long 
as the union represents a majority of employees 
covered by the agreement. Hours: 8 per day, 
with one day off in seven. Overtime: 75 cents 
per hour. Monthly wages for unlicensed crews 
of the deck and engine room departments: deck 
crew $115, engine room crew $117.50. (This 
wage increase of $5 per month is retroactive 


to January 1, 1942). Two weeks’ vacation 
with pay; 12 days’ sick leave per year is 
granted. A cost-of-living bonus of $15 per 


month is granted from January 1, 1942, to be 
adjusted quarterly with changes in the cost-of- 
living on the basis of $5 per month for each 
5 point change in the cost-of-living, 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazerTe, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
52438—94 


the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
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the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Miuinister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GAzETTE from June, 
1934, to July, 1987. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1987, to April, 1988. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1988, to July, 1940. Procedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent. proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of twelve agreements, the 
correction of one and the repeal of one, all 
of which are noted below. In addition, a re- 
quest for the extension of a new agreement 
in the paint manufacturing industry was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 25, and requests for the amendment of 
the following agreements were also published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette: barbers at 
Montreal, building trades at Sorel, retail 
stores at Magog, building trades at Joliette, 
building trades at Quebec, building trades in 
the Chicoutimi and Lake St. John district, 
in the issue of April 11; bakers at Three 
Rivers, in the issue of April 18; building 
trades at Quebec, furniture industry through- 
out the province, barbers at Rouyn and 
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Noranda, policemen, firefighters and inside 
municipal employees of the city of Quebec, 
in the issue of April 25. In addition, Orders 
in Council were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette during April approving or 
amending the constitution and by-laws of cer- 
tain joint committees and others approving 
the levying of assessments by certain parity 
committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, GRANBY 


An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, ‘April 
18, amends the previous Order in Council for 
this trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1938, 
page 1170, October, 1940, page 1075 and 
November, 1941, page 1424) by providing for a 
cost-of- living bonus in accordance with Orders 
in Council P.C. 8253 and 9514 of the federal 
government, 1941. 


Bakers, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated April 1, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette April 
ll, repeals the Order in Council making this 
agreement obligatory and later amendments 
(LAaBouR GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 531, Octo- 
ber, 1935, page 954 and October, 1938, page 
1171). This agreement was repealed on the 
request of the parity committee, which notified 
the department that it no longer held the re- 
quired authority to see to the proper administra- 
tion of the decree since the contracting parties 
do not actually constitute the preponderant 
group in the baking industry. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, CITY OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, ‘April 
18, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (LABouR GAZETTE, November, 
1940, page 1201, September, 1938, page 1042, 
and October, 1939, page 1065, and December, 
1941, page 1572) by providing for a cost-of- 
living bonus in accordance with 1941 Orders 
in Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 9514 of the 
federal government. A _ correction to the 
original Order in Council also was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette of April 4, but 
does not affect the summaries given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Fur MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY (WHOLESALE), 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Order in Council 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1940, page 970) 
by adding another employer to the parties to 
the agreement. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, ‘April 
18, amends the previous Order in Council 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1941, page 333) 
by providing for a_ cost-of- living bonus in 
accordance with federal government 1941 
Orders in Council P.C, 8253 and P.O. 9514. 
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Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


LITHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Order in Council 
(LABouR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1310) 
by providing for a cost-of-living bonus in 
accordance with the federal government 1941 
Orders in Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 9514. 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated March 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
4, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 704, April, 1938, 
page 452, June, 1936, page 546, December, 1936, 
page 1181, October, 1939, page 1065, February, 
1941, page 183 April, 1941, page 473, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1572) to June 30, 1942. (An 
Order in Council extending the term of this 
agreement from January 1, 1942 to March 31, 
1942, was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of December 27, 1941.) 


Construction: Buildings and Structure 


PLUMBERS AND SHEET MeTAL WORKERS, THREE 
RIVERS 

An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1940, 
page 283, and August, 1941, page 1011) by pro- 
viding for a cost-of-living bonus of 7 cents 
per hour for senior journeymen in zone I, 
and one of 5 cents per hour for senior journey- 
men in zone II and of junior journeymen of 
zone I. This bonus is to remain unchanged 
until February 15, 1948. 


Trade 


RetTaIL STORES, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1940, 
page 1076; January, 1939, page 96, March, 
page 336, July, page 729, October, page 1067; 
January, 1940, page 69, April, page 391, 
August, page 867; February, 1941, page 184, 
August, page 1013 and November, page 1425) 
by providing for a cost-of-living bonus in 
accordance with the federal government 1941 
Orders in Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 9514. 
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GARAGES AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QUEBEC 

See below under 

Repair.” 


“Service: Custom and 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these industries (LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 
1938, page 676, December, page 1174, February, 
1939, page 218, April, page 4385, May, page 529, 
June, page 630; July, 1940, page 734, October, 
page 1076 and December, page 1312) by provid- 
ing for a cost-of-living bonus in accordance with 
the federal government 1941 Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 and amendments. 


Service: Business and Personal 
TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 1, and 
published in the Quebec Official gette, April 
ll, amends the previous Orders’ in Council 
(LaBourR GAZETTE, June, 1938, page 698, July, 
page 800, and January, 1940, page 69) by pro- 
viding for a cost-of-living bonus in accordance 
with the federal government 1941 Orders in 
Council P.C, 8253 and P.C. 9514. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1941, 
page 1013) by providing for a cost-of-living 
bonus in accordance with the federal govern- 
ment 1941 Orders in Council P.C. 8253 and 
P.C. 9514. 


BARBERS, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated April 15, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
18, amends the previous Order_in Council for 
this trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1941, 
page 1573) by providing for a cost-of-living 
bonus in accordance with the federal govern- 
ment 1941 Orders in Council P.C. 8253 and 
P.C. 9514. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 


pst six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 


and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
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carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazerre, October, 


1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


New Brunswick 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, MONCTON 


A schedule of wages and hours for carpenters 
and joiners in the city of Moncton and within 
5 miles of it, was published in The Royal 
Gazette, April 15, and is to be in effect from 
March 1, 1942, to December 31, 1942. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. Over- 
time: time and one half for first hour and 
double time thereafter; double time also for all 
work on Sundays and holidays. Minimum wage 
rates: carpenters and joiners with less than 
one year’s experience 45 cents, with one year’s 
experience 50 cents, with two years’ experience 
60 cents, with more than three years’ experi- 
ence 65 cents. (In the previous schedule the 
minimum rate was 50 cents.) 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, Moosr JAW 
An Order in Council, approved April 7, 
; and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 


April 15, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this trade (Lasour GAzETTE, Janu- 
ary, 1940, page 71) by making a slight change 
in the arrangement of hours. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES IN CANADA 1901-1941 


‘THE report on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1929, 1940 and 1941, No. 25 

in the series, published each year since 1921, 
not being available yet as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazerre, the table of index 
numbers of rates of wages for various classes 
of labour is given herewith in advance of 
publication later. Most of the reports in this 
serles were issued as supplements to the 
Gazette for January, but No. 22, that for 1929, 
1937 and 1938, and No. 23 for 1929, 1988 and 
1939, were issued as supplements to the Lasour 
Gazette for March, 1989, March, 1940 and 
No. 24 for 1929, 1939 and 1940 was a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1941. 
This table of index numbers was first pub- 
lished in Report No. 1, issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1921, and 
covered the period 1901 to 1920. The index 
number for each group in each year since 1921 
has been calculated by ascertaining the per- 
centage change in each wage rate for the 
current year from the rate shown for the 
preceding year and averaging such percentage 
changes. The group index for the preceding 
year is then adjusted according to the average 
change so ascertained. Until 1985 only the 
figures for the first six groups were averaged 
but in Report No. 19 for the years 1929, 1934 
and 1935 all the group figures were averaged, 
being weighted according to the approximate 
number of employees in each group of trades 
or industry as shown by the Census of 1921 
and of 1981. The weights are as follows (in 
thousands): building trades 143; metal trades 


131; printing trades 25; electric railways 18; 
steam railways 161; coal mining 28; common 
factory labour 110; miscellaneous factory trades 
363; logging and sawmilling 77. 

The figures were secured in June for the 
building trades, logging and sawmilling, pulp 
and paper mills, iron and steel products includ- 
ing automobiles, parts and accessories. For 
the other trades and industries the informa- 
tion was secured chiefly in September. Changes 
in wages after that month are not reflected 
in the index numbers, except in building 
trades and a few other cases. Each employer 
and union, however, was requested to report 
any cost of living bonus and all reported 
were added to the wage rates and included 
in the calculation of the index number. For 
steam railways, coal mining and metal min- 


ing the bonus after November 15 was 

included. 

Index Number on Basis of Wages 1935- 
1939 as 100 


The index number outlined above was on 
the basis of wages in 1913 as 100 to corres- 
pond with the index number of changes in 
the cost-of-living, published by the Depart- 
ment in the Lasour Gazerre, and which was 
also on the basis of prices in 1913 as 100. 
A new official cost-of-living index number 
for Canada was constructed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the basis of prices in 
1935-1939 as 100. This was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for October, 1940, and in 
subsequent issues. It was therefore, desirable 
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to have a wage index number on the same 
base. The figures in the old index number 
have therefore been converted to the base 
19385-1939. 

For each group the figures in the earlier 
index were averaged from 1935 to 1939, and 
the resulting average divided into the figures 
for each year from 1901 to 1940, multiplied 
by 100. The average for all groups in each 
year was made by averaging the group figures 


weighted according to the approximate number 
of workers in each, as had been done for the 
earlier index since 1935 as described above. 
Index figures for four new groups have been 
calculated and were included in the new index. 
The weights for these were as follows: metal 
mining 30, steamships 16, laundries 19 and 
telephone employees 18. The weight for metal 
mining was derived from the number of 
employees in 1921, 1931 and 19388, whereas 


INDEX NUMBERS OF BATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 1901-1941 
(Rates in 1935-39 =109) 
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* Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931 except metal mining where years 1921, 


1931 and 1938 were used 


+ Including some increases effected near the end of the year 
t Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year 


(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine from 1927 to 1941; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 


after 31 to 42 cities 
(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four from 1927 to 1941. 


(ce) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, two for 1923 and 1924, six from 1925 to 1941. 


(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1923, five classes 1924 to 1941; from 1901 to 1930, 13 cities; thereafter 35 decreasing to 25. 


(e) Twenty-three classes. 
(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1941. 


(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, 


included. 
(h) Revised, see text. 
§ Preliminary. 


helpers, etc., also 
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for the other industries the weights were 
derived from the number employed in 1921 
and 1931 as shown by the census. In metal 
mining there has been a much greater in- 
crease in numbers employed than in other 
industries. 

The new table of index numbers is given 
herewith for the years 1901 to 1941. The 
index for the Logging and Sawmilling group 
has been recalculated, rates of wages for many 
additional employers being included in the 
calculation which was carried back to 1901 
instead of only to 1911. The general index 
is therefore revised to include the changes in 
this group. 

During 
in 1940 
advanced 
increases 


1941, all groups were higher than 
and the general index number 
approximately ten per cent. The 
were greatest in steam railways, 


coal mining, common factory labour, mis- 
cellaneous factory trades, logging and saw- 
milling, and steamships, these being up ten 
per cent or more. 

The index. numbers on the 1913 base for 
1941 in continuation of the table previously 
published were as follows: building trades 
184-6, metal trades 215-8, printing trades 
203-6, electric railways 215-8, steam railways 
229-1, coal mining 195-6, common factory 
labour 282-6, miscellaneous factory trades 
243°1, logging and sawmilling 221-2. The un- 
weighted average for the first six groups 
was 207-6 and the weighted average was 209°5. 
The general average (weighted) for all groups 
was 224:3. The figure for the miscellaneous 
factory trades groups is preliminary, the 
compilation being incomplete and therefore 
the general average is also preliminary. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, APRIL, 1942 
Cost-of-Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


A ee Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 

number of the cost-of-living in Canada 
on the base period 1985 to 1939 as 100 was 
115-9 at the beginning of April the same as 
at the beginning of March as compared with 
108-6 for April, 1941, 104-6 for April, 1940, 
and 100-8 for August, 1939, the last prewar 
month. All group indexes with the exception 
of home furnishings and services were un- 
changed between March 2 and April 1. In 
the food group increases in the cost of 
butter, beef, tea, bananas, and oranges were 
offset by declines in eggs, veal and potatoes. 
The increase in the cost-of-living since 
August, 1939 was 15 per cent down to April 
1, as compared with 27:2 per cent between 
July, 1914, and March, 1917, the comparable 
period during the last war. 


After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council 
P.C. 8253, the index was 115-0 at April 1, as 
compared with 114-5 at January 2, and 114-6 
at October 1, 1941, thus showing an advance 
of five-tenths of one point between the 
beginning of January and the beginning of 
April, 1942, and a wartime increase in the 
cost-of-living of 15 points. 

On page 504 of this issue reference is made 
to a statement by the National War Labour 
Board as to any adjustment in the cost-of- 
living bonus to be made for the three-month 
period May 15 to August 15. 

Foods advanced 246 per cent between 
August, 1989, and April, 1942; clothing 
19-7 per cent; home furnishings and services 
17-0 per cent; fuel and light 14-0 per cent; 


rent 7-1 per cent and miscellaneous 5-7 per 
cent. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.-C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to December 
1, The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette for November, 1941, on 
page 1371 provided that no person should sell 
any goods or supply services at prices higher 
than during the period September 15 to 
October 11, except under the regulations of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In the 
Lasour Gazette for December, 1941, on pages 
1498 to 1501 under the title “Stabilization of 
Prices in Canada”, there appeared an article 
outlining the technique of price control and 
in subsequent issues under the title “Opera- 
tion of Price Control in Canada” the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, furs and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
sumers. On December 19, 1941, the Board 
announced that an increase in the price of 
milk by one cent per quart might be authorized 
in certain areas and under specified conditions. 
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Authorization for similarly limited increases 
in retail prices of some kinds of tea in certain 
provinces, by amounts up to five cents per 
pound, was announced on January 16. On 
January 20 the Board re-established the price 
ceiling on onions, the basic period being the 
week ended January 10, 1942, and on March 
10 the price ceiling on potatoes was re- 
established the basic period to be February 2 
to February 7. 


The index number of the cost-of-living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50 ; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 


recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index’ number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The figures 
at certain dates since August, 1939, are: 
August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; Octo- 
ber, 103-8; November, 104°3; December, 
104°3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104:3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; 
September, 107-9; October, 108-4; Novem- 
ber, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110°4; February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 
April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 
114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; Octo- 
ber, 120-1; November, 121-4; December, 
120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; 
March, 120-6; April, 120-6. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost-of-living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with prices in the period of 1914-1922. 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939=100 





COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE — 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 e+ 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE=—=——= 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922==enm 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
—_ base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
1901S Se ee ee ee ee 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70:3 
1914 ee dees. cee tare er ke 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 
LOL Dre ee tke zo Nal ae or tars 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70:9 
TOUG Ree RSet eel ca oe es 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
LOMA ae nce messes Meee tee 104-5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
LOTUS Rone ects acct cates 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
DOUG SS 5 areas AS] OR RE. 2 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
LOZOR I react rciscise olor dcltaers 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
WODT ed Ferns ee taictes oaeene Site Geis 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
1 bY PA ER Pe RE ts | es OE, 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
DEY a ie Sar Ban Et ca IMR. 8-0 eater 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
AEC Ap RRR Ce ee AM LIPS 2s BOI 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
12 Aa Sieek ah PG AIR eRe Ie a, Mme amtek 58 tals 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107°5 
EL Ds SO ee me ne me a SO 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
1927S ocho ERS ermet och hence ee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
TODS arene oe cre Sante olicaee eae 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
1920n cr eae tee aS. een eR 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TOSO Moe ce ees) Seas Boake 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
Ea EO ee eee a A i Oe es 109-1 103+1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
193255... ete ee in|. ee ON, 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
{90S Tee here elec aa nceee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
1034 Peet eS. a OI eee fe. 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LOSS sc vc eeenle te eee thee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
LS OMe. ee eee as ee alt cee a 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LOS Tae ee. a rohit UE eer t tens See 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
NOSSW Pettit ae ce Selinger te cds 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
PANIBAISt dice eter eee cae 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
OCtopebauct aces uence 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 12s... ss2c5.% 103-0 103-8 107-1 | 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1........... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
VOR Tene Miderelicicttecces a oete 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JAMUBTV oes aot cre 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
HGDTUATY alee vedo oc 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Maron ie cnecr oe tes 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
ADP oes coeees eaten 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
BVO ernie 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107°8 106-2 101-8 
AS DUAYS pe Wateet Say Winch tea 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
JULYB eV akaeteeneneties 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
PAIS TIB Gl tem oe atoerdies cous 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
October [esas 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
INovemberde.. «desi 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December2es ee sees 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Vearrcss:.. Oe. gt. ome 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JANUATY 28 ic en ee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
REDriaryal ener 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchal eee 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
Aprile eee on. ote eats: 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
SUV TL ee Berea Saves tvel snot 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
Wine 2. wc sacaeeaowes 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
UWLy. 2 See he oo ete 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
ASUS Gl wes iak 5 aR es 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October er ee. vee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 1173 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1........... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
COT SEA EA...e|0 «cee 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
PANUALY 2 cease cite oaks 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Hebruary 2eee ri ee 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Mare 2..ijcs datas 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
April. 2 tte: 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for all adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 


Commodities ah April | April | April | April} April | April | April | April April} April | April |March} April 
4 


1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 1942 






























c c c Cc. Cc c ec c c. c c c. c c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... 24-5 | 23-3 | 29-0 | 33-9 | 39-3 | 28-8 | 28-8 | 35-4 | 20-7 | 24-9 | 27-8 31-9 | 34-1 | 34-3 
Beef, round steak.......] Ib. |...... 20-4 | 25-7 | 30-8 | 33-8 | 23-9 | 23-4 | 30-1 | 16-7 | 20-4 | 23-5 | 27-7 30-3 | 30-5 
Beetanib roast. kee cle Ibe joan 18-8 | 23-6 | 28-3 | 31-2 | 22-3 | 21-8 | 27-5 | 15-9 18-7 | 20-6 | 27-3a] 29-5 | 29-7 
Beef, shoulder.......... 16-5 | 16-4 | 19-8 | 24-1 | 25-2 | 16-2 | 15-7 | 21-9 11-3 | 13-6 | 15-9 | 19-0b] 21-5b] 21-86 
DOel towing ins Peel) Bed Be bake HOM mode de 21-1 | 12-6 | 12-3 | 17-4 Oe2 itt | 133) (ae 7 al t7eOM ie 1st 
Veal, forequarter....... 17-6 | 17-1 | 21-7 | 26-3 | 26-4 | 19-0 | 18-9 | 24-3 | 12-3 | 14-2 | 16-6 19-4 | 22-4 | 21-3 
Mutton, hindquarter.... 21-0 | 20-8 | 26-9 | 33-2 | 36-2 | 27-4 | 29-4 | 30-1 19-2 | 23-2 | 24-0 | 30-1c] 32-4c| 32-7c 
Pork, fresh, from ham. 20-3 | 18-4 | 27-3 | 85-7 | 39-1 | 30-0 | 29-6 | 29-0 | 14-5 20-9 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 29-7 9-6 
Pork, salt mess........ 18-5 | 17-4 | 28-3 | 33-6 | 35-8 | 26-6 | 27-2 | 26-6 | 14-3 | 19-7 | 21-3 | 20-4 23-9 | 24-0 
Bacon, not sliced....... 26-1 | 24-7 | 34-5 | 48-1 | 54-4 | 41-3 | 41-8 | 37-6 18-8 | 28-5 | 30-3 | 28-5 | 39-3 | 39-9 
Bacon, slicedt¢.06. 52) Ibs ee 5. aes checks uk 58-4 | 45-6 | 46-1 | 42-0 | 21-9 | 32-0 | 33-7 | 32-7 | 43-1 | 43-2 
Bashy ealticod 2.46 oy edt Ib. Hed & Ames 2 ecko de oe 24-4 | 21-4 | 20-9 | 21-3 | 17-4 | 17-8 | 18-1 | 20-0 24-5 | 25-1 
His, ponan haddie: #2) lb... |o..8 chk ais.u. Lek 21-1 | 19-8 | 19-9 | 20-4 | 15-9 | 17-0 | 16-9 | 19-8 | 23-3 | 23-8 
ard Hees oh a ene Uae 19-1 | 17-5 | 28-2 | 34-7 | 38-5 | 22-5 | 24-7 | 22-1 | 19-4 16-8 | 12-4 | 10-3 | 16-0 | 16-1 
Biggs) fresh), 4.5.0 a. 24-0 | 23-4 | 37-1 | 46-0 | 53-1 | 33-5 | 39-8 | 40-3 22-9 | 26-8 | 28-2d| 27-0d| 38-2d| 36-5d 
ggs, cooking.......... 23-2 | 21-8 | 32-9 | 43-9 | 48-3 | 30-6 | 34-8 | 34-9 | 18-1 22-7 | 24-Of| 23-5f| 33-6f| 32-4f 
ite Si aeee he ane 8-9 9-1) 10-1 | 12-0 | 15-0 | 12-4 | 19-1 | 19-5 9-3 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 11-8 
‘Butter, dairy.d.d0.. 29-5 | 33-1 | 42-6 | 49-2 | 65-5 | 38-7 | 46-3 | 44-3 | 24-9 | 26-9 | 23-6 | 34-7 | 35-0 35-7 
Butter, creamery....... 34-7 | 37-9 | 47-9 | 54-8 | 72-5 | 44-9 | 51-5 | 49-0 | 28-8 | 30-5 | 26-6 | 38-8 38-9 | 39-1 
Cheese, Canadian, mild 19-3 | 22-0 | 30-8 | 31-1 | 37-8 | 28-5 | 32-6h| 33-8h] 19-5h/022-5h| 22-2h| 24-2 | 36-5 36-5 
Bread, white........... 4-Bie 4-Bale O-2 he 7-86 9-2 A970) 7-6, TIEN B-B |< 6-8 | 6-6. boGeFil oG>-R | aees 
OUD Ac ae. Se ee) Bh 8-3} 4-3] 5-9) 6-7) 8-0] 4-8] 5-3] 4-9] 2-6]. 4-5] 3-0] 3-71 3-61. 3%6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... SA VO G25 S46) 807183.) 5-64) 5-8 (0 6-8 1e 4-6 1 BZ | 8-0 59.1. Repo Be 
ICON ot oa. bc BEE ok Gee 5-8 | 5-9] 6-9 | 10-7 | 17-1 9-3:']-11-0 | 10-5 | 7-9 | 8-2] 8-11] 9-31 10-7 | 10-8 
Lomatoes, canned; 24/a.|¢ tin. 49.1 4.160... lex ccs lO ek. 21-6 | 19-2 | 16-4 | 15-6 | 11-7 | 13-3 | 10-5 | 13-7 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, Canned, 2’avs..4.2..() tin. lo.) 442. . 3. 14-6 | 19-9 | 21-2 | 19-1 | 17-5 | 15-9 | 11-7 | 12-3 | 10-5 | 12-0 | 12-5 | 12-4 
Corn, canned)2’a).) 4-10 tin. |..|..4c/h... 15-7 | 23-6 | 21-5 | 17-1 | 16-4 | 15-9 | 11-6 | 12-4 | 10-5 | 12-4 | 13-4] 13-4 
Beansrdrye 35.) 2. 5-9] 6-9 | 13-4 |: 16-9 | 11-9 | 8-9} 7-9 | 11-8] 3-71) 7-8| 5-0 | 6:2] -6-5 | 6-6 
Onin. 2. SUIRae. Sette dDs ee ete ae coeds). oe 14-5 | 14-5 4.9 8-3 3-4 4-0 4-2 5-0 6-7 6-9 
Potatoes:... 208.38. kee 75 lb. |108-3 | 80-0 {247-5 |160-8 |512-5 |123-1 |245-7 1105-5 | 76-7 1160-6 115-0 /105-8 |180-3 |180-1 
Poet Ges:.... 40. 22.2 Rea Ib decks: peed whe. Melb th ae 106-9 | 29-2 | 55-2 | 25-8 | 19-1 | 37-0 | 27-2 | 25-7 | 39-7 | 40-0 
Apples, evaporated..... 13-0 | 11-6 | 14-6 | 22-1 | 29-2 | 23-0 | 19-9 | 21-4 | 14-8 | 16-1 | 15-6 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 15-1 
Prunes, medium........ 12-5 | 12-9 | 14-3 | 17-6 | 27-6 | 18-9 | 15-7 | 13-5 | 10-9 11-7 | 10-7 | 11-5 | 12-7 | 12-7 
Raisins, seedless, 16 02..|;.....|......|cccccclecceccloceces 26-0 | 27-8 | 18-1 | 15-8 | 17-1 | 16-9 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 17-2 | 17-2 
Currants: ee 1022 5r. se lbe Wb. SRB. Ghee i os he. 1 ek henk oe 31-0 | 23-2 | 18-9 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 15-2 | 14-9 | 14-8 | 15-1 | 15-1 
Peaches, canned 2's: aii? tin |). :} 2048... :45..5..1....2, 41-4 | 35-5 | 29-2 | 26-5 | 20-3 | 19-3 | 16-3 | 15-6 | 16-0 | 16-0 
Cormeyran, Sib. 2.2.3.beton de, | 2 dete cAde lel beck ee 70-2 | 52-4 | 45-5 | 42-3 | 39-1 | 44-1 | 42-9 | 45-5 | 59-5 | 59-6 
Sugar, granulated...... 5-6 8-1 9-6 | 10-6 | 21-7 8-4 7-9 7-4 7-4 6-4 6-3 7-9 8-6 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... 5-2 7-3 8-8 | 10-0 | 20-4 8-0 7-5 7-0 van 6-3 6-2 7-7 8-4 8-4 
Dea MDlack hes ccs date 35-1 | 36-9 | 43-9 | 51-1 | 65-9 | 54-4 | 72-0 | 70-6 | 42-0 | 52-4 | 58-5 | 69-5 | 83-8 | 84-0 
Cofheele ixcdick a. 37-9 | 39-1 | 40-0 | 40-9 | 60-4 | 53-6 | 61-4 | 60-7 | 39-9 | 35-5 | 34-0 | 45-9 | 47-9 | 48-0 
occas 1D. ch edad dt RiE HD $0. 4. batho ted. ee 30-8 | 29-1 | 27-4 | 27-5 | 24-7 | 19-9 | 19-2 | 19-3] 19-0 | 19-0 


Coal, anthracite, U.S... 
Coal, bituminous....... 


k 
Wood, hard, long....... 
Wood, hard, stove..... 
Wood, soft, long........ 
Wood, soft, stove....... 



































a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. f Grade B. h Kind most sold. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1942. 


(a a Se Re eee a a a EO ST ae Ont AS OT 
Sooo ee—eeeeee::« 





Home 
Furnishings} Miscel- 
wanes Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and '  laneous 

Services 
PRINS sso tags bos tea TR bine SS 113-5 127-3 104-2 105-9 116-1 114-7 105-7 
ameohnee tow. trie baat 115-1 123-9 107-3 109-5 120-8 116-1 107-6 
Montreal et. 4. 2.58.) gine) oe 117-4 128-0 108-3 116-3 123-2 117-6 105-1 
PUORONCOMaec ces eee 8 oc ee 114-7 123-9 108-5 117-7 117-3 114-2 107-3 
MWinnines ak 7 ease) Rie 8 ket. 112-6 122-4 104-4 107-1 116-8 115-6 105-6 
Saskatoon ek ae 3 meee 12 wey 116-1 126-2 113-1 107-0 119-2 120-1 105-0 
Bamontonss. 90 ee skies bo. yeete 111-1 119-7 100-0 99-4 122-9 Le 7<2 104-9 
Wancouvertas ties 2, Ree. ths het 112-2 123-3 99-4 111-5 118-6 112-8 105-2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 



























































Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

bs - - ~ rey . - 

se} he » ae D 2 Q s 

wy AY] = 3 B a § gs a 4 oe & 

8 S oO R is 2 - S a a 38 ee Be 
LOCALITY ee Bice aE SARL a ey WR Me gy 7 iabee elie ites 
Bs | @.6 |aos| 2c | Bo | 24 | Seles hs ion cit oh esl Soe 
am wok) ° gs om i=l Lo Us Polen aig Pees — uD “2d 3 
68188 |beslos | 2s | 2s | 28 | es] B85 Sos\3s\4g| $a] 38 
ma} omafnaa) Sa} <a} om galega| epalesae a aq Pa 5 8 

a me oles ee n foal N 4 ce |e D ea = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 34-3 | 30-5 | 29-7 | 21-8 | 18-1 | 24-2 | 21-3 | 32-7 | 33-2 | 29-6 | 25-3 | 24-6 39-9 | 48-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 36-5 | 30-1 | 29-6 | 21-9 | 18-1 | 20-5 | 16-7 | 33-4 | 33-2 | 33-3 | 26-2 | 22-7 37-7 | 42-9 

Sidney fase s ces fere.ore ets 38-5 | 31-3 | 31-3 | 25 19 7: 18 33 36 Bos Al Bk Oe 23:3 | 37 43 
2—New Glasgow.........-- 35-7 | 31 30 2/ neo 1822 We2T8 115 35 33°0 | 30 28-3 | 23-8 | 37 42-3 
Be TA OTS tse che eetecle SAU ce Re ROBO ANE crea ea] Pee | ee oes | rma airs Gorath: WER een tate emma cet doellene ate tots 20 Seiler. 43-7 
A= Ha ia x Fy «3. Pee S sieids% 34-7 | 27-9 | 26-5 | 19-7 | 18-2 | 19-7 | 17 31-2 | 31-2 |} 30 24-5 | 21-8 | 39 41-9 
| a eK als boro) Seer ee oan neet Serer ORR On kee lite Jee a 8 cereal eS Serra ete. oc aus eRe ieee [ce ac. | Ale koe | at 5 oants | Popeye De I Sece 43-2 
6=Truro).y ese ens =e 37-2 | 30-2 | 30 20 AGA e tattoos BAER Nona Meee ae 258 rie 2orOm |e ee 43-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 35-1 | 29-2 | 27-2 | 21-5 | 18-0 ]...... 12-07, 31-8 | 33-0 | 24-5 | 22-8 | 40-0 | 43-7 
New Brunswick (average). .| 37-7 | 29-3 | 28-8 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 23-2 | 20-0 | 32-8 31-5 | 30-5 | 24-6 | 23-6 | 40-0 | 42-3 
S=Monetons ou. Yue. ek id QQ Se 7 a Ne 2059 tel O haha. 25 33-3 | 32-5 | 32 Pei 23:3 | 40 44-3 
9—Saint Johnik...ee-..'. 20 30-4 | 29-4 | 21-4 | 17-6 | 22 15 30:7 | 382-1 | 29 25 Dich le ances 40-9 
10—Fredericton............. 929-3 | 29-8 | 19-3 | 16 DANE eo 84 Fleo0 Giese ok D228) hs BAe |e 3 43-5 
TPB EI rs biccicicvehee soe occce ke eis we tae ear ec mieten cs | Sees [cc Ae acess et ey Gee il atoms rok Re eae Pg cecal [tame oc 2337 Woman 40-6 
Quebec (average)...........--. 30-2 | 26-1 | 20-8 | 14-7 | 22-1 | 22-8 | 30-9 | 28-1 | 27-4 | 22-7 | 23-1 37-0 | 40-7 
12——QOucbec: bs 28. eeshcee 30-9 | 22-5 | 21 125) | S20 1823 28-6 | 22-6 | 23 DIET QO ees, 2 37°4 
13—Three Rivers. a ie.s oes. . Aee 29-4 | 24-4 | 19-3 | 15-9 | 21-8 | 23 30-1 | 26-1 | 28 92-9 | 21-5 | 41 44.9 
14—Sherbrooke............. 33-1 | 29-4 | 24-2 | 17-1 | 24-7 | 18 34-3 | 33 30 22-7 | 23-1 | 33 36:5 
15—Horel. . G28. . liek aa. 200 29-6 | 27 1853 13-64 220504 eae 30 DT ASN k oe 90-6) 1[ 222i et ae 44-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe........... 27-6") 24-6 |' 20-1 | 16-5 | 22-915.. .2- SH yeah Qo Slee oe DiS (919-16 baw 44.2 
17-——St-JObDS. sees acs eo er 31-3 | 30 22 14:56) | 22323" aomas clare: S4No ee 25 DA STN ee 41-2 
18—Thetford Mines seo oe Oi -Seialo-d lees 25. «| RAS 4 23-4 | 22 91 66le 22267| 0% seer 36:3 
19=—Montrealivak .c .tcles «ose 32-3 | 29-3 | 21-1 | 14-7 | 20-9 | 25 $2-7 | 30-2 | 34 23 Gul aZorn Oe lane A2-4 
DO EUG See Ae ticle ss eee 30-3 | 26-7 | 22 TIE FEF fe oh bf Se we 29 30— .[eah. 2 24 5e |S 26-3 je aeees 39-7 
Ontario (average)............ : 31-4 | 30-9 | 22-6 | 18-7 | 25-8 | 23-8 | 33-2 | 35-2 | 31-1 | 26-6 | 25-0 39-7 | 42-9 
QI——Ottawa-tie: oc cots aets . 32-3 | 32-7 | 23-6 | 18-8 | 23 20 39-5 | 32-3 | 80-5 | 25-4 | 25-5 )...... 44-1 
22—Brockville ast Beh Paes 37-7 rod Bilboo tT ecoce NaZOCk Teen ae ees ee 33-3 | 32-7 | 29 24 25 Dike 41-6 
23—KiINGStON cas aces oe sss ee: 33-1 .| 30 30-1 | 22-5 | 16-4 | 22-7 | 20 31-8 | 34-4 | 35 25-7 | 26 40 41-9 
24—Belleville eo. css. ete 30-8 | 29-4 | 28-7 | 19-6 | 15-5 | 26-3 ]...... 33-2 | 33 30 252 BulieDile sok, eee 42-2 
25—Peterborough........... 34-3 | 30-8 | 31-4 | 22-8 | 18-3 | 28-8 | 28 33-3 | 36-1 | 28 26-4419 26"2 "|e. 42-7 
26—Oshawak.lin...seeneces 33-6 | 31-4 | 32 20 S20" eae 25 34-3 | 35-8 | 29 27-2 | 23-3 | 48 43-5 
Di—Owvillial. be bas dence conser 34-3 | 30 S072 2-38 1200) ead ieee ee 31°3.| 34°53 [e225 TT] ELD: Oe 43-7 
28—Toronto............00+. 36-7 | 32-6 | 35-2 | 24-6 | 20-9 | 26-5 | 20-5 | 33-7 | 36-2 | 31 yor) || YE/ 39 45-5 
29—Niagara Falls........... 35-5 | 32-5 | 32-2 | 24 16°38) | 2537 terese 34 8625: |e 6-5 825: a es 42-9 
30—St. Catharines...........] 36-2 | 33 833 | 24-5 } 16<9 125) jee eae 33-8 | 36-4 | 30 26-6 | 27-1 | 40 41-6 
31—Hemiltonth. 2. ose. 0 35-3 | 32-7 | 32-2 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 27-9 | 23 34-5 | 36-3 | 30 28-5 | 27 42 43-2 

39=—Brantiords..:3.tees sae 2 34 30-7 | 30-1 | 23-4 | 17 26-2 | 25 89.5 | 35-991: 29-5 | 28-4 |2.02. 39 45 
S8—Galte odode few de eS 34 31-3 | 31-3 | 23 1K RS faa | Arla | Me BA 33 Se MBean ae D7 Bult ae |o eae 45-3 
34—-Guelphy ohh ci tcteeneet 33-6 | 31-5 | 29-9 | 22-1 | 21 2Ooneaen S354" 1930-0 Tie.) ote DAR leah ata fal lemegcanict 42-4 
35—Kitchener..........0.0: 33-6 | 31-8 | 30-4 | 22-6 | 20-4 | 26-5 ]...... 8628 roGed ieee oe 25> Tale cases 43-8 
36——Woodstock.\....ccn0. se: 36-2 | 32-4 | 31 Pa VOOAM Ve RY een DAF ECS S| (eine BB iobyN AWae Ite-ae cee DAs liewt cae fs eee 41-3 
3(—Stratiordsc. fesse ee 34-4 | 32 30 25Gb 222 Snl ee ole took Seioc BI aiiohh |jas Joe D5: Gale teen lameness 45-3 
OS — LONG ON Ea cca. wets soto ee 35-3 | 32-3 | 31-8 | 22-7 | 19-8 | 26-3 | 23 33-6 | 35-9 | 32 DAA: Sa re OO ol (heer 3c 42-7 
S9=— Sb MhOmasiaees eases 34-8 | 30-8 | 31-7 | 22 18-3 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 32-2 | 36-9 | 29 YAEL al a nero 39 43-1 
40—Chathamiis.ce doc... 2008 34-4 | 32-1 | 31-4 | 23-4 | 17 7A hs ial (aac a BS hors | eed oe Ti Qa 2a are eee 42-5 
AV——Wind sore ees aerate ces 33 830-6 | 29-5 | 21-9 | 18-3 | 25-7 | 24 32-6 | 34-2 | 31 OTe Waele awe oe 40-3 
MQ SArMig cece tone es ole ets 34-9 | 31 S14 2229 0198 be 7 lees 395Q" 1 33 Ollie aerer OG 4a 250e | nee 42-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 33-4 | 80-7 | 30-8 | 20-9 | 18-9 | 24-7 ]...... S12 «| Oo: Ghee D5 Dale 28eor lien see 43-7 
44— North Bay .desssoceee! S5s8e S226 olor 22-5 | l8ec | Zoot peeees 33 35-4" ae 28 TOY a lnaeachan 43-8 
45 —SudbDuryesae« asthe os coos 32-6 | 30-6 | 28-8 | 22-2 | 16-8 | 26-7 | 28 32-3 | 35-4 | 32 28 23-2 | 39 39-8 

AG OO DalGh eee terrs ecole tal ecclesia ete iscone seca! | Ue ee Ikea DA fore | Renew Varro 35 lees Yes || BY 42 
AAT IAN Se ate eclooe eee 30-1 | 27-9 | 28-7 | 20-7 | 17 23-6 | 23 32-3 | 34-1 | 35 26-2 | 26 39 40:3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ SA OkeiM coded | ecora [Oso leer 25 32-7 | 33 30 DA Sal oo onan 41-9 
49—Port Arthur...........- 34 31 29 20 18 24-3 123 33-2 | 35-3 | 32 26°40 24-2 Wn ee 45-6 
50—Fort William........... 34-9 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 21-1 | 17-6 | 24-8 | 25 34-1 | 35-3 | 33 DHA eBioe) Nets ees - 43-5 
Manitoba (average)........ ‘| 32-1 | 27-9 | 28-7 | 21-3 | 18-3 | 22-6 | 18-5 | 30-6 | 35-3 | 25-0 | 26-5 22-4 | 40-0 | 44-7 
51—Winnipeg..............-- 33-1 | 28-2 | 27-7 | 20-9 | 19-1 | 22-1 | 17 SIESS ESO: o Meee 28-4 | 22-4 | 40 43-9 
52 —Brandone sere sci.es cee 31 27-5 | 29-6 | 21-7 | 17-5 | 23 20 29-8 | 34-3 | 25 DA ah ae | eee 45-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 98-6 | 25-0 | 25-3 | 18-8 | 14-2 | 19-5 | 18-3 | 28-6 | 27-5 | 23-8 20-1 | 21-0 | 37-5 | 41-0 
Go ReSINA hoe bal oo semen 32-3 | 27-2.) 26-1 | 18-8 | 16-8 | 21-3 | 22 99-7 | 30-1 | 27 21 PASC in |e Eire - 42-9 

54—Prince Albert........... Pail 1R)08), PAUEYAT |b Foca 107 9d 16 94°7 | 21 18 L5=Sa e193" fea ee 36 
55—Saskatoon.............. 29-2 | 25-5 | 25-5 | 18-1 | 14-8 | 20-3 | 17 28-8 | 29-2 | 25 21-3 | 20-5 | 35 42-1 
56—Moose Jaw............-- 32 27-9 | 29 19-4 | 14-6 ]...... 18 31-3 | 29-6 | 25 PPAR \ hare caver 3 40 43-1 
Alberta (average)............. 39-4 | 28-4 | 28-1 | 19-6 | 16-8 | 26-6 | 18-3 | 31-5 | 32-5 | 26-8 24-2 | 23-0 | 36-5 | 43-9 

57—Medicine Hat........... 35-7 | 30-7 | 31 ZOOS ND Vis Dita ay eee 33 mY Bae les ere 23 23a eee 43 
58—Drumbheller............. BOS MUMOULOE tren [cence 16-7 | 21 OOMaR enn 33-7 | 28 25e5n)-22-5"|" 30 42-1 
59—Edmonton.............. 27-7 | 24-1 | 24-6 | 16-6 | 13-2 | 19-3 | 16 28-4 | 31-9 | 22 3% SAO |G: here iets 41-3 
60==Caleary nt! Stes ocseeeee 33-4 | 29-1 | 30 20-1 | 19-2 | 22-2 | 18 33-7 | 38-4 | 32 br fess | Ay. sy (eae 5 45-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 32-6 | 27-8 | 26-6 | 19-5 | 13-9 | 20 19 31 29-2 | 25 PUES) ae EB e 38 47-3 
British Columbia (average)..| 37-7 | 33-1 | 33-5 | 22-8 | 22-9 | 27-0 | 22-4 | 35-5 | 35-3 30-7 | 27-0 | 25-3 | 43-7 | 48-2 

G2—Pernies,. cc keeecscod eee: 30 30 BIN WOO IE Loe al tem onde ave 34 Sa tea eee 26 D250 Geers 42 
G3-— Nelsons tice. o80 3. 25. eee 36 33 Soe, lime mete Dan hci ae Oat 36-5 | 37-7 | 35 29-5 | 25-5 | 40 45-7 
64-—Trail sys SSaes neat 37-2 | 32-8 | 31-6 | 23 23 26-6 | 25 36 35-6 | 35 26-8 | 25 42 46-2 
65—New Westminster....... 36-9 | 32 33°38 | 22-2°) 22-5 | 25-1 | 21 34-2 | 33-2 | 29 25-4 | 24-7 | 44 48-7 

66—Vancouver.............- 38 33-3 | 32-4 | 23 24. bal 2 idee? 34-6 | 33-6 | 29 26-5 | 26-3 | 42 51 
67—Victoria........ TS a 42 SEO MRO Te easo le cOsieteole tal ee 36-5 | 36-2 | 28 27-5 | 26-9 | 43 50-3 
68—Nanaimo.............-- 39 33-8 | 33-2 | 24-6 | 24 Pee ee eee 36 34-1 | 28 2527 | 25 45 51-8 

69—Prince Rupert.......... 37-5 | 32-7 | 33 22 20 pal acres lene S6ea) loves itera. 28-3 | 26 50 50 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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64-5 21-4 39-9 19-7 22° 21-4 16-1 19-4 36-5 32°4 11-8 35-7 39-1 
64-8 16-8 36-8 17-5 18-8 22°2 17-2 19-5 42-5 35-5 11-3 39-0 42-0 
68-1 13-3 BP dit Vii ee 19 20:3 17-1 18-9 Ve el a 13-14] 37 41-3 
65 18 36:3 17-5 18-3 24-4 17-5 19-5 41-1 35°5 11 40 42-5 
CORS a eae sa eee ee 19 22-7 18-1 19-9 Ae? wells <a, ee, JOBE terete 41-4 
64-9 Vie7 Seen eee oe gOS. ee a ee 20-6 17 19-6 ZS OLE) Vn a 12 40 41-9 
SP a ® 18 38 5 heat pee feb 22-2 16-2 19-2 SOCEM eae 10 Fer ee oh 42-4 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Canned Vegetables 








pee fs) e|S | S Z 2 
3 E sic 1s & | 3 St oA) | 8 hice pd] 2 
sate abe | | ee] be Be | egien | 2% ¢ OS 
LOCALITY 58] 3 Sele |e | 8S ele peewee one) te we a ee 
oa | “Ss |-26/45] 26/85] 8s |8os|4e}3e]“e| gs] os 
Or Sh oe ae On a 8 ce B°S of cow aT a 9° Bn 
SH} $8 [38] 88/38) Go| SS IBS| $8) SS] $8 lssel gs 
‘S) — oD) fy ew .@) fa A Ay 12) fea) faa) Oo 
cents| cents | cents | cents} cents | cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).............- 36-5 6-8a| 18-7 | 3-6 | 5-7} 9-3 | 10-8 | 13-9 | 12-4 | 13-4] 11-1] 6-6] 6-9 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 38-0 7:1) 19-8 | 3-7} 5-8 | 9-9 | 10-1 | 15-0 | 12-8 | 14-5 | 11-9] 6-6 | 7:2 
MRE Sy dheye sae lc cacicins siciefoimeiteys 37-6 |6-7-7-3 | 20 3-6] 5-71] 10 9 14-5 | 12-5 | 14-8} 11-9} 6-1] 8-1 
2—New Glasgow..........---06- 37-9 |6-7-7-3 | 20 Sari @ 10 10-4 | 14-8 | 12-4 | 14-5 | 12-1] 6-5] 7 
B—Atmhereters «1 coger hides = 37-3 7-3 | 20 3-8} 5-6] 9-9 | 10 15 12-7 | 14-7 | 12 6-11 6-9 
4— Halifax... .......0sssseee eee 37-5 |6-7-8 20 3-6 5-9 9-7 | 10-6 | 15-1 | 12-6 | 14-5 | 12 7-1 7:3 
B= WindsOns ore. ace pice iscttecer ts 38-7 7-3c} 19 3-8} 5:7] 9-5] 10 15 13-4 | 14 11-3 | 6-9] 7:3 
G—TTruro.... 2... eee e eee e ween 38-7 6-7 | 19-9 | 3-8] 5-9 | 10-1 | 10-7 | 15-3 | 138-1 | 14-5 | 12-3] 6-7] 6-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 34-5 7-3119-9| 3-7] 6-2] 9-9 | 10-3 | 14-7 | 13-8 | 14-5 | 10-9} 6-5 | 8-1 
New Brunswick (average)......... 36-6 4.5 119-2] 3-6] 5-8| 9-8 | 10-3 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 14-1] 11-6] 6-5 | 7-4 
RMON CEON. cars aisieressters aiess vfevstec area 36-2 8 20-5 | 3-71 5-8 | 10 10-5 | 15 13-4 | 14-9 | 11-7] 6-8] 7:5 
9—Saint John.........-.0.- 0006. 37.9 |) G73 |) 19-1] 8-4. 1 5-9 | 19°8 ) 11-1) 14-7 1219-4) 13-5] 11-9 e627 |) ao 
10—FrederictOn’. visser ict de a 37-3 73 118-9 | 3-7 | 6 9-5 | 11 14-5)|°12°7 | 14-3.) 11-1 |e6-5 | a9 
11 Ba thursts cc oc eciseieee eltoieers 35 Rel 18-4.) 3-7] B26 | $98) 85.1: 15 13-4°1 123-6 | tie 6 6-8 
Quebec (average)..............005- 34-1 5.4|15-8| 3-7] 5-5 | 9-7 | 10-4] 12-6 | 13-2 | 14-7] 11-2] 6-1] 8-1 
12—Qiebee rs eeisee.r were oie obits oe 35-1 | 5-8b | 17-9| 38-6] 5-6] 9-7 | 11-4 | 18-1} 12-8 | 15 14-8 ty 6-3") Ge-8 
13—Three Rivers...............+-| 32:8 5-3 | 14-5] 3-9] 5-4] 9-7] 10-1 | 13-1 | 13 14-9 | 11 5-6 | 8-7 
14—Sherbrooke. .......+-...+s00- 33-7 5-3 |14-8| 3-7 | 5-8 | 9-7 | 10-6 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-3 | 10-8 | 6 7-9 
15—Sorelifs.. ecu cseln ce ceshe Pere 32-8 A.7 | 14-7 | 3-4 | 5-2) | 9-8 |. 9-7 | 12-5) 12-3") 15-4a 11-3 | 6-b Sk 
16—Sti Hyacinthecc. 0h tae 32-8 4 16-19) 2327 | 26 9-9 | 10-4 | 12-3 | 18-3 | 14-2 | 11-3} 6 8-5 
17—St. Johns............+++- ate 34-8 Bo 117-1] .3-8 1 5-6 | (9-7 182 9954) 118-7 s- 11-7 1 87 pee 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 30Gr 5.31 14-9] 3-9] 5-4] 9-8] 9-1 | 12-5 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 11-6] 5-5] 7-3 
19—Montrealscs: 5 cer -cis1 sie osctercrererete 35-7 15-3-6-7 | 17 4 5-4 9-4 | 10-5 | 12 12-2 | 14-1 | 11 5-8 8-2 
20 Hales ss ote aecise epee «oereenes 9h 27 15-3-6-7 | 15-1 | 3-61 5-4 | °9-6.| 10-4 | 12-7] 12-7 | 14-51 10:7 fe 7-2 | ad-4 
Ontario (average)................6. 37-6 6-3 117-2 | 3-5] 5-5 | 9-1] 11-0 | 13-4] 12-0 | 12-8 | 10-7 | 6-2] 7:3 
DI=OPtA WAS or asinninc oe ce teenie 36-1 6-71 16-5] 3-9] 5-6] 9-1] 12 13-2 | 12-5 | 14-3 | 11 6-6 | ¢-7 
22—— Brockville: << $< esi sioei aie ste15 35-2 16-3-6-7 | 14-3 | 3-7} 5-4] 8-9 | 11-2 | 13-5 | 18-2 | 18-5 | 10-7 | 6-5 | 7-9 
28—Kingstonsn ers venient 35-1 15-3-6-7 | 15-7 | 3-7 | 5-2} 9-1] 10-6 | 12-9 | 12-3 | 18-2] 10-5] 6-7] 7 
94-—Bolleville ns. «5 «'s.syerwtereiwtererevaters 37-4 |5-3-6-7 | 16 3-5 1.5-3 | 8-9 | 10-7 | 13-1 | 12-4 | 12-6 |] 11-8 | 6-1] 7 
25—Peterborough................ 38.4 15-3-6-7 | 17-1 | 3-4] 5-3 | 8-7 | 10-7 | 12-9 | 11-5 | 13-1 | 10-5} 5-9 | 7-4 
BO OSD A Wats «ccivcisieistsiea'slols[alre ier 38-4 15:3-6-7 | 17-8 3°2 6 9 10 13-27] 12 12-7 | 10-4 6-4 7:4 
Di Orillia’: vanccccsi see seh oe 38-4 6-7 | 16:3 | 3:4] 5-1] 8-9 | 10-8 | 13-6 | 11-6 | 12-7 | 12-3 | 6 7:4 
2S —— OLOWUO ee creas) ois) eie fos) avore iota ater 41-5 6-7 | 17-9 3-6 5-2 8-9 | 10-7 | 13 11-6 | 12-2-| 1 6-2 7°5 
aR a Sie Hallseh cannes oot mee 39-4 6 17-8] 3-6] 5-7 | 9-2] 11-2] 12-9 | 11-3 | 12-6 | 10-3 | 6-9 |) 7 
30—St. Catharines..:...........- 37-8 6-7 | 17-3 | 3-5] 5-4] 9-1] 10-7 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 12-2 | 10-5 | 7 7:3 
Si— Hamilton soustsciree te ie ore 40-7 | 6-6-7] 17-1] 3-5] 5-4] 8-8] 10-9 | 13 11-8 | 12-5 | 10-6 | 5-8} 7:5 
B2-— BEACON a aetcies sere eiesiets creek COMM GO kick Wl oe. | epee | 50-9) TGs 1S Gniete 12-5 | 10 5-7 | 7-4 
BO Galt ic cniscesa miele» bia 37-6 6-7 | 18-3 3-4 5-4 8-9 | 11-5 | 13-9 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 10-5 5-6 7-4 
BA Guelph. wa casertiesetee tenets sig she oers 38-9 6 18-11 53-3 ireoew 1 29 11 13-6 | 11-4] 12-5) 9-6} 5-7]. 7-3 
BO ISI GCHENET Soest. coke tins brake amet 39-1 Sf Par 3:3 5-6 9 11-7 | 14 12-6 | 13-3 | 10-9 6-6 7:4 
SO—Wood stocky... sere om teers 34-3 6 16-6] 3 5-3 | 8-9 | 11-3 | 13-8 | 11-9 | 12-4] 9-7] 63] 7 
Si DLTAOLd a edwee scene asteeit tae 37 5-8 | 17-3] 3-2} 5-7] 9-3 | 11-5 | 18-4 | 11-6 | 12-5 | 10-4 | 6-4] 7 
S8—LOndone ss jee esi me nese eee 37-2 6-7 | 18-9 3-4 5°5 8-9 | 10-9 | 18-2 | 12 12-4 | 10-1 6 7 
39=-Sb: PHOMAS2 cs meltescscl cats 38-9 |5-3-6-7 | 20-1 3-6 5-6 9-3 | 11-2 | 18-3 | 12-1 | 12-4 | 11-1 6-1 6-9 
40—Chatham ii. bi sci ss setae 38-3 5-3 | 18-5 3°6 5-1 8-9 | 11-1 |] 18-5 | 11-5 | 11-7 8-9 5-1 6-7 
Al— WindsOri chs sa cee orate are tiers 39 5°3-6-7 | 17-6 3:5 5 8-9 | 10-9 | 12-7 | 11-4 | 11-8 | 10-4 5-4 6-4 
AQ—SATMIA sis o ore.cie oit's leis es ake eel agate 39-3 6 18-3 3°3 5-9 9-2 | 10-4 | 13-7 | 12-5 | 13-1} 11:3 6-6 6-6 
483—Owen Sound..............000: 38-4 6c | 16-6] 3-2} 5-7] 9-4] 9-9 | 18-3 | 12-6 | 18-2 | 10-8] 6-2] 7-3 
44—— North Baye. <.'is-isev-'» fe sein 38-5 | 6-6-7 | 16-5| 3-9] 63 | 9-7] 12-5] 14-5 | 12-5 | 18-3 | 11-5 | 6-7] 8-3 
46—=Sudbury 22 i. c's vere winters « tedttnr 36-7 6-7 | 16-3 | 3-8] 6-2] 9-1] 9-9 | 13-3 | 12 12-9 | 10-7] 6 7-8 
46-—CODAlt ss ods sc tierce cers eraisiere 36 6271623 Jad-94 Sf | 197 filet | 15 1276 AS oleae 5-7 | 7:3 
AF —— TUM INS) 2 are, te foie’ ose/abs enero 35°3 7-3 | 18 3-8] ebeSh| pO=Su lf Delete Teieio.7 sean 18-9 ite b- 9" ase 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 37°3 6-7 | 16-1] 3-5] 5-7] 9-4] 11-7 | 14-3 | 12 18-5 | 12-5 | 7-6] 7-3 
49—Port Arthur, ..h.ccieiseiec.s olor ater Spal We 6-0-7, |... «2 3-6 | 5-7] 9-4] 10-6] 12-7] 11-5 | 11-5 | 10-1] 6-2] 7-6 
50—Fort William................. 35-8 | 6-6-7] 15-4] 38-6} 5-4] 9 10-5 | 13 11-6 | 11-9 | 11-3 6:2] 6:8 
Manitoba (average)...............- 35-9 7-0 | 17-8 | 3-5] 5-8] 9-1 | 11-0 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-0 | 10-7] 6-9] 5-4 
HI Winnipeg <.%, . < is1sste ss sie oiseeceae 37 ~—«16-4-8 16-8 | 3-4] 5-7] 8-9 | 10-9 | 14-5] 12-5 | 12-7] 10-9] 6-8] 5-3 
52—BrandOl. sacs sess o's Sie cee ae oe 34-7 |6-4-7-1 | 18-8 |] 3-6] 5-9 | 9-2 | 11-1 | 15-2 | 13-3 | 18-3 | 10-4] 7 5-5 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 34-4 6-9 | 21-9 | 3-5] 5-9] 8-9 | 10-8 | 15-1] 13-2 | 13-2 | 10-5] 6-7] 5-7 
HoH NCG INA a... aes Sons Ge scm piers Sets 35-4 16-4-7-2 | 20-4 | 38-5] 6-5] 8-8 | 10-7 | 15 12-8 | 13 11-5 | 6-7] 5:5 
54—Prince Albert................ 33-1 6-4 | 22-1] 3-6] 5-8] 8-8 | 10-3 | 15-2 | 13-7 |] 13-8 | 10 7:3 | 6-3 
b5-—Saskatoon.2..05..-s <6 foc 34-9 7-2 | 22-9] 3-6] 5-5] 8-9] 11-8 | 15-1 | 18-4 | 13-1] 10-9] 6-6] 5:4 
56—Moose Jaw.........0.--eeeee 34-3 7.2 | 22-2 | 3-3] 5-9] 9-1 | 10-4 | 14-9 | 12-9] 12-7] 9-7] 6-1] 5-4 
Alberta (average).................- 35-1 7-8 | 22-5| 3:5] 5-8] 9-0] 11-6 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 13-2] 11-0] 6-9] 5-5 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36-5 8 23-5 | 3°5 | 6-6 | 99 12-5 | 14-8 | 12-7 | 13-1 | 10 6-4 | 4:7 
58—Drumbheller.................- 35-4 |7-1-8 22-5 | 3-5] 6-3 | 9-2 | 12-5 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 14 10-8 | 7-1} 6:9 
9 Hd montons. «sa sieies «0000 eee 33-4 |7-2-8 21-1] 8-5] 5-9} 8-8 | 10-7 | 14-1 | 12-3 | 12-9] 11-5] 7-4] 6-1 
60—-Calgary.. fics. te iiciies =tticeatae 34-5 8 22 3-4; 5-2] 9 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-2 | 18-2 | 12-8] 6-9] 5-5 
61—Lethbridges..../5...cc2..+* see 35-8 8 23 Om hos 0) Leer 8-9 | 11-7 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 10 6-8 | 5:3 
British Cohumiia (average)... 36-6 9-0 | 23-5! 3-8] 6-2] 9-2] 10-8 | 14-3 | 12-9] 13-2 | 11-5 | 8-1] 3-4 
62—Hernie: ... 2202 oaseh es erie 35-2 See le Fees Sov aaigae Oem ys tee 13 13-3 | 12-4] 8-5] 5-1 
GS— Nelson cc. corals Ses one core 35-4 9 Paaierrilim SISy EN eS ote 8-8 | 12-3 | 14-6 |] 13-8 | 13-8 | 10-6] 9-1] 5-4 
C4 "Drill hs i. Secce saeetene seine 35 9 22-9 | 3-7| 6-1] 9-4] 10-7 | 14-2 | 18 14-3 | 11:9] 8-3] 4-9 
65—New Westminster............ 34-9 | 9-9-6 | 22-9] 3-8] 6 8-9 | 10 13-8 | 12-7 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 6-9] 5-3 
G6— Vancouver. cc see ss see cies 34-8 | 9-9-6] 22-8] 3-7] 6 8-9} 9-7 | 18-3 | 12-3 | 12-3 | 11-3] 6-9] 5-2. 
O7—Victorial cc... denser ae eee 35-7 9 23-41 3-7 | 16-7 | 9-2 | 11-2 | 14-2) 12-1 $12.75) 11-2 1 § 5-8 
OS— Nanaimo. . oo. .56.0eds os ele wre 40 9 24 3-8] 6 9-5 | 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-5 |] 12-7] 11-1] 8-1] 5:3 
69—Prince Rupert..............-- 37 9-10 | 25 7 Uae lee rea 10 11 15-7 | 18-9 | 14-1] 12-1} 87] 6:3 
ee See en ee eae eee |_| ee a 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


ce. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1942 

















Potatoes (d) Apples 2, s 
— ———___—__——_— | ——_-_—_-. .@ - e of 
@ od > = a 
eb St eect & En Es Ee Be | 88 | Be 
5 < ao ~o are! 9 a6 am os a a | 
2 d Zz om ae a She 7s es) : as oem ;? 
On oO te On ke g g EN ON TG: Qa, 
a re) om 4 g o 2o a -@® 5 5 ao wee) aN Fae} 
a = ag te ae [es] pe am ga oo & Ba Reo = dd iste 
< a Pee Pee eer See eRe Se wor Serle | ak | dead. 
ts ts otal 50 22 a Oi d= ee eo = 
ew Ay fz ca Ay as o a S 4 Re a sa 1 6 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-801 40-0 29-2 15-1 12-7 17-2 15-1 12-3 32°2 36-4 i 16-0 t 59-6 
1-959 43-5 25°38 14-2 13-8 16-8 14-9 12-0 38-7 43-1 30-1 16-3 34:3 65-5 
2-191 A Soll thom SA 15 12-8 1° lent 13-9 389-4 49-8 36-8 16-1 S459 Wer ie 1 
2-042 AS ONE ae ea 15 15-4 16-5 15 12 37-6 40-9 37-7 16-2 34 63-7 | 2 
1-885 43-3 PEAS | See Doan’ i 13-7 17-5 1S al Ie RA ad 38-8 42-9 36°8 15-5 cay on Rial wikis Ae 3 
2-048 45-3 26 12-5 13-3 LESION, Regt deders 10-6 40-8 39 36:3 16-8 84-3 68 4 
1-617 SC fel bacteria || = Bindi BMS Seo. 8 A lie Bo a 15D lS eee 2 38-6 46-3 By or 15-5 33-7 62:9 | 5 
1-971 44 ZANE | ain oe 13-6 16-6 14-7 11-4 37 39-9 37-4 17-7 34-8 67-4 | 6 
1-536 34-8 16-3 15-0 14-2 17-7 15-3 12-4 41-3 55-2 37-9 17-6 34-4 61-8 | 7 
1-817 38-8 24-2 15-5 12-8 16-2 14-5 10-9 38-1 41-3 37-1 15-9 34-6 61-7 
1-93 41-3 26-4 13 13-3 16-8 15 10-5 36-2 41 38 16-7 36-3 64 8 
2-09 43-7 26-2 18 12-6 15-4 13-7 10-5 40-3 41-3 37-9 15-3 33°4 59-6 | 9 
1-897 40-3 D0 Mei 12-6 16-1 14-8 11-5 37-1 44-2 36-4 15-7 34-5 62-4 |10 
1-35 BAD ie les Gegas tae] | oe eae BL roa Re TGs Gases. 11 38-7 38-7 36 15-7 34 60-8 }11 
1-805 39-4 30-1 17-0 13-0 17-7 14-6 11-2 31-8 35-0 35-6 15-8 33°97 59-7 
1-746 SU Gem irene |e anne Be 13-6 18-3 15-2 10-9 31-8 36°5 35-1 16-3 33°8 62-3 |12 
1-776 88-5 80°5 16 12-9 16-9 14-6 11-5 29-9 35-5 36-3 16-3 32-6 62-5 |13 
1-913 7 ONG foal Letina, Ape 18 13-5 18-1 14-8 9-7 30 35-9 35-8 16 34-1 59-4 114 
1-822 SAUD nl ie cee | Bae 12-6 16 13-9 12-1 36-2 39 36-2 15-1 35-6 58-1 115 
1-804 SOS Ob ees Oe eee 13-4 19-1 14 11-9 33-2 36-1 36-4 15-2 32-4 59-3 |16 
1-85 42 Die Onilteee Oe 13-3 18-3 14-7 12 33°3 35-9 35-7 16-3 32-9 61-7 }17 
1-411 ONO OUIL tates Siecle ee 8) 12-9 18 14-2 10 82-9 36 34-1 16 36-2 59 18 
1-939 42-8 32 17 12-5 17-9 13-8 12 29-7 29-5 34-1 15-2 32-4 57-5 {19 
1-987 41-5 SLURS Se | | Moe ed at 12-7 16-3 16-4 11-1 28-8 30-5 36-8 15-9 33 57-9 {20 
1-945 43-1 31-7 13-8 12-5 17-0 15-4 11-4 31-7 35-1 35-9 15-0 31-7 58-4 
2-055 46-2 S4: bce m4: 12-1 16-2 16-3 11-3 28-5 32-5 37 15-8 32-4 59 21 
2-05 42-2 30-0 a a 4. 12-3 17-5 14-7 12-7 32-1 37-6 37-3 15-2 31-7 61-7 |22 
2-175 46-5 30-9 15 12-9 16-7 14-9 11-8 32°3 34-6 36 15-4 30-8 58 23 
2-131 46-7 26-3 10 12-3 15-4 14-6 11-7 31 35-6 35-4 15-3 31 58-1 |24 
1-95 ZN) Saal | ieee | ee Be te 12-5 18-3 14-8 11-9 30-9 36-2 36 15-9 30-7 57-5 |25 
2-007 43-5 DES || ae Bok Oh 13 17-1 14-8 11-8 31-3 35-2 85-6 15-3 30-1 60 26 
1-854 CNSR liebe ecates Mb Gane 11-7 16-7 14-9 11-7 31-2 33-4 35:3 15-3 ap 58-4 127 
2-043 45 Peo Oba| Shy So 11-2 16-5 14-5 11-1 31-3 31-9 34-1 14-8 29-6 55°5 128 
2-164 AGO Sele esas: [oa ee oe 11-8 17-6 15-4 11-3 32-6 36-7 35°8 15 32-6 54-4 129 
2-074 Gian (Abs Reeiat re | Sie eae 13-1 16 15-2 11-1 31-8 34-9 35°5 14-6 31-4 58 30 
1-914 1 ENG | hele acne | gle hae! 12-7 17-1 14-3 11-1 32-8 33-7 35 14-6 30-4 55-4 |31 
1-734 SCE? | bie eeyeanich | eas ane 2 13-2 17-6 14-9 10-4 33-4 34-6 34-5 15-1 30-8 57-6 {32 
1-845 ZL dBS el Leo eae eal | i soa 13-6 17-4 14-9 10-9 32-6 37-1 34-1 14-9 30-1 57-1 133 
1-705 SSO) | tees Sree |< alee 13-3 16-5 14-8 10-5 30:3 82-3 35-4 15 30-2 58 34 
1-667 38-6 Se | | ed aaa 13-5 16-4 15-3 10-5 30-4 35-1 33-8 15-2 31-1 58-7 135 
‘1-767 88-5 4am | ae ee 12-5 16 14-9 11-6 32°4 384 36-9 15-3 30 58°8 |36 
1-782 DO IOn Guages terse Rae 11-9 16-7 14-8 10-9 31-9 34:9 35-8 16-1 31-9 57°5 137 
1-929 43-3 S0n0) |p gy e 12-3 16-4 14-6 10-9 33 33-4 34-9 15-5 31 57-3 |38 
2-003 ARSON sreas.cgpes 12-8 13-4 16-9 15-2 11 36-1 36-8 34-8 15-7 32-1 58-4 139 
1-881 40-4 SP ole en | Seat peat 12-5 17-1 14-7 10 80:3 31-2 33°8 15-3 30-7 58-9 140 
1-973 AN OTE | Walk Rey | Fi 11-6 16-3 15-2 9-9 28-1 29-3 34:3 15-5 30°7 57-8 |41 
1-865 LON ie ee | Sa Seige 12-6 17-4 15-6 10-2 33 32-8 36-9 15-9 33-5 59-6 142 
1-944 GRAD {Mes deme terse G 12-4 16-9 15-3 11-8 30-4 37 34-9 15-7 31-9 59-2 143 
1-963 43-5 BOs eee te 13 i Wek 17-3 12-4 31 36-4 37°5 16-9 34 61-1 144 
1-924 43-3 BAT Hh ete ot: 11-7 16 17-7 11-8 31 38-4 37-6 15-3 33°3 61-3 145 
2-335 10] Oey | eee ees & 17 14 18-7 THES asc comes 34-7 38-7 87-7 17-6 DOCS a eee ee 46 
2-436 Oe nn its auc, ¢ Reet 15 12-2 18 17-6 13-1 31-1 34-9 37-4 16-7 34°3 61-6 |47 
2-199 48-2 ra hoy 18 12-7 15-5 15-7 12-6 29-6 36-5 37-3 15-5 80-1 60-4 148 
1-503 35-7 84-3 12-5 12-1 18-3 18 11-9 33-5 39-8 39-5 14-7 34-2 00 49 
1-476 Oar Calera sic 10 11-7 18-5 15-9 12-4 33 38-1 37-4 15-1 33-4 58-2 |50 
+938 aaa LB sien acts 16-5 13-1 17-1 15-6 13-5 31-3 35-2 70-3 16-1 56-2 58-2 
963 Pes tll bt Bescon ye 18 12-5 18-6 15-1 12-6 30-1 33-4 69-7 15-5 55-1 56-9 {51 
913 Doe | Ea Satis 15 13-6 15-5 16-1 14-3 32°5 36-9 70:8 16-7 57°3 59-5 152 
1-326 BSB Si ie aera ee 14-9 12-9 16-1 15-6 14-2 30-2 34-3 70-6 17-2 57-4 61-9 
1-208 PATNA lace | Ree Mtoe 13-6 17-2 15 14-3 30 31:3 70 16-9 58-1 61-8 153 
1-43 34-2 16 12-6 17-1 16-7 14-7 31-7 36-3 72-9 18-4 59-3 64-1 154 
1-501 APOUD |lecen amas 14-6 13-4 15-4 15-3 13-9 29 34 69-5 16-4 55-9 62-7 155 
1-163 2 ON see en 14 11-9 14-6 15-5 13-9 380 35°4 70 it 56-3 59 56 
1-353 Shel, Seine k 15-3 12-6 18-4 15-0 15-3 27-4 34-3 68-1 17-5 55-3 60-8 
1-343 NOE | aide Sesh pe | Sole oe 12-1 18-1 15-5 14-9 28-6 33°5 67-8 17 56 59-7 157 
1-573 SY) Oe nude Clee | oeoe ae. 12-9 18-6 15 16-3 29 36-7 69-3 18-3 57-6 64 58 
94 DOD AOS TR littacd Aer ee 15 13 18-2 15-1 15-6 28-4 34-3 65-7 16-9 52-9 59 59 
1-618 CY Ml Wepeneeeenl 16 11-7 19-4 14-4 14-9 28°1 36-7 68-5 16-5 53-1 59-7 160 
1-29 ph lls | A aa hei 15 13-2 17-5 15 14-9 23 80-4 69 18-6 57 61-8 |61 
1-900 (PIG baaehee 17-5 11-9 18-0 14-4 14-5 29-8 35°9 67-0 16-6 52°8 58-3 
1-188 SOP Sal ecco se | tote cto teepent et 17-7 15-7 PORTA ln srdoeoe laced Nee te Sot ee Se [ares 65-3 |62 
1-59 RP Or diel hace ears! | eet camo 11-7 17-7 15 16-3 34:3 41 69 18-5 57-6 64 63 
1-64 BOG UE ean ct hon ee oe 12-7 18-7 14-8 14-6 28-1 37-6 70 18 58 58-4 164 
1-874 | pay care eee | ES a | 12-2 17-4 13-6 13-7 27-3 33°3 64-9 15-1 49-7 55-4 165 
2-054 2 fete bate iat | Wea hag Ld 17-1 13-3 13-9 27-3 29-9 63-4 15-3 48-9 52 66 
2-20 DUO lasrcchee we lh trae «ce 11-3 18-3 13-5 14-1 29-1 34-5 64-5 15-2 50-8 53-4 167 
2-196 AQ Sle cts wien 15 12-8 18-2 14-2 13-5 28-9 34-9 68 15-8 50-8 55:8 168 
2-458 155) LOZ A Ns sae Nay 20 11-3 19-2 15 14-8 33-9 40 69 16-9 53-7 62-3 |69 





{ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles a 


lated price per cord from price quoted. 
gas used extensively. 


t higher prices than in bulk. 
d. Including semi-bituminous. 
h. Including lignite. 
$30-$45, according to condition and conveniences. 





per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
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Anthracite coal, 
United States, 
stove, per ton 
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Sugar 

F Fe) r 7 

- o 

E Sipe aie 

3 Saas Woes lapse 

LOCALITY Me g og Bie aay | ree. S 
cae el oy) ee (Sot a eee o 
ao | ee ee ~oan | SO | gs 
Sie ae oS 29d ak = 
Ae | Om | Ob ~o | ona | We = 
a oO =o #0 oe qg ogo = 2 
ho oO & om ® O he | Re om 

io) va .@) H @) > 9) 
cents | cents | cents| cents} cents | cents} cents 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4] 48-0 | 84-0 19-0 | 16-2 | 4:3 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4} 8-2) 56-8 | 84-8 19-0 | 12-0 | 4-6 
1 Sydineypcenne sobs we os si oteustelare 8-6 | 8-4 | 54-3 | 83-2 19-3 | 10 3:8 
= New Glaseow-: «. wsce cs sisi 8-2 | 8-1] 55-9 | 85 20-7 | 10 4-6 

B= Arm hersticnmaceetarsmrare ss bitioerae 8-3 8-1 | 57-7 | 85 116-9" [eae ee 5 
A= Paliiax Og s sin ce ae ness hots easter 8-6} 8-3 | 57-5 | 86° 20-9 | 16 4-9 

B= Wind 80%, area io.choeine ns «reer 8-2 8-1 | 58-7 | 85 ese 4 
G= Trunk ave cis oe ial ow tnaiste’sterste 8-4 7-9 | 56-4 | 84-4 TRE sy ale sem aoe 55 
7—P.E.1I.—Charlottetown........ 8-6 | 8-3] 59-8 | 83-8 18-4 | 15-0 | 4-2 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-5 | 56-7 | 84-4 18-6 | 10-0 | 4-2 
8=NMoncton ae. ase nne cio eet 8-9 8-6 | 59-9 | 84-5 19-8 } 10 4-5 
9—SaintJohniwe. deteaees se clots 8-4] 8-2} 50-9 | 84-6 17-6 | 10 4-4 
10 —Frrederictonissnc. sacae-te eon 8-4 8:3 | 57-5 | 83-3 14/5 Ls ree 4-1 
fd——Bathurstic. ces vases clos bexsete 8-8 8-7 | 58-3 | 85 1955) [Geers 3°8 
Quebec (average)............-.--06- 8-1 | 7-8 | 46-5 | 86-7 20-1 | 15-2 | 4-2 
* 19 OusbeCaunse colce eats = oeictetetete 8-1] 7-9 | 47 89-8 20-4 |} 15 4-1 
*18—Three Rivers... ae sess 9% aie 8-5 8 47-8 | 89 21-6 | 15 4-4 
*[4—Sherbro0ke@ vs cceaenes sneer: 8 8 43-2 | 85-8 19-5 | 15 4-5 
*15-—“Sorel Beane ee aes ete aeeoneae 7-9 7-6 | 48-5 | 87 1835 fees 3:8 
*16—St. Eyacinthes:s.a0-. cei 8 7-8 | 43-7 | 86-3 20d) | sesrous 4:5 
¥17-=St> Johns ee eee ene sheeer 7-9] 7-7 | 41-6 | 84-5 19-0) lees ae 4-6 
*18-—Thetford Mines....-.-.+sss5- 8 7-6 | 51-4 | 85-1 2052) | 15 4-3 
*19==Montrealuens sonata oma 7-9 | 7-7 | 46-4 | 88 18-4 | 16 3-8 
©90— Fill Bt seen es eion aoe eee 8-3 8 49 84-8 DPIC BS ats clo 4-2 
Ontario (average)............--.-6- 8-5 | 8-4] 47-1 | 85-4 18-8 | 14-2 | 4-3 
21—Ottawawisas saeiiesioe vet ener 8-3 8-1 | 47-1 | 82-9 17-7 | 13 4-2 
99 = Brockwvall@ns cc tesa cto «ner ietetas 8-2] 8 44 83-5 D0 ef. aoe ae 4-3 
D3 — Kanes uOnnpar esate sion creole tetera 8-1 7-9 | 48-3 | 83-5 17-9 | 20 4-6 
DAB eNO vAllon nis da svete che «ctr oseters 8-6 | 8:4 1 47-9 | 85-6 17-5 | 10 4-5 
95 Peter bOrous hie tase sedeehieisie- 8-5 | 8-4 | 49 83-6 18-5 | 12 4-7 
D6—O sna Waticseeds sucidos Soret leraer 8-7} 8-4] 52-9 | 85-9 19-3 | 12 4-3 
Pi— Orillia’ jae cede dosece ceri 8-3 8-2 | 48 85-5 1935 ligescee 3°8 
D8 TOrontO sian cc de eecaie swoieloetater 8-2] 7-9 | 49-9 | 85-2 18-3 | 13 4-1 
29— Niagara Malls. . 2... 2-csee cic 8-7 | 8-7 | 45-3 | 86-9 1G :| Seats 4-1 
30=St Catharines is. sos... ocerer 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-3 | 87-2 19-3 | 11:3 4-3 
31am ito cease seit louie 8-1 8-1 | 45-5 | 86-9 18-7 | 10 4-5 
BD Prantl anna access sc oarere 8-3 8-2 | 51-1 | 87-9 18-4 | 13 4-3 
B33 —— Galtt ei eiee lic ke hesiictis sioeesteers 8-7 | 8-5 | 48-8 | 86-5 10157, eee es 4-1 
BA—Guelphiancsam sae tenet ew sles 8-3 8-4 | 46-1 | 85-5 Sst ese 4-2 
35 Katcheneres. a... aee os cine 8-6] 8-4 | 42-8 | 86-9 1904 | |e 3-8 
S6—Woodstocks.. «2. ses 1s teem 8-4 8-4 | 48-8 | 84-9 aS We fe SS 5 4-3 

Si—Stratlord nies sae secksercie) aateiee 8-7 | 8-6] 48-5 | 85-8 1S ef lees eae 4 

BS Ond Onan asic cid vakonieircre eheieseiane 8-4] 8-3 | 47-1 | 88-3 17 12-3 | 4 
39-—St DHOMAS sc honenes ore ei 8-6 | 8-6] 48-3 | 86-9 18-2 1 12-8 | 4:3 
40-—-Chathanmi.ws.sse edad coe been 8-6 |] 8-4 | 46-1 | 85-4 1626) gon. ae 3-8 

At Win Gsoroace satel. sid verte tcreter> 8-3 8-1 | 42 82-1 18-7 | 15 4 
AD —Sarnigite.ssesdecwa whch se see eine > 8-8 8-6 | 46-1 | 89-4 1 SG a I pee? 4-7 
43—Owen Sound 8-4 8-2 | 53-6 | 87-5 194 | Succ 4-7 
44—North Bay......... 8-9 8-9 | 55-3 | 86-7 19 7 | eet 4-7 
45—Sud bury-cca.n seessaeds os een 8-7 | 8-4] 43-9 | 83-6 19-7 | 15 3:8 

AG —Cobpalt ey nercicolse sais siere.s'sroleceNele 8-9 | 8-9 | 45-6 | 85 GDA ks aneee 5 
A= TWN TENS gee ote Sie Wace oso 8-7 | 8-7 | 42-8 | 85-7 20-8 | 18 4-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6] 8-5 | 43-6 | 84-6 20:5 | 16:3 | 4-2 
49——PortArenum. ade xe aes oteiee 8-1 8-1 | 43-8 | 81-3 18-6 | 20 4-5 
50—Hort William) 2.602. «-s.eeee 8-4 | 8-2 | 48-7 | 81-6 20-3 | 18 4-6 
Manitoba (average)................-| 91] 9-0 44-7 | 80-5 18-9 | 14-5 | 3-9 
BL“ Walnmipe gr nans cic cesawieigrie se teeters 9-1.| 8-9 | 42-2 | 80-4 18-5 | 14 4-1 
52 Brandon gas. onsets const ct 9-1] 9 47-2 | 80-5 19-2 | 15 3-7 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4] 9-5 | 45-3 | 80-0 19-5 | 18-5a] 4-0 
BS Repinat. yise cle sraistse cies ctenelsiers 9-3 9-6 | 45-9 | 81-1 19-1 | 15 3°3 
54—Prince Albert. ..........-.000- 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-5 | 80-9 2024. 1 Ree. 4-5 
Bb — Saskatoon src cilecise oo se s'smnein 9-3 9-5 | 47-2 | 79-5 19-7 | 20-6 | 3-9 
BE — Moose Jaws. cs sosin- 010s os oleiers 9-2} 9-2 | 45-5 | 78-6 18-6 | 20 4-4 
Alberta (average).............00005- 9-2} 9-2] 44-8 | 79-9 17-7 | 17-0a} 4-0 
J —Medicine! Hat: 2. cne-0 9h 9-3 | 9-2 | 41-9 | 80-6 SOE fe, Ree & 3-4 
58—Drumbeller. .. 5... «0.0000 metre 9 9 44-5 | 81-2 17-5 | 23 4-5 
H9—HamOnOnen <:.dosieaac + eiela es 9-1] 9 45-8 | 76-8 17-9 | 15 4-1 
C0—Caloary Asin ccldcajasisaise tte clei 8-9 | 9-1] 45-1 | 80-6 17-8 | 20 4-3 
61—Lethbridge..... 3. sis. 00s scieie G-6 | 9-7 | 46-6 | 80-5 19-3 | 10 3-9 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-5 | 8-5 | 44-8 | 80-7 19-1 | 24-8a] 4-8 
B2—Hernicnse iss. «tec chte or troune eters 9 9-3 | 47-7 | 81 Wola Dac eee 4-6 
63——NelsOnie. ccc eres oe gerielioe 8-9 | 8-9 | 47-3 | 81-7 18-3 | 25 5-2 
G4 All seek Wey Store <cthor oti 8-7} 8-8 | 48-6 | 80-5 19-3 | 25 5-8 
65—New Westminster.............} 7°9 | 7:8 | 39-9 | 78-9 18 24 4-2 
66 VANCOUVCD ao 2ch) selsiaielis Seiaeiets 7-9] 8 42 76-8 19-1} 18 4-5 

67 VaCtOriancn ath ceatia cscs 8-9 | 8-3 | 46-2 | 82-8 20-5 | 25 4 

GS — NaAnatTIO faye, cinee cts etrve is tele = ay 8-4 8-1 | 46-3 | 80-7 19-4 | 28 5 

69—BPrince Rupert... ...066.- sec as 8-6] 8-5 | 45 83 20-7 | 25 5 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
3 f. Higher prices for coal in bags. 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at 
r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4- and 5-roomed 


per ton 


9-22-11-42 
10-22 
9-90-10. 40 
11-114 
10-47-10-97g 
12-25-13 -00 






9-50-11-75 
10-00-10-50 


11-50-14-75d 


11-50-13 -00d 


13 -00-17-00d 
10-50-13 -00d 
11-75-14-75d 
11-75-14-75d 

9-250 
6-25-14-25h 
5-50-11-00h 

8-675 
5-50-13 -00h 
9-00-10-00h 
7-25- 9-60h 
5-40- 9-65h 

5-313 


g 
4-50- 5-50h 
3-25- 5-00h 
6-75- 7-75h 
4-75- 5-00h 

10-882 
9-75-11-50 
9-25-10-25 


9-80 
11-75-13 -00f 


c. Calcu- 
g. Natural 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1942 . 














Wood Rent 
r= M 1S =] Six-roomed 
2 i, 5 su i © =, 4 Q 2 eae ae houses ee 
be 3 SRE wd rus 32 oS - ouses with} incomplete 
2 a8 239 88 £49 983 ae & 8 |moderncon-| modern 
o Oh “Oiet s = a Fs EB wy eats 3°, | veniences, con- 
a a 3.2 B 3a #8 B moa gs 2 | 2 | per month | veniences, 
oO 2 8) wa 7) =| 6) =| per month 
$ $ § $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-599 11-355 13-632 8-346 9-722 8-474) 28-4 10-1 25-607 18-835 
10-810 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10-4 }15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
Pi OUP MNL ASME eee Me eee ell seer ee ele ta cok occa eee a cde mechs ot gore ts 9-8 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-80 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00—- 6-00 30 10 {20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Raa ereca| ec este eiefote cid nck cat fog ecinch oll icy sch sens Sea cian SAD cific ond, Hehas atlas, bok cg A'S Secue ll onsen levers 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
DCU ce Ae git al bol lia cee Wa Mes i al (hs eo I ial bt lo bee | | 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-700 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-560c 20:0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-138 8-500 10-750 6-000 7-000 9-000 28°8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05¢ 8-00g} 9-00-10-00g 6-00¢ 7:00g g 31g 9-8 |20-00-32-00 }15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 | 8-00-10-00c} 26-5c 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
TSS Df fe il sclie Sees Hae | ahs Aine, Be hl Wek oy ley i Balad le PmeRE, Rieke Lee Sad Beebe aaieelnel pene rele 9-7 25-00 18-00 }10 
TRSCUID)OS 9 FPN 9 ib ee |e as > Camere a2] alii oe ne | | Ug Ok ASD (2 Poe Nl (8 Ree 9-9 23-00 16-00 j11 
*13-667 *12-610 *13-657 *8.750 *10-050 *9-720| 27-6 9-4 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c 26 0°57 (2500-30700 Pte. eee 12 
14-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 10-00 8:00) Lae oe. oc 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
Aiko 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 28 9-6 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 is 
tM ed ens pele ortega | fami ndied Beale ochefonk Peck teae saphena (sled Seite arts Puls fo A oll aI adil ot gl QD) Deas Sereietane Cet meee tae vay 
13 Rani 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 LB RSR IY | eae 8-9 }18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 - 
SC) RP rere Ree Ne ite fers ae Le pete ea en eres Patel th cders cin Predeetenetend care es Miers tie oees Ose Lee net artes | enn oe 
15250 Ree be eee PUD OCL EC oer eee S-25C A anata te 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 {18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33c¢ 18-67¢ 10 00 1l- a 11-00-13 -00c 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 {11-00-13-00 |12-00-14-00 | 6-00- 7-00 | 7-50-10-00 |............Jf........ 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {20 
14-353 12-682 15-007 9-864 11- O85 10-050 26-7 9-6 27-306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 | > 14-00 9-00§ 10-00$} 7-00- 8-00§; 28 9-8 }20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
1S OO al Ree cc re g A Lor ann a eee CEM ee eee Bigs AE Macys Oa a Pease maar cas [iataacer eee 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 {22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c 25 9-4 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-4 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-50 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
HERTS) PAR Re Re ESB dae 8 AN bec bea bee iia sg 5) lev ae ei Rel ek elias Colle a (ORD 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
3:75 14-00 * 00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-1 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
12-50-13 -50¢ : g g g g 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 }29 
13 -50¢ i6- 00¢; g g g 25g 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 {30 
13-00 16- 50-18- 50 |17-00-19- 00° 13-00 TS 50s Ware ee 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
TACOO tay certs 18-00-15-00c}............ TOZ00SLL. ONG |e) sere cs 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 {32 
TE O0 SE fetes Steucasiht 17-00-18-00 |............ ES OOS 14 OO CUT Mic. apis sihattanss 9-5 |20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 {33 
DAO el eee chars eal cet ccars tare tote a Liccht ohare iar o-ebere UR emery rennet ati Ee oe ea eT IO trate 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
14-00 |13-00-16-00 |15-00-18-00 |11-00-12-00 |13-00-14-00 |............]........ 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 135 
TESCO D pt hare ine eh i carn Se ae eae Ae | [Peer near ee eR ee Clo ae eae a 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
LVRS | Gh eeestenegentlaitenes| Np mbete bana raul [ba Siena ae ail (Mian Gane AO. ol MEO ANGRY ea] a 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
14-00-14-50¢ g 18-00¢ z£ 16-00¢g g 252 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00g g 16-00-18 -00¢ g 11-00-14-00g| 8-00-12-00g 26g 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00¢ g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
14-00-15-50¢ zg 18-00g g 14-00g} 7-00-10:00¢ 25g 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
BA 2 ESOT ce: she aot RO es > uote REA Ligon sores B=! er US Ghiest des ceic ae hele seen tts ctl ete oe ih 9-7 |20-00-30-00 }15-00-22-00 |42 
NEO dertceia onescie cis Aik wie conete eels vil ovare Niche Cele tMo A iieicls tho ecco AAs PRE ER EDs «ae 9-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |43 
LSS OO TEER). Facer er ee ete = Me Lees es MIRE ROMER. 5s ae Titochs delete tbelldtdin aes oe QQ. Wearebs one, iMeaters Beton « heeure te 44 
1550-16-50) Metres: wietecsue brs 15-75-16-50c}.. i. .1.,.. sa... - 10-50c 10-50c] 30 9-9 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
Hite cyd RIOR |S REN RE eee TO\S0C (eee. eee 00-0 pel... ees 30 10 Be HAE: Lp A eee ook tee eO 
16250 SIS. £25 Sate. BERS. 298 10-00 IB LGC Oi ae ss 35 9-6 p p 47 
12-00 9-00 g GTR) ee nk SER REU EN (i  CeRRi © 11-00 26 9-8 }22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 2B, nem aradtecyes: 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 Qc OOnITS Cun tee 30 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
4-625 teh act. Sete |<. staieh ec ieee 8-275 9-125 8-313 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-500 
HA O0EVO“OOU Meet eee ols coat eatin - 7-00-10-50 | 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 j51 
$250-17200 Nhe. Srec'tae el i ec ae 7-80 8-50 7-50 28 9-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
1G *S 7 dUeR Mes pets cei laens cake ee te 7-250 9-250 10-000 27-8 10-0 20°875 20-000 
De, Mee re tent | he ete tise ete e al oittote ete: sornin 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 27 10 28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 {53 
TER UG ras oee) Mmeers he oases 5-00- 5-50 | 6-50- 7-00 ]............ 30 10 20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 154 
Been pee Caen Gee JOB eo cee 6-50— 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 8-00 29 10 22-00-32-00 {17-00-22-00 |55 
BB TOM he die a Hata Pe tots, «ete stall Race PATE See 11-00-12-00 12-00 25 9-9 |25-00-30- ioe 17-00-20-00 |56 
Oa Soha beta bate CC Gobet rs 5-600 6-000 4-250} 27-8 10-3 26- 18 - 625 
g g g g g g g 10-3 |22- aria 00 15- al 00 |57 
PRES PRT aN a EOE: ea Mh hy lets LUkemtne Ek cbtaihs Rat ebrcicle cies Ben 4-50 30 10-6 58 
g g g 5-00g 6-00g g 30g 10 92-00-32-00 15-00-22-00 59 
zg g g g g zg 26g 10-2 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
oA ho Bn ae | Le Se SS RE ok gael ae 9 OS A eS ASS RO 8 te ee 4-00 25 10-5 |22-00-32-00 |15-v0—-22-00 |61 
10,2501. 2 .& ater: | Gace’ sere ce 9-031 8-250 5-000} 34-2 10-6 23313 17-688 
Me ce eeneseee Le eae oa ccoretaal Gee iccs seiore ciated euseeareitel eco Silla tar a ceottal so OMI eet ata Se MER PE ore a 10-9 16-00 14-00 |62 
1OS5OF He). cree Sessile alas ce 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 |............ 40 10-6 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Be Shs Boo Ae Mell [eee aoe Me He eee fe orOU— Oe h0nlocoU-1)-25ulie i, cease ee 40 10-7 |27-00-382-00v)22-00-25-00v| 64 
OAD UE Weer Rrertattts Siete wseters crater Lerere sreravareiowre = 5-00 3-50 30 9-9 }18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
TOMEDE [EEL hice kta SEs cone > Ake ae «aes «teats 6-00 4-00 30 9-9 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
OLOOME Nn .. annette acts pt bee bie 7-50 9-00 7-50 30 10-8 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
Pe ee S| MEM oo, let ie | Morne tice e [eee tisusye ce tre BeSO! |. kt ercoraks altasics setae 10-6 |20-00-25-00 }12-00-20-00 |68 
RR nN ee aia oe ailoce srcvevareiorste eke ats Sleeve a) ae 11-00 12-O0wlecte. og rete 35 11 20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
modern houses, $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. xs Delivered from mines. v. Workingmen’s houses are mostly 


of four and five rooms; modern $24-$28, semi- -modern, $20-$24 
* In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional mu- 
nicipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. § Revised to Sept. 1941. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 

















Commodities Com- April) April] April} April] April] April] April] April] Mar. | April 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
PAN COmIMOdUgIeS. — sane eee eee 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3]101-2] 94-5] 91-2] 65-3] 86-2] 73-4] 83-1] 86-6] 95-1] 95-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable products......... 135 | 58-1/127-9}167-0| 86-2/103-8] 86-5] 86-3] 56-6] 91-3] 62-1} 76-1) 76-0} 83-3) 83-4 
Ii. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9}127-11145-1] 96-0}100-4|108-9}104-2) 59-5) 77-1) 72-1] 77-5] 84-5|100-0) 99-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productsy. ee. dees aos 85 | 58-21157-1)176-5]101-7/100-7} 92-4] 83-4] 67-0] 75-4! 65-8) 84-2] 86-0} 92-1] 92-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
IPaneree eat teeioeee o acok 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4]106-3)100-3] 94-6] 91-2) 59-3) 78-5) 76-4] 86-9} 92-5/101-1)101-3 
V. Iron al Its Products...... 44 | 68-9}156-9]168-41104-6|100-7| 93-8} 92-4] 85-0/102-9| 97-5/102-5}107-6)115-4}115-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
iDheirsProductsis. esa. 40... 18 | 98-4/141-9}135-5] 97-3] 98-7/103-5} 86-8] 60-5} 89-6] 69-5) 76-3] 77-7) 78-4) 78-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Produc tewcge ss Us a eee 83 | 56-8} 82-3]112-2/107-0} 98-7) 91-9} 93-0) 83-9] 85-6} 84-9} 87-2] 91-7) 99-3) 99-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCLSR peyote. dette Se tee 77 =| 63-4]118-7|141-5}105-4] 99-4) 95-4) 94-0) 81-6) 82-7] 78-1] 85-5) 95-6)104-1|104-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
Ff: Gonsumers’ Goods... j.:.5.. 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1) 96-9/101-3}] 93-6] 92-3} 70-2) 79-1) 74-1] 82-6] 87-0} 95-4) 95-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DAECO} seiesipasuhtt ROSS aes & 126 | 61-8]119-0}150-8} 90-2)102-0) 97-4} 99-4! 63-7| 80-7] 72-2] 78-8] 84-7] 96-7) 96-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4/100-8) 91-0} 87-5) 74-6] 78-1) 75-4} 85-1] 88-6] 94-6) 94-3 
IL Producers’ Goods.. = ssa. 402 | 67-7|133-3]164-3] 98-8]100-8} 95-0] 90-0) 60-0) 89-2} 68-3] 80-3] 81-6] 87-4] 87-7 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1! 81-9]108-6]104-1} 96-9} 94-0} 96-2) 87-3] 92-4] 94-9] 96-6}102-7/108-5|108-5 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2/101-2} 95-1} 88-3] 57-0} 88-8) 65-3] 78-5] 79-2] 85-0} 85-4 
Building and Construction 
Miateniaiseen <i. saeco: 111 67-0|100-7|144-0}108-7}100-6|100-2} 94-7] 74-8] 98-2) 87-6] 94-21100-7|114-2)114-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)148-1]177-3) 95-8]101-3) 94-0} 86-9} 54-0] 87-2) 61-5] 75-8} 75-6) 80-1) 80-5 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

A-SI OIG y=. fins, Re erly 186 | 59-2)1384-7/176-4! 91-2)102-8| 86-2] 83-6) 56-6] 86-1] 59-9] 73-2) 74-5] 80-7] 80-8 
Bee Amamalycae sk ete. 105 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9)100-8}106-0)101-0) 60-5} 78-8] 73-0] 80-4] 85-9] 97-2!) 96-7 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 | 64-1/182-6)160-6} 88-0]104-3] 95-8] 93-2} 46-5] 91-4] 65-5) 72-1) 69-5} 78-8] 79-5 

Ee Marine tie a Assets S88 5a eee 16 | 65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7) 97-8]103-0} 94-8] 58-6] 69-1] 65-4) 75-0} 81-7|108-6}112-6 
lds, Ones bes. picts cet a eee 57 | 60-1} 89-7/151-3]106-8/100-3] 94-4! 91-0) 59-5] 78-2) 76-1] 86-6} 92-1|100-7}100-8 
De eMiinerabl. secteyceh eel see 203 67-9|115-2)134-6/106-4| 99-2] 92-6) 90-4] 79-7) 89-5) 84-6] 88-9] 92-9] 98-3] 98-2 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1) 94-7)102-2] 94-7] 90-3} 53-0) 87-6] 65-5] 76-8] 79-3] 88-4] 88-6 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 3822 | 64-8)127-7/156-5}100-4/100-5| 92-4} 90-0} 69-6} 80- ais -3| 81-9} 85-3) 92-1] 91-9 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Wholesale prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 100 was 95:0 for April compared with 
95-1 for the previous month; 86-6 for April, 
1941; 838-1 for April, 1940; and 72-3 for 
August, 1939, the last prewar month. In the 
classification according to chief component 
materials, group changes were slight, three 
showing fractional advances and three frac- 
tional declines while two groups were un- 
changed. The increase in the general index 
between August, 1939, and April, 1942, was 
31-4 per cent. Canadian farm products 
advanced 36-1 per cent in the same period, 
consumers’ goods 30°8 per cent and producers’ 
goods 381°5 per cent. The general index 
advanced 64:1 per cent between July, 1914, 
and March, 1917, the comparable period during 
the last war. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 


wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers: milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is 
obtained by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GazettE. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
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districts: extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (LAsour Gazette, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.-C. 5003 (Lasour GazettE, October, 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 642. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 


Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, | 


Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
In all the other cities in the list the maximum 
rental for any housing accommodation is the 
rental which was in effect on October 11, 1941. 
Provision is made under the orders of the 
Board for variation of the maximum rentals 
for any accommodation under certain special 
circumstances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail meat prices again averaged slightly 
higher at the beginning of April than one 
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month earlier reflecting continued strength in 
livestock markets particularly for cattle. 
Marketings of cattle and hogs were at a 
higher level in March than in February, and 
higher also than in March, 1941. The price 
of sirloin steak averaged 34-3 cents per 
pound at April 1, as compared with 34:1 
cents at the beginning of March and 31-9 
cents for April, 1941. Fresh loin of pork 
averaged 33-2 cents for April, 33-0 cents for 
March and 24-9 cents for April, 1941. Bacon 
at 43-2 cents was fractionally higher than in 
March and about 10-5 cents higher than one 
year ago. 

A seasonal fall in the price of eggs was re- 
ported from most cities, the Dominion average 
price being 36-5 cents per dozen in April, 
38:2 cents in March and 27-0 cents in April, 
1941. Production of creamery butter for the 
first three months of the year was about 
seven per cent lower than for the similar 
period of last year while the production of 
cheese in the first quarter of 1942 was nearly 
four times that of the same quarter in 1941. 
The price of butter at 39-1 cents per pound 
was only slightly higher than for the preceding 
month and for April, 1941, while cheese at 
36°5 cents per pound was the same as for 
March but was more than 12 cents per pound 
higher than for April, 1941. Potatoes 
averaged 40 cents for 15 pounds at April 1 as 
compared with 25-7 cents at April 1, 1941. — 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of April, 1942: Halifax $18.50; 
Charlottetown $17.90; Moncton $18.50; Saint 
John $18.50; Quebec $16.50; Three Rivers 
$17.25; Sherbrooke $18.75; St. Hyacinthe 
$17.50; Montreal $17.75; Ottawa $18.75; 
Kingston $18.50; Belleville $18.50; Oshawa 
$18; Toronto $16; St. Catharines $18; Hamil- 
ton $17.50; Brantford $17.75. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


“THE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost-of-living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial countries are in- 


cluded in “Prices in Canada and Other 


Countries, 1941” issued as a supplement to 
this issue of the Lasour Gazerte. Since these 
monthly notes are all compiled from British 
and foreign sources, the information con- 
tained therein usually deals with condi- 
tions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazerrs. In 


Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In order 
to achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in some commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WuHotEsate Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100 was 
158-8 for March, an increase of 0-2 per cent 
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for the month and of 5-3 per cent over the 
March, 1941, level. As compared with Febru- 
ary, prices were 0°6 per cent higher for food 
and tobacco, due to an increase of 3-1 per 
cent in prices of cereals. Industrial materials 
and manufactures were only slightly changed 
in this period. 


Cost-or-Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914—100, was 200 at February 28 
showing no change from the previous month. 
There was a slight decrease in the food group, 
which was offset by a slight advance in 
clothing prices. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Department, on the 
base 1926-1930=1,000, was 1,377 for Decem- 
ber, as compared with 1,357 for November 
and 1,345 for October. As compared with 
November, five of the main groups showed 
advances in December, while two (textile 
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manufactures and the chemical and manures 
group) were unchanged. 


Cost-or-Livinc-—The official index num- 
ber, on the base 1926-19830—1,000, was 1,099 
for December, as compared with 1,093 for 
November and 1,080 for October. The increase 
from November to December was due to higher 
food prices although meat prices were con- 
siderably reduced. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on the base 1926=100, was 97-6 for 
March, an increase of 0:9 per cent for the 
month. Except for a fractional decrease in 
fuel and lighting materials, all groups recorded 
small advances, 

Cost-or-Livina—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on the base 
1935-1989=100, was 114-3 at March 15, an 
increase of 1:2 per cent for the month. 
Foods rose 1-5 per cent, clothing nearly 4 per 
cent and housefurnishings 1-3 per cent. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1942 


D URING the first quarter of 1942 there 

were 345 fatal industrial accidents, in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., as compared with 301 fatal accidents in 
the first quarter of 1941. Of the 345 fatalities 
in the period under review, 180 occurred in 
January, 98 in February and 117 in March. 
Fatal accidents during each year are recorded 
by quarterly periods in the issues of the 
Lasour Gazerte for May, August, and 
November of that year, and in February of 
the following year. 

The supplementary list of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 31 fatalities for 1941. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other 
official sources, as well as from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GaAZzETTE, and news- 
paper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the first quarter 
of 1942 were as follows: Agriculture, 15; 


Logging, 58; Fishing and Trapping, 5; Mining, 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 50; 
Manufacturing, 61; Construction, 63; Electric 
Light and Power, 2; ‘Transportation and 
Public Utilities, 59; Trade, 13; Service, 19. 

Of the mining accidents, 33 were in “metal- 
liferous mining”, 39 in “coal mining”, and one 
in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n.e.s”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, three 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 
six in “textiles and clothing”, one in “rubber 
products”, eight in “saw and planing mill 
products”, eight in “pulp, paper and paper 
products”, one in “printing and publishing”, 
16 in “iron, steel and products”, three in 
“non-ferrous metal products”, two in “non- 
metallic mineral products’, 12 in “chemical 
and allied products”, and one in ‘“‘miscellaneous 
products”. 


In construction there were 20 fatalities in 
“building and structures”, one in “railway”, 
seven in “shipbuilding”, eight in “highway and 
bridge”, and 27 in “miscellaneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 44 fatalities in “steam railways”, three 
in “water transportation”, five in “air trans- 
portation”, six in “local and highway trans- 
portation”, and one in “storage”. 

There were four fatalities in “wholesale”, 
and 9 in “retail” trade. 


: 
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Of the fatalities in service, 14 were in 
“public administration”, one in “custom and 
repair”, three in “personal, domestic and 
business”, and one in “professional”. 

There was one disaster during the period 
under review which occurred at Shipshaw, 
Quebec, on January 11, when 16 construction 
labourers employed on power development 
were burned to death in a fire that destroyed 
a large wooden camp hut, 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: In a collision 
of two trains, near Chapleau, Ontario, on 
January 14, two engineers, two firemen, a 
brakeman and a trainman were killed. 

On March 14, a taxi proprietor, two taxi 
drivers and a helper died from carbon 
monoxide poisoning from a snow-choked ex- 
haust pipe while trying to free a car from a 
snow drift. 

While fighting a fire that destroyed an 
apartment block, following a furnace ex- 
plosion, three firemen lost their lives in 
Montreal, on March 1. 

On March 18, three female workers in a cap 
factory at Montreal, perished when trapped 
in a fire in the factory. 

Three pulp millworkers were killed when 
crushed between belting and pulleys when 
a machine started while they were adjusting 
the belting, on March 1, at Port Alfred, 
Quebec. On January 20, a foreman electrician 
and a sub-station worker for a pulp mill 
died from electric burns from a short-circuit 
on dropping a cold chisel on a wire at Grand 
Mere, Quebec. 


Three female workers in a munition factory 
died from burns in an explosion and fire at 
Thetford Mines, Quebec, on January 26. In 
a gas explosion from a rupture of cooling 
coils in a chemical plant, near Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, two workers lost their lives on 
March 16. 


A stope boss and a mucker were killed by a 
fall of rock at Frood Mine, Ontario, on 
February 5, and another two miners lost 
their lives in a similar accident at East 
Malartic, Quebec, on February 28. Two coal 
miners were killed when struck by a coal trip, 
at New Waterford, N.S., on March 28. 


On March 17, two labourers employed on 
power development, at Shipshaw, Quebec, lost 
their lives when crushed by a large stone 
falling from an embankment. 


While ferrying an aircraft over the Atlantic 
to Britain, a pilot and a radio operator were 
lost on January 24. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during 1941 has been compiled which con- 
tains 31 fatalities of which eight were in 
logging, eight in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, three in manufacturing, seven 
in construction, one in transportation and 
public utilities, two in trade and two in 
service. Two of these accidents occurred in 
January, one in March, one in May, one in 
June, one in July, one in August, four in 
September, three in October, four in Novem- 
ber and 13 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1942 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Dominion Government Employee Receiving 
Compensation under Alberta Act not 
Entitled to Sue for Damages 


On April 17, Mr. Justice Howson in Alberta 
Supreme Court dismissed an action for 
damages brought by a railway mail clerk, an 
employee of the Dominion Government, who 
had suffered injury while riding in a mail car 
owned by the defendant, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, in an accident caused by 
the negligence of the company’s servants. The 
plaintiff notified the officer of the Dominion 
Department of Transport, who is in charge 
of Dominion Government employees’ com- 
pensation, of his accident and on the instruc- 
tions of this officer applied to the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for compen- 
sation. The Dominion Government paid him 
his full salary during his absence from duty 
and he assigned to the Crown the compensa- 
tion to which he was entitled by virtue of 
the Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act and the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The medical expenses were in the first 
instance charged to the Crown, and later both 
they and the compensation payable were paid 
to the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board by the defendant company and refunded 
to the Crown. 


The question to be determined was whether 
the plaintiff had a right of action against 
the railway company. Section 24 of the Al- 
berta Act provides that where an accident 
occurs which would entitle the workman to 
an action against a person other than his 
employer he may either sue or claim com- 
pensation, but that there is no right of action 
against an employer in an industry within the 
Act and that where the workman of an em- 
ployer in any class is injured due to the 
negligence of an employee of an employer in 
another class the Board may direct that the 
compensation awarded be charged against the 
latter class. The defendant company is within 
the Act, and the Board had, with the full 
knowledge of the employer (the Crown) and 
the plaintiff, exercised its power under the 
above section. 

The plaintiff claimed that the Dominion 
Act alone was applicable to him, that the 
Alberta Act was merely an instrument to 
determine the liability of the Crown and the 
rate and amount the Crown must pay if liable, 
and that he was not affected by other pro- 
visions of this Act, notably section 24. The 
Court held, however, that the evidence showed 
that the Dominion “in its capacity as master” 
had submitted itself to the provisions of the 


Alberta Act as completely as any other 
employer and that section 24 therefore 
applied.’ The plaintiff was entitled to claim 
and did claim compensation and he therefore 
had no right of action against the defendant 
company. No costs were allowed since this 
was the first time the point at issue had been 
raised. Ching v. Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, (1942) 2 Western Weekly Reports 
fist 
Charge of Violating Lord’s Day Act 
Dismissed 


On April 138, Mr. Justice Roy in Quebec 
Superior Court dismissed a charge against 
Standard Lime Company of having required 
its employees to work on Sunday contrary to 
the provisions of the Dominion Lord’s Day 
Act. The defendant company, which produces 
lime, admitted the fact but produced letters 
from the Departments of Munitions and 
Supply and Labour and from three pulp and 
paper companies to show that an interruption 
in its production caused by closing down on 
Sundays would seriously interfere with the 
output of companies engaged in producing 
such goods as cordite for naval guns, nitrating 
pulp for explosives plants and pulps for ex- 
port to the United States. In view of the 
difficulty of having the authors of the letters 
appear, the Court accepted the letters them- 
selves as evidence. Article 11 exempts from 
the provisions of the Act the execution of 
“any work of necessity or mercy” and the 
Court held that since the work done on 
Sundays by the defendant company was 
essential to war production it was a “work 
of necessity”. Gosselin és qualité v. Standard 
Lime Company, (1942) Rapports Judiciaires 
de Québec, Cour Supérieure 188. 


Night-Watchman Awarded Overtime Rate 
Provided under Quebec Minimum 


Wage Act 


On October 24, Mr. Justice Archambault 
in the Superior Court of the District of 
Richelieu awarded $247.57 to a night-watchman 
in a building yard in Sorel in payment for 
660 hours of overtime work at the rate of 
374 cents per hour, being one and one-half 
times the minimum rate prescribed for watch- 
men in Minimum Wage Order 4. The Court 
held, and the defendant admitted, that the 
plaintiff came under Order 4 since the collec- 
tive agreement for the building trades in Sorel 
sets no rate for night-watchmen. The plaintiff 
was engaged at $15 per week, the wage pre- 
scribed for a 60-hour week. He claimed a 
total of $478.30 on the ground that, in addi- 
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tion to overtime, he had been promised a sum 
greater than $15 for the normal week. At 
the same time, the defendant argued that he 
was not entitled to any extra remuneration 
whatever since he had been paid the wage at 
which he had been engaged. The Court held, 
on the one hand, that for the regular week 
he was entitled only to the rate at which he 
was hired since this was the legal minimum, 
but that, on the other, he must be paid for 
his overtime hours since such payment was 
required by law and any agreement to the 
contrary was void. Potvin v. J.-L. Guay et 
Fréres Ltée, (1942) Rapports Judiciaries de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure 155. 


Apprenticeship Period must be Continuous 
to Qualify Workman as Carpenter 
under Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act 


On March 7, Mr. Justice Langlais in Que- 
bec Superior Court awarded $34.74 to one 
Higgins, a carpenter’s helper, being the 
difference between the wages he received and 
those prescribed for his type of work by an 
agreement under the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act. On his behalf, as well as 
that of a fellow worker, one Gingras, the 
plaintiff, the Quebec Joint Committee for the 
Construction Industry, claimed a total of 
$175.02 on the ground that they should have 
received a rate for qualified carpenters. 
Gingras had received the rate for carpenter’s 
helper. 

Article 35 of the Act provides:— 

In municipalities where the certificate of 
competency is not obligatory, the employee shall 
have the right to avail himself of the recourses 
provided by this Act or by the decree, if, 
according to the custom of the trade, industry, 
business or occupation, he is a skilled workman 
or in the apprenticeship stage. 

For the purposes of this section, the maximum 
duration of apprenticeship shall be four years, 

In the municipality in question no certi- 
ficate 1s necessary and the plaintiff submitted 
that the two workmen had the _ necessary 
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experience to be regarded as qualified car- 
penters. The Court found in the case of 
Higgins, however, that his experience in the 
trade, amounting to three years, had been 
spread over a period of 13 years. In the 
present instance, moreover, he had not worked 
independently but as an assistant to and 
under the direction of other carpenters. The 
case of Gingras was found to be similar. It 
was held that, on the basis of the definitions 
given in the best dictionaries and of common 
sense, the learning years must be consecutive 
to be considered as a true apprenticeship 
qualifying a workman as a skilled tradesman. 
Comité Conjoint de VIndustrie de la Con- 
struction de Québec v. Frechette, (1942) 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour 
Supérieure 178. 


Assembling of Turbines in Public Water- 
Works not Construction Work under 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


On February 17, Mr. Justice Denis in 
Montreal Superior Court dismissed an action 
for unpaid wages which was brought against 
the City of Montreal by the Montreal Joint 
Committee for the Building Trades on behalf 
of a workman in a municipal water-pumping 
station. The claim was for $129.60, the 
difference between the wages actually received 
and those payable under an agreement which 
had been generalized under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act for the building 
trades in Montreal. 

The employee in question had worked at 
assembling, sand-papering and painting tur- 
bines and pumps. The agreement concerned 
applies to “all construction work and build- 
ing operations, including work done by 
qualified workmen in public buildings . . .” 
The Court held that the work done in 
the present case did not come within these 
terms. Comité Paritaire des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal v. Cité de Mont- 
réal, (1942) Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure 151. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NFORMATION tabulated in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 13,037 establish- 
ments showed that employment slightly gained 
at the beginning of April, when the reported 
staffs aggregated 1,652,810 persons, compared 
with 1,651,757 in the preceding month. There 
_was further important expansion in manufac- 
turing, together with moderate gains in trans- 
portation, communications, services and retail 
trade. On the other hand, large seasonal 
losses were indicated in logging, and mining 
and construction also showed curtailment. The 
increase on the whole was small, but was par- 
ticularly interesting in that it was contra- 
seasonal, according to the experience of earlier 
years of the record. 

The index (based on the 1926 average as 
100 rose from 165-1 at March 1 to 165-2 at 
April 1; at that date in the more recent years 
of the record, it was as follows:—1941, 141-3; 
1940, 111-9; 1939, 104-9; 1938, 105-0; i937, 
103-0 and 1936, 97-4. 

The co-operating establishments in the eight 
leading industrial groups reported that on or 


about April 1, they had paid their employees - 


the sum of $46,959,087 for services rendered in 
the week preceding. This was an increase of 
$845,331, or 1-8 p.c., as compared with the sum 
disbursed in weekly earnings at March 1. 
namely, $46,113,756. The per capita average 
in these industries as at the beginning of April 
was $28.41, compared with $27.92 at March 1. 
If the figures for financial institutions are 
added, the statistics show that the 1,716,261 
persons in recorded employment at April 1 
were paid the sum of $48,855,431. This was a 
per capita weekly average of $28.47, being 48 
cents higher than the per capita average 
indicated at the beginning of March. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of May, 1942, the percentage of un- 
employment among trade union members stood 
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at 3-3 in contrast with percentages of 4-5 at 
the beginning of April and 5-5 at the beginning 
of May, 1941. The percentage for May was 
hased on returns compiled from 2,196 local 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 348,389 persons. 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.— Reports received from Employment 
and Claims Offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission during April, 1942, showed 
a fairly substantial gain in the average daily 
placements over those of the preceding month, 
but a decline from April last year of some- 
what greater magnitude. All industrial divi- 
sions, except logging, showed improvement 
over March, the most noteworthy increases 
being in services, manufacturing and construc- 
tion, while marked losses in construction, ser- 
vices and agriculture were responsible for the 
loss recorded from April a year ago. Vacan- 
cies in April, 1942, numbered 43,534, applica- 
tions, 54,297, and placements in regular and 
casual employment, 31,529. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 116-1 at the beginning of May as 
compared with 115-9 for April; 109-4 for May, 
1941; 104-9 for May, 1940; and 100-8 for 
August, 1939, the last pre-war month. The 
slight advance recorded at the beginning of 
May was due mainly to an advance in the 
index of the food group, other group changes 
keing fractional. The advance between Aug- 
ust, 1939, and May, 1942, was 15-2 per cent as 
compared with an increase of 28-2 per cent be- 
tween July, 1914, and April, 1917, the compar- 
able period in the last war. In wholesale prices 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Index num- 
ber on the base of 1926 as 100 was 95-2 for 
May, 1942, as compared with 95-0 for April; 
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88-5 for May, 1941; 82-2 for May, 1940, and 
72-3 for August, 1939. The increase in the 
index between August, 1939, and May, 1941, 
was 31-7 per cent and between July, 1914, and 
April, 1917, was 71-9 per cent. 

Business Statistics. — The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 653. 

The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness reflecting activity in the production and 
distribution of goods was about three per 
cent higher for April, 1942, than for the pre- 
ceding month and about 10 per cent higher 
than for April, 1941. For the first four 
months of the present year the index aver- 
aged 137-9, an advance of 8-5 per cent 
above the average of 127-1 for the similar 
period of 1941. The general index of em- 
ployment averaged 21-2 per cent higher in 
the same comparison. 

Greater activity, reflecting the increased war 
demands, was indicated by the figures for 
April, for mineral production, manufacturing, 
and electric power output both as compared 
with the previous month and with April, 1941, 
while for the construction industry consider- 
able decline was recorded in both compari- 
sons. 

Cumulative totals for the first four months 
of the current year as compared with the 
same period in 1941, show the production of 
coal 12-3 per cent higher while the receipts 
of gold at the mint were 6-4 per cent lower. 
Flour production was 19:6 per cent higher, 
cigarettes released 23-6 per cent higher, pro- 
duction of boots and shoes about 13 per cent 
higher, steel production 36-9 per cent, and 
electric power production 19-6 per cent higher. 
The production of newsprint was 9-5 per cent 
ereater while the exports of lumber declined 
16 per cent. In the same comparison also the 
value of construction contracts declined 27-6 
per cent. 

In the distribution of goods car loadings 
advanced 12:4 per cent in the four months 
comparison, the value of exports 62-4 per cent, 
imports 36°4 per cent and the value of retail 
sales 21-6 per cent. 

Strikes and Lockouts.—In May the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts recorded was 382, 
involving 6,904 workers and causing 18,047 
man working days time loss, as compared 
with 17 disputes in April, involving 6,838 
workers with a time loss of 20,403 days. In 
-May most of the time loss was due to strikes 
of coal miners at Florence and Sydney Mines, 
NS., meat packers at Kitchener, Ont., and 
bank clerks at Montreal, P.Q. Most of the 
other disputes involved comparatively small 
numbers of workers for short periods. In 
April the important disputes involved coal 
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miners at Florence and Joggins, N.S., machin- 
ists at Trenton, N.S., and bakers at Montreal, 
Ba. 

During May, 1941, there were 34 disputes 
involving 5,975 workers with time loss of 
22397 days. The important disputes involved 
steel rolling mill workers at Montreal, P.Q., 
metal workers at Toronto, Ont., and coal 
miners at Sydney Mines, N.S., and at Minto, 
NB. 

Of the 32 disputes during May of this 
year, 27 were terminated, six in favour of the 
employer, five in favour of the workers, two 
in compromise settlements, while 14 were 
indefinite in result. Five disputes, involving 
272 workers were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of the month. 


Nine applications for the 
Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation Act tion were received during 
the month of May. One 
board submitted its report. The constitution 
of six boards established in April was com- 
pleted. One dispute was referred to an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner for 
investigation and a Commissioner submitted 
his report on the investigation of another 
dispute. Three board applications were re- 
jected and two disputes were recorded as 
settled. ee 
Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section. 
beginning on page 660. 


In a statement issued 
Training of recently by the Supervisor 
Army Tradesmen of Training, Department of 


Under War Labour, the following sum- 
Emergency mary of the activities of 
Training the Training Branch, in the 
Program training of army tradesmen 


was given: 

In the early summer of 1940, when the War 
Emergency Training Program was first com- 
menced, requests were made in Halifax and 
on the Pacific Coast for the provision of 
facilities to train certain types of tradesmen 
in the local units of the Active Army. The 
training was on a comparatively small scale 
and up to the end of 1940 only a few 
hundred enlisted men had participated. 


Toward the end of the year, a formal 
request was made from Military Headquarters 
to the Department of Labour for training 
of Army Tradesmen on a much larger scale 
and arrangements were worked out by which 
the first groups were admitted to training in 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1942 1941 
May April March May April March 
Employment Index.. CU ee Bee Pat 8 165-2 165-1 145-5 141-3 135-3 
Unemployment percentage (trade : 

union members)............-.. (3) 3-3 4-5 4-0 5-5 6-6 6-9 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ (1) 95-2 95-0 95-1 88-5 86-6 85-9 
Cost of living index.............. (2) 116-1 115-9 115-9 109-4 108-6 108-2 
Retail sales unadjusted index.....(2)}............5. 154-8 144-6 142-9 135-6 119-2 
Retail sales adjusted index... .(®) (?)}.............. 155-7 161-4 134-5 135-1 129-3 
Wholesale sales..........:..+-+++- Me as ttnttl we. os 154-5 155-1 148-6 141-6 125-1 
Common stocks index............ 2) +62-5 61-1 62-3 63-9 65-8 66-8 
Preferred stocks index............ CM) Aa. J2ak.. 94-5 95-6 96-3 97-9 98-7 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... .(?) $99-3 99-6 99-6 101-1 100-6 100-5 
Physical Volume of Business 

PRGCELS... osc. panto ee J COMETS GLB. Ty 140-4 136-2 132-0 127-9 124-0 
InpustRiat PRoDUCTION......-(2)|.............. 152-7 144-8 143-3 139-5 133-5 
Mineral production........... cal ithe Sian a, 130-4 119-2 140-8 121-8 122-8 
Manufacturing...............- Garter: 4) 9 159-7 150-2 140-8 140-3 137-3 
RenetruChiONn,.. .-cn- lesen t+: Ad Rise cane Mart 145-0 153-2 182-0 181-5 139-0 
Electric power...........-.-. 6 ORR Ai coat 144-3 141-7 129-1 126-1 115-8 
DISTRIBUTION ..00.....25 525/820: CD) ee eo eae 118-5 120-7 112-6 108-1 107-6 
Trade employment.......-..- id Biles teen eb nel IIPS mr 118-2 121-6 120-5 117-9 
Carloadings...... Wri Co) arenes ba aes hac 140-3 136-2 136-5 127-2 122-9 
Man ports soe as. eb aoe S = ots (2) nL omark ext 4 187-5 191-3 145-9 150-0 153-6 
Exports, excluding gold.....-(?)).............. 221-9 230-7 196-3 169-2 147-4 

Propucers’ Goops........-..- pO UG Tipe 162-0 157-7 152-7 139-5 140-1 

Consumers’ Goops.. epic (O)| wersclshes . eee. ce. 119-8 115-3) 115-9 113-5 110-8 
Trade, external, ageregate.. (7) Tal ee eae eee 311,943, 659 321,835, 895 230, 758, 609 224, 661,513 210, 940, 609 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

BUM PHION)C Fr! Ebi sas seys » ts Op Seohte tote. bee 141, 946, 063 144, 886, 122 128,095,970 106, 268,419 107, 982, 222 
Exports, Canadian produce. (7) $ 234, 180, 000 168,349, 708 175,481, 759 161, 639, 089 116,932,587 101, 918, 653 
Customs duty collected....... Bip. GS Lia ot 13,335,098 13,465, 781 12,520,481 13, 243,432 14,364, 899 
Bank debits to individual 

REC OALTT Dace eis soso ay snsel soe SP RR. Seren 3,723, 218,977) 4,176,830, 029]) 3,265,871,770} 2,984, 165,460} 2,838, 145, 853 
Bank notes in circulation....(?) $ |.............. 480,877,819} 482,454,936 361,822,103} 364,896,139] 359,965,464 
Bank deposits in savings....... FF RS IT 18 1,537, 144,724] 1,549,628, 551|| 1,695, 182,121] 1,707,557,890| 1,702,704,381 
al loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1, 155,818,008} 1,212,990,336]] 1,031, 765,466} 1,012, 157,670] 1,015,263, 785 

ilway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CRS en Soh. ENS «Rete ey Merete 261,392 256, 673 252,180 245,526 Zoo, kon 230, 543 

Canadian National = Plame 

POVEUUES CE coc Gt bec. dei heres’ $ 29, 687,000 28,316, 000 28,706, 000 26, 721, 000 24,649,000 23,528, 000 
Operating expenses: (hence) VO OE IR Ie eae. 19, 498, 684 16, 452,831 15,422,154 16,103, 606 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

PUMCMOATIING So ceccicop + hPa | Su peo 8 bh 4 ip ine 20, 621,507 20, 746, 000 19,276, 671 16, 654, 790 16,619,976 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all lines ts ee 17,065,360 16,960, 522 15, 094, 852 13,505, 625 13,373,900 

Steam railways, freight in 

LOn-mitless ae Eee eee: aeons i allioe Myth es 5 4,580, 226,000}} 4,386, 613,000) 3,818, 466,805] 4,001,416,000 
Building permits... sees. - s+ 8,556,122 11,295,975 6,972,081 17,099,935 15,971,760 8,552,431 
Contracts awarded......... (8) $ 23,895, 000 22,512, 100 17, 850, 400 40,875, 600 23,567, 200 13,991,900 
Mineral] production— 

NB cia ig wage eos oS alia! Rana Bie 160, 408 167, 116 113, 624 103,326 102,038 

Steel ingots and castings...... Pories,9..di 1. HOG. . 264, 988 265, 903 206, 110 200, 680 195,481 

PPETO-BIUOYS (jes cy 0s ejb t » «+ FORE ae heb: tet. 64: 18, 128 20, 261 pets 117 16,161 15, 201 

MOI E RIE, oN RRR Vote sa, ances OUNCES) oa. ee eo 420,795 439, 203 449,185 439, 556 446, 529 

Oro, Of oe ii a8 2 9 C88 Re OA PONSTEL OP |e 1,511, 872 1,600, 269 1,198, 255 1,232, 801 1,546, 530 
Timber scaled in British 

Wolam biaks sit 42h sso c63oos. | OG Lapse ih aa he NE TPS ae 288, 034, 268 283 247, 525 375,373, 644 341, 124,112 306, 444, 230 
Flour production. ............. Doley ree Gita. 2 1,960,900 1,806, 854 2,121,397 1, 660, 897 1,476, 673 
Footwear production........... DRIES iter etuc: 2,774, 128 2,921,536 2, 843, 157 2,691, 248 2,524, 243 
Output of central electric sta- 

PIOUS 2s Cte e Gee aks kowhgit: 2. Bt .S 3, 082,740,000} 3,220,953,000]) 2,805,394, 000} 2,693,353, 000] 2,631, 809,000 
Sales of insurance.............. Sot eee he ete 35, 678, 000 35,375, 000 35, 670, 000 34,999, 000 33,340, 000 
Newsprint production.......... Tors RG RES. oh 277, 740 295, 840 284,770 279,996 275,770 
AvtoOmIO bile-prOod.,.CATS,¢tHUCKS, CtCt ene. cecdd<breevs'cre||ttrcbersacieeice «is «+ 20, 188 26, 585 27,584 26, 044 


_ ™ Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t Week ended May 28, 1942. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. 


(0) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) Base, 1935-1939=100. 
(8) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 
(9) Figures for four weeks ended May 30, 1942, and corresponding previous periods. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(7) Excluding gold. 


(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
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January, 1941. The men referred for training 
were all enlisted men and selected by Military 
Headquarters in each district by trade training 
officers attached to the district staff. Train- 
ing was given in the Technical Schools and 
other training centres in all Military districts 
and covered what was called phase two of the 
Army trade training with the normal period 
of instruction lasting about three months. 
From these schools tradesmen went for the 
more advanced training either to the Army 
trade school or to some of the Ordnance 
schools or work shops. At the beginning of 
1941, a certain percentage of the men who 
entered the classes had had some previous 
trade experience, but as the year advanced, 
practically all of the men: who entered the 
classes were entirely new to the trade train- 
ing. The training given covered a wide variety 
of occupations including the following: clerks, 
cooks, coppersmiths, plumbers and steam 
fitters, tinsmiths, concretors, carpenters, black- 
smiths, electricians, instrument makers, motor 
mechanics, driver mechanics, fitters, artificers, 
radio mechanics. 

So far as possible, training was given on 
practical work projects. For example, quite 
a few buildings were constructed for the use 
of the Army or for training purposes utilizing 
the services of such tradesmen as concretors, 
bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, plumbers 
and tinsmiths. . 


In other classes the Army Tradesmen made 
their own tools for future use in the Army 
or turned out specific articles for the various 
units. : 

The men under training received their 
usual pay and allowances from the Army while 
the War Emergency Training Program paid the 
entire cost of instruction. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1942, training had been given to 18,000 trades- 
men. 


Announcement was recently 


Appointments made by the Honourable 
To National Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 
War Labour ter of Labour, that Mr. 
Board R. H. Neilson had been 


appointed as Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the National War Labour 
Board, consequent upon the return to Cana- 
dian Industries Limited of the former incum- 
bent of the position, Mr. E. R. Complin. Mr. 
Neilson has been Secretary of the National 
Board since its inception and was formerly 
on the staff of the Department of Labour. 
Mr. J. F. Compton has been appointed 
Acting Secretary. All communications to the 
National Board should be addressed to the 
Chief Executive Officer. 
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The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has appointed Mr. 
Harry Hereford, Ottawa, to 
be Controller of National 
Selective Service, Man- 
power Records, Department of Labour. Since 
1930, Mr. Hereford has acted as Dominion 
Commissioner of Unemployment Relief and 
previously filled the position of Industrial 
Engineer in the Department of Labour. 


Controller of 
Man-Power 
Records 


In the April issue of the 
Lasour Gazerrr, pages 443- 
446, a detailed article ap- 
pears entitled “Wartime 
Farm Labour Program in 
Ontario” which reviews measures taken in 
1941 to meet the shortage of farm labour in 
Ontario in that year and outlines plans to meet 
a similar situation this year. 

On May 11, an Order in Council, P.C. 3903 
was passed permitting the Dominion Govern- 
ment “to assist the Province of Ontario to 
execute a plan for recruiting, transporting to, 
and placing upon farms within the Province, 
during the fiscal year 1942-48, labourers, male 
and female suitable for farm work, who are 
available in other provinces and in the urban 
centres of said Province, to the end that a 
threatened curtailment in agricultural produc- 
tion essential to the national war effort may 
be averted.” 


The Order in Council authorized the Dom- 
inion Government to enter into an agreement 
with the Province of Ontario and that as part 
of the Activities under the plan it is proposed 
“to employ certain of the persons of the 
Japanese race moved from the restricted 
areas of Canada as labourers on sugar beet 
farms and at other agricultural work in the 
Province of Ontario.” 


To finance the plan, $100,000 has been 
allotted the Department of Labour, it being 
stipulated in the Order in Council that an 
amount not in excess of $15,000 be expended 
from the appropriation “to provide necessary 
housing accommodation, policing, and all 
other care” of Japanese moved into the prov- 
ince and employed under the terms of the 
agreement. Towards this latter cost the 
Province is not liable to contribute. 


In the House of Commons on June 9, while 
speaking on the subject of the supply of farm 
labour, the Minister of Labour, Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, referred to this plan and 
said: 


“With respect to farm labour this sum- 
mer, I might say that last year we had an 
agreement with Ontario, in view of the threat- 
ened shortage of labour in agriculture; the 
dominion government matched dollar for 


Farm Labour 
Program 
in Ontario 


June, 1942 
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dollar with the province, up to an expendi- 
ture of $60,000 by the dominion, to pro- 
vide farm labour, and under this scheme 
93,000 persons were recruited for farms in 
Ontario. I think it is agreed that while there 
may have been difficulties, there was no acute 
shortage of labour in Ontario to harvest the 
crops. I discussed the question with the 
Minister of Agriculture last February, and 
we immediately set in motion a policy some- 
what similar to that which we adopted with 
respect to Ontario last year. This year we 
are prepared to match dollar for dollar with 
Ontario up to an amount of $100,000, and 
we are hopeful that with the same enthusiasm 
and ingenuity, the farm labour problem will 
be solved in Ontario again this year. I have 
enough faith in the vim and vigour of the 
Ontario government, working in co-opera- 
tion with our own, to believe that we shall 
be able to meet the farm labour problem in 
Cntario satisfactorily this summer. Similar 
offers have been made to all the other pro- 
vineial governments, but apparently they 
wish to handle the matter themselves,. and 
after all, that is sound policy, for the best 
kind of government in some things is the 
one which is closest to the people. Up to 


‘date we have had no request for similar 


assistance to that which we are giving to 


Ontario.” 
In the May issue of the 


Personnel Lasour Gazette, page 505, 
Administration reference was made to the 
Courses in participation of the Uni- 
Canadian versities of Toronto and 
Universities Queen’s in the establish- 


ment of government spon- 
sored are administration courses. Since 
that time, McGill University, Montreal, 
has also agteed to offer similar courses, the 
dates of the courses being June 15 to 27 and 
August 17 to 29. 


According to a Canadian 
Press report the British 
Ministry of Labour issued 
an order on May 21 estab- 
lishing minimum working 
weeks of 52 hours in indus- 
tries and 46 hours in offices, with maximum 
annual vacations of two weeks. 

Ministry of Labour officials said the order 
could not be made compulsory, but that the 
specified hours would be a determining factor 
in granting deferments from military service 
and authorizing employment of available 
labour. 

‘Henceforth, these hours will be the guide 
in decisions whether firms should be granted 
additional staff or be permitted to retain the 
staffs they already have. 


Minimum 
Working Hours 
Established in 


Great Britain 


“Tf a plant is not working its staff fifty- 
two hours weekly it may be required to show 
why some of its people should not be put 
to work somewhere else. If it is giving 
over a fortnight vacation, the Ministry may 
decide it could spare some workers.” 

The Ministry reported that some industries 
are still working “peacetime hours’ while 
others have imposed even longer war work 
weeks than the new minimum, so it had been 
decided to “level things up.” 


The Seventh Report of the 
Organization of British House of Commons 
Labour Supply Select Committee on Na- 
in Great Britain tional Expenditure for the 

1941-42 session, issued on 
March 26, contains a critical analysis of the 
present policy regarding the organization of 
labour supply for war purposes and deals with 
the following specific problems: the distribu- 
tion of manpower between industry and the 
fighting services; the recruitment of labour into 
the munitions industry, with special attention 
being given to the employment of women and 
such problems arising therefrom as the simpli- 
fication of engineering processes, the employ- 
ment of women on a part-time basis, and) the 
provision of transport, housing, shopping and 
nursery facilities; the training of workmen, 
especially in government training centres; and 
the organization of departmental machinery 
for the administration of the various programs 
in effect. (Summaries of other reports of the 
Select Committee will be found in the LAsour 
GazettE, February, 1942, pp. 188-91; February, 
1941, pp. 114-16; April, 1941, pp. 411-19.) 

The general conclusion is that at present 
there is not sufficient co-ordination of the 
different schemes and it is suggested that 
greater attention should be given to the 
problem as a whole as distinct from special 
aspects of it which have become acute. In 
particular it is recommended that administra- 
tive responsibility should be more centralized. 
The existence of organizations such as labour 
branches of the production Departments 
which handle from a special point of view 
problems already dealt with by Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, leads, it is 
felt, both to overlapping and to incomplete 
coverage of the field. 


The Hours of Day Work 
New Regulation in Factories (Women and 


of Hours for Young _‘ Persons) Order 
Women and issued January 238, 1942, 
Young Persons under the Defence (Gen- 


eral) Regulations exempts 
employers who receive the 
District Factory Inspector’s permission to 
avail themselves of the Order from the pro- 


in Great Britain 
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visions of the Factories Act relating to 
hours and holidays for women and young 
persons. 

At the outset of the war, exemptions from 
these provisions of the Act were granted 
only to individual firms. Later emergency 
orders were made applicable to whole indus- 
tries such as the general emergency order 
for engineering and certain other classes of 
works issued in June, 1940. To avail them- 
selves of any of these orders, either individual 
or general, employers had to secure the per- 
mission of the District Factory Inspector, 
and were usually required to comply with 
alternative conditions of work laid down in 
the orders. Now an order has been made 
applicable to day work in all factories. It 
does not apply to shift workers. 

A schedule affixed to the Hours of Day 
Work Order lays down the following condi- 
tions of work for women and for young 
persons under 18 years of age to be observed 
by employers covered by the Order. They 
include’ a maximum work-week to be set 
by the Inspector somewhere between 48 and 
55 hours and maximum daily hours of 104 
on week days and from 5 to 8 on Saturdays as 
the Inspector may determine. These hours 
are exclusive of intervals for meals and rest. 
The period of employment may not exceed 
12 hours in any day and must be between 
7 am. and 9 p.m. on week-days unless an 
order is in force specifying an earlier hour 
than 7 a.m. at which work may commence. 
On Saturdays work must cease by 1 p.m. 
or at any later hour up to 5 p.m. specified 
by the Inspector. Sunday work is for- 
bidden. 


A woman or young person may not be 
employed more than 44 hours without an in- 
terval of at least 4 hour for a meal or rest, but 
if a 10-minute break is allowed in the course 
of a spell, it may be lengthened to 5 hours. 
The total time for intervals must be at least 
14 hours if the working day exceeds 10 hours. 

Young persons under 16 may not work 
more than 48 hours a week, nine hours a 
week-day or five hours on Saturday. Their 
period of employment must not exceed 11 
hours and must be between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
on week-days and 7 am. and 1 pm. on 
Saturdays unless another order permits work 
to start at an earlier hour. Young persons 
employed for a five-day week may work 
a 10-hour day and may have a period of 
employment on any one day in the week up 
to 114 hours. 


The hours permitted under this Order are 
considerably longer than those prescribed in 
the Factories Act which calls for a 44-hour 
week for young persons under 16, and a 48- 
hour week and nine-hour day for women and 


young persons over 16 with provision for a 
limited amount of overtime in a year. The 
provisions of the Order relating to spells and 
intervals are identical with the Factories Act. 


Defence regulations pre- 
Employment of scribing uniform conditions 
School Children of employment in agricul- 
in Agriculture ture for school children in 
in Great Britain Great Britain were issued 

early in May. They super- 
sede the varying by-laws on the subject passed 
by local education authorities under the 
Children and Young Persons Act. 

The regulations permit children over 12 
to be exempted from attendance at school 
for 20 half-days in any year if the permission 
of the parent or guardian has been obtained. 
In cases of emergency to meet urgent seasonal 
needs, inspectors are empowered to grant 
exemptions beyond the prescribed limit. Local 
education authorities are urged to fix the 
school holidays at times most suited to local 
agricultural needs. 

The regulations lay down conditions of em- 
ployment which govern both holiday and 
term-time work. A seven-hour day, 36-hour 
week and 4-hour spells are the maxima allowed 


with a break of at least one hour required at. 


the end of a spell. Wages at not less than 
the statutory rates must be paid. Suitable 
arrangements for supervision and transporta- 
tion of the children must be made. Medical 
certificates of fitness may be required by the 
local education authority. 

The Board of Education in a circular issued 
May 5 in connection with the regulations 
asked war agricultural executive committees 
to discourage the employment of children 
under 14 until all other sources of labour were 
exhausted. It suggested that they co-operate 
with local education authorities, women’s 
institutes and other local interests in setting 
up district committees to determine the needs 
of the farms, maintain contact with the 
schools and supervise the conditions of work. 

The circular suggested that children under 
14 should work half-days only and that an 
interval of at least 14 hours should be allowed 
between work and school. It also recom- 
mended that arrangements be made to pro- 
vide employed children with a midday meal 
at school canteens or British Restaurants. 


On April 20 a court of in- 
quiry appointed by the 
Minister of Labour under 
the Industrial Courts Act, 
1919, achieved a settlement 
of a dispute between the 
North Wales Mineworkers’ 
Association and the Point of Ayr Colliery 
which had led to a threat of a strike involving 


Strike Avoided 
in North Wales 
Coalfields as 
Union Achieves 
Recognition 


—- 
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8000 men in the North Wales coalfield. 
The colliery is the last one in the country 
where a company union survives after the 
general strike of 1926 and the difficulty arose 
in connection with the attempt of the Mine- 
workers’ Association to obtain recognition on 
equal terms with the company union. Matters 
came to a head when. after 47 miners had 
been discharged due to a temporary shut- 
down of part of the mine in December, only 
three members of the Association were re- 
instated. 

Strike notices to become operative in two 
weeks were given on March 29. Conciliators 
from the Mines Department effected a 
temporary settlement a few hours before these 
notices fell due. The Association agreed to 
withdraw the notices on condition that the 
company should meet its demand for recogni- 
tion, or failing that, that a court of inquiry 
should be set up, the recommendation of the 
court to be binding on both parties. 

‘The company’s proposals proved -unsatisfac- 
tory to the Association and as a result a court 
of inquiry consisting of Sir John Forster was 
appointed. At the end of the third day a 
settlement was reached on the following 
terms: (1) that contributions from members 
of the Association should be collected on the 
colliery premises in the usual trade union 
manner; (2) that complaints of members 
should be handled through the officials ‘of 
the Association; (3) that there should be no 
discrimination against members of the Asso- 
ciation; and (4) that the Association and the 
company union should have separate notice 
boards on the colliery premises and that 
neither should hold propaganda meetings on 
the premises. 


Profits and wages are being 


Control of controlled in Australia under 
Wages and the National Security 
. Profits in (Economic Organization) 
Australia Regulations which were 


issued under the National 


Security Act, 1939-1940, on February 19 and 


amended on February 24 and March 9. (See 
Lasour GazeTre, February, 1942, page 131). 
The regulations limit profits, control interest 
rates, prohibit certain transactions in real 
property and stocks and stabilize wages. 
Prices were already controlled under the 
National Security (Prices) Regulations, 
August 22, 1940, as amended, which replaced 
Regulations first issued shortly after the 
outbreak of war. The Economic Organization 
Regulations were submitted to a committee 
of the House of Representatives and as a 
result of its recommendations the sections 
relating to profits, interest rates and transfer 
of property were changed (amendment of 
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March 9). These sections now contain the 
following provisions: (1) Effective on a date 
to be fixed by a resolution of both Houses 
of Parliament but not to be earlier than 
July 1, profits will be limited to 4 per cent 
of capital. (2) Real property and _ stocks 
and debentures may not be sold or other- 
wise disposed of except by permission of the 
Government and the Government may fix the 
prices at which stocks and debentures may be 
sold. In this way, it is hoped to eliminate 
many forms of speculation and concentrate 
capital transfers on immediate war needs. 
(3) The Commonwealth Bank has power to 
fix interest rates except the rates paid by the 
Commonwealth. 


Another section stabilizes wages. No em- 
ployee, including a director of a company 
receiving remuneration of any kind, may be 
paid a rate different from that prescribed by 
any award, order or determination of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration or other arbitration authority 
which was in effect on February 10, or, if there 
is no such award, a rate different from that 
actually in effect on that date. However, 
employees who were already receiving a rate 
higher than that in an award will not suffer 
any reduction. No arbitration authority may 
alter any rate in effect on February 10 except 
to remove anomalies. Existing arbitration 
awards and agreements commonly provide 
for cost-of-living adjustments, and such adjust- 
ments are not interfered with by the present 
regulations. Increases resulting from promo- 
tions or from schemes whereby the em-- 
ployee’s wages advance periodically to a 
maximum also continue to be permitted. 

A further clause prohibits employers or 
employees from absenting themselves from 
work without reasonable cause, proof of which 
lies upon the absentee. 


The increasing absorption of 
Australian women into men’s jobs in 
Regulations on Australia has brought about 
Replacement of ithe regulation of the wages 
Men by Women of women replacing men 
in Industry and the removal of some 

of the restrictions to which 
the employment of women in factories has 
been subject in the past. Regulations on 
these matters were issued on March 25, 
1942, under the National Security Act, 
1939-1940.. These superseded preliminary — 
regulations, passed on March 2, which _ pro- 
vided, first, that any woman could be em- 
ployed in the factories of the Department of 
Munitions or Aircraft Production or, with the 
approval of the Director-General of Munitions 
or Aircraft Production, in other factories, on 
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any work customarily performed by men 
or which is normally reserved to men by 
agreement or by an award, order or deter- 
mination of any authority, and second, that 
such women would be subject to conditions 
respecting wages and other matters to be set 
forth in regulations and in the meantime to 
such wagés and conditions as the Ministers of 
Munitions and Aircraft Production might 
determine. - 


The new regulations repeat the provision 
about the employment of women in Govern- 
ment and other factories, and they further 
provide that notwithstanding any State law 
women may on the approval of the Minister 
of Labour, be employed in any factory en- 
gaged in war production. In the latter case 
their employment will be subject to such 
conditions of safety, health and welfare as 
the Minister may stipulate. 


The main purpose of the regulations, how- 
ever, is to set forth a policy regarding the 
employment of women on men’s work and 
especially regarding the wages they are to 
recelve, and to establish an administrative 
authority to put this policy into effect. The 
Minister of Labour may appoint a Women’s 
Employment Board, consisting of a chairman 
and one representative each of employers and 
employees. Any employer who. wishes to 
employ women on work for which a rate for 
men, but no rate for women, has been set 
by an industrial award, order, determination 
or agreement, must apply to the Board. The 
Board will determine whether women may 
be employed on the work in question, whether 
they should first be employed on probation, 
and what percentage of the men’s rate they 
should receive. In determining the wage rate 
the efficiency of women in performing the work 
‘will be taken into account, but in no case 
may the rate be less than 60 per cent nor more 
than 100 per cent of the men’s rate. Any 
woman who has been employed on men’s 
work may apply to the Board to have her rate 
determined, but in no case may the rate be 
reduced. When women are employed in the 
factories of the Departments of Munitions 
and Aircraft Production or in another factory 
with the approval of the Minister of either 
of these Departments, the secretary of the 
Department must notify the Board, and this 
notification will be treated as an application. 
Any rate established by the Board will be 
retroactive to the date on which the woman 
in question commenced work. A decision of 
the Board has the same effect in all respects 
as an award or order of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and 
supersedes any conflicting decision of any 
Commonwealth or State arbitration authority. 


The Chairman of the Board has the same 
authority as the Commonwealth Court in re- 
gard to summoning witnesses or taking evi- 
dence. 


Any establishment where women are re- 
placing men may be inspected by a representa- 
tive of the appropriate trade union, and in 
cases where women are employed on the 
approval of the Minister of Labour the 
Minister must first consult the union. 


On May 28, Mr. Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the 
U. S. War Man- power 
Commission, announced 
that one or more directives 
would shortly be issued to 
compel employers in war 
industries to hire new em- 
ployees only through, or with the approval 
of, the United States Employment Service 
and to force workers “to secure any new 
job requiring a critical skill through the 
United States Employment Service or in 
accordance with methods approved by it.” 

The Commission’s immediate objective, it 
was explained, is to stop “labour pirating” so 
as to help stabilize both labour and wages, but 
the overall objective, as indicated in a later 
statement issued by Mr. McNutt, is to 
insure the most efficient use of the nation’s 
civilian man-power in the prosecution of the 
war. 


In his second statement Mr. McNutt said 
that if employers failed to stop pirating 
workers from each other they would be re- 
ported to the government contracting and 
priorities agencies for “appropriate action,” 
and that if workers “refused to accept suit- 
able employment in a war industry without 
reasonable cause,” they would be reported to 
the Selective Service System “for consider- 
ation in connection with any request for 
deferment on occupational grounds.” 


Several labour organizations have protested 
the Commission’s plans, chiefly on the ground 
that they were announced without being passed 
upon by the labour members of the Manage- 
ment-Labour Policy Committee. 


Plan of 

U.S. War 
Man-power 
Commission to 
Stop ‘ Labour 
Pirating ”’ 


The results of a survey 
made by the United States 
Employment Service cover- 
ing 1,859 jobs in war plants 
and 987 in non-war plants, 
indicate that many women 
are successfully performing the duties of men 
in a wide variety of trades and industries. 
The results of this study have been published 
in a booklet entitled Occupations Suctable for 
Women. 


U.S. Survey 
of Occupations 
Suitable for 
Women 
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Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the United 
States War Man-power Commission, com- 
menting on the survey said that “women have 
shown that they can do, or learn to do, 
almost any kind of work. Thousands already 
are working in jobs which have customarily 
been filled by men and the development of 
our man-power mobilization program may re- 
quire a more general use of those who have 
the physical strength and other characteristics 
necessary to do the work.” 


A State law embodying the 


Equal Pay for principle of equal pay for 


Equal Work equal work done by men 
Law in and women was upheld in a 
Michigan recent court award in 

Michigan. The Court 


granted 29 women employed by General 
Motors Corporation a total of $55,690 repre- 
senting the difference between the hourly rate 
of 76 cents paid to women and the rate of 
97 cents received by men on the same work. 


The case arose under a law passed in 1931 
forbidding employers to discriminate between 
the sexes in the matter of wages. The validity 
of the law was upheld by the Michigan 
Supreme Court in passing on a preliminary 
decision in the present case and the United 
States Supreme Court refused a review. 


The emergency committee 


Meeting of of the International Labour 


Emergency and Organization, which was 
Reconstruction appointed by the Labour 
Committee Conference in New York 
of I. L.O. in last autumn to give effect to 
London resolutions on post-war 


emergency and reconstruc- 
tion held a meeting in London on April 23-25. 


According to a London Times report, its 
principal decision was to set up an interna- 
tional advisory committee of eminent men who 
will be chosen for their ability to frame social 
and political programs on the basis of research 
by economic and financial experts. Much in- 
formation is already in the possession of the 
I.L.0., and in the United Kingdom, as well as 
in other countries, there is active study of 
world conditions and of measures of recon- 
struction that will be necessary after the war, 
on the international as well as the national 
plane. 


The I.L.0. advisory committee will draw to- 
gether the results of this work and examine 
them as well as the policies that may develop 
from the standpoint of the social aims of the 
I.L.O. There is no suggestion that the I.L.O. 
should itself be responsible for the application 
of all these policies, though some would fall 
within its sphere, but that it should consis- 
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tently apply to all proposals the test of how 
far they will add to the well-being and standard 
of life of the masses of the people. The I.L.O. 
aims at beimg well equipped with factual 
knowledge and concrete proposals for taking its 
place in world reconstruction conferences and 
discussions. 


Shipowners and seamen 
from at least twelve of the 
United Nations met in 
London in the latter part 
of June to discuss war-time 
conditions as they affect 
merchant seamen. The meeting which brought 
them together was a session of the Joint Mari- 
time Commission of the International Labour | 
Office and included shipowners and seamen’s 
leaders from Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, India, Belgium, China, Free 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Sweden. 


Conference of 
I. L. O. Joint 
Maritime 
Commission 


The Joint Maritime Commission discussed 
questions affecting the life and well-being of 
seamen afloat and ashore, and had before 
it a series of documents prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office dealing with life-saving 
appliances, organization of welfare arrange- 
ments in ports, compensation for unemploy- 
ment and loss of effects due to torpedoing of 
ships, allowances for the families of seamen 
captured by the enemy, manning pools, etc. 


The Commission was set up by the I.L.0. 
over twenty years ago in order to secure the 
direct participation by shipowners and seamen 
in the framing of international regulations on 
conditions of employment of officers and men 
of the merchant navies of the world. The 
work of the Commission and of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference during the last 
twenty years has resulted in the adoption of 
16 international Conventions or Treaties (in 
addition to a number of Recommendations) 
which have been ratified by 39 countries. Some 
of these Conventions, e.g., one adopted in 1920 
on unemployment indemnities in case of 
shipwreck, have proved of inestimable value 
to seamen under war conditions. 


Canada has ratified six of these Treaties. 
The part of the International Seamen’s Code 
that the Dominion Government has _ thus 
agreed to apply covers the following provi- 
sions: prohibition of employment on vessels 
of children under fourteen; payment of 
unemployment indemnities to shipwrecked 
sailors; fixing at eighteen the minimum age of 
trimmers or stokers; examination of physical 
fitness of seafarers under eighteen; supervision 
and enforcement of seamen’s articles of agree- 
ment; and, lastly, marking of the weight on 
heavy packages transported by water. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


]X the month of May nine applications 

for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provis- 
ions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of La- 
bour, as follows:— 

1. From employees in the Electric Light 
and Power Department of the City of 
Calgary, Alta., members of Local 348, Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. . 


The dispute, which had arisen out of the 
employees’ request for the payment of war- 
time cost-of-living bonuses or equivalent in- 
creases in basic wage rates, was said to affect 
64 workers directly and 350 indirectly. Owing 
to the fact that the Province of Alberta had 
repealed its enabling legislation, the provis- 
ions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were not applicable to the dispute and 
a board could not be established. 


2. From employees in the Ordnance Plant 
of the Dominion Bridge Company, Limited, 
Burnaby, B.C., members of Local 2655, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. The dis- 
pute, which had arisen out of the employees’ 
request for union recognition and a collective 
bargaining agreement providing for increased 
wages, changes in classifications of labour and 
in hours of work and improved working con- 
ditions, was said to affect 425 workers directly 
and 460 indirectly. 


3. From the Wabash Railroad Company. 
The dispute, affecting engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors and brakemen in the company’s 
employ in Canada, members of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive firemen and Enginemen, 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, was said 
to have arisen out of a disagreement as to 
the disposition of differences between the 
company and its Canadian employees which 
are found to be incapable of settlement by 
means of the grievance procedure embodied 
in existing agreements ‘between the parties 
concerned. Approximately 250 workers were 
said to be directly affected and 500 indirectly. 


4. From employees of Brunner Mond, 
Canada, Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., members 
of Local 89, United Automobile Workers of 
America. The dispute, which had arisen out 
of the employees’ request for union recogni- 
tion and a collective agreement, was said to 
affect 480 workers directly. 


5. From employees of the Dominion Wire, 
Rope and Cable Company, Limited, Lachine, 
P.Q., members of Lodge 1288, International 


Association of Machinists. The dispute, which 
had arisen out of the employees’ request for 
union recognition and a new collective agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, holidays 
with pay, changes in hours of work and 
improved working conditions, was said to 
affect 115 workers directly. 


6. From employees of the Distillers Cor- 
poration, Limited, Ville Lasalle, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the Federation of Commercial and 
Industrial Employees. Approximately 300 
employees were said to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which had arisen out of their 
request for union recognition, changes in 
classifications, seniority rights, grievance pro- 
cedure, wage adjustments, wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses, payment for overtime and for 
work performed on legal holidays, and the 
cessation by the employing company of 
alleged unfair labour practices. 


7. From employees cf McLennan Foundry 
and Machine Works, Limited, Campbellton, 
N.B., members of Lodge 1456, International 
Association of Machinists. The dispute, arising 
out of the employees’ request for union 
recognition was said to affect 128 workers 
directly. 


8. From employees of West Coast Ship- 
builders, Vancouver, B.C., members of Local 
1, Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada. The dispute, which had arisen 
out of the employees’ request for a closed 
shop union agreement, was said to affect 1,400 


‘workers directly and 6,500 indirectly. 


9. From employees of the Quebec Asbestos 
Corporation, Limited, East Broughton, P.Q., 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Asbestos Workers of East Broughton. The 
dispute, which had arisen out of the em- 
ployees’ request for union recognition and a 
collective agreement providing for increased 
wages and the payment of wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses, was said to affect 1380 workers 
directly. 

Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month of May the Minister of 
Labour completed the constitution of the 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in April to deal with disputes involving 
the McCord Radiator and Manufacturing 
Company, Gar Wood Industries of Canada, 
Limited, the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, and the Canadian 
Steel Corporation, Limited, and their respec- 
tive employees, members of Local 195, United 
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Automobile Workers of America (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1942, pages 513-514). The 
personnel of each of the boards is as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. J. Gordon, Windsor, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. Drummond Wren, 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. W. H. Furlong, K.C., also 
of Windsor, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer. 

The constitution of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established in April 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Car and Foundry Company, Limited, and 
employees in its Turcot Works, Montreal, 
members of Lodge 712, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (Lasour Gazerre, May, 
1942, page 514), was completed during the 
month of May. The personnel of the board 
is as follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Paul Mercier, Chief Justice of the Circuit 
Court of Montreal, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. James Somerville, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and 
Mr. D. A. Paterson, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. All three reside in 
Montreal. 


Dispute Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner 


On May 30 Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, was authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the 
dismissal of certain employees of Viau and 
Son, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., allegedly on 
account of their membership in the Inter- 
national Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America. 


Report of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner 


On May 20 a report was received from 
Mr. Louis Fine, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between the Consumers’ Gas Company 
of Toronto, and its employees, members of 
Local 12291, District 50, United Mine Workers 
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of America, which had arisen out of the alleged 
unjust dismissal of a union member (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1942, page 513). The Com- 
missioner persuaded both parties to bind them- 
selves in advance to accept his decision as 
arbitrator, and the employees withdrew their 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. As arbi- 
trator, Mr. Fine ruled that the company, on 
grounds of clemency, should reinstate the dis- 
missed workman in his former employment 
without loss of seniority, but without retro- 
active pay. 


Other Settlement 


The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Gregg Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
its employees (Lasour Gazerre, November, - 
1941, page 1342) was withdrawn during the 
month of May. Since the principal matters 
in dispute had reference to the employees’ 
earnings, the question was referred to the 
Manitoba Regional War Labour Board for 
decision. 


Other Applications Rejected 


The Minister of Labour has decided against 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the Coal Valley Mining Company, 
Limited, Coal Valley, Alta., and certain of its 
employees, members of a trusteeship (LaBour 
Gazette, April, 1942, page 391). The appli- 
cation did not meet the requirements of the 
statute in certain respects. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation re- 
ceived in April from certain beef butchers in 
the employ of Canada Packers, Limited, 
Montreal (Lasour Gazette, May, 1942, page 
513), did not meet the requirements of the 
statute in certain respects. An officer of the 
Department of Labour subsequently ascer- 


‘tained that the employees concerned, who 


were said to have been discharged following 
their refusal to work overtime at regular rates 
of pay, had obtained employment elsewhere. 


Report. of Board in Dispute between Sorg Pulp Company, Limited, 
Port Mellon, B.C., and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Sorg Pulp Company, Limited, Port Mellon, 
B.C., and its employees, members of Local 
297, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers (Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1942. page 514) has submitted 
its findings to the Minister of Labour. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. O- Wilson, Ashcroft, 


B.C., chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; Mr. 
Percy R. Bengough, Vancouver, BQC., 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Brigadier General J. A. Clark, 
K.C., also of Vancouver, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Bengough. A minority re- 
port was presented by General Clark. 
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The texts of the board’s report and General 
Clark’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of: Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Dispute between Sorg Pulp Company, 
Limited, and its employees employed at 
the plant at Port Mellon, B.C., members 
in good standing of Local No. 297 of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. 


Matters IN Dispute REFERRED TO THE BOARD 


1. The refusal of the Company to recognize 
and deal with the above-described Union as 
the agency of the employees of the Company 
‘at Port Mellon for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. 

2. General conditions around the plant and 
townsite. 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by you was composed of 
Brig. Gen. J. A. Clark, nominated by the 
employer; Percy R. Bengough, nominated by 
the Union, and His Honour Judge J. O. 
Wilson, chairman, agreed upon by the other 
nominees. 

2. The Board held sittings as follows:— 


At Vancouver, April 23rd and 24th; 

At Port Mellon, May 4th, 5th and 6th; 

At Vancouver, May 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 14th and 15th. 

3. The Company was represented by Mr. 
R. H. Tupper; the Union by Mr. Killen. 


4. Verbal and documentary evidence was 
submitted by both parties. Spoken and 
written arguments were delivered. 

5. The Company operates at Port Mellon 
a mill producing sulphate (kraft) pulp. It 
acquired this mill, as a going concern, in 
July, 1941. The Union was organized at 
about the same time. While, as above said, 
the mill was a going concern, it was an 
inefficient production plant and large expendi- 
tures have been incurred for its rehabilita- 
tion and improvement. Even larger expendi- 
tures are planned by the Company and a 
general scheme of development is under 
way. 

6. Port Mellon is what is known as a 
“company town”. The majority of the em- 
ployees live, if bachelors, in Company bunk- 
houses, and, if married, in houses owned by 
the Company and rented to the employees. 


7. The Union commenced organization at 
Port Mellon practically contemporaneously 
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with the acquisition of the plant by the 
Company. On March’3 the Union had a 
membership of 200, a substantial majority of 
the Company’s employees. On May 5, when 
this Board sat at Port Mellon, the Union 
had 125 members in good standing. The 
number of persons employed by the Com- 
pany and eligible for Union membership on 
that date was 230. In addition, the Company 
employs 27 other persons, members of the 
office and supervising staff, not eligible for 
Union membership. 


8. The Company’s product, sulphate pulp, 
is dried and baled and sent to a factory in 
Ohio, owned by the same principals who own 
the Port Mellon plant, for manufacture into 
paper. 

9. There was considerable evidence pre- 
sented as to the second matter referred to 
the Board, viz., general conditions around the 
plant and townsite, and the Board inspected 
the plant and townsite. Unsatisfactory con- 
ditions were found as follows:— 


(a) Showers and toilets are required in 
the recovery room in the plant. 
(b) The older bunkhouses are unsatisfac- 

tory and should be replaced. 

(c) Some of the married quarters are un- 
satisfactory and should be replaced. 
(d) There is a general untidiness and lack 
of sanitation about the plant and the 

townsite. 


10. The Company has made and is carrying 
on a steady improvement in these conditions, 
and is faced with considerable difficulty in 
getting materials and labour for these pur- 
poses. The general slovenliness and lack of 
sanitation referred to are not altogether the 
fault of the Company, the employees being 
just as much to blame. Representatives of 
the Union and the Company agreed that their 
differences about conditions were subsidiary 
to the question of union recognition, and that 
once the air was cleared by a settlement of 
that question, their differences as to condi- 
tions at the plant and townsite could probably 
be cleared up. The Board, therefore, in this 
connection recommends only that the Com- 
pany should use the utmost ‘diligence in 
rectifying the conditions above noted, and that 
the employees should co-operate by taking a 
greater interest in the maintenance and 
sanitation of the premises occupied by them. 


11. The Union has, since July, 1941, sought 
recognition by the Company as the repre- 
sentative of the employees, for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. There have been 
numerous meetings between representatives of 
the Company and the Union. However, the 
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parties have beeen for some time at arm’s 
length in that the Company while willing to 
treat with committees simply as employees, re- 
fused to treat with them as representatives of 
the Union. The employee committees, on the 
other hand, refused to discuss their differences 
with the Company’s representatives unless 
they were recognized as representatives of the 
Union. The result has been a practical 
stalemate in all proper management-worker 
relationship, resulting in a general bad feeling 
at the plant. 


12. Before the’ Board, representatives of 
both the Company and the employees agreed 
that the logical consequence of recognition 
of the Union as the agency of the employees 
for the purpose of collective bargaining 
would be a foregathering of the parties for 
the purpose of executing a written contract 
covering their relations. The Company 
strongly objects to being compelled to 
execute such a contract. 


13. The Company raised, but did not 
strongly press, some specific reasons for 
opposing union recognition. The Union was 
objected to as being a member of an inter- 
national organization, controlled from the 
United States. Evidence was given purport- 
ing to show that the Company, operating 
under a financial handicap as compared with 
other British Columbia pulp companies, could 
not bear the added financial burden which 
might be created by the imposition of Union 
working conditions. It was also argued that, 
since the Regional War Labour Board had 
assumed control of wages and working hours, 
there were no essential management-worker 
relations to be regulated by a Union con- 
tract. However, the main contention of this 
Company was that in the absence of direct 
statutory authority it should not be required 
to negotiate and contract with a Union against 
its will. The deliberations of the Board there- 
' after were, therefore, on the general principle 
involved rather than on the particular situation 
at Port Mellon. 


14. It appears that the International Union 
of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
of which Union No. 297 is a local branch, 
has contracts with 80 per cent of Canadian 
pulp and paper mills. It also has contracts 
with two pulp and paper mills in British 
Columbia employing the greater number of 
persons in this province engaged in that 
business. 

15. The Board, having in mind the prin- 
ciples set out in P.C. 2685, and having read 
with approval the principles enunciated in 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation re Great Lakes Shipping Com- 
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panies, as reported at page 95 of the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1941, recommends that 
the Company recognize the Union as the repre- 
sentative of the employees for the purpose of 
collective bargaining, and enter into nego- 
tiations with a view to concluding a written 
contract. 


16. The Board has seen a copy of the form 
of contract submitted by the Union to the 
Company for execution. The Board recom- 
mends that the initial contract concluded 
between the Union and the Company should 
not include paragraph 3 of Section 2, requiring 
the Company to discharge persons who drop 
their membership in the Union. 


17. The representative of the Company, 
at the conclusion of the hearing of evidence, 
argued that the Board had no right to make 
a recommendation in regard to union recogni- 
tion. His ground for this contention was that 
the matter of union recognition was not a 
“dispute” within the meaning of Section 2 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
contention was rejected by the Board, General 
Clark dissenting. 

18. General Clark also dissents on the ques- 
tion of union recognition and will file a 
minority report. 

19. Efforts were made at conciliation 
throughout the sittings, but the parties were 
so wholly at variance on the question of 
union recognition that no agreement could 
be reached. Despite this fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion, the whole proceedings were 
conducted on a high plane and _ without 
acrimony, and it is hoped this attitude will 


continue in future relations between the 
Company and the Union. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) J. O. Wilson, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Percy R. Bengough, 


Member. 
Vancouver, B.C., ; 
May 15, 1942. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Report of Brigadier General J. A. Clark re 
dispute between Sorg Pulp Company, 
Limited, and its employees 


I have had an opportunity of perusing the 
report of the chairman, His Honour Judge 
J. O. Wilson, and Mr. Percy Bengough. I 
find myself in disagreement with certain 
portions of the report. 
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Paragraph 9 of the majority report would 
indicate that there was a dispute regarding 
showers and toilets, bunk-houses, married 
quarters and sanitation. It is true that these 
conditions were referred to in evidence and 
observed by the Board, but there was no 
dispute with regard to them. 

In his opening address Mr. Killen, repre- 
senting the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers, 
stated that union recognition was the issue 
to be considered by this Board. In a written 
brief submitted after the evidence was con- 
cluded Mr. Killen stated :— 


“The issue to be acted upon by the Board 
is whether or not the Sorg Pulp Company 
should recognize the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers as the agency representing the com- 
pany’s employees for the purpose of collective 
bargaining.” 

The Sorg Pulp Company did not submit 
any other problem for the consideration of 
the Board. Thus the issue is a simple one, 
viz.: Is this Board prepared to recommend 
union recognition by the Company, same to 
be implemented by an agreement reduced to 
writing covering the terms of recognition? I 
refer to an agreement reduced to writing 
advisedly, because the union representative 
stated frankly that an agreement is expected. 

The Company has been aware of the 
existence of the Union in its plant, has 
placed no obstacle in the way of its organi- 
zation, and has permitted it to function free 
from any control by the management. Mr. 
Turner, the managing director of the Com- 
pany, stated that he has negotiated without 

. objection with officers of the Union, and it 
is common ground that Mr. Killen, the 
Union representative, has spent considerable 
-time during the past nine months at Vaneouver 
and Port Mellon negotiating with officials 
of the Company. He admits that he has had 
most courteous treatment from the Company 
at all times. Thus it is apparent that if the 
men wish to be represented by officers of the 
Union in their negotiations with the manage- 
ment, they may select officers of the Union 
for that purpose and in my opinion the 
management must deal with them. A mis- 
understanding has existed in the past due 
to the fact that the representatives have 
been selected by the Union as distinguished 
from the general body of employees, and 
the management, having declined to recog- 
nize the Union, refused to treat with the 
Union appointees as representatives of the 
employees. This difficulty will be overcome 
the moment the employees make the selection. 
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The Union is not satisfied with this pros- 
pect. It insists upon recognition and a 
written contract. In my judgment, the issue 
of union recognition taken as the sole question 
for consideration is not capable of being 
determined by this Board. The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act makes no provision 
for arbitration on this subject. The Act 
permits an arbitration on disputes affecting 
work done, or to be done, or as to the 
privileges, rights and duties of employer or 
employees, wages, hours of employment, sex, 
age, qualification or status of employees, 
conditions of employment, the employment of 
children, the dismissal of or refusal to employ 
any particular person or persons, the inter- 
pretation of an agreement and a number of 
other matters, none of which is in point in 
this arbitration.* 

The question of union recognition is not 
referred to as a subject matter of “dispute”, 
nor is it included by inference in any of the 
subjects referred to. At first blush one might 
suggest that it is embraced under the heading 
“privileges”. That, however, is quickly dis- 
posed of when it is recalled that the privilege 
of the employees to organize has been recog- 
nized and organization has proceeded freely 
without interference by the company. The Act 
also recognizes that the employer has priv- 
ileges. One of these is- liberty of contract, 
that is, the right to say with whom he will 
make agreements. That right is not taken 
away by this Act and it is a fair deduction 
that parliament intended to preserve the 
hberty of the subject because had it made 
union recognition the subject matter of a 
“dispute” it would involve interference with 
the liberty enjoyed by a free people for cen- 
turies past of exercising their own judgment 
with regard to parties with whom they will 
make agreements. 

I do not suggest that union recognition 
cannot be considered by a Board constituted 
under the Act. If there are matters in dispute 
such as wages, hours of work, conditions of 
employment, employment of children, or the 
interpretation of an agreement, and the Board 
concluded that the only practical way of 
resolving the dispute was by recognition of a 
union, it would be justified (as in the case of 
the Great Lakes Shipping Companies) in so 
recommending, but when parties agree, as in 
this instance, that the only question at issue 
is union recognition, then they admit that 





*Editor’s Note.—It is the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown that the question of union recognition is 
a matter affecting the privileges, rights and duties of 
employers or employees, that a dispute as to union 
recognition is a ‘‘dispute’’ within the meaning of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and that a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation can properly be estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute in which the question of 
union recognition is the sole matter at issue. 
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there is no dispute capable of being dealt with 
under the terms of the Act. 

Reference has been made to the fact that 
the submission to this Board states:— 


“The primary cause of this dispute is the 
refusal of the company to recognize and deal 
with . . . the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers as 
the agency representing their employees.” 


It has been argued that the Minister having 
constituted the Board, it is bound by his 
decision and must proceed to determine the 
question of union recognition. It is true that 
these words appear in the submission, but they 
are the words used by the Union in its applica- 
tion for the appointment of a Board. These 
words alone would not justify the Minister 
in appointing the Board. The further state- 
ment by the Union in its application that 
“there are other miscellaneous matters . 
including general conditions around the plant 
and townsite which are a current cause of 
dispute” did justify the appointment of the 
Board. The Board having heard no evidence 
of a dispute regarding “general conditions 
around the plant and townsite” is obliged, 
in my opinion, to conclude that there is no 
dispute before it. 

I have not overlooked the provision of 
Section 7 of the statute to the effect that the 


_ decision of the Minister as to the granting 


of a Board is final and when granted shall 
be deemed to be authorized in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act. I have no 
doubt that the Board is properly authorized 
and constituted. I do not suggest that the 
Minister was in error in granting it. He was 
justified in so doing by the allegation that 
conditions around the plant were a current 
cause of dispute. 

The action of the Minister in constituting 
the Board has not given it power to determine 
a dispute other than those recited in Section 
2(d) of the Act. He has no power to do so. 
He is obliged to obey the law as is His 
Majesty’s most humble subject. He cannot 
add to or detract from his powers. The fact 
that the proceedings of the Board are not 
subject to challenge and cannot be reviewed 
by a Court accentuates the duty and obliga- 
tion of the Board to act within the powers 
given it by Parliament. 

Even assuming that the Board has power 
to consider the question of union recognition 
as the sole question of dispute, I would refuse 
the application because I believe that no 
person should be obliged to enter into a con- 
tract against his will unless the law requires 
him to do so. Parliament has refrained from 
requiring employers and employees to enter 
into written agreements or to contract regard- 


ing the subject matters dealt with by the 
Act. If union recognition is justified in this 
particular case, involving as it does the sole 
issue between the parties, it becomes impos- 
sivle to conceive of a case in which it should 
be refused. The question as to whether union 
recognition should be granted whenever 
demanded is a question of policy to be 
determined by Parliament. 

The only effective method of improving 
conditions at Port Mellon in my opinion is 
to create and develop a spirit of co-operation 
and mutual goodwill between employer and 
employees. There are conditions which re- 
quire improvement. They were observed by 
the Board and are admitted by the Company. 
These improvements can be expedited and 
should be expedited. I am strongly of opinion, 
however, that the desired results will not 
come through a recommendation of this 
Board which is in effect compulsion and inter- 
ference with liberties enjoyed by free men 
generally. 

It should be noted that compulsion and 
interference is not confined to the Company. 
It will extend to the employee as well. For 
example, the agreement submitted by the 
Union to the Company contains the follow- 
ing clause: 

“Any employee who is now a member in 
good standing or who becomes or is re- 
instated as a member of the Signatory Union 
shall as a condition of continued employ- 
ment maintain such membership in good stand- 
ing throughout the term of this Agreement, 
subject to such procedure as may be 
mutually satisfactory to the International 
President of the Signatory Union and the 
Resident Manager.” 


True, the Chairman and Mr. Bengough 
do not recommend inclusion of that clause 
in the initial contract. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that sucha clause will be the constant aim 
of the Union. Without it, and with wages 
and hours of work beyond the control of the 
parties, it is difficult to visualize what is left 
as the possible subject matter of a written 
agreement. 

In the light of this, f am doubly convinced 
that the employer will be well advised to 
meet the representatives selected by the em- 
ployees on all reasonable occasions and that 
the interests of the employees will be best 
served by dropping the idea of compulsion 
in securing a signed agreement, the adoption 
of a Co-operative spirit and the selection of 
the best possible representatives to conduct 
their negotiations. 


(Sgd.) J. A. Clark. 
Vancouver, B.C., 
May 15, 1942. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


| ake a a have been received of six 
cases heard recently by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1941, page 236, and in previous issues, 
and the seventh report of the proceedings 
of the Board covering the period from Octo- 
ber 1, 1936, to September 30, 1939, was 
recently issued as Bulletin No. 14 in the 
Industrial Relations Series published by the 
Department of Labour. 


The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war of 
1914-18. It has power to determine all differ- 
ences arising between the railway companies 
and the members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case Ne. 495—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.—This case dealt with 
the claim of a trainman for time lost on 
account of being held out of service following 
the investigation of an alleged infraction of 
General. Train and Interlocking Rule 104 
which provides that: “Except where switch 
tenders are stationed, conductors are respon- 
sible for the position of all switches used by 
them and their trainmen. This will not 
relieve trainmen of responsibility for the 
proper position of switches used by their 
train.” 

The employees contended that under the 
rule “conductors are responsible for the posi- 
tion of the switches used by them, and their 


trainmen; the rule further provides that this - 


will not relieve trainmen of their responsibility 
for the proper position of switches used by 
their train, which in this particular case we 
contend the head-end trainman was respon- 


sible for, and under the rule, the first sentence 
is mandatory so far as the conductor is 
concerned; he is being paid a higher rate 
of pay to supervise all switching, to see that 
all cars set out at intermediate points are 
properly secured, derails replaced, and all 
switches lined for their normal positions, 
therefore it was his duty as conductor to 
check the position of the switch used by his 
head-end trainman, especially in this case 
where the switching was performed 50 car- 
lengths away from the switch used by one 
of his trainmen.” 

The employees further claim that “in this 
particular case the conductor and the train- 
man were not responsible for the head-end 
trainman leaving the switch open, or for it 
being run through; that responsibility rests 
with the head-end trainman and the engine 
crew; we do, however, admit the conductor, 
under Rule 104, was the man responsible for 
checking the position of that switch when 
passing over it in pulling out of the yard, for 
which the conductor was given thirty (30) 
demerit marks. 

“We also contend the rule does not provide 
or contemplate dividing the responsibility of 
the conductor with the rear-end trainman on 
a 30-20 basis in the case described.” 

The employees further contended that the 
trainman was held off and caused to lose time 
unnecessarily, “which is not in keeping with 
the note under Article 10 of the Trainmen’s 
Schedule.” 

The Company claimed that the literal appli- 
cation of Rule 104 in connection with the 
Innisfail occurrence in so far as the claimant 
trainman was concerned required him to 
observe and check the position of the switch 
as his train passed over it. The Company 
quoted from the investigation evidence to the 
effect that the trainman stated that he did not 
look south after taking up his position and 
that he could not say how the north switch 
at Innisfail was lined or “what position the 
target was in.” 

Representatives of the parties appeared be- 
fore the Board and _ presented additional 
evidence and information orally. 

The Board’s decision was that the circum- 
stances in the case didi not warrant the claim- 
ant trainman being held off-duty with a 
consequent loss of 307 miles, and sustained the 
claim of the employees to the extent of the 
payment to the trainman for the time lost. 

Case No. 496—The Canadian National 
Railways (Atlantic Region) and the Order 
of Railroad Telegrapers.— Controversy re- 
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specting the appointment of a Ticket Clerk 
at Sussex, N.B. 

On December 6, 1940, it was necessary to 
create a new position of Ticket Clerk working 
under the supervision of the Agent at Sussex, 
N.B., and an employee carried on the seniority 
list of an organization other than the Order of 
Railroda Telegraphers was assigned to the 
position. 

The employees contended that in accordance 
with the provisions of the Schedule of Rules 
and Wages for Telegraphers and Assistants, 
Atlantic and Central Regions, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, this position should have been 
filled by an employee from the seniority list of 
the Telegraphers, Moncton Division. 

The Company contended that the schedule 
agreement had not been violated and that it 
was the company’s privilege in the case 


concerned to appoint a man belonging to 


the Clerks and Other Classes of Employees 
seniority group as the work to be performed 
at Sussex was similar to that carried out in 
the same capacity at many other stations. 

Oral evidence was presented to the Board 
by both parties to the dispute in support of 
their respective contentions. 

The Board’s decision sustained the em- 
ployees’ contention. 


Case No. 497—The Canadian Pacific 
Railway (Western Lines) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of. Railroad Trainmen.—Controversy 
with regard to the application of Article 6, 
Clause (c) of the Conductors’ and Trainmen’s 
Schedule relative to the tonnage handled east- 
bound from Field, B.C. 

In the joint statement of facts it was shown 
that unassigned crews are required to handle 
tonnage Field to Lake Louise which is a 
helper district, in excess of the tonnage one 
single engine of the same class can bring to 


the foot of the grade. 


The employees contended that the general 
application of Article 6, and the letter and 
example embodied in the Schedule under date 
of October 3, 1913, had been violated out of 
Field, B.C. 

The Company contended that the tonnage 
handled by a locomotive eastbound into Field 
from the British Columbia District does not 
in any way govern the tonnage that can or 
should be handled east on the Laggan Sub- 
division; that Article 6, and the letter and 
example under date of October 3, 1913, apply 
to intermediate points on a Subdivision to 
trains en route, and not to trains leaving a 
terminal; and that the Company has the right 
to handle with assisting engines the tonnage 
the road engine can handle eastbound from 
Stephen over the Laggan Subdivision. ~ 

In the Board’s decision, the claim of the 
employees was not sustained. 
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Case No. 498—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and The Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.—This case concerned 
the claim of a conductor and crew for minimum 
day in through freight service, in addition to 
miles made in unassigned work train service. 

The mileage claimed by the crew following 
a service out of Hanna to Munson and return, 
was reduced 53 miles because of payment on 
the basis of through freight rates and condi- 
tions for the entire trip, with work en route, 
the difference being due to only actual mile- 
age paid on the return movement Munson to 
Hanna, 41:1 miles and 6 miles preparatory 
time allowed which was not claimed by the 
crew. The employees contended that a mini- 
mum day in through freight service should 
be allowed, in addition to mileage and/or hours 
made in unassigned work train service, in 
accordance with schedule provisions. 

The Railways claimed that where an un- 
assigned crew ordered for a work extra is 
called upon to handle revenue loads in addi- 
tion to performing work service they have 
claimed, it has been the practice to pay for 
such service on the basis of through freight 
rates and conditions for the entire trip, with 
work en route. 

Representatives of the Railways and em- 
ployees appeared before the Board and pre- 





‘sented additional oral evidence in support of 


their respective contentions. 
The Board sustained the claim of the 
employees. 


Case 499—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and The Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.—Controversy regarding 
application of Article 5, Conductors’ Schedule, 
and Article 5, Rule 6 Trainmen’s Schedule— 
“Deadheading”. 

In this case, the employees stated that the 
crew deadheading submitted a deadhead ticket 
covering miles made by working crew, except 
preparatory time and time at final destination 
terminal. Claim was reduced from 161 to 131 
miles. Time deducted from deadhead crew 
was earned and paid working crew account 
being used in switching service at Saskatoon 
Terminal, an intermediate terminal for crews 
employed on the Asquith Subdivision. 


The employees contended that the excep- 
tions mentioned in the ruling following 
Article 5, Rule 5, Conductors’ Schedule, and 
Article 5, Rule 6, Trainmen’s Schedule, are 
not applicable in this instance, as they 
specifically refer to initial and final terminal 
payments. It was therefore claimed that any 
time or miles earned or paid working crew 
after time set for departure of train on which 
the deadhead crew are to travel, until arrival 
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at final destination, should be paid crew dead- 
heading. 

The Railways contended that Schedule Rules 
do not provide for switching, or work en route, 
accruing to the deadhead crew, where any 
such payments are earned by the working 
crew, and it was therefore requested that the 
claim be declined. 

The Board’s decision sustained the claim of 
the employees. 


Case No. 500—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.—This case dealt with 
the controversy respecting payment to a con- 
ductor of a minimum day or 100 miles for 
“deadheading”’. 

On October 9, 1941, the claimant conductor 
“deadheaded” on a passenger train from Mel- 
fort to Prince Alberti, returning from relieving 


Survey of Conditions in New York 
Wage 


The Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage of the New York Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently made a study of 
the operation of the 1988 minimum wage 
order covering laundries in the State. The 
investigation revealed that hours in the in- 


dustry have been regularized and that there. 


has been an upward trend in wages for all 
types of laundry workers since the order 
was made. This trend was _ particularly 
significant because it was contrary to the 
current trend of wages in many other indus- 
tries employing a substantial number of 
women. The report points out that “the fear 
that the minimum wage might tend to become 
the maximum has not materialized.” 

The significant feature of the laundry order 
was not the setting of a minimum hourly 
rate of 35 cents in cities with a population 
over 18,000, but the provision that a minimum 
weekly wage of $14 must be paid to all persons 
who worked 40 hours or less. Payment at the 
rate of time and one-half for hours over 45 
a week was also required. The effect of these 
provisions was to stabilize the work-week of 
laundry workers. 

In establishments where long hours had 
previously been the custom, adjustment was 
most frequently made by reducing the hours of 
_ the women workers so as to avoid the payment 
of overtime rates. In some instances, this 
arrangement made it necessary for the laundry 
to hire additional workers. In establishments 
where women had not been given a full week 
of employment prior to the Order, the adjust- 
ment most commonly followed was the shifting 


of workers from one occupation to another, 
thereby increasing the number of hours worked. 


It was also found necessary to educate the 
public away from the traditional idea that 


an assigned way freight conductor who was 
unfit for duty, for which trip he claimed 100 
miles at passenger rate. He was paid 62 miles 
at passenger rate, this being the actual mile- 
age from Melfort to Prince Albert. 

The employees contended that the Company 
calling a conductor or trainman to “deadhead” 
is requiring service and the employee should 
be paid on the basis of a minimum day or 
100 miles. 

The Railways claimed that deadheading 
should be paid on the basis of actual miles 
travelled, regardless of whether or not the 
deadheading is coupled with service performed 
the same day or less than 100 miles. The 
Company further pointed out that the con- 
ductor was paid on this basis and therefore 
requested that the employees claim be denied. 


The Board’s decision denied the claim of 
the employees. 


State Laundries following Minimum 


Order 


Monday was washday and thus spread the 
work over the whole week. On the subject 
of hours the report concluded that “the 
Order....resulted in an increase in the pro- 
portion of women whose working hours 
averaged between 40 and 45 per week and a 
decline in the proportion of women with 
excessively short and excessively long hours.” 
Moreover there was the additional advantage 
of increased efficiency in running the plant 
regularly instead of intermittently. 

The effect of the Order on earnings was also 
significant. 

The study showed that in 1937-38 the 
“average” woman earned $13.98 a week . . . 
In 1939-40 her average earnings amounted to 
$15.15, an increase of 8 per cent. . Both the 
women with low earnings and those whose 
earnings were relatively high had more money 
in their pay envelopes “following the promulga- 

tion of the Order. 

Average annual earnings also increased from 
$726.87 in 1937-38 to $787.42 in 1989-40. The 
report stressed the fact that “not only were 
the women in each size and type of laundry 
in the lower income brackets favourably 
affected by the order, but the women in these 
laundries who were receiving more than the 
minimum wage also received an increase.” 
This point was illustrated by an analysis of 
the increase in earnings for each occupation 
in the laundry industry. All demonstrated the 
upward trend, but it was less pronounced for 
the two highest paid occupations—supervisor 
and mender. 

The Order “resulted in greater employment 
for the regular women workers” but there 
was a “slight decrease in the number of 
workers employed in the industry.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1942 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for May, 1942, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of . employees | man work- 
disputes | involved ing days 
“A el oe 32 6, 904 18,047 
/.\o) stl Eo LS pa ee 17 6, 838 20, 403 
a et OSs ous, was 34 5,975 22,397 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
. more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
-month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While there was a considerable increase in 
the number of disputes during May over the 
preceding month, the increase in the number 
of workers involved was slight and there was 
an appreciable decrease in time loss, many of 
the strikes being terminated in a short time. 
The important disputes involved coal miners 
at Florence and Sydney Mines, N.S., meat 
packing workers at Kitchener, Ont., and bank 
clerks at Montreal, P.Q. In April the impor- 
tant disputes involved coal miners at Florence 
and Joggins, N.S., machinists at Trenton, NS., 
and bakers at Montreal, P.Q. 

In May, 1941, most of the time loss was due 
‘to strikes of steel rolling mill workers at 
Montreal, P.Q., metal products factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont., and coal miners at Sydney 
Mines, N.'S., and Minto, N.B. 

Four disputes, involving 936 workers, were 
carried over from April and 28 commenced 
during May. Of these 32 disputes 27 were 
terminated during the month. Six resulted in 
favour of the employer, five in favour of the 
workers, two in compromise settlements, while 
14 were indefinite. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were five strikes or lockouts 
reported as in progress, namely: beverage plant 
workers, Toronto, Ont., meat packing workers, 
Kitchener, Ont., paper mill workers, Mont 
Rolland, P.Q., steel factory workers, Windsor, 
Ont., and plumbers and steamfitters, Kitchener, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, nor 


does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Such disputes are listed in this 
paragraph for a period up to one year after 
their removal from the table of current strikes. 
Information is available as to three disputes 
of this nature, namely: truck drivers and 
helpers, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 7, 1941, to Dec. 31, 
1941, one employer; biscuit and candy workers, 
Vancouver, B.C., March 10, 1942, to April 14, 
1942, one employer; bakers, etc., Montreal, 
P.Q.,) Mareht®'8, 0042) to “Aprile Toc tat 
11 employers. 


A minor dispute involved nine employees in 
a meat packing plant at Winnipeg in a stop- 
page of work for two hours on May 2, when a 
foreman resigned owing to an altercation over 
a vote as to union recognition. Work was 
resumed when the foreman was re-engaged. 


A minor dispute involved six shipping pier 
workers for coal mines at North Sydney for 
six hours on May 7, the men having demanded 
the employment of two additional workers. 
The mines being on strike the shipping crew 
was reduced. 


A minor dispute involved 18 truck drivers on 
a construction job at Shelburne, N.S., on 
May 18, to obtain an increase in wages. Work 
was resumed after about three hours, the 
increase being refused. 

A dispute as to an increase in wages on May 
27 involved eight labourers in an abrasive 
manufacturing plant at Niagara Falls, Ont. 


A dispute as to hours is reported to have 
caused a cessation of work by six planers in a 
metal factory at Montreal on May 19. Com- 
plete reports have not been received. 


A cessation of work by a number of machin- 
ists, pipe fitters, etc., at a shipyard in Quebec, 
P.Q., on May 26 has been reported but par- 
ticulars have not been received. The cause 
appears to have been a proposed change in the 
work. The men resumed work in a short time. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to May 


Coau Miners, Inversipe, N.S—This strike 
on April 24, at a new mine being developed, 
was in protest against a delay in completing 
the wash house, owing to bad weather and 
waiting for materials. The miners refused to 
work until it was completed but when ar- 
rangements were made to proceed with its 
construction they resumed work on May 6. 

Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S.—This strike, 
the second against the suspension for six 
days of eight miners who had left work be- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1942* 





| 
Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation ee ee I ae Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockeouts in Progress prior to May, 1942 


Minina— 
Coal miners, Inverside, N.S. 1 25 125 |Commenced April 24, 1942; against delay in 
completion of wash house; terminated May 
6; negotiations; compromise. 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 727 5,800 |Commenced April 29, 1942; against suspen- 
-sion of workers; terminated May 9; return 
of workers pending settlement; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— ’ 
Knitting mill workers, 1 (a) 19 150 |Commenced April 29, 1942; for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages; terminated May 9; conciliation 
(provincial) and return of workers; wage 
scale to be referred to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 
FINANCE— 
Bank clerks, Montreal,P.Q. 1 107-224 1,000 |Commenced April 30, 1942; for union recog- 
nition and increased wages; terminated 
May 23; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1942 
MINING— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, i 780 1,560 |Commenced May 8; re payment for loading 
N.S. after mechanical breakdown; terminated 


May 9; negotiations and return of workers 
pending reference to Adjustment Board; 


indefinite. 
Coal miners (winch boys), 1 (b) 14 20 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages; 
South Wellington, B.C. terminated May 19; return of workers 
pending reference to National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Nanaimo,B.C. 1 150 200 |Commenced May 20; for increased wages; 
terminated May 21; return of workers 
pending reference to National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Princeton,B.C. 1 12 24 |Commenced May 18; for wages and cost of 
living bonus as in neighbouring mine; ter- 
minated May 20; wage scale to be referred 
to National War Labour Board; in favour 
of workers. 

Quarry workers, Broughton 1 47 120 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages; ter- 

Station, P.Q. minated May 20; (conciliation, federal); 
work resumed pending reference to Na- 
tional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Tobacco and Liquors— 

Beverage plant workers, 1 80 120 |Commenced May 29; against dismissal of 

Toronto, Ont. certain workers; unterminated. 

Animal Foods— 

Meat packing workers, 1 200 3,600 |Commenced May 11; against dismissal of 

Kitchener, Ont. two workers; unterminated. 
Fish cannery workers, 1 75 75 |Commenced May 14; for increased wages; 
Black’s Harbour, N.B. terminated May 14; negotiations and re- 
turn of workers pending eference to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Cotton factory workers, 1 56 28 |Commenced May 13; re seniority right in 

Cornwall, Ont. promotion; terminated May 13; negotia- 
tions and return of workers; compromise. 

Cotton factory workers, 1 Pal 21 |Commenced May 19; re transfer of employee 

Cornwall, Ont. and seniority; terminated May 19; con- 


ciliation (federal); in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1942—Con. 


a eee 








Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation —___—_—_______——_| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 


ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTUING—Con. | 
Textiles, Clothing, etc. 


Textile workers (wool and 1 600 35 |Commenced May 21; for adjustment of back 
cotton), Lachute Mills, pay; terminated May 21; negotiations; re- 
Pag? turn of workers pending settlement; in- 

definite. 
Pulp and Paper— 

Paper mill workers, La- 1 110 110 |Commenced May 21; against dismissal of 
chute Mills, P.Q. | workers; terminated May 21; return of 

workers pending investigation; indefinite. 

Paper mill workers, Mt. 1 75 35 |Commenced May 30; for union recognition 
Rolland, P.Q. and re overtime work; unterminated. 

Other Wood Products— . 

Plywood factory workers, 1 ee) ea 45 |Commenced May 4; for observance of senior- 


Vancouver, B.C. | ity in reducing staff; terminated May 4; 
negotiations and return of workers pending 
reference to Provincial Board of Arbitra- 
tion; indefinite. 


Wood factory workers, i 60 15 |Commenced May 26; for increased wages ; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated May 26; negotiations; work re- 
sumed pending decision of Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 
Metal Procucts— 
Steel factory workers, 1 300 36 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages; 
Windsor, Ont. terminated May 1; negotiations and return 
of workers; wage scale to be referred to 
Regional War Labour Poard; indefinite. 


Wire factory workers, ‘i 118 100 [Commenced May 8; for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated May 9; return of workers; in 

favour of employer. 

Truck and body factory 1 370 740 |Commenced May 9; against retirement of 
workers, Brantford, superintendent; terminated May 12; con- 
Ont. ciliation (federal); in favour of employer. 

Foundry workers, Plessis- 1 200 100 |Commenced May7; for union recognition and 
ville, P.Q. against dismissal of worker; terminated 

May 7; conciliation (provincial): in favour 
of workers. 

Steel workers, Trenton, 1 1,900 3,400 |Commenced May 28; for increased wages; 


terminated May 30; return of workers pend- 
ing decision of Regional War Labour Board; 





indefinite. 
Steel factory workers, 1 12 12 |Commenced May 30; for increased wages ; 
Windsor, Ont. unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Building products factory 1 61 30 |Commenced May 7; for reinstatement of 
workers, Winnipeg, Man. y workers and union recognition; terminated 
—May 7; conciliation (provincial); work re- 
sumed pending reference to Provincial 
ConsTRUCTION— ; Board of Conciliation; indefinite. 
Building and Structures— 
Labourers, Peterborough, 1 45 25 [Commenced May 12; for increased wages ; 
Ont. terminated May 12; negotiations and re- 
turn of workers; in favour of employer. 
Truck drivers, Montreal, 1 45 12 |Commenced May 14; for increased rates of 
FG, pay; terminated May 14; negotiations and 


return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Truck drivers, Montreal, 1 35 85 |Commenced May 21; for increased rates of 
pay; terminated May 23; negotiations; In 
favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1942*—Concluded 





Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation 
and locality 





Establish- 


ments Workers 


in man 
working 


Particularst 


days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1942—Conclided 


ConstrRucTION—Con. 
Buildings, etc.—Con. 
Plumbers and steam fit- il 6 
ters, Kitchener, Ont. 


Canal, Harbour and Water- 
way— 
Dredging crews, Valley- 1 
field, P.Q. 


300 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hospital maids, Hamil- 1 56 
ton, Ont. 


" 





12 |Commenced May 29; refusal to work with a 
non-union worker; unterminated. 


300 Commenced May 26; for increased wages ; 
terminated May 26; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


112 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages ; 
terminated May 15; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 








* Freliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for annual review. 


_ Tt In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 150 indirectly involved. 


fore the completion of the shift, was ter- 
minated when the miners resumed work on 
May 11, the suspended miners being re- 
instated on May 18. The district executive 
appealed the suspension to the Miners’ Ad- 
justment Board in accordance with the agree- 
ment in effect, to obtain payment for the 
period of suspension. The two strikes had 
closed down the mine since April 20, except 
for April 28. 


BANK EMpLoyEss, Montreat, P. Q—A 
strike of employees in 17 branches of one 
bank in Montreal, including clerks, stenog- 
raphers, messengers, etc., began on April 30, 
to secure recognition of a local of the Office 
and Professional Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee and an increase in salaries. It was 
stated that an application for the increase 
had been made in December, 1941, to the 
Regional War Labour Board, on the ground 
that the salary scale was lower than in other 
banks but no decision had been rendered; 
also that there had been discrimination 
against union employees. The union re- 
ported that the strike involved 200 males and 
24 females. The bank stated to the press 
that only 107 were absent on the second day 
of the strike and after that employees began 
to return to work. On April 29, under an 
arrangement made through the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour the general manager of the 
bank had discussed the situation with the 
Secretary of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
with which the union is affiliated. On May 7 
a committee of the union met the Regional 
War Labour Board to support their applica- 
tion for an increase in salary and for the 


(6) 310 indirectly involved. 


cost of living bonus paid by other banks. 
On May 15 it was reported that all but 39 
had returned to work and later that these 
had received notice of dismissal. On May 
23 the strike was declared off by the union. 


Disputes Commencing During May 


Coan Mrners, Princeron, B. C-—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work on May 18 
to secure wages with cost of living bonus 
equal to those paid in a neighboring mine. 
The mine had recently completed the de- 
velopment stage and an application for the 
bonus had previously been made by the em- 
ploying company to the National War La- 
bour Board. A cost of living bonus was ap- 
proved to cover the increase in the cost of 
living during the period of development. 
When the employer again applied, the mine 
having reached the production stage, the 
Board approved the same wage scale and 
cost of living bonus as in the neighboring 
mine. On March 9, a board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act had been 
establighed to deal with a dispute as to recog- 
nition of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica (Lasour Gazette, April 1942, pp. 391-392), 
following a reference of the dispute to the 
western representative of the Department as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner. 
Following sittings of the Board negotiations 
for an agreement as to wages and working 
conditions were entered into, the wage scale 
to be subject to the approval of the National 
War Labour Board. 


Meat Packina WorkKERS, KITCHENER, ONT.— 
A number of employees in one establishment 
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ceased work on the afternoon of May 11 in 
protest against the dismissal of two employees, 
the employer refusing to discuss the case with 
the employees’ committee. On the recom- 
mendation of a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour the employees, members 
of the Packing House Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, voted to resume work on the 
following day, the dispute to be taken up with 
a committee of the city council. When the 
employees reported for work on the next 
morning the plant was closed and at the meet- 
ing in the afternoon with the civic committee 
a settlement was not reached, the management 
refusing the union’s proposal for arbitration. 
As the plant was closed the strikers alleged 
they were locked out and the plant was 
picketed. The Minister of Labour for Ontario, 
the Honourable Peter Heenan, took up the 
dispute with the management but a settle- 
ment was not reached. Owing to interference 
with truck loads of meat one man was charged 
with malicious damage and taking a car with- 
out the permission of the owner. The com- 
pany announced that the plant would be re- 
opened as soon as possible after the interrup- 
tion and the employees would be notified to 
return as required. By May 18 it was reported 
that 100 had resumed work. On May 15 a 
delegation of employees with the Mayor of 
Kitchener interviewed the Minister of Labour 
and requested the appointment of a board of 
arbitration. On May 19 it was reported that 
a striker had been charged with disorderly 
conduct for throwing eggs. On May 27 in court 
this was dismissed and the other charge men- 
tioned above was withdrawn. Toward the end 
of the month the union requested the federal 
government to take over the plant and appoint 
a controller. 


Fish CAaNNrerY Workers, Biack’s Harsour, 
N.B—Employees requested an increase in 
wages and the management agreed to take it 
up with the Regional War Labour Board. A 
small number of employees, however, ceased 
work for a day, but returned on being assured 
as to the proposals made. 


Corton Factory Workers, CoRN WALL, ONT.— 
A small number of employees in one depart- 
ment ceased work on May 13 owing to a dis- 
pute as to the seniority of an employee 
promoted. The local union president suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a resumption of work 
after one-half day, it being agreed that senior- 
ity would be determined according to company 
records but that the two in dispute would be 
employed at the same remuneration. On 
May 19 a small number of workers in another 
department ceased work owing to a dispute as 
to the seniority of two men in re-arranging 
work. Work was resumed next day, pending 
conciliation by the Labour Department. The 
ruling of the management was accepted. 


Paper Mitu WorKers, Mont Roiuanp, P.Q. 
—Employees on one shift in a paper mill 
ceased work at 9 p.m. on Saturday, May 30, 
instead of at midnight, owing to a dispute as 
to overtime and to obtain recognition of the 
International Union of Paper Makers. On 
March 25 an application for a board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act had been 
made and an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner was appointed on April 2, with a 
view to bringing about negotiations for the 
settlement of the dispute as to union recogni- 
tion and an agreement. On June 1 a strike 
occurred in another plant of the Company, at 
St. Jerome, but an agreement between the 
company and the union was reached on 
June 5. 


Prywoop Factory Workers, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
—A stoppage of work for one hour on April 17, 
reported in the Lasour Gazette for May, was 
followed by similar short stoppages of one-half 
hour in the morning and one hour in the 
afternoon of May 4, to hold meetings of the 
employees in protest against the cancellation 
of the third shift, thereby laying off about 
200 men. The management had for some 
years dealt, with an employees’ conference com- 
mittee and in April it was arranged that an 
application for a cost of living bonus would 
be made to the Regional War Labour Board. 
When the third shift was cancelled, owing to 
shortage of logs, a large number of the em- 
ployees are reported to have joined a local of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
and demanded the observance of seniority in 
reducing staff and recognition of the union 
instead of the employees’ committee. The 
union applied for conciliation under the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. On May 21 it was announced that a’ 
vote, taken by a provincial official under the 
act, showed 327 in favour of representation 
by the union and 86 against. The total number 
of employees before the lay-off was 732. On 
May 15 it was reported that the company 
was re-employing the senior men laid off. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, KITCHENER, 
Ont.—Six employees in one shop ceased work 
on May 29, refusing to work with a non-union 
worker. Work was resumed on June 2, when 
the non-union worker was dismissed. The 
union did not sponsor the strike. 


HosritaL Maws, Hamiuron, Ont—A num- 
ber of maids in one hospital ceased work on 
May 15 to secure increases in wages of $5 per 
month. The civic authorities were unable to 
agree to this as the money had not been pro- 
vided in the civic budget, but approval was 
obtained from the provincial authorities and 
work was resumed after two days. The work 
of those on strike was performed by nurses 
off duty and by women volunteers pending 
settlement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

~ strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in’the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1940”. The tatter included a table 
summarizing the’ principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each vear, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers, 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement 
of disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the LaBour GAzerres, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
March was 62, and 4 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
66 disputes in progress during the month; 
15,200 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 43,000 working days. 

Of the 62 disputes beginning in March, 
14 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 24 over other wage questions; 5 over 
working hours; 5 over questions as to the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
12 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; and two over questions of trade union 
principle. Final settlements were reached in 
40 disputes, of which 7 were settled in favour 
of workers, 23 in favour of employers and 10 
resulted in compromises; in 21 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A number of strikes in coal mines occurred 
during May following demands for increased 
wages. At May 24, an unofficial survey gave 
an estimated number of 15,000 coal miners 
involved in various parts of the country. 
The chief grievance was that they were 
being paid less than industrial workers en- 
gaged in war production. On May 25, about 
half the strikers had returned to work pending 
negotiations. 


The Bahamas 


Unskilled labourers engaged in construction 
work at Nassau went on strike June 1, de- 
manding higher wages. Garrison troops were 
called to restore order on the next day and 
the 1,500 workers were back at work on 
June 5. 

New Zealand 


A strike of meat processing workers at 
Westfield (Auckland) occurred March 12, 
over a trade union question. On the follow- 
ing days employees of other similar establish- 
ments also went on strike and by March 18, 
2,300 were involved. On March 238, 2138 
strikers were sentenced to one month’s im- 
prisonment, but were later released on 
probation. On March 25, the dispute was 
settled, the workers to be re-engaged without 
discrimination. 

United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in April as 310, involving 
55,000 workers in new strikes. The time loss 
for all disputes in progress during the month 
was 375,000 working days. 

The number of strikes beginning in the 
year 1941 (revised figures) was 4,288, involving 
2,362,620 workers, with a time loss of 23,047,556 
man working days. 
strikes occurred over questions of union or- 
ganization, 36 per cent over wages and hours 
and the remainder over various other questions. 
Results of strikes show 42 per cent ended with 
substantial gains to workers, 36 per cent in 
partial gains or compromises and 15 per cent 
in little or no gains to workers, the others being 
in settlement of jurisdictional and rival union 
disputes or of indeterminate result or result 
not reported. 

A strike of 8,000 elevator operators and 
apartment house service workers in New 
York City on May 1, was settled after 18 
hours when the wage demands were referred 
to the National War Labour Board. 





The first prosecution under the US. Fair 
Labor Standards Act for the employment of 
a boy under 18 in an explosives plant re- 
sulted in the defendant company agreeing to 
a judgment enjoining the employment of 
persons under 18 in its plant. The manufac- 
ture of explosives was declared to be a 
hazardous occupation within the meaning of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in May, 1939. 
The company concerned manufactures in- 
cendiary bombs, ground signals and ship 
signals. After an explosion, it was found that 
a boy 16 had been employed as a helper in 
the bomb room of the plant. 


Half of the number of - 
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“RATIONING” OF MAN-POWER ON PRIORITY BASIS IN CANADA 
“Control of Employment Regulations’? Established by Order in Council 


EVOKING a previous Order in Council 

—P.C. 2250 (Lasour Gazettrs, April, 
1942, page 421, May, 1942, page 552)—the 
Government on June 12 issued Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 5038 which provides for a more 
effective utilization of labour in the war effort 
by controlling and directing it through the 
public employment offices. 

The chief effect of the new Order in 
Council is that while previously the set-up 
of the National Selective Service program 
precluded physically fit men of military age 
from entering certain restricted occupations 
without a permit, now no person, man or 
woman, can take a job anywhere without 
the approval of a Selective Service officer. 
Exempted from the operation of this Order 
are employment in agriculture, fishing and 
hunting, employment subject to the provisions 
of the Essential Work (Scientific and Techni- 
cal Personnel) Regulations, ‘employment. in 
domestic service, and employment under the 
Government of any province. 


Statement of Director 


The basis and purposes of the Order were 
contained in a statement issued at a press 
conference on June 17 by Mr. Elliott M. 
Little, Director of National Selective Service. 
This statement is as follows: 

“The steadily growing shortage of labour, 
especially in certain sections of the country, 
coupled wiith excessive mobility, has made 
it necessary to set up additional controls 
over the disposition and movement of our 
man-power. This new order gives us addi- 
tional control, with sufficient flexibility to 
enable us to meet the varying needs of 
different areas. 

“In channelling all employment through the 
Employment Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, we are only extending 
the procedure prescribed in the original Selec- 
tive Service Regulations announced on March 
24 last. Those original regulations provided 
that a physically fit man of military age could 
not enter certain occupations without a permit 
from a Selective Service Officer. 

“Now, we say that no man or woman may 
take any job anywhere, with a few excep- 
tions, without the approval of a Selective 
Service officer. It includes executives and 
messengers. This is not ‘freezing’ because a 
man or woman still has the right to seek a 
job and an employer has the right to seek 
an employee; but the man or woman can’t 
take a job and the employer can’t hire any- 


one without the approval of the local office. 
It enables us to control the movement of 
labour and guide it where it can contribute 
most to winning this fight we’re in. We've 
got to the stage where we must carefully 
measure out our man-power on a priority basis 
just as materials have to be rationed. 

“The new. angle in the order, apart from 
its broad application, is that employers are 
now required to notify the employment 
offices of vacancies as they occur and of pros- 
pective layoffs or additions required for their 
staffs, as soon as they can foresee such need 
arising. 

“The Director of National Selective Service 
was given broad powers by the governor in 
council in the Control of Employment Regula- 
tions 1942. Subject to the advice of the Na- 
tional Selective Service Advisory Board and 
approval of the Minister of Labour, the Director 
may issue such orders as we are announcing 
to-day. 

‘“‘We, in turn, are passing authority on to 
the local officers because this whole question 
of the most efficient distribution of our man-. 
power is primarily a local problem; that is, it 
must be handled locally but within general 
lines laid down nationally. While we in 
Ottawa will lay down general principles, their 
application and interpretation will be varied 
within limits by the local officers to meet local 
conditions. The labour situation in Halifax 
and Vancouver, for example, is a lot different 
from that in Winnipeg or Calgary. 

“We have a running registration of unem- 
ployed males now. With employers obtaining 
all help through the government employment 
offices from now on, we will be in a position 
to piece together demand and supply. 

“For the time being, at least, we plan to 
handle this movement. of labour through the 
Employment Offices, of which there are at the 
moment 115. More are being opened as the 
need becomes apparent. The new order also 
provides that any specified agency may be 
designated as a local employment office where 
necessary. We have already so designated the 
Civil Service Commission and the regional 
directors of the War Emergency Training 
Program. This, I suppose, might include 
employment offices operated by some large 
emloyers or by some trade unions. 

“While this order places a tremendous new 
load on the Employment Offices, I am con- 
fident that the staffs will rise to the new 
responsibility with the additional help which 
has ~been provided during the last three 
weeks, and which will be provided from time 
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to time as the need arises. There should be 
little delay in the handling of applications. 
The sympathetic co-operation of employers 
and job seekers will be necessary, especially 
while the offices are adjusting themselves to 
the new load.” 


Text of Order in Council 


The following is the text of Order in 
Council P.C. 5038: 

Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is essential, for the most effective utilization 
of labour in the war effort and for the 
reduction of excessive labour turnover, to 
provide for the greater use by employers and 
employees of public employment offices; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, with the concurrence 
of the National Selective Service Advisory 
Board, and under authority of the War 
Measures Act, Chapter 206 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, and the National 
Resources Mobilization Act, Chapter 13 of 
the Statutes of Canada, 1940, is pleased to make 
the following regulations and they are hereby 
made and established accordingly:— 

1. These regulations may be cited as the 
Control of Employment Regulations, 1942. 

2. As used in these regulations, unless the 
context otherwise requires, 

(a) “Agriculture” means the production 
of field crops, fruits, vegetables, honey, 
poultry, eggs, live stock, milk, butter 
or cheese; 

(b) “Employment” means any service as 
an employee, including employment 
under the Government of Canada, but 
not including employment in agricul- 
ture, or employment subject to the 
provisions of the Essential Work 
(Scientific and Technical Personnel) 
Regulations, 1942, or employment under 
the Government of any Province; 

(c) “Local Office” means a local employ- 
ment and claims office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission or 
any other agency designated by the 
Director of National Selective Service 
as a local office for the purposes of 
these regulations. 


3. Subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Labour, the Director of National Selective 
Service, with the concurrence of the National 
Selective Service Advisory Board, shall have 
power to issue orders prescribing that, in 
respect of all or any class of employees in any 
locality, industry or occupation, and subject 
to such conditions, qualifications and excep- 
tions as he deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of these regulations, no employer 
shall take any person into employment except 
by notifying a local office of the vacancy to 
be filled and engaging for that vacancy a 
person referred to him for such vacancy by a 
local office, or a person whose engagement for 
such vacancy is approved by a local office. 
Such orders shall become effective upon publi- 
cation in the Canada Gazette. 

4. (1) In any prosecution under these regu- 
lations, the complaint shall be made or the 
information laid within one year from the 
time when the matter of the complaint or 
information arose. 


(2) Sections sixty-nine and seventy of the 
Criminal Code shall apply mutatis mutandis 
to the provisions of these regulations. 

5. Any person who contravenes or fails to 
comply with any of the provisions of any 
order made under authority of these regula- 
tions shall be guilty of an offence and liable 
upon indictment or summary conviction to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding twelve 
months with or without hard labour, or to a 
fine not exceeding $500 or to both such im- 
prisonment and such fine. 

His Excellency in Council, on the same 
recommendation, is further pleased to revoke 
and doth hereby revoke Order in Council P.C. 
22150 of 21st March, 1942, effective upon publi- 
cation of the Control of Employment Regula- 
tions, 1942, in the Canada Gazette. 


Text of First Order 


The text of the first Order issued under the 
authority of the Control of Employment 
Regulations (P.C. 5038) is as follows: 


Under authority of the Control of Employ- 
ment Regulations, 1942 (P.C. 5038 of 12th 
June, 1942), the Director of National Selective 
Service, with the concurrence of the National 
Selective, Service Advisory Board and the 
approval of the Minister of Labour, hereby 
makes the following order: 

1. As used in this order— 


(a) “Employment” means any service as an 


employee, including employment under 
the Government of Canada, but not 
including 


(i) employment in agriculture as de- 
fined in the Control of Employment 
Regulations, 1942, fishing, hunting, or 
trapping, or 

(ii) employment subject to the provisions 
of the Essential Work (Scientific and 
Technical Personnel) Regulations, 
1942, or 

(iii) employment directly by the Crown 
in the right of any province, or 

(iv) employment in domestic service in 
a private home, or 

(v) employment of students for work to 
be done after attendance at day 
elasses or on holidays during the 
school or college term but not during 
the long summer vacation, or 

(vi) part-time subsidiary employment 
which is not the employee’s principal 
means of livelihood, or 

(vii) casual or irregular employment for 
not more than three days in any 
calendar week for the same employer. 

(b) “Local office’ means an Employment and 

Claims Office of the Unemployment In- 

surance Commission or any other agency 

designated by the Director of National 

Selective Service as a local office for the 

purposes of this order. 


2. (1) Except as otherwise herein provided, 
no employer shall take any person into employ- 
ment except by notifying a local office of the 
vaeancy to be filled and engaging for that 
vacancy either a person referred to him for 
such vacancy by a local office or a person whose 
engagement for such vacancy is approved by a 
local office. 

(2) Whenever an employer learns that he 
requires or will require to engage any addi- 
tional employees or to lay off any employees, 
he shall forthwith notify such vacancies or lay- 
offs to a local office. 
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(3) Any employer who has notified a local 
office of a vacancy to be filled may apply to 
the National Selective Service Officer in such 
office for approval of the engagement for that 
vacancy of a person other than one referred 
to him by such office. Subject to such instruc- 
tions as the Director of National Selective 
Service may from time to time issue, such 
National Selective Service Officer may give or 
refuse such approval after taking into consid- 
eration whether such person is able and avail- 
able to fill any other known vacancy in which 
his services might be more essential for the 
maintenance or increase of the production of 
munitions of war or other essential supplies. 

(4) A National Selective Service Officer, upon 
not less than ten days’ notice, may at any time 
revoke any approval granted by him. 


3. If a National Selective Service Officer 
refuses or revokes his approval of the engage- 
ment of any person by an employer, such 
person or such employer or the representative 
of any interested trade union or similar organi- 
zation may, within ten days of such refusal or 
notice of such revocation, appeal therefrom 
by notice in writing to the Divisional Registrar 
of the Administrative Division in which such 
person would have been or was employed by 
such employer, and the National War Services 
Board for such Administrative Division or part 
thereof in which such person would have been 
or was so employed shall forthwith hear and 
determine such appeal and such decision shall 
be final and conclusive. 


4. The provisions of section 2 hereof shall not 
apply to the re-employment of any person by 
an employer— 

(a) within a period of not more than fourteen 
consecutive days immediately following 
the day on which he was last employed 
by that employer, or 

(b) immediately following the end of a period 
of sickness or disability, if his employ- 
ment with that employear was terminated 
by reason of such sickness or disability, 
or 

(c) on his resumption of work on the 
termination of any stoppage of work by 
reason of an industrial dispute, or 

(d) in accordance with the terms of a collec- 
tive labour agreement which provides 
preference in employment and re-employ- 
ment according to length of service or 
seniority, or 
upon such employee’s reinstatement pur- 
suant to the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C, 4758 of 27th June, 1941, or 
any Act of Parliament after the termina- 
tion of his service in His Majesty’s Forces. 

Dated at Ottawa this sixteenth day of June, 
nineteen hundred and forty-two. 

Approved: 

(Signed) Humphrey Mitchell, 

Minister of Labour. 

(Signed) E. M. Little, 

Director of National Selective 
Service 
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STATEMENT OF MINISTER OF LABOUR ON SITUATION IN 
PACIFIC COAST SHIPYARDS 


N June 16, the Honourable Humphrey 

Mitchell, Minister of Labour, stated that 
the seven-day week plan for continuous pro- 
duction of ships in Pacific Coast yards was 
already proving its worth, and he was re- 
solved that the plan should be brought into 
full operation. The Minister visited the Pacific 
Coast in March and discussed the features 
of his plan with the different shipyard 
managements and with the union representa- 
tives in all the yards. He left the Coast 
with the understanding that his proposal was 
likely to be accepted by all parties and he 
was later advised that it had been endorsed 
by the shipyard operators and that nine of the 
eleven unions affected had accepted. These 
nine unions which subsequently signed agree- 
ments supplementary to existing agreements 
for adoption of the plan represented 96 per 
cent of the shipyard employees on the Coast. 
Two unions, the machinists and blacksmiths, 
with less than 1,000 members, declined to 
accept. 

In his statement, Mr. Mitchell pointed out 
that he had made every effort to induce the 
machinists to sign a supplementary agree- 
ment so that the plan would be effective in 
every department of the yards. Despite the 
Minister’s efforts and appeals from their 
international officers this union has stood in 


the way of an all-out application of the plan, 
the statement declared. A movement for the 
substitution of am alternative scheme has de- 
veloped. . 

The Minister said that he had examined 
the results of the operations of the yards 
under his proposal and found that even with- 
out the co-operation of the machinists and 
blacksmiths very substantial increases in pro- 
duction had been achieved. In the month of 
May as compared with April there were 
increases of 19 per cent in the number of 
men employed; 20 per cent in the number of 
rivets driven and 21 per cent in the tonnage 
of steel plate consumed. Had the machinists 
and blacksmiths shared in the effort, the 
Minister pointed out, no doubt the measure 
of progress would have been considerably 
greater. It was patent, he said, that seven 
days’ operation would produce more ships 
than the 6-day week some groups were now 
considering and that he planned to take the 
managements and unions that had signed the 
supplementary agreements at their word and 
proceed with the enforcement of the plan 
throughout the yards. 

In favour of the 6-day week now being 
considered in some quarters it has been said 
that shortage of materials, lack of an adequate 
supply of skilled workers and supervisors made 
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the seven-day-week plan impracticable. The 
Minister stated that he had conferred with 
several of his colleagues and with the Director 
of National Selective Service and wished to 
assure all concerned that such difficulties 
would not be allowed to stand in the way. 
“With the Japanese attacks on Alaska and 
further evidence that the war is approaching 
nearer to our West Coast, the needs of the 
shipyards are paramount,” Mr. Mitchell said. 
“Men and materials will be secured even at 
the expense of production in other industries.” 

“While the Japanese are attempting to 
establish bases in Alaska and to cripple our 
west coast and will work seven days a week 
to gain their objective, while the United 
States Government is working on the Alaska 
Highway seven days a week and ancillary 
roads, pipe lines and port facilities in British 
Columbia are being rushed to completion to 
meet the Japanese menace, while this tre- 
mendous effort is seriously hampered by the 
lack of transportation, can any Canadian be 
satisfied with anything less than a seven-day 
week in the shipyards of British Columbia? 

“Make no mistake about it, Japan’s invasion 
of the Aleutian Islands is undertaken to pro- 
vide advance striking bases. The eventual 
objective is to bomb Pacific Coast cities, ship- 
yards and airplane factories. 

“Right now, the Japs are less than eight 


hours bomber distance from British Columbia 


ports. They will try to work steadily closer. 

“Defence of Alaska depends on ships—cargo 
ships. Transportation is the greatest single 
problem faced in building the Alaskan defences 
that stand between the people of British 
Columbia, their families, their homes and the 
utterly ruthless Japanese. The United. States 
Government is racing against time to build in 
Alaska this year the great defence system that 
was originally planned for completion in 1946. 

“Tt is ships that will decide whether or not 
history will say of Alaska’s and British 
Columbia’s defence, ‘Too little and _ too 
late!’ 

“The rise in production already recorded 
under the plan of continuous production is 
not theory. It is real and measurable. It 
will be more when all trades are working on 
the maximum production plan. It cannot be 
maintained on a six-day week basis. 

“With the Japanese ut our very doors on the 
West Coast, can we possibly think of closing 
down our shipyards twenty-four hours each 
week? 

“Tf we cut our working week by one day, 
it means we will build fifteen or sixteen 
fewer ships a year than if we work the seventh 
day. 

“Remember this: One of those extra ships 
may carry the bombs and supplies to Alaska 
that will keep the Japs from bombing British 
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Columbia homes, and killing or maiming our 
people, among them the wives and children of 
shipyard workers. Should they for a moment 
consider depriving the people of the Pacific 
Coast and their own families of this pro- 
duction and this protection? 

“There is actually no alternative than to 
use every available hour and every day in the 
week. France fell because she failed to work 
and fight. In this hour when our very lives 
are menaced, will we be guilty of the same 
fatal folly?” 

The Minister concluded: “There can only be 
one answer—the shipyards must operate every 
day of the week so long as this emergency 
exists.” 

Mr. Mitchell said he expected that on the 
following Sunday all British Columbia ship-, 
yard employees who were scheduled to work 
on that day would be at their stations. 


Lighting in British War Factories 


By the Factories (Standards of Lighting) 
Regulations issued on February 1, 1941, under 
the Factory Act, 1937, special standards of 
lighting are required in factories in Great 
Britain where persons are regularly employed 
for more than 48 hours per week or are work- 
ing on shifts. The Act itself provides that 
effective provision must be made for securing 
and maintaining sufficient lighting in every 
part of a factory where people are working or 
passing. The Regulations require a minimum 
illumination of six-foot candles at three feet 
above floor level where work is being done and 
one-half-foot candle at floor level where people 
pass. (A foot candle is the illumination at a 
point one foot away from a standard candle.) 
For special work more light may be needed, 
15 to 25 candle-power being recommended for 
fine machine work. Steps should, also be taken 
to prevent the formation of shadows. 

These Regulations were based on the recom- 
mendations made in a report presented in 
August, 1940, to the Minister of Labour and 
National Service by a Departmental Commit- 
tee on Lighting in Factories. The Committee 
found that two main features characterize 
industrial work in war factories. First, heavy 
strain is imposed -on the worker because of 
the high pressure at which work is done and 
second, since night work has increased greatly, 
the time spent under artificial light is much 
longer than usual even in factories which pro- 
vide adequate natural light. No precise evi- 
dence was found to show that continuous work 
under artificial light has had effects on health 
or safety, but the prevalence of such condi- 
tions was felt to justify the maintenance. of a 
higher standard of illumination than had been 
recommended by the Committee in earlier 

reports. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1942 


Rationing—Conservation and Distribution of Supplies— 
Economies—Loeal Price Schedules Issued 


[)UBRENG May the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board cut the sugar ration and 
rationed tea and coffee; adjusted many in- 
dustries, notably in the metals field, to the 
stringent supply situations caused by the 
war; promoted economies in other industries 
to get as large a quantity of civilian goods as 
possible out of labour and materials left over 
after essential war needs were met; and dealt 
with some very difficult price problems. 


Rationing 


Of all the activities of the Board in the 
month of May, those which most closely 
affected the largest number of persons were 
the ration orders. 

Because sugar, tea and coffee are imports 
and must be brought across the seas at great 
risk to merchant shipping and seamen’s lives, 
and also because every inch of available ship- 


_ ping space is needed for more essential com- 


modities, it was agreed that supplies of sugar, 
tea and coffee already in the country must 
be made to last as long as possible. 


Sugar—Sugar was already on an honour 
ration basis which allowed three-quarters of a 
pound per person per week. The main 
feature of the May order was to cut this 
amount to half a pound. The former sugar 
order was revoked andi the new order, amend- 
ing and clarifying it, contained, besides the 
provision for cutting the ration amount, the 
following regulations:— 


Household consumers may buy sugar only 
when they have less than two weeks’ supply 
on hand and they may buy only two weeks’ 
supply at any one time. Householders re- 
mote from retail stores are not bound by this 
buying provision but. must consume whatever 
they have on hand only at the ration rate. 

Householders wishing to make jams or 
jellies may have an extra supply equal to 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar per pound 
of fruit purchased for this purpose. For 
home-canning they may have half a pound of 
Sugar per pound of fruit. No extra sugar is 
allowed for curing or preserving meats. 

A boarding house must not buy and use 
sugar in excess of the quantity and rate indi- 
cated by the total ration of persons living in 
the house. 

Notice was given that, effective July 1, in- 
dustrial users of sugar, who by a previous order 
were rationed to 80 per cent of their 1941 
consumption, will be cut to 70 per cent. The 
Sugar Administrator was, however, given power 


to make special supplies of sugar available 
for industrial preserving of fruits and vege- 
tables produced in Canada. 

By a special provision 42 per cent of the 
weight of sweetened condensed milk is to be 
taken as sugar in computing industrial sugar 
consumption. Other special provisions cover 
export of sugar products, exempting exports 
to Empire countries. 

In hotels and restaurants no sugar is to be 
served unless asked for by the customer; no 
sugar container is to be left on a table; no 
sugar shakers are to be used; no more than 
three lumps or two teaspoons are to be: 
served with a beverage and no more than two 
teaspoons with a serving of food. 

As this article goes to print the sugar 
ration is being put on a coupon basis, partly 
to ensure complete fairness in distribution of 
a commodity so widely used, but more as a 
precautionary measure so that the Board will 
have rationing machinery set up and func- 
tioning, ready for any emergency which the 
uncertainties of war may bring. 


Tea and Coffee—The tea and coffee ration 
was initiated on the honour system and to 
date there are no plans for changing this 
method. 

Householders are asked to use only half as 
much tea and three-quarters as much coffee 
as they have used in the past. They may 
buy tea or coffee only when they have less 


_ than two weeks’ ration on hand and they 


may buy only two weeks’ ration at any one 
time. As in the case of sugar, the buying 
provision does not apply in remote areas but 
the ration does. 

Operators of establishments may have one 
month’s supply on hand but must cut 
customer’s allowance to one tea bag—of not 
more than 60 grains avoirdupois—and one cup 
of coffee per serving. Restaurants accustomed 
to serve extra free cups of tea and coffee 
may discontinue the practice without decreas- 
ing the cost of the meal. 3 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
normal consumption is taken to be two 
ounces of tea and twelve ounces of coffee 
per person per week and a household is taken 
to comprise not more than four persons. 


Supply 


Metal—The urgent need for metal for war 
purposes was reflected in no less than nine of 
the orders issued during May by the Metals 
Administration. 
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The supply and distribution of steel drums 
was regulated due to military need for steel. 
Manufacture of metal Venetian blinds was 
discontinued. Use of copper and brass for 
plumbing fixtures was limited to a definite 
list of essential items. The nation’s supply 
of Britannia metal was brought under con- 
trol in an order requiring anyone possessing 
a stock of it to report his inventory to the 
Board. The same order forbade buying and 
selling the metal except with written per- 
mission from the Administrator. Use of tin- 
plate was forbidden in packing certain sea 
foods; and use of any metal was prohibited 
for packaging sweet syrups, molasses, cooking 
oils or salad oils except in two specified large 
sizes. To get the last ounce of value out of 
available farm machinery and ensure that 
none will be tied up idle, exhibiting it at 
fairs was forbidden. 


Textiles—The scarcity of coarse textiles such 
as jute, formerly imported, was reflected in an 
order designed to conserve available supplies 
by regulating the size of containers for certain 
cereals. The order covered not only burlap 
and jute but their substitutes, cotton and 
kraft and coated paper. 

Paper and Paper Products—This need for 
substitutes and consequent inroad upon paper 
supplies was evidenced in four orders for con- 
servation of paper and paper products. War- 
time Salvage Limited was given central control 
over the collecting, grading, inspection, buying, 
distributing and processing of all waste paper. 
It was realized that a good deal of paper goes 
into floor and counter bins whose sole value 
is the aid they give to merchandizing. With 
supplies low and buying power high mer- 
chandizing is of course the least of trade 
worries. Manufacture was therefore limited to 
bins essential as shipping containers, which 
incidentally might or might not be used also 
for display purposes. 

To ensure the fairest possible distribution 
and prevent tying up unnecessary quantities 
of paper in heavy inventories, buyers of book, 
writing, bond, ledger or white specialty papers 
were forbidden to have on hand more than a 
ninety-day working supply and buyers of 
heavy cardboard containers were limited to 
six months’ supply. Also the manufacture of 
paper bags for groceries and boxes for 
envelopes was limited to a defined list of 
styles and sizes. 


Hides and Horsehair—Because of  sub- 
marines in the Atlantic and resultant difficulty 
of importing hides from South America, it 
is necessary to make the most of horsehides 
and horsehair in the country. Control was 
established by ordering that horsehair could 
be sold only to and bought only from the 
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Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, 
which was set up some months ago to act for 
the Board in such matters. This was supple- 
mented by an order of the Furniture Adminis- 
tration simplifying the manufacture of paint 
and varnish brushes and setting a schedule 
of prices for them. 


Rubber—To aid the rubber situation pro- 
cessors were prohibited by the Used Goods 
Administration from making more tire reliners 
and patches than they made last year and 
manufacturers’, jobbers’ and dealers’ prices 
were set by schedule. With the same end in 
view, the Alcoholic Beverages Administration 
limited deliveries of draught beer, ale, stout 
and porter in Ontario and Quebec; and the 
Services Administration put a stop to wasteful 
delivery practices affecting tobacco and candy 
in the Hull-Ottawa area. 


Miscellaneous.—Because of import difficulties 
and consequent shortage of silage molasses, 
the Feeds Administration set prices and under- 
took control of distribution. 

Examining possibilities for limitation of 
not-so-essental articles, the Administrator of 
Sundry Items restricted varieties of golf clubs; 
golf and tennis balls; tennis, badminton and 
ping pong racquets; football, baseball, basket- 
ball, boxing and hockey equipment; skis, 
toboggans and hockey sticks. 


Economies 


To conserve both labour and materials the 
Board’s division of simplified practice studied 
economies in manufacturing, packaging and 
delivery and. fourteen orders, issued mostly by 
the Furniture and Textile Administrations, re- 
sulted from their efforts. | 


Furniture—There will be no increase in the 
number of furniture designs manufactured, new 
ones being put out only when old ones are 
dropped. School furniture will be made only 
from Canadian hardwoods (except oak) and 
will be finished only in “school brown.” A 
list was drawn up of specified designs and 
sizes of office equipment to be sold to the 
Dominion Government. An order limited the 
number of designs in’ which caskets may be 
manufactured. The manufacture of brooms 
made of broom corn was restricted to a 
specified list of varieties. 

Clothing—The manner was defined in which 
work clothing, leather garments and cotton 
sportswear are to be cut and assembled; certain 
materials and appendages were prohibited; 
even the number of labels was specified. 
Manufacture of handbags was limited as to 
design. An order on fur garments simplified 
designs, limited material and determined the 
number of styles to be made. No boxes 
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will be allowed for city deliveries of fur 
garments. The manufacture of men’s felt 
hats (both fur and wool) was limited as to 
colour range, linings, bands, brims, labels and 
quantity and practically rationed by pro- 
rating deliveries on those of the two previous 
years. 

The objective of the simplification program 
is to get as much civilian production as 
possible out of the materials and labour that 
are left after essential war needs have been 
filled. This was particularly apparent in three 
orders which simplified and _ standardized 
manufacture of water lift pumps, cast iron 
soil pipes and vitreous china _ sanitary 
plumbing. 

Price Schedules 


In order to ensure for civilian use a con- 
tinuing adequate supply of certain commodi- 
ties, certain over-all and certain local price 
schedules were issued. The local ones were 
usually occasioned by the fact that local 
conditions during the basic period caused 
freezing of local prices which were out of line 
with the general price ceiling; or by the fact 
that local labour or other conditions made 
it unlikely that production would continue 
under the ceiling; or by the fact that a 
tangled local price situation needed to be 
clarified. 

Over-all price schedules issued during the 
month covered beef, bananas, brooms, cod 
oil, animal fats, silage molasses and men’s 
furnishings. On bananas both wholesale and 
retail prices were specified. On animal fats 
manufacturers’ and processors’ prices were 
set and both were required to inform the Fats 
and Oils Administrator regarding production 
and distribution of their product. On men’s 
furnishings, manufacturing and retail prices 
were set for nationally advertised men’s and 
boys’ trade-marked shirts, pyjamas and flat 
underwear. The manufacturer was allowed 
12 per cent in excess of his January-February, 
1941, prices but no increase over his legal 
maximum price except by permission of the 
Administrator; and was required to continue 
the same quality, size, weight, price ranges 
and volumes as in corresponding 1941 seasons. 
Retail prices also were set by schedule. 

Local price adjustments affected butter, 
crushed stone, cheese boxes, coal, red and 
white cedar posts, Idaho white pine, pulp- 
wood and freight rates on the Great Lakes. 
The butter order clarified a previous order 
which set prices for central and western Can- 
ada but left the Maritimes in some doubt. 
Crushed stone prices were set in two districts 
in Quebec Province to ensure continued pro- 


duction. ‘Three orders set local coal prices 
in Ontario. On cedar posts producer and 
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wholesaler prices were set for certain districts 
and retailers were allowed a 35 per cent 
mark-up on their delivered cost price. Pulp- 
wood prices were set to clarify the ‘situation 
because, pulpwood production being seasonal, 
there was some confusion in relation to the 
basic period; and the period in which con- 
tracts are made, well in advance of cutting 
operations, was about to begin. The schedule 
of lake freight rates affected the following 
cargoes: coal, newsprint, pulpwood, iron ore, 
grain and miscellaneous commodities in bulk. 


Beef—The very difficult beef situation, 
which had been increasingly disturbing through- 
out the spring, came to a head in May with 
severe shortages threatening. 


Chief cause of this was heavy export to 
American markets under a trade agreement 
negotiated some years ago between the two 
countries. Under this, Canadian exporters 
enjoy a yearly quota of 193,000 head of beef 
cattle over 700 pounds at half the regular 
three-cents-a-pound duty rate, and governed 
by a quarterly quota of not more than 51,720 
head. American prices usually have been 
sufficiently greater than Canadian to make it 
profitable to export while the reduced duty 
rate has been in effect and quotas unfilled. 
During the spring of this year Canadian 
winter-fed cattle commanded a price on 
American markets with which Canadian pro- 
cessors could not compete while continuing to 
sell to Canadian retailers at prices which would 
allow the latter to hold their prices under the 
ceiling, established in the basic period last fall 
when lower-priced grass-fed cattle were being 
marketed. . 


The Board had been unable to deal effec- 
tively with the threatened supply shortage 
until an Order in Council was passed giving 
it powers to control export of beef cattle 
whenever shortage in domestic supply of beef 
called for such action. This Order in Council 
was passed on May 20 and the Board an- 
nounced a comprehensive plan of action on 
May 29. This included setting up the War- 
time Food Corporation, Limited, which will 
operate in the domestic market to acquire 
cattle from exporters in sufficient numbers to 
maintain domestic supplies of beef. The Cor- 
poration will re-sell such cattle in the domestic 
market at prices consistent with wholesale 
beef prices established under the price ceiling 
policy. It will be operating in the market by 
July 1, when the next quarterly export quota 
for shipments to the United States becomes 
available. 

Canadian cattle exporters will be licensed 
under the Corporation. The latter will not 
interfere unduly with normal trade practices, 
but will divert sufficient cattle from the export 
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market in any one quarter to ensure adequate 
domestic supplies. For these cattle the Food 
Corporation will pay Canadian exporters the 
full price they would have obtained had the 
cattle gone into the export trade. 

In establishing maximum wholesale prices for 
beef in the fifteen zones across Canada, the 
Board took cognizance of seasonal price varia- 
tions as between grass-fed cattle marketed in 
the fall and the more costly winter-fed cattle 
marketed in the spring. The range of prices 
now in effect is the highest that will prevail 
at any period of the year. From spring to 
fall the trend will be downward. 

In establishing maximum prices for whole- 
salers and packers in the various zones, all 
kinds of beef were grouped into two major 
classes: yearlings, steers, heifers and fed 
calves; and cow and bull beef. The new 
prices were made applicable to the highest 
quality in each class, other qualities to find 
their own levels in relation thereto. The re- 
tail selling price for all cuts and portions 
from a carcass, side or quarter was set at 
the laid-down cost of same plus normal mark- 
up, retail prices and mark-ups being subject 
to periodic examination by the Board. 

In a few exceptional cases the all-over 
price cailing was adjusted. Two orders in this 
connection were of local application and ten 
were general. The local orders affected Hudson 
Bay posts and Oka cheese. 


Hudson Bay Posts—Hudson Bay posts are 
supplied a year to a year and a half in advance 
and their maximum retail selling prices in the 
basic period therefore did not reflect increased 
replacement costs up to and during the basic 
period. They were allowed new maximum 
prices reflecting replacement costs at market 
prices in effect during the water navigation 
season to the Northwest Territories in the 
spring and summer of 1942. 


Oka Cheese—Although the majority of re- 
tailers in Canada increased the price of Oka 
cheese just prior to or during the basic period, 
a group in Ontario failed to do so and found 
themselves unable to restock at the new prices 
and continue to sell at the old. They were 
therefore allowed to bring their prices into 
line with the rest. 


General Orders—The general orders which 
adjusted the ceiling affected timber, uphol- 
stered furniture, cotton wipers, canvas fronts 
and canned salmon. On fir, larch, hemlock, 
spruce, cedar and ponderosa pine produced in 
the prairie provinces, manufacturing and 
wholesale prices were set by schedule and 
retailers were allowed certain increases over 
prices formerly set by the Timber Controller. 
On upholstered furniture manufacturers were 
allowed an increase of 3 per cent over their 
August, 1941, prices. The Cotton Adminis- 
tration allowed an increase of one cent per 
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pound in manufacturing and wholesale prices 
of cotton wipers. Because of substantial in- 
creases in the cost of producing the material 
used in canvas fronts, manufacturers were 
allowed a 10 per cent increase over their 
basic period price. Because’ established 
maximum retail prices for canned salmon 
were based on the cost of the 1940 pack, the 
wholesale price was permitted to rise fifty 
fifty cents per case above the basic price and 
the retail price was allowed to rise from a 
half cent to a cent per can. 

In most cases where an increase in cost of 
labour and materials threatens to push first 
the manufacturing, then the wholesale and 
then the retail price above the ceiling, the 
Board. has co-operated with the industry to 
meet the problem in the following way. 

Officials of the Administration concerned 
meet with representatives of the industry. 
First they make sure that every possible 
economy has been effected. If, as frequently 
happens, this is not enough, the only way 
to keep faith with the ceiling policy is to 
reduce profits. The Administration then 
arbitrates between producers, manufacturers, 
jobbers, wholesalers and retailers to apportion 
the “squeeze”. : 

This was done during May in respect to 
furniture, fall and winter clothing, overcoat- 
ing, wool rugs and work clothing. On furni- 
ture the manufacturer was allowed to increase 
his price by half the increase in his produc- 
tion cost, the retailer absorbing the higher 
price to him and the consumer paying the 
same as before. The fall and winter clothing 
affected was in the women’s and children’s 
line and manufacturers were permitted to add 
5 per cent to the maximum price they had 
established in the basic period. The Wool 
Administration solved the overcoating prob- 
lem by approving a five-cents-per-yard in- 
crease on cheaper lines, and a ten-cents-per- 
yard increase on more expensive lines, appli- 
cable to manufacturers’ prices only. The rug 
question also fell to the lot of the Wool 
Administration, which allowed an increase up 
to 50 per cent over the August-September 
manufacturers’ prices of last year, but no 
retail increase. On canvas, canton, jersey 
and leather palm work gloves of cotton 
fabric the Work Clothing Administration 
approved manufacturers’ prices 4 per cent in 
excess of those of June last year. The whole- 
saler was permitted to raise his price by half 
of his cost increase and the retailer was 
obliged to absorb this amount and maintain 
his basic price. 

It should be remembered that in no case 
did the manufacturer’s increase cover his 
entire loss. Everyone along the line absorbed 
as much of the increased cost as he could 
without imperilling production or the total 
financial structure. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for May, 1942 


A total of 14,755 individuals were re- 

ceiving training on May 31 in the 
127 technical and vocational schools and train- 
ing centres at which War Emergency Training 
Classes were being conducted. This total 
represents a very slight reduction from the 
total reported in training on April 30. There 
were 4,952 persons being trained in indus- 
trial pre-employment classes at the end of 
May as compared with 4,928 at the end of the 
preceding month. In the part-time industrial 
classes being conducted in schools, there was 
an enrolment of 1,486 trainees on May 31 as 
compared with 1,607 on April 30. A total 
of 4,846 men were receiving instruction in the 
pre-enlistment R.C.A.F. classes, this total 
representing a small reduction as compared 
with the numbers being trained on April 30. 
There was practically no change in the num- 
bers receiving training in Navy and Army 
classes, with 2,632 trainees being enrolled in 
such classes as at May 31. Vocational train- 
ing was being given to 94 men who had been 
honourably discharged from His Majesty’s 
Forces. 

During the month of May, 1942, a total of 
5,888 new trainees were enrolled in the 
schools. Of these 3,118 entered industrial 
pre-employment classes, while 766 persons 
entered the part-time industrial classes. The 
R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes received 1,180 
new trainees, while 772 commenced training 
in the Navy and Army classes. Under the 
Rehabilitation plan, 57 new trainees were en- 
rolled during the month. 

While 3,930 trainees are shown in Table 1 
as being placed from industrial pre-employ- 
ment classes, it should be noted that this 
total includes 1,575 graduates from Quebec 
schools who, though actually 
previous months, were not so reported until 
after May 1, 1942. 


placed in. 


Of those training in the industrial pre- 
employment classes, 34 left to enlist in various 
units of the Armed Forces, while 1,314 men 
from the R.C.A.F. classes completed their 
training and enlisted with the Air Force. 

The number of women in training although 
included in the totals given in Table 1, are 
also shown separately in Table 1A. During 
May 1,526 women commenced training in pre- 
employment industrial classes, 1,232 women 
were placed during the month and 1,475 were 
still training as at May 31, 1942. 

The numbers training in part-time indus- 
trial classes conducted at centres other than 
schools are given below. Totals are also 
shown with regard to classes being held in 
approved plant schools. 


Plant Schools 

Since the inauguration of the policy of 
aiding firms engaged in War Industry in the 
establishment of plant schools, for the training 
of new employees or the up-grading of old 
employees, some twenty-six firms have been 
granted certificates as “Approved Plant 
Schools” by the Department. Training in 
these schools covers a variety of instruction 
in many industries including shipbuilding, 
general machine shop, rubber manufacturing, 
textiles and aircraft construction. Skills are 
being developed in trainees in the production 
of a wide variety of items including the 
building of merchant and naval vessels and 
the manufacturing of smoke bombs, land 
mines, bomb tails, parts for automotive equip- 
ment, tires, ground sheets, gas masks, gun: 
carriages, in fact nearly every item forming. 
a part of war equipment. 


Job Instructor Training Program 
Since the inauguration of the Job Instructor 
Training Program, which is designed to 
(Continued on page 689) 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY—MAY, 1942 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Wartime Salaries Order Amended—Pensions for Seamen and Pilots— 
Alberta Factories Act and Wages Security Act—Motion Picture 
Projectionists and Chauffeurs in Alberta—Safety Regulations 
in Alberta—First-Aid in British Columbia—Minimum 
Wage Order and Mothers’ Allowances in Quebee 


HE Wartime Salaries Order has been 
amended to define more precisely ‘‘em- 
ployers engaged in war industry” who are 
permitted in certain cases to grant salary in- 
creases. The regulations governing the pay- 
ment of pensions to seamen for death or 
disability due to enemy action have been 
revised. A Superannuation Fund for pilots 
is provided for in the New Westminster 
Pilotage District. 

In Alberta proclamations have extended the 
coverage of the Factories Act to dry cleaning 
establishments and brought the clause of the 
Mining Industry Wages Security Act into 


force which requires employers under the 


Act to file a statement of wages paid or 
payable. Two licensed projectionists are no 
longer required to be on duty in motion 
picture houses using more than one machine. 
Safety regulations have been made relating 
to oil and gas well-drilling plants, trench 
construction and repairs, explosives and the 
control of dust. In British Columbia First- 
Aid requirements have been revised. In Que- 
bec a minimum wage order applying to 
lumber workers has been renewed and regu- 
lations under the Needy Mothers’ Assistance 
Act have been amended. 


Dominion 


Canada Shipping Act 


Two new by-laws for the pilotage district 
of New Westminster, British Columbia, were 
gazetted May 30. 

The first one declares that anyone desiring 
temporarily to cease acting as a pilot must 
apply to the Pilotage Authority which may 
refuse or grant permission at its discretion. 

The second provides for the establishment 
of the New Westminster Pilotage District 
Superannuation Fund. It will be built up by 
the Pilotage Authority setting aside each 
month from the gross revenue accruing from 
the pilotage dues an amount to be determined 
yearly by the Authority after consultation 
with the Pilot’s Committee. 


A pilot who has served at least five years 
during which he made contributions to the 
fund will, at the time his licence expires or is 
cancelled due to age or physical or mental 
incapacity, receive monthly pension payments 
for life. The amount of the payments will 
depend on the length of service but in no 
case may they exceed $1,200 in any year. 

The widow of a pilot eligible for pension 
will, until her re-marriage, receive a pension 
equal to not more than one-half of the 
amount her husband would have received 
if alive. Any children surviving after the 
widow’s death will receive equal shares of 
the amount of the widow’s pension until they 
are 18 years of age, but in no case may they 
each receive more than $300 a year. 


Provision is made for the refund of contri- 
butions to pilots who are ineligible for pensions 
at the time of retirement. Special consider- 
ation is given to pilots who retire due to a 
shipping casualty as defined in the Canada 
Shipping Act. 


Wartime Salaries Order 


PC. 4346, May 26, 1942, amends the 
Wartime Salaries Order (P.-C. 1549, February 
27, 1942, Lasour GazeTrrr, March, 1942, pp. 
283-287). The amendment is designed to 
clarify the meaning of clause 5 which permits 
employers engaged in war production to 
grant, with the permission of the Minister 
of National Revenue, a salary increase in 
certain specified cases on the ground that 
such increase is important to the war effort. 


The amendment defines more precisely the 
term “employer engaged in war industry.” 
The term means, in general, an employer 
engaged in the production, repairing or 
servicing of implements or munitions of war, 
ships or aircraft. It also includes an em- 
ployer engaged mainly in supplying parts, 
materials, equipment or services for use in 
munitions of war, ships or aircraft and one 
doing construction work for war purposes. It 
does not include an employer engaged in 
supplying, producing, repairing or servicing 
goods, material, equipment or services of 
general use such as are common in times of 
peace, 
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In particular, war industries are businesses 
established since September 1, 1939, or 
businesses which have substantially expanded, 
converted or altered their operations at the 
request of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply to produce, service or repair imple- 
ments or munitions of war or to supply 
materials or equipment for such operations. 

The four specified cases in which a salary 
increase may be granted remain unchanged, 
nor is there any alteration in the clause re- 
quiring employers to obtain permission from 
the Minister of National Revenue before 
paying a salary increase. 


Pensions for Seamen 


The regulations providing for pensions to 
Canadian seamen or their dependents in 
cases of disability or death of the seamen 
resulting from enemy action have been re- 
vised by P.C. 104/3546 of April 30. 

Under previous orders (LABourR GaAzETTE, 
1939, p. 1202; 1941, p. 650) Canadian seamen 
serving on Canadian ships or ships of British 
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or foreign registry certified to be engaged 
on essential war work, and Canadian salt- 
water fishermen are compensated for loss of 
personal effects or of remuneration due to 
capture or internment, are given free medical 
treatment for injuries and receive pensions for 
death or disability resulting from enemy 
action or counter-action: (P.C. 3358 as 
amended, P.C. 3359 as amended; P.C. 3492; 
and P:C. 12/4209 as amended). 

Under the revised regulations pensions 
may also be granted to seamen who suffer 
disability or death by reason of extraordinary 
marine risks arising out of the war, and to 
seamen killed or injured while in a port out- 
side Canada or while proceeding by land, 
sea or air outside of Canada to or from their 
ships. 

The new regulations also empower the ~ 
Canadian Pension Commission to presume 
death for the purposes of these regulations 
in cases where the available evidence raises 
no reasonable doubt, in the opinion of the 
Commission, that the death has occurred. 


Provincial 


Alberta Factories Act 


Dry Cleaning Works have been brought 
within the scope of the Factories Act by a 


proclamation issued May 5, 1942, and 
gazetted May 15. 
Alberta Mining Industry Wages 
Security Act 
By a proclamation issued April 14 and 


gazetted April 30, section 3 of this Act has 
been declared in force from May 1, 1942. 
This section requires employers in designated 
industries to submit to the Minister charged 
with administration of the Act on May 15 of 
each year a statement of the wages paid or 
payable by them in the preceding twelve 
months. They may also be required by the 
Minister to furnish a statement of their 
assets and liabilities. An employer proposing 
to engage in one of the designated industries 
must submit a statement of assets and 
liabilities and any other information required 
by the Minister. 

‘The Act applies to mines and, if the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council so stipulates, 
it may be applied to lumber camps, quarries, 
gas and oil wells and works in connection 
with the mining or processing of salt or tar 
sands. 


Alberta Public Service Vehicles Act 


By an order gazetted May 15, the clause 
in the regulations relating to medical certi- 
ficates for chauffeurs (LaBour GazeTrr, 1940, 
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p. 446) has beeen reworded so that the 
issuance of a public service vehicle certificate 
is now contingent on the presentation of a 
satisfactory medical certificate testifying to 
the chauffeur’s physical fitness. 


Alberta Theatres Act 


The shortage of labour has induced Alberta 
to relax its regulations requiring two licensed 
projectionists to be on duty in motion- 
picture houses where more than one standard 
projector is being operated. The amending 
regulations, gazetted and effective May 15, also 
reduce the period of apprenticeship preceding 
application for a third-class projectionist’s 
licence from twelve months to six, and permit 
the employment of one apprentice for every 
full shift instead of only one to a theatre 
as before. 

Theatres operating only one projector must 
have one qualified projectionist on duty. 
Theatres operating more than one machine 
have been divided into four classes according 
to their seating capacity and the size of the 
community in which they are located. Those 
which seat not more than 500 persons must 
have a third-class licensed projectionist on 
duty if situated in a community of less than 
3,000 population, and must have a _ second- 
class projectionist and an apprentice on duty 
if the population exceeds 3,000. Theatres 
seating over 500 persons are required to have 
on duty a second-class projectionist and an 
apprentice in centres under 3,000 in population, 
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but in communities over 3,000 they must 
employ a first-class projectionist and another 
licensed projectionist of any class. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 
Safety Regulations 


New safety regulations issued by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for oil and gas 
well-drilling plants, for trench construction 
or repairs, for the handling of explosives, and 
the control of dust were gazetted April 30 and 
will become effective thirty days after that 
date. 

The first set of regulations applies to the 
drilling, cleaning, repairing, operation and 
maintenance of oil and gas well-drilling plants, 
rigs and equipment, and replaces regulations 
issued in 1928 (Lasour GazeTTe, 1928, p. 
974). Detailed specifications for buildings, 
machinery and equipment are laid down to 
minimize the hazards in such plants. Certain 
working conditions are also specified. 


Workers must, where necessary, be provided 
with safety belts and lines which are 
periodically inspected and tested. If there 
is danger of material and equipment being 
dropped from above, hard hats must be sup- 
plied to workmen. ; 


For work in storage tanks or confined 
spaces, air line respirators or gas masks are 
required unless all injurious gas has first 
been removed. A worker in a tank provided 
only with manholes in the top must be 
secured by a rope from the outside and be 
attended by another workman on watch out- 
side the tank. Short alternating shifts are 
recommended for work in a confined space 
Where atmospheric conditions are nauseating. 

Smoking is forbidden within a hundred 
feet of any receptacle containing petroleum 
or natural gas products, and within 75 feet 
of a petroleum or natural gas well. Vapour- 
proof flashlights and lanterns must be used 


The new regulations applying to the 
excavation of trenches lay down specifications 
for the shoring and bracing of sides, the 
provision of ladders, and the sinking of 
shafts. They replace regulations issued in 
1928 (Lasour Gazette, 1928, p. 974). 


Before workers may enter a sewer or 
underground: manhole, tests for gas must be 
made, and, if possible, the gas should be 
removed. If there is any doubt as to the 
safety of the working conditions, gas masks, 
safety belts and life lines must be worn by 
workmen. All underground manholes and 
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sewers where excavating or repair work is 
being done must be electrically lit, and in- 
spectors should be provided with battery- 
operated electric lamps. If oil or other com- 
bustible material 1s found in a trench, work 
must be stopped until it is removed. 

Operators engaged in sinking shafts for 
sewer construction are to be governed by the 
Safety Regulations covering water-well opera- 
tions (Lasour GaAzETTE, 1939, p. 676). Certain 
additional conditions are laid down regarding 
the operation of hoists in shafts. 


The new set of regulations governing the 
storage, handling and firing of explosives 
apply to all operations or industries not 
covered by the Coal-Mines Regulation Act. 


Every employer must secure a permit from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board before 
purchasing explosives to be handled by workers 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. All workmen engaged in handling and 
firing explosives must hold a certificate of 
efficiency issued by the Board or by the 
Department of Mines. Smoking by workmen 
while handling or transporting explosives is 
forbidden. 

The Explosives Act of Canada and regu- 
lations made under it are to govern the 
storage and transport, other than by rail, of 
explosives in Alberta. Certain additional re- 
quirements in regard to storage and transport 
are set forth in the regulations. Fire ex- 
tinguishers and red flags must be carried on 
all vehicles transporting explosives, and extra 
passengers are prohibited. 

Detailed regulations regarding the firing of 
explosives by various methods, the procedure 
for dealing with misfires, the testing of circuits 
and precautions to be taken for the protection 
of workmen, the public and property are 
included. 


The new regulations for the control of dust 
call for approved ventilating systems for all 
dust-producing operations covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. If it is 
impracticable to remove the dust by venti- 
lation, respirators must be provided by the 
employer and worn by the workmen. Regu- 
lar cleaning of places where dust accumulates 
is required either by approved vacuum 
methods or by wet sweeping. 


All abrasive blasting and similar operations 
must be carried on inside a “blasting en- 
closure”. Workers in such enclosures must 
be supplied with a helmet approved by the 
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Board, and furnished with a pure, warmed 
air supply through the helmet. Where air 
laden with silica dust is discharged outside the 
factory, care must be taken not to create a 
health hazard or to permit the air to be re- 
turned to the factory. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 


New First-Aid requirements effective from 
May 31, 1942, have been issued by the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. They replace ones issued in 1922. 

Employers are divided into classes accord- 
ing to the nature of the industry in which they 
are engaged and the number of the workers 
employed by them. Different first-aid kits 
are specified for each class. 

All employers with from 50 to 100 workers 
must employ one worker possessing an un- 
expired Certificate of Competency in First- 
Aid to be in charge of the first-aid kit. 
- Those with more than 100 employees must 
also provide a first-aid room. When a busi- 
ness is located five miles or more from a 
doctor or hospital, it is required to have a 
certificated first-aid person if at least 15 workers 
are employed, and shall have a first-aid room 
if there are 50 or more workers. An Indus- 
trial First-Aid Certificate is satisfactory to the 
Board. The first-aid attendant must keep a 
record of all circumstances respecting an 
accident. 

If workers are employed in areas adjacent 
to a central camp, the first-aid facilities shall 
be kept at the camp but first-aid attendants 
shall be so located that an injured workman 
may be reached by one within 10 minutes of an 
accident. 

Every employer must provide proper care 
and attention to an injured workman, and 
have suitable transportation available with a 
competent attendant to take injured workmen 
to the nearest doctor or hospital when neces- 
sary. 

Employers who comply with the First- 
Aid Service Requirements and Accident 
Prevention Regulations are eligible for the 
preferred rate of assessment for workmen’s 
compensation which is one-half of one per cent 
lower than the regular rate. The cost of 
installing and replenishing first-aid boxes must 
be borne by the employer. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By a notice gazetted May 23, Order 39 
relating to workers engaged in forest 
operations (Lasour Gazerre, 1941, p. 556) 
has been renewed until May 3, 1943. 


Quebec Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act 


The regulations under this Act have been 
amended to provide an additional monthly 
allowance of $5 for a beneficiary whose 
husband is totally disabled and lives with her, 
provided the total allowance would not then 
exceed the fixed maximum which has been 
raised from $45 to $50. This change, effective 
from April 1, 1942, is in accordance with 
the 1940 and 1942 amendments in the Act 
extending its coverage to mothers whose 
husbands are totally disabled. 


The original regulations issued in 1938 
(LaBour Gazerte, 1938, p. 1236) were replaced 
on August 1, 1940. In the 1940 regulations, 
the sections dealing with the basis, readjust- 
ment, time and mode of payment of allow- 
ances were substantially altered while the 
procedure regarding the submission, examina- 
tion, proof, hearing and deciding of applica- 
tions was changed very slightly. In particular, 
monthly allowances were cut from $40 for a 
woman with two dependent children under 16 
to $25 for a mother with one dependent child 
if she resided in a centre with a population 
exceeding 10,000 and to $20 if she lived 
elsewhere. The allowance of $5 for each 
additional child in excess of two was changed 
to $2.50 for each additional child in excess 
of one in accordance with the 1940 amendment 
in the Act making eligible for an allowance the 
mother of one child. The maximum monthly 
allowance was cut from $60 to $45. A later 
regulation, effective from April 1, 1941, raised 
the allowance for each child under 16 in excess 
of one from $2.50 to $5. 

Under the rules as laid down in 1940 a 
mother may earn up to $300 a year without 
any reduction in her allowance. If a mother 
is unable to work, she may be granted an 
additional $5 per month provided the total is 
within the fixed amount. No allowance may 
be paid for more than one month during which 
the mother is receiving relief allowances or 
other forms of public assistance from a city, 
town or municipality. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ONTARIO AND MANITOBA IN 1942 


Ontario 


HE Ontario Legislature, in session from 

February 11 to April 15 enacted legislation 
limiting the duration of interim injunctions in 
labour disputes and providing for the establish- 
ment of day nurseries. Laws relating to work- 
men’s compensation, regulation of factories, 
weekly rest-days and labour contract were 
amended. 


Interim Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


A section added to the Judicature Act 
provides that an ex parte interim injunction 
to restrain any person from doing any act in 
connection with a labour dispute shall not be 
for a longer period than four days. “Labour 
dispute” is defined as “any dispute or differ- 
ence between an employer and one or more 
employees as to matters or things affecting or 
relating to work done or to be done by such 
employee or employees or as to the privileges, 
rights, duties or condition of employment of 
such employee or employees.” 


Day Nurseries 


New clauses in the Department of Public 
Welfare Act authorize the Department to 
establish and assist in establishing day nurs- 
eries for the care and feeding of young 
children and to make regulations governing 
such nurseries and providing for licensing 
them. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of amendments in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are designed to clarify the 
law and the practice of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. The section authorizing an 
extra payment of $125 for expenses of, or con- 
nected with, transportation of the body of a 
workman from the place where death occurred 
to the place of interment in Ontario, was 
amended to enable such sum to be paid for 
necessary expenses whenever, owing to cir- 
cumstances, the body of a workman is trans- 
ferred for a considerable distance for burial. 

The sections dealing with compensation for 
permanent disability were redrawn to make it 
clear that the Board is.to estimate impairment 
of earning capacity from the nature and degree 
of the injury rather than from the difference in 
average earnings before and after the accident 
but may use the latter method if it deems it 
more equitable. The Board is to fix a sum as 
compensation proportionate to such impair- 
ment, but not exceeding the proportion of 
66 2/3 per cent of the workman’s average 
earnings during the previous 12 months if he 
has been so long employed or, if not, then for 


any shorter period during which he has been 
in the employ of his employer. Compensation 
is to be a weekly or other periodical payment 
during the lifetime of the workman, or for 
such period as the Board may fix, and is 
payable even if the workman is not disabled 
for seven days from earning full wages. A 
new clause confirms the practice of the Board 
of compiling a rating schedule of percentages 
of impairment of earning capacity for specified 
injuries or mutilations. As formerly a lump 
sum may be paid in lieu of periodical payments 
where the impairment of earning capacity does 
not exceed 10 per cent. 


The provision is deleted which barred a 
workman from compensation for an industrial 
disease unless the disease was due to the nature 
of the employment in which he was engaged 
at any time within twelve months previous to 
the date of his disablement. Minor amend- 
ments in: the definition of “silicosis” were made 
to conform to the established practice of the 
Board. The section in the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases which deals with cancer caused 
by working with pitch and tar was amended to 
specify the types of cancer and the industries 
in which they commonly occur. 


All decisions made at any time by the Board 
are confirmed but this provision is not to 
impair the Board’s right to review decisions 
already made. Matters now pending deter- 
mination before the Board are to be ‘dealt 
with in accordance with the Act as amended. 

The Board may now invest its funds only in 
securities issued or guaranteed by the Province 
of Ontario and, to a limited extent, in deben- 
tures issued under the Tile Drainage Act. 


Factories 


The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
was amended to limit the time allowed an 
employer to comply with written orders of the 
inspector for the remedying of dangerous or 
unhealthy conditions in any factory or in con- 
nection with any elevator or hoist in any 
establishment under the Act. An employer 
must now comply with such an order within 
thirty days or such period as the inspector 
deems necessary. The penalty for failure to 
do so has been raised and now ranges from $50 
to $500 instead of $20 to $200 as formerly. The 
alternative penalty of 12 months’ imprisonment 
is unchanged. ; : 

The sections of the Act relating to safety 
devices on elevators are revised and definite 
standards laid down for their construction and 
operation. As formerly, the minimum age for 
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elevator operators is 18 years and the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council may make regula- 
tions governing the construction, inspection 
and use of elevator and hoists. 

The sections of the Act authorizing munici- 
pal councils to make by-laws requiring the 
early closing of shops were amended to permit 
closing at 6 p.m. instead of 7 p.m. 


Wages 

An amendment in the Master and Servant 
Act raises the maximum amount of wages 
which may be recovered under an order of a 
justice of the peace, from $100 to $200. 

A section added to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
provides that sums received by a. building 
contractor or sub-contractor on account of the 
contract price shall constitute a trust fund for 
the benefit of the owner, contractor, sub-con- 
tractors, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
workmen and persons who have supplied mate- 
rial and the builder or contractor will be the 
trustee of the fund. A contractor who commits 
a breach of this trust will, therefore, be guilty 
of a criminal offence. 


Mines 
Under a new rule in the Mining Act no 
person may build or maintain a fire under- 
ground without proper authority and suitable 
instructions and then only after the necessary 
fire-fighting equipment has been provided. 


Weekly Rest-day 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, which 
provides for a weekly rest-day for hotel and 
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restaurant employees in cities and towns of 
10,000 population and over, was amended to 
abolish the exception formerly made of any 
class of employees in which there are not more 
than two. But, as before, watchmen, janitors, 
superintendents, foremen and persons who are 
not employed for more than five hours a day 
are outside the Act. 


Exemption of Tools From Seizure 


An amendment in the Execution Act raises 
from $200 to $600 the value of the tools, 
implements and other chattels which are 
exempt from seizure for debt if they are used 
by the debtor in his business. 


Credit Unions 


Under an amendment in the Credit Union 
Act, 1940, provision is made for the incorpor- 
ation of any ten or more credit unions in a 
league whose objects include the encourage- 
ment of educational and advisory work. 


The objects for which credit unions may be 
incorporated now include the making of loans 
to other credit unions, depositing moneys with 
and making loans to any league incorporated 
under the Act, up to 25 per cent of the assets 
of the credit union, and investing moneys, up 
to 25 per cent of its capital, in the shares of 
any credit union or league. 

The section was repealed which forbade offi- 
cers, directors and other members participat- 
ing in the management to withdraw or trans- 
fer their shares. 


Manitoba - 


The Manitoba Legislature which met on 
December 9, 1941, and was prorogued on 
March 31, 1942, amended laws relating to fair 
wages on public and private works, minimum 
wages, conciliation and investigation in indus- 
trial disputes, workmen’s compensation, weekly 
rest-day and the regulation of elevators and 
hoists. 

Wages 


Amendments were made in the Fair Wage 
Act, Part I of which has provided for the reg- 
ulation of wages on provincial public works 
and on private construction works of the value 
of $100 or more and Part II of which, like the 
Industrial Standards Acts in other provinces, 
permits minimum wages and maximum hours 
to be fixed by Order in Council in specified 
industries, if they are agreed upon by a suffi- 
cient proportion of employers and employees 
in the industry concerned. 

Changes in Part I include bringing within its 
scope the work of delivering by truck mate- 
rials for use in any construction work. 


Contracts for private construction work 
costing less than $100 in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District are no longer exempt under 
Part I but the $100 exemption still applies to 
private works in cities and towns having a pop- 
ulation exceeding 2,000 and in any other por- 
tion of the Province to which the Act may be 
extended by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Maintenance work done by or un- 
der the immediate direction of the owner of 
the property by a regular maintenance staff is 
still exempt in all districts if the work is not 
undertaken with a view to the sale or rental 
of the property. Every contract for private 
work must now contain a clause setting forth 
substantially the terms of the fair wage order 
and a stipulation that no mechanic, workman 
or labourer may be employed on the work on 
terms and conditions other than those speci- 
fied. This provision formerly applied only to 
public works. The Minister of Labour now 
has the duty, formerly assigned to the Minister 
of Public Works, of requiring the employer to 
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submit monthly reports showing rates of 
wages, amounts paid and amounts due and 
unpaid to workmen and labourers, and this 
provision is made applicable to private as well 
as public works. 

Added to the industries to which Part II 
may be applied by Order in Council are laun- 
dering, trucking and cartage. 


The constitution of a special board, which 
the Minister may authorize to inquire into 
conditions in any industry within Part II and 
to recommend a schedule of wages and hours 
for that industry, is now laid down in the Act. 
Such board is to consist of a chairman, who 
may be an officer of the Department of La- 
bour, and a number of other persons repre- 
senting equally employers and employees. 
Hach member, other than the chairman, is to 
hold office for two years and thereafter until 
his successor is appointed but he may be re- 
appointed for a further term. A schedule may 
now provide for and authorize any regulation 
or the doing of any thing, not inconsistent 


with the Act, which is necessary to carry out | 


the provisions of the Act but which is not 
otherwise provided for. The section providing 
a penalty for the contravention of a schedule 
by an employer was amended to make it clear 
that it applies to any provision of the sched- 
ule. This amendment was made in conse- 
quence of a magistrate’s ruling that the section, 
.as it stood, covered only the wage sections and 
did not impose a penalty for failure to charge 
minimum prices fixed in the barbers’ schedule. 


The Minimum Wage Act is amended to ex- 
clude from its operation employees covered by 
the Fair Wage Act and to revise the sections 
dealing with the constitution of the Minimum 
‘Wage Board. A person in the public service 
may be named as chairman of the Board. The 
term of office of the four members of the 
Board other than the chairman is two years, 
unless they are sooner removed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, but each is to 
hold office until his successor is appointed and 
he may be re-appointed for a further term. In 
making the first appointments the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may appoint one repre- 
sentative of employers and one of employees 
for one year. 


Minimum wage orders are now to be made 
by Order in Council and not directly by the 
Minimum Wage Board. The Board, of its 
own initiative, however, or on the authoriza- 
tion of the Minister, may make written pro- 
posals for such regulations, which may be 
given effect to, with or without change, by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Employ- 
ment on statutory holidays and payment for 
such employment are added to the matters 
which may be regulated. 
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The provision enabling the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on recommendation of 
the Board, to extend the operation of the Act 
to sections of the Province outside of cities 
and to make orders applicable to such sections 
was replaced by a provision that any regula- 
tion may be general in its application or lim- 
ited to any locality or localities. Statistical 
information which was formerly to be procured 
by the Department of Labour, as requested by 
the Board, may now be collected by either the 
Board or the Minister of Labour. The Board 
may, of its own initiative, and must at the 
request of the Minister, make inquiries into la- 
bour conditions. Formerly such investigations 
were left entirely to the Board’s discretion. 


Special permits for exemption from an order 
or for overtime or for the employment of part- 
time, handicapped or inexperienced workers 
are now to be issued by the Minister, instead 
of by the Board or by an officer of the 
Department of Labour, as formerly, subject to 
such conditions as to time, payment and rates 
of wages and other matters as the Board, with 
the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may prescribe. Application for 
permits must be made in writing. Employers’ 
registers may now be inspected by officers of 
the Department of Labour as well as by 
representatives of the Board. 


An amendment in the Wages Recovery Act 
clarifies the procedure to be followed by a 
justice of the peace in issuing certificates of 
judgment for the payment of wages exceeding 
$20. 

Conciliation and Investigation in 
Labour Disputes 


The section of the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act which governs application for 
a board of conciliation by employees who are 
members of a trade union, was revised and 
now enables such application and the declara- 
tion accompanying it to be signed by two of 
the officers of the trade union authorized by a 
resolution passed by a majority of the 
employees directly affected, who are members 
of the union, at a properly called meeting of 
which all of them had at least three days’ 
notice. The resolution must be recorded in 
the minutes of the meeting. Alternatively, the 
application may be signed, as formerly, by 
such officers authorized in writing by a 
majority of the union member employees 
directly affected. 


A Bull which failed to pass would have fur- 
ther amended this Act to declare it lawful for 
employees to conduct collective bargaining 
through a negotiating committee or trade 
union appointed by a majority vote of the 
employees affected or any class of them and 
would have provided a fine not exceeding $500 
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tor any employer refusing so to bargain. The 
existing Act declares it lawful for employees 
to bargain through their organizations or 
representatives, if the representatives are 
British subjects. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A section added to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act enables the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, with the approval of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, to make arrange- 
ments with the Board of Saskatchewan or of 
Ontario, or with both, for compensation for 
industrial diseases for workmen employed in 
industries whose operations extend across the 
provincial boundary. A 1930 amendment in 
the Act made similar provision in respect of 
accidents and an agreement was entered into 
with Saskatchewan in the same year. The 
Saskatchewan Act was recently the subject of 
an amendment similar to the one in Manitoba, 
(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1942, p. 591). 


Weekly Rest-day 


An amendment in the One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act, which provides for a weekly rest- 
day for most classes of industrial employees in 
cities and also in other parts of the province 
if so provided by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, brings the Act into line with the 
reorganization of the Department of Labour 
by giving to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
the power to grant exemption formerly given 
to the Chief Inspector. 


Hours of Labour of Drivers of Public 
Service Vehicles 


The section of the Highway Traffic Act 
dealing with hours of employment of drivers 
of public service vehicles and commercial 
trucks was revised and now prohibits such a 
driver being on duty in driving or in any 
capacity for more than 10 hours in any 24 
consecutive hours. In an emergency due to 
breakdown of the vehicle, he may remain on 
duty for not more than two hours longer. 
Formerly, hours were limited to nine for 
driving or 10 in any capacity but no limit was 
placed on emergency overtime. As heretofore, 
the driver may not be on duty for more than 
six days a week and all provisions of the sec- 
tion apply equally to an owner who is also the 
driver of the vehicle. The maximum penalty 
for contravention of these provisions is $200 
and costs. Formerly, a penalty ranging from 
$25 to $50 was to be imposed for a first offence 
and $50 to $200 for a subsequent offence. 


Moving-Picture Machine Operators 


An amendment in the Amusements Act 
provides that the chairman of the board of 


examiners of moving-picture machine operators 
shall be an official of the Department of 
Labour instead of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour. A proposed amendment, struck out 
by the Legislature, would have enabled the 
Board to make regulations concerning hours of 
labour and holidays of employees. 


Licensing of Electricians 


Amendments in the Electricians’ Licence Act 
include a definition of “electrical equipment”, 
a change in the clauses dealing with application 
of the Act, to bring them into conformity 
with the code of the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association, and a revision of the 
section setting up the examining board, to 
make it clear that it is to have one representa- 
tive of employers and one of employees with 
a representative of the Department of Labour 
as chairman. Power is given to the board to 
grant provisional licences in special cases where 
a journeyman’s licence could not be granted 
but circumstances require that a person should 
be licensed for the class of work. Regulations 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
now provide for the establishment of standards 
of construction, installation, maintenance or 
repair of electrical equipment or work and for 
inspection in districts where there is now no 
regular inspection service. The minimum fine 
for carrying on the business of an electrical 
contractor or doing electrical work without a 
licence is reduced from $50 to $25, the 
maximum remaining at $200. No person may 
install electrical equipment not approved by 
the Canadian Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion. A new provision enables a _ person 
infringing the Act through ignorance or inad- 
vertence to remedy the breach before a prose- 
cution is ordered. 


Elevators and Hoists 


An amendment in the Elevator and Hoist 
Act provides that the Elevator and Hoist 
Board shall consist of an equal number of 
representatives of employers and employees 
under the chairmanship of an official of the 
Department of Labour, each member to hold 
office for two years unless sooner removed. 
Regulations dealing with remuneration of 
members and enforcement of its rules may no 
longer be made by the Board. 


Early Closing of Shops 


Sections added to the St. Boniface Charter 
enable the City Council to pass a by-law per- 
mitting any shop affected by a general early 
closing by-law under the Shops Regulation Act 
to observe early closing on a day other than 
that fixed by the general by-law. A further 
amendment declares that the power to license 
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and regulate shall be deemed to include the 
power to prescribe times and places for 
carrying on trades, to prevent the issuing of 
licences to females or to minors under a 
specified age or their employment in a licensed 
trade, and to forbid a licensee to employ 
unlicensed persons. 


Committee on Qld Age Pensions 


On December 15, 1941 a Special Committee 
of the Legislature was appointed to study the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the regulations 
affecting it. The Committee’s Report, present- 
ed on March 26, 1942, recommended that the 


Government make strong representations to ° 


the Government of Canada that the maximum 
old age or blind pension should be increased 
from $240 to $360 per annum, subject to re- 
ductions by the amount of the pensioner’s 
income in excess of $125 a year; that the 
maximum income which a pensioner may re- 
ceive without losing his eligibility for pension 
should be raised from $365 to $425 a year; 
that pay assigned to his parents by a man 
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enlisted in His Majesty’s Forces should not be 
considered as income for pension purposes, 
whether or not it is augmented by a 
dependant’s allowance to either parent; that 
the time during which an applicant for pension 
is required to have actually lodged within 
Canada be reduced from 5,844 days to 5,114 
days; that pensions commence from the date 
of application, if all qualifications are in order; 
that the regulation governing computation of 
income be amended to provide that medical, 
hospital and other extraordinary expenses paid 
for a pensioner by his family or paid out of 
his income shall not be counted as income; 
that the Provincial Government take imme- 
diate stepsto ensure that the above 
recommendations become effective at the 
earliest possible date and make every effort 
to bring them into operation; that the Pro- 
vincial Government approach the Governments 
of the other provinces to ensure that they join 
in urging the Dominion Government to make 
amendments to carry the above recommenda- 
tions into effect. The Legislature concurred in 
the report on March 381, 1942. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ONTARIO 


HE fortieth annual convention of the 
Labour Educational Association of On- 
tario was held in London, Ontario, on May 25, 
delegates from industrial centres in all parts 
of the province being in attendance. 
Following an address of welcome by Mr. 
A. E. Bettam, President of the London Trades 
and Labour Council, the President of the 
Association, Mr. Wilfrid Bircher, expressed the 
organization’s appreciation of the cordial 
welcome extended. He referred to the illness 
of Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada and paid 
tribute to the invaluable service which he has 
rendered the workers’ cause and stated that he 
felt sure all present shared in the wishes of 
the officers of the Association that he would 
soon be sufficiently restored to health to resume 
his duties. Due to his illness, Mr. Moore was 
unable to attend the convention as a delegate. 
The President then extended a special wel- 
come to the younger delegates present and 
pestede s,, .°.!'¢ I appeal to you to lend every 
effort and accept every opportunity presented 
to you to play your part. In fact it is the 
duty of every trade unionist to co-operate and 
support any and every legitimate medium— 
convention or conference—of labour which 
aims, as the Labour Educational Association 
of Ontario does, to further the aims and objects 
of the movement to which we belong and when 


it so happens that our efforts are challenged 
or that our methods and policies are criticized 
it is the bounden duty of those who are in a 
position to do so, to offset this and correct 
any misunderstanding which in many cases is 
the result of ignorance of the policies and 
activities of the labour movement. Let us 
all do our part in this and thereby further 
the interests of organized labour.” 

In a telegram, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, and a former President of 
the Association, greeted the delegates and 
commended the purposes and activities of the 
organization. 

One of the main topics discussed at the con- 
vention was the Government’s Wage Control 
Policy. The discussion on this subject was 
lead by Mr. E. Ingles, Vice-President of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and Mr. Fred Molineux, representative 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, 
and Paperhangers of America. Mr. Ingles 
drew attention to the pledges of co-operation 
extended by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada immediately following the outbreak 
of war and dealt with the progressive steps 
leading to the passing of Order in Council 
P.C. 8253, establishing a Wages Stabilization 
Policy administered by a National War Labour 
Board and Regional Boards. He outlined the 
effects of wage control regulations upon wage 
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earners and the varied interpretations of these 
by different authorities which had resulted in 
“confusion confounded.” 

Mr. Molineux dealt particularly with the 
administrative aspect of the wage control 
policy and gave a comprehensive outline of 
the position of workers under P.C. 8253 and 
advised as to the procedure to be followed 
where workers desired to secure adjustments in 
wage scales. 

The discussion on the topic “Labour— 
Management Co-operation” was lead by Mr. 
John Noble, representative of the American 
Federation of Labour. Mr. Noble urged that 
workers guard against accepting proposals 
which might detrimentally affect their rights 
in respect of freedom of organization and col- 
lective bargaining. As a result of the ensuing 
general discussion, the convention instructed 
the Secretary-Treasurer to communicate with 
the Executive Council of the Trades and 





Labour Congress of Canada outlining the views 
expressed on the question with a view to hay- 
ing a pronouncement of policy made at the 
forthcoming convention of the Congress. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted as follows: W. Bircher, Hamilton, 
President; M. H. Nicols, Toronto, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E. Ingles, London, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Executive Board: F, Ackerknecht, Kitchener; 
Mrs. E. Finkle, Toronto; F. W. McRae, Ot- 
tawa; W. 8. Legg, London; J. F. Cauley, 
Hamilton; W. Buhler, St. Catharines; A. V. 
Sallaway, St. Thomas; George Lauder, Wind- 
sor; Roy A. dePlanche, Thorold. By virtue 
of a provision in the Constitution, immediate 
Past President Peter Grant, St. Catharines, 
continues for a further term as a member of 
the Executive Board. 


Kitchener was chosen as the next convention 
city. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Annual Reports of 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Boards 

of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 

have issued their annual reports for 1941, a 
brief summary of each appearing below. 


New Brunswick 


The twenty-third annual report of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board 
contains a provisional statement of income 
and expenditure for the year 1941. The 
total income for this period is estimated at 
$1,147,878.63, and the expenditure at $926,- 
798.90, leaving an estimated credit balance 
of $221,079.73. To this is added the cumula- 
tive credit balance of $744,776.42 carried for- 
ward from the year 1940, which leaves an 
estimated surplus of $965,856.15. 

Accident Statistics—Complete accident sta- 
tistics for the year 1940 appear in this report. 
The cost of compensation amounted to $753,- 
776.89 when a total of 10,940 compensable 
accidents were reported to the Board. Of 
these, 22 were fatal; 1 resulted in permanent 
total disability; 274 in permanent partial dis- 
ability; 7;257 in temporary total disability; 
and 3,386 required medical aid only. Non- 
compensable accidents reported to the Board 
numbered 1,046. 

The following classifications enumerate the 
causes of accidents reported to the Board: 
Prime movers, 201; working machines, 526; 
hoisting apparatus, 376; dangerous substances, 
272; stepping on or striking against objects, 


Provincial Boards 


1,221; falling objects, 2,044; handling objects, 
1,448; tools, 2,065; runaways and animals, 
94; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 401; fall of 
persons, 1,712; all other causes, 1,382. 

Factory Inspection—Included in the report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board is the 
statement of the New Brunswick Factory In- 
spector for the year ending December 31, 
1941. During 1941 there was a considerable 
increase in the number of applications for 
new and renewal licences, 143 of the former 
and 1,094 of the latter, being issued. The 
report of the Inspector states that during 
1941 factories in the province were feeling 
the effects of the war as indicated in en- 
larged plants, increased staffs and the in- 
stallation of additional equipment. Because 
of the difficulty realized in securing experi- 
enced men, it was found that a great many 
of the accidents which occurred were due to 
inexperienced men handling equipment with 
which they were not familiar. 


Nova Scotia 


As indicated in the report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Nova Scotia 
for the year 1941, there was a total income 
for all industries, actual and estimated, of 
$2,405,866.57, an increase of approximately 
$287,000 over the previous year. Expendi- 
ture, actually incurred and estimated, for the 
year, amounted to $2,494,093.81. Rates for 
the various groups in all classes of industries 
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within the scope of Part 1 of the Act vary 
from time to time as the accumulated ex- 
perience for each group or class changes. 
The average rate of assessment for all years 
was $2.14 per hundred dollars of payroll; for 
1940 it was $2.88, and for 1941, $2.60. The 
ratio of administration expense to the com- 
pensation cost of accidents for all years was 
7:35 per cent. 


‘Accident Statistics—A large increase in 
the number of accidents occurred in Nova 
Scotia in 1941. With 12.500 accidents re- 
ported to the Board in 1939 and 14,699 in 
1940, the figure reached a new high of 16,819 
in 1941. It was pointed out in the report 
that particularly in wartime, industries could 
not afford to have their workers injured and 
“money spent for the promotion of safety 
should not be considered an expense but 
rather an investment in human life”. There 
was a total of 16,025 compensable accidents 


reported to the Board, of which 13,529 claims 
were finally disposed of. Of these 61 were 
fatal; 139 resulted in permanent disability; 
and 13,329 resulted in temporary disability 
(7,928, compensation; 5,401, medical aid 
only). The number of claims partially dis- 
posed of was 2,496, this figure including 4 
death cases. Non-compensable accidents, other 
than fatal, numbered 792, and fatal, 2. 
Detailed statistics are also given of accidents 
and claims for the year 1940, and final finan- 
cial statements for that year. . 

The report shows that during 1941 an ac- 
tual and estimated amount of $195,251.22 
was expended for medical aid. It is also 
stated that the number of disabled workmen 
and dependents becoming charges on the pen- 
sion fund is steadily increasing, i.e., the num- 
ber of widows being cared for at the close 
of 1941 was 711 as against 693 in the previous 
year, and the number of disabled workmen 
was 1,820 as compared with 1,729 in 1940. 


JOINT PRODUCTION COMMITTEES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


FS the past number of months the 
Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States have actively promoted the 
formation of joint committees of labour and 
management in war plants to act in an 
advisory capacity in matters relating to pro- 
duction, and a great many such committees 
have recently been set up. Joint works 
councils have, of course, been in existence 
for many years in some plants in both coun- 
tries but, as a rule, their functions were 
not so definitely directed towards production 
problems as is the case with the present type 
of committee. The present committees are 
clearly restricted in their activities to giving 
advice on the technical problems involved in 
the attempt to increase production and they 
are specifically prohibited from dealing with 
normal trade union matters such as the 
negotiation of wages. Their purpose is 
merely to provide a channel through which the 
ideas of the man at the machine for im- 
proving the operation of his machine can 
reach the management, and to eliminate the 
discontent which arises among workers when 
unavoidable stoppages and bottlenecks are 
not explained to them or when they feel that 
their ideas are not being given thorough 
consideration. 

This clear delineation of functions has pre- 
cluded the possibility of any conflict between 
the committees and the established trade 
unions, and in fact the unions in both coun- 
tries have played a prominent part in estab- 


STATES 


lishing such committees as have already been 
formed. At the same time, interference with 
the responsibilities of management is also 
avoided by the fact that the committees are 
purely advisory in nature and have no execu- 
tive powers. In both Britain and the United 
States management was in general un- 
sympathetic at first, but with the realization 
that the activities of the committees are con- 
fined to giving advice and that those com- 
mittees which have already been established 
are performing a useful service, this suspicion 
has tended to disappear. 


Great Britain 


On February 26, 1942, an agreement was 
signed by the British Ministry of Supply 
and the trade unions 
establishment of “Joint Production Consulta- 
tive and Advisory Committees” in all Royal 
Ordnance Factories. An almost identical 
agreement was signed on March 18 between 
the Engineering and Allied Employers’ Na- 
tional Federation and the various unions repre- 
senting workers in private engineering firms. 
Similar committees seem also to have been 
established in the Aircraft Ministry’s shadow 
factories. 

These agreements represent the culmination 
of a movement which has been gaining 
strength in Great Britain as the war pro- 
gressed. The first suggestion came from the 
shop stewards in the aircraft industry during 
the armament boom of 1938. The Government 
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has generally been sympathetic and in the last 
six months has actively promoted the estab- 
lishment of committees. 


Both agreements prohibit the committees 
from dealing with trade union matters and 
give the following examples of questions 
which may properly be discussed: (a) maxi- 
mum utilization of existing machinery, (b) 
upkeep of fixtures, jigs, tools and gauges, 
(c) improvement of methods of production, 
(d) efficient use of the maximum number of 
working hours, (e) elimination of defective 
work and waste, (f) efficient use of material 
supplies, and (g) efficient use of safety pre- 
cautions and devices. The rights of the trade 
unions are also protected by the manner in 
which the committees have been constituted. 
It has been noted that they were set up by 
agreement with the unions’ concerned. 
Moreover, only organized workers are eligible 
for membership on the workers’ sides and 
the elections are conducted by the unions in 
the Ordnance Factories and jointly by the 
management and unions in private firms. At 
the same time, however, the committees, in 
keeping with the purpose for which they are 
set up, are made as widely representative as 
possible in that all employees, whether union 
members or not, may vote, and any person in 
the plant may be co-opted in a consultative 
capacity. 


Each committee consists of management 
and workers’ sides, and there is an equal 
number, not exceeding ten each, of manage- 
ment and worker representatives. -The manage- 
ment representatives are appointed. Each 
side has its own secretary. Meetings of 
the whole committee must be held fortnightly, 
and, to expedite business, each side meets 
weekly. Special meetings may be held at the 
request of either side. 


United States 


Labour-management committees in the 
United States are in all fundamental respects 
similar to the joint production advisory and 
consultative committees in Great Britain, as 
regards both the form of their organization 
and the nature of their activities. The same 
emphasis is placed on the purely advisory 
functions of the committees and their com- 
plete exclusion from all matters affecting the 
contract of employment. Government repre- 
sentatives have been sent out to give advice 
on the establishment of committees and to see 
that these principles are not departed from. 
A central clearing-house for information is 
maintained at Washington. Committees in 


possession of suggestions which they consider 
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particularly useful many send them to Wash- 
ington where they are scrutinized by experts 
who, if they consider it desirable, will forward 
them to other plants throughout the country. 


As in Britain, committees to stimulate pro- 
duction were first suggested by trade unionists 
but is is only recently that they have been 
widely accepted by management. On March 
2, Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the War 
Production Board, announced the inauguration 
of a War Production Drive. He proposed that 
the campaign be carried on through labour- 
management committees and he advocated 
that such committees be set up in all the war 
plants in the country. The presidents of 
both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations en- 
dorsed the proposal. 


On May 11, it was announced that 700 com- 
mittees had been formed. The first major 
corporation to establish committees was 
Westinghouse which on March 14 agreed with 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers to set them up in all its plants. Other 
producers of electrical goods, including some 
of the plants of the Crossley and General 
Electric Corporations, have followed suit. 
Committees have also been set up in many 
aircraft plants, including Douglas Aircraft 
and Curtiss-Wright, and in several .automo- 
bile plants engaged in producing tanks and 
other vehicles for war purposes. Iron and 
steel plants are also prominent in the lst. 
Pennsylvania, with 130 committees on May 11, 
led all states; Ohio had 88, New York 79 and 
New Jersey 47. 





The British Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has published Volume XXV in its 
series entitled How Factory Accidents Happen 
(price 6d. net at His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, England). The _ bulletin 
describes the manner in which certain accidents 
happened which were reported to Factory 
Inspectors. In a foreword to this issue of the 
series it is explained that the quarterly appear- 
ance of this publication had to be abandoned 
after September, 1939; however, it has been 
recommenced in view of many inquiries from 
those disturbed by the rapid growth of indus- 
trial accidents during the months of war. The 
present volume aims, in particular, at illustrat- 
ing the types of accidents which are most 
common in wartime. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund Over Fifty Million — Benefit Payments 
Nearing $100,000 Mark at End of May — Report of Employment 
and Claims Offices—Employment Conditions at End of May 


yas the end of May, 1942, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund amounted to $50,707,- 
657.22, classified as to sources as follows:— 


Unemployment Insurance Stamps. $24,902,570 44 


BMeterireditsuit sinenvoen ee 8,306,578 65 
Buikh Payments. «4 aidan ideas 8,689,699 39 
Government's Contribution...... 8,376,161 44 
Interest on Investments........ 426,840 00 
Contributions—Miscellaneous .... 5,770 41 
Contributions—P.C. 7638........ 36 89 

Total Receipts.........3 50,707,657 22 


Unemployment Benefit 


By the end of May, the total amount paid 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to unemployed insured workers was $93,788.45. 
At the end of April the total payment 
amounted to $41,558.01. The benefit paid 
during the month of May, therefore, was 
$52,230.44. Payment of benefit commenced 
the latter part of February, 1942. 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for April, 1942 


The volume of business transacted by Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during April, 
1942, as indicated by the average daily place- 
ments effected, showed a gain of nearly 26 
per cent, in comparison with that of the 
previous month, but a loss of 37 per cent, 
when compared with the records covering 
the corresponding period a year ago. Note- 
worthy advances over March were reported 
in services, manufacturing .and construction, 
and much smaller increases in agriculture, 
transportation, trade, mining and finance. 
Logging, only, showed a nominal contraction. 
In comparison with April, 1941, heavy re- 
ductions were reported in construction and 
services, a more moderate decrease in agri- 
culture and smaller declines in transporta- 
tion and logging. Gains were reported in 
manufacturing, trade, mining and finance, 
the most marked of these being in manu- 
facturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered each month at em- 
ployment offices throughout Canada. It will 
be seen from the graph that the trend of the 
curves of vacancies and placements was up- 
ward during April, the levels at the close of 
the month standing at 80-2 and 58:1, re- 
spectively, in comparison with ratios of 61:5 
and 46:9 in March, 1942, and with 68°6 and 
62-7 in April last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Commission throughout Canada during April, 
1942, was 1,742, as compared with 1,316 
during the preceding month, and with 2,195 
in April last year. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,172, in 


comparison with 2,140 in March, 1942, and 
with 3,200 during April, 1941. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
April, 1942, was 1,262, of which 883 were in 
regular employment and 3879 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,003 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in April last year 


averaged 2,008 daily, consisting of 1,248 
placements in regular and 765 in casual 
employment. 


During the month of April, 1942, the offices 
of the Commission referred 35,007 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 31,529 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 22,063, of which 17,225 were 
male and 4,838 female, with placements in 
casual work totalling 9,466. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 28,097 
for men and 15,437 for women, a total of 
43.534, and applications for work numbered 
54,297, of which 38,465 were from men and 
15,882 from women. Reports for March, 
1942, showed 34,200 positions available, 55,617 
applications made and 26,062 placements 
effected, while in April, 1941, there were re- 
corded 52,665 vacancies, 76,795 applications for 
work and 48,177 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, from 
January, 1982, to date:— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
TOS ZUR a. eee oe eee 153,771 198,443 352,214 
1933 ..@o. .2S68. eee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LS YR Bee Pe aN Sy ae 223,564 182,527 406,091 
[OSS ae ce ee 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
1836 stenc8 Boyett eed 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TOO oe eee ee 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
19S Sor reer eee e 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
LOSS taspcate. chuthds, does 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940 Sn ce ee ee 320, 090 155,016 475, 106 
1 KEY. 2) RR peat et od SN Ae ae 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1942 (4 months)....... 68, 869 Picea! ata) 101, 802 
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Nova Scotia AND PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND 

The demand for workers, as shown by 
orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island during April, was nearly 3 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month and 26 
per cent above the corresponding month last 
year. There was, however, a decline in place- 
ments of over 2-per cent when compared 
but a gain of 17 per cent in 
comparison with April, 1941. The increase 
over April last year was mainly due to 
additional placements in manufacturing and 
construction, although this advance was partly 
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placements from last April was a decline in 
services, only moderate improvement or slight 
curtailment being shown in all remaining 
industrial divisions. Industries in which em- 
ployment was found for more than 100 
workers included:—Services 474; construc- 
tion 231 and transportation 108. There were 
441 men and 70 women placed in regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 
During April vacancies offered through Em- 


ployment and Claims Offices in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec were 39 per cent above those 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 


CEC CERCENCCECCUPEEET ANAC 


eae SPN TEE ARAL | Tt | UPS AE 
NOY ARANUREHL cA GHRETUREER AG AHREEEE 


panlr es MarjapR|nay wunjutave|ser ocr|Nov|oec LaN}Fes Marfare Mar unc [augsePlocT|Nov/oe quan Mar] aPAMAy| 1uN.JUL|AUG|SEROCT}NOVEC 


offset by a fairly large reduction in services. 
Changes in other groups were small. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were:—Construction 1,081; ser- 
vices 1,009; manufacturing 499 and trade 100. 
During the month 1,727 men and 259 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New BRUNSWICK 


Employment and Claims Offices in New 
Brunswick were notified in April of 55 per 
cent more vacancies than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 8 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding period last year. 
Placements were 44 per cent higher than in 
March, but 22 per cent below those of 
April, 1941. The most marked change in 





of March, 1942, but 62 per cent lower than 
in April, 1941. There was also an advance 
in placements of 54 per cent when compared 
with March, but a loss of 74 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
a year ago. Heavy reductions in placements 
from last April reported in construction, ser- 
vices, logging and transportation were re- 
sponsible for the decrease recorded, although 
small reductions, too, were shown in agri- 
culture, manufacturing and trade. No notice- 
able gains were registered in any group. 
Placements by industrial divisions included :— 
Manufacturing 1,381; services 1,261; con- 
struction 1,258 and trade 238. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 2,577 of 
men and 911 of women. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1942 














Vacancies Applicants Regular 

ss Un- place- 

Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 

Reperee Un Aled sod Referred |__| end. vA aang 

uring end o uring to perio perio 
period period period | vacancies Regular | Casual 1941 

Prince Edward Island 58 21 86 43 27 2 Uy eee 
Charlottetown... os oscte cs oa dees are 58 ai | 86 43 27 2 LOT eee ee 
Nova Scotia... o.235...5. ote: 3,117 362 3,336 2,817 1,959 852 691 953 
PA TIVMOURUL tithe ere cece sie wile stone creas 82 0 82 8 C1 Ss Comair UL S| ate Sys 
Halifax ets gcse es a eeee ees 804 170 974 674 370 300 307 328 
Kentville angi sie Soe eae 90 63 89 54 29 25 58 87 
New Glasrowst: {adedsttdab ones oaitt 923 2i0 948 925 634 291 68 411 
SY ANGY eo eae See teas: 1,001 iy 989 866 628 236 162 117 
LTNTO. Sse eee a ee 23 0 26 23 23 Ostia  yebthieemeaese 
Yarmouth rs cease eee cee ee 194 2 228 193 193 0 S33) Shc... ee 
New Brunswick 1,226 223 1,330 1,005 bil 461 500 247 
Campbellton. ct. 0-22... ce Wi. ae oe. 52 | 12 94 43 4 39 LOA ee ae 
Chathamtiieees Tee a cect oasesaies 68 0 68 68 10 58 36 65 
Hiamundstoneeecs ss. es se oe eee ia Lh 14 24 8 6 0 GA se oe cae 
MONE CON Ms dees coe wie i ane 568 78 613 494 294 169 157 93 
Saint John, ocd tons eis tetea ears 520 119 531 392 197 195 173 89 
OuCheCse 2 ee ict ae es ee 7,547 4,564 10,480 5,589 3,488 845 7,980 10,551 
Ohicoutimiss te fo. sees 724 1,592 402 BY 301 6 180 472 
Drummond ville. sortcc: «suwisemetes sa 171 8 186 134 134 0 355.4] ao ace 
TANDY cco cesta oo olen aso 93 280 179 83 37 0 2591... S. %. 
EP ad ane cries aks ae ee es a tee 195 36 300 117 113 0 240 523 
Jolietts, borires testosks he eerees = 30 8 49 29 20 0 Pee ol oe 
Mealehinie fitter sacn ech sete en eae aeinte 144 a2 196 107 107 0 0) ONES ak Be 
Vat Bo dee tecetet te wanlrsivenae eee 27 19 54 10 8 2 51 76 
Montreal ete) «acne schicctee tang ke es 3,148 1,248 4,923 2,476 1,045 621 3, 680 6, 629 
Pointes-aux-Trembles 4 8 3 2 0 SUR eee. 
Qucbaces aes eae habe heed cantar 757 Soz 1,621 758 598 28 1,471 916 
JER OST oy ea eet OR Se SSL, eee, ee 155 49 167 100 83 17 69 438 
St-Hyacinthose fesse ares ss ecets oles 189 40 248 134 129 0 TOT See: 
Bt Jeatd ativseeh te de Waive, cites tele Ss 119 23 125 106 da 3) Solas tba eeee 
DOs JOLOMOr Eos. soc Rack cichs «ed ana oes 57 0 60 20 18 0 507} ee 
Shawinigan Hallsic st. s.0 ees tahees fe 167 38 262 187 187 0 Vn eee eee 
Sherbrooke 447 108 585 412 251 101 248 230 
Orel tecses ae 8 2 8 8 O4l Sry 44" eee 
Thetford Mines 55 30 172 47 18 0 156 140 
Three Rivers.......... 1 Soe ati I Ee 136 0 438 161 102 59 416 857 
Valbd’ Ort tr teri Shee ae 76 84 99 63 63 0 88 127 
Walley fields 2. Reel. ak. mee 100 53 67 37 34 0 RYE pete Pst 
VOrdyn. jase sxaesyeuporteowepawene sors 601 495 147 168 115 0 165 143 
Victoriaville.) och. fed: cecc recto te 145 97 157 52 42 8 102). Pee: 
Ontario sf 2a a cee 17,576 5,122 21,055 15,161 9,735 4,161 10,983 §,554 
PSANTION eRe, ct eps perc he Gin ee 74 12 77 49 45 4 15 331 
ellevillo ss ee ek aes ee a 205 42 211 149 115 34 102 128 
Brantlordwtt 5 ihre. 6 eee 271 25 315 366 226 34 115 126 
STOCK VAM: cient erst cd ee een ci ce 114 114 97 94 75 0 (Aa GRRE Oe Fe 
Chatham: .i6 tet eh eakiowe shea. oe 172 18 167 158 131 PA 107 65 
Corwalligeboide hi ett: holy k os ie 301 42 392 324 260 17 153) ie eee 
I OrtreRANCES. cc cttke hae. hoe 8 18 57 10 9 0 62 Re ae 
Hort Williams ese een tone ewe 287 521 440 384 56 is 190 
HTS. ener NEI Se SHI ARG SOME SBIR RCEERA SET PN 173 fl 200 200 139 15 39 144 
Chie pins seiaacecsttotie ac tovench rer cheresoeoteuteeaee 394 109 437 385 333 22 100 93 
ain iltontse iene cus aes Sos 1,594 376 1,653 leozZe 779 543 823 1,006 
ICONOES pi Ree Miles tae ort ae 36 2 88 3 20 13 71 42 
IRAN SAtON eee oe a re ae 455 68 483 391 308 3 253 735 
Kirkland ake. .c edscsios fob fees 194 64 319 366 172 5 198.1)! 5 eee 
NSIC ChOne ree i sei nah or ati ops ee 609 74 541 576 434 142 44 193 
Lindsay Mealy hile | Re eee 127 0 123 127i 126 1 91 129 
ORG... nates aureus comcast ae 1,034 411 843 887 344 309 373 261 
We waslorOntO seca citasinst chicane 6 72 191 120 97 23 79 85 
Niagara Pallsype eOee ts a se: 392 309 320 256 206 35 213 231 
INGE Ue Ay seis Ane Seite ue thceictos 222 76 442 359 276 81 199 125 
OUT ery Pee bit o men tae ts acs ~ 110 131 57 30 24 4 107i... 7 
Oshawa: SP TAs EL ee oe 555 54 885 481 295 186 422 463 
eT ore? Ona UE ta 816 352 1,199 500 177 308 673 788 
OChwelr SOUnGE eect «ice tenes 80 19 84 74 67 7 56 126 
Bem brokois resect ae. SES 227 13 402 229 214 15 192 134 
Peterboroughart.. of). use eee 284 194 240 263 221 42 291 168 
PortvATrthur Meee cose kee ee 921 Ari 823 864 619 46 171 658 
St; Catharines iysees ay. . Sees emi 815 180 755 895 580 139 202 278 
PGs MiOmias id Pe mete. ce, one Colas 203 42 233 211 95 87 64 12 
aeninst he’ JAR Ch MER od Re Ad 279 14 346 278 129 149 125 199 
Sault Ste, Maries bcs «deste eee vee 434 112 350 351 261 81 53 147 
IM COO. eae e ene netcree entice Sie 102 42 126 93 82 Bl 64 59 
Sizatiord’ sii. Ga). PAP eee: 183 55 264 238 151 51 136 109 
Sid burye ge es os ayy ewe 381 197 490 355 269 65 200 226 
ARIS Sees ee ee eee ee 383 130 457 276 177 99 404 276 
OrontOhes? Us sens cae. «at base oeb2 696 4,944 2,307 1,195 1,112 8,458 1b y6) 
WS LET ahs RIG ONS PRE POR. Dy 443 328 242 245 9 
WINGOPAES. cea Gono cceee ee aoe 703 87 1,449 711 373 308 12025 264 
Woodstoele2 cs ke 6. cai toe eek 207 73 192 149 140 9 59 189 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1942—Cone. 











Vacancies 
Offices 
Reported| Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 

MamiiOUsee tee cone os denne seal 3,334 951 
Brandons Goce a al a, 363 140 
|B CTTGON ER ee eee, Seng me sei 130 14 
DIOR ra tae ae ee 89 7 
Portage lai Prairies UA oa 121 40 
Winnipeg oN iors. ecb. hr. 2,631 750 
Maskatchewall........ oc cccuec le. 1,874 675 
Moosenaw.s ah PRR) Sood 299 95 
INOrthols a telefon. {isis sce ueth oes 20 15 
RINCOTAIDELE Yate Lec ae ee 115 39 
Regina a . eretoamary 222). by 688 280 
BASiKn LOOM ik cele eal i oo hes 532 . 190 
BwiftiC@urrenteen te ee ee 55 10 
Weyburmvisauitet. LOE ore. 116 34 
BVOEKLON-6 24 ae oe. poe ee A: Sy le 49 12 
ERGDONS Shee re ere, aN a 2,887 555 
Onlearyirt. 3s wae) 0k. bern. - 1,495 196 
Mrum holler. 240: occ oscar 5 0 
Edmonton. 2? 2MOG,. SAU 4 958 210 
Lethbridges. ©. .sr india h lee... 279 96 
Medicine Hateect sua, sc oan 150 53 
British Columbia.................... 5,915 2,588 
Kamloops} nc sqvron «2 nicer nendas « 120 0 
ESclownd Mie ere. core 19 9 
Nanainigd Oe Sar. os. 102 13 
ING ISG Sheets apace tal4. PRs eine ate 154 56 
New Westminster 275 110 
Prince Rupert 446 76 
MANCOUMEE ston .oad vans RAl ie bans 3, 685 2,071 
WACLONIAT. Ore. rie, Pe ee 1,114 253 
CE eh aT ae RU a IE ak 43,534 15,061 
OTe oe Ab yen isn cri. .catwici> ciated 28,097 9, 687 
WoOmonmien strana es Nee eee 15,437 5374 











Applicants Regular 

Un- place- 

Regis- Placed placed ments 

Seles Referred end same 
uring perio period 
period | vacancies| Regular | Casual 1941 

6,187 2,759 1,569 986 5,420 1,966 
305 211 167 43 360 235 
123 115 92 oo 61 147 
67 77 33 22 U7 | Os, AAS 
104 90 79 11 38 75 
5,588 2,266 1,198 887 4,954 1,509 
25279 1,494 829 586 1,377 1,357 
286 225 146 50 136 298 
14 19 12 4 14 27 
136 109 45 51 58 84 
828 543 271 265 632 351 
773 366 192 174 439 299 
54 49 46 3 11 122 
116 114 78 38 4 97 
72 69 39 1 83 79 
3,819 2,643 1,821 507 25592 2,436 
1,650 1,498 891 323 82 839 
38 5 5 0 37 34 
1,795 880 729 134 1,613 829 
Deere 155 123 26 101 548 
103 105 73 24 16 186 
5,725 3,496 2,124 1,066 3,370 1,374 
167 117 109 58 83 
47 38 10 0 SON Peek 
115 81 57 21 130 77 
107 75 72 0 41 10 
290 195 96 60 247 94 
275 278 271 1 24 95 
3, 603 1,942 959 756 2,343 467 
121 770 550 220 494 548 
54,297 35,007 22,063 9,466 33,020 *29 828 
38,465 22,953 17,225 3,618 24,879 24,798 
15,832 12,054 4,838 5, 848 8,141 5,030 





* 1,390 placements effected by offices now closed. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Ontario during April, were 27 per 
cent higher than in March, but fractionally 
below those of April, 1941. Placements were 
19 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month, but 16 per cent fewer than during 
the corresponding period last year. Although 
additional placements over April a year ago 
were registered in all groups, except con- 
struction, services and agriculture, these in- 
creases were not sufficient to offset the- de- 
clines previously mentioned, the two highest 
of which were in construction and _ services. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
Manufacturing 4,618; services 4,484; con- 
struction 1,873; logging 999; trade 751; trans- 
portation 476; agriculture 474 and mining 
149. There were 7,416 men and 2,319 women 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Manitoba during April called for 
19 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and 26 per cent more than in the 


corresponding month last year. There was an 
increase of 22 per cent in placements when 
compared with March, but a loss of nearly 
6 per cent in comparison with April, 1941. 
Declines in construction and agriculture, which 
were responsible for the adverse change re- 
corded, were largely offset by gains in all 
other groups, the largest being in logging, 
manufacturing and trade. Industries in which 
most of the placements were effected in- 
cluded:—Services 1,087; logging 440; manu- 
facturing 348; agriculture 240; construction 
174 and trade 163. During the month 1,239 
men and 330 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as shown 
by calls received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Saskatchewan during April, were 27 
per cent higher than in March, but nearly 6 
per cent below those of April, 1941. Place- 
ments were 50 per cent in excess of those 
of the preceding month, but 26 per cent lower 
than in the corresponding period a year ago. 
The only changes of importance in placements 
from April last year were declines in agri- 
culture and services. There was, however, a 
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moderate increase in trade. Placements under 
services numbered 701, agriculture 363, trade 
126 and construction 104. There were 647 
men and 182 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was a gain of 28 per cent in 
vacancies offered through Employment and 
Claims Offices in Alberta when compared 
with the preceding month, but a loss of nearly 
10 per cent in comparison with the corres- 
ponding period of last year. Placements also 
were 42 per cent above those of March, but 
22 per cent below April, 1941. Placements 
in agriculture, services and construction were 
less numerous than those of the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, the greatest decline 
being shown in agriculture, but of the ad- 
vances reported in all remaining industries, 
none was outstanding, the majority of place- 
ments recorded being in the following indus- 
tries:—Services 732; agriculture 558; con- 
struction 392; manufacturing 265; logging 124 
and trade 116. During the month 1,540 men 
and 281 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

British COLUMBIA 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through the Employment and Claims Offices 
in British Columbia were 80 per cent higher 
than in March and 75 per cent in excess of 
April, 1941. Placements, however, declined 
nearly 4 per cent from those of the previous 
month and almost 5 per cent from the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. Reductions in 
placements from April last year, reported in 
construction, services and agriculture were 
largely offset by improvement in all other 
industries, the highest of which was in manu- 
facturing. Divisions in which the majority 
of placements were effected included :—Ser- 
vices 1,340; manufacturing 799 and construc- 
tion 684. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,638 of men and 486 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1942, the offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
effected 22,063 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 1,863 of which were of persons to 
whom was granted the reduced transportation 
rate, 1,168 proceeding to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
695 to other provinces. The rate given, which 
is 2-5 cents per mile for coach tickets, tax 
extra, where the fare is at least $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the employment offices who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
April numbered 305, all of which were labour- 
ers bound for construction work in the dis- 
“trict about Chicoutimi, the despatching points 
and numbers sent out being as follows:— 
Hull, 4; Montreal, 144; Quebec, 124; Riviére- 
du-Loup, 15; Sherbrooke, 4, and Val d’Or, 
14. Business transacted by Ontario offices in- 
volved the issue of 815 certificates, 723 pro- 
vincial and 92 interprovincial. Of the former, 
Cornwall sent to Pembroke, 8 construc- 
tion labourers, and to St. Catharines, 4 
foundry labourers; Kirkland Lake forwarded 
to Timmins 15 bushmen and to Welland 6 
rolling mill hands, 3 inspectors, 2  brick- 
layers, 2 steel workers, one truck driver, one 
electrician’s helper and 19 labourers; North 
Bay sent to St. Catharines 18 labourers; to 
Sudbury one cook and to Timmins 4 bushmen 
and one cook; Pembroke sent to Toronto 
8 carpenters and to Sudbury 2 cookees, 3 
millhands, 2 teamsters and one foreman. In 
addition, within the zone covered by its 
respective office, there proceeded from Fort 
William 138 bushmen, 23 river drivers, 6 
cookees, 2 clerks, one cook and one foreman, 
and from Port Arthur 251 bushmen, 46 river 
drivers, 23 camp builders, 19 cooks, 15 
cookees, 6 clerks, 5 carpenters, 5 foremen, 3 
drillers, 2 blacksmiths, one teamster, and 49 
labourers for the Hydro Electric and from 
Sudbury, 14 bushmen, 7 mill hands, 2 cookees, 
one cook, one waitress and one construction 
labourer. Interprovincial transfers were 
granted chiefly to men _ proceeding to 
Chicoutimi—one bricklayer going from Corn- 
wall, 26 labourers from North Bay and 36 
rock drillers, one well driller and 3 construc- 


tion labourers from Kirkland Lake. Besides _ 


these, the last named office also sent 2 
miners to Sherbrooke, London forwarded 6 
bricklayers to Halifax and Sudbury despatched 
17 construction labourers to Montreal. The 
movement of labour in Manitoba emanated 
entirely from Winnipeg and comprised the 
despatch of 488 workers—16 going to pro- 
vincial situations and 472 to interprovincial. 
Within the province, 2 muckers journeyed to 
Flin Flon and 8 bushmen, 5 farm hands and 
one saw mill labourer to points within the 
Winnipeg zone. Workers travelling to loca- 
tions outside the province were destined for 
the Port Arthur district and consisted of 398 
bushmen, 15 cookees, 6 miners, 5 cooks, 4 
carpenters, 2 muckers, 2 truck drivers, one 
tractor operator, one painter, one waiter, one 
tinsmith, one handyman, and 305 labourers 
for the Hydro Electric. In Saskatchewan, 
only 5 certificates were issued, 2 for farm- 
hands going from Saskatoon to points within 
the jurisdiction of that office and 3 for 
bushmen from Saskatoon to Prince Rupert. 
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Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
Alberta were 250 persons, 122 proceeding to 
provincial points and 128 to interprovincial, 
all of whom, with the exception of 7, were 
despatched by the Edmonton office. Of these, 
119 journeyed to various sections of the 
Edmonton zone, there being 30 bushmen, 15 
cooks, 11 fishermen, 6 muckers, 6 millhands, 
4 stewards, 4 carpenters, 4 cookees, 2 deck- 
hands, 2 stenographers, 2 miners, one electri- 
cian, one millwright, one fireman, one office 
assistant, one engineer, one prospector, one 
pumpman, one welder, one clerk, one eat 
skinner, one blacksmith, one kitchenmaid, one 
stevedore, one hoistman, one sawyer, one 
freight hand, one waitress, one farm hand, 
one purser and 14 labourers, while the number 
carried to Prince Rupert included: 48 bush- 
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men, 27 millhands, 13 lumber pilers, 8 cooks, 
7 cookees, 5 chainmen, 3 teamsters, 4 car- 
penters, 2 carpenter’s helpers, 2 planer feeders, 
one fireman, one tractor driver, one farm hand, 
one blacksmith and one handyman for a saw 
mill. The remaining 7 persons to whom certifi- 
cates were issued went from Calgary and 
were as follows: to points within its own 
territory, two muckers; to Edmonton, one 
clerk of works; to Prince Rupert, one rigger; 
to Vancouver, one improver and one boiler- 
maker and to Niagara Falls, one millhand. 

Of the 1,863 persons transferred at the re- 
duced rate during April, 1,253 journeyed over 
the Canadian National Railways, 502 over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 95 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and 13 over the Northern Alberta Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the End of May 


Placement activities as reported by Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices during the month 
of April, 1942, together with statistical sum- 
maries for that period are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 
received from offices indicate that conditions 
at the end of May were as follows:— 

Spring planting in Prince Edward Island 
and the Maritimes was well under way, 
although a shortage of farm labour was re- 
ported in all districts. The lobster season had 
opened and extra hands were being employed 
by fish packing plants operating at capacity. 
Logging concerns and incidental lumber milling 
companies were busy. Mines worked steadily 
and nearly all manufacturing plants operated 
on full time. Construction was active, except 
in a few cases, where building material was 
hard to obtain, National Defence projects, 
some of which were well advanced consti- 
tuting the greater share of the work under 
way. Transportation was heavy and _ trade 
good. A steady demand existed for house- 
hold workers in the women’s division. 

Ploughing and seeding in the province of 
Quebec were nearing completion, so that 
orders for farm help were fewer, but still 
difficult to fill. River driving was in progress 
and lack of experienced hands greatly handi- 
capped bush operations. Skilled workers in 
mining also were in demand. Many manu- 
facturing concerns were working to capacity, 
the metal trades being particularly busy; 
however, a fairly marked slackening was in 
evidence in the paper mills, some of which 
were working at only 70 per cent of possible 
production; elsewhere in industry, where staffs 
had been reduced, it was generally accounted 
for by shortage of material. An increased 
call was noticed for young factory hands, the 


majority of whom were uninterested, owing 
to the low salaries offered, consequently 
women were being employed in ever in- 
creasing numbers. Construction was active 
and consisted of work on wartime projects, 
dams, wharves, power line and plant erection; 
shipbuilding, likewise, was increasing in 
volume and here first-class tradesmen were 
needed. Transportation was brisk and trade 
favourable, but there was a definite shortage 
of available help for hotels, restaurants and 
domestic service. 

Tobacco planting was in progress in Ontario 
throughout Brant and Norfolk counties. This 
was rather earlier than in previous years 
owing to the rapid growth of young plants 
under glass. There was also a steady increase 
in acreage under cultivation of soya beans. 
Spring grain was in excellent condition and 
while wet weather had been very prevalent, 
growth of crops was satisfactory. Farm help, 
however, remained scarce. In logging an 
acute shortage of labour existed, changes in 
crews continually taking place, as employees 
left to secure, elsewhere, more remunerative 
work; sawmills, however, were operating at 
capacity with all the men necessary. Although 
there was no surplus of experienced miners and 
additional men could easily be placed, many 
mines were able to fill requirements through 
a general movement of men from one mine to 
another. At Fort Frances, two peat-moss 
mines were taking on extra help, with plenty 
available. Manufacturing concerns were 
busy and while labour was not plentiful, 
nearly all industries were able to maintain 
normal production. Experienced men were 
needed for wood and iron shipbuilding, also 
skilled machinists, moulders, lathe operators, 
tool grinders and foundry help. Manufac- 
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turers engaged in restricted industry were 
finding it difficult to obtain employees and 
vacancies also existed for help with food, 
chemical and textile firms. Calls for female 
workers were increasing, particularly for 
machine shop work, for war industries and 
for textile mills. Considerable effort, there- 
fore, was being made by technical schools to 
induce men and women of all ages to enroll 
for sponsored courses. Additions and altera- 
tions to plants engaged in war work were in- 
creasing and it was difficult to obtain skilled 
tradesmen especially electricians; deliveries of 
materials, however, still remained slow on 
some construction jobs. Numerous houses in 
various centres were in the course of erection 
for the Wartime Housing Commission. Rail- 
way and highway work was fairly well con- 
fined to maintenance, although extra gang 
labourers were rather scarce. The movement 
of grain and fruit by rail and lake continued 
heavy. Trade was good. Orders for domestic 
help remained unfilled, as women and girls 
preferred factory work. 


With the greater percentage of sowing 
completed in the Prairie Provinces, requests 
for farm hands were fewer in number, although 
a steady demand still existed. A shortage of 
bushmen was apparent in Manitoba, while in 
Alberta, logging camps had been handicapped 
by flood conditions. Coal operators reported 
a substantial increase in orders, which re- 
sulted in the calling back to work of a 
number of miners. A light turnover existed 
in oil well labour and several new wells were 
being spudded in the Lethbridge district; 
activity, also, was being experienced near 
Fort McMurray, in respect to tar sand 
output, which appeared due for  consider- 
able increase in production. Clothing estab- 
lishments, packing houses and soft drink 
factortres were asking for additional help 
during the rush season and woollen mills, 
too, were very busy. Shortage of material, 
however, handicapped the iron industry, but 
requests were received for certified mechanics, 
machinists and steam engineers. Apart from 
dam and airport construction, projects for 
National Defence and the erection of resi- 
dences, there were fewer calls for building 
labourers. Railway section men were re- 
quested, but applicants were somewhat re- 
luctant to accept the wages offered. A num- 
ber of vacancies existed for cooks and deck 
hands for the Northern transportation com- 
panies. Trade was steady. In the domestic 
section calls for female help for city and 
country were far in excess of supply. 


Requests for orchard and farm help in 
British Columbia were becoming greater, with 
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the number of suitable applicants decreasing, 
thus fruit growers were making arrange- 
ments to employ high school students during 
the summer vacation. It is estimated that 
the shortage of general farm hands in the 
Fraser valley exceeds 250 and some concern is 


-felt regarding the harvesting of the large berry 


crop, which will require approximately 5,000 
persons. Dairymen in that district also were 
needing men badly and it was reported that 
some of them were selling their herds for 
beef. Recent rains and warm weather had 
greatly benefited various districts; alfalfa in 
some localities being two feet high, while in 
others, considerable damage to vegetable 
acreage, as well as to property, had resulted 
from flood waters. The movement of labour 
to logging centres appeared normal, although 
there was a shortage of men; in consequence, 
yarding operations in some camps were 
hampered and machines lay idle. Sawmill 
operators, also, were seeking additional help; 
there was too, a sharp demand for miners and 
muckers for both base metal and gold. An 


upward trend was shown in calls for skilled 


artisans and common labourers in shipyards, 
with a continued scarcity reported of ships’ 
platers and first-class welders, men _ being 
reluctant to accept labourers’ jobs at the rate 
offered, preferring rather to wait and obtain 
employment as iron workers’ helpers at a 
higher wage. Construction was under way, 
although here again lack of men was hamper- 
ing progress, carpenters, electricians, etc., 
being required. Trade was brisk and female 
applicants not interested in household service. 


ee 


The National Child Labour Committee, 
New York, has issued a bulletin entitled Child 
Workers in Wartime. It discusses the trend 
of child labour in the United States during 
1941 and 1942 under the stimulus of war 
production among the subjects covered are: 
the increase in child labour, both legal and 
illegal; the exodus of boys and girls from 
high schools for jobs; whether the war effort 
requires child workers in industry or not; 
proposals to lower legislative standards; and 
projects, desirable and undesirable, for recruit- 
ing children and young people for agricultural 
work. 


Copies of the report (10 cents each) may be 
obtained from the National Child Labour 
Committee, 319 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, New York. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
| and Value of Building Permits 


ie view of the transference of the functions 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in 
article entitled “Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission,” under the heading 
“Report. of Employment and Claims Offices 
for April, 1942.” In this section information 
is given concerning the number of applica- 
tions for work, existing vacancies and the 
number of placements made through the Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The latest 
available information concerning the employ- 
ment situation in Canada is also given in 
another section, under the heading “Employ- 
ment conditions at the end of May.” : 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources :— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 


another: 


and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so reporting 
April 1, was 13,037, the employees on their 
payrolls numbering 1,652,810, compared with 
1,651,067 (revised) in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 2,196, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 348,389 persons, 3-3 per cent of 
whom were without employment on May 1. 
It should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only to 
organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized | 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1942, as 
Reported by Employers 


The upward movement indicated in manu- 
facturing almost without interruption since 
the outbreak of war continued in force at 
the beginning of April; there were also general 
increases in employment in _ transportation, 
communications, services and retail trade. On 
the other hand, seasonal declines on a large 
scale were shown in logging; mining was also 
seasonally slacker’ and there was a con- 
siderable falling-off in construction. On the 
whole, employment showed a slight increase, 
whose significance was heightened by the fact 
that it was contra-seasonal. The 13,037 
establishments furnishing returns to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, reported a 
staff of 1,652,810 men and women, or 1,053 
more than at March 1. The index number 
(1926=100) rose from 165-1 at that date, to 
165:2 at the beginning of April. This was 
the maximum for April in the years since 
1920. The latest figure was, however, slightly 
lower than the indexes indicated in the last 
quarter of 1941, being also fractionally less 
than at January 1 and February 1, 1942; 
with these exceptions, it was the highest on 


record. The April 1, 1941, figure had been 
141-3. 

In the experience of the years since 1920, 
employment on the whole has shown curtail- 
ment at the beginning of April, due in the 
main to the completion of the winter’s opera- 
tions in logging camps before the commence- 
ment of spring-time activity in many other 
lines of business. The latest advance in the 
all-industries index, as already stated, was 
contra-seasonal, with the result that the 
seasonally-adjusted index number, which had 
stood at 172-1 at March 1, rose to 175-0 at 
the beginning of April. This was a new all- 
time high. 

The manufacturers co-operating in the sur- 
vey for the first of April reported a personnel 
of 1,038,501; this was an increase of 19,218 
persons from March 1, which brought the 
volume of employment in manufacturing to a 
new maximum. The greatest gains at April 
1 were reported in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, chemical, textile, lumber and 
miscellaneous manufactured products, while 
vegetable food, tobacco and pulp and paper 


710 
plants were quieter. The losses were largely 
of a seasonal character. 

The firms classified in the eight leading 
industrial groups—manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade 
—reported that on or about April 1, they had 
paid their employees $46,959,087 for services 
rendered in the week preceding. This was an 
increase of $845,381, or 1-8 per cent as com- 
pared with the sum of $46,113,756 disbursed 
by the same employers at March 1. The 
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statistics including the figures for financial 
institutions show that the 1,716,261 persons 
in recorded employment at April 1 received 
a total payroll of $48,855,431 for services 
rendered in one week. This was a per capita 
average of $2847, being 48 cents higher than 
the weekly average indicated at the beginning 
of March. 

The 12,600 employers furnishing statistics 
for April 1, 1941, had reported an aggregate 
working force of 1,405,425 persons. The index 
had then stood at 141-3, while the figures for 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the beginning of April in recent years of the 
record have been as follows:—1940, 111-9; 
1939, 104-9; 1938, 105-0; 1937, 103-0 and 1986, 
97-4. The 1926 average is used as the base 
in calculating these index numbers. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


As stated in recent reports on employment 
and earnings, the value of any comparison 
of the volume in employment as presently 
existing with that indicated at the opening 
of the war has largely been nullified by the 
seasonal movements in industry from the 
early autumn to the late winter; industrial 
activity ordinarily reaches its peak for the 
year about September 1 or October 1, after 
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which fairly continuous seasonal curtailment 
usually reduces employment in the first three 
or four months of the year to its lowest point 
in the twelve months. In view of these facts, 
the present comparison of the situation indi- 
cated at April 1, 1942, with that at September 
1, 1939, is greatly abbreviated. 


In the first thirty-one months of the war, 
employment in the Dominion has shown an 
extremely important growth; the interruptions 
in the generally upward movement have been 
wholly due to seasonal contractions in the 
industries particularly subject to such in- 
fluences. These factors have recently reduced 
employment in a number of industries in both 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing classes, 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at April 1 and at Mar. 1. 1942, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and 
Weekly Earnings of these Employees as Paid on or about A pril 1 and Mar. 1. 


(Preliminary figures.) 
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Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

Employees Earnings Paid on Weekly Earnings 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for or about Paid on or about 

April 1 Mar. 1 April 1 Mar. 1 April 1 Mar. 1 

(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces............................... 116,439 119,245 3,073,456 3,091,507 26-40 24°93 
Prince, Edward Welandyeet oe piss. ..4 3 tS Ren a 1,787 2,198 40,066 44,104 22-42 20-11 
UNIO VARS COUR WR AONE i ae en ah enh ies os 70,634 69,745 1,930,995 1,903,231 27-34 27-29 
New Brune wick S/o icchat eee eee, Boe 1 44,018 47,307 1,102,395 1,144,172 25-04 24-19 
Qnebech. ster . als... eee hc. Sw 516,086 521,247 | 13,613,694 | 13,402,462 26-38 25-71 
ERGATA terre eat Se EB ose choo 5c oe romances 703,567 708,051 | 21,187,760 | 26,760,414 29-79 29-32 
eralricl PPOVinCOSi#p, -scMrce oo. se oseww.c Wienke cone 172,158 176,637 4,912,240 4,835,884 28-53 28-34 
Manitohawr: .veeyerss cc scr. #922 ote cite eee 82,311 81,261 2,337,623 2,296,323 28-40 28-26 
SaskArchewante. = 1 ciscuen«sidsemien cocci rectors 31,259 30,115 851,195 831,043 27-23 27-60 
PUIG Ibe ee STP 6 nos c Sirie cise ease. 6s oskke AER Re he 58,592 59,261 i, (20,422 1,708,518 29-41 28-83 
British Coltsambla. .ccagiins oc Seis cnc cacce cesses 138,560 132,577 | 4,221,987 | 4,023,489 30-47 30-35 
CAMA ASO AE eo cseoioh ic cts kone demas 1,652,816 | 1,651,757 | 46,953,087 | 46,113,756 28-41 27-92 
Montreal 243 , 290 237,964 6,719, 886 6,457,278 27-62 27-14 
Quebec City 29,034 27,852 651.383 632 ,642* 22°44 Parse GM 

Toronto 224,651 221,458 6,645,367 6,462,334 29-58 29-18 
ORGS sherscrersea ree eine ther ener ce ihees ieee: 20,635 20,609 519, 205 513,356 25-16 24-91 
Hamilton 59,272 58,976 1,861,174 1,823,597 31-40 30-92 
Windsor 36,264 35,507 1,416,900 1,377,082 39-07 38-78 
Winnipeg 53,122 53,107 1,428,627 1,402,674 26-89 26-41 
Vancouver 62,946 60,330 | 1,852,541 | 1,767,434 29-43 29-30 
MANIIAChINIngpatus. fee de. Nee Re et Sea os 1,038,501 | 1,019,283 | 30,050,974 | 29,133,269 28-94 28-58 
PIRERDIOSOODGGE «5.5. cache oi a0 enn Bide Li oa cle le BR os 540,234 524,181 | 17,227,237 | 16,519,305 31-89 31-51 
Man-dorable, Goods oii)... 00.0 beat cx oe eel. 480,648 477,547 | 12,215,397 | 12,014,581 25-41 25-16 
Electric Light and Power...../....0sui...0cecdble. 17,619 17,555 608,340 599,383 34-53 34-14 
AE I so ec ce sasoensinioce San wd CRERS « «0b 61,931 76,631 | 1,254,854 | 1,453,973 20-26 18-97 
Dime AVR xt aR ed, C88... EE ocr HERE. 81, 762 82,447 2,870. 888 2,872,099 35-11 34-84 
Goemmunientions |. 5-4)... 008...1.0584.... 22k. 27,189 26,761 761,839 740, 877 28-02 27-68 
Perenapontation <.ceides. . 8590...55.0.08..., AL. 124, 721 122, 836 4,319, 807 4,263,958 34-64 34-71 
onstruction and Maintenance,.................006. 123, 204 130,369 3,269, 160 3,295,757 26-53 25-28 
petercem! 500k ae O.. LSeb Ck. AES RRL. 38,491 37,673 653, 740 639,919 16-98 16-99 
ER a te ABER. Se Reba os Ook.) BL ok SRE. 157,011 155,757 | 3,777,825 | 3,713,904 24-06 23-84 
Eight Leading Industries......................... 1,652,810 | 1,651,757 | 46,959,087 | 46,113,756 28-41 27-92 
Finance...... Brats stctslete tal evOsteie a: 's',0 oie Misi cio teieres lets oareis ere 63,451 63,363 | 1,896,344 | 1,893,527 29-89 29-88 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.................. 1,716,261 | 1,715,120 | 48,855,431 | 48,007,283 28-47 27-99 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay. glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as 
listed “yipean 111, with the exception of electric light and power. 
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but nevertheless, from September 1, 1939, to 
April 1, 1942, the general index has risen by 
38-1 per cent. The magnitude of the gain 
is emphasized by comparison with that of 
about 144 per cent in the five years ending 
in 1939, while in the period from 1921 to 1939, 
the general index rose only by approximately 
28 per cent. 

The manufacturing industries have, for 
obvious reasons, shown a greater response to 
war-time demands than any other class. From 
September 1, 1939, to April 1, 1942, the index 
number of employment in factories rose by 
72-9 per cent, while the general gain in the 
non-manufacturing groups, despite important 
seasonal curtailment in some _ branches 
notably (construction), was three per cent. 

Particularly impressive expansion has been 
reported in the durable goods industries, in 
which the index number has advanced from 
100-4 at September 1, 1939, to 232-3 at 
April 1, 1942, or by 181-4 per cent. The 
number of persons employed in this category 
constituted almost 53 per cent of all those 
reported. in manufacturing at April 1, 1942, 
a proportion greatly in excess of that of 40 
per cent engaged in the durable goods indus- 
tries at the outbreak of hostilities. Employ- 
ment in the non-durable goods class has also 
shown large gains during the period of the 
war, the index rising from 126-6 at Septem- 
ber 1, 1989, to 174-4 at April 1, 1942. This 
was an expansion of 37-8 per cent. Activity 
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in these industries is unusually relatively 
quiet during the winter, owing to seasonal 
slackening in certain divisions, notably the 
food group. In spite of this factor (which 
also operates in the case of some lines in the 
durable goods category) employment in the 
large majority of manufacturing industries 
was considerably more active at the latest 
date than it was at September 1, 19389. 

In spite of the large seasonal losses recently 
recorded in construction and some other 
classes, employment in the non-manufacturing 
group as a whole was, as already stated, three 
per cent higher than at September 1, 1939. 
Seasonal changes in these classes are largely 
responsible for the decline in this rate of in- 
crease from 14-6 per cent at September 1, 
1941, over September 1, 1939, when the 
seasonal factor did not complicate the com- 
parisons. The following are the percentage 
increases in the index numbers in the indi- 
cated industries in the first thirty-one months 
of the war; logging, 246-1 per cent, mining, 
4-2 per cent, communications, 16-6 per cent, 
transportation, 10 per cent, services, 13-9 per 
cent and trade, 13:4 per cent. In building, a 
contra-seasonal increase of 16 per cent as 
compared with September 1, 1939, largely 
resulted from wartime requirements. On 
the other hand, railway and highway con- 
struction showed declines of a _ seasonal 
character in this comparison; that in the high- 
way division was, however, also due to the 


TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100.) 





Fy 
a 
< a8 ae) D = S ° g Q ) g ia) 
a ag oe o Pal tees ° ~ aa 
al § < £5 | ose] ¢ g P= 3 5 = a 5 85 
4 tS | Ba ie BS rT $ ac = a te =r 
< SF HOF o a =) = BS ay = bo 
oO =A | AS Z Am e7 ‘o) Ay AY = a < feat) 
Apel 192; eee: 97-4 Wb eh ARE oN ill, Le AN ON 94-6 100-4 Od eh. Ys ibid eho ui kecite 96-1 
Apres sl 1928 Beare s: 102-3 OS Gull ramen 5 FN und Rea 99-2 105-0 RO MESO Pe aes SR ee BPs Hae alll pepe loos 100-0 
Apne alo20 ners 110-4 LOO ee ae ete le os eae 101-1 117-4 LB 9. tis op a tie Uebel Bees Ct ate 106-0 
Apt. 1 21930) teen 107-8 NO. F 589 | ie ee el i Rear erence 103-7 112-7 HCG SOP | pRB Silat MEH Lele ome Pru es cage 106-0 
A printsel Soils. s.r. 99-7 BDA Sable 5 | js Rn a me a 98-5 102-4 OF Fn cattinaa eet he FNS voll! ote weenie 92-4 
ADI ORL Goo ae 87-5 Chop Gel lee RAD 2d, | |, ARE tea Oe ae al 8 85-0 91-1 bo CIR We xt ai he Si eer male P24) (1H eye 80-9 
April A9sB Pere. 76-0 DORE |e serene 0 coe 2 (Nel ut 2a 73-1 78-3 TASIS I [es ABE El ee BOP ER 68-8 
Aprish, 1934 86.4%... 91-3 OS sel aoc = SR RMMI DR ie oso hPa s ata 85-1 98-7 8333 sphere cle to ko8 ee 86-6 
Appr, (1935 25 es 93-4 G5z8u| Nee RneeNeS 2k Mabe mee 85-9 100-7 86s Dap Sacer [on scioka ee en eee ae et 91-8 
Apr. it, 1036 saunter 97-4 TOUSS Mite meee eaten se... dale sees 91-4 103-4 905.1) as gees Sree eae See 95-9 
Apr 1987 aoe 103-0 TOD 34) 6 Selb) S2) re eee ee 102-2 108-8 CTE 1 Neer Re CAR Oem LRP te. om 97-5 
April 1938 iat: 105-0 103-6 80-0 115-6 90-5 107-4 109-6 89-4 89-2 87-4 91-0 100-2 
Aiprev Lh, 19389 Veet. 104-9 99-7 88-3 114-7 82-3 109-4 108-0 91-7 88-9 91-9 95-8 100-5 
Aprset, 1940 2. oe... 111-9 111-8 94-0 123-7 98-4 112-2 118-8 96-7 94-8 94-4 101-2 102-8 
Apred, 1041 ees 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 11$-4 143-1 152-0 116-7 Lise 106-6 128-5 129-4 
Jan OL, 1942 ieee 165-8 183-9 118-9 204-5 162-2 175-0 172-7 131-4 127-2 119-6 145-7 142-6 
Fob.cb, 1942 rk. 165-4 178-8 115-1 202-4 153-4 176-7 173-3 126-8 123-3 109-9 143-2 140-5 
Marj] 1942) S23 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 145-4 178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
Apr. 1, 1940 52.21. 160e2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 176-8 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 


Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas i 


as at Mar. 1, 1942.} 100-0 7-1 0-1 4-3 2-7 31-2 42-9 10-4 5-0 1-9 3-5 8-4 


Norts.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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present policy of postponing all but essential 
work until the conclusion of the war, while in 
1989 a considerable program of road work had 
been undertaken for the relief of unemploy- 
ment. 

Statistics of Earnings 


With the present tabulation, the Bureau’s 
current record of payrolls goes into its 
second year, the first statistics of the kind 


in the’ Dominion having been collected with 
the employment data for April 1, 1941. How- 
ever, the information received in the first 
two tabulations was incomplete, mainly 
because a considerable number of employers 
found it impossible to furnish the additional 
statistics without a period of preparation. 
The payroll figures obtained in the first 
two surveys are therefore not wholly com- 


TABLE IiI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIKS (Average 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative April 1 Mar. 1 April 1 
Weight 1942 1942 1941 

Manufacturing 66 dc ido oe sc a ro. cect aie es. Pate outin 62-8 199-4 195-7 158-2 
ATAUAGE PTO GUCtS=——CUI DOs | aiesleRscasos areas etree o a crarabias oiphe < wie tsetse 1-9 162-3 162-0 153-2 
PUL MA DECUUCIS DAR et oso i As oo Sas co tthe een aude bias. oot 0-2 117-2 113-1 113-0 
eather, andyproductay tec s sii asehe «are teen cs aes Tee vs oo Se bee 1-8 142-7 142-4 132-9 
IES OUSEATLCL: SIMOCB payin erat tee ay 2c f2) ceneatecocers MIO tale Se ees ae re 1-1 133-2 133-4 127-7 
PALIN EIEDLOGUCTSINL se tate t ee elon es «ck tite c dhccitt onto vs. o¥eh ames 3-7 113-9 109-7 102-4 
Ronugh-andgcdressedulum ber aat cok. fee cee rc Gea is Sk ole.» schcasere sald 2-2 101-2 97-5 91-9 
(QURGVE ATU R2 es Cwad st praca deta pyrene yd ateial i Muesatle 0x! dt ty sy apek Me pester INE 8s 0-6 114-6 115-1 109-2 
O¢her limnbetipromucter. -feH. ei. SUS a oo oat cole cba tues 0-9 160-8 150-3 134-9 
Musical instruments............... oo RSC RSEER ss SORE ENO ucr lS os sianspore ebro « 0-2 91-2 89-0 85-7 
Plan LsprOducts= CCI DOK eA... ca) coccinea meer oti a cae 2-7 136-2 140-1 126-0 
Ruban dspanons prod uctsiye Ma asic ses Geto. hoe Bees Seah ha shee bb aie 8 users 5-0 132-8 133-6 122-5 
PUD ANC ADeL™ tee eh ois ee cv cme eer tee Ba mei io Mite oe 123-2 122-5 112-2 
PAO M PFOM UC (Ss. Meee eee ee ere see cee OT ess 0-9 188-9 189-0 159-2 
Printing and publishing 1:8 126-2 129-2 123-2 
Robber proniuc tasty tie... sey tise ne ee MeN tate UNAIDS, uw Seecsansress 1-0 127-2 128-6 128-6 
Mextileproductawes Vee os leew be ho SRR Nw a cot disle omen aee 8-9 169-0 166-3 158-4 
ohreadeyarn AUG lobhy scores 5 daze. GR Pee aS oo: IS ole he co «om nee «3 3:3 177-8 175-2 167-3 
Cottonsvarn and cloth: wticis. aciuiiosul ci et GeUec onan cilels og tthe. 1-6 129-6 129-7 123-8 
Woollen’ yarnandiclotnese . 2: 2o2e SES Alte bal ek es es Sot 0-8 206-3 193-9 185-0 
ATtibcialtsilkpand Silla COOdSricmyacs Mates cae stabtietyleie a car» Mfe sls sors 0-7 580-4 585-3 571-6 
IORICEV LANG KNIE COOSA tui Adeae his aca tects Seite bela eisteeiti eo Aca saree 1-4 145-4 145-2 140-9 
Garments and personal furnishings.............cccececeeccccevcceuees 3-2 171-6 166-9 157-2 
Oniiat toriiainraucta ys a vodd. Bet stem a ethers» ae Ad Dee ees § Bete eee: 1-0 173-2 172-1 163-5 
RROD CCO tetera icy si sat ties, Mae the penne clo reer aR Kes Cas hei Gates «ines 0-8 166-0 182-3 139-9 
GS VELapest tee ht ER ks SUSE by. CRIs ne UAT PASE. «oo SSO 0-7 222-3 222-3 196-5 
Shemicals and alliod products... soi00 62). Sock ots cl ewiseneenceedeu++ dee eet 4-3 571-5 552-6 288-3 
lay, Biss SN RCONG PFOUUCES. oe. kee hoeeccoeeee De cc cludes + oc.0e itor 0-9 128-5 126-7 119-7 
milectrmient and power 0h «BETH Ae. OABDOI WS. Gi)... wee ee 1-1 138-4 137-9 140-1 
PUeGtICL Bonaparte te SS eS eae pee OO, FA dees « qaetebnek 2-0 238-6 233 -2 196-7 
Pron AN CECE MDTOU CLS] hae te AM ee athe Mee ict eialciais rere 6g eine 22-9 279-0 270-3 190-8 
rude; rolledtand forged: productst ...i23. |. Wea tids. - beiee des occ bles wots 1-9 244-2 241-7 206-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... ..<:... sis an2 sisaa 0 a.diee ons t oe cdeb ys ack 1-6 251-7 251-4 206-8 
Agricultural implements........... Riba eee ees yg. AONE oe ROOTS ee 0-6 118-5 115-9 104-5 
Wtandavehiclesicem,. dees irs A SREN EEE. voce d oR roth. se PETAL 8-8 230-4 224-7 172-7 
FAULOM OD les ANG DALLSE .. eye + chook eee Rian SI ute olor cet oa 2-5 280-7 278-9 252-0 
Stoel snipbunlding and repairing. ©... ... 0 \vecsa ok whos soc lees sie y wnewe 2-1 760-6 695-7 364-6 
ELS AtINE TAD ANC Ss te resets Pe aes ois OER oe es eee co sue ne gees 0:3 160-4 160-8 155-6 
{ron ;andusteel fabrications mers. hjieicot slits RE cae coe + « oe eee 1-1 279-2 272-7 218-1 
Foundry and machine shop products............cccccececececeseceees 0-9 285-6 269-3 217-5 
@therironjand steel productsa: suk ce eee L. acheteids | octlaenates 5-6 436-1 419-6 216-1 
SNOn-ernous Mmoetalsproductanc\. « preieacte |: « dgem co etn « emit els « s See ee 3-0 331-8 326-3 255-3 
Non=iiorallic mineral produces ccc ccaec one ole tutes covese slates o 1c Seen: 0-9 190-8 191-2 167-1 
Miscoellancos pe Bis w ehh. Own tes. Cerys t REA. ose faldaat ye AMC el 0-8 326-1 291-7 191-2 
LESSEE Rene a aa ae A eiecee melas 2 NE 2 Tee ae OER oe ea yea EME ys oe. oct 3-8 208-7 258-3 166-2 
RUMEN ENE Betas ee Na ae nee cs Ap a'e SCARE Paces Soe 6.5 ana de oth 4-9 175-0 176-4 174-1 
NC Oa leet scrrere coumarin chaining orem a ree a aig ata gate 1:6 97-4 100-2 96-0 
Sota MecOnes satin eerie rte eres ene RN Tn nies ene Aa Ne (eae tea Dex 357-3 357-4 363 °6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal) ......5 4 yevd. BRUNET A cece cee 0-6 153-6 152-1 132-4 
Pe INTITITICAUIORIG lo Re orcs trate Ree knee 8 ose EY 1-6 101-8 100-2 93-4 
slolographss Sree, SA Oe eae ee tie Bes Ten ote BS. eters 0-4 117-3 116-6 102-7 
PGlSnHONes Se ARe AT i dicc ce ENO.:.) cuca eth Rr ee | Seiten 1-2 97-5 95-7 90-8 
ie PRS TOF GRENDEL (ee oS er eee rae ETEK Lo Pawo eee Os URE B RE 7-6 99-0 97-5 94-3 
Streetwailways and Cartage .. Ast, . cath ees Moe fs hb eecces Mee tedenece ses 2-2 146-2 145-3 138-9 
LOA Pall wayaes nae MUP. cna acne. Pied ks po viele aicetcted id ac htne ds oa 4-4 91-6 90-7 82-9 
Shippinz anc SLEVOUOriNgs. oo wed... «.o.o.4 sctos «hee. acctere ae ahs oan. a do's MR es 1-0 74-2 70-0 85-6 
Construction and Maintemance....................ccceeceeeeeeceeceees ps aes 98-0 103-7 100-2 
ildi 3°5 131-3 133-6 122-2 
2-1 89-0 92-5 105-6 
1-9 72-6 83-8 73-1 
2:3 172-8 169-1 158-3 
1-4 164-5 162-9 151-9 
0-9 187-1 179-9 169-5 
9-5 153-0 151-7 149-1 
i 7-2 (159-8 157-7 156-1 
2-3 134-7 136-0 130-9 
RMMEMBCINISERIGS OCI sods OP tiinn «fal DAR on Ub ockomabtwoum.ch feo me ote: 100-0 165-2 163-1 141-3 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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parable with those since tabulated, and have 
been disregarded. Comparisons with the 
corresponding period of last year will accord- 
ingly be made commencing only with the 
report for June 1. The statistics of the present 
report are subject to revision. 

The 13,037 establishments furnishing infor- 
mation at the beginning of April reported 
the distribution of $46,959,087, in weekly 
salaries and wages to the 1,652,810 men and 
women on their staffs at that date. These 
same employers had reported 1,651,757 work- 
ers at the first of March, whose earnings in 
the week preceding had amounted to $46,- 
113,756. There was accordingly a gain of 
0-1 per cent in the number of their employees 
at April 1, together with an increase of 
$845,331, or 1-8 per cent, in the aggregate 
payroll. The per capita average, at $28.1, 
was higher by 49 cents than the average of 
$27.92 paid at March 1. These two figures 
are the highest in the period of observation, 
considerably exceeding the previous maximum 
of $27.65 reported at February 1. 

In the last report on employment and pay- 
rolls, the earnings of the 1,651,067 employees 
of the 12,923 establishments whose returns 
were then tabulated were given as $46,- 
093,114, paid on or about March 1 for services 
rendered in the last week in February. The 
per capita average based on these totals was 
also $27.92. The present report shows slight 
alterations in some of the figures previously 
issued, mainly as a result of the inclusion of 
late returns. 


Table I contains a summary of the statistics: 


for the provinces, the eight leading cities, and 


the main industrial groups, while in Table IIT. 


appear data for a comprehensive list of indus- 
tries in the Dominion. The statistics are sub- 
ject to revision. 

Index Numbers of Earnings—Pending the 
establishment of a more satisfactory basic 


period for an index number of earnings, 
the statistics of payrolls reported at June 1 
as having been paid for services rendered 
in the last week in May have been revised 
to serve as a Starting point from which may 
be measured the current changes in the pur- 
chasing power distributed in salaries and 
wages by the establishments co-operating in 
the current surveys of employment and earn- 
ings. The employees of such firms constitute 
a large proportion of the total number of 
wage-earners engaged in industries other 
than agriculture, governmental, educational, 
domestic and personal service in the Dominion. 
The presentation of the payroll data in the 
form of an index number gives a clearer 
picture of the situation than can be obtained 
from the use of the current aggregate or 
average per capita figures. The latter 
especially are very considerably affected by 
the dilution of labour which has been a 
marked feature of the situation in recent 
months. 

The recent movements of employment and 
earnings for the eight leading industries and 
in manufacturing as a whole, are shown for 
the Dominion in the following table; the 
index numbers of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, for comparison with the index 
numbers of payrolls. 

The increase of 8 per cent in recorded em- 
ployment since June 1 of last year has been 
accompanied by a gain of 21-6 per cent in 
the aggregate salaries and wages distributed 
by the co-operating establishments. The 
latest index of payrolls, at 121-6, is the 
maximum in the period of observation, slightly 
exceeding the previous high figure of 119-5 
at December 1. The _ all-industries per 
capita average rose from $27.92 at March 1, 
to $2841 at April 1. This increase partly 
resulted from the changes in employment 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYNENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, beh dict ie 2 
WITH PER CAPUIA WEEKLY EARNINGS 




















Aut INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING 
1941 - — ——— 
Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings _ ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 
ie xia... ie . ES te co bee Oo. ee | > 100-0 100-0 25 25 100-0 100-0 25 57 
ULE a sR RR 8. he AA on ee ee 102-9 103-9 25 49 102-6 103-6 25 82 
FN 1 OER Ee eA eS eS ee ae 105-0 106-9 25 69 105-2 107-3 26 06 
Opus eye, Acces e oie TR 2 Sean. 106-4 109-8 26 04 108-0 110-8 26 22 
OX 5 Oe ce? ee oe oe a Sh. 108-4 113-3 26 37 110-1 115-4 26 80 
IN OV oR 2.8: BORG et SRE OE eta emeee. : 109-6 117-3 27 02 111-6 120-4 27 59 
DDO Chs UR isc. A RR so crt ho ES oA RS 110-4 119-5 2las2 112-1 123-4 28 15 
1942 
OT RR et RB tb Rashes OR, 5 108-4 112-3 26 13 111-4 114-6 26 32 
Lon) see Cea. ae eee ae nem oe _ 108-2 118-5 27 65 113-8 126-3 28 39 
VERT le Nee ee eA ae a en cae: Aon 108-0 119-4 27 92 116-5 130-2 28 58 
Fat) 0) Bt bs nat as tree einai Cr alas mnie eRe 5. 108-0 121-6 28 41 118-7 134-3 28 94 
a te OY A Ii i RS RT Ph A MBB AAS ah ss AAR RR Nay le Se a eat A in iD a OF tga NM Pa i ot ab ee Se a a, 
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recently indicated; the losses recorded have 
taken place mainly in the industries in which 
the earnings are below average, while the 
indicated gains have been chiefly in the indus- 
tries in which the earnings are relatively 
high. To some extent the increase in the per 
capita figure may therefore be of a seasonal 
character, although overtime work has been 
a factor in many cases. The changes recorded 
in the cost-of-living index in the first few 
months of 1942 have not sufficed to alter the 
rate of cost-of-living bonus as established late 
in 1941. 

In the manufacturing division, the index 
numbers of employment and payrolls have 
shown especially large advances in the period 
for which data have been prepared. A rise 
of 18-7 per cent in employment since June 1, 
1941, has been accompanied by a gain of 
34-3 per cent in the aggregate payrolls dis- 
tributed. The per capita figure, at $28.94 
paid on or about April 1, is the highest yet 
recorded, representing an increase of $3.37 
since June 1, 1941, in the weekly average. 
This increase, which is particularly impressive 
in view of the continued dilution of labour, 
partly represents the payment of higher wage 
rates over the ten months, and a more 
extensive use of the cost-of-living bonus, 
but is also partly accounted for by growing 
activity in the heavy manufacturing industries, 
together with overtime work. As already 
stated, the recent losses in employment in 
certain classes of manufactures, as In a number 
of non-manufacturing divisions, have taken 


place mainly in groups in which the average 


earnings are ordinarily lower than in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, a change in the 
composition of the total working force which 
has tended to raise the per capita average. 
Accordingly, it may be concluded that the 
more recently recorded increases in the per 
capita average for manufacturing as well as 
in the more general figures, are to some 
extent seasonal in character. 


Earnings by Industries 


Manufacturing —The employees on the pay- 
rolls of the co-operating manufacturers 
throughout the Dominion, numbering 1,038,501, 


were paid $30,050,974 for their services in the 


preceding week. The same firms had employed 
1,019,283 persons at the beginning of March, 
when they had reported the distribution of 
$29,133,269 in weekly earnings to their staffs. 
The increase of 1-9 per cent in the number of 
employees was accompanied by that of 3-2 
per cent in the aggregate payrolls. The per 
capita weekly average accordingly also showed 
a considerable gain, rising from $28.58 received 
on or about March 1, to $28.94 at April 1. 
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The latter is the highest per capita figure yet 
recorded in manufacturing as a whole. 


A further important increase was indicated 
in the production of durable goods, in which 
the reported payrolls showed a relatively larger 
gain, employment in this class advancing by 
3-1 per cent, while the weekly payrolls rose 
by 4-3 per cent since March 1. Where the 
index in the former has risen by 26-2 per cent 
since June 1, 1941, that of earnings has ad- 
vanced by 46-1 per cent; this growth is partly 
due to overtime payments. In the non- 
durable products group, there was an increase 
of 0-6 per cent from March, while the earn- 
ings rose by 1-7 per cent. The index of em- 
ployment in this class has risen by 12°4 per 
cent from June 1, 1941, while the increase 
in the payrolls has amounted to 22-5 per cent. 

The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the 
production of miscellaneous non-metallic 
minerals, largely petroleum products, with 
those in iron and steel plants coming in second 
place. The earnings in the pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and 
beverage industries were also unusually high. 
These classes employ a large proportion of 
males, and require many highly skilled and 
experienced workers. 

In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and 
textile groups, in which considerable numbers 
of females are employed; not only are the 
earnings in these categories affected by the 
sex distribution, but also by the age distri- 
bution of workers therein, since the female 
employees tend, in the main, to belong to 
the younger age groups. In comparing the 
earnings reported in various industries, it 
must be noted that the existence or the 
absence of overtime work is a factor of 
importance, while the employment of any 
considerable number of casual workers 
greatly affects the per capita earnings in any 
industry. 


Logging —Employment in logging showed a 
further seasonal decrease, amounting to 
19-2 per cent, while the aggregate payrolls 
declined by 13-7 per cent. As a result of 
these changes the per capita weekly average 
showed a gain, rising from $18.97 paid at 
March 1, to $20.26 paid at April 1. The 
difference is largely due to the retention of 
the more highly paid workers as operations 
in many camps drew to a close. It must 
again be mentioned that the figures of payrolls 
given in this report make no allowance for 
the value of board and lodging, frequently 
a part of the remuneration of employees in 
logging camps. 
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Mining —There was a reduction of 0-8 per 
cent in employment in mining, in which the 
reported aggregate of earnings decreased by 
less than a tenth of one per cent. The 
statistics show that 81,762 persons were paid 
$2,870,888 at April 1; this was a per capita 
figure of $35.11. The average pay envelope 
of those employed at March 1 had contained 
$34.84. 


Communications —In communications there 
was an increase of 1:6 per cent in employment, 
while the reported payrolls rose by 2°8 per 
cent. Accordingly, the average earnings 
showed a further advance, rising from $27.68 
stated at March 1, to $28.02 paid at April 1. 


Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported an aggregate working force of 
124,721 men and women at April 1, when the 
weekly earnings distributed amounted to 
$4,319,807. The former figure was higher by 
1-5 per cent than that at March 1, while the 
payrolls increased by 1°3 per cent. The 
average earnings were rather lower, the per 
capita figure being $34.64, compared with the 
revised average of $34.71 paid at March 1. 


Constructton—Further seasonal losses were 
indicated in construction, in which the 
personnel declined by 5-5 per cent, and the 
aggregate payrolls in the group as a whole 
by 0°8 per cent. There were contractions in 
employment in building, highway and railway 
construction and maintenance; the weekly 
payrolls reported in building were rather 
higher, but those in highway and railway 
work were lower. The per capita average 
earnings gained in each of the three divisions, 
with the release of workers in the lower-paid 
groups; in the industry as a whole, the average 
earnings rose from $25.28 at March 1 to 
$26.53 at April 1. 

Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns reported 2-2 per cent more 
employees, with an increase of much the 
same size in the reported payrolls. The 
average earnings, therefore, showed practically 
no change, being $16.98 at April 1, as com- 
pared with $16.99 at March 1. These averages 
‘are lower than in any other industrial group, 
partly because of considerable proportions of 
female and part-time workers, and partly 
because the earnings quoted exclude the value 
of board and lodging, in many cases a part 
of the remuneration of employees in hotels 
and restaurants. This group accounts for 
some 60 per cent of those reported in the 
service industry. 

There was a gain of 0:8 per cent in the em- 
ployees indicated in trade, in which the aggre- 
gate payrolls distributed were greater by 
1-7 per cent. The per capita earnings were 


therefore somewhat higher, rising from 


$23.84 at March 1, to $24.06 at April 1. 


In the financial group, 63,451 men and women 
were reported to have been paid $1,896,344 
at April 1, a per capita average of $29.89. In 
the last return, their employees had aggre- 
gated 63,363, and the weekly earnings were 
given as $1,893,527, an average of $29.88 per 
person. The inclusion of the data for 
financial organizations raised the general per 
capita figure of earnings in the Dominion 
to $27.99 at March 1, and $28.47 at April 1. 
Without the statistics for the financial group, 
the weekly average at the former date was 
$27.92, and at the latter, $28.41. 


Earnings by Provinces 


Firms in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick reported reductions in employ- 
ment and in the aggregate weekly payrolls 
disbursed. However, the general per capita 
averages in these provinces were higher. 
There was also a falling-off in the number 
employed in Quebec and Alberta, but the re- 
ported aggregates of salaries and wages were 
greater than at March 1, accordingly, the 
average earnings in each showed an increase. 
In the remaining provinces, the indicated 
stafis and the disbursements in weekly payrolls 
were higher at April 1. In Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, 
the contents of the average pay envelope were 
rather greater at April 1 than at March 1, 
but in Saskatchewan there was a decline in 
the per capita figure. 

Preliminary data on employment and earn- 
ings for a number of industries in the 
economic areas are given in Table 1. Manu- 
facturing again reported increased employ- 
ment in each of the areas, accompanied by 
proportionately larger advances in the weekly 
wage payments, ‘so that the average per 
capita earnings generally advanced. Except 
in the Maritime Provinces, the number of 
employees and the total payrolls in transporta- 
tion also showed gains; improvement was 
general in trade. Logging, except in British 
Columbia, reported seasonal curtailment in 
the personnel and in the wage disbursements. 
The trends of employment and earnings in 
the remaining non-manufacturing classes in 
the various areas were mixed. 


Earnings by Cities 


The total payrolls disbursed at April 1 
by the firms co-operating in the eight leading 
cities for which statistics are tabulated were 
higher than at March 1. In seven of these, 
the per capita figures were also greater, Que- 
bec being the exception. As in the provinces, 
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the general trends in manufacturing were 
upward, while there was variation in the move- 
ments in other industrial divisions within the 
cities. 

Table I gives statistics of employment and 
earnings for leading industries in the eight 
cities whose returns are segregated each 
month. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Industrial activity increased in five prov- 
inces at April 1, the trend being upward in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia. The largest gains 
were in British Columbia. In Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Alberta, 
however, the tendency was downward. The 
general level of employment was higher than 
in any other spring for which data are on 
record. ; 

Maritime Provinces—There was a seasonal 
decrease in the Maritime Provinces as a 
unit. A falling-off was indicated in Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick, while 
improvement was noted in Nova Scotia. The 
936 co-operating employers reduced their pay- 
rolls from 119,245 persons at March 1, to 
116,439 at the beginning of April. Logging 
showed a decided seasonal contraction, over 
- 3,000 men being released from bush work; 
transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance also showed curtailment. On 
the other hand, manufacturing reported sub- 
stantial gains, mainly in the animal food, 
lumber, pulp and paper, chemical and iron 
and steel divisions. Mining, building and 
highway construction and maintenance, and 
retail trade also showed advances. Employ- 
ment generally was decidedly brisker than 
at the beginning of April, 1941, when an 
advance had been noted; statements for 
April 1 of last year were received from 886 
firms employing 101,415 workers, 558 more 
than at March 1, 1941. 

Quebec.—Manufacturing, communications, 
transportation, services and trade recorded 
heightened activity in Quebec; the unusually 
large gains in manufacturing extended to 
many industrial divisions, being most pro- 
nounced in the iron and steel, chemical and 
textile groups. Tobacco plants, however, 
were slacker. There were large seasonal losses 
in logging, and construction also released 
employees. The general tendency in Quebec 
was downward, according to data tabulated 
from 3,282 establishments with 516,086 em- 
ployees, as against 521,247 at March 1. The 
index, at 176-8 at April 1, 1942, was many 
points higher than at the same date of last 
year, when increased activity had been indi- 
cated. The trend has been retrogressive in 
eighteen of the twenty-one preceding Aprils 
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for which information is available; the decline 
at the latest date was therefore seasonal in 
character. 

At April 1, 1941, statistics had been furnished 
by 38,117 employers, whose payrolls had in- 


- cluded 413,456 men and women. 


Ontario—Employment showed a further 
moderate advance in Ontario, where 5,624 
firms had enlarged their forces by 1,516 
workers since the preceding report, bringing 
them to 709,567 at April 1. A gain had also 
been registered by the 5,399 establishments 
making returns for the same date in 1941; 
their staffs had aggregated 615,118. The index 
of employment then stood at 152-0, com- 
pared with 174-8 at the latest date. The ex- 
perience since 1920 shows that activity custo- 
marily declines in Ontario at the beginning 
of April, there having been curtailment of 
operations in seventeen of the twenty-one 
previous years for which data are available; 
the advance at the date under review was 
therefore contra-seasonal. 


Manufacturing reported heightened activity 
as compared with the preceding month, the 
most marked improvement being in iron and 
steel plants. The trend was also favourable 
in the lumber, chemical, textile, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and _ other 
divisions. On the other hand, food, printing 
and publishing, rubber and tobacco factories 
were slacker. In the non-manufacturing 
industries, mining, communications, transpor- 
tation, railway construction and maintenance 
and retail trade showed some expansion. 
Logging, however, released a large number 
of men as the season’s operations drew to a 
close, and building and highway construction 
were also quieter. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces as a whole advanced 
moderately at April 1; the gain was contra- 
seasonal. The Prairie index, at 127-2 at the 
latest date, was 104 points above that at 
April 1, 1941, previously the maximum for 
April. Firms in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
reported improvement at the beginning of 
April of the present year, while a falling-off 
was shown in Alberta. An analysis of the 
returns by industry shows that most of the 
increase in the Prairie Provinces as a whole 
was in construction and manufacturing. 
Smaller gains were indicated in transportation 
and services, while logging and coal-mining 
were slacker. The working forces of the 
1,817 co-operating employers aggregated 172,- 
158 persons, compared with 170,637 at March 1. 

The establishments furnishing information 
on employment at the same date of last year 
had numbered 1,789, with a personnel of 
157,538. 
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British Columbia—Further expansion of 
a seasonal character was indicated in British 
Columbia, according to returns tabulated by 
the Bureau from 1,377 firms with 138,560 
employees, or 5,983 more than in their last 
report. The increase exceeded the average at 
April 1 in previous years of the record, but 
was smaller than that gain reported at the 
same date of last spring. The indicated 
volume of employment was greater than at 
April 1 of 1941, or of any other year of the 
record. There was a large advance at the 
date under review in manufacturing; this 
took place mainly in the iron and steel 
division, but lumber mills were also busier. 
Logging, construction and trade also afforded 
more employment. 

At the beginning of April of last year, 
the 1,305 co-operating establishments had 
reported 117,898 employees. 

Table II gives index numbers by economic 
areas, 

Employment by Cities 


Industrial activity increased in each of the 
eight centres for which employment data are 
segregated, viz., Montreal, Quebec City, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. The largest proportionate gains 
were in Quebec City and Vancouver, while 
those in Ottawa and Winnipeg were nominal. 
Employment in each of these cities reached 
a new all-time high at the beginning of April. 


Montreal—There was a further upward 
movement in Montreal, according to 1,903 
firms who reported 243,290 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 237,964 at 
March 1. This increase, which was seasonal 
in character, was above the average for 
- April 1 in earlier years of the record, although 
it was exceeded by the gain indicated at the 
same date in 1937 and in 1941. Manufacturing 
generally showed marked improvement at 
April 1, 1942, from the preceding month; textile 
and iron and steel plants reported the 
greatest expansion. Transportation, services 
and trade also afforded rather more employ- 
ment, while construction was quieter. The 
1,807 establishments from which returns were 
received for April 1, 1941, had reported 
200,508 employees, compared with 194,723 in 
the preceding month; the index then was 
some 26 points lower than that of 160:3 
at the beginning of April, 1942, when a new 
maximum was established. 


Quebec—Manufacturing, services and trade 
showed heightened activity in Quebec City, 
the advance in manufacturing being out- 
standingly large. There was an increase of 
1,182 persons in the working forces of the 
225 employers making returns, who had 
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29,034 on their payrolls at April 1. A smaller 
gain had been indicated by the 216 firms 
co-operating at the beginning of April in 
1941, whose staffs aggregated 20,839; the 
index was then decidedly lower than that 
207-8 at the latest date. 


Toronto—Toronto firms reported consider- 
able improvement over the preceding month. 
Expansion in activity is usually indicated at 
the beginning of April; the latest increase, 
however, was above normal for the time of 
year. Most of the betterment took place in 
manufacturing, but smaller gains were made 
in services, trade and transportation. Within 
the manufacturing division, there were pro- 
nounced increases in iron and steel and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing plants, with smaller 
advances in electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metals and textiles. On the other hand, the 
food, printing and publishing and paper prod- 
ucts and some other classes were slacker. The 
working forces of the 1,966 employers furnish- 
ing . statistics totalled 224651 persons, com- 
pared with 221,458 at March 1. Employment 
in Toronto in recent months has reached 
successive new all-time highs; the latest index 
was 174-8, compared with 172-3 at March 1. 
At the first of April, 1941, the figure had been 
145-4. Data were then received from 1,870 
firms, whose staffs had included 186,668 men 
and women. 


Ottawa.—Little general change was indicated 
in Ottawa; there were moderate gains in 
manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, and in trade, but construction was 
rather quieter. An aggregate staff of 20,635 
workers was employed by the 249 establish- 
ments whose statistics were tabulated, and 
who had 20,609 in their last report. The index, 
at 156-6 was much higher than that of 142-3 
at the same date of last year, when an increase 
had also been recorded. Statements had then 
been compiled from 237 firms with 18,709 
workers. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing showed further 
expansion, particularly in the iron and steel 
division. ‘Trade also afforded more employ- 
ment. In construction, however, the trend 
was downward. Returns were tabulated from 
344 employers with 59,272 persons on their 
paylists, or 296 more than at March 1. The 
level of employment reached a new maximum, 
the index rising from 180-6 at March 1, 1942, 
to 181-:5 at the date under review. A greater 
gain had been indicated by the 334 establish- 
ments furnishing returns for April 1, 1941; 
their payrolls had included 49,341 men and_ 
women. 


Windsor—The movement in Windsor con- 
tinued decidedly favourable, according to data 
received from 204 firms employing 36,264 
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workers, as against 35,507 at the beginning of 
March. Manufacturing was more active, 
especially in the iron and steel division, and 
trade showed some improvement. Employ- 
ment generally was in greater volume than 
in any other month of the record. The 197 
concerns reporting for April 1, 1941, had pro- 
vided work for 30,391 persons. 


Winnipeg —Industrial activity showed little 
general change in Winnipeg, the staffs of the 
560 establishments furnishing statistics aggre- 
gating 53,122, as compared with 53,107 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing was brisker, 
particularly in the iron and steel division, and 
services showed a small gain. The other non- 
manufacturing classes, however, were rather 
slacker. An upward movement had been noted 
at April 1, 1941, when information had been 
received from 549 employers with a personnel 
of 47,868; the index was then decidedly lower, 
standing at 114-8, as compared with 127-4 at 
the same date under review. The latter figure 
is the highest for April in the period of 
observation. 


Vancouver—Improvement was recorded in 
Vancouver, according to 602 firms with a staff 
of 62,946, as compared with 60,330 in the 
preceding month. Many industrial divisions 
showed expansion, that in manufacturing being 
most pronounced; the greatest gains were made 
in iron and steel plants. Construction and 
trade also reported considerably heightened 
activity. A larger increase had been indicated 
at the beginning of April of last year, but 
employment in that city was then at a lower 
level. The index stood at 177-9 at the latest 
date, compared with 139-9 at April 1, 1941, 


when the 576 co-operating establishments had 


reported 47,570 men and women on their 
paylists. 
Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing continued to expand. The gains were 
seasonal in character, but were on a scale 
considerably above the average in the experi- 
ence of the years since 1920; the number of 


-persons added to the reported working forces 


has only once been exceeded in the twenty- 
one earlier years of the record. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns from 
7,250 establishments which employed 1,038,501 
operatives at the latest date, as compared with 
1,019,283 at the beginning of March. The 
April 1 index (1926 = 100), stood at 199-4, as 
compared with the previous high of 195-7 at 
March 1, 1942, and 158-2 at April 1, 1941. 
Since the advance at the date under review 


-was above average, the seasonally adjusted 


index showed a further increase, rising from 
199-9 at March 1, 1942, to 201-1 at the latest 
date. These two figures are the highest so 
far recorded. 
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The greatest additions to the personnel at 
the date under review were again reported in 
iron and steel products, which employed some 
11,900 more workers than at March 1; the 
increases in shipbuilding, aircraft and firearm 
manufacturing were particularly large. There 
were also important gains in lumber, woollen, 
garment, chemical, non-ferrous metal, miscel- 
laneous manufactured products, electrical appa- 
ratus and machinery and other divisions. On 
the other hand, tobacco, vegetable food, print- 
ing and publishing and rubber plants were 
slacker. In some cases, the losses were 
seasonal. 


The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in recent 
years, based on the 1926 average as 100:— 
1942, 199-4; 1941, 158-2; 1940, 123-4; 1939, 
107-1; 1938, 110-8; 1937, 110-8 and 1936, 101-1. 

The 6,866 manufacturers furnishing statistics 
for April 1, 1941, had employed 821,669 workers, 
a, substantial increase in comparison with their 
staffs in the preceding month. 


Logging—Continued and larger losses of a 
seasonal nature were noted in logging camps, 
478 of which reduced their personnel from 
76,631 men at March. 1, to 61,931 at the date 
under review; the percentage decline was 
rather below average, according to the experi- 
ence of preceding years of the record. The 
most extensive curtailment at the beginning 
of April was in Quebec, but the movement 
was also downward in Ontario and the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces. In British Colum- 
bia, on the other hand, considerable improve- 
ment was noted. The seasonal contractions 
reported at the same date of last year had 
involved the release of a smaller number of 
workers, but the index then stood at 166-2, 
many points below the April 1, 1942, figure 
of 208-7. 


Mining—Coal-mining showed a decrease on 
the whole; there was no general change in the 
metallic division, while a moderate gain was 
indicated in quarrying and in the extraction 
of other non-metallic minerals. Four hundred 
and twenty-four mine operators reported 81,762 
employees, compared with 82,447 at the begin- 
ning of March. The level of employment in 
this group approximated that indicated at the 
same date in 1941, but was higher than at 
April 1 in any preceding year for which 
statistics are available. 


Communications—Information was received 
from 61 communications companies and 
branches employing 27,189 workers, or 428 
more than in the preceding month. Telephones 
and telegraphs both reported increased activity. 
The index number stood at 101-8 at the latest 
date, or 8-4 points higher than at April 1, 
1941, when the trend had also been favourable. 
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Transportation Employment in transporta- 
tion advanced at the beginning of April, when 
the shipping, steam railway and street railway, 
cartage and storage divisions showed improve- 
ment. ‘The working forces of the 557 co- 
operating employers aggregated 124,721 per- 
sons, compared with 122,836 in the preceding 
month. A larger increase, on the whole, had 
been noted at the beginning of April of last 
year, but the index was then nearly five points 
lower than the latest figure of 99-0. 


Construction and maintenance industries re- 
ported a further seasonal decline at April 1, 
there being curtailment in the building, high- 
way and railway branches. Statistics were 
tabulated from 1,459 contractors with 123,204 
employees, or 7,165 fewer than in their last 
return. An upward movement had been indi- 
cated at the beginning of April of 1941, when 
the index of employment in construction was 
slightly higher than that of 98-0 at April 1, 
1942. 


Services—Employment in hotels and _ res- 
taurants showed continued activity, and laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
also busier. The 614 firms co-operating in 
the service division reported 38,491 employees, 
compared with 37,673 at March 1. The trend 
had also been favourable at the beginning of 
April, 1941, when the index was some 14 points 
lower. 
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Trade—There was a moderate increase in 
the aggregate forces of the 2,194 co-operating 
wholesale and retail establishments, which em- 
ployed 157,011 workers at April 1, as compared 
with 155,757 at the beginning of March. The 
advance which was seasonal in character, 
approximated the average for the time of year. 
The index, at 153-0, was rather higher than 
that of 149-1 at April 1, 1941, when greater 
improvement had been noted. 


Finance.—At the beginning of April, 762 
institutions reported staffs aggregating 63,451 
persons, compared with the 63,363 in the pre- 
ceding month; the index number was 122-9, 
as compared with 122-7 at March 1, and 115-7 
at April 1, 1941. The addition of these figures 
to the returns furnished in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, services and trade indus- 
tries brings the total number of employees 
included in the latest survey of employment 
to 1,716,261 in 13,799 establishments, and lowers 
the index of 165-2 in the industries above 
enumerated, to 163-1; when the number em- 
ployed by the co-operating financial institu- 
tions was added to the general figures for 
March 1, the index was lowered from 165-1 
to 163-0. The comparable figure for April 1, 
1941, was 140-1, that in the eight industries 
above enumerated having been 141:3. 

Table III gives index numbers by industries. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of April, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are engaged 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only, 
to the organization reporting. 

There were 2,196 reports tabulated at the 
end of April. The organizations reporting had 
a combined membership of 348,389 persons, of 
whom 11,654 or a percentage of 3:3 were with- 
out work; most of these members had been 
laid off temporarily. The percentage of un- 
employment at the close of the previous month 
was 4:5 and at the end of April, a year ago, 
it was 5:5. 

The substantial employment advance in 
April over the preceding month was due in 
part to the seasonal improvement of employ- 
ment among members in the building and 
construction trades. As will be seen in Table 
If which accompanies this article the per- 
centage of unemployment among these mem- 


bers in April was 12-5, a decrease of 3-8 per 
cent over the previous month. A substantial 
expansion in employment was also observed in 
the manufacturing industries, in which the 
unemployment percentage was reduced from 
3°1 in March to 2-4 per cent in April, and in 
the transportation industries in which 1-5 per 
cent of the members were without work in 
April, in comparison with 2-7 in the preceding 
month. More favourable conditions prevailed 
also, among the smaller memberships; fisher- 
men reported a noteworthy increase in work, 
the percentage of unemployment standing at 
12-5, as against 21:6 in March. Among lumber 
workers and loggers the percentage of members 
out of work stood at 3-7; this was a moderate 
employment expansion over the preceding 
month. 

In Table I, which shows the percentages of 
unemployment in trade unions by provinces, 
it will be observed that the figures ranged 
from 1-4 per cent of unemployed members in 
British Columbia to 6-1 per cent in Alberta. 
Noteworthy improvement was in evidence in 
Quebec, unemployment declining from 4:5 per 
cent in March to 3-0 per cent in April, while 
in Saskatchewan there was a substantial em- 
ployment increase, the percentage of those 
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without work in April being 2-1, as against 
3-8 per cent in the preceding month. Moder- 
ately better conditions also prevailed in 
Ontario and British Columbia. Fractional em- 


ployment advances were apparent in Nova 


Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta, while 
in Manitoba the percentage of members out 
of work was 4:0, which was identical with 
that recorded in March. In comparison with 
the situation at the end of April, a year ago, 
there was marked improvement in Quebec, 
Alberta and British Columbia. In Quebec the 
percentage of unemployment declined from 
8-0 in April, 1941, to 3-0 in the month under 
review, while in Alberta the percentage of 
unemployed members stood at 6-1 as against 
12-6 in April a year ago. Conditions in British 


improvement. In Montreal, the percentage 
of members who were without work stood at 
2-0 as against 3-9 per cent in March, while 
in Toronto the percentage of unemployment 
was 4°1, compared with 5-9 per cent in the 
previous month; the comparative figures in 
Edmonton were 6:4 and 8-1 per cent, respec- 
tively. Fractional improvement was observed 
in Saint John and Vancouver. Employment 
in both of these cities remained high, there 
being less than 2 per cent of the members 
reported out of work in, either case. Con- 
ditions were also very good in Halifax, 
although there was a fractional decline in 
work available. In Winnipeg the percentage 
of unemployed members stood at 4:4 and in 
Regina, it was 4:7. These percentages were 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Columbia improved by over 4 per cent and 
fair employment advances were observed in 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan; in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba there were fractional 
increases in work afforded. On the other hand, 
conditions in Ontario declined from 3-1 per 
cent of unemployment in April, a year ago, 
to 4:4 per cent at the end of April, 1942. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
centages of unemployment in these cities, 
ranged from 1-0 per cent in Saint John to 
6:4 per cent in Edmonton. In Montreal, 
Toronto and Edmonton there was appreciable 
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fractionally higher than those registered in 
the preceding month. In comparison with the 
situation in April, a year ago, Halifax mem- 
bers reported an unemployment percentage 
of 1-3, which indicated a marked expansion 
in available work over April, 1941, when 5-7 
per cent of these members were unemployed. 
Noteworthy improvement was apparent, like- 
wise, in Montreal and Vancouver. In Saint 
John. and Edmonton there were fractional 
employment increases while very slight con- 
tractions in work available were observed in 
Winnipeg. In Toronto the percentage of 
members out of work, in April, 1941, stood 
at 2:4, as against 4-1 per cent of unemploy- 
ment in April, 1942. In Regina the unemploy- 
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ment percentage increased from 2-7 in April, 
a year ago, to 4-7 in the month under review. 


The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1936, to date. The curve of un- 
employment in April, 1942, rested at a 
moderately lower level than in the pre- 
ceding month, thus denoting a moderate ex- 
pansion in the volume of work available. The 
point of the curve was at a substantially 
lower level than that shown in April, 1941, 
however, thus reflecting a noteworthy ex- 
pansion in employment during the period 
under survey. 

There were 699 reports received from unions 
in the manufacturing industries. These 
organizations had a total membership of 
173,124 persons, of whom, 4,163, or a percentage 
of 2-4 were without work compared with 
percentages of 3-1 in March and 2:7 in April, 
1941. In comparison with the preceding month 
a very much higher employment level was 
in evidence among fur workers the _ per- 
centage of unemployed members standing at 
10-6 compared with 28-6 per cent in March. 
A moderate employment increase was noted 
among members in the iron and steel trades, 
there being but 3-0 per cent out of work in 
April as against 3-6 per cent in the previous 
month. Somewhat improved conditions were 
reflected among leather workers and general 
labourers, although in the latter group the 
percentage of unemployment remained high. 
Fractional increases in work were manifested, 
also, among papermakers, printing pressmen, 
woodworkers and garment workers. There 
was very little unemployment among. the 
members in these groups. Textile and carpet 
workers were fractionally better employed 
while among bakers and confectioners the 
same fractional percentage of unemployment 
was shown as in March. As in the preceding 
month, cigar and tobacco, soft drink workers, 
electric current employees, hat, cap and 
glove workers, butchers, meat and fish packers, 
rubber workers, jewellery workers, mine mill 
and smeltermen and gas workers reported 
that their members were fully employed. On 
the other hand, among metal polishers the 
percentage of unemployment stood at 2:4 
compared with 0-5 per cent in March. 
Among tailors, whose membership is not large, 
there was a substantial decline in available 


work, the percentage of unemployment stand- 
ing at 21-3 as compared with 11-0 per cent 
in the previous month. In comparison with 
the situation at the close of April 1941, gar- 
ment workers, leather workers and printing 
pressmen recorded much higher employment 
levels. While better conditions, although the 
changes were not outstanding, were apparent 
among bakers and confectioners, paper- 
makers, woodworkers, textile and carpet work- 
ers and butchers, meat and fish packers. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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On the other hand, employment declined 
moderately for general labours and fur 
workers. A pronounced contraction in activity 
was reflected in reports received from tailors’ 
unions, unemployment standing at 21-3 per 
cent, compared with no unemployment in 
April, 1941. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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Reports were tabulated from 54 unions of 
coal miners, having a total membership of 
21,127 persons, of whom, 1,056, or a per- 
centage of 5:0 were without work in com- 
parison with 4:5 per cent in March, 1942, and 
10°4 per cent in April, a year ago. Compared 
with the preceding month, appreciable ex- 
pansion in available work was observed in 
British Columbia, there being very little un- 
employment. Very slight contractions in 
work were observed in Nova Scotia and 
Alberta. In the former province the unem- 
ployment. percentage increased from 1:°4 per 
cent in March to 2:3 per cent at the close of 
April, while in Alberta, in this period, the 
percentage advanced from 12-6 to 13-3. As 
in March, New Brunswick unions reported 
that the members were fully employed. In 
comparison with the situation in April, 1941, 
there were marked employment increases in 
both Alberta and British Columbia. In Al- 
berta the percentage of those who were 
without work declined from 29-3, a year ago, 
to 13-3 per cent, in April, 1942, while in 
British Columbia the decline in this period 
was from 20:9 to 0-2 per cent. In New 
Brunswick, the union members were fully 
employed at both dates; in Nova Scotia there 
was a fractional decrease in work. 


In the building and construction trades 
there were 240 reports tabulated. The com- 
bined membership of these returns was 
33,949 persons, of whom 4,248, or a percentage 
of 12-5 per cent were unemployed, in compari- 
son with 16°3 per cent in March and 15-2 per 
cent in April, 1941. In comparison with 
March, painters, decorators and _paper- 
hangers were much better employed; in that 
month, 10:2 per cent of the members were 
reported as being out of work, while in April 
this percentage declined to 2-5. Although 
zonditions were still rather quiet among 
zranite and stonecutters, the percentage re- 
ported as being unemployed standing at 20-8, 
these members recorded marked improvement 
in April over March, when 42:3 per cent 
were without work. Among the large mem- 
bership, carpenters and joiners reflected pro- 
nounced betterment, unemployment dropping 
from 18-6 to 18:7 per cent. Although not 
many members were involved, a substantial 
improvement occurred among steam shovel- 
men, the percentage of unemployment de- 
clining in this group from 19-8 in March to 
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10:7 per cent. Although over 380 per cent 
of the membership of bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers were reported as being without 
work, the situation showed a slight improve- 
ment during April. Bridge and stuctural iron 
workers were also slightly better employed 
while plumbers and steamfitters, whose unem- 
ployment percentage stood at 7:7, showed a 
fractional advance in available work. On 
the other hand, although reporting very few 
as being out of work, electrical workers, indi- 
cated a very slight reduction in employment. 
Among tile layers, lathers and roofers the 
percentage of unemployed members increased 
from 32-8 in March, to 36-4 per cent in April. 
In comparison with the situation reported 
at the end of April, 1941, carpenters and 
joiners and granite and stonecutters indicated: 
pronounced employment increases. Steam 
shovelmen, likewise, were better employed, 
although there were not many members in- 
volved in this change. The percentage of un- 
employment among bridge and structural iron 
workers stood at 5:6 as compared with 10°6 
per cent in April, a year ago. Work available 
for hod carriers and building labourers de- 
clined slightly, while, although but few mem- 
bers were involved, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers recorded a rather marked employ- 
ment recession, the percentage of those out 
of work in this group standing at 36-4 in 
comparison with 15-9 per cent in April, 1941. 

There were 877 returns received from unions 
in the transportation industries. The total 
membership was given as 78,338, of whom 
1,178, or a percentage of 1-5 were unemployed, 
in comparison with percentages of 2:7 in 
March and 8-6 in April, 1941. Among steam 
railwaymen, whose membership includes 
approximately 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership, employment advanced to a very 
high level, the percentage of those without 
work being 1-6, in comparison with 3-0 per 
cent in March. With the re-opening of the 
season, conditions among navigation workers 
showed appreciable improvement, as re- 
flected in the unemployment decline from a 
percentage of 18-9 to 7:4. No change in the 
unemployment percentage was shown for 
street and electric railway employees, among 
whom there was very little unemployment. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs were reported as 
fully employed, compared with 1:7 per cent 
of the membership reported as out of work 
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in the previous month. In comparison with 
conditions in April, a year ago, navigation 
workers manifested marked betterment, while 
a much higher employment level was observed 
among steam railway employees. Fractional 
improvement only, was in evidence among 
teamsters and chauffeurs, while among street 
and electric railway employees there was a 
very slight employment recession. 


Returns were received from 10 unions of 
retail shop clerks. The total membership was 
3,179 persons. These were fully employed, as 
in the previous month, and in April, a year 
ago. 


Reports were tabulated from 99 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined membership 
was 10,094 persons. Of these, 12, or a per- 
centage of 0-1 were unemployed, in com- 
parison with 0-4 per cent in March and 3-4 
per cent in April, 1941. 


From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades there were 150 reports tabulated. The 
total membership was 11,509 persons, of whom, 
121, or a percentage of 1-1 were without 
work, compared with 1-2 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month and 4:6 per cent in April, a year 
ago. A noteworthy employment advance over 
March was shown by theatre and stage em- 
ployees, in which group the employment per- 
eentage was 2°7 as against 4:1 in that month. 
Among hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers unemployment was but fractional. 


Building Permits Issued in 


The April report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 171 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 161 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
10 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of April while 33 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
May 12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of April is $10,975,550. Revised 
values for the month of March include re- 
turns from 202 municipalities and aggregate 
$6,972,081. Reports were received from 55 of 


Very slight improvement was manifested 
among these workers, while among unclassified 
members the percentage of those who were 
without work remained, as in March, at 0°1. 
Stationary engineers and firemen reported 
that 1-4 per cent of their membership was 
unemployed, while in March this percentage 
was 1:3. In comparison with April, 1941, 
much higher employment levels prevailed for 
hotel and restaurant, theatre and stage em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen; 
among barbers and unclassified workers there 
were fractional employment increases. 


Reports were received from 4 unions of 
fishermen. The total membership was 1,627, 
of whom 204, or a percentage of 12-5 were 
without work, compared with 21-6 per cent 
in March and 14-0 per cent in April, 1941. 

Returns were tabulated from 3 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The combined 
membership was 2,598. Of these, 97, or a 
percentage of 3-7 were unemployed, compared 
with 7:4 per cent in both the previous month 
and April, a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were un- 
employed each year from 1981 to 1941, in- 
clusive, and also, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for April of each year from 1981 to 
1940, inclusive, and for each month from 
April, 1941, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the months included in table I. 


Canada during April, 1942 


the 58 original municipalities and show a value 
of $8,865,937 for April. The corresponding re- 
vised value for March includes 58 returns and 
is $5,707,622, while the April, 1941, value was 
$12,552,258. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the four elapsed months 
of the current year is $28,790,003. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $22,563,360, while their corresponding value 
in 1941 was $27,221,698. 

During the month of April new construction 
of all types amounted to 79:5 per cent of 
the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 42:0. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, APRIL, 1942 
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Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince N 
v ova New 
a Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IAL Permits sf otal Valuers os nnc oo eters cicleje sisisiasetteteyate: «1 xe 10,975,550 2,800 229, 902 126,903 2,886,044 
New iCOnstrictionetna toa Sct csnte delet euioe.e Mare aiete « lesis 2 8,628, 6147.94... eee 174, 465 42,385 2,380,593 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........-.eseceeeeeonres 2,346,936 2,800 55,437 84,518 505,451 
Meson tale sk cee eee akc © crea cs alcietorciets © ait aietele ieee 6,46 5,505,525 2,200 150,777 44,438 1,301,596 
INGWe CONSUFUCTIONS saat os cele lels te cicc creme meelerelale.o Shel: one's 4 2613 .91:7- Nestacct carccerste 114,165 12,350 1,057,265 
MNadditions, alterations, LEpAaIls:. 2. s+) sels lolalelels «ee1e1e]-1° 891, 608 2,200 36,612 32,088 244,331 
Tnativutional oe tas | ccd Came eed se Seles oe naieesldhavatsters eros sees 1208s S258 lee acre TO SOO MIR ees eee tests 31,100 
INO WaCONSEEUCEIONLE)« ac occls elit oe ale tialelols sie shefeteieelalelolavelate 1,090 78167 | cease. Jee 1 BOO: Hecke ok ye Beech Pea 
Additions alterations, TEPAIEBt eat. «elacelecle «of ties oy aah> TTS O09 his ss cae ca ctewatt arevenere orale erect | eaeke isernnOm 31,100 
Commercial. . APRA es ateis cate tots ete e'elsieie are edule vol eleva sie te 2,874,308 600 65,525 81,535 1,414,580 
ING WECOBSETUCLIONS acl ceca « cisieteniacis setae ere clams sige: o's DISSE MASI it ae < stares bees 59, 000 30,035 1,305,180 
Md ditions, alterations, TOpAlls. a. si. ceeccicientas cael +s. 540,130 600 6,525 51,500 109,400 
INGUSETIAU Me. tot stars Sere ciers ote ee ie Meee... 1 .26952/70:5|\.eebl chee onc 12,300 250 108, 200 
INOv,ICONATLUCHION (250) « dottios ce ok tunle Srerels alshsiele isle s-ts)5,- HOO eSOO cle cetars tice cNekdeci aes A accllines eens eters 11,500 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........-..sseeeeeeeees G9GL420 hE SHINS 12,300 250 96,700 
(OTS R BATH Mite 48 ARISE ACRE GUN CASE Shee cael Oaae poorce 117, G22 one See, [ere otto aac 680 80,568 
ON wi CONSELUCHIONM ta. tea eee alesis ric rere isis. « esis: * «i= 19, 853i (2s. hemes cerns PA EL Brae eee 6,648 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............eeeeeeceees QT OO El aicerel cid Secrest aaa 680 23,920 
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s ? Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba ehawan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ ! 
Alli Peremits—Total Valugisya a. Set elt eeGese'e.c'o cron 'sva ds 4,604,379 252,622 137,060 | 1,436,602 1, 299, 238 
ING WAGONSETUC GION aR erecta ake exert oieeiates.* «srr 5s ie 3,495,405 153, 882 104,050 | 1,321,385 956,449 
Additions) alterations; Tepaltps..-res eeieeie esis s.< s+. 6 6s 5 1,108,974 98,740 33,610 115}217 342,789 
FRESIGONCIAL ics Sashes cole so Ria os tae ee eretaieeisis «seein 2,494,064 184,797 68,307 647, 606 611, 740 
Nowieonstructions 225. 782.1... eadie. stcit cere tie beso oceee t 2-135). 200 140,082 49, 865 559, 424 545,489 
Additions, alterations, repairs............sceeesseeeee 358, 787 44,715 18,442 88,182 66,251 
Tnatigutional two. ace cic cack okies eG Rak salar coke eb wins coo o00re 62,285 24,000 30,334 711, 656 348,150 
INew CONSETUCEIONNs «ten sce om atolls orice siereeins'» | ciatole et TO} 110 dle.cs sere ceto 27,000 705, 706 346, 700 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........ccceeeeeeeeeee 52,175 24,000 3,334 5,950 1,450 
Commercial oo cites ciccns cri cis © sicieie Seleteis cieiaie eloetototane: 3. '0:0:/8san5 aie 1,114,750 43,725 32,130 57,370 64,093 
ING WACODStLUCtION oa. nce. ae tine crerclels cloleeateoiaisls's's oie sisiere 852,623 13, 700 22,600 36,390 14,650 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........eseeeeeeeeeee 262,127 30,025 9,530 20,980 49,443 
TNCUStTIales a .ctaica ee ee civ <iclekteeeciks oeietiece aceite. + + oe saied 863-6200 tee seeeee 5,700 16,000 2638, 200 
Newi constructions :s.cittas rete ac selec late eae 6 + oo 6 <a 494, 250. |i sueresid. cic 4,000 16,000 44,100 
Additions, alterations, repairs... .....0ceeseeceecscee SOOFOTON eres wee ecters 12, 700 | etaes ction 219,100 
@ther Buvdine voce ca dee decea aria mee eis de wat 69,660 100 589 3,970 12,055 
ING WACODRUEUC LION sah titccee ace tres tee eetele ccs eccee 3,145 100 585 3,865 5,510 
Additions, altérations, Tepails®. «att a-s-- seek «ss os G6 Bl by nsecric icetees 4 105 6,545 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 
































Index of | erage Index of | fYorage 
i of seni vale Whe aey do of geen vate wholesale 
ermits issue 74; prices o ermits issue ae prices of 
Year pais building Year building building 
Pp materials Rereaye materials 
: First First First : First First First 
April 4 months 4 months 4 months April 4 months 4 months 4 months 
$ $ $ $ 
ea 10,975,550 | 28,790,003 @)” 54:3 (3) (9Socrren 1,595,502 | 4,661,323 11-2 75-2 
ern ee 15,971, 760 | 34,868,729 (1) 65-7 100-0 1932; ees 4,370,863 | 13,823,875 33-3 78-8 
1040 secs 10,927,440 | 23,767,484 Gy 6722 94-7 LOB Benes 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-6 
its es eae 5,960,638 | 12,953,605 31-2 87-5 1930 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 95-7 
1938) 25 4,890,677 | 12,675,777 30-8 90-7 1929).2255 29,656,709 | 72,606, 937 174-8 99-4 
LOS Toe 6,106,693 | 16,634,685 40-0 95-1 1928 sc) 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-8 
NOS Gce a: 3,237,366 8, 829, 837 21-3 84-3 1907 a 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 101-9 96-1 
Osh 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-6 81-2 1926. 28. 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-3 
ROSA s 2 2,269, 157 4,980,156 12-0 82-5 





1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 2 Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
APRIL, 1942, AND IN APRIL, 1941 


“N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 











Cities — 
April April 
1942 1941 
$ $. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetownl s: Stes Senecio 2,800 1,450 
Nova Scotia— 
SANTA Se ee elt Set etn bees aed ok 129,495 655, 269 
New: Glasvowaads. 2. ata eke 3,800 5155 
ASIC aes SR eee 30,850 14,290 
New Brunswick— 
IRECCEFICUONS ©.) naaiianees. opie 52,480 2,925 
“TOVNC PO. Gat, 5 REIS ie aire 23,530 27,520 
*Saint John,....... 30, 133 35, 092 
Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 2,068, 761 1,321,493 
ARTO TEL VETO) du Si 9 ol a Se ool, 80,610 83,310 
Rnawinioan, Balls. 4 aay ssret = snd No Report 113, 600 
BSCE OLOOKC tne eect rote cen as 51,390 118,500 
DRTOIS-RDVIEFES! 2 .AL(0 8 Os Coded 26,430 804,240 
BVWestImOUnt. so% .ecicirs bu Miami «1s 18,900 9,190 
Ontario— 
Relievallawt govt: Ore. O03 ee 14,880 73,765 
PAT ANOLON As so ee evocia thuc es ook 9,515 48,445 
Crathamien eee ge ee ee 32,020 42,700 
Bort William e wi. coke Bat: 76, 483 1,435,310 
Galli. 7 Sees See eee 65,500 14,618 
CTUCL DIE eee Rake eee.) Mnf 9,710 31,195 
mri aann tons ss Uy Pais ..ceteeees eee 518,871 264,014 
SISOS TON eR esis crtielos oats. Se 161,241 150,881 
PEICC HENGE Iie ct neste A ens 97,638 132,514 
POU GON tk Cea one oss Abe es 3 ee 76,970 99,420 
ORST TER WEN Pret I role we evortoe se Cins No Report 77,695 
AQ GENE ee) A Os Se 755, 200 698, 704 
Oricon SOUNCS... ikrnicasg 2h « atten 5 20,550 65,675 
RCL OLTOUGING o.com oaces eee 38,344 555,411 
Ort JATUHUE F..dae:.taicl air tra anes 57,280 751, 852 
Bera at War ines 1.4 tye Sacco islerus 44,200 125,757 
SS CMUMOMAG eee ee eas meets 137, 220 34,189 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 














Cities a 
April April 
1942 1941 
$ 3 
Ontario—Conc. 
Bar BIG arebok o csant shee Pat ealens ict oewesaaecl: 14,455 ER pads: 
SAULGLO Le NL ATO. aie cnet 54,739 218,811 
*Strationds esa ae! . Se 4,010 8,455 
PT OLOUL Oia y toc Sai Oak 655,578 910,581 
ase VOL PWOte a to ore rene 198, 681 DI 200 
Witton s: 84 Denese OTE 114,015 188 , 456 
IR ViGEStCd Ope acta eee 8,675 45,200 
Woodstock’. «:4¢ eee ee DSrole 40, 842 
Mork ‘Bwp eres eee fas: 215,350 260,650 
Manitoba— 
SBrandOns; ete te ee 8,795 E785 
StuBonilacers «dues. eeren: 9, 862 108,965 
PWV GNI DOR aca cota ave syekeseteir rem ian 214,850 549, 700 
Saskatchewan— 
¥ Moose avickmesc. tears wee Ee 5,792 27,655 
EVERING rrsteay selon pevg eae ord nee 86, 784 115,140 
*Saskatoon . vewense va ees dene 18,315 48,075 
Alber ta— 
MCRAE Ven mere Gee iar eee eeete 1,022,075 334,570 
SE GmMontone Paws scsrlecl meen eee 304,400 351, 130 
ehh briGde ear 8 jc iee: s cacget cas 82,090 74,235 
NMIGGHCING LAU. seca cs kare tree 26,737 18,335 
British Columbia— 
INS INO Be ee roe ME docu ocunias 10,620 23,600 
*New Westminster............... 46,805 95,465 
Prince: Ruperts joes. eee ee No Report 6,335 
PN ANGCONV OL farce ciihiny Gh ckasea hore h a: 1,035,055 929,900 
North Vancouver................ 60,275 39,450 
WieEnOurtigs (et oo SRR ees ae. 11, 800 10,745 
WV CLOUID Ar ccs Metta koe Siena 54,486 250,574 
Total 58 Municipalities............. (1)8,865,937 | 12,552,258 
Total 35 Municipalities............. 7,889,731 | 10,720,082 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


155 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

April, 1942, summarizes the February- 

March employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at March 16, 1942 (ex- 
clusive of men numbering 25,973 who had 
been classified by interviewing panels as un- 
suitable for ordinary industrial employment), 
was 67,437, showing a decrease of 5,983 as 
compared with the corresponding total for 
February 16. Those registered as on short- 
time or otherwise temporarily suspended from 
work on the understanding that they were 
shortly to return to their former employ- 
ment numbered 4,167, a decrease of 6,497 as 
compared with February 16. At the latter 
date, however, employment had been affected 
by severe weather conditions, which had 


temporarily restricted outdoor work. Those 
registered as unemployed casual workers 
numbered 5,627, a decrease of 3,036 since 
February 16. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at March 16 were 54,209 wholly unem- 
ployed (exclusive of those numbering 1,709 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 4,069 temporarily stopped, and 253 
unemployed casual workers. Of the 54,209 
wholly unemployed 1,607 had been classified 
as unable for good cause to transfer to another 
area. As compared with February 16, the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed a de- 
crease of 5,973, those temporarily stopped a 
decrease of 2,534, and unemployed casual 
workers a decrease of 59. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances included in the foregoing 
totals for March 16 was 94,368, as compared 
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with 115,640 at February 16, and 316,975 at 
March 17, 1941. 


United States 


According to a press release issued on May 
29 by Miss Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labour, there was a gain of 
381,000 in total civil non-agricultural employ- 
ment from mid-March to mid-April raising 
the April total to 40,773,000. Exceeding all 
previous April employment levels, the total 
was 2,545,000 greater than in April, 1941. 

Increased employment on contract construc- 

tion, largely on Federal projects, accounted 
for 137,000 of the increase over the month 
interval. Other major groups reporting gains 
were manufacturing; transportation and public 
utilities; finance, service, and miscellaneous; 
and Federal, State, and local government ser- 
vices. Employment in the mining group 
showed no change from the March level, gains 
in quarrying and metal mining offsetting the 
decreases reported in coal mining and crude 
petroleum production. The combined reports 
from wholesale and retail trade establishments 
indicated a net contraseasonal decline of 
53,000 over the preceding month, due in part 
to the direct and indirect government re- 
strictions affecting the sales of automobiles, 
tires, electrical appliances and other com- 
modities. 
' Approximately one-half of the gain of more 
than 2,500,000 non-agricultural workers over the 
year occurs in manufacturing industries. 
‘With but one exception (wholesale and retail 
trade), all other major groups showed em- 
ployment gains over April of last year. Sub- 
stantial declines in the wholesale and retail 
automotive and the retail furniture groups con- 
tributed to the decline of 134,000 in trade 
employment over the year. All major retail 
groups reported fewer employees than in 
April, 1941, with the exception of the groups 
of retail food stores. This year pro-Easter 
shopping occurred too early in April to 
affect employment in retail stores in the pay 
period ending nearest the 15th, while last 
year, Easter buying was concentrated in the 
middle week of the month and accounted 
largely for a substantial employment gain. 

The increase of 0-5 per cent in factory 
employment between March and April was 
about twice as large as the normally expected 
expansion while the corresponding increase 
in weekly pay rolls, 1-9 per cent or nearly 
$6,600,000, was in contrast to a typical decrease 
of 0-8 per cent ($2,800,000) for this month. 
The durable goods group showed a gain of 
1-3 per cent (72,700) in employment while 
the nondurable goods group reported a reduc- 
tion of 0-4 per cent (21,300). 


Many industries continued to show employ- 
ment declines as a result of shortages of 
materials and lay-offs pending plant con- 
version to war production. Among such 
durable goods industries were automobiles, 
hardware, plumbers’ supplies, stamped and 
enamelled ware; tin cans, business machines, 
jewellery, and silverware and plated ware. 
Sharp increases, however, in such important 
war industries as shipbuilding, aircraft, foun- 
dries and machine-shops, engines, electrical 
machinery, and machine tools offset these 
declines sufficiently to cause a net gain in the 
durable goods group and in all manufacturing 
industries combined. 

In the nondurable goods group, substantial 
seasonal increases were reported for the 
beverage, canning, ice cream, beet sugar, 
and butter industries and smaller gains for 
cane sugar refining ard knitted outerwear. 
Contraseasonal gains were shown in the cotton 
goods, silk and rayon, and woollen and worsted 
goods industries. Declines in other non- 
durable goods industries, however, notably 
cottonseed oil, cake and meal; millinery; 
carpets and rugs; rubber goods; fertilizers; 
fur-felt hats, and hosiery more than offset 
these gains to cause a net decline in the 
group as a whole. 

The April index of factory employment 
stood at 135-7 (1923-25=100) a rise of 10-7 
per cent since April of last year, and the 
corresponding pay-roll index was 186-4, an 
increase of 38:4 per cent since last year. AS 
has been indicated in preceding reports, factory 
pay rolls have advanced much more sharply 
than employment in recent months due to 
increased working hours in many industries, 
overtime premiums, and wage-rate increases. 

Fewer factory workers were affected by 
wage-rate increases in April than in any 
month since March of last year. Wage-rate 
increases between March 16 and April 15, 
1942, were reported by 590 manufacturing 
establishments out of u reporting sample of 
about 30,000. They averaged 8:1 per cent 
and affected about 110,000 workers out of a 
total of 6,000,000 employed by the covered 
plants. 

Employment in anthracite mining declined 
1-1 per cent and bituminous coal - mining 
employment fell 0-5 per cent. Metal mining as 
a whole showed an employment increase of 
0-7 per cent and employment in quarrying 
and nonmetallic mining showed a less than 
seasonal increase of 5-7 per cent. In crude 
petroleum production employment declined 
by 1 per cent. 

Employment by street railways and buses 
again showed an increase of about 1 per cent, 
reflecting the demand for additional trans- 
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portation facilities. Increases of a seasonal 
character were reported by hotels, laundries, 
private building contractors, and dyeing and 
cleaning establishments. Brokerage firms re- 
ported fewer employees. 

Retail establishments reported a net con- 
traseasonal decline of 0°5 per cent in the 
number of workers due primarily to reduc- 
tions in the automotive and furniture groups 
reflecting the effect of the war program on 
the sales of automobiles, tires, gasoline, and 
electrical appliances and radios. Wholesale 
firms reported a larger-than-seasonal employ- 
ment decline of 1-6 per cent, due partially to 
reduced employment in the automotive and 
electrical groups. 

Federally-financed construction showed a 
more-than-seasonal expansion during the 
month ending April 15, adding 177,000 workers 
and $35,649,000 in pay rolls. These represented 
increases of 15 and 18 per cent respectively 
over the preceding month, and of 63 and 93 
per cent respectively over the past year. In 
April, all Federally-financed construction em- 
ployed 1,872,000 persons and paid out a total 
of $234,328,000 in pay rolls. 

War construction, not including housing, 
required 88 per cént of the employment and 
89 per cent of the pay rolls. Expansion 
during April was concentrated mainly on 
the construction of cantonments, ordnance 
plants, air corps stations, new ships, air ports, 
and streets and roads. 

Non-war construction other than housing, 
showed slight increases in employment and 
pay rolls during the month of April, but 
aggregated only 124,000 employees and $19,- 
154,000 in pay rolls, less than 10 per cent of the 


~ total construction requirements. 


Public housing employment has declined 
steadily since July, 1941 showing a net de- 
crease of 42 per cent since April a year ago, 
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from 72,900 to 42,600 persons. On the other 
hand, the war public works program including 
the construction of schools, hospitals, water- 
works, and sanitary and recreational facilities 
servicing war-housing areas, has been ex- 
panding gradually since the inception of the 
program in October, 1941. 

Employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government exceeded the 2,000,000 
mark during the month of April, with the 
addition of 10,300 persons inside the District 
of Columbia and 97,800 outside the District. 
Both employment and pay rolls increased 6 
per cent during the current month, but over 
the past year employment increased 63. per 
cent and pay rolls 73 per cent. The April 
pay rolls for the executive service were 
$327 ,119,000. 

The expansion of war industries has been 
accompanied by drastic contraction of work- 
relief projects. During April, WPA personnel 
declined 96,800 persons, and during the past 
year 755,000. These represented decreases of 
10 and 47 per cent respectively. The con- 
traction has affected personnel on war pro- 
jects of the WPA somewhat less than on 
others—4 per cent during the past month and 
33 per cent during the past year. 

The NYA dropped 10,100 persons from its 
student-work program and 15,3800 persons from 
its out-of-school work program during April. 
Over the past year NYA personnel has con- 
tracted over 50 per cent. 

Personnel on the CCC program likewise 
dropped sharply during April with the 
declines distributed among the different groups 
as follows: enrollees, 18,000 persons or 18 per 
cent; nurses, 8 or 16 per cent; educational 
advisers, 938 or 12 per cent; supervisory and 
technical, 1,080 or 6 per cent. Over the past 
year total CCC personnel has declined 64 
per cent and total pay rolls 59 per cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


RIOR to the establishment of Wartime 
Wage Control under P.C. 8253, inspec- 
tion and enforcement of fair wages and labour 
conditions on Government contracts was pro- 
vided under P.C. 5522 of July 22, 1941 (La- 
BouR Gazette, August, 1941, page 869), which 
empowered the Minister of Labour “to appoint 
any provincial official or any other person 
authorized to inspect labour conditions pur- 
suant to the law of any province as his duly 
authorized representative for the enforcement 
of the fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion contracts”. It also established a 
penalty for any person who obstructs such a 
representative in the pursuit of his duties. 


P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the 
foregoing Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in P.C. 8253 of October 24, 
1941, with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration of the | 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that Order. P.C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
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the enforcement of those matters with which 
such Boards are’ charged. 

Accordingly the National War Labour 
Board is now furnished from month to month 
with information regarding contracts awarded 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada, which include among their pro- 
visions fair wages conditions for the protection 
of the labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed: in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which was applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” condi- 
tions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1237 of 
the Lasour Gazette for October.) 


The four major changes made by the new. 


Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rate of all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged in Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion, (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a quota 
of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 


in 1924, were suspended in 1980, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
HKight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following:— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide of except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature. 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or . 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
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the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are ‘the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 


~ gions, 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 


construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 


-ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 


tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
pled with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
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Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in a sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During May 


During the month of May the National 
War Labour Board prepared, on request, 149 
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fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Govern- 
ment departments (other than the Department 
of Munitions and Supply) appear in the fol- 
lowing table. 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 


Repair or Demolition 


Nore—For the contracts in the following 
table marked “Al” a schedule of wage rates 
and other labour conditions was provided. For 
those contracts marked “A2” no wage schedule 
was provided but a General Clause was furn- 
ished calling for the payment of fair wages 
and the observance of the usual working hours. 

























































Description of : Name of Date of Ameunt of Labour 
Department Contract Location Contractor Contract Contract Conditions 
ransport......|Construction of Mount Hope, |The Frid Construc-| May 4, 1942 $13,900 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
waterworks Ont. tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 
booster station. Hamilton, Ont. 
Transport......|Additional develop-/Windsor Mills, |Raymond, McDon-|May 5, 1942 43,690 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment ofaerodrome} Que. ell & Co., Ltd., Schedule. 
Montreal, Que. 
Transport......|Construction of a |Granum, Alta...)/Poole Construction |May 11, 1942 12,965 60 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
water supply main Co., Ltd., Edmon- Schedule. 
ton, Alta. 
Transport......|Construction of a |Saguenay, P.Q..|Collet Freres Limi-|/May 16, 1942 5,859 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
water supply main ae Montreal, Schedule. 
ue. 
Transport......|Construction of a |Shepard, Alta...|Doncaster Construc-| May 20, 1942 5,904 60 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
water supply main tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Transport...... Additional develop-|Pendleton, Ont. |Dibblee Construc- | May 22, 1942 92,758 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment of aerodrome tionsC@o. tds, Schedule. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Public Works..|Construction of a |Calgary, Alta...);P. W. Graham & | April 27, 1942 525,675 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
hospital building. Sons, Ltd., Moose (and unit prices)| Schedule. 
Jaw, Sask. 
Public Works. .|Installation of fire |Ottawa, Ont.... Erskine, Smith andj April 21, 1942 17,278 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
mains to tempor- Company, Limit- Schedule. 


ed, Ottawa, Ont. 





Public Works. .|Construction of a London, Ont....|Putherbough Con-| April 29, 1942 | (Unit prices; |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
reinforced concrete] _ struction Com- approx. ) Schedule. 
reservoir and the pany, Limited, 18,490 20 
installation of cast London, Ont. 
iron water mains 
and valves at the 
Westminster Hos- 
pital. 
Public Works. .|Installation of auto-|Ottawa, Ont....|Automatic Sprinkler} April 24, 1942 95,988 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
matic sprinklers company of Can- Schedule. 
and fire alarm sys- ada, Limited, and 
tems in temporary Dominion Electric 
office buildings, Protection Co., 
Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. Montreal, Que. 
Public Works..|Repairs to the Souris, P.E.I....)J. H. Phillips & Son,} April 16, 1942 (unit prices; |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
break-water. Se es wn, approx. ) Schedule. 
29,905 90 
Public Works. .|Construction of Do-|Ottawa, Ont... . H co Wiclldld Co.,} April 29, 1942 138,957 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
minion Govern- Toronto, (and unit prices)| Schedule. 















Ltd., 
ment Temporary Ont. 
Office Building 
No. 7 


* Public Works. .|Extension to French|Dartmouth, Diamond Construc-| May 20, 1942 | (Unit prices; |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Cable Wharf. N.S. tion Co., Ltd., approx.) Schedule. 
Fredericton, N.B. 34,095 00 

Public Works. .|Additions and alter|-Halifax, N.S...|Arthur E. Farley, | April 4, 1942 24,480 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ations to Rock- Ottawa, Ont. Schedule. 
head Hospital. 

Public Works. .|Redredging—Lake |Burlington J. P. Porter & Sons} April 28, 1942 67,050 00 |‘‘A2’’—Gener 
approach, bay ap-| Channel, Ltd., Montreal, (approx. ) Clause. 
proach, channel. Ontario. P. 

Public Works. .|Dredging berth in |Esquimalt,B.C. McKenzie Barge &| May 26, 1942 32,200 00 |‘‘A2’’—Genera 
front of South Derrick Co., Ltd., (approx. ) Clause. 
Landing Wharf. Vancouver, B. C. 

Public Works..}Redredging Lake |Toronto, Ont. |J. P. Porter "& Sons May 7, 1942 23,100 00 |‘‘A2’’—Generat 
approach; re- (Western Chan-| Ltd., Montreal, (approx. ) Clause. 
dredging an areaj nel). P.Q. 
between the piers. 

Public Works. .|Dredging an area at|Esquimalt,B.C.|McKenzie Barge &| May 14, 1942 30,250 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 
the Derrick or Derrick Co. Ltd., Clause. 
LandingWharf and Vancouver, B.C. 
Dry Dock en- 
trance. 

Public Works. .|Machining opera- |Esquimalt,B.C.|/Hafer Machine Co.| May 23, 1942 | (Unit prices; |‘‘A2’’—General 


tions at the Dry 


Dock. B.C 








Ltd., 


approx. ) Clause. 


7,844 95 


Victoria, 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under. 


this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Royau CANADIAN Mountep Po.tice 


Contractor 
soeeatonr MigwCo.,) Ltds, 
Montreal, Que. 
.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
as «s JaYe Wolte, Ine.,; 
Montreal, Que. 


Nature of Contract 
Cloth, Scarlet Serge.. .. 


Cloth, Blue Beaver.. .. 


@apss PULSE cer uch <2 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT. 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
: Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Rubber Stamps, Daters, 


OUCn es cee aie . .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. : 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. P.A. Alain, Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Uniform Cap Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ottawa, Ont. 

Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Tayside Textiles Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 

United-Carr Fastener Co. of 
Canada, Hamilton, Ont. 

Bell Thread Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Wail Bae) Wittings). sauce oe 


Letter Pouches and Mail 
Bales. su. sa co esheets Ue Carson Cove lids. 


Ottawa, Ont. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Parcel Scales, etc.. .. .. .» 


Letter Box, bockss....” <>... 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION 
WORKS IN MANITOBA 


NEW schedule of minimum hourly wage 

rates and maximum hours issued under 
the Fair Wage Act, was approved on May 
21, 1942, by the Minister of Labour and 
gazetted on May 23. A note has been affixed 
to the schedule declaring that all increases 
in it are to be construed as a cost of living 
bonus. It is applicable to all classes of work- 
men employed in the construction of certain 
public and private works and is to be effective 
from June 1, 1942 to May 1, 1943, or until 
a further order is issued by the Minister. 

The Fair Wage Act applies to “any public 
work or public works authorized by the Minis- 
ter of Public Works for the execution of which 
a contract has or contracts have been entered 
into between the Minister of Public Works 
and an employer.” The schedule also must 
be observed by employers engaged in Mani- 
' toba on Dominion Government contracts for 
the construction of public works, including 
highway, road, bridge or drainage construction 
works, if the provincial wage schedule is higher 
than the rates specified in the contract. 

Private works to which the Act applies 
include the building, construction, remodel- 


ling, demolition or repairing of any build- 
ing or construction work within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District. They also include 
any such work in a city or town over 2,000 
in population or in any portion of the 
province to which the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may extend the provisions of the 
Act, provided that the total cost for such work, 
irrespective of the number of contracts made, 
exceeds $100. They do not include repair or 
maintenance work done by a regular mainten- 
ance staff on any property by or under the 
immediate direction or control of the owner, 
occupant or tenant of the property as long 
as such work is not undertaken with a view to 
the sale or rental of the property. 


The new schedule is given below along 
with the 1941 schedule. Earlier schedules 
may be found in the Lasour Gazerts for each 
year from 1917 to 1940 inclusive. The 1942 
schedule is the first one in which a different 
set of maximum hours has been prescribed 
for each of the two zones into which the 
province has been divided. 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 
Maximum Hours 
Minimum Rate PER Hour PER WEEK 
A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water B—Other than 
District Area, for Area described in | Winnipeg | Outside 
Private Work, and ‘‘A’’ (applies to |and radius} of 30 mile 
Occupation for Govt. work, private work of radius 
Winnipeg and when population 30 miles! 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 
1941 "1942 1941 1942 1941-42 1942 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
LR) IOURNCYINCNR tet case eee Cece nas 80 85 80 .85 44 50 
(bialmipro verscei Meme ace . diaper a ei wale as 65 65 65 65 44 50 
2. Asphalters— 
fe ETN SHOTS Meet cris) ne Aieens fo ee Anan gies 63 63 .58 .58 44 50 
OU REV eTICe rs N. TRU Re EMEP ore) sO ascot coe cate chan ve dbce oe 584 584 54 54 44 50 
(e) ile pens tisees Pie cot ows a's datas ee EEL Bie 50 50 45 45 44 50 
See DIACKSIMLON Se ete. cessacia © sie Cae oPacane anatase ae Si re 70 75 65 .70 44 50 
4. Boiler Makers on Construction or Erection Work ....... 85 90 85 .90 ad 50 
BUNS coke ae is. RAG ais A Re ete Bi ba iit Soni orcs eee 55 60 55 .60 44 50 
[speaal By arf Oleg Ps e ESORA (05 ry oR octet le aS hese Mone PE PRE 1.15 1.20 1.00 1.05 44 50 
Helpers’ (continuously employed at mixing and tem- hd 
DELINE MOLUAl) coe watt. 2 ea tiatatuert eater re neces 524 574 45 .50 48 54 
6. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers........... 90 95 .90 95 44 50 
We anpentersrand Mullwrigsots2. 40.55.26 8e cw cae sr oe 95 1.00 .80 85 44 50 
8. Cement Finishers (in warehouses or large floor area jobs) 65 70 60 .65 48 54 
9. Electrical Workers‘ (inside wiremen, licensed journey- k 3 
SAT V2) esos De Nts P0e Ca CRN NC Se AA er re ck r Reeae 95 .95 80 80 44 50 
| 
HOumbilev ator OnsLructOrs svc eacatune «ae <4 oreo enna ra aude 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 44 50 
ING TS ere mientras ears «5 eR eis 70 74 .70 74 44 50 
11. Labourers— 
(a) Skilled (comprising placing or assisting mechanics 
in the placing of cut stone, architectural terra cotta, 
marble (real or imitation), roofing slate and shin- 
gles, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and iron, 
interior joinery, laying drain tiles, attending con- 
crete mixers, bending and placing reinforcing ma- 
terial, movable scaffolding and runways)......... 50 55 45 50 48 54 
(b)uWinskilled! syecinpevene 1. aay » GaeR RE eR a see 45 45-.50 40 40-45 48 54 
12. Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 
(a) Metal (Mathers: A205". 2c Una ne 8k. oe OS, 80 85 75 80 44 50 
(bi) WVOGd Tat iens ture due <2 seane pie cara caret ha 70 75 65 .70 44 50 
iS Linoleum’ © Loon ayersiesscna dh. vests. dee eee hie da 60 65 55 .60 48 50 
TEP WN ah lol Feibelen nach gy Pe A i EN Cy es 2s ae ae 1.10 1.15 95 1.00 44 50 
ETE Perse oe Ar Ge ce eet eee ae SOE es 5 citeel 524 574 45 .50 48 50 
Hoa Ni aotic Hlooreettlemen +. vgt.eeL oe eee aerate « * Sek 45 50 45 .50 48 50 
16. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers.................... 55 60 55 .60 48 50 
17. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers.. neers 85 90 85 .90 48 50 
18. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— és 
Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 
three drums or more operating any type of ma- 
chine, or operating trenching machines, clamshells 
or orange peels, regardless of capacity, or operating 
steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or 
Over, or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all 
cases irrespective of motive power................ 1.00 1.05 .80 85 48 50 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having 
only two drums or of single drum, used in handling 
building material, or steam shovels and draglines 
not specified in ewe irrespective of motive power 95 1.00 75 .80 48 50 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 
machine not specified in ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’; or in charge 
of a steam boiler if its operation necessitates a 
licensed engineer under Steam-Boiler Act; or air 
compressor delivering air for the operation. of riv- 
eting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in cais- 
sons, or concrete mixers rf over } yard capacity; 
irrespective of motive poweF......-....+-++.s0+e. 85 90 70 75 48 50 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 
‘‘A’’, ““B” or ‘‘C’’, or assisting engineers in charge 
OL BAINO He cee ee Cae Ae a ee ee el 60 65 50 55 48 50 
Class E: Operators of gas or electric engines for ma- 
chines not specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ or “‘C’’, of a type 
_ usually operated by skilled lgbomwrerseien ©. spew 50 55 40 45 48 50 
19. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers........ 75 80 70 75 44 50 
BO piEdastorers ole Wee. AO, PER tee. Bs. aks ie IR 1.15 1.20 1.00 1.05 44 50 
Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and temper- 
ing material, including the making of putty and 
, operation of machinery) ae SE ccd d Se oo. 527 57% 45 50 48 54 
Yel ah Sd Sbaell ofc) go ghee i ni bl A Bit A th 1.05 1.10 95 1.00 44 50 
leipersts: ste 5. ee tysockke,? yan cet eeia hls, sua oe ees 524 57% 45 .50 48 54 
2 eLOOlers. Ciel Grand: Crravel erate. unas see 0s ssnte ¢ cmreneeee 60 65 55 .60 48 50 
Mopdtand lerss: sae teehee fan arin oie ee oo dioich ae sce akg 45 50 40 45 48 50 
Ba meet Mabal NVOLIKCLS 5 cs lis sutra o.oo cee sha cootote a ele Gua hiees 75 80 .70 15 44 50 
BS hilo ore hb esd nate. artistes oc ah od EM nee ehorbieste 80 85 70 75 44 50 
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FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 








Maximum Hours 


MiInIMvUM Rate PER” Hour PER WEEK 
A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water B—Other than 


District Area, for Area described in | Winnipeg | Outside 
Private Work, and “A” (applies to |and radius] of 30 mile 





Occupation for Govt. work, private work of radius 
Winnipeg and when population 30 miles! 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941-42 1942 
Dre UC AIMALULOIS SoA eect foe ae oe ete ee Te ee eee 1.05 1.10 95 1.00 SA To) Sarre ns Sete 
HHGIpers®: es... ee EE, se EE .624 574 45 .50 48 54 
ZO Scone CuLters ae AILS ...as. geste oneehld on Ade «dire 95 1.00 85 .90 44 50 
ioe ONGIABSONS: 1. . aut tiva. ian goa leiak - - ovey ® «.<lrinh oe 1.15 1.20 1.00 | 1.05 44 50 
Helpers? (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
DETINGMIOLhay) ss... Ae «eee toe cae ee .524 574 45 .50 48 54 
28. ‘P APESIMSUEES Pettey AAU. ee mentee. or eae son te AERLY. 45 50 .40 45 48 54 
b) Teamsters with Teams (if employed on construc- 
tion or demolition of the building by the owner, 
contractor or sub-contractor ):\.....68s0. ew ae eek 90 90 85 85 ASEC hes scree 
29. Terrazo Workers— 
(rel DERE a reid. OF Romembe eal nates titan. aie as A hye, Argel tedbs Ml 15 80 723 SS 44 50 
(b)  Mathineswbbers, (Dryjee soe ee eee 60 65 524 55 48 50 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet) and Helpers.............. 55 60 .50 65 48 50 
30. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and vitrolite 
Classy... ae a ee See. oe Ae. ode ae 1.10 1.15 95 1.00 44 50 
Helpers Ps AO. ga: . phe ee Se a eee ot Doe 575 45 .50 48 54 
31. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile)........ 85 .90 .70 PLO 44 50 
32. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or . 
bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain elevators or 
rough: timber work Onmibildges: assed. ateea.s-- 65 .70 5 .60 48 54 
33. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck)................ .50 155 45 .50 48 54 


34. Trucks only (when used on construction work and. paid 
at an hourly rate) when truck is hauling not more than 





MPC DICH ATC4 Ace atl Sc hacia CT tere canes ots .55 FO alice Revert ecue lichen vatter sxc gall eta Ore ac eee ee 
Hor:each-addational 1/10 cubic yard.u.. -Am<.csaus- de>: .045 SARE TS nae altace «een eneecon ae: [eee eae 
SOREN ALCL IN Clingst deste et > OTERO Ee MEET oe nies eke .80 ©| 22.50 per A EEA (TS ERTS SURES es RNY OP RER Daa 
week 
36. Welders and Burners (acetylene or electric).............. 5h 280) They se... Wachee pee Ae on a ee ee 
37. Welders and Burners on Steel Erection®.................. 85 OOhrs. woos euce | aceteea Ce See Ier Ons ee eee 
Overtime:— 


Time worked in excess of the maximum hours as stipulated in the schedule shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half, 
including Saturday afternoon. All] hours worked on Sunday to be paid at the rate of double time, except in cases of emergency 
sat time ond one-half shall be paid.? 

ule:— 

All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the City schedule rate, except 

where other definite agreements are made. 


1 Jn 1941 these hours also applied to the rest of the province outside the 30-mile radius. 2 Subject to existing agree- 
ments between Builders’ Exchange and Bricklayers’ Union or Carpenter’ Union, Local 343. 3JIn 1941 rates were also 
set for helpers attending on or at scaffold: 45 cents in Area A, 40 cents in Area B. 4In 1941 rates for carpenters’ apprentices 


between ages of 17 and 24 indentured for 4-year period: were 30 cents per hour for first 6 months with 5 cent increase every 6 
months up to and including seventh p>riod, totalling 34 years, and 10 cent increase for last 6 months, making the rate 70 cents 
per hour. In 1942 the same rates are prescribed for electrical apprentices and initial rate for carpenters’ apprentices has been 
raised to 35 cents. 

5 All men assigned to help tradesmen. 6 In 1941 a rate of 52} cents for a 44-hour week was set throughout the prov- 
ince for Reinforcing Stee] Rodmen when exclusively hired for or occupied on the work of bending, placing, tieing and similar 
skilled work in connection with reinforcing steel work. 7In 1941 the special provisions regarding Saturday and Sunday 
were not in effect. 


PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 
The following schedule shall] apply from and after June Ist, 1942, on ‘‘public works’”’ outside of the Greater Winnipeg Water 


District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, road, bridge or drainage construction work where a contract has been 
entered into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works: 








Minimum Rate Maximum Hours 
PER HOUR PER WEEK 
Occupation ———_ | 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
MicaAMsterss ORM. Ine) IRE as aA Laem. EO. PMRE....« <b te pba et Fo deer. 30 .40 48 54 
HER DOUTSTONGE Meese rn. (a5 rear Re ay eee ei phere Su rerm eth oronbdeackas dbo daree nce 35 40 48 54 
Hicamaterst and BiamoplOrserd CAIN 9.) «Awe wR BAA cero da Bing lode cue xc, Pibual nk Sesame s .60 .60 48 54 
Beamnstersand Hour Horse Lease fer steam wie ntiee. mats het cco or eee ne 85 85 48 54 
Grader and Tractor Operators (excepting permanent municipal employees)........ .60 65 48 54 
Truck Drivers (regardless of basis for payment of truck)...................000e ee 45 50 48 54 
Truck only— 
When truck is hauling not more than 1 cubic yard................ ce 55 EOD IE Ui liaiag bros hues ae Soe abaee 
Her cachadadrtisgenalel) 10 Cubbie, vardiload nk en, s « s fadsua mina ature cis 043 of 1 6 We Reto aca ASE SS 


Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
THEY GLUE RSX O Ul ty eA neh te ik EM a edn rie 5 ARES trac hae eR Sao .55 60 48 48 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


| NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CANADA Packers LTD. AND 
THE HKMPLOYEES’ PLANT CoUNCIL OF 
CANADA PACKERS, TORONTO. 


Agreement in effect from March 3, 1942, for 
the duration of the war and one year after the 
war has ended, and thereafter from year to 
year (ending October 31) until notice. 

Provision is made for the setting up of an 
employees’ plant council by annual elections, 
and of a joint board consisting of six repre- 
sentatives of the company and six of the 
employees’ plant council. 

Regular hours are not stipulated but it is 
provided that overtime at the rate of time and 
one half be paid to all hourly paid employees 
for work over 10 hours in any day and 6 hours 
.on Saturday; time and one half also for work 
on Sundays and eight specified holidays. For 


weekly paid employees, those working over 54° 


hours in any week to receive equivalent time 
off or be paid for such hours at their regular 
wage rate. The wage scale in effect at the 
time the agreement was made is to remain in 
effect subject to modification permitted by the 
National War Labour Board. 

Seniority rights, vacation with pay and the 
adjustment of grievances are provided for. 


Vancouver, B.C—Canapa Packers Lrp. AaNpD 
THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
America, LocaL 162, AFFILIATED WITH THE 
PACKINGHOUSE WorRKERS’ ORGANIZING CoM- 
MITTEE. 


Agreement in effect from March 4, 1942, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agency; no discrimina- 
tion against any employee for being or not 
being a union member. Hours not more than 
48 per week for all except truck drivers whose 
hours are 54 per week. A schedule of hours 
for all employees to be drawn up. Overtime 
to be paid at time and one half for all work 
over the schedule except truck drivers who 
shall be paid time and one half for all time 
over 50 hours per week. Time and one half 
for work on eight specified holidays. The 
company desires that its policy shall be to pay 
the highest rate of wages which the circum- 
stances of the business from time to time 
permit, provided such rates are compatible 
with orders issued by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, 


time; time and one half. 


Seniority rights, vacation with pay and the 
adjustment of grievances are provided for. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Sautt Ste Mariz, Ontario—ALGoMA STEEL 
CorpoRATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LopcEe 485. 


Agreement in effect from October 1, 1941, to 
September 30, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the Shop Com- 
mittee of the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for employees covered by this agree- 
ment. Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. Over- 
The wage schedule 
to eontinue in effect until any change is per- 
mitted by the Regional War Labour Board. 


One apprentice allowed to five journeymen and 


apprentices to serve four years. Wages for 
apprentices are from 25 cents per hour during 
first six months to 60 cents during eighth six 


months. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of disputes and 
grievances. 


Sr, Bonirace, Manrropa—DoMINION WHEEL 
AND Founpries Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL 
Movutpers’ AND Founpry WorkKErRS’ UNION, 
Locau 174. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 

in the Lasour GAZETTE, January, page 157, 
and later negotiations. Agreement in effect 
from March 2, 1942, to March 2, 1943 and 
thereafter subject to notice. No discrimination 
against any employee on account of union 
activity. 
Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 45-hour 
week. Overtime rates to be paid for all work 
over 9 hours in any one day. .Rates of pay 
to be maintained as outlined in the federal 
government Order in Council P.C. 8253, with 
cost-of-living bonus governed by changes in the 
index number of the cost-of-living. Wage 
schedules are to be prepared and are to 
form a supplement to this agreement, Seniority 
rights and settlement of grievances are pro- 
vided for. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


Hamitton, OnrTaArRIoO—HAMILTON MASTER 
PLUMBERS AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLuMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Locat 67. 


Agreement in effect from July 2, 1941, for 
the duration of the war. Only union members 
to be employed, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half until midnight; work after midnight 
and all work on Saturdays, Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. Changes may 
be made in working hours and overtime to 
meet war conditions. Minimum wage rate for 
journeymen: 95 cents, with semi-annual adjust- 
ments with changes in the cost-of-living; fifth 
year junior mechanics to be _ paid _ 70 
per cent of journeymen’s wage, Apprentices 
to ‘be employed in accordance with the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. One junior 
mechanic allowed to each branch of the trade 
on each job, and one extra where six journey- 
men employed, with one for each additional five 
journeymen. A joint conference board to be 
formed for the settlement of disputes. 


- 
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WINpDsoR, ONTARIO.—ELECTRICAL. CONTRACTORS 
OF THE CouUNTY OF ESSEX AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, B-773. . 


This agreement which came into effect May 
1, 1941, and runs from year to year, subject 
to notice, is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 278. The hourly wage rate 
is $1.15, with a 40 hour week. 


Vancouver, B.C.—CrrtTaIn CONTRACTORS AND 
THE Untirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, 
Loca 170 (Asspestos Workers). 

By an amendment, dated November 1, 1941, 
to the agreement for plumbers (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, page 1569) asbestos workers 
and their helpers are brought under the 
agreement. They must be union members and 
journeymen asbestos workers are to be paid 
$1 per hour, asbestos workers’ helpers 60 cents. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver, B.C—A CerrtTaINn SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND THE BOILERMAKERS AND 
‘IRON SHIPBUILDERS’ Union, Locau No. 1. 

Agreement in effect from March 16, 1942, 


for the duration of the war and thereafter until 
completion of wartime contracts. This agree- 


ment is similar to the agrement between this . 


same local union and another shipyard of this 
same company (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1940, 


page 279, with the amendments which were 
noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 
700 and April, 1942, page 481) with certain 
differences in the hours. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day work. 
In shift work, the second shift to be from 4,30 
p.m. to 12.30 a.m. with a 20-minute lunch period; 
for which 9 hours’ pay allowed; the third 
shift to be from 12.30 am. to 8 am. with a 
20-minute lunch period, for which 9 hours’ 
pay allowed; 40 hours to constitute a week’s 
work for second and third shifts. 


Vancouver, B.C—A CrrTaAIN SHIPBUILDING 
CoMPANY AND THE BLACKSMITHS AND 
HeLrers’ UNION or Canapa, Locau No. 1. 


This agreement is in effect from November 
10, 1941, for the duration of the war and 
wartime contracts. It is similar to the one 
between this same union and another ship- 
yard, which was summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, January, page 106, with these excep- 
tions: ‘There are differences in the times of 
beginning and ending shifts, although the total 
daily and weekly hours are the same, The 
basic wage rates are the same (90 cents for 
blacksmiths and 65 cents for blacksmiths’ 
helpers). It is, however provided that from 
September 23, 1941, until altered pursuant to 
the terms of Order in Council P.-C. 8253, the 
basic wages to be increased by a flat bonus of 
7 cents per hour. The above rates are subject 
to adjustment in accordance with cost-of-living 
based on principles of Order in Council P.C, 
8253 to be paid in accordance with the’ inter- 
pretations of the National War Labour Board. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


‘TBE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized. in 
the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
falimg of objections and the Minister may hold 


an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved*by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
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summarized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of ten agreements, as noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for building trades at Montreal 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
of May 23. Requests for the amendment of 
the following agreements were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, as follows: muni- 
cipal employees (outside services), in the 
issue of May 2; the shoe industry throughout 
the province, in the issue of May 9; barbers 
at Rouyn and Noranda, the paper box 
(corrugated paper) industry throughout the 
province, in the issue of May 16; barbers and 
hairdressers at Quebec and building trades at 
Sorel, in the issue of May 23; building trades 
at Sorel, at St. John and Iberville (two re- 
quests) at St. Jerome, at Quebec, at Chicou- 
timi, at Hull, at Joliette, at Three Rivers, 
at Sherbrooke, at St. Hyacinthe, at Val d’Or 
and Amos, and at Montreal, in the issue of 
May 30. 

In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during May, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of four parity committees, and others 
approving the levying of assessments or 
amending previous Orders in Council in this 
connection by fourteen parity committees. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 
BuitpInc MatTertIaALsS INpuSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


See below under “Manufacturing: 
Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INDUSTRY, 
MOontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 30, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, May 
9, amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1941, 
page 1424) by providing for a cost-of-living 
bonus in accordance with 1941 Orders in Council 
ae 8253 and P.C. 9514 of the federal govern- 
ment. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Ete. 


BumLpING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
: QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 30, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 


9, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1940, page 
731, June, 1939, page 628, September, page 
951, February, 1940, page 172, and September, 
1941, page 1159) by providing for a cost-of- 
living bonus in accordance with 1941 Orders 
in Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 9514 of the 
federal government. 


Paint MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
2, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GaAzeTTE, March, 1940, page 282, January, 1942, 
page 110 and March, page 353) to May 1, 1942. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND Bronze INDUSTRY, 
MontTREAL 


See above under “Manufacturing: Metal Prod- 
ucts”. 


ELevator Constructors, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated May 21, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 30 
extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
Gazette, September, 1941 page 1159 and Decem- 
ber, page 1573) to June 30, 1942. 


BuILDING TRADES, SOREL 


An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
30, amends the terms of this agreement (LABOUR 
GazETTE, October, 1938, page 1172, November, 
1938, page 1299, December, 1940, page 1311 and 
March, 1941, page 334) by including in the 
agreement the manufacture of doors and window 
frames, and provides an hourly wage rate of 40 
cents for painters in the employ of manufac- 
turers of doors and window frames, and 35 
cents for labourers employed by such manu- 
facturers, including yardmen, horse and truck 
drivers, deliveries and transport employees. 


BuILDING TRADES, JOLIBTTE 


An Order in Council, dated May 27, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 30, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (LABouR GAZETTE, May, 1940, page 
498, and March, 1941, page 334). In the 
original agreement it was provided that over- 
time be paid at time and one half. The amend- 
ment states that all hours outside the hours 
stipulated are to be considered overtime and 
paid at time and one half. (The hours stipu- 
lated are 8 per day, between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
a 48 hour week.) 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL 
NAVIGATION ) 


An Order in Council, dated April 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 2, 
extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 629; February, 1940, 
page 173; April, page 391; June, page 610; 
February, 1941, page 184; April, page 473; 
June, page 705; July, page 854; August, page 
1013; September, page 1162; November, page 
1425; February, 1942, page 234, and March, 
page 353) to May 31, 1942. 





JUNE, 1942 


Trade 
HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated May 13, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 23, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for these 
stores (Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1940, page 391; 
December, page 1312; January, 1941, page 70; 
June, page 705) by providing for a cost-of-living 
bonus in accordance with the federal government 
1941 Orders in Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 9514. 
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CLERKS AND ACCOUNTANTS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JoSEPH D’ALMA 


An Order in Council, dated April 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 2, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(Laspour GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 730; Janu- 
ary, 1940, page 69; October, page 1076; Novem- 
ber, page 1203; December, page 1312; Febru- 
ary, 1941, page 184; March, page 234) by pro- 
viding for a cost-of-living bonus in accordance 
with the federal government 1941 Orders in 
Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 9514. 


WOMEN IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


“Women in War Industries is the title of 
a report recently published by the Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

As stated in a foreword to the report, it is 
intended to summarize the principal personnel 
problems facing industry in connection with 
the greater employment of women in industry 
and to evaluate the methods which have been 
used to meet these problems in the United 
States and Great Britain. 

In a summary of the findings given in the 
report, the following items are given as a 
check list of activities to be given consider- 
ation by any company facing the prospect of 
new or increased employment of women in 
production work :— 

lI. A preliminary survey of the whole plant 
to determine on what jobs women can be placed 
at once, and which jobs they could handle if a 
much wider substitution of women proves 
necessary. 

2. Advance discussion concerning the intro- 


duction of women with supervisors and union | 


leaders. 

3. The extent of job re-engineering required 
where women may be substituted for men. 

4. The need for any changes in the physical 
plant, including relocation and changes in pro- 
duction departments, additional rest rooms, new 
or increased lunch-room space, and additional 
first-aid rooms. 

5. The available pre-employment training 
facilities and the extent to which these can be 
used to advantage. 

6. New recruiting methods. Should the com- 
pany itself develop new sources of labour supply 
or depend more upon the public employment 
’ offices? 

7. Revisions in employment policies affecting 
women. Are requirements as to age, education, 
and marital status limiting unnecessarily the 
choice of women applicants? Are a woman’s 
home responsibilities considered in accepting 
her for employment? 

8. Revisions in employment procedures. Do 
job specifications and application forms fit the 
new requirements, and are interview questions, 
tests, and physical examinations adapted to the 
employment of women on new types of work? 

9. Induction procedures. Do they give suffi- 
cient attention to the adjustment of women to 
industry, and emphasize the importance of the 
individual’s work to war production? 


10. New training problems. Does the job 
training require strengthening in any depart- 
ment, and should the upgrading training pro- 
gram be extended to women? 

ll. If the personnel staff is expanding, is 
there need for special training for men and 
women new to personnel work? Could the 
company co-operate with educational institu- 
tions to develop satisfactory short-time training 
in this field? 

12. Determination of the most satisfactory 
daily and weekly hours of work for women in 
the light of available reported experience and 
opinion, and in accordance with the company’s 
own experience. Is a third or fourth crew 
needed to limit women’s hours to the accepted 
optimum ? 

13. Separate absence, turnover, accident, and 
production records for men and women. 

14. Exit interviews and interviews with 
employees with poor attendance records. Can 
these interviews be used to better advantage 
to determine the basic causes of high 
absenteeism and labour turnover? 

15. Factors involved in shift schedules for 
women. Will rotation or non-rotation be most 
satisfactory to the majority of your employees? 
Can mothers of young children and employees 
whose transportation is most difficult at night 
be given special egnsideration in shift assign- 
ments? 

16. The need of at least a 30-minute lunch 
period and the value of additional regular rest 
periods. 

17. Women’s wage rates. Weigh both internal 
and external wage conditions and trends in 
developing a wage policy in regard to women 
who are being placed on men’s work. If 
previously established differentials are to be 
maintained, consider the possibility of up- 
grading the older women employees to the new 
and better paid jobs. : 

18. Special safety efforts in connection with 
new women employees. Can accidents among 
this group be prevented or reduced through 


improved safety instruction, better safety 
devices, and stricter clothing rules? 
19. An adequate medical service.- Is there 


provision for thorough physical examinations 
for women? Is a nurse in attendance on all 
shifts on which women are employed? Is some- 
one responsible for continuous observation of 
working conditions with particular concern for 
any new industrial disease hazards? ; 

20. Co-operation with community agencies on 
outside problems which affect the employees’ 
productivity. Can management increase the 
efficiency of its employees by co-operating with 
civie agencies, labour unions, and other com- 
panies in improving transportation, housing 
and recreational facilities? 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MAY, 1942 


Cost-of-Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE index number of the cost-of-living in 
Canada calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the base period 1935 
to 1989 as 100 advanced from 115-9 at the 
beginning of April to 116-1 at the beginning 
of May. The increase was due mainly to 
higher prices for certain foods but there were 
fractional increases also in the clothing and 
rent groups, while the home furnishings group 
was slightly lower. ‘The increase in the food 
group was due to advances in the prices of 
meats, vegetables, and fruits. Egg prices 
averaged, slightly lower. The increase in the 
index since August, 1939, down to May 1, 
1941, was 15:2 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 28-2 per cent between July, 
1914, and April, 1917, the similar period during 
the last war. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939 as required by Order in Council 
P.C. 8253 of October, 1941, the index was 
115-2 at May 1 as compared with 115-0 at 
April 1, 114:5 at January 2, and 114-6 at 
October 1, 1941. 

Foods advanced 25:2 per cent between 
August, 1939 and May, 1942; clothing 19-8 per 
cent; home furnishings and services 16°9 per 
cent; fuel and light 14 per cent; rent 7-2 per 
cent and the miscellaneous group 5:7 per cent. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from Nover@ber 17 to Decem- 
ber 1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
each issue of the Lasour Gazerte the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
umers. Onions were placed under a_ price 
ceiling in January the basic period being 
the week ended January 10, and potatoes in 
March with ‘the basic period February 2-7. 


The index number of the cost-of-living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 


furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 
The last named group includes health 


(4-3 per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 
per cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per 


cent), $79.30; recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; 


life insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and_ services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-°3; Decem- 
ber, 104°3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 


104°3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 
105:3; June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 
106-8; September, 107-9; October, 108-4; 


November, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 
April, 110-7;, May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 
114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; 
October, 120-1; November, 121-4; Decem- 
ber, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; February, 
120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9. - 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost-of-living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 100 was 95-2 for May as compared with 
95-0 for April; 88-5 for May, 1941; 82-2 
for May, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939, the 
last prewar month. Four of the eight main 
groups in the classification according to chief 
component materials advanced during the 
month. These are the Vegetable Products 
group, the Animal Products group, the Wood 
and Wood Products group, and the Non- 
Metallic minerals group. Two of the main 
groups were unchanged and two were lower, 
the Chemicals and Allied Products group and 
the Iron and Iron Products group. The 
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increase in the general index between August, 
1989, and May, 1942, was 31-7 per cent. 
Canadian farm products advanced 37-3 per 
cent in the same period, consumers’ goods 
30-8 per cent, and producers’ goods 82-4 per 
cent. The increase in the general index 
between July, 1914, and April, 1917, was 
71-9 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
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veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is 
obtained by the correspondents of the LaBour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazerrs, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazerte, October, 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939=100 
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nee 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF BACH Monts 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
—_ base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
INE. Jo Ane ane ec eee 79°7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
RATA Re eet tot cares spars 80-0 91-9 72:1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
TOLD iceman. fo thes stile clomeeione 81-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
POLS eee ats ces erecta ita ew Sohirs,cs tees 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
TOUTS sateen kes Meet te Se eee 104-5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
TORS Rees reruns bicteteies » | ere eicnce ts Mae 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
LT ee net | See en Oe S| Dat gc 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
NOVO Wee Ae hoa ree tte [tte sheeate cra ote 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
ODIs 2 5 opes LAs haters callin ai on iinet 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
TRI Ai Gee piece” RAS RH WE IARI 2 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
TOSS ete Gale ren ees] aaa rs Ue ctare ee TG 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
NODA Reh ct OR Grectits athe i. ees eek 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
OD ie terete tec sisietssoal fachocots Mremeyee ts 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
NODC: Lets aicieie cur Meal sb noe te ae iagt 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
OO lero tates SaaS odo Bremen 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-86 105-1 
AGO Re een ere eae [att ciereis oe eae 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
LODO ak ee eee eta [a tant dosbe 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
NOSO Petes. ere Os once Wvisiliense de waletose 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
MOSHE ee en eect elcetaceees oe 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LOS De ee. SR eE ols See ee 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1B 8 ys COTE COTO RIG Oe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
LOS4 re eas ton. teas |e ook sees 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97°8 
LOSES Ne ema ot whet Po ROE 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
MGSO OS tied: avsiels orale. stele ovssevesee ivan 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LORIE Sccsthioure tees all. whonteer teers 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
TOSS he hirc £ 5s oe ee Uae es 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 2. 4 
PRUMIEL Lt miaticen sic isiciee 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September l1.......... 160-9 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October 2243220 .0%% 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1........... 103-6 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
PViGAY cicchcll oceanic 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JENUATY, 2c scctaeiss coc 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
IPebruary i... cae ee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Miserly Bsc ccteccterais Sass 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
ADEM Et cet crs ta 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
BLY) Ligases oe eee siole gets 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107°8 106-2 101-8 
DUNOAIET cree his .cistebsscoe 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
Ul Vid cere erosive ewes tele 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
PA OTIS TL Ee. ce clakets. « sete 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
OCtODER occas oe tee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
PVIGAL. occa cakeeiaere 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JANUBTY 25s kee ielavss orsy 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
February: lives s.oese: 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchal is... vate 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
JN 0% 91) Od be Serre ees ie er 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
WENT Tis SeBlgn reo oebbee 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
June 2 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
NUlLYeeuttes oe sans seine. 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
PANISUBURL sonic ceciaets Lote 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October wes 2a sss 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116:°3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1........... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
CAN eee lon cen nena 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
Januany 2 -socccseeee es 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
February 2.:.. 20s 2s 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

he cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for all adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 





—_-se??.})j_—_-_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—__—_—__—_ .n—”=”_ 0... oe 


Commodities Unit 





May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | April! May 
1914 | 1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-1 | 23-8 | 30-0 | 36-7 | 39-3 | 29-8 | 29-4 | 36-3 | 21-6 | 26-9 | 27-9 | 32-3 | 34-3 | 34-7 
Beef, round steak....... sot ns eae 21-1 | 27-4 | 33-5 | 33-8 | 24-9 | 23-9 | 31-2 | 17-5 | 22-3 | 23-8 | 28-1 | 30-5 | 31-0 
Beef, rib roast.......... We iy ke, Sea 19-2 | 24-9 | 30-8 | 381-2 | 22-8 | 22-1 | 28-8 | 16-5 | 19-7 | 21-1 | 27-3al 29-7a| 29-92 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. | 16-2 | 16-4 | 21-5 | 26-3 | 25-2 | 16-7 | 16-0 | 22-5 | 11-8 | 14-8 | 16-1 | 19-45] 21-8b] 22-30 
Beef, stewing.......... 11s yscel eaets ist hsrtele a Ula x 0 rie a A 21-1 | 13-0 | 12-4 | 18-0 9-6 | 12-2 | 13-4 | 15-9 |] 18-1 | 18-4 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 17-1 | 17-1 | 22-5 | 27-4 | 26-4 | 19-0 | 18-8 | 24-0 | 12-1 | 14-2 | 15-9 | 19-0 | 21-3 | 24-4 
Mutton, hindquarter...| Ib. | 20-8 | 21-4 | 28-2 | 34-9 | 36-2 | 28-7 | 30-4 | 31-5 | 21-4 | 24-0 | 24-5 | 30-6c| 32-7cl 33-2c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| Ib. | 19-9 | 18-9 | 29-3 | 37-1 | 39-1 | 30-0 | 29-7 | 30-2 | 15-1 | 21-3 | 23-5 | 23-0 | 29-6 | 29-9 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. 18-5 | 17-6 | 27-8 | 34-2 | 35-8 | 26-1 | 27-7 | 27-1 | 14-6 | 19-9 | 21-0 | 20-2 | 24-0 | 24-0 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-7 | 24-9 | 37-3 | 50-0 | 54-4 | 40-8 | 42-0 | 38-2 | 19-9 | 28-6 | 30-5 | 29-0 | 39-9 | 39-0 
BACON MBIICEGA. .n.doc. tee Ts: [Baers eee sl eeraeee al agers bone 58-4 | 45-1 | 46-1 | 42-7 | 22-9 | 32-1 | 33-7 | 32-8 | 43-2 | 43-3 
Fish, salt cod.......... TL Hace, Se en [ ay oe eee PO Po 24-4 | 21-5 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 17-4] 17-7 | 18-0 | 20-1 | 25-1 | 25-5 
Fish, finnan haddie..... UND ye fleen teave ete eee es eee cee 21-1 | 19-7 | 20-5 | 20-9 | 16-8 | 17-0 | 17-3 | 19-8 | 23-8 | 24-3 
Eh W6 ae ice, Mien pel aa lb. 18-6 | 17-6 | 80-1 | 86-0 | 38-5 | 22-0 | 24-6 | 21-9 | 12-8 | 16-8 | 12-0 | 10-2 | 16-1 | 16-2 
Higgs ireshe ss. os eer sen doz. | 25-8 | 23-7 | 40-8 | 48-9 | 53-1 | 32-7 | 34-9 | 35-0 | 19-2 | 25-5 | 26-1d] 26-4d| 36-5d| 35-3d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. } 25-1 | 22-6 | 34-5 | 34-8 | 48-3 | 30-5 | 31-0.| 30-7 | 15-4 | 21-4 | 22-0 23-O0f| 32-4f] 31-6f 
Milice eee tees ss Aes Sy ae hes 8-9 9-1 | 10-0 | 12-0 | 15-0 | 12-1 | 11-8 | 12-2 9-1 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 11-8 
Butter, dairy..........: Ib. | 27-6 | 32-4 | 42-0 | 48-1 | 65-5 | 38-7 | 40-0 | 44-2 | 24-0 | 27-2 | 23-3 | 32-9 | 35-7 | 35-7 
Butter, creamery.......} lb. | 32:7 | 37-3 | 47-7 | 58-4 | 72-5 | 45-5 | 43-6 | 48-4 | 27-0 | 30-8 | 26-1 | 34-9 | 39-1 | 39-3 
Cheese, Canadian, mild} lb. 19-8 | 22-3 | 31-7 | 30-3 | 37-8 | 27-9 | 32-1h} 33-9h] 19-8h] 22-6h| 22-0h| 24-4 | 36-5 | 35-9 
Bread, white........... Ib. AS ee OA te Set) £0220 10750. ros 26 Ince Zali OsBaiec7*O | 06-6 | 6-7-1 «6-8, hs 628 
MOUS one ientl ccietns Mele lb. 3:2) 4-4] 7-7] 6-8] 8-0] 4-9] 5-3]. 4-9] 2-7] 4-6] 2-9] 3-71 3-6] 3-6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb. 4-3 5:3 6-1 8-0 8-3 5-5 5-8 6-3 4-6 5-8 5:0 5-2 5-7 5:7 
CS aoe, eee 7, Ae pe Gane lb. 5-8 | 5:9] 7-3] 11-0] 17-1] 9-5 | 11-0] 10-4] 7-9] 8-2] 8-1] 9-4] 10-8] 10-9 
Tomatoes; canned, 2ss.|etin: secs s\n declooseecles oem 21-6 | 19-2 | 16-3 | 15-5 | 11-7 | 13-3 | 10-5 | 18-7 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... GING ae Sexe | eee 14-8 | 20-2 | 21-2 | 19-1 | 17-6 | 16-0 | 11-7 | 12-2 | 10-4 | 12-1 | 12-4 | 12-6 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... HL Be eee are Pi ee 16-5 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 17-1 | 16-3 | 15-9 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 10-4 | 12-7 | 13-4 | 13-4 
Beans, dry............. lb. 6-0 | 7-1} 14-5 |] 17-1] 11-9] 8-8] 7-9] 12-0] 3-8] 7-9] 5-0] 6-2] 6-6] 6-6 
MIOUS Pee en ae 11] a NS ce ae ete fer as oes leone ew oe He 14-5 | 13-9] 5-5] 8-6] 3:9] 4:3] 5-0} 6-0] 6-9] 7-2 
Potauocs’.. tes. nos eak 75 Ib.} 91-6 | 77-5 |315-0 |155-0 |512-3 [114-7 |297-7 |102-5 | 78-9 |141-8 |129-7 |104-6 |180-1 |183-4 
IPOCALOCBEsee ick os seats do HS Lot ee | gates eaters | aera 106-9 | 28-2 | 66-3 | 25-5 | 19-4 | 33-1 | 30-3 | 25-5 | 40-0 | 40-9 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 12-9 | 11-6 | 15-3 | 22-4 | 29-2 | 23-5 | 20-1 | 21-3 | 14-9 | 15-7 | 15-3 | 14-8 | 15-1 | 14-9 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-9 | 13-8 | 14-8 | 17-7 | 27-6 | 19-2 | 15-8 | 13-5 | 11-2 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 11-6 | 12-7} 12-7 
Raisins; seedless, 1602.) pkg. | oo. 3. [oe doolace oss lace dee 26-0 | 27-7 | 18-3 | 15-6 | 17-1 | 16-9 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 17-2 | 17-2 
@udrrants; bulk, 5-. 34 NDE, Nee eee eee AA are deo lerrons 31-0 | 23-8 | 18-7 | 19-6 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-1} 15-1 
PeacwesNCAnned, 2.509. cue tin! Waa. scot toh ace foe lane eo 41-4 | 35-3 | 28-9 | 26-3 | 20-3 | 19-2 | 16-3 | 15-6 | 16-0 | 16-1 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ Tine Aes ct ethene sie caer 70-2 | 52-1 | 45-1 | 42-6 | 39-5 | 44-0 | 42-7 | 46-2 | 59-6 | 59-6 
Sugar, granulated...... b. 5-5 | 8-0 | 10-0 | 10-8 | 21-7| 8-0| 7-9} 7-3] 7-8] 6-5] 6-4] 85] 8-6} 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-1] 7-3 | 9-3} 10-1] 20-4] 7-6) 7-5] 6-9] 7-6] 63] 6-3] 8-3] 8-4] 8-4 
Mean plack 6s a0. see cse. lb. | 36-2 | 37-2 | 45-5 | 56-9 | 65-9 | 54-4 | 71-8 | 70-6 | 41-7 | 52-4 | 58-5 | 70-9 | 84-0 | 84-4 
Cotice fan se ede lb. | 37-6 | 39-1 | 40-5 | 42-9 | 60-4 | 51-5 | 61-5 | 60-6 | 39-7 | 35-4 | 33-8 | 46-6 | 48-0 | 48-0 
Cacog, Hibs) ke t0. iTS aren, el (A Mae eel aa oa (ere, oh | eam ee 29-2 | 27-2 | 27-6 | 24-6 | 19-8 | 19-4 | 19-2 | 19-0 | 18-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 8-51} 8-40) 10-37) 11-44) 15-92) 17-19] 17-38) 16-15} 15-29] 14-39] 14-54] 15-85! 16-60] 16-60 
Coal, bituminous.......| ton 6-14) 5-93} 8-13} 9-23} 11-20} 10-84] 10-23) 10-06} 9-24] 9-38! 9-42] 10-05] 10-57| 10-60 
OKO CE Sie eho COD ee fo aa eed online choos [le techs al ees, lees 13-76} 12-83} 11-70} 12-22) 11-89} 12-77} 13-60] 13-63 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-55} 6-71} 8-27! 10-78] 12-72] 11-86] 12-34] 12-26] 9-89] 9-52] 9-51] 10-32] 11-36] 11-34 
ood, hard, stove..... COP: |aerts he te alle SRI ae aoe 14-56} 14-33] 14-45} 14-64] 11-86] 11-31] 11-60} 12-42] 13-63] 13-51 
Wood, soft, long........ cord 5:07} 4-96) 6-01] 7-95) 9-71) 9-29} 8-97] 8-82] 7-37] 7-24] 7-14] 7-63] 8-35] 8-30 
WOGdt mutt, etave,... f.<| COrd foc seco de ctacn de cLe cbs 4 11-36) 11-05) 11-11] 11-03] 8-96} 8-49] 8-56] 9-06) 9-72] 9-58 
a Rolled. b Blade. e Lamb. @ Grade A. f Grade B. k Kind most sold. 


had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 748. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based, in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge. 
In all other cases the maximum rental for any 


housing accommodation is the rental which 
was in effect on October 11, 1941. Provision 
is made under the orders of the Board for 
variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of meats at the beginning 
of May continued gradually upward. Market- 
ings of cattle in April were lower than in 
April, 1941 but the total for 1942 to date ex- 
ceeded the number for the similar period last 
year. In both the above comparisons the 
number of hog carcasses graded in 1942 ex- 
ceeded the number in the comparable period 
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LOCALITY 


Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 
h Sy Gey 1 selon ss loses hee 
2—New Glasgow...........- 
S—Amberst. +. schaoncd cess 
AT Qliiaxey, a. tie eee casa ss 


G=—TRrurGs-oo). ockids toe tee 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.. 


New Brunswick (average). . 
S— Moncton Auto. soostes tse 
9—Saint John i). 2.0. %.6.5 

10—Fredericton............. 
i= Bathurst.e.) o.soreee tee 


Quebec (average)............. 
12—Quebec: eke + fee 


1G-——SOrelis.. & Stoo dase seeks 


23—Kingstoni.S os ay ete 
24—Belleville............... 
25—Peterborough........... 
26—Oshawa........ sae, ae 
FiO APR os eto cee 
98—Toronto) sos sla gece odes 
29—Niagara Falls........... 
30—St. Catharines........... 
31—Hamilton............... 
32—Brantford............... 
BO —- GA Sock oe Moana cel dane 
SA GUCID IN. fob oe cies cee clea 
35—Kitchener............... 
36—Woodstock.............. 
Bd = UTAGTOL Gs = Se viclesoue 4.040 vel 


44—North Bay............. 
45—Sudbury............005. 


6 —CO Wali tric ao vis ote lepiallis aoa eee on | ee Soe iP stg ans tee _ 


Ba PT MINS; <siciae kis «ct 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
49—Port Arthur............ 


Banitoba (average)........... 
51—Winnipeg................ 


Siaskatchewan (average)..... 
DORAL UIA Te 2s, Syusae © atten are 3 


Alberta (average)............. 
57—Medicine Hat........... 
58—Drumbheller..,.......... 
59—Edmonton:............. 
60—Calgary..............6. 
61—Lethbridge............. 

British Columbia (average).. 
O2——Hernia. 40. a. do6 oe chlo ae 6 


GAS rai hia abe eee take 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


Round steak, 
per lb. 


Salt, regular 
mess, per lb. 
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CORED DOME WoO CmER 
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bo 
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Veal Pork 
* a a we} he 
ee Oa Sl afl tee 
ErcMel wor Mah Moas lic 
et oD “4 of) oo ° 
a oil 6 o ) () ja. 
$9} S86 |oo |] os [eos] 5 
delselaselos asl ay 
eg} ea] 8a] sa isia) os 
—Q mM H ea & By 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
24-4 | 22-1 | 33-2 | 33-3 | 29-9 | 25-4 
20-5 | 16-7 | 34-6 | 33-5 | 33-3 | 26-5 
bie 18 34-7 | 36 35 29-3 
Zion Lo 35 So21, 1 Bo 28-3 
sbced Al (iio Nae a ck S25u Lace | ore 
19-7 | 17 ol soe) od 30 24-5 
Ps at sl eee 35 SA Qo ae aot Oss 
bien oa 17-0 |......] 31-8 | 33-0 | 24-8 
23-2 | 25-0 | 33-1 | 31-5 | 32-0 | 24-2 
ACRE 25 Bye posy) | (es Baceatid 24) 27-2 
PAY E) Pelee Re 31 Sls9 (eee 25-2 
BO Na ae 35 SOT wi aed 22-8 
pA oe iee'g Bren ee Sy EINE Ra ed Be | 21-7 
22-0 | 21-8 | 31-2 | 27-9 | 27-4 | 22-9 
21-4 | 18 28-9 | 23-2 | 23 22 
21-8 | 23 30-2 | 26-1 | 28 23 
25 18 34-3 | 30-1 | 30 22: 
ZOOM se der sete Pict ta Bes ea A 20-7 
eS ae ee 3169 Wt 2529 | See 22 
DL okt Ward. il ogee pe Tae ee 3 25 
Pity. 2): 25 Ke) Load ee 21-8 
20-9 | 25 32-8 | 30-2 | 34 23-9 
21449) oe 28:81 3022 |- 2. §.. 24-8 
25-8 | 23-6 | 33-6 | 35-3 | 31-3 | 26-7 
Dee Sal (Bebe, 2 Se D240 Oso) pee ee 25-5 
Pm | Fe a 3390 | Oo ye em ay ee 
22 20 31-9 | 34-5 | 35 25-7 
26 allane ee 33-8 | 33-4 | 30 25-8 
28-8 | 28 Sont tl oOs2 | 2S 26-4 
Tone 25 34-3 | 36-2 | 29 27:6 
pobre’, ud | ie eh Bloom oD Lea ad 
26-6 | 18 34-7 | 36-1 | 32 25-3 
25D. ine ates 34 eho” Gat (eee ee 26°5 
PASTE ene Lee 34-5 | 36-4 | 30 26-8 
28-3 | 23 34-6 | 36-4 | 30 28-5 
20-2 Zo 33-9 | 36 29-5 | 28-4 
25 oiteacrts 5 SAO WOO Tala doe 27-6 
Pleo al | we Be SO WeoOdo: amet e 273 
2653 ie: S044 4 O04 ieee ee 25-1 
AEC 35 | AM ke S40 woah [aod 25-4 
LT, 2 A Neen 38781] SOlDal ae 4. aly2D 10 
26-3 | 23 33-8 | 35-9 | 32 26-4 
2578 le22> | o2-2 ot 29 27-9 
28) emit ten Boal OO sore wes ae 28-4 
25-7 | 24 sort | 34-6 | ol 27-7 
20 Saline otha: Sod Oona en 26-5 
Are ott OL2 |) 3316) [see 25-2 
DA A ee 4 Obra lt. a. cb. 28-6 
DASA s ea ess 33 35-4 | 32 28 
DAs yiene| Paepcargatt We one SO | ae 
23-6 | 23 32°75 1 34-1 | 3D 26-4 
Ps 350 25 33 33°3 | 30 24-9 
24-3 | 23 33-8 | 35-3 | 32 26-8 
25 25 34-3 | 35-4 | 33 27-5 
22-8 | 21-0 | 30-7 | 35-4 | 25-0 | 26-5 
22-5 | 22 31+ D0) 36-Silz. ao. 28-5 
23 20 29-8 | 34-3 | 25 24-5 
19-7 | 19-8 | 30-2 | 27-7 | 24-8 | 20-1 
QT -Hue22 29-7 | 30-3 | 27 21 
17 DO A gute a: 21 20 15-3 
20-5 | 17 29-1 | 30 25 21-5 
step 20 BIE I 29 6a 7 22-7 
20-7 | 18-3 | 31-8 | 32-5 | 26-8 | 24-4 
Ae Lee 33 SYP Neal Puberty 33 
a 20 PL eeRboole) Lies 25-7 
19-6 | 16 28-8 | 32 22 24-3 
22-5 | 18 34-6 | 33-5 | 32 27-2 
20 19 30-7 | 29-2 | 25 21-8 
27-8 | 26-6 | 35-9 | 35-4 | 31-4 | 26-8 
25 AMA S 35 BY SA ae 26 
nk 27 36-5 | 387-7 | 35 29-6 
Qt Ne 2S 36°33 | 30°8 | 35 26-7 
25-1 | 21 34-4 | 33-2 | 29 25-3 
PA ROU ps Me Bis, 35-4 | 33-8 | 27 26-7 
ol Atieeae: 37-4 | 36-3 | 28 27-5 
28-3 | 30 36-2 | 34-1 | 28 25-8 
30 30 BOrd Ostet mos ape. k- 





Bacon- 

Cite (i 
S28 
i ae 
Sd | £6 
43) .2% 
S.5 ao} 
Aan ESF 
OQ = 
cents | cents 
39-0 | 43-3 
37-7 | 42-9 
37 43-3 
37 42-3 
ae 43-7 
39 41-9 
iu gene 43-3 
Pe oe 43-1 
49-6 | 43-8 
34-8 | 42-1 
33-5 | 44-2 
36 41-2 
eee 43-5 
sas 39-5 
36-5 | 40-8 
ie pelo 37-5 
40 44.9 
Be} 36-5 
be seve 44-{ 
ee a 44-4 
he Sees 41-2 
cy ES 36-5 
. pti 42-2 
eae 39-9 
38-4 | 43-6 
EB Tys 43-9 
Leet 41-9 
40 49 
35 49-4 
fees 42-7 
42 43-5 
MBL 9: 43-9 
39 45-6 
ee 42-5 
40 41-7 
42 43-5 
39 44.9 
A Aarne 45-4 
Bae 42-4 
paneer 44.2 
bh eats 41-5 
he ones 45-1 
35 42-7 
40 43-3 
Lay 42-5 
32 40-4 
We ee 43-1 
ae ce 43-7 
E Spero 44 
38 39-8 
39 42 
39 40-3 
38 41-5 
i aot 45-6 
#. geen) 43-7 
2 ae 44-7 
VE dh 43-9 
Aa Me 45-4 
37-5 | 41-1 
WB 43-1 
Ao 35-9 
35 42-1 
40 43-1 
37-7 | 44-6 
ets 42-8 
35 42-1 
Pe? 41-5 
40 46-1 
38 47-3 
43-7 | 48-3 
Aree 42 
40 45-7 
42 46-3 
44 48-7 
42 51-3 
43 50-2 
45 52 
50 58 





a. Price per single quart higher. 


b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1942 


Fish 
‘ 4 ; 
—_ ca Q - 9 f 2 . 
Se oh ee a) 8 1 BBE. | 62 
Sie wee eee eg te le ee oF 
Ars o> | 860 | G40 |] Jes 5 aa 
8 | Be | Sse] 805 | Seo] st % 
GIN Soe la ee i ses | ast neal! as 
Sm os SSA] Oana | FO & =e 
ee) oO aa] = oa) fem 73) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
64-6 22-0 31-7 20-5 25-5 24-3 21-5 
64-9 18-6 35-2 17-5 24-2 21-1 22-4 
68-5 15 SDRAM es. os 22-2 19-5 20-5 
65 18-3 34:6 17-5 PO fas || OS I 24-8 
60-8 25 SOP We Ck 23-9 19-3 23-3 
64-9 17-6 SASS Ih aed es O44 ae 20-6 
1 ae |i Mie inp dee Ae a 2 Br PAS haw. \t ees, Wek? 22-2 
65:3 il SUES OS PRA. 25-1 24-5 22-8 
64-900 2. 8.4 6425 0 ef Pe gs) ME Re 21-2 
64-3 17-3 34-5 18-5 24-9 21-8 22-3 
62-1 15-7 SED NW ees. b. 24-3 19-7 23-3 
65-4 15 35°2 18-5 25-2 20:3 22-9 
65-5 21-3 3023 iia rne es. 25-2 24 oe 
by, Po Belt UP ae a Re ee ia 0 A Re os ea Le OR ales | Wi, 21- 
65-6 18-8 64-3 25°3 26-5 25-9 21-7 
56-4 16 34 28 PA ee ee 22-8 21-2 
65-9 16-5 36-5 BO°b ieee aes 23-3 20-3 
67-5 DAD) Sak | Se Be bh OE i Sa ee TE ce 29-3 23-1 
SX ER se ce |e ak Se ee em ate Py Le ee 21-3 
64 24-3 GOOF | NOOR As SEP ah 2 ae: 22-5 
BES Ass (ae Bs] A as eae | De eR a |B ea re 22 
CLEA I <a ROP | Bm BS eg ot | Bat 6 ert We (eae Se Bh oan lee 21-1 
68-6 19-9 35-4 26-5 26-5 25-8 21-5 
67 22 SOS. Th ee eee ne cs een 23-6 22-6 
64-2 20-2 31-5 24-7 24-9 24-7 21-6 
66-9 25 30-5 25 OT AG eee ae 21-5 
CCHS, |e RO MR eke | amar 25 me ee eee 21-3 
61-7 19 30-6 pM tah eg oe 23 3 
Glassell tie er Cede tee tones ee 21-3 
Cocoa Seo a ht. tees tore cb. eels. oleae of oe 21-4 
GCOSD TORR Ml di ee eats tee wb hy eeohee epee acs eee 22)-D 
OLR oath: cals ee eee Oi Oi BN I Sh Be ea a 21-5 
66 20-9 35-4 28 Sate ee 28 20:3 
EREER EMT Tah |e earn WE eee Fk A PO a a a a 20-8 
62-6 DOM a ias ates tote ed cl ome i alle ae ccee 21-5 
65-2 23:3 36 80-35. eta ease 21-9 
64-1 18 33:5 bt RAD § Wereete Senet eet We Ear 22-7 
GOR OR ee Mea ee ea Ke see cos | Gee aie eee ee art 22-1 
ETE) lite oh. Se iale Bice srek a iii ae, 4 lak oe Bk i ta ee 21-9 
G4d6t lo awa 33-8 DASE SA Miles 9 Oe ot ha ie Ri 22-5 
PED (thd hn OA yo] AAG Peter 2 MRA ir pl I Ia a A Ant eR 22-1 
CRATERS ol lice Pie 32-5 28 ren i Ph hae Seven! 22-7 
64-9 18 28 24-7 Dat Weck we 20-5 
(at i feos ee RS tie a ae Bie ae a DAN omg) a ch AP 20-1 
Casa Be Olea c oce tects tts eterct ama te eet 20-6 
64-7 18 30-5 263, lees 26-7 19-4 
GLa M ee alls toate eva 22 Dhaene Hie ane te 21-8 
BORNE ERR Sle ee eect. te el. ak hice Rare hom: ate 21-1 
Does le aac bade as cela ne nse Lis ees [a= Feeney: 23 
7th x elles mob cera he lines atc eel a cet campers 21-5 
robe Andes BB eoltntly iy Laie hha PR 2 Dad 22-7. 
64-3 15 28-8 20 PE lee Mee 8 22-1 
(EI C8 mea i | Wee ik DOME. cra cece eee see 20-3 
668 (alia Ma weehcia. memes D2 Sa WR Nes 9 Soh 23-5 any 
GGe Tal in. 5 Be OH 21 23-1 Dipnats: 22-3 
66-0 28-5 31-2 1 ON akin s 25°8 21-5 
65-9 32 30-6 LOSE oopaee oe & 25-8 20-1 
66 25 EAB Udey nen’) sat A pie tS Fen eli Duet oa 22-9 
62-6 28-0 29-2 13-6 28 -0 24-3 20-5 
63-3 29-2 29-5 12-1 28 24-3 20-8 
G29 il ted cee 28:3 PaO te tak cB ce cee 19-3 
60-1 25-4 29-2 DAS) a ca 24-3 20-9 
64-9 29-3 29-8 Twa. goatee Lacee eaek 20-9 
62-6 26-8 30-6 15-4 28-3 26-6 21-0 
61-3 28 30-7 US) Ly Med Gh hes loti reed J 19-5 
63-7 25 30 14 It ley Segoe 21-9 
60-3 25-6 28-5 21 27-5 Pail 21-3 
63-1 27-5 32-1 14-8 29-2 od 21-7 
64-7 28 31-6 TSmeti Ni: cease 25-7 20-4 
GE-7 22-6 28-8 16-9 27-6 30-0 20-5 
65-8 25-7 30 13 ORE tak eager 22 
70 26 31-6 20 27-7 BLU lt Ste: des | 
67-5 29-3 32 LS aE lis mee eer ieotte ane 21-5 
65-2 21-3 Diag? [Pee ae es werent ne tae 19-1 
67-3 20-3 Oak lcm te ie ca ee hia eet 19 
66-4 20-6 SOcSE Lae eras Ie he woetae elec eorsace 20-5 
O88o. |. eek Shean Skane ae: 8 ar 8 POR edie bog dle abedeiaa es | 
63-1 15 pon «|S S| SB beat. at EAR aici § 20-7 
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Lard, pure, per lb. 
package 


Shortening, vegetable, 
per lb. package 
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Eggs 
N N 
° ° 
by uO 
ot Bie” 
age | abs 
Sop | oop 
Sites is aS 
Oo 16) 
cents cents 
35°3 31-6 
40-5 38-0 
(Wars) | ee eee 
OOO cease 
AQT Lath kes 
41-8 38 
fog | ae aah 
AOA. Lccteace ess 
35-4 32-1 
36-1 34-0 
SOrOut. bas wees. 
39°8 35-3 
35-2 32-8 
BOS oh, cee ates 
34-9 32-6 
35-9 32-9 
34-9 Bory 
36-9 35-4 
32-2 31-4 
34-5 31-2 
34-7 30-8 
30-5 29-8 
38-6 34-6 
BOO 33-4 
33-9 32-6 
37-7 35-7 
34-7 32-1 
82-9 31-6 
33-9 31-8 
33-4 30-5 
STROaP ELS ce 
30-6 28-4 
37-6 33-8 
35-5 33 
i had 00a (ae Rech 
37 34-3 
35-1 34 
35-4 33 
34-6 30-7 
34-3 31-8 
3) Mk Sets oo 
34-6 30-8 
36°3 31 
35-5 34 
32-3 29-3 
SOM OUT. bore ea 
35-8 33-7 
33°38 30:8 
SOLOe ts Kone ae 
89-5 36-1 
2 WAG a e Reiel tele 
41-8 38-3 
SOR ON Ere ce 
35-8 34-3 
36-4 30 
34-1 30-3 
36°3 30-5 
Ef bay! bal IE e-Aenihac 
32-0 28-0 
34-8 28 
29-8. 27-4 
33-5 29-5 
30 27 
32-1 26-7 
30 23-3 
32-4 27-3 
32-5 28-3 
33°7 27-3 
32 27-4 
33-2 30-4 
32 30-4 
SOn wit ses hon 
SII 2eksec' 
SoD b. Lise eae 
Boron at ete 
Doe Or laa eee ae 
SOP O! Vokes eek 
nite OE Lautipes 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 
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Butter 
a 2 
che ot by 
ES | Ba 
Sores ae 
cas ees 
Sm & 2a 
a 'S) 
cents cents 
35-7 39-3 
38-5 42-3 
37 42-1] 1 
40 42-5 | 2 
ree. 41-6 | 3 
Pe Pe 42-414 
woe 42-5 | 5 
TE 42-4 | 6 
37-0 40-0 | 7 
40-0 41-2 
40 41-8 | 8 
40 40-9 | 9 
3 eee 41-8 |10 
, eaeeN 40-1 j1l 
36-2 38-5 
35 38-9 12 
37 38} 18 
34 37-8 {14 
Reet: es ae 39-4 15 
> 5 aR 38 16 
wae Fe te 38-7 |17 
38 38-9 |18 
37 38-3 19 
a 1 38-5 |20 
37-4 38-9 
ee OR 38-8 {21 
eden 38-1 |22 
SH 38-1 |23 
PTI 38-8 124 
36 38-9 |25 
Piste eee 39-5 |26 
Loo a 39-5 127 
39 39-1 |28 
ose RL 39-7 |29 
36°5 39-3 130 
2 fee 39-3 31 
38 38-8 {32 
joa tot 39-2 |33 
anes 38-9 134 
= yee 39 35 
iivaueerg 38-7 |36 
eta 38-7 |37 
38 38-7 {38 
oes DB 39-7 139 
Pe ie: 38-4 |40 
38 38-3 {41 
< ANS 39°5 142 
ee et 38-6 143 
OFS Ne 39-2 144 
ene 38-7 |45 
BY 38-5 146 
RM ae 38-6 |47 
see 39-1 148 
, Haenerdt € 38-2 149 
SRS Tae 38-5 150 
33-0 37-1 
sis a 36-9 {51 
33 3/73 152 
30-3 38-2 
30 37-8 |53 
28 39-8 [54 
32 38-1 155 
31 37-1 156 
27°8 37-8 
ce 37:5 157 
vst SO 38-5 158 
30 87-3 15S 
26-5 38 60 
27 37°9 161 
38-8 40-3 
aeons ® 38°9 162 
40 41-1 163 
35 °38°9 164 
39 39-7 165 
39 39-4 166 
thse 39°8 167 
41 42-5 |68 
eee cara 42 69 
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LOCALITY 
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Dominion (average)............... 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 
LeeSydney mere h.2.a...5 Meee . 
2— New Glasgow................ 
$= ~Ambherstiie...d .ccdlocn tate des 
cot cbr iplis Gepeeeeanee Bee |.) sells Se pena 


New Brunswick (average)......... 


8=-Monctones.. 0.0 fh.... Gkk. 


23 NCINGSEON, .... ode abba. token: 
24—Belleville. ... 
25—Peterborough................ 
26—-Oshawarae:...g00 08 bo cot eet. 
TEST OTA VE Se ea ee oR Hee Ie 


29— Niagara Falls................ 
30—St. Catharines............... 
31—Hamiltontie. od.8he0.5.0. 25. 
a2—-Brantiord....i08-f2..-4 Bake. 
het Clg. Coane en re oe ee a ae 
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DS ATTAR Bie 9.4 cai BB crow hoy 
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Saskatchewan (average), ashe te Breck 
58=—Reginas, 4290 bbs... sea 


Alberta (average).................. 
57—Medicine Hat................ 
58—Drumbheller.................. 


British Columbla (average) .. 
62—Fernie................. 


AS SEICATD oe cuvette cu dt Adee, 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 


¢ Grocers’ quotations. 












mild, per lb. 


Bread, plain white, 
per lb. 


Cheese, Canadian, 
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per lb. package 


Flour, first grade, 
per Ib. 


Soda biscuits, 
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Rolled oats, bulk, 
per Ib 
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Canned Vegetables 

















i “i. 
On 3S Fe 33 
1-13) ane B 5 . & . g . 
°7 a 1-38 | SS | asd 
Bos fore i hast a a 
fy ° = he Sh fue 
Sh (ees) gs] Esl gs 
jan H Ay 2) 9 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
10-9 | 13-9 | 12-6 | 18-4] 11-1 
10-2 | 15-0 | 12-8 | 14-6 | 11-9 
9-1 | 14-5 | 12-6 } 14-9 | 11-9 
10-5 | 14-8 | 12-4 | 14-6 | 12-1 
10 15 12-7 | 15 12 
10-8 | 15 12-6 | 14:5 |] 12 
10 15 13-4 | 14 11-3 
10:7 | 15-4 | 18-1 | 14-5 | 12-8 
10-3 | 14-6 | 13-9 | 14-5 | 10-9 
10:4 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 14-1] 11-6 
10:5 | 14:9 | 13-4] 15 11-7 
11 14-6 | 12-5 | 13-6] 11-9 
11-3 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 14-3 | 11-1 
8-8 | 15 13-0 aU IS 244 = it 7 
10-5 | 12-6 | 13-3 | 14-8 | 11-2 
11-4,}-13-1 | 12-8 } 15 11-8 
TOES 13 il Ss be 15 11 
10-8 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-3 | 10-8 
9-9 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 15-4 | 11-3 
1025 12-3 1 1303 4 14-2 Veit. 3 
11-3 | 12-4 | 15-7 | 15-1 | 11-7 
9-1} 12-5 | 12-9 | 14-3 | 11-6 
10°64 12-1 912-9) 14.3 eat 
10-4 | 12-7 | 12-9 | 14-4 | 10-7 
11-1 | 13-4 | 12-1 | 12-8 | 10-8 
12 13-2°1.12-5 5" 1425.1" tia 
Td Sel bys 1368 Wis oe) 107 
10-5 | 13 12-3 | 18-2 | 10-5 
10:8 | 18-1 | 12-4 | 12-5 | 11-8 
10-7 | 12-9 | 11-5 | 18-2 | 10-5 
10 ial He 12 12-7 | 10-5 
10-9 [513-6 1 1te7 e127 119-9 
10-6 | 13 ddd 12-2 | 11 
11-3 | 12-9 | 11-3 | 12-6 | 10-3 
1O-7 ed 7 | 10-7 712-3 110-4 
11 12-9 | 11-8 | 12-5 | 10-5 
If-6} 18-6 }7 12-2 4 12.5.) 10-4 
11-5 | 13-8 } 12-5 | 12-7 | 10-5 
il T1360); 11-5 12-5 9-6 
11-8 | 14 12-7 | 18-2 | 10-9 
11-9 | 13-7 | 11-9 | 12-5 9-7 
11-5 | 18-3 | 11-8 | 12-4 | 10-3 
10-8 | 18-2 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 10-2 
Tt-2 e138 -3 12-2 |12e4 | P17 
<1 Wed3-4 1 tle6ar 10-7 9 
10-9 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 11-9 | 10-4 
10-5: 713" 7" 12-6 We ils.20| 7 tl 
9-9 Wal33 |) £297 Wis-s |e10-7 
12-5 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 13-4 | 11-5 
9-9 | 13-3 |-12-1 | 12-9 | 10-7 
11-9 | 15 12-69) 15 7 
Tedie i 14 1g tho eb 
11-7 | 14-3 | 12 135°} 12:5 
10-6 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 11-5 | 10 
10-8 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 11-8 | 11-3 
11-1 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-0 | 10-7 
17-1 pete-s jei2-5 Wier 1 1029 
PE AWS SS] to Soelsas jmel0-4 
11-6 | 15-1 | 18-2 | 18-1 | 10-5 
10-7 ats 12-9 | 12-9 | 11-5 
10-5 | 15-2 | 13-7 | 13-8 | 10 
12-2 | 15-1 13-4. 11S. 110-9 
10:6 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 12-6 9-7 
11:8 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 13-1} 10-9 
12-5 | 14-8 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 10 
12-5 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 13-9 | 10-7 
11-2. 14-1 | 12-4 | 12-8 | 11-4 
10-9 | 14-5 | 12-3 | 13-1 | 12-8 
11-7 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 12-7 9-8 
11-0 | 14-4 | 12-9 | 13-3 | 11-5 
te 14-5 | 13 13-3 | 12-4 
12-4 | 14-6 | 13-8 | 13-8 | 10-6 
10-9 | 14-2 | 13 14-3 | 11-9 
10-3 | 18-9 | 12-7 | 12-6 | 11-5 
10-5 | 138-5 | 12-3 | 12-6 | 11-3 
11-4 | 14-2 | 12-1 | 12-8 | 11-2 
10°5 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 13 11-1 
11 15-6 | 13-9 | 14-1 | 12-1 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1942 




















¢ Potatoes (d) © S 
Se ‘i a |g : 
j eg 83 3 | 38 Era ES Sa | Ee 
‘ oa | 35 cS \ | ase! | fee ( ao | feel iuetal ced 
£ S is | 88 Bie ar bts Hael | BSS | es. | ce ee 
See co jce| Se Al ee Se eee| | eee | 22 eiea Pee 
‘e eS $5 | a7 aS ewosle Cen) | On| aa Sage ee 
he be =e 0 a ae g-5 ge ® os Be 
o oO  @ ao | 2 EE @ © a2 3 Q g 2. = 6) 
4 om A Ay ae Q e) 4 ae a = oO 
: $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-834 40-9 12-7 17-2 13-1 33-5 36-2 t 16-1 t 59-6 
1-998 44-2 13-8 16-7 11-8 39-6 43-2 37-2 16-3 34-4 65-4 
2-191 47-9 12-8 14-9 14-1 39-8 49-8 36-5 16-1 34-7 66-1 
2-093 45-5 15-4 16-5 12 38-9 41-3 37-7 16-3 34-3 63-1 
1-992 44.9 43:7 17-O0l) ) We ae & 39 42-9 37-1 15-6 34 -Selitadhend 
2-082 46 13-3 18-1 11-2 40-8 39 36-5 16-8 34-6 68 
1-617 = a SE ee aes 16 10:3 40-6 46-3 37-8 15-5 33-7 62-9 
2-015 43-9 13-6 16-8 11-5 38-3 40 37-4 17-6 34-8 66-9 
1-493 34-9 14-1 17-6 12-5 41-3 55-2 37-8 17-5 34-4 61-8 
1-857 40-3 12-9 16-3 11-5 38-9 40-9 37-2 15-9 34-7 61-9 
2-050 45-4 13-3 16-8 10-8 37-9 41 38-1 16-7 36-6 64 
: 2-090 44-2 12-6 15-4 11-5 40-1 40-1 37-8 15-4 33-8 59-6 
. 1-889 40-6 12-7 16-2 12-2 39-2 43-7 36-7 15-8 34-5 63 
1-400 Diegas 52.082 108. 2... Peabo. 16-8 11-3 38-3 38-8 36-2 15-8 34 60-8 
1-861 40-4 13-1 1724 12-5 32.2 34-6 35-7 15-8 33-6 59-8 
1-785 40-1 13-6 18-3 11-9 33-8 36-4 35-2 16-5 33-8 62-1 
1-846 38-6 12-9 16-9 12 31-6 35-5 36-3 16-3 32-6 62-5 
2-007 43-9 13-5 18-1 11-5 31-9 35-5 35-9 16-2 34-1 59-1 
1-861 40-3 12-6 16 13-4 37 38-5 36-3 14-9 35-6 58-9 
1-833 36-8 13-4 19-3 12-8 34-4 35-8 36-1 15-2 32-4 59-5 
1-869 42-7 13-3 18-3 14:3 35 35-7 35-7 16-5 32-9 61-7 
1,460 32-7 13 18 11-1 33-1 36 34-5 16 36-2 59-1 
: 2-054 45-2 12-6 17-9 13-4 31-5 28-4 34-1 15-2 32-4 57-6 
2-037 42 13 16-3 12 30-4 29-9 37-1 15-8 32-7 57-7 
. 1-962 43-4 12-6 17-0 12-3 33-3 34-9 35-9 15:5 31-7 58-2 
2-098 47-2 12 16-3 12-6 30-6 32-5 36-7 15-8 32-6 59-1 
2-057 42-1 123 17-5 13-9 32-7 Eye 37-5 15-3 31-6 61-7 
2-147 46-5 12-9 16-7 12-3 33-3 34-3 35-9 15-5 30-9 58 
2-100 46 12-4 15-3 12-1 33-1 35-4 35-1 15-3 30-9 58-1 
1-956 44-5 12-5 18-4 14-6 32 36-2 36-3 15-9 30-6 57:5 
2-024 43-9 12-9 17-1 13-7 33-4 35-2 35-6 15-3 30-1 59-4 
1-858 | 40-8 11-9 16-7 12-9 32-5 33-4 35:3 15-3 31-9 57:8 
; 2-050 | 46-3 11-1 16-6 12-1 33-8 si7 33-8 14-8 29-4 55-1 
2-166 46-8 11-9 17-4 11-1 32-9 35-7 35-8 15 32:7 54-3 
2-060 | 46-4 13-1 16 11-4 32-5 34-8 35-5 14-6 31-5 57-7 
2-010 | 44:7 12-9 17 11-8 34-8 33-3 34-7 14:7| 30-6 55-7 
1-747 37-2 13-3 17-8 11-1 35-5 33-7 34-4 15-1 30-7 57-4 
1-888 42-8 13-7 17-5 11-9 33-7 37-1 33-9 14-9 30-2 56-4 
1-723 38-5 13-3 16-4 11-5 32-3 32-3 35-4 15 30-2 57-1 
1-684 39-5 13-6 16-4 11-2 32-2 34-9 33-9 15-1 31-2 58-1 
1-807 38-5 12-5 16 11-7 34-1 34 37-3 15-3 30-1 583 
1-778 39-5 12 16-7 11-4 33-3 34-8 35-8 16-2 31-9 58-3 
- 1-961 43-8 12-3 16-4 11-7 35-1 33-3 35-1 15-5 31-1 57:5 
2-053 45-3 13-4 17 11-9 37 36-9 35-1 15-8 32-1 58-4 
1-931 41-4 12-5 17-3 10-7 31-6 30-7 33-5 15-3 30-6 58-6 
1-998 42-3 11-6 16-3 10-8 29-1 29-5 34-4 15-5 30-8 57-4 
1-915 42-7 12-6 17-2 12-2 35-6 32-6 37-3 15-9 32-8 59-2 
1-894 41-3 12-4 16-9 12-3 31-9 37 34-9 15-9 31-9 58-9 
1-963 43-6 13 17-6 1341 32-4 36-7 37-6 16-9 34-7 61-1 
1-961 43-4 11-8 16-1 12-6 31 37:7 37-8 15-3 33:3 61-1 
2-347 52-8 14 18° 6S [95am 39-5 38:7 37-7 18-4 35-3 60-7 
| 2-427 54-9 12-2 18 13-6 33-5 34-9 37-4 16-6 34-3 61-6 
2-186 48-3 12-7 15-5 13-2 31-3 35-9 37 15-5 30-1 59-9 
1-553 36-1 12-1 18-1 12-6 34-3 39-4 39-5 14-7 34-5 54-6 
} 1-513 33-8 11-8 18-6 14 33-9 37-9 37-5 15-2 33-4 58-1 
+955 23-6 13-0 17-1 15-1 32-7 35-3 70-2 16-1 56-2 58-0 
. 988 23-6 12-5 18-6 15-1 31-5 33-8 69-7 15-5 55-1 56-9 
921 23-5 13-5 15-5 15 33-8 36-8 70-7 16-7 57-3 59-1 
1-314 30-2 12-9 16-0 14-7 30-5 33-7 10-5 17-2 57-3 61-7 
1-209 26-7 13-6 17-2 14-8 30-9 30-5 70-3 16-8 58-1 61-7 
. 1-434 34-2 12-6 16-9 14-9 32-1 36-3 72-2 18-4 59-1 64 
1-467 32-4 13-4 15-4 14-5 28-5 32-4 69-6 16-6 55-9 62 
1-144 27-6 11-9 14-6 14-7 30-5 35-4 70 17 56 59 
; 1-376 32-2 12-6 18-4 16-3 28-6 33-9 68-0 17-5 55-5 60-8 
q 1-355 35 12-1 18 15-6 29-1 33-5 67-3 17 56 60-1 
1-617 37-1 13 18-6 17-9 30-3 36-7 69-3 18-3 58-1 64 
-969 23-1 12-8 18-2 16-1 30 32-9 66-2 17-1 53 58-9 
1-634 36-6 11-7 19-4 16 29-3 36-1 68-4 16-4 53-6 59-4 
1-305 | 29-1 13-3 17-5 157 | f-B4-3 30-5 | 69 18-6 57 61-8 
7 2-002 46-4 12-1 18-1 15-3 30-6 35-7 67-0 16-6 52-9 58-3 
; a a Deeomnera ene: 13-2 17-3 157) BALE. 3643.40), ee. 19st bg Oh 64-5 
1 1-612 4 6 ee bis area 6 172 16-7 35 40-3 68-7 18-5 57-6 64 
1-670 38-4 12-8 18-9 15-5 29-2 37-8 70 18 58 58-2 
’ 2-080 46-9 12-2 17-4 14-5 27-7 32-3 64-9 15-1 49-8 55:4 
{ 2-138 47 10-9 17 14-5 27-8 29-9 63-5 15-3 48-9 52-2 
] 2-341] 53 11:5 | . 18-5 15:3 | 30-7] 34-7) 64-5]. 15-2] 81-1}: 8-4 
2-391 54-2 12-8 18-2 14-6 30-1 33-9 68-6 15-8 51-3 55-8 
2-469 52-4 11-3 19-2 15-9 33-9 40 69 16-9 53-7 62-5 





} Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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Sugar 
g 2 4 |g | ig 3 
= = an = ™=oe8 oC 
2 Sl Se Bee (let preil cee S 8 
J 3 age Loe Sle i 5 cle on 8 g 
LOCALITY 25 Wet toe Pee a ee Be Shee Pl ees ho eee 3g 
Soa pS wenn) Be Por eee) eos hee dee Pro) aS 
B= | E= | o= | oo | gee | £F aes | ao | aoe no a 
eS {/aeRles/ as | Ses} eeles|/ Es] s5| Ses 5 5 
Fa)38|/S8)88) $58) 88/48) 38] ¢8]| e52 £8. 
Oo a Oo H Oo > D D io) < ea) 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)............... 8-6 | 8-4] 48-0 | 84-4 18:9 | 16-2 | 4-3 | 12-8] 5-6 16-601b 10-605 
Nova Scotia (average)........... 8-4] 8-2} 56-9 | 84-8 AOE | BE2O0 | 0d -9:4213-04 0 b58) | yeeae. 2 2 8-752 
ljs-Sydneye 28... 2 AE. RD 8-6} 8-4 | 54-3 | 83-5 19-3 | 10 SCE 2 27 AM eec8s |Z kote, eae 7-37- 7:728 
2—New Glasgow............... 8-2 | 8-1] 56-3 | 85-4 20-7 | 10 ASGUEIS SO) | 4Ge |i. cach ceed ee 7-05- 7-30s 
8—Ambherst........ 8-3 | 8-1] 57-6 } 85 T6E97 |" Ae 5 £2 > 0) | ABS. HSS sc ads aE 6-50-10-50 
4--Halifaxhah., hG8 ok Lee 8-6 | 8-3 | 57-5 |. 85-8 21 16 4 OES = 8) 9 90e7 Ulead Babar 9-22-11-42 
D--- Windsor: 2 BAQk teed 8-2 | 8-1] 59 85 i gial Wee ys) 4 12 Die BScOl le 4. soe ge 
GS Truro, Th. LAO RR 8-4 | 7-9 | 56-4 | 84-1 NORA) | bars ee 696) 413214 e258 hes he 10-22 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 8-6 | 8-3 | 60-3 | 84-3 18-3 | 15-0 | 4:2 | 13-1] 5-9 18-400 | 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)........ 8-7 | 8-5 | 56-6 | 84-7 18-7 | 16-0 | 4-2] 12-6] 5-6 18-500 11-114 
§=Moncton. 0... 1 £608...) S58. 9 8-7 | 59-8 | 85 19-8 | 10 4-51 138-3] 5-9 g 10-47-10-97¢ 
9-—Saint Johns... ).0.85....4 does 8-4] 8-2] 50-5 | 85 17-7 | 10 4-4] 12-5 | 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-00 
10-=Féredericton...).b.)...) Bis 8-4 | 8-3 | 57-4 | 83-6 We7,| Sabet Ad SL Gn | PBDBG. [te aeeet ee eee, ee 10-72-11-50 
ii—Bathurst ee...) 2-80...) 50S 8-8 | 8-7 | 58-7 | 85 £094) | tek ee 3-8 | 12 523 leeeeae 5 ee 10-00 
Quebec (average)................. 8-1 | 7-8 | 46-5 | 87-2 20:0 | 15-4 | 4-3 | 11-8] 5-6 16-489* 9-811* 
*12—-@Onebec® Ss. ..4.8:2b.. oe 8-1] 7-9 | 47-2 | 89-8 20-5 | 15 4-1] 12-9] 5-7 16-00 10-50 
*183—Three Rivers...2.:.....0056 8-bal 8 47-8 | 89-0 21-4 | 15 4-4] 12-3 | 6 16-00 | 8-50- 8-75 
ei4d—Shberbrooke,.. 4.4.44...) ta 8 8 43-2 | 86-1 19-5 | 15 4-5 | 11-6] 5-8 17-00 11-00 
Pl5-2Sorel.). f2$6.0.. abl... Bw 7-9 | 7-6 | 48-5 | 87-0 LS22 | heme 3-8 | 10-6 | 5-3 16-50 9-05 
*"16—St. Hyacinthe..... bas cba 8 7-8 | 48-7 | 86-6- 2053)\| See 425 (10193 1.523 Lis oie Ue 2 ee ee 
S17 St. Johnsshs... 52286 .. 6 Ee 79!) 7-7 | 41-4 | 87-2 19:26" | Sau eee 4-6] 12-5] 5-8 15-50 |10-00-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines..:........... 8 7-6 | 51-5 | 84-8 20-2 | 15 Aas al oy) | PaaS 1850) “pe. eee, 
#19Montrealie....5.. tis.) ee 79) 7-7 | 46-3 | 88 USE e| abe Dan ali «sey weOes 16-75 | 8-00— 8-50 
620-2 Till t $e eee Pk 8-3} 8 49 86-1 224 7) weeaay 4-2/1 11-6] 5-5 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average)................ 8-5 | 8-4] 47-1 | 85-7 18-8 | 13-9 | 4-3 | 12-5] 5-6 16-398 12-017 
21—Ottawa.........0..5...55. 8-3 | 8-1 | 46-9 | 83-3 Wes 1S 4.2} 11-9] 5-8 16-75 11-00 
22—Brockville®... 4 .244...).1- 8:2] 8 44 SAE | LQ0ETE) dene 4-3] 11-3 | 5-4 16-00 9-00 
23-—Kingstonss...1.0:08.., ALS 8:1} 7-9 | 48-1 | 83-8 1750p) tea | 4-6 | 12-5] 5-6 16-00 | 9-00- 9-50 
24—Bellevillev!. .. j6s¢)...). , 8:6] 8-4 | 48 85-6 1A 85t | 10 4-51 12-3] 5-9 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
25— Peterborough.,............, 8:5 | 8-4] 49 3-5 18-4 | 12 4-71 12-3 | 5-5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
26-—Oshawaiwie...1. 48)... eet 8:7} 8-4 | 52-7 | 85-9 19-3 | 12 4-3 | 12-4] 5-9 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
Be Omlia. EUs: sek... bee 8:3 | 8-2 | 48-1 |] 85-5 1935: || 19hee4 3:9] 11-6 | 5-5 162508 ‘|e oa. ee 
28 DOTONtOM AS « «1.5284... tae 8-2 | 7-9 | 50 85-1 18-2 | 13 4-1} 11-7} 5-3 14-75 12-25 
29--Niagara Ralls:) 2:2!,..1).4.02 8-7 | 8-7 | 45-3 | 86-9 LOS4*| See 4-1 | 12-9 | 5-7 |14-50-14-75g] 9-00-10-00 
30—St. Catharines.............. 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-2 | 87-2 19237) LP3t) 423011223 1. 6:7 15-75g |10-00-13-75g 
$1-+Hamiltenifl......0:51...) 48 8:1] 8-1 | 45-3 | 87-2 18-8 | 10 4-5] 11-6] 5-2 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
32--Brantfordi?.../.5:)/...:.0.) 8-3 | 8-2 | 50-5 | 87-9 18-5 | 13 4-3 | 11-8 | 5-5 16-00g |10-50-13-25¢ 
29-=Galt SDR oo) teh 8:7 | 8-5 | 48-7 | 86-9 £920 )| (een 4-1} 12-3] 5-5 16-00 |10-50-13-50d 
S4—-Goelph = OF. . 40.82...) 8s $: 8-3 | 8-4 | 46-1 | 85-4 LEH see eG 4-2] 12-7} 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
30-+Kitcheners ...)..,44::.) ki 8:6 | 8-4 | 42-9 | 86-9 O23) ae oars 38-8 | 12-2 | 5-3 16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
36—Woodstock........ Mutt 8:4 | 8-4 | 48-8 | 85-7 HSiSd || eee 4-3 | 12-1} 5-5 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
37—Stratford...............005.. 8:7 | 8-6 | 48-4 | 86 St >|. 4 SS [6 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
Tondontit&... 240, ame 8:4 | 8-38 | 47-5 | 88-5 17 12-3 | 4 11-7 | 5-6 16-502 |10-50-14-50g 
39--St: Thomas.....c2!...) 01.0% 8-6] 8-6] 48-4 | 86-9 18-2 | 12-8 | 4-3 | 12-6 | 6 16-00g¢ |10-00-13 -50g 
40--Ghatham 2%...) 894. ...4, i 28 8-6} 8-4 | 46-2 | 85 1635) | eae BO tol QA fe Fed 16-00g¢ |10-00-12-50g 
ol—= Windsor, .. 4. Seas... 4 aes 8-3 |] 8-1] 42 83-5 18-9 | 15 4 11-8 | 5-4 16-00g |10-50-13 -00¢ 
€2--Sarnial & 4s. 1. aeSd, 1 kbs 8-8 | 8-7 | 46-2 | 89 TS . | See SSS §h|-0 548 16-50g |10-75-13-50d 
43-—O'wen Sound... {:)4.....265 8-4 | 8-2 | 53-6 | 87-9 AGMA | RAY, ALT OM 215) 9 | ge Seat 16-50 |10-00-12-00 
#4-—"North: Baye...) 0.25...4.0.4 8:9 | 8-9 | 55-2 | 87-8 10187 b| see 4-7] 14-1 |] 5-6 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
45—Shdburyeo38.... Mai... 1.821 8:7 | 8-4 | 48-8 | 83-8 19-7 | 15 3-8 | 13-8 | 5-9 17-75g |11-50-15-75g 
$6 Cobalt. HP Sl. 2 Bee 8:9 | 8-9 | 45-6 | 85 Gay | ae 5 13-3 6 19-00 13-50 
eS Timmins Re... bel. |). Peek 8:7 | 8-7 | 48-1 | 86-4 20-9 | 18 4-8] 138-7] 5-5 19-50 |13-00-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 8-6 | 8-5 | 43-9 | 84-1 20:5 | 16-3 | 4-2] 138-1] 5-3 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
d0-—ePort Arthor: bash. ot. tk 8-1 | 8-1 | 48-8 | 82-3 18-6 | 20 4-5 | 12-9] 5-3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
50—Fort William... 0.1. ...)08: 2% 8-4 | 8-3 | 43-7 | 83-1 20-1} 18 4-6] 12-3 | 5-2 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................ 9-1} 9-0] 45-0 | 81-7 18-9 | 14-5 | 4-0] 13-3 | 5-6 20-060 9-250 
Sl-sWinnipe@ au...) b-2h .. 18 9-1] 8-9 | 42-2 | 80-4 18-5 | 14 4.3 | 12-5 | 5-7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
b2-erandon fa...) bth... Fe G-1 9 47-7 | 82-9 19-27} To 38-7 | 14-1 D244) ae, 2 5-50-11-00h 
Saskatchewan (average)......_.. 9-4 | 9-4] 45-4 | 80-4 19-5 | 18-5a] 4-0 | 14-2] §-4]............ 8-675 
poteumring 8.2. | BALE... died 9-3 | 9-6] 46-4 | 81-1 19-1 | 15 Sou lPLos7 aD eOl | sek aks eae 5-50-13 -00h 
o4—=Prince Albert... 0.05... .. 06! 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-5 | 80-9 2054) | eee ASG Ie sA Ol 5 741 gk ae oS 9-00-10-00h 
do—paskatoonis.... 64) 4. te 9:3 | 9-5 | 47-3 | 80-8 LO t| ZORA SB eOM SS SOFT (he || te 5. oa 7:25-9-60h 
b0-— Moose Jawit.... 4.00.) G4 9-3 | 9-3 | 45-5 | 78-6 18-7 | 20 As it CA aif fDi Bt on. Be 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)....... 5-2 | 9-2 | 44-9 | 80-7 17-7 | 19-3a) 4-0 | 14-2 | 5-3 ]..02 2... 5-313 
67—-Medicine Bat. ...4.0)....,. 2 i 9-3 | 9-2] 41-8 | 80-6 SED || Oe 3-4} 14-1 5-2 g g 
$8—Drumbheller. ...).. 2). ..4 £52 9 9 44-5 | 82-4 175 | 23 4-5 | 15 ity |e eae. oe Pe cae 4-50- 5-50h 
o9-—HWidmontones.. . 1.2.88...) Ae 9-1] 9 46-3 | 78-4 18 15 4-1 | 13-5 | 5-2 g 5-25- 5-00h 
60—Calgary At Ee Se AR ee. 8-9 | 9-1] 45-5 |] 81-6 17-8 | 20 4-3 | 138-6] 5-4 g 6-75- 7-75h 
61—-Lethbridges....:.8.4).... % 9-6} 9-7 | 46-2 | 80-6 1923 |. See 3-9 | 14-8 | 5-3 g 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average) 8-6 | 8-5 | 44-7 | 81-5 19-1 | 24-4al 4-8 | 13-7] 5-6 |.....6020.0. 10-882 
62-—Femnies A08%.....£.8.8€. . 1 0-5 9 9-3 | 47-7 | 81 LES |. Re 4. Ge) A143 SIM ae8 Se et See ee, ee 
63—Nelson........ 8-9} 8-9 | 47-3 | 83-3 18-3 | 25 5D Wok 2B Bl il bid) pees an ee 9-75-11-50 
BA Trail fa 58.1 ABE. ot ee 8-7 | 8-8 | 48-6 | 81-7 19-3 | 25 528 Naas a) US-3 4) Cie See 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster..... 7-9 7°8 | 89-9 | 79-7 17-9 | 23 4-2 | 12-8 O04 Feed ae eee 10-50-12-00 
66—Vancouver):... £020.00... 005) 7:9] 8 41-9 | 78-9 19 18 Atha) Qed OS: ea eas. PE 10-50-12-00 
Se -Wiktoria gd: fh... ket. Rit 8-9 | §&-3 | 46-3 | 82-3 20-3 | 25 4 P28 1} ADB.) Rees es RR 10-00-12-25 
O3--Nahaimd 1d... 8e2h Ad 8-5 | 8-1] 46 81-8 19-4 | 28 5 bs 7 3) ha Ee as ee 9-80 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 45 83 20-7 | 25 5 15 OAT tl Tees ced ae 11-75-13 -00 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. ce. Caleu- 
lated price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. f. Higher prices for coal in bags. g. Natural 
gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at 


$30-$45, according t econdition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen: rent for 4- and 5-roomed 
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modern houses, $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. 
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of four and five rooms; modern $24-$28, semi- modern, $20-$24. 
* In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent “ar in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional mu- 
nicipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 





8. Delivered from mines. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
SSSs—eeeeeooooomomomamamaaarroooqoqoowowow>womaRoaoawwaoou9auauauouaumumm ee eeee””—-_§«§ § oO 





Commodities Com- May| May| May| May| May| May] May] May|April] May 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920] 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
SAlcommodities ere eee tee 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3/100-2] 93-4] 89-7] 66-7] 85-3] 73-7] 82-2] 88-5] 95-0] 95-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material—. . 5 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1)127-9/167-0! 86-2}102-6| 84-0] 85-3] 61-0] 88-7] 63-1] 72-9] 76-2] 83-4] 83-8 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1] 96-0} 97-8|108-4]102-6] 58-6] 76-8] 71-9] 76-6] 85-7] 99-5] 99-7 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products coool. 18 85 58-2)157-1/176-5)101-7}100-1] 91-8] 83-0] 68-9] 75-3] 66-4] 83-8] 88-21 92-0] 92-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ApOEL) Wa aise Gn. Lt 49 | 63-9) 89-1/154-4/106-3}100-2} 94-1] 89-7] 59-5] 78-9] 76-8] 87-1] 95-4]101-31101-8 
VY. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68 -9]156-9}168-4/104-6/100-4] 94-4] 91-4] 84-5/102-8] 96-9]102-4/111-4/115-4 115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products......... 18 | 98-4)141-9/135-5) 97-3] 97-6] 99-2] 80-6] 64-7] 85-9] 69-2] 76-5] 78-1] 78-4] 78-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Prodiictsstyn. sess ance 83 | 56-8) 82-3/112-2/107-0} 98-5] 92-3] 90-8] 83-2} 86-6] 84-7] 88-9! 95-9] 99-11100-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
LCE SY Lhe i heer aera 77 | 63-4)118-7/141-5]105-4) 99-7] 95-5] 93-5] 81-2] 82-2] 78-0] 85-5! 99-71104-2/102-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1} 96-9|100-4] 93-0] 91-3] 70-8] 79-2] 74-0] 82-3] 88-6] 95-1] 95-1 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DaCco MRM Ms 2N4 hs 126 | 61-8/119-0}150-8} 90-2) 99-6} 96-5} 98-1] 64-3] 80-0| 72-1] 77-9] 85-3] 96-2] 96-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2) 91-9/126-3/101-4/100-9] 90-7] 86-7] 75-1] 78-7] 75-2] 85-2] 90-8] 94-3] 94-2 
Il Prodticers’ Goodsitt.:)..2.. 402 | 67-7/133-3}164-8} 98-81100-3] 93-1] 87-1] 63-2} 87-3] 69-0] 78-7] 83-3] 87-7] 88-3 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 55-1) 81-9}108-6)104-1] 97-2) 94-9} 91-5] 84-9] 94-1] 94-9]100-31106-5|108-5 110-4 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 69-1/189-0)}171-0) 98-21101-6] 92-9} 86-6] 60-8] 86-5] 66-1] 76-3 80-7] 85-4] 85-8 
Building and Construction F 
Materials! tet £2 111 | 67-0/100-7)144-0/108-7} 99-7} 99-1} 92-9] 75-6] 98-0] 87-9] 94-3/107-5/114-4/114-4 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1/177-3] $5-8)100-9] 91-5] 85-2] 58-3] 84-6] 62-4] 73-3] 76-2] 80-5} 80-9 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
ACbielas,, Av ARs: 2 0 186 | 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2/101-7| 83-8] 82-5] 60-9} 83-8] 60-9] 70-6] 75-3] 80-8] 80-9 
BmAmimaliz28 2 25.6.8 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9} 96-51104-5| 99-1] 60-1] 78-3] 72-8] 79-1] 86-81 96-7] 96-7 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0}100-3} 93-0} 91-9] 51-2] 87-8! 65-1] 68-0 69-6} 79-5} 80-2 
Tee Marine p41200 BOS O8 he 16 65-9)111-7)114-1) 91-71100-2/103-6] 94-0] 58-7| 68-8] 68-7] 78-3 82-2}112-6)111-1 
LAH OrSstyes Ae actA 8 iy) 60-1] 89-7/151-3}106-8}100-2) 94-0} 89-5! 59-71 78-51 76-5] 86-8 95-0}100-8}101-3 
LVigeMineralili wen oe 08! Fe 203 67 -9/115-2}134-6]106-4} 98-9] 92-61 88-51 79-4] 89-5] 84-3] 89-7 95-9} 98-2] 98-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8)154-1] 94-7) 99-7} 93-0] 88-5] 56-0] 85-8] 66-5] 75-2! 80-9] 88-6 89-4 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-7/156-5/100-4) 99-8} 91-1} 88-9] 70-4] 80-1] 73-2] 80-5] 86-8] 91-9] 91-6 


t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figuresas follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries: annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


in 1941. The price of sirloin steak averaged 
34:7 cents at May 1, 34-2 cents at April 1, 
and 32-3 cents at May 1, 1941. Fresh loin of 
pork was 33-3 cents at the beginning of May 
33°2 cents one month earlier and 25-2 cents 
at May 1, 1941. Bacon at 43-3 cents was 
fractionally higher than for April as com- 
pared with an average price of 32-8 cents at 
May 1, 1941. 


The price of fresh eggs has averaged lower 
month by month since November, 1941. The 
price at May 1 was 35-3 cents per dozen as 


compared with 51-2 cents for November 1, 


1941, and 26-4 cents at May 1, 1941. Stocks 
in storage at May 1 were more than double 
those of the previous month or of May 1, 
1941, but were reported to be mostly for dis- 
tribution to egg drying plants. 


Production of creamery butter for the first 
four months of the year was about 10 per cent 
less than for the same period in 1941 while 
the production of cheese for the four months 
period in 1942 was more than three times 


that of the corresponding period of 1941. The 
price of creamery butter at May 1 averaged 
39:3 cents per pound as compared with 39-1 
cents the previous month and 34:9 cents 
at the beginning of May, 1941. In the same 
comparison the price of cheese averaged 35-9 
cents per pound, 36:5 cents and 24-4 cents 
respectively. By an order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board effective May 1, 1942, 
the ceiling prices on milk and dairy products 
were reorganized with a view to having a more 
equitable and balanced price structure. 
Onions advanced in the average from 6:9 
cents per pound at the beginning of April to 
7°2 at the beginning of May increases having 
been reported from nearly all localities. 
Potatoes at 40-9 cents for 15 pounds averaged 
slightly higher than one month ago as com- 
pared with an average price of 25-5 cents at 
the beginning of May, 1941. The price of 
bananas has advanced gradually during recent 
months. At May 1 the average was 13-1 cents 
per pound as compared with 11-1 cents at 
January 1, and 10:1 cents at May 1, 1941. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


‘Te following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost-of-living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
are included in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1941” issued as a supplement to 
the May issue of the Lasour Gazette. Since 
these monthly notes are all compiled from 
British and foreign sources, the information 
contained therein usually deals with condi- 
tions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazerre. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has fixed retail 
and wholesale prices of some articles and is 
controlling the entire trade in some commodi- 
ties, including importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1980—100, was 
159-6 for April, an increase of 0-5 per cent 
for the month and of 5-8 per cent over the 
April, 1941, level. As compared with March, 
prices of food and tobacco as a whole were 
1-2 per cent higher, due to the advance of 
3°5 per cent in the “other food and tobacco” 
group, the increase in this group was mainly 
due to the substantial increase on April 15 in 
the duty on tobacco, amounting to nearly 50 
per cent of the previous price. There was 
very little change in any of the other groups. 

Cost-or-Livine.—The index number of the 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 199 at April 1, a decline 
of 0-5 per cent for the month. Food prices 
were one per cent lower, the principal change 
being a reduction in the price of eggs under 
an Order of the Ministry of food. There 


were no changes in the index numbers for 
rent and clothing, and very slight increases 
in the fuel and light and sundries group. 


Newfoundland 


Cost-or-Livine.—For the first time index 
numbers of the cost-of-living at St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, appeared in “Prices in 
Canada and Other Countries, 1941” issued 
as a supplement to the May issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. This showed the available 
figures until the end of the year 1941. The 
index number, on the base October 1, 
1938=100, was: 131-4 at January 3, 1942; 
133-8 at February 7; 135-6 at March 7; 
136-8 at April 4; and 136°3 at May 2. 
Between October 1, 1938, and May 2, 1942, 
food prices had risen 55:9 per cent, fuel 
and light 41-1 per cent, clothing 30 per cent, 
sundries 15 per cent, while rent was un- 
changed, 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the ‘Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1926-1930=1,000, was 1,361 for January, a fall 
of 1-2 per cent for the month, due chiefly 
to the substantial decline in agricultural 
produce. 


United States 


WHo.esaLe Prices.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 98-7 for April, an increase of 1-1 
per cent for the month. This was due chiefly 
to the rise of about two per cent in the farm 
products, foods and hides and leather products 
groups. 


Cost-or-Livinc—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the base 
1985-1989=100, was 115-1 at April 15, an 
increase of 0-7 per cent for the month. 
Food rose 0-8 per cent, clothing 2-7 per cent, 
rent 0-2 per cent, housefurnishings 0-3 per 
cent, the miscellaneous group 0-5 per cent, 
while the fuel, electricity and ice group was 
0-3 per cent lower. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


(pee employment in Canada showed 

further improvement at the beginning of 
May, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 13,064 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 
workers and representing all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business. The working forces of these 
firms aggregated 1,674,665 persons, or 21,740 
more than in the preceding month. The index 
of employment, based on the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100, stood at 167-4, as 
compared with 165-2 at April 1, and 145-5 at 
the beginning of May last spring. The indexes 
for May 1 of recently preceding years are as 
follows: 1940, 114-3; 1939, 106-2; 19388, 107-4; 
1937, 106-3 and 1936, 99-5. 

The industrial expansion indicated at May 
1, 1942, was on a scale rather less-than-average, 
according to the experience of the period, 1921- 
1941; the index of employment, after correc- 
tion for seasonal influences, therefore slightly 
declined, falling from its all-time high of 175-0 
at April’ ito 173*7 at’ May'1. 

The general advance in employment at the 
beginning of May was accompanied by an 
increase in the payrolls disbursed. The em- 
ployees of the reporting firms in the manufac- 
turing, logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction, services and _ trade 
industries were pald the sum of $47,887,408 at 
May 1 for services rendered in the week 
preceding. This was a per capita average of 
$28.60. The weekly average reported at April 
1 had been $28.41. Including those in financial 
institutions, the men and women in recorded 
employment at May 1 numbered 1,738,018, 
whose earnings amounted to $49,795,070, an 
average of $28.65 per worker. The average pay 
envelope of those employed by the same 
establishments at April 1 had contained $28.47. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of June, 1942, the percentage of 
unemployment among trade union members 
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stood at 2-4 in contrast with percentages of 
3-3 at the beginning of May and 4-6 at the 
beginning of June, 1941. The percentage for 
June was based on returns compiled from 
2,208 local labour organizations with a total 
membership of 352,821. 


Report of Employment and Claims Of- 
fices.—Reports received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from Employment 
and Claims Offices during the month of May, 
1942, showed a moderate gain in placements 
over April, but a noticeable decrease from the 
corresponding month of 1941. All industrial 
divisions, except agriculture and logging, re- 
ported increases under the first comparison, but 
heavy reductions in services, construction and 
logging accounted for the loss under the 
second, although this was partly offset by an 
appreciable gain in manufacturing. Vacancies 
in May, 1942, numbered 52,759, applications 
56,475, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 34,200. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 116-7 at the beginning of June as 
compared with 116-1 for May; 110-5 for June, 
1941; 104-9 for June, 1910 and 100-8 for 
August, 1939, the last pre-war month. The 
advance at the beginning of June was due 
to price increases in the food group, chiefly 
meats, eggs and potatoes. The increase in 
the index between August, 1939, and June, 
1942, was 15-8 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 33°3 per cent between July, 1914, 
and May, 1917, the similar period during the 
last war. In wholesale prices the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number on the base 
of 1926 as 100 was 95-8 for June as compared 
with 95-2 for May; 90:0 for June, 1941; 81-6 
for June, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939. The 
increase in the index between August, 1939, 
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and June, 1942, was 32°5 per cent and between 
July 1914, and May, 1917, was 85-2 per cent. 


Business Statistics.—The table on page 755 
shows the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index of 
the physical volume of business which reflects 
activity in mining, manufacturing and con- 
struction, as well as in the distribution of 
goods was lower in May than in the preceding 
month a decrease having been indicated for 
the manufacturing group and for construction. 
Other principal groups advanced slightly. 

The general business index averaged 136-7 
for the first five months of 1942 as compared 
with 128-1 for the similar period of 1941, 
Reflecting this increase particularly is indus- 
tries engaged on war contracts, the general 
index of employment averaged 19-9 per cent 
higher for the first five months of 1942 than 
for the like period in 1941. The numbers 
employed in manufacturing plants recorded an 
advance of more than 28 per cent in the same 
comparison. 

Cumulative totals for the first five months 
of the current year as compared with the 
similar period of the preceding year show the 
output of electric power to be 18-2 per cent 
greater, steel production 35-9 per cent, and 
pig iron 57 per cent greater, cigarettes released 
22-4 per cent greater, boots and shoes 12-2 
per cent greater and newsprint 5 per cent 
greater. The value of retail sales averaged 
17-5 per cent greater and the number of cars 
of revenue freight 10-2 per cent. The value 
of construction contracts declined 32 per cent 
in the same comparison, the receipts of gold 
at the Mint 7-6 per cent, and the output of 
creamery butter 9-8 per cent. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—In June the number 
of strikes and lockouts recorded was 54, in- 
volving 16,069 workers and causing time loss 
of 41,232 man working days, as compared with 
32 disputes in May involving 6,904 workers 
with time loss of 18,047 days. In June most 
of the time loss was due to disputes involving 
boot and shoe workers at Quebec, P.Q., ship- 
yard workers at Vancouver, BC., distillery 
workers at Ville LaSalle (Montreal), P.Q., 
meat packers at Kitchener, Ont., steel workers 
at Trenton, N.S., and paper mill workers at 
Mont Rolland and St. Jerome, P.Q. Most of 
the other disputes were.of short duration and 
involved comparatively small numbers of 
workers. In May the only important disputes 
involved coal miners at Florence and Sydney 
Mines, N.S., meat packing workers at Kit- 
chener, Ont., steel workers at Trenton, NS., 
and bank clerks at Montreal P.Q. 

During June 1941, there were 32 disputes 
involving 7,547 workers and causing time loss 
of 39,284 days. The important disputes in- 
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volved hosiery workers at Toronto, Ont., elec- 
trical apparatus workers at Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ont., button factory workers at 
Kitchener, Ont., coal miners in Nova Scotia, 
loggers at Cowichan Lake, B.C., steel plant 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., and painters at 
Toronto, Ont. 

Of the 54 disputes during June of this year 
46 were terminated, 12 in favour of the em- 
ployer, 11 in favour of the workers, 18 were 
indefinite in result, 3 were partially successful 
and 2 were settled by compromise. Hight dis- 
putes, involving 4,920 workers, were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 


On July 10 the House of 
Commons passed Bill 5 
to provide for the rein- 
statement in civil employ- 
ment of persons discharged 
from service in His 
Majesty’s Forces. The Bill ~ 
was introduced by the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell on March 6 and 
was amended by the Special Committee on 
Canteen Funds. It applies to men and women 
on active service in the naval, military or 
air forces, to the Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 
Fire Fighters for Service in the United King- 
dom and to persons called out under the 
National Resources Mobilization Act. It also 
includes Canadian merchant seamen employed 
for at least six months on Canadian or foreign 
ships except ships of an enemy of the United 
Nations. Application for reinstatement must 
be made within three months after discharge 
in Canada or within four months after dis- 
charge overseas. 

(The provisions of the Bill originated in 
Order in Council P.C. 4758 of June 27, 1941. 
In announcing this Order in the House of 
Commons last year, the then Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, stated that 
at the next session of Parliament the Govern- 
ment would supplement the Order by legisla- 
tion. Both the Minister’s statement and the 
Order were given in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
July, 1941, page 803.) 


Reinstatement 
in civil em- 
ployment of 
persons dis- 
charged from 
active service 


Bill No. 64 (Vocational 


New provisions Training Co-ordination Act, 


for assisting 1942) which repeals the 
vocational Vocational Educational Act, 
training in 1981, received its third: 
Canada reading on June 13. The 


Bill makes provision for 
the Dominion Government conducting, in co- 
operation with the Provinces, any vocational 
training which is necessary for the war effort 
including training workers for war industries, 
tradesmen for the various branches of the 
Armed Forces and rehabilitation training for 
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persons discharged from the Armed Forces 
and approved for training by the Minister of 
Pensions and National Health. The cost of 
this training will be borne by the Dominion. 

The Bill also provides for the continuation 
of those projects formerly carried on under 
the Youth Training Act, 1939. Looking to- 
ward the post-war period, provision is made 
for training projects connected with the con- 
servation and development of the natural 


resources of the crown, and projects compris- 
ing forestry and mining and prospecting, etc. 
Another post-war measure is the provision of 
Dominion financial assistance to the provinces 
for vocational training on a basis equivalent to 
the secondary school level. 

All projects will be carried on under agree- 
ments with the Provincial Governments with 
the Dominion paying a maximum of 50 per 
cent of the costs. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONSZIN.CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 

















1942 1941 
May April June May April {4 
Employment Index............. (1) 167.4 165-2 152-9 145-5 141-3 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members)............... 3 3°3 4-5 4-6 5:5 6-6 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ (1) 95-2 95-0 90-0 88-8 86-6 
Cost of living index............. (2) 116-1 115-9 110-5 109-4 108-6 
Retail sales unadjusted index... . (2) 159-4 154-8 133-9 142-9 135°6 
Retail sales adjusted index... (®) (2) 149-1 155-7 134-3 134°5 135-1 
Wholesale sales........... ee 2 158-6 154-5 140-6 148-6 141-6 
Common stocks index........... (2) 62-0 61-1 64-0 63-9 65-8 
Preferred stocks index........... 2 95-4 94-5 96:8 96-3 97-9 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... (2) 99-+5 99-6 101-9 101-1 100-6 
Physical Volume of Business 
MOOK Pete RE Ok 6) (2) 131-8 140-4 137-1 134-2 130-7 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (2) 139-0 152-7 150-4 144-7 141-5 
Mineral production........... (2) 132-0 130-4 125-6 140-8 121-8 
Manufacturing)... 3.0 s.lese.: (2) 144-8 159-7 143-5 143-4 143-3 
BUOMASEUCTION. . 65.55 kwh os (2) 97-5 145-0 286-8 178-5 177-9 
Electric power............... (2) 146-1 144-3 123-3 129-1 126-1 
ADISGRIBUTION: - oe. s-++0)keekie: 2 119-0 118-5 112-9 114-9 110-9 
Trade employment.......... (2) [Maye tet susye renrmuelllepiolenerceeks ofa Slew «| Oca E eee. aot eat Oe 121-8 121-6 120-5 
BearIOAGINGS.. boy... ssn. ss. (2) 142-3 140-3 133-9 138-6 129-3 
Propucers’ Goops............ (2) 153-5 162-0 159-9 152-7 139-5 
ONSUMERS’ Goops........... (2) 110-5 119-8 114-8 115-9 113-5 
Mepeerearnry collocted....... $ |....sccccceccclee ents k we cn. 13,335,098 11,696,502 12,520,481 13, 243, 432 
Bank debits to individual oa 
BECOUN LSE EE Aas ky. . car = sda $ 3,790,963, 595] 3,733, 218,977] 4,240, 629,935] 3,265,871,770| 2,984,165, 460 
Bank notes in circulation... (8) § 488,500,829} 480,877,819] 384,219,083] 361,822,103] 364,896,139 
Bank deposits in savings...... 1,555,675, 615| 1,537,144, 724) 1,466,936, 129] 1,695,182, 121 1, 707,557,890 
Bat loans, commercial, etc.. $ 1,115,096, 158] 1, 155,818,008} 1, 191,085,437] 1,031,765,466] 1,012, 157,670 
ailway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CIS. ie 5 ee ee (2). 261,392 256, 673 255, 867 245, 526 233,151 
Canadian National Railways, 
EVE NUCS Mote. v.08 a eels Biers 29, 687,000 28,316,000 25, 642,000 26,721,000 24,649,000 
PE EARME OTNONGCS 5. cic hc te ee Bea) « «oar sede ae Ble Hach ete c ss. 18,594,913 16,373,067 16,452,831 15,422,154 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings......... JEG 21,522,075 20, 621,507 18,497,000 19,276,671 16,654, 790 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ 17, 288,515 17,065,360 14,427,960 15,094,852 13,505,625 
Steam railways, freight in 
HORSTANUISE, 3-5 56 SERS ee re (Re ee, Cea ere 4,439,013,000) 4,380,510,000} 4,386,613,000] 3,818,466, 805 
Building permits.............. 9,250,895 11,295,975 11, 668, 324 17,099,935 15,971,760 
Contracts awarded....... (10) $ 23,895, 000 22,512,100 85, 747, 500 40,875, 6C0 23,567,200 
Mineral production— 
ICSrOnVeR ck ke, tons 171,386 160, 408 125, 790 113, 624 103 ,326 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 272,247 264, 988 209, 622 206,110 200, 680 
BG ANIOVE. | ae soos seen cs tons 19,428 18,128 16, 463 15,117 16,161 
Ole! ik A oe ee Bee QUNGES|HEE.. Penta ate teeta Rese ae 420,795 453,987 449,185 439,556 
eae descihens. oxen oe tONS 1,299, 694 1,511,872 Leb C20 1,222,976 1,232,801 
Timber scaled in British 
SoMmpia eee LINGO, 122, bd. ft. 338 , 253,210 288 , 034, 268 355, 229,396 375,373, 644 341,124,112 
Flour production.............. Diissa| Sarat attas f-. 1,481,449 1,960,900 2,117,976 2,121,397 1,660,897 
ootwear production,........ pairs 2,816, 452 2,774, 128 2,781,325 2,843,157 2,691, 248 
Output of central electric sta- 
ESL ae w.h. 3,174, 764,000} 3,082, 740,000} 2,560,060,000} 2,805,394,000} 2,693,353, 000 
Sales of insurance............. S Sil [ARR Se ere AiR UOC aE, alm a 35, 678, 000 33,319,000 35,670,000 34,999,000 
ewsprint production.......... tons 251,831 277,740 273,700 284,770 279,996 
Betmosienred., cara: trucks, ote: |i \. . soshiecks diol dan aicvian abe ©. « [hOaan see 25, 753 26,585 27,584 











* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
1 Week ended June 25, 1942. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 
(6) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(°) Figures for four weeks ended June 27, 1942, and corresponding previous period. 


(0) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
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The Bill also sets up a Vocational Training 
Advisory Council to advise the Minister on 
the operation of the Act. 


A schedule of standards to 
Standards be put into effect in facili- 
adopted in ties and agencies providing 
welfare program for care of children of war 
for children workers was established at 
of war workers a meeting in Ottawa on 
July 7. 
Convened by Mrs. Rex Eaton, Director of 
the Women’s Division of National Selective 
Service, the meeting was attended by: 


_Mr. Paul Goulet, Associate Director, Na- 
tional Selective Service. 

Dr. Jean Gregoire, Deputy Minister of 
Social Welfare, Quebec. 

Mr. B. W. Heine, Department of Public 
Welfare, Ontario. 

Mr. J. W. Band, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Ontario. 

Dr. K. 8. Bernhardt, Acting Director, Insti- 
tute of Child Study, Toronto. 

Dr. George Davidson, Executive Director, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 

Miss Marion Harlow, Nutritions Services. 

Mr. N.S. Boyd, Man-power Records. 


Under provisional agreements between the 
Federal government and the governments of 
Ontario and Quebec, arrangements were made 
to provide for the children of mothers en- 
gaged in war industries, foster-home care, day- 
nursery care for pre-school-age children, and 
the care of school children outside school hours 
on Saturdays, and during vacations. 

The Ontario Government has approved the 
agreement, and Quebec has signified its in- 
tention of doing so. 

Mrs. Eaton stated that the scheme is to be 
commenced as soon as possible, although it 
might be a matter of weeks, but the necessary 
provincial advisory committees and the local 
committees will be established immediately. 
The Director of the Women’s Division also 
emphasized the importance of capable, in- 
terested workers, volunteering to staff the 
child-caring units, working under a minimum 
of two supervisors. 

The meeting decided that the field of 
child care being organized is mainly pro- 
fessional, and will necessitate care of skilled 
assistants, whether voluntary or professional. 

A director, paid and working full time in 
charge of each group of not less than 20 
children, and possibly not more than 50, will 
be required to have field nursery and child 
psychology training, while her assistant will 
need adequate nursery school training. 

It was considered that a minimum staff of 
five will be essential in a unit for super- 
vising rest, play, and work of children in day 


nurseries. Other standards considered were: 
health, nutrition, daily rest, plant and equip- 
ment, and records. 

It was -agreed that standards for central 
administration centres will be set up after 
experience has given local committees, pro- 
vincial advisory committees, and the federal 
government, a basis to appraise requirements. 

In provision for health care, there will be 
physical examinations of children before their 
admittance to units, emergency first aid, and 
provision for isolation before a child’s ill con- 
dition is medically checked. 

A nutritional program will be adopted by 
the centres, the children to receive two or 
three good meals a day, as required. The 
committee agreed that the minimum size for 
a plant should be three playrooms, the size 
of these depending on the number of children, 
with adequate washroom, kitchen, and cloak- 
room facilities, a staff room and fenced out- 
door playgrounds. 

Each nursery will have whatever play equip- 
ment is necessary for a suitable program of 
play and study, as well as cots so that children 
may rest at certain intervals during the day. 

The child-caring scheme was recognized as 
a rare opportunity for making behaviour 
records which could be of importance in 
future psychological work. 


Some 500 young men and 
women who have matricu- 
lated from secondary schools 
throughout the country will 
be aided in entering uni- 
versities this fall in certain 
engineering and__ science 
courses, according to a recent announcement 
by the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell. 

This plan is an extension of the Govern- 
ment’s present program of student aid, and in 
most provinces will be financed by equal con- 
tributions from the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. The proposal arises from the 
results of a survey of the requirements of the 
armed forces and war industry for technical 
personnel. 

Students thus aided in their first year will 
be required to take courses acceptable to the 
Director of National Selective Service. In the 
main the greatest need is for students to 
enter physics, mechanical, electrical and civil 
engineering. 

The selection of students will be made from 
those who have shown the best standing in 
mathematics and science subjects while at 
secondary schools. Aid will be given in 
accordance with the need of the individual as 
well as his academic record. 

Assistance will take the form of loans or 
grants, and students will be required to sign 


Extension of 
assistance to 
science students 
entering Cana- 
dian universities 
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an agreement that they will make their ser- 
vices available in the war effort as required 
in the capacity for which they have been 
trained. Committees will be established in 
each Province representing the Regional 
Director of War Emergency Training of the 
Department of Labour, the Director of Na- 
tional Selective Service, the Provincial De- 
partment of Education and the university 
where the students may attend either by 
choice or by direction. 

An effort will be made to contact top- 
yanking students through their examination 
records, but those who require aid, and who 
have taken a good standing to date, may 
apply direct to the Office of the Director of 
National Selective Service, Motor Building, 
Ottawa, if they are residents in the Province 
of Ontario. In Quebec they apply to the 
Provincial Secretary. Students living in other 
Provinces should apply to the Department 


of Education of their home Province in the 


first instance. This step has become necessary 
in order to maintain the necessary reserves of 
technical personnel in training for the require- 
ments of the armed forces and war industries. 


From several sources the 


Progress in necessity for labour-man- 


establishment agement co-operation in the 
of labour- increasing of war produc- 
management tion and in the promotion of 


improved industrial  rela- 
tions as an enduring factor 
in industry has been 


co-operation 
in Canadian 


oa emphasized. 

The first step in this direction was the 
establishment of Joint Production Committees 
in the aircraft industry. This action originat- 
ed in a recommendation, dated December 23, 
1941, from Aircraft Lodge No. 712 of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
addressed to Mr. Ralph Bell, Director-General 
of Aircraft Production, Department of 
Munitions and Supply, which stated: 

“Believing that nothing less than complete 
government-management-labour co-operation 
will suffice to bring about maximum produc- 
tion, Lodge 712 is ready to put every effort into 
bringing this about.” 

Following this recommendation, the first 
Joint Production Committee was set up in 
January, 1942, in Fairchild Aircraft Limited (of 
Canadian Vickers Ltd.) and Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltd. 

Then, at its 1942 convention in Toronto, 
following an address by Mr. Elliott M. Little, 
Director of National Selective Service, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association adopted 
the following resolution: 

_“Tn order that the constructive benefits being 
experienced through employer-employee co- 
cperation in many plants may be extended, it 
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is recommended that full co-operation between 
employers and employees be developed in the 
manner best suited to individual concerns so 
as to achieve maximum production and an 
allout effort to win the war.” 

To more clearly define and promote a 
program for better employer-employee rela- 
tions, a section is in process of organization in 
National Selective Service. The purpose of 
the section is to indicate the benefits of better 
relations, not only in terms of increased 
production for war purposes, but in the solution 
of future problems involving both labour and 
industry. Progress is already being made on 
the formation of management-labour produc- 
tion committees in several plants as one of the 
immediate problems of war production. 


Of the 169 cases in which 


Decisions of Findings and _ Directions 
National were delivered by the 
War Labour National War Labour Board 
Board to June 30, 1942, 96 had to 


do with wage increases, 20 
with cost of living bonuses and 53 were mis- 
cellaneous. Of the wage cases, 91 were 
granted in full or in part and 5 were refused. 
Of the cost of living bonus cases 19 were 
eranted and one was refused. Of the mis- 
cellaneous cases 46 were granted and 7 were 
refused. 

Of the cases dealt with, 118 applications 
originated with employers, 27 with employees 
and 24 were made jointly. 

An additional 22 cases were closed as not 
requiring a decision, and 7 cases were sent to 
Regional Boards as coming within their 
jurisdiction. 


Case Statistics to June 30, 1942 


Opened Closed Pending 
National Board... 236 198 38 
Pris. 50 RP Bye, 30 2 
Noisesreedss OR owls 218 211 7 
IN oe I eed ee as 161 1s 8 
QUGe Ben): Sc ihe «xis 1246 1164 82 
OU Ree eet ce 2126 2109 17 
Sasi? Bt 2s e ss 507 489 18 
Albasds : ther + acl? ss 438 398 40 
AY) Boe Ne ee eer 479 465 14 
Bi sCeahto. Jgpesl5) 738 682 56 
(hotial  SITar . ste 6181 5899 282 

The following Order in 

Order re Council (P.C. 6004) estab- 

control of lishing regulations respect- 

employment ing employment of persons 


engaged in loading and un- 
loading of ships was passed 
Okt tive, Le: 


Whereas the Minister of 
Labour reports that it is 
desirable in the interests of public safety and 
the protection of property that the employment 
of persons engaged in the loading and unloading 


of persons 
loading and 
unloading 
ships 
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of ships should be carefully controlled for the 
duration of the war and that no such provision 
has been made at certain ports; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and under the authority 
of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased 
to make the following regulations and they are 
hereby made and established accordingly. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The Minister of Labour shall have power 
to issue orders prescribing a system of 
work permits for the employment of persons 
in the loading and unloading of ships at 
any port he may designate and to make 
such arrangements as he deems necessary 
for the issuance and revocation of such 
permits. Such orders shall become effective 
upon publication in the Canada Gazette. 

2. The Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Director of National Selective Service 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
shall furnish such assistance as the Minister 
of Labour may require in the establishment 
and administration of any such system of 
work permits. 

3. The official designated by the Minister of 
Labour to supervise the establishment and 
administration of such system of work 
permits at any port shall, if practicable, 
arrange for the appointment of a joint 
committee representative of the employers 
and employees concerned to advise him 
about the establishment and administration 
of such system. 

4. Any person who contravenes or fails to 


made under authority of these regulations 
shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon 


a fine not exceeding $500 or to both such 
Imprisonment and such 


The retirement, on super- 


Retirement annuation, of Mr. Gerald 
of Gerald H. H... Brown Jas Assistant 
Brown as Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Assistant effective July 31, marks the 
Deputy official termination of a 
Minister of career spent in the service 
Labour of the Department of 


Labour for the past thirty- 
three years. 

As Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, he 
has been continuously in touch with labour 
problems in Canada under 14 successive min- 
isters of labour since 1909, and has assisted in 
the framing and administration of much of 
the labour and social legislation of the past 
three decades. As Canadian government dele- 
gate to the International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations, he has participated 
in the preparation of conventions relative to 
working conditions, social insurance, ete., 
which were adopted and in effect prior to the 
war, practically all over the world. 
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The administration of the Government’s fair 
wage policy was under Mr. Brown’s direction 
since its inception, and during the past two 
years he has been in charge, under the Minister 
of Labour, of the administration of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. Since the 
death last fall of M.S. Campbell, chief con- 
ciliation officer, he has had general oversight 
of the federal conciliation service for the pre- 
vention and settlement of labour disputes. 

In 1940 he was in charge of the drafting of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and during 
the first year of the war was responsible for 
the preparation of a number of orders in coun- 
cil in regard to labour matters. 

Mr. Brown’s work took him into all of the 
provinces of the Dominion and on numerous 
occasions he represented the government of 
Canada on official missions to the United 
States and to great Britain, France and Swit- 
zerland, with occasional visits to Germany and 
Italy. 

Prior to entering the Government service, 
Mr. Brown was correspondent for several 
Canadian, United States and British news- 
papers in the Parliamentary Press Gallery at 
Ottawa, and is a former president of that 
section of the Fourth Estate. 

He is also a former president of the Men's 
and Women’s Canadian Clubs of Canada and 
of the Ottawa Canadian Club, as well as of 
the Ottawa branch of the League of Nations 
Society. One of the founders in Canada of the 
Boy Scouts Association, he was its honorary 
Dominion secretary for many years. His in- 
terest in civic affairs found scope in the Civic 
Playgrounds Commission of which he was 
chairman for fourteen years. 


The appointment of M. M. 
Maclean of Ottawa, and 
prominent in Canadian La- 
bour organization, as Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour, 
effective from August 1, 
was announced on July 17 
by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour. 

This appointment, which was approved by 
the Civil Service Commission, brings into the 
national service at a critical time, an officer 
of proven experience and outstanding ability 
in the field of conciliation work and in the 
negotiation of labour agreements. 

The new chief of the Department’s Con- 
ciliation Service was born at Lansdowne, 
Pictou County, Nova Scotia, ‘in 1887. He 
entered the service of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way in 1903. He was one of the founders 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, and in 1908 became its first secretary- 
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treasurer. Resigning this office in 1913, he 
later was engaged in the newspaper business 
in Halifax. In 1917, he was invited to return 
to the position of secretary-treasurer of the 
Brotherhood, and in the same year was elected 
Editor and Manager of its official publication. 
He has been opposed for election to these 
offices only once in the thirty years during 
which he held these positions. 

As a labour editor he advocated the broaden- 
ing of his organization on a national basis, andi 
suggested editorially in the Canadian Railway 
Employees’ Monthly the formation of a na- 
tional centre for national and independent 
unions which culminated in the organization 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour in 
1927. He served on its Executive Committee 
for a number of years. Subsequently, in 
1940, he drafted the principles on which the 
international industrial unions and the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour unions agreed 
to amalgamate, and has since then been a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Congress. 

These practical contacts—dating to 1910 when 
he was Secretary of the General Grievance 
Committee of his Brotherhood on the old 
Intercolonial Railway—gave Mr. Maclean wide 
general experience in the negotiation of 
collective agreements and in conciliation work. 
He has represented his organization before 
numerous Boards of Conciliation, and for a 
number of years was a member of Canadian 
National Railway Employees’ Board of 
Adjustment No. 2. More recently he has repre- 
sented various Canadian Congress of Labour 
unions before Boards of Conciliation and Com- 
missions. 

In 1913 he married Edna Scriven of Halifax. 
Their family is decidedly an active service 
family. One son, Kenneth, who was a ser- 
geant-observer in the R.C.A.F., was killed in 
action overseas in September, 1941; another 
son, Murray, is also a sergeant-pilot in the 
R.C.A.F.; a third son, Murdock, is now 
a probationary Sub-Lieutenant with the 
R.C.N.V.R., while their only daughter was 
recently married to Lieutenant Jack Calcutt 
of the Armoured Tank Corps. 

As an indication of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer’s labour contacts, he was holding the 
following positions at the time of his appoint- 
ment: 

National Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees: and other 
Transport Workers; Editor and Manager of 
its official publication, The Canadian Rail- 
way Employees’ Monthly; Managing Direc- 
tor and Secretary-Treasurer, Mutual Press 
Limited, Ottawa; Executive Committee Mem- 
ber, Canadian Congress of Labour; representa- 
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tive of the Congress on the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory ‘Committee and_ the 
Minister of Labour’s Consultative Committee. 


Five applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of June and one 


board was established. Two 
applications, which did not meet the require- 
ments of the statute, were rejected. Five dis- 
putes were referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners for investigation and 
four reports were received from Commissioners 
during the month. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 761. 


“Prices in Canada and 
Supplement Other Countries, 1941” has 
on Prices been issued as a supplement 


to the June issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre. It deals 
with the movement in retail prices and the 
cost-of-living as well as with wholesale prices 
in Canada during 1941 and previous years. 
Statistics are also given showing the move- 
ment of prices in certain other countries 
throughout the world. 

A supplement “Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada” will be issued with a forthcoming 
number of the Larpour Gazertr. A_ table 
of index numbers for the period 1901-1941 
was given in the issue for May on pp. 
632-34. 


in Canada 


The Report on Labour 
Legislation in Canada which 
has been issued annually by 
the Department of Labour 
since 1915 will not be pub- 
lished this year. Legislation 
enacted in 1941 and 1942 will be included in 
one report to be issued early next year. 


Report on 
Labour 
Legislation 
in Canada 


Delegations from the 
United States, Canada and 
Mexico, as well as from all 
the Central and South 
American countries, are 
expected to be present at the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security in Santiago, 
Chile, in September, according to a recent 
announcement by Edward J. Phelan, acting 
director of the International Labour Office, 
which is in charge of the technical prepara- 
tions for the meeting. 

Chief purpose of the conference is the 
establishment of closer co-operation among the 
countries of this hemisphere in the field of 


Inter-American 
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social security. Among its immediate objectives 
is the solution of such pressing problems as 
ways to meet the current shortage of hospital 
equipment and pharmaceutical products for 
health institutions. 

Attending the conference will be a number 
of leading figures in the social security field, 
together with delegations from the participat- 
ing governments. 

“The war has forced every country to utilise 
to the utmost its manpower and material 
resources, and social security services have 
been called upon to make a supreme effort. to 
preserve and _ strengthen the health and 
productive capacity of the working population,” 
Mr. Phelan pointed out. 

“We expect the Santiago conference will 
furnish a unique opportunity to develop 
effective collaboration among the — social 
security institutions of the Western Hemis- 
phere and to set up a constructive program of 
action.” 

Canada will be represented by the Hon. W. 
F. A. Turgeon, Canadian Minister to Chile, 
and by M. J. Vechsler, Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner in Chile. 


The Government of 
Preventing India issued in March a 
strikes general order applicable to 
in India all industries requiring that 


two weeks’ notice be given 
of any intended strike or lock-out and declar- 
ing that if a dispute is referred to a Court of 
Inquiry or Board of Conciliation a strike or 
lock-out is illegal during the proceedings and 
for two months thereafter. 
The Order was issued under the authority of 
a Defence of India Rule which empowers the 
Central Government to issue general or special 
orders referring industrial disputes to concilia- 
tion or adjudication and also prohibiting 
strikes and lock-outs. The Trade Disputes Act 
of 1929 stipulated that, in the case of public 
utilities, fourteen days’ notice must be given 
before a strike or lock-out is begun. The Act 
also authorized the Central Government, in 
regard to railways and Government works and 
the local governments in regard to other 
undertakings, to issue orders requiring that 
industrial disputes be referred to Courts of 
Inquiry or Boards of Conciliation. 
Featuring the Conference 


Joint of the National Committee 
Production of the British Engineering 
Committees Union, held during the 
in British week of June 15, was the 
Engineering emphasis on production, as 
Industry— a result of which a ten- 
Employment point program was adopted. 
of Women (The Production Min- 

istries and the Ministry 


of Labour have regional representatives and 
the possibility of achieving greater co-ordina- 


tion of the activities of these various repre- 
sentatives has for some time been under 
consideration. In recent months the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure set up 
by the House of Commons and a special 
committee established under the chairmanship 
of Sir Walter Citrine made extensive recom- 
mendations on the matter.) 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union Com- 
mittee included in its ten points recommenda- 
tions that the Production Minister be given 
full power to operate a single plan for the 
control of industry, with the existing regional 
boards being given complete jurisdiction within 
their regions to organize and use productive 
resources and with joint production committees 
being organized in all factories. It was 
advocated that the union be accorded direct 
representation in all the stages, from the 
joint production committees through the 
regional boards to the central planning auth- 
ority. In the other points it was recommended 
that piece-work prices be safe-guarded, that 
arrangements regarding shopping time and 
nursery facilities be extended and that welfare 
and canteen arrangements be improved. 

The Committee also passed a number of 
resolutions relating to women workers. Union 
members were urged to give maximum assist- 
ance in training women both at the trade and 
in trade unionism, and to vote in favour of 
the admission of women to the union in a 
ballot which was then taking place. It was 
decided to approach employers for the estab- 
lishment of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work and for a reduction of the period 
during which women receive less than the 
men’s rate 





Course in Industrial Accident Prevention. 
The Extension Department of the University 
of Toronto has issued a volume containing the 
lectures given in the second course on In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention sponsored jointly 
by the University and the Toronto-York 
Division of the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations. The lectures were delivered be- 
tween November 10, 1941, and February 24, 
1942, by experts in the different branches of 
the subject and covered the following topics: 
industrial organization for accident prevention, 
safeguarding the working place, the influence 
of work conditions on health, personal pro- 
tection, the mechanics, function and implica- 
tion of compensation claim reporting, first aid 
and medical aid: clinics and rehabilitation, 
fire and its causes, the human factor in 
accidents, effect of poisonous substances in 
industry, workmen’s compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, the industrial physician’s part 
in the prevention and control of industrial 


accidents, and introducing the new man to the 
job. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


I the month of June five applications for 

the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department of Labour, 
as follows:— : 

1. From employees of the Allison Logging 
Company, Limited, the Kelley Logging Com- 
pany, Limited, J. R. Morgan, Limited, and 
Pacific Mills, Limited, Queen Charlotte Islands, 
B.C. The dispute, arising out of the em- 
ployees’ request for recognition of Local 1-71, 
International Woodworkers of America, as 
their collective bargaining agency and for a 
written collective agreement, was said to affect 
497 workers directly. 

2. From employees of the Anglo-Canadian 
Wire Rope Company, Limited, Lachine, leis 
members of Lodge 1288, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Approximately 100 em- 
ployes were said to be directly affected by 
the dispute, which has arisen out of their re- 
quest for a new collective agreement pro- 
viding for union recognition, wage adjustments 
and changes in the present system of holidays 
with pay. 

3. From employees of the Plessisville Foun- 
dry, Plessisville, P.Q., members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Foundry Employees 
of Plessisville. Approximately 275 employees 
were said to be directly affected by the 
dispute, which has arisen out of their request 
for union recognition and a collective agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
changes in hours of labour and working condi- 
tions. 

4. From employees of the Shipbuilding 
Division of the Pictou Foundry and Machine 
Company, Limited, Pictou, N.S., members of 
Local 565, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America. The dispute, arising out 
of the employees’ request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement in respect to 
wage rates and working conditions, was said 
to affect 450 workers directly and 1,100 in- 
directly. 

5. From “employees of the Mohawk Street 
Plant of Brantford Coach and Body, 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., members of Local 
397, United Automobile Workers of America. 
Approximately 375 employees were said to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which has 
arisen out of their request for union recogni- 
tion and a collective agreement. 


Board Established 


On June 5 a Board of Conciliation and 


Investigation was established to deal with a 
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dispute between the McLennan Foundry and 
Machine Works, Limited, Campbellton, N.B., 
and its employees, members of Local 1456, 
International Association of Machinists (La- 
BOUR GAZETTE, June, 1942, page 660). The 
personnel of the board is as follows: Mr. 
A. B. Lumsden, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. F. C. Sherwood, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. A, F. 
Bisson, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. All three reside in Campbellton. 


Applications Rejected 


An application was received in May, 1942. 
from the Wabash Railroad Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., US.A., for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute affecting engineers, fire- 
men, conductors and brakemen in the com- 
pany’s employ in Canada, members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Order of Railway Conductors 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(Lapour Gazerrn, June, 1942, page 660). The 
Minister of Labour has decided that the 
matters in question do not constitute a dis- 
pute within the meaning of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and that, in the 
circumstances, a board will not be established. 

An application was received in May, 1942, 
from employees of the Distillers Corporation, 
Limited, Ville La Salle, P.Q., members of the 
Federation of Commercial and Industrial Em- 
ployees (Lasour Gazerrr, June, 1942, page 
660). Having ascertained the nature of the 
products of the plant in question, the Minister 
of Labour decided that this dispute does not 
fall within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, as extended by Order in 
Council, P.C. 3495, as amended. In the cir- 
cumstances, the parties concerned were advised 
that a board could not be established. 


Disputes Referred to Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


On June 10 Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Dominion Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, B.C., was authorized, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate a dispute between the Dominion 
Bridge Company, Limited, and employees in 
its Ordnance Plant, Burnaby, B.C., members 
of Local 2655, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, in connection with which an appli- 
cation had been received in May, 1942, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
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and Investigation (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 
1942, page 660). 

On June 11 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour, Toronto, was authorized, as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate a dispute between Brunner Mond, 
Canada, Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 89, United 
Automobile Workers of America, in con- 
nection with which an application had been 
received in May, 1942, for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1942, page 660). 

On June 13 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour, Toronto, was authorized as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate the dismissal of certain employees 
of De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, allegedly on account of their mem- 
bership in the United Automobile Workers of 
America. The ‘Commissioner’s report, re- 
ceived on June 30, stated that ten employees 
had been discharged on June 4 and 5. It 
was the opinion of the Commissioner that the 
laying-off of nine of these employees had been 
warranted by production conditions, but that 
discrimination had been shown one employee 
on account of his activity on behalf of the 
union. The Commissioner recommended that 
this employee be reinstated at the same rate 
of pay, the reinstatement to be effective as 
of the date of his discharge, and an order to 
this effect was issued by the Minister of 
Labour. 

On June 18 Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour, Toronto, was authorized, as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate the alleged unjust dismissal of two 
employees of the Otis-Fensom Elevator Com- 
pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

On June 19 His Honour Judge I. W. Mac- 
aonell, Toronto, was appointed Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investi- 
gate a dispute between Dumarts, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 139, Packinghouse Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, in connection with which a 
strike had occurred on May 12 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1942, pages 672-673, and article 
entitled “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
during June, 1942” appearing elsewhere in this 
issue). 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


A report was received on June 6 from Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, on his investigation of 


a dispute between the Rolland Paper 
Company, Limited, St. Jerome and Mont 
Rolland, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Locals 454 and 455, International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, and Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (Lasour GazeTtr, May, 1942, page 
514). The Commissioner reported that, 
following conferences held by him with the 
interested parties, the employing company had 
undertaken to sign a union shop agreement 


effective for the duration of the war, 
the agreement to be submitted to the 
Quebec Regional War Labour Board for 


approval of the clauses affecting the remuner- 
ation of the employees concerned. 


A report was received on June 10 from Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, on his investigation of 
the dismissal of certain employees of Viau and 
Son, Limited, St. Jerome, P.Q., allegedly on 
account of their membership in the Intern- 
ational Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1942, 
page 661). The Commissioner reported that 
the employing company had stated that the 
employees in question had not been dismissed 
because of union membership but had been 
laid off because insufficient work was available 
to warrant their continued employment. The 
company gave an undertaking to the 
Commissioner, however, that these employees 
would be re-engaged as soon as_ sufficient 
work became available. 

A report was received on June 12 from Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dispute 
between the Burrard (Vancouver) Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its 
employees, members of Welders’ and Burners’ 
Unit No. 4, Amalgamated Building Workers of 
Canada (Lasour GazeTrTn, May, 1942, page 
513). The Commissioner reported that he bad 
been unable to effect a settlement of the 
dispute. Further steps were taken by the 
Minister of Labour with a view to bringing 
about a mutually satisfactory adiustment of 
the matters at issue, but at the end of the 
month a settlement had not been reached. 


Report of Manitoba Boafd 


The report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, set up under the Strikes and 
Lockouts Prevention Act of Manitoba, and 
dealing with a case of alleged dismissal for 
union activity and alleged refusal of an 
employer to bargain collectively, has been 
received from the Manitoba Minister of 
Labour, Hon. S. J. Farmer. The report is as 
follows: 
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In the matter of “The Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act” and a dispute between: 
Building Products Limited, hereinafter 
referred to as the Employer, and Building 
Products Workers’ Union of Canada, Local 
No. 1, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
hereinafter referred to as the Employees. 


An application was received from the 
employees for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation dealing with the following 
matters in dispute, viz: 

(1) Alleged dismissal of employee for union 

activities; 

(2) Refusal of the employer to engage in 

collective bargaining through the chosen 
representatives of the employees. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was set up under the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act, the personnel of which was as 


follows: Professor W. J. Waines, University of 
Manitoba, Chairman; Alderman Stanley H. 
Knowles, Employees’ representative; Mr. 
W. A. Johnston, K.C., Employer’s represent- 
ative. 

The Board reported on July 8, 1942, as 
follows: 


(1) That employees had not been dismissed 
for union activities, and had not been 
subjected to other discriminatory 
actions; : 

(2) That the parties had agreed to engage 
in collective bargaining and had signed 
an agreement by which the Employer 
“sorees to engage in collective bargaining 
with its Employees through their organi- 
zation or representative representing a 
majority of its Employees whether or 
not such representative be an employee 
of the Company”. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1942. 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for June, 1942, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 

















Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 

PUM rad 942 seen cies eos s 5 54 16,069 41,232 

ay O4QiY... ents 32 6,904 18,047 

une OATS. Face oe ext 32 7,547 39, 284 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition wichh 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
during June was considerably greater in num- 
ber than in May or in June a year ago and the 
number of workers involved was over twice 
as great, the time loss was only slightly larger 
than a year ago but substantially higher than 
in May. Many of the disputes in June this year 
and last year caused considerable time loss. 
The important disputes during June involved 
boot and shoe workers at Quebec, P.Q., ship- 
yard workers at Vancouver, BC., distillery 


workers at Ville LaSalle (Montreal), P.Q., 
meat packers at Kitchener, Ont., steel workers 
at Trenton, N.S., and paper mill workers at 
Mont Rolland and St. Jerome, P.Q. 


In May the more important disputes in- 
volved coal miners at Florence and Sydney 
Mines, N.S., meat packers at Kitchener, Ont., 
steel workers at Trenton, N.S., and bank clerks 
at Montreal, P.Q. 


In June, 1941, the principal disputes in- 
volved hosiery workers at Toronto, Ont., 
electrical apparatus workers at Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ont., button workers at Kitchener, 
Ont., coal miners in Nova Scotia (three strikes), 
loggers at Cowichan Lake, B.C., steel plant 
workers at Montreal, P.Q. (two strikes), and 
painters at Quebec, P.Q. 

Seven disputes, involving 516 workers, were 
carried over from May and 47 commenced 
during June. Of these 54 disputes 46 were 
terminated during the month. Twelve re- 
sulted in favour of the employer, 11 in 
favour of the workers, 18 were indefinite in 
result, three were partially successful and two 
were settled by compromises. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were eight 
strikes or lockouts reported as in progress, 
namely: shoe factory workers, three strikes, 
Quebec, P.Q., distillery workers, Ville LaSalle 
(Montreal), P.Q., machinists and blacksmiths, 
Vancouver, B.C., dyers, Toronto, Ont., welders, 
Vancouver, B.C., and steam laundry workers, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
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employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one dis- 
pute of this nature, namely: truck drivers 
and helpers, Toronto, Ont., October 7, 1941, 
to December 31, 1941. 

A minor dispute involving 18 asbestos miners 
at Thetford Mines, P.Q., for two and one-half 
hours on April 29, 1942, was not reported in 
time for inclusion in the Lasour Gazerre 
for June. The employees desired an increase 
in wages but resumed work pending a refer- 
ence to the National War Labour Board. 

A minor dispute involved four men in a 
boiler tube manufacturing establishment at 
Crowland, Ont., in a stoppage of work for two 
days, commencing May 25. The workers de- 
manded a production bonus on certain work. 
Work was resumed pending a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board. The bonus was 
approved. 

Particulars as to a strike of eight labourers 
in an abrasive manufacturing plant at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., on May 27 were not received in 
time to include it in the tabular statement. 
The men resumed work on May 29, the in- 
crease in wages in dispute being referred to 
the Regional War Labour Board. 

A minor dispute involved about 40 labourers 
in a foundry at Longue Point, P.Q., in a 
stoppage of work for fifteen minutes on June 
1 to obtain a ten per cent increase in wages. 
Work was resumed when it was decided to 
apply to the Regional War Labour Board for 
approval of the increase. 

A minor dispute involved 20 assemblers in 
a metal products plant at Toronto, Ont., in 
a stoppage of work for about two hours on 
June 12, as a result of changes in work, 
alleged to reduce earnings. Work was re- 
sumed without concessions. 

A minor dispute involved ten men in a 
scrap metal establishment at Winnipeg in a 
stoppage of work for one-half day on June 
15, until the employer obtained permission 
from the Regional War Labour Board for an 
increase in wages. 

A minor dispute involved ten truck drivers 
employed by a retail drug store at Montreal 
in a stoppage of work on June 26 to obtain 
an increase in wages. They were replaced 
within three hours, 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to June 


BEVERAGE PLANT Workers, Toronto, Ontr.— 
A number of employees variously reported as 
from 35 to 80, in one soft drink plant in 
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Toronto ceased work on May 23 in protest 
against a reduction in staff, alleging that it 
involved discrimination against union em- 
ployees, whereas the management stated that 
the reduction was made necessary owing to 
restrictions on the use of sugar. A deputation 
of employees then demanded reinstatement 
of the seven dismissed and recognition of 
the local of the Packing House Workers’ 
Organizing Committee but this was refused. 
Most of those on strike had returned to 
work gradually by the middle of June and the 
others were reported to have obtained work 
elsewhere. Eight men _ were charged with 
unlawful assembly on June 1 as a result of 
trying to induce an employee to cease work, 
threats being alleged. 


Meat Packing Workers, Kitcuenerr, On7— 
The employees had ceased work on May 11 in 
protest against the dismissal of two workers 
but reported for work the next morning, 
pending a meeting that afternoon. The 
plant, however, was closed, the employer 
stating that the stoppage had interrupted busi- 
ness and shipments of incoming livestock. 
The union to which the strikers belonged, the 
Packing House Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, alleged they were locked out. Later 
the management notified a number of em- 
ployees to resume operations and by May 26 
122 workers were reported to be back at 
work, with 173 still out. Following a distur- 
bance on June 2, when a number of men 
interfered with workers entering the plant, 
nine were charged with assault and intimida- 
tion. On June 18 as a result of conciliation 
by the Honourable Peter Heenan, Ontario 
Minister of Labour, and the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, work was resumed, the dis- 
pute being referred to His Honour, Judge 
I. M. Macdonell of Toronto, to report and 
make recommendations. The 150 workers still 
out were to be taken back as required, no 
new employees to be engaged. 


Paper Mitt Workers, Mont Roiianp AND 
St. Jerome, P.Q—As stated in the Lasour 
Gazerrr, for June the strike at Mt. Rolland 
on May 30, owing to a dispute as to overtime 
work and a demand for union recognition, 
was followed by a sympathetic strike of em- 
ployees of the same company at St. Jerome on 
June 1. Both disputes were referred to an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner and 
it was arranged that the Company would sign 
union agreements. Work was resumed on 
June 5 in both plants. 


STEEL Factory Lasourers, Winpsor, Ontr.— 
A number of labourers in one department 
ceased work on May 30, an increase in wages 
having been refused pending a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board. It was reported 
that the men intended to obtain work else- 
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where but seven returned after a week and the 
others later, the wage increase being granted. 

Riveters, Soret, PQ —A number of 
riveters in one shipyard ‘stopped work for 
a short period on May 30 to discuss an in- 
crease in wages. A reclassification of positions 
resulted in increases for many of them. Six 
workers, however, quit but returned on June 
4 after which they were given increases in 
accordance with the schedule. 


Disputes Commencing During June 


Loacers, Mrenzigs Bay, B:C —The employees 
had sought an agreement between the manage- 
ment and a committee of employees and the 
payment of a cost-of-living bonus. An appli- 
cation was made to the British Columbia 
Department of Labour for a Conciliation Com- 
missioner under the British Columbia Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The 
Commissioner appointed and the Secretary 
Registrar under the Act conferred with the 
parties, and the management, having ques- 
tioned the status of the committee, a meet- 
ing of the employees was held to take a 
ballot. In the meantime the secretary of 
the committee had been dismissed for mak- 
ing a statement as to the bonus. A dis- 
pute arose as to the eligibility of those to 
vote and as to the matters in dispute and a 
ballot was not taken. The workers decided 
on a two day strike in protest and in favour 
of organization in a local of the International 
Woodworkers of America. The management 
closed the camp but re-opened it on June 
11, when 90 resumed work. In the mean- 
time the others had left to obtain work else- 
where. 

Sart Miners, Maracasu, N.S.—Employees 
ceased work on June 10 to obtain an in- 
crease in the wage scale, a_ cost-of-living 
bonus and time and one-half rates for over- 
time work. As a result of conciliation by 
a representative of the Department of 
Labour work was resumed after three days, 
the dispute being referred to the National 
War Labour Board. The Board approved a 
cost-of-living bonus of $1.53 per week and the 
overtime rates but not an increase in basic 
rates. 


Assestos Miners, East Broucuton, P.Q. 
—Employees ceased work on June 19, for the 
payment of the cost-of-living bonus to all em- 
ployees and because attempts to obtain an 
agreement with the National Catholic Union 
of Asbestos Workers had not been successful. 
A Board, under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, had been applied for on May 
25, when conciliation of the Department of 
Labour had not resulted in a settlement. The 
National War Labour Board had approved 
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the payment of a cost-of-living bonus but it 
was not paid to about 20 baggers, a question 
being raised as to whether they were employees 
of the company or of certain jobbers. Work 
was resumed on June 22, the dispute as to 
the bonus being referred to the National War 
Labour Board and that as to union recognition 
for further conciliation. 


FLour AND Freep Mitt Workers, Gopericu, 
Ont.—A number of employees in the feed 
department ceased work on June 19, against 
the transfer of workers from the flour depart- 
ment, reducing the hours to be worked. Work 
was resumed on June 26, their demands not 
being granted, 


DistTrutery Workers, VILLE LASALLE, P.Q. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on June 27 to obtain an increase in 
wages. An application had been made for a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act by the Federation of Commercial 
and Industrial Employees on May 23 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, June, 1942, p. 660). As in this in- 
dustry a Board can be established only on 
joint application from both parties and as the 
dispute was chiefly with reference to wages 
the applicants were advised to apply to the 
Quebec Regional War Labour Board. The 
Board did not approve of an increase as the 
wage scale was as high as any in the industry 
in the Montreal district. At the end of the 
month the strike was unterminated. 


SHor Facrory Workers, Quxrsec, P.Q— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on June 22 to obtain the payment of a cost- 
of-lving bonus claimed to be due _ since 
February. On June 23 another establishment 
became involved and on June 25 fourteen 
others, the workers on strike numbering 
approximately 3,000. The manufacturers con- 
tended that they could not pay a bonus owing 
to the price ceiling and a reduction in the 
subsidy from the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. As a result of conciliation by repre- 
sentatives of the Quebec Department of La- 
bour and the Regional War Labour Board 
work was resumed on July 3, pending a 
decision as to the bonus by the Regional War 
Labour Board. 


Corton Factory WorkKeERS, GRANBY, P.Q.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on June 8, a request for wage increases not 
having been granted. As a result of con- 
ciliation by representatives of the Quebec 
Department of Labour work was resumed on 
June 11, it having been arranged that if 
production was increased the management 
would apply to the Regional War Labcur 
Board for approval of certain adjustments. It 
was stated that under Ordinance No. 8 under 
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the Quebec Minimum Wage Act rates in 
the plant had been increased 22 per cent in 
January, 1941, that an application to the Board 
for a cost-of-living bonus had not been 
approved in view of the increase, also that 
production had fallen and should be increased 
to normal. 


Dyers, Toronto, Ont—A number of em- 
ployees in one textile dyeing establishment 
ceased work on June 9, their demand for 
recognition of Local No. 1 of the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee not having 
been granted. The management has recognized 
a shop committee but refused to negotiate an 
agreement with the union until most of the 
other employers in the industry would do so. 
An application for a wage increase had been 
made to the Regional War Labour Board, 
which approved the existing scale. The work 
was carried on by re-arranging the staff. At 
the end of June twelve men were reported to 
have returned to work. The other 59 were 
reported to be still on strike. 


Paper Bac Workers, East Ancus, P.Q—A 
number of girls ceased work on June 1 to 
obtain an increase in wages. A representative 
of the Regional War Labour Board was con- 
sulted, the management agreed to apply to the 
Board for a revision of the wage scale and 
work was resumed next day. These girls had 
not worked on the previous Saturday, not a 
regular work day, when employees were given 
an opportunity of making up time lost on a 
legal holiday. On June 18 most of the em- 
ployees ceased work demanding recognition 
of their local of the National Catholic Unions, 
for the dismissal of a supervisor and for a 
wage increase, also for improved working con- 
ditions. A conciliation officer of the Quebec 
Department of Labour dealt with the dispute 
and it was agreed that the management would 
deal with a committee of employees as to 
working conditions, would discharge the super- 
visor complained of and seek an increase in 
wages from the Regional War Labour Board. 
An increase of four cents per hour was secured. 


AUTOMOBILE Facrory Workers, WINpsoRr, 
Ont—A number of employees ceased work 
for twenty minutes on June 2 when it was 
reported that wage rates of some men were 
reduced and that the decrease would apply to 
others. The United Automobile Workers of 
America, which has an agreement with the 
Company, stated that the reported decrease 
was a misunderstanding in applying a reclassi- 
fication of work and a new wage scale and 
would be dealt with under the terms of the 
agreement, to be arbitrated, if not settled by 
negotiations. 

SreeL Facrory Workers, Trenton, NS.— 
Employees in two steel manufacturing plants, 





a car plant and a wheel foundry ceased work 
on the afternoon of June 2 and the morning 
of June 3, being not satisfied with wage in- 
creases approved by the Regional War Labour 
Board. The officials of the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee (United Steel Workers 
of America) induced the strikers to resume 
work on the next shift as an appeal for recon- 
sideration could be made to the Board. In one 
of the steel plants 400 employees in one depart- 
ment ceased work on June 17 for increases in 
piece rates, although the management and the 
union officials were negotiating on the scale. 
They were advised by a representative of the 
Department of Labour and the union officers 
to resume work but did not do so until 
June 22. 


PLUMBERS, ELECTRICIANS, ETC., QUEBEC, P.Q— 
A number of plumbers, steamfitters, welders 
and helpers ceased work on June 8 to obtain 
increases In wages and on June 9 electricians 
and helpers also ceased work, while plumbers 
on another job ceased work also on June 9. 
The increases sought were from 65 to 85 cents 
per hour for plumbers, steamfitters and elec- 
tricians, from 75 cents to $1 for welders and 
from 45 to 58 cents for labourers. After 
meeting with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Regional War Labour 
Board work was resumed on June 11. Later 
the Board approved of increases to the fol- 
lowing rates: plumbers, steamfitters and elec- 
tircians 75 cents, welders 90 cents and helpers 
50 cents. 


SHIPYARD WELDERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.—On 
June 12 a number of welders and burners in 
one shipyard, members of the Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada, ceased work fol- 
lowing the dismissal of several of their num- 
ber. The management had signed a closed 
shop agreement with the Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders of Canada on March 16. 
Welders claimed that a large percentage of 
those working belonged to the welders’ unit 
of the former union and on April 1 applied 
for a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The dispute was referred 
to the western representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Vancouver as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner but a settle- 
ment was not effected. On June 16 the strik- 
ing welders returned to work but were refused 
unless they joined the boilermakers’ union. 
This was claimed to be a lockout. A number 
of the welders on strike, however, joined the 
boilermakers’ union and were re-engaged. Ap- 
proximately one hundred of the others were 
replaced. At the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated. 


A number of welders, members of the same 
union, working in a North Vancouver yard, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1942* 


SS_.Ooooo——SS 
Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ———————_———] inman Particularst 
and locality Establish-} working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1942 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Beverage plant workers, 1 30 400 |Commenced May 23, 1942; against dismissal 
Toronto, Ont. of certain workers; terminated June, 15; 


return of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 
Animal Products— 
Meat packing workers, 1 173 2,700 |Commenced May 11, 1942; against dismissal 
Kitchener, Ont. of two workers; teminated June 18; con- 
ciliation (provincial) and reference to 
Disputes Inquiry Commission; indefinite. 
Pulp and Paper— 
Paper mill workers, 1 250 1,000 |Commenced May 30, 1942; for union recogni- 
Mont Rolland, P.Q. tion and re overtime; terminated June 4; 
conciliation (federal) union agreement to 
be signed; in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 


Foundry workers, 1 40 80 |Commenced May 22, 1942; for increased 

Hamilton, Ont. wages; terminated May 24; return of work- 
ers; In favour of employer. 

Steel factory workers, | 11 66 |Commenced May 30, 1942: for increased 

Windsor, Ont. wages; terminated June 6; return of workers 


pending decision of Regional War Labour 
Board; in favour of workers. 


ConsTRUCTION— 

Building and Structures— 

Plumbers and steam- 1 6 6 |Commenced May 29, 1942; refusal to work 

fitters, Kitchener, Ont. with non-union workers; terminated June 1; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Shipbuilding— 

Rivetters, Sorel, P.Q. 1 ued 24 |Commenced May 30, 1942; for increased 
wages; terminated June 4; return of workers; 
in favour of workers. 

(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1942 
Loccine— 

Loggers, Menzies Bay, B.C. 1 291 482 |Commenced June 9; for argeement with em- 
ployees’ committee and re cost of living 
bonus; terminated June 11; conciliation 
(provincial); partial return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 

MInNING— 

Salt miners, Malagash, | 108 216 [Commenced June 10; for increased wages, 

N.S. cost of living bonus and overtime rates; 
terminated June 11; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending reference to the 
National War Labour Board; partially 
successful. 

Asbestos miners, East 1 123 246 |Commenced June 19; re cost of living bonus 

Broughton, P.Q. and union recognition; terminated June 20: 
conciliation (federal); work resumed pend- 
ing reference of bonus to the National War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Little Bras 1 50 150 |Commenced June 22; against employment of 

d’Or, N.S. a new overman; terminated June 25; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 

Flour and feed mill work- 1 14 73 |Commenced June 19; re change in working 

ers, Goderich, Ont. conditions; terminated June 25; return of 


workers; in favour of employer. 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Distillery workers, 1 700 3,500 |Commenced June 27; for increased wages 
Ville LaSalle, P.Q. unterminated. 
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Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation a in man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1942—Continued 


Jury, 1942. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Boots and Shoes— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 225 1,500 |Commenced June 22; re cost of living bonus 
Quebec, P.Q. unterminated. 
Shoe factory workers, 1 125 700 |Commenced June 23; re cost of living bonus; 
Quebec, P.Q. unterminated. 
Shoe factory workers, 14 2,600 11,000 |Commenced June 25; re cost of living bonus; 
Quebec, P.Q. unterminated. 
Teztiles and Clothing— 
Canvas factory workers, 1 56 20 |Commenced June 3; against wage deductions 
Montreal, P.Q. for rejected goods; terminated June 3; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending a week’s trial; compromise. 
Woollen mill workers, 1 52 104 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages; 
Oxford, N.S. terminated June 9; return of workers pend- 
ing reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 56 112 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages; 
Granby, P terminated June 10; conciliation (provin- 
cial; return of workers pending reference 
to Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 30 60 |Commenced June 12; for increased wages; 
Welland, Ont. terminated June 13; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Dyers, Toronto, Ont. 1 71 1,300 |Commenced June 9; for union recognition; 
unterminated. 
Men’s clothing workers, 1 42 375 |Commenced June 15; for union recognition; 
Joliette, P.Q. terminated June 24; negotiations; return 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Pulp and Paper— 
Paper mill workers, 1 416 1,664 |Commenced June 1; in sympathy with strik- 
St. Jerome, P.Q. ers at Mont Rolland (May); terminated 
June 4; conciliation (federal); union agree- 
ment to be signed; in favour of workers. 
Paper bag workers, 1 23 23 |Commenced June 1; for increased wages; 
East Angus, P.Q. terminated June 1: conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending reference to 
Regional War Labour Board; in favour of 
workers. 
Paper bag workers, 1 55 65 |Commenced June 18; for union recognition, 
East Angus, P.Q. wage increases and dismissal of supervisor; 
terminated June 19; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
P7 oducts— 
Saw mill workers, 1 95 285 |Commenced June 10; for increased wages; 
Rimouski, P.Q. terminated June 13; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
Metal Products— 
Automobile factory 1 600 25 |Commenced June 2; misunderstanding as to 
workers, Windsor, Ont. wage scale adjustment; terminated June 2; 
return of workers; indefinite. 
Steel factory workers, 4 2,330 3,000 |Commenced June 2-3; for greater increase in 


Trenton, N.S. 


wages; terminated June 3; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
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(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Frodu ts—Con. 
Metal factory workers, 1 110 110 |Commenced June 15; for wage increase; ter- 
Crowland, Ont. minated June 15; conciliation (provincial; 
return of workers pending reference to 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 





Foundry labourers, il 20 60 |Commenced June 16; for increased wages; ter- 

Sherbrooke, P.Q. minated June 19; conciliation (provincial); 
in favour of employer. 

Machinists, etc., Galt, 1 96 96 |Commenced June 17; against anticipated 

Ont. change in management; terminated June 


17; return of workers; indefinite. 








Steel factory workers, 1 49 154 |Commenced June 17; for increased piece rates; 
Trenton, N.S. terminated June 22; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending negotiations; 

indefinite. 

Machinists, Lachine, P.Q. 1 20 20 |Commenced June 29; for week’s holiday with 
pay; terminated June 29; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Non-Metallic Minerals— ‘ 
Asbestos factory workers, 1 110 150 |Commenced June 23; for union recognition and 
Lennoxville, P.Q. increased wages; terminated June 24; con- 
ciliation (federal); work resumed pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Stone yard labourers, 1 10 30 |Commenced June 26; for wage increase; 

Quebec, P.Q. terminated June 30; negotiations; five cent 
increase subject to approval of Regional 
War Labour Board; indefinite. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 

Plumbers, steam fitters, 1 100 133 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages; 
etc., Quebec, P.Q. terminated June 10; conciliation (federal 
and provincial); return of workers pending 
reference to Regional War Labour Board; 

partially successful. 

Electricians, helpers, etc., 1 60 104 |Commenced June 9; for increased wages; 

Quebec, P.Q. terminated June 10; conciliation (federal 
and provincial); return of workers pending 
reference to Regional War Labour Eoard; 
partially successful. 

Plumbers’ labourers, 1 6 12 |Commenced June 11; for increased wages; 

Ottawa, Ont. terminated June 13; replacement and return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 

Shipbuilding— 

Rivet, heaters, 1 28 84 |Commenced June 3; for increased wazes; 

Montreal, P.Q. terminated June 6; conciliation (federal); 

: return of workers pending application to 
National War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Welders, Vancouver, B.C. 1 240 2,500 |Commenced June 12; in protest against 
closed shop agreement; unterminated. 

Shipyard workers, 1 1,700 500 |Commenced June 15; re resignation of a fore- 

Vancouver, B.C. man; terminated June 15; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 

_Passer boys, Montreal, 1 (a) 50 75 |Commenced June 15; for increased wages; 

PQ» terminated June 17; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending investigation; 





indefinite. 
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(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1942—Concluded 


CONSTRUCTION—Con. 
Shipbuilding—Con. 


Welders, North Vancou- 1 200 300 |Commenced June 16; against closed shop 
ver, B.C. agreement; terminated June 18; negotia- 
tions; return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 
Rivet heaters, Montreal, 1 28 28 |Commenced June 17; in sympathy with 
EQ passer boys’ strike June 15; terminated June 
17; conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending investigation; indefinite. 
Boilermakers, ironwork- 1 2,000 1,000 |Commenced June 18; for enforcement of 
ers, etc., North Vancou- closed shop agreement; terminated June 18; 
verb: conciliation (federal); in favour of workers. 
Boilermakers, ironwork- 1 1,000 60 [Commenced June 18; for enforcement of 


ers, etc., Vancouver, closed shop agreement; terminated June 18; 
BAG, negotiations; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


Machinists and black- 3 $00 5,800 |Commenced June 23; in protest against seven- 
ee Vancouver, _ day week; unterminated.(c) 

Pipe fitters, Vancouver, 1 400 50 |Commenced June 24; in sympathy with strike 

against seven-day week; terminated June 
24; return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 

Shipyard workers, 1 (b) 140 210 |Commenced June 29; against suspension of 
Lauzon, P.Q. two workers; terminated June 30; negotia- 

tions; in favour of workers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Telegraph and Telephone— 

Telegraph line mainte- 1 40 125 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages; 
nance workers, terminated June 12; return of workers and 
Montreal, P.Q. replacement; in favour of employer. 

TRADE— 
Scrap metal workers, 1 we 22 |Commenced June 4; for increased wages; 
Winnipeg, Man. terminated June 4; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending reference to 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
SER VICE— 
Custom and Repair— 

Dyers, Toronto, Ont. 1 10 15 [Commenced June 12; for increased wages; 
terminated June 15; negotiations; return of 
workers pending reference to Regional 
War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Business and Personal— 

Window cleaners, 1 100 200 |Commenced June 3; for new agreement with 
Montreal, P.Q. increased wages; terminated June 4; nego- 

tiations; in fabour of workers. 

Steam laundry workers, 1 59 118 |Commenced June 29; for union recognition and 
Moose Jaw, Sask. agreement; unterminated. 








* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 194 indirectly affected. (b) 950 indirectly affected. (c) Resumed work for half a day June 24. 
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where there was a closed shop agreement with 
the boilermakers’ union, ceased work on June 
16, apparently in sympathy with the others, 
but returned to work on June 17. 


BorERMAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS, ETC., 
NortH VANcoUVER AND VANCOUVER, B.C.—As 
a result of the two strikes outlined above the 
boilermakers, etc., ceased work on June 18 in 
both yards demanding the enforcement of the 
agreement. Work was resumed after a few 
hours in one yard and after half an hour in the 
other, when the management agreed to carry 
out the terms of the agreement. 

MACHINISTS AND BuacksMiTHS, NortH VAN- 
COUVER AND VANcouveR, B.C.—The machinists 
and blacksmiths ceased work in three ship- 
yards on June 23 when notified that they were 
to take a week day off and work on Sunday 
in accordance with the provisions of an Order 
in Council of May 1 (P.C. 3636) to provide 
for seven day continuous work in shipyards 
in British Columbia. This plan had been ac- 
cepted by nine of the eleven unions in the 
yard and these were reported to have made 
amendments to their agreements accordingly 
(Lasour Gazerts, May, 1942, p. 555 and June, 
p. 677). The machinists and blacksmiths con- 
tinued to work under their agreements with 
overtime rates of pay for any work called on 
to be done at night, on Saturday afternoon or 
Sunday, until the strike on June 23. They 
resumed work on June 24 for the morning but 


ceased at noon. A delegation of represent- 
atives of various unions conferred with the 
Minister of Labour at Ottawa from June 26 
to June 30 and presented a plan modifying 
the provisions. Following the return of the 
delegation the shipyard workers in Vancouver 
resumed work on July 4 to give the seven day 
work system a trial for a month. 

The pipe fitters in one shipyard ceased work 
on June 24 for one hour in sympathy with 
the machinists and blacksmiths. 

On June 25 an Order in Council was passed 
amplifying the provisions of P.C. 3636 and 
providing penalties for failure of employers or 
workers to comply with its terms. On June 
30 an amendment was passed providing that 
this order should come into force on a date 
to be prescribed by the Minister of Labour. 
These orders are given elsewhere in this issue. 


Srram Launpry Workers, Moose Jaw, 
SaskK—LEmployees in one establishment ceased 
work on June 29 to obtain a union agreement 
with some changes in wages and working con- 
ditions. The employer had proposed’ an agree- 
ment with a committee of employees as an- 
other union had members in the plant. The 
provincial Department of Labour conciliated. 
The other union agreed to withdraw and on 
July 2 work was resumed in the evening, the 
employer having agreed to sign an agreement, 
subject to the approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board regarding the wage scale. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries, 
1941”. The latter included a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concern- 
ed. Information as to particular disputes is 
taken for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 


details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerre, August, 
1940, page 760. 

A statistical review of strikes and lockouts 
in 1941 was published in the Munistry of 
Labour Gazette for May, showing 1,251 dis- 
putes beginning in the year. The number of 
workers involved in all disputes in progress 
during the year was 361,500 and the time loss 
1,079,000 working days. Of the 1,251 dis- 
putes beginning in the year, 749 were over 
wage questions, 55 over hours of labour, 188 
over the employment of particular classes of 
persons, 212 over other working arrangements, 
rules or discipline, 33 over trade unionism, 9 
due to sympathetic action and 5 on other 
questions. 

The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 83 and 5 were still in progress from the © 
previous month, making a total of 88 disputes 
in progress during the month; 33,800 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress 
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during the month and the time loss was 63,000 
working days. 

Of the 83 disputes beginning in April, 19 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
2 over other wage questions; 4 over working 
hours; 7 over questions as to the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 28 over other 
questions as to working arrangements; two 
over questions of trade union principle, and 
two were sympathetic disputes. Final settle- 
ments were reached in 68 disputes, of which 
10 were settled in favour of workers, 37 in 
favour of employers and 21 resulted in com- 
promises; in 14 other disputes work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 


In the strikes of coal miners at various 
mines throughout the country in May about 
half were reported “to have resumed work 
by May 25. Subsequently it has been reported 
that others had returned to work while still 
others had gone on strike, approximately 20,000 
being involved at the end of May. Toward 
the end of June it was expected that a recom- 
mendation for wage increases following an in- 
vestigation would be accepted. 


Australia 


A number of coal mining strikes occurred 
during March and April. On March 28, 4,000 
were reported to be on strike in four collieries 
in New South Wales. No information is avail- 
able as to the settlement of these, but later 
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other collieries became involved in disputes, 
and on April 8, approximately 3,000 were 
stated to be on strike in New South Wales 
coal mines. By April 22, work had been 
resumed at all collieries. 


United States 


A strike of 3,500 steel workers employed at 
pipe mills at Lorain, Ohio, began June 25. The 
strikers demanded certain wage adjustments. 
It was reported two days later that discussions 
were taking place regarding a settlement and 
no further information has been noted. 

Eleven thousand employees of a motorized 
vehicle plant at Pontiac, Michigan, were on 
strike for one day, June 26, in a dispute over 
wages for time lost during a 20-minute black- 
out period. Most of the workers worked on 
the week-end to make up the lost time, and 
it was agreed that payment be made for the 
blackout time. 

Four Great Lakes passenger vessels were 
tied up at Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo, 
from June 1 to June 5, when 2,500 employees 
of a navigation company struck after failure 
to negotiate the terms of a new agreement. 
The dispute was referred to arbitration and 
work was resumed June 5, 

In New York City, 1,600 drivers and helpers 
engaged in the delivery of parcels for depart- 
mental and specialty stores were on strike 
from June 5 to June 24 when a new agreement 
was reached. 





Recreation and Housing for Women War Workers 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has recently issued a 
Bulletin (No. 190) suggesting standards and 
policies on this subject. It is pointed out that 
as the war has progressed the problem has 
become increasingly acute, both because of the 
large-scale migration of workers and because 
women workers have certain needs and 
interests somewhat different from those of men 
and are moreover generally in low-income 
brackets. Recommendations are made regard- 
ing recreation, housing, transportation, infor- 
mation on community facilities, health and 
medical care, and special social problems. 

It is suggested that recreational programs 
“should give full opportunity for women to 
participate in planning and conducting their 
own activities, to develop leadership among 
themselves, and to co-operate as volunteers in 
service to the community where feasible.” This 
co-operative aspect is considered particularly 
important in rural areas where facilities are 
restricted, and it is recommended that in both 
rural and urban areas programs should be 
carried on in connection with some well- 
equipped centre. 


With regard to housing and eating 
accommodation the importance of convenient 
locations as well as cleanliness, comfort, etc., Is 
emphasized. It is stated that room rent should 
not exceed 20 per cent of a woman’s income, 
that single rooms or double rooms with single 
beds are preferable and that there should be a 
place for entertaining guests. Special trans- 
portation service should be given for women 
working on evening and night shifts. 

Group hospitalization and medical schemes 
should be available and there should be special 
facilities for the care of unattached sick women 
in homes of other people. Education in 
regard to disease prevention should be carried 
on. Nursery schools, playgrounds, etc., should 
be available at convenient locations for the 
children of working mothers. 


Facilities should be available to give women 
necessary information about an area before 
their arrival there and to prevent the migra- 
tion of women to areas where they cannot get 
jobs. There are also recommendations about 
the qualifications of the personnel carrying out 
the various programs undertaken. 
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PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPYARDS 


Minister of Labour Reviews Labour Situation in Announcing Appoint- 
ment of Royal Commission—Three Shift Continuous 
Operation of Yards 


NNOUNCEMENT of the appointment of 
a Royal Commission (P.C. 5964 of 
July 13) to inquire into the most effective 
methods to ensure maximum production in 
British Columbia yards was made in the 
House of Commons on July 14 by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 
(The situation in the British Columbia yards 
was reviewed in the June issue or the LaBour 
GazETTE, page 677). That part of the Min- 
ister’s announcement indicating the nature of 
the inquiry and the steps leading up to the 
appointment of the Commission is taken from 
Hansard as follows: 

A commission has been appointed under the 
Inquiries Act to inquire into the means of 
securing maximum production in the British 
Columbia shipyards. The commission will 
report on methods of increasing the output 
of ships, and on a plan for the operation of 
the yards six days in the week which was 
submitted by a deputation representative of 
the shipyard employees. Specifically the 
terms of reference of the commission are: 


1. To examine into the operation of the 
plan of continuous operation now in effect and 
to give due consideration to the substitute 
plan submitted by the deputation. 

2. To inquire into any factors now imped- 
ing production in the shipyards of British 
Columbia and as to the most effective means 
of securing maximum production in such 
shipyards. 


3. To report on the foregoing. 


The chairman of the commission is the 
Hon. Mr. Stephen Ellswood Richards, of Win- 
nipeg. There are two members representing 
employers and two representing employees. 
The employer members are Mr. Don Serviss, 
general manager of North Vancouver Ship- 
yards, and Mr. Hugh Lewis, general manager 
of South Yard, Burrard Dry Dock, Vancouver. 
The employee representatives are Mr. Chris. 
Pritchard, of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters and President of 
the Metal Trades Council, Vancouver; and 
Mr. A. A. McAuslane, Vice-President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Vancouver. 

In announcing the appointment of the com- 
mission I wish to state that the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply and myself are resolved 
that all steps necessary to secure the greatest 
possible output of ships from the yards in 
British Columbia shall be taken. No doubt 


changes in the existing procedures of manage- 
ment and labour will be necessary, but in 
the present dire need for vessels to carry the 
tools of war to the battle fronts, nothing can 
be permitted to stand in the way. 


In March I visited the shipyards on the 
Pacific coast and conferred with representa- 
tives of the managements and of _ the 
employees. As a result of these conferences 
a plan was proposed for the continuous opera- 
tion of the yards. Three shifts were to be 
established, and operations were to continue 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, 
but each employee was to have one day of 
rest in seven. After further conferences I 
left Vancouver feeling that all parties were 
agreed on the adoption of this program. I 
am glad to be able to say that nine unions, 
representing about 95 per cent of the 
employees of the coast shipyards, accepted 
the plan and entered into supplementary 
agreements for its adoption. Two unions 
declined to enter into these agreements, despite 
a request from the unions that entered into 
the contract that they should do so. The 
failure of a small minority group to co-operate 
in this plan for greater production of ships 
and, I think I may add, one or two missteps 
on the part of certain of the managements, 
prevented the plan from being brought into 
full application. This had a disquieting effect 
on the members of the unions which did sign 
the agreement. Members of the non-co-operat- 
ing unions were not in their places on Sunday, 
while members of the co-operating unions 
reported for work with the feeling that they 
were being subjected to discrimination. 


In these confused circumstances a joint 
conference of shipyards unions was organized. 
This body developed an alternative plan for 
six days’ operation a week, which, in their view, 
would prove as effective in promoting produc- 
tion as the plan of continuous operation. The 
joint conference of shipyards unions prepared 
a brief in support of their plan, and a deputa- 
tion from the conference came to Ottawa to 
discuss it with me. I met the deputation on 
June 27 and 29. In these negotiations I 
was impressed by the sincere desire of the 
representatives of the workers to co-operate 
in any effort which would promote greater 
ship production. I pointed out, however, that 
the brief they had submitted had many 
implications which would take some time to 
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explore. Obviously I would have to discuss 
their plan with my colleagues interested in 
the shipbuilding program and especially with 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply. I 
requested the delegation to urge upon the 
shipyard employees in British Columbia that 
they should give the plan of continuous 
operation a thirty-day trial. I agreed that 
if this were done, their representations for 
an alternative scheme would be carefully con- 
sidered, and my decision would be rendered 
as nearly as possible within thirty days. 

It is very gratifying to me that the mem- 
bers of the deputation entered into this 
undertaking, and I can now report that all 
employees in the coast shipyards have 
accepted the recommendations of their 
representatives and that the yards are now 
building ships twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. 

The commission to which I refer will begin 
its investigations in Vancouver on July 20. 

I am confident that the members of the com- 
mission will concentrate on the one all- 
important question of how to build the utmost 
possible number of ships in the shortest 
possible time, and that they will submit a 
constructive report. 


ee ee 


Daily Hours 


Shift worked 
Rete See a, ee ee ee 8 hours 
HeGond? eM, Wale | 7 hours 40 m. 
Phivd cy. awiits.gus: bbs. we 7 hours 10 m. 


sponsibility of trade unions, in this case a 
group of trade unions in a very important 
industry under the guidance of responsible 
national leaders have met a crisis in one of 
the most serious phases of our war effort in 


an altogether creditable manner. I am 

I should like to point out to the house 
that, despite various allegations on the irre- 
confident these men will give Canada all 
they have to give in the production of 
ships... . 

May I also point out that this has been 
called at the coast the Mitchell plan. It is 
quite true that I had negotiations there with 
both employers and employees, and I think 
it is fair to say that the arrangements made 
were made in pursuance of the negotiations, 
in that the employers and the employees in 
the British Columbia shipyards, seeing the 
urgency of the situation, agreed to this seven- 
day operation without any coercion from the 
federal government. It was unfortunate, I 
think, that, mistakes having been made by 
certain employers and certain trade unions, 
the plan was not given the trial which in my 
judgment was necessary in view of the 
desperate situation in which this nation and 
all the united nations are placed at the 
moment with respect to shipping to carry 
the products of this country, both food and 
war materials, to those who are really fighting 
the battle of democracy and of freedom. 

The Minister’s formula for the continuous 


_ operation of the yards is set forth in the 


following table: 


Time Off Time Worked Time Paid 
for meals per week for 
30 min. 48 hrs. 50 hrs. 
20 min. aan slid 
20 (<3 43 ce . 54. 6é 


It is provided that each employee shall work 
in one shift during six days in each calendar 
week and shall be entitled to one full day of 
twenty-four consecutive hours of rest in each 
such week. 


Employment of Girls on Government Contracts in the United States 


At the request of the US. Secretary of War, 
the 18-year minimum age established by the 
Walsh-Healey Act of 1936 for the employment 
of girls on federal Government contracts was 
relaxed by the Secretary of Labour under the 
authority of the Act on April 21, 1942. The 
minimum age for boys under the Act is 16 
years. 

Girls of 16 and 17 years of age may now be 
employed under certain conditions in the 
following industries: food processing, leather 
products, boots and shoes, rubber products, 
photographic equipment and supplies, chemical 
drug and allied products, surgical and 
scientific instruments, optical instruments, 
arms and ammunition, electrical manufactur- 
ing, plastic products, safety appliances, 


machinery and allied products, converted 
paper products, and fabrication of metal 
products. 

Such girls may not work more than eight 
hours per day or between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
and they must be paid not less than the 
rainimum hourly rate fixed under the Fair 
Labour Standards Act or the Walsh-Healey 
Act. They may not be employed in any 
occupation declared hazardous under the Fair 
Labour Standards Act and thus, though their 
employment is now permitted in the arms and 
ammunition industry, they are nevertheless no: 
exempted from the application of the 
Hazardous Occupations Order which prohibits 
minors under 18 from working “in or about 
plants manufacturing explosives or articles 
containing explosive components”. 
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WAR INDUSTRY AND MAN-POWER SITUATION IN CANADA 


Director of National Selective Service Reviews Establishment of Controls— 
Immediate Future Requirements Necessitate Registration of 
Unemployed Women 


ANADA’S labour shortage is complicated 

by the need for 250,000 additional workers 
within the next five months to fill the requi- 
rements of the three armed services and 
continually expsnding war industry. The 
sources of supply include some 60,000 partially 
employable men who are now listed as un- 
employed, women, and a considerable number 
of men already employed in non-essential 
industries. 

This is the current picture of the war 
industry and man-power situation in Canada 
given by Elliot M. Little, Director of National 
Selective Service, in an address to the Ottawa 
Rotary Club in mid-July. He also told how 
National Selective Service, during the last four 
months, has set as its objective the reduction 
of the problem to a hard, statistical basis. 


“Obviously,” he said, “you can’t fit the pieces 
ofa picture together with a lot of pieces 
missing. You can’t draft any national plan for 
the most efficient use of our man-power unless 
you know how much and what kind of man- 
power is available and what the jobs are that 
are absolutely essential to winning this war. 
We are beginning to see the definite lines of 
the problem facing us today. We know the 
names, occupations and locations of the vast 
majority of people who are working in this 
country as a result of the registration of April 
1 last. We also know the names, locations and 
approximate employability of the few thous- 
and unemployed males in this country. In 
another few weeks we will also have a 
registration of unemployed females, at least 
within certain employable age groups. 

“To keep that information up to date on a 
day-to-day basis, so it was known exactly 
where everybody was working all the time, a 
month ago an order was issued permitting 
control of all employment. We do this by 
requiring that all jobs must be obtained 
through the government employment offices. 
For the moment, this order requires little more 
than a _ recording of each employment 
engagement, but this is only while these offices 
are adjusting themselves to this tremendous 
new load. As soon as the administrative 
machinery is functioning smoothly, and 
because the labour situation is now tightening 
rapidly, we will tighten the operation of this 
control. We will then consider each case of 
employment on its merits before giving appro- 
val to a man or woman to take a job or 
allowing an employer to engage a man or 


woman. Having established the controls, we 
are in a position to intensify our directive 
efforts as the needs of the time and the locality 
dictate. We will tighten the reins when and 
where necessary.” 


Results of Registration of Unemployed 
Males 


The Director observed that there had been a 
lot of guesses as to the number of unemployed 
remaining in Canada, and added: “We made 
some guesses on our own account, but I must 
confess we did not come too close to the mark. 
The registration of unemployed males conduct- 
ed six weeks ago—and now kept up to date 
from week to week—revealed approximately 
80,000 unemployed males in this country 
between the ages of 16 and 69 inclusive. Don’t 
let’s be fooled even by that figure. That 80,000 
includes thousands of men who are actually 
unemployable. It includes other thousands of 
men who are only partially employable, and on 
very light and simple work. It includes 
thousands of retired men who voluntarily quit 
working years ago. It also included a number 
of skilled workers, especially in the building 
trades in some localities, who were only 
temporarily out of work at the time the 
registration was taken. Roughly 25 per cent. 
of that total of unemployed are completely 
unemployable. That leaves out of the 80,000, 
not more than 60,000 even partially employable 
and few of those are capable of being employed 
in such high-speed production as we have in 
our war plants of today. 

“As our demand for efficient man-power for 
war industry continues to expand we must 
draw most of that increase from other sources 
than the pool of unemployed males. We must 
review carefully the essentiality of the work 
being done by every Canadian. We must 
determine whether that job can be done away 
with and the man or woman transferred to a 
job which will more directly benefit the war 
program. A_ substantial movement of this 
sort has been under way in varying degree 
since the war started. To date it has been 
haphazard, insofar as the labour factor was 
concerned because the determining factor was 
whether or not raw materials were available 
for that particular manufacture. As workers 
have been released from plants slowed down 
cr closed down by such materials shortages, 
they have in most cases been readily absorbed 
into near-by war industry. I say that has gone 
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on but it has been only haphazard as far as 
labour was concerned. It can no longer go on 
haphazardly. 


Absorption of Lay-offs 


“In National Selective Service we are keep- 
ing closely in touch with the materials’ 
controllers in the Department of Munitions 
and Supply and the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, so that as far as possible we can plan 
ahead for the employment of workers who will 
be released because of new rulings and restric- 
tions by these materials control agencies. We 
are also requiring employers to forecast as 
precisely as possible, and as far ahead as 
possible, their prospective lay-offs because one 
employer’s lay-off is another employer’s supply. 
We cannot afford to waste one-man-hour of 
effort where that is humanly avoidable. 

“These more or less automatic releases of 
workers are a substantial contribution to our 
wartime labour pool, but we are now reaching 
the stage where we must also consider the 
uecessity of closing down some industries alto- 
gether, regardless of whether they have avail- 
able raw materials, so their workers may be 
diverted into more useful channels. The 
extent to which we will have to apply this 
kind of control to the less essential civilian 
industries will probably vary with the war 
labour needs of the different localities.” 

Much of the increase in industrial employ- 
ment in the coming months would have to 
consist of women—“women doing jobs which 
industrialists thought could only be done by 
men,” Mr. Little continued. “This is war and 
I tell you that the young employable women 
in this country have proven they know there’s 
a war on. They have proven their worth and 
ability amply by the way they have carried out 
the tasks they have assumed in industry.” But 
more and more women would be needed and it 
would be necessary to regulate their entry into 
industry with a minimum dislocation of home 
and community life. One means of meeting 
that problem was the establishment in some 
provinces of day nurseries for the care of the 
children of working mothers. 


Problem of Absenteeism 


“There is a final source of man-power to 
which we must give greater attention from now 
on” Mr. Little said, “That is by making the 
most efficient use of our man-power after we 
have assigned it to its proper place in the 
production scheme. We have been wasting 
tens of thousands of man-hours through people 


a few re or because they don’t 
like the colour of the boss’s eyes, instead of 
sticking at the job they have learned to do 


wandering around from job to job merely for? 


easily and well. We have been wasting 
thousands of man-hours through inexcusable 
absenteeism. Just because it is raining out 
maybe the worker decides to take the day 
off. That means that to maintain production 
in even flow, his plant must keep on hand at 
all times a surplus of labour to take up the 
slack. That surplus labour might better be 
employed steadily at full-time production 
itself. Absenteeism in too many plants aver- 
ages from 15 to 25 percent. It’s time we look- 
ed on the solution of that problem as a major 
source of additional man-power.” 


Expansion and Labour Supply 


After discussing these sources of labour, the 
Director dealt with the rapid expansion of war 
industry. He said: “To meet the carefully 
estimated needs of the three armed services, 
and continually expanding war industry, we 
must find more than 250,000 workers within the 
next five months. Think what that means—a 
quarter of a million workers, and they don’t 
come out of thin air. The vast majority of 
those 250,000 plus are going to come out of 
jobs—jobs they are holding now. They will be 
diverted either into the armed forces or 
essential industry. We must also bring more 
women into industry at a rapidly accelerating 
rate. Think what that means in planning, in 
the setting up of reasonable priorities in 


industry and in labour. Some _ business 
enterprises will undoubtedly become war 
casualties. 


“Having determined the possible sources of 
additional labour, and having obtained estim- 
ates of needs for the next five months, our job 
obviously is to fit available supply in with 
essential demand. That is not easy. For 
example, the latest reports from the em- 
ployment offices showed, 3,562 vacancies for 
skilled tradesmen at Chicoutimi in Quebec. 
There were just 66 suitable men listed as 
available. Sixty-six against 3,562. And that 
does not include jobs for 400 unskilled workers 
and no one available in the area to fill any of 
them. The closest indicated surplus of labour 
to Chicoutimi was in Montreal.” 

The question, he continued, was whether 
to go to Montreal and take 3,500 men who 
might be needed in that city where industry 
is growing from day to day or to go to less 
industrialized areas, such as the Prairies, for 
men. That was one typical problem. 
Another existed in the coal industry. In 
British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan mines there was a shortage of miners 
due to enlistments and more attractive 
working conditions in war plants. Yet in 
the Maritimes coal miners were idle_ be- 
cause the war placed restrictions on water 
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transportation of coal to central Canada. 
Still another problem was caused by the 
lack of housing in areas where men were 
badly needed. 

“These are just a few of the sort of 
‘headaches’ involved in trying to devise 
and apply an integrated national plan for 
the most effective use of our man-power”, 
Mr. Little said. “One of our basic problems 
at the moment is to determine the means 
by which workers can best be moved from 
one occupation to another and even from 
ene area to another. You might think that 
the easy way would be to decide upon 


compulsory transfers. I would remind you 
that you can drive a man to a machine but 
you can’t make him work—at least not well. 
For maximum production, there jis no 
substitute for the zeal of the worker who 
understands the significance of his job, and 
who is encouraged to carry out that job to 
his maximum ability by the co-operative 
and understanding attitude of his employer. 
You can’t get away from the fact that there 
is a world of difference between what a 
person must do to earn a given amount of 
money and what he can do if his heart is in 
his job.” 


PROTECTION OF MAN-POWER IN CHILE 


The protection of the national man-power 
has become “the watchword,in every field of 
public welfare” in Chile, it is declared by Dr. 
Manuel de Viado ,of the Social Insurance 
Department of the Chilean Ministry of 
Health, in an authoritative article appearing 
in the August number of the International 
Labour Review, monthly publication of the 
International Labour Office. 

This fundamental conception, Dr. de Viado 
says, is slowly being defined in greater detail 
“as medicine becomes more and more of a 
state function and as the successes and failures 
of sickness insurance bring out more clearly 
what social security can accomplish in a 
Latin American country.” 

Dr. de Viado’s article discusses “the aims 
and achievements of the Chilean Preventive 
Medicine Act”, which is considered to be 
one of the most advanced pieces of social 
legislation enacted in this hemisphere, accord- 
ing to the I.L.0. Publication of the article is 
of particular interest at this time, the I.L.0O. 
points out, in view of the fact that delegates 
from all the Latin American countries, the 
United States and Canada will gather in 
Santiago, Chile, on September 10 for the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security. 

There is no reason to be surprised at this 
phenomenon, Dr. de Viado says. He explains 
that the South American countries, which are 
largely rural in character and whose economy 
is as a rule based on the exploitation of one 
or two agricultural or mining products, are 
compelled to place medical and _ health 
problems in the foreground “because of the 
importance of demographic factors to their 
development.” 

From 1933 on, a number of technical studies 
of Chilean social conditions were carried out, 
Dr. de Viado explains, with the result that the 
Preventive Medicine Act was adopted in 1938. 
The main principles embodied in the Act, he 


lists as: “(1) The fight against those diseases 
which are collective in character and constitute 
a social danger; (2) With respect to these 
diseases, special action against those forms 
which are economically worth curing, effective 
treatment being possible; (3) The constant 
effort to turn the medical machinery and the 
capital used to the best possible account.” 

“Thus,” Dr. de Viado says, “attention will be 
given the tubercular patient who may transmit 
his disease but not to the diabetic; to the 
primary and secondary forms of syphilis, which 
can be cured rapidly and cheaply, and not to 
the later consequences which are ten times 
more costly to treat while the results are 
uncertain; to the medical action of official 
institutions within the strict rules. of 
controlled medical work, and not to private 
medicine, since treating one patient is not the 
same thing as treating a million.” 

The chief features of the Act are set out by 
Dr. de Viado as follows: 

(1) Periodical medical examinations are 
now carried out. systematically and free of 
charge for the great majority of the 1,500,000 
workers and salaried employees in the country. 

(2) Social insurance institutions are obliged 
to set up medical services or enter into agree- 
ments among themselves for such services. 

(3) The system of preventive rest has been 
introduced as an essential means of saving the 
sick worker from tuberculosis, treating him 
rapidly for syphilis, or prolonging his working 
life in the case of heart disease. 

(4) Payment is made during the period of 
such rest of an allowance equal to the patient’s 
full wage, the only time limit to the allowance 
being determined by the prospects of recovery. 

(5) The patient is guaranteed his job while 
taking preventive rest and for six months after 
recovery. 

(6) Submission to treament is made compul- 
sory. 


a | 
~J 
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CONSOLIDATION OF WARTIME WAGES ORDER 


No New Policy Involved—Changes Made to Aid Enforcement—Former 
Order Clarified and New Details Added 


IX the light of experience gained since the 

Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order, P. C. 8253, became effective eight 
months ago, it became apparent to the Nat- 
ional War Labour Board that a revision of 
certain of the existing provisions of the Order 
and the making of additional regulations was 
necessary—particularly from the point of view 
of making the Order more readily enforced and 
removing inconsistencies. 

No new policy is involved, however, and no 
changes have been made necessary in 
administrative procedure in respect of wage 
control or of the application of the Cost of 
Living Bonus payments as already established. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order has been amended several times 
since it originally became law. These amend- 
ments are incorporated in the new Wartime 
Wages Control Order, P. C. 5963, which 
supersedes P. C. 8253, but is in effect a restate- 
ment of the Government’s wartime wages 
policy supplemented by certain additional 
details and the incorporation of provisions 
relating- to the Government’s Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour legislation. 


Wage Clauses Amplified 


The wage clauses as set out in the former 
Order remain intact; but have been amplified 
and clarified to assist in securing complete 
compliance. 

As under P.C. 8258, no employers, save 
those in a narrow range specifically exempted, 
are permitted, without the written authoriza- 
tion of a War Labour Board, to increase or 
decrease their basic scale of wage rates, or 
alter the terms of employment which were in 
effect on November 15, 1941. 

Within the limits of a wage range estab- 
lished prior to November 15 last, subject to 
specified qualifications, employers may adjust 
wage rates without the direction of a War 
Labour Board. 

Wage increases may be authorized by a 
War Labour Board only if existing wage rates 
are found to be low as compared with wages 
generally prevailing in the same or sub- 
stantially similar occupations in a comparable 
locality, “having regard to all circumstances 
deemed by it, in its discretion, to be material.” 

If a Board finds that wage rates paid by an 
employer are enhanced as compared with ratas 
generally prevailing for similar positions in a 
hike locality, it may direct that the payment 
of a cost-of-living bonus shall be deferred in 


respect to the employees receiving the en- 
hanced wage rate, or adjusted to such an 
amount as the Board finds fair and reasonable. 


Payment of Bonuses 


No employer may commence the payment 
of a cost-of-living bonus or increase or de- 
crease the amount of a bonus already being 
paid except pursuant tc general Orders to 
be issued quarterly by the National War 
Labour Board. 

Every employer who is now paying a cost- 
of-living bonus must increase or decrease the 
amount thereof, and every employer who is 
not paying a bonus must commence the pay- 
ment thereof, if required to do so by a 
general order of the Board. 

The amount of cost-of-living bonus payable 
shall be calculated by the National Board 
at quarterly intervals, based on the rise or 
fall in the cost-of-living index numbers. 

If or when a future quarterly revision of 
the cost-of-living index shows a rise of one 
full point or more over the index number for 
October, 1941, bonuses will be payable in an 
amount at the rate of 25 cents a week for 
each one point rise in the index for all adult 
male employees and all other employees 
employed at weekly wage rates of $25 or 
more, and one per cent of the basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under 21 years 
of age and all female employees employed at 
weekly wage rates of less than $25. 

Any employer who prior to November 15, 
1941, paid to his employees any voluntary 
periodical bonus other than a cost-of-living 
bonus, may continue or discontinue the pay- 
ment of such bonus, provided that, if pay- 
ment is continued, the rate shall not exceed 
the rate established by practice for the year 
ending November 15 last; but no employer 
shall inaugurate the payment of any such 
bonus after that date. 

Where an employer is paying a cost-of-living . 
bonus to some employees and not to others, or 
is paying a bonus of different amount to other 
employees, a Board may direct him to pay or 
to increase or decrease the amount of the cost- 
of-living bonus being paid to such other em- 
ployees in order equitably to adjust the 
amounts of such bonus in such manner as the 
Board deems fair and reasonable; provided that 
the amount of bonus shall not be increased 
in excess of a bonus properly calculated in 
accordance with the provisions of the order. 
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A War Labour Board may authorize an 
employer who has been directed to inaugurate 
the payment of a range of wage rates, or a 
single wage rate, to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
supplementary thereto in such amount as may 
be deemed fair and reasonable having regard 
to the cost-of-living bonuses being paid by 
other employers pursuant to a general order 
of the Board. 


Collective Labour Agreements 


Any provision of any collective labour agree- 
ment which is inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Order shall be brought into conformity 
with the Order. 


Nothwithstanding any provision of any col- 
lective agreement with respect to working con- 
ditions, directly or indirectly affecting wages, 
either party to any such agreement may apply 
to the Board for the revision or suspension of 
any such conditions, and the Board is em- 
powered to direct a revision or suspension 
thereof not inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Order. 


Relation to Fair Wages and Hours of 


Labour Act, 1935 


The section of the new Wage Control 
Order dealing with the Board’s administration 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, is as follows: 


- 32. (1) Any schedule of wage rates contained 
in labour conditions issued by the National Board 
pursuant to the provisions of the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, may, if such 
Board deems it advisable so to do, in the 
place of establishing wage rates deemed DYy,-16 
to be fair minimum wage rates, establish ranges 
of wage rates deemed by it to be fair and may 
direct the payment of a cost-of-living bonus 
in addition to the wage rates established 
therein. 

(2) If a range of wage rates or a single wage 
rate paid by an employer in respect of a job, 
position or occupational classification and form- 
ing part of the basic scale of wage rates paid by 
him on November 15, 1941, is lower than the 
fair minimum wage rate or range of fair wage 
rates required to be paid by him in accordance 
with a schedule of wage rates issued by the 
National Board pursuant to the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, and_ this 
Order, in respect of such job, position or 
occupational classification, the employer shall in- 
crease such wage rates or single wage rate in 
accordance with such schedule but no employer 
shall by reason of any such schedule decrease 
any range of wage rates or single wage rate 
forming part of the basic scale of wage rates 
paid by him on November 15, 1941. 

(3) The provisions of this Section shal] 
authorize an employer to increase ranges of 
Wage rates or single wage rates forming part 
of the basic scale of wage rates paid by him 
on November 15, 1941, only in respect of 
jobs, positions or occupational classification in 
respect of which fair minimum wage rates 
or ranges of fair wage rates are established 


by a schedule of wage rates issued pursuant 
to the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, and during the period such schedule is 
applicable thereto, 

(4) The National Board may, if it deems it 
fair and reasonable so to do, authorize the 
payment by an employer of a wage rate in 
excess of the highest wage rate in any range 
of wage rates established in any schedule of 
wage rates issued by it pursuant to the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, or 
direct the establishment of a range or ranges 
of wage rates in any schedule of wage rates 
heretofore or hereafter issued pursuant to the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, 
which established only minimum fair wage rates 
or direct the payment of a cost-of-living bonus 
in addition to such wage rates. 


(The above section includes the provisions 


of Order in Council P.C. 5518 of June 29, 


1942), 
Offences and Penalties 


with offences and 
been considerably 


The section dealing 
penalties, which has 
tightened, is as follows: 


52. (1) Any employer, or officer or agent 
thereof, who contravenes or fails or omits to 
observe any of the provisions of this Order, or 
of any authorization, declaration, direction, order 
or determination of any War Labour Board 
given or made pursuant to this Order, shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable on summary 
conviction to a fine of not less than one hun- 
dred dollars ($100) and not more than five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000). 


(2) Each payment of wages or of a cost-of- 
living bonus in accordance with a wage rate or 
a cost-of-living bonus paid in contravention of 
any of the provisions of this Order, or of any 
authorization, declaration, direction, order or 
determination of any War Labour Board given 
or made pursuant to this Order, shall constitute 
a separate offence. 


(3) In any prosecution under this Order, the 
burden of proof that the payment of any wages, 
or of any cost-of-living bonus or other bonus 
of any kind whatsoever to any employee, is not 
in contravention of the provisions of this 
Order or is not in contravention of, or is made 
pursuant to any authorization, declaration, direc- 
tion, order or determination of a War Labour 
Board given or made pursuant to this Order 
shall be upon the accused. 

53. Any employer who discharges or who 
threatens to discharge, or in any way dis- 
criminates against an employee who 

(a) furnishes information in any application 
or investigation made under the _ pro- 
visions of this Order; 

(b) has given any information to a War 
Labour Board regarding the wages pay- 
able to such employee or any other em- 
ployee of his employer; ; 

(c) has initiated or taken part in any appli- 
cation under this Order to any War 
Labour Board; 

shall be guilty of an offence and shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars ($100) nor more 
than five thousand dollars ($5,000); provided 
that it shall be a good defence to any prosecu- 
tion under this Section if it is proven that the 
discharge or threat of discharge of or alleged 
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discrimination against any employee was done 
in good faith and not by reason of any act or 
conduct of the employee described in para- 
graphs (a), (b), or (ce) of this Section. 


54. Any person who does any act calculated 
or intended to interfere with the continuation of 
operations or production by any employer for 
the purpose of requiring such employer to do 
any act in contravention of the provisions of 
this Order or of any direction of a War 
Labour Board made pursuant to this Order 
shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine of not less than 
fifty dollars ($50) and not more than one 
thousand dollars ($1,000). 


55. (1) No prosecution shall be commenced 
under this Order except’ with the consent in 
writing of the National Board, provided that 
such consent shall be sufficient if the name of 
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the accused is set out therein, and if it indi- 
cates that the National Board has consented to 
the prosecution of such person under this 
Order. 

(2) No consent shall be given to any prose- 
cution under this Order by a Regional Board. 

56. The Minister of National Revenue shall 
disallow as an abnormal expense pursuant to 
Section 8 (b) of the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
Chapter 32 of the Statutes of 1940, and sub- 
section (2) of Section 6 of the Income War 
Tax Act, the amount of any wages or bonus 
payments found to have been paid or certified 
to him by the National Board as having been 
paid in contravention of any of the provisions 
of this Order. 


Copies of this Wartime Wages Control 
Order are available for distribution through 
the National War Labour Board, Ottawa. 


ADMINISTRATION OF U.S. FAIR LABOUR STANDARDS ACT IN 1941 


HE annual report of the Wage and Hour 

Division of the United States Department of 
Labor, covering the activities of the Division 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
states that the obpectives sought by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1988 were attained 
to a very large extent in the period covered 
by this report. It reviews in considerable 
detail the work of the industry committees, 
and evaluates the economic effects of certain 
of the wage orders in so far as those effects 
can be ascertained. Also included is a sum- 
mary of salient matters of interest in con- 
nection with the administration and enforce- 
ment to the Act in 1941. 

Under the heading “Raising Wage Minimum 
by Wage Order”, the report states that 
“significant progress was made during the 
fiscal year in raising wage minimum by wage 
order in selected industries to above the 
statutory rate of 30 cents an hour which has 


been in effect since October 24, 1939, for em-. 


ployees (unless specifically exempt) engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce.” 

Twelve wage orders became _ effective 
during the year, which, together with 6 wage 
orders previously issued, brought direct wage 
increases to more than 700,000 workers who 
had been earning less than the wage minimum 
adopted. 

Thirty-seven committees, acting for indus- 
tries in which nearly 43 million workers are 


employed, have been appointed since the Act 
became effective. 


The principal means of enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act is the inspection of 
factories and other establishments believed to 
be subject to its provisions. The inspection 
involves an examination of the payroll and 
time records which employers are required to 
keep, and interviews with a representative 
number of the employees. If the inspection 
reveals that the establishment is not subject to 
the law the case is closed, and if it discloses 
that coverage applies but that no violations 
have occurred, the case is also closed. 

In 1941 a total of 48,449 physical inspec- 
tions were made and the cases closed. This 
represents inspections of more than 12 per 
cent of the estimated 360,000 establishments 
subject to the Act. 

Of the 48,449 closed cases, 31,493 revealed 
violations, but only 18,975 involved violations 
so serious as to require the payment of resti- 
tution. Civil action was required in 1,737 
cases and criminal prosecutions in 48. 

The total amount of restitution found due 
was $10,916,527 owing to 354,271 employees, 
of which $7,392,013 had been paid during the 
fiscal year. Information concerning complaint 
and routine cases, litigation, cases in the 
Supreme Court and in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, contest and pending cases, and em- 
ployee suits, is also given in the report. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for June, 1942 


N June 30th a total of 15,040 persons were 

recelving training under the Dominion- 
Provincial War Emergency Training Program, 
a slight increase in the total number reported 
in training on May 3lst. There were 4,948 
persons in pre-employment classes at the end 
of June as compared with 4,952 at the end of 
the preceding month. In the part-time indus- 
trial classes held in schools there was an 
enrolment of 1,581 as compared with 1,436 at 
the end of May. A total of 4,670 were re- 
celving instruction in the R.C.A.F. classes, a 
slight reduction over the number in training 
May 38lst. The number in Navy and Army 
Classes was 2,710 and 95 men were in re- 
habilitation classes for honourably discharged 
members of the armed forces. 


During the month of June a total of 6,418 
new trainees were enrolled in the schools, this 
total being made up as follows:  pre-employ- 
ment classes 3,120, part-time classes 900, R.C.- 
A.F. classes 1,411, Navy and Army classes 922, 
and rehabilitation classes 65. 


During the month of June 2;403 trainees 
were placed in employment while 1,422 enlist- 
ed. Of the number enlisted during the month 
1,422 were from the R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment 
classes. 


-The number of women in training, although 
included in the totals given in Table No. 1, 
are also shown separately in Table No. 1A. 
During the month of June, 1,449 women com- 
menced training in pre-employment industrial 
classes, and 1,109 were placed in employment, 
while 1,597 were still in training on June 30th. 


Plant Schools 


Since the Program adopted -a policy of 
assisting, both technically and financially, the 
establishment of plant schools in war produc- 
tion plants, some thirty schools have been 
granted the Department’s Certificate of Ap- 
proval. 

These schools, designed to train operators 
under full-time instructors on the actual ma- 
chines and under the actual conditions found 
in the plant, have a single shift capacity for 
some 800 trainees or 2,400 trainees on a three 
shift basis. Since courses under the plan run 
from three to twelve weeks (present average 
7-5 weeks) there is an average potential turn- 
over in capacity of seven times per annum. 
This represents a total annual potential trainee 
output of some 16,800 trainees for the thirty 
schools so far established. 

As the schools are only running at present 
an average of 1-6 shifts per school the annual 
trainee potential output is reduced to 8,960 
trainees per annum. Average number of 


trainees per school is 46, the smallest school 
having 10 trainees enrolled, the largest 420. 
Information concerning the operation of 
Plant Schools is provided in Bulletin No. 3 
in the series of pamphlets on Training for War 
Industry published by the Department of 
Labour which may be obtained from the 
Supervisor of Training, Department of Labour 
Ottawa. 
Training in Industry 
.(Subject to Revision) 
Numbers in Training as at June 30th 


Part-time Plant Total in 

Classes Schools Training 
Nova: Scotia .. 2. 91 x 91 
New Brunswick .. ae 15 15 
GuiebeeS he 57. 46 14 60 
@ntarias) . 5) oo. al. 66 TWEE 841 
Manitoba Lo v3. ae a 16 16 
British Columbia 13 ky ee 
Totaas sx. 216 820 1,036 


Job Instructor Training Program 


Inaugurated late in May, Job Instructor 
Training has been widely accepted and is pro- 
ducing favourable comment from those who 
are conscientiously making it a part of their 
training set-up. 

This programme is designed to increase the 
ability of supervisors in war plants to train 
the thousands of new workers who are being 
inducted into War Industries. 

By sending a carefully selected represent- 
ative to a Trainer’s Institute for a period of 
a week, the company gets back a certified 
trainer capable of developing within the plant, 
among supervisors and key operators, a group 
of persons acquainted with better methods 
for training on the job and a uniform sure-fire 
method of transferring the knowledge and 
skill of the experienced hand to the new 
worker. Patience, care, and orderly procedure 
on the part of supervision, in dealing with a 
training problem, are the results to be expec- 
ted from the introduction of Job Instructor 
Training to the shop personnel. 

Trainer’s Institutes, originally scheduled for 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Win- 
nipeg, and Vancouver, have been extended to 
include Quebec, Ottawa, Port Hope, Oshawa, 
London and Chatham. 

Representatives from war plants, selected by 
their companies, to go to Trainer’s Institutes, 
are assigned to same by the Regional Directors 
of the War Emergency Training Programme 
in the various provinces in which the com- 


‘panies are located. 


Latest reports from the field show that 
there are now 138 Official War Production 
Trainers certificated for 92 companies. from 
108 of Canada’s war production plants. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1942 


Conservation, Simplification and Economies—Price Adjustments— 
Sugar Rationing—Enforcement Proceedings 


yeh T the time the overall price-ceiling came 


into effect, official policy of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board recognized that 
during the first few months, certain price 
adjustments would be required in order to 
ensure an uninterrupted flow of civilian sup- 
plies, but that a time would come when price 
adjustments would be no longer necessary, 
and that increasing reliance would have to be 
placed on direct controls over civilian supply 
and consumption. Price adjustments have 
been used to meet immediate situations such 
as individual price anomalies, seasonal 
variations, time-lag problems, and adminis- 
trative problems involved in controlling indi- 
vidual sellers’ prices for certain kinds of 
products. The more direct controls include 
consumer rationing, simplified practice and 
standardization of production, allocation of 
scarce materials and bulk purchasing by the 
government. 


Conservation, Simplification and Economies 


The problem of conservation and simplifi- 
cation is of a two-fold nature; on the one hand 
the aim is to divert scarce materials to 
essential uses, and on the other hand it is to 
reduce costs, and so permit the maintenance 
of the retail ceiling. The accomplishment of 
one alm in many cases assists in the accomp- 
lishment of the other. 

Metal Products—During the month, orders 
related to the conservation of metal covered a 
wide variety of articles. The authorized spe- 
cifications of range boilers were given in 
A-169*; by them considerable savings are 
affected in steel sheet, zinc and other metals. 
Welding materials are saved by A-215 which 
required that steel tanks up to 1000 barrels 
capacity for use in the petroleum supply field 
be made of bolted rather than welded steel. 
Factory and railroad milk shipping cans were 
regulated by A-216 and A-217, manufacture 
being limited to the 5, 8, and 10 gallon and 
shot gun varieties. An increase of 10 per cent 
over the 1940 production was permitted 
however. 

Certain types of barbed wire and _ steel 
clothesline wire were eliminated, and product- 
ion limited to a percentage of production 
during 1937-1939. Tools such as_ shovels, 
spades, scoops, scrapers, axes and adzes also 
underwent simplification as did electrical 
supplies of diverse varieties, casters, and corset 





(8) The letter ‘A’? before a number __ indicates 
ean coca Order”; ‘“B’” indicates ‘Board 
rder’’, 


steel. The manufacture of lawn mowers after 
August 31, 1942, was absolutely prohibited. 


Paper Products—Several paper products 
were affected by conservation orders. The 
number of varieties of dress patterns in each 
price range was reduced by 1/3 of those sold or 
distributed during the basic period, (all 
patterns must conform of course to the various 
restrictions on clothing). (A-230.) Greeting 
cards to be sold at retail at more than 25c. 
each including envelope were prohibited, also 
seasonal wrappings (except for Easter and 
Christmas hollow toys), frills and the number 
of sizes of packages for chocolates and other 
sugar confections. Other orders stipulated the 
types of envelopes which might be manufact- 
ured in quantities of less than 250,000, the 
weight, width and length of roll of gummed 
kraft paper tape, and the weights, colours, 
finishes and grades of such sulphite converting 
papers as tissue, wax, bag, and wrapping 
papers. 


Personal Effects—Jewellery was one of the 
important items of personal effects touched by 
the simplification orders. A-210 prohibited 
manufacturers, wholesalers, importers and 
jewellers from selling without permission new 
or special models different from those sold 
before December 1, 1941. Exceptions to the 
grder include trophies, class pins, and military 
emblems. A further order, A-267, eliminated 
the manufacture of all silver-plated hollow- 
ware without the permission. of the Admini- 
strator. 

A restrictive order on leather footwear, 
A-263, states that for each twelve month period 
succeeding June 26, 1942, each manufacturer 
shall restrict expenditures on lasts, dies, 
patterns, pattern makers, samples, pullovers, 
styling, etc., to 50 per cent of the amount so 
spent in the fiscal year prior to the date of the 
order. Footwear for the armed forces and for 
athletic and theatrical purposes is exempted. 

Elastic material is further conserved by 
A-202 which restricts the amount of elastic 
webbing in a pair of braces to 18 inches, and 
A-279 which forbids the manufacture of 
girdles, pantie girdles and corsets having more 
than twenty-five inches of elastic binding and 
back or front lace garments having elastic web 
exceeding twelve inches in length and three 
inches in width. 

Other orders limit the sizes, shapes and 
colours of buttons, colours of berets, patterns 
of rayon print goods, and fancy circular 
knitted hosiery. 


ON Oa 
Fa _ 
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Household and Office Effects—Manufacture 
of novelty furniture is limited (by A-266) to 75 
per cent of the designs made in 1941, and a 
priorities schedule for the sale, delivery and 
rental of new office machinery is established by 
A-195. Even mops, household brushes, twist- 
in-wire brushes, and wire brushes are subject 
to restrictions and simplifications in A-218 and 
A-219. The number of flexible electrical cord 
styles was reduced from thirty to nine (a con- 
siderable saving of rubber thus being effected), 
and the permitted widths and weights of 
electrical tapes stipulated (A-282 and A-232 
respectively). 


Used Goods—tThe salvage of collapsible 
metal tubes was begun during June. B-139, 
(which came into effect on the first of the 
month) organized the collection of used tubes 
by authorized retail druggists for delivery to 
Wartime Salvage Limited. Smelters were 
prohibited from purchasing tubes after June 
13th without the permission of Wartime 
Salvage Limited, payments for all purchases 


' to be made to this company on its terms. The 


trade in used steel drums and used barrels was 
regulated by A-269, which appointed authoriz- 
ed dealers, and stipulated standard maximum 
prices for drums according to geographical 
areas. 

A further order (A-236) governed the 
collection and disposition of used wine and 
distillers’ bottles, and fixed the prices to be 
paid by dealers to peddlers and by producers 
to dealers. 

An important order in the field of used 
goods covered the “registration of and control 
over used industrial and construction equip- 
ment”. As a result of this ruling (A-246) an 
accurate census of all used, industrial, 
construction and road maintenance equipment 
in Canada will be completed. Further, if 
equipment is idle or engaged on non-essential 
work, the Administrator may require the owner 
to sell or rent the equipment to users for 
essential purposes. 


Miscellaneous Conservation Orders—The 
Division of Simplified Practice during June 
established a Dormant Stock Department, 
charged with the responsibility of preventing 
certain stocks (e.g. parts for goods no longer 
being demanded) from remaining dormant and 
serving no useful purpose. The new depart- 
ment “is to serve as a clearing house for such 
stagnant. or surplus stocks”. 

A further order of considerable importance 
concerns deliveries by launderers, cleaners, and 
dyers (A-200.) By it operators having regular 
delivery routes will not be permitted more 
than three deliveries or pickups per week to 
any customer’s premises, and these must be on 
alternate days. Hotels may secure calls twice 


valve stem packing and wick packing. 
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a day, and commercial organizations once a 
day. Hospitals, railroads, and army camps, 
etc., are exempted. Conservation of materials 
is accomplished by the elimination of shipping 
boxes (except when common carrier is em- 
ployed) hangers, studs, cuff fasteners, shirt 


boards and envelopes. 


Finally, the authorized specifications for 
asbestos mill board, and asbestos paper are 


. listed in A-209 together with the minimum 


quantities for the packaging of asbestos paper, 
The 
manufacture of 1/2 gallon and 1 gallon jugs 
or glass containers with capacity of more than 
40 fluid ounces for bottling vinegar is prohibit- 
ed by A-273. 

These orders covering a wide variety of 
items, indicate the growing emphasis of the 
Board on the diversion of supplies to essential 
uses. It is an inevitable tendency in view of 
both increasing shortages, and the need for 
cost reductions. 


Price Adjustments 


Possibly the most difficult problem in this 
field during the month was that of main- 
taining beef supplies and controlling beef 
prices. B-134, which became effective om the 
first of June, divided Canada into fifteen 
zones and established uniform maximum 
prices which packers and wholesalers might 
charge in each zone. These maximum prices 
applied to first grade carcasses, sides and 
quarters of the two following classes of beef: 


(1) beef from yearlings, steers, heifers and 
fed calves; 


(2) cow and bull beef. 

Retailers were allowed to fix their own 
prices for individual cuts but were restrained 
by the condition that aggregate prices for 
an entire carcass, side or quarter must not 
exceed laid-down cost plus transportation 
charges and the normal retail mark-up. The 
two problems of maintaining adequate supply 
in the face of export drainage to the United 
States, and seasonal price variations still re- 
mained, however. \In regard to the former, 
the Wartime Food Corporation was esta- 
blished for the purpose of purchasing suffi- 
cient cattle from exporters (at United States 
prices) to maintain domestic supplies. B-151 
provided for the formal licensing of all beef 
cattle exporters,* and made it compulsory 
for each to obtain permission from Wartime 
Food Corporation for each export shipment 
or to sell to the Company on its terms. The 
Corporation began operations in the market 
early in July. 





*A licence for the export of dairy cattle is not 
required. 
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The problem of seasonal price variations 
was also met. The prices of beef usually rise 
from November to June (as a result of the 
increased cost of raising stall-fed cattle) 
thereafter falling again. The policy of the 
Board is to recognize seasonal variations and 
this policy was formally incorporated in B-149 
which directed the wholesaler’s maximum 
prices should be reduced one cent per point 
on July 13, August 5, August 24, and one- 
half cent on September 14.* - 

It is believed that these developments in 
the beef trade will serve to correct many of 
the difficulties which have been encountered 
since the ceiling came into effect. 

“Squeeze Adjustments’”—Squeeze adjust- 
ments are necessary in cases where ceiling 
prices do not reflect. prior cost increases or 
do not cover continuing cost increases. One 
of these has already been discussed—the sim- 
plification orders, for in so far as the simpli- 
fication results in cost reduction, it reduces 
the “squeeze”. Another method is to regu- 
late the maximum prices of wholesalers and 
manufacturers in a trade so as to “roll back 
the squeeze’ (from the retail level) and 
share it out. Another method is by means 
of a subsidy paid by the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation. Still another 
method is that of bulk purchases of commo- 
dities by this same Corporation for resale 
at prices consistent with the retail ceiling. 

B-148, concerning canned fruit and vege- 
tables of the 1942 pack is a good example 
of a combination of the “roll-back” and the 
subsidy with a guaranteed market to the 
producer. As usual, the whole purpose of the 
order is to make adjustments within the 
industry which will maintain supply at prices 
within the retail ceiling. 

In the first: place, the order sets canners’ 
maximum prices for tomatoes, tomato juice, 
peas, corn, green and wax beans, peaches, 
Bartlett pears, Kieffer pears, plums and apri- 
cots when sold in specified sizes. Wholesalers 
and retailers of these particular items are 
forbidden to sell at prices exceeding the maxi- 
ma charged prior to January 1, 1942. In 
so far as prices are set for wholesalers and 
canners which do not cover all of the in- 
creased costs, there is a sharing of the 
“squeeze” throughout the trade. 

Provision is made for the purchase by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
at prescribed prices and under prescribed con- 
ditions of all stocks of peas, corn, green and 
waxed beans (packed in certain size con- 
tainers) remaining unused in the hands of 
canners or wholesalers on February 1, 1943. 

*A-246 (July 8, 1942) fixes maximum wholesalers’ 


prices for individual cuts of beef to be effective from 
July 13 to August 2. 
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Provision for bulk purchases by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation is 
made in the cases of tomatoes, peas, corn, 
green and wax beans, (packed in certain size 
containers) when costs of the vegetables to 
the canner exceed 1941 costs by stipulated 
amounts, 

Further, the Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation will pay subsidies on toma- 
toes, tomato juice, peas, corn, green and wax 
beans, peaches, Bartlett and Kieffer pears and 
plums where such are sold in particular sizes. 
Sales to the Corporation, for export, or to 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, are 
ineligible for the subsidy. 

Regulation of other canned goods than 
those mentioned such as asparagus tips, lima 
beans, spinach, blueberries, and rhubarb is 
accomplished at the level of the canner, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Canners’ prices 
must not exceed those charged for similar 
products prior to October 12, 1941. Whole- 
salers’ prices must not exceed canners’ maxi- 
mum prices plus transportation costs, plus a 
normal mark-up, if such does not exceed 10 
per cent of the wholesaler’s selling price. 
(After December 1, 1942 wholesalers may in- 
crease prices on fruit and vegetable products 
of the 1942 pack by half a cent per dozen 
per month until next year’s pack is available 
for distribution). Retailers’ maximum prices 
are set at the price paid to the wholesaler 
plus transportation costs and a normal mark- 
up if such does not exceed 25 per cent of 
retailer’s selling price. 

Three of the techniques of “squeeze” ad- 
justment have been employed in this order 
then, subsidies, bulk purchases, and “squeeze 
sharing”. As a result, the consumer will still 
be able to buy the main items of canned 
fruits and vegetables at the same prices he 
paid during the basic period, September 13, 
to October 11, 1941. 

Other “squeeze” adjustments covered 
several articles; Jobbers’ prices for feathers 
(A-204) importers and wholesalers’ prices for 
oakum (A-251) processors’ and assemblers’ 
maximum prices for canned lobsters (A-223) 
and manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ prices for 
knitted underwear. 

Several clarification orders were also passed, 
one regulating wholesale and retail prices of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal from the 1942 crop 
(A-221) and a group of orders governing 
maximum prices for fuel wood in many 
counties of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Ontario. Only one case of price 
anomaly arose, that of brick ice cream sold 
by Maple Leaf Ice Cream Limited and Davie’s 
Dairy Products Limited of Toronto. These 
prices were regulated in (A-203). Extensions 
of the ceiling were made to cover women’s, 
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misses’ and children’s fur-trimmed cloth coats 
and fur-trimmed garments (A-265) and altera- 
tions and repairs on fur garments (A-234). 
These extensions were necessitated by the fact 
that raw fur is not subject to a price ceiling. 


During the month a scheme was devised 
by the Coal Administrator and the chartered 
.banks to facilitate the movement of coal 
from the mines and avoid prospective trans- 
portation difficulties. The plan is known as 
the Solid Fuel Credit Plan and by it the 
chartered banks will discount notes given by 
customers whom their dealer can recommend 
as satisfactory credit risks. The amount so 
advanced will not be less than $50 nor more 
than $250, ordinarily to be repaid in equal 
monthly instalments but in any event not 
later than May 15 next. Interest, payable by 
the consumer, will be the same as under the 
Home Improvement Plan, the basic rate being 
6-20 per cent per annum. 


The only new regulations in connection with 
_ rentals concerned the variation of maximum 
rentals for hotel accommodation (B-146). It 
was stated that applications would be con- 
sidered in the cases of abnormally low rentals, 


or when improvements in services or pre- — 


mises had been accomplished. 


Two problems covering imports arose, the 
first concerned imported rice; a standardiza- 
tion of brands, maximum prices for Canadian 
rice mills, and limitations upon the mark-ups 
by wholesalers and retailers-were fixed by the 
Administrator of Flour and Cereal products. 
The second problem arose in connection with 
canned corned beef, most of which is im- 
ported into Canada from Argentina. Short- 
ages resulted in an order (A-220) freezing 
stocks in the hands of distributors and retailers, 
until further notice. 


Sugar Rationing 


Plans were laid during June for the formal 
inauguration of coupon rationing of sugar on 
July 1. Coupon rationing was established at 
a time when sugar stocks in Canada were not 
particularly low. Shipping losses, however, 
had necessitated a reduction of the voluntary 
ration to half pound per person, per week, 
and in the interests of equitable distribution, 





coupon rationing became desirable. A further 
reason for the initiation of coupon rationing 
was the desire to obtain experience in the 
administration of such a scheme, in anti- 
cipation of a similar handling of other com- 
modities. The experiment with formal ration- 
ing by coupon of this commodity will also 
serve to accustom consumers to this method 
of distribution. 


Under the new system, all household con- 
sumers have been given coupon ration cards 
having five sugar coupons attached each repre- 
senting a two weeks’ ration (one pound) for 
one person. Industrial users, institutions, the 
armed forces, and the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply must fill in purchase vouchers 
for every sugar purchase. Each industrial user 
and institution has been required to register 
before July first through his sugar supplier 
with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
The registration form gives amongst other de- 
tails his supplier’s name, address (one supplier) 
and category (retailer, wholesaler, or refiner), 
and his own stocks and estimates of require- 
ments having regard to Board Order No. 150, 
which, with certain exceptions, limits him dur- 
ing July, August, and September 1942, to 70 
per cent of his consumption during the same 
three months of 1941. 

The retailer cannot sell sugar unless he re- 
ceives coupons or vouchers for the quantity 
sold. The wholesaler cannot sell to the re- 
tailer unless he receives from him coupons 
and/or purchase vouchers corresponding to the 
amount sold.. The wholesaler cannot sell direct 
to industrial users or institutions unless they 
have registered through him and surrender to 
him purchase vouchers. In order to secure 
their supplies, wholesalers will surrender the 
coupons and vouchers to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, and get a special certificate 
entitling them to buy sugar from a refiner. 


Enforcement Proceedings 


Enforcement proceedings of the Board have 
become more numerous as shown in a return 
tabled by Finance Minister Ilsley in the House 
on July 9. This summarizes the prosecutions 
for alleged offences against the regulations up 
to the fifteenth of June. 


Prosecutions for Alleged Offences Against Regulations* 
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* Hansard, July 9,1942, P. 4368. 
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In conclusion, mention should be made of 
the order-in-council (P.C. 5109, June 16, 1942) 
which combined the Maximum Prices Regu- 
lations and Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
Regulations in one document with resulting 
convenience both to the public and the Board. 
Certain sections have been changed or sup- 
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plemented for the purpose of strengthening the 
enforcement provisions; other clarifying alte- 
rations have been made in respect to the 
powers and duties of the Board in general, 
and of the administrators and officials of the 
Board in particular. 


_FOOD CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Recent Survey by International Labour Office Indicates Successful 
Functioning of Organization for Food Distribution 


F OOD control in Great Britain on the whole 

has been successful in accomplishing the 
ends for which it has been designed, according 
to an exhaustive study entitled “Food Control 
in Great Britain,” published recently by the 
International Labour Office at its headquarters 
in Montreal. 


The purpose of food control, the study points 
out, is “first to obtain an even and adequate 
flow of food into the channels of distribution 
and,. secondly, to distribute these foods 
equitably to all individuals and to all classes 
in the community.” 

“The task is immense and the pitfalls 
many,” the study says, “but on the whole 
British food control has been successfy] in 
accomplishing these ends. Mistakes have been 
made and more will be made, but mistakes as 
well as successes are not without their lesson 
for the future.” 

The study was prepared by Edith Tilton 
Denhardt of the economic and statistical sec- 
tion of the I.L.0. Much of the material of 
which Mrs. Denhardt makes use was obtained 
from first-hand investigation in Britain of the 
extensive apparatus that has been set up for 
the organization of the food supply and its 
distribution. 

The study is part of the work that is now 
being done by the I.L.O. in fulfilment of a re- 
solution of the 1941 Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization which declared 
that “the close of the war must be followed by 
immediate action, previously planned and 
arranged, for the raising of standards of living 
throughout the world” and which affrmed the 
“desirability of associating the International 
Labour Organization with the planning and 
application of measures of reconstruction” 

The author points out that Sir William 
Beveridge, in his discussion of British food 
control in the last war, came to the conclusion 
that it had little if any value for the years cf 
peace. But the same thing cannot be said of 
food control today, the study finds. On the 
contrary, it says, “among the tangled and 
sometimes knotted threads of food control 


schemes and orders are some of a different 
colour from the rest, standing out in sharp 
relief. These threads will not be cut off with 
the end of the war, for they represent a social 
policy desirable both in peace and war.” 


The study shows that the British Govern- 
ment has gone beyond the mere acceptance of 
responsibility for the food supply of the 
country as a whole and has accepted a large 
measure of responsibility for the proper 
nutrition of every section of the people. Ade- 
quate nutrition depends on the foods available, 
on the consumers’ ability to obtain them in 
adequate quantities, and on a sufficient know- 
ledge of nutrition among consumers. The 
British Government has attacked on all three 
of these fronts, the author says, and “the 
ground gained on the last two fronts will set 
new peacetime frontiers.” 


“A nutrition program in peacetime must 
push these frontiers further. It should be 
concerned with influencing food production so 
that the most nutritionally valuabie food will 
be abundant; it should be concerned. with 
increasing the efficiency of production and 
distribution so that food will be cheap; it 
should be concerned with subsidizing or 
distributing free those foods which are :nost 
necessary in diet but which are beyond the 
reach of lower income groups; it shou'd be he 
concerned with school meals, school milk, 
factory canteens and other communal feeding 
centres; and it should be especially concerned 
with advancing the consumers’ knowledze of 
nutrition and the proper metho'ls of preparing 
foods.” 


The two outstanding wartime deveiopments 
in this field in Great Britain, the study finds, 
are the free or cheap milk scheme and the 
communal feeding program. The milk scheme, 
under which children and nursing and pregnant 
mothers are supplied with cheap or free milk, 
has contributed greatly to increasing milk con- 
sumption. This plan, the study says, “is a de- 
finite recognition by the Government cf its 
responsibility for the health of the children 
and, in addition, of an income level below 


Canada”, and “Continuity of Service”. 
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which their health is endangered because of 
inability to obtain milk—the birthright of all 
children.” There seems to be little doubt that 
the scheme will remain as a permanent part 
of British social policy, the study concludes. 

As for communal feeding, especiaily in the 
schools, the factories and in the mines, the 
study says “decent mid-day meal facilities 
have been provided that will not be scrapped 
after the war.” 

A similar and little-marked revolution has 
taken place in connection with the provision 
of milk and meals for children in school, the 
author points out. 

The “indefensible definition” of a necessitous 
child as one who already shows symptoms of 
malnutrition has finally been superseded in 
England and Wales, she says, by a definition 
which refers to the ability to buy the required 
food. “This is a great and permanent 
advance; for it is unthinkable that the old 
definition will ever be re-established.” 


The author declares that during this war the 
British public has probably been pombarded 
with more sound nutritional information than 
in all the rest of its history to the extent that 
it has become “nutrition conscious.” It is 
reasonable, she finds, to assume that the end 
of the war will not cause a relapse into uncon- 
sclousness. 


¢ 


Mrs. Denhardt points out, hewever, that the 
measures taken to improve the nutrition of the 
people are only one side of the Government’s 
wartime food policy. Of equal importance is 
the responsibility that has been taken for the 
production and consumption of food and the 
consequent control established over the organ- 
ization of the community’s resources for this 
purpose. 


“If post-war economic policy is to be 
characterized by a greater degree of govern- 


‘ment control over production and distribution 


of essential foods than existed in the past, 
many of the techniques of control evolved 
during the war, and especially the information 
and statistics collected, will be of great value. 
Indeed, without these basic data, no food policy 
in peace or in war can be fully effective.” 

The study is one of the I.L.0.’s continuing 
series of studies and reports. on economic 
conditions. In its 272 pages are contained a 
thorough-going analysis of almost all aspects 
of the problems of production, distribution and 
consumption of food in Great Britain since the 
beginning of the war. There is a detailed 
examination of agricultural policy, rationing 
and priority distribution, and price control 
policy. The study also contains a number of 
valuable appendices and a detailed index. 





MERCHANT SEAMEN’S MANNING POOLS AND WELFARE FACILITIES 
IN CANADA 


HE International Labour Office has issued 
a pamphlet containing articles on 
“Organization of Seamen’s Welfare in 
The 
first of these, which is based on information 
provided by the Director of Merchant 
Seamen of the Department of ‘Transport, 
summarizes the work done in Canada in 
regard to merchant seamen’s welfare during 
the war, and the second contains a section, 
“Continunity of Employment”, describing 
manning pool schemes in various countries in- 
cluding Canada. These are the third and 
fourth in a series of articles on “The War and 
Merchant Seamen,” the first two of which 
appeared in the May and June issues of the 
International Labour Review and were also 
published: separately. 

The War has necessitated careful organiza- 
tion of the supply of seamen and a great ex- 
pansion of arrangements for their welfare while 
ashore. An-informal Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee was early established at the instance of 
the Minister of National Defence for Naval 
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Services to consider the numerous questions 
relating to merchant seamen and to co- 
ordinate the activities of the various depart- 
ments concerned. This committee was re- 
cently given formal status by an Order in 
Council of June 15, 1942 appearing elsewhere 
in this issue, p. . 

Specific action was taken in an Order in 
Council of May 19, 1941 (LaBour GaAzErTTs, 
1941, p. 957) which was passed as a result 
of the recommendations of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee. This order, which stated 
that “the provision of merchant seamen, their 
training, care and protection are essential to 
the proper conduct of the war”, authorized 
the establishment of manning pools of 
merchant seamen, the provision of accommo- 
dation for seamen in these pools and the 
extension of existing and the establishment 
of new welfare facilities. It also provided for 
the expansion of training facilities. The pro- 
gram was placed under the supervision of a 
Director of Merchant Seamen who was 
appointed on June 5, 1941. 
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The manning pools were set up to prevent 
waste in the use of seamen by regularizing the 
system of employment, and their existence 
also simplifies the welfare problem, especially 
in regard to the provision of food and lodging. 
The Canadian system works in close co- 
operation with the British Merchant Navy 
Reserve Pool which was established under the 
Hssential Work (Merchant Navy) Order of 
May 1, 1941. Soon after the passage of the 
Canadian Order in Council of May 19, a 
manning pool was established at Halifax. A 
British pool was also set up at Montreal. 
Towards the end of 1941 the number of 
British merchant seamen arriving in Canada 
increased sharply and since this increase was 
expected to be permanent, additional steps 
had to be taken. At the request of the 
British Government the Dominion took over 
the general responsibility for the manning 
scheme under authority of an Order in Council 
of November 22, 1941. This order author- 
ized the enlargement of the United Kingdom 
manning pool at Montreal and its conversion 
into a Canadian Government pool, the estab- 
lishment of a new pool at Vancouver and the 
expansion of the Halifax pool. These three 
pools are now fully operating; the Canadian 
Government bears the cost of the buildings, 
while the British Government is charged, with 
regard to its own seamen, for the cost of 
operation and services. The seamen in them 
receive board, lodging and reserve pay while 
awaiting assignment to ships. 

It is also anticipated that other Allied 
governments may establish manning pools 
since many of their seamen are now commonly 
in Canada. An Order in Council, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue, was therefore passed 
on June 15, 1942, to place such pools under 
the general supervision of the Director of 
Merchant Seamen and to provide that they 
should be governed in the main in accordance 
with the principles regulating the Canadian 
pools. 

On the welfare side, merchant seamen’s 
clubs and homes have been opened in Halifax, 
Sydney, Louisburg, St. John and Montreal 
and an additional one is to be opened at 
Three Rivers. The largest of these is the 
Allied Merchant Seamen’s Club at Halifax, 
which has 500 beds, a spacious lounge and 
reading room, a canteen for the sale of beer 
and a cafeteria serving from 1,500 to 2,000 
meals per day. It is intended to open a 
Merchant Navy Officers’ Club in Halifax as 
soon as suitable premises can be secured, and 
a separate club for officers has already been 
opened in Montreal. 

Welfare in other respects is also being pro- 
vided for. Sports and other entertainment 


facilities are being systematically developed 
and the Director of Merchant Seamen has 
arranged with the Educational Service of -the 
Canadian Legion War Services for educa- 
tional courses. Clothes, tobacco, chocolate, 
writing pads and other comforts are distrib- 
uted by the Navy League of Canada and 
other voluntary organizations. Free medical 
service is also provided under Part V of the 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934, and a special 
hospital ship service has been instituted for 
vessels lying at anchor awaiting convoy. 


In this welfare work the Director of 
Merchant Seamen has co-operated closely 
with voluntary organizations, principally 
the Navy League of Canada. It is the Navy 
League which operates the seamen’s clubs 
mentioned above and for this purpose it 
receives a grant from the Dominion Govern- 
ment. In addition there are in Montreal 
and Saint John old-established sailors’ in- 
stitutes, both Protestant and Catholic, which 
provide a certain amount of accommodation 
for board, lodging and entertainment. Other 
organizations provide comforts, 


Control of Employment of Women 
in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
reports that the Minister of Labour and 
National Service has made an Order amending 
in certain respects the Employment of Women 
(Control of Engagement) Order, 1942, which 
prohibited women in the age-groups 20-30 in- 


clusive, subject to exceptions as regards certain 


categories of women and specified employ- 
ments, from obtaining employment otherwise 
than through a local office of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service or an em- 
ployment agency approved by the Minister. 
Similarly, employers were prohibited from en- 
gaging or seeking to engage women covered 
by the Order, except through a local office 
or an approved employment agency. 

The principal amendment effected by the 
new Order, which was made on 28th April and 
became operative on 4th May, 1942, extends 
the scope of the Order to include women 
aged 18 and 19 years of age. Other amend- 
ments provide for certain additional categories 
of employment to be excluded from the scope 
of the Order, viz., (a) the employment in a 
professional capacity of any person whose 
name is on the medical register, (b) the em- 
ployment as a dentist of any person registered 
under the Dentists Act, 1878, as amended by 
the Dentists Act, 1921, and (c) employment as 
a member of a Police Force within the meaning 
of the Police Pension Act, 1921. 


| 
. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Merchant Seamen—Pilots 


Projects at 


Victoria—Minimum Wages 


and Masters—Longshoremen—Construction 


in Alberta, Manitoba, 


Quebec and British Columbia—Hours in British Columbia—Licensing 


Drivers 


in New 


Brunswick—Pensions 


in British Columbia and 


Saskatchewan—Workmen’s Compensation, Cost of Livine Bonus 
Pp s 


and Cinema Projectionists in Saskatchewan. 


Pee ePose welfare and training facilities 
have been set up for merchant seamen, 
and temporary Masters’ and Pilots’ Certificates 
are to be issued. An order authorizing the 
issue of work permits for longshoremen has 
been passed and the one for Halifax longshore- 
men amended. Employers are required to 
take precautions against fires on their premises 
caused by enemy action. Wage and cost-of- 
living bonus adjustments have been made for 
workers on government construction works at 
Victoria. . 


Alberta has set minimum rates for female 
workers in greenhouses and canneries. British 
Columbia has issued its usual summer season 
order relating to hours for women employed 
in resort hotels and has renewed the exemp- 
tion from the Hours of Work Act granted to 
the fruit and vegetable industry. It has also 
adopted the new amendments in the Domin- 


, 


ion Old Age Pensions regulations. Motor- 
vehicle shops in Nanaimo and the surrounding 
territory have been exempted from the 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act but must observe 
a half-holiday on Saturdays. Manitoba has 
issued a new minimum wage order applying to 
hotels and restaurants. Four minimum wage 
orders have been renewed in Quebec and a 
new order for the match industry has been 
passed. In New Brunswick drivers’ licences 
are to be granted to boys of 16 and 17 years 
to meet the shortage of motor-vehicle 
operators. Saskatchewan has granted a cost- 
of-living bonus to government employees and 
no longer requires two licensed projectionists 
to be on duty in moving-picture houses where 
more than one machine is in use. It has also 
extended the coverage of its Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to test flying and has issued a 
regulation under its 1942 Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Act. 


Dominion 


Merchant Seamen 


At the instance of the Minister of National 
Defence for Naval Services an informal Inter- 
departmental Committee was established to 
co-ordinate the activities of the several depart- 
ments concerned with merchant seamen. In 
PC. 4970, June 15, 1942, the functions and 
composition of this Committee were formally 
set out. It is “to study such questions con- 
cerning the control and discipline of merchant 
seamen ashore in Canada and on board ship, 
and other related matters as may from time 
to time be referred to it.” The Committee 
consists of the Director of Merchant Seamen’s 
Branch and the Supervisor of Nautical Ser- 
vices’ Division, Department of Transport; the 
Director of Trade Division, Department of 
National Defence, Naval Services; officials 
from the Immigration Branch of Mines and 
Resources and the Judge Advocate General’s 
Branch of National Defence; representatives 
of the Departments of Justice, External 
Affairs and Pensions and National Health; 
and a Royal Canadian Mounted Police officer. 
It has power to appoint sub-committees, 

By PC. 14/8550, May 19, 1941 (Lasour 
GazerTp, 1941, p. 957) authority was given to 
establish merchant seamen’s manning pools 


and to extend welfare and training facilities. 
On the recommendation of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee the terms of this Order 
in Council were extended with regard to 
training facilities and manning pools by two 
Orders in Council dated November 22, 1941. 

The first of these, P.C. 148/9130, authorized 
the following training program drawn up by 
the Director of Merchant Seamen; the 
establishment of Training Centres, the first 
one being established in Nova Scotia, for train- 
ing men without experience as Ordinary 
Seamen; the establishment of a Marine 
Engineering School at Kingston where men 
may qualify as firemen, stokers and trimmers; 
the extension of the facilities of this School 
to enable seamen with engine room experience 
to acquire certificates from Fourth Engineer 
to Chief Engineer; the extension of existing 
Navigation Schools to enable men with sea 
experience to qualify for Second Mate’s and 
higher certificates; and arrangements for the 
training of cooks.. These facilities are also 
available to men in ships of United Kingdom 
registry. 

The second, P.C. 149/9130, provided that 
the system of manning pools be expanded to 
meet the large and permanent increase in the 
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number of seamen recruited in Britain who 
were arriving in Canada, and that the entire 
scheme be placed under the supervision of the 
Canadian Government. 

P.C. 4924, the Manning Pools (Alien Mer- 
chant Seamen) Order, 1942, passed on June 
15, authorized Allied Governments to estab- 
lish manning pools for alien seamen in 
Canada. The Director of any such pool may 
exercise with regard to the seamen in it such 
powers as are conferred on him by the laws 
of the Power setting up the pool, but this 
clause does not affect the jurisdiction of any 
Canadian Court. The Canadian Director of 
Merchant Seamen will exercise general super- 
vision and control over the foreign pools in 
regard to welfare and training facilities. The 
Merchant Seamen Order, 1941, as amended 
(Lasour Gazerts, 1941, p. 650; March, 1942, 
p. 807), which relates to the discipline of 
merchant seamen, applies to the foreign 
manning pools. 

Under P.C. 104/3546, April 30, 1942 (Lasour 
GazETTE, June, 1942, p. 691) pensions are 
paid to Canadian merchant seamen and salt- 
water fishermen who suffer disability as a 
result of enemy action. This Order in Council 
is supplemented by P.C. 80/4430, May 27, 
which extends to them the provisions of the 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order (La- 
BouR GAZETTE, 1941, p. 1285). The latter pro- 
vides for the payment of grants to persons 
discharged from the armed forces to permit 
them to pursue vocational, technical or other 
training which the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health approves as likely to fit them 
for employment or re-employment. 


Temporary Certificates for Pilots and 
Masters 


The shortage of Masters and pilots to 
landle the wartime increase of traffic is to be 
met by the issuing of temporary certificates. 

P.C. 2892 of April 14 empowers the Minister 
of Transport to grant temporary Master’s certi- 
ficates for the harbour communication service. 
They will be valid for periods not exceeding 
one year within the harbours and adjacent 
waters designated in the certificate and 
approved by the Naval Authorities. Applicants 
must be approved by the Naval Authorities or 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and must 
be qualified to operate a motor-boat not 
exceeding forty tons and certificated to carry 
not more than 35 passengers. A licence fee of 
$5 ‘is required. 

P.C. 4429 gazetted June 6 provides for 
temporary certificates for pilots at Halifax. 
The qualifications are similar to those for 
pilots stipulated in the by-laws of the Halifax 
Pilotage District except that the upper age 


limit has been raised from 50 to 55 years and 
a minimum of two years’ experience as First 
Mate of a Foreign Going Ship is substituted 
for experience as a Master. 


Construction Projects 


P.C. 5037, June 12, 1942, sets maximum 
hourly rates and provides a cost-of-living 
bonus for workers on Government construction 
projects in Victoria and its environs or in any 
other part of Vancouver Island designated 
by the National War Labour Board. The 
order is designed to bring rates on Dominion 
Government work into line with those current 
in the area. A maximum of 50 cents an hour 
and a cost of living bonus of $3.65 for a 
standard work-week are decreed for labourers, 
and the National War Labour Board is em- 
powered to make proportionate adjustments 
in wages and bonuses for other classes of 
workers on the same projects. An employee 
who works less than a standard work-week 
will receive a bonus proportionate to the 
number of hours worked but no additional 
bonus will be granted for overtime. The Board 
may adjust the bonus from time to time. 


Defence of Canada Regulations 
P.C. 4933, June 10, 1942, amends the Defence 


of Canada regulations to empower the Minis- 


ter of Pensions and National Health to com- 
pel owners, lessees or occupiers of any prem- 
ises to take the necessary steps to prevent 
and minimize the spread of fires due to enemy 
action. In particular, employers may be re- 
quired to organize and train their employees 
in fire-fighting and to maintain fire watchmen 
and spotters on their premises. 


Longshoremen 


P.C. 4270, May 21, 1942, amends P.C. 3511 
(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1942, p. 556) concern- 
ing ship loading and unloading at Halifax. 
The amendment moves ahead the effective 
date of the former order from May 1 to May 
18 and alters the clause relating to existing 
agreements. Formerly the Controller of 
Loading Operations was not to be restricted 
by any agreement between the shipping and 
stevedoring companies at Halifax and the 
Longshoremen’s Association except insofar as 
they concerned wage rates. Now all other 
parts of existing agreements which are not 
inconsistent with P.C. 3511 are to remain in 
force. 

-P.C. 6004, July 13, 1942, published elsewhere 
in this issue, p. 757, empowers the Minister of 
Labour to prescribe a system of work permits 
for persons loading and unloading ships at any 
port. 
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Provincial 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act 


Order 12, gazetted and effective June 30, 
fixes a minimum rate of $12.50 a week for 
female workers employed in’ greenhouses. 
Time and one-half must be paid for all hours 
in excess of 9 a day and 48 a week. Part-time 
workers are to receive not less than 30 cents 
an hour and must be paid for at least four 
hours on any day they work. For apprentices 
and learners the weekly minimum is to be $8 
for the first month and $10 for the second 
month. Thereafter they are to be paid at the 
regular rate. Not more than 25 per cent of 
the staff may be learners unless the staff 
numbers less than four, in which case one 
learner may be employed. 

Order 14, gazetted and effective June 30, 
prescribes minimum rates for female workers 
in canneries which process meat, fish, fruit or 
vegetables. Experienced workers must be paid 
a minimum of 32 cents an hour, and inexper- 
ienced women are to receive 25 cents an hour 
for the first two weeks and the regular rate 
thereafter. Workers with one month’s exper- 
ience in the industry must be paid the rate 
for experienced employees. A special minimum 
of 35 cents an hour is set for corn huskers or 
corn cutters irrespective of experience. These 
rates apply to part-time workers also, but if 
they are employed for less than four hours in 
any one day they must be paid at least 32 
cents an hour for four hours. As in Order 
12, above, time and one-half is to be paid for 
all hours in excess of 9 a day and 48 a week, 
and not more than 25 per cent of the staff 
may be apprentices or learners. If the staff 
numbers less than four, one apprentice may 
be employed. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 
Act 


The usual summer season Order varying 
the maximum hours provisions of Order 52 
(Lapour Gazette 1938, p. 291) for resort 
hotels in unorganized territory was gazetted 
June 11. It is identical with the one issued 
for the summer of 1941 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1941, p. 651). The Order is effective between 
June 15 and September 12 and does not apply 
to a long list of cities, districts and villages 
appended to it. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The regulation first passed in 1935 exempting 
the fruit and vegetable industry from the 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week fixed by 
this Act (Lasour GazeTrs, 1935, p. 428) has 
again been renewed to March 31, 1943. The 
regulation covers the canning, preserving, 


drying, packing or otherwise adapting for 
sale or use of any kind of fruit or vegetable. 
British Columbia Old Age Pensions Act 


By two orders gazetted June 25, British 
Columbia, which pays old age pensions in 
accordance with Dominion regulations, has 
adopted the two recent amendments in the 
Dominion Old Age Pensions regulations pro- 
viding that cost-of-living bonuses or supple- 
mental allowances from the British Columbia 
or Alberta Governments or assigned. pay from 
a member of the services in cases where no 
dependent’s allowance is paid shall not be 
counted in computing a pensioner’s income. 
Alberta has already taken this step and 
Saskatchewan adopted the amendment relating 
to assigned pay. (Lasour Gazette, May, 
1942, p. 583). 


British Columbia Weekly Half-Holiday Act 


The exemption from the weekly half-holiday 
provisions of this Act which had already 
been granted to motor-vehicle shops in Van- 
couver, Victoria and suburbs, and New West- 
minster (Lasour Gazette, 1941, p. 1269; April, 
1942, p.447) has been extended to the city of 
Nanaimo and the unorganized territory with- 
in a 10-mile radius of it. The exempting 
Order, gazetted June 11, decrees that shops 
engaged in repairing motor-vehicles, those 
which sell motor-car parts at wholesale and 
those which sell new motor-vehicles must 
observe a half holiday on Saturdays between 
12 noon and midnight. Employees must 
leave the premises by 1 p.m. on that day 
but one or more may be retained to per- 
form necessary services and repairs to motor- 
vehicles. 


Automobile service stations are governed by 
a 1931 order, (Lasour Gazerre, 1931, p. 1285) 
exempting them from the provisions of the 
Act. As was done in the case of Vancouver 
(Lasour Gazerte, 1941, p. 1269) this order 
is now amended by a regulation gazetted June 
11 declaring that the term “automobile service 
stations” within the city of. Nanaimo shall 
not include the types of motor-vehicle shops 
mentioned in the above paragraph. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order 5 governing hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, victualling houses and _ refreshment 
stands in Manitoba was gazetted June 13 and 
is to be effective from that date. It replaces 
Order 5 first issued in October, 1935 (LABour 
Gazette, 1935, p. 1011) and later extended 
in January, 1936, to “all portions of the prov- 
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ince of Manitoba although not included with- 
in any city” (Lasour Gazerrs, 1936, p. 239). 

The new order fixes different rates for 
different areas. The rates, somewhat higher 
than in the previous Order, have been 
approved by the Manitoba Regional War 
Labour Board. Hours and other conditions of 
work remain the same except for new over- 
time provisions. Permits granting modifica- 
tions of or exemptions from any provision of 
the Order may be issued by the Minister of 
Labour on application but only to meet emer- 
gencies or seasonal needs. 


The Order specifies that employers in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District, Brandon, 
Portage la Prairie, Dauphin, Neepawa, Souris, 
Carberry, Virden, Flin Flon and in any sum- 
mer resort from June to September inclusive 
must pay a minimum wage of $13 instead 
of the old minimum of $12 to experienced 
employees for a 48-hour week. Inexperienced 
workers are to be paid $11 a week for the 
first month of employment, $12 for the second 
month and $13 a week thereafter. A special 
rate of $10 a week is set for bell-boys irres- 
pective of experience. Employers in any 
other part of Manitoba must pay wages not 
more than $2 a week less than these rates. 

Hours of work in the specified areas may 
not exceed 10 a day and 48 a week. A full 
day’s rest is to be allowed each week and a 
half-hour interval for each meal. The work- 
ing period for any woman employee may not 
end between 1 am. and 6 a.m. For overtime 
a worker must be paid at least five cents per 
hour more than the regular rate. Overtime 
is limited to three hours a day, six hours a 
week, and 36 times a year. To work over- 
time within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District a permit from the Minister of Labour 
must be obtained. 


In. the rest of the province outside the 
specified areas the weekly hours of work may 
not exceed 52 and one full day’s rest a week 
must be permitted. 


There have been some variations in the 
provisions relating to deductions for board 
and lodging. As before, an employer may 
deduct a maximum of $2.50 a week if he 
furnishes lodging and $4 if he supplies 21 
meals. New provisions stipulate that deduc- 
tions for fewer meals must be computed on 
the basis of 20 cents a meal. Such deduc- 
tions can only be made if the employee actu- 
ally partakes of the meals and utilizes the 


accommodation. The Minister of Labour 
may give notice limiting or prohibiting such 
deductions if he is satisfied that the meals 
or lodging are inadequate or that the worker 
is being overcharged. 

As in the previous Order the employment 
of children under 16 is forbidden. There is 
no change in the provisions relating to time 
records, methods of payment, giving notice 


_before dismissal, and the supplying and 


laundering of uniforms. The clauses prescrib- 
ing conditions of work also remain as before. 
They cover cleanliness, sanitation, ventilation, 
temperature, toilet facilities, the guarding of 
machinery and first aid. 


New Brunswick Motor Vehicle Act 


By an Order issued June 24 and gazetted 
July 2 the Minister of Public Works recom- 
mended that the Motor Vehicle Act be 


amended, retroactive to the date of the 


order, to authorize him to issue lhcences 
during the war to male persons between the 
ages of 16 and 18 to enable them to drive 
delivery trucks or perform light work invol- 
ving the operation of motor-vehicles. Under 
the Act the Minister only has power to issue 
special licences to qualified persons between 


16 and 18 years to operate motor-vehicles 


owned by their parents or guardians, if the 
latter have given their consent and agreed to 
assume full responsibility for the operation 
of the motor-vehicle. 

The Minister recommended that the new 
special licences for boys of 16 and 17 be 
granted only on the application of the em- 
ployer and after the consent of the parent 
or guardian had been obtained. Licences will 
not be issued for motor-vehicles exceeding 
10,000 Ibs. gross weight and will be limited 
in validity to a radius of 35 miles of a 
designated place and to the motor-vehicles 
of the employer which will also be specified 
in the licence. Employers must furnish the 
Minister with proof of financial responsibility 
and may be required to enter into an under- 
taking with respect to damages. The special 
licences will expire on March 31 of each year 
and three months after the end of the war. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order 13 applying to the match 
industry was gazetted June 13 and replaces 
the 19388 Order (Lasour Gazerre, 1938, p. 
1099). It declares that general Order 4 
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(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1942, p. 586) governs 
the industry in all but two respects. The 
minimum rate applies to a work-week of 60 
hours for men and 55 for women and all 
establishments manufacturing matches are to 
be classed in Zone II irrespective of their 
location. 

Renewals of four orders were gazetted 
June 6. Order 9 governing teachers employed 
by the Catholic School Board of Verdun 
(Lasour GazetrTe, 1938, p. 626), and Order 
40 relating to theatres and moving-picture 
houses on the island of Montreal (Lasour 
GazETTE, 1941, p. 653), are to remain in force 
until July 1, 1943. Order 17 concerning Jaun- 
dries and related establishments in the Mont- 
real District (Lasour Gazerre, 1938, p. 1351) 
and Order 19 governing the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery (Lasour Gazerrn, 1938, 
p. 1852) are extended to June 15, 1943. 


Saskatchewan Cost-of-Living Bonus for 
Government Employees 


Saskatchewan, by two orders gazetted June 
15, has authorized the payment of cost-of- 
living bonuses for 1942 to employees in the 
Public Service and the Department of Tele- 
phones. Full-time employees whose salary 
with the bonus added is not more tham $2,100 
are eligible for bonus payments. Single per- 
sons are to receive $5 a month and married 
male employees, widows, widowers and married 
female employees with dependent children 
under 18 will receive $10 monthly. The 
bonuses are to be paid on June 30 and 
December 31 for the preceding six months of 
continuous employment. Proportionate pay- 
ments will be made to those who are superan- 
nuated, enlist or die before the six months is 
completed. In the case of death, payment 
is to be made to the next-of-kin or to the 
estate as the Deputy Minister of Telephones 
or the Provincial Treasurer may decide. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ Superannuation 


Act 


A regulation gazetted June 30 clarifies the 
section in the new Teachers’ Superannuation 
Act of April 11, 1942, which provides for a 
sliding scale of deductions in superannuation 
allowances being paid under the former Act 
at April 1. The deductions are to be made 
from the net pension which is defined as the 


actual amount of the pension computed under 


the old Act less any deductions provided for 
by that Act. Where a pensioner has availed 
himself of the alternative scheme by which he 
may commute his superannuation allowance 
into a reduced allowance and a pension for his 
dependent after his death, the deductions are 
to be made from the net pension and the sum 
remaining shall then be commuted into the 
alternative scheme of payments. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs 


Act 


The regulation requiring two licensed oper- 
ators to be on duty in motion-picture houses 
where more than one machine is in use 
(Lasour Gazertr, 1931, p. 658) has been re- 
laxed by an order gazetted June 15 and 
effective from July 1. Alberta took a similar 
step recently (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1942, p. 
691). 

The amending regulation declares that one 
operator with qualifications corresponding to 
the classification of the equipment used is now 
deemed sufficient irrespective of the number 
of machines in use. Theatres in cities are 
forbidden to take advantage of the new regu- 
lation to reduce their operating personnel 
immediately but are not required to fill 
vacancies occurring in the future. All such 
vacancies must be promptly reported to the 
Chief Inspector of Theatres and Cinemato- 
graphs by the proprietor. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 


As the result of an application to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, the provisions of 
the Act have been extended to include test 
flying by an order gazetted June 15 and effec- 
tive from July 1, 1942. Operations connected 
with aeroplanes and hydroplanes exclusive of 
flying were already covered (Lasour Gazerre, 
1941, p. 189). Commercial flying is still ex- 
pressly excluded although Trans-Canada Air- 
lines and five air transport companies con- 
trolled by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany were brought within the scope of the 
collective liability system in April (Lasour 
GazETTE, May, 1942, p. 588). The present 
order makes one slight variation effective from 
April 1, 1942, in the-earlier order by substi- 
tuting “Canadian Pacific Air Lines Ltd.” for 
“Prairie Airways Ltd.” in the list of air trans- 
port companies included. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN MANITOBA, NOVA SCOTIA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Reports of Provincial Departments of Labour 


eae following article reviews the activities 
of the Departments of Labour in Mani- 
toba, Nova Scotia, and Saskatchewan, as de- 
tailed in their annual reports for the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Manitoba 


The annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Manitoba, for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1941, gives details concerning the 
administration of various Acts coming within 
the jurisdiction of the department. 


Inspections.—During the fiscal period May 1, 
1940 to April 30, 1941, the Manitoba Depart- 
~ ment of Labour made 19,258 inspections under 
Acts administered by the Department and 
6,877 orders were issued. In Winnipeg and 
District 1,507 inspections were made under 
the Manitoba Factories Act which resulted in 
965 orders for the improvement of safety 
conditions and 28 for the improvement of 
health and sanitation. In areas outside of 
Winnipeg and District, 216 inspections were 
made under the same Act and! these resulted 
in 117 orders for the improvement of safety 
conditions and 11 for health and sanitation. 


_Minimum Wages—Eight charges were laid 
by the Department under the terms of the 
Minimum Wage Act during the fiscal year. 
On behalf of female employees, $2,092.53 in 
wages due was collected by the Department 
in the adjusting of 236 cases. On behalf of 
male employees, $2,429.36 was collected in 
wages due in adjusting 112 cases. 

There were 2,538 day inspections and 7 night 
inspections made throughout the province 
under regulations established under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act. Of orders issued as a result 
of these inspections, 45 dealt with working 
conditions; 374 with hours; 256 with wages 
and 84 with other regulations. 


Overtime Permits—A noticeable increase in 
the number of overtime permits issued during 
the fiscal year is recorded in the report. This 
increase was particularly due to war contracts 
issued to dry cleaning, laundry and garment 
industries. The Minimum Wage Board, in an 
effort to reduce overtime to a minimum, and 
to spread the work amongst as many em- 
ployees as possible, endorsed the policy of 
working double shifts. In all there were 208 
overtime permits issued during the year and 
6 for legal holidays. 

Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels—During 


the year there were 4,593 inspections under 
the Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessels Act. 


As a result of these inspections, repairs were 
ordered in 1,732 cases. 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act—Dur- 
ing the year, the report states that many em- 
ployers and employees availed themselves of 
the services of the Conciliation Branch and 
serious disturbances were avoided by this pro- 
cedure. Six (6) applications for the establish- 
ment of a board of conciliation were filed with 
the Registrar of the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—In the 
period between January 1 to December 31, 
1940, there were 1,074 industrial accidents 
reported to the Department. -In 28 of these 
cases the injuries resulted in death. In the 
previous year, 1939, there were 910 accidents, 
19 of which resulted in fatalities. Falls, falling 
objects and drownings, were the most frequent 
causes of industrial accidents. 


Nova Scotia 


The annual report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1941, states that during the 
year “every effort has been made to impress 
upon contractors and others engaging in new 
business, whether of a war nature or otherwise, 
the importance of reaching an agreement upon 
wage and working conditions before actual 
operations are begun. A planned wage 
and classification range and prior settlement 
of working arrangements is most important”. 


Joint Adjustment Board—tThe report refers 
to the establishment during the year of a 
Joint Adjustment Board “to consider, examine 
or deal with all disputes or grievances in the 
coal mines of the province which dispute or 
disputes did not involve rates of pay, working 
conditions or other matters being the subject 
of agreement between the operators and the 
union”. ‘The Board was called upon to 
adjudicate in many cases throughout the year 
and the report states that “already a great deal 
of good has been accomplished”. 


Employment Service—In view of the tak- 
ing over on August 1, 1941, of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, statistics of applica- 
tions, placements and vacancies are given in 
the report for eight months only. In the 
fiscal period, December 1, 1940 to July 31, 
1941, a total of 20,829 placements were made 
by the Employment Service of Canada. 
Vacancies reported to the Service numbered 
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21,401; applications, 22,320; while of the 
placements 9,334 were in regular one 11,495 in 
casual work. 


Factories Inspection and Taped Acci- 
dents—There were 309 inspections and re- 
inspections made by the Factories Inspector 
during the fiscal year. The number of acci- 
dents reported or ascertained from claims 
made to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was 831, eleven of which were reports of fatal 
Resident: 


Commenting on the incidents of industrial 
accidents, the Factory Inspector states: “The 
presence of large numbers of inexperienced 
workers in industry, most of whom are 
enthusiastic and eager to make good, implies 
a potential accident hazard which is very diffi- 
cult to offset, for such worker will be clumsy 
and incautious at many of the beginners’ 
occupations, and therefore more likely to be 
injured. When this class of worker is em- 
ployed at machines under proper supervision, 
the danger of injury is much reduced, as 
the dangerous parts of the new machine-tools 
are very thoroughly guarded. On the other 
hand, a difficulty of securing new machines 
has brought into operation old discarded 
machine-tools which tax the ingenuity of even 
experienced mechanics to adjust and operate”. 

One employer was prosecuted under the 
Factories Act and fined $50 and costs for 
employing a child under 14 years of age. 


Industrial Standards Act—Dealing with the 
administration of the Indusirial Standards Act, 
the Factory Inspector’s report declares: “All 
the trades under the Act had a very busy 
year, and practically all of the hundreds of 
mechanics who came to the districts where 
the law is in operation became members of 
the trade union organization. Union men are 
not likely to violate working arrangements, 
and therefore the large increase in the number 
of mechanics did not bring a corresponding 
increase in violations. Then again, the demand 
for workers being great, there was not the 
competition for jobs that might have led to 
disregard of the scheduled requirements”. 

One employer, a building contractor, was 
prosecuted under the Act for employing a car- 
penter at wages lower than the scheduled 
rate. The magistrate ruled that the man was 
not a carpenter and dismissed the case. An 
appeal was taken before a County Court 
Judge who upheld the decision of the Magis- 
trate. Commenting on this, the report states: 
“The decision might have had serious reper- 
cussions, as the organized carpenters are not 
likely to work with other men employed at 
carpenter. work, unless such men receive the 
scheduled rate of pay. There are hundreds 


x 


of men employed by building contractors who 
are in the class which the Court decided were 
not carpenters. Fortunately the contractors 
took no advantage of the Court’s decision, 
and continued to pay the regular rate to all 
men employed at carpenter work”. 


Minumum Wages—tThe report of the Mini- 

mum Wage Board states that wage sheets 
collected show that. in almost all of the indus- 
tries, especially the textile trades, there was 
an increase in wage earnings during the fiscal 
year, but in some instances there was a con- 
current increase in the weekly hours worked. 
This later condition was chiefly attributed to 
the issuing of war contracts which have to be 
filled quickly. 
. During the year the Board interviewed a 
large number of employers and employees, and 
all complaints received were investigated and 
adjustments in wages and hours made. 

The report contains tabular statistics for a 
numbersof industrial groups: firms reporting; 
the number of women workers; total wages 
paid per week ; average weekly wages and 
hours; and the’ Bina IRN in each wage classifi- 
cation. 


Fishermen’s Loan Board.—During the period 
December 1, 1940 to June 4, 1941, no loans : 
were made. to fishermen. On the later date, an 
Order in Council was passed by the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, authorizing the Pro- 
vincial Fishermen’s Loan Board to use the 
Fund, which was created by repayments of 
loans to needy fishermen and which amounted 
to $67,058.25 on December 1, 1940, for the 
purpose of issuing two types of loans, namely 
(1) boat building loans to individuals, and (2) 
loans to organized groups of needy fishermen 
to be used for purposes incidental to the 
catching, curing and marketing of fish and 
fish products. 


In the period June 4, 1941, to November 30, 
1941, twenty-seven boat loans were approved 
by the Board amounting to $11,135.00. At 
November 30, 1941, fifteen of these boats had 
been completed at a total cost of $6,005.00 of 
which $4,730.00 was paid out of the Fund as 
at November 30, 1941, the remainder, $1,275.00, 
being paid out of the Fund on or after 
December 1, 1941. Six organization loans were 
also granted, amounting to $10,500.00 making 
a total expenditure of $15,230.00 chargeable 
against the Fund and: leaving a balance of 
$51,828.25. 
Saskatchewan 


Covering the year ending December 31, 
1941, the seventh report since the present 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare of 
Saskatchewan was formed in 1934 also con- 
stitutes the twenty-first report since the 


Fi 
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original Bureau of Labour and Industry was 
organized in 1920. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Continuing the 
record established in 1940 there were no indus- 
trial disputes in Saskatchewan during the 
calendar year 1941. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven Act—Three 
charges were laid against three firms under 
the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, fines being 
imposed in all three cases. One case on which 
conviction was obtained in Police Court was 
appealed but the appeal was lost. In addi- 
tion, the report states, it was found necessary 
to issue numerous warnings in connection 
with the application of the Act which applies 
to the cities of the province and provides for 
24 consecutive hours of rest in every seven 
days with certain exceptions. 


Freedom of Trade Union Association Act— 
As required under the Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act, 128 associations filed 
a copy of their constitution and bylaws with 
the Minister of Labour, as well as lists of 
names and addresses of their officers and the 
number of their members. The 128 organiza- 
tions filing returns reported a membership of 
8,873 compared with 130 organizations with 
8,193 members in 1939. 


Minumum Wages—During the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, to December 31, 1941, a total of 
3,111 inspections were made. Of these, 2,915 
were general inspections and 196 special 
inspections. The Board also sent wage re- 
turns forms to 38,908 firms. Of 3,024 wage 
sheet returns from firms having employees, 
2,555 were analysed while 469 showed incom- 
plete information and were still pending 
amendment. 

From the analysis made of these returns it 
was found that 330 employees were receiving 
less than the minimum rate to which they 
were entitled compared with 647 in the pre- 
ceding year 1940. It was found that 127 
employees were not receiving proper pay for 
overtime; 51 were serving as apprenticés in 
industry without the approval of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 
_ The total number of employees reported on 

the wage sheet returns was 22,319, consisting 
of 16,141 males and 6,178 females who to- 
gether received $54,894.27 in overtime pay for 
time worked in excess of 48 hours in any 
week, during the four week or one month 
pay period in 1941. In 1940 there were 19,076 
employees who together received $50,086.00 
in overtime pay for time worked in excess of 
48 hours in any week during the four week 
or one month pay period reported. 

During the calendar year 1941, arrears of 
wages to the amount of $10,498.92 were col- 


lected from 309 firms and were apportioned 


amongst 257 males and 237 females, a total 
of 494 employees. It was also necessary dur- 
ing the year to institute court proceedings in 
order to enforce the minimum Wage Act and 
Orders of the Board. Fourteen charges were 
laid against eight firms; convictions were 
obtained and fines imposed on ten charges, 
three were dismissed while one was with- 
drawn. As part of the penalties, $375.36 in 
wages was ordered by the Court. 


Apprenticeship Agreements—At December 
31, 1941, there were 89 apprentices indentured 
to 65 firms covering 20 trades or industries. 
Pharmacy was the trade of the largest num- 
ber of apprentices, 31 being indentured in that 
group. This was followed by “druggist” 
with 11. 


Industrial Standards Act.—According to the 
report, in the period January 1 to December 
31, 1941, a total of 609 employers and 1,485 
employees were governed by agreements 
drawn up under the terms of the Industrial 
Standards Act. At the end of the year there 
were 40 schedules in effect under the legisla- 
tion, 13 schedules being in the barbering 
trade and 7 in beauty culture. There were 


38 schedules under the Act in the year ending’ 


December 31, 1940. 

During 1941, nine firms and four individuals 
were prosecuted. Twelve charges in all were 
laid for failure to comply with the terms of 
the Act, convictions and fines imposed in 
four cases, five cases were dismissed and 3 were 
withdrawn. Back wages collected in the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1941, amounted 
to $2,830.55 to the benefit of 103 employees. 


Dominion-Provincial Wage Inspections—As 
explained in the report “there has been a 
great increase in the amount of Construction 
and Supply Contracts issued by the various 
Departments of the Dominion Government. 


The Dominion Department of Labour found ~ 


it impossible to adequately check the wages 
required to be paid under each contract. In 
May, 1941, the Ministers in charge of the 
Labour Departments of the Provinces held 
a conference at Ottawa. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment requested that the Provincial De- 
partments of Labour assist in these wage 
inspections in each Province. This was agreed 
to. In due course the Provincial officials were 
given credentials which permitted them to 
inspect payrolls and make investigations into 
complaints. 

“Dominion Government procedure requires 
that when arrears of wages are found owing 
under a Federal contract, the employer must 
pay the amount of the arrears to the Receiver- 
General of Canada and distribution is then 
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made by the Dominion Treasury to the 
employee concerned.” 


As a result of these inspections, $3,915.31 in 


arrears of wages was collected to the benefit. 


of 138 employees. 


Summary of Arrears of Wages Collected— 
The report gives a tabular summary of arrears 
of wages collected under different Acts affeet- 
ing labour. In all, $17,715.83 was collected on 
behalf of 889 employees. The bulk 
($10,508.87) of this total was collected under 
the Minimum Wage Act to the benefit of 497 
employees; followed by $3,130.54 collected 
under Federal Construction Contracts; 
$2,830.55 under the Industrial Standards Act; 
$784.77 through inspections of supply con- 
tracts, Department of Munitions and Supply; 
$356.90 by way of Provincial Highway con- 


tracts; and $104.20 under the Master and 
Servants Act. 


Employment Service—Contained in the 
main report is the twenty-second and final 
report of the Employment Service of Canada 
covering operations in the province. On July 
1, 1941, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission absorbed the Employment Service and 
therefore the report only covers the period 
January 1, 1941, to June 30, 1941. During 
that time, 11,887 applications and 9,666 
vacancies were registered with the Service. 
There were 9,048 placements made, 5,528 being 
of men and 3,520 of women. 


Farm Wages—The following were the 
average wages for farm labour: winter, $5 to 
$10 per month, plus board and lodging; 
spring, $10 to $25 per month, plus board and 
lodging. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC AND NOVA SCOTIA IN 1942 


URING the session of the Quebec Legis- 

lature which began on February 24 and 
ended on May 29, laws were enacted to facili- 
tate the construction of workmen’s houses 
_ and to provide for subsidies to the Desjardins 
People’s Banks, the Stationary Enginemen’s 
Act was revised, and statutes dealing with 
regulation of factories, licensing of electri- 
cians and pipe mechanics, and mothers’ allow- 
ances were amended. 


Workmen’s Houses 


An Act to allow municipalities to enter 
into agreements with Wartime Housing, 
Limited, a Dominion corporation, authorizes 
any municipal or school corporation to make 
such an agreement whenever Wartime Housing 
constructs workmen’s dwellings within its 
limits to remedy a housing shortage occasioned 
by the establishment of war industries. The 
valuation of such houses for municipal and 
school purposes is to be $1,200 where there 
are less than two bedrooms and $1,500 where 
there are more than two. In a house con- 
taining several dwellings the same rates are 
to apply to each dwelling. The rate for general 
or special taxes and for school taxes is to be 
1 per cent of valuation in each case and the 
occupants of the houses are to pay for public 
utility services and school fees on the same 
basis as other ratepayers. Wartime Housing 
is to bear the cost of streets and street lights, 
water and sewer services, fences, etc., and is to 
undertake to assign such works gratuitously 
to the municipality. These conditions are to 


Quebec 


apply as long as Wartime Housing Limited 
owns the houses. As soon as it disposes of 
any or all of the houses in a municipality 
the Act ceases to have effect and the pur- 
chasers of the properties are to be subject 
to the general law. In any case the special 
conditions granted by the municipality to 
Wartime Housing are to cease six months after 
the termination of the present war. 


Subsidies to People’s Savings Banks 


Under an Act to promote the extension of 
people’s savings banks, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council may authorize the Minister 
of Agriculture to grant an annual subsidy, 
payable from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, to the federation of People’s Savings 
Banks known as the “Fédération de Québec 
des Unions Régionales de Caisses Populaires 
Desjardins,” for the extension, maintenance 


_and supervision of such savings banks. This 


subsidy may not exceed $80,000 for a period 
of five years, distributed as follows: $100 
for each savings bank affiliated with the 
federation, up to the number of 600, and 
$50 for each such savings bank in excess of 
that number, up to a total of 1,000. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may authorize 
the Minister to sign a contract fixing the con- 
ditions of payment of the subsidy. A 
statute of 1982 authorized the setting aside of 
$20,000 a year for ten years for the payment 
of grants to the Federation. (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1982, p. 298.) 
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Safety in Public Buildings 


The Public Building Safety Act was 
amended to provide a new definition of 
“public building,” which now includes stores 
having a floor area of over 3,000 square feet, 
instead of, as formerly, those employing ten 
or more clerks, and, as before, charity work- 
rooms and buildings of more than two stories 
used as offices. Stations of any railway under 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada 
are exempt under the section requiring public 
buildings to afford all the security provided 
by the Act and regulations, and forbidding 
construction or alteration of such a building 
without a permit, or extensive alterations 
without an architect’s certificate. The time 
limit for bringing an action for breach of the 
Act or regulations is extended from 60 days 
to six months. 


Stationary Enginemen 


The Stationary Enginemen Act, as revised, 
substitutes for the term “motive power” the 
term “stationary engine,” defined to include 
steam boilers and engines, stationary internal 
combustion engines of over 25 h.p.,. refrig- 
erating apparatus operated by motors whose 
total power exceeds 25 h.p., and the piping 
and accessories used for operating such 
engines. The term does not include steam 
boilers used for heating buildings other than 
those covered by the Public Building Safety 
Act and the Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act, boilers with safety valves set 
at a pressure of not more than 15 pounds to 
the square inch with a capacity not exceed- 
ing 75 h.p. and a heating surface not exceed- 
ing 1,125 square feet, or boilers used else- 
where than at buildings under construction 
with safety valves set at a pressure of over 
15 pounds to the square inch but with a 
capacity not exceeding 15 h.p., and a heating 
surface not exceeding 225 square feet. Mines 
governed by the Quebec Mining Act are 
not subject to this Act. 

The board of examiners, which, as formerly, 
is to consist of three members, is to be under 
the control of the Minister of Labour. Any 
examiner or inspector may enter premises 
and carry out an inspection at any hour. 
The person in charge of the engine must 
facilitate the inspector’s work and must en- 
trust stationary enginemen’s work only to 
persons having the required certificate and 
keep the engine under the supervision of a 
stationary enginemen while it is in operation. 

Regulations made by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council, in addition to dealing with 
examinations and the fees to be paid for 
them, may fix the period for which certificates 


are to be valid and the conditions of their 
renewal, define the classes of certificates and 
the conditions on which they are to be issued, 
and determine the manner of establishing the 
capacity of stationary engines. . 

As before, the Act provides for the keeping 
of a register of stationary enginemen and 
the making of annual reports to the Minister 
and exempts the holder of a certificate from 
the necessity of obtaining a licence from any 
municipal authority. The maximum fine for 
contravention of the Act or regulations is, 
as formerly, $100 and costs but a minimum 
fine of $25 is now provided. New sections 
enable enginemen to be sued for fees payable 
for renewal of their certificates, provide that 
prosecutions under the Act shall be instituted 
by the Attorney General instead of by an 
inspector, and prohibit the admission of evi- 
dence to show that proceedings were instituted 
as the result of a complaint or to discover 
the identity of the informer. 

Under the Pressure Vessels Act, as amended, 
the presssure vessels which are subject to in- 
spection on installation and annually there- 
after, are those in public buildings as defined 
by the Public Building Safety Act, in gasoline 
distributing stations, and in industrial estab- 
lishments as defined by the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act. All refrig- 
erating plants using more than 24 pounds 
of refrigerant must be inspected on installa- 
tion and those run by a motor of over 4 hop. 
are to be inspected annually. Annual inspec- 
tions are now to be made free of charge. 
All pressure vessels manufactured in the 
Province must conform to_ specifications 
approved by the Chief Inspector but an 
accompanying affidavit to that effect is now 
required only in the case of those subject to 
annual inspection. A new class of certificate, 
“T)”, is to be issued for any used vessel before 
it may be sold. New sections relating to 
prosecutions are similar to those inserted in 
the Stationary Enginemen Act. They pro- 
hibit attempts to identify an informer and 
authorize a civil action to recover fees. 


Electrical Works 


The Electricians and Electrical Installations 
Act, which provides for the regulation and 
inspection of electrical installations in public 
buildings and for the licensing of electricians, 
was amended to redefine “public buildings.” 
This term now has the meaning given to it in 
the Public Building Safety Act and includes, 
in addition, industrial establishments covered 
by the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act, garages having a floor space in 
excess of 6,000 square feet, transformer rooms, 
and all installations of transformers on posts 
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and other supports set up on private property. 
No fee is to be charged for the annual inspec- 
tion required by the Act. The time within 
which a prosecution for violation of the Act 
or regulations must be brought was extended 
from sixty days to six months after such viola- 
tion comes to the knowledge of the inspector. 
Instead of one chief inspector, as formerly, two 
may be appointed to direct, under control of 
the board of examiners, the work of the in- 
spectors. A provision is added, similar to that 
in the Stationary Enginemen Act, forbidding 
the admission of evidence to discover the 
identity of the informer in case of prosecution. 
The clauses fixing maximum salaries of the 
inspectors and of the chairman of the Board 
of Examiners, were struck out: 


Pipe-mechanics 


Amendments in the Pipe-mechanics Act 
provide that licences shall expire on March 
31, the end of the fiscal year of the Province, 
enable the taking of action to recover fees 
for renewal of licences, and add a section 
similar to that in the Stationary Enginemen 
Act, forbidding evidence establishing the 
identity of an informer. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments 


A new section in the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act bars institution 
of a penal prosecution under the Act more 
than six months after the offence has come 
to the knowledge of the inspector. This 
section replaces one providing that no fine 
or imprisonment might be imposed unless 
proceedings were commenced within three 
months after the offence had come to the 


Nova 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, which met 
on February 19, and was prorogued on 
March 28, enacted laws designed to meet 
the shortage of workers in coal mines, to 
provide extra housing accommodation and 
to authorize the licensing of scalers. Acts 
relating to the regulation of coal mines, 
workmen’s compensation and mothers’ al- 
lowances were amended. 


Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Regulation (Wartime 
Emergency) Act provides that, notwith- 
standing any provision of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act or of any other Act, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations prescribing the qualifications re- 
quired of persons employed at working faces 
in coal mines and the conditions as to super- 
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knowledge of the inspector or within 30 days 
after written notice of such offence given 
at any time by the inspector to the party 
in default. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments in the Needy Mothers’ As- 
sistance Act authorize the granting of an 
allowance to the wife of a man who is totally 
disabled. Formerly benefit was only granted 
in such cases if the husband was being cared 
for in a public charitable institution or a 
mental hospital. Right to an allowance is 
also extended to the wife or widow of a 
British subject whereas formerly an applicant 
was required to be a British subject by birth 
or to have been one for fifteen years. 


Compulsory Labour for Forest Fires 


The Lands and Forests Act was amended 
to require every person who carries on forest 
operations or holds a licence to cut timber 
to place at the disposal of the Minister of 
Lands and Forests as many of his employees 
as he may consider necessary for the efficient 
organization of forest fire protection. Form- 
erly, only railway companies were required 
to provide men under this section. 


Resolution 


On May 6 the Legislative Assembly 
adopted a resolution urgently requesting the 


‘Government of Canada not to intensify the 
‘recruiting of women beyond the limit of 
‘family requirements and particularly to do 
“nothing of a nature to injure the Canadian 
‘home. 


Seotia 


vision under which such persons are to be 
employed. Differing qualifications and re- 
quirements may be prescribed for differing 
conditions of supervision and any regulation 
may apply to all mines or to any particular 
mine or any part of it. The Act is to be 
in force only until the date declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be the 
date of termination of the present war, if 
the Legislature is. then in session, or, if it 
is not then in session, until twenty days 
after the opening of the next session. When 
the Act expires the regulations are to cease 
to have effect. 


Amendments in the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act include a revision of the sections relating 
to qualifications of coal miners. As formerly, 
no person may have charge of a working 
face unless he has a first-class certificate issued 
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under the Act. Persons employed at the face 
must have first or second-class certificates but 
a person at least 18 years of age, if constantly 
accompanied by and under the immediate 
supervision of the holder of a first-class certi- 
cate, may be employed for not more than six 
months. Workers employed to cut, shear, 
mine, bore, or loosen coal at the face must 
have first-class certificates or have second-class 
certificates and work under the close super- 
vision of the holder of a first-class certificate. 
As before, an applicant for a second-class 
certificate must be at least 18 years of age 
and have been employed underground for a 
year, but an amendment enables a person 
with six months’ underground experience to 
obtain the certificate, provided such experience 
was at the working face. The section requir- 
ing an applicant for a fireman’s certificate to 
have served for a year as fireman at a steam 
boiler was amended to make it clear that such 
boiler must have been at a coal mine. A new 
section forbids the use of open lights at a mine 
in which gas (methane) has been found to 
accumulate in any place in quantities in excess 
of three-quarters of one per cent as shown 
by an analysis of samples of air- or by an 
approved gas tester. Examinations for gas 
are to be made with a locked flame safety 
lamp or other gas tester approved by the 
Minister, instead of with a locked safety 
lamp as formerly. An amendment was also 
made in the section forbidding explosives to 
be taken into a working place for two months 
after inflammable gas has been found on three 
consecutive days in quantity sufficient to show 
in a flame safety lamp except where employees 
are out of the mine or in cases of stonework 
and sinking shafts where ventilation is so 
managed that the return from the place where 
the explosive is used passes into the main 
return air course without passing any place in 
actual course of work. The amendment pro- 
vides for exception to be made also in any 
case where the chief inspector gives written 
permission. 


The section providing for special examiners 
into accidents causing death, was redrawn 
and now enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to appoint one or more _ special 
examiners and to require each to act in a 
designated area or anywhere in the province. 
As before, special examiners have the powers 
of Commissioners under the Inquiries Act, of 
the inspector in respect of formal investiga- 
tions, and of a coroner. A special examiner is 
not to report his findings to the inspector, as 
formerly, but to the Minister of Public 
Works and Mines, who is authorized to make 
them public, if he thinks fit. 


When a shot flames on firing it is to be 
extinguished and immediately reported to the 


Deputy Inspector for the district. The place 
in which it occurs is to be guarded and left 
unworked until inspected by the Deputy In- 
spector. All flamed shots are subject to in- 
quiry by the Deputy Inspector and any certifi- 
cate of any person or persons involved may 
be revoked or suspended by the Minister. 
The engineer in charge of a _ stationary 
engine or an engine used for hoisting men, 
coal or materials, may not leave it until he has 
received a predetermined signal from someone 
in attendance at the other end of the rope, 
and he must in no case leave his engine con- 
trols without ascertaining that the engine is 
braked or in gear or otherwise locked to pre- 
vent any movement of the drum or rope. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Where a work- 
man is found dead in the underground work- 
ings of a coal mine in a place where he had a 
right in the course of his employment to be, 
it is now to be presumed that death was the 
result of personal injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of his employment, 
unless there is sufficient evidence to rebut such 
presumption. Formerly, such evidence has to 
be furnished by witnesses present at the time 
of death. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 1941 
amending Act that accounts for medical aid 
must be rendered within three months after 
such aid was furnished, the Board is given 
authority to pay such an account in respect 
of, an injury happening after April 5, 1941, 
if application for payment was made before 
February 28, 1942. The section requiring an 
employer to convey an injured workman to 
a place where he may receive medical aid was 
amended to provide that, as an alternative, 
the employer may obtain the necessary medical 
aid for the workman. In such cases the same 
conditions apply as when the workman is 
conveyed to another place for treatment; if 
the employer fails to obtain such aid any 
other person may do so and if the employer 
fails to pay the reasonable charges the Board 
may pay them and recover double the amount 
from the employer. 

A new section, which will come into force 
on Proclamation, brings all members and em- 
ployees of the Board under the Public Service 
Superannuation Act and empowers the Board 
to make the necessary deductions from salaries 
and to pay from the Accident Fund any 
amounts which, in the case of other classes 
of public service employees, would be payable 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Under 
another amendment the cost of publishing the 
annual report of the Board is also to be paid 
from the Accident Fund. 
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An employer carrying on an industry under 
Part I must keep such records or accounts as 
may be reasonably required to show a true 
record of the wages earned. The section 
which provides that where an employer fails 
to keep adequate records or refuses to pro- 
duce them for inspection he may be assessed 
on the Board’s estimate of his pay roll, was 
amended to extend the penalty to cases in 
which the employer fails to produce such 
records or fails or refuses to produce any other 
book or record pertaining wholly or partly to 
his industry and makes it clear that the 
penalty section-applies not only to cases of 
failure to keep time sheets and wage schedules 
but also to default in keeping the books re- 
quired to be kept by sawmill operators and 
dealers in lumber, showing particulars of con- 
tracts, quantity of lumber produced, and other 
items. The schedule of industrial diseases for 
which compensation is payable was amended 
to include silicosis in “mining”, instead of in 
“coal mining”, as formerly. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which is to 
remain in force until May 1, 1943, is a re- 
vision, without material change, of an Act 
first passed in 1933 and renewed annually since 
then. The Act forbids any person or cor- 
poration employing 25 or more workers to hire 
any person who has not been a resident of the 
Province for at least one year unless the 
person hired produces a certificate from the 
Government employment agent or municipal 
clerk in the place where he is to be employed 
stating that there are no unemployed persons 
resident in such place who are capable of 
doing and willing to do the work. 


Licensing of Workmen 


The Scalers’ Act, which will come into force 
on Proclamation, provides for the examination 
and licensing of scalers and forbids any un- 
licensed person to act as a scaler unless the 
Minister of Lands and Forests is satisfied that 
the services of a licensed person are not pro- 
curable. 

An amendment in the Theatres, Cinemato- 
graphs and Amusements Act empowers the 
Board of Censors to revoke or suspend any 
licence issued under the Act or regulations. 


Fire Escapes in Shops and Offices 


The Fire Prevention Act was amended to 
add mercantile establishments and _ office 
buildings to the list of public buildings, which 
already included factories, covered by sections 
of the Act relating to fire escapes. These 
sections empower the local Board of Fire 
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Escapes to inspect all such public buildings, 
to order the proper maintenance and clear 
indication of the position of fire escapes, the 
enlargement of doors, passageways, staircases 
and windows, and the alteration of furnaces, 
chimneys and other heating apparatus. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Amendments in the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act enable an allowance to be granted after 
June 1, 1942, to a mother whose husband is 
an inmate of a public institution for the 
treatment of mental illness or tuberculosis. 
An allowance may also be paid in respect of 
an adopted child, provided that such child was 
legally adopted by the applicant and her 
husband before the husband’s death or dis- 
ablement. 

Wartime Housing 


An Act to enable cities, towns and munici- 
palities to enter into agreement with the 
Crown in respect to wartime housing gives 
authority for the making of such agreements, 
elther with the Dominion Government or with 
Wartime Housing, Limited, or with both, for 
the construction of housing accommodation 
and the supplying of the necessary services to 
provide for water, for the disposal of sewage 
and for other conveniences. 

The Halifax Charter was amended to enable 
that city also to make agreements with War- 
time Housing, Limited, for the purpose of 
providing houses to be rented to persons 
recommended by the city, or by any persons 
or committee appointed by it, as provided in 
the agreement. The city may also guarantee 
the payment of rent by the persons so 
recommended and may borrow the sums 
required to give effect to such guarantee 
from any bank or fund and include them, 
with interest, in the civic estimates. 


Poll Tax 


Under an amendment in the Assessment Act, 
the maximum poll tax which may be imposed 
by an incorporated town upon male residents 
between the ages of 18 and 60 who are not 
otherwise assessed, is raised from $5 to $10. 
The minimum tax remains at $2 ‘but, as 
formerly, persons under the age of 21 years 
may be exempted or may be required to pay 
an amount less than $2. 


Co-operative Associations 


Changes in the Co-operative Associations 
Act enable an association to deal in services 
and to become a member, shareholder, or 
officer, of any other company having similar 
objects. New sections forbid an association 
to operate a store or open a branch without 
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the consent of the Inspector of Co-operative 
Associations, which must not be given if 
the Inspector considers that the financial 
condition of the Association does not warrant 
such a step or that the operation of such 
store or branch would be detrimental to the 
existence of another association. A maximum 
penalty of $25 a day may be imposed on any 
officer of an association for contravention of 
this provision or for failure to forward an 
annual financial statement to the Registrar 
within 30 days after the annual meeting. Such 
statement may be verified by a competent 
auditor or, as formerly, by the oaths of the 
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quiring every association to set aside, 
annually, at least 5 per cent of its net profits 
for a reserve fund, to be kept liquid and intact 
in trustee funds, was replaced by a section 
requiring the same sum to be set aside for a 
reserve fund until an amount equal to at least 
30 per cent of the paid-up capital has been 
accumulated. The memorandum of asso- 
ciation of every co-operative association is 
to be deemed to include the objects and 
powers, as amended. 


Bills Not Passed 
A Bill to incorporate the New Longshore- 


President and Secretary. The section re- men’s Association of Halifax failed to pass. 


WEIGHT LIFTING BY 


ae entry of large numbers of women into 
- war industries has focussed attention on 
the need for protecting them from injury 
caused by lifting heavy weights. Such pro- 
tection is particularly needed for the many 
women now being recruited into Canadian 
war industries who are comparatively unused 
to the regular lifting of heavy loads. A Wel- 
fare Supervisor testifying before the British 
War Cabinet Committee on Women in Indus- 
try, which reported in 1919, declared: 
Lifting is partly a matter of knack and train- 
ing, and women are inclined to exhaust them- 
selves unnecessarily at first, though they im- 
prove greatly with practice. 


A recent survey of New Jersey metal and 


machinery manufacturing industries revealed. 


that before the war no woman was lifting 
weights exceeding 25 lbs. 

The dangers of carrying heavy weights have 
been demonstrated by several studies. An in- 
ternational Labour Office brochure on women’s 
work issued in 1934 stated: 

When women have habitually to carry heavy 
loads...skeletal deformities are noted...altera- 
tions in the thoracic capacity and abdominal 
walls. Thus for example, a broadening in the 
lumbar region of the spine in. women who 
carry loads, with crushing together of the verte- 
brae, bringing about diminution in height, 
deformity of the pelvic basin with harmful 
effects. on the development of pregnancy. 
Occupational cramp of the lateral muscles of 
the’ neck, pains of the brachial plexus, sub- 
occipital nerves, moveable kidneys, cardiac and 
thyroid hypertrophy, etc., have been reported. 


The U.S. Women’s Bureau, in a recently- 
issued pamphlet on “Lifting Heavy Weights 
‘in Defence Industries” declared that “con- 
tinual lifting of heavy loads results in deformi- 
ties of bone-structure that may have serious 
effects at childbirth.” A study reported in the 
I.L.0. brochure revealed a much higher per- 
centage of still-births among women employed 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


on heavy work than among the general popu- 
lation. Many of the medical authorities sub- 
mitting evidence to the 1919 British Com- 
mittee on Women in Industry urged that the 
lifting of heavy loads be forbidden immediately 
before and after confinement. The Inter- 
national Labour Convention on the employ- 
ment of women before and after childbirth 
stipulates that women must not be employed 
for six weeks after childbirth and recommends 
that they should be permitted to leave their 
jobs six weeks before their confinement. The 
present British law forbids employment within 
four weeks after childbirth. 

The British Industrial Health Research 
Board in 1927 made a study of 14 industries 
employing women and young persons on 
weight-lifting jobs. It was found that women 
in the sanitary pipe industry lifted as muchas 
6:6 tons a day and in the tin plate industry, 
3°25 tons. 
loads equivalent to 57 per cent of their body 
weight. In the cotton industry the per- 
centage was 56 and in the tin plate industry, 
55. Examination of the women and young 
persons employed in these industries revealed 
that the women did not appear to be suffering 
any ill-effects from such work but many 
of the young persons had poor physique partly 
attributable to the nature of their employ- 
ment. The report recognized, however, 

that the heaviest industries attract, or, per- 

haps more accurately, retain the strongest 

women; the weaker gravitate through various 
trades and find their physical level. 
Where there is no regulation of weight- 
lifting this process may be very costly to the 
individual, particularly to young persons. 

One interesting fact revealed by this study 
was that in industries where the worker may 
select the size of the load, women were 
“wisely self-protective” but young ‘persons, 





In the paper industry women lifted . 
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particularly boys, over-estimated their strength. 
In the paper industry a worker with 35 
years’ experience selected a load 49 per cent 
of her body weight while a girl of 17 with six 
months’ experience chose one equivalent to 
70 per cent of her body weight. The report 
concluded that 
young persons require more regulation and 
supervision in their work if they are to avoid 
overstrain in the physically exacting period 
of adolescence....Continued strain cannot 
but have a pernicious effect, which only 
show itself indirectly in ‘the multiple 
sequelae of fatigue, increased incidence of 
accidents, lowered resistance to infection, in- 
creased suggestibility with its manifold and 
depreciating effects—to name but a few. 


During the last war women in British war 
industries successfully handled weights in 
excess of 50 pounds, but the committee on 
Women in Industry warned that 

the practice requires careful watching, how- 

ever, if the risk of accident or internal dis- 

placement is to be avoided, and the raising of 
weights up to or above the head is particularly 
liable to lead to strain. 
Since the last war a number of studies have 
been made to determine the optimum load for 
the average woman, the most satisfactory 
methods of lifting and carrying and the 
harmful effects of lifting excessive weights. 

In determining the optimum load most 
investigators recognize that numerous factors 
besides weight must be considered. These 
include the shape and compactness of the 
load, the mode of handling it, the duration of 
the lifting and carrying, the distance the 
weight has to be carried, the type of surface 
traversed, the levels at which the load is 
picked up and deposited, the pace of the 
work and the temperature and atmosphere in 
which it is performed, the aggregate load 
carried in a day and the physique and train- 
ing of the worker. 

Several estimates of the optimum load have 
been made. The Industrial Health Research 
Board concluded in 1927 that the optimum 
load is 35 per cent of the body weight and 
that, in general, loads should not exceed 40 
per cent of the body weight for continuous 
lifting and 50 per cent for intermittent lifting. 
For the average woman in industry these per- 
centages would mean weights of 45 and 55 
lbs. A healthy well-trained adult might ex- 
ceed these maxima by 20 per cent without 
undue strain to herself if the load is compact 
and easily handled. The Board was of the 
opinion that young persons should not be 
permitted to carry more than 25 to 30 lbs. 
if under 16 years of age and 40 ‘lbs. if over 16. 

The British Home Office in a Safety ‘Pamph- 
let issued in 1937 suggested certain load limits 
but added that all loads should be based on 
physical data for the individual worker. For 
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men it recommended a maximum of 130 lbs. 
for compact loads. For women maxima of 
65 lbs. for intermittent work and 50 lbs. for 
continuous work were suggested. Male young 
persons from 16 to 18 years on continuous 
work might carry 45 lbs. and on intermittent - 
work, 60 lbs. Female young persons in the 
same age group should be limited to 40 lbs. 
on continuous work, 56 on intermittent work. 
A maximum of 35 to 40 lbs. was suggested for 
young persons under 16. 

Attempts to regulate by law the loads which 
workers may carry began in Britain during the 
last war. In 1916 a General Order was issued 
by the Home Office stating that “a woman or 
young person should not be allowed to lift, 
carry or move anything so heavy as to be 
likely to cause injury to them.” Earlier, weight 
lifting by women and young persons in the 
pottery industry had been regulated under the 
clause in the Factories Act of 1901 empower- 
ing the Secretary of State to draw up rules for 
the safety of persons employed in dangerous 
industries. The 1937 Factories Act authorizes 
the Secretary of State to prescribe maximum 
weights for various types of workers and 
forbids the employment of young persons in 
weight-lifting jobs likely to cause them injury. 
The Flour Mills Order of January, 1942, per- 
mits a woman to carry 65 lbs. alone or 140 
Ibs. with the help of another. A maximum 
of 65 lbs: for women is also fixed in a 1926 
order making effective an agreement in the 
woollen and worsted industry, but if the load 
is bulky the maximum is reduced ’to 50 lbs. 
The agreement permitted girls under 18 and 
boys under 16 to lift 50 lbs. in a compact load 
and 40 lbs. if the load was bulky. 

In the United States six States have had 
legislation prescribing weight limits on their 
statute books for some time. Five States set 
load limits ranging from 15 to 75 lbs. and one 
merely prohibits the carrying of excessive 
weights. Five States regulate the employment 
of women in core rooms where much weight- 
lifting is done. 

A survey of 62 American companies made 
in 1942 by the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University revealed that many 
companies have rules forbidding women to 
handle loads above a certain weight and many 
also provide mechanical devices to eliminate 
the need for lifting. The load limits set by 
the companies varied from 15 to 50 lbs. even 
in States permitting higher maxima. In one 
case the load limit was set by collective agree- 
ment. One company ruled that “any job 
requiring lifting by a woman must be ap- 
proved by. the company physician.” 

The U.S: Women’s Bureau has endorsed the 
optimum of 35 per cent of body weight rec- 
ommended by the British Industrial Health 
Research Board. It favours State legislation 
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empowering the factory inspection authorities 
to set load limits for each industry rather 
than the prescription by law of fixed maxima 
‘for all industries. 

None of the Factory Acts of the Canadian 


provinces deals specifically with the problem: 


although Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia have sections prohib- 
iting the employment of women, young girls 
and children in such a manner that their 
health is likely to be permanently injured and 
all the other provinces except New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island declare it unlawful 
to employ anyone so that their health and 
safety is endangered. 

The various methods of weight lifting have 
been studied to determine which is the least 
costly from a physiological point of view. 
Most investigators agreed that methods which 
interfered least with balance or centre of 
gravity, normal gait, posture, breathing and 
circulation, were the most efficient. The In- 
dustrial Health Research Board on the basis 
of a series of experiments in 1924 and 1927, 
concluded that carrying by a yoke on the 
shoulders was the best, and hip-carrying the 
worst of eight methods studied. Carrying a 
bundle in each hand was quite efficient except 
for the local strain on the arms. The use of 
a tray held in front of the body or slung from 
the shoulder was also fairly good but it caused 
strain on the arms and interfered with gait, 
besides contributing to accidents by .prevent- 
ing the worker seeing where ana stepping. 
Head-carrying produced tension and interfered 
with breathing and rucksack-carrying caused 
a pronounced stoop. Shoulder-carrying altered 
the body’s centre of gravity but was other- 
wise efficient. 

The Women’s Bureau pamphlet on weight 
lifting recommended shoulder-carrying as the 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEE 


HE National Industrial Conference Board 

Inc. New York, has issued a report 
entitled Employee Thrift Plans in Wartime. 
The report shows a definite trend in employees’ 
thrift plans since the last survey was made in 
1936 by the Board. 

In 1936 it was found that a considerable 
proportion of the savings plans in co-operation 
with the banks had been discontinued since 
the 1927 survey. This was attributed to “the 
many bank failures and the cooling interest 
of banks in this kind of account.” Since 1936, 
the report states “the savings bank plans have 
never recovered the popularity which they 
enjoyed in the Twenties. The plans in force 
have proved very satisfactory in aiding the 
employee to save systematically, but the rate 
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most economical method because it leaves the 
limbs free and does not cause chest-fixation. 
It approved tray-carrying and carrying bundles 
at the sides, one in each hand for short dis- 
tances only and disapproved of carrying on the 
hip. It stressed the importance of correct lifting 
to avoid undue strain on certain muscles, 
Most authorities recommended frequent rest 
pauses for heavy work so that awkward posi- 
tions are not maintained continuously. The 
Women’s Bureau also urged pre-employment 
physical examinations for women seeking jobs 
in heavy industry to weed out the ‘unsuitable 
ones. 

Employers may minimize the dangers to 
women workers from handling too heavy 
weights by instructing them in the most effi- 
cient ways of lifting and carrying, by organ- 
izing the work to eliminate much lifting and 
carrying and by providing mechanical devices. 
The latter must be conveniently situated and 
easy to use or they will be ignored by the 
workers. Hoists, cranes, conveying belts, hand 
barrows, trucks and wagons can be used to 
lift or carry materials. In some British shell 
factories all the machine work on shells weigh- 
ing from 90 to 160 Ibs. is being done by women 
by means of a system of telphers and high-level 
trucks. The telphers convey the shells from 
the high-level trucks into the machines and 
lift them from the machines back on to the 
high-level trucks so that the women do no 
heavy lifting or carrying. The shells are 
raised and lowered by pneumatic hoists. One 


girl can manipulate both hoist and travelling | 


control. Modern engineering has designed 
lifting and carrying devices to meet almost 
every problem encountered in handling heavy 
weights, but employers have been slow to 
install such machinery while there was a 
plentiful supply of male labour. 


THRIFT PLANS IN WARTIME 


of growth of new plans of this character has 
been very slow, as only about a sixth of the 
plans included invthis classification was intro- 
duced since 1930.” 

In its conclusions, the report continues: 

“Several other types of employee _ thrift 
plans have so lost favor with industry that 
they have ceased to be a significant factor 
in promoting employee savings. At one time 
plans which provided for the deposit of the 
workers’ savings in the company’s business 
were of considerable importance, but during 
recent years their popularity has waned 
because other mediums for savings have been 
devised which relieve the company of the 
responsibility for the employees’ savings, and 
because the acceptance of deposits by the em- 
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ploying company is forbidden in many states 
unless it is incorporated under the banking 
law. 

“Plans under which the employees’ savings 
are pooled and invested in securities are in 
reality small investment trusts. Before 1929 
they enjoyed a considerable vogue when stock 
prices were soaring, but the stock market 
crash eventually caused the abandonment of 
a considerable proportion of these plans. This 
trend was noted in the 1936 survey, and it has 
continued unchecked since that time, with 
several well-known companies discontinuing 
their plans of this nature for a variety of 
reasons. 

“Experience with employee stock-purchase 
plans was also unfortunate during the depres- 
sion years. In a three-year interval ending 
in 1932, stock market values dropped pre- 
cipitously, and at the same time wage-earners 
suffered widespread unemployment and greatly 
curtailed earnings. This situation made it 
extremely difficult for employees in companies 
which were hardest hit by the depression to 
retain possession of their stocks, so that in 
many instances they were obliged to dispose 
of their holdings at a figure far below the pur- 
chase price. Thus a plan which had been 
devised to promote employee savings and to 
better employer-employee relations failed of 
its objectives because of factors beyond the 
control of the employer. Consequently a 
large proportion of these employee stock pur- 
chase plans was discontinued. Few active 
plans were discovered in the course of. the 
present investigation. The group studied com- 
prised twenty-one plans of which only two 
were adopted since 1930. 

“By and large the credit unions withstood 
the depression years very satisfactorily. This 
statement is borne out by statistics compiled 
by the Federal Government and the Con- 
ference Board. According to the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, the number of 
credit unions in operation increased from 838 
in 1929 to 1,472 in 1932, although during the 
same interval, the share capital, which repre- 
sents the employees’ savings, decreased from 
an average of $92 per member to $70. From 
1929 through 1940, the credit unions increased 
from 838 to 9,510 or a tenfold rise, while 
membership which rose from 264,908 to 2,- 
816,000 exhibited a similar percentage increase. 

“These data do not separate occupational 
credit unions from other types. The Credit 
Union Section of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, however, compiles statistics for the 
federal-chartered credit union in occupational 
groups. Since the Act was passed in 1934 to 
the end of January, 1942, the number of 
federal-chartered credit unions in occupational 
groups had grown to 3,664. 
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“The 1936 survey of the Conference Board 
showed an equally satisfactory condition. 
Forty-six credit unions furnished complete 
statistics for the six-year period ending 1935. 
During that time, these credit unions lost 
$31,327 in defaulted loans, ‘or 0-64 per cent 
of the total loans. Credit unions included in 
the 1936 study apparently experienced little 
difficulty in granting loans and were able to 
meet all demands for withdrawals during the 
depression. 

“Satisfactory experience with credit unions 
has continued to the present. Three-fourths 
of the companies with credit unions reporting 
in the present study had no criticism of their 
administration. The credit union had _pro- 
moted thrift, had made credit available to 
its members at reasonable rates, had improved 
employee morale and strengthened employer- 
employee relations. The chief complaint made 
in connection with credit union operation in 
a fourth of the companies was the ease with 
which the members could borrow and the 
laxity evident in requiring repayment of delin- 
quent loans. Other complaints made by the 
company management were the degree of 
responsibility which it must necessarily 
shoulder for the solvency of the credit union, 
and the amount of credit union business which 
was conducted on company time. Only five 
credit unions were found to have been 
liquidated in the present investigation. 


Employee Participation in Thrift Plans 


“A comparison of employee participation in 
thrift plans in 1936 and 1941, indicates certain 
trends. In general, the participation in plans 
in co-operation with savings banks and in 
pooled savings and investment plans has 
decreased appreciably. This is in line with 
previous observations of diminished interest 
in these types of plans, and may be of signifi- 
cance even though the size of the sample was 
smaller in 1941, and the companies were not 
identical. 

“The percentage of participation in credit 
unions is considerably higher than in other 
types of savings plans. However, borrowers 
as well as savers are included in the credit 
union membership, whereas under the other 
types periodic savers only are included. The 
percentage of participation in the credit unions 
covered in the present study is appreciably 
higher than in unions included in the 1936 
survey. This may be attributed in part to the 
fact that the 1941 survey was restricted to 
credit unions which have been in existence 
for five years or over, while many of those 
covered in the 1936 study were relatively new 
organizations. The older and more successful 
credit unions would obviously have attracted a 
wider membership.” 
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- MAINTENANCE OF UNION MEMBERSHIP CLAUSE APPROVED BY 
UNITED STATES WAR LABOR BOARD 


pose the middle part of June there 
were three decisions of the United States 
National War Labor Board on the union 
security issue in which, for the first time, two 
of the employer representatives on the Board 
voted with the majority in favour of the 
maintenance of membership formula. The 
National War -Labor Board consists of four 
representatives each of employers, labour and 
vhe public. It succeeds the National Defence 
Mediation Board and was set up on January 
12 after a conference of labour and. industry, 
held at the request of the President in the 
last half of December, had agreed that there 
would be no strikes or lockouts, that. all dis- 
putes would be settled by peaceful means 
and that the President should establish a 
Board to handle disputes. In the many dis- 
putes the Board has dealt with so far there 
have been two major issues: union security 
and wages. 3 


The union security issue, i., the question 
of providing unions means whereby they can 
retain their status and membership at a time 
when they have voluntarily waived some of 
their most important rights, has proved to be 
a particularly difficult problem to both the 
Defence Mediation and War Labor Boards. 
The latter, however, seems by now to have 
developed a fairly clear-cut and acceptable 
policy with regard to it. The unions have 
usually demanded a closed shop provision re- 
quiring that all the employees of a given firm 
must, as a condition of employment, become 
and remain members of the union in good 
standing. The employers, on the other hand, 
have held that to condition the right to work 
in this manner is an illegitimate interference 
with the freedom of the individual worker. 
The War Labor Board has attempted to steer 
a middle course between these two positions. 
On no occasion has it gone so far as to 
impose a closed shop, but, at the same time, 
the majority of the members, including all 
the public representatives and now also two 
of the employer representatives, has taken the 
position that, in the words of one of the 
public members, “the unions, with the unusual 
risks of the war pressure against strikes and 
general wage increases, except in the nature 
of equitable adjustments, need some security 
against the disintegration under the impact of 
war.” 


The solution which has been devised is the 
maintenance of membership clause. The exact 
details of such a clause vary from case to case 
according to the circumstances, but there is one 


fundamental provision, viz. that after a 
specified date no existing members of the union 
may terminate their membership for the 
duration of the contract. In most of the cases 
involving union security which it has dealt 
with, the Board has ordered! the incorporation 
of clauses of this nature in the contracts 
between the employers and the unions. 


This. solution was developed empirically. 
The foundations were laid by the National 
Defence Mediation Board which managed to 
settle a number of prolonged and difficult 
disputes by adopting it. The War Labor 
Board, in the successive cases it has had to 
handle, has built on the work of its pre- 
decessor, and out of this process of determining 
each case on its merits a definite pattern of 
decisions on union security has evolved. The 
new Board early showed that it favoured the 
maintenance of membership provisions when in 
the Marshall Field case, which was widely re- 
garded as a test case, it decided upon such a 
provision on the condition that each employee, 
to be bound by it, must voluntarily authorize 
the check-off in writing. The principle became 
firmly established when it was adopted, with 
variations in details, in three successive major 
disputes: Walker-Turner, International Har- 
vester and Federal Shipbuilding. 


In the Marshall Field case one of the 
employer representatives voted with the 
public and labour members. In the three 
major cases referred to, however, and also 
in all other cases where the issue was in- 
volved, the employer members voted solidly 
against the maintenance provision, though the 
Vice-Chairman of the Board stated in a 
speech of May 20 that “the only difference 
was one of implementation.” 


It would appear that this difference, 
whatever its nature, is now disappearing. In 
a decision announced on June 12 regarding 
Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, Long 
Island, two of the employer representatives 
voted with the majority to make a ten to two 
decision in favour of granting the United 
Automobile Workers (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) a clause requiring continued 
membership in the union as a condition of 
employment for all workers who were in good 
standing 15 days after the Board’s order. 
The same vote was recorded in an identical 
decision regarding the Ryan Aeronautical 
Corp. of San Diego which was reported on 
June 18. In a third. case, covering E-Z 
Mills, Bennington, Vt., the International Ladies 
Garment Workers (American Federation of 
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Labor) were granted a maintenance of member- 
ship clause by an eight-to-one vote, the same 
two employer representatives as in the 
previous cases voting with the majority. 


The explanation of this change of position 
on the part of two of the employer representa- 
tives is that in the three cases noted an escape 
clause was devised. Under this clause, union 
members who wished to withdraw from the 
unions before the rulings went into effect, 
and thus escape the maintenance requirement, 
were permitted to do so. One of the em- 
ployer representatives concerned stated that 
the Board had recognized “one of the main 
principles the employer members have con- 
tended for....... I have voted with the public 
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and labour members because they have met a 


main objection to any union maintenance of 


membership clause.” 


The public member who wrote the majority 
report in the Ryan Aeronautical case summed 
up the situation as follows: “The fourteen 
months struggle over union ‘security from 


- Snoqualmie Falls to E-Z Mills has resulted 


.in an almost unanimous Board backed by 
thcreatihely strong public opinion for in- 
dividual liberty, union security and: maximum 
production....The maintenance of .member- 
ship clause provides, during this war, for a 
free. and fair basis. for responsible union- 
management co- -operation for all-out produc. 
tion.” 


Release of Civil Defence Personnel for Employment in War Industries 
in Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
May outlines the steps taken by the British 
Government to release about one-third of the 
total number of whole-time Civil Defence 
workers for employment in war industries. 
As far as possible, the workers will be released 
indefinitely, but where this is not possible 
workers may be released conditionally: for tem- 
porary employment in war industry, either in 
factories or under the local authorities, for 
periods of not less than a week. 


In the first place, the release is to be sought 
of men and women whose past experience fits 
them for professional and skilled work in 
industry, and on the basis of a recent industrial 
registration of Civil Defence personnel local 
offices of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service are to prepare lists of those whose 
services are most urgently required and are 
then to arrange with the Civil Defence author- 
ity for their release. 


Civil Defence workers who are. released, 
whether indefinitely or for short periods, are 
to be employed under normal industrial con= 
ditions, including payment at ordinary indus- 


trial rates, and their pay and privileges as 
whole- (nae members of the Civil Defence 
Services will, therefore, be suspended during 
their release.’ 


For whole-time Civil Defence workers who 
cannot be released even temporarily, arrange- 
ments are being made whereby they may be 
employed during some of their Civil Defence 
duty hours on useful work carried out by 
local authorities or, under certain conditions, 
on essential work of extreme urgency for out- 
side employers. 

The general principles governing the release 
of workers from the Civil Defence General 
Services are also to apply to release from the 
National Fire Service, subject, however, to 
the special requirements which this Service has 
to meet. 

Persons released to go into war industries 
will be under obligation not only, as at present, 
to return to whole-time Civil Defence em- 
ployment, if called upon to do so, but also, by 
virtue of a suitable amendment of the relevant 
Defence Regulation, to perform part-time 
duties in the meantime, if so required. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Statement Covering Unemployment Insurance Fund from Commencement 
of Contributions on July Ist, 1941, to End of May, 1942—References 
to Courts of Referees—Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
— Employment Conditions at End of June 


HE balance at the credit of Canada’s 
Unemployment Insurance Fund on May 

31 last was $54,488,668.24 This is the situ- 
ation after eleven months’ operation, collection 
of contributions having started on July 1, 
1941. Total contributions from employer and 
employee made in respect of the period ending 
May 30 were $45,152,771.66. The Government 
contribution, which is one-fifth of the total 
employer-employee contributions, amounted 
to $9,030,554.32. The Fund, by the end of 


May, had earned interest amounting to 
$426,840. The cumulative total was $54,- 
610,165.98. 


On the other side of the ledger were total 
expenditures of $121,497.74 for benefits. While 
benefit expenditures were small in relation to 
total contributions, it must be remembered 
that payment of benefits started only in 
February last. Also, as this is a period of 
high employment, claims for benefits are not 
numerous. The Fund, therefore, is building 
up rapidly. 

As provided in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, investments of the Fund are made only 
on the authorization of an Investment Com- 
mittee of three members. This committee 
is headed by the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and on it are the Deputy Minister 
of Finance and the Deputy Minister of 


Labour. The Bank of Canada are _ the 


statutory fiscal agents for the Commission. 


On page 815 is shown a statement of revenue 
and expenditures of the Insurance Fund for 
the eleven months ended May 31, 1942. 


Unemployment Benefit 


Up to the end of May, 1942, the total 
number of benefit claims received by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
adjudication was 8,961. These were divided 
by areas as follows: Pacific, 649; Edmonton, 
555; Saskatoon, 441; Winnipeg, 909; North 
Bay, 569; London, 477; Toronto, 1,721; Que- 
bec, 3,013; Maritimes, 627. 

The number of benefit cheques issued since 
February, when benefit payments started, up 
to the end of May, was 14,087. The total 
amount of benefits paid was $121,497.74. 


Courts of Referees 


The Unemployment Insurance Act provides 
that if a claim for benefit is not allowed by an 
Insurance Officer the claimant may have his 
case referred to a Court of Referees. The 
following table shows the number of requests 
for reference to Courts of Referees and. their 
disposition in the nine insurance districts of 
Canada, as at June 27 of the present year. 

















Court’s Decisicn 








Request : Not 
Insurance Office for a ees es Adjourned}! Heard Allowed 
Reference ee Faye Allowed and 
is- 
qualified 
NLATARAIOOS bo tect aval OM eatin lve seeps cer aes ieee ee Doli ersten hones 2 ON ere Re oath aie x AERA SUeor ree, oa 
BUEN GUO me RORY Re NOTE Ng MU a Pe IA 46 19 2 3 Daye 5! 19 
BORO INO eerste asm Nek | Atel Rah SAU ly te cod Re aan ra FW |e ie NO A yA eld eat ee uaa s 37 11 26 
ONL OM Micha RTCA Ae ike anh a cies TRS Meee MORE 6 2 1s eae 3 1 2 
MSO Cay BR Ve ee eer et checctaa the ae i eae RE | Nat NE a Mee eee See Ht RO ke sy lt aye seo 1 
WAnMIpe ree ts ey ka a el ee Sco ANN Ae a 13 3 | Peay brs bea ae Qn capa cte © dha 9 
SASKALGOMI | Choe oe eee ee LE Mein eee TL Bs Ul cave S eee neal ia Shot kee es eee se ae ete ae 3 
BCH ONLORE MS SAG eee cee oll sso UN TE A ee AAA ae Fl Ss Mie tacetd Reece a 4 3 1 
ERECTA TGA, ERR Ge pr 8 OE) EMO rin aan et Mi Re reget 0 Ro 2 1 a8 10 ARE Bae ai et lle es nee Siar scart 8 
126 26 10 3 87 18 69 
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Report of Employment and 


Reports of the Employment and Claims 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the month of May, 1942, 
showed a gain of over 8 per cent in the 
average daily placements as compared with 
those of the preceding month, but a decline of 
29 per cent in comparison with those of 
May a year ago. Increased placements over 
the previous period were registered in all in- 
dustrial divisions, except agriculture and 
logging, in which moderate losses occurred, the 
highest gains being in construction, manu- 
facturing and services. In comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1941, heavy reductions 
in services, construction and logging and 
fairly substantial declines in agriculture and 
transportation were partly offset by gains in 
manufacturing, trade, mining and finance, 
the largest of which was in manufacturing. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1940, as 
represented by the ratios of vacancies 
notified and of placements effected for each 
hundred applications for work registered, 
each month, at Employment and Claims 
Offices throughout Canada. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curves. of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations followed an upward course throughout 
May, that of vacancies showing a decidedly 
upward trend and attaining at the close of 
the month a level over eighteen points 
higher than that recorded at the end of the 
corresponding period a year ago; the level 
of placements, however, was nearly eight 
points below that shown at the close of the 
same month of 1941, the ratios in May, 1942, 
standing at 93-4 and 60-6, respectively, in 
comparison with 74:8 and 68-5 reached in 
- May last year. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Com- 
mission throughout Canada during May, 1942, 
was 2,111, as compared with 1,742 during the 
preceding month and with 2,115 in May a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,260, in com- 
parison with 2,172 in April and with 2,826 
during May last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
May, 1942, was 1,368, of which 968 were in 
regular employment and 400 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,262 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in May, 1941, 





Claims Offices for May, 1942 


averaged 1,937 daily, consisting of 1,125 place- 
ments in regular and 812 in casual employ- 
ment. 


During the month of May, 1942, the offices 
of the Commission referred 38,102 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 34,200 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 24,200, of which 19,377 were 
male and 4,823 female, while placements in 
casual work totalled 10,000. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 36,541 
for men and 16,218 for women, a total of 
52,759, and applications for work numbered 
56,475, of which 39,824 were from men and 
16,651 from women. Reports for April, 1942, 
showed 43,534 positions available, 54,297 
applications made and _ 31,529 placements 
effected, while in May, 1941, there were re- 
corded 54,982 vacancies, 73,458 applications 
for work and 50,337 placements in regular 
and, casual employment. The following table 
gives the placements effected by Employ- 
ment Offices, each year, from January, 1932, 
to date :— 











PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
198 Dace cprengnteyreceesnitiares Brae 198, 443 352, 214 
LOSS. Se. nae Wen y. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOA. Ge ae a ee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LO SB ise a eta ee artes 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LO SOs eee Soot. ares 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOS we Res are 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOSS: 5 A. Mek ee ee 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
TYR 1 Eee el act 5. ee ee 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
HAULS tien cet ei aah a Sah Ue 320,090 155,016 475,106 
LOM y, -: Rape ieee aoe: 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1942 (5 months)....... 93,069 42, 933F 136, 002 





Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp IsLAnp 

Kmployment and Claims Offices in Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island were notified 
of 26 per cent more vacancies than in April 
and 382 per cent more than in May, 1941. 
Placements also were 28 per cent above those 
of the previous month and 24 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding period a year ago. 
Appreciable gains in placements over those of 
May, 1941, were recorded in construction and 
manufacturing, but these were largely offset 
by a substantial decline in services. Of 
the remaining groups, increases were reported 
in mining and trade and declines in trans- 
portation, logging and agriculture, none of 
which was outstanding. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected - 
were: construction, 1,729; services 1,058; 
manufacturing 580 and trade 115. There 
were 2,513 men and 248 women placed in 
regular employment. 


JuLy, 1942. 


New Brunswick 


During May, vacancies offered through Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices in New Bruns- 
wick, were 34 per cent higher than in the 
previous month, but more than 4 per cent 


below those of the corresponding period last’ 


year. Placements were 37 per cent in excess 
of April, but 18 per cent lower than in May, 
1941. A fairly substantial decrease in services, 
augmented by a small loss in construction, 
was responsible for the net reduction re- 
ported, as gains registered in all remaining 
groups, the largest of which were in trans- 
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than in the corresponding period last year, 
Greatly reduced placements from May a year 
ago were reported in services, construction, 
logging and transportation, which accounted 
for the decline for the province as a whole, 


a smaller loss in agriculture being more than 


offset by a moderate gain in manufacturing ; 
slight increases also were reported in mining 
and trade. Groups in which most of the 
placements were effected were: manufac- 
turing 1,649; services 1,540 and construction, 
1314. During the month 3,150 men and 
822 women were placed in regular employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


TW 




















portation and manufacturing, were insuffi- 
cient to offset the previously mentioned de- 
clines. Industries in which employment was 
found for more than 100 workers included: 
services 521; construction 375; transportation 
150 and manufacturing 143. There were 699 
men and 78 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in the province of Quebec during 
May, were 60 per cent better than in April, 
but 35 per cent fewer than in May, 1941. 
Placements were 16 per cent above those of 
the preceding month, but 67 per cent lower 
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ONTARIO ~ 


Orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Ontario during May were 13 per cent 
higher than in April, but 3 per cent below 
those of May a year ago. There was a decline 
in placements from the previous period of 
over one per cent and from the corresponding 
month last year of 29 per cent. Placements 
under construction and services were con- 
siderably fewer than during May, 1941; and 
smaller declines were registered in logging, 
agriculture and transportation, as well as a 
nominal loss in mining. These decreases, how- 
ever, were partly offset by gains in other 
groups, the largest of which was in manu- 
facturing. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing 4,604; services, 4,165; 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1942 








Vacancies Applicants Regular 
——_ | Un- place- 
Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |_| end of same 
during end of during to R period period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 1941 
Prince Edward Island............... 71 17 288 142 84 0 7 MN Deb aE te 
Charlottetown cone it ches cere cn cache. 71 17 288 142° 84 0 Q20\s\.2. x eee 
Nova Scotiay(.3 saith: develo aes 3,928 574 4,319 3,564 2,677 883 993 1,149 
ATTNOTSE 5 roth irs cjare rete wale iG ratete eerie 101 0 104 101 101 0 10: es ieee 
PER AR INAS crete cece -c aoa e he 743 186 1,072 664 479 185 476 378 
Kentyillocs hae someones 67 39 81 54 38 16 54 173 
WWewsG laseow- ss oon. sete cneiee i512 206 1,379 1,309 926 383 107 485 
Bydnoyicee: 0. dasneu ct sila Sa eee 1,270 133 a2 1,207 909 299 230 113 
PLYUT Om: sete tia ie Bh desi se ec ae ah 1 4 17 12 7 0 LO plsck eee 
VATIMOULH EE Kiet sticn: Corea eat: | 6 245 210 21%, 0 LO GUI reece ae 
New Brunswick..................... 1,641 310 1,680 1,412 VV 552 497 495 
AIM pPOellGonece.. see ce eete soe vow ee els 47 15 116 42 16 26 LOG ae ee 
Cohathamiceie non ce cerAveciee tere ie 72 0 ae 72 15 57 36 325 
HdmUndstONs. nikal oe cake 23 12 26 19 19 0 Wg Eee Oe Lae 
Monetonteor cs sete tere eee eee 865 64 885 784 540 210 146 55 
Saint JOMN Peace nics eee 694 219 581 495 187 259 166 115 
GUC D Crete re er a ee eee 12,047 8,038 9,674 6,223 3,972 1,059 6,184 7,726 
Ghicoutimicreme.c order netee ee 3,907 4,036 408 375 346 ill 110 603 
Drummond villes-ssseeore eee ee 178 0 261 229 228 0 SOU) ae es 
Gran Dyce. hasta che ete eer oes oe 133 191 49 60 36 0 ASOy hte ce ees 
iW ScvattrcMatetaresiarate “aratbtiess teres wareyetaberere 114 46 271 107 84 4 172 743 
Jolictied a tects te che ce eee Leelee 18 6 59 17 14 0 4.0) | eee, 
ACHING AM hac lanaiaicne melee motree ee 223 | 52 197 153 153 0 7 2)| Ree ee tcp 
TeSys) eine: ho iar bie matteo meme htion 26 12 60 25 2 0 42 119 
Montreal tena a tcn crins saint 3,850 1,392 4,188 2,916 1, 244 883 1,970 3,097 
9 7 10 0 LO} ee.75 sete 
1,463 1,081 1,926 834 706 0 esb2, 1,043 
83 145 108 a2, 60 (Uy i ed St) eee oe ES 
Ouyniseetae a a earache eeerre ce 209 93 149 116 110 6 ow 320 
DLV ACINtNG. «coche Sees Serie ne tla e os 263 93 282 185 157 0 TG6E |e cco es 
Bt Jeanerette cto oder ae ce erie: 159 46 117 128 84 5 OShilbaterts ees 
BiaJeromorn: riteece cee 69 58 49 8 3 4 O3tlaeesc Eee 
Shawinigan; Halle. 405.) ta. aecetie sen 185 112 241 138 138 0 O68 | eae eae ote 
Sherprecke ee eee 427 155 427 351 163 128 110 219 
Borelhaes 4 ieee ee la ee cease 1 0 8 1 0 Wet SESE eee 
‘Thetford: Minés-ta:6o.2% eee eee 38 31 131 44 35 0 131 167 
"Three Riversiccacsg + ke cae ee eee fee 88 0 335 110 93 17 329 844 
Valens vs. 1.6os snceieastiah a eatientonaas. 31 81 61 34 34 0 47 402 
Walleviielcl.c- a. sha oe we 5 kets saeeeets 86 de 106 62 61 0 AGE |ciseieal. ebro 
Moerdtin't: 20 ove eee ee ee 244 240 213 119 80 0 270 169 
Wictorinville: in pba cspcsbetieo am oe 103 8 129 108 0 AQ | oa ee 
Ontario: 2 hie fo ae cot aaa 19,877 8,284 21,190 15,026 10,007 3,714 10,193 11,547 
Piarrie ter dopa te bs te tae ees 180 106 95 75 
‘Belleville 4g .cwees ste sen le oes 231 69 174 147 127 22 105 266 
Brantlondskuc tei stoke hecteonteaemes 355 152 320 324 197 26 140 139 
Brock-villotn ys cree hte Near 116 91 81 136 102 13 Richa ere cota be 
Chathamesi st eoermcte helen ate 152 17 137 140 124 16 3545) 132 
Cormwalle pore ce eee mentcccactes 269 33 375 327 260 36 140} Aes 
ort) Prantes sien ont ice ei: 23 19 100 35 18 6 Sri wamce 
Hort William. acaacumeonre acest 518 435 378 230 141 85 104 741 
MSEC ee cera 5 Re Ee ce teee 338 213 153 153 117 12 23 156 
CULES Da \at. Rao Sea RR SE RE ON Lee T 365 138 421 335 273 22 135 218 
Plaminltonee macho ac eee en 1,336 320 1,052 1,192 784 408 280 953 
FC ONORAGN ie Fac ncmtn eet ae een 51 23 8 31 21 10 72 76 
Kangetoniesoncnlcine.cie cha to ee 554 101 522 454 391 49 237 260 
Kirkland lake, ocd aseen an cee eee 216 135 289 301 138 9 DAD el Oe eaten ois 
KAGCHEnGE So eee ne ieee 368 58 403 381 307 74 30 209 
ILindssy 53) ocak okie tems 97 0 183 97 97 0 177 104 
OUGONG Me care deat + Sees 848 460 877 777 281 253 404 403 
Wow, Loronto. 0. hcee eee cee sce 137 72 172 116 106 10 69 220 
INiagaral Halls Poet. ay. tatne chee 331 293 340 276 205 46 193 250 
INOSt hu Ba yc kas obit coca ae Eee 229 88 476 409 306 103 157 156 
Orilliggs. sass dase detec car eee 262 166 135 108 92 4 Shai wen Sees 
Oshawate’. psc dokee uc cares tee 1,013 501 915 487 361 125 393 318 
Ottawa! Acu fes eee ese 1,050 445 1,108 590 216 365 682 485 
OWEN SOUNG tascnnne cee een Dae 64 iy 69 58 42 16 54 154 
Pembroke 2 Jel ae Meet tee. ee 270 37 379 270 266 4 133 180 
Peterborough). 30 whic sont eee 341 186 414 331 303 28 308 198 
EOTt ATEN concen cee eee 2,396 1,658 957 989 761 60 149 1,320 
St. Catharines(fse.. 21 ees wdnaiaae 746 126 724 851 535 102 183 363 
Sts homage an. o hilo ake wie 169 35 200 202 110 44 66 162 
Sarnig = Sh er gree cee cece eeees 395 33 414 364 256 108 134 91 
Sault StejMarie. 67 Pee 359 225 218 186 134 45 50 129 
Sim CO@ = fesse ce ihe ty, eveveieioueteueene 130 23 178 124 101 23 97 87 
Smiths Palla’ 7s) .sc0- es rcs on ks 3 2 25 0 0 0 D4 eee 
231 56 259 242 143 66 100 93 
331 272 387 365 259 86 100 207 
288 156 432 236 18 276 305 
3,697 970 4,821 2,374 1,307 1,067 3,236 2,324 
325 365 290 265 8 
968 123 1,942 933 571 OLE 1,307 268 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1942—Conc, 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Un- place- 
Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 
Feported pail ioe. Referred end S pei 
uring end o uring to perio perio 
period period period | vacancies Regular | Casual 1941 
DaAMILOD Ae i at ane 3,919 1,006 5,531 3,472 1,782 1,426 4,706 1,996 
ACAI CON soft ees cio 051.5 sus bine nee eae 303 115 SAT 213 16 46 280 199 
WAU Mier sae ete ce sc ca rect aicte 157 16 174 143 118 25 66 163 
HinPL ION Rea: DAN c,... footer 94 12 101 113 32 44 1 ee eee ote 
IRontaveds Prairie. 3 ast... icecuasduin- Wi 34 102 43 38 5 61 106 
WINTDCOM Ese ee et eee ne 3,288 829 4,777 2,960 1,427 1,306 4,284 1,528 
Saskatchewan................000000- 1,912 618 2,706 1,584 885 613 1,847 976 
IOOSO IA Winns aioe ce ae owe cree 359 83 342 307 233 33 119 218 
WNorthbatbiclOrdss tes cate econ 28 20 26 26 17 6 17 16 
prince vA: lbortese xy, cee Rae de Cee 149 44 153 109 30 70 59 81 
TSNCT TOG hs, eee aa ROI DRE Arty ne te 705 289 870 598 266 309 726 249 
BaskatOOneee: fc he conc Pope eae me ee 417 156 998 315 168 147 804 187 
SwiliaC urrontsoi. es 3.\.eteieteck eerenes 70 13 64 54 54 0 10 71 
WUGVAOUTM ive a cis axcicso sce ates poieccrerererey shaken 119 0 115 115 69 46 0 104 
PORKGONG A Stoney ore eee eS ae Lee 65 13 138 60 48 2 ily 56 
PALDORUAR EE Se ois. .treeRteeti. Caste 3,052 786 4,335 25992 1,768 611 2,657 1,902 
CHIR ee ae 1,270 192 2,136 1,292 675 373 1,277 611 
Permiellen ots ).’. ooic@ Teese edhe: 3 0 2 3 0 48 13 
Eamon Gonech:. #5 .euaareinitsalre a3 1,379 443 1,732 1,414 882 196 1,102 734 
1 Ua Ed a gale agi pe le eae ads 283 125 312 174 120 35 189 396 
Medicine Hats: Ais Sue aes: 117 26 126 109 88 7 41 148 
British Columbia.................... 6,312 3,981 6,752 3,687 % 248 1,142 4,061 1,696 
EREUTT] COSA RS INE HR MEI 84 0 133 81 73 8 52 88 
COLIC GO} Ser retain» Rain ge ee 36 27 172 49 10 0 iO Rab Pe 
ANG oe BM wie nc claire dere 8 74 13 109 73 54 16 113 80 
INGIS OLR eter tse ie sacar eee Dee oe 65 53 82 49 37 1 50 30; 
New Westminster...............-66- 359 188 288 202 123 56 210 103: 
ATG Ce Cae ae eee ee eae 48 34 | 36 11 5 6 24 85- 
Peo Ruperts . i a ayers cee. cee 625 198 | 359 342 338 0 21 109° 
Wan COVERS hit Heh. heenoeethceahies 2 3,955 2,998 4,402 2,225 1,131 877 2,827 451 
VAC Pa IRS IE AT Oe 1,066 470 1,171 655 477 178 60 750: 
Wan Adare ashe ads Tes shies dee ewes 52,759 23,614 | 56,475 38,102 24,200 10,000 31,367 29,243” 
INitgriteeee se cece atin rik ook. the oad 36,541 16, 863 39,824 25,550 19,377 3,864 23, 262 24, 156° 
\WEOE 0 6 CARE MME RIE eer Pies = hae 16,218 6 fol 16, 601 12,552 4,823 6, 136 8,105 5, 087 








* 1,756 placements effected by offices now closed. 


construction 2,278; trade 816; logging 764; 
farming 477; and transportation 400. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 7,673 
of men and 2,334 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as shown by 
calls received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Manitoba during May, were 18 per 
cent in excess of those of the previous month 
and 41 per cent above those of May, 1941. 
Placements showed an advance of 26 per cent 
over April and a fractional gain over the 
corresponding month last year. The most 
important changes in placements from May, 
1941, were gains in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade, which slightly exceeded 
the losses reported in construction, agricul- 
ture and logging. Industrial divisions, in which 
the majority of placements was effected, in- 
cluded: services 1,508; manufacturing 576; 
construction 305; logging 254; trade 175; 
agriculture 168; and transportation 144. There 
were 1,427 men and 355 women placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was an increase in vacancies offered 
at Employment and Claims Offices in Sas- 
katchewan during May of 2 per cent over 
April, but a loss of nearly 5 per cent in com—- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were nearly 6 per cent in 
excess of those of the preceding month, but 
20 per cent lower than in May, 1941. 
Moderate declines in services and agriculture 
were the most marked changes from May, 
1941 a small decrease also was reported in 
manufacturing and minor gains in trade 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
groups included: services 802; construction 
251; agriculture 148 and trade 118. During 
the month, 724 men and 161 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


During May, vacancies offered at Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices in Alberta were 
nearly 6 per cent above those of the pre- 
ceding month and 15 per cent over those of 
May a year ago. There was a gain in place- 
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ments over April of more than 2 per cent, 
but a loss of slightly over one per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding period 
last year. In comparing placements with 
those of May, 1941, reductions were noted in 
agriculture and construction, which were almost 
entirely offset by advances in manufacturing, 
trade, transportation, mining and logging, none 
of which, however, was particularly pro- 
nounced. The majority of placements re- 
corded during the month took place in the 
following industries: services 880; manufac- 
turing 350; agriculture 310; construction 309; 
transportation 175; trade 157 and logging 119. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,431 of men and 337 of women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


The demand for workers, as shown by 
orders listed at Employment and Claims 
Offices in British Columbia during May, was 
nearly 7 per cent higher than that of April 
and 65 per cent better than in the 
corresponding month of 1941. Placements also 
showed a gain of more than 6 per cent over 
April, but a decline of 10 per cent from May 
a year ago. Reduced placements from the 
corresponding period in 1941, registered in 
construction, agriculture and _ services, were 
responsible for the contraction reported, 
although moderate increases were shown in 
manufacturing and trade, and nominal im- 
provement in mining, logging and_trans- 
portation. Placements by industrial groups 
numbered: services 1,325; manufacturing 990; 
construction 617, and trade 202. During the 
month 1,760 men and 488 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1942, Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices effected 24,200 place- 
ments in regular employment. Of these, 
2,088 were of persons to whom was granted 
the reduced rate, 1,302 proceeding to centres 
within the same Province as the despatching 
office and 786 to other Provinces. The rate 
given, which is 2:5 cents per mile for coach 
tickets, tax extra, where the fare is at least 
$4 is granted by the Railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Offices, who may desire to journey to distant 
employment, for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

In Quebec province during May, 244 pro- 
vincial certificates were issued, nearly all for 
workers travelling to construction jobs in the 
Chicoutimi area, the mapority of whom were 
labourers, although carpenters and a few 
other skilled tradesmen also were included 
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in the number. Of these, 148 went from 
Quebec City and 27 from Montreal, the re- 
mainder going from Hull, Riviere du Loup, 
St. Hyacinthe, Sherbrooke, Thetford Mines, 
Val d’Or, Valleyfield and Victoriaville. In 
addition, Thetford Mines sent three welders 
and three carpenters to Sorel. Persons secur- 
ing certificates from offices in Ontario totalled 
860,—provincial, 799 and interprovincial, 61. 
For centres within their respective zones 
Fort William despatched 10 bushmen, 6 
cookees and 6 highway labourers; the Port 
Athur office 373 bushmen, 30 river drivers, 
19 cooks, 17 cookees, 15 carpenters, 14 camp 
builders, 5 teamsters, 4 camp clerks, 4 truck 
drivers, one dumper operator one steno- 
grapher, one checker, one tractor operator, 
one handyman, one watchman, one X-ray 
line operator, one foreman, one hoistman 
and 77 labourers for the Hydro Electric Com- 
pany, and Sudbury 5 bushmen, 4 mill hands, 
3 waitresses, one edgerman and one fireman : 
besides these, 46 railway labourers were con- 
veyed from Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Travelling from Cornwall, one labourer went 
to Orillia and from Fort Frances two carpenters 
and 12 labourers for the Hydro Electric jour- 
neyed to Port Arthur, while Kirkland Lake 
transferred 84 labourers for war industries as 
follows :—88 to Niagara Falls, 5 to Orillia, 9 to 
St. Catharines and 32 to Welland; North Bay 
also forwarded 46 labourers to St. Catharines 
and 5 bushmen to Timmins. The workers pro- 
ceededing to interprovincial points consisted of 
51 bushmen from Pembroke to Moncton,, 5 
carpenters from Fort Frances to Prince George, 
4 construction labourers from North Bay to 
Chicoutimi and one aircraft engine fitter from 
Toronto to Vancouver. Manitoba transfers 
at the reduced rate numbered 567, of which 65 
were provincial and 502 interprovincial, the 
entire movement emanating from Winnipeg. 
Of those going to provincial points 7 miners, 6 
watchmen, 2 hoistmen, one mucker and 27 
mine labourers were bound for Flin Flon and 
14 bushmen, 3 farm hands, 2 cookees, one 
cook and 2 construction labourers to localities 
within the Winnipeg zone. Outside the prov- 
ince 8 bushmen were despatched to Fort 
William; 190 bushmen, 38 cookees, 16 carpen- 
ters, 9 truck drivers, 4 tractor operators, 2 
cooks, 2 bakers, 2 dragline operators, 2 riggers, 
2 dishwashers, 2 drillers, one oiler, one shovel 
operator, and 68 labourers for the Hydro Elec- 
tric to Port Arthur; 21 carpenters to Prince 
Rupert and 83 carpenters, 3 student engineers, 
one engineer and- 47 construction labourers to 
Vancouver. Only 8 certificates were issued by 
offices in the province of Saskatchewan, one of 
which was for a ship’s driller journeying from 
Saskatoon to Vancouver and the rest for 5 
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miners and 2 mine labourers being sent from 
Yorkton to Flin Flon. Business transacted by 
Alberta offices involved the use of 404 vouch- 
ers, 189 provincial and 215 interprovincial. Of 
the former, to points within its own zone, 
respectively, Calgary transferred 6 muckers and 
2 miners, while Edmonton forwarded 27 deck- 
hands, 19 cooks, 16 cookees, 16 miners, 14 
truck drivers, 10 freight handlers, 9 bushmen, 
5 muckers, 5 stewards, 4 mill hands, 3 fisher- 
men, 3 mechanics, 2 marine engineers, 2 purs- 
ers, 2 waitresses, 2 hotel employees, one 
engineer, one carpenter, one clerk, one boat 
hand, one stevedore, one firemen, one dish- 
washer, one watchman, one accountant, one 
tractor driver, one prospector, one handyman, 
and 26 labourers. In addition, Calgary directed 
to Edmonton 2 clerks and 2 cookees. Inter- 
provincially the same c entre forwarded 29 
labourers (smelter) to Nelson and one machin- 
ist, one ship’s plater and one pipefitter to 
Victoria, while Edmonton despatched to Kam- 
loops, 8 bushmen, 3 mil] hands, one trimmer- 
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man and one sawyer; to Prince Rupert, 71 mill 
hands, 30 bushmen, 20 lumber pilers, 13 
cookees, 8 cooks, 7 swampers, 2 dishwashers, 
3 jitney drivers, 2 teamsters, 2 carpenters, 2 
mill labourers, one bookkeeper, one deckhand, 
one planer fitter, one sawyer, one blacksmith, 
one painter, one edgerman and one catskinner, 
and to Victoria, one machinist and one marine 
engine fitter. Profiting by the reduced rate 
in British Columbia 5 persons travelled to pro- 
vincial employment. From Kamloops to points 
within its own zone proceeded 2 loggers, and 
from Vancouver, one cook to Kamloops and 
one miner and one cook to points within the 
jurisdiction of the Vancouver office. 

Of the 2,088 workers who travelled at the 
reduced rate during May, 1942, 1,623 were 
carried by the Canadian National Railways, 
355 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 88 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, ll by the Quebec Central Railway, 9 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway and 2 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway? 


Employment Conditions at the End of June 


Placement activities, as reported by Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices during the month 
of May, 1942, together with statistical sum- 
maries for that period are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 


received from these offices indicate that con-: 


ditions at the end of June were as follows:— 

The agricultural outlook in Prince Edward 
Island and the Maritime Provinces was 
promising, almost every locality reporting 
crop prospects very favourable; there re- 
mained, however, a decidedly definite short- 
age of farm help. Strawberries were being 
harvested and prices were holding well. Good 
prices also were in evidence for live stock. 
The fishing industry is having a compara- 
tively good year; lobster catches have been 
well above the average and while in some 
sections the season was over for lobster and 
mackerel, fishermen were engaged in salmon 
drifting. Cod and pollack were scarce, but 
herring fishing was expected to continue until 
fall, provided satisfactory markets were ob- 
tainable. Logging was active, with a good 
demand for bushmen, as.some of the operators 
were cutting during the summer months; 
pulp peeling also was progressing, but there 
was evidence of a shortage of labour. Mining 
was steady in the area around Amherst; in 
the Sydney district some mines operated on 
short time. A limestone quarry had been 
reopened at Point Edward after having been 
closed for a period of ten years. Manufac- 
turing plants worked steadily, except at 
Truro, where operations were curtailed owing 


to shortage of materials, or factories had 
been shut down for repairs and annual over- 
haul. Construction showed considerable 
progress; some projects having been com- 
pleted, while others were getting under way. 
Moncton reported a good demand for labour 
at the Elementary Flying Training School. 
Wholesale and retail trade was good, although 
curtailed in some lines. Difficulty was exper- 
ienced throughout the entire province in 
obtaining the necessary workers for domestic 
service. 

Farmers in the Province of Quebec were 
busily engaged with preparations for the hay- 
ing season and it is feared that there will be 
a serious shortage of farm hands when haying 
becomes general. Logging continued active 
in all districts, with many requests for woods- 
men, and a scarcity of help of this type. 
Manufacturing maintained a _ steady level. 
Many calls for employees came from the 
Aluminum Company at Arvida, but in the 
city of Quebec a dispute in the shoe industry 
was partly responsible for the unemployment 
of 1,500 workers. Mining was active and 
experienced miners were requested in the 
Rouyn and St. Jerome areas. Some mines, 
however, had ceased operations for the dura- 
tion of the war. Activity in the building 
industry was somewhat spotty and confined 
chiefly to Wartime Housing and National 
Defence projects, although in some _ places 
work bad been temporarily suspended, owing 
to lack of necessary materials. Dam con- 
struction under way was progressing favour- 
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ably and provided employment for numerous 
men. ‘Transportation recorded improvement. 
Wholesale and retail trade was steady, with 
a fair demand for labour in most localities. 
Hotel, restaurant and domestic help was at 
@ premium and exceedingly difficult to secure. 


The scarcity of agricultural help in the 
Province of Ontario was developing into a 
Serious situation and in order to relieve this 
as much as possible, various industries were 
being called upon to release employees for 
haying and h arvesting. The situation regard- 
ing the fruit crop was being taken care of to a 
great extent by the Ontario Farm Service 
Force, which organization is enlisting the sup- 
port of students and teachers during the 
school vacation period. The picking of 
cherries and small fruits was in full swing and 
a fair crop was being harvested. Logging 
operations were continuing and operators were 
finding it difficult to secure an adequate 
supply of competent bushmen. Mining com- 
panies too, were still calling for experienced 
miners, with a very limited) number of men 
offering. Manufacturing showed increased 
activity, but reported a general shortage of 
labour. Skilled men for small arms and 
munition factories, as well as for shipbuilding, 
were badly needed. The pulp and paper in- 
dustry showed a decline in output, but 
textiles materially increased production. Con- 
struction was holding up well, although good 
building tradesmen were scarce. Defence pro- 
jects under way in various parts of the prov- 
ince showed progress and many orders were 
received from the various railways for extra 
gangs, and bridge and building maintenance 
men, etc. Institutions, such as hospitals, found 
it impossible to procure suitable workers, and 
hotels, restaurants and summer resorts also 
were decidedly short of help, domestics and 
charworkers being almost impossible to find. 
This situation is becoming more serious, as 
many of the persons usually employed in this 
service are turning to work in factories where 
the pay is more remunerative. In the city 
of Toronto a definite shortage of bookkeepers, 
stockkeepers and general office clerks was re- 
ported. 
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A steady demand existed for agricultural 
help in the Prairie Provinces, there being a 
definite call for workers in the beet fields. 
Crop prospects are excellent and help is 
urgently needed for the harvest. Fishing was 
steady, with firm prices and a ready market. 
Logging operations were continuing during 
the summer, but the scarcity of bush workers 
was hampering this industry. Coal mining 
was active in Alberta, with a demand for 
experienced miners. Considerable activity 
existed, also, in the drilling of additional oil 
wells. Manufacturing was brisk, with sawmill 
activity predominating. Textiles showed im- 
provement, but a general shortage of factory 
labour was in evidence. Construction of the 
larger type, which consisted for the most part 
of Defence projects, as well as other under- 
takings already under way, were progressing 
favourably; local activity, however, was con- 
fined to the erection of dwellings and repair 
and maintenance work. A number of men 
had been brought in from the United States 
for work on the Alaska Highway, and a pipe- 
line project in the northern part of the 
Province of Alberta also was advancing satis- 
factorily. Wholesale and retail trade was 
brisk, but with curtailment on certain lines of 
goods. 

A decided shortage of orchard help and 
general farm hands was reported from British 
Columbia, although weather conditions in some 
localities had damaged the berry crop con- 
siderably. Haying was general and labour 
very hard to procure. Fishing was active, 
although fishermen were scarce. Logging 
camps operated on full time with a good call 
for fallers. Miners were in demand at base 
metal mines, where qualified applicants were 
lacking. Manufacturing concerns, throughout 
the province, were very busy and numerous 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
were needed. Construction was brisk, parti- 
cularly in the northern part of British Colum- 
bia, where several large projects are under 
way. Transportation by bus, steamship and 
rail was heavy and wholesale and retail trade 
was good. Help for hotels, restaurants and 
domestic service was difficult to procure. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 
of the Employment Service of Canada to 

the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in another 
article entitled ‘Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission,” under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for May, 1942.” In this section information 
is given concerning the number of applica- 
tions for work, existing vacancies and the 
‘number of placements made through the Em- 


ployment and Claims Offices of the Unem-. 


ployment Insurance Commission. The latest 
available information concerning the employ- 
ment situation in Canada is also given in 
another section, under the heading “Employ- 
ment conditions at the end of June.” 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 


and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so reporting 
May 1, was 13,064, the employees on their 
payrolls, numbering 1,674,665, compared with 
1,652,925 (revised) in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
May was 2,208, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 352,821 persons, 2:4 per cent of 
whom were without employment on June 1. 
It should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only to 
organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1942, as Reported by 
Employers 


Employment showed a further advance at 
the beginning of May, when the 13,064 estab- 
lishments co-operating in the monthly survey 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
the addition of 21,740 persons to their working 
forces, bringing them to 1,674,665 at May 1. 
The index (1926—=100) rose from 165-2 at 
April 1 to 167-4 at the date under review, 
while at May 1, 1941, the crude figure was 
145:5. The general increase from April 1 was 
rather less-than-average for the time of year, 
with the result that the seasonally-adjusted 
index slightly receded from its all-time 
maximum of 175-0 at April 1 to 173-7 at May 
1. This decline is the fourth noted since the 
outbreak of war, the previous reductions in the 
corrected index during this period having 
taken place at February 1 and March 1 in 
1940, and at February 1, 1942. The latest 
adjusted index is the highest in the record, 
except that for the preceding month. 

The general expansion in employment at the 
beginning of May was accompanied by an 
increase in the payrolls disbursed. The 
employees of the reporting firms in the manu- 
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facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
industries were paid the sum of $47,887,408 at 
May 1 for services rendered in the week 
preceding. This was a per capita average of 
$28.60. The weekly average reported at April 
1 had been $28.41. Including those in financial 
institutions, the men and women in recorded 
employment at May 1 numbered 1,738,018, 
whose earnings amounted to $49,795,070, an 
average of $28.65 per worker. The average pay 
envelope of those employed by the same 
establishments at April 1 had contained $28.47. 

There were seasonal reductions in employ- 
ment in logging at the beginning of May, 
some 14,900 men having been laid off since 
April 1. This decrease was unusually large 
for the time of year, although it was smaller 
than that reported at May 1, 1941. Mining 
also showed curtailment which rather exceeded 
the average. In the remaining industrial divi- 
sions, the trend of employment was upward. 
The greatest gains were in manufacturing, 
transportation and construction, in which 
14,900, 6,400 and 14,200 additional employees 
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were reported, respectively. The increases in 
communications, services and trade were on a 
much smaller scale. In communications, trans- 
portation and services, the advances were 
above-normal for May 1; those in trade were 
less than usual. In construction, the number 
added to the payrolls was rather above the 
average, but the percentage gain was not equal 
to that reported at the beginning of May in 
the years since 1920. 

Within the manufacturing division, there was 
especially important expansion in iron and 
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steel, in which some 10,600 additional workers 
found employment. Animal food, lumber and 
chemical plants also reported substantial 
increases, while there was improvement on a 
smaller scale in textiles, beverages, clay, glass 
and stone, electric light and power, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metals and miscellane- 
ous non-metallic mineral products. In many 
cases these advances were of a seasonal char- 
acter; those in textiles were contra-seasonal. 
On the other hand, leather, vegetable food, 
printing and publishing, tobaceo and miscel- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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laneous manufacturing plants were slacker 5 tO 
some extent, the contractions in employment 
were seasonal. 

For May 1, 1941, 12,542 firms had furnished 
data showing that they employed 1,450,542 
persons, aS compared with 1,408,138 in the 
preceding month. Most of the improvement 
had then been reported in manufacturing, 
transportation and construction. 

The unadjusted index numbers of employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries at May 1 
In recent years are as follows: 1942, 167-4; 
1941, 145-5; 1940, 114-3; 1939, 106-2: 1938, 
D7 A 193¢, 106°3 /and “1936, 99°35. “The 
average for the calendar year 1926 is taken 
as 100 in calculating these indexes. 
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The Course of Wartime Employment 


As stated in recent reports on employment 
and earnings, the value of any comparison of 
the volume in employment as presently exist- 
ing with that indicated at the opening of the 
war has been partly nullified by the seasonal 
movements in industry from the late summer 
to the early spring; industrial activity ordin- 
arily reaches its peak for the year about 
September 1 or October 1, after which fairly 
continuous seasonal curtailment usually re- 
duces employment in the first few months of 
the year to its lowest point in the twelve 
months. In view of these facts, the present 
comparison of the situation indicated at May 


TABLE I-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1 and at April 1, 1942, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and 
Weekly Earnings of these Employees as Paid on or about May 1 and April 1. 


(Preliminary figures.) 






























































Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 
: Employees Earnings Paid on Weekly Earnings 
Geographical and Industrial Unit Reported for or about Paid on or about 
May 1 April 1 May 1 April 1 May 1 April 1 
_ $ $ $ $ 
’ (a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces............................ 117,240 116,449 | 3,132,842 | 3,073,681 26-72 26-40 
Prince Edward Island...................... 1,834 17787 | ” 40.326 40.066 21-99 22-42 
Novas COtlamaat aks Outer. EOF. bn 72,359 70,644 | 1,990,303 | 1,931,220 27-51 27-34 
Newabruns wicket Koes crac} ones 43,047 44,018 LO els 1,102,395 25-60 25-04 
ROMER CCR BeBe MMM 5 wh cecesheiste vk oss 519,341 516,163 | 13,784,932 | 13,615,354 26-54 26-38 
CTT e foe ees re ee 713, 932 709,595 | 21,415,329 | 21,138,536 30-00 29-79 
MPAIRIO EPEVINICES 9 oe. one oe eevee een. 177,126 172,158 | 5,034,666 | 4,912,240 28-42 28-53 
INIA OL a Reyes Wet eee Rte gn. 1c 84,673 Soren lin 2.412.413 4) 2337.023 28-49 28-40 
DAskAtChewanimeins Ase, SNe accu dn asecre 32,805 Bil DE: 904,129 851,195 27-56 27-23 
JaNll OVS) LIDS vert res HEED Ror enEor OT ORT nee 59,648 58, 6924|. 1718-11841. 1.-723-499 28-80 29-41 
LS SCO eT | nn rs at ae 147,026 138,560 | 4,519,645 | 4,221,937 30-74 30-47 
Canadair. Aik Set Re kt: 1,674,665 | 1,652,925 | 47,887,408 | 46,961,748 28-60 28-41 
(b) Cities 
eERee weir eae lean PES OR SED oad cha oak 247,258 243,335 | 6,872,684 | 6,720,992 27-80 27-62 
Grete: City J ec avis a Op hire accion aac alr AER arate 29,964 29,066 683, 988 651,947 22- 83 22-43 
TO ROTO 0 6, cee ee eat Eee ee 227,403 224 , 634 6,746,573 6,644, 827 29-67 29-58 
CRDINE). ould hs en ir Ls. Meee oe 20, 633 20, 652 518, 888 519,783 25-15 25-17 
PERSPECT cre oc exc cop. Torche gabe mcnce pretdle Sr Ap cde doe 60,308 HOLD oa |e pals OO Sil Dike In al SO hea 31-47 31-40 
Whaasor. , Matti Sie Cate es:| s eee iE fe! 36, 504 36,264 | 1,447,138 | 1,416,900 39-64 39-07 
\AAIO10) oe eee eee Pet) en ieg er 54,400 ona2 al, 417A Odo Ne wees) Gad 27-11 26-89 
NE CORR fone gtdnannss vd MOL, Rk 68,461 62,946 | 2,064,936 | 1,852,541 30-16 29-43 
(c) Industries 

DEE NRE opcncorcdsrinres sk POND: a ak 1,053,500 | 1,038,599 | 30,751,881 | 30,053,067 29-19 28-94 
Durable ee Pry eantihyn treks ie Ace), bd. 553,023 540.286 | 17,817,540 | 17,227,413 32-22 31-89) 
Eon-Dunable:Goodsieen tes... ch senso. Le 482,251 480,694 | 12,305,789 | 12,217,304 25-52 25-42 
Hlectricilight and Power...4.....24.... 2 18, 226 17,619 628, 552 608,340 34-49 34-53 
LNCS ee eto ne, eae We 47,027 61,931 1,001. 861 1, 254, 854 21-30 20-26 
meme), Geld yes PPE ON) | oy, Sok 81,076 81,762 | 2,823,838 | 2,870,888 34-83 35-11 
Wamenamedtions, (80)... 8: il. SARL, bet 27,702 27,189 767,508 761, 839 27-71 28-02 
BRUT ANS ORCA TION. 2A kl t. ot Abbr hk ee 131, 134 124,721 4,523,068 4,319, 807 34-49 34-64 
onstruction and Maintenance.................. 137,444 IAB Pea 3,536,082 3,269, 738 25-73 26-54 
eta re 5. SE. v5 BIOL. ch eek sk Bek 39,272 38,491 679,372 653,740 17-30 16-98 
ruioeere ne, be Rott PR ot SE ook 157,510 157,011 | 3,803,798 | 3,777,825 24-15 24-06 
Eight Leading Industries............. 1,674,665 | 1,652,925 | 47,887,408 | 46,961,748 28 -60 28-41 
LE EOS ae ee ee, eee: Aer 63,353 63,451 | 1,907,662 | 1,896,344 30-11 29-89 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.............. 1,738,018 | 1,716,376 | 49,796,070 | 48,858,092 28-65 28-47 





SE _—————  e el ee ea ee eee ae 


1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, as 


listed in Table III, with the exception of electric light and power. 
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1, 1942, with that at September 1, 1939, is 
greatly abbreviated. 

Industrial activity in the Dominion has 
shown an extremely important growth during 
the first thirty-two months of the war; the 
interruptions in the generally upward move- 
ment have been almost wholly due to seasonal 
contractions in the divisions particularly sub- 
ject to such influence. Although these factors 
have recently reduced employment in a num- 
ber of groups in both manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing classes, the general index 
has risen by 39-9 per cent between September 
1, 1939, and May 1, 1942. The importance of 
this gain is emphasized by comparison with 
that of about 144 per cent in the five years 
ending in 1939, while in the period from 1921 
to 1939, the general index rose only by 
approximately 28 per cent. 

For obvious reasons, the response of the 
manufacturing industries to war-time demands 
has been substantially greater than that of 
any other class. From September 1, 1939, to 
May 1, 1942, the index number of employment 
in factories rose by 754 per cent, while the 
general increase in the non-manufacturing 
groups, in spite of important seasonal curtail- 
ment in some branches (notably construction), 
was 4-1 per cent. 

The durable goods industries have shown 
especially impressive gains; the index number 
in this class has risen from 100-4 at September 


1, 1939, to 237-8 at May 1, 1942, or by 136-9 
per cent. The number of persons employed 
in the manufacture of “heavy” goods con- 
stituted over 53 per cent of all those engaged 
in manufacturing at May 1, 1942. This pro- 
portion greatly exceeded that of 40 per cent 
reported in the durable goods industries at 
the outbreak of hostilities. Employment in 
the non-durable goods class has also shown 
pronounced expansion during the period of the 
war, the index rising from 126-6 at September 
1, 1939, to 175-0 at May 1, 1942. This was 
an increase of 38-2 per cent. Activity in these 
industries is usually relatively quiet during the 
winter, owing to seasonal slackening in certain 
divisions, notably the food group. In spite 
of this factor (which also operates in the case 
of some lines in the durable goods category) 
employment in the large majority of manu- 
facturing industries was considerably more 
active at the latest date than it was at 
September 1, 1939. 

Although there has been important seasonal 
curtailment during the winter and early spring 


-in construction and some other classes, employ- 


ment in the non-manufacturing group as a 
whole was, as already stated, 4-1 per cent 
higher than at September 1, 1939. Seasonal 
changes in these classes are largely responsible 
for the decline in this rate of increase from 
14:6 per cent at September 1, 1941, over 
September 1, 1939, when the seasonal factor 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926 =100.) 
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“Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proporticn of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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did not complicate the comparisons. The 
following are the percentage increases in the 
index numbers in the indicated industries in 
‘the first thirty-two months of the war: 
logging, 162-9 per cent, mining, three per cent, 
communications, 18-8 per cent, transportation, 
15-7 per cent, services, 16-2 per cent, and 


trade, 13-8 per cent. In construction as a 
whole, on the other hand, there was a loss of 
28-3 per cent. In building, the increase of 
64-5 per cent at May 1, 1942, as compared 
with September 1, 1941, largely resulted from 
war-time requirements. There was also a gain 
of 5-3 per cent in this comparison in the staffs. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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of railway construction and maintenance de- 
partments. On the other hand, highway 
construction showed a large decline from 
September, 1939. The loss was partly seasonal 
in character, but was also due to the estab- 
lished policy of postponing all but essential 
work until after the war, while in 1939 a 
considerable program of road work for the 
relief of unemployment was in progress. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The present tabulation of statistics of weekly 
payrolls is the fourteenth made in as many 
months, the first material of the kind in the 
Dominion having been collected with the 
employment data for April 1, 1941. However, 
the information received in the first two 
tabulations was incomplete, mainly because 
many employers were unable to furnish the 
additional statistics without a period of 
preparation. The payroll figures obtained in 
the surveys for April 1 and May 1, 1941, are 
therefore not wholly comparable with those 
since tabulated, and have been disregarded. 
Comparisons with the corresponding period of 
last year will accordingly shortly be available. 
The statistics of the present report are subject 
to revision. 

The 13,064 establishments in eight leading 
industrial groups furnishing information at the 
beginning of May reported the distribution of 
$47,887,408 in weekly salaries and wages to the 
1,674,665 men and women on their staffs at 
that date. These same employers had reported 
1,652,925 workers at the first of April, whose 
earnings in the week preceding had amounted 
to $46,961,748. This gain of 1-3 per cent in 
the number of recorded employees at May 1 
was accompanied by an increase of $925,660, 
or two per cent, in the aggregate payroll. The 
per capita weekly average, at $28.60, was 
higher by 19 cents than the previous maximum 
average of $28.41 paid at April 1. 
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In the last report on employment and pay- 
rolls, the earnings of the 1,652,810 employees 
of the 13,037 co-operating establishments were 
given as $46,959,087, paid on or about April 1 
for services rendered in the last week in March. 
The per capita average based on this total was 
also $28.41. The present report shows slight 
alterations in some of the figures previously 
issued, mainly as a result of the inclusion of 
late returns. 

Table 1 contains a summary of the statistics 
for the provinces, the eight leading cities, and 
the main industrial groups. 


Index Numbers of Earnings—Pending the 
establishment of a more satisfactory basic 
period for an index number of earnings, the 
statistics of payrolls reported at June 1, 1941, 
aS having been paid for services rendered in 
the last week in May, have been revised to 
serve as a starting point from which may be 
measured the current changes in the purchasing 
power distributed in salaries and wages by the 
establishments co-operating in the current 
surveys of employment and earnings. The 
employees of such firms constitute a large 
proportion of the total number of wage-earners 
engaged in industries other than agriculture, 
governmental, educational, domestic and per- 
sonal service in the Dominion. The presenta- 
tion of the payroll data in the form of an 
index number gives a clearer picture of the 
situation than can be obtained from the use of 
the current aggregate or average per capita 
figures. The latter especially are very con- 
siderably affected by the dilution of labour 
which has been a marked feature of the situa- 
tion in recent months, 

The recent movements of employment and 
earnings in the eight leading industries and in 
manufacturing as a whole, are shown for the 
Dominion in the following table; the index 
numbers of employment have been converted 
from their original base, 1926=100, to June 1, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 
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1941, for comparison with the index numbers 
of payrolls. 

The increase of 9-5 per cent in recorded 
employment since June 1 of last year has 
been accompanied by a gain of 24 per cent in 
the aggregate salaries and wages distributed 


by the co-operating establishments. The 
latest index of payrolls, at 124-0, is the 
maximum in the period of observation. The 


all-industries per capita average rose from 
$2841 at April 1, to $2860 at May 1. 
These two are the highest in the record. 
The changes recorded in the cost-of-living 
index in the elapsed months of 1942 have 
not sufficed to alter the rate of the cost- 
of-living bonus as established late in 1941. 

In the manufacturing division, the index 
numbers of employment and payrolls have 
shown especially large advances in the period 
for which data have been prepared. A rise 
of 20-4 per cent in employment since June 
1, 1941, has been accompanied by a gain of 
37-4 per cent in the aggregate payrolls dis- 
tributed. The per capita figure, at $29.19 
paid on or about May 1, is the highest 
yet recorded, representing an increase of $3.62 
since June 1, 1941, in the weekly average. 
This increase, which is particularly impres- 
sive in view of the continued dilution of 
labour, partly represents the payment of 
higher wage rates over the eleven months, 
and a more extensive use of the cost-of-living 
bonus, but is also partly accounted for by 
growing activity in the heavy manufacturing 
industries, together with overtime work. As 
already stated, the recent losses in employ- 
ment in certain classes of manufactures, as 
in a number of non-manufacturing divisions, 
have taken place mainly in groups in which 
the average earnings are ordinarily lower than 
in the heavy manufacturing industries, a 
change in the composition of the total work- 
ing force which has tended to raise the per 
capita average. Accordingly, it may be 
concluded that the more recently recorded 
increases in the per capita average for manu- 
facturing as well as in the more general 
figures, are, to some extent, seasonal in 
character. 

Earnings by Industries 


Manufacturing—The employees on _ the 
payrolls of the co-operating manufacturers 
throughout the Dominion, numbering 1,053,500, 
were paid $30,751,881 for their services in the 
preceding week. The same firms had employed 
1,038,599 persons at the beginning of April, 
when they had reported the distribution of 
$30,053,057 in weekly earnings to their staffs. 
There was thus an increase of $698,824 in the 
payroll of factory employees for the week 
ending May 1. The increase of 1-4 per cent 
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in the number of employees was accompanied 
by that of 2-3 per cent in the aggregate 
payrolls. The per capita weekly average 
accordingly continued to mount, rising from 
$28.94 received on or about April 1, to $29.19 
at May 1. These two are the highest per 
capita figures yet recorded in manufacturing 
as a whole. 


A further important increase was indicated 
in the production of durable goods, in which 
the reported payrolls also showed a relatively 
larger gain, employment in this class advancing 
by 2-4 per cent, while the weekly payrcils 
rose by 3:4 per cent since April 1. Where 
the index in the former has risen by 29-2 per 
cent since June 1, 1941, that of earnings had 
mounted by 51 per cent; this growth is 
partly due to overtime payments and the cost- 
of-living allowance. Of the total increase 
indicated in manufacturing as a whole at 
May 1, 1942, as compared with April 1, $538,631 
was reported in the iron and steel division. 
Employment and payrolls in this group have 
risen by 41-1 per cent and 62:8 per cent, 
respectively, since June 1, 1941. 

In the non-durable products group, there 
was a gain of 0-3 per cent from April, while 
the earnings rose by 0-7 per cent. The index 
of employment in this class has risen by 12-8 
per cent from June 1, 1941, while the increase 
in the indicated payrolls has amounted to 
23°4 per cent. 


The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous non-metallic minerals, 
largely petroleum products, with those in 
electric hght and power plants coming in 
second place. The earnings in the iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, non-ferrous metal, elec- 
trical apparatus and beverage industries were 
also unusually high. These classes employ a 
large proportion of males, and require many 
highly skilled and experienced workers, while 
overtime payments also enter into the 
situation. 


In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather and tex- 
tile groups, in which considerable numbers 
of women are employed; not only are the 
earnings in these categories affected by the 
sex distribution, but also by the age distri- 
bution of workers therein, since the female 
employees tend, in the main, to belong to 
the younger age groups. In comparing the 
earnings reported in various industries, it must 
again be noted that the existence or the 
absence of overtime work is an important 


-factor in the averages, while the employment 


of any considerable number of casual workers 
greatly affects the per capita earnings in any 
industry. 
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Logging—Employment in logging showed a 
further seasonal decrease, amounting to 24-1 
per cent, while the aggregate payrolls declined 
by 20-2 per cent. As a result of these changes, 
the per capita weekly average showed a gain, 
rising from $20.26 paid at April 1, to $21.30 
paid at May 1. The difference is largely due 
to the retention of the more highly paid 
workers as operations in many camps drew to 
a close. It must again be mentioned tnat 
the figures of payrolls given in this report 
make no allowance for the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remunera- 
tion of employees in logging camps. 

Mining—There was a further reduction of 
0-8 per cent in employment in mining, in 
which the reported aggregate of earnings 
decreased by 1:7 per cent. The statistics 
show that 81,076 persons were paid $2,823,838 
at May 1; this was a per capita figure cf 
$34.83. The average pay envelope of those 
employed at April 1 had contained $35.11. 

Communications—In communications, there 
was an increase of 1-9 per cent in employment, 
while the recorded payrolls rose only by 0-7 
per cent. Accordingly, the average earnings 
showed a decline, falling from $28-02 at 
April 1, to $27.71 paid at May 1. 

Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported an aggregate working force of 
131,184 men and women at May 1, when the 
weekly earnings distributed amounted to 
$4,523,068. The former figure was higher by 
5-1 per cent than that at April 1, while the 
payrolls increased by 4-7 per cent. The aver- 
age earnings were rather lower, the per capita 
figure being $34.49, compared with that of 
$34.64 paid at April 1. 

Construction—Moderate seasonal gains were 
indicated in construction, in which the person- 
nel increased by 11-5 per cent, and the aggre- 
gate payrolls in the group as a: whole by 7-9 
per cent. There was expansion in employ- 
ment in building, highway and railway con- 
struction. and maintenance; in highway and 
railway work, the reported payrolls were also 
higher, while those in building were rather 
lower. The per capita average earnings gained 
in highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance, but those in building were smaller. 
The average is construction as a whole was 
also less, falling from $26.54 at April 1, io 
$25.73 at May 1. 


Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns reported 2 per cent more 
employees, with an increase of 3:9 per cent 
in the reported payrolls. The average earr- 
ings therefore showed an advance, rising from 
$16.98 at April 1 to $17.30 at May 1. These 
averages are lower than in any other industrial 
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group, partly because of considerable propor- 
tions of female and part-time workers, and 
partly because the earnings quoted exclude 
the value of board and lodging, in many cases 
a part of the remuneration of employees in 
hotels and restaurants. This group accounts 
for some 60 per cent of those included in the 
service industry. 


Trade—There was a gain of 0-3 per cent 
in the employees indicated in trade, in which 
the aggregate payrolls distributed were greater 
by 0:7 per cent. The per capita earnings were 
therefore slightly higher, being $24.15 at 
May 1, as compared with $24.06 at April 1. 


Finance —In the financial group, 63,353 men 
and women were reported to have been paid 
$1,907,662 at May 1, a per capita average of 
$30.11. In the last return, the employees of 
the co-operating financial institutions had 
aggregated 63,451, with weekly earnings of 
$1,896,344, an average of $29.89 per person. 
The inclusion of the data for the financial 
division raised the general per capita figure 
of earnings in the Dominion to $28.47 at April 
1, and $28.65 at May 1. Without the statistics 
for this group, the weekly average at the 
former date was $28.41, and at the latter, 
$28.60. 


Earnings by Provinces 


Firms in New Brunswick reported further 
reductions in employment, and there was an 
insignificant decline in the aggregate weekly 
payrolls disbursed in that province. In 
Alberta, there was also a falling-off in the 
reported earnings, but in the remaining areas 
employment and aggregate payrolls increased. 
The largest gains were in British Columbia and 
Ontario. 

The weekly average per capita earnings in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia were higher 
at May 1 than at April 1. 

Preliminary data on employment and earn- 
ings for a number of industries in the economic 
areas are given in Table 1. Manufacturing 
again reported heightened employment in 
each of the areas, accompanied by propor- 
tionately larger advances in the weekly wage 
payments, so that the average per capita 
earnings generally advanced. There were also 
gains in both cases except in the Maritime 
Provinces, where there was a seasonal slack- 
ening in activity. The only exception to the 
generally downward movement in logging was 
British Columbia. 


Earnings by Cities 


The number of employees and the total 
weekly payrolls disbursed at May 1 by the 
firms co-operating im seven of the eight lead- 
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ing cities for which statistics are tabulated 
were higher than at April 1. In these seven 
centres, viz., Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
the per capita figures were also higher. In 
Ottawa, however, employment on the whole 
was rather quieter, and there was a falling-off 
in the reported earnings. As in the prov- 
inces, the general trends in manufacturing 
were upward, while there were variations in 
the movements in other industrial divisions 
within the cities. 

Table 1 gives statistics of employment and 
earnings for leading industries in the eight 
cities whose returns are segregated each month. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in all provinces ex- 
cept New Brunswick, where a seasonal decline 
was indicated. The largest gains were in 
British Columbia. Activity in all provinces 
was at a decidedly higher level than at May 
1 in 1941, or any other year for which infor- 
mation is on record. 


Maritume Provinces—On the whole, the 
advance in employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces was below the average for May 1 in the 
years since 1920; the index was nevertheless 
at its peak for that date in the record. Nine 
hundred and thirty-two firms reported 117,240 
employees, or 791 more than at April 1, 1942. 
The tendency was favourable in Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia, but seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging operations in New Brunswick 
resulted in a general decrease in employment 
in that province, in spite of improvement in 
certain other classes. 

Activity in the Maritime Provinces, taken 
as a unit, was seasonally reduced in logging 
camps; there was also a relatively small 
decline in transportation. On the other hand, 
manufacturing was rather brisker, mainly in 
the iron and steel and chemical divisions. 
Construction showed considerable- improve- 
ment, and mining, communications, services 
and trade reported minor gains. 

The 882 establishments furnishing statistics 
for the beginning of May last year had an 
aggregate staff of 102,086 persons, being 
greater by 946 than at April 1, 1941. The 
index then stood at 136-5, compared with 
156-7 at May 1, 1942. 


Quebec—The upward movement was re- 
sumed in Quebec, according to 3,295 employers 
of 519,341 men and women, as against 516,163 
in the preceding month. This increase of 
3,178 was not so large as that noted at May 
1, 1941, being also smaller than the average 
gain at that date in the experience of the 
last twenty-one years. However, the level 


of employment was higher than at any other 
May 1 for which information is available. 


Further important improvement took place 
in manufacturing as compared with April 1; 
there were moderate additions to staffs in a 
number of industries, notably in tobacco, 
beverage, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and iron and steel plants. The expan- 
sion in the last-named was the largest. On 
the other hand, lumber, pulp and paper and 
a few other classes were quieter. Logging 
camps continued to make large seasonal 
reductions in their personnel, nearly 6,600 
men being laid off in this industry; trade also 
released a few employees. On the other hand, 
communications, transportation, building, high- 
way construction and services showed greater 
activity, the increase in transportation and in 
the construction group as a whole being con- 
siderable. Employment was much _ brisker 
than at the beginning of May of last year, 
when 3,121 firms had reported 424,278 em- 
ployees, or 10,614 more than in the preceding 
month; the index then stood at 146-8, many 
points lower than that of 177-9 at the date 
under review. 


Ontarto—There' was further industrial ex- 
pansion in Ontario; the movement was sea- 
sonal, but the gain was below average accord- 
ing to the experience of earlier years of the 
record. Improvement was reported in manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade, while 
large seasonal contractions were noted in 
logging. In the manufacturing group, there 
were considerable increases in lumber, chemical 
and iron and steel plants, together with 
smaller advances in animal food, beverage, 
electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal 
plants. On the other hand, leather, vegetable 
food, pulp and paper, rubber and tobacco 
factories were slacker. 

The working forces of the 5,636 co-operating 
establishments included 713,932 persons, com- 


pared with 709,595 at April 1. The latest index 


(175-9), was higher than in any other month 
in the period of observation. 


Employment at the beginning of May, 1941, 
had increased considerably, according to statis- 
tics from 5,413 employers whose staffs aggre- 
gated 633,790. The index was then 156-4. 


Prairie Provinces.— Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices and trade showed heightened activity in 
the Prairie area, the greatest additions being 
in highway and railway construction. In the 
factory group, a substantial part of the advance 
took place in the animal food, textile and iron 
and steel divisions. On the other hand, mining 
and logging were seasonably slacker. 
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Statements were compiled from 1,814 firms 
in these provinces, whose employees increased 
from 172,158 at the beginning of April, to 
176,826 at May 1. This advance, to which all 
three provinces in the Prairie area contributed, 
was not so pronounced as that recorded at the 
same date in 1941, but approximated the 
average at May 1 in the years since 1920. The 
index, standing at 130-7, was several points 
above that of 124-1 at the corresponding date 
of last year, being also higher than in any 
other May in the record. Statistics for May 1, 
1941, had been received from 1,804 establish- 
ments, providing work for 167,881 men and 
women. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed further marked increases; 
these were on a scale considerably above the 
average at May 1 in the experience of the last 
twenty-one years. The latest index was 158°8, 
the maximum to date in this record. An aggre- 
gate payroll of 147,026 persons was reported 
by the 1,387 employers furnishing data for 
May 1, 1942, who had 138,560 on their staffs 
at April 1, 1942. Logging, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and manu- 
facturing showed heightened activity; the gains 
in logging and services were small, while those 
in manufacturing were particularly large. 
Within this division, food, lumber and iron 
and steel plants showed the greatest additions 
to the working forces. The expansion in iron 
and steel factories was the largest on record. 
There were moderate declines in mining and 
trade at the beginning of May. 

For May 1, 1941, 1,318 firms had reported 
122,507 workers, as compared with 119,174 in 
the preceding month. 


Table 11 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 
Employment by Cities 


Seven of the eight cities for which statistics 
are segregated reported heightened employ- 
ment; considerable improvement was indicated 
in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while little 
general change was shown in Ottawa. Except 
in Vancouver, the gains were on a smaller 
scale than those noted at May 1, 1941, but 
employment at the latest date in each of these 
centres was in greater volume than at the 
beginning of May of any earlier year of the 
record. In Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor and Vancouver, new all-time 
highs were indicated. 


Montreal.— Manufacturing, transportation, 
construction and services recorded advances in 
Montreal, those in the two groups first named 
being extensive. Within the manufacturing 
division, considerable additions to staffs were 


made in iron and steel factories; textile, 
tobacco and beverage plants were also busier, 
while small declines were noted in a number of 
industries. The 1,913 co-operating employers 
reported 247,258 persons on their payrolls, com- 
pared with 243,335 at April 1. This increase 
was not equal to that of May 1, 1941, being 
also below the average at the same date in 
earlier years of the record. Nevertheless, 
reported employment reached a new all-time 
maximum at the beginning of May, 1942. The 
1,813 establishments furnishing data for the 
same date in 1941 had increased their em- 
ployees to 206,840, from 200,859 at the begin- 
ning of April of last year. 


Quebec— Statements were tabulated from 
228 firms with 29,964 employees, as against 
29,066 at April 1. Most of the betterment took 
place in manufacturing, but the trend was also 
upward in construction, services and trade. 
The general gain was smaller than that re- 
corded at May 1, 1941, although it exceeded 
the average at the beginning of May in pre- 
ceding years. The index, at 214-3, was at its 
highest point in the record. The 216 em- 
ployers furnishing data for May 1, 1941, had 
reported 21,823 workers on their payrolls. 


Toronto— Construction and maintenance, 
transportation, services, trade and manufac- 
turing showed heightened activity in Toronto. 
The largest gains took place in the last-named, 
in which the additions in iron and steel and 
chemical products were most outstanding. 
According to information obtained from 1,971 
concerns in Toronto, their staffs aggregated 
227,403, as compared with 224,634 at April 1. 
This advance was not so large as that indicated 
at May 1 of last spring, but exceeded the 
average gain at the same date in the years 
since 1922, when the record for Toronto was 
commenced. Employment was in greater 
volume than at the beginning of May, 1941, 
when statistics had been received from 1,876 
establishments employing 191,638 assistants, or 
5,608 more than in the preceding month; the 
index then stood at 149-7, compared with 
176-9 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—The trend in manufacturing and 
services was moderately upward in Ottawa, 
but construction was quieter; 252 employers 
reported staffs aggregating 20,633, compared 
with 20,652 in the preceding month. The index, 
at 156-6, was many points higher than at the 
same date of last spring, although a decidedly 
larger advance had then been indicated. Two 
hundred and forty firms had made returns for 
May 1, 1941, and their employees had num- 
bered 19,191, compared with 18,749 in the 
month before. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
60,308 was employed by the 345 co-operating 
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establishments, as against 59,272 in their last 
report. Manufacturing was considerably more 
active, while the various non-manufacturing 
divisions showed slight improvement. Indus- 
trial employment in Hamilton was at a higher 
level than at the same date of last year, when 
a larger advance had been recorded by the 


337 reporting employers, whose personnel 
included 51,310 men and women. 
Windsor.— There was a further gain in 


Windsor; returns for May 1 were tabulated 
from 204 firms with 36,504 workers, compared 
with 36,264 in the preceding month. The 
moderate improvement took place largely in 
manufacturing (mainly in textile and beverage 
plants), and in construction, transportation and 
trade. Additions to their payrolls had also 
been indicated by the 195 industries reporting 
at May 1, 1941, when they employed 31,199 
persons. Employment was then at a much 
lower level, the index standing at 227-9, as 
compared with 268-6 at the date under review. 

Winnipeg.— Manufacturing, construction, 
services and trade showed heightened activity 
in Winnipeg, where the 560 co-operating em- 
ployers had a staff of 54,400, compared with 
53,122 at April 1. Employment generally was 
more active than at the same date of last 
year, when a larger advance had been noted 
in the 556 establishments from which informa- 
tion had been received; their personnel had 
included 49,879 men and women. 


Vancouver—The number engaged in manu- 
facturing operations increased substantially in 
Vancouver; especially important expansion was 
noted in iron and steel factories. Transporta- 
tion and construction were also brisker, while 
trade reported a falling-off. According to data 
received from 607 firms in this city, they had 
enlarged their working forces from 62,946 per- 
sons at April 1 to 68,461 at May 1. The index 
was many points higher than at the beginning 
of May, 1941, when a smaller advance had 
been reported by the 582 co-operating em- 
ployers, whose staffs had included 49,682 men 
and women. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —There was further import- 
ant expansion in manufacturing operations at 
the beginning of May. The increase of 14,901 
in the reported personnel considerably ex- 
ceeded the average number added to the 
payrolls at May 1 in the years since 1920, 
although it was smaller than the gain indicated 
at that date in 1941 and in three of the nine- 
teen pre-war years for which data are avail- 
able; the percentage increase, however, was 
slightly below normal for the beginning of 
May. Returns were tabulated from 7,277 
establishments with a combined payroll of 


1,053,500 men and women, as compared with 
1,038,599 in the preceding month. This increase 
of 1-4 per cent raised the index (1926—100) 
from 199-4 at April 1, to a new all-time peak 
of 202-3.at May 1; the figure for the same date 
in 1941 had been 162-3. There was thus an 
increase of 24-6 per cent over the twelve 
months; the gain indicated at May 1, 1941, 
over the same date in 1940 had been 29-1 
per cent. 

Reflecting the less-than-normal percentage 
gain at the date under review, the seasonally- 
adjusted index showed a slight decline, falling 
from 201-1 at April 1 to 200-8 at the beginning 
of May. This is only the fourth occasion since 
the outbreak of war on which the upward 
movement of the seasonally-adjusted index 
has been checked. However, the latest figure 
was higher than in any earlier month of the 
record except April 1, 1942. 

A large proportion of the increase in manu- 
facturing as a whole was reported in iron and 
steel plants, which absorbed 10,641 additional 
workers. The animal food, lumber, chemical, 
beverage, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal, textile and clay, glass and stone divi- 
sions also showed expansion. On the other 
hand, leather, vegetable food, pulp and paper, 
printing and publishing and tobacco factories 
reported curtailment in employment, which in 
some cases was seasonal in character. 

For May 1, 1941, information had been re- 
ceived from 6,883 factories, employing 843,560 
persons, an increase of 21,335 from their April 1 
payrolls. The most marked gains had then 
also been made in the iron and steel division. 

The unadjusted index numbers in manu- 
facturmg at May 1 in recent years are as 
follows, based on the 1926 average as 100:— 
1942, 202-3; 1941, 162-3; 1940, 125-7; 1939, 
108-4; 1988, 110-6; 1937, 113-8 and 1936, 102-7. 

Logging— There were seasonal declines in 
logging on a scale exceeding the average for 
May 1 in the years since 1920; however, the 
general reduction was smaller than at May 1, 
1941, when the index, at 107-9, was consider- 
ably below the latest figure of 158-5. This is 
the highest for May 1 in the record of 21 years. 
The 462 co-operating firms employed 47,027 
men, or 14,904 fewer than at the beginning of 
April. There were general losses except in 
British Columbia, where a moderate gain was 
indicated. 


Mining— Returns were received from 428 
mine operators with 81,076 persons in their 
employ, as against 81,762 in the preceding 
month. ‘Coal-mining was seasonally slacker 
and there was a falling-off in the extraction of 
metallic ores, but improvement was shown in 
the quarrying and other non-metallic mineral 
division. Employment in mining as a whole 
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was at a slightly lower level than at May 1, 
1941; the index then stood at 174-8, com- 
pared with 173-5 at the date under review. 

Communications —An increase was indicated 
in employment on telephones and telegraphs. 
The index in communications was higher than 
at the same date of last year, when a decrease 
had been noted. The branches and companies 
co-operating reported an aggregate working 
force of 27,702 persons, compared with 27,189 
at. April 1, 1942. 

Transportation— The expansion in trans- 
portation was pronounced, considerably ex- 


ceeding the average advance at May 1 in the . 


last 21 years. Improvement was indicated in 
the three branches of transportation—steam 
railway, local and water. The gain in the last 
named was greatest. A personnel of 131,134 
men and women was employed by the 558 
companies and divisional superintendents mak- 
ing returns, who had 124,721 employees at 
April 1. The index stood at 104-1, as compared 
with 99-2 at the beginning of May, 1941. The 
latest index was the highest for May in any 
year since 1980. 

Construction and Maintenance.—The trend 
of employment in building, highway and 
railway construction and maintenance was 
seasonally upward. The largest increase took 
place in work on the highways. On the whole, 
14,223 persons were added to the staffs of the 
1463 employers making returns, who had a 
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combined working force of 137,444. The num- 
ber taken on was smaller than that noted at 
the same date of last year, but was above the 
average for May 1 in the period 1921-1941; 
the percentage gain, however, was below nor- 
mal. The latest index, at 109-3, was lower 
than that of 120-0 reported at the beginning 
of May in 1941. 


Services——Heightened activity was indicated 
in laundering and dry-cleaning plants and in 
hotels and restaurants. Statements were re- 
ceived from 615 firms in these industries having 
39,272 workers, as against 38,491 in their last 
report. The increase was above average, al- 
though it was not so large as that noted at 
May 1 in either 1940 or 1941. Employment 
was at its peak for the first of May in this 
record of over twenty-one years. 


Trade— Moderate additions to staffs were 
reported in retail trade, while wholesale 
houses released some employees. The general 
gain was less than normal for the season. 
Nevertheless, the level of activity was above 
that at May 1 in any other year for which 
statistics are available, with the exception of 
1941, when the index was slightly higher. The 
co-operating merchants, numbering 2,200, en- 
larged their forces by 499 persons to 157,510 
at the date under review. 


Index numbers by industries are given in 
Table III. 


Employment in Trade Unions at the close of May, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due _ to 
economic causes. Persons, who are engaged at 
work outside their own trades, or who are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variations in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference, only, to the 
organizations reporting. 

There were 2,208 reports tabulated in May, 
having a total membership of 352,821 persons, 
of whom, 8,535, or a percentage of 2-4 were 
unemployed. These members were to a large 
extent, temporarily out of work. The pers 
centage who were unemployed in the previous 
month was 3-3, and in May, a year ago, it 
was 4:6. : 

The considerably higher employment level 
which was indicated in the May reports was 
due in part, to the substantial seasonal im- 
provement for members in the building and 
construction trades; unemployment in May 


standing at 8-4 per cent, in comparison with 
12-5 per cent in April. Still higher’ employ- 
ment levels were in evidence, likewise, in the 
manufacturing and transportation industries. 
As will be seen in Table II, the unemployment 
percentages in May were 1:9 and 1:3 re- 
spectively, whereas in April the corresponding 
percentages were 2:4 and 1:5. Unemployment 
for union members in mining declined from 
5:5 to 3-9 per cent and among fishermen 
there was a noteworthy employment increase, 
the percentage of members who were out of 
work in May being 6:0, compared with 12:5 
per cent in April. 


Table I shows the percentages of unemploy- 
ment in trade unions by provinces. It will 
be seen that these ranged from 1-1 per cent 
unemployed in British Columbia to 4-5 per 
cent in Alberta. Considerably higher employ- 
ment levels were apparent in Ontario, Mani- 
toba and Alberta. Unemployment among 
Ontario members dropped from 4:4 per cent 
in April to 2-5 per cent in May. This im- 
provement was due mainly to seasonal ex- 
pansion for workers in the building and 
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construction trades, and the re-employment 
of a large number of workers in the re- 
organized automobile plants. Seasonal in- 
creases in building and construction in Mani- 
toba and better conditions among coal miners 
in Alberta accounted for the higher employ- 
ment levels manifested in reports received from 
unions in these provinces. Fractional employ- 
ment increases only, were in evidence in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Saskatchewan and _ British 
Columbia; in New Brunswick, the percentage 
of members without work in May remained un- 
changed at 1:6. A comparison with the con- 
ditions at the end of May, 1941, as shown 
in Table I, disclosed a marked employment 
increase in Alberta, the percentage of mem- 


employment increase was apparent in Toronto, 
the unemployment percentage being 2-6 in 
comparison with 4:1 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment in Winnipeg and 
Regina, likewise, was high, a moderate im- 
provement only, however, being shown in each 
case, over April conditions. Fractional em- 
ployment increases were reflected in Saint 
John and Vancouver, while in Halifax and 
Montreal there were fractional declines. In 
comparison with conditions as reported in 
May, a year ago, Edmonton and Saint John 
unions reported pronounced increases in work, 
unemployment in the former city dropping to 
2-2, from 10-0 per cent in the corresponding 
month, a year ago, while the comparative per- 
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bers out of work standing at 4-5 as against 
12:0, a year ago. In Quebec and British 
Columbia also, the employment levels were 
much higher, while in Manitoba and New 
Brunswick there were increases in work, 
although to a lesser degree; fractional improve- 
ment, only, was reflected in reports received 
from Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan unions. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. The 
percentages of unemployment in these cities 
ranged from 0-6 per cent in Saint John to 
3-2 per cent in Winnipeg. There was a 
noteworthy expansion in work in Edmonton, 
unemployment declining from 6-4 per cent in 
April to 2:2 per cent in May. A substantial 
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centages in Saint John were 0°6 and 6:5 
respectively. In Halifax, Vancouver, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg, there were employment 
advances, although to a lesser degree. In 
Regina there was a fractional decline in work 
and in Toronto the percentage of unemploy- 
ment increased from 1:5 in May, a year ago, 
to 2-6 per cent in the month under review. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the 
trend of unemployment from January, 1936, 
to date. The curve of unemployment in May, 
1942, rested at a substantially lower level than 
in the previous month, thus indicating a 
noteworthy employment expansion. The point 
of the curve was at a distinctly lower level 
than that shown in May, a year ago, thus 
reflecting a pronounced improvement. 
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There were 717 reports tabulated from 
unions in the manufacturing industries. 
These organizations had ‘a total member- 
ship of 177,898 persons, of whom, 3,345, 
or a percentage of 1:9 were without work 
compared with percentages of 2-4 in 
April and 3-1 in May, a year ago. In 
comparison with the preceding month a 
very much higher employment level was in 
evidence among tailors, although their mem- 
bership was small, unemployment showing a 
decline among these workers from 21-3 per 
cent in April to 11-0 in May. Unions in the 
iron and steel trades continued to report 
a very high employment level, unemployment 
being reported at 1-5 per cent compared with 
3°0 in April. Among workers in miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries, likewise, conditions 
were somewhat better, although unemploy- 
ment was still high, standing at 16-2 com- 
pared with 21-0 per cent in the previous month. 
Leather and fur workers’ unions reflected 
fractional improvement; among the leather 
workers unemployment stood at 7-1 per cent 
as against 7-3 in April, and among fur workers 
the unemployment percentage declined frac- 
tionally from 10:6 to 10°5 per cent in May. 
Among those unions reporting a fully em- 
ployed membership in May as in April, were 
soft drink workers, cigar and tobacco workers, 
hat, cap and glove workers, butchers, meat 
and fish packers, rubber, jewellery, and gas 
workers. The unemployment percentage 
among bakers and confectioners, papermakers 
and clay, glass and stone and woodworkers 
remained unchanged; there was fractional 
unemployment, only, among the workers in 
these trades. Employment remained very high 
among electric current employees, and textile 
workers, although in each case a fractional 
decline in work was observed. Among print- 
ing tradesmen, and metal polishers there were 
fractional decreases in work, unemployment 
increasing in the former group from 1:8 
per cent to 1-9 in May and in the latter trade 
from 2-4 in April to 2:6 per cent in the month 
under survey. Due to the usual seasonal 
conditions, garment workers reported a fair 
reduction in employment, 3-3 per cent being 
out of work at the end of May, in com- 
parison with 0-8 per cent in April. In com- 
parison with the situation in May, a year 
ago, leather workers were much better em- 
ployed, and among garment workers the per- 
centage of 3-3 reported as being out of work 
in May was much lower than that of May, a 
year ago, when 6-4 per cent of these workers 
were unemployed. A slightly higher employ- 
ment level was apparent among members in 
the iron and steel trades. Cigar and tobacco, 


jewellery and gas workers were fully employed 
in both months. Among metal polishers there 
was a slight recession in available employment 
and fur workers reported an appreciable con- 
traction in work. 

Returns were received from 54 unions of 
coal miners, having a total membership of 
21,057 persons, of whom, 795, or a_ per- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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centage of 3-8 were unemployed in compari- 
son with 5-0 per cent in April, 1942 and 8-8 
per cent in May, 1941. Compared with the 
previous month, Alberta unions indicated a 
noteworthy expansion in work, unemploy- 
ment dropping from 13:3 per cent to 9°3 in 
May. A fractional advance in employment 
was observed in British Columbia, in which 
province there were very few of these mem- 
bers out of work. There was a fractional 
improvement among the Nova Scotia mem- 
bers, unemployment declining from 2-3 to 
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TABLE II.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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2:2 per cent; as in April, New Brunswick 
members were reported as fully employed. 
In comparison with conditions in May, 1941, 
there was pronounced expansion in work 
available, in both Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. In Alberta the percentage of unem- 
ployed members stood at 9-3 in comparison 
with 28-9 per cent in May, 1941, while in 
British Columbia there was fractional unem- 
ployment only, as compared with nearly 10 
per cent who were out of work, in May, a 
year ago. In New Brunswick union members 
were fully employed at both dates, while in 
Nova Scotia there was a slight decline. 

Reports were tabulated from 9 unions of 
quarry workers having 4,298 members, of whom 
207, or a percentage of 4:8, were unemployed 
in contrast with percentages of 5:9 in April 
and 32:4 in May, a year ago. 

In the building and construction trades 
there were 222 reports tabulated. The com- 
bined. membership was 31,433 persons, of 
whom 2,627, or a percentage of 8:4 were 
without work, in comparison with percentages 
of 12-5 in April and 10:0 in May, a year 
ago. The percentage of members unemployed 
among carpenters and joiners declined from 
13-7 in April to 7-8 per cent in May, while 
substantial improvement, likewise, occurred for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers and hod 
carriers and building labourers, although the 
unemployment percentage in the trades first 
named stood at 22-0; while among hod 
carriers and building labourers there was but 
3°7 per cent reported as being without work. 
Although the membership is small and the 
change did not involve many workers, lathers 
and roofers indicated pronounced betterment, 
while a slight employment increase only was 
apparent among steam shovelmen. There 
was very little unemployment among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and electrical 
workers; slightly higher employment levels 
were observed among these workers, while 
plumbers indicated a fractional improvement 
only. Among bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, the percentage of those without work 
was 5°6 which was identical with that shown 
in April. On the other hand, among granite 
and stone cutters the percentage of those out 
of work increased fractionally from 20-8 to 
21:0. In comparison with the situation in 
May, 1941, hod carriers and building labourers 
were much better employed and heightened 
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activity was in evidence, also, among car- 
penters and joiners. Although but few mem- 
bers were involved, the situation among granite 
and stonecutters was much improved, there 
having been over 40 per cent of these workers 
without employment in May, a year ago. On 
the contrary, a fractional contraction was 
observed among electrical workers; the per- 
centage of unemployment among lathers in- 
creased. substantially although, as this member- 
ship is small, not many workers were involved. 

There were 875 returns received from unions 
in the transportation industries. The total 
membership was given as 79,901, of whom, 
1,077, or a percentage of 1:3 were without work, 
in comparison with percentages of 1-5 in 
April and 2-6 in May, 1941. Steam railway- 
men, whose membership embraced, over 78 
per cent of the entire group total, indicated 
a fractionally better situation; employment 
among these workers remained at a very 
high level. Further improvement was in evi- 
dence among navigation workers, the unem- 
ployment percentage standing at 4:5, com- 
pared with 7:4 per cent in April. Among street 
and electric railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs there were but fractional 
changes; in the former group there was a 
very slight improvement while among team- 
sters and chauffeurs there was a fractional 
recession. In comparison with reports received 
in May, 1941, navigation workers recorded. pro- 
nounced betterment and among steam rail- 
waymen there was a slightly higher employ- 
ment level. No change in the unemployment 
percentage was apparent among street and 
electric railway employees, while a fractional 
decrease in available work was in evidence 
among teamsters and chauffeurs. 

Reports were tabulated from 10 unions of 
retail shop clerks. The total membership was 
2,978. All of the members were fully em- 
ployed in May, as in the preceding month 
and in May, a year ago. 

Reports were received from 99 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined member- 
ship was 9,789 persons, of whom, 5, or a per- 
centage of 0-1 were unemployed. This per- 
centage was identical with that reported in 
April. The percentage of those who were 
out of work in May, a year ago, was 0°6. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades there were 160 returns received. The 
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total membership was 12,003, of whom 115, or 
a percentage of 1-0, were unemployed com- 
pared with 1-1 per cent in April, 1942, and 
4-1 in May, 1941. Fractional employment 
increases were apparent among theatre and 
stage employees and stationary engineers and 
firemen. Among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and unclassified workers the unem- 
ployment percentages remained unchanged; 
barbers reported a fractional recession. The 
unemployment percentages in all of these 
occupations were low, ranging from 0:1 per 
cent among unclassified workers to 2:5 per 
cent among theatre and stage employees. In 
comparison with returns tabulated in May, 
1941, hotel and restaurant employees, whose 
returns recorded an unemployment percentage 
of 0-8 showed a pronounced employment 
increase over the May reports, of a year 
ago, when 5-3 per cent of these members were 
without work. Among theatre and stage em- 
ployees, unclassified workers and stationary 
engineers and firemen the employment: levels 


were substantially higher; a fractional in- 
crease 1n work was apparent for barbers. 

Reports were tabulated from 4 unions of 
fishermen. This combined membership was 
1,657, of whom, 100, or a percentage of 6:0 
were unemployed, in comparison with 12-5 per 
cent in both the previous month and in May, 
1941. 7 

Returns were received from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was 2,182. Of these, 85, or a percentage 
of 3-9 were without work compared with 3:7 
per cent in the previous month and 3:8 
per cent in May, a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were un- 
employed each year from 1931 to 1941, in- 
clusive and also, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for May of each year from 1931 to 
1940, inclusive, and for each month from May, 
1941, to date. 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
che ‘months included in Table I. 


Table II summarizes the re- 


Building Permits Issued in Canada during May, 1942 


Compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The May report of building permits includes 
returns from 177 of the 204 municipalities in 
Canada which have systems for issuing such 
permits and of this number 166 reported 
detailed operations. The remaining 11 ad- 
vised that no permits had been issued during 
the month of May while 27 municipalities 
had failed to report at the close of June 12. 


The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of May is $8,556,122. 
Revised values for the month of April in- 
clude returns from 200 municipalities and 
aggregate $11,295,975. Reports were received 
from 56 of the 58 original municipalities and 


show a value of $6,513,162 for May. The 
corresponding revised value for April includes 
58 returns and is $9,050,784, while the May, 
1941, value was $12,704,074. 

The total value of permits issued & all 
municipalities during the five elapsed months 
of the current year is $37,665,830. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $29,261,369, while their corresponding value 
in 1941 was $39,925,772. 

During the month of May new construction 
of all types amounted to 70-3 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 55-7. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, MAY, 1942 








Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince Rare Now 
Me Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Allelermits-—lotals Valllesnsses tke sheen tee neren e 8,556, 122 18,375 273,102 106, 933 2,283,545 
New CONStructiOna« wane ca tench cheminskeiacu ints cee 6,013, 604 450 172,512 64, 750 1,557,970 
Additions, alterations, repairs......2-..s0..oce.sese ee 2,542,518 17,925 100,590 42,183 725,575 

DR VEN SS Po KSv ene 12) Rempeyee emuben ee Neate Tg eR RE IOS NR A 5,745, 702 875 156, 922 28, 828 1,464,397 
New construction At. fea oA rc deat etree 4,76,,112 450 124, 412 14, 750 1151, 875 

A daitions salterations,, Tepallsain soc cinee dace sects 978,590 425 32,510 14,078 312,522 

PENS CNET GIONS A crcrency torts ee reno reins SE a ODS O20 ates ces ces 1,000 150 62,000 
ING WECONSELUCLION me cis aaiccocts em msinecere toro ternre ote So OSD [sree ee ee me oem e oom cece et Olaiar cnaeeS,. <a] kee. eee 
Additions: alterations sTepaiks..% «cece. actos 6 seis cies «cle 224. SSD ail Prieka As Ae 1,000 150 62,000 
Commercial .452. 0... eae ee ee ee ee ae 1,518,388 17,500 114,380 77, 155 351,876 
INGwACONSELUCTION S28 oie 4 eter rey bee es era eae O80 050i aerate 48, 100 50,000 245, 600 
Additions: iaiterationssrepairsens. sacmelacet tenes cite 828, 702 17,500 66, 280 Pale Jas. 106,276 
PRGUSETIA Ee Ribs He A at oA ECORI ost « otteme nes QD4IS TE [seit kasee ee 800 800 357, 767 
ING Wi CONStLIGLION... Meera Weta ite Ree iowees eoeee 5 Oily 5 70 al vectra «teat ies ad ey cuca le 5: a cement oe 149,300 
Additions; alterations, repairs sisson. eek css nee cceie Anse O04 | FP esse Sees 800 800 208, 467 
Ciier Biking 0. Seay. els ale Gua ey oy PAs Nig A EPOLI ek, | aaa! 47, 505 
INiGiwacOnstruchions ee) .) sss ua.c eetoeo ee ee cen ee Pi SGT O) tem epee Geren Ae ee 6 SO a 2 | be cee ee 8 11,195 
AGdaitions, alterations, Tepaits- a0 asgeeee detec one ais d. | Stley cheney tenets. sensi sears peer che cata 36,310 

Provinces (Con.) 
Classification of Permits aay = 
: : Saskat- ritis 
Ontario Manitoba elect Alberta EColambis 
$ $ $ $ $ 

AUSsPernmits— Total eValus sco acse ee athe eee ene keane 3,772, 482 536, 963 226,025 641, 495 697, 202 
EM CONStRuCtiOn a tere otek ane eho ia ne oe 2,739,290 402,408 108,070 479, 380 488,774 
Additionsy alterations repairs. seen e ee eeeee teen 1,033, 192 134,555 117,955 162,115 208, 428 
Residential mite cosets or on ton te eet ee ic hee 2,533, 289 425,368 119, 450 546,304 470,269 
INE WaCONRtKUuG iON shane: cee aes Ween Oat romanks bis cee 2,160,396 360, 588 79, 385 463 , 063 412,193 
Additions, alterations, repaitses.e) in. aes Sa oe ee. 372, 893 64, 780 40, 065 83,241 58,076 

Ins bi butions less ae oti yeeeiseoeds cerns, nce een, Sos tees 92,135 800 37, 700 2,250 61, 985 
ING WIGONSETUCHI ON seiner eke cick «Ble itetei Pe Ge sc eaesinee ss HO 2995 [eycrig citer | oe aoa eee Deca eer ens 17,350 
Additions, altetations, LEpalrs:s...)mso- oven cece Cle. 75, 850 800 37,700 2,250 44, 635 
COMMETCIAE Ts Rees ee ee ee te Ne, oe ae 565, 249 94,750 67,895 89,306 140,277 
NEW RORSUINCHORs 0.320 550) UE. ote Santee cbyortce bane 224,524 25, 800 28,070 13,827 54, 265 
Additions, alterations, repairs...................2..-.- 340, 725 68, 950 39, 825 75,979 86,012 

MN CRUS CTD co ots ce Se a inn acc og hel ao eet ee ee eis alaigis Saee'n 562,457 LG OOO erste, seen cr el te ne 16, 750 
News CONStrUCTION: ee eiva te. 2 nik ae knees ones oe 335, 820 TOHOOO SPE. 5. 5c eee ee 450 
Additions, alterations, sepairs...,../s 5.66 = so-cise co oeecos 29 O08. Us lige hias cea | een) oe ae ee 16,300 
OtherkBuildingae. seins eis yea «oe CEs aha Os « ee 19,352 45 980 3 RS 7,921 
New. Construction. <a stk. at. eae LEE. ieee. 2,265 20 615 2,990 4,516 
Additions, alterations, repairs.................-e00000- 17,087 25 365 645 3,405 


TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. 


SR SR 
a ee ee nee nngENENNES See 














Index of eee 

Value of Building oa wholesale 

Permits issued buildin prices of 

Year ormite | building 

P materials 

First First First 
May 5 months 5 months 5 months 
$ $ 
1949 ene 8,556,122 | 37,665,830 (14) 48-7 (?) 

SU ee! 7,144,335 | 52,013,064 (@) 66-5 101-5 
19405). 13, 847,046 | 37,614,530 (1) 62-6 94-7 
1939...... 6,722,431 | 19,676,036 32-8 87-5 
1938 ase 6,599,318 | 19,275,095 32-3 90-7 
NO 2 eae a 5,416,299 | 22,050, 984 36-7 95-1 
AOS Gee 4,836,358 | 13,666, 195 22-8 84-3 
HOS Dee 4,728,340 | 19,535,656 32-5 81-2 
OSA re 3,019, 761 7,999,917 13-3 82-5 


Year 


1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 








(1826=100) 


Index of 
Value of Building value 
Permits issued of. 
building 
permits 
First First 
May 5 months 5 months 
$ $ 
2,065,372 6, 726, 695 11-2 
5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 
12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 
20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 
24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 
27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 
20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 
18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 


2 Data not yet available. 








Average 
Index of 
wholesale 
prices of 
building 
materials 





First 
5 months 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
MAY, 1942, AND IN MAY, 1941 


““N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
““No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


eee ee 
ee TT 0 ooo OO  — —O a0 eee 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Cities So 
May May 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Prince Edward island— 
Crarlottetowns aati ee 18,375 4,325 
Nova Scotia— 
LA alitaxeeergeee) , Ose Velen eo 159,155 197,041 

New; Glaser OWetesoceicotecd ocean sce 9, 225 9,993 

MOV CUCVA POE Sct nee See ee 33, 100 111,050 
New Brunswick— 

Hrederictonss... ccs esee ace 76, 250 1,980 
pMOnCtOn UE ONC ot eee 3 bone No Report 98,575 
PoaMmbn Olnemyeley (a Thyee. Spt ek ele 20,583 48,905 

Quebec— ‘ 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 1,027,371 2,445,180 
eQuebecrakr sera ce se eek lent OTR 170,305 451,231 

Shawinigan al S Senet ren 137,905 178, 520 

Peherbrookes ae: 2. Hae eee 81,615 266, 400 
ETOIS- Rivieres. iiss ere coils co So 31,795 57,935 
mVVestmoun tere eer oe en ce 45,117 yids 

On tario— 

‘Belleville ets. 2. «seagonk sen ties: 48, 850 10, 200 
SBramciond acess, Coen kee oe 26, 835 25,942 

Chatham saanb At eee Lees dal 9,361 53,576 

mort: WHT. ace eves acacr eee 176,743 | 292,145 

Calin: Ate cee eee oe oes 19,819 
GUC DI ROS: AUTOR... ae She. 20,303 24,476 
pol deatran Cong Motu eet keen sae ok 320, 891 DLO mae 
RIAGN STON SY RR ee meee ae An 45,797 210,321 
eiciichenerner nt oat. tdue eee 30,130 114,081 
mL OUCL OD) Re rete eave ch itso cnveson & 78,365 86, 280 

Oshaweitenee ct nc ome eee 19,085 89,685 
BOOLA WA nt Bis no's tere ler oes 237, 500 425, 250 

@wenr sounds sn sou. eee eyes 6, 185 38, 845 
SPéterborough 2. Seek. 34, 920 110,991 
pRorteA Tbe: ded: code ket aoe 112,519 1,050,119 
SSUMCAUNALINGS: tee sree kee 107,365 185,400 
SC Oasis AER: ey ee 9,066 12,480 


Value of Permits 
f Issued during— 
Cities —— 








May May 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
DAD Paks, ce Se 27,637 21, 724 
Sault:Ste) Marie’ ..j 2h. 22s. 64,449 129,456 
Ptr bl Onde ses nce ot Meee ot ee: 4,080 6, 290 
PROLOMLOM ate ei Coe eee 631, 033 1,119, 152 
Mastavionke iv peasant see eres 213, 023 328, 889 
BVAUGHOR Ge cata See em eee ae 124,978 394, 965 
Atvensidetissic Oe eet tee. 6,200 Doom 
Woodstock. pa sitere. ites: Ee 8,348 37,703 
ORK Lawp ate Ree tenet 226,000 219, 750 
Manitoba— 
“Bran Onis medrese crt ens as 10, 055 41,418 
Dols DOCOt rae hee ae ten 63, 034 122,915 
PVinipes tt. Teweey - ae ee 433, 250 609, 150 
Saskatchewan— 
FOOSE UAW Gaon aN 19, 983 3, 880 
Goan ies a eat ee SMe 103,312 ' 95,566 
SASK ALOODR tec cages on fe ee Sano20 18, 750 
Alberta— 
Caloanye eM Th eae Mn Xe. ti 333, 145 182,031 
SE CIMONtONS 28.0 Soh eE Ree ace 236, 335 256, 290 
Rethbridveleiien.. . see one 56, 150 33,925 
Medicine Hath, .tvecdanr ity «taunt 11,055 62,380 


Nanaimo. Liston . EOS. et agente Se Ob45 8, 625 


*New Westminster............... 86, 650 74, 900 
PEMCE TUUDOl ey og ie ws tea 18,750 18, 470 
HVancouvert. 254. 28 ie Se 2 te 442,870 1, 284, 490 
North Vancouver sf... 244.5. -..2.. 13, 620 34,595 
VErDOl Serene eee er eee eet ee: 8,590 18, 637 
SAC TORI. 00\. « RIOR... Belge a oe. 73 , 883 251, 950 


Total 58 Municipalities............. 
Total 35 Municipalities............. 


6,513, 1621| 12,704,074 
5,281, 7912] 11,074,932 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


156 municipalities only, reporting. 
234 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


ie British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1942, summarizes the March- 
April employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at April 13, 1942 (ex- 
clusive of men numbering 26,000 who had 
been classified by interviewing panels as un- 
suitable for ordinary industrial employment) 
was 69,548. As compared with March 16, 
there was a decrease of 2,988 among men, but 
an increase of 5,094 among boys, the latter 
being mainly due to the registration of school 
leavers. Those registered as on short time or 
otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly 
to return to their former employment num- 
bered 3,281, a decrease of 886 as compared 
with March 16. Those registered as unem- 


ployed casual workers numbered 3,725, a de- 
crease of 1,902 since March 16. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at April 13 were 47,505 wholly unemployed 
(exclusive of those, numbering 1,664, who had 
been classified by interviewing panels as un- 
suitable for normal full-time employment), 
3,200 temporarily stopped, and 245 unemployed 
casual workers. Of the 47,505 wholly unem- 
ployed, 1,665 had been classified as unable for 
good cause to transfer to another area. As 
compared with March 16, the numbers wholly 
unemployed showed a decrease of 9,645 among 
women, but an increase of 2,941 among girls, 
the latter being mainly due to the registration 
of school leavers, those temporarily stopped 
showed a decrease of 869, and unemployed 
casual workers showed a decrease of 8. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances included in the fore- 
going totals for April 138 was 79,663, as com- 
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pared with 94,368 at March 16, and 268,600 
at April 21, 1941. 


United States 


According to a press release issued on June 
30 by Miss Frances Perkins, United States 
Secretary of Labor, total civil non-agricultural 
employment increased by 327,000 from mid- 
April to mid-May. The May total was 
41,201,000, a new all-time high. It exceeded 
the previous peak 
1941) by 128,000 and the level of May, 1941 
by 2,299,000. 

A substantial portion of the increase from 
April to May was in manufacturing indus- 
tries where a contraseasonal gain of 76,000 
workers reflected continued expansion in the 
war production industries. Contract con- 
struction showed a gain of 92,000, the May 
level exceeding all previous months since the 
fall of 1929. Increased employment on gov- 
ernment projects accounted for this sub- 
stantial gain; private construction showed 
a small decrease over the month interval. 
Federal, State and local government employ- 
ment increased by 86,000 and there were in- 
creases of 40,000 in the transportation and 
public utilities group, and 38,000 in the group 
of finance, service, and miscellaneous indus- 
tries. Employment in the group of mining 
industries showed a small gain, while whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments combined 
reported a slight loss. Government restric- 
tions affecting the sale of such items as auto- 
mobiles, tires, electrical appliances, gasoline, 
lumber and plumbing and heating equipment 
accounted for the decrease in various lines of 
trade. 

The principal factor in the expansion of 
nearly 2,300,000 in non-agricultural employ- 
ment over the year interval was the increase 
of 1,185,000 in manufacturing industries. 
Federal, State and local government services, 
contract construction, and transportation and 
public utilities also showed large gains, while 
a smaller increase was reported in the finance, 
service and miscellaneous group. In _ the 
remaining two major groups, trade and mining, 
there were declines of 80,000 and 7,000 re- 
spectively. A number of lines of both whole- 
sale and retail trade have been seriously 
affected by the war program, particularly 
automotive, while the sharp curtailment in 
oil well drilling accounts primarily for the 
decrease in the mining group over the year 
interval. 

The rise of 0-7 per cent in factory employ- 
‘ment between April and May was in con- 
trast to a seasonally expected decline of 0-5 
per cent, while the corresponding increase in 
weekly payrolls (3:2 per cent or $11,300,000) 
compared with a typical rise of only 0:2 per 
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cent or about $700,000 for this time of year. . 
The durable goods group of manufacturing 
industries, in which war production is chiefly 
concentrated, reported an employment in- 
crease of 1-7 per cent (102,100) while the 
non-durable goods group showed a decrease 
of 0-6 per cent (27,300). 

Shortages of materials and lay-offs in plants 
converting their facilities to war production 
continued to cause employment reductions in 
many durable and non-durable industries. 
Among them were cast-iron pipe, cutlery, hard- 
ware, plumbers’ supplies, wirework, steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings, 
tin cans and other tinwear, radios, type- 
writers, jewellery, lighting equipment, carpets 
and rugs and rubber goods. Gains in indus- 
tries geared to the war effort, however, more 
than offset these declines. For the first time 
since last November automobile plants re- 
ported an employment increase, (5:6 per cent 
or 18,9800 workers) indicating a stepping-up 
of war production in converted plants. Other 
strategic war industries continued to show 
sharp employment gains, notably shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, engines, machine tools, machine- 
tool accessories, electrical machinery, foun- 
dries and machine shops, ammunition, and fire- 
arms. 


Among the non durable goods industries, 
seasonal increases were shown by woollen and 
worsted goods mills, bakeries, meat packing 
plants, and plants manufacturing beverages, 
butter, ice cream and beet sugar. The canning 
and preserving industry showed a contra- 
seasonal gain of 2-1 per cent. Seasonal de- 
clines were reported by establishments manu- 
facturing fertilizers; cottonseed-oil, cake, and 
meal; confectionery; and millinery. 


The May indexes of factory employment 
(187-0) and payrolls (192-6), based on 
1923-25 as 100, were at the highest levels on 
record, the gains since May of last year being 
9-7 and 33-7 per cent, respectively. The pay- 
roll increase in all manufacturing over the 
year was nearly four times as large as the 
employment expansion due largely to in- 
creased working hours, overtime premiums, 
and wage-rate increases. _ 


Wage-rate increases averaging 7-9 per cent 
and affecting 207,000 factory wage earners were 
reported by 691 plants out of a reporting 
sample of approximately 30,000 plants with 
about 6,000,000 workers. The largest number 
of workers affected were in the cotton goods, 
men’s clothing, machine tools, aircraft, boot 
and shoe, and paper and pulp industries. 
Scattered wage-rate increases were reported 
among the non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, the public utilities group reporting the 
largest numbers of workers affected. 
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Employment in anthracite mining showed a 
contraseasonal increase of 1:0 per cent from 
April to May, while bituminous coal mines 
reported a less-than-seasonal decline of 0-3 
per cent. These changes were coupled with 
payroll increases of 14:5 and 3:4 per cent 
respectively, reflecting increased production. 
Quarries and non-metallic mines expanded 
their forces by 2:8 per cent, about half the 
average May increase of the preceding 13 
years. While the small employment increase 
of 0-1 per cent in metal mines raised the index 
to 82:0 per cent of the 1929 average, the 
highest May level since 1930, crude petroleum 
producing firms reported 0:4 per cent fewer 
production employees than in the preceding 
month. 

The continuing demand for public trans- 
portation facilities was reflected by the in- 
crease of 1:6 per cent in the number of 
workers employed by street railways and 
busses, this being the fourth consecutive 
monthly gain, and with but one exception the 
largest percentage increase In any month 
during the last 14 years. Electric light and 
power companies reported a contraseasonal 
employment drop of 1:0 per cent while tele- 
phone and telegraph offices increased their 
forces slightly. Among the service industries, 
increases of a seasonal character were shown 
by laundries (3:2 per cent), dyeing and clean- 
ing establishments (5:4 per cent) hotels 
(0-4 per cent). Brokerage and insurance 
firms reported decreases of 3:9 and 0-8 per 
cent respectively. 

The drop of 1-7 per cent in wholesale trade 
employment was greater than usual for May 
due largely to contraseasonal decreases in 
many lines as war conditions and resulting 
government restrictions affected the sale of 
such items as automobiles, tires, petroleum 
and gasoline, electrical appliances, radios, 
plumbing and heating equipment, furniture 
and house furnishings, and paper products. 
These factors also affected similar lines of 
retail trade. Employment in retail food, 
general merchandise, and fuel and ice estab- 
lishments, however, increased over the month 
interval and the net change for retail trade 
as a whole was a decrease of only 0-1 per cent. 

All Federally-financed construction required 
1,564,000 workers during the month ending 
May 15, constituting an increase over April of 
193,000 or 14 per cent. Pay rolls, amounting 
to $281,549,000, increased 18 per cent. Con- 
struction workers hired directly by the 
Federal Government numbered 239,000 or 15 
per cent of the total. 

War construction, not including housing, 
employed 196,000 additional workers during 
May, reaching a total of 1,418,000 persons 
and constituting 91 per cent of the total 
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number employed on Federally-financed con- 
struction. Expansion during May was con- 
centrated mainly on the construction of ships, 
non-residential buildings, and streets and roads. 

Employment on public housing projects 
showed a decline during the month ending 
May 15 of 8,900 and over the past year of 
66,300. 

Employment in the Federal executive ser- 
vice increased 78,700 persons during May: 7,400 
inside the District of Columbia and 71,300 
outside. Over the past year employment 
inside the District has increased 45 per cent 
and outside the District 62 per cent. During 
May total employment in the _ Federal 
executive service was 2,091,000 and pay rolls 
were $3831,645,000. 

Contraction of the work-relief programs 
continued during May. WPA personnel was 
cut 80,700 (9 per cent), personnel on the 
NYA student work program was cut 21,400 
and on the out-of-school work program 24,000 
(10 per cent for the 2 programs). The 12,300 
personnel decline for the CCC was distributed 
among the various groups as follows: en- 
rollees, 11,400; nurses, 13; educational advisors, 
81; and supervisory and technical, 834. All 
work-relief programs have dropped a total of 
1,356,000 names from the rolls in the past 
year. 





Assisted Travel Facilities for Transferred 
Workers in Great Britain 


The Minister of Labour and National Ser- 
vice has decided, in consultation with the 
Ministry of War Transport, to introduce a 
scheme of assisted travel for transferred work- 
ers who wish to visit their homes, according 
to the British Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
The scheme will apply to workers who have 
been transferred to war work by the Ministry 
of Labour and Nationa! Service since June 
1, 1940, and for whom no similar provision 
is available under any industrial agreement 
or practice. The assistance will take the form 
of the provision, not more than twice a year, 
of a warrant entitling the worker to the issue 
of a railway ticket at, a cost to the worker of 
7s. 6d. in cases where the return fare would 
exceed the amount. Forms of application for 
assistance under the scheme may be obtained 
from the nearest Local Office of the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. Warrants 
will not be issued in respect of journeys com- 
menced before May 18, 1942. 

In view of thie special need to restrict rail- 
way travel during the winter months, the 
scheme can be operated only during the 
summer months, and the facilities provided 
will not be available this year after Septem- 
ber 15. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


RIOR to the establishment of Wartime 

Wage Control under P.C. 8253, inspec- 
tion and enforcement of fair wages and labour 
conditions on Government contracts was pro- 
vided under PC. 5522 of July 22, 1941 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1941, page 869), 
which empowered the Minister of Labour “to 
appoint any provincial official or any other 
person authorized to inspect labour conditions 
pursuant to the law of any province as his duly 
authorized representative for the enforcement 
of the fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion contracts.” It also established a 
penalty for any person who obstructs such a 
representative in the pursuit of his duties. 

P:C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the 
foregoing Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in PC. 8253 of October 
24, 1941, with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration of the 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that Order. P.-C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
the enforcement of those matters with which 
such Boards are charged. 

Accordingly the National War Labour 
Board is now furnished from month to month 
with information regarding contracts awarded 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada, which include among their pro- 
visions fair wages conditions for the protec- 
tion of the labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building. construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order, in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 


age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1237 of 
the Lasour Gazerre for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion, (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a 
quota of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were suspended in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1980.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute 1s in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not. exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
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not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as in the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor. 


Shall not be entitled to payment of any money 


which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of the 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
pled with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract 1s made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
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hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 








to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During June 


During the month of June the National 
War Labour Board prepared, on. request, 137 
fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Govern- 
ment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply) appear in the 
accompanying table:— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
pair or Demolition 


Notre.—For the contracts in the following 
table marked “A1” a schedule of wage rates 
and other labour conditions was provided. 
For those contracts marked “A2” no wage 
schedule was provided but a General Clause 
was furnished calling for the payment of fair 
wages and the observance of the usual work- 
ing hours. 


Department Description of Location Name of Date of Amount of Labour 
Contract Contractor Contract Contract Conditions 

Public Works. .|/Construction of sub-|/Shelburne, N.S.|James N. Kenney,| May 28, 1942 | $ 97,116 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
station, boiler Halifax, N.S. (approx.) Schedule. 
house, etc., Naval 
Base. 

Public Works. .|Construction of Halifax, N.S....]Diamond Construc-| June 9, 1942 68,528 70 |‘‘Ai”’—Wage 
wharf at old Ord- tion) Coneelitde: (approx. ) Schedule. 
nance Property. Fredericton, N.B. 

Publie Works. .|Construction of tem-|Ottawa, Ont....|/Patterson Construc-| June 19, 1942 11,200 00 |‘‘A1l’’—Wage 
porary building in tion Co., Ottawa. Schedule. 
Court B, National 
Research Building 

Public Works. .|Construction of ex-|Meteghan, N.S.|J. C. Gaudet & J.J.| June 16, 1942 | Unit prices— |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
tension to public L. Gaudet, Little Approx. expend.| Schedule. 
wharf. Brook, N.S. 15,499 00 

Public Works..|Construction of a|/Toronto, Ont...|Redfern Construc- | June 18, 1942 23,970 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Recreation and tion Company, and unit prices | Schedule. 
Chapel Building, Ltd., Toronto, 

Christie Street Ont. 
Hospital. 

Publie Works. .| Dredging at entrance|]Port Dover, Chatham Dredging| June 2, 1942 7,290 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 

to harbour. Ont. and General Con- (approx. ) Clause. 
tracting Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. 

Public Works. .|Redredging Lake | Toronto, Ont..}McNamara Con- June 18, 1942 16,380 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 
approach to East- struction Co. Ltd., (approx.) Clause. 
ern Channel. Toronto, Ont. 

Public Works. .|Dredging........... Beloeil Station,|Southern Working,| June 20, 1942 15,424 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 

Richelieu Riv-| Limited, Mont- (approx.) Clause. 
er, P.Q. real, P.Q. 

Transport...... Additional Airport|Malton, Ont..... Godson Contracting] June 10, 1942 79,947 90 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 

Development. Company, Ltd., Schedule. 
Toronto, Ont. ; 

Transport... Additional develop-| Hagersville, Dufferin Paving & | June 12, 1942 75,449 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment of Hagers- | Ont. Crushed Stone, Schedule. 
ville Aerodrome. a Toronto, 

nt. 

Transports... a.) Additional develop-|Cayuga, Ont....|Dufferin Paving &| June 17, 1942 35,185 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment of Cayuga Crushed Stone, Schedule. 
Aerodrome. ee Toronto, 

nt. 

Transport...... Development of Caro, Ontiy.-.-. Dibblee Construc- | June 27, 1942 200,317 00 |‘‘Al’”—Wage 

Carp Aerodrome. tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Nore—FEach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to 
this article. 


RoyaL CanapIAN Mounrep Po.rice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Welty Boots terse cues «asec saan The Great West Felt Co., 
Ltd., Elmira, Ont. 
Breechesess egecssb. oie 2. ee The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
“Varsity,” Slickers .......... Tower Canadian, Limited, 


Toronto, 2, Ont. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc. ...... Pritchard-Andrews Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Uniform Cap Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Kaufman Rubber Company, 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

Tayside Textiles, Limited, 
Perth, Ont. 

Barrington Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 

J. E. Wiegand & Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, 
PQ): 

Uniform Company Reg’d., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Mail Bag Fittings......... United-Carr Fastener Co. 

of Canada, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. } 


Letter Carriers’, Uniforms.. 


Letter Pouches and Mail 

REY shee phere 8 NE Los) MaDe Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letterboxes | .cbei es ees sae Barry Sheet Metal Co., 


Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1940 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Etc. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., and general 
manufacturing in Canada. Preliminary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1940 have been issued and the accompanying 
tables give the figures in some detail. 

The first table contains summary figures for 
all the manufacturing industries for 1930, 1933, 
1937, and for 1939 and 1940, showing the 
number of establishments, capital invested, 
the number of employees on salaries and 
wages together with the amount of such 
salaries and wages, the cost of materials enter- 
ing into manufactures and the value of the 
finished products. Comparing 1940 with 1939, 
there were considerable increases in the totals 
of wages paid, cost of materials, value of 
products, and in the value added by manu- 
facture. 

The second table shows the number of 
employees on salaries and wages with the 
salaries and wages paid as well as the number 
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of establishments for 1940, by provinces and by 
groups of industries and for each of the 
important industries in each group. 


The third table gives the figures as to the 
number of employees and as to salaries and 
wages paid in certain industries for which 
figures are collected anually. There were in- 
creases in the number of employees in all of 
these industries except in fishing, coal mining 
and in mining other than metal and coal. In 
manufacturing the increase in numbers of 
employees was approximately 15 per cent. 


Statistics for 1939, comparable to those con- 
tained in the present article, appeared in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1941, pp. 1116- 
1119. Figures from the Decennial Census of 
1931, Bulletin XX XI, showing numbers of 
gainfully employed persons in all industries 
were given in the Lazsour GazertTe, August, 
1933, pages 819-821, also figures from Bulletin 
XX XIII, as to numbers of wage earners, weeks 
employed and average earnings, were given in 
the Lasour Gazette, November, 1933, pages 
1094-1095. 
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TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 
1930, 1933, 19837 AND 1939-1940 








Change 

Items $930(2) 1933 1937 1939 1940 per cent 

in 1940 
from 1939 

Hetablshtaentecn ae sac aaa tcc No. 22,618 23, 780 24 , 834 24,805 25,513 + 2-9 
Capitaliinvested 2/6... <ueee ° $ | 4,041,030,475| 3,279,259,838] 3,465,227,831] 3,647,024,449| 4,095, 716, 836 +12-3 
Employees on salary............. No. 84,711 86, 636 115,827 124,772 135, 760 + 8:8 
Salariesitik: RIMMER cd vei 3. ae $ 169,992,216} 139,317,946) 195,983,475} 217,839,334) 241,599,761 +10-9 
‘Awetage\salar vagal Oe =a. Oo 6 $ 2,007 1,608 1,692 1,746 a ree + 1-8 
Employees on wages.............. No. 529,985 382,022 544,624 533 ,342 626,484 +17-5 
WAS heated ts Be cis te ei aoe $ 527,563,162} 296,929,878) 525,748,562] 519,971,819) 679,273,104 +30-6 
A VOLIALS WALES. sodas «seanes sees $ 995 777 965 975 1,085 +11-3 
Cost:of materialsy, : Adee er. icon $ | 1,522,737,125| 967,788,928] 2,006,926, 787| 1,836,159,375| 2,449, 721,903 +33 -4 
Value of production............... $ | 3,280,236,603] 1,954,075,785] 3,625,459,500) 3,474, 783,528) 4,529,173,316 +30-3 
Value added by manufacture..... $ | 1,522,737,125} 919,671,181] 1,508,924,867| 1,531,051,901) 1,942,471, 238 +26-9 





(1) A change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930 increased the number some- 
whore] one that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was 
re-adopted. ; 


TABLE II.NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1940 





Number Salaried employees Wage-earners 
of estab- | _—_—_— 
lishments| Male , Female, Salaries Male Female Wages 








(a) PROVINCES 


GANDA ae aie cir nee oie fetes 
Prince Haward Island ee A Tee ee 
INGERTE NO.OF ChpRet sche Gurnee: ania Semele 
New Brunswick... 0:2. 5 oet ieee. co aia es 


25,513 |104,267 | 31,493 | 241,599,761 | 491,439 | 135,045 679,273,104 
219 235 58 223, 136 551 213 , 664 
1,155 | 2,070 504 3, 762, 808 15,381 3,107 17,756, 809 
777 | ~=1,903 520 3, 853 , 924 12,232 2,204 13,785, 865 


CATIA f= Me ORR EER A Rie steno tected is ea 8,381 | 33,838 | 9,066 73,536,492 | 150,772 58,816 204, 103,384 
OMEaTION Per re eee ee hae cers bertorcemtanee ene oper 10,040 | 51,663 | 18,047 | 180,011,547 | 241,212 61,721 349,387,641 
Manitoba 4-5. Flees s tec oberon 6 cuaeeme tas Lily e401 15,029 8,386,927 17,847 3,791 23,553,635 
Saskatchewall: isemwitesieei tics etc ee ctr. 814 1,739 344 2,913,247 4,961 371 5, 499,333 
PU Byete ech sate a OMICS) OMNrers Binal brn 1,068 | 2,617 566 4,961, 131 9,764 1,244 11, 863 , 862 


1,888 | 6,190 | 1,359 13,950,549 38,719 3,578 52,899,911 
(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


CANADA—Total.... 2.05... cee 
Vegetable products, ..... 5... eee ec aeeg eee: 
ATM Al PLOAUCESHAn puss x Selle tate Wiehe, are eH. 
Textiles and textile products................- 
Woodland paper PrOGUCtS» cit sii sseeui-* cine - 
Fron/and its ProGductsys tutta yes sh dabiee Gee ~~ 
Non-ferrous metal products..............+6+: 


25,513 |104,267 | 31,493 | 241,599,761 | 491,439 | 135,045 679,273,104 
5,861 | 17,3812 | 4,849 37, 664,323 56,991 24,482 74,251,527 
4,250 | 12,645 | 2,799 21, 838, 808 45,200 13 ,022 53 , 387, 230 
1,958 | 10,9387 | 4,987 30, 223, 749 55, 664 67,385 102,912, 567 
9,276 | 25,325 | 6,312 53,854, 731 118,087} 11,144 139,910, 864 
1,433 | 17,626 | 5,308 44,097,246 | 136,643 4,748 198, 640,323 

545 | 8,216 | 2,998 21,685,241 36,627 6,476 53,970, 570 


Non-metallic mineral products............... 804 | 3,707 937 9,226 601 19,878 893 25, 670, 634 
Chemicals and allied products............... 804 | 6,359 | 2,479 17,638, 195 14,812 4,032 21.002, 795 
Miscellaneous industries.............---..-+.- 582 2,140 824 5,370, 867 4,534, 2,863 9,526,594 


(c) INDUSTRIAL SuB-GROUPS 


Vegetable products...........-..-+se eee eeees 5,861 | 17,312 | 4,849 37, 664,323 56,991 24,482 74, 251,527 


Aerated and mineral waters.............. _ 462 1,168 268 Deaton 3,895 102 4,191,492 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc........ 204 2,334 608 5,370, 823 4,182 5,613 7,251, 804 
Bread and other bakery products........ 3,089 2,536 812 3,984,114 17,336 3,259 19,525,499 
Breweries atc eblol are eierioe « SHORED -nieeh 61 1,472 181 3,941,592 3,821 46 5,063, 208 
Foods, misc., including coffee, tea, spices 234 1,456 492 3,361,600 1,549 1,212 2,466,980 
Distilleriesw2g2 . 6.002350 See Re 15 345 82 1,210, 684 1,017 445 1,484,799 
Elour and feed.mialls. 40.3.6 ecceeaeicie: 1,027 1,692 289 2,676,492 4,095 139 4,424, 875 
Foods, stock and poultry................ 115 438 131 863 , 616 783 29 800,075 
Fruit and vegetable preparations......... 367 1,192 472 2,616,386 4.273 4,537 5,327,596 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear 52 | .1,816 691 4,433,423 8,514 3,276 12,401,491 
Sugar refineries) iV7000% « .)-4. sa oeeite jell ai 420 81 1,179,056 1,929 108 2,444,605 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........... 82 1,530 540 3,461, 263 2,055 4,466 4,612,510 
Tobacco processing and packing.......... 20 175 11 449,251 1,405 870 1,646, 569 


4,250 | 12,645 | 2,799 21, 838, 808 45,200 13,022 53,387, 230 
217 | 1,556 485 3,492,339 8,958 6, 150 10,466,414 


ATTIC PEOOUCUS Gs c.caialoaeincs a aroterenmiecietenere iets 
Boots and shoes, leather...............-. 


Butter and, cheese sz .ies.tak es ere ie ys: 2,484 5,025 1,059 5,697,895 11,369 586 11,912,691 
Fish curing and packing..............4.. 458 697 93 988,340 4,095 943 3,540,220 
Bir Pood sie act. cetoeonus cadena Ghent coe 380 780 233 1,756,964 1,839 1,315 3,401, 100 
Gloves and mittens, leather.............. 53 219 67 372,960 744 1,115 1,382,664 
dueather tannericsrye vans. - titi ee = 78 365 73 1,093,109 3,592 136 3,797,729 
Miscellaneous leather goods...........--- 211 524 149 1,010,395 1, 862 1,116 2,254,249 


Slaughtering and meat packing........... 146 2,829 460 5,974, 766 9,840 1,172 13,466,595 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OP EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA—Con. 

Number Salaried employees Wage-earners 
ees of estab- 
lishments| Male | Female] Salaries Male Female Wages 
(c) InpustRI1AL Sus-Grours—Con. 

Textiles and Textile Products................ 1,958 | 10,927 | 4,987 30,223,749 55,664 67,385 102,912,567 
Awnings, tents and sails.................. 73 157 53 293, 872 363 544 538,857 
Carpets, mats and rugs.......... eserens 17 152 48 506, 707 663 415 1,027,225 
Clothing, men’s factory, incl. furnishings. 378 | 2,671 980 6,448, 860 7,398 15,817 18,775,101 
Clothing, women’s factory............... 604 2,179 1,142 5,553, 707 4,586 12,642 13,338, 137 
Clothing contractors, men’s and women’s 115 160 28 243, 663 720 1,191 1,391,083 
Cordage, rope and twine................. 11 102 33 317,522 818 332 1,215,504 
OreeES oy. At Te see. Be. EN ITE 25 175 259 718,564 169 1,283 837,855 
Corton textiles, 0.0.8)... cc cecevebeaceves 45 81 50 217,718 237 626 563, 767 
Cotton yarniand cloth?9. 2%... 22. b 37 705 293 2,304, 200 14,784 7,834 20, 806, 637 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles.......... 28 140 67 453,321 835 168 925,793 
penal CARS sss A oboe nh nas oie ee 153 693 272 1,634,398 1,946 2,233 3,609,749 
Hosiery and knitted goods............... 172 | 1,407 831 4,304,574 7,611 13,376 16,391,004 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.8............05- 16 325 88 1,101,064 1,077 32 1,387,084 
Narrow fabrics, laces, etc........1....... 34 259 133 669, 163 978 1,432 1,955,439 
Sic andiartificial sillke jb. 085....... 148.088 27 569 242 1,752,648 5,009 2,692 7,004, 826 
Woollen clothe. 535. [08 280. 903.. 7Rn. Te 66 485 182 1,544,922 4,353 2,778 6,637,916 
NVoollent200ds, 6tG.. Se. o4c). sce ticee ese 31 122 44 487, 833 1,164 329 1,456 , 287 
WWOOMenHY RENEE. .'. cbt sh.c0ss ote ek 38 174 95 529,207 1,591 1,621 2,638, 703 

Woodtand Paper Products. ....2 60s. e6h0 08+ «0. 9,276 | 25,325 | 6,312 53, 854,731 118,087 11,144 139,910, 864 
Boxes and bags, papef):).0.:........2..005 153 831 344 2,566,643 3,226 2,633 5,146,361 
Boxes) wooden. O80. 15%. S0l.88h. ie bee 141 337 60 744,473 3,569 250 2,919,595 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping 108 577 157 1,525,572 1,591 418 3,256, 224 
looring (hata Wood: Ele hs. ..2..cshe see - 23 110 30 299,990 941 2 786, 900 
Bre Gares A A... Amol ete REE AACE 378 | 1,289 358 2,786,452 9,492 402 9,108,810 
AENOSTAD MING 20 sds Selsled as eet seis ele’ 42 485 222 1,644, 683 1,474 570 2,607,435 
Miscellaneous paper products............. 142 822 352 2,415,006 2,098 1,295 3,359, 225 
Miscellaneous wooden products........... 128 234 70 493,467 1,543 206 1,450, 838 
Planing mills, sash and door factories. ... 741 1,398 256 2,365, 733 8,115 72, 7,441,051 
Printing and bookbinding......... AS ase 1,308 | 3,149 896 6,622,232 7,150 2,624 10,274,678 
Printing and publishing........... See HG 802 | 6,221) 2,154 13,052,537 8,421 1,266 13,529,772 
NORA DADED © 4. ee coitus. dha sate cts custers 103 | 3,828 802 11,693 , 329 29,495 594 44 380,483 
BSawIMilisee Me... . peattotes cas soe bee he 4,675 4,654 271 4,604,990 34,340 236 29,416, 835 
Wuood.tunnineen. %... SPAN See... ALE 55 124 32 214,329 1,056 58 727, 688 
PMTGUReT INGUStLIES) cise sisters. c/o whores nace 32 201 56 716,015 Dad. 119 1,361,649 

Tronprnaelts: Products).)...¢ seed. 45o0 0856 han 1,433 | 17,626 | 5,308 44,097,246 | 136,643 4,748 198,640,323 
PROTO UG UT EN sepia (or eta) Neer ace hehe Leash ea 34 796 263 1,768, 863 5,731 67 6,951,116 
PAM HEU Gein CN ETc ley tics exire Sa ais 5 geste ere AIC Ree 19 1,536 376 2,136,450 8,271 165 11,636,595 
PRCCTIAO LES ee kde Ane rsa rss aE eR als 10 1,922 568 5, 634, 829 14,147 161 25,476,116 
FAMEOIMOD HO SUDPLICS pessuspocann + ushio;Borcare ae fe 100 | 1,022 411 2,741,386 7,993 1,015 12,240,405 
Boilers, tanks and plate work............ 41 533 139 1,261,718 2,624 11 3,663,275 
Bridge and structural steel............... 22 820 155 2,156,786 BME EY Ti, samme 5,321,385 
GastingEe LOM Ler a ak eue el ah site 197 | 1,083 367 2,778,442 10,409 167 13,154,455 
Hlarcdware. and stools... ges. aes es sees 176 822 401 2,463 ,337 6,486 956 8,248, 220 
Heating and cooking apparatus........... 77 742 234 1,791, 165 4,553 67 5, 262,391 
Tron and steel products, n.e.s............. 140 425 97 1,086,714 2128 54 2,672,077 
Machinery». s9.ti0y 2: -@ekets Fo. Shs: 235 | 2,872 | 1,015 6, 835, 282 13, 736 522 19, 180,769 
Primary iron and steel. ../.2: 0.2... 20.04 54 | 1,021 330 3,488,044 16,315 108 25,718,992 
Railway and rolling stock................ 35¢ |p (1), 503 130 3,397,228 19,824 26 28,952,281 
Sheet metal products.................... 168 1,364 479 3,459,025 7,483 1,041 9,462, 803 
Shipbuilding and repairs................. 47 620 116 1,483,736 8,964 7 14, 269, 731 
Wire anduwire £0008 ...00 4s suits «aataehen 73 507 216 1,537,270 4,047 356 5,588, 864 

Non-ferrous Metal Products................-. 545 | 8,216 | 2,998 21,685,241 36,627 6,476 53,970,570 
ALUMINIUM: PLOCUCTS.F. «oc <s/cuuc Se s cue cet 26 278 115 561, 169 1,725 182 2,162,954 
Brass and copper products............... 132 | 1,089 358 2,691,308 5, 484 423 7,680, 267 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 194} 4,676 |) 1,904 12,417,627 13,906 4,634 20, 829,028 
Jewellery and silverware...............-. 113 473 250 1,422,947 2,302 820 3,392,914 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 14 1,356 202 3,661,048 FEFOOS eaten ere 18,105,149 
Whitemetalialloys jae... .n08...-. re 41 231 124 648, 622 984 332 1,392,007 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products............... 804 | 3,707 937 9,226, 601 19,898 893 25,670, 634 
ADTASKVCLDFOCUCKS. «2..¢\ 4.1 siscss hose S ewuaselne 16 205 81 690,791 1,148 5 1,570, 704 
Cement and cement products 136 284 29 585, 860 1,877 7 2,230,891 
Play mroduete:. 2h nis). oh. 2eeet. 164 388 88 967, 883 3,199 263 3,280,978 
Cokejand gas products. ......0%. «3.6.40 31 855 299 1,812,356 2,939 2 4,564,109 
CSRETOFOGUOUR, Oth ssa ees ties cree tose 78 374 137 973,978 2,685 489 3,480,837 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mineral pro- 

BITRE, SEE SRR © ae Meet oy Re 57 182 36 452,277 1,103 34 1,267,585 
‘Petroleum products *2 3.020.205. Pete 49 865 161 2,599,142 4,117 13 6, 209,395 
Stone, monumental and ornamental....... 182 293 33 439,860 729 6 796, 965 

Chemical and Allied Products............... 804 | 6,359 | 2,479 17,638,195 14,812 4,032 21,002,795 
Acids, alkalies and salts................. 27 601 136 1,878,962 3,249 16 4,748,733 
Wier OTM rte yo. tee vie co saad ws ey 26 296 72 790,779 1,019 5 1,352,111 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparat’ns 167 | 1,327 698 4,031,394 1,178 1,347 2,262,365 
Miscellaneous chemical products......... 140 978 317 2,481,808 4,294 15522 6,014, 489 
Paints, pigments and varnishes........... OSiuime late 374 3,390, 653 1,910 189 2,418, 900 
Scaps, washing compounds, etc........... 110 818 281 1,941,717 1,222 328 1,644, 167 

Miscellaneous Industries...................5- 582 | 2,140 824 5,370,867 7,537 2,863 9,526,594 
Brooms, brushes and mops............... 83 248 99 614, 419 914 275 984,399 
Mattresses and springs,.................. 73 361 130 1,041,548 2,094 345 2,342,419 
Scientific and professional equipment..... 31 211 120 639, 164 576 269 1,005,065 
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TABLE III.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1930-31, 1933 AND 1937-40 








Industries 1930 1931 

Fishing: 

Number of employees........... 63, 836 61,832 
*Mining: 

Number of employees........... 89,200 72,809 

Wages and salaries........... $ 113,975,382} 91,969,299 
*Metalliferous Mining: 

Number of employees........... 30, 623 25,434 

Wages and salaries........... $ 48,851,308) 41,829,288 
Coal mining: 

Number of employees........... 29,172 27,860 

Wages and salaries........... $ 36,442,361) 28,802,428 
Other mining: 

Number of employees........... 29,405 19,515 

Wages and salaries........... $ 28,681,668} 21,337,583 
Manufacturing (a) 

Number of employees............ 614,696 528 , 640 

Wages and salaries........... $ | 697,555,378) 587,566, 990 
Electric light and power: 

Number of employees........... 17,858 17,014 

Wages and salaries........... $ 28,287,443] 26,306, 956 
Steam railways (b) 

Number of employees........... 174,485 154,569 

Wages and salaries........... $ 268,347,374) 229,499,505 
Street and electric railways: 

Number of employees........... 18,340 Lialgo 

Wages and salaries........... $ 26,954,994} 24,647,391 
Telegraphs: (c) 

Number of employees........... 7,331 6,637 

Wages and salaries......... $ 8,674,453} 7,875,058 

Telephones: 

Number of employees........... 26,575 23,825 

Wages and salaries........... $ 32,085,948} 28,493,252 
Express: (d) 

Number of employees........... 4,996 4,616 

Wages and salaries........... $ 8,914,305] 8,010,687 





1933 1937 1938 1939 1940 
65,506 69,981 71,510 68,941 68, 817 
63,334 105,414 107,275 107,759 108, 886 

70,031,805} 144,292,384/ 145,644,000} 152,353,208} 164,498, 686 
20, 443 _ 55,046 56,491 58,043 60,351 
37,937,871} 90,798,501} 94,466,952} 98,570,473) 105,525,343 
25,375 27, 202 27,074 26,472 26,434 
22,378,836] 31,641,679} 28,699,781} 30,720,991| 34,043,162 
12,516 23,166 23,710 23,244 22,101 
9,715,198} 21,852,204) 22,477,267) 28,061,744) 24,930,181 
468, 658 660,451 642,016 658, 114 762,244 
436,247,824) 721,727,037] 705,668,589] 737,811,153} 920,872,865 
14,717 17,018 17,929 18, 846 19,054 
21,481,877) 25,623,767) 27,148,688) 28,223,376] 28,895,595 
121, 923 133,467 127, 747 129,362 135, 700 
158,326,445) 193,355,584} 195,108,351} 200,373,668) 214,505,163 
14,883 14,347 14,323 14,061 14,204 
18,692,236) 19,778,118} 20,100,533] 19,716,985} 20,649,358 
5, 263 6,401 6,347 6,339 6,427 
5,870,433} 8,075,838) 8,205,518} 8,232,773) 8,265,637 
18,796 » 18,413 17,925 17,636 18, 696 
21,276,406] 25,579,850] . 26,020,463) 26,525,374] 27,147,055 
3,998 4,611 4,678 4,737 4,843 
6,232,758} 7,311,007} 7,222,887; 7,412,300} 7,607,362 





(a) See note (1), Table I. 


(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express below. 


(c) Not including operators paid on commission. 
(d) Full time employees only. 


* The figures for mining, etc., include non-ferrous smelting and refining, clay products, cement, Jime and stone (mcnu- 
mental and ornamental), which are also shown as sub-groups under Manufacturing. t 


WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 1933 AND 1937 


TO 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
obtained each year since 1914 from its 
agricultural correspondents throughout Canada 
information as to the wages of employees on 
farms in Canada during the year just ended. 
The figures so secured were published in the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics 
for the February of the following year until 
1941 when they appeared in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for January- 
March. Since 1940 the figures have been 
obtained in January, May and August in- 


cluding rates per day as well as per month and. 


per year. (These months indicate the wages 
at the beginning of each hiring season). | 

Tables of these figures have appeared in 
the reports on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada issued as supplements to the 


194] 


Lasour Gazerte for January, 1925 to 1938, 
inclusive, and March, 1939, and 1940, the first 
of these giving figures back to 1914. The 
accompanying table includes figures taken 
from the issue of the Quarterly Bulletin for 
January-March, 1941, and from periodical 
bulletins on Farm Wages. 


The table on wages per year is for 1929, 
when farm wages in Canada were at about 
the general level from 1921 to 1929; for 
1933 when these wages were down to about 
the lowest point since 1914; and for ithe last 
five years. These figures reveal that wages 
of employees on farms in Canada fell approxi- 
mately fifty per cent from 1929 to 1933 and° 
thereafter tended to increase gradually until 
1941 when the increase was substantial though 


. still somewhat below the figures for 1929. 
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AVERAGE WAGES PER YEAR OF FARM HELP, 1929-1941 


(Source.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Males Females 
per year per year 
Provinces 
Wages Wages 
Board and Wages Board and 
oard Board 
$ $ $ $ $ 

OORT, eA ORS ERS ae” AE MEL PE Pig Rati Mee, BES 254 627 242 223 465 
161 322 112 134 246 

176 400 134 138 272 

175 405 135 140 275 

179 424 140 143 283 

181 456 151 145 296 

206 559 185 165 350 

ermee Pawerd islangi el eho BRR Oe 207 534 196 159 355 
: 141 319 116 121 237 
168 374 125 127 252 

159 364 130 130 260 

153 372 128 131 259 

168 399 132 136 268 

175 498 158 147 305 

EOSCONGD. £5... BOP... Oho. eels Lh lo 222 605 212 179 391 
157 365 129 119 248 

Tis 435 145 127 272 

170 439 145 132 277 

181 452 143 128 271 

173 472 142 123 265 

217 631 194 158 352 

PE EMPNM SLC A msdn Lb Ady cil), Vib. Win dake he 214 589 198 169 367 
151 336 107 120 227 

147 442 133 115 248 

152 432 128 119 247 

146 439 143 121 264 

165 518 151 133 284 

184 625 162 142 304 

72 lk so URAL Sea Raed aig hath ANE aU See dala AUN 208 577 191 151 342 
113 265 94 93 187 

150 376 121 111 232 

151 298 122 113 235 

155 398 124 116 240 

165 453, 142 120 262 

188 539 171 137 308 

Ee UOT Yee SOs ee (OR ka Ra ena PG 254 595 242 212 454 
166 325 123 141 264 

186 421 158 154 312 

183 411 152 151 303 

188 440 165 155 320 

194 483 186 159 345 

225 614 233 188 421 

Pen ronG, . S98, . : ELAS OS eth. eet tee ne ee 256 608 222 216 438 
164 307 89 140 229 

165 367 113 136 249 

166 373 116 136 252 

177 398 124 143 267 

170 409 134 142 276 

191 500 168 162 328 

peeemcrewan 20... 50 WE eye Pan ey be ee ty 287 685 256 240 496 
161 305 85 137 222 

160 344 106 127 223 

160 363 113 134 247 

163 381 122 140 262 

164 407 134 136 270 

190 497 169 162 331 

1 i at i Se We beeen Po RAIS Mime eed 1099 274 678 253 232 485 
174 344 109 152 261 

180 401 131 151 282 

181 418 137 152 289 

180 431 143 152 295 

187 475 157 158 315 

" 209 573 193 176 369 
EMMI OT HIDE IR 8 coos tc reins: Waele «desea, sects Blcte slemmlerditccs 310 792 291 271 562 
212 446 152 180 Bae 

234 513 170 193 363 

238 522 170 195 365 

240 525 172 198 370 

237 551 183 196 379 

254 627 216 PAB 429 
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AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, 1940-1942 
(Source.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(a) Per Day 





























$ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $ cts $cts.| $ cts $ cts 

Canale ris fn @aaet cts. Rapesco ee With board..... 1 11 1 22 1 52 1 24 1 48 2 06 eds 1 91 
Without board.. 1 63 1 76 1 99 1 80 2 06 2 54 2 20 257 

Prince Edward Island................. With beard..... 1 07 1 01 i ah ety 1 21 eee 1 30 1 56 
Without beard 1 56 1°52 1 66 1 64 1 70 1 82 2 00 2 08 

INOVE SCOUT ohne ceil ew cee c Oh owas With board..... 1s 1 12 1722 1 30 138 1 60 1 62 1 79 
Without board 1 62 1 65 1 70 1 78 1 95 2.11 2 26 2 46 

INewsbrunswickwe ots. Gee ten With board..... iLeak 1 16 1 34 1 47 1 44 1 81 1 81 1 98 
Without board WOT, 1 63 1 83 2 00 1 94 2 39 2 41 2 59 

Oieboc: Mik: Mets. eed. ae. eet ee With board..... 1 02 1 08 1 15 1 16 1 31 1 51 153 1 66 
Without board 1 49 1 54 1 65 1 68 1 84 2 07 2 11 2 26 

Ontario mre seat odes Sn eh oe ae With board..... 122 1 34 1 60 1 47 175 2 08 1 93 2 18 
Without board 1 78 1 89 Duley 2 05 2 35 2ai3 2 57 2 89 

Wanttobas 2) setae. a een cs cha ee With beard..... 1 01 1 14 1 63 1 05 1 32 may 1, 25 1 82 
Without board.. 1 43 1 69 2 04 li 1 84 2 79 1 90 2 50 

Saskatchewatiens.: .cds.c ie «oes a With board..... 1 03 ie 1 1 74 iat 1 39 PARP 1 14 1 86 
Without board.. 1 55 1 bee) 2 14 1 59 1 99 214 il val 2 49 

JAI DOTGal ets tes a oe Se ee With board..... 1 19 deo 1 1 52 1 21 1 54 Zoe 1 40 2 03 
Without board.. 171 1 93 2 12 1 87 2 20 2 98 2 18 2 79 

brie Columbia'..c. 40.008 ol ha ee With board..... 1 61 1 50 1 60 1 54 1 65 Zoe 1 98 2 09 
Without board.. 2°32 7) 383 esa 2 32 2 48 2 86 2 78 2 92 

(b) Per Month 

Canada ae cAdeae ions Licnnes see ae With board.....] 19 81] 2602] 2776] 2265] 3190] 35 641] 30 26 42 49 
Without board..| 34 05 39 26 41 40 38 11 46 45 51 O01 49 18 58 80 

Prince Edward Island.................With board..... 18 64 22) 19 90 20 70 25 19 26 18 25 94 35 00 
Without board..| 3067] 3133] 3100] 33 86] 39 64] 3800] 39 18 49 64 

INO VAS COLIA LE Sith onde: Saeco eae With board..... 23 01 | 24 88] 2513] 2776] 3057] 3360] 35 94 42 38 
Without board..| 36 02] 3857] 3945] 4358! 4396] 5055] 51 85 61 06 

New Brunswickite.. a0 eee at he With board..... 2382) \ F2TAS | 132,081 0.34.18 12"°33790 | 838097 | 40 s6 43 48 
Without board..| 39 12 | 38 88] 43 70] 4856] 4506] 5196] 57 79 57 73 

Ouighbecs ascent saan ek ee ake, Uae Ries dat With board..... 2165 | 2353] 2401] 2498 | 2867] 32 48] 34 28 38 24 
Without board..| 33 47 | 35 06] 3721] 3776] 4180] 4673 | 50 25 54 44 

ODERTIO oc cet cr Mess Soe occas bs bere With board..... 22:04.) £26'09 | 29.26 |) 2752 1 34.84)) 37-65 a3 82 44 08 
Without board..} 36 01 40 21 43 08 42 47 50 03 53 57 54 76 59 91 

Manitoba gic. stn «vas cera dake ace With board..... 16 20 | 25 43 | 2708] 1806] 30241! 3730] 25 30 42 O01 
Without board..| 28 60} 39 14] 4007] 3109] 43 64] 5073] 41 78 57 7A 

Saskatchewan Mrs... . deh chee ota coh With board..... 16 74 26 61 28 29 18 56 fa tan We 34 07 22 30 42 83 
Without board..| 28 86] 3975 | 4169] 3287] 4500] 5023] 39 45 58 59 

PAN Der ta we tks Ses des ie ee eee With board..... 21°04 | °29'03 | 29 69 | 22.53.) 35 42 | 3792 | 98°82 46 38 
Without board..| 3642] 4494] 4597] 3898] 5218] 5655] 48 86 67 19 

British Columbia,....4.:.0he. 0 ks oe With board..... 2421 | P2700)" "2950 |" 25°77 1 29 97 | «34°03 1 33 68 44,09 


Without board..| 47 81 | 4668] 4615] 4456] 5046] 56 64] 56 34 68 57 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Logging 


LapysMirH, B.C—A Cerrain Locgerna Com- 
PANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect from March, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943, amd thereafter subject to 60 
days’ notice. A committee of employees to be 
elected to discuss and bargain with the Com- 
pany on matters of mutual interest. The com- 
pany not to discriminate against any employees. 
Hours of work to be in accordance with pro- 
vincial laws. The wage scale in effect at the 
time the agreement made is approved by both 
parties and the company agrees to maintain 
wages and working conditions equal to the 
standard in the logging industry of British 
Columbia. The principle of seniority is recog- 
nized, The company will grant leave of absence 
to employees entering the armed services and 
to employees suffering from injury or illness. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO—THE GOoODYEAR TIRE 
AND RUBBER COMPANY LTD. AND THEIR 
Hourty RATED EMPLOYEES, AS REPRESENTED 
BY THE EMPLOYEES’ GENERAL COMMITTEE 
(BOWMANVILLE PLANT). 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1942 to 
April 30, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement replaces 
the one previously in effect which was sum- 
marized in the LABour GAZETTE, March, 1941, 
page 330. 

Hours: employees on 8 hour shifts to work 8 
hours Monday to Friday inclusive, 5 on 
Saturdays, a 45-hour week; employees on 84 
hour shifts to work 84 hours for 6 days, a 51 
hour week; employees on 9 hour shifts, to work 
9 hours Monday to Friday inclusive, 5 hours on 
Saturday, a 50 hour week; employees on 10 hour 
shifts, (in machine shop only) to work 10 hour 
shifts (nights) Monday to Friday, a 50 hour 
week; shifts to rotate each week. Overtime: 
time and one-half to all hourly and piece-work 
employees for time worked in excess of their 
regular shift hours and for all work from 
Saturday noon to Sunday midnight unless part of 
standard shift hours, in which case another day 
to be taken as Sunday. Holidays: all hourly 
and piece-work employees to be paid for the 
seven statutory holidays, and, if requested to 


work on such days, to be paid for such day in 
addition to the holiday pay. No mention is 
made in this agreement of a vacation. Wages 
to be in conformity with the 1941 Order in 
Council P.C. 8253 of the federal government 
and the cost-of-living bonus already being paid 
is to be continued, with adjustments in accord- 
ance with the federal government Orders in 
Council. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


WuHItTsBy, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN TANNERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL FuR AND LEATHER 
WorkKeErS’ UNION, Locau 218. 


Agreement in effect from May 31, 1942 to 
May 31, 1943, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. The Company recognizes 
the union as the sole bargaining agency. Hours: 
50 per week. Overtime at time and one-half 
to be paid for all work over 9 hours in any one 
day and 50 hours in any one week, Wages: 
minimum rate of 35 cents per hour for adult 
workers during first three months’ employment 
and 40 cents thereafter; for employees under 
21 years of age, a minimum of 30 cents for 
first three months and 35 cents thereafter. The 
company to pay a cost-of-living bonus as pro- 
vided in the 1941 Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 
the federal government, and any amendments 
thereto. Provision is made for seniority rights, 
three days’ vacation with pay and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN TANNERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AND LEATHER 
WorkKERS’ Union, Locat 205. 


Agreement in effect from April 11, 1942, to 
April 11, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. No discrimination to 
be shown employees on account of membership 
or non-membership in the union. Hours: 9 
per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour week for day 
work; 10 per night, 5 nights a week, a 50 hour 


week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 


half. Wage rates to remain as in effect, with 
a cost-of-living ‘bonus in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the applicable government Order in 
Council. The minimum hourly wage rate for 
adults is 40 cents, to be increased after three 
months to 45 cents; for male workers under 21 
years of age, 30 cents per hour, to be increased 
after three months to 35 cents. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the settlement 
of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


BatHurst, N.B.—BAtTHURST POWER AND PAPER 
COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 
396), THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND PAPER Mitt WORKERS 
(Locat 120) AND OTHER UNIONS. 

The agreement which came into effect July 
1, 1941, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GazETTE, August, 1941, page 1005, was amended 
February 12, 1942, to change the cost-of-living 
provisions. The amendment provides | that, 
effective for the payroll period beginning 
November 16, 1941, and for subsequent payroll 
periods, cost-of-living bonuses will be paid under 
the regulations established in the 1941 Order 
in Council P.C. 8253 and amendments. 
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Manufacturing: Other Wood Products 


CALGARY, ALBERTA——A CERTAIN Woop PRESERV- 
ING COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect from September 5, 1941, 
to August 31, 1942, and thereafter subject to two 
months’ notice. The employer recognizes the 
right of the employees to bargain collectively 
through their elected representatives. Hours: 
44 per week except for boiler plant and treating 
engineers, foremen, etc., who work a 48 hour 
week, and watchmen, a 54 hour week. Overtime 
and all work on statutory holidays is payable 
at time and one half. Minimum wage rate is 
45 cents per hour except for watchmen and 
temporary casual labour whose minimum is 42 
cents. The wage schedule is made retroactive 
to July 1, 1941 and includes the following hourly 
rates: assistant treating engineers 60 cents, 
shift engineers 68 cents, machine operators 50 
cents, derrick operators 74 cents, blacksmiths 
63 cents, piece rates are also provided for. 
A cost-of-living bonus is provided for. There 
is provision also for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
oF Pire Firrines, Etc. AND THE STEEL 
WoRKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, (UNITED 
STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA), LOCAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1942, 
to April 30, 1943. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lasour GazEeTTE, June, 1941, page 697, 
with certain changes: 

Wages: the scale of wages as at January, 
1942 to remain in effect; the minimum hourly 
hiring rate for employees to learn moulding to 
be 50 cents; the minimum hourly hiring rates 
for other newly hired employees are 45 cents 
for male adult workers, 33 cents for boys under 
18, 35 cents for boys from 18 to 21 years; 
boys placed on adult work to receive adult 
rate; piece work prices for moulders and adult 
core makers to be based on a minimum of 66-8 
cents an hour for the worker of average skill 
and ability. The cost-of-living bonus to con- 
tinue to be paid by the company as at present 
and only subject to change in accordance with 
the federal government Order in Council PC, 
8253, and any amendments thereto. 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
OF IRON CASTINGS AND THE STEEL Work- 
ERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE (UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA), LOCAL 1817. 

Agreement in effect from April 28, 1942, to 

April 30, 1948. This agreement is similar to 

the agreement between this same company and 

its employees which was summarized jin the 

Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 697, with 

the exception of the cost-of-living provisions 

which are changed to provide that the bonus con- 
tinue to be paid by the company as at the time 
the agreement was made, subject to change in 

accordance with the federal government 1941 

Order in Council P.C. 8253 and amendments 

thereto. Certain details are added with refer- 

ence to seniority provisions. 


WInpsor, ONTARIO—Forp Moror Company 
or CaNnapDA, Lip, AND UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
Workers or AMERICA, LOCAL 200. 

Agreement in effect from January 15, 1942 to 

December 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 

year, subject to notice. The company recognizes 


‘grinders 65 cents, helpers 60 cents. 


the union as the exclusive bargaining agency 
for employees who are union members and are 
not supervisors, clerical workers, chemists, ete. 
Employees are free to join or not to join any 
union or association, and no discrimination to be 
shown employees on account of union member- 
ship or no-membership. The company will 
recognize stewards, plant committees and a 
negotiating committee appointed by the union. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. At the time of 
the execution of this agreement, the company’s 
regular work week was five 8-hour days, a 
40 hour week, with time and one half for all 
overtime. 


WINNIPEG, Manrropa—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS’ UNION. 
Agreement in effect from August 1, 1941, 

to August 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 

year, subject to notice, No discrimination 
against any employee for being or not being 

a union member. Hours: 9 per day, 5 on 

Saturdays, a 45 hour week. Overtime: time 

and one half; double time for work on Sundays 

and eight specified holidays. Hourly wage 
rates for moulders are 65 cents and 75 cents 
with one man at 54 cents and three others at 

59 cents; for coremakers 59, 65 and 70 cents. 

Apprentices to serve four years and to be paid 

from 30 to 42% cents per hour. Provision is 

made for seniority rights and for the settlement 
of disputes. 


VANCOUVER, B.C_—A MANUFACTURER OF BOILERS, 
ENGINES AND MINING MACHINERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
Longer 692. 

Agreement in effect from September 8, 1941 
for the duration of the war and wartime con- 
tracts. Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; if a 
second shift employed, they shall work 74% 
hours and be paid for 8 hours; 32? hours on 
Saturday with pay for 4 hours; if a third shift 
employed, 7 hours’ work for 8 hours’ pay, 34 
hours’ of work for 4 hours’ pay on Saturday. 
Overtime is payable at time and one half for 
first 4 hours and double time thereafter; double 
time for work on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
machinists and fitters 90 cents, specialists 65 
cents, helpers and operators 50 to 60 cents, 
labourers 50 cents. A cost-of-living bonus of 
4 cents per hour was made payable from 
June 1, 1941, with provision for its variation 
with chamges in the cost-of-living in accordance 
with the federal government 1940 Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 and amendments.’ Provision 
is made for the settlement of disputes. 


Victoria, B.C.—CrrTaIn FouNDRIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS AND FouNpDRY 
Workers Union, Locau 144. 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 1941, 
for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts, The company recognizes a union com- 
mittee. No discrimination on account of union 
activity. Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week; 
in case of a second and third shift, 73 hours’ 
work for 8 hours’ pay. Overtime at time and 
one half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter; double time for work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays. Minimum 
hourly wage rates; moulders and coremakers 
90 cents, cupola tender 72% cents, chippers and 
Wage rates 
to be adjusted quarterly with changes in the 
cost-of-living. Disputes are to be settled by 
by the company with the shop committee. 
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Services: Business and Personal 


Moose Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—A — CERTAIN 
LAUNDRY AND THE LAUNDRY WORKERS’ 
Union, LocaL No. 2. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page....of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from July 3, 1942, to July 2, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
collective bargaining agency for its employees 
who belong to the union. Hours: 8 per day, 
48 per week. Overtime is payable at time and 
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one quarter. Classification of jobs, rates of 
pay and cost-of-living bonus to be the subject 
of negotiation between the company and the 
union, subject to submission to the Regional 
War Labour Board, as provided in Order in 
Council P.C. 8253 and amendments. Employees 
to be paid for seven statutory holidays, and if 
required to work on such days, to be paid 
regular rate in addition. One week’s vacation 
with pay annually after 18 months’ service; 
two weeks after five years’ service, Provision 
is made for seniority rights and for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


be Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazettE, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
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Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and, such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of eleven other agreements, as 
summarized below. <A request for the exten- 
sion of a new agreement for building trades 
at Sherbrooke was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, of June 27. Requests for 
amendment of the following agreements were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, as 
follows: barbers and hairdressers at St. 
Hyacinthe, the building materials industry 
throughout the province and barbers at Hull, 
in the issue of June 6; barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Joliette, and barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Three Rivers, in the issue of 
June 20; men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
throughout the province and building trades 
at Hull, in the issue of June 27. 
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In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
June, approving or amending the constitution 
and by-laws of three parity committees, and 
others approving the levying of assessments 
or amending previous Orders in Council in this 
connection by eight parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 704; April, 1938, 
page 452; June, 1936, page 546; December, 
1936, page 1181; October, 1939, page 1065; 
February, 1941, page 183; April, 1941, page 
473; December, 1941, page 1572; March, 1942, 
page 353) to September 30, 1942. (Through 
an Order in Council, dated December 18, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Decem- 
ber 27, 1941, this agreement had already been 
extended for a period of 90 days from Decem- 
ber 31, 1941.) 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, June 
13, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(LasouR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1311, 
November, 1941, page 1424 and December, 1941, 
page 1572) by providing for the payment of a 
cost-of-living bonus in accordance with federal 
government 1941 Orders in Council 8253 and 
9514. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Ete. 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 17 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, makes obligatory the terms of a new 
agreement between the Quebec Section of the 
Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and L’Association des employés de J’industrie 
de la peinture (The Association of Employees 
of the Paint Industry). The agreement is be 
in effect from June 20, 1942, for the duration 
of the war and 90 days after the cessation 
of hostilities, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. It applies to the entire 
province of Quebec, and replaces the previous 
agreement (LasBour GAZETTE, March, 1940). 

Hours: 48 per week except for employees 
on continuous operations who work 56 hours. 
Overtime is payable for all work over 9 hours 
in any one day or 48 hours in any week except 
employees on continuous operations who are 
paid overtime for work over 56 hours in a 
week; overtime rate is time and one quarter. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in paint and 
lacquer factory—labourers, mixers, helpers, 
millmen’s helpers, fillers and general helpers, 
40 cents; mixers and millmen 45 cents; shaders 
47% cents during the first two years and 
52 cents thereafter; charge hands 524 cents. 
In varnish factory—labourers, fillers and general 
helpers 40 cents; kettlemen 524 cents; varnish 


makers 674 cents; charge hands 524 cents, In 
white lead and dry colour factory—labourers 
40 cents; grinders 424 cents; pressmen 45 cents; 
colour strikers 524 cents; charge hands 57% 
cents. In receiving, packing and shipping de- 
partment—general helpers 40 cents; charge 
hands 474 cents; shipping clerks and stock 
keepers $21 per week; watchmen, stationary 
enginemen, firemen, watchmen and timekeepers 
$21 per week; coopers and mill dressers 524 
cents; maintenance men, including carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, machinists, blacksmith, 
etc., 573 cents. For overprinting labels and 
multigraphing—male employees 30 cents if 
under 18 years of age, 40 cents if over 18 
years. For apprentices—30 cents if under 20 
years of age, for one year only. For female 
employees in all factory departments—25 cents 
per hour. In linseed oil department—labourers 
40 cents; hydraulic press or expeller men 424 
cents; maintenance men 6574 cents. (These 
rates are in most cases 23 cents per hour higher 
than in the previous agreement.) 

Vacation: one week with pay for those 
with one year’s service, with one extra day for 
each year’s service of over five years, with a 
maximum of two weeks’ vacation. 

Disputes are to be referred to the con- 
ciliation officers appointed by the employees 
in each plant, and later, if not settled, to the 
joint committee. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL NAVIGA- 
TION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated May 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
6, amends the previous Order in Council] for 
these workers (LABourR GAZETTE, June, 1939, 
page 629; February, 1940, page 173; April, 
page 391; June, page 610; February, 1941, page 
184; April, page 473; June, page 705; July, 
page 854; August, page 1013; September, page 
1162; November, page 1425; February, 1942, 
page 234; March, page 353) by extending the 
term of the agreement to June 30, 1942. 


Trade 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
MONTREAL 


See below under “Service Custom and Re- 
pair.” 


Service: Public Administration 
MonicipaL Emp.ioyees (Insipe Services), 


QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, amends the previous Orders in Council 
governing permanent employees (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1940, page 868 and July, 
1941, page 854) by making changes in the 
classification and salaries of a few employees. 


FIREFIGHTERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
firefighters at Quebec (LABouR GAZETTE, August, 
1940, page 869, and July, 1941, page 854). 
Cadets are to become firemen at $21 per week 
on the first day of May following the date 
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of their employment as cadets; wage rates for 
assistant secretary of the department $32 per 
week; chimney sweepers and prevention captain 
$32 per week. The following are new classes: 
telephone operators $1200 to $1,500 per year, 
electrician $1,300 to $1,600 per year, telegraph 
operators $1,500 to $1,800 per year. 


PoLicE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these employees (Laspour GAZETTE, August, 
1940, page 869, and July, 1941, page 854). 
Cadets are to become constables at $21 per 
week on tthe first day of May following the 
date of their employment as cadets. The 
following are new classes; radio operator $30 
per week, painter—letterer $30, quarter master 
%35; employees of photography and finger print- 
ing department $1,500 to $1,800 per year; 
radio technicians $1,800 to $2,200, 


MuNIcIPAL EMPLOYEES (OUTSIDE SERVICES), 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(LasourR GAZETTE, August, 1940, page 868, 
October, page 1076, and July, 1941, page 
854). Building trades and labourers are de- 
leted from the wage scale and it is provided 
that the wage rates be those provided in the 
building trades agreement in the construction 
industry. Sick leave of one month is granted 
if necessary to employees with five years’ ser- 
vice. 


Service: Custom and Repair 
GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 11, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
13, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1941, page 1013, and April, 
1942, page 483) to June 23, 1943. Another 
Order in Council of the same date adds the 
trade “vulcanizer” to the group of body 
workers, etc. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ROUYN AND 
NORANDA 


An. Order in Council, dated June 17, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
20, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (LAsourR GAZETTE, April, 1942, 
page 484) by certain changes in arrangement 
of hours and in prices for haircuts. 


BARBERS, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated May 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazetie, June 
6, amends the previous Order in Council 
(Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1941, page 1315, 
and December, page 1573) by making certain 
changes in apprenticeship regulations, ete. which 
do not affect the summary as previously given 
in the LABour GAZETTE. 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated May 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 
6, amends the previous Order in Council for this 
trade (LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1941, page 855) 
by extending the term of the agreement to 
June 6, 1943. 


SHIFT PRACTICE IN WAR INDUSTRY 


Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 40, is the 
title of a report recently issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York. 


Emphasizing the critical need for maximum 
output at this time, the report states “ that 
multiple-shift operation in war industries is 
rapidly becoming the prevailing practice of 
operation. 


“Tnstituting and maintaining continuous 
operation is not a simple problem. Even if a 
constant flow of materials can be obtained it 
is frequently impossible to secure a sufficient 
quantity of competent labour. When men 
must be trained it is only gradually that 
operations can be extended into a second and 
third shift. Meanwhile, men are worked long 
hours on a single or two-shift basis. Their 
earnings are increased so much from overtime 
work that often they are unwilling to go back 
to forty or forty-two hours a week when labour 
becomes available to make this possible. 
Therefore, shift schedules that are reasonably 
agreeable to employees must be worked out. 
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“Tt is almost impossible to provide a per- 
fectly balanced flow of either materials or 
production and, consequently, three full shifts 
a day, seven days a week, are sometimes unat- 
tainable. Certain operations lag somewhat 
and others must wait for them. It is not un- 
common, therefore, for the second shift to be 
smaller than the first and the third to be, 
perhaps, only a skeleton shift devoted to over- 
coming the shortages and taking care of 
bottleneeks. In other cases, practically a full 
force is maintained on each shift. 


“There are also personnel problems. Rota- 
tion of shifts is practised in some companies in 
order to equalize the advantages and disad- 
vantages of day and night shifts. But this is 
sometimes unacceptable to the long-service 
and usually more valuable employees who feel 
that their service entitles them to steady work 
on the day shift. Even a higher rate for night 
work does not always overcome objections to 
the night shift. Therefore, when men are 
kept steadily on night work the force is likely 
to be depleted as employees secure work else- 
where on day shifts.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JUNE, 1942 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada calculated by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics on the base period 
1935 to 1939 as 100 advanced from 116-1 at 
the beginning of May to 116-7 at the begin- 
ning of June due to advances in the food 
group the index for which increased 1:5 per- 
cent during the month. Beef prices were con- 
siderably higher and advances were recorded 
also in the prices of certain other meats as 
well as in eggs and potatoes. Slight declines 
were recorded for the fuel group and for the 
home furnishings and services group. The 
rent, clothing, and miscellaneous groups were 
unchanged. Comparative figures for the offi- 
cial index at certain dates are 116-7 for June 
1942; 116-1 for May; 110-5 for June, 1941; 
104-9 for June, 1940; and 100-8 for August, 
1939, the last prewar month. The increase 
since August, 1989, down to June, 1942, was 
15-8 percent as compared with an increase of 
33°3 percent between July, 1914, and May, 
1917, the equal period during the last war. 
After adjustment to base 100-0 for August, 
1939, as required by Order in Council P.C. 
5963 of July 10, 1942, replacing P.C. 8253 


of October, 1941, the index was 115:8 for 
June 1, as compared with 115-2 for May 1, 
115-0 for April 1, 114-5 for January 2, and 
114-6 for October 1, 1941. 

Foods advanced 27-1 percent between 
August, 1939, and June, 1942, clothing 19-8 
percent; home furnishings and services 16:8 
percent; fuel and light 13-7 percent; rent 7-2 
percent; and the miscellaneous group 5-7 per- 
cent. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to Decem- 
ber 1. The text of P-C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazertr, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
each issue of the LaBour GazeErte the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939=100 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 
Adjusted to SPATE EEG At Dae DOE TS a a ES BT 
_ base 100-0 Home 


for August, Fuel and Furnishingsf Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing ‘ and laneous 
ervices 
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* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former serics on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=160. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Contro! Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 






































ie June | June June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | May | June 
Commodities 1914 | 1915 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
c. Cc. c Cc. Cc. c Cc. Cc. c c c c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... 24-4 | 24-4 41-5 | 31-6 | 30-2 | 38-1 | 22-0 | 28-3 | 28-4 | 33-1 | 34-7 | 36-8 
Beef, round steak.......] Ib. |...... 21:6 36-7 | 26-4 | 24-5 | 33-0 | 17-7 | 23-7 | 24-0 | 28-9 | 31-0 | 33-0 
eel Tip TOAst ce Soest sete 19-7 33-0 | 24-0 | 22-8 | 30-0 | 16-7 | 21-0 | 21-0 | 27-9a| 29-90] 31-6a 
Beef, shoulder.......... 16-6 | 16-8 27-1 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 24-1 | 11-9 | 15-7 | 16-0 | 20-1b| 22-35] 23-85 
Beel, Stewinegye. 4 hace La IRe ees bie ah oes | he ee 22-6 | 138-5 | 12-2 | 19-4 | 9-5 | 12-8 | 13-1 | 16-4 | 18-4 | 19-6 
Veal, forequarter....... 17-1 | 17-5 27-7 | 19-1 | 19-1 | 24-5 | 11-8 | 14-2 | 15-4 | 19-2 | 24-4 | 22-8 
Mutton, hindquarter.... 21-0 | 21-5 38-4 | 29-3 | 31-4 | 31-2 | 21-3 | 24-2 | 24-7 | 31-0c| 33-2c] 34-5c¢ 
Pork, fresh, from ham. 20-1 | 19-3 40-4 | 31-3 | 30-7 | 31-2 | 15-7 | 21-8 | 23-8 | 24-8 | 29-9 | 29-9 
Porlk; salt messjoh. 02... 18-2 | 17-9 36-1 | 26-8 | 28-0 | 27-5 | 15-1 | 19-9 | 21-2 | 21-0 | 24-0 | 24-1 
Bacon, not sliced....... 25-6 | 25-3 55-8 | 41-3 | 42-6 | 39-6 | 20-2 | 28-8 | 30-2 | 31-7 | 39-0 | 39-3 
Bacon, sliced are 2.3.51 Ub ghee Se Ree aes ee ee 60-3 | 45-3 | 46-6 | 43-6 | 23-2 | 32-2 | 33-4 | 35-1 | 43-3 | 43-4 
Hishyisalticodsayssie. cel ad dnl ee h.e8 een eee. |e mes 24-9 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 21-2 | 17-8 | 18-3 | 18-7 | 20-2 | 25-5 | 25-8 
Pishefinnanihagdies. “oliibrmileee... oem. ale eae 21-2 | 20-4 | 20-5 | 21-1 | 16-6 | 17-4 | 17-5 | 19-7 | 24-3 | 24-9 
Bardiw, Smeets 5 oe 18-6 | 17-9 38-2 | 22-0 | 24-3 | 22-0 | 12-7 | 16-9 | 11-9 | 10-4 | 16: 16-2 
Higes] fresh s geek ec: 25-8 | 24-6 54-8 | 33-5 | 35-2 | 35-1 | 19-2 | 25-2 | 25-5d| 27-4d|35-3d | 35-4d 
ees\cookingi......- 25-0 | 24-3 50-0 | 31-7 | 31-9 | 31-1 | 15-3 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 24-1f| 31-6/] 31-47 
cece RUE OAs pale 8-6] 8-8 14-8 | 11-5 | 11-6 |} 12-0 | 9-1] 10-8 | 10-8 | 11-5 1-8 | 11-8 
Butter, dairyae......-. 26-2 | 28-9 59-7 | 36-7 | 37-4 | 40-6 | 20-9 | 25-3 | 22-4 | 32-4 | 35-7 | 35-9 
Butter, creamery....... 31-2 | 33-8 66-8 | 42-0 | 41-3 | 44-7 | 23-9 | 28-5 | 25-5 | 34-9 | 39-3 | 39-3 
Cheese, Canadian, mild 19-4 | 22-8 38-2 | 26-1 | 31-6h} 33-2h| 19-3h| 22-6h| 21-4h| 24-8 | 35-9 | 35-3 
Bread, white........... 4-3 4-9 9-6 | 6-9 VeOA Feel 5-5 7-1 6-5 6-7 6-8 6-8 
LOUTE. . ..eH tee SA Ma 3-3 | 4-2 8-4] 5-0] 5-3 Av Swi 3-0) (sn 4e5al 2 <OeS- Sal 326, ace 
Rolled oats, bulk....... 4-3 | 5:3 8-5 Sr Gi 5° 7 6-29) ART oO b-O le beO bo meow 
TCG oye 1s Ra oe a 5-9 | 5-9 16-8 9-8 | 10-9 | 10-3 8-0] 8-2 8-1 9-6 | 10-9 | 10-9 
Lomatoes, canned #24/s.) tind Noe... al 2s, shel os cca s dat 21-5 | 19-2 | 16-2 | 15-5 | 11-6 | 13-4 | 10-6 | 13-9 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas seannedria Sia. ee cil) | Cee le Ae 21-3 | 19-0 | 17-4 | 15-8 | 11-5 | 12-2 | 10-4 | 12-2 | 12-6 | 12-6 
Cormincanned 42'S. 9 \.cliu Cine || at. eel ae 21-4 | 16-8 | 16-4 | 15-9 | 11-4 | 12-3 | 10-4 | 13-1 | 18-4 | 13-5 
Beans dry. uence ne ee 5-9 7-2 12-0} 8-9 (Si ieeOu ta a OR ng Om eeo sO 6-4 6-6 | 6-6 
Onions Sete fore oe tcl bed |e SR | ae 131 Ls OF 66 8-6 | 5-6] 5-9} 5-8 9-6] 7-2 7-7 
IPOLAEDER eo a Rete 133-9 | 75-0 542-2 |114-5 |251-7 |109-2 | 86-1 |127-2 |124-1 |102-1 |183-4 |190-4 
IPOtALORS Ane 2 ae cates 6 ALL bs tie ea oie en Le Be 118-2 | 27-1 | 58-8 | 26-4 | 20-8 | 30-0 | 29-5 | 25-1 | 40-9 | 42-9 
Apples, evaporated..... 13-1 1 11-9 28-2 | 24-1 | 19-8 | 21-5 | 14-8 | 15-8 | 15-2 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 14-9 
Prunes, medium........ 12-3 | 13-1 27°5 | 19-7 },/15-8 | 18-6] 11-3} 11-7 | 10-8 | 11-8 }.12-7 | 12-8 
Raismsiseediess,. 16702 apke eine 2p eee leer. Abe 27-0 | 27-3 | 18-6 | 15-7 | 17-0 | 16-9 | 16-6 | 16-7 | 17-2 | 17-2 
Wurrantey Dull. eer | OMe ee IR eee es cl oe one 31-0 | 23-4 | 18-8 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 5-0 | 14-9 | 15-1 | 15-1 
PP CACIIOR NCANMEC: 2 Sceiei) AUIIN wes peice epee alieee ns eicigil Teverctoe: 42-6 | 34-9 | 29-1 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 19-2 | 16-2 | 15-6 | 16-1 | 16-1 
Cormsyrup) ool bette al > SINGS. clade had 71-7 | 50-4 | 45-4 | 42-1 | 40-2 | 32-9 | 42-8 | 51-5 | 59-6 | 59-6 
Sugar, granulated....... 5:5 7-9 22°6 |i 7-8 7-9 7-1 7-9 6-5 6-5 8-6 | 8-6] 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... 5-1 7-3 21-0 7:3 7:5 6-8 7:7 6-3 6-4 8-4 8-4 8-4 
ea, Dldckicltah aah 35-8 | 37-5 66-1 | 54-7 | 71-9 | 70-4 | 40-7 | 52-5 | 58-6 | 72-4 | 84-4 | 84-6 
Cofheens,.28 tt ee 37-8 | 39-0 60-9 | 53-8 | 61-2 | 60-4 | 39-1 | 35-7 | 33-7 | 46-7 | 48-0 | 48-1 
Cocoaniilb.. eae tin Ogee ee 30-6 | 29-0 | 27-1 | 27-5 | 24-8 | 19-7 | 19-3 | 19-3 | 18-9 | 18-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S.. 8-51] 8-25 16-25) 17-18] 17-06] 16-10} 14-79] 14-11] 14-26] 15-94] 16-60] 16-60 
Coal, bituminous....... 6-31; 5-94 11-62) 10-92} 10-18] 10-04; 9-34] 9-35} 9-40] 10-14] 10-60} 10-61 
COKCRRR Pius. Reet s| CONS Stirs lee ED. cliche Pe ies sc te tones 13-49} 12-51} 11-64] 12-21) 11-88) 13-02] 13-63} 13-45 
Wood, hard, long...... 6-68] 6-70 13-08] 12-30) 12-29) 12-24) 9-92} 9-44] 9-55) 10-44] 11-34] 11-34 
Wood hard *stovers al cord lace inteeieel ame 14-78} 14-29} 14-54) 14-63] 11-79] 11-27) 11-57} 12-47] 13-51] 13-61 
Wood, soft, long........ 4-98} 5-03 9-94) 9-19} 8-94) 8-84) 7-40} 7-19] 7-11] 7-74} 8-30) 8-31 
Wood; soltssto ves 6:28 |ucord sle4 seal eee lie ine 11-64] 11-06} 11-09) 11-03} 9-00] 8-55} 8-53] 9-11] 9-58] 9-68 
a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. dGradeA. fGradeB. kh Kind most sold. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES IN 


CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1942 


August 1939=100 





ET agia ee. oskschs . chs eee he 
Std ONS etnias 


Montreal, 


LOrOnbo sae cemeeereevenles 
Winnipeg Aw icc oe eo 





o)5 © = is 0 eels 8.6 








Total Food Rent 
114-0 129-0 104-2 
115-4 124-9 107-3 
118-2 130-7 108-3 
115-5 126-7 108-5 
113-1 124-1 104-4 
116-2 126-5 113-1 
112-0 123-0 100-0 
113-1 126-0 99-4 


Fuel 


105-9 
109-5 
114-8 
117-7 
107-1 
107-0 

99-4 
111-5 





Clothing 


116-1 
120-8 
123-2 
117-3 
116-8 
119-2 
123-0 
118-6 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


114-7 
116-0 
117-6 
114-0 
115-6 
119-9 
117-0 
113-1 


Miscel- 
laneous 


105-7 
107-6 
105-1 
107-3 
105-6 
105-0 
104-9 
105-2 
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of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
sumers. Onions were placed under a price 
ceiling in January the basic period being 
the week ended January 10, and potatoes in 
March with the basic period February 2-7. 
Effective May 18, 1942, maximum retail prices 
for bananas were specified under an order of 
the Board. 

The index number of the cost-of-living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269-50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 


$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health 
(4-3 per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 
per cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per 
cent), $79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; 
life insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and _ services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103°8; November, 104°3; Decem- 
ber, 104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 


104°3; March, 105:5; April, 105-5; May, 
105-3; June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 
106-8; September, 107-9; October, 108-4; 


November, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 
April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICST 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








ee eS 0000NNga>FDlVw{_—w>lesms=-: 


Commodities modities 





*Allicommoditiess 2 dd. 42. - + 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 





58-1|127-9|167-0] 86-2/100-6| 84-8) 83-0) 61-5) 87-0) 61- 


Com- 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 June! June! June| June| June] June| June} June} May| June 


1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


64-0/127-4|155-9| 97-3|100-1] 93-4] 87-7] 67-5| 84-6] 73-2] 81-6] 90-0) 95-2] 95-8 








I. Vegetable products.......-. 135 9} 70-6| 77-7| 83-8) 84-4 
II. Animals and Their Pro- 
Gucts Beek. RIOR foie a4 76 | 70-9/127-11145-1| 96-0/100-8/107-7| 97-0) 58-5] 77-5] 71-2) 77-0) 89-9] 99-7 102-3 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. Wee aian als ee 85 | 58-2/157-1/176-5|101-7| 99-7] 91-6] 82-1] 69-9] 75-0} 66-6] 83-9) 90-8} 92-0} 92-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. ta: sh Saas ee 49 63-9] 89-11154-4]106-3/100-1] 94-0) 89-1] 61-7] 77-8) 77-1] 87-4 96-1}101-8|101-8 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9/156-9/168-4|104-6}100-0| 93-8] 91-2} 85-3/103-0) 97-0}102-7 112-7}115-3]115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4/141-91135-5| 97-3} 98-7| 98-7] 77-8] 68-0) 84-3] 69-2] 76-7| 78-1) 78-4) 78-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. 0) ae ances: 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2|107-0| 99-0] 93-0} 90-5] 82-7| 86-8] 84-6) 88-9) 96-0/100-0) 99-9 
VIII. pce eals and Allied Pro- 77 | 63-4(118-7/141-5/105-4|100-0| 95-6} 93-0] 80-8) 81-6] 77-7} 85-6] 99-6)102-1 102-2 
EUS: CeRE ees oa oe ices 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 936 | 62-0|102-7/136-1} 96-9|100-6| 93-4] 89-5| 70-4] 79-5) 73-7] 82-5} 90-6] 95-1 96-0 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
baccoe...ke te 3 ee 126 | 61-81119-0/150-8| 90-2] 99-6] 96-7] 94-2] 63-9) 80-3] 71-8] 78-4| 88-9) 96-5) 98-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2! 91-9/126-3|101-4/101-2| 91-2} 86-4] 74-8] 79-0] 74-9] 85-3] 91-7 94-2} 94-2 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 67+71133-3/164-3} 98-8|100-4| 93-5} 85-0} 64-6] 85-8} 68-0] 77-2] 84-3) 88-3) 88-7 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9|108-6/104-1| 96-9} 94-0] 91-4| 84-8} 94-3] 94-9/100-4)106-3 110-4)110-4 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-01171-0} 98-2/100-8] 93-4| 84-3] 62-4] 84-9] 65-0| 74-6] 81-8) 85-8 86-3 
Building and Construction 
Materials........ Bo 3: 111 67-0/100-7/144-0/108-7| 99-5] 98-6] 92-2] 78-9] 96-4} 88-1] 94:3/108-4 114-4/114-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 69-5|148-11177-3| 95-81101-1] 92-2} 82-5} 59-6] 83-0) 61-1) 71-3 77-3} 80-9} 81:6 


Classified according to origin— 




















1. Karm— 

A Abele 34. Sage ae ena 186 59-2/134-71176-4| 91-2/100-0| 84-2] 80-4] 61-6} 82-3] 59-8 68-7| 76:9] 89-4] 90-5 

13 Ama all. s'. Rete, aes. ee 105 70-11129-0/146-0) 95-9] 98-9}103-5| 92-8) 59-9} 77-4) 71-6 78-9| 89-8] 91-6] 91-6 

Farm (Canadian)....... 70 64-11132-61160:6| 88-0} 98-8] 93-1] 86-1] 52-5) 83-7) 63-2] 64-3 71-0) 80-9} 81-3 

a Marine. sed: Ac. dk Sabie «6 Oss 16 65-9/111-7|114-1] 91-7} 99-4|102-8] 94-8] 60-3] 71-7) 67-2) 78-2 90-0] 96-7] 97°8 
REARE Ones ty thee stds tietesche Maes oY 60-1} 89-71151-3/106-8}100-2) 93-9} 89-0] 61-9) 77-5| 76-7) 87-1 95-7} 80-2} 81-5 
DViaMiineral eene . see ee? 203 67-9]115-21134-6|106-4] 99-6} 93-0} 87-8] 79-8) 89-2) 84-2] 90-1 96-1/111-1)113-2 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-81120-8|154-1| 94-7| 99-2] 92-9] 84-6] 57-6} 83-2] 64-9) 74-0) 81-8 101-3/101-3 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-81127-71156-51/100-4/100-1| 91-1] 87-2] 70-2] 80-3] 73-0} 80-0 88-8] 98-7| 98-6 


emer Wuk | sale | Se atl! We ee ae te oe ee 


_ + The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








LOCALITY 





Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 
Le SV ONE: - bee o-ifth «- 


SAM MENSbU | oUem oe ters = 
4 Frabstan(s fh. . date oem aart 


Bees WAN ROR Ok REN ROU Laces wan ak ean eal Rien 


7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.. 
New Brunswick (average)... 
8 Monetom eo. ane k 

9 Saint John... faced... s 
10—Fredericton............. 


Sirloin steak, 


t--Bathurst 009... ae lee 


Quebec (average)............. 
12 -CUCD EC are deysiols a dcbeunals 
13—Three Rivers........... 
14—Sherbrooke............. 
PS SOLE E aac cre cnet ons 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 
Wi St. JOHNS iyi cue by 
18—Thetford Mines......... 
19-=Montrealki yuri. Ja". 
APOE fs Asst] AAS AU ra ES CN 
mntario (average)............ 
Pile RGU W Ales siiaie caren aReny 


QE TiN gathoOn yep: teers Hy eel ahectale 
24— Belleville............... 


DSL OL OUI eee hte ed hae 
29—Niagara Falls........... 
30—St. Catharines.......... 
Sl LAMTLON th cask a eke ae 
32-—-Brantford i082). es 
SOE RL, Cet OMe ie Sipe Noli EN 
Be Guelph ui Reba eoe | 
30—Katehener!)....04. 5. 4).. 


40 Chatham Wee sya dny. 


44— North Bayuie.. ec odc0 0: 
AD SUG DULY We ees dolla ee 
AG Cobalt wedi. 2 clas vasa 


48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 
49—Port Arthur............ 


Manitoba (average)........... 
51—Winnipeg 
oe Brandon (98 Vey et 

Saskatchewan (average)..... 
58—Regina..... SAIN PMA aes 
54—Prince Alber 
55—Saskatoon.) 00.0550. 044 


Alberta (average)............. 
57—Medicine Hat........... 
58— Drumheller. ....0..0...: 
59—Edmonton........5...: 
60—Calgary. eS 
61—Lethbridge............. 

British Columbia (average)... 
ioe ernve ei 22 28, cia Ail ees 
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OWDWDMAnNOrwony co 


Aawnkes 
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a. Price per single quart higher. 



































Beef 

vag Pe 
cm ie Me 

ars BY hal “a 
oH [S95] aS | os 
S§ |oos| 38 | 28 
ea lfaal Sa] 24, 
faa fa} ~Q oD) 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
33-0 | 31-6 | 23-8 | 19-6 
32-1 | 31-2 | 24-2 | 19-1 
33 30-7 | 26-3 | 20-7 
ae RYO) dae Ss tn esd 
30%o |) OO 25-6 | 18-9 
31 28-4 | 21-9 | 19-6 
31-2 | 31-4 | 22-7 | 17-6 
31-5 | 0-0 | 23-5 | 19-8 
31-5 | 28-8 | 22-4 | 17-2 
30-2 | 28-6 | 22-2 | 16-5 
32:2 | 30-7 | 23-6 | 18-6 
30-1 | 29-8 | 19-3 | 16-6 
83°3 | 26 24-3 

33°6 | 27-9 | 22-8 | 16-6 
35-4 | 25-7) 24-4 | 15-1 
33-7 | 28-1 | 23-4 | 18-4 
34-4 | 30-7 | 24-7 | 17-8 
35:5 | 29-4 | 22-4 | 16-4 
30-6 | 25 21-7 | 18-2 
Soo) 22 15-4 
32-8 | 21-6 | 21-2 | 15-5 
34-7 1, 30°F, 1 129 16:3 
33:3 | 29-7 | 23-5 | 16 
33:9 | 33-1 | 24-9 | 20-4 
34-2 | 34-3 | 25-6 | 20-1 
34-6 | 33-5 | 23-7 | 20-9 
BQ Cl B82 Bt Q4-Do)) 17.9 
31-7 | 31-3 | 23-4 | 16-7 
31-8 | 33-4 | 25-2 |.19-8 
34-6 | 35-7 | 26-3 | 22-7 
34-5 | 35 Pate 24 
BY oy Al fe Ye ttay a eo Ari 22-9 
36-1 | 34-8 | 27 19-3 
36:9 | 36-9 | 28 19 
300 1434 25:4 | 23-3 
33°7 | 32-6 | 26-2 | 19 
34-5 | 34 26 21:4 
33°8 | 33:2 | 23-4 | 22-2 
34-7 | 32-7 | 25-1 | 21-6 
35-8 | 34-3 | 27 20-7 
33 33-8 | 26-8 | 23-1 
34:5 | 383-9 | 25-2 | 21-3 
35 34-7 | 24-9 | 21-4 
34-7 | 32-7 | 25-2 | 19 
33:8 | 82-5 | 25-1 | 20-7 
33-3 | 32-9 | 24-8 | 22 
32°3) | 32 22-4 | 20-2 
33°8)| 3845 194.7) 1) OF 
3201 130 24 18-5 
30:3 | 29-6 | 21-4 | 17-7 
33 27-7 | 23-9 | 18-4 
31-4 | 29 21 18-2 
33°9 | 30-4 | 23-5 | 19-4 
28-47 | 29-9 | 22-6 | 18-9 
29-6 | 29-2 | 21-9 | 20-2 
27-8 | 30-6 | 22 17-5 
29-3 | 29-4 | 21-1 | 17-0 
29-9 | 29 20-8 | 18-3 
27-1 | 27-4 | 20-4 | 15-3 
30-8 | 31-7 | 22-2 | 17-4 
30-3 | 28-8 | 21-3 | 18-5 
31-7-| 31-3. | 24 23°3 
31-3 | 26-3 | 20 16-7 
26-7 | 26-8 | 19-2 | 15-5 
B2° 14) 8291 129-6 | 21-8 
29-7 | 27-4 | 20-7 | 15-3 
35-0 | 35-6 | 24-3 | 24-0 
31-7 | 34-7 | 21-3.| 20 
36 36-3 | 25-7 | 24 
32-7 | 31-8 | 23 24-3 
83-4 | 83-7 | 22-9 | 23-3 
84-9 | 34-7 | 23-9 | 25-6 
38-7 | 39-2 | 25-6 | 26-9 
388-2 | 39 28-3 | 26-7 
84-6 | 35 23-8 | 21-3 


b. Grocers’ quotations. 


Veal 


Boneless fronts, 
per lb. 


Shoulder roast, 
per lb. 


Lamb, leg roast, 
per lb. 
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Fresh, loin, 
per lb. 











Salt, regular 
mess, per lb. 





Pork 
Bose a} 
as | 
aN eS 
Sahel oy 
S68) $8 
By ey 
cents | cents 
29-9 | 25-8 
32-7 | 25-6 
Sow lebaege 
35 28-3 
SSR 23-8 
30 24-8 
28:5 | 25-4 
31-0 | 24-4 
33 D2 
29 26 
AR: 22-8 
a cee 21-7 
24-3 | 23-2 
23 22-7 
z 78: 
ee ae 
ae) Fe 21-3 
ARLES. 22-1 
she a 25 
22 22-3 
AERYS. 23-9 
Pate 2 25-5 
31-1 | 26-9 
ae eke 26-2 
se a: 24 
35 25-7 
30 25-8 
28 26-8 
29 27-8 
nh Shain 28-7 
32 25-5 
ab ees 26-5 
30 26-8 
30 28-6 
29-5 | 28-4 
MUS Bs 27-6 
Pees" 27-9 
ARR 25-5 
sag 25D 
Hielay ae 25-6 
32 26-8 
30 27-9 
Ts 28-9 
30 27-7 
: 26-5 
bg 25-5 
ee ae! 28-6 
32 27-8 
35 26-6 
30 25-5 
ae 26-8 
ao 27-5 
25-0 | 26-7 
tee 28-8 
25 24-5 
26-7 | 21-8 
27 al 
26 21-8 
ay 22-7 
27-3 | 24-6 
sie bau 93-7 
28 26 
24 24-5 
a2 27-2 
25 21-8 
32-0 | 27-5 
ale oF 26-7 
35 29-6 
35 27-3 
29 25-5 
27 26-7 
ee Say: 28-1 
28 25-9 
38 30-5 





Bacon 
td Pe: 
$s] 2 
S ms = 
+ 2 
Q - > Ve 
Oi fo 
ees = he) 
SO. bon ae | 
242138, 
—Q = 
cents | cents 
39-3 | 43-4 
38-0 | 42-9 
38 43 
37 42-3 
See 43-8 
39 41-9 
i ahat aie 43-3 
hig’ ahs 43-1 
40:0 | 43-6 
36-3 | 42-1 
36-5 | 44.2 
36 41-2 
eee. 43-5 
obo one 39-5 
41-0 | 44-1 
ee f 38 
41 44-9 
5 oe hr 36-7 
ee Ss 44.3 
ell 44-6 
» PS 41-2 
came 36-8 
Beane Ne 42-6 
eae. 40-4 
38-6 | 43-1 
ree Sa 44-] 
ss edt 42 
40 42 
35 42-4 
wee. 42-9 
42 43-7 
tes 43-7 
39 45-9 
ATER ER 42°6 
40 42-5 
42 43-5 
39 45 
re 45-8 
PIR, 42-4 
thE 44-2 
Rd 41-3 
SETS I 45-1 
35 43-1 
40 43-2 
IRD Ss 42-5 
35 40-6 
Lethe #5 43-1 
MEER! 43-5 
ar 44-3 
38 40 
39 42 
39 40-4 
38 41-2 
MIS 45-6 
SPR, 43-7 
42-0 | 44-7 
42 44 
Nees 45-4 
39-3 | 41-1 
43 43-1 
35-9 
35 42-4 
40 43-1 
37-7 | 43-9 
MO ek 42-8 
30 42-1 
Laer 41-6 
40 45-9 
38 47-3 
42-7 | 48-4 
Mee 42-4 
40 45-7 
42 46-3 
44 48-7 
42 51-3 
43 50-3 
45 52-3 
Re 50 


ee ee a ee 


it a i alt cael) ee a 
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o 
Fish 3 Eggs Butter 
a s $9 ; - 
ie} i Q oO Ht fot 20 & 8 5 i) ~ = 
a lal. Hw Ree oll a ee ek ||! he Bei ae! Bu ee . 
aa | vs | &s 8 ee ae aa | ¢ ob 3 8 Shy gan pants ~& 
6 echt Tsegwae' | et. IP Baten cal ey fe Vee a eet Gel) 2s | Be] Be 
ice Sica kee (See 1 seal ges) Se (es tea Geel Gee | Ao | aS.) 38 
d= | 33 |225|28s\S8s| os | fs | oe | bs |SEP/ S82] ws | ESs| Ge 
oa oH asa) Gan|/aaa| ga rage |) (eae vepen’: Wines het Wee Bees Prete eee eu hy eres 
oO en = D ica N 4 nD Oo oO = Q oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
64-7 22-4 32-1 22-0 23:8 24-9 21-5 16-2 19-4 35-4 31-4 11-8 35-9 39-3 
64-8 18-0 34-1 17-5 24-4 24-3 22-5 17-3 19-6 AOA OEE. 11-3 40-0 42-6 
68-1 We he Saket ie dee. t Di De Wee Ae 20-5 17-1 19-1 AD OVIN Hy bd i 13 40 Ath Wit 
65 18-3 34-6 17-5 0. Gy al 25 17-5 19-5 BSsOP Pes Oven 12 40 42-9 | 2 
ORS HEE Ee AP Dl Mee i ae a 0 (US le ae it 23-5 18 19-9 BO EN donk aie LOS e bint 41-9 | 3 
64-9 17-7 Sigs aa Soe Dad. Fh bie 20-6 16-9 19-7 ALS 2a guns 1 BN ode ttl [Sean el, 42-8 | 4 
aA Wl EF: I Go 35 A OF ae 25 pie Cee 22-8 16-8 19-2 SSeS ge tars 10 Res awed 42-715 
HOES NA ope aie A | die a a 26 24-3 22-8 17-5 19-9 AQ SIRE iy tenitine he Mane oe br a 42-416 
64-8 12-0 S828 1 RAL 4 23-0 22-3 22-6 16-9 19-2 35-8 30-9 10-11} 37-0 39-9 | 7 
64:3 17-9 34-6 18-5 25:5 20-3 22-5 17-4 19-3 35-4 33-8 12-3 40-0 41-3 
62 15-7 S201) del DA GEL bee 23-3 17-3 19-9 SOr4a ae bs ree 12 40 41-9 | 8 
65-4 16-7 34-5 18-5 25-9 20-3 23 16-8 19-1 39-3 34-9 13 40 41-3 | 9 
65-5 21-3 SOvon |b ae). Doe Gite . oma ke 21-6 17:9 19-6 35 32-7 12 NRE) Batlle 41-8 |10 
BP NY ie) nae be kPa GUE PT I A 22 17-5 18-7 31 LHR Ne OP HO Pa a ee 40 11 
65-8 21-2 35-0 24-8 27-0 25-4 21-9 16-1 18-9 34-7 32-6 10-7 37-0 38-4 
57-7 16 34 2 Was an Se 25:3 21-3 15-7 19 35-4 32-5 12 35 39 12 
65-9 22-5 BS | Mat OO 24-3 20-3 16-3 19-1 34-6 33-7 11 37 37-9 113 
67-5 0 EVE Oi [VAN a a A 29-3 23-3 16-9 19-1 37-1 35-8 pW WAN UH ee nde hae 37-8 |14 
“SYOpDe Sia De VAM SRO ge Sa OO mK eG 21:8 16 19-1 31-9 31-4 LQ erate en 39-3 115 
64 24 BE 150g | Me ge TE a | 22-4 16-3 19-1 35-5 32-5 a nas ae ataeua 38-2 116 
CEA! TAIT ame | MED Sao A a OO a RT |: 22-3 15-9 18-9 35-2 32:6 1 oO Pi WH pea ty ag 38:4 |17 
ROG BIE I eat ie eo | EDS A i an 9 21-1 17-2 18-7 27-7 27-1 9 38 38-5 |18 
68-8 19-9 35-5 26-5 27 26 21-6 15-5 18-7 39-4 34-9 12-5a)~') 38 28-5 119 
67°3 25 SAD |e LR A Ria: ee 24 22-6 15-2 18-3 35-4 32-8 Bl ond Me Duplo! 38-4 120 
64-3 20-9 32-3 26-1 24-9 24-4 21-7 16-2 19-1 36-1 32-5 12-3 37-4 38-9 
OCA WALRAD oto toks 32-8 25 JAN | ee 21-8 16-2 18-9 37-7 38-9 EAN | ball ee 38-9 |21 
U5 SONY Fr ee 32 28 DAS OP al |) BEY Ree Ra 21 16 19-3 34:4 31:3 iain AR ah 9b 38-1 |22 
OL dee see 30-7 DOW Ath: BLN: NMR Owe eh, 23-1 16-1 19 34-4 31-7 12 37 38-2 |93 
OD MEM subs find Se PANE eect chs Deere ae ee ra, 21-4 16-2 18-9 33-8 on BP Rea ana 38-8 24 
COPA AL EIN Pal 0. ME ake AL At Ba | a 8  T 21-5 16-2 18-9 33-2 30-5 12 36 38-8 |25 
CEA NA IR, eh Wed © A Ot ea | ES i Ad 22-8 16 19-3 SSOMNe BP See Aah eal hae 39-5 196 
OL Mee Te LL Re S27, Pal ka, Ea Se) lk 21-7 16-3 19 30-1 27-9 TOR AT he eat ene 39-3 |27 
66-1 20-9 36-3 SOS Mah be eR eee. 20-4 16-4 19 38-2 34-4 13 36 39-2 |28 
Coie at Gy gi fed 8 Uae ceo Malla ba | A Oe AR 2 21 15-7 19-6 Soe Mate pe ice Toa eae 39-7 |29 
63 PA a oN} Aa ANE Ee | SO 21-6 15-5 19 5 Vifctod i beam Gale, Meee 12-5a| 36-5 39-3 130 
65-3 23-7 37°3 XO aR | gh 0 SO eg Mae Bee 22 15-7 18-9 37-7 35 GDS H Pa ati vi 39-4 131 
64-2 18 34-5 5) Mi A (ee oR |S Ge 22-7 15-2 19-1 35-4 34 12 38 38-8 |32 
Gigs MER ERNE eet ttck Ie Atte oe Heide: IPR PG, 22-4 16°4 19-1 35-4 32 LO ae cee a 39-3 133 
GDB, MI, AELRAIE Maree oawte y.  ceeeh, eR aN, 21-9 15-4 19-2 34-9 31 Ws hn hs ae oA 39.104 
Od OUR roe 33°8 2) as at) Mg fad | 2 SI 22-8 16-5 19-1 34°3 31-2 APA at pe pa Re 838-9 135 
EHO fia Rae TR | HAN oN BPO Ne SS S| 22-1 15-8 18-9 33 31-3 LAAN a aoe 38-7 136 
64:29 Hee eh 30 7S MN Ni | Sd ele SE SB Bo 22-9 16-2 19-5 34-7 30-8 TA Ren cave 38-8 |37 
65-4 18 29 25 DA Bi [het Napiee 20-4 16-3 19 36-3 31-7 12 38 38-6 138 
GOs Mees dae ule 31 30 Aa i ee ee ee 20-1 16-7 19-3 35:4 33-5 12 40 29-7 139 
EE UOOOE TET VRE Bo ee Meant i) i ae We | Gan Sa 20-7 15-5 19-2 32-5 30-7 1 a as 38-3 140 
64:8 20 29-7 Qe DOOR GAMER pamenm, 19-5 15-7 19 36-7 35 13 38 38-3 141 
CSAS O58 TOES Me a 11 MI ak 9 co AS a 21-7 AZii3 19-2 36-3 33-8 BEINN Ri Meaclaby ieih 39-5 142 
CUE Tea Im Se Fe Gi SR eR a) UA a SB 21-3 16-1 18-8 33 °4 30-7 1 BoA Nis meena: ele 38-6 143 
COOMA. Seno okt Me okt PO wee EE ye 22-S 16-5 19-5 Beal tin We bem age ESD te ates aay 39-4 |44 
65,40) Wee che ks 28 G0 Ie ea DS RA 22 17-1 19-3 41 36-7 1 Soho Homa RS 38-9 145 
hee he Seba ems coh celle Seyi A ee ole ORR al VAR SP A || A a 23 16 19-3 SO SSM ue teen W i bp Bl 38-5 146 
64D lSe dwte! DOH GR. ob. DO ARIE haat. a 22-1 17:7 19-3 APSO Da ee? s He: SMG Gs VO, 38-5 |47 
OZicO/ Mew. cee ANE See ee LEESON en Pa 12 i 20-3 16-1 19-2 BOao nea iw te TS Hiiit onal 39148 
GGT WED a tt. 38 7 Ne a | Aa a 23-5 22-3 15-8 18-5 FORCING) sawn Ape ries reo 38-3 149 
G6: FAO, deme tt | Beek 22-5 24-4 25-2 22-2 16-5 18-8 36:8 31-7 Tae Wiley cts 38-5 |50 
66-0 32-0 33°8 51) eA eS 26-3 21-5 15-7 20-4 34-1 28-8 11-5 33-0 37-3 
65-9 32 33 SOE 7 ee Na ae 26-3 20 15-4 19-6 36-2 30-5 1 NS apa Mt a 37-2 151 
O61 Mew. she the, SAMO! Th AM TM MES: ies 22-9 15-9 maha 31-9 27-1 fe 3a 37-3 152 
62-7 28-1 29-6 14-9 28-0 24-1 20-6 14-6 20-4 32-0 28-0 12-0 30-8 38-1 
63-3 28-4 30-3 13 28 24-8 21 15-4 21-6 34-8 28-1 12 30 37-8 153 
G2 DAO. sehr 29 13%.5)/ i Okee ae 23 19-4 14-3 19-4 29-8 27-4 12 30 39-6 154 
60-1 26 28-7 12-6 eae 24-5 20-9 14-1 20-4 3:5 29-6 1 32 38 55 
64-9 30 30:5 QOD I ak GE ie) em Ie 20-9 14-4 20-1 3 27 12 31 37-1 155 
62-5 27-0 30-9 15-6 29-2 27-2 20-9 14-9 19-7 32-3 27-0 11-8 28-3 37-9 
61 29 By OS ah iy 8 SO fk a 19-2 15-2 19-5 30-2 24-1 12 alta: See 37-7 |57 
63-3 25 30-8 14 DSP On IEn aoate cu 21-9 14-9 20:5 32 27-3 1 Ue aa i a ne fe 38-5 |58 
60-3 25-6 28-4 21-2 30 28-3 21-3 14-9 19-3 33 28-5 12 28 37-3 159 
63 27-4 32-1 14-3 29-3 27-6 21-9 15 19-5 33-9 Paha, 12 30 38-1 |60 
64-7 28 31-3 1 a hae 25:7 20-4 14-7 19-9 32-2 27-6 12 yas 38. o10d 
66-8 22-4 28-5 17-7 Si: oe fees eklh at 20-5 16-4 20-0 33-8 30-7 11-8 38-3 40-3 
65-7 25-7 30 13 Dg as Sal Sa WN I a 15-3 21-3 32-6 29-6 Lio cae 38-9 142 
70 25 5007 al Se ae oN Ol ae Sal ee 15 21-5 Se Diahs dosetoe: 12-5a| 40 41 168 
67-7 29-5 32-5 15) [Eb he Beee Le S. 21-6 16-5 21-3 Bei ls tae tthe 12-5a] 35 38-9 164 
65-3 20-8 QO SE We ee ee BI Le Oe 19-5 16-3 18-8 B Do nae Ria niee 10 39 39-8 |35 
67-3 20-1 QU G a eet. F, 4 ae 2a | ea Me lied 19 15-9 18-5 Bich 31-7 10 39 39-4 166 
66-6 20-5 28-7 PAA | eee SE lhe eA 20-5 17 18-9 SdhaGile dove 2 ate wa Romie CR 39-8 167 
OS SA. b ee DRIER CORRE Ree ae ee hn 21-7 17-3 19-7 SOO n sen eee: Te ail ocean 42-6 |¢8 
63-3 15 ASIII | ERE | SERS, 20 SR Gn 20-8 18-2 20-1 Seda epee 14 Sal at ne 42-1 169 
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3 Canned Vegetables 
a 2 2/3 15 g : a S| 3 
= 2 ral ares 3 ) 
ga} = | e816 | S/e | of] 2 | of los] cla 
r= S| 2S 5 -i4 | oO ma 2) OQ”, ie Ol is ~o 
Cas oes 3S + £ RE ne “aS! Ss [as | 4s ef 3 
LOCALITY Oar mat OT ood SSS iS) le ee SO Sonn ac ole” 
dG] oo |oe (HS) a4 | es) as 228) es | ee | a) 88) 34 
S21 Su |ax|5e|25/E8 1 ou |82el ae] oh] 25 [285] 85 
o'¢ go ae 52 =o a %o Ron 2 ® io 33 SS e|-s2 
a Ba | Sa} Ca} Ga) Go]. 2a]6 $a) 6am a 13 go 
Oo FQ ro) cm fa oO ee H Ay oO Q ea) eo) 
cents| cents | cents | cents] cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 35-3 6-8a | 18-8 | 3-6] 5-7] 9-3 | 10-9 | 138-9 | 12-6 | 13-5 | 11-1] 6-6] 7-7 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 35:9 7-1)19-8| 3-7] 5-8] 9-9 | 10-2 | 15-0 | 12-9 | 14-6 | 11-9] 6-6] 8-2 
L=By ney test. doh: «bees se oo 35-3 16-7-7-3 | 20 3.6 5-7 | 10 9-1 4-7 | 12-6 | 14-9 | 11-9 6-1 8-5 
2—New Glasgow.......-...-.-. 36-2 |6-7-7-3 | 20 3-71) 6 10 10-5 | 14-8 | 12-4 | 14-6 | 12-1] 6-5] 8-8 
Ba NSIBt awe e sees dolores va raced 35-2 7-3 | 20 3-8 5-7 9-9 | 10 15 12-7 | 15 12 6-1 7°5 
y Eee CUS GieS aay Ae eee ae ene 37 6-7-8 | 20-1 | 3-6] 5-91} 9-7] 10-8 | 15 12-9 | 14-6 | 12 7-1 8-2 
DE NVINGSOL! Nic. obo cate een dats bs oe 35-7 7-3cl] 19 Coe | ante LE meso) i CO, 15 13-4 | 13-9 | 11-3 | 6-9] 7-9 
Ga—MrUrO Use eee ke Rees Ota es ee 36-1 6-7} 19-9 | 3-8] 5-9} 10-1] 10-7 | 15-5 | 13-1 | 14-5 | 12-3 6-6] 8-1 
7—P.E.1.— Charlottetown 33-2 7-3|19-9| 3-7] 61] 9-9 | 10-3 | 14-7 | 13-9 | 14-6 | 10-8 | 6-4] 9-5 
New Brunswick (average)........ 36-0 7-5 |19-4) 8-6] 5-8 | 9-8 | 10-4 | 14-8 | 13-0] 14-1 | 11-6 | 6-6] 8-3 
S==MOonctonien eels et setre es Sek 35-6 8 20°3ht 03-7 || 2 558} 10 10-5 | 14-9 | 13-4 | 15 11-7 | 6-8) 8-9 
G-—Sainty) OWN ee a. 5 ae scale o's ss 37-3 6-7-3 | 19-2 | 3-3 5-9} 9-8] 11 14-6 | 12:6 | 18-5 |] 11-9} 6-9] 8 
10—Fredericton.............+.++: 36-2 7-3 | 19 3°71 6 9-5 | 11-3 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 14-3 | 11-1 6-6] 8-7 
TISABathursys fc.oebicccaer caide Hates 35 8c | 18-9)}5 3-751> 5-6] 79-8 | 8-7 [lS 7.) 13-3. }) 18-5)) 11-7416 6 7-7 
Quebec (average)................. 32-9 5-4) 15-8} 3-7] 5:5} 9-7 | 10-5 | 12-7 | 13-3 | 14-9] 11-2] 61] 8-9 
TI Quebeci tyr veers iceks 3’. nis are that 34-5 | 5-3-8c | 17-9 | 3-6] 5-7} 9-7] 11-4 | 13-1] 12-9 | 14-9 | 11-8] 6-4] 8-6 
13—Dhree) Rivers 2... ar. sre a5, vets 31-6 | 5-3-6 | 14-5] 3-9] 5-3] 9-7] 10-3 | 18-1] 12-7 | 15 11 5-6 | 9-2 
14—Sherbrooke.................. 33 +2 5-3 | 14-9] 3-7] 5-8] 9-7] 10-8 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-3 | 10-8} 6-1 8-6 
LSS Orel eas ah erie ahs sete 31-9 Ac7ay Lda7a V8.4 5-2 | 9-8] 10 12-5 | 12-5 | 15-6 | 11-2 6-6 | 8-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-5 4 16¢2 8: 7G 9-9 | 10-4 | 12-3 | 18-3 | 14-3 | 11-3 6 9-3 
Tet rd ONS the idle aks cars ake cyatttets 33-9 5335) 17-19) 013-8 S74} 9-7 41 11-3 | 12-4°015-7 | 15-30) 11-78 6-7 | 10-3 
18—Thetford Mimes.............. 3937 5-3 | 14-9 | 38-9] 5 9-7} 9-1] 12-6 | 12-9 | 14-4] 11-7] 5-4 8-6 
19=Miont resins Sea tee «wists atuersee 34 5-3-6-7 | 17-1] 4 5-4] 9-5 | 10-7 | 12-4 | 12-2 | 14-5 | 11 5-9 | 8-5 
PAVE SHYIR I) SA pia set Annes Sen cor ae en 33-1 |5-3-6-7 | 15-1 | 3-6] 5-5] 9-5 | 10-4 | 12-7 | 12-9 | 14-4 | 10-6 | 7-2 8-1 
Ontario (average)................. 36-0 6-3 | 17-2] 3-5 | 5-6] 9-1] 11-1] 18-4 | 12-1 | 12-9] 10-8 | 6-2] 7-7 
DAS AO LEA WA Stes © ath dobis sateen ee 35-2 Ce7Gl 18-68) Bis Se S2685 Oba 2 13-2 | 12-5 | 14-5 | 11-1 6-6 | 8-3 
2I——-BrOCK Vall Ons s ass cc ofet are tetesn eae 34-4 6-6-7 | 14-4 | 3-7] 5-4] 8-9 | 11-1] 18-5 | 13-3 | 18-5} 10-7] 6-4 8-5 
D3—— IRIN SS COME ere eei 4, sade be fol srobolate SMe 34-3 |5-3-6-7 | 15-8 | 3-7] 5-2] 9-2 | 10-7 | 13 12-3 | 138-3 | 10-5} 6-8] 7-9 
24—Dellevalle we cb ieccty Setters ae 35-9 |5-3-6-7 | 16-1} 3-5] 5:3] 8-9 | 10-7] 18-1 | 12-8 | 12-8] 11-8] 6-1 7-6 
25—Peterborough................ 35-9 |5-3-6-7 | 16-9 | 3-4] 5-4 8-7 | 10-8 } 12-9 | 11-5 | 13-1 | 10-6} 5:9] 8-7 
26 -OSDAWAl Res pots eA 37 =15-3-6-7 | 17-8 | 3-2] 6 8-9 | 10 13-1 | 12 12:75) 110- 5 7 7-9 
EG ya USC) | RoI eters eager! Seek 36 Gavel 16-3 Si ale od 8-9 | 11 13-6 | 11-7 | 12-9 | 12-2 6-1 8 
Se OTOUTOMNs sat Bios apie es SH 40-3 6-7 | 18 3-6 | 5-3 8-8 | 10-7 | 18 WOH 12 -Sarit 6:3 7-6 
29—Niagara Falls............... 36:3 6 17-8 | 3-6] 5-5] 9-1] 11-3 | 12-9 | 11-3 | 12-7] 10-4] 6-9] 7-3 
30—St. Catharines. ............. 37:7 6-7 | 17-4) 3-5] 5-5] 9 10:7 {12-%)) 42 12-6 | 10-4 7 7:6 
le ET arin Gor peter ae oc arche veh aes 37-8 | 6-6-7] 17-2 | 3-5] 5-4 8-8 | 11-1 | 12-9 | 11-9 |} 12-5.1 10-5} 5-9] 7-5 
2 APANCLONC sh) oe a5 te ape Sesser © sake 37-6 | 6-6-7 | 17-4 | 3-4] 5-4] 9-2] 11-6 | 13-6 | 12-3 | 12-5] 10-1] 5-8] 7-5 
Bra GOW Gs Toys t «ale aa eeane Ae aioe 36-7 6:7 | 18-3 | 3-4 5-4 8-7} 11-4 | 13-9 | 12-6 | 12-8 | 10-5 | 5-6]. 7-4 
Syke Coelho] ch aoa mee wee Meee te he 37:6 6 18191 68-3 eS s) 09 11 13-6 | 11-5 | 12-5 | 9-6 | 5-7 | 7-4 
BO CIT CHOENCTN orci. cceemisrohteloeeeor 38-9 6-7} 17-7} 3-4] 5-7] 8-9 | 11-8 | 14 12:7, |, 13:27 (10-9515. 6-5 Mea 5 
DO WOOGStOC Mii. scsupeises yore icoare 32-5 6 16-6 | 3 5-4 8-9 | 11-9 | 18-7 | 11-9 | 12-5 |] 9-7] 6-3 7-1 
ii UL ALOR Cay sy cca ssetete ahora annate 36:7 O-34) 17-31 9 3-2) | 5-6") 79-3) ) 12-51 13-2, }14-9 | 32-5) | 10-4 6-5 | 8 
Boe UOU COM ets ho, bie-srepe inte itst avai iors 33 6-7 | 19 34 8526.) 18°95} 11 13-2 | 11-9 | 12-5 | 10-1 | 5-9 | 7-1 
BU =D be UNOMIAS tikes piers cereternaee 36-1 |5-3-6-7 | 19-9 | 3-7] 5-8] 9:3 | 11-3 | 13-4 | 12-2 | 12-4 | 11 6-1 7°3 
eat bam ie: peal aletel erate 34-8 O00 18-409 3°54) 2 oa 8-9 | 11-1 | 18-5 | 11-7] 11-8} 9 5-1 6-6 
AL SIVAN SOLS Ais sik cise cna feera ner 37-2 |5-3-6-7 | 17-3 | 3-1 5 8-9 | 10-9 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 12 10-4] 5-5] 6:4 
LOTSA MeL) bali # inp Ne FORE 37-9 6 18-34) 83°31 75599 9-32] 10-57) 13-7) eto) 135s) 1122 6-6 | 7-7 
AS OWT SOUNC 5b. aeaseeaiansf oven ae 36:5 6c 16-541» 3-2 |~ 5-6 1° 9-51 9-9 | 13-3 | 12-7 | 13-4 | 10-8 | 6-3 7:5 
AAS INOTEM BAY iers. + cewiese hola vets 37-4 6-6-7 | 16-5 | 3-9] 6-3 9-7 | 12-5 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 13-5 | 11-4 6-7 | 8-9 
ADO DUE Vi iia ete ciepie se ebSicrenss ae 33-9 Gola 16-30) 38-8 || ).6<20) 9 9-2.) 10-2 | 13-3) 1812-1°10 138-40 010-8) |) 5-0 sesso 
A= oO Dalh Meee nti. peel ce aRe ate 35 6-7 | 16 SH | ease Gaye {heals 15 12-671, 15 11-7) ]) 3B: 7a-ea-6 
Ae ed AEYA TEINS 2) CON ocpeseiovsssfovenstein « 34-1 7-3 | 18 yA eS. Once | Lal 14 12-8 | 13)3, |, 10 1) 5-90 ese 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 34-5 Geah 1612] 23-6)? 5-8515 9-43) 11-6 pa) td 13-167 )912 5:15 7-68) bdo 
A9=—POrupAt hur, Hasek io lee cates SOL Ga O=6 20 ul acdc 3-6] 5-6] 9:3 | 10-6 | 12-7 | 11-4 | 11-6 | 10-1 6-2 | 7:6 
HO Pont Williams. croc sce vas 35 6-6-7} 15-8 | 3-6] 5-3] 9 10-8 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 11-8 | 11-3 6:3 7:3 
Manitoba (average)............... 33-4 7-0 | 17-9 | 3-5 | 5-8 | 9-1] 11-2 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-0 | 10-6] 6-9 | 7-1 
a ge ingots eee eee ae 33-3 6-4-8 | 16-8 | 3-4] 5-7] 8-9} 11-1] 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 10-8 | 6-8] 7-3 
yee TSP ANGOM Series juerecgas oe, cheuthor aaa 33-5 16-4-7-1 | 19 3-6 | 5-9 | 9-2] 11-3 | 15-2 | 18-2 | 13-3 | 10-4 7 6-8 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 34-2 6-9 | 21-9 | 3-5 5-8 | 8-9 | 11-0 | 15-0 | 13-2 | 13-1 | 10-5 6-7 6-5 
DO OPINAM ME AeE selenite bietvate 34-9 16-4-7-2 | 20-4 |] 3-4 6-3 8-8 | 10-7 | 15 1969) 1) 1208/6 11-5 18 6-746 
54—Prince Albert................ 33-2 6-4 | 22-1 3:6 | 5-6} 8-8 | 10-5 | 15-2 | 13-6 | 13-8 | 10 7:3 6-5 
HO=— DASKAbOOMA. oon arc. +s stecha lene 34 Leu 22°50) =O Bord 8-9 | 12-3 | 15 13-5 | 13-2 | 10-9] 6-6] 7-2 
DO— Moose JAWaie. hss foe's see cee 34-5 Ms2nee oil. Boule De! Octet 1060] 1400 19-0) IL 19-65 18 Ou7ule Gol 6-2 
Alberta (average)................. 34-9 7-8 | 22-5 | 38-5] 5-8 | 9-0] 11-9 | 14-6 | 12-6 | 13-2 | 11-0] 6-9 | 6-7 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36-3 8 23 -6nl +. 3°o)| w 5s6) 1 9 12-6 | 14-8 | 12-7 | 13-1 | 10 6-4] 5-8 
58—Drumbeller . 03. cist nee occ 35-1 7-1-8 | 22-5} 3-6] 6-3 | 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-9 | 18-1 | 14 10-8aj6 7-0 7-4 
59—Hdmonton i). ws. «os oct oe aee 33-1 7-2-8 | 21-1 3°5 5-9 8-7 | 11-3 | 14-1 | 12-4 | 12-8 | 11-5 7:3 6-8 
60—Calgary iter abt ae FARE RS Cee 34-3 8 21-9 3-4 5:3 8-9 | 11-4 | 14-5 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 12-7 af 7-2 
61—Lethbridge.................. 35-8 8 2372) | oO lea 8-9 | 11-7 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 12-7] 9-8] 6-8) 6-1 
British Columbia (average) 35-9 9-0 | 23-6} 3-8] 61] 9-2 | 11-2 | 14-4 | 13-0 | 18-3 | 11-5] 8-1] 6-3 
G2—Herirey ys he fords eh oe 34-9 8 PROT EY  IOUal | eee a 9 12 14-3 | 13 13-3 | 12-4 S-Bulteew a. 
COON cok ce ap ya ols eae 35-3 9 24 SOV, Rae 8-8 | 12-3 | 14-6 | 13-8 | 13-8 | 10-5 je 9-5 }.28.-. 
1 EST SVL eae Re IS AS eee a 35 9 22-9 e337) 6 OB) | LRT [140s [elseds |P U4 Se 1d Oe Sse eee 
65—New Westminster........... 33-9 9-9-6 | 22-9 3°8 6 8-9 | 10-3 | 13-9 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 11-5 6-9 5-8 
O6—Vancouverw.eonmer wcdtese see Sod Hier O79 One esc Lote Wun Ore) LiLo 105 }913-5) | 12-3 | 12-6:) 11-3 6-9 | 5-3 
OC VECLORIAN meet Ao ok ch a atk: 35-6 9 23-3]. 3-9] 6-7} 9-2] 11-4 |.14-2 | 12-2 | 12-8 | 11-8 8 8 
OS=—INGMAITNG. S/he tas secs 40-1 9 24-1] 3-8] 6 9-5 | 10-7 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 13-1} 11-1 8 5-9 
69—Prince Rupert............... 37-1 9-10 25 4-1 6-3 | 10 10-4 | 15-7 | 14 14-1 | 12-1 8-7 6-3 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold i in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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Potatoes Apples 2 c 
7 heh it g g q e a 
ob g B's c= | = Ee FA Bia 2, She 
q = LS ae Q oO 38 38 5.8 “3:5 os q 
"g me at 2 re ga es) og a> tet es as 
a a FM yes © g 8 2a ms ta Bn Bn BN ON me ee 
8 2 Sa | 8. 2 8 | ae Lane ped Bic pewter da |i Bo 
a = sen, tee eat os | Bae ll meee ll ee | ae ule ee stl eet | Bey ge BS 
r ah Al 5, oe sae A By Re 9 © oe Pe ia wate aon Sas 
ay if 2 oo a paro RO aN = g.8 G3 20 HO Ao 
4 Ay fy cs Ay oa 6) Q 3 4 5 Ay = Oo 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ceuts cents cents cents cents 
1-904 42-9 30-8 14-9 12-8 17-2 15-1 14-2 33-4 36-3 tT 16-1 t 59-6 
2-066 Bag likeotnais to 14-8 13-8 16-8 14-9 12-0 39-3 43-0 37-2 16-4 34-5 65-5 
2-268 BOs Ov Neha fae 17 12-8 LAER Tae Ale ets oe eee ot 40-2 49-8 36-5 16-1 34-6 66-3 | 1 
2-122 2 ahs al MO eee 15 15-4 16-6 15 12 38-6 41-3 37-7 16-3 34-3 63-1 | 2 
2-16 AGE Se [Maoist tae awe eos 13-7 17-8 ny (ial Ee 38-1 42-5 37-1 15-8 SA SRT ENT 3S 
2-183 Arf side Wratten ates 12-5 13-3 CSTV TLR See Pee oe 4] 39-3 36-5 16-8 34°6 68-2 | 4 
1-617 SHOR fee tae ce | iri hs fee eae OD 16-4 Pt |b. se eee 39-6 46-3 37-8 15-5 34-5 62-9 | 5 
2-045 By Sate ial. hee Cin ae 13-6 16-8 i hay I ie 38-3 40 87-4 17-8 34-8 66:9 | 6 
1-624 O22 Oe? fas o. 15-0 13-9 17-7 HSS [Pee 42-2 55-2 37-7 17-2 33-9 62-6 | 7 
1-953 42-7 20-0 15-5 13-0 16-3 14-5 11-6 38-8 40-9 37-2 15-9 35-0 62-9 
2-17 ATs BOAR cic ore 13 13-3 16-8 15 10-9 38-3 41 38-1 16-7 36-6 64 8 
2-153 BOE oy lis pricier 18 12:5 15-4 1oR Te See 39-6 40-1 37-8 15-4 33-9 59-7 | 9 
1-88 41-1 20) hee fe Sas Be 12-7 16-2 14-8 12-2 39-1 43-7 36-7 15-8 34-5 63 10 
1-61 BRD ot oe Eee em. od eR 13-3 T6eSU eA Re i og) ae, 38-3 38-8 36-2 15-8 30 64-8 j11 
1-974 42-0 31-7 16-5 13-1 17-7 14-8 14-0 33°5 34-8 35-6 15:9 33-6 59-7 
1-764 OO OMIA, ete tee eh 13-7 18-4 15-3 13-9 34-1 36-7 35-2 16-5 33-9 62-1 |12 
1-981 At GUNA AS on 16 12-9 16-9 14-7 14-3 32-3 35-5 36-3 16-3 32-6 61-3 |13 
2-023 BT (4A cae (ae a 13-5 18-1 14-8 13-5 32-4 35-8 35-9 16-2 33-8 59-4 |14 
1-994 AQ SOV eee oe SORE, A 12-6 16 13-9 14-4 37 38 36-3 15-1 35-6 59 15 
2-008 OS DMR icc We. ds 13-4 19-3 14-3 14-9 35-6 36 35-9 15-1 32-7 59-2 116 
2-178 45 311 Oto ease) Ale 13-3 18-3 14-7 14-8 34-9 35-7 35-3 16-5 32-6 61-7 {17 
1-491 SOP Cate cineca... 4. 13 18 14-8 12-1 33-4 36 34-5 16-1 36-2 53-6 118 
2-158 AT Batseior... 17 12-7 17-8 14-1 14-4 39 Ur 29 34-2 15-2 82°5 57-4 119 
2-166 44-6 SVAGMAIIEE sale eet 13 16-3 16-4 13-6 30-2 30-4 37 15-8 32-7 57-6 |20 
2-011 44-7 39-7 13-9 12-6 16-9 15-4 13-2 33-0 35-0 35:9 15-5 31-7 58-1 
2-186 49-4 SOS Te eee 12 16-3 15-2 13-6 29-8 31-6 36-7 15-8 32-6 59-1 |21 
2-058 42, * OUEAAS © aoe Seen et 12-3 17-5 142.G':|5. eteeee 30°30 37-1 87-5 15-3 31-6 61-7 }22 
Orne YAS | ae 15 12-9 16-7 1429) | Aare 32-5 34-3 36 15-5 30-9 57-9 |23 
2-095 BOs SO Roe heen: 10 12-4 15-2 14-5 13-2 33-3 35-4 35-1 15-3 30-8 58-1 124 
1-932 AA OMAR ha Siete ag, 12-5 18-3 1428) | Stee} 31-4 36-2 36-3 16-1 30-8 57 25 
2-114 AD SOA hee I Mea. ce. 12-9 17-2 15 13-8 32-9 35-4 35-6 15-3 29-9 59-3 (26 
1-893 AA 70s Wet RN os k oilhes eater oe 11-9 16-7 14-9 13-5 32-5 33°3 35-4 15-4 32-1 57-8 |27 
2-11 ASS MSA Ge 6, 11-2 16-6 14-5 13-5 33°3 32-1 33-8 14-7 29-5 55-4 128 
2-236 OO sew tats ois Po gelato ea 11-8 17-6 15-5 13-1 32-5 35-5 35-7 15 32-7 54-3 |29 
2-123 OATHS Fetsctes alt Ween oF 13-1 16-1 15-1 13-3 32-2 33-6 35-5 14-7 31-5 56-9 |30 
2-068 ES AGO hp sea, ee 12-9 17 14-3 13-2 34-6 34-3 34-3 14-7 30-5 55-7 131 
1-846 SO OV RRs, ie cc hs Weve ck. 13-3 ‘vey 14-9 13-1 35-4 34-1 34-2 15-1 30-7 57-4 |32 
1-908 7 peta) |S 5 Enea (I da 13-9 17-5 14-9 13-7 34 37-1 33-9 14-8 29-9 56-1 {33 
1-73 BO: Del ee eae at Alls Feed. 5 2.. 13-3 16-4 14-8 12-3 32-3 32-8 35-4 15 30-2 56-8 34 
1-684 BS: OMe nee ee ees 13-6 16-4 15-4 12-9 31-8 34-9 33-9 15-1 31-2 58-1 {35 
1-823 DO AMR AEhe cone he Se mee 12-5 16 15 12-3 33-7 34-6 37-3 15-3 29-9 57-8 [36 
1-789 50 AGH ER Lois is [ts Setar e 12-2 16-7 14-7 12:9 33-7 34-8 35-8 16-2 31-9 58 37 
2-033 Ma SUle ws: eal. ocak od. 12-3 16-5 14-7 12-7 34-6 33-4 35-1 15:5 Pil ic | 57-6 |38 
2-087 Cals yor Ls) ile and | Ey a 13-3 17-1 15-3 13-3 37-1 36-8 35-1 15-9 32-1 58-6 139 
1-95 FOO ete cees = |b wee. a: 12-5 17-4 14-8 12-4 32-9 30-7 33°) 15:3 30-6 57-7 140 
2-087 CPS] Ae Aa ee | a Me 11-7 16-3 15-3 12-1 28-7 29-5 34-4 15-5 30-8 57-4 {41 
2-00 A OM ates stes ie  Meatecd « 12-6 17-2 15-5 12-6 35-1 32-6 37-3 15-9 32-8 59-2 142 
1-856 10 IYO MEA Pe ee | eA a 12-4 16-9 15-2 14 ie 37 34-9 15-9 31-9 | 58-5 143 
2-099 10 GS aes Seen ete 13 17-6 17-1 14-4 31-8 36-7 37-6 16-9 34-7 61-7 |44 
2-111 SO AA... onl aeae ae 11-8 16-1 17-7 13-3 31-1 37-9 37-8 15-3 33-3 61-1 |45 
2-423 ee Sues a 4 ch 17 TS ah ae gree AGES? Aken 36-7 38-7 37-7 18-4 35°3 60-7 |46 
2-497 O4- S084. bt! 15 12-2 18 17-7 14-4 33-1 34-9 87-5 16-5 34-3 61-9 |47 
2-233 AO TOR. oe 18 12-8 15-5 15-7 13-4 29-6 35-9 37 15-5 30-2 59-6 148 
1-583 Oh). Bibrithe cee: 12-5 12-1 18-1 17-8 13-4 34-4 39-4 39-5 14-6 34-5 54-6 149 
1-556 SOcoe Ih wt. oe. 10 11-8 18-6 15-9 14 33-8 37-9 37-5 15-2 33-4 58-1 150 
98-1 abit QUE alone dee. ail: 15-0 13-1 17-2 15-7 15-1 32-5 35-3 70-5 16-1 56-5 58-0 
1-02 DAT Ohi levcueleera fall ea 12-6 18-6 15-2 15-1 31-5 33°8 70°3 15-5 55-1 56-9 |51 
+942 CA Ohl heceeaye eer 15 13°5 15-7 16-1 15-1 33-5 36°8 70-7 16-7 57-8 59-1 152 
1-374 611 fois) HAE ater be 15-3 13-0 16-9 15-7 15-1 30-9 33-8 70-6 17-3 57-2 61-6 
1-209 Ge iaalisceaeamtastaltn Otters he 13-6 17-3 15 15-5 31 30:5 70-3 16-8 58-1 61-7 [53 
1-569 BAS OAMiae resi: 16 12-6 16-8 16-7 15-3 32-1 36-5 72-2 18-6 58-7 63-7 |54 
1-521 Da OplAneer 14-6 13-4 15-4 15-4 14-7 29-9 32-8 70 16-7 56-1 62 55 
1-125 2 GO evetenteveasess ts Ae aor ke 12-2 14-6 15-5 15 80-5 35°4 70 1 55-8 59 56 
1-540 SSO Mea wews 15-3 12-6 18-3 15-0 16-7 29-3 34-3 68-0 17-4 55-3 60-4 
1-454 ZA JOSS Reed pe, Ae | ef: Ra 12-2 18-1 15-5 16-7 30 34-1 66-9 16-$ 55-9 59-8 157 
2-077 UA SRR Sie Ara | A 12-8 18-6 15 18-4 30-3 37-3 68-9 18-3 58-1 64-1 158 
1-043 PY OPA Wie. a ts AA 15 12-8 18-2 15 16-5 30-4 33-4 66-1 17 53 58-4 |59 
1-799 Zo Wa ie. See aie 16 11-8 19-3 14-5 16-2 29-9 36-3 67-9 16-6 Lior 59-3 |60 
1-329 VALE | Rawat Sea 15 13-5 17-5 14-9 15-7 26 80-6 70-2 18-3 56 60-5 |61 
2-089 A ol i aes eee 15-0 12-1 18-0 14-4 16-1 30-5 35-6 67-1 16-7 53-9 58-4 
1-313 21a ee By Pee ane | aa 13-2 17-7 15-6 18 30-7 85-5 68 18-3 60 64-5 162 
1-65 17 Gey RE | oe 11-7 17-6 15 17 35 40-2 68-7 18-4 57-6 64 63 
1-806 7A PaO ennr inetd | Bae ee 12-8 18-9 14-8 17 28-9 37-8 70 18-6 58 58-7 164 
2-099 ALG SOIAS Ate REI | ope aE 12-2 17-4 13-6 14-6 27-7 32-3 64-7 15 49-3 55-5 165 
mame SS. 1) DG lac tacnevs eile Ae eee is 10-9 Ev 13-4 14-6 28-3 29-9 63-3 15-3 49-1 52-2 166 
3-006 Ol Oil tates: Ane oo 2 11-5 18-5 13-4 15-3 29-6 34-7 64-5 15-2 51-2 53-4 167 
eee: Shs 67 ate ieK 15 12-8 17-9 14-2 16 30 34-3 68-6 15:8 51-9 56-2 |68 
OOO erent: a nie toc aust! Paco snace tot 11-3 19-2 15 16-1 33-9 40 69 16-9 53°7 63 69 





tT Ontario and east 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west 4 pound tin. 
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Sugar 
Z ze) as “ sigh ug 
« i?) — 
g Bi se lcela Wee Sel gee 8 
3 SY we gee ahd Se ge kl ee | wae - 
LOCALITY g Ble [eee |e ¢ ep) Bs | ee S Bey 
S28 6 Pet) Be Oe ee ae a tee 20g AS 
eekeut@al oleae ed Teed sac) Beas ce 
28/58/58) 8) 888) FR / Hh) 88) e282) Ee 28 
@) va .@) a 6) > 02) a oD) <i e's) 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents | cents] cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average) ............... 8-6 | 8-4] 48-1 | 84-6 18-9 | 16-7 4-3 | 12-8 5-6 16-579b 16-612 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 8:4] 8:2 | 56-9 | 84-8 19-6 | 12-0 4-3 43-0). 95-8 | woe lle. 9-258 
Leroy ney Bhi ob bedeh sce Meets. 8-6] 8:4 | 54:3 | 83-2 19-3 | 10 SBM 2 eG PkoeS iewte ae a ered 7:37-7-72s 
2—New Glasgow...............-. 8-2] §-1 | 56-3 | 85-4 20-7 | 10 4-6-| 13-5 0. Oe ee ee 7:05 -7-30s 
SAIN NSLS wae | eee on) toe 8-3 | 8:1 | 57-6 | 85 1629). tae De 5 125. POS Pe ee eee ee 10-50 } 
A Halifax Nes. MAM cok eotede | 8-6} 8-3 | 57-5 | 85-8 21 16 POE ETB yi esate Ae URS Ade east eae 922-11-42 
He WandsOn sh se RM. cn Mott. 8-2} 8-1 | 59 &5 17:3) LEE 4 2 2 ea Oi eo Ue ee Nie | Dee 
GST Puro Pewee oe GEN, ye 8-4 | 7-9 | 56-4 | 84-6 1879.) /. 2k 5-6 | 18-1 Se | eset y G8 cant <3 10-50-11-00 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........| 8-%] 8-2 | 60-7 | 84-6 18-4 | 15-0 | 4-2] 13-1] 5-9 17-900 | 9-90-10-460 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-7 8-5 | 56-5 | 84-7 18-7 | 10-0 4-2 | 12-6 | 5-6 18-500 11-114 
Se -MONCtTOREN ob eee » ee. 9 8-7 | 59-8 | 8&5 19-8 | 10 4-5 | 13-3 | 5-9 g 10-47-10-97¢ 
O= Saint JOhM., 04 col. acts 8-4] 8-2] 50-3 | 85 LT 110 4-4] 12-5] 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-00 
10> Bredericton shakes i dead: 8-4] 8-3 | 57-4 | 83-6 Lis 7A ieee ADE 2G |) Oo S. Nie ere eee 10-72-11-50 
Hi PR OMUNS CMH. cob ee als ato ee. §-8 8-7 | 58-7 | 85 19845) ee 3°8 | 12 SG ee eee hs 10-00 
Quebec (average)...............05.. 8-1 | 7-8 | 46-8 | 87-2 20-1 | 15-5 | 4-3 | 11-9] 5-6 16-417* $-926* 
Th = Ouebeck. Oe. chee oh es ae 8-1 7-9 | 47-3 | 89-4 20-4 | 15 4-1} 12-8 | 5-7 16-00 10-50 
FIs Mhree Rivers: Maat. oe aes 8-5 | 8 47-8 | 89 21-4 | 15 4-4 | 12-3 6 16:00 | 8-50 -8-75 
“4—Sherbrooke, 0 We As ao, | 8 8 43-4 | 86-1 1975) | Seat 4-5] 11-6 | 5-7 17-00 11-00 
PIO=-SOPE] WRK. ce aghe onetime atte.” 7-9 | 7-7 | 49 87-2 T8eS be ee 3°8 | 11 5-3 16-50 9-05 
T16— ob. Hyacinthes che. Bab. . 8 7:8 | 44-5 | 86-8 yA Yeh ee 4-5] 11-5 | 5-3 15-75 | 9-72-11-75 
Pili Sb TONNStE a EEE ee chsh eae 7-9} 7-7 | 41-4 | 87-2 1986 [3 eee 4-6 | 12-6 | 5-7 15-50 |10-00-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines................ 8 7-6 | 51-9 | 85-1 20-8 | 15 4-322 | 55-8 18°50 Lae 2 eee 
pilLOs- Montreal ye cosh bydbbel.s tote Se! ly OMe AGRO 7): LS Sto 18-6 | 17 SO Pills | o8 15-75 t| 8-00- 8-50 
PAUP SS CSW UAE ey SRR A hate 2 apa la td 8-3 8 49 86-1 Pk aN Fey eae 4-2 | 11-6 5:5 16-75 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 2:5 | 8-4] 47-0 | 85-7 18-8 | 14-1 4-3 | 12-5 5-6 16-406 12-026 
PGi tarwaly te.) eu mae aE 8:3 | 8-1] 46-9 | 83-3 UPR 7) | fee 4-2] 11-9 | 5-8 16-75 11-00 
D2 Brock yallen’ YL Wa es pea 8-2) 8 44 84-4 20F7 | Seat 4-3 | 11-3 | 5-4 16-00 9-00 
PON ESLOT Oe, Pat b ey tse me 8-1 | 7-9 | 48 83-8 U9) aed 4-6 | 12-5 | 5-6 16-00 9-50 
DA Bellevillete) } eRe a 8-6 | 8-4 | 48 85-6 17-6 | 10 4-5.}12-3 | 8-8 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
2o0—Peterborough....0.00...0.¢0i0) 8-5 | 8-4 | 48-6 | 83 18-4 | 12 Beet 2-20) Co 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
Zo Osh away Wei ht) eae Weta) 2 8-7 | 8-4 | 52-7 | 86-1 19-1 | 12 AS ile <4 1 "5-9 16:00 | 9-50-14-00d 
PAE A) Tad DEY ANE Us Re Ua, Ae Gu 8-3 8-2 | 48-1 | 85-6 LOG a. ais 3-9 | 11-6 | 5-4 LG SOR sa te 
Ss HOTONUOLOR. Occbibis biel e sgt ll GS. OL AC BO 85-2 18-2 | 12 4-0) tt-8)) 5-2 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls...........0..... 8-7] 8-7 | 45-2 | 87-6 TOs4 ee! 4-1 | 12-8} 5-5 |14-50-14-75g} 9-00-10-00g 
30—-St. Catharines... 8...) 55822. 8-6} 8-4 | 46-1 | 87-3 ne ay. Sas a 4-3 | 12-4 | 5-7 15-75g |10-00-13-75g 
Sih MA TNGON oe), Lote kes foe a | Se Se LyAs- 3 4eSere 18-8 | 10 4-5.191-6,| 5-2 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
B2=  BrANGOLGN. oo; etch bos cs eet) tages 8-2 | 50-5 | 87-9 18-5 | 13 4-3] 11-8] 5-5 16-00g |10-50-13-25d 
SIRS Lh i ake | ai gs Be Me ai 8-7] 8-5 | 48-7 | 86-7 ZO Pewee § ANS NP ba Ae [ata 5) 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
Be GrelDlie. ey yh UWB Sone ae | 8-3 8-4 | 46-1 | 85-4 wae BS I ISOS GY fa eee 16-00 {11-00-13-75d 
So7- Matcheneny.....f.2 deh oslo dibs | 1 SoG) | Sean e42- 9) 1eS6s9 1933) FB Lat 3-8 | 12-2 | 5-3 |16-00-16-50 |11-00-13-50da 
DO Woodstocke . 1 Fabby ee ol SA Sede ed 8) 'S) aes a7 1380 Fee 4-3}12-1}] 5-5 16:00 |10-50-14-00d 
Sie Obra Donde a:b fee ques ie) 8-7 | 8-6] 48 85-6 ApoB Ps PU 4 132d eno so 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
Boon GON Eel) het Ue Ae 8-4 8:3 | 47-5 | 88-6 1638 ti Bama 4 11-8 5-5 16-50g |10-50-14-50d 
BO a Ob. LOOMIS | Rides lee ie Sly SEGUE <3 11a ainNO EBs: i eet 4-3 | 12-6 | 6 16-00g |10-00-13-50d 
A0=-Chatham eb WAL Rk RU ae 8-6 8:4 | 46-2 | 85 LOPOluesmeee 3°8 | 12-3 5-1 16-002 |10-00-12-50¢ 
Bl Wand SOR zg.) eae w cts aa eek §:3 8-1 | 42-2 | 83-6 18-9 | 15 4 11-8 5-4 16-00g |10-50-13-00d 
AO Sarnia a ate. baa Cee a 8-8 | 8-7 | 46-3 | 89 1352, seer Ae tals 5-8 16-50g |10-75-13-50d 
43--Owen: Sound 9.) abi). 2k. 8-4] 8-2 | 53-3 | 87-7 1954 Fh. SP 4-7.|112-5.| 5-5 16:50 |10-00-12-00 
Ad——North Bay. 1 aee: o. po Ae. 9 8-9 | 55 87-5 1927 12.88 4-7 | 14-1 | 5-6 17-25 |12-50-18-00d 
5 SUCOULY Re it elndeh cc ckc dee 8-7 | 8-4] 44 83-7 19-7 | 15 3-9 | 13-8 | 5-9 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
AG Copal enie. ieee Lee! 8-9 | 8-9 | 45-6 | 85 PORT) Dees 5 IBSBSS ese 19-06 13-50 
ESA Uonhachy Y=) cay amy WO Re (edi) Ae 8-7 | 8-7 | 43-1 | 86-4 20-9 | 18 408 13-6) Mio 19-50 |13-00-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie:ii)...). ya 2. 8-6 8-5 | 43-9 | 84 ZOO. 1 ee 4-2 | 13-1 5:3 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
AO POTt ATU OUR ...4. ied. fy. «Aa el Se ail Uso |heS Bie oes 18-6 201) 4-5: P12-9.| 3-3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
OU HOrt, Willtarm tek oe ae eo AM (Sed AS i) ose 20-1 | 18 4612-2 Ruth. 2 16°80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average).................] 9-1] 9-0] 45-6 | 82-3 418-9 | 14-5 | 4-0] 13-3] 5-6 20-690 9-250 
Sie WaNnIDee ae Rms 8 na orp 8:9 | 42-2 | 81-7 18-5 | 14 4-39 R12 5:7 20-00 6-25-14-25h 
Oe ORAN GOD. me Ri, ok Pe) 9-1] 9-0] 47-7 | 82-9 19-2 | 15 SRL A (ONG) Gian ee eer ae 5-50-11-00h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4 | $-5 | 45-4 | 80-9 19-4 | 18-5 CCG 2 Be A eet Pa 8-675 
Dog bier Nae yy Hee) ae) A Oki) OVEN A Bed: Tp Oak eR 19-1 | 15 6 iets aa) 0 dea dag eo eg) Ae vA 5-50-13-00h _ 
fa INCE A OeTION, Oeil e. caida, 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-4 | 81-7 ZOrEA VC Me cE 4 oe Oe Ba anc Sg a ah 9-00-10-00h 
OO Ae asOOnN ! WERE RRR 9-4} 9-5 | 47-3 | 81-6 196 e206} 1S - QS VM ee is 7:25- 9-60h 
Do MOOG AME: cup omdth soko Mee! WOPSMl Ih OP SNA Bi Wimge'g 18-5 | 20 4 ARMA teem «| clic snes ae 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................... 9-2 | 9-2 | 44-9 | 81-6 17-7: | 19-3 | 4:0) 14-2] 5-3]........ Paes 5-313 
oia-MedicmeiHat.).J.08k. ..). Qosa.. 9-3))} 9-2 | 41-7: | 81 LES Hae 3-4] 14-1 | 5-2 g g 
Dea eenumEneler.. h sedetassce kee. 9-1) 9 44-5 | §2-8 17-5 | 23 4-5 | 15 a6 Hh car fae 4-50- 5-50h 
0 PamOntony.. t.eoih « cts Made: 9-1} 9 46-5 | 80-5 17-9 | 15 4-4 113-57) 5-2 g 3-25- 5-00h 
G0 Onleary ro (ob ee ih fae LG 9-1 | 45-5 | 82-4 17-8 | 20 4-3. |113-5 | (5-4 g 6:75- 7-75b 
OL--Lethbridge....i 4.06...) Sk. 9-6 | 9-7 | 46-2 | 81-2 1953 0 vie 3-9 | 14-8} 5-3 g 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-5 | 44-7 | 82-1 19-0 | 24-1 4-8 | 13-7 LEX | | Se ees ee a 10-811 
Bea bernie @.0... 1 .0WE. «debe ede 9 9-3 | 47-7 | 82-7 7e5)) ee 4G METS <3 NVR Ite cavers sodevegte MAIER co. pe PE 
Pere Pyrelsor ih) BRE. dns ie 8-9} 8-9 | 47-3 | 83-6 18-3 | 25 SO a Gl Did) Wihusteasveey ade ase 9-75-11-50 
OR Meas vk RRB Ln ce cle aee 8:7 | 8-8 | 48-2 | 82-0 19-3 | 25 Deel plata, MOV Orle was bees oa. 9- 25-10-25 
65—New Westminster.............| 7:9] 7-8 | 39-9 | 80-4 18-1 | 23 BD WELD 81 BR Me ee ae ees 10-50-12-00 
Phe Vancouver... i... 0h. .n Sod: 7-9) 8 41-9 | 79-2 19 18 4-5 | 12 D4 By aac. Porc coe 10-50-12-00 
DPSS VACLOUIS ees VRE out Seach. &-9 | 8:3 | 46-2 | 82-2 20-2 | 25 4 1D S.A he Dike Nekntopies ae Ae 10-00-12-25 
Bee INanGIMO LE. 6) ndk ose babe - 8-5 | 8-1 | 46-3 | 83-7 19-4 | 28 5 AS OY | Reacts we | ape lts  ES P & 80 
GD=brince Ruports. 4.02... aa . | pSeGule esrb) WW45 83 19-8 | 25 5 15 (iw fal | Pewee a eS ot 10-75-13 -00f 
_ .(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. (c) Calcwlated price per cord from price quoted. (d) Including semi-bitu 
pied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from 


province 0: Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 


JuLy, 1942. 
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Wood Rent 
S i ry Ss Six-roomed 
2 ‘sb _, 4 as at on oL 5 68 bey meas Ned houses ie 
bs 5 be S par) gee = 7 ouses with| incomplete 
2. 3 S eS S 8 8 ga 8 S85 a $s modern con- risid abi 
: o A 3 ) a ; 
@ O ty ge Ske im BD wu et is S",, | veniences, con- 
bs ao a2 8, £2 ESS =38 s 3 2% | per month | veniences, 
oO en an RN R = oO = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-459 11-340 13-613 8-308 8-677 8-354| 28-5 $-8 25-607 18-835 
10-625 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 36-0 16-6 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-7 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00c 30 10-4 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
oe pclae hou psc bal (ata ar ae cabelas (hc te ae coal PROMI te ete a Aa oe Ame Oe bt Me YU Ne aa 9-8 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00— 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
PN 8 aecreN I ame es Grease nt GAEL Lo. camera a uaiiek te Petar Le ge Sot eco Rey eS AH TMT Sh i ag 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
LM SOME I Paani Nee ne TERN BIBEIN oy RI oe SUR RR As Oo FRU ES Soa ea 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
3-78 §-000 10-500 6-506 7-500 7-508c] 20-0 8-8 |19-08-25-08 |12-66-16-06 | 7 
13-138 8-560 10-750 6-600 7-666 $-006 28-8 §-8 24-125 17-375 
12:05¢ 8-00g| 9-00-10-00¢ 6-00¢ 7:00g g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00c 26-5 9-7 |15-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
1h 0, UT lace are a 8.0 a i al a (lag me a URN Ms a RRR Leg MU Pn UU ha 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
STUUR 20s Bat ob 6 LS Bs ide Le 2 Go Udell bs SG Nae ka 8 LU A ag Le LP 9-9 23-00 16-00 |11 
13-687* 12-610* 13 -657* 8-750* §-871* $-720* 27-3 9-4 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00¢ 12-00c 8-25c 26 OE HssO0ssSN0O 4S. ere 12 
14-25 8-00 12-00c 6-00 10-00c SELIG feaieeg e 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
14-75 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 1 eae 9-6 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 14 
GS A tal nesta beh a al fee Fst Ras Soe i RR Re PA RN HATS Clemens 2). Gt oly tie se eaeM Ata 48 La. USAR GEIS © SRE Rh EieBL Mos. nol Pao een 1 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 PbS Hi hi kl ea 8-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
RSE EE Aa aaa Te oka e RI Ve SHARE 900) te A aD 8 SAM Bo Ua | ee a a Ge ey rer elene NONE A Daccae we 17 
TOTO MMe tee De Zocl nee eee a Sele Ne oi eS 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 18 
12+50-13 -00 17-33¢ 18-67¢ 10-00 11-00 |11-00-13-00c 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14:00 |11-00-13-00 |12-00-14-00 6-50 SORIA MECN «| CAI aa. 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
14-212 12-542 14-96 9-75 11-465 16-050 26-6 9-6 27-396 20-269 
14-00 13-09 14-00 9-000 10:00 | 7-00- 8-00 |........ 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-06 |21 
OC Te MRA hes uk CLM, SUEUR AG aa Wea rhs Neen RM Ro SOee MMI r al nM an ODaa CY  e 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c 25 9-4 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-5 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
Bor idiene, ane act 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
LEESTEST bat ok Se Abarat A dol N Corse Uae Due e aaa oth OR Maer a. SR Oe Rc MORE TA 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 130-00-40:00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13-00-13 -50¢ g g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16:00-24-00 |29 
13 -50¢ g 16-002 g g g 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 |16-50-18-50 |17-00-19-00 13-00 TS 000) a uaa et 25 9-4 |28-00-26-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
14-002 g 15-00¢ 10-00-11-00c g 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
Bebe ee seed hots iste viata habats de WAZOO ALS OOP | cee een: eb (13 20014 -OOR Mi BOAO 4 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
Oe CEE: OO ee ee eae OMe iNET (ie ta Rey Pee Rg Oe ati,” We TAS nC et rv | oa We 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 134 
14:00 |13-00-16-00 |15-00-18-00 |11-00-12-00 |13-00-14-00 |............4.0000... 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 135 
Se ee ONO tc antl ( amir try Varray MM UP Ord e IPT Wy ani nc 0 ONC nana SUR 0 aR 9-7 |20:00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
LUCIO DAA ge ME eet RAT LP NE HA On GRR arctan NLP REM Ca AR aN 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
14-00-14 -50g g 18-00 g 16-00¢ g 25 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00¢ g 16-00-18-00g g 11-00-14-00g| 8-00-12-00¢ 2h 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00g g g g g CNA Ah eel aii 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
14-00-15-50g g 18-00c g 14-00c] 7-00-10-00c 20 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
14-50 g g g g eh Te 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
1.7, 0 AN FPO Pere BIUERRSEPD SAEs WINE oe. hetren AMMEN ie ag [PR ARUN Oe RUSE Ny 7) a LR 9-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |43 
Ea SOM MIGS edits rae rage MT Ia Pea No SMM eae [Go les Mn Se sre ole atm ead LMR | aU rE a MM ger aH ne Ga NSCOR ERMA GID. i SAMI Co LM ae Cone 44 
15-50506- 5008. te at US (5=16-50e})), Sas 10-50c¢ 10-50c 3 9-9 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
aay cette esaescth slats Vk oleae OS DOC ena Anted panesalipoeOOsn Ghani: sue. sme! 30 10 Peat or Weta eel Me, ee Meret 220) 
paca 11-00 12-00 8-75 4 A Sy mtn 35 9-6 Pp 57 
12-00 9-00 1 PAYS Hee 2m idee Ee Pe 0 11-00 26 9-7 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 Qi Dale miuiteh me Noes, 8 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 SC OQF ie arm tere). 30 9-8 }23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
14 Goat IOe . OUP SEL aT 8-275 9-125 8-313 31-5 §-9 28-756 19-590 
14 00215 500 oh ce tae NR OER 7-00-10-50 | 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-G0-26-00 |51 
Pou ant Omar terete amen eee ae 7-80 &-50 7-50 28 9-9 118-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
SE), PTT EE Peeriyalen tp iiete or ye 7-250 9-280 10-800 28-5 16-6 27-875 26-009 
£1 TUS EE OIE ee NON eee Reena re eh PSP, SAUL 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 27 10-1 |28-00-37-00 }20-00-28-00 |53 
Lacstene a kN ess (alk gr [vac aR Maal iia mai ct lee Maa a OOS Or OU | O00 ce). Geatrie t= 30 10-1 |20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
BA ee 8 RTA Os Se EE Pickt PEI CT RARE, REE EMA 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 8-00 29 10 22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 {55 
6 ee eee | ee MRR TES Ss A REE ct nT [eS 11-00-12-00¢ 12-00c 28 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
nde ie ma iat a Laid AR ea ig WAL DN uh dh ela 5-690 €-000 4-250 27-8 16-2 26-125 18-625 
g g g ig yan A yuri reek dW Mls eas SHOES F ya 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
OE Rae RRR PRS Tae Sie ce Rie eres EIN |e OP rt ie ey Ck ee 4-50 3 10-6 E r 58 
gz g g 5-002 6-002 g 30 10 22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 59 
& £ g g g g 26 10-1 |22-00-30-60 |18-00-20-00 |60 
& g £ g g 4-00g 20 10-2 |22-00-22-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
LO SaO Rk LO ae ee ee §-031 8-321 4-938 34-2 10-6 23-313 17-688 
Ac ce Sicas he SOS AEST Te ER Che eee ec Pee RL Lees pace Peal iets fer me al ee PE a eee wy pee ge ee We, 10-9 16-00 14-00 |62 
Eas 0 tien pe rea » Bea ai Rear aanie as 4 8:00=, 0-00 1-9-5010" 25 le a. ae dane 40 10-7 |20-00-20-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
AN BNW De ee | eR oe a Ue 8*50-29"75:) 19506112524). 28 a a 40 10-6 |27-00-32-00v} 22-00-25 -00v|64 
AD 7 Bcd cite aa ky. tell th Sceihi ih, eatled uct hi gg 5-00 3-50 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 65 
UK Uh? gl | ris AN Prt IS Dahil to i 6-50 4-00 30 10 22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
118A 0 a Ree 6 A CP 0 7-50 9-00 7-50 30 10-7 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |57 
fa A ys. ee Pn patntog: ae) |""s Filta aoa’, Ss Oe Rees ane? ee Grn 5-50 ALO tual Se 10-6 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
SS. SSE CSTE ele nee | MRE ewe aeeten tain (ae Mena) TAR 11-00 b AH TO Weta react ip 2 35 11 20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
minous. (f{) Higher price is for coal in sacks. (g) Natural gas used extensively. (r) Few six-roomed houses occu- 


mines. 


2 per cent are not included in the prices of fuel. 


(v) Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-324, 
t Revised to Sept. 1940; deduct 50 cents bagging charge. 


*In the 
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114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; 
October, 120-1; November, 121:4; Decem- 
ber, 120-6; January, 1942, 119-9; February, 
120-3;.. March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120-9; June, 121°8. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost-of-living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index number of Wholesale Prices cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon average prices during 1926 
as 100 was 95-8 for June as compared with 
95-2 for May; 90-0 for June 1941; 81-6 for 
June, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939. The 
animal products group advanced 2:6 per cent 
during the month and vegetable products 0°7 
per cent. Other group changes in the chief 
component materials classification were slight. 
The increase in the general index between 
August, 1939, and June, 1942, was 32-5 per 
cent. The index of Canadian farm products 
advanced 39-6 per cent during the same pe- 
riod, consumers’ goods 32:0 per cent, and 
producers’ goods 33:0 per cent. The increase 
in the general index between July 1914, and 
May, 1917, was 85-2 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
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The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazerrrz, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P. C. 8527 (Lasour Gazertn, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administeed by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P. C. 5003 (Lasour Gazerrse, October, 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 748. In these cities the maximum rentais 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of beef averaged considerably 
higher at the beginning of June, than for the 
previous month and smaller increases were 
recorded also in the prices of other meats. 
During May the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board set new maximum wholesale prices 
which took account of seasonal variations as 
between grass-fed cattle and the more costly 
winter-fed cattle, when a shortage of beef 
threatened in Canada. Beef cattle were being 
exported to the United States in large num- 
bers at prices with which Canadian proces- 
sors could not compete and enable the retail 
prices in Canada to be held under the ceiling 
established last autumn when grass-fed cattle 
were being marketed. See Lasour Gazerts, 
June, 1942, page 681. Sirloin steak averaged 
36-8 cents per pound at June 1, as com- 
pared with 34-7 cents at May 1, and 33:8 
cents at December 1, 1941. Fresh pork ad- 
vanced from 33-3 cents at the beginning of 
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May to 33-6 cents at the beginning of June 
while bacon was fractionally higher at 43-4 
cents. 

The price of fresh eggs, 35°4 cents per 
dozen, was slightly higher at June 1, than at 
May 1. The price at June 1, 1941, was 27-4 
cents per dozen. The price of creamery butter 
at 39-3 cents per pound was the same as at 
May 1 as compared with 34-9 cents for 
June, 1941. Production during the first five 
months of 1942 was about 10 per cent less 
than for the similar period during 1941. The 
figures as to production during June, 1942, 
were two per cent greater however than for 
June, 1941. By an order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board effective May 1, 1942, 
the ceiling prices on milk and dairy products 
were reorganized with a view to leaving a more 
equitable and balanced price structure. The 
price of cheese which had declined at May 1 
showed further decline at June 1, when the 


average was 35°3 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 36-5 cents at April 1. Higher 
prices for onions were reported from most 
localities and the Dominion average price was. 
7°7 cents as compared with 7:2 cents the 
previous month. Potatoes averaged 42-9 cents 
for 15 pounds at June 1, 40-9 cents at May 1, 
and 25-1 cents at June 1, 1941. The prices 
of bananas which averaged 14-2 cents at 
June 1 have advanced gradually since the 
beginning of the year when the average was 
11-1 cents per pound. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and ‘French nut” at the 
beginning of June, 1942; Halifax $18.50; Char- 
lottetown $17.90; Saint John $18.50; Quebec 
$16.50; Three Rivers $17.25; Sherbrooke $18.75; 
St. Hyacinthe $17.50; Montreal $17.75; King- 
ston $18.50; Belleville $18.50; Oshawa $18; St. 
Catharines $18; Hamilton $17.50; Brantford 
$17.75: 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


9 aR accompanying tables which appear 
quarterly give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost-of-living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. 

Since these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources the information contained 
therein usually deals with conditions prevail- 
ing some months previous to the date of 
publication in the Lasour GazerTe. In Great 
Britain both wholesale and retail trade are 
now subject to government control, the main 
objects of which are to conserve supplies of 
vital materials and to protect the public from 
unwarranted increases in prices. In order to 
achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in some commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 200 at May 1, a rise of 0°5 
per cent for the month. Food prices were 
practically unchanged, as were also rent, cloth- 
ing and fuel and light. In the “other items” 
group, however, there was a rise of 12 per cent 
for the month due chiefly to the average ad- 
vance of about 37 per cent in prices of tobacco 
and cigarettes following the increased rates 
of duty provided in the recent Budget. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics, Department, on the 


base 1926-1930—1,000, was 1,357 for March, as 
compared with 1,352 for February. All groups 
were slightly higher or unchanged from the 
February level, except for a slight decline in 
vegetable foods. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1926-1980—1,000, was 1,078 for 
March, as compared with 1,080 for February. 
The decline was due to lower prices for vege- 
table foods. 


United States ° 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926100, 
was 98-8 for May, an increase of 0-1 per cent 
for the month. For this period, increases were 
recorded in seven groups, declines in three, 
but in no group did the change amount to as 
much as one half of one per cent. 


Cost or Livine—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935-1939 
=100, was 116-0 at May 15, an advance of 0°8 
per cent for the month, due principally to 
an increase of 1-7 per cent in food prices. 

A special survey was made June 2 “to ascer- 
tain the immediate effect of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, which became 
applicable in retail trade on May 18. The 
order provided that prices of most of the 
goods purchased by moderate income families 
be reduced to the highest level that prevailed 
in March.” This survey showed that the index 
number at June 2, was 115-9 a decline of 0-1 
per cent from the May 15 level. “This is 
the first time that the index of the cost of 
living has shown any decrease since November, 
1940.” 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


British Columbia Appeal Court Upholds 
Grant of Mandamus to Enforce Pay- 
ment of Old-Age Pension 


GAY cut Chief Justice McDonald dissenting, 
the British Columbia Court of Appeal on 
April 14 upheld a decision of Mr. Justice 
Manson in British Columbia Supreme Court 
granting a mandamus to compel the payment 
of a pension pursuant to the Dominion and 
British Columbia Old Age Pensions Acts 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, p. 378). The 
respondent’s pension had been stopped by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, which 
administers the Act, on the ground that he had 
made a transfer of property contrary to 
Regulation 23 under the Dominion Act. The 
lower court held that the transfer had been 
made in discharge of a legal debt and was 
therefore not “voluntary” as Regulation 23 
specifies. Moreover, a writ of mandamus was 
proper since the Board was not a general agent 
of the Crown but an agent of the legislature 
set up for a definite purpose, and the funds it 
was disbursing, though public funds, were 
specifically allocated for the purpose. 

The majority, through Mr. Justice O’Hallo- 
ran, upheld the lower court decision that a 
transfer of property in discharge of a bona fide 
debt is not voluntary. It was held, moreover, 
that in the present case the transfer would not 
have needed the Board’s approval even if it 
had been voluntary. If Regulation 23 is not 
to be inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, it must be interpreted as requiring the 
Board’s approval for a transfer only when the 
income value of the property affects the 
‘retention of the pension. Since the income 
value of the property concerned was much less 
than the amount which may be held in 
conjunction with the maximum pension, the 
respondent’s right to the full pension was not 
affected by his surrender of title. The fact 
that the Board had stopped the pension 
entirely instead of reducing it showed that 
its reason was not that the transfer was 
“voluntary” but that it was under the impres- 
sion that all transfers were prohibited. 


The Board had, moreover, rendered itself 
subject to mandamus since it has refused the 
performance of an express duty. Chief Justice 
McDonald held that mandamus lies only where 
there is no other remedy, but the majority 
disagreed with this interpretation. The writ 
of mandamus, it was held, was brought into 
being to remedy defects in the administration 
of justice, and though the granting of it is 
discretionary if there is a convenient alter- 
native remedy, the fundamental consideration 
is the speedy and efficacious administration of 
justice. 


Claims of the appellant Board that public 
funds cannot be reached by mandamus and 
that the Board is a servant of the Crown were 
rejected. The question of “reaching public 
funds” by mandamus did not properly arise, 
since the money had been appropriated and 
was available, and the difficulty arose merely 
because the Board refused to apply it as the 
statutes imperatively required it to do. At 
the same time, the Court was not attempting 
to command the Crown, but on the contrary, 
was acting to compel the servants of the 
Crown to obey the Crown’s commands. 
Rex ex rel Lee v. Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, (1942) 2 Western Weekly Reports 129. 


Quebec Appeal Court Upholds Conviction 
under Section 502A of Criminal Code 


for Dismissal of Union Members 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench on 
June 27 dismissed the appeal of Society Brand 
Clothes, Limited, against a decision of Mr. 
Justice Archambault, acting as Magistrate, 
whereby the company was convicted on March 
27 of violating Section 502A of the Criminal 
Code and fined $300 including costs. The 
prosecution of the Company and four of its 
officers followed the dismissal of six workers 
who had become members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. The charges 
against the four officers were dismissed and 
the Company held responsible for the offence. 


Section 502A of the Criminal Code, which 
was enacted in 1939, declares 


“suilty of an offence punishable on indictment 
or on summary conviction before two justices, 


and liable on conviction, if an individual, to a 
fine not exceeding $100 or to three months’ 


imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
and if a company or corporation, to a fine not 
ecexeding $1,000” 

any employer or his agent who “ wrongfully 
and without lawful authority” refuses to 
employ or dismisses from his employment any 
person for the sole reason that such person 
is a member of a lawful trade union or of a 
lawful association or combination of workmen 
or who seeks by threat of dismissal or by dis- 
missal to compel workmen to abstain from 
belonging to a lawful trade union. 


The principal grounds of appeal were: 


(1) That the offences created by S. 502A are 
not indictable offences, that is criminal offences, 
but merely simple offences (infractions) and 
consequently the trial and conviction under 
Part XVI of the Criminal Code was bad; and 

(2) That the trial Judge was wrong in 
interpreting the words “sole reason” in the 
section as meaning the “principal reason,” 
“determining cause” or “ causa causans.” 
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Regarding the first ground of appeal, it was 
pointed out by the Court that numerous 
sections of the Code provide for the trial of 
an indictable offence by summary proceedings 
and that nowhere in the Code is there any 
provision. for the trial of a simple offence or 
infraction by indictment. If an offence may 
be prosecuted on indictment, it is an indict- 
able offence and “does not lose that character 
because it is also punishable on summary 
conviction.” (Barclay, J.) 


As to the second ground of appeal, relating 
to the meaning to be given to the word 
“sole”, Mr. Justice Bond expressed his opinion 
thus: 


“the learned Magistrate was right in holding 
as he did that the determining cause is to be 
looked at. It is true in the present case that 
a number of other causes are set out by the 
Appellant which might have determined the 
Appellant to dismiss these employees: such as 
for example, insubordination, inefficiency, 
wasting time. But the striking fact emerges 
that none of these grounds were acted upon 
until after the employee had joined the Union. 
That was the proximate cause or causa causans, 
or sole cause, for the prior conditions were 
potential and remained such until the efficient 
or determining cause arose and was given 
effect... 


“To hold that the mere co-existence of other 
potential causes which had not been acted upon 
or become effective to bring about a dismissal, 
precludes the Article from being applicable, 
would be a strange construction. It would for 
all practicable purposes render it nugatory, 
and moreover, would fail to give effect to the 
provisions of the Interpretation Act, R.S.C. 
1927, Ch. 1, Section 15,” 


that every Act shall be deemed remedial and 
“shall accordingly receive such fair, large and 
liberal construction and interpretation as will 
best ensure the attainment of the object of the 
Act and of such provision or enactment, 


according to its true intent, meaning and 
spirit.” 


In Mr. Justice Bond’s words, 


“The effect of Article 502A could always be 
thwarted by invoking some minor dereliction 
as a concomitant cause depriving the Article 
of any effect.” 


Mr. Justice Barclay was of the same opinion: 


“Tf the proof establishes that the real reason 
for the dismissal of an employee, or the refusal 
to employ him, is the fact that he belongs to a 
union, then such action is wrongful and without 
lawful authority, although an attempt be made 
to show that there also existed several other 
possible reasons. 


“Tf the fact that an employee belonged to a 
union is the real reason for his dismissal, it is 
not one of several reasons but the only real 
reason for the dismissal.” 


The right of the workers to freedom of 
association is now recognized by all, said Mr. 
Justice Francceur. Questions of contracts, 
wages, etc., are within provincial jurisdiction 


but if any one seeks by the means described 
in Section 502A, to prevent a workman being 
employed, his conduct is criminal and as such 
a matter for the Dominion Parliament. Mr. 
Justice Francceur stated that whether their 
union membership was the “sole reason” for 
the dismissal of the men depended on the 
evidence and the statement of the trial Judge 
as to the facts should be accepted. The 
evidence showed that the six workmen had 
been dismissed some days after they joined 
the union and that three of them had been 
told that the only reason for their dismissal 
was their membership in the union. They 
were competent workmen and had given satis- 
faction for several years. He agreed with Mr. 
Justice Archambault in holding that the court 
must interpret the words, “sole reason” so as 
to ensure that the purpose of the legislation 
is realized and that the words as used in 
this section mean the determining cause. 
Society Brand Clothes Limited v. the King, 
Quebec Court of King’s Bench (Appeal Side), 
June 27, 1942. 


Quebec Appeal Court Modifies Injunction 
Restraining Union’s Activities During 


Strike 


By a judgment delivered on June 26, 1942, 
the Quebec Court of King’s Bench modified 
an injunction granted by the Montreal 
Superior Court on December 31, 1938 re- 
straining officials and members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union from 
interfering with the business of the Ideal 
Dress Company. 

The proceedings arose out of a strike called 
by the union on November 25, 1937, to pro- 
test the alleged dismissal of certain employees 
for union activities and the refusal of the 
Company to negotiate a collective agreement 
with the union. During the strike the Com- 
pany’s premises were picketed and on Decem- 
ber 11, 1937 it obtained an interim ex parte 
injunction which was renewed from time to 
time, and which on January 4 the Court ruled 
was not intended to prevent all picketing. 


On December 31, 1938 an interlocutory in- 
junction was granted in favour of the Com- 
pany on the ground that the latter would 
suffer a greater inconvenience if the injunction 
were not issued and if the case was later 
decided in its favour then the union would 
suffer if the injunction were wrongly issued. 
(LaBour GAZETTE, 1939, p. 236). 


Permission to appeal was given to the union 
on January 3, 1939 but the case was delayed 
by the death of one of the official steno- 
graphers before his notes were transcribed so 
that much of the evidence had to be reheard 
in the lower court. When the appeal was 
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finally heard in 1942 the strike had long since 
ceased, but in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Barclay “mere lapse of time should not be 
considered a cure for any ill which may have 
originally existed.” Mr. Justice McDougall, 
on the other hand, was inclined to dismiss 
the appeal on the ground that “the strike has 
long since been settled and the necessity for 
any interlocutory injunction order is ex- 
hausted.” He added that “Courts are not 
called upon to give opinions but to render 
judgments.” However, he later decided that 
his objections were not of sufficient weight to 
justify a formal dissent from the opinions 
of the other members of the Court who all 
agreed completely with Mr. Justice Barclay’s 
judgment. 
The injunction granted by the 
Bore prohibited 
“any interference with the respondents’ busi- 
ness, watching or besetting in any way, all 
picketing, all inducing or soliciting of the re- 
spondents’ employees to leave the respondents 
...and all organization in any manner what- 
soever, directly or indirectly, to commit any 
of these acts.” 


Superior 


Mr. Justice Barclay in delivering judgment 
declared that since the evidence failed to 
establish which side started the disturbances 
which occurred during the strike, there was 


nothing to justify such a comprehensive in-- 


junction which had the effect of “paralysing 
completely all possible acts of the appellants, 
legal or illegal.” He went on to say— 


“under our law as it at present stands.. 
employees have the right to strike which con- 
stitutes per se an interference with the re- 
spondents’ business; they have the right 
peaceably to counsel and urge other workers 
to go on strike or to join a union; they may 
watch and beset for the purpose of obtaining 
information; peaceful picketing is not prohi- 
bited so long as it does not constitute a 
common-law nuisance; and organizing on the 
part of workmen to accomplish legal ends.... 
is encouraged by our most recent Provincial 
law. There was no valid reason given for 
denying to the appellants these rights and, 
in order to protect the respondents it was 
not necessary to deny them.” 

The Court held, moreover, that in examining 
an application for an injunction of this nature, 
a Court should consider first whether 

“the injunction was a first step in the 

prosecution of a scheme to beat the strike 

and maintain an open shop, or was really 


necessary to protect the respondents’ prop- 
erty.’ 


The fact that a strike-breaking fund had 
been collected from the members of an em- 
ployers’ association before the strike had a 
bearing on this question. Secondly, an appli- 
cant seeking protection of this sort from the 
civil courts “must show that his conduct is fair 
and honest and free from any taint of fraud 
or illegality.” The fact that the Company called 
two ex-convicts as witnesses to prove that 
violence had been committed and the further 
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fact that the evidence failed to establish which 
side started the violence prejudiced the Com- 
pany’s position in this respect. 

In the opinion of Justice Barclay “an in- 
junction should be the last not the first 
remedy” for industrial disturbances. He went 
on to say: 

“Collective bargaining, the existence of trade 
unions and the right to strike as a means of 
obtaining demands are now all recognized 
by our law....By far the greatest remedy for 
non-observance of the law is the calling of a 
strike. The right to strike, being an ex- 
ceptional right, must of course be exercised 
within strict limits, but the calling of any 
strike is bound to create bad feeling and to 
give rise to some disorder; no union, how- 
ever perfect, should be held responsible for 
all cases of disorder nor be enjoined as soon 
as any disorder occurs.” 

The modified injunction granted by the 
Court stipulated that the appellants be re- 
strained from causing a nuisance near the 
respondents’ premises, and in particular from 
conduct likely to attract groups of persons 
to the premises or to deter persons from 
approaching, viewing or entering the place of 
business. The appellants were also forbidden 
to molest or intimidate the respondents’ em- 
ployees or applicants for employment, and to 
watch or beset the respondents’ premises to 
compel them to do anything they are not 
obliged to do, or to refrain from doing any- 
thing they are at liberty to do. Subject to the 
foregoing, the right of the appellants to attend 
in reasonable numbers to give or secure infor- 
mation was upheld. The appeal was granted 
with costs. Shane et al and Lupovitch et al, 
Quebec Court of King’s Bench, June 26, 1942. 


Action for Workmen’s Compensation under 
Saskatchewan Law not Barred to Rail- 
way Workers Resident in Alberta. 


An interesting case concerning workmen’s 
compensation for railway employees, who 
were residents of Alberta, came before the 
District Court at Swift Current in Saskatche- 
wan. In these two provinces, statutes enacted 
in 1908 and 1911, respectively, continued to 
apply to men in train and engine service after 
the enactment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act setting up a provincial Accident Fund. 
In Alberta the earlier statute no longer covers 
railway employees. Compensation is payable 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
the workman has no right of action against his 
employer. But in Saskatchewan, certain classes 
of railway workers may bring actions for 
damages in the Courts in accordance with the 
earlier Act. 

On June 2, Judge W. O. Smythe dismissed, 
with costs, motions by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company that actions for damages 
by three of its employees be barred. The 
plaintiffs, who resided in Alberta, were 
employed by the Company on work that was 
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performed partly in that province and partly 


_In Saskatchewan and were injured in accidents 


in the latter province. The Company had 
reported the accidents to the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. The Court 
pointed out that this step might have been 
taken because the plaintiffs lived in Alberta or 
because the compensation appeared to be 
higher under the Saskatchewan Act. The three 
plaintiffs issued writs in the District Court at 
Swift Current, thereby electing to take 
advantage of the provisions of the Saskatche- 
wan Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1911. 

After the writs were served, the Company 
applied to the Alberta Board for a hearing on 
the question whether Desharnais, one of the 
plaintiffs, was at the time of the accident a 
workman within the meaning of the Act and 
entitled to compensation, and settling the 
amount of such compensation. The Company 
also obtained astay of the Saskatchewan 
proceedings pending the hearing before the 
Alberta Board. The plaintiffs did not appear 
at the hearing and were not represented. The 
Alberta Board found that the accident came 
within the provisions of the Alberta Act and 
that the employee was entitled to compensa- 
tion. 

The Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1911, dealing with accidents 
occurring in Saskatchewan gives the injured 
party the right to elect between action under 
the Act or action at common law and the 
Court found that he could not be deprived of 
this right by a statute of Alberta when the 
accident occurred in Saskatchewan. Judge 
Smythe stated: 


“It is contended by the Company defendant 
that as the plaintiffs are residents of Alberta 
they are bound by the laws of Alberta, and that 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act reads 
into their contracts that they shall have remedy 
only under the said Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Our Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, however makes any contract whereby 
a workman relinquishes any right to compen- 
sation from an employer for personal injury, 
arising out of and in the course of his employ- 
ment, for the purposes of this Act, void and of 
no effect. If the workman cannot directly 
relinquish his rights he cannot do so indirectly, 
through an Act of the Alberta Legislature or 
otherwise.” 


The Court held that the plaintiffs clearly had 
the right of action, and no foreign legislation 
could deprive the Saskatchewan Court of its 
jurisdiction, much less could a foreign Govern- 
ment Board do so. 

Under the Saskatchewan Act, no option was 
given to the defendant Company and it could 
not, by electing its own tribunal and taking the 
initiative, which properly belonged to the 
plaintiffs, deprive them of their right of action 
in the Saskatchewan Court. 

A further claim of the Company that the 
actions of two of the plaintiffs were barred on 


the ground that they were not issued within 
six months was held to be not well founded. 
Desharnais v. C.P.R., Shaw v. C.P.R., Harrison 
v. C.P.R. (1942) 2 Western Weekly Reports 
Si. 


Maintenance Men in Buildings Leased to 
Firms in Inter-State Commerce Subject 
to U.S. Fair Labour Standards Act 


On June 1, the United States Supreme Court 
upheld decisions of Circuit Courts of Appeals 
in two cases in which workers engaged in 
the maintenance of loft buildings leased to 
firms manufacturing clothing for inter-state 
commerce were held to be subject to the Fair 
Labour Standards Act. The workmen con- 
cerned were firemen, electricians, elevator 
operators, watchmen and porters and the suits 
were initially brought by the Administritors 
who sought to enjoin the petitioners from 
paying wages lower than those fixed by the 
Act. The Court divided eight to one. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in delivering the 
opinion, pointed out that the Act orovides 
that an employer must pay prescribed minimum 
wages “to each of his employees who is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce,” and that “an employee 
shall be deemed to have been engaged 
in the production of goods if such em- 
ployee was employed...... in any process 
or occupation necessary to the production 
thereof”. The petitioners asserted that 
they themselves are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce since the building industry of 


‘which they are a part is purely local in na- 


ture, but this argument was rejected on the 
ground that “the provisions of the Act ex- 
pressly make its application dependent upon 
the character of the employees’ activities.” 
They also submitted that the workers must 
participate in the physical process of making 
the goods before they can be regarded as 
engaged in their production, but it was held 
that this reasoning conflicts with the clause 
which provides that all workers are covered 
who are engaged “in any process or occupation 
necessary to the production”. The work of the 
employees in the present cases “had such a 
close and immediate tie with the process of 
production for commerce, and was therefore 
so much an essential part of it, that the 
employees are to be regarded as engaged in 
an occupation ‘necessary to the production’ ”. 
A final argument of the petitioners that their 
buildings were “service establishments” and 
thus were specifically exempted from the Act 
was rejected since “selling space in a loft build- 
ing is not the equivalent of selling services to 
consumers”. Kirschbaum v. Walling, etc.; 
Arsenal Building Corporation et al v. Same, 
Wage and Hour Reporter, Vol. 5, No. 23, p. 
442. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


RUS ERTAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June continued to show 
important expansion, according to data tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 13,069 firms, each employing a minimum 
of 15 persons, the returns being representative 
of all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. The 
reporting firms had 1,718,329 employees at 
June 1, as compared with 1,674,763 in the 
preceding month; this gain of 2:6 per cent 
was not equal to the average increase recorded 
from May 1 to June 1 in the period, 1921- 
1941. The unadjusted index rose from 167-4 
at May 1, 1942, to 171-7 at the beginning of 
June, being then much higher than that. of 
152-9 at June 1, 1941. Since the additions 
to the reported working forces were smaller 
than usual for the time of year, the seasonally- 
corrected index, also at 171-7 at the date 
under review, showed a decline, falling from 
173-7 in the preceding month. Improvement 
was reported in each of the provinces and in 
the major industrial groups at the beginning 
of June, 1942; the distribution of the in- 
creases among the various industries, how- 
ever, differed from that ordinarily indicated. 


The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record are as follows: 1942, 171-7; 1941, 
152-9; 1940, 120:9; 1939, 113-1; 1938, 111-9; 
1937, 114:3 and 1936, 102-0. 


The upward movement in payrolls con- 
tinued at June 1, although the increase was 
smaller than those recently reported; this was 
partly due to the observance of the Victoria 
Day holiday, which falling in the last week 
in May, in many cases affected the earnings 
disbursed at June 1. The co-operating firms 
in the manufacturing, logging, mining com- 
munications, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade divisions reported the pay- 
ment of $48,526,791 at the date under review 
to their 1,718,329 employees; at May 1, these 
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establishments had employed 1,674,763 per- 
sons, whose earnings in the week preceding 
had aggregated $47,888,745. The per capita 
average declined from $28.59 at May 1, to 
$28.24 at the beginning of June. The reduc- 
tion in the latter, though partly due to a 
loss of earnings over the holiday, was also 
seasonal in character, considerable numbers of 
persons being taken on in the industries norm- 
ally expanding in the early summer, in which 
the rates of pay are generally below the 
average; in any case, those newly added to 
the staffs are ordinarily paid at the lower 
rates. Including those in financial institu- 
tions, the persons in recorded employment at 
June 1 numbered 1,781,719, whose earnings 
for services rendered in the week preceding 
aggregated $50,440,521. This was an average 
of $28.31 per worker, a decline of 34 cents as 
compared with the weekly average earnings 
distributed by the same employers at May 1, 
1942. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of July, 1942, the percentage of 
unemployment among trade union members 
stood at 2-5 in contrast with percentages of 
2°4 at June 1 and 4:1 at the beginning of July, 
1941. The percentage for July was based on 
returns compiled from 2,231 local labour 
organizations with a combined membership 
of 356,782. 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.—Reports received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices during the month of 
June, 1942, showed a gain over May, but a 
decline from the corresponding month a year 
ago, the main improvement in placements 
under the first comparison being in manufac- 
turing and construction, and the largest losses 
under the second, in services, logging and 
agriculture. Vacancies for June, 1942, num- 
bered 65,166, applications 130,689 and place- 
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ments in regular and casual employment 
39,981. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 117-9 at the beginning of July as com- 
pared with 116-7 for June; 115-5 for October, 
1941; 105-6 for July, 1940; and 100-8 for 
August, 1939. The advance at the beginning 
of July was due mainly to increases in the 
food group chiefly in the prices of potatoes, 
meats and eggs. At the beginning of July 
the index was 17 per cent higher than August, 
1939, the last pre-war month, as compared 
with an increase of 34:3 per cent between 
July, 1914, and June, 1917, the equal period 
during the last war. The increase between 
October, 1941, and July, 1942, was 2:4 points. 
In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number on the base of 1926 
as 100 was 96-1 for July as compared with 
95:8 for June, 91-1 for July, 1941; 82-6 for 
July, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939. The 
increase between August, 1939, and July, 1942, 
was 32:9 per cent and between July, 1914, and 
June, 1917 was 84-3 per cent. 





Business Statistics.—The table on page 879 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business which re- 
flects activity in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods was somewhat higher for June 
than for the preceding month but was 2°5 
per cent lower than for June, 1941. The 
average for the first six months of 1942 how- 
ever was about five per cent higher than for 
the similar period during 1941. The index of 
production of consumers’ goods was at the 
lowest point recorded since February, 1941, 
while the index of production of producers’ 
goods continued upward. Of the principal 


groups of activity represented in the general . 


index, the production of electric power in 
June was fractionally higher than in May and 
about 19 per cent higher than in June, 1941; 
mineral production was somewhat lower in 
both comparisons while manufacturing pro- 
duction and the distribution of goods were 
both in somewhat smaller volume in June than 
in May but were higher than in June, 1941. 


The index of employment continued upward 
in June being 2-5 per cent higher than in 
May, 12 per cent higher than in June, 1941, 
and 43-6 per cent higher than at the outbreak 
of war. The movement of workers into manu- 
facturing industries as a result of war de- 
mands continued and the index for this group 
showed a much greater advance, 78-6 per 
cent since September, 1939, than that of any 
other class. 
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Cumulative figures for the first six months 
of 1942 show manufacturing production to be 
about 9 per cent greater than for the similar 
period in 1941. Production of factory cheese 
was 66 per cent greater in this comparison 
while creamery butter production declined 6 
per cent. Other increases were 21-7 per cent 
in cigarette releases, 7-9 per cent in output of 
boots and shoes, 35-8 per cent in the produc- 
tion of steel ingots, 55-8 per cent in the pro- 
duction of pig iron, 6:2 per cent in the 
production of flour. Production of coal was 
12-6 per cent greater while the receipts of gold 
at the mint were 6-6 per cent lower. For the 
construction industry contracts awarded were 
down 37:4 per cent for the six month period 
and building permits 23:6 per cent. Electric 
power production increased 18-3 per cent, car- 
loadings 9-4 per cent, and retail sales 17-4 per 
cent. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for July, 1942, 
was 73, involving 22,672 workers and causing 
time loss of 54,402 man working days, as 
compared with 54 disputes during June in- 
volving 16,069 workers with time loss of 
41,232 days. Many of the disputes in July 
involved comparatively small numbers of 
workers for short periods but the more im- 
portant were strikes of munitions factory 
workers at Cherrier, P.Q., welders, machinists 
and blacksmiths in shipyards in Vancouver, 
B.C., wood factory workers at Lachute Mills, 
P.Q., tobacco workers at Montreal, P.Q., paper 
products and cable workers at St. Johns, P.Q., 
distillery workers at Montreal, P.Q., and pulp 
and paper makers at Fort Frances, Ont. 


In June the more important disputes involved 
shoe factory workers at Quebec, P.Q., welders, 
machinists and blacksmiths in shipyards in 
Vancouver, B.C., distillery workers at Mont- 
real, P.Q., steel and steel products workers at 
Trenton, N.S., meat packers at Kitchener, 
Ont., and paper makers at Mont Rolland and 
St. Jerome, P.Q. 

During July, 1941, there were 29 disputes in- 
volving 22,170 workers with time loss of 
48,859 days, and the principal disputes in- 
volved aluminum plant workers and construc- 
tion workers at Arvida, P.Q., coal miners in 
Nova Scotia, gold miners at Dawson in Yukon 
Territory, steel car plant workers at Hamilton, 
Ont., and cotton factory workers at.Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Of the 73 disputes during July of this year 
67 were terminated, 13 in favour of workers, 
nine in favour of employer, nine were parti- 
ally successful, one was a compromise settle- 
ment, while 385 were indefinite in result. Six 
disputes, involving 1,314 workers, were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 
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Ten applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of July and one 


board was established. Seven boards sub- 
mitted their reports. Seven disputes were 
referred to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioners for investigation and four reports 
were received from Commissioners during the 


month. Two board applications were rejected. 
One strike vote was ordered by the Minister 
of Labour, in accordance with the provisions 
of P.C. 7307, as amended. Five disputes were 
recorded as settled. 


Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 


ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act will be found in the section 


beginning on page 883. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 















































1942 1941 
July June May July June May 
Employment Index............ Mode eee oe 171-7 167-4 157-4 152-9 145-5 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
union members)............... 3 2-5 9-4 3°3 4-1 4-6 5:5 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ () 96-1 95-8 95-2 91-1 90-6 88-8 
Cost of living index............. @ 117-9 116-7 116-1 111-9 110-5 109-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index... .(?)|.............. 154-3 159-4 122-5 133-9 142-9 
Retail sales adjusted index... (8) (2)}.....00....... 150-7 149-1 135-0 134-3 134-5 
Wholesale sales.................. 2) lhe asda Dap nbit « 166-8 158-7 147-1 140-6 148-6 
Common stocks index........... (2) 161-4 “8 62-0 67-5 64-0 63-9 
Preferred stocks index...........(2) 95-7 +5 95-4 98-5 96-8 96-3 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... (2) T99-0 8 99-5 101-5 101-9 101-1 
Physical Volume of Business 
UGOX a eT CREASY Orie ae 133-7 131-8 138-0 137-1 134-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... Gig hele letters) 142-3 139-0 149-2 150-4 144-7 
Mineral production........... ZN kes ont orient 124-5 132-0 146-3 125-6 140-8 
Manufacturing....2.......... Key W ARO EOS 144-3 144-8 153-6 143-5 143-4 
CC ORSEFUCLIOR th eS on prc Seth (Ne pe Aer ernie 159-6 97-5 130-7 286-8 178-5 
Electric power............... (2) Brea: re 146-6 146-1 130-8 123-3 129-1 
DISTRIBUTION (17)... Maan COOMA ed! 118-4 119-0 117-6 112-9 114-9 
Trade employment.......... (CA) ee ee eS Ore elie eee > On 117-6 121-2 121-8 121-6 
Carlondinvse ete CA) entangle or 141-4 142-3 139-6 133-9 138-6 
Propucers’ Goops............ CC) SO, DS, 166-7 153-5 160-5 159-9 152-7 
ONSUMERS’ Goops........... 2) eed Bis SA ee ee 101-8 110-5 118-0 114-8 115-9 
Bank debits to individual é 
RECOUNTS ELE, WAAL Tae Sure. eure wal 3, 767,042,291] 3,790, 963,595] 3,241,706, 647] 4,240, 629,935) 3,265,871,770 
Bank notes in circulation. . (3) Sey | ben. a Be ee 507, 066, 232 488, 500, 829 391,966, 782 384, 219,083 361, 822,103 
Der deposits i eaves...) SL a 1,598, 136,326] 1,555,675, 615] 1,488, 737,875] 1,466,936,129) 1,695,182, 121 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.. $ |.............. 1,049, 170,065) 1,115,096, 158} 1,177,480,527| 1,191,085,437] 1,031, 765,466 
BCn acai freight 
ar loadings, revenue freig 
GEILTEIS AORN ACB DORR ERAS ALS Oem 264, 564 266,384 261,392 202,027 255, 867 245,526 
Canadian National Railways, 
LOVENUCSM emcee ola ee 33,133,000 31,789,000) . 29,687,000 25, 655, 000 25, 642,000 26, 721,000 
Operating expenses.o. me. fSi.aew.. at eee... 19, 369, 848 18,179, 223 16,373,067 16,452, 831 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings............ $ 21,926,000 21,244, 666 Ole bo 2 Ono 19,359,000 18,496, 265 19,276, 671 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 17,070,301 17 288,515 16, 164,034 14,427, 966 15,094, 852 
Steam railways, freight in 
Peas ciloa tat 2 epee : Fon) SOD TING ep is CEE AAT Ge Lh 2 eee eee 4,891, 261,000) 4,256, 647,000] 4,380,510,000| 4,386, 613,000 
MMLIS DELCO ae er) oS hs wee eet tn cy le, al 8, 556, 122 12,904,437 11, 668,324 17, 099, 935 
Contracts awarded....... (10) $ 32,093, 400 46,756, 200 23,895,000} * 31,954,800 85, 747, 500 40,875, 600 
Mineral production— 
Pig ais CSE Sete ae CONS| tor ay ce toe ee 167,961 171,386 102,005 125,790 113, 624 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons|VSsh) Gels 254,163 272,247 197,316 209, 622 206,110 
Perro-alloys. dé ison . vival tonsih.ad. . sernges 14, 664 19,428 17,599 16,463 15, 117 
GiGi ta) > a yeaa ie Seg a: GUNCCS en eelae eae 425,067 425,160 456, 650 453 , 987 449, 185 
Worle ia & i eaeed eG PRY TE CONS! E>, FAM etd BE 1,367,563 1,299, 694 1,186, 694 1,179,576 1,222,976 
Timber scaled in British 
Woltnaiayss 4 hose as. | OG Hit A ty ee 298,037,401 338, 253, 210 244,098, 271 355, 229,396 375,378, 644 
Flour production.............. Ib bIsVhiae 4d EL) oso, Lie 1,481,449 2,116, 896 2,117,976 2,121,397 
ee production......... DAIESs) | eek. Le trees: 2,891, 123 2,816,452 2,883, 741 2eiSlea2o 2, 843, 157 
utput of central electric sta- 
fais Aaa ea AI ad Ae Swal en's Sass See 3,043, 200,000} 3,174, 764,000) 2,661,145,;000} 2,560,060,000} 2,805,394, 000 
en UENC ANGE 1... xy dds Dsl h Sen| raed k. « Vek Dake 43,357, 000 43,086, 000 32,199,000 33,319, 000 35, 670, 000 
Newsprint production.......... LOUS| ex htt ann se 242,760 2017831 293 , 480 273,700 284,770 
Mieomobile prod }} cars, tracks, ete! 0.04 2.028670, Mie. Olea Abe eee, 24, 654 25, 753 26, 585 








* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


} Week ended July 30, 1942. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 
(8) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 


*) Figures for four weeks ended August 1, 1942, and corresponding previous period. 


(1) MacLean’s Building Review. 
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Of the 226 cases in which 
Findings and _ Directions 
were delivered by the 
National War Labour Board 
to July 31, 1942, 117 had to 
do with wage increases, 27 with cost-of-living 
bonuses and 82 were miscellaneous. Of the 
wage cases, 111 were granted in full or in 
part and 6 were refused. Of the cost-of-living 
bonus cases 26 were granted and one was 
refused. Of the miscellaneous cases 72 were 
granted and 10 were refused. 


Decisions of 
National War 
Labour Board 


Applications received, November 15, 1941, 


Haas BSE gga h leans A 1? aentae nermtettien ok nttcareny van , ol4 
Decisiong' WP engine io) aise oe Stake eele os « 53 
Closed as Not Requiring a Decision 27 
Sent to Regional Boards.......... 8 
Applications dealt with..........; 226 
— 314 
Received from: 
im ploviensiwty, ols yVe eRe, oe cmmemn od. 157 
WUD DILOVEOR. a tie. 8s kn ane ls, « AALlainrmte 37 
Font hy. CN se ob aN i ee, 32 
226 
Granted/in Mull or an part...) Se... 209 
TRGIUISEG\-, Meu ca cae oss amtahae sk Alvan GRRE ere p08 17, 
226 


Case Statistics or NATIONAL AND REGIONAL 
War Lasour Boarps To Jury 31, 1942 


Cases Cases Cases 

Open Closed Pending 
National Board ..... 314 261 53 
Prince Edward Island 39 of 2 
Nova Scotigi: scu-.... 270 266 4 
New Brunswick ..... 210 197 1s 
Quepect’.\isea are fe 1,676 1,632 44, 
GE (6 Pens Ae age On ee 2,754 2,734 20 
. Saskatchewan ....... 645 621 24 
PGCE ba.” | RAO en he Sy 538 496 42 
Manitoba '. Oe. 0k pete 654 634 20 
British Columbia 1,090 1,072 18 
8,190 7,950 240 


An article, including the General Order of 
the National War Labour Board concerning 
the adjustment in cost-of-living bonuses, ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


The Department of Pen- 


Canadian sions and National Health 
Nutrition has issued a pamphlet en- 
Program titled “The Canadian Nutri- 


tion Program” outlining the 
measures to be adopted in carrying out the 
work of the Nutrition Services branch estab- 
lished in November, 1941, as reported in the 
Lasour Gazette for May, 1942, p. 573. The 


program was approved at the meeting of the 
Canadian Council on Nutrition on June 5, 
1942, which was established in 1938 (LaBour 
GaAzeETTE, July, 1939, p. 652) and includes the 
following: 

The inspection and supervision of food facili- 
ties in war industries, carried out by arrange- 
ment with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply and under Order in Council P.C. 1550, 
March 2, 1942. 

The establishment of provincial and local 
committees in co-operation with the provin- 
cial Departments of Health and local Medical 
Officers of Health to form study groups and 
furnish information on the most nutritious 
foods, the efficiency of food expenditure, etc. 

Educational methods: the furnishing of in- 
formation for school children, the placing of 
posters in stores, public eating places, display 
of books on nutrition in libraries, co-operating 
with the Red Cross Society, the Health League 
of Canada, Women’s Institutes, Local Coun- 
cils of Women, etc., which have been doing 
valuable work on nutrition. 

Research in specific relation to human 
dietaries, and the making of urban and rural 
surveys of the foods actually consumed in 
sample households and the health of the mem- 
bers of these households. 

The promotion of the employment of paid 
nutritionists and dietitians. 

Pamphlets and booklets on nutrition may 
be obtained on application to Nutrition Ser- 
vices, Department of Pensions and National 
Health. 

The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in May, 1942, 
presented to Parliament a 
memorandum on _ family 
allowances. The memo- 
randum was prepared in accordance with a 
promise made by the Chancellor to a depu- 
tation of Members of Parliament that he him- 
self would investigate the question. 

No conclusions are reached either for or 
against family allowances or in favour of any 
particular type of scheme, the purpose of the 
memorandum being merely to consider the 
administrative and other aspects of various 
schemes which have been proposed. The argu- 
ments for and against family allowances are 
noted without discussion. The Chancellor 
then proceeds to analyse various types of 
schemes and the memorandum concludes with 
an estimate of the cost of the schemes on the 
basis of three alternative assumptions as to 
eligibility for allowances. 

There are two main types of family allow- 
ance schemes: contributory and non-contribu- 
tory. In regard to a non-contributory scheme, 
it is considered desirable to confine it to 
persons of limited means, and four methods 


Family 
Allowances in 
Great Britain 





: 
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of limitation are considered: (a) by a means 
test; (b) to parents compulsorily insured under 
the Contributory Pensions Scheme; (c) to 
parents with a child attending a public ele- 
mentary school; or (d) to parents whose in- 
come is too low for them to pay income tax 
and thus to receive relief in respect of their 
children in the income tax assessment. In 
regard to the contributory scheme two funda- 
mental questions are considered: (a) whether 
it should be compulsory or voluntary, and 
(b) what classes should be covered by it. 
There is also some discussion of the prob- 
lem of adjusting payments made under other 
schemes in respect of children, particularly: 
(a) contributory payments such as unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits; (b) compensation 
payments such as orphans’ pensions; and (c) 
need payments such as unemployment allow- 
ances. 
The President of the 
Youth Training Board of Education, Mr. 
and Welfare R. A. Butler, in introducing 
Program in the Education Estimates in 
Britain the House of Commons 
late in June announced the 
calling of a conference to review the whole 
system of industrial and commercial training 
including the apprenticeship system, and the 
formation of a National Youth Advisory Coun- 
cil to replace the National Youth Committee. 


The President’s statement to the House: 


was summarized by the London Times as 
follows: | 

Mr. Butler said that we must recognize 
. . . that up to at least 18 young people 
should be regarded as still falling within the 
purview of the education service. He hoped 
the step taken in setting up the Youth 
Advisory Council would be an advance along 
the road to a more integrated national service 
for youth. If we were to do what was right 
by the health and welfare of our young 
people, not only was continued supervision 
necessary, but we must secure recognition 
that in their first years in employment young 
people were treated as learners and not simply 
as earners. In the interests of the youth of 
this country as well as out of consideration 
for our future industrial, commercial and 
strategic welfare, the time had come to re- 
view our whole system of industrial and com- 
mercial training. 

As a first step in this plan representatives 
of employers, workers, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Board of Education for England 
and Wales and the Scottish Office of Educa- 
tion were called together “to consider the 
vital question of vocational training in rela- 
tion to employment and to build the bridge 
between education and industry which the 
nation must have.” 


The second innovation announced by Mr. 
Butler was the appointment of the National 
Youth Advisory Council to co-ordinate the 
groups concerned with the welfare of young 
persons between 14 and 18 years old. The 
Council consists of representatives of the Ser- 
vice of Youth program, the churches, the 
services, the juvenile courts, the educational 
authorities, and employers and trade unions 
concerned with the employment of young 
people. This council is “the first attempt to 
include in one body many types working 
among our youth—administrators, members 
of youth committees, and younger people en- 
gaged in this work, whether in voluntary or 
pre-service organizations.” 

The voluntary and pre-service organiza- 


tions have been greatly expanded since 
the war through the Service of ‘Youth 
program which is a wartime scheme 


designed to channel the energies of youth into 
some form of national service. It is sponsored 
by the Board of Education and administered 
locally by the education authorities assisted 
by youth committees. In some areas these 
committees have set up youth centres to pro- 
vide recreational and training facilities for 
out-of-school youth if the existing voluntary 
organizations did not seem adequate. The 
new Advisory Council will have general super- 
vision over the Service of Youth program. 


Eight Federal agencies 


Forty-eight on July 28 jointly issued a 


Hour Week statement of policy in re- 
Recommended gard to optimum hours 
For U.S. War of work in United States 
Plants war plants for the guidance 


of Government establish- 
ments and contractors. They recommended 
a 48-hour week made up of six eight-hour 
days, one day’s rest in seven, and a 30-minute 
meal period. They also stressed the value of 
holidays but suggested that these be spread 
over the whole year to avoid interference 
with production. The agencies signing the 
statement were the War, Navy, Commerce 
and Labour Departments, the Maritime Com- 
mission, Public Health Service, War Man- 
Power Commission, and War Production 
Board. 

The policy is designed to ensure the maxi- 
mum health and efficiency of the workers as 
well as to check the “pirating” of workers who 
are being enticed away from their jobs by 
offers of increased earnings for more overtime 
work. The recommendation is not intended 
to abolish the overtime pay requirements of 
the Fair Labour Standards Act or the Public 
Contracts Act for hours in excess of 40 a 
week nor to interfere with seven-day round- 
the-clock operation of war plants. 
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The agencies justified their policy in these 
words: 


When daily and weekly hours are too long, 
the rate of production tends, after a period, to 
decrease, and the extra hours add little or no 
additional output; the quality of work may 
deteriorate during the whole period of work, 
not only during the hours of overtime; absen- 
teeism rises sharply; the loss of time due to 
accidents and illnesses tends to _ increase. 
Effects upon the health and morale of the 
worker may be slow in appearing but are 
cumulative in nature. Irregular attendance 
disrupts the flow of production. 


These conclusions have been corroborated 
by several recent studies on hours of work such 
as the ones conducted by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Princeton University (LaBour 
Gazettrn, April, 1942, p. 390), the British In- 
dustrial Health Research Board (LaBour 


Gazette, May, 1942, p. 511) and the Detroit 


plant of the Ford Motor Company (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1942, p. 257). The 48-hour 
week has also been endorsed recently by 
President Roosevelt (Lasour Gazette, April, 
1942, p. 389) and early in the year by the 
US. Secretary of Labor. 


The twelfth session and 
First Wartime first war-time session of the 
Session of I.L.O. Joint Maritime Commis- 
Joint Maritime sion of the International 
Commission Labour Office was held in 
London on June 26 to 30 
(Lasour Gazerte, June, 1942, p. 659). The 
Commission consists of shipowners and sea- 
men from important maritime nations. At its 
recent conference it gave special attention to 
war-time problems. Of the resolutions it 
adopted four were of special interest to the 
Governments of the member states and have 
been transmitted to them by the Governing 
Body. 

The first of these resolutions urged the Gov- 
ernments to take steps wherever possible to 
ratify such International Labour Conven- 
tions relating to seamen as they have not 
already ratified. The second emphasized the 
importance of increasing safety provisions for 
seamen in war-time and set forth detailed 
recommendations regarding life-saving, fire- 
fighting and pumping equipment for use on 
sea-going ships. The third advocated the 
centralization under the Government of the 
administration and financing of welfare 
schemes for merchant seamen. Finally, it was 
urged that, in view of the admirable record of 
Chinese, Indian and African seamen in the 
war, the conditions of employment and gen- 
eral treatment of such seamen should not 
compare unfavourably with those of western 
seamen. 

Of the fifteen I.L.O. Conventions relating to 
seamen Canada has so far ratified only six, 
but there are a number of others with regard 
to which she has legislation putting them sub- 


stantially into effect. Many of the important 
recommendations of the Maritime Commis- 
sion regarding special safety appliances in 
war-time have already been put into effect in 
Canada by Orders issued by the Minister of 
Transport under authority of P.C. 3638, May 
4, 1942. These Orders are summarized else- 
where in this issue. Canada has also done 
much to meet the requirements of the Com- 
mission regarding welfare. A Director of 
Merchant Seamen who is responsible to the 
Minister of Transport was appointed on June 
5, 1941, and under his direction important 
steps have been taken to co-ordinate and 
improve welfare, manning and training facili- 
ties. (Lasour Gazette, June, 1942, p. 793.) 


As part of its current 
I.L.O. Preparing program of planning for 
Model Code of | the post-war reconstruction 
Safety period, the International 
Regulations Labour Office has begun to 
For Factories prepare an _ international 
model code of safety regu- 
lations for factories. Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
Acting Director of the I.L.O. explained that 
work on the code has been undertaken for two 
reasons. In the first place, the war had 
stimulated industrial development in a num- 
ber of extra-European countries, making it 
desirable that there should be approved inter- 
national safety standards which can be used 
as basis for new national safety regulations. 
Secondly, the I.L.O. considered it desirable 
that international health and safety standards 
be formulated before the rebuilding that must 
be undertaken in devastated Europe and 
Asia is begun. 

Preparation of the code was authorized at 
the last meeting of the I.L.0’s Governing 
Body late in 1941, and since then the project 
has been under study by I.L.O. experts here. 
The preliminary draft will be prepared by 
Swen Kjaer, former chief of the Industrial 
Accidents Division of the United States 
Department of Labor. When it is completed, 
this draft will be examined by the I.L.0’s 
permanent committee on accident prevention, 
which includes a number of world authorities 
on safety standards. 

As projected by the I.L.0., the code will 
not be limited to safety provisions for work 
in factories, but will deal with certain aspects 
of the construction of factory buildings, such 
as the installation and equipment of factories, 
and their lighting, heating and ventilation. 

“The Governing Body believes,” Mr. Phelan 
said, “that this factory code will constitute a 
valuable contribution from the I.L.O. to post- 
war reconstruction. I am confident that the 
code will be another milestone on the path to 
the attainment of that high level of interna- 
tional safety standards which the I.L.0. has 
sought since its formation.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


et ORES were received during the past 
month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

1. Between the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, and employees in its Tur- 
cot Works, Montreal, P.Q., members of Lodge 
712, International Association of Machinists; 


2. Between the McCord Radiator and Manu- 
facturing Company, Walkerville, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America; 


3. Between Gar Wood Industries of Can- 
ada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and its employ- 
ees, members of Local 195, United Automobile 
Workers of America; 


4. Between the Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America; 


5. Between the Canadian Bridge Company, 
Limited, and employees in its Plant No. 3, 
Ojibway, Ont., members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America; 


6. Between the Canadian Steel Corporation, 
Limited, Ojibway, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 195, United. Automobile 
Workers of America; and 


7. Between McLennan Foundry and Ma- 
chine Works, Limited, Campbellton, N.B., 
and its employees, members of Local 1456, 
International Association of Machinists. 

The texts of the aforementioned reports 
will be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of July ten applications for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour, as 
follows :— 


1. From employees of the Philip Carey 
Company, Limited, Lennoxville, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of the National Catholic 
Union of Sherbrooke, Inc. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and improved working condi- 
tions, was said to affect 114 employees directly. 
On July 30 Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, was authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the 
dispute. 

2. From employees of Marine Industries, 
Limited, Sorel, P.Q., represented by the Metal 

592122 


Trades Council of Sorel, acting on behalf of 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters of Joiners of America, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, and 
the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation. The dispute, which arose out of a 
request for union recognition and a collective 
agreement, was said to affect 2,000 employees 
directly and 3,500 indirectly. On July 18 Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized, 
as Industrial. Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate the dispute. 

3. From employees of the R.C.A. Victor 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of the Montreal Metal Trades Council’s R.C.A. 
Union. The dispute, which arose out of a 
request for union recognition and a collective 
agreement, was said to affect 1,275 employees 
directly and 355 indirectly. On July 20 Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate the dispute. 


4. From employees in the Longue Pointe 
Works of the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of Local 2525, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which arose out of a request for 
union recognition and a collective agreement, 
was said to affect approximately 2,000 em- 
ployees directly. On July 24 Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate the dispute. 


5. From employees of the Muir Bros. Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, Port Dalhousie, 
Ont., members of Local 680, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America.: The dis- 
pute, which arose out of a request for union 
recognition and a collective agreement, was 
said to affect 81 employees directly and 115 
indirectly. On July 28 Mr. J. S. McCullagh, 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


6. From employees of Halifax Shipyards, 
Limited, Halifax, N.S., members of Local 361, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, and Lodge 1250, International Asso- 
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ciation of Machinists. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement, was said to affect 
1,200 employees directly and 2,300 indirectly. 


7. From employees of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion of Canada, Limited, Chatham, Ont., 
members of Local 127, United Automobile 
Workers of America. 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement, was said to affect 
approximately 3,000 employees directly. 

8. From employees of Gypsum, Lime and 
Alabastine, Canada, Limited, Caledonia, Ont., 
members of Federal Labor Union 22367, 
American Federation of Labor. Approximately 
170 employees were said to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which arose out of a request 
for increases in basic wage rates and in war- 
time cost-of-living bonuses and changes in 
existing provisions for vacations with pay. 
Inasmuch as the matters in dispute related to 
the remuneration of the employees concerned, 
the interested parties were advised that a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation would 
not be established to deal with the dispute 
and that it would be necessary to submit these 
matters to the National War Labour Board 
for decision. 


9. From employees of Regina Industries, 
Limited, Regina, Sask., members of Lodge 520, 
International Association of Machinists. The 
dispute, which arose out of a request for union 
recognition and a collective agreement, was 
said to affect approximately 650 employees 
directly. 


10. From employees of Algoma Ore Proper- 
ties, Limited, Wa Wa, Ont., members of Federal 
Labor Union 23159, American Federation, of 
Labor. The dispute, which arose out of a 
request for union recognition, and a collective 
agreement, was said to affect 114 employees 
directly and 80 indirectly. 


Board Established 


On July 21 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Brantford Coach and Body, 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., and employees in its 
Mohawk Street Plant, members of Local 397, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1942, page 761). On 
July 10 Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
had been authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the dis- 
pute. The Commissioner’s report, received on 
July 20, indicated that he had been unable 
to effect a mutually satisfactory settlement 
and recommended the establishment of a 
board. At the end of the month two members 
of the board had been appointed, as follows: 
Mr. Drummond Wren, of Toronto, appointed 
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on the nomination of the employees; and 
Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., also of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
Messrs. Wren and Sinclair were requested to 
confer with a view to their submitting a joint 
recommendation of a person for appointment 
as third member and chairman of the board. 


Other Dispute Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 


On July 16 Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, was authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate a dispute 
between the Quebec Asbestos Corporation, 
Limited, East Broughton, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the National Catholic 
Union of Asbestos Workers of East Broughton, 
in connection with which an application had 
been received in May, 1942, for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1942, page 
660). 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


A report was received on July 9 from Mr. 
Louis Fine, Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner, on his investigation of the alleged 
unjust dismissal of two employees of the Otis- 
Fensom Elevator Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1942, page 
762). The Commissioner found that the 
grievance procedure in effect at the plant in 
question provides for reference to arbitra- 
tion as a final step in the procedure. In the 
circumstances, he suggested that the matters 
at issue be dealt with in this way, rather than 
on the basis of a complaint to the Minister of 
Labour. The interested parties accepted the 
Commissioner’s suggestion. and requested that 
he act as arbitrator, they having bound them- 
selves in advance to accept his findings. As 
arbitrator, Mr. Fine ordered the reinstatement 
of the two discharged employees, one with 
retroactive pay and seniority, and the other 
without retroactive pay. In the case of the 
latter employee, Mr. Fine suggested that it 
might be desirable to transfer her to a job 
with equal pay and quality of work in another 
part of the plant. Mr. Fine urged that the 
parties concerned give careful consideration to 
the question of absenteeism, which he found 
to be prevalent in the plant, and offered his 
assistance in this connection. 


A report was received on July 11 from Mr. 
F, E. Harrison, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between the Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited, and employees in its Ordnance Plant, 
Burnaby, B.C., members of Local 2655, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (LABour 
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Gazette, July, 1942, pages 761-762). The Com- 
missioner’s report indicated that he had been 
successful in effecting a mutually satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute. The employing 
company recognized the union as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for all hourly-rated 
employees in the plant and entered into an 
agreement with the union, on a maintenance- 
of-membership basis, effective for the dura- 
tion of the war. Subsequently the employees’ 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was with- 
drawn. The agreement is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 

A report was received on July 13 from Mr. 
James Leslie, Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, on his investigation of a dis- 
pute between the City Dray Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man., and its employees, members 
of Division 205, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Lasour Gazette, April, 1942, page 
392). The Commissioner’s report indicated 
that he had been successful in effecting a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
pute. The employing company entered into 
an agreement with its employees, effective 
from January 1, 1942, to December 31, 1943. 
Subsequently the employees’ application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was withdrawn. The agree- 
ment is summarized in the article entitled 
“Recent Industrial Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Application Rejected 


The Minister of Labour has decided that a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation will 
not be established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Burrard (Vancouver) Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its 
employees, members of Welders’ and Burners’ 
Unit No. 4, Amalgamated Building Workers 
of Canada (Lanour GazeTts, July, 1942, page 
762), in view of the fact that the dispute is 
essentially a jurisdictional dispute between the 
aforementioned union and Local 1, Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders Union of Can- 
ada. At the same time, however, the Minister 
has requested the interested parties to confer 
with the Honourable Mr. Justice S. E. 
Richards with a view to arriving at a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of the matters at 
issue. Mr. Justice Richards previously had 
been appointed chairman of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate production problems in 
British Columbia shipyards (Lasour GazerTes, 
July, 1942, pages 773-774). 
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Strike Vote 


The recommendations contained in the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, and employees in its 
Turcot Works, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists (see pages 886-90) being unaccept- 
able to the employees concerned, a request 
was made to the Minister of Labour that he 
order the taking of a strike vote among those 
employees, in accordance with the provisions 
of P.C. 7307, as amended. The Minister com- 
plied with this request and the strike vote 
was conducted on July 23 under the super- 
vision of Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Montreal Rep- 
resentative of the Dominion Department of 
Labour. The question on the ballot was: 
“Do you intend to go on strike unless your 
employer, the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, recognizes Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists, as 
your bargaining agency for the purpose of 
executing a collective agreement?” The result 
of the ballot was as follows: “yes,” 456; “no,” 
100; spoiled ballot, 1; total, 557. At the end 
of the month further efforts were being made 
to effect a mutually satisfactory. adjustment 
of the dispute to avoid a stoppage of work. 


Other Settlements 


During the month of July a settlement was 
reached of the dispute between Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, and employees in its Marine 
Division, members of Local 2524, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (Laxsour 
Gazerts, April, 1942, page 392). The dispute 
had been referred to Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry ‘Commissioner, 
Montreal, for investigation and, in an interim 
report, the Commissioner recommended that 
a secret vote be conducted among all employ- 
ees in the shipyard in order to determine 
their wishes in respect to representation for 
purposes of collective bargaining. At the 
request of the Minister of Labour, the vote 
was conducted under the supervision of Mr. 
F. W. Edge, Director of Industrial Relations 
for the Canadian National Railways, Mont- 
real, assisted by Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Mont- 
real Representative of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. The employing company 
entered into collective agreements with the 
unions chosen as bargaining agencies by the 
various classes of its employees. Subse- 
quently the employees’ application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was withdrawn. The agreement 
between the company and the applicant union 
is summarized in the article entitled “Recent 
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Industrial Agreements and Schedules of 
Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
Mediation by Messrs F. E. Harrison and 
G. R. Currie, Vancouver Representatives of 
the Dominion Department of Labour, has 
resulted in the settlement of a dispute between 
the Sorg Pulp Company, Limited, Port Mellon, 
B.C., and its employees, members of Local 
297, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. On July 15 
the parties concerned executed a collective 
agreement based upon the recommendations 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 


tion established to deal with the dispute 
(Lasour Gazerts, June, 1942, pages 661-665). 
The agreement is summarized in the article 
entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements and 
Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
has been successful in effecting a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of a dispute between 
the McLennan Foundry and Machine Works, 
Limited, Campbellton, N.B., and its employ- 
ees, members of Lodge 1456, International 
Association of Machinists (see page 892). 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, and Employees in its Turcot Works, Montreal, P.Q. 


The Minister of Labour has received the 
findings of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, and employees in its 
Turcot Works, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1942, page 
661). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Paul Mercier, 
Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of Montreal, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. James 
Somerville, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer; All three 
reside in Montreal. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paterson. A minority 
report has been submitted by Mr. Somerville. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Somerville’s minority report are printed 
below. : 

Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHetu, 

Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

Re: Dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, and em- 
ployees in its Turcot Works, Montreal, 
P.Q., members of Lodge 712, International 
Association of Machinists. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in the early part of the month of May, 1942, 
has now concluded its hearings in the dispute. 

As constituted by you, the Board comprised 
Chief Justice Paul Mercier, of the Circuit 
Court of Montreal, Chairman, Mr. James 
Somerville, of Montreal, member representing 
Lodge 712 of the International Association of 
Machinists, and Mr. D. A. Paterson, also of 
Montreal, member representing the Company. 


Most unfortunately this report represents 
the opinion and conclusions of a majority of 
the Members of the Board only, and it is, 
therefore, not a unanimous report. The 
signatories hereof are the Chairman, Chief 
Justice Paul Mercier, and Mr. D. A. Paterson. 


In the final deliberations of the Members 
of the Board, when the whole problem before 
it was reviewed in the light of all the circum- 
stances as revealed by the statements sub- 
mitted by the representatives of the respective 
parties to the dispute and by the evidence 
produced including documents of a relevant 
nature affecting the general position of the 
Company and its employees in the two plants 
concerned, namely, Turcot and Dominion, it 
was hoped for a brief period, and even felt, 
that a unanimous report was not only possible 
but was indeed a probability. However, in 
the end, owing to conditions beyond control, 
that issue was not possible of attainment, and 
it was concluded that a minority report, in 
the circumstances, should be prepared and 
submitted to you, Sir, in due course, by 
the Employees’ representative, Mr. James 
Somerville. 


The problem submitted to the Board proved 
to be most unusual and complex. 

As a consequence and of necessity the sit- 
tings of the Board were very numerous and 
of a protracted nature, every opportunity 
being given to either side to complete its case 
in the most minute detail. The Members of 
the Board were unitedly of the opinion that 
that course was not only necessary, but imper- 
ative, in view of the exceptional nature of the 
circumstances as they gradually unfolded dur- 
ing the hearings. 

The Sessions of the Board commenced on 
the 16th of May and continued until the end 
of June, intermittently, of course, on account 
of the calls of private and other business upon 
the time of all the Members of the Board, as 
well as of the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute. 
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Towards the end of the hearings, the Chair- 
man requested the disputants to confer 
amongst themselves in an endeavour to reach 
an amicable settlement. Both sides responded 
to the appeal of the Chairman with the best 
of goodwill, but, most unfortunately, the 
private conference was abortive of favour- 
able results. 

Representing the Company at the investi- 
gation were Mr. E. R. Viberg, Assistant Vice- 
President, and Mr. George Walsh, Director of 
Personnel. 

From time to time Lodge No. 712 was 
represented by at least three of the following 
gentlemen, namely: Mr. Adrien Villeneuve, its 
Business Agent, Mr. Joseph A. Gauthier, Mr. 
Albert Viau, Mr. Lionel Valois, Mr. Robert 
Haddow and Mr. Irving Burman. 

The brief submitted by the Lodge and 
supported by the verbal argument of its repre- 
sentatives, more particularly by that of Mr. 
Villeneuve, its Business Agent, charged that 
the Company, in failing to negotiate an Agree- 
ment with the Lodge respecting employment 
on the manufacture of Anson Wings in Turcot 
Plant, after repeated requests so to do, had 
violated in letter and in spirit the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440 and P.C. 2685. 

The Lodge claimed the right to be recog- 
nized as the sole bargaining agency in the 
District of Montreal of employees engaged in 
the aircraft industry, and in its statement in 
support of its application for the present 
Board of Conciliation, it referred to the 
employment in dispute as being in the “Air- 
craft Industry.” 

In the course of the proceedings, the repre- 
sentatives of the Lodge petitioned the Board 
for permission to present witnesses to estab- 
lish that discontent with existing conditions in 
the Plant was rampant, that desire for a 
change was wide-spread and that the Em- 
ployees favoured Lodge 712 above the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company, Limited, 
Employees’ Association, hereinafter to be 
referred to. 

The Board gave the necessary authority to 
both sides to cite witnesses. Unfortunately 
for the Lodge, the evidence of the witnesses 
called by it was adverse to its case. One 
witness, in fact, declared himself to be well 
content with the treatment accorded to him by 
the Company, he having been employed by it 
for a matter of 18 years and having received 
three increases in pay in recent times. Other 
witnesses testified more or less along similar 
lines, in no case establishing outright hos- 
tility to present treatment by, or relations 
with, the Company. In a few instances it was 
found necessary to recall witnesses to a sub- 
sequent hearing, it being alleged by a member 
of the Lodge that a certain witness had per- 


jured himself. On being recalled and re-ex- 
amined the witness in question reaffirmed the 
veracity of his previous statements without 
fear or hesitation. 

The Lodge endeavoured to establish through 
a certain witness that the Company was in- 
tolerant in its attitude towards employees by 
the circumstances which resulted in the dis- 
missal of the witness himself. The Company’s 
representatives, however, established that this 
employee had been befriended by the Super- 
intendent of the Company (who had given him 
a job only two months before on compassionate 
grounds), but had been indiscreet enough to 
present a petition to the self-same superin- 
tendent for increased pay to certain employees. 

Altogether the Board considers that the 
witnesses subpoenaed on behalf of the Lodge 
failed to assist its case in any material way. 
The reverse, in fact, proved to be the case, 
and the Board must of course accept their 
testimony given under oath in so far as 
relevant to the subject matter in dispute. 


The witnesses appearing for the Lodge were 
the following, namely :— 


Joseph Rene Chenard, 
Narcisse Durocher, 
Lionel Allard, 

Joseph Aristide Girardin, 
Andre Menard, 
Cleophas Taillon, 
Henri Cloutier, 

Albert Viau, 

Noel Belanger, 


J. R. Rochon. 


The Company’s defence of its actions and 
its reply to the submission by the Lodge were 
subsequently presented by Mr. E. R. Viberg 
and by Mr. George Walsh. 

Through its representatives the Company 
contended that full compliance with the de- 
mands of the Lodge was impossible. It was 
pointed out that a properly constituted labour 
association known as “The Association of 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company Em- 
ployees of Turcot and Dominion Plants” had 
been formed five years ago and had approached 
the Company to enter into a Collective 
Labour Agreement. The Company willingly 
agreed to negotiate such an agreement, which 
was in due course signed and made law by the 
Government of the Province of Quebec in 
virtue of The Collective Labour Agreements 
Act of the Province. The Agreement men- 
tioned has been renewed annually since 1938 
and the present Order in Council in effect is 
No. 492 of the 1st of February, 1940, modi- 
fied by Orders Nos. 4255 of 1st December, 
1940, 412 of 22nd February, 779 of 5th April, 
1941, and 297 of 6th February, 1942. Under 
the last numbered Order in Council the agree- 
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ment is continued in full force and effect 
until lst March, 1943. A copy of said Order 
in Council No. 492 is hereto attached, having 
been filed with the Board in evidence ad- 
vanced by the Company. The territorial 
jurisdiction of the Order mentioned embraces 
the entire Dominion and Turcot Plants as may 
be observed in Article 11 —b— of the Order. 

At the time that the Agreement was negoti- 
ated Anson Wings were not manufactured in 
any section of Turcot Plant. The manufacture 
of such wings was undertaken by the Com- 
pany at the request of the Government of 
Canada, and a department of Turcot Works 
was set aside for the purpose, and it is this 
department over which the dispute has arisen. 
While it is true that the Professional Juris- 
diction as defined in Article IJ-a of the Order 
does not include “Aircraft” 
nevertheless the Company established that 
many of their workmen covered by the Order 
were intermittently employed both on Pas- 
senger and Freight Car Work and on Aircraft 
Parts. To consent, therefore, to entering into 
another Collective Agreement with another 
Lodge or Labour Association would subject 
such workmen to the governance of two. Col- 
lective Labour Agreements, both within the 
same Plant—an impossible situation oe the 
Company’s point of view. 

The Employees’ Association, before regen 
to, claims a membership in both plants of 
over 1,600, whereas the number of men em- 
ployed in the Anson Wing Department is 
around 300. The President of the Employees’ 
Association, Mr. Albert Kirouac, and the 
Secretary, Mr. Norman Dawe, gave testimony 
at the hearings. They stated that the Agree- 
ment between the Company and the Em- 
ployees’ Association had been in effect for 
five years or so and had given much satis- 
faction to all concerned. The workmen, 
through their appointed delegates on the Joint 
Committee administering the Agreement, were 
brought ‘into regular contact with the repre- 
sentatives of the management. Differences 
and complaints were heard and speedily set- 
tled. Many improvements in the comfort of 
the men had resulted, and they were satisfied 
that the Agreement was producing excellent 
results. They stated emphatically that the 
Employees’ Association would definitely view 
with disfavour any Agreement by the Com- 
pany with another Lodge or Labour Associa- 
tion. They believed serious trouble in the 
Plant would immediately follow the con- 
clusion of any such Agreement. 

Mr. Viberg and Mr. Walsh argued further 
that :— 

1. The present Collective Labour Agree- 
ment in effect was sufficient for all essential 
purposes. It covered 90 per cent of plant 


manufacture, 


operations and, as it had proven its value over 
many years, it should not be undermined or 
disturbed by any competing agreement with | 
another body. 


2. Two employees’ associations, each partly 
in control of workmen operating under one 
roof, would without question completely 
jeopardize operations and result in chaotic 
conditions with loss of production and damage 
to contracts. 


3. The operations on Anson Wings do not 
constitute an industry as contemplated in the 
usual way. The operations were on Aircraft 
Parts only, and they constitute only a very 
minor part of the Aircraft Industry, proper. 


4, At most, the operations on wings are of 
a temporary character. The department might 
revert to its original use, namely, the pro- 
duction of cars, at any moment. The work 
is not a permanent feature of the company’s 
activities. 


5. The company regards the safety of its 
regular business as by far the more important 
consideration, which safety would be imperilled 
by the demands of the lodge, if approved. 


The members of the Board visited Turcot 
Plant and made a survey of conditions. They 
viewed the operations proceeding there on 
the construction of wings and they satisfied 
themselves as to the nature of the work 
done. They also inspected other departments 
of the plant and discovered workmen engaged 
on a variety of parts later to be incorporated 
in the wings. Some of such parts were large, 
some were small, but they were all essential 
parts of “wings.” However, such work was 
being done in a department usually devoted to 
car work and by workmen regularly engaged 
on passenger and car parts construction and 
governed by the Collective Labour Agree- 
ment made law by the Province of Quebec. 
The difficulty of segregating the operations, 
the control and the remuneration of such 
workmen under a further Collective Labour 
Agreement must, therefore, be very obvious. 

When the public hearings were concluded, 
the ‘Board fully and carefully deliberated upon 
all the information and evidence presented, 
finding in the following manner:— 

Considering that a Collective Labour Agree- 
ment made law by the Government of the 
Province of Quebec presently governs all em- 
ployees in Turcot and Dominion Plants, said 
Agreement having been entered into, in legal 
manner, by the Company and the Association 
of Employees, and remains in effect until 
Ist March, 1948, and 

Considering that the Company’s concern 
that the said Agreement shall remain un- 
affected and undisturbed and that it shall not 
be undermined in any way is readily under- 
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standable in view of the claims made that the 
Agreement has provided excellent results and 
harmonious relationships between Employer 
and Employees, and 

Considering that the operations carried on 
by the Company do not constitute an “Air- 
craft Industry” as claimed by the Lodge, but 
actually represent the manufacture of parts 
thereof, as alleged by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives, and 

Considering that workmen in said Turcot 
Plant are alternately and intermittently en- 
gaged on car production and aircraft parts pro- 
duction, thus rendering impossible, or highly 
inconvenient and troublesome, the segrega- 
tion of their respective activities, and 


Considering that it is impractical to render 
such workmen liable to dual control as would 
happen by the creation of a further Collec- 
tive Agreement, and 


Considering that no definite case of griev- 
ance on the part of any employee has been 
established before the Board, the opinion being 
that the purpose of the Lodge in applying for 
a Board of Conciliation herein originated in 
a legitimate desire to extend its own scope 
of activity and authority, and 

Considering that the Company has recorded 
its preparedness to pay the appropriate rates 
of wages for such work on aircraft parts as 
may be done in its plant, as established and 
approved by the Government department con- 
cerned, which, in the opinion of the signatories, 
should be sufficient under all the circum- 
stances as exposed before the Board, 

Be wt Recommended that the Company be 
absolved from any requirement compelling it 
to enter into a Collective Labour Agreement 
respecting the manufacture of aircraft parts 
in Turcot Plant, Montreal, at the present 
time. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servants, 


(Sgd) Paul Mercier, Chairman, 
(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, Member. 


Montreal, P.Q., this 29th day of June, 1942. 


Minority Report 
Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re matter of dispute between the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company, Limited, 
and Employees in its Turcot Works, 
Montreal, P.Q., Members of Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists. 


To the Honourable Humpnurey MircuHetn, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Entertaining, as I do, the highest respect 
for opinions of my two colleagues on the 


Board, Chief Justice Paul Mercier, Chairman, 
and Mr. D. A. Paterson, representing the 
Company, I regret having to report disagree- 
ment on what, to me, are fundamentals and 
vital issues that must be taken in account 
in carrying through the all-out war effort 
sought by our Government. 

Since the war started many restrictions 
have been imposed by Orders in Council on 
the peace-time freedom and activities of 
organized Labour, and, in one particular, will- 
ing acceptance by Labour was given to the 
extension, under the War Measures Act, of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
all war work. 

The Government at Ottawa acknowledged 
this spirit of co-operation on the part of 
Labour with appreciation by passing Order 
in Council No. 2685 enunciating a labour 
relations policy to govern operations on Gov- 
ernment contracts, including the right to 
organize in trade unions free from any control 
by employers or their agents, which Order 
also was accepted in full by Labour at its 
face value. 

Hearings before the Board revealed the fact 
that in the month of July, 1941, employees 
in the aircraft department petitioned the 
management for consideration of a wage 
advance, which was denied, one of their 
number, held to be a ringleader, being 
summarily discharged, with the result that in 
self-defence the entire department became 
organized in Aircraft Lodge 712 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

It was further developed before the Board 
that following organization, Lodge 712, under 
date of September 18, 1941, forwarded a letter 
to Mr. P. Element, Plant Superintendent, 
requesting negotiations be entered into for an 
agreement such as in force in other plants, 
in the Montreal district, manufacturing air- 
eratt, 

Reply dated September 19, 1941, was 
received from Mr. Element stating in effect 
that all operations of the Turcot plant were 
covered by Provincial Order in Council No. 
492 administered by a Joint Committee com- 
posed of representatives of employer and of 
the employees, constituted under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act of Quebec, making it 
impossible to comply with request during life- 
time of said decree. 

The decree itself produced before the Board 
does not substantiate this claim of the Com- 
pany, but on the contrary expressly states 
that the Collective Agreement in effect 
between the Company and the association of 
Canadian Car & Foundry Employees only 
“applies to the manufacturing operations 
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relating to the making of Railway passenger 
and freight cars, buses, tramways and special 
delivery cars, industrial cars and parts acces- 
sories thereof’—Clause Ila Professional 
Jurisdiction 

Produced also was a letter given the Lodge 
Secretary by the Deputy Minister of Labour 
for Quebec, Mr. Gerard Tremblay, in answer 
to inquiry and protest laid before him, which 
further discounts the Company’s position. 
“Tf the Aircraft Division 712 thinks that the 
conditions of the Provincial decree are not 
satisfactory, there is nothing to stop it from 
trying to negotiate a particular agreement 
with the Canadian Car and Foundry.” 

According to representations made to the 
Board by spokesmen for Lodge 712, condi- 
tions in the aircraft Department are not 
satisfactory to its membership who comprise 
a great majority of those employed and who 
refuse to have anything to do with the 
association of Canadian Car & Foundry 
employees, commonly referred to as a com- 
pany union, financed and fostered by the 
Company and not within the purview of 
P.C. 2685. 
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During the period of nine months, since 
application was made by the Lodge for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, the 
membership have shown exceptional patience, 
confident in the justice of their claim for 
recognition, and assured of a favourable award 
from the Board based on Section 7, P.C. 2685 
quoted as follows:— 

“That employees, through the officers of their 
trade union or through other representatives 
chosen by them should be free to negotiate 
with employers or the representatives of 
employers’ associations concerning rates of pay, 
hours of labour and other working conditions, 
with a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement.” 

All-out War calls for more than platitudes, 
Mr. Minister, and I respectfully suggest 
something further be done by your Govern- 
ment to dispel an ever growing feeling of 
frustration in the minds of responsible leaders 
in the labour movement of Canada. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) James Somerville, 


Montreal, Member. 


June 30, 1942. 


Reports of Boards in Disputes involving McCord Radiator and Manu- 


facturing Company, 


Gar Wood Industries of Canada, 


Limited, 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada Limited, Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, and Canadian Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and Their Respective Employees 


Reports were received during the month of 
July from the Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established to deal with disputes 
involving the McCord Radiator and Manu- 
facturing Company, Gar Wood Industries of 
Canada, Limited, the Champion Spark Plug 
Company of Canada, Limited, the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, and the Canadian 
Steel Corporation, Limited, and their respec- 
tive employees, members of Local 196, United 
Automobile Workers of America (Lasour 
GazEeTTH, June, 1942, pages 660-661.) 

The personnel of each of the boards was as 
follows: His Honour Judge A. J. Gordon, 
Windsor, chairman, appointed in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employ- 
ees; and Mr. W. H. Furlong, K.C., also of 
Windsor, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

Inasmuch as union recognition was the sole 
matter at issue in all five cases, the boards 
submitted their reports in consolidated form, 
the text of which is printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of dis- 
putes, respectively, between Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Canadian Steel 
Corporation, Limited, McCord Radiator 
and Manufacturing Company, Champion 
Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, 
and Gar Wood Industries of Canada, 
Limited, and as to each of the above 
companies, respectively, those of tts em- 
ployees who are members of Local 195, 
Unted Automobile Workers of America. 


The above five disputes all relate to plants 
operating in the City of Windsor and each 
involve the same issue; namely, that of union 
recognition. The Minister of Labour in setting 
up a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
which now makes its report, referred to the 
one Board each of the five above-listed 
disputes. 


Auaust, 1942 


The Board, after an earlier preliminary 
issue, conducted hearings at the Court House, 
Windsor, on Monday and Tuesday, the 22nd 
and 28rd June, at which representations were 
made on behalf of the various interests. 


The first three mentioned companies were 
represented at the hearing by Mr. J. B. 
Aylesworth, K.C., as counsel and by the fol- 
lowing executive officers of the respective 
companies: as to the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, A. St. Clair Ryley and F. 
Pollock; as to the Canadian Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, A. St. Clair Ryley and*J. C. 
Coppick; as to McCord Radiator and Manu- 
facturing Company, D. O. Hervie. The 
Champion Spark Plug Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. S. L. Springsteen, K.C., and the 
Gar Wood Industries of Canada, Limited, was 
represented by Mr. Gordon L. Fraser, K.C. 


The employees involved were represented 
in each instance by Mr. J. L. Cohen, KC., as 
counsel, and by Messrs. George Burt and 
Robert S. Stacey, respectively, Regional 
Director for Canada and International Repre- 
sentative of the U.A.W.-C.1.0. In additon, 
the employees were represented as to Cana- 
dian Bridge Company, Limited, by Roy 
Brown, Chairman of the Canadian Bridge 
Company, Limited, U.A.W.-C.I.0. Commit- 
tee; as to Canadian Steel Corporation, 
Limited, by John Mahoruk, U.A.W.-C.1.0.; as 
to McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Com- 
pany by Theodore Anghell, U.A.W-C.1.0.; as 
to Champion Spark Plug Company of Can- 
ada, by Clarence Forster; and as to Gar 
Wood Industries of ‘Canada, Limited, by 
Walter Poole, U.A.W.-C.L.0O. 

The number of employees said to be in- 
volved at the time applications were sub- 
mitted for the Board were as follows:— 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 500; 
Canadian Stee! Corporation, Limited, 90; 
McCord Radiator and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 70; Gar Wood Industries of Canada, 
Limited, 250; Champion Spark Plug Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 100. 

Briefs were filed and read on behalf of all 
of the parties, supplemented by extended oral 
argument. 


RECOM MENDATION 


I recommend, in view of the fact which was 
made apparent at the hearing before this 
Board, that in the case of each of the five 
companies a majority of the hourly-rated em- 
ployees are members of the Union, each com- 
pany should enter into negotiations with such 
of its hourly-rated employees as are Union 
members through the officers of their Trade 
Union, or other representatives chosen by 
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them, with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement as contemplated by P.C. 
2685. It is further recommended that any 
agreement which may result from such nego- 
tiations preserve the rights of those employees 
who are not members of the Union, which 
rights, in my view, are not intended to be 
interfered with by the provisions of the said 
P.C. 2685. 


I express my deep appreciation to all parties 
for the complete and able manner in which the 
facts and issues of these cases were presented 
to the Board. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Windsor, Ontario, 
this 6th day of July, 1942. 


(Sgd.) A. J. Gordon, 
Chairman, 
I agree with the above. 
(Sgd.) W. H. Furlong, 
Member. 


Toronto, 
Canada, 


July 10, 1942. 


The Honourable Humphrey MircHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re: Boards of Conciliation in the matter of 
disputes, respectively, between: Canadian 
Bridge Co. Ltd., Canadian Steel Corp. 
Ltd., McCord Radiator and Manufactur- 
ng Co., Champion Spark Plug Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., and Gar Wood Industries 
of Canada, Ltd., and those employees of 
the above companies who are members 
of Local 195,.United Automobile Workers 
of America. 


Dear Sir: 


In view of the fact that the report and 
recommendation submitted to you by the 
Chairman and the other member of the above- 
noted Boards clearly recommends recognition 
of the Union involved, namely U.A.W.-C.L.0., 
and that an agreement be made with that 
Union, I express my concurrence with that 
report without going into my reasons, other 
than to say that the employees “who are not 
members of the Union” and whose “rights” 
the report refers to constitute less than five 
per cent of the employees involved. 


Respectfully yours, 


(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between McLennan Foundry and Machine 
Works, Limited, Campbellton, N.B., and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
McLennan Foundry and Machine Works, 
Limited, Campbellton, N.B., and its employ- 
ees, members of Local 1456, International 
Association of Machinists (Lasour Gazerrts, 
July, 1942, page 761). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. A. B. Lumsden, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. F. C. Sherwood, appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
A. F. Bisson, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. All three reside in Camp- 
bellton. 

Attached to the board’s report is a memo- 
randum of settlement reached by the inter- 
ested parties with the board’s assistance. 

The texts of the board’s report and the 
memorandum of settlement are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and re dispute between 
the McLennan Foundry and Machine 
Works, Limited, Campbellton, N.B., and 
its employees, members of Local 1456, 
International Association of Machinists. 


The Honourable Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

The Board appointed by you to deal with 
the above dispute has concluded its delibera- 
tions and has the honour to submit its report. 

Application for the creation of a Board 
of Conciliation under the above-mentioned 
Act was made on May 26, by Local 1456, 
International Association of Machinists, Camp- 
bellton, N.B. Mr. F. C. Sherwood was nomin- 
ated by the Employees as their representative 
and Mr. A. F. Bisson was nominated by the 
Kmployer. Upon the joint recommendation 
of these two men, Mr. A. B. Lumsden was 
appointed the third member and Chairman of 
the Board. 

The cause of the dispute was the request 
for Union recognition and collective bargain- 
ing rights. 

The Board met on June 23 to discuss and 
agree upon procedure, to decide the time and 
date of first hearing and to make arrange- 
ments for place of hearing. 

The first sitting of the Board was held on 
June 30 and after hearing the brief of the 
Employees and a verbal statement by the 
Employer, the meeting was adjourned to July 
3 to permit the preparation of a written state- 
ment by the Employer. 

A number of meetings of the Board were 
held at which verbal and documentary evi- 


dence was submitted. As a result of these 
meetings, concessions were made and approved 
by both parties. The board is pleased, there- 
fore, to be able to report that an understand- 
ing has been reached and a memorandum of 
the understanding is enclosed herewith. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(sgd.) A. B. Lumsden, 
Chairman, 
(sgd.) A. F. Bisson, 
Member, 
(sgd.) Fred C. Sherwood, 
Member, 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT 
Campbellton, N.B., 


July 8, 1942. 


This understanding between the McLennan 
Foundry & Machine Works, Limited, of 
Campbellton, N.B., and its Employees. 

Clause 1. The purpose of this understand- 
ing is to establish and maintain harmonious 
relations between Management and Employ- 
ees, to stabilize the conditions of employment, 
and ensure the smooth and efficient running 
of the plant without interruption. 

Clause 2. All work performed outside of 
regular working hours on any shift shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and one-half, 
except on Sundays and Dominion holidays 
when double time will be paid. The 
Dominion holidays to be observed are as 
follows: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Vic- 
toria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. When 
any of these holidays falls on a Sunday, the 
day proclaimed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment will be observed. 

Clause 3. During the life of this understand- 
ing no stoppage of work shall take place 
through strikes or lockouts, and any dispute 
or grievance that cannot be settled between 
Management and its Employees shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration in the following 
manner :— 

The management shall select one arbitrator, 
and the Representative of the men shall select 
another; the two thus selected shall agree on 
a third impartial arbitrator to act as chair- 
man. If Management and Men cannot agree 
on the third arbitrator, the Dominion Min- 
ister of Labour shall be requested to appoint 
aman. The decision of the arbitration board 
so selected shall be final and binding on both 
parties. 

(sgd.) H. M. McLennan, 
President and Manager, McLennan Foundry 
& Machine Works, Limited. 
(sgd.) Ronald C. Keeley, President, 
(s¢d.) Sidney M. Westmore, Rec. Sec’y, 
Resitgouche Lodge, Local 1456, I.A. of M. 


a 


a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1942 


A ee following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for July, 1942, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 

SAA YE a ne aay 73 22,672 54, 402 

FTUNOr 1 O42 weer ey 54 16, 069 41, 232 

Uy e194 Tee rae oa. te 29 22,170 48, 859 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
aststrikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts during 
July was nearly fifty per cent greater than 
during June, with corresponding increases in 
the number of workers involved and in the 
time loss. As compared with July, 1941, while 
the number of disputes was much greater and 
the time loss was appreciably higher, the 
increase in the number of workers involved 
was slight, as there were several strikes in 
July, 1941, involving large numbers of em- 
ployees, while during July, 1942, most of the 
disputes involved small numbers of employees 
for short periods. The disputes causing con- 
siderable time loss were those involving 
munitions workers at Cherrier, P.Q., shipyard 
welders, machinists and blacksmiths at Van- 
couver, B:C., wood factory workers at Lachute 
Mills, P.Q., tobacco workers at Montreal, 
P.Q., paper products workers and cable makers 
at St. John, P.Q., and distillery workers at 
Montreal, P.Q. 


In June, 1942, the more important disputes 
involved shoe factory workers at Quebec, 
P.Q., shipyard machinists, blacksmiths and 
welders at Vancouver, B.C., distillery workers 
at Montreal, P.Q. steel products workers at 
Trenton, N.S., meat packers at Kitchener, 
Ont., and paper makers at Mont Rolland and 
St. Jerome, P.Q. 


In July, 1941, most of the time loss was due 
to strikes of aluminum plant workers and 
construction workers at Arvida, P.Q., coal 


miners at Glace Bay and Sydney Mines, NS., 
steel car plant workers at Hamilton, Ont., 
foundry workers at Brantford, Ont., and gold 
miners at Dawson, Yukon Territory. 


Eight disputes, involving 4,780 workers, were 
carried over from June and 65 commenced 
during July. Of these 73 disputes, 67 were 
terminated during the month. Thirteen 
resulted in favour of the workers, nine. in 
favour of the employer, nine were partially 
successful, one was a compromise settlement, 
while 35 were indefinite in result. (Most of 
these were referred to Regional War Labour 
Boards for decisions as to increases in wages 
or in cost-of-living bonus.) 


At the end of the month there were six 
strikes or lockouts reported as in progress, 
namely: welders, Vancouver, B.C., coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S., carpenters, Sydney, NS., 
foundry labourers, Trenton, N'S., bolt factory 
workers, Owen Sound, Ont., and machinists, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Owing to the one-day strike of em- 
ployees in a machine tool manufacturing 
plant at Galt, Ont., on June 17, 1942, against 
an anticipated change in management an 
Order in Council (P.C. 5156) was passed on 
that day, under the War Measures Act and 
the Department of Munitions and Supply Act 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, appointing a Controller 
to manage, operate and carry on the business, 
undertaking, affairs and operations of the 
plant, and naming as Controller, Mr. Harry 
H. Whitehall, the general manager. This 
action was taken because the strike had inter- 
rupted the production of gauges necessary to 
war industry. On July 2, P.C. 5691 was passed 
revoking P.C. 5156 and appointing as Con- 
troller Mr. Roy TT. Wise, Director-General 
of the Gauge and Cutting Tool Division of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, in 
order that Mr. Whitehall should be free to 
devote his full time to the manufacturing 
operations in the plant. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Such disputes are lsted 
in this paragraph for a period up to one 
year after their removal from the table of 
current strikes. Information is available as 
to one dispute of this nature, namely: truck 
drivers and helpers, Toronto, Ont., October 7, 
1941, to December 31, 1941. 
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Two disputes in June were reported too 
late for inclusion in the Lasour Gazerre for 
July. 

A minor dispute involved 14 labourers, 
shippers and truck drivers employed at a 
planing mill in Toronto for three hours on 
June 19. An increase in wages was desired 
but on the advice of a representative of the 
Regional War Labour Board work was 
resumed pending reference of the wage 
dispute to the Board. 

A strike of 62 employees in one paper mill 
at Toronto, for three hours occurred on 
June 19. The workers desired an increase in 
wages but resumed work when advised by a 
representative of the Department that an 
application should be made to the Regional 
War Labour Board. ; 

A number of workers in another paper mill 
in Toronto, Ont., stopped work at noon on 
July 28 to discuss a change in hours, including 
noon hour, and all except four resumed work 
in a short time. The others returned to 
work the next morning. It was reported that 
no changes were made. 


A minor dispute involved 14 construction. 


labourers in a stoppage of work for two hours 
on July 29 at Yarmouth, NS., to obtain an 
Increase in wages. After an explanation was 
given by the employer work was resumed 
without any changes. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to July 


Distirtery Workers, Virte LaSauiz, P.Q— 
This strike for increases in wages was termin- 
ated on July 4, when it was arranged that 
the employer would negotiate with the 
workers’ representatives and adjust any griev- 
ances substantiated. The independent union 
to which the employees belonged became a 
local of the International Rectifying and 
Wine Workers Union of America, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labour, and 
it was reported that the negotiations resulted 
in an agreement with the union, providing 
for wage increases, overtime rates of pay, a 
vacation of one week and seven holidays 
with pay per year, subject to approval by the 
Regional War Labour Board. 

SHoz Factory Workers, QurBEc, P.Q— 
Work was resumed on July 5 pending con- 
sideration of the changes in wages and the 
payment of a cost of living bonus. At the 
end of July the Regional War Labour Board 


approved the payment of a bonus on the | 


basis of 7-2 per cent, that is $1.80 per week 
for adult male workers and 7-2 per cent of 


earnings for male workers under 21 years of 
age and for female workers earning less than 
$25 per week. An application for a ten per 
cent increase in wage rates in addition to 
the bonus had been withdrawn. The order 
for the cost of living bonus was made appli- 
cable to all boot and shoe factories in the 
province of Quebec. 


Dyers, Toronto, Ont.—This strike, which 
commenced on June 9, was reported as ter- 
minated on July 9, when half of those on 
strike returned, without obtaining union 
recognition. Work had been carried on by 
re-arranging the work of other employees. 

WeLpders (SHIPYARD), Vancouver, B.C—A 
large number of the welders in one yard, 
members of the Amalgamated Builders’ union 
ceased work on June 12 in protest against 
the dismissal of four workers on June 4, in 
accordance with the terms of a closed shop 
agreement with another union, the Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders. They were 
charged with canvassing for members against 
the boilermakers’ union. The agreement pro- 
vided for the employment of other workers 
if the boilermakers’ union could not supply 
them, as long as such workers were not 
objected to by the union. Later on, return- 
ing to the yard, they were refused employ- 
ment unless they joined the boilermakers’ 
union and claimed they were locked out. 
Subsequently they were replaced to some 
extent. They had already applied for a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and the western representative 
of the Department of Labour had been 
appointed an Industrial Disputes’ Inquiry 
Commissioner to deal with the dispute. On 
July 15 the Minister of Labour requested 
the Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
shipbuilding production to deal with the 
welders’ dispute and on July 21 he met with 
representatives of both unions and of the 
Department of Labour. <A suggestion that 
welders in the Amalgamated should be 
employed during the war with the consent 
of the boilermakers’ union was taken under 
consideration. During June there had been 
brief strikes in other yards in sympathy with 
the welders and on the other hand to enforce 
the boilermakers’ agreement. On July 8 
weldérs and electricians in four yards were 
reported on strike for short periods until 
July 10 in sympathy with the welders. On 
August 5 the welders agreed to join the 
boilermakers’. union, and almost all were 
re-employed within two days. 

MACHINISTS AND BLACKSMITHS (SHIPYARD), 
Vancouver, B.C.—As stated in the Lasour 
Gazerte for July work was resumed on July 4, 
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following a conference at Ottawa, regarding 
operating seven days per week, between the 
Minister of Labour and representatives of 
the various shipyard workers’ unions, pending 
further consideration. On July 13 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
shipbuilding operations (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, p. 773). The inquiry began on July 20. 


Disputes Commencing During July 


Boom Men, Gatineau, P.Q—A strike of 
boom men, employed by a logging company, 
on July 28, was terminated at noon on the 
next day, when the employer had ascertained 
that the increase in the allowance for pike 
poles desired was not contrary to the regula- 
tions of the War Labour Board. 


Coat Mrners, SypNey Mines, NS— 
Employees in one colliery ceased work in 
support of a demand for changes in working 
conditions which would increase earnings of 
borers.. A dispute as to the clause in the 
agreement had been referred to the Joint 
Board of Adjustment which had suggested 
that a new clause should be negotiated. 
Work was resumed after one day, pending 
negotiations. On July 30 the miners again 
ceased work and at the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reached. On 
August 8 work was again resumed and later 
an increase was approved by the Adjustment 
Board. 


Coat Miners, Sternarton, N.'S—Miners in 
one mine ceased work on July 27 against the 
employment of two men from another 
colliery of the company in a working place 
promised to two men already employed in 
the mine where the strike occurred. After 
two days work was resumed on order from 
union officials, pending negotiations with the 
company. The two men from the other 
colliery had already refused to take the new 
place until the dispute had been settled. 


Coat Minurs, INverness, N.'S—The em- 
ployees ceased work on Juy 27 against a 
reduction in shifts worked to one per day, 
which had been made two weeks previously, 
leaving a number of miners without employ- 
ment. The management reported that owing 
to considerable absenteeism in past months it 
was considered that operations at only one 
shift per day would produce as much coal 
and reduce expense. The union complained 
that the agreement in effect provided that 
any change in conditions should be discussed 
with the union. Work was resumed after 
three days, the dispute to be referred to the 
Joint Board of Adjustment for Nova Scotia. 
It was arranged that in the meantime there 
would be partial operations on a second shift. 


Coan Miners, BLAIRMORE AND COLEMAN, 
AutTta—Miners employed by three companies 
were reported to have ceased work on July 31 
in protest against the employment of boys 
at work previously performed by men who 
had enlisted. The agreement provided for 
the employment of boys 17 and 18 years of 
age at $3.85 per day but the miners stated 
it was understood that they should work at 
only the lighter jobs and that for any other 
work the rate specified for men should be 
paid. Work was resumed on the next day, 
pending negotiations. 


Paper Propucts Workers, St. Jouns, P.Q.— 
A number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on July 8 to obtain an increase 
in wages and recognition of the Cable and 
Paper Workers Federal Labour Union, Local 
22783 of the American Federation of Labor. 
Discrimination against certain union members 
was also alleged. The strikers were joined 
by the employees of an associated cable 
manufacturing company, members of the same 
union. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner and a conciliation officer investi- 
gated the dispute and work was resumed on 
July 25, when the employer agreed to raise 
the wages in the paper products mill to the 
level of those in the cable factory, subject 
to the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board. Better arrangements for meetings 
between the management and committees of 
employees were also made. For some days 
the strikers picketed the plant and kept out 
officials and employees, also preventing ship- 
ments. The mayor of the city assisted in 
bringing about a settlement. 


Putp AND Paper Mir~u Workers, Fort 
Frances, Ont.—A number of employees 
ceased work on July 20 to secure an amend- 
ment to the agreement between the various 
unions and the company to provide for two 
weeks holidays with pay each year, instead 
of one week. The paper makers and 
machinists on war work did not strike, but 
the former were indirectly involved in the 
stoppage. As a result of conciliation by the 
Honourable Peter Heenan, Ontario Minister 
of Labour, and a conciliation officer of the 
federal Department of Labour, work was 
resumed on July 27, the dispute being 
referred to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario. 


Woop Factory Workers, LacHute MILs, 
P.Q—A number of employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on July 6 to obtain an 
increase in wages. Men attending the wood 
dryers and boilers remained at work. The 
union, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, appealed to the Minister of Labour 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1942 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobaccos and Liquors— 
Distillery workers, Ville 1 600 1,800 |Commenced June 26, for increased wages; 
Lasalle, P.Q. terminated July 4; negotiations and return 


of workers pending further reference to 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 225 675 |Commenced June 22, re cost of living bonus; 
Quebec, P.Q. terminated July 4; conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending investigation ; 
partially successful. 


Shoe factory workers, 1 125 375 |Commenced June 23; re cost of living bonus; 
Quebec, P.Q. terminated July 4; conciliation (provincial); 
return fo workers pending investigation ; 

partially successful. 

Shoe factory workers, 14 2,600 7,500 |Commenced June 25; re cost of living bonus; 

Quebec, P.Q. terminated July 4; conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending investigation ; 
partially successful. 

Textiles and Clothing— 

Dyers, Toronto, Ont...... 1 60 300 |Commenced June 9; for union recognition ; 
terminated July 9; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 

CoNnSTRUCTION— 

Shipbuilding— 

Welders, Vancouver,B.C. 1 200 5,000 |Commenced June 12; in protest against closed 
shop agreement and dismissals on June 4; 
unterminated. 

Machinists and black- 3 900 1,800 |Commenced June 24; in protest against seven 

smiths, Vancouver,B.C. day week; terminated July 3; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending thirty 
; days’ trial; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— , 

Steam laundry workers, 1 70 70 |Commenced June 29; for union recognition 

Moose Jaw, Sask. and agreement; terminated July 2; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1942 
Loecina— 

Loggers, St. Pacome, P.Q.. 1 140 210 |Commenced July 17; for increased wages ; 

terminated July 18; referred to Regional 
War Labour Board; in favour of workers. 

Boom men, Gatineau, P.Q.. 1 110 110 |Commenced July 28; for increase in allowance 
for equipment; terminated July 29; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 

Mininac— 

Coal miners, Midlandvale, a 48 96 |Commenced July 16; for change in time of 

Alta. shifts; terminated July 17; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 1 (a) 25 125 |Commenced July 20; for increased wages ; 
terminated July 25; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 900 900 |Commenced July 21; for changes to increase 

N.S. earnings of borers; terminated July 22; re- 
turn of workers pending negotiations for 
new local contract; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, Stellarton, 1 525 1,050 |Commenced July 27; against employment of 

N.S. two men from another mine; terminated 


July 28; return of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 
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and locality working 
Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1942—Continued 


Mininc—Con. 


Coal miners, Inverness, N.S. 275 825 |Commenced July 28; against change to one 
shift per day; terminated July 30; negotia- 
tions; return of workers pending reference 
to Joint Adjustment Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 650 650 |Commenced July 29; against transfer of an 

N.S. inexperienced employee; terminated July 
29; negotiations; return of workers pending 
reference to Joint Adjustment Board; in- 
definite. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 900 1,800 |Commenced July 30; for changes to increase 

N.S. earnings of borers; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Blairmore and 1, 200 1,200 |Commenced July 31; against employment of 

Coleman, Alta. boys at men’s work; terminated July 31 ; 
negotiations; return of workers pending ine 
vestigation; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 

Flour mill workers, West 104 350 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages; ter 
Toronto, Ont. minated July 11; return of workers pending 
reference to War Labour Board; in favour 

of employer. 

Sugar refinery workers, 70 140 |Commenced July 10; for increased wages; ter- 

Montreal, P.Q. mivated July 11; reference to Regional War 
Labour Board; in favour of workers. 

Tobacco and Liquors— 

Tobacco factory workers, 1,700 2,500 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages and 
Montreal, P.Q. cost of living bonus; terminated July 9 ; 
conciliation (provincial); return of workers 

pending reference to Regional War Labour 

Board; partially successful, bonus obtained 

Textiles and Clothing— 

Hosiery workers’ helpers, aes 31 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages; ter- 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. minated July 15; conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending joint application 
to Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Hosiery workers, Rich- 125 625 |Commenced July 21; for increased wages ; 

mond, P.Q terminated July 25; negotiations; return of 
: workers pending reference to Regional War 

Labour Board; indefinite. 
Textile factory workers, 555 600 |Commenced July 22; for wage increase and 
Lachute, P.Q. re cost of living bonus; terminated July 23; 
negotiations; return of workers pending 
reference to Regional War Labour Board; 

indefinite. 
Textile factory workers, 555 800 |Commenced July 24; against discharge of two 
Lachute, P.Q. workers following strike on July 22; termin- 
ated July 25; conciliation (federal); return 
of workers pending investigation; indefinite. 

Pulp and Paper— 

Paper products workers, 100 1,500 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages and 
St. Johns, P.Q union recognition; terminated July 24; con- 
ciliation (federal and municipal); wages 

increased; partially successful. 

Pulp and paper mill work- (c) 340 1,700 |Commenced July 20; for additional week’s 


ers, Fort Frances, Ont. 


holiday with pay; terminated July 25; con- 
ciliation (provincial and federal); return of 
workers pending reference to Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 
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Workers 


Number involved Time loss 


Establish- 


in man 
working 
days 


Particulars{ 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Pulp and Paper—Con. 
Paper mill workers, Lyb- 
ster Hill (Merritton), 
Ont. 


Miscellaneous W ood Products— 
Sash and door factory 
labourers, Quebec, P.Q. 


Wood factory workers, 
Bellerive Stn., P.Q. 


Wood factory workers, 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Box factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Wire factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Metal factory workers, 
Beauharnois, P.Q. 


Metal factory workers, 
Seaforth, Ont. 


Munition factory workers, 


Cherrier, P.Q. 


Foundry workers, St. 
Boniface, Man. 


Cable factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Bolt factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal factory workers, 
Longueuil, P.Q. 


Truck factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


e 


— 


128 


10 


58 


218 


62 


122 


600 


26 


(d) 4,225 


(e) 36 


110 


68 


43 


(f) 300 


128 |Commenced July 25; against reduction in men 


174 


4,500 


20 


30 


1,000 


36 


34 


20 


900 


per machine; terminated July 25; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 2; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 2; replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced July 2; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 4; negotiations; return of 
workers pending reference to Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced July 6; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 29; conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending reference to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced July 23; re method of payment; 
terminated July 23; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced July 2; for increased wages and 
new agreement; terminated July 2; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 3; for increased wages; ter- 
mivated July 4; conciliation (federal); re- 
turn of workers pending reference to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced July 6; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 6; negotiations; partially 
successful. 


Commenced July 6; for increased wages, im- 
proved working conditions and union recog- 
nition; terminated July 8; conciliation (fed- 
eral); return of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 6; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 7; conciliation (federal and 
provincial); return of workers pending fur- 
ther reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; partially successful. 


Commenced July 8; for uvion recognition and 
iu sympathy with strike of paper products 
workers; terminated July 24; conciliation 
(federal); partially successful. 


Commenced July 11; for dismissal of a fore- 
man; terminated July 11; negotiations; sus- 
pension of foremen pending investigation; 
indefinite. 


Commenced July 14; in protest against hair 
nets; terminated July 15; negotiations ; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 17; re alternating shifts ; 
terminated July 23; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending vote of workers; 
indefinite. 
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Number involved | Time loss a 
Industry, occupation ——__—_—_—_————| inman Particularst 
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ments | Workers days 


S| | | | 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing ae July, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 








Foundry workers, etc., 294 1,100 |Commenced July 22; re cost of living bonus; 
Sackville, N.B. terminated July 25; negotiations; return of 
workers pending further reference to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Metal factory workers, 200 200 |Commenced July 22; for union recognition and 
Montreal, P.Q. increased wages; terminated July 22; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations with union; indefinite. 
Metal factory workers, 268 300 |Commenced July 23; against dismissal of 
Chatham, Ont. workers; terminated July 24; conciliation 
(provincial): return of workers pending 
further conciliation and negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Metal factory workers, (g) 550 150 |Commenced July 24; re union recognition; 
Longue Pointe, P.Q. terminated July 24; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending vote re union ; 
indefinite. 
Foundry workers, etc., 101 101 |Commenced July 24; re cost of living bonus; 
Amherst, N.S. terminated July 24; negotiations; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Metal factory workers, 150 100 |Commenced_ July 27; for increased wages ; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated July 27-28; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Bricklayers, Sydney, 42 70 |Commenced July 28; re apprentices; termin- 
N.S. ated July 29; return of workers pending 
reference to Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 
Carpenters, Sydney, N.S. 50 150 |Commenced July 29; for increased wages; un- 
terminated. 
Foundry labourers 54 108 |Commenced July 30; against dismissal of a 
Trenton, N.S. worker; unterminated. 
Bolt factory workers, 60 35 |Commenced July 31; for approval of increased 
Owen Sound, Ont. wages; unterminated. 
Machinists, Winnipeg, 50 50 |Commenced July 31; alleged lockout re union 
Man. recognition and changes in working con- 
ditions; unterminated. 
Non-metallic Minerals— 
Asbestos products work- (ho 13 20 |Commenced July 6; for increased wages; ter- 
ers, Valleyfield, P.Q. minated July 8; negotiations; return of 
workers pending joint application to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Brick yard workers, 66 165 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages; ter- 
Boischatel, P.Q. 2 minated July 16; conciliation (provincial); 
return of workers pending further reference 
to Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Lime kiln workers, St. 50 100 |Commenced July 27; for increased wages ; 
Marc des Carrieres,P.Q. terminated July 29; negotiations; return of 
workers pending reference to Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bedding factory workers, 16 28 |Commenced July 15; for increased wages or 


Toronto, Ont. 


cost of living bonus; terminated July 16; 
negotiations; return of workers pending ref- 
erence to Regional War Labour Board; in- 
definite. 
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Industry, occupation ——_—___—_—_—_—_—__——_| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1942—C ontinued 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 


Labourers, Edmonton, 1 15 30 |Commenced July 2; for increased wages; ter- 
Alta. minated July 3; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

Labourers, Granby, P.Q. 1 36 36 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 8; negotiations; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

Labourers, Brantford, u 15 15 |Commenced July 24; for increased wages ; 

Ont. terminated July 24; negotiations; in favour 
of employer. 

Labourers, Brown’s Line, il 50 75 |\Commenced July 28; for increased wages ; 

Ont. terminated July 29; negotiations; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
Shipbuilding— 

Rivet heaters, Montreal, 1 (2) 32 128 |Commenced July 2; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 6; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of employer. 

Shipyard workers, Col- 1 42 60 [Commenced July 3; against dismissal of 

lingwood, Ont. three workers; terminated July 4; concilia- 
tion (federal); in favour of workers. 

Welders and electricians, 4 700 1,000 |Commenced July 8; in sympathy with weld- 

Vancouver, B.C. ers allegedly locked out June 12; terminated 
July 10; return of workers; indefinite. 
Welders and improvers, 1 34 100 |Commenced July 11; re working conditions; 
Collingwood, Ont. terminated July 14; conciliation (federal); 
return of workers pending investigation ; 
indefinite. 

Shipyard workers, 1 400 150 |Commenced July 30; for reinstatement of 

Victoria, B.C. official; terminated July 30; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Longshoremen, Montreal, 1 60 60 [Commenced July 16; for increased wages ; 
P.Q. terminated July 16; negotiations; return of 
workers pending joint application to Na- 

tional War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Longshoremen, Resti- 1 100 100 |Commenced July 22; for increased wages ; 

gouche, P.Q. terminated July 22; negotiations, partially 
successful, overtime rates to be paid. 
Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator workers, 1 17 100 |Commenced July 2; for increased wages; ter- 
Goderich, Ont. minated July 8; conciliation (federal); re-. 
turn of workers pending joint application to 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
TRADE— 
Butter and cheese handlers, 1 16 10 |Commenced July 9; for increased wages and 

Montreal, P.Q. overtime pay; terminated July 9; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Scrap metal workers, 1 15 15 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages; ter- 

Toronto, Ont. minated July 14; negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
——________—_____| in man 
working 


Particularst 


days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing Daring July, 1942—Concluded 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Cemetery workers, 1 8 
London, Ont. 
Waitresses, Nanaimo, 1 9 
BC. 
Waitresses, Dawson Creek 3 20 
Bic. 


14 |Commenced July 4; for increased wages; ter- 
minated July 8; negotiations; work resumed 
pending reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


15 |Commenced July 21; for increased wages and 
re working conditions; terminated July 238; 
negotiations; return of workers pending joint 
application fo Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 


20 |Commenced July 22; for increased wages ; 
terminated July 23; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for annual review. 


+ In this table the date of commencemnt is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 183 indirectly. 
(e) 112 indirectly. (f) 900 indirectly. 


(b) 100 indirectly. 


and were informed that wage increases would 
require the approval of the Regional War 
Labour Board. A representative of the Board 
conferred with the management and union 
representatives on July 7 but a settlement 
was not reached. On July 20 it was reported 
that the strikers on picket duty had barri- 
caded the road and prevented entrance to the 
plant. Some windows were broken but, the 
police stated, not by the strikers. Work was 
resumed on July 29 when the management 
had agreed to negotiate with a grievance 
committee to revise the wage scale and 
submit the result to the Regional War Labour 
Board for approval. 


Munitions Factory WorKs5RS, CHERRIER, 
P.Q—A number of employees ceased work on 
Monday, July 6, and others joined in the 
stoppage on Tuesday, with the result that 
the management closed the plant pending a 
settlement, owing to the danger under the 
conditions. Conciliation officers . of the 
Department of Labour had arrived and met 
representatives of the various groups of 
employees, who agreed to resume work but 
other groups ceased work from time to time. 
The employees were stated to be members 


(c) 60 paper makers indirectly. 
(g) 1,450 indirectly. 


(d) 12,242 indirectly. 


(h) 21 indirectly. (i) 200 indirectly. 


of a plant association of employees and of 
various organizing committees of the Mont- 
real Metal Trades Council, affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
organizing committees of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and of the National 
Catholic Unions. The conciliation officers 
discussed conditions with the workers and 
their representatives and ascertained that they 
desired increases in wages, changes in working 
conditions and recognition of a union. They 
were informed that wage changes must be 
approved by the Quebec Regional War Labour 
Board and that the strike was in violation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and that work should be resumed, after which 
these matters could be dealt with. Work 
was resumed before midnight on July 8. It 
was arranged that a ballot would be taken 
by the Department of Labour to ascertain the 
organization by which the employees wished 
to be represented, and that the management 
would take up grievances with representa- 
tives of this body; also that an application 
for wage changes would be made to the War 
Labour Board. The vote, on July 14, showed 
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that 8,715 workers favoured the Montreal 
Metal Trades Council and 1,020 the plant 
employees association. 

Boutr Facrory Workers, VANcouver, B.C.— 
Employees in one establishment on one shift 
ceased work for one-half day on July 11, de- 
manding the dismissal of a foreman alleged 
to have discriminated against members of the 
union with which the management had an 
agreement. As a result of conciliation by 
representatives of the Department of Labour, 
work was resumed, the foreman being sus- 
pended pending investigation of the charges. 

Meta Factory Workers, LoNcurEuIL, P.Q.— 
A number of girls in a munitions factory 
ceased work for a few hours on July 14 in pro- 
test against the use of hair nets for which 
they were required to pay, the nets being 
required by provincial regulations. As a 
result of negotiations. work was resumed and 
the management agreed to pay for the hair 
nets. An official who had advised against 
the nets was discharged. 


Truck Factory Workers, WINpsor, OntT.— 
A number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on July 17 against a change in 
the alternation of night and day shifts from 
every two weeks to once a month. Appar- 
ently there was a division of opinion among 
the workers. As a result of conciliation by 
the Department of Labour and of negotia- 
tions between the representatives of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, to 
which some of the men belonged, and the 
management it was agreed that work would 
be resumed on July 24 and that a vote of all 
employees would be taken. 


Founpry Workers, Sackvittz, N.B—A 
number of moulders, etc., in two plants 
ceased work when a cost-of-living bonus was 
refused by the employers and an application 
was not approved by the Regional War 
Labour Board, as the increase in the cost of 
living had been taken into account when 
wages were last changed. A union official 
arrived and advised the men to resume work 
as they were on strike illegally. Work was 
resumed on July 26, pending further negotia- 
tions and reference to the Board. The strike 
spread to a plant at Amherst, N.S., for one 
day on July 24. 

Merat Factory Workers, Loncut Pornts, 
P.Q—A number of employees ceased work 
on July 24 for recognition of the United Steel 
Workers of America and an agreement pro- 
viding for wage increases. An application for 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act had been made on July 15 and 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
was appointed. As a result of further con- 
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ciliation it was agreed that work would be 
resumed and a vote taken as to which organi- 
zation the majority of workers preferred. 


BRICKLAYERS AND CARPENTERS (STEEL PLANT) 
Sypngey, N.S—A number of bricklayers and 
carpenters in a steel plant ceased work on 
July 28 and 29 respectively, the latter for 
an increase in wages and the former owing to 
a dispute as to the number of apprentices 
and their rates of pay. As a result of con- 
ciliation by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour the bricklayers reached an 
agreement with the management and resumed 
work on July 30. The carpenters resumed 
work on August 4, pending a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board. 


Founpry Lasourers, Trenton, N.S—A 
number of labourers ceased work when one 
of their number was discharged following a 
fight with another worker, both being dis- 
missed. Work was resumed on August 4 
and 5. 


Bout Factory WorKERS, OWEN SouND, ONT. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on July 31 against the delay in securing 
approval for an increase in wages provided 
for in an agreement negotiated with the em- 
ployer and referred to the Regional War 
Labour Board on July 29. Work was not 
resumed until August 6. 


MacHINIsts, ETC., WINNIPEG, Man.—Fol- 
lowing the organization of the employees in 
one metal manufacturing establishment as a 
local of the International Machinists’ Associa- 
tion, the establishment was closed on July 31, 
the union alleging that union members were 
questioned and locked out. As a result of 
a conference of the manager with the Mani- 
toba Minister of Labour and provincial and 
federal Labour Department officials, the em- 
ployer agreed to re-open the factory on 
August 4 and to enter into an agreement with 
the machinists’ union. A temporary agree- 
ment was signed with a shop committee on 
behalf of the union employees, to be effec- 
tive from August 4 until August 15, when a 
further agreement with representatives of the 
international union would become effective. 
The temporary agreement provided for the 
reinstatement of all discharged during the 
previous two weeks, for time and one-half 
rates for work beyond eight hours each day 
and on statutory holidays and Sundays, those 
working on Sunday to be given a day off. 
The hiring and discharging of employees is 
vested in the management, subject to consul- 
tation with the shop committee. The duties 
and qualifications of various classes of work 
are set out and the rates of pay for all classes 
of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazette from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the May issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1941”. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to _ particular 
disputes is taken for the most part from 
newspapers. 


Great Britain and Norihern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effec- 
tive July 25, 1940, provides for the settle- 
ment of disputes and the prevention of 
strikes and lockouts, as noted in the Lasour 
Gazette, August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 174 and 5 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 179 


Reducing Absenteeism 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
Inc., New York, has issued a report dealing 
with the problem and preventives of absentee- 
ism. 

In the introduction to the report it is esti- 
mated that, in the United States, 350 million 
man days were lost in 1941 due to sickness 
alone. This is equivalent to an unemployment 
figure of approximately 1,250,000 throughout 
the year and represents a sizable reserve of 
man-power. 

Sickness is not the only cause of absentee- 
ism. It has been found that when there is 
an increase in the number of hours worked 
per week, the rate of absenteeism rises corre- 
spondingly. 

The report states that there are methods by 
which much of the absenteeism may be pre- 
vented. However “before the problem can 
be formulated, it is necessary for each Com- 


disputes in progress during the month; 94,400 
workers were involved in the disputes in 
progress during the month and the time loss 
was 306,000 working days. 

Of the 174 disputes beginning in May, 80 
arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 53 over other wage questions; 6 over 
working hours; 17 over questions as to the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
15 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; one over a question of trade union 
principle, and two were sympathetic disputes. 
Final settlements were reached in 130 dis- 
putes, of which 22 were settled in favour of 
workers, 75 in favour of employers and 33 
resulted in compromises; in 28 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


The number of disputes in the third quarter 
of 1941, was 185, involving 534 establishments 
and directly involving 125,056 workers. The 
time loss was 557,693 working days. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in May 
was 275, involving 58,000 workers in these 
new strikes. The number of working days 
lost in all disputes in progress during the 
month was 325,000. For June, the number 
of strikes beginning was 350, in which 100,000 
workers were involved; the time loss in all 
disputes in progress during June was 550,000 
working days. 


pany to have means of measuring its own 
absenteeism and to be thoroughly grounded 
on the basic problem. It is important, there- 
fore, that each Company have some system 
of periodic analysis of absenteeism. Such a 
system should not only indicate the presence 
of any detrimental condition but also at least 
roughly show the reasons for the absences 
which in turn can be analyzed to get at the 
causes.” 


Absence records are discussed at length in 
the report and sample records of time worked 
and time absent are given. Other topics dealt 
with are, Absentee Analysis; and Examples 
of Absentee Analysis. In a concluding section 
of the report, solutions to Problems of Absen- 
teeism are dealt with under the following 
headings: New Reasons for Absence; Com- 
munity Co-operation in Combating Absentee- 
ism; New Problems of Discipline and Increase 
in Illness and Fatigue. 
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ADJUSTMENT OF COST-OF-LIVING BONUS 
General Order of National War Labour Board 


N August 4, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics having found that the cost of 
living index number for July 2, 1942 of 117-9 
(adjusted index 117), had risen by 2-4 points 
over the index for October 1, 1941, of 115-5 
(adjusted index 114-6), a General Order was 
issued by the National War Labour Board 
providing for the adjustment of cost-of-living 
bonuses already in effect and the mandatory 
payment of bonuses to compensate for the 
2-4 points rise by employers not already pay- 
ing cost-of-living bonuses to employees. 
According to the General Order, which 
appears in full below, all firms not previously 
paying a cost-of-living bonus were ordered 
(for the first payroll period on or after August 
15, 1942) to commence the payment of such 
a bonus in the amount of 60 cents a week 
for all adult male employees and all other 
employees receiving $25 a week or more; and 
2-4 per cent of weekly wage rates to all male 
employees under 21 years of age and all 
female employees receiving less than $25 a 
week. 


It also became mandatory, by this General 
Order, that employers already paying a cost- 
of-living bonus to increase the amount of such 
bonus by 60 cents a week or 2:4 per cent of 
weekly wage rates, provided the maximum 
amount of bonus paid does not exceed $4.25, 
per week, or 17 per cent of weekly wage rates. 

The General Order of the Board follows: 


NationaL War Lasour Boarp 
General Order 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has found 
that the cost-of-living index number for July 
2, 1942, of 117-9 (adjusted index 117) has 
risen by 2°4 points over the index for October 
1, 1941, of 115-5 (adjusted index 114-6). 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 34 (1) of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order P.C. 5963, and subject to the general 
provisions of the Order, the National War 
Labour Board orders that employers subject 
to the Order who are paying a cost-of-living 
bonus shall adjust the amount of such bonus 
payment, and employers who are not paying a 
cost-of-living bonus shall commence the pay- 
ment of such a bonus, both effective from the 
first payroll period beginning on or after 
August 15, 1942, as follows: 

(a) if payment of a cost-of-living bonus is 
being made pursuant to the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C 8253 (now superseded by 
P.C. 5963) : 


(i) for employees to whom Section 48 
(iii) (a) of P.C. 5963 applies, the 
bonus shall be increased by the amount 
of sixty (60c) cents per week, 

(ii) for employees to whom Section 48 
(iii) (b) of P.C. 5963 apples, the per- 
centage of their weekly wage rates, 
paid to them as a cost-of-living bonus, 
shall be increased by 2-4 points; 


(b) if no cost-of-living bonus is being paid, 
the payment of such a bonus shall be com- 
menced: 

(i) for employees to whom Section 48 

' (iii) ~(a) of P.C. 5963 applies, in the 
amount of sixty (60c) cents per week, 

(ii) for employees to whom Section 48 
(iii) (b) of P.C. 5963 applies, in the 
amount of 2°4 per cent of their weekly 
wage rates; 


(c) in no case shall the amount of a cost- 
of-living bonus adjusted as stated exceed a 
maximum of $4.25 per week to employees to 
whom Section 48 (iii) (a) of P.C. 5963 applies, 
and of 17 per cent of their weekly wage rates 
to employees to whom Section 48 (ili) (b) 
of P.C. 5963 applies; 


(d) (1) G) for employees to whom Section 
48 (iii) (a) of P.C. 5963 applies now 
being paid a cost-of-living bonus, not 
pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 
8253, established prior to the effective 
date of that Order, in an amount 
exceeding $4.25 per week, the amount 
of the bonus shall remain unchanged. 
(ii) for such employees now being paid a 
cost-of-living bonus of less than $4.25 
per week, the amount of the bonus 
shall be increased up to sixty (60c) 
cents per week, but in no case to ex- 
ceed a total weekly bonus of $4.25; 


(2) (i) for employees to whom Section 48 
(iii) (b) of P.C. 5963 applies, now 
being paid a cost-of-living bonus, not 
pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 
8253, established prior to the effective 
date of that Order, in an amount 
exceeding 17 per cent of their weekly 
wage rates, the amount of the bonus 
shall remain unchanged ; 


(ii) for such employees now being paid a 
cost-of-living bonus of less than 17 
per cent of their weekly wage rates, 
the bonus shall be increased up to 
2-4 points, but in no case to exceed a 
total weekly bonus of 17 per cent of 
their weekly wage rates; 
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(e) the adjustment or payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus calculated as ordered shall be 
to the nearest cent of any fractional figure; 

(f) employers in the construction industry 
shall adjust the amount of any cost-of-living 
bonus required by paragraph (a) of this order 
only for employees in respect of whom no 
special bonus arrangement has been made 
with the approval of a War Labour Board, 
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pursuant to the provision of the Order for 
the conduct of the National Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry. 


Humphrey Mitchell, 


Chairman, 
National War Labour Board. 


Ottawa, Ontario, 
August 4, 1942. 


PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1942 


Coupon Rationing of Tea and Coffee—Further Control of Consumer Credit 
—Clarification and Amendment of Price Adjustment Policy—Price 
Adjustments during July—Restrictions and Simplifications 


URING the month of July, coupon ration- 
ing of sugar came into full force, and was 
extended, effective August 3, to tea and coffee 
which had been rationed on an “honour” basis 
since May 26, 1942. More drastic restrictions 
on consumer credit were introduced, effective 
August 1. Beef prices came under stringent 
control, at the same time being reduced by one 
cent per pound on the average during the 
period July 138-August 2. In order to fulfil 
military requirements, stocks of canned corned 
beef were placed entirely at the disposal of 
the government. 

Maximum prices were established or 
adjusted for several products; pulpwood, 
shipping cartons, cotton yarn and_ cloth, 
leather for leather clothing, fuelwood in cer- 
tain areas, etc. The Board continued its 
program of conservation and simplification 
with respect to many more manufacturers’ 
products; baby carriages, galvanized steel 
wire strand, barbed wire, venetian blinds, 
certain clothing items, paper products, etc. 
Restrictions on retail delivery services were 
clarified, and similar regulations were applied 
to wholesale deliveries. Maximum prices, and 
control over specifications, supplies, etc. were 
established for several important used goods. 


Consumer Rationing 


Tea and Coffee-—To conserve shipping space 
and ensure an equitable distribution of existing 
supplies, it has been necessary to apply more 
stringent control over the rationing of tea 
and coffee. Effective August 8, coupon ration- 
ing was established, replacing the system of 
“honour” rationing which had been. in effect 
since May 26, 1942. The ration is one ounce 
of tea per person per week or four ounces 
of coffee per person per week—for many con- 
sumers a considerable reduction from the 
allowance under the previous ration system 
of three-quarters of the amount of coffee and 
one-half the amount of tea normally con- 


sumed. Coupon rationing of tea and coffee 
came one month after sugar had been placed 
on a coupon rationing basis. 

Until permanent ration books are issued 
September 8, the lettered coupons, marked 
from “A” to “HE”, which were placed on the 
temporary sugar ration cards (for use in a 
possible emergency), will be used for tea and 
coffee rationing. Each one of the lettered 
coupons entitles the ration card holder to pur- 
chase one ounce of tea or four ounces of coffee. 
All five coupons may be used at one time. 
Ration cards issued for children under 12 can- 
not be used for tea and coffee purchases. 
After September 8, there will be permanent 
coupon ration books. Restaurants, hotels, 
institutions, etc., receive their supplies of tea 
and coffee by special voucher. As in the case 
of sugar rationing, permanent residents of 
hotels and institutions will surrender their 
ration cards to the hotel or institution. Ration- 
ing does not affect purchases of tea and coffee 
by and for the Armed Forces. 

The retailer must establish his right to pur- 
chase new supplies of tea and/or coffee from his 
supplier or suppliers by turning over to the 
supplier valid ration coupons equivalent to the 
poundage of tea and/or coffee ordered from the 
supplier. To compensate the retailer for the 
unavoidable loss in packaging tea purchased in 
bulk, he will be allowed a 2 per cent tolerance, 
and roasters of green coffee will be allowed a 
tolerance of 16 per cent to compensate for 
the shrinkage in roasting. Wholesalers may 
purchase bulk tea or green coffee beans by 
the surrender of coupons on the same basis. 
Special instructions have been issued to those 
who import tea and coffee direct. 

Sugar—The coupon rationing regulations 
for sugar, which came into effect July 1, were 
strengthened and clarified during the month. 
Consumers who on July 83 possessed sugar in 
excess of the ration allowance were ordered 
to turn in coupons for any surplus. On the 
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same day it was announced that retailers 
whose stocks were low would be allowed a 
few days to make up deficiencies in stocks 
without turning in coupons or vouchers to 
cover the quantity purchased. Meeting a diffi- 
culty experienced in farm households, the 
Board ruled that merchants may accept pur- 
chase vouchers from farmers’ wives or other 
persons who are feeding harvest workers, using 
the same procedure as in drawing sugar for 
home preserving (July 15). At the end of 
the first two weeks of coupon rationing, the 
Board announced that retailers in replenish- 
ing their stocks of sugar would not be re- 
quired to turn over to their wholesale supplier 
more than 98 ration coupons for every 100- 
pound bag of sugar purchased, thus allowing 
for the unavoidable loss of sugar incurred by 
retailers in repackaging. Operators of tourist 
homes and boarding houses catering to occa- 
sional as well as regular boarders were noti- 
fied by the rationing section of the Board that 
their registration as sugar users would be good 
only for three months from the date of regis- 
tration, and that their quota of renewal would 
be constantly revised since often the volume 
of trade is small or purely seasonal. 

To clarify the regulations and to cover 
situations not fully dealt with in the previous 
sugar ration order a number of amendments 
were introduced in Board Order No. 163, 
effective July 17. The amending order re- 
classified hotels, inns, clubs serving meals, 
staff dining rooms and hospitals as institu- 
tions instead of public caterers. As a result, 
all staff, guests or inmates must possess ration 
cards. 

The industrial use of honey has been brought 
under control in order to ensure an adequate 
supply for Canadian honey consumers, meet 
present needs of the United Kingdom, and 
prevent industrial users from outbidding whole- 
salers and retailers in obtaining supplies of 
this important sugar substitute. (Board Order 
162, July 14). Industrial users may not use 
more honey in any quarter of 1942 than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. 


Consumer Credit 


During the month the Board amended the 
Consumer Credit Order (No. 75, Dec. 16, 
1941) in several important respects (Board 
Order No. 161, July 23). Instead of listing 
the articles which were subject to a down 
payment of not less than 334 per cent of the 
balance of the cash price after any allowance 
for trade-in, the new order extends this per- 
centage of payment, with certain exceptions, 
to cover “all goods not elsewhere specifically 
mentioned in the schedule”. The maximum 
credit period for clothing will be six months 
instead of the year previously allowed. 


With respect to articles specifically men- 
tioned, the following provisions have been 
made: Wearing apparel, including footwear, 
headgear, haberdashery, and lingerie will be 
subject to a down payment of one-third with 
no down payment less than $5.00. The mini- 
mum down payment on furniture, mattresses 
and bedsprings for household use will be 20 
per cent instead of 10. The maximum credit 
period remains at 12 months. Purchasers of 
pianos are given a maximum of 18 months 
in which to complete payments with the 
minimum down payment not less than 20 
per cent, but in no case may the down pay- 
ment be less than $10. For 60 or more 
classes of goods listed in the order, no instal- 
ment or deposit under a contract of sale shall 
be less than $5 a month or $1.25 per week. 

Under recent arrangements made by the 
Coal Administrator to encourage summer 
purchases of solid fuels, special terms as to 
payments have been made. 


Price Adjustment Policy 


Early in July the Board released several 
orders clarifying and amending its policy and 
procedure with respect to retail and whole- 
sale price adjustments. 

Of special importance is the Board Order 
dealing with the price and quality of consumer 
goods (Board Order No. 145, effective July 
13). The Board re-emphasizes the policy 
that manufacturers of consumer goods must 
continue to produce and sell products of 
the same or substantially similar kind and 
quality, and in the same or approximately 
the same price ranges, as was their practice 
in the corresponding season of 1941. Any 
reduction in the proportion of goods manu- 
factured in the lower price ranges is approved 
only if due to unavoidable circumstances 
such as inability to obtain materials, or an 
order of the Board, or some other govern- 
ment authority restricting production. Manu- 
facturers are permitted to cut the proportion 
of their higher price ranges. The same prin- 
ciple is applied to sellers other than manu- 
facturers. 

The price ceiling cannot be evaded by 
marketing new or modified products or 
changing trade descriptions. Products which, 
due to unavoidable circumstances, are sub- 
stantially different in kind or quality from 
lines on the market, must have their maxi- 
mum prices established or approved in writing 
by the appropriate administrator with the con- 
currence of the Administrators of Retail and 
Wholesale Trade and countersigned by the 
Chairman of the Board before such goods are 
sold, and such price must be appropriate in 
relation to the price and relative value of com- 
parable goods. All this reflects a determined 
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policy on the part of the Board that there 
should be, in general, no further increases by 
manufacturers or importers in the prices of 
finished consumer goods. 

Board Order No. 144, revoking Board Order 
No. 91, revises and consolidates procedures 
for the adjustment of retail and wholesale 
prices with a view to fyrther strengthening 
price control. Retail prices which are proven 
to be abnormally low in relation to the prices 
charged by other retailers for consumer goods 
may be adjusted, but only in writing by the 
Administrator of Retail Trade with the coun- 
tersignature of the Chairman of the Board. 
The Administrator of Wholesale Trade may 
grant written authority for increases in maxi- 
mum: prices on sales at wholesale in specific 
cases where he is satisfied that the wholesaler’s 
price is abnormally low in relation to the 
prices charged by other wholesalers for similar 
goods. The Administrator of Wholesale Trade 
may also grant general or limited authority 
for establishing maximum whosesale prices at 
fair and reasonable levels higher than the 
respective maximum prices pursuant to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations, pro- 
vided such higher prices are accepted volun- 
_tarily by buyers who agree to absorb the 
increase. 

Another order of the Board revoking Order 
No 128, April 7, 1942, provides that any net 
reduction in production costs subsequent to 
the base period or subsequent to the last 
authorized variation in maximum _ selling 
prices must immediately be reported by manu- 
facturers to the appropriate administrator. 
(Board Order No. 153, July 13). Unless the 
reduced amount is insignificant, the Adminis- 
trator will vary the maximum selling price 
by such an amount as he considers fair and 
reasonable. If the product is one on which 
a subsidy is being paid, the person receiving 
the subsidy is to report the facts to the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 

Board Order No. 154 (July 13), amending 
Order No. 115. (March 17, 1942) strengthens 
the enforcement provisions with respect to 
seasonal goods. The amendments do not 
alter any arrangements made with respect to 
the specially designated seasonal goods set 
forth in the Schedule to Board Order No. 115 
(see Lapour Gazette, May, 1942, page 567). 


Price Adjustments During July 


Beef—More stringent control of beef prices 
was introduced in an order fixing maximum 
wholesale prices for 28 different cuts of beef— 
the result of careful investigation of price 
ranges in each section of Canada over a 
period of time. They apply to the period 
from July 13 to August 2, inclusive, and to 
the whole of Canada, but vary in the 15 
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zones defined by Board Order No. 149 of 
June 24. That Order prescribed maximum 
prices at which processors and wholesalers 
might sell carcasses, sides or quarters of beef 
in the 15 zones across Canada, and provided 
that the ceiling prices for cuts would be those 
fixed from time to time by the foods admin- 
istration. The order also provided for season- 
al variations in the price of beef through 
periodic decreases between July 13 and 
November 30, 1942. Under Administrator’s 
Order No. 286, packers were obliged to reduce 
the price of beef by one cent a pound, 
commencing on July 13. 

The maximum prices listed in Administra- 
tor’s Order No. 286 apply to beef of the high- 
est quality in each class designated, and beef 
of lower quality must be sold by processors 
and wholesalers “at reasonable reductions 
from such prices”. Retailers are prohibited 
by Board Order No. 149 from paying more 
than the maximum wholesale price, and their 
selling prices to consumers are not, on the 
average, to exceed the average delivered cost 
of carcasses, sides, quarters or cuts, plus 
whatever markup they used in the basic 
period. Retailers were allowed one week 
before basing their normal markup upon the 
new schedule of prices in recognition of a 
trade practice with respect to storage. 

A further seasonal reduction in maximum 
wholesale prices of beef averaging one cent 
per pound, for the period August 3 to 23 
was announced July 30 (A 309, July 28). 

Members of the beef advisory committee 
representing eastern and western cattle pro- 
ducers and dealers met in Ottawa towards the 
latter part of July to assist the Board in assur- 
ing a continuous flow of finished beef through- 
out the year for Canadian consumers. A 
major problem facing Wartime Food Cor- 
poration, established in June to buy and sell 
cattle for export and domestic markets when 
necessary, was the supply of feeder cattle for 
the feed lots in Canada, both east and west. 

Fuel—Maximum prices were established for 
fuelwood sold in the cities of Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ontario (A. 312, July 28). This 
makes a total of twenty-four orders fixing fuel- 
wood prices for different areas in Canada. The 
grading of coal mined and sold in the province 
of Alberta has been specified in an order 
of the Coal Administrator which should pro- 
vide a basis for effective price control and 
ensure protection to the consumer (A _ 289, 
July val). 


Knit Goods——Manufacturers’ maximum pri- 
ces for new style knit goods must be fixed 
by the Administrator of Knit Goods with the 
concurrence of the Administrators of Wholesale 
Trade and Retail Trade (A. 293, July 14). 
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Every manufacturer of knit goods must sub- 
mit to the administrator a statement showing 
particulars of all new style knit goods being 
manufactured, details of cost, the different 
materials and the proportions of such mate- 
rials used, and the proposed selling price of 
each kind. A wholesaler may sell new style 
knit goods at prices not exceeding laid down 
cost price plus his normal markup, the markup 
to be not greater than 20 per cent of the 
wholesaler’s selling price. Retail prices are 
not to exceed laid down cost price plus the 
retailer’s normal markup, such markup to be 
not greater than 35 per cent of retailer’s selling 
price. 


Intermediate Price Adjustments—A number 
of price adjustments were arranged at the 
manufacturers’ and/or wholesalers’ level, due 
in some cases to higher costs and in other 
cases to the introduction of new or standard- 
ized lines. 

Maximum prices were set at Which any 
producer in Saskatchewan and the districts 
of Kenora and Rainy River in Ontario may 
sell pulpwood. (A 299 and A 298, July 16). 
Prices at which operators may sell pulpwood 
in these areas for consumption in Canada will 
be fixed by the timber administrator, but the 
price so fixed will not exceed maximum prices 
to producers by more than 15 per cent. 

Maximum prices to manufacturers of ship- 
ping cartons in British Columbia have been 
established in an administrator’s order made 
necessary because of the introduction of 
several standardized grades of cartons not pro- 
duced during the basic period (A 290, July 
11). The maximum price of tin, per pound, 
has been established for specified grades and 
quantities processed and sold (A 285, July 7). 
’ Manufacturers’ prices for cotton yarn and 
cloth have been reduced to the highest lawful 
price established during the month of Febru- 
ary, 1941, to enable secondary manufacturers 
and distributors of textile articles using cotton 
yarn and cloth to sell at or below ceiling 
prices (A 308, July 21). The schedule of 
maximum prices fixed in March, 1942, for 
leather sold by tanners for use in the manufac- 
ture of leather garments has been subjected 
to minor revisions (A 318, July 30, replacing 
A 62, March 26, 1942). 

An order of the Used Goods Administrator 
provided that used structural steel is to be 
sold at basic period prices but in no case is 
the price, f.o.b. vendor’s shipping point, to 
exceed 4 cents per pound for 500 pounds or 
less, or 34 cents per pound for sales of more 
than 500 pounds (A 296, July 16). With 
respect to used machine tools, used sheet 
metal working machines and used woodwork- 
ing machines, maximum selling prices are to 


be not higher than specified percentages of 
the prices of new goods, the percentages 
varying according to the condition of the 
machines and the areas in which they are 
sold. (A 295, July 15). At the time of sale 
and delivery of any rebuilt machine, the seller 
must deliver to the purchaser a written guar- 
antee that for a period of 60 days he will 
repair and/or replace at his own cost any 
part found to be defective or worn to the 
extent that the efficiency of the machine is 
impaired. 


’ Restrictions and Simplification 


Manufacturers were reminded by the Metals 
Administration for the Board that after the 
end of July no metal (except gold and silver), 
not even stocks of metals or alloys on 
hand, may be used in producing any of the 
190 articles listed in previous conservation 
orders. (See Summary, Lasour Gazerre, June 
and July, 1942.) 


Manufacturers of baby carriages have been 
limited to a maximum of four styles of folding 
baby carriages and to one style of perambu- 
lator for the purpose of conserving materials 
needed in war industries. (A 287, July 9.) The 
manufacturer of galvanized steel wire strand 
must conform to specifications of sizes, grades 
of steel and quality of galvanizing set out 
in Administrator’s Order No. 294. (July 14.) 
Types of barbed wire which may be made are 
also restricted to specified sizes. (A 264, 
July 27, amending A 168, June 30, 1942.) The 
manufacture of venetian blinds has been 
further simplified with a view to conserving 
materials and reducing costs (A 305, July 24). 


After three months experience with control 
of retail delivery services, the Board has 
altered the original order with a view to 
allowing retailers to continue making necessary 
deliveries and also meet the primary purpose 
of conserving gasoline, rubber and man-power. 
Retailers are still prohibited from delivering 
an order of goods under $1.00 in value. Added 
to the list of exceptions are goods sold to 
fill medical doctors’ prescriptions. 


A retailer may deliver goods to replace 
goods delivered in error or omitted by the 
retailer from a customer’s previous order. 
Retailers may deliver orders to one address 
where several customers have combined to 
bring the amount of their joint order up to 
$1 or more. The time allowed for exchanges 
and refunds has been extended, with certain 
exceptions, to 12 clear business days. Ex- 
changes but not refunds, are permitted when 
goods are found to be incorrect in size or were 
sold for the purpose of a gift. The only 
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goods which a retailer can sell on approval 
are individual items of “house furnishings” 
priced at more than ten dollars, collectors’ 
postage stamps, and sheet music. 


Restrictions on wholesale deliveries have 
been made in an order effective August 3 
(A 292, July 14.) Deliveries other than 
perishable goods are limited to three regular 
deliveries a week on alternate days over any 
particular route or in any specific area. In- 
dividual wholesale orders amounting to less 
than $3 may not be delivered. The order 
requires wholesalers delivering in or to large 
cities to prepare delivery plans and file 
them with the administrator of services. 


To conserve the life of existing trucking 
equipment, an order was passed prohibiting 
private trucks or trailers, with certain exemp- 
tions, from operating more than 35 miles 
from their registered addresses without a special 
permit (A 314, July 29). “Generally speaking”, 
the administrator stated, “permits.... will not 
be issued where it appears that there are 
public transportation facilities available which 
are capable of handling the movement, and 
the private vehicle owner is unable to satisfy 
us that capacity or near capacity load will 
be carried both ways”. 

The promotion of beer sales by distributing 
as premiums any articles which advertise the 
brewers’ names or their products or by the 
supplying of equipment to beverage rooms 
free of charge has been prohibited starting 
September 1. The order also discontinues 
the use of containers which designate or 
refer to any particular season, holiday or 
other special event or occasion. (A 313, July 
28.) 

The number of rubber printing dies used 
for printing solid fibreboard shipping con- 
tainers will be reduced by 75 per cent as the 
result of an agreement among the users, regu- 
larized as an order, providing for free inter- 
changing of printing dies (A284, July 2). 


Standard sizes and specifications of caliper 


and strength of corrugated and fibreboard ship- 
ping containers for macaroni and other related 
food products have been fixed with a view to 
conserving essential materials and reducing 
costs (A 301, July 18.) To conserve used 
baskets, hampers and boxes, an order has 
been passed prohibiting any person destroy- 
ing or throwing away baskets, hampers, or 
orange boxes without the consent of the 
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administrator of used goods (A 270, July 2). 
Every person is required to return a basket, 
hamper or orange box to an authorized dealer. 
Prices at which collectors may sell such con- 
tainers to an authorized dealer are set out 
in the order and dealers’ prices are also fixed. 
The sale of livestock feeds to farmers in 
bags or packages has been standardized as to 
content weight and style of package in all 
parts of Canada (A 306, July 27). 


With respect to ladies’ felt hats, pro- 
cessors of stiffened hoods are restricted to 
supplying not more than 50 per cent of the 
number of hoods supplied to each manufac- 
turer in the corresponding period of 1941. 
Colours in wool felt hoods are also restricted. 
The purpose of the order is to conserve 
shellac for war use (A 307, July 27). Not 
more than eight colors and shades, including 
Air Force blue and khaki, may be used as 
body colours in the manufacture of any one 
line or style of knitted outerwear (A 315, 
July 29). Wholesalers, jobbers or manu- 
facturers dealing in cloth made of wool, 
woollen or worsted mixture are not allowed 
to sell any single length or piece of cloth for 
any men’s or boys’ suit in any greater lengths 
than 33 yards in double width or 74 yards in 
single width. Allowance is made for greater 
yardage for oversized persons (A 316, July 
30). 


To conserve more vital materials necessary 
for war production and to effect simplifica- 
tions and economies within industry, the 
administrator of oils and fats limited the 
number of colours and shades which paint and 
varnish manufacturers may make, thus reduc- 
ing the number of colours and shades from 60 
to 70 per cent of pre-war production. (A 304, 
July 23, revoking A 41, March 7, 1942.) 
Manufacturers of cosmetics have been limited 
to fewer varieties, shades and colours for each 
line of products—nail polish, lipstick, powder, 
etc. (A 302, July 22.) By reducing costs, the 
restrictions will assist the manufacturers in 
maintaining their ceiling prices. The quan- 
tity of shortening which may be manufac- 
tured has been limited to 80 per cent of the 
quantity made by each manufacturer during 
the corresponding month of 1941. The amount 
of vegetable oil which may be used in shorten- 
ing has also been restricted (A 319, July 31). 

Following the “freezing” of stocks of canned 
corned beef on June 9th a supplementary 
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order, effective July 9th (A 288), required 
retailers who had in stock one case or more 
of canned corned beef to turn it in to a dis- 
tributor to hold it for dispostion by the 
Boards... 


Federal tax—Merchants selling goods which 
are subject to the retail purchase tax imposed 
by the recent federal budget are required by 
an order of the Board, dated July 14, to 
show by price-tag or otherwise the price of 
such articles exclusive of the tax (Board Order 
No. 159, July 14). Because furs are not under 
the price ceiling, the order does not apply to 
them. 


Regarding the July 1 Cost-of-Living Index 


The Bureau of Statistics announced that 
the cost-of-living index for July 1. stood 
at 117-0, an increase of 1:2 over the June 
figure of 115-8. This makes a net increase 


of 2-4 points as compared with October Ist, 
1941, and the National War Labour Board 
announced that a corresponding adjustment 
in cost-of-living bonuses wouldi become effective 
August 15th. 


Of the increase in the cost of living since 
October, 90 per cent was due to increases in 
food prices, and beef and potatoes accounted 
for 87 per cent of the increases in food prices. 
These were, in part, seasonal movements 
which were aggravated this year by special 
circumstances. Beef prices, however, have 
fallen from their July 1 peak in accordance 
with the seasonal schedule of maximum 
wholesale prices issued by the Board; and as 
a result of an increase in supply in the late 
Summer, potato prices are expected to decline 
seasonally when the new crop becomes avail- 
able in adequate quantities. The Board thus 
expects that some decline in the index will 
occur in the next few months. 


Suggested Standards for Industrial Safeguards 


The Division of Labour Standards, United 
States Department of Labor, has issued special 
bulletin No. 7 entitled Suggested Standards 
for Industrial Safeguards. 

In an introduction it is stated that a special 
Committee of American Society of Safety 
Engineers, having studied 1,000 industrial 
accidents, found that 20 per cent of accidents 
result from machine fault, another 20 per 
cent from personal fault, and the remaining 
60 per cent from a combination of the two. 

The material presented in the bulletin has 
been compiled by the Division of Labour, 
which, in its capacity as clearing house for 
information on matters relating to the safety 
and health of wage earners, reviews rules and 
regulations of various States and presents ma- 
terial which might prove useful to factory 
inspectors and safety engineers interested in 
seeing that dangerous machines are properly 
safeguarded. 

It is one thing to say “This machine should 
be safeguarded,” and another to explain ex- 
actly how it can be effectively guarded, the 
report states. The man who cam offer prac- 
tical suggestions as to how the safeguarding 
may be accomplished is much more likely to 
obtain results than the one who merely points 
out that a safeguard should be provided. 

The drawings presented in the compilation 
illustrate the standards in effect in one State 
of the Union. They are practical and work- 
able standards; the safeguards are effective. 
The explanatory material consists of the 
actual rules and is presented for the purpose 
of supplementing the drawings. The stan- 
dards set forth have no legal effect, of course, 


save in those States which have embodied 
them into rules and regulations. 

The compilation is not complete. How- 
ever, the Division expects to add- to it from 
time to time, to the end that eventually the 
book may be a complete guide to the person 
interested in, or charged with the duty of 
obtaining, adequate and effective safeguards 
for industrial hazards. 

Copies of the bulletin (price 65 cents) may 
be obtained from the United States Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, DC. - 


Immigration to Canada During First Six 


Months of 1942 


The effect of the war on immigration to 
Canada is reflected in statistics covering the 
first six months of 1942, issued by the Immigra- 
tion Branch, Department of Mines and Re- 
sources. During the six months’ period, 3,707 
immigrants entered Canada. 

The decrease in the numbers entering the 
Dominion is most marked in'the “other races” 
classification of immigrants. There was a 
reduction of 71-2 per cent in this group, com- 
pared with those in this group entering in the 
same period of 1941. There was a reduction 
of 22-8 per cent in the number of immigrants 
in the Northern European races classification 
and a 10-8 per cent decrease in each of the 
United States and United Kingdom groups. 

Occupationally, the mechanics classification 
accounted for 411; trading class, 339; female 
domestic servants, 214; labouring class, 198; 
farming class, 182; mining class, 21; and other 
classes, 2,342. . 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for July, 1942 : 


TOTAL of 15,680 individuals were at- 

tending War Emergency training classes 
throughout the Dominion on July 31st, 1942. 
This total represents a small increase over 
the number receiving training on June 30th 
when the total enrolment was 15,006. The 
total number of persons receiving training 
in Industrial pre-employment classes at the 
end of July was 4,918; this total being prac- 
tically the same as that for June 30th, when 
4,910 individuals were attending industrial 
pre-employment classes. In the part-time 
Industrial classes being conducted in Technical 
and Vocational schools, there was an enrolment 
of 1,922 trainees on July 31st, this total being 
considerably higher than the total on June 
30th when 1,581 trainees were receiving in- 
struction. In the R.C.AF.  pre-enlistment 
classes, there was practically no change as 
between the totals in training on June 30th 
and July 31st. On July 31st there was an 
enrolment of 4677 in the R.C.A.F. classes, 
while the total for June 30th was 4,664. In 
the Army and Navy classes there was a small 
increase in the numbers receiving training on 
July 31st as compared with the total for 
June 30th. On July 81st, the total number 
attending Navy and Army classes was 2,923 
as compared with 2,694 on June 30th. Voca- 
tional training was being given on July 31st 


to 106 men who had been honourably dis- ° 


charged from His Majesty’s Forces, while the 
total receiving similar training on June 30th 
was 121. ; 

During the month of July, 1942, a total of 
7,543 new trainees was enrolled in the Tech- 
nical and Vocational schools. Of these 3,488 
entered the full-time industrial classes while 
1,223 entered the part-time industrial classes 
The R.C.A.F. pre-enlistment classes received 
1,350 new trainees, while 1,422 commenced 
training in the Navy and Army lasses. 
Under the Rehabilitation Plan 60 new 
trainees were enrolled during July. 

In the Industrial pre-employment classes 
2,805 students completed their training and 
were placed’ in employment during the month. 
In the Rehabilitation classes 55 men who had 
been honourably discharged from His Majes- 
ty’s Armed Forces completed their Vocational 
training and secured employment during July. 

A total of 39 trainees left the Industrial 
classes in order to enlist with the Armed 
Forces, while in the R.C.A.F. classes, 1,185 


trainees completed their training and were 
enlisted. 

The number of women in, training although 
included in the totals given in Table No. 1, 
are also shown separately in Table No. JA. 
Of the 3,488 individuals who commenced 
training during July in the full-time pre- 
employment classes 1,357 or 36 per cent were 
women. Of the 1,357 new women trainees 
1,023 or about 75 per cent were enrolled in 
the Province of Ontario. British Columbia 
accounted for 117 new women students, while 
Quebec reported an enrolment of 70, Saskat- 
chewan 88, and Alberta 59. A total of 1,390 
women in the full-time Industrial classes 
completed their training and were placed 
during July. On July 31st, there were 1,504 
women training in the full-time Industrial 
classes. 

The numbers being trained in classes held 
in approved plant schools as at July 31st 
are shown in the following table. The totals 
are also given for the part-time Industrial 
classes carried on at centres other than 
Technical or Vocational schools. 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 
(Subject to Revision) 
Numbers in Training as at July 31st 


Part-time Plant Total in 
Classes Schools Trainng 


Nova Scotia ...... 8 — 85 
New Brunswick.... — 18 18 
Ouebeas 5.4 08 38 14 52 
Bara hd bee ela ie lar sates 207 729 936 
Bianitobar Wha cak —_— py 22 
British Columbia .. ot — 21 

351 783 1,134 


An interesting development in the estab- 
lishment of an approved plant school occurred 
recently. A manufacturer of aircraft com- 
ponents has established a school plant for the 
training of selected employees of sub-con- 
tractors—in this case key employees from 
furniture factories which are preparing to 
undertake sub-contract work from the original 
contractor. 

When fully trained in the contractors school 
these key employees will return to their own 
companies and will, in turn, set up plant 
schools in their own organizations to train 
other furniture factory workers in aircraft 
work. This is the first instance in Canada of 
a peace-time industry being converted to war 
production under the Government-sponsored 
plant school programme. 
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RESERVE OF LABOUR AMONG CANADIAN WOMEN 


N a review of the reserve of labour among 


Canadian women, the Dominion Bureau of . 


Statistics reports that of 1,227,876 married 
women from 15 to 44 years of age, only 48,073 
or 3:92 per cent were gainfully occupied in 
1931. 

_ Referring to this potential labour supply, 
the Bureau states that “there is abundant 
evidence that Canada’s sources of labour 
supply among men are rapidly approaching 
depletion. Employment is at the highest level 
in the country’s history, approximately 5,000,- 
000 persons of a population of 11,500,000 being 
in the armed services or in civilian occupa- 
tions. Enlistments in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, numbering around 500,000 and the 
employment of some 800,000 workers in pro- 
ducing munitions of war have contributed to 
an acute shortage of man-power. A National 
Selective Service plan has been established to 
mobilize Canadian labour for the most effec- 
tive prosecution of the war and non-essential 
production is being progressively curtailed.” 

The report then summarizes statistics of 
Canada’s woman-power as follows: 

Since future accretions to the nation’s labour 
force must come mainly from the ranks of 
women, a stock taking of Canada’s woman- 
power is, at the present time, extremely im- 
portant. An-attempt to throw some light on 
this problem, with the data at present avail- 
able, is presented herewith. 

Gainfully occupied females in Canada, in 
1931, numbered 665,859. The National Regis- 
tration of August, 1940, showed 958,000 gain- 
fully occupied females. At March 381, 1942, 
there were 655,096 females registered under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Allowing for 
persons in non-insurable occupations, | this 
would indicate a total of around 1,200,000 
gainfully occupied women at the present time. 
Of these more than 6,000 are in the armed 
forces. 

For the alleviation of the man-power short- 
age interest centres chiefly upon the women 
not gainfully oeccupied.. As the total female 
population, according to the 1941 Census, was 
5,694,062 these would number around 3,300,000, 
excluding children under 10 years of age. To 
estimate the availability of labour supply in 
this total, the age composition, conjugal con- 
dition, geographical location, family respon- 
sibilities, etc., etc., must be considered. Such 
detailed data are available, at present, only 
for 1931 but they provide at least a rough basis 
for conclusions regarding the picture in 1942. 

The number of females,:not gainfully occu- 
pied, was, in 1931, 3,240,663 or 83 per cent of 
the female population 10 years of age and 
over. Of these 1,141,528 were single, 1,868,639 


rural areas. 


married, and 230,220 widowed or divorced. 
Single women are the first to be absorbed in 
a rapidly expanding war machine. Young 
women of 15-34 years are most favoured by 
employers although, for certain types of work, 
those in the 35-44 and even in the 45-54 
groups are suitable. In 1981 there were in 
Canada 516,082 single women, aged 15-34 years, 
not gainfully occupied. In the 35-44 age 
group there were 28,596 and the 45-54 age 
group 23,654. 
Single Women 


Single women 15-44 years of age in rural 
areas, in 1931, numbered 381,421 and in urban 
areas, 653,008. While the increasing farm 
labour shortage exerts considerable pressure 
to keep young women on the farm, single 
women, on the whole, form a highly mobile 
group which can readily shift from one part 
of the country to another as employment be- 
comes available. It is fairly certain that at 
this time (middle of 1942) heavy inroads have 
been made upon the single women labour 
pool. | 

While widowed and divorced women follow 
fairly closely the same pattern as single 
women in regard to employment, this source 
of labour supply is comparatively small. 
There were only 21,954 widowed and divorced 
women, aged 15-44, not gainfully occupied in 
1931. 

Married Women 


Of 1,227,876 married women, 15-44 years of 
age, only 48,073 or 3:92 per cent were gain- 
fully occupied in 1931. If the war is of long 
duration, with the absorption of more and 
more men into the armed forces on the one 
hand, and, on the other, an increasing tempo 
of war production, this source will have to be 
heavily drawn upon. The ranks of married 
women under 35 years of age, not gainfully 
occupied, which, in 1931 numbered 678,676, con- 
tain a considerable number of recent workers 
still skilled in their former occupations. 

Of married women, 15-44 years of age, in 


“Canada in 1931, 533,354 were in rural and 


696,400 in urban areas. The family respon- 
sibilities of rural married women, coupled with 
industrial employment can be secured from 
the married women, 15-44 years of age, in 
However, the married women in 
this age group in urban localities provide a 
labour pool practically untapped. In this con- 
nection a sample investigation showed that, 
of 993 women listed as homemakers at the 
National Registration of 1940, 87 had acquired 
insurable wage-earner status by July 1, 1941. 
While the sampe is too small to be reliable, it 
would indicate that of 2,285,000 women listed 
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as homemakers in August, 1940, only from 
54,000 to 68,000 had been drawn into the 
ranks of industrial workers by July 1, 1941. 


Mobility 


The employment of married women is, of 
course, hampered by the fact that ,as a labour 
group, they are extremely immobile. Certain 
information on families provided by the Cen- 
sus is of interest in this connection. There 
were in Canada, in 19381, in urban localities, 
283,244 families of two or more persons with- 
out children. Unfortunately, the age composi- 
tion of the wives in these families is not 
known, a defect which will be remedied when 
the 1941 Census data become available. Of 
922,705 urban families with children, 33 per 


cent had one child only, while 75 per cent 
had two children or less. Of the 304,802 
families with one child, in only 109,831 cases 
or 36 per cent of the whole, was the child 
under 7 years of age. 


In connection with the problem of the im- 
mobility of married women workers the 
degree of concentration in the larger urban 
centres is important. Of the 283,244 urban 
families without children in 1931, 159,373 or 
56 per cent were in localities 30,000 and over 
while 58 per cent of the families with one 
child and 57 per cent of those with two chil- 
dren were similarly situated. It is in these 
urban centres that day nurseries, community 
kitchens, laundries, etc., can be most easily 
provided. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Annual Reports of Provincial Boards 


} Alberta 


HE total number of accidents reported 

during 1941 to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of Alberta was 16,928 compared 
with 14,632 in the previous year, an increase 
of 2,296. Of the total number of accidents 97 
were fatal, the greatest number of fatal acci- 
dents reported to the Board in any one year. 
Permanent disability resulted in 110 cases 
and temporary disability in 16,721. 

Total revenue accruing to the Board in the 
year ended December 31, 1941, was $2,403,- 
570.50 and total expenditures amounted to 
$2,310,847.45, leaving a balance of revenue in 
excess of expenditure amounting ‘to $92,723.05. 
The largest revenue item was that of assess- 
ments amounting to $1,788,898.21, followed by 
medical aid contributions, $441,180.92; interest 
and investment earnings, $173,457.12, and sale 
of acts, $34.25. Total compensation amounted 
to $772,805.69; cost of medical services, 
$316,273.32; provision for disasters, $96,559.30; 
general expense including expenditure re mine 
rescue cars and stations, $207,425.65. 

Statistics for the year 1941 reviewed by the 
report may be summarized as follows: Number 
of employers within the scope of the Act as 
at December 31, 1941, 6,497; accidents reported 
during the year 1941, 16,928; accidents and 
claims not finally disposed of as at December 
31, 1940, 1,927; claims disposed of by award 
of pension or payments of compensation, 
7,755; claims disposed of by payment only of 
account for medical aid, 5,266; accidents dis- 
posed of for which no application for compen- 
sation was received, 92; accidents disposed of 
on which no compensation was due, 3,503; 
claims on which further payments have to be 
made, 1,446; accidents awaiting further reports 
and on which no payments have been made, 
793. 


British Columbia 


During 1941 there was an increase in the 
number of accidents reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of British Colum- 
bia, a total of 46,496 being reported during 
the year compared with 38,487 in 1940. Of 
these, 171 were fatal. In addition, 2,400 acci- 
dents of a trifling nature were reported which 
did not result in any time-loss compensation, 
and no medical attention was required, first 
aid only being rendered. 

The percentage of accidents resulting in 
three or more days loss of time arose out 
of various industries is as follows: Lumber 
industry, 47 per cent; general manufacturing 
and delivery classes, 11; metal-mining, 9; 
construction, 9; servicing and repairing, 6; 
railroading groups, 3; coal-mining, 3; naviga- 
tion, 3; fishing, 3; and all other classes, 6. 

Revenue of the Board during 1941 amounted 
to $7,204,264.02, of which $4,382,647.54 was 
collected from employers on account of 1941 
payroll assessments. Medical aid contribu- 
tions amounted to $761,324.97; assessments 
collected on account of 1940 and prior years 
totalled $479,594.91; and medical aid dues 
from workmen, $354,864.79. The balance of 
the revenue accruing to the Board in 1941 
amounting to $622,587.58 was on account of 
interest on investments, premium on United 
States funds and profits realized on sales 

Disbursements during 1941 totalled $6,278,- 
874.78, the major component items being: 
compensation to workmen, $2,250,544.73; pen- 
sion payments, $1,480,289.51; medical aid, 
$935,422.35; investments purchased less sales, | 
$1,288,510.70; general administrative expense, 
$157,963.24 and employees’ superannuation 
past-service payment, $166,144.25. A cash 
balance of revenue over expenditure in 1941 
of $925,389.24 therefore resulted. 
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LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA IN 1942 


URING the Session of Parliament which 

opened on January 22 and closed on 
August 1, 1942, Acts were passed to provide 
for vocational training, for reinstatement in 
civil employment of persons who have served 
in His Majesty’s Forces and for assistance to 
war veterans to settle upon the land. The 
Income War Tax Act was amended to raise 
the tax on salaries and wages. 

Reinstatement in Civil Employment 

The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1942, which gives legislative effect, with 
a few changes, to an Order in Council issued 
in June, 1941, requires employers of persons 
accepted for certain war services to reinstate 
such persons in employment at the termina- 
tion of that service and, as far as practicable, 
under conditions not less favourable than those 
which would have been applicable to them 
had they remained in their employment. The 
Act applies to persons on active service in the 
present war in the naval, military or air 
forces (including the Canadian Women’s 
Army Corps), to members of the Corps of 
(Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for Service 
in the United Kingdom, to persons called out 
for training or service under the National 
Resources Mobilization Act and to merchant 
seamen who are British subjects, citizens of 
and resident in Canada, and who were en- 
gaged on any vessel, other than an enemy 
vessel, in coastwise waters or in waters outside 
the territorial limits of Canada, and after that 
service for a continuous period of at least 
six months including layoffs and after dis- 
charge or release from such service or other 
termination of it. 

“Hmployer” is defined as a person carrying 
on any undertaking in which the person ac- 
cepted for war service had been employed for 
at least three months immediately prior to the 
date on which he was so accepted or in which 
on that date he had employee status or a 
recognized position by reason of an agree- 
ment between one or more employers and 
one or more trade unions or groups of em- 
ployees. “Employer” also includes a person 
carrying on the undertaking with which had 
been amalgamated that in which the person 
accepted for service had been employed or 
in which it was comprised when the em- 
ployee’s war service began. 

The right to reinstatement is subject to 
established rules of seniority in the employer’s 
establishment, with retention of seniority 
rights during the employee’s period of ser- 
vice in the Forces, or, in the absence of such 
rules, to preference according to dates of 
first employment in the employer’s service with 
consideration to continuity of employment 


in that service. In determining the employee’s 
right to pension or other benefits his war 
service counts as service with the employer. 

In proceedings against him for failure to 
reinstate an employee it is held to be a 
defence to the employer if he proves that the 
employee did not apply for reinstatement 
within three months after discharge in Canada 
from war service or from hospital treatment 
following such discharge or within four months 
if he was discharged overseas; that having 
been offered reinstatement the employee 
failed without reasonable excuse to present 
himself at the time and place notified to him 
by the employer; that on account of a change 
of circumstances other than the engagement 
of some other person to replace him it was 


‘not reasonably practicable to reinstate him or 


that his reinstatement in an occupation and 
under conditions not less favourable than 
those which would have been applicable to 
him had he not been accepted for service was 
impracticable and that the employer has 
offered to reinstate him in the most favour- 
able occupation and under the most favour- 
able conditions reasonably practicable; that 
the employee was physically or mentally in- 
capable of performing work available in the 
employer’s service; that he was employed to 
take the place of an employee who had been 
previously accepted for war service and that 
such employee had been’ reinstated. 

An employer who has reinstated an em- 
ployee may not discharge him without reason- 
able cause and in proceedings for violation of 
this provision in cases where the employment 
was terminated within six months of rein- 
statement the onus is on the employer to 
prove that he had reasonable cause for dis- 
charging the employee. An employer is also 
forbidden to discharge an employee in order 
to evade the obligations imposed by the Act 
or in the expectancy that the employee may 
be accepted for war service and in proceed- 
ings for violation of this provision if the court 
considers that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that the employment was ter- 
minated in violation of it the employment is 
to be deemed to be so terminated unless the 
employer. proves that the discharge of the 
employee was for a reason unconnected with 
such obligations or such expectancy. 

When a contract of apprenticeship is re- 
vived or a new contract made in a designated 
trade between the former employer and an 
apprentice discharged from war service, allow- 
ance must ‘be made for any instruction rele- 
vant to such trade received by the apprentice 
while serving in the Forces and the relation- 
ship of master and apprentice is to be deemed 
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to be that of employer and employee for the 
purposes of the Act. 

The Act does not interfere with agreements 
between employers and their workmen by 
which the former undertake to restore to 
employment those who enlist for war service 
provided they are not less favourable to the 
employees than the provisions of the Act, 
subject to such interpretation as may be 
mutually agreed upon. 

An employer who fails to reinstate any 
employee or who discharges an employee 
contrary to the provisions of the Act is liable 
on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
$500 and in addition is to be ordered by the 
court to pay to such employee an amount not 
exceeding twelve weeks’ remuneration at the 
rate which he was receiving when accepted 
for war service. The Minister designated by 
the Governor in Council to administer the 
Act may, where he considers the circumstances 
warrant it, institute proceedings on behalf of 
a former employee without cost to such 
employee. ‘ 

The Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations for carrying out the purposes of the 
Act, and may prescribe penalties for their 
violation. 

Vocational Training 


The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942, in force as of April 1, 1942, repeals the 
Vocational Education Act, 1931, which pro- 
vided for grants to the provinces to assist 
vocational education, but under which no 
grants were made. The new Act defines 
“vocational training” as any form of instruc- 
tion to fit any person for, or increase his skill 
and efficiency in, gainful employment, includ- 
ing employment in agriculture, forestry, min- 
ing, fishing, construction, manufacturing, 
commerce or any other primary or secondary 
industry. The Minister of Labour is author- 
ized to undertake projects to provide such 
training to fit persons for employment for any 
purpose contributing to the efficient prosecu- 
tion of the war, whether in industry or in the 
armed forces, or contributing to the conserva- 
tion or development of the natural resources 
of Canada which are under the control of the 
Dominion Government, to fit for gainful 
employment former members of the Canadian 
forces, or former members of any other of His 
Majesty’s forces who at the time of enlistment 
were domiciled in Canada, persons approved 
for training by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health and persons whom the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has directed 
to attend a course of training as provided by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The Minister of Labour may also enter 
into an agreement with any province to pro- 
vide financial assistance for vocational training 


projects undertaken in the province for any of 
the purposes set forth above, for the continua- 
tion of projects carried on under the Youth 
Training Act, 1939, for the development and 
carrying on by the province of any project 
recommended by the Advisory Council which 
is to be appointed under the Act, to provide 
vocational training for apprentices or super- 
visors in any industry, and for the develop- 
ment and carrying on after the war of voca- 
tional training on the secondary school level. 
Under agreements respecting the youth train- 
ing projects, development of natural resources, 
training of apprentices and supervisors, and 
vocational training in secondary schools, the 
percentage of the cost of the project, including 
the cost of the training facilities, which is 
paid by the Dominion may not exceed fifty 
per cent. The Minister is also empowered to 
undertake and direct research work and to 
make available information relating to voca- 
tional training. 

A Vocational Training Advisory Council is 
to be appointed by the Governor in Council 
and is to consist of a Chairman and not more 
than sixteen members including an equal 
number of representatives of employers and 
employees with representatives of such other 
groups and interests as the Governor in Coun- 
cli may determine. The Chairman and mem- 
bers are to hold office for three years, except 
in the case of the first appointees and those 
chosen to fill casual vacancies whose term of 
office is to be fixed by the Governor in Council. 
The Council may make rules for regulating 
its proceedings and providing for the delega- 
tion of any of its duties to special or standing 
committees of its members. Members of the 
Council are to serve without salary but are 
to receive actual travelling expenses incurred 
with the Minister’s approval and an allowance 
of $10 for each day of necessary absence from 
home in connection with the work of the 
Council. The Minister may refer to the 
Council, for investigation and report, any 
questions relating to the operation of the Act. 

The Act further provides for the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor of training and other 
officers and employees, for the making of 
regulations by the Governor in Council and 
for the submission of annual reports to 
Parliament. 


Land Settlement of War Veterans 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, which pro- 
vides for financial assistance to war veterans 
in settling on the land, defines “veteran” to 
include any person who, during the present 
war, has served in the naval, military or air 
forces of Canada, or in any of His Majesty’s 
forces if at the time of enlistment he was 
ordinarily resident in Canada and who has 
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served in a theatre of war or has served for 
at least twelve months in parts of Canada not 
designated as a theatre of war; any person 
who is in receipt of a disability pension and 
has been honourably discharged or permitted 
to retire from service; and any person who is 
a British subject ordinarily resident in Canada 
at the outbreak of war and who is receiving 
a pension for disability incurred while serving 
on a ship during the war. 

Provision is made for the appointment of 
an official to be known as the Director, the 
Veterans’ Land Act, who is to be responsible 
only to the Minister of Mines and Resources, 
and to have power to acquire and dispose of 
land, buildings, stock, equipment and other 
property. The Director may contract with 
any veteran who is certified to him to be 
qualified to benefit under the Act for the sale 
to such veteran of land and improvements, 
building materials, live stock and equipment 
up to a total cost to the Director of $4,800, 
of which $3,600 is the maximum allowed for 
land, improvements and building materials 
and $1,200 for live stock and equipment. There 
is no limit on the cost price of the land, how- 
ever, if the veteran is in a position to pay all 
costs in excess of $3,600. The veteran must 
make a down payment equal to 10 per cent 
of the cost of land, improvements and build- 
ing materials up to $3,600 plus the entire cost 
price of any that are in excess of that amount. 
The balance, which is payable over a term 
not exceeding twenty-five years on the amor- 
tization plan with interest at 34 per cent, is 
to be a sum equal to two-thirds of the cost 
of the land, improvements and building mate- 


rials. Thus, the live stock and equipment are 


not sold to the veteran but placed in his 
‘custody for his use. At the discretion of the 
Director, however, the terms of payment may 
be varied, provided the maximum repayment 
period is not exceeded. A veteran may not 
sell the land or chattels or both within ten 
years of the making of the contract except 
upon payment of the total outstanding cost 
to the Director with interest and other charges 
and he may sell after that time only if he 
has complied with the terms of his agreement 
for the ten-year period. 

Where the Director considers any veteran 
qualified to engage in commercial fishing he 
may make a contract for the sale to such 
veteran of land and improvements, building 
materials and commercial fishing equipment 
up to the same amount and on the same terms 
as farm land, stock and equipment. 

The Director may make loans to a veteran 
not exceeding in the aggregate $3,200 to 
enable the discharge of encumbrances on farm 
land owned and used by him as such, for the 
purchase, subject to the approval of the 


Director, of live stock and farm equipment, . 


and for the making of permanent improve- 
ments. Such loans may not exceed in all 60 
per cent of the value of the land, advances for 
the purchase of live stock and equipment being 
limited to 50 per cent of such value with a 
total of $2,500. These loans are to constitute 
a first charge on the land on which they are 
made, are to be secured by first mortgage 
and repaid on the same terms as balances 
due on farms purchased under the Act, or 
may be repaid in full at any time without 
notice or payment of bonus. 

A veteran may be required to insure any 
property in respect of which he is indebted 
under the Act and if he fails to do so the 
Director may insure it and recover the amount 
of the premium with interest at 33 per cent. 
Similarly, the Director may pay taxes on such 
property if the veteran defaults and recover 
the amount with interest. 

The Act provides for the placing of veter- 
ans with selected farmers for practical instruc- 
tion and for supplying instructors and inspectors 


~ to assist them. For this purpose the Director 


may arrange with Dominion and _ provincial 
departments, extension departments of Cana- 
dian universities and recognized agricultural 
schools and colleges. 

Where a veteran defaults in payment of an 
instalment or in complying with any other 
terms of an agreement, the Director may after 
30 days notice, cancel such agreement and 
repossess the property. Before taking such 
action, however, he must, after notifying the 
veteran of his intention, refer the question 
to a provincial advisory board of the province 
in which the land is situated. Such a board 
is to be appointed for each province by the 
Governor in Council and is to consist of three 
members of whom one is to be nominated 
by the Canadian Legion and the Chairman is 
to be a county or district court judge of the 
province in which the board operates. Where 
an agreement is cancelled and the property 
resold, any surplus after allowing for the cost 
price outstanding, interest and expenses of 
taking over and resale is to be paid to the 
veteran. Where the Director is satisfied that 
no surplus will be realized on the resale, a 
refund of part or all of his down payment 
may be made to the veteran if the Director 
is satisfied that the property did not deteri- 
orate owing to wilful neglect of the veteran or 
that the veteran’s failure is due to his physical 
disability or illness in his family or a general 
unfitness to farm and that as a consequence 
the veteran is in needy circumstances. 

Mail, registered or not, posted in Canada 
addressed to the Director or any of his officers 
at his headquarters at Ottawa is to be carried 
free, except by air mail. Officers, agents and 
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employees of the Director are forbidden under 
penalty to purchase, acquire or sell land which 
the Director is authorized to deal with or to 
act as agents for any person so doing or to 
take a commission in connection with such 
transaction. 

The Governor in Council is authorized to 
appoint regional or provincial committees to 
advise the Director as to qualifications of 
veterans, selection of lands and other matters 
and the Director, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may make regulations 
prescribing the number of members and the 
composition of each committee and the term 
of office, remuneration and duties of members. 
Provision is made for agreements with pro- 
vincial governments for the settlement of 
veterans on provincial lands, for the making 
of regulations by the Governor in Council 
and for an annual report on operations under 
the Act to be laid before Parliament. 


Income Tax 


Amendments in the Income War Tax Act 
abolish the National Defence Tax, first im- 
posed in 1940, and provide for an income tax 
which is divided into two parts—a normal 
tax and a graduated tax. The normal tax is 
7 per cent for persons with dependants whose 
incomes exceed $1,200 a year and for persons 
without dependants whose incomes are over 
$660 a year but do not exceed $1,800 a year. 
The latter class of persons pay 8 per cent if 
their incomes are $1,800-$3,000 and 9 per cent 
on incomes over $3,000. A taxpayer is en- 
titled to a credit of $28 in respect of each 
dependant in excess of one. The graduated 
tax is payable by all persons on all income 
exceeding $660 a year at the rate of 30 per 
cent on the first $500 of taxable income or 
portion thereof; $150 on $500 and 33 per cent 
on any amount between $500 and $1,000; $315 
on an income of $1,000 and 37 per cent on any 
amount between $1,000 and $2,000; $685 on 
$2,000 and 41 per cent on any amount be- 


tween $2,000 and $3,000. Higher rates are 
imposed on incomes in the higher brackets. 
A taxpayer with dependants may deduct $150 
from the graduated tax in respect of one 
dependant and $80 for each dependant in excess 
of one if the dependant is a child or grand- 
child and 20 per cent of an amount not exceed- 
ing $400 actually expended for the support 
of other dependants. As formerly, the amount 
of tax payable is not permitted to reduce the 
taxpayer’s income below the minimum fixed 
above, $1,200 or $660, as the case may be. 
Other deductions from income which may be 
claimed include medical expenses in excess of 
five per cent of the taxpayer’s income up to 
$400 in the case of a single person and $600 
in the case of a married person with an addi- 
tional allowance of $100 for each dependant 
to the number of four. Payments into a super- 
annuation, retirement or pension fund or plan 
approved by the Minister which are paid as 
a condition of employment or in connection 
with membership in a trade union may be 
deducted from the aggregate tax payable. 
Workmen’s compensation benefits and pen- 
sions in respect of war service to Canada or 
a country allied with Canada are not liable to 
taxation. 


Beginning with the first pay period after 
August 31, 1942, employers are to deduct from 
the wages of each employee and remit to the 
Receiver General, such amount as may be 
prescribed by regulations made under the Act. 
Every employee must file a return with his 
employer before September 1, 1942, or if em- 
ployed after that date, immediately upon 
employment, and if he fails to do so he is 
liable to have deductions made at the rate 
prescribed for a_ single person without 
dependants. 


A portion of the tax is to be treated as 

savings and is to be refundable within a 
specified period after the war with accrued 
interest at two per cent. 





RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


British Columbia Shipyards—National Registration—Seamen and Fisher- 
men—Pilotage Dues—Fire Fighters’ Pensions—Hours in Alberta— 


Minimum Wages in Alberta, 


NDER the War Measures Act several 

Orders in Council relating to the con- 
tinuous operation plan for British Columbia 
shipyards have been passed and a Royal 
Commission appointed to study this and 
other plans. The National Registration Regu- 
lations have been amended to complete the 
transfer of their administration to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. New regulations regarding 


British Columbia and Quebec 


seamen’s certificates have been issued and the 
Minister of Transport has prescribed war- 
time safety measures for Canadian _ ships. 
Pilotage dues have been increased in the St. 
Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa District. Fisher- 
men are to be compensated for war damage 
to their boats and gear and Canadian fire 
fighters serving in the United Kingdom will 
receive pensions for death and disability. 
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In Alberta certain classes of workers in 
construction camps and employees on class 
“B” ferries have been exempted from the 
maximum hours and weekly rest-day provi- 
sions of the Hours of Work Act during the 
summer season. Minimum wages have been 
set for cannery workers and the regulations 


relating to the inspection of electrical instal- 
lations amended. In British Columbia a new 
wage Order has been made governing the 
baking industry. Quebec has renewed its mini- 
mum wage Order applying to the glass industry 
and issued a new one for retail food shops 
in Quebec City and Quebec-West. 


Dominion 


Shipbuilding in British Columbia 


An Order in Council (P.C. 3636) of May 1, 
1942, sets forth the three-shift plan with a 
six-day work-week for the continuous seven- 
day. operation of the British Columbia ship- 
yards which was proposed by the Minister 
of Labour and accepted by all the manage- 
ments and by nine of the eleven unions 
concerned. Details of the plan were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerte, April, p. 384, 
May, p. 555, June, p. 677 and July, p. 773. 
The Order required all British Columbia ship- 
yards to be operated in accordance with this 
plan from May 1. 

By P.C. 5480, June 25, 1942, penalties are 
prescribed for employers and workers who fail 
to comply with the Order. It is also pro- 
vided that any employer or employee may 
apply to the Minister of Labour for the 
appointment of a Committee to investigate 
and determine disputes arising out of the 
assignment of workers to shifts. Such Com- 
mittees are to consist of not more than three 
representatives of employers, an equal number 
of workers and a chairman chosen by the 
members of the Committee, or if they fail to 
agree, by the Minister. Owing to the opposi- 
tion of some groups of workers to the seven- 
day operation of the yards, the effective date 
of this Order was postponed and on June 30 
P.C. 5650 stipulated that P.C. 5480 should 
come into effect on a date to be fixed by 
the Minister of Labour. 

Later P.C. 5964, July 13, 1942, provided 
for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to examine the continuous operation plan 
and the substitute scheme submitted by the 
workers for six-day operation of the yards 
and to inquire into any factors impeding 
production and the most effective means of 
securing Maximum production in the British 
Columbia shipyards. (Lasour Gazzrte, July, 
1942, p. 773.) <A further Order in Council, 
P.C. 6803 of July 31, 1942, declared that the 
members of the Commission be constituted a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Fire Fighters’ Pensions 


P.C. 100/2757, April 11, 1942, provides for 
pensions in case of ‘disablement or death of 


members of the Corps of (Civilian) Canadian 


Fire Fighters for service in the United 
Kingdom. (Lasour Gazerte, May, 1942, p. 
584.) 


Fishermen 


Fishermen who suffer damage to their fish- 
ing boats or gear as a result of the war are 
to be compensated under an Order in Council 
of July 3, 1942 (P.C. 5036). The order 
covers damage caused by enemy action or 
counter action, by precautionary measures to 
check the spread of damage or to anticipate 
attack, and by explosions of munitions or 
explosives being manufactured, stored or 
transported by any person other than the 
applicant for compensation. It does not cover 
damage caused by restrictions on the display 
of lights, by the activities of enemy agents 
in Canada or by training measures. 

Maximum compensation is set at $2,000 for 
fishing boats and $400 for gear, and the 
minimum is $25. A person may not be 
indemnified for damage to more than one 
boat at any one time but this does not 
apply to firms, incorporated co-operative 
associations or societies of fishermen owning 
several boats. Applications for compensation, 
verified by an affidavit or statutory declara- 
tion must be submitted to the Minister of 
Fisheries within 30 days of the damage being 
suffered unless uncontrollable circumstances 
delay the application. 


Under earlier orders Canadian salt-water 
fishermen receive free medical service for 
Injuries and pensions for death or disable- 
ment due to enemy action (LABouR GAZETTE, 
June, 1942, p. 691), and are paid compensation 
for loss of personal effects or loss of remun- 
eration due to capture or internment 
(Lasour Gazerrs, 1939, p. 1202; 1941, p. 650). 
They are also covered by the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1942, p. 796). 


National Registration Regulations 


P.C. 6045, July 14, 1942, amends further 
the National Registration Regulations of July 
12, 1940 (P.C. 3156). Several amendments 
have been made since the original regulations 
were issued. The principal change effected by 
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the recent amendment is to substitute 
“Minister of Labour” for “Minister of 
National War Services” throughout the regu- 
lations and to declare that the central registry 
shall be kept at the Department of Labour 
instead of at the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics!’ ‘By P.C: ° 2253) > Mareh ’'21;'' 1942 
(Lasour Gazerte, April, 1942, p. 417), all 
National Registration functions and records 
were transferred from the Department of 
National War Services to the Department 
of Labour for the purposes of the man-power 
inventory. Another Order in Council (PC. 
6043, July 138, 1942), appoints the Controller 
of National Selective Service Man-power 
Records as Chief Registrar for Canada under 
the National Registration Regulations. 


Pilotage Dues 


P.C. 5894, June 25, 1942, amends by-law 5 
of the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa Pilotage 
District to authorize for the duration of 
hostilities a 10 per cent surcharge on all 
pilotage dues in that district with the excep- 
tion of those payable for movage, detention 
and canalling. The Pilots’ Committee of the 
District proposed the amendment and the 
Dominion Marine Association representing 
the shipping interests agreed to it. 


Seamen’s Certificates 


An Order in Council of March 16, 1942 
(P.C. 2011), provides that British subjects 
holding certificates of competency as masters 
or mates from a foreign State approved by 
the Minister of Transport, may serve as 
certificated masters or mates on ships of 
Canadian registry or on Government ships 
whether registered or not, if the Minister is 
satisfied that the person is competent to act 
in that capacity. A similar privilege was 
granted to alien masters, mates and engineers 
to facilitate the operation of foreign ships 
requisitioned by the Canadian Government 
(Lapour Gazerte, 1941, p. 958). 

PC. 5525, June 29, 1942, declares that 
officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval 
Reserve may count in full service in His 
Majesty’s ships during the present war as 
qualifying service for Master’s and Mate’s 
Home-Trade Certificates of Competency. An 
earlier Order of June 25, 1940 (P.C. 2753), 
had permitted service in ships connected with 
the Navy, Army or Air Force or in fishing 
boats employed on Naval Service to be 
counted as qualifying service, but service in 
the Naval Reserve was excluded. However, 
special consideration was given to applicants 
for examination who were prevented from 
completing their qualifications or sitting for 
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examination because of their war service in 
the Naval Reserve. 


The regulations regarding the examination 
of masters and mates for certificates of 
competency issued under the Canada Shipping 
Act in 1936 (Lasour GazettE, 1936, p. 1134), 
only allowed officers of the Reserve to count 
half the time spent in training on ships of 
the Royal Canadian Navy and in no case to 
accumulate more than six months qualifying 


service in this way. 


Under the new regulations service in 
destroyers, corvettes, mine-sweepers, armed 
yachts, coastal patrol vessels and examination 
vessels will be counted as qualifying service, 
but not service in gate vessels, depot ships, 
harbour craft and shore establishments. <A 
candidate for a Master’s Home-Trade Cer- 
tificate for cargo or passenger steamships must 
secure a watchkeeping certificate signed by 
the commanding officer of his ship or flotilla. 
This certificate and a record of his qualifying 
time served in the Naval Reserve’ must be 
authenticated by Naval Service Headquarters 
at Ottawa. In addition he must have com- 
pleted twelve months service while holding a 
Mate’s Home-Trade Certificate. 


A candidate for a Mate’s Home-Trade 
Certificate must be at least 21 years of age’ 
and have served 36 months at sea. His 
record of qualifying time served in the Naval 
Reserve must also be authenticated at 
Ottawa. 


In all other respects the 1936 regulations 
relating to the examination of Masters and 
Mates remain in effect. 

P.C. 5526, June 29, 1942, empowers the 
Minister of Transport to authorize approved 
persons outside Canada to examine engineers 
and issue permits in accordance with P.C. 
4306 (Lasour GazeTTs, 1941, p. 958). The 
latter allows Canadian ships to clear with 
engineers acting in positions of higher grade 
than they are qualified to fill, if a duly 
appointed Examiner of Engineers is satisfied 
in each case that the engineer is competent 
to act in the higher capacity. Canadian ships 
trading in the West Indies were unable to 
avail themselves of this Order because there 
were no Examiners of Engineers stationed 
outside Canada. The present Order in 
Council remedies this situation. 


Seamen’s Safety 


P.C. 3638, May 4, 1942, authorizes the 
Minister of Transport to make regulations 
prescribing wartime safety measures and addi- 
tional life-saving, fire-extinguishing and other 
equipment for ships of Canadian registry 
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operating in danger zones. Under the Canada 
Shipping Act regulations regarding life-saving 
and fire-extinguishing equipment were issued 
in 1937 and others covering bilge pumping 
equipment and other safety measures were 
authorized earlier. Since these are considered 
inadequate for war-time conditions three sets 
of supplementary regulations, which are model- 
led in special regulations passed with regard 
to ships of United Kingdom register, have 
been issued under P.C. 3638. 

The ‘Additional Regulations No. 1—Life 
Saving Appliances” were approved on May 
26. They require all ships of over 500 gross 
tons to carry, in addition to peace-time equip- 
ment emergency life rafts of sufficient capacity 
to carry all persons on board. Each raft must 
be provided with receptacles for fresh water, 
food rations, a large piece of bright cloth, a 
watertight first-aid kit, smoke flares, a signal- 
ling torch and various other tools and equip- 
ment. Life boats must also carry these things 
and, in addition, such equipment as radio 
transmitting apparatus, hand pumps, fire ex- 
tinguishers and material for plugging leaks. 


Lifeboats must be so stowed that they can be 
readily lowered and lifebuoys, side ladders, 
rope nets and life-jackets must be carried. 
Details regarding drills of passengers and 
crews are set forth. 

The “Additional Regulations No. 2—fFire 
Extinguishing Equipment,” issued on July 6, 
also apply. to ships of over 500 gross tons. 
They set forth the additional fire-fighting 
equipment which must be carried in ships of 
various classes, and they make detailed pro- 
visions to ensure that the equipment will be 
readily available and in proper working order. 
Fire drills must be held before a ship proceeds 
to sea and at least weekly thereafter. 

Special provisions regarding bilge and bal- 
last pumping equipment are set forth in the 
“Additional Regulations No. 3—Bilge Pump- 
ing Arrangements and other Wartime Safety 
Measures” of July 31. These regulations also 
require all ships to have emergency lighting 
arrangements which can be brought into use 
instantaneously, and to carry a sufficient supply 
of self-contained electric hand lamps in avail- 
able positions. 


Provincial 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


A regulation gazetted July 15 declares that 
on application an inspector may render special 
inspection or other services connected with 
electrical equipment or installations for a 
fee of $15 a day and the cost of his transporta- 
tion and subsistence. 


Alberta Hours of Work Aci 


Four seasonal Orders under this Act have 
been made to go into effect ‘for the specified 
period each year. 

Order 26, gazetted July 15, exempts between 
May 15 and October 31 of each year cooks, 
cookees, bull cooks and barn bosses employed 
in highway and other construction camps from 
the weekly rest-day requirement of the Act 
if they are receiving the monthly minimum 
wages stipulated in the Order. 

Regulation 6, gazetted July 31, exempts the 
same classes of workers for the same period 
each year from the nine-hour day and 54-hour 
week provision of the Act. 

The provisions of these two Orders are 
identical with those of Orders 18 and 18A 
which were issued for the 1941 season (Lazour 
GazeTrTe, 1941, p. 651). : 

Order 27 gazetted July 15 and Regulation 
7 gazetted July 31 also exempt from the maxi- 
mum hours and weekly rest-day provisions 
of the Act all workers employed on the Class 
“B” ferries listed in the Orders. These Orders 
are effective between April 15 and November 
15 of each year. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Minimum hourly wages for workers in can- 
neries were prescribed by Order 21, gazetted 
and effective July 15. The rates are 50 cents 
for foremen, 45 cents for assistant foremen, 
machinists, Seamer operators and process men, 
and 40 cents for labourers and unclassified 
workers. These rates also apply to part-time 
workers who must be paid for at least four 
hours on any day they work. Time and one- 
half is to be paid for hours in excess of ten 
a day and 54 a week. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage 
Act 


A new Order 17 relating to the baking 
industry was gazetted July 16 and is effective 
from July 20. It replaces a 1934 order 
(Lavour Gazerre, 1934, p. 1095). The mini- | 
mum hourly rates remain at 40 cents for | 
workers over 21. For those aged 20, 19, and 
18 years they are 35, 30 and 25 cents respec- 
tively. A new provision sets a minimum rate 
of 20 cents for workers under 18 and specifies 
that not more than 15 per cent of the male 
employees in any establishment shall receive 
less than 40 cents an hour. The Order does 
not apply to apprentices indentured under the 
Apprenticeship Act, to workers in the baking 
industry covered by other orders or to handi- 
capped, inexperienced or part-time workers 
exempted from minimum wage orders by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order 35 governing retail food shops 
in Quebec City and Quebec-West was gazetted 
and is effective August 1, and replaces the 
Order of October 2, 1939 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1940, p. 21). The minimum rates remain un- 
changed and only slight modifications have 
been made in the Order. They include the 
substitution of references to Order 4, 1942 
(Lasourn Gazrertz, May, 1942, p. 586) for 
references to the former Order 4, the prescrip- 
tion of a minimum rate of 15 cents an hour 
for office employees with less than one year’s 
experience and the addition of 2 cents per 
hour to the minimum rate of 10 cents for 
messengers if they furnish and repair their own 
bicycles. Office boys have been moved from 
Category III (office employees) to category 


IV which covers inside and outside messengers 
and carters’ and motor drivers’ helpers. 


The provision relating to overtime pay has 
been reworded so that “wage rate and one- 
half” now means one and one-half times the 
minimum rate instead of the employee’s 
regular rate plus one-half the minimum rate. 
The clauses empowering the Board to deter- 
mine the nature of an establishment and de- 
clare it to be governed wholly or partly by 
this or any other Order, and to fix the pro- 
portion of temporary employees in any estab- 
lishment and declare which ones shall be 
classified as such have been eliminated. 

Order 37 governing establishments manufac- 
turing glass containers (Lasour Gazette, 1940, 
p. 927) has been renewed to August 1, 1948, 
by a notice gazetted August 1, 1942. 


OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1942 


N the accompanying tables, which have 

been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at June 30, 1942. (The text 
of the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 375, and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 


The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces are 
now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pension Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are 
not eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a-private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1985, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LaBour 
Gazerts, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act or 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF Otp AG PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1942 








British : vew ' : 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba cade a Nova Scotia Ontario 
thi Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 





Number of pensioners........ 11,010 14, 267 12,703 11,829 14, 249 58,675 
Average monthly pension..... 18-64 19-28 18-75 15-00 15-16 18-71 
*Percentage of pensioners to 

total population.......... 1-40 1-76 1-76 2-61 2-49 1:56 


*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popu- 
MaiLTOIM IE ities OA lee he 2-66 4-57 3°46 4-64 5-06 4-60 

*Percentage of pensioners to 
population over 70 years 
OL AGENA «SARs | AUS 52-48 38-56 50-81 56-33 49-13 33-92 

Dominion Government’s con- - 
tributions for quarter end- 
ed June 30, 1942.....0.... $452,310 38 $609,925 50 $521,543 64 $396,592 50 $482,379 69 | $2,391,368 67 

Dominion Government’s con- 
tributions from inception 














OLAGE. thir ciaprpfiiomat : Wve $15,477,128 22 |$21,548,729 48 |$21,472,089 80 | $8,680,771 98 |$14,952,179 12 |$100,213,830 37 
Pan Le Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
awa Act effective | Act effective Act effective Grogan Totals 
. July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Number of pensionsrs.............0000.. 938 47,276 13,333 ) 185, 289 
Average monthly pension............... 11-31 16-36 17-26 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

THOTE {RINE AE gE OI ERE 2:06 1-42 1-50 0-08 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of f, 

age to total population.............. 6-38 2-95 2-48 0-91 
*Percentage of pensioners to population 

over) 70, yearsiof agers soo. 6 se Seen 32°30 48-24 60-60 9-00 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended June 30, 1942..... $48,258 70 | $1,712,596 87 | ° $509,140 51 $534 54 $7,124,651 00 
Dominion Government’s contributions : 

TOM HNGepLION, Of ACH Wood .keee $1,504,503 08 | $41,801,081 66 | $19,649,162 81 $20,814 13 | $245,320,290 65 


ee eee ee ee ee ee es eee Se ee ee eee oe ee ee ee ee ee 


* Perrentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1941, taking into account the preliminary figures of the 1941 
Census—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND SraristicAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FoR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 20, 1942 








OOH T TTT eee SSS ee eeoooo=_ 
Alberta Pai od Manitoba New Brunswick} Nova Scotia 
Act effective | Act effective | Acteffectlve | Acteffective | Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 Dee. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 














Number of pensioners................5.. 220 ps) 334 729 621 
Average monthly pension................ 19-7 19-50 19-66 19-68 19-26 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 

erm beret MAN latvaadl Sula lens mueller taint -028 -040 +046 -161 -108 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended June 30, 1942...... $9,691 68 $14,432 61 $14,608 63 $32,591 61 $26,766 07 





Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to 
AOA MP SU ANC Tare na Bie se ah ih dali ie $129,434 04 $207,136 63 $204, 260 58 $486, 265 58 $412,776 21 

oo RP eS i te ee ae a eo Nl SMA Bn eon nee: ET 8 Ree Grete ee Bh te wh oeegeeeanl 

Se ee Eat aoe Do aie: seater eet Sit hearin: Ws ter AE!) EE DI bo! eg WL et 

ees eeneeeeseeeeeeeeee seers eee 


Ontario Pd: Quebec Saskatchewan 
— Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Totals 
Sept. 1, 1937 Dee. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 








Number of pensioners... .). fuk so. 1,511 118 2,076 323 6, 257 
Average monthly pension................ 19-67 13-41 19-55 19-89 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
HENAOMS setncs Mis ciats Matt dee yee eee -040 -126 -062 036 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended June 30, 1942..... $66,147 69 $3,588 67 $91,966 99 $14,581 74 $274,375 69 


Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to 
OV AE ACN Es aly. Eid aig a ia a $1,042,273 99 $56,384 21 $1,409,122 96 $202,072 81 $4,149,727 01 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1941, taking into account the preliminary figures of the 1941 
Census—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married, or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 381, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
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his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 


The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 


FACTORY WELFARE REGULATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA 


VAS the industrial worker assuming an 
increasingly significant role in the war 
program, his welfare and working conditions 
have become a problem of the first impor- 
tance. Most existing legislation in this field 
was designed for peace-time conditions and 
did not foresee the war-time expansion of the 
labour force, the increasing employment of 
women, the extended use of shift systems and 
the development of new industries using differ- 
ent processes and often located far from 
populous centres. Great Britain, with the 
most experience in factory legislation and the 
employment of women, was well prepared to 
meet the situation but has had to supplement 
its Factories Act with several emergency 
orders. Canda has had rather scanty factory 
welfare legislation and in many industries 
little experience with a female labour force. 
In both Britain and Canada the employment 
of women at night has long: been prohibited 
by statute. The relaxing of this prohibition 
has made necessary some special provisions 
for women’s welfare. 

All Canadian provinces but Prince Edward 
Island have Factory Acts, seven of which de- 
clare it unlawful to employ workers so as to 
injure their health and four apply this pro- 
hibition specifically to women. Only New 
Brunswick lacks this general provision which, 
however, has to be translated into concrete 
terms by the provincial factory inspectors. 
There may be a wide gap, of course, between 
conditions that are likely to injure health and 
conditions that conduce to the comfort and 
efficiency of the worker. Under the War 
Measures Act the Dominion Government 
issued an order on March 2, 1942, giving the 
Dominion Minister of Pensions and National 
Health power to require employers engaged 


& 


provide medical services 
record of sickness and 
accidents, adhere to standards of cleanliness, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, etc., . dis- 
play health and. safety posters, satisfy nutri- 
tional standards in regard to any food 
provided to the workers and permit regular 
physical examinations of- persons preparing 
or serving food to the workers (LaABouR 
GazeTtr, May, 1942, p. 588). 


on war contracts to 
and to maintain a 


All the provinces demand that factories be 
kept clean and sanitary and have general 
provisions concerning ventilation, heating, 
overcrowding, etc. Few specific requirements 
are laid down, however. Less frequent in 
Canada is statutory provision for welfare 
facilities such as an adequate and convenient 
supply of drinking water, washing water and 
towels, cloak rooms or lockers for leaving out- 
door wraps or for changing or drying work- 
clothing, canteens or lunch rooms, rest-rooms, 
proper seats for those who sit at their work 
and seats for the occasional use of those who 
stand, the supervision by a woman welfare 
officer, and for conveyance to and from the 
plant where ordinary transport facilities are 
lacking. 


In Great Britain, however, almost all these 
welfare facilities are required either by the 
Factories Act, 1937, or regulations made under 
its authority, or, during the war, by orders 
under Regulation 60 of the Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939, which empowers the Min- 
ister of Labour and National Service to make 
orders to secure “the safety, health and wel- 
fare” of workers in war industries. In June, 
1940, the administration of the Factories Act 
was transferred from the Home Office to the 
Ministry of Labour for the duration of the 
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war, and a factory and welfare department 
was set up. The factory inspection service in 
Britain includes medical inspectors as well as 
engineering inspectors and others. Britain 
has supplemented its legislative requirements 
in the field of welfare by the publication of a 
series of welfare pamphlets containing recom- 
mended standards for lighting, sanitary con- 
veniences, mess-rooms, seats, etc. These have 
been revised from time to time. 

The legal requirements in Britain and Can- 
ada with respect to welfare facilities are set 
out briefly below. It must be remembered, 
however, that many employers have far ex- 
ceeded the legal minimum in the provision of 
welfare facilities for their employees. 


Drinking water—Pure drinking water must 
be provided by employers in Britain, Alberta, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan and clean cups or 
sanitary’ fountaing must also be furnished. 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Mani- 
toba forbid the use of common towels or 
cups. 

Washing facihkties—The factory legislation 
of Britain and Canada covers general factory 
sanitation. The British Act expressly requires 
adequate and suitable facilities for washing, 
including soap and towels or other suitable 
means of cleaning and drying. The facili- 
ties must be conveniently accessible and kept 
in a clean and orderly condition. In Can- 
ada, only Ontario and Alberta call for wash- 
rooms with soap and towels although Quebec’s 
regulations stipulate that “facilities for secur- 
ing individual cleanliness” be provided. 


Sanitary  conveniences—Toilets, separate 
for each sex, are required by all the legis- 
lation. In Britain toilets must be provided 
with lighting and where women are employed 
there must be one toilet for every 25 women. 
The same proportion must be provided for 
men but it may be reduced where the number 
of male workers exceeds 500. Ontario speci- 
fies one toilet for every 15 women. 


Cloak-rooms and Dressing-rooms—As _ re- 
gards cloak-rooms and dressing-rooms where 
employees may change and keep their cloth- 
ing, Britain requires the provision of adequate 
and suitable accommodation for clothing not 
worn during working hours with facilities for 
drying such clothing. Quebec stipulates that 
employees must be provided with suitable 
places to change their clothes and Ontario 
calls for dressing rooms for women with a 
matron in charge if ‘there are 35 or more 
female employees. None of the other pro- 
vincial laws deals with the subject. 


Lunch-rooms and Canteens—On the ques- 
tion of lunch-rooms, the British Factories Act 
empowers the Secretary of State to make 
regulations regarding arrangements for pre- 
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paring, heating and taking meals and a num- 
ber of orders requiring the installation of 
mess-rooms in various classes of factories have | 
been issued. The problem of feeding the 
workers has become more serious in Britain 
due to such war conditions as extensive night 
work, factories located far from towns, ration- 
ing of food, etc., and special regulations have 
been issued to meet this situation. Most of 
the Emergency Orders granting exemptions 
from the Factories Act, particularly in regard 
to the employment of women and young 
persons, contain stipulations that mess-rooms 
with means for heating food and boiling water 
must be installed, and all factories with 250 
or more workers must provide a canteen serv- 
ing hot meals if the inspector so directs. The 
General Engineering Order applying to light 
and heavy engineering, shipbuilding, aircraft 
manufacture and other metal trades in which 
women are now employed in large numbers, 
requires mess-rooms. Many Orders permitting 
longer hours than the 48-hour week permitted 
by the Factories Act for women also require 
that facilities for obtaining refreshment during 
breaks may be furnished. 

The British Factories Act forbids women 
remaining in the work-room during meal or 
rest intervals. Where poisonous substances are 
used, Britain, Ontario and Alberta prohibit 
workers partaking of any food in the work- 
room. All the Canadian Factory Acts except 
those of Quebec and New Brunswick authorize 
the inspector to require the provision of 
lunch-rooms and to forbid women having meals 
in work-rooms. Quebec’s regulations declare 
that the inspector may require employers to 
provide places where meals can be taken and 
that workers shall have facilities for warming 
food, and a place of shelter in which to eat 
during bad weather. 


_ Seats for women—tThe Factories Act, 1937, 
requires employers to provide and maintain 
for the use of all female workers, whose work 
is done standing, suitable facilities for sitting 
sufficient to enable them to take advantage 
of any opportunities for resting which may 
occur in the course of their employment. A 
welfare pamphlet published by the Home 
Office illustrates different ways of providing 
such seats, tip-up seats attached to machines 
or attached to the wall, hammock seats 
attached to machines, etc. This provision is 
of great importance to the health of women, 
particularly those who are new to industry or 
to long hours of standing. 

In Alberta, New Brunswick and Ontario, 
the inspector may direct that chairs or seats 
of a suitable kind be provided for the use 
of women at work. Quebec calls for chairs 
with backs for employees whose occupations 
permit of their sitting down. 
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Childbirth —Britain forbids the employment 
of women within four weeks after childbirth. 


Lighting—The problem of adequate lght- 
ing in factories has not been dealt with by 
any of the Canadian provinces in their Factory 
Acts although Quebec’s regulations stipulate 
that “the workrooms, staircases, passages, 
elevators, exits, and all places where the 
apparatus for signalling to stop machinery, or 
set it in motion, are placed, must be properly 
lighted.” 

Britain demands “suitable and_ sufficient 
lighting” in every part of a factory in which 
persons work or pass and requires that glazed 
windows and skylights must be kept clean. 
The Act also authorizes the Secretary of State 
to ‘prescribe a standard of lighting for any 
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factory process or industry and a welfare 
pamphlet has been issued on this subject. It 
discusses such topics as prevention of glare 
and shadows, the amount of illumination re- 
quired for different types of work and the 
causes of unsatisfactory lighting. 


Welfare Supervisor—Wherever women are 
employed at night the British Emergency 
Orders require that arrangements must be 
made for their supervision by a forewoman or 
welfare supervisor. 

Transport——The British Defence (General) 
Regulations, 1939, authorized the Secretary of 
State to require an employer to make special 
arrangements for the conveyance of workers 
living at a distance when ordinary transport 
facilities are lacking or insufficient. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR SUPPLY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Registration of Workers: 


Compulsory Recruitment and Transfer of Workers: 


Registration for Employment Order, 1941— 


National Service 


(No. 2) Act, 1941—Control of Labour Turnover: Essential Work 


Orders. 


‘THE organization of labour supply involves 
the following basic problems: (1) the 
increase of the existing supply by drawing on 
hitherto unused resources; (2) the efficient 
use of that supply by allocating workers to 
the jobs where they are most needed; and 
(3) the elimination of confusion in the labour 
market by preventing unnecessary labour turn- 
over. Logically the third of these problems 
is perhaps only an aspect of the second, but 
from the point of view of practical .admin- 
istration the two are distinct since quite 
different measures are necessary to deal with 
each. There is, on the other hand, a close 
administrative connection between the second 
and first problems. In Britain the same 
measures are designed as a rule both to draw 
new workers into industry and to redistribute 
those already employed. In this article, there- 
fore, the measures taken to deal with the 
first two problems will be summarized to- 
gether while those relating to the third will 
be treated separately. 


Early Measures to Increase and Re-allocate 
Labour Supply 


The basis of any scheme for the organiza- 
tion of labour supply is the collection of 
information. Well-planned registration is 
therefore essential and most classes of workers 
in Great Britain have now been registered. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war a 
National Register was compiled under the 
National Registration Act, 1939. This, how- 


ever, seems to have been used mainly in 
connection with the rationing of goods, and 
the nature of the information secured was 
such as to limit its usefulness for labour 
supply policy. It was not until some time 
later. that registrations more directly related 
to this policy were carried out. 

In the early stages of the war little was 
done directly to recruit or transfer workers. 
Men between the ages of 18 and 41 were 
made liable to compulsory military service 
under the National Service Act, 1939, and 
early in 1941 this liability was extended to 
civil defence. A schedule of reserved occu- 
pations was drawn up and the military service 
of the men in these occupations was deferred 
on the ground that their skill and experience 
was needed in industry. This schedule was 
amended from time to time and at the end of 
1941 a new policy was introduced whereby the 
system of reservation by occupations is being 
eradually replaced by a system of individual 
deferment. 

Apart from military service, however, no 
compulsion was exercised, and, indeed, the. 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, 
specifically stated that it did not ‘authorize 
“any form of industrial conscription”. More- 
over, there was no legislation which was 
designed even to guide workers into more 
important Jobs. 

The truth was that during the first year 
of war the unemployed formed a substantial 
reservoir of labour which filled most require- 
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ments. At the beginning of 1940 they 
numbered over 14 millions when the tempor- 
arily stopped and casually unemployed were 
counted. This reservoir was steadily reduced, 
however, and by the end of 1941 there were 
less than 200,000 unemployed of all types. 


Contraction of Non-essential Industries 


It is perhaps true to say that during the 
first year and a half ‘such re-distribution of 
workers as did not result from the normal 
operation of the labour market, was produced 
in the main by measures which were designed 
chiefly for other purposes. Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining raw materials and 
machinery, as well as labour, production of 
consumers’ goods has been greatly reduced. 
This result was produced in several ways. 
An increasing list of goods has been rationed 
and the production of some has’ been 
restricted. At the same time, a heavy pur- 
chase tax has been placed on a wide range 
of manufactured goods, while purchasing 
power has been reduced by the income tax, 
forced saving and campaigns for voluntary 
saving. 

Perhaps more important for the labour 
supply situation, however, are the Limitation 
of Supplies Orders and the plan for con- 
centrating industries. The Limitation of 
Supplies Orders, which apply to such indus- 
tries as hosiery, pottery, textiles, furniture 
and boots and shoes, limit the amount of 
goods which wholesalers and manufacturers 
may supply to retailers. The concentration 
plan originally applied to roughly the same 
industries but was later extended. As a result 
of it a substantial degree of rationalization 
was effected. In July, 1939, there were about 
one million insured workers in these indus- 
tries, and the figure has now declined to less 
than 250,000. 


Government Supervision of Employment 


After the invasion of the Lowlands the 
Minister of Labour and National Service was 
given increased powers over the labour supply 
.of the country. On May 22, 1940, a new 
Emergency Powers Act was passed which 
eliminated the provision of the 1939 Act for- 
bidding industrial conscription and authorized 
the issuance of Orders in Council requiring 
persons to place their services and property 
at the disposal of the Government. Under 
authority of this Act a new Regulation (58A) 
was inserted in the Defence Regulations, 
giving the Minister authority to direct any 
person to take any job he is capable of 
performing and to fix his wages, to require 
any class of persons to register information 
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about themselves and to require employers to 
keep records. 

The directive power was not implemented 
till the end of 1941 but several classes were 
registered in the meantime and a policy was 
pursued of encouraging workers to enter the 
employment where they were most needed. 
Under the Specified Classes of Persons 
(Registration) (Nos. 1 and 2) Orders, 1940, 
which came into effect on July 14 and July 20, 
professional engineers, chemists, physicists and 
quantity surveyors who were not already 
employed in government work were required 
to register. The Industrial Registration 
Order, 1940, of August 7, provided for the 
registration of all men in the principal 
engineering occupations. On February 24, 
1941, a further Industrial Registration Order 
was issued applying to men with experience 
in shipbuilding. 

The purpose of these Orders was to provide 
information on the basis of which vacancies 
in engineering and shipbuilding could be filled. 
Further supervision of the movement of 
workers in the general engineering industry 
was introduced by the Undertakings (Restric- 
tion on Engagement) Order of June 5, 1940, 
which provides that no employer may engage 
a worker except through a government 
employment exchange. The Order also applied 
to building, civil engineering and men in 
agriculture and coal mining, and provided that 
in coal mining no worker could transfer to 
work outside the industry without approval. 
On March 15, 1941, the Electrical Installa- 
tion (Restriction on Engagement) Order 
applied provisions similar to those for general 
engineering to the installation and repair of 
electrical equipment. These Orders were con- 
solidated in December, 1941. An amendment 
of March, 1942, permits employers to make 
direct engagements of women who have 
reached the age of 31. In order to regularize 
the employment of dock labour, the Dock 
Labour, (Compulsory Registration) Order of 
June 18, 1940, provided that in any port 
with a registration scheme workers must be 
hired through that scheme. In August, 1940, 
a special branch of the Ministry of Labour 
was setup to facilitate the employment of 
friendly aliens, and in June and July, 1941, a 
registration of such aliens was carried out. 


Registration for Employment, Order, 1941 


During 1941 an acute shortage of labour 
began to develop and ‘much more compre- 
hensive measures had to be introduced. The 
Employment Order of 
March 15 applied to the whole working force, 
It was 
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designed both to assist in the re-distribution 
of workers already employed, and, possibly 
more important, to tap hitherto unused 
sources of supply. The Minister of Labour 
was empowered to require the registration of 
any class of persons, as for example those in 
a given age group, region or industry. 

Recruiting and transference, howevér, was 
still voluntary. Selection interviews were 
given to registered persons at which they 
were encouraged, but not compelled, to enter 
or transfer to the jobs where they could best 
serve the national interest. Under a revised 
administrative procedure decided upon in 
September the women who are registered are 
now guided only into the armed services and 
a selected list of war industries. 

In addition to the extensive movement of 
individual workers, especially women, which 
has resulted from these interviews, entire 
groups of female workers have been trans- 
ferred to more essential work. Women 
between the ages of 20 and 30 have been or 
are being withdrawn from retail distribution, 
except the food trades, and from voluntary 
services. Women between 20 and 25 have 
been withdrawn from the clothing industry, 
woollens and worsteds, certain branches of the 
postal service and local authorities. 

By December, 1941, women between the 
ages of 21 and 31 and men between 41 and 
46 were registered. Men with previous experi- 
ence in marine engineering, the merchant navy 
and coal mining were also registered. 


Compulsory Recruitment and Transference 


At the end of 1941 compulsion was finally 
introduced. On December 18 assent was 
given to an Act amending the National 
Service Acts, 1989-41, under which men are 
called up for military service. This amend- 
ment extended the age limit for men from 
41 to 51, applied the Acts to women, and 
provided that all persons of either sex who 
are subject to the Acts are lable to some 
form of national service, if not in the armed 
forces or civil defence, then in industry. 
The compulsory powers, however, are held in 
reserve, and the policy is still to enlist the 
co-operation of the people as far as possible. 

The registration already completed under 
the Registration for Employment Order is 
being used for the purposes of the new Act, 
as well as the registration of additional classes 
under that Order which has been carried out 
during 1942. In 1942 women up to 41 were 
registered as well as the new 21-year age 
group. There was also a registration of civil 
defence personnel, both male and female. 
Boys and girls of 16 to 18 years of age are 
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required by the new Act to register through 
local youth committees and are encouraged 
to join some organization in which they can 
do useful work. By June, 1942, the number 
of men who either had already registered for 
military service or were registered under the 
Registration for Employment Order, totaled 
almost 10 millions. The number of women 
had reached approximately 7 millions. 

Since young women now form the most 
important class from which workers can be 
recruited, a special Order applying to them 
was passed early this year to ensure that they 
will be directed to the most important jobs. 
This is the Employment of Women (Control 
of Engagement) Order, 1942, passed on 
January 22 and amended on April 28. Women 
between the ages of 18 and 30 are prohibited 
from obtaining employment except through 
an employment exchange. Women with 
children under 14 years of age and those in 
certain occupations are exempt from the 
Order. The Undertakings (Restriction on 
Engagement) Order, which, as we saw above, 
made a similar provision for all workers of 
both sexes in a few industries, remains in 
force. 

Control of Labour Turnover 


The policy regarding the retention of 
essential workers in their jobs, like that for 
recruiting and allocating workers, has been 
developed empirically. Early measures were 
designed merely to meet isolated situations 
which had become critical, and it was not 
until later—under the Essential Work Orders 
—that comprehensive measures were intro- 
duced. ako 

At the beginning of the war the Control 
of Employment Act, 1939, was passed to 
empower the Minister of Labour to prohibit 
employers from advertising for or hiring new 
employees without his approval. However, 
only one Order was issued under this Act, 
the Control of Employment (Advertise- 
ments) Order, 1940, which forbade employers 
in building and civil engineering to advertise 
for carpenters, joiners or bricklayers. 

As we have seen in an earlier section, the 
Restriction on Engagement Orders of 1940 
and 1941 regulated the transfer of workers 
in engineering and electrical installation work 
and practically forbade movement out of 
coal mining. 


Essential Work Orders 


In 1941, almost simultaneously with the 
Registration for Employment Order, a com- 
prehensive measure for eliminating any except 
essential movement of workers was intro- 
duced. On February 28 Defence Regulation 
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58A was amended to empower the Minister 
of Labour to order that persons employed in 
any undertakings he might specify shall con- 
tinue to be employed there, that they will 
be paid reasonable wages and that they may 
not be absent from work without reasonable 
excuse. Under this authority the various 
Essential Work Orders have been issued. By 
May, 1942, 64 million workers were covered 
by these Orders. 

The Essential Work (General Provisions) 
Order was first issued on March 5, 1941. It 
was amended on July 18, 1941, and was then 
amended and consolidated on March 2, 1942. 
The consohdation was in turn amended on 
March 25. 

In its present form it makes the following 
provisions. There is a Schedule of Under- 
takings in which the Minister may enter the 
name of any firm which he considers is 
engaged on essential war production. Any 
such firm is a_ scheduled undertaking in 
respect of any persons or classes of persons 
whom the Minister may specify. No firm, 
however, may be permanently scheduled, 
though it may be provisionally scheduled, if 
the conditions of employment are less favour- 
able than those provided for by the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitra- 
tion Order, 1940, as amended (Lasour Gazerrn, 
1940, p. 760), if welfare provisions are unsatis- 
factory or if satisfactory training is not 
provided. The Schedule was first drawn up 
under the original Order of March 5, 1941, 
and it was also under this original Order that 
the National Service Officers and Local Appeal 
Boards referred to below were appointed. 

In any scheduled undertaking no specified 
person may be dismissed, except for serious 
misconduct, without the permission of a 
National Service Officer. Similarly, no speci- 
fied person may voluntarily leave his employ- 
ment without this permission. Wherever 
practicable the Officer must give his decision 
within seven days of the application. Speci- 
fied persons are guaranteed the normal wage 
for a normal week at the time rate applicable 
to them, provided that they are capable and 
available for work. Appeals from the deci- 
sions of a National Service Officer may be 
made to a Local Appeal Board, and the 
Appeal Boards also deal with appeals in cases 
where a worker is dismissed on the ground of 
serious misconduct. 

Any specified person who absents himself 
from work or is persistently late will be 
reported to a National Service Officer, who 
may prosecute him under Defence Regulation 
58A. If, however, a joint production com- 
mittee exists in the undertaking (see Lasour 
Gazettes, June, 1942, p. 700), the case must be 


referred to this committee by the National 
Service Officer and a prosecution will be insti- 
tuted only if the committee considers it 
necessary. 


Since the issuance of the original Essential 
Work (General Provisions) Order, a series of 
special Orders have been passed applying to 
the following industries: shipbuilding and 
repairing, coal mining, building and civil en- 
gineering, dock labour, iron and steel, Scottish 
agriculture, railways, cotton manufacturing 
and chain manufacturing. These special 
Orders were made necessary by the fact that, 
due to peculiarities of the industries con- 
cerned, the terms of the General Provisions 
Order could not be applied to them without 
modification. 

The following are the more important pro- 
visions of these special Orders which differ 
from the general Order. In shipbuilding there 
are District Shipyard Controllers who exer- 
cise the powers of the National Service 
Officers in regard to the termination of em- 
ployment, and workers may be _ transferred 
without permission among scheduled under- 
takings which have been registered by the 
Controller as “grouped undertakings.” In 
building and civil engineering there are 
groups of specified sites within which work- 
ers are interchangeable without permission, 
and, moreover, special Building Volunteers 
are enrolled who, in return for certain privi- 
leges, must be ready to go at once to any 
place in Great Britain where they are needed. 
There is also an Order for this industry en- 
titled the Building and Civil Engineering 
(Restriction on Transfer) Order of December 
18, 1941, which prevents employers from col- 
lecting and transferring from one job to 
another a labour force to which they have no 
special title, thereby depriving other em- 
ployers of local labour. In iron and _ steel 
there is a special Labour Supply Organization 
whose duty is to secure the best use of labour 
in the industry, to transfer workers if neces- 
sary and to obtain additional labour. The 
definition of “normal wage” has been modi- 
fied for cotton manufacturing and chain 
manufacturing. 

Dock workers have been organized into a 
regular mobile force. A Merchant Navy 
Reserve Pool has been established to regular- 
ize the employment of seamen. The coal 
mining Order prohibits the engagement of 
miners except through employment exchanges 
and incorporates the rule made under the 
Undertakings (Restrictions on Engagement) 
Order prohibiting the engagement of miners in 
work outside:-the industry except through an 
exchange. Dockers, seamen and miners are 
all paid a retaining wage while not working. 
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THE CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 
the performance of such services. Any class 


Fp ol abe pee early in the war New 
Zealand was faced with the problem of 
organizing its limited man-power resources 
to meet the expanding requirements of the 
armed services, new munitions factories and 
its essential dairy, meat and wool industries. 
On June 18, 1940, the original National Ser- 
vice Emergency Regulations were issued em- 
powering the Minister of National Service to 
direct persons over 16 to perform any non- 
military services and to forbid employees. in 
specified industries to leave their jobs without 
his consent. 


The sections of these regulations relating 
to national service outside the armed forces 
were substantially amended in May, 1941, and 
January, 1942, and were revised and consoli- 
dated on May 20, 1942. The amendments 
have tightened the Government’s control over 
employment in essential industries and pro- 
vided machinery for directing workers not 
yet engaged in war work into essential _em- 
ployment. The May, 1941, amendment pro- 
vided for the registration of employers and 
employees and channelled the employment of 
certain classes of workers through the State 
Placement Service. The January, 1942, amend- 
ment prohibited the dismissal or resignation 
of workers in essential industries without per- 
mission and empowered the Minister to direct 
registered persons into training courses or 
employment. The recent revision of May 20 
merely amplifies the January amendment and 
provides for the fixing of minimum weekly 
wages for essential industries. 


Paralleling these steps to organize man- 
power was a series of measures to alter con- 
ditions of work which might hinder war- 
production. Under the Labour Legislation 
Emergency Regulations, 1939 and 1940, the 
provisions of Acts, awards or agreements 
relating to such matters as overtime, holidays, 
shift work and the employment of women 
have been varied or suspended in a wide 
variety of cases. A sub-committee of the In- 
dustrial Emergency Council representing 
labour and management considers all appli- 
cations for suspensory orders. 


The amended National Service Emergency 
Regulations controlling employment are ad- 
ministered by District Man-Power Officers 
under the supervision of the Minister and the 
Director of National Service. The Minister 
has power to appoint Advisory Councils and 
Committees to assist in their administration. 

Under the regulations any person, firm or 
corporation may be directed to perform any 
non-military services specified by the Muin- 
ister or to undergo training to fit them for 


or classes of persons may be required to 
register for employment and they can then 
be compelled to undergo vocational training 
or accept jobs. Employers may also be re- 
quired to register and furnish information 
about the type of work they can undertake 
and to employ or train persons sent to them. 
By April, 1942, men between 46 and 50 years 
of age and women of 20 and 21 had been 
called on to register. Men from 18 to 46 
were already registered for military purposes. 
In addition all workers in the building and 
allied trades and in the metal trades have 
been registered under this regulation by orders 
issued March 18, 1942, and cheese factory 
workers were registered in June, 1941. An 
employer is forbidden to dismiss a worker 
merely because he has been notified to register 
for employment. Persons not called on to 
register may do so voluntarily. 

Persons directed into employment under 
these regulations are paid at rates not less 
favourable than those prescribed in any per- 
tinent Act, award or agreement, or at rates 
fixed by the Minister of Labour if no Act, 
award or agreement applies. They are gov- 
erned by the law requiring compulsory mem- 
bership in a trade union and their union dues 
may be deducted from their wages if they 
fail to pay them voluntarily. The regulations 
providing for reinstatement in employment at 
the conclusion of national service and sus- 
pending apprenticeship contracts during war 
service also apply to such workers. 

The Minister is further empowered to de- 
clare any industry as a whole or any under- 
takings within an industry, including under- 
takings carried on by a Department of the 
Government, to be essential industries or 
undertakings. The list of essential industries 
at present includes coal mining, ship repair- 
ing, gas and electric power production, tan- 
neries, freezing works, butter and cheese fac- 
tories, woollen, rubber and linen flax mills, 
the timber and flax industries, certain branches 
of work on the New Zealand government rail- 
ways and in hospitals, and all firms engaged 
in the production of munitions of war and 
military supplies of all kinds or in defence 
construction works. Employees in such indus- 
tries may not be dismissed: except for serious 
misconduct nor may they leave their employ- 
ment without the consent of the District 
Man-Power Officer. When a worker has been 
dismissed for misconduct, the case is reviewed 
by the Man-Power Officer, who may, if he 
considers the dismissal unjustified, require 
the employee to be reinstated in the under- 
taking but not necessarily in the same position 
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as he held before dismissal, and to be paid 
for the period since his dismissal. 

When any employment is terminated with 
the consent of the Man-Power Officer, at least 
seven days’ notice must be given to the 
party concerned and the Director of National 
Service must also be notified. 

The Minister of Labour may fix minimum 
weekly wages for workers in essential indus- 
tries but this regulation is not to be regarded 
as authority for reducing any wage rates 
fixed by agreement. A worker is entitled to 
the minimum wage if he is available for work 
and willing to perform other services in the 
undertaking when there is insufficient work in 
his regular job. If a job is completed or 
abolished, a worker may be transferred to 
another job within the undertaking at a lower 
wage with the consent of the Man-Power 
Officer. 

Employers may be required to obtain the 
consent of the Man-Power Officer before 
hiring workers of a special class or in specified 


industries. It is illegal to hire a worker who 
has left an essential undertaking without 
permission. 


To prevent injustices and hardship, appeals 
to Man-Power Committees representing 
labour, management and local authorities are 
permitted against any direction or order issued 
under these regulations. In such appeals, 
employers and workers may be represented 
by an officer of their respective unions. Work- 
ers are to be paid for time lost in consequence 
of an appeal instituted by their employer and 
later dismissed. 

Under the National Service Regulations, 
workers may be prosecuted, with the consent 
of the Man-Power Officer, for negligence or 
lack of diligence in their work. 

The lengthening of the work-week from 
5 to 54 days and of hours from 40 to 54 in 
many undertakings has caused considerable 
absenteeism. To meet this situation the In- 
dustrial Absenteeism Emergency Regulations 
were issued on May 20, 1942. 

They empower the Minister of Labour, or 
the Controller of an industry if there is such 
a person, to prescribe daily or' weekly hours 
and times of work for any or all workers in 
essential undertakings and in any other desig- 
nated undertaking, including government- 
owned establishments. Such notices may call 
for work on Sundays and holidays in spite 
of existing Acts, awards or agreements for- 
bidding it. 

Penalties are provided for employers who 
fail to operate in accordance with prescribed 
hours‘and for workers who absent themselves 
without reasonable excuse during the pre- 
scribed working hours. Two days’ pay may 
be deducted, with the consent of the District 
Man-Power Officer, from the wages of a 
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worker who is persistently late or absent for 
more than four hours on any day, and after 
this penalty has been imposed twice, proceed- 
ings against the workman for violation of 
these regulations may be undertaken. An 
appeal to a Man-Power Committee against 
such deductions is permitted. 

A worker who attends a “stop-work” meet- 
ing during the prescribed hours of work may 
be prosecuted unless he can show that he had 
the permission of his employer or that he was 
authorized to attend the meeting by an award 
or agreement. 


Job Instruction 


Job Instruction is the title of a bulletin 
issued by the Training Within Industry Branch, 
Labour Division, of the United States War 
Production Board. The manual, which was 
prepared and made available by the Western 
Electric Company, “is designed for study and 
discussion by supervisors who wish to become 
familiar with or keep up-to-date on job in- 
struction practices, and for training groups 
of instructors or employees who have job 
instruction duties.” 

In a general summary at the conclusion of 
the pamphlet it is stated: “Proper instruc- 
tion of employees in their jobs can be an 
important factor both in operating effective- 
ness and in worker satisfaction. It has been 
the purpose of this manual to bring together 
the experience of industrial teachers and the 
knowledge of students of the learning process, 
in a series of concrete suggestions as to how 
jobs can be analyzed and instruction planned 
to meet the learner’s needs, how the teaching 
process itself can be done successfully, how 
higher levels of skill can be built up, how 
special learning difficulties can be recognized 


and overcome, and how the particular charac- 


teristics of the individual learner can be sized 
up and used to advantage. Fullest use of these 
suggestions cannot be attained overnight, for 
directing human learning is a complex process 
demanding intelligent and interested attention 
to detail over a period of time. But the super- 
visor or instructor who masters the art of 
good teaching .will reap returns, not only 
from seeing the growing skill and satisfaction 
of the man he trains but from the increased 
effectiveness of the whole organization of which 
he is a part.” 

The manual is divided into seven main 
divisions under the following title headings: 
The Problem of Job Training; Analyzing the 
Job; Planning the Instruction; Teaching the 
Job; Building up Skill; How the Job Looks 
to the Learner; and Understanding the Indi- 
vidual Learner. Copies (10 cents each) are 
obtainable from the United States Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, DC. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Employment and Claims Offices Busy with Selective Service—Statement of 
Insurance Fund for Twelve Months Ending June 30—Progress of 
Registration of Employers and Employees—Report of Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices for June—Employment 
Conditions at End of July 


ATIONAL Selective Service has thrown 

a tremendous volume of additional work 
on the Employment and Claims Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and this 
volume of work will increase when the new 
orders of the Director of National Selective 
Service go into effect. To meet the pressure 
on the Executive at Head Office, Mr. R. G. 
Barclay, formerly Chief Insurance Officer, has 
been made Assistant Executive Director. 

Additional temporary, special, Selective 
Service offices are being set up as rapidly as 
possible. At the outset, there will be seventy- 
eight of these; thirty-three in Ontario, thirty- 
one in Quebec, seven in Nova Scotia, three in 
New Brunswick, and one in each of the prov- 
inces of Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. These will 
work in close co-ordination with the 115 per- 
manent Employment and Claims Offices 
already established across Canada. 

This expansion has made necessary the 
creation of staffs for the new offices, as well 
as additions to staff of existing offices. The 
increase in the personnel of the whole organi- 
zation during the month of July was roughly 
400 and many more will be added. There are 
now approximately 500 Employment and 
Claims Officers employed in the several offices, 
of whom about 125 are women. They are 
the “field technicians” upon whom will de- 
volve much of the responsibility for making 
the selective service program successful. How- 
ever, the volume of work and the urgency with 


which it must be done is making it necessary 
that many more temporary Employment and 
Claims officers and clerks shall be appointed, 
in order to do the work with the necessary 
dispatch. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Employers and employees contribute about 
equal amounts to the fund, with the Govern- 
ment contributing an additional 20 per cent 
to the aggregate. 

It will be observed from the accompanying 
statement that the total employee-employer 
contributions for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1942, amounted to $49,657,539.65— 
slightly over four million dollars a month,— 
while the Government’s contribution was 
$9,931,507.92—something less than a million 
dollars a month. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission showed that at 
August 4, 1942, 155,741 employers and 2,838,- 
499 employees were registered. Of the latter, 
2,352,225 were insurable and 486,274 were 
uninsurable. 


The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms, and unemployed 
males whose last employment was insurable. 
The uninsurable group consisted of uninsurable 
employees of registered firms, partners and 
proprietors of these firms, and unemployed 
males whose last employment was uninsurable. 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for June, 1942 


Records of the Employment and Claims 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the month of June, 1942, 
showed a gain of 17 per cent in the 
average daily placements when compared 
with those of the previous month, improve- 
ment being reported in all groups, except 
services and logging, the most noteworthy 
increases taking place in manufacturing and 


construction, with others, smaller in volume, 
in trade, agriculture, transportation and 
mining. A decline from June a year ago of 
nearly 7 per cent was recorded in the daily 
average of placements effected. Under this 
comparison heavy reductions were registered 
in services, logging and agriculture and a 
more moderate loss in transportation, these 
adverse changes being partly offset by a > 
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marked increase in manufacturing, as well as and of placements effected for each 100 
a substantial gain in trade. Advances also applications for work registered at employ- 
were made in construction, mining and ment offices throughout Canada, compilations 
finance. being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
The chart on page 942 shows the trend from the graph that the trend of the curve 
of employment since January, 1940, as repre- of vacancies and of placements in relation to 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified applications was decidedly downward through- 
(continued page 941) 
PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES, AUGUST 4, 1942 








Total 
Insurable Uninsurable | Employees 
Office Employers Employees Employees Registered 
Registered Registered | Registered* | (Insurable & 
Uninsurable) 
New Brunswick— 
IVIONC COM Rate oe ek | EE cor saubck @ Re Mr che coda tees: 1,169 14, 283 3,436 17,719 
Campbellton: Me CTs a ROR eee CD, SRI Te ae seach ss 531 6, 468 4,880 11,348 
Gm UN GStOn eR Be ces se Oe kk ME ee ee, 311 3, 656 2,678 6,334 
POU OSLIC CONGR Ree Rint e  URERAX PRESS © ber GPR ar cd Metter obese 693 1GYs 86 238 
SSPE EER Tpe Kad ab aY Jeuy toy ee oMeTI PAU PN 24a te ATO ge M0, Om ST a 2,592 31,024 6, 600 87,624 
AIGA ln ok ene Saige A Dee SC gee) SOND Dy Pa a ER 5,296 55, 583 17, 680 73,263 
Nova Scotia— 
ois aH AVES ST BLAS, bn ty nen areas OI Wy ee Peel» TRCN LEMMA IN eral neryiNe paar ar 396 5,503 591 6,094 
Te be shee Gee) Preiied (os Me). SaRgeR MEST Mas | 3.0.7) DeMOPRS OS. SRO Soe a 2523 46,333 11, 834 58,167 
VARS A Ta Teta Oy: Oe IR mY Geto aide URIS Ra Ae Soe eR 616 4,984 1,445 6,429 
ING GULLS OO Wee oo cr ean CPR Lake. 6 GAS OAM A UNA SRS bd 135123 Doe WR 15, 240 
DO VGNOYV eae. 2 Recah see ie hea FER ao MRE: obey teh duclayerats dilate. 1,104 28, 584 4,479 33,063 
ART OC Re fies ralbtee: Ati ts Ales CCA menia Mt RN 7 Se. RR TRS eM ee 362 4,310 714 5, 024 
aT O be | Me: ieee Cele a MR a ee em le Sei 569 5,724 1,320 7,044 
PRO teul ic PAOD pte eae de statin cae at Le Maes 5,815 108, 561 22, 500 131,061 
Prince Edward Island— 
GCharloctecownee wy. sees ARES eee ORI clea heeds 794 5,298 1,452 6,750 
Maritime Total) 2enn es ends occ ce ie eco ete ees 11,905 169,442 41,632 211,074 
Quebec— 
Geri br Caillate. spay SPM het Votes sees EMRN: 2G is coo CNN RUE. LAS 23,811 457,671 57,448 515,119 
AG NCOUtATINY APR Vers oe SPIRALS ich, PMR cap eu iesueds She casas ans 964 33, 600 3,009 36, 609 
MD ETIT TIA ON ELVALLO Meret ceesd st eles deisel I amos incheRaers ts eG 368 7,442 610 8,052 
(Chee Wal OM AAT SAIS 5 hb 6 AS MRE cdeho seis 6 RES et SME se Ee ey ae 650 9,316 922 10,238 
ULI eae ee ON Cee teres Rea S| alters he ies Pees Bete onc em CNet: AC kots »: 1,178 12,542 5,530 18,072 
LEO SSUES nado oe ERI obo Le See COP RRR toc WA rege: 2 Rana 765 5,484 697 6,181 
LeU ead Re ee 2 mene Pipa Hl PRUE. NED ORC Ek SS Se) i rt 801 10, 992 1, 602 12,594 
CAVES) oyna OE Bi" ec Ram eo ss ae A en ge A epee aN ee, 3,928 60,774 26,303 87,107 
TSR Rg ey ele we Nb! Boy 0.0 aes Ens Gaetan, Meneame, Aes c! ORNa ge nneg ele 1,394 4,834 6,560 11,394 
RRC OUEY TIE ES fe RRR Rc Been RAIL RS 3) Le es Ramm ONT URES 440 9,105 2,454 11,559 
SSG RELY ACITID IG os, ere steers the MOREE Rede basal cud ott SOMMERS oud fovessncin’ glehene cosas s O22 7,902 949 8,851 
IU EORTC I ei INCE BE a eaten i Nr ary iat stair 3 752 10,272 1,064 L336 
fete MIT On SoS Sag US eaten aoe AAR ota ot AAR ORBRU MR ory kt) WORE ei A 1,049 20,155 Le o% POI, 
COU GWE Rai tr tePaia ad ER UST ee Se APRN onda SM 1D fie ae era ae a ri Galil oe 714 15977 1,309 17, 286 
Sherbrooke yee wee ee ee cuales ay PY gaits eels Li ke aus gd 1,598 27,905 3,265 31,170 
SONS eM, foci Saree eli AIR PA li ON ce cae es Re eR riety CMG Ln Ne tee 314 8,159 721 8,880 
lasses Coy Xo WULY BrucY sy <a ie? py Me alah MRE OSCE, A co IO Os eles Ob Be oe | 786 9,796 Lice 11,567 
EE ise eC LVOr ees. 20... etn te CRIES ce wok tlhe aaleeity oo: 885 17,819 4,341 22,160 
WAS TG AO) ebees seme: SO ea rai OEE”, enh) Aan Diao get 4 Ue Ae 2 Br 401 6,903 1,464 8,367 
NWGY MESTAGRENGIET EES ae Reet hg nh. ety en EON A a Os Pe OO O12 12,783 345 13,128 
WGvetHon ca tsintalll Cesk TN ate en ee UG eg Senne ea paps a 398 4,016 736 4,752 
Quebec Dotalsnc tps choos seit s ea tiasis vee eases 42,290 750,447 122,887 876,334 
Ontario— 
SROTONCO: dee I EL: ck ee TO os oh gh ns RASA ai Bad oi ee wfoudiova ots 19,262 325, 748 61, 267 387,015 
EO CLOT RS Tee aU a IRE Su RERHRS Atemmen asin nicn erator eR ta als 2,210 30, 840 7,632 38,472 
SN Roys Aa BER) Sipe hehe Git aes Bren One eerae ee Ist ec aibieb GS Stee Ae PR (30 9,084 4,968 14,052 
PESELTEIGUS Sy Ee Ua CMs ees Pee UA Ahh aes eave Pag tA ree oc a ena e Mere i 1,075 8, 600 DAL 10, 833 
BOUL GVT 1S sas ee ER ee ce ee a dake IA RIE ain Nae cosa 1,284 13,754 2,799 16,553 
STATI DLOL CL eae ED cae: ons ct AAT MCL eee ENE SRE ote vanatdraid bawoel muah PZ 23,086 3, 286 26,372 
aS MOXO aval Key ey) Re 8 IRS EN Coe Oe So. PN 3 a 0 ck ae a a 525 5,988 1s le We 7,105 
(Che ae heals ack eS eres ANS Oe Oy a ee ee A 1,040 10, 158 1,75) 11,909 
AD OTL be EER. SOM esc is, ALN AMES MR. cosy avdad ws wa Ria Eo: anctles cbc Sette 953 10, 200 2,256 12,456 
(Ge SL ahs 5 SERUM EAS. Cet teen OT 6 EM, eS, So Pe he TN See tok eee 890 13,128 1,848 14,976 
(GRIEG RESTO E sce: CoRR: BGR: Ceaeioe ), Coc e iets ore 37 0-cnee a 1,099 12, 838 2,700 15,538 
Je baw aN dll Zeyeie ping Wy RIN OU SL ae ee i 9G GR Os ib + ae 2 en 3,865 83, 560 15, 463 99,023 
TESDUIE EERO) Che, -0e crpicss ho MRED TOE ONE TREE ch ACSA SRC EIT SIERO RS R 1,188 14, 628 2,762 17,390 
iamlclandoliaite ag ce ta aie st Mtr Sea a ie eet eee etre ators (PPA 9,266 2,281 11,547 
IK TECH ONO EP eee oes eh eadeet STORE Sie nt ere Geter o em aes sc 1,278 21,049 3,630 24,679 
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PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES—Concluded 











Total 
Insurable Uninsurable | Employees 
Office Employers | Employees | Employees* | Registered 
Registered Registered Registered |(Insurable and 
Uninsurable) 
Ontario—Con. 
New TOrOntO rs. ects ate Rhea ee ene RR eee a ow SMe kaa 1,138 23, 633 2,649 26, 282 
Niagaragallss. tate py ci A.. eee en ane sera cde os 800 14,985 2,747 17,732 
Oya) | br eee Re GM | AYRIR ING Oe dees neidi tI 2.) ek ON A ie: 1,019 13,116 1,920 15,036 
Oshawa reese eee ee ee Teirieroae 952 Porste Fa | 2,147 25,258 
COREA WSs eee Oe Re eee et Eco Ne a, set 3,695 59, 864 9,402 69, 266 
Owen Sound 6.05. hs ke eae shee Tals Seceecstaberearsee 1,262 9,719 1,968 11, 687 
Pembroke, Aiea laiyeek, 1h") Mee eei nme irs ot Bae oiuikid dm dee 607 7,870 Qe ot 9,991 
Peterboroug Hw eres, 5c Ae Aes RRM TE Baths ine 1,849 21,580 3,432 25,012 
Ste Catharines! iPoneeek 2b | See ee yeerre eh one BURL ens Be 1,104 22,942 4,307 27,249 
SHAM Grn as bec. Hie Se cick bo in ORAS Uaioe, Sita gu: 712 6, 657 Dy Shy 9,009 
OTH 1 DE epee he PNR nPARgTs Ds amCSech oy IP Cem RSI ab Uy 2 520\ ARR SL 760 8,366 2728 11,089 
Sault-Ste: Marion. bile cee et ero ee ito hee ne cate 612 11,742 3, 854 15,596 
Siiait his Hallas oo) eee eee oe, Sri) ec a Aa 513 4,744 614 5,358 
Stratford. i) Mea eee at eee re eon HR AA ce co chad Sas 1,422 11,207 2,822 14,029 
S idl by wairye hes ete = ee ay ere trea ERRORS Seco > = Gls eas 930 20,674 4,944 25,618 
MENTING POMS Eas, cco AT ees I ot Us ad ee 787 19,791 8,644 28,435 
Weollatic ih. shee a eee eG SRR cue: oe ewe Sra ec, PAN ee 733 19,049 2,250 21,299 
Wi CESO Tis, AUR ae 2h Ue Ue RNR RRS MRE Jee Ey A 3,055 49,493 11,825 61,318 
WOOC TOC ICS Se ren rer EE ee emer n ny Tor cone. eer: 801 9,651 1,687 11,338 
Hj DYg iss am PNR habeas © Ae Ry A ln oh AR! PRR 60, 136 950, 121 188,401 11385522 
Manitoba and Western Ontario— 
Winn pen. tame erence ee mney ce NerEU MME IG, 5,5. 20 alah eee 6,960 105, 739 25,037 130,776 
Ney cn Lolols MaMa ye Ree EIS. Selita. cis yy es AS 6 cl anne See oe 1,285 5, 644 1,692 7,336 
Win lon: Ss ate oo ae ea ee cs, Enc ae 202 4,056 942 4,998 
Orit: MTAN CESS) Panta. s ae eRe ho, eMac 5G lax 6 spots ee 199 2151 637 2,788 
COG) Willie mabe dose chee wih MRE Soc tot Bec ccs aes steer eee 734 15, 142 4,803 19,945 
ECONOTS 0 eee tes ie ee AE OME la hee eR aed 436 4,846 1,817 6, 663 
PortArthupen tee. ce eee Cn ene etter CE. a, 747 13,631 aval 17,348 
NOGA yi cee ae a REET IES tes. cast Me tea 10, 563 151,209 38, 645 189, 854 
Saskatchewan— 
Saelkatoon (as sve Va. Ok ae eee MON ons eae de AAMAS 1,972 16, 464 6,510 22,974 
INPOORE TE Wore ie ae hoe Ee enn to het tortor dit ae meee 798 8,587 2,434 11,021 
North Battleforde@.=: .o), Poteet tie een oo eee 644 2,003 967 2,970 
Prince Alberti. acer se oe ee ec et oe GE ee 876 4,747 1,895 6, 642 
TeGmIn gs Wein cele ocean RRR» 2c, cicl «fae eee 2,082 22,236 1,752 23,988 
Swit: Currentercens. 0c: ae ee Ar Beenie ss oT ae on 8,229 1,036 9,265 
RViOTICCOD yi se CO Teese RE ea een cee 2. PR gales 980 2,980 1-572 4,552 
Motel we 5.9. eer a eee eee Eee oc See 8,089 65, 246 16, 166 81,412 
Alberta— : 
VGA OM TONE. saan we ite a eee ee OE WERE |.) ys), 1. a eee 5,031 38,917 15, 226 54, 148 
Calera ry i ee et as dae Rn Ae ome Eo Ua ele Me 3,181 35,098 9,981 45,079 
Drunihellerseeaite, aati. eer Nic MPR oR. 5 2. hee ake 405 2,568 636 3,204 
Meth prides ex memes ae sic airy) atu: Meee Me Rs ay oles tar 694 7,644 1, 800 9,444 
IMOCICING: Lae wee ste cis ted ee EE. 6 Mine RAE ee oe 433 3,286 779 4,065 
TOGA ta 2) Ree ones 5 oss acti etek res 9,744 87,513 28,422 115,935 
Prairie Totals. % <3. 5 eee ee ib os Rete tots 28,396 303,968 83,233 387,201 
British Columbia— 
WarlCOUVer te Shires > eye ie REIT. cen eRe ales 7,667 120, 907 33,407 154,314 
Ham OOPS... Sneek a et oe EEE kc dee cE ERE Soo 1,745 640 2,385 
HES GEO WEDS 5s ck te eos ete cd eo RN PIII os ioczee ak nc vanes oe 661 5, 600 1,411 7,011 
WNiGnALINAO oh nee e ie con ee pe em. rs, ROT eee, 553 4,621 1,446 6, 067 
INfel sOin inet eres et ater tenet eta eiaese treme eaR e's Eesheaide fF ke 672 8,618 2, 850 11,468 
iINewseWestminstone.t. so. t: a toe Ree re ee ORE og Ok erckon red, 1,084 13,442 oy Loe 16,599 
IB rine ROUper been eee ee ae a eee te es Bie ee 319 4,356 846 5, 202 
a/v; 0) Es Wey eee REE ee oe oh oe eh aie Taio 15,958 6,364 22,022 
Pacific Total se = .2-.. tS Rye ie Ria ter comm EB hy ie lh 13,014 175,247 50,121 225,368 
SUMMARY 
IMUARURTMIOS 1... Ac tees etn ole) Sloss ahi ee ee eS eas ec RM 11,905 169,442 41,632 211,074 
QURBRGE co on)5 bc cts Otis Boe a ee Mek oc Baka ® 42,290 753,447 122, 887 876,334 
COVINA RIO hosel beac Utter acto Hee RT esi hak hE A 60, 136 950, 121 188,401 1,138,522 
PRATRIS 5 cnc. ctl. AMR acco cite ret EE AE Rhee Ok 28,396 303, 968 83, 233 387,201 
PA CURIC IE Gio ices ob I kes ON en EE Os clos otra HER RNR 13,014 175, 247 50, 121 225,368 
Total’fors Canada 27ers ive fhc 8a ase 155,741 2,352,220 486,274 2,838,499 





* Includes all non-insurable employees of registered firms and partners and proprietors of these firms. 
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out the month, that of vacancies revealing a 
drop of over 43 points and that of place- 
ments 30 points, the levels at the close of 
June standing at 49:9 and 30-6, respectively, 
in comparison with 93-4 and 60-6 at the close 
of May and of 72-6 and 66:7 at the end of 
the corresponding month a year ago. ‘These 
sharp declines in both instances were almost 
entirely due to a substantial increase in the 
number of applicants registered during the 
month, as a result of the compulsory regis- 
tration of male persons, between the ages of 
16 and 69 inclusive, under authority of Order 
in Council P.C, 1445. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Commission throughout Canada during June, 
1942, was 2,607, as compared with 2,111 during 
the preceding month and with 1,864 in June 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 5,228, 
in comparison with 2,260 in May and with 
2,566 in June last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
June, 1942, was 1,600, of which 1,285 were in 
regular employment and 315 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,868 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in June, 1941, 
averaged 1,712 daily, consisting of 979 place- 
ments in regular and 733 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of June, 1942, the offices 
of the Commission referred 44,732 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 39,981 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 32,103, of which 24,812 were 
male and 7,291 female, while placements in 
casual work totalled 7,878. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 44,690 
for men and 20,476 for women, a total of 
65,166, and applications for work numbered 
130,689, of which 106,605 were from men and 
24,084 from women. Reports for May, 1942, 
showed 52,759 positions available, 56,475 
applications made and 34,200 placements 
effected, while in June, 1941, there were 
recorded 44,729 vacancies, 61,580 applications 
for work and 41,079 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1932, to date:— 








Placements 
Year ———- 
Regular Casual Totals 

TOS Zee s sci ee eae ore 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
O8Snctess aCe TS 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OSA raw c aerermeaneelne es 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOGO chet srltmehtee cee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
L8SG2 Site oes Gere ae eer: 217,931 113,519 331,450 
MOS (aee eee sce a 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
TORS RIES esate opts doe 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOS Dee a toate eo eee e 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
LOAQR rene ra ee etka 320,090 155,016 475,106 
LOA as dhae Gee easton oe ere 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
1942 (6 months)....... 125,172 50, 811 175, 983 


Nova ScoriA AND PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND 


During the month of June, 1942, positions 
offered through Employment and Claims 
Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island were 17 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and 95 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments, however, were slightly more than 2 
per cent fewer than in May, but nearly 53 
per cent above June, 1941. The increase in 
placements over June of last year was due 
to substantial gains in construction and 
manufacturing, offset im part by a decrease 
in services. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were:—Construction, 1,651; services, 
959; manufacturing, 732 and trade, 104. 
During the month 2,500 men and 453 women 
were placed in regular employment. i 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in New Brunswick during June, were 
54 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and 93 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of 30 per cent 
when compared with May, and of 38 per 
cent in comparison with June, 1941. The 
only industrial division in which placements 
were fewer than during June of last year was 
services, but as this decline was substantial, 
it largely offset gains in all other groups. Of 
the increases reported, the most important 
were in manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction and trade. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included :—Manufacturing, 539; 
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services; 429; construction, 356; transporta- 
tion, 198 and trade, 155. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,196 of men 
and 239 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in the province of Quebec during 
- June, was 23 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and nearly 5 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 56 per cent higher than in May, 
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ONTARIO 


There was an increase of 22 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment and Claims Offices in Ontario 
during June when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of 49 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were 11 per cent higher 
than in May and slightly less than 1 per 
cent above June, 1941. Placements in the 
manufacturing industries were considerably 
higher than during June of last year, and 
there was an increase also in trade, but these 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Placements 


Applications Vacancies - -------- 








EES Pea to ado lo a En 
BP lela i oD Pa ea 8 i a is 
Bal bl i Ol 0 OP 
shall hi tab ak ocd aad alec ool, [eel eal aa ag ii A ala 
CR eee aD 
Py a sl edb ss a als SESAME pp 

Ha NA Tt 
a AN ACIS bol LACT TTL [SEAN To eVeD LAD eshilib ade 
Pe AE idl EY Ain Oa 


La Aol PUA AT i 
yea allie are Si Ts ee eae aes 
NeEeEEEEEE Ee 
Go Ok ot PW a a eh 
eA | Te ee 


YAN|FCB)MAR)APRIMAYVUNJUL|AU6| SP] 0cT Nov [DEC LAN|FEB MaR)APR Ay JUNJUL AUGSEFIOCTINOY|DECHJANF EB|MAR|APRIMAY JUNJUL|AUG/SEFIOCTINODEC] 


but 36 per cent lower than during June, 1941. 
There was a considerable variation of place- 
ments by industrial divisions when compared 
with June of last year, the most noteworthy 
being declines in services and logging, and 
an increase in manufacturing. Less important 
changes were a decrease in transportation, 
and increases in construction and _ trade. 
Placements by industrial divisions included :— 
Manufacturing, 3,399; construction, 2,232; 
services, 1,418; trade, 497, and transportation, 
115. During the month 5,682 men and 1,251 
women were placed in regular employment. 





gains were largely offset by declines in con- 
struction, services, agriculture, and logging. | 
Placements by industrial divisions included :— 

Manufacturing, 6,425; services, 3,820; con- 
struction, 2,225; trade, 1,066; transportation, 
513; agriculture, 460; mining, 297, and forestry 
and logging, 295. There were 8,793 men and 
3,376 women placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Manitoba during June, were 10 
per cent fewer than in the preceding month, 
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but 51 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease 
of nearly 9 per cent in placements when 
compared with May, but an increase of 17 
per cent over June, 1941. Placements in 
agriculture, services and logging were fewer 
than in June of last year, but these 
decreases were more than offset by gains in 
all other groups, the most important of which 
were in construction, transportation, manu- 
facturing and trade. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were:—Services, 1,214; 
construction, 669; manufacturing, 327; trans- 
portation, 214; trade, 199; forestry and 
logging, 127, and agriculture, 106. During the 
month 1,544 mem and 351 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at Employment and Claims 
Offices in Saskatchewan during June called for 
nearly 6 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but showed a fractional gain 
over the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease in placements of 13 
per cent when compared with May and of 
20 per cent in comparison with June, 1941. 
The only changes of importance in place- 
ments, when compared with June of last year, 
were declines in services and agriculture and 
an increase in trade. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included:—Services, 614; con- 
struction, 228; trade, 149; agriculture, 122, 
and manufacturing, 110. Regular placements 
numbered 628 of men and 228 of women. 


ALBERTA 


During June, Employment and Claims 
Offices in Alberta were notified of 10 per 
cent more vacancies than in the preceding 
month and 42 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were 18 per cent higher than in 
May and 32 per cent above June, 1941. All 
industrial divisions, except agriculture and 
logging, participated in the increase in 
placements over June of last year, the most 
important gains being in construction, manu- 
facturing, trade and transportation. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included:— 
Services, 859; construction, 766; agriculture, 
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364; manufacturing, 344; trade, 171, and 
transportation, 142. During the month 1,799 
men and 533 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BritisH COLUMBIA 


Positions offered through Employment and 
Claims Offices in British Columbia during 
June were 60 per cent more numerous than 
in the preceding month, and 156 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain of 36 per cent im place- 
ments when compared with May and of 19 
per cent in comparison with June, 1941. 
There was a fairly large decrease in place- 
ments under construction when compared 
with June of last year and a moderate 
decline in mining, but all other industrial 
divisions showed increases, the most important 
of which were in manufacturing, logging, 
agriculture and trade. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were:—Services, 
1,308; construction, 844; agriculture, 466; 
forestry and logging, 280; trade, 201, and 
transportation, 117. During the month 2,670 
men and 860 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1942, Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices effected 32,103 
placements in regular employment, of these 
3,050 were of persons to whom was granted 
the reduced rate, 1,748 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 1,307 to other provinces. The rate 
given, which is 2-5 cents per mile for coach 
tickets, tax extra, where the fare is at least 
$4, is granted by the railway companies to 
bona fide applicants at the employment 
offices, who may desire to Journey to distant 
employment, for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

Nova Scotia offices during June despatched 
one machinist to Vancouver from Halifax, 
while those in New Brunswick sent 146 
workers to Chicoutimi, 69 travelling from 
Campbellton and 77 from Moncton. These 
included 3 carpenters, one mechanic, one 
paper finisher, one factory hand and 140 
labourers. Of the 1,127 certificates issued by 
offices in the Province of Quebec, 1,111 were 
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Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 
during 
period 


end of 
period 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 


Placed 


Regular | Casual 
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| mf | SSS TE 


Prince Edward Island............... 
CHarlottetownaliient < cere hete -  be 
NOVA SCOUIAE eee cre tets es olan 


New Brunswick..................... 
Gam pbellton’:: aise. : Wea rare 
TUGIMUNGSLON sex eins sia ate eee 
Hroderictoni Wyandotte 
IM ONCEOUIE ot cis ai arcuate s torehe Aakee taker ee 


Quebec! are shih. 2: ee. cue «a ae 
Chicoutininetre cs ees scares 


Stqdean ste ie Soh wok Clowes wont so hc 
Bt Werome fie. -AAkG.. Been CEs Weare Oe 
Shawinigan Halls 5. a eee 
Sherbrooke: eee ee eae eer 
Sorelsvics wes cee eta. aor eee 


Chatham ices kc stsae e eee 
Cornwall: / Wea. ae idea 


Gel pH i CRN errr ee es cen Nee 


Kingston iy, ets. Ga cae eee ad 
Ne wulorontoge nis <620 Jarehentan 
Nisgaravballss wre ete bee 


North Bay ie. Pe" See 
Orillia int tai, Meee. baie 


RELerDOrOUug hid oae tether e a eae 
Bort Arthur. Ans qee ener... ee. 


Simcoe wheter... dedebe cae eee 





Applicants 
Referred 
to 
vacancies 

89 59 
89 59 
3,492 2,894 
157 157 
543 403 
61 56 
1,196 944 
1,289 1,088 
30 30 
216 216 
1,824 1,435 
191 170 
27 26 
6 6 
940 757 
660 476 
9,855 6,933 
664 615 
234 230 
93 68 
192 161 
192 151 
Mifal 271 
113 104 
233 233 
3,963 2,035 
17 12 
1,220 897 
39 39 
226 220 
Sol 291 
228 Lis 
5 3 
347 317 
394 198 
29 29 
105 85 
272 242 
41 41 
252 252 
187 152 
197 81 
16,338 12,169 
110 106 
228 207 
651 516 
81 67 
125 116 
526 456 
21 ml 
139 109 
212 182 
586 428 
iron 1,068 
42 38 
366 340 
480 395 
519 425 
160 160 
697 239 
536 433 
442 SPAll 
St 318 
109 95 
453 358 
595 age | 
74 oO 
192 187 
664 646 
494 462 
810 666 
396 287 
256 182 
264 238 
236 212 
8 6 
200 171 
376 275 
218 145 
1,878 1,057 
299 yasy 
Tiel 376 
2e2 227 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 

; Un- place- 

Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred end of same 

during end of during to Recul period period 

period period period | vacancies] *+¢sular Casual 1941 

MAMICODA Se sets code ts okie ata 3,538 1,259 8,555 3,204 1,895 1,041 7,058 1,319 
Brandon TERI tee IRI ck 432 147 577 278 237 41 318 136 
Dauphin Bi RA Ne Seer CR oe, Oe 81 3 308 91 79 ibe DEG: 141 
Flin lone. (ree) We eee T ee cae a 111 27 233 142 81 29 1 Bol Pieri CAS 
Portage la) Prairies ..4¢.0/.'.:. Soe. Hatt 93 43 247 47 46 1 166 53 
WIRNI DOS sh a ee ec. cee. 2,821 1,039 7,190 2,646 1,452 958 6,283 989 
Saskatchewan....................05. 1,801 666 6,227 1,424 856 452 5,035 802 
VED OBO: BW) .fyt 72 hes cate) ee eRe rk 356 68 1,124 ola 260 38 535 224 
North Battietordicnnn Migie ta ce ten 12 25 360 G 6 1 370 21 
Prince Albert. He eee AE es 221 117 438 121 73 43 337 87 
RG ING Arcee, eyds, «heeds kee feta 692 264 1,792 537 281 255 1,433 250 
Saskatoon Mats A Set SOME CEN Sue occtehene tale: shace ss 418 143 13 66 340 167 115 1,361 133 
Swit Current ease (iat te see eee 33 20 341 26 26 0 160 40 
Or ct Onis fe) enue s ani ie ech! 69 29 796 76 43 0 839 47 
LA DG eae Bae ae BER rey Fes 3,363 884 9,260 3,485 2,302 479 5,400 1,663 
Caleatyn tie rele eto oy Mea cece 1,440 348 4,303 1,539 1,000 331 2,047 606 
Drumheller... 3 0 373 3 3 0 66 8 
UCI ONCON TS saat Nees cede 5 asa: 1,588 405 3, 824 1,733 1,170 120 2,745 665 
ethbridges. .tf. Sse og 204 111 495 102 62 26 372 252 
Medicine:Hat jak ss teen sawiae ses 128 20 265 108 97 2 170 132 
British Columbia.................... 10,078 6,178 19,277 5,021 3,530 1,070 12,406 2,152 
IMAM 1OOPS. Soot tideass da. eR RBIS is 172 429 87 4 191 98 
Kelown aims sa: noes on eye craves 210 47 353 246 169 0 5 il tee eens tee 
INANAINO.)%. Kee eee ele nek eo eeaae 114 26 495 98 78 10 447 145 
INGlson eet. ein ces taelebie: 70 59 735 44 40 0 458 25 
New Westminster...........-...000. 904 652 802 336 vf 2t7 41 348 Ip 
entictonsie ot. meee. Pee 202 76 449 129 33 96 267 101 
Prince seuUper ter. ee ta eos lcs eee 786 402 606 476 437 i! 87 177 
IVANCOUVEDS. . S08 oR ite deat rela sc aates 6,056 4,206 12,272 2,724 1,783 667 9,142 456 
WErNON ME cual arts be epi deena 42 27 37 15 6 9 22 Nats eee ds 
WACLOPIAG Shes Satchel eos eRe 1,522 643 3,099 866 624 242 1,349 973 
Canada t5.. ese sae ee eae ee ore 65,166 35,597 130,689 44,732 32,103 7,878 78,837 *23 484 
RUT arg eat Re SOS SER SRNR AA. a 44,690 26,564 | 106,605 30,281 24,812 2,814 65,499 18, 524 
WVOTREDY fottee Soseh Ce wats Sas e otle was 20,476 9,033 24,084 14,451 7,291 5,064 13,338 4,960 





* 998 placements effected by offices now closed. 


for workers journeying to construction pro- 
jects in the Chicoutimi zone, 922 of which 
were for unskilled labour, the despatching 
offices and the numbers transferred being as 
follows:—Granby, 21; Hull, 19; Joliette, 14; 
Matane, 23; Montreal, 282; Quebec, 311; 
Riviere du Loup, 15; Rouyn, 83; Shawinigan 
Falls, 158; St. Hyacinthe, 38; St. Jean, 14; 
Sherbrooke, 67; Sorel, 1; Three Rivers, 15; 
Thetford Mines, 12; Val d’Or, 16; Valley- 
field, 3, and Victoriaville, 19, and the remain- 
ing workers divided into the following 
groups:—107 carpenters, 26 muckers, 21 
factory hands, 8 apprentices, 5 potmen, 3 
journeymen, 2 electricians, 2 clerks, 2 riggers, 
2 cement finishers, 2 moulders, and 9 trades- 
men of other occupations. In addition, Rouyn 
sent 2 bushmen to Val d’Or and Thetford 
Mines, 3 welders, 3 apprentices, 3 carpenters, 
1 mechanic, 1 millwright and 3 dockyard 
labourers to Sorel. Ontario offices granted 
reduced rate certificates to 200 people going 
to provincial employment and 18 to inter- 
provincial. In the former division, of those 
persons bound for points within the zone of 
the despatching offices, Fort William sent 
1 bushman, 1 river driver, 1 cook and 1 


cookee; Port Arthur transferred 61 bushmen, 
10 cooks, 10 cookees, 8 dam builders, 4 team- 
sters, 3 carpenters, 3 sawyers, 2 saw-mill oper- 
ators, 2 jackhammermen, 2 foremen, 2 black- 
smiths, 1 clerk, 1 plasterer, 1 bulldozer oper- 
ator and 21 labourers, and Sudbury, 4 
caterer’s helpers, 3 cooks and 3 cookees. Fort 
William also received 1 pulpcutter from Fort 
Frances, Port Arthur, 3 bushmen from 
Sudbury and Sudbury 10 mine labourers from 
Cornwall, the remaining provincial move- 
ment being as follows:—Cornwall to Pem- 
broke, 4 labourers; to Welland, 2 labourers; 
Kingston to Welland, 2 carpenters; Kirkland 
Lake to Niagara Falls, 17 labourers; to St. 
Catharines, 5 labourers; to Timmins, 3 mill 
labourers; to Welland, 3 labourers; North 
Bay to St. Catharines, 3 labourers and to 
Timmins, 1 scaler and 1 pulpcutter. Inter- 
provincially, Prince Rupert was the destina- 
tion of 13 persons consisting of 1 driver, 
1 foreman, 1 bridgeman, 1 cook, 1 driller 
and 7 labourers from Port Arthur and 1 
highway construction worker from Toronto, 
while Vancouver received 3 carpenters—2 
from Fort William and 1 from Fort Frances, 
the other interprovincial vouchers being for 
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a boilerman proceeding from Oshawa _ to 
Halifax and for a carpenter from Toronto to 
Montreal. In Manitoba, 735 persons took 
advantage of the reduced rate, 123 travelling 
to provincial points and 612 to interprovincial. 
Of the former, to locations within its 
respective zone, Dauphin sent 6 woodcutters 
and Winnipeg, 18 bushmen, 2 cement finishers, 
2 cookees, 1 teamster and 59 labourers. 
Besides these, Winnipeg sent to Brandon, 18 
cookees, 1 cook and 1 farm hand; to Dauphin, 
2 cooks, and to Flin Flom 4 miners and 9 
mine labourers. Interprovincially, Vancouver 
was the point to which the greater part of 
the men journeyed, 48 labourers going from 
Flin Flon, 4 carpenters and 3 labourers from 
Portage la Prairie and 220 carpenters, 12 
cookees, 1 cook, 1 baker, 1 foreman and 173 
labourers from Winnipeg. Other interpro- 
vincial transfers were as follows:—Dauphin 
to Kenora, 2 pulpwood cutters and Winnipeg 
to Fort William, 6 labourers and 1 carpenter; 
to Port Arthur, 61 bushmen, 16 cookees, 5 
cooks, 2 drillers, 1 bulldozer operator, 1 oiler, 
1 diesel mechanic, 1 teamster and 14 labourers; 
to Prince Rupert, 20 carpenters, 1 foreman 
and 16 labourers and to Regina 1 painter. 
Saskatchewan transfers at the reduced rate, 
43 in number, were all interprovincial, Regina 
consigning to Nelson, 5 smelter labourers and 
to Vancouver, 2 fruit pickers; Saskatoon to 
Edmonton, 4 carpenters; to Nelson 2 mine 
labourers; to Prince Rupert, 10 carpenters 
and 9 labourers and to Vancouver, 5 fruit 
pickers and Yorkton to Flin Flon, 2 miners 
and to Vancouver, 4 carpenters. Profiting by 
the special rate in Alberta, 293 persons went 
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to provincial employment and 487 to inter- 
provincial. To points within the zone of the 
despatching office, Calgary forwarded 9 
muckers and 1 cook, while Edmonton trans- 
ferred 88 carpenters, 35 truck drivers, 25 deck 
hands, 138 miners, 12 cooks, 10 cookees, 8 
mill hands, 6 bulldozer operators, 6 hotel — 
employees, 4 flunkeys, 3 bushmen, 3 tractor 
operators, 2 freight checkers, 2 catskinners, 2 
carpenter’s apprentices, 2 stenographers, 2 rod 
hands, 66 labourers and 18 workers in miscel- 
laneous trades. Calgary also despatched to 
Edmonton, 24 carpenters and 2 cooks. The 
entire interprovincial movement was to British 
Columbia, Calgary directing to Nelson, 34 
labourers; to Penticton, 15 fruit pickers; to 
Prince Rupert, 11 labourers; to Vancouver, 
100 fruit pickers, 10 carpenters, and 75 
labourers and to Victoria, 1 machinist’s 
helper. In addition, Edmonton shipped to 
Prince Rupert, 54 carpenters, 54 mill hands, 
12 bushmen, 7 teamsters, 6 cookees, 5 lumber 
handlers, 4 sawyers, 38 swampers, 2 cooks, 2 
catskinners, 2 jitney drivers, 1 dish washer, 
1 blacksmith, 1 planer feeder, 1 boom man, 
1 barn boss and 77 labourers; to Kamloops, 
2 bushmen; to Vancouver, 1 mechanic and 3 
berry pickers, and to Victoria, 1 machine 
shop foreman. Medicine Hat also sent to 
Vancouver, 1 machinist improver. 

Of the 3,050 persons who benefited by the 
reduced rate during June, 2,617 were con- 
veyed by the Canadian National Railways, 
379 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 28 by 
the Timiskiming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way and 26 by the Quebec Central Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the End of July 


Placement activities, as reported by em- 
ployment and claims offices during the month 
of June, 1942, together with statistical sum- 
maries for that period, are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 
received from these offices indicate that. condi- 
tions at the end of July were as follows:— 

Plentiful rain, mingled with periods of warm 
sunny weather, greatly benefited crops in the 
Maritimes and Prince Edward Island. 
Farmers were in the midst of a late haying 
season and the gathering and marketing of 
garden truck, although hampered by the 
shortage of farm labour. Pulpwood opera- 
tions were active and woodsmen scarce; saw- 
mills were working to capacity. Good catches 
of cod, hake and mackerel were reported, but 
the lobster and salmon fishing season had 
closed. Coal mines were working to capa- 
city. Manufacturing concerns engaged on war 
contracts were very busy, while operations in 


non-essential lines, were being curtailed, owing 
to want of raw material. Biscuit manufac-~ 
turers also were operating below average, on 
account of the scarcity of sugar. All construc- 
tion under way was progressing satisfactorily, 
although some delay occurred in wartime 
housing, because of lack of materials.. Trans- 
portation, by rail and bus, was very heavy, 
and trade, both wholesale and retail, was 
good. Domestic service was handicapped 
through insufficiency of suitable applicants. 
Hotels and restaurants, likewise, were finding 
it difficult to secure experienced employees. 
Farming in the Province of Quebec showed 
steady activity, although the demand for farm 
labour was light. Some applicants were placed 
in the tobacco industry and indications were 
that young girls might be employed. Appli- 
cants for bush work were very limited in 
number, as the majority of workers preferred 
employment in industry; thus there were 
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many unfilled orders for pulpwood cutters. 
There was a demand for smeltermen, surface 
labourers and experienced underground men 
for the mining industry, but few men were 
applying. Iron and steel and textiles oper- 
ated on a large scale and there was a con- 
tinued shortage of skilled workers. Construc- 
tion—building, dam, highway and transmission 
lines—was active. Wartime housing also pro- 
gressed, but there was a need for carpenters 
and in some localities a shortage of material. 
In shipbuilding, there was a sudden increase 
in requests for more highly skilled workers, 
men in some categories being quite unobtain- 
able. Sorel shipyards were working at capa- 
city, around 4,000 workers being employed. 
Transportation by rail was heavy; trucking 
showed a slight reduction. River transporta- 
tion consisted of large shipments of dressed 
lumber and wood pulp. Trade was good. 
Applicants for domestic service, hotels and 
restaurants, were very scarce, as many women 
and girls preferred work in other lines, which 
would prove more remunerative. 


There still existed a fair demand for farm 
help in Ontario, principally for single men, 
but few were available, the re-opening date 
for secondary schools, having been advanced 
to September 21, in order that students, now 
engaged, might remain on the farms for a 
longer period. Harvesting, both grain and 
tobacco, had started, but the usual experienced 
help was lacking. The labour shortage in 
logging continued acute, especially pulpwood 
cutters and sawmill hands, log driving being 
nearly completed. Requests for miners were 
numerous, although production was curtailed 
im some mines and experienced men hard to 
obtain. Except for shut-downs of short dura- 
tion, owing to vacation periods, or want of 
material, manufacturing concerns were operat- 
ing fully and skilled workers very scarce. 
Canning factories were gradually increasing 
their staffg in preparation for the busy season 
and women were replacing men wherever pos- 
sible. The greatest activity prevailed in the 
iron industry, particularly in steel plants and 
foundries and staff levels were fairly well 
maintained. Construction was not quite so 
brisk, except for government sponsored pro- 
jects, and carpenters were scarce. Highway 
work proceeded, but on a somewhat reduced 
scale. Marine traffic, though limited, con- 
tinued at a normal rate with varied cargoes; 
railway transportation was extremely heavy. 
Trade was brisk, despite there being a notice- 
able decline in the number of tourists. Ex- 
perienced stenographers and office help were 
needed and the supply of institutional workers, 
as well as household domestics very limited. 


In the Prairie Provinces harvesting of 
coarse grains was just commencing, with the 
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demand for harvest help on the increase and 
only a limited number of men at hand. In 
Saskatchewan, the Provincial Government 
was organizing the province into zones, in 
order to make university and school students 
and others available for this work. ‘There 
were numerous requests for log cutters, 
swampers and teamsters for the logging indus- 
try. Mines were operating fairly steadily, 
but it was difficult to obtain men with the 
necessary qualifications. More war industries 
in the East were contacting for girls and 
women; skilled mechanics were lacking. Con- 
struction was brisk on local projects and some 
workers had been transferred to the West 
Coast. Carpenters, however, were in demand. 
Railways required temporary help for bridge 
and maintenance work. Wholesale and retail 
trade was normal. There was still an urgent 
call for household domestics and hotel and 
restaurant employees. 


In British Columbia, a pronounced short- 
age of farm labour existed. However, calls for 
orchard help at Kelowna were not so heavy, 
probably due to the fact that thinning opera- 
tions were almost completed and the cherry 
picking practically finished, some of the men 
thus released having gone to other farms. 
Reports of damage by hail in orchards of that 
district may reduce or affect the grading of 
the McIntosh apples, which are harvested 
about the beginning of September. Vernon 
had one of the heaviest apple crops in years, 
an estimated increase of 200,000 boxes over 
last year. As many pickers would be needed, 
growers were sent to the prairies to try to 
secure help. At Penticton, apricots were 
nearly at their peak. Many of the logging 
camps had re-opened, some with reduced 
crews. The demand continued heavy for all 
classes of sawmill workers, particularly yard- 
men and lumber pilers. More men had been 
placed in mining, but many more experienced 
miners and muckers were badly needed. The 
fishing industry also requested labour and 
salmon canneries along the Skeena River 
wanted cannery help for the summer season. 
Machine and foundry shops were busy and 
non-essential industries were finding it hard 
to get employees, and were accepting older 
men and army rejects. Shipyard tradesmen, 
especially welders, were urgently required. 
Building and highway construction continued, 
with carpenters, labourers, cooks and flunkeys 
still in demand. Railways also reported a 
shortage of bridge gangs and section men. 
Transportation by bus was much slacker, but 
considerable activity existed in coastwise 
shipping. Trade was good. Applicants for 
domestic service were scarce, aS many pre- 
ferred to work in factories, canneries or other 
plants, where wages were better. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


[X view of the transference of the functions 

of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in another article 
entitled “Activities of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission,” under the heading “Report 
of Employment and Claims Offices for June, 
1942.” In this section information is given 
concerning the number of applications for 
work, existing vacancies and the number of 
placements made through the Employment 
and Claims Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The latest available 
information concerning the employment situa- 
tion in Canada is also given in another section, 
under the heading “Employment scomnhnand 
at the end of July.” 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in, all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
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and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so reporting 
June 1, was 13,069, the employees on their 
payrolls, numbering 1,718,329, compared with 
1,674,763, in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 2,231, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 356,732 persons, 2-5 per cent of 
whom were without employment on July 1. 
It should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only to 
organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


the Beginning of June, 1942, 


as Reported by Employers 


In accordance with the movement invariably 
indicated at June 1 in the period since 1920, 
there was a substantial increase in employ- 
ment at the beginning of June of the present 
year. The general expansion, however, was 
below normal in extent, and also differed in 
its industrial distribution from that usually 
shown. On the average in the last 21 years, 
about 75 per cent of the total advance at 
June 1 has been reported by the non-manu- 
facturing classes, roughly one-quarter taking 
place in the factory group. At the date under 
review, however, 57 workers in each 100 added 
to the payrolls were reported by firms in the 
non-manufacturing divisions, while 43 per 100 
were absorbed into manufacturing establish- 
ments. The movement into the latter con- 
tinued with considerable vigour; there were 
very important gains in employment at June 
1 in the production of durable goods, while 
relatively little change, on the whole, took 
place in the non-durable classes. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, the advances, 
though fairly large, were generally on a less- 
than-average scale. 


Statistics were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 13,069 establish- 
ments whose working forces aggregated 1,718,- 
329, an increase of 43,566 persons, or 2-6 per 
cent, aS compared with their employees at 
May 1, who had numbered 1,674,763. The 
index rose from its previous all-time maximum 
of 167-4 at May 1, 1942, to 171-7 at the date 
under review, when it was 12-3 per cent 
higher than that of 152-9 at June 1, 1941. As 
already mentioned, the general advance was 
below normal for June 1 in the experience of 
earlier years of the record. The seasonally- 
adjusted index therefore declined, falling from 
173-7 at May 1, to 171-7 at the beginning of 
June; the latices coincides with the unadjusted 
fae The corrected index at May 1 had also 
shown a recession from the preceding month. 

The co-operating manufacturers reported a 
gain of 18,8309 men and women; this exceeded 
the average at the beginning of June in the 
period since 1920, although it was smaller 
than that noted at June 1, 1941. Nearly two- 
thirds of the total number added to the work- 
ing forces of manufacturing establishments 
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In transportation and construction 


The upward movement in payrolls continued 


there were advances which, though seasonal 
at June 1, although the increase was smaller 


in character, were below normal in extent. 


siderable declines in tobacco factories, and Services and trade reported relatively small 
increases; these too, were less than usual for 


the time of year. 
than those recently reported; this was partly 


due to the observance of the Victoria Day 


holiday, which falling in the last week in May, 
in many cases affected the earnings disbursed 


contrary to the usual movement in the late 


spring. 


Other durable 
showed heightened 
industries, 


activity. On the other hand, there were con- 
Mining, on the 


also 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


industries 
Among the non-manufacturing 


improvement was indicated in logging, mainly 
as a result of river-driving operations; the 


gain at June 1 was not equal to the average 


were reported in iron and steel plants, in which 
in the period since 1920. 


whole, was quieter, the moderate decline being 


textiles also released some employees in a 


the gain was abnormally large. 
seasonal movement. 
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at June 1. The co-operating firms in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
divisions reported the payment of $48,526,791 
at the date under review, to their 1,718,329 
employees; at May 1, the establishments had 
employed 1,674,763 persons, whose earnings 
in the week preceding had aggregated $47,888,- 
745. The per capita average declined from 
$28.59 at May 1, to $28.24 at the beginning of 
June. The reduction in the latter, though 
partly due to a loss of earnings over the 
holiday, was also seasonal in character, con- 
siderable numbers of persons being taken on 
in the industries normally expanding in the 
early summer, in which the rates of pay are 


generally below the average; in any case, those 
newly added to the staffs are ordinarily paid 
at the lower rates. Including those in finan- 
cial institutions, the persons in recorded em- 
ployment at June 1 numbered 1,781,719, whose 
earnings for services rendered in the week 
preceding aggregated $50,440,521. This was an 
average of $28.31 per worker, a decline of 34 
cents as compared with the weekly average 
earnings distributed by the same employers 
at May 1, 1942. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


The highly seasonal character of many in- 
dustries in Canada tends to invalidate com- 
parisons of employment at different parts of 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at June 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at June 1 and May 1, 1942, and 


June 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 


eee 
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InpEX NUMBERS OF 





Number of | Aggregate |Per capita Aggregate Weekly 
Employees} Weekly Weekly Employment Payrolls 
Geographical and Industrial Unit | reported at | Payrolls | Earnings = 
June 1, 1942 at at June 1,|| June 1 | May 1] Junel1 | June1 | May 1 | Junel 
June 1, 1942 1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provimees............... 124,344 | 3,142,368 25°27 109-0 | 102-8 | 100-6 | 130-5] 130-1] 100-0 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,078 46,672 22-46 99-9 88-1 100-0 105-7 91-3 100-0 
INOW VS COSA AN ps eeald oeeretoanees 74,770 1,968, 755 26-33 110-3 106-8 100-0 133-8 135-3 100-0 
New. Brunswick sone vee 47,496 1,126,941 23-73 108-2 98-1 100-0 126-3 123-5 100-0 
ECS yor NR PG RU AR 533,673 | 14,102,525 26-43 116-2 113-1 108-0 131-6 128-6 100-0 
Ontario rr cei Gieodieen tile 724,484 | 21,317,714 29-42 110-3 108-6 160-0 121-1 121-7 100-0 
Prairie Provimees................. 185,886 | 5,295,278 28-49 107-1 | 102-0 | 100-6] 117-5] 111-7] 100-0 
Mamitobaniia: thei lioetly tn 87,204 2,491,491 28-57 106-7 103-5 100-0 115-7 112-1 100-0 
Saskatchewan) ee eee eas 36, 524 998, 758 27-35 103-6 93-0 100-0 114-0 103-2 100-0 
AA LORE Sh aha Wvaeh mth gies h cteatte eatioi 62, 158 1,805,029 29-04 110-0 105-5 100-0 122-1 116-2 100-0 
British Columbia................. 149,942 | 4,668,906 31-14 120-0 | 117-7 | 160-0 | 137-8 | 133-4] 100-0 
CANADA............. 1,718,329 | 48,526,791 28-24 112-3 | 109-5 | 100-0 | 125-6] 124-0] 100-0 
(b) Crrres 
Montreal ee te eee i toe 253,106 | 6,970,815 27-54 118-2 | 115-5] 100-0} 132-2! 130-3 100-0 
Quebec City 30,762 (pA ieeyy) 23-59 134-2 130-8 100-0 152-3 145-3 100-0 
PD ORODTO... MeuuH eae Danaus at eee ta. e 230, 939 6, 614, 594 28-64 117-2 115-4 100-0 127-0 129-6 100-0 
OD CE VEU H etka 2 ied hota en ce ine 20,783 512,273 24-65 104-7 104-0 100-0 1133.2 114-6 100-0 
DEH usuUh Kops y ar ul Mel Lane vee BAe che oma 60, 705 1, 842,321 30-35 114-8 114-1 100-0 127i 131-0 100-0 
Windsor itn thyes | Se Ne cae ae ie 37,940 1,516,614 39-97 121-4 116-8 100-0 128-2 122-3 100-0 
Ais Usvyh o(ctoaeeete on: tag re Cane Rae Cone pee Te 55,369 | 1,481,383 26-75 108-7 | 106-8} 100-0] 115-5] 115-0] 100-0 
Vancouver esi tue ee te eee 69,983 | 2,149,959 30-72 139-3 | 136-3] 100-0] 167-4] 160-8] 100-0 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufactuming aida enene eee 1,072,407 | 30,873,429 28-79 122-6 | 120-4] 100-0] 137-9] 187-3] 100-0 
Durable Goodsty. 7k es ee 570,473 | 18,130,192 31-78 133-2 129-2 100-0 153-7 151-0 100-0 
Non-Durable Goods........... 483,484 | 12,108,484 25-05 113-1 112-8 100-0 121-4 123-3 100-0 
Electric Light and Power...... 18,500 634, 753 34-31 96-9 95:5 | 100-0] 103-4 102-4 100-0 
Logging aa oe ed ce 50,128 | 1,035,186 20-65 106-8 | 100-1 100:0 | 118-0] 114-2] 100-0 
Mining hs fee ees deceit dal anh sdratedioral 80,887 | 2,787,314 34-46 97-7 97-9 1) 10020} 108+ 7>)) 11091 100-0 
Gomamumications o.oo Pea o 27,745 777, 108 28-01 106-9 106-7 100-0 110-4 109-1 100-0 
PUPANS PORTA GL OT ae tial ak talent Revie 134,123 | 4,645,675 34-64 107-3 104-9 100-0 | 117-4 114-3 100-0 
Construction and Maintenance..... 155,035 | 3,926,127 25-32 88-4 78-4 100-0 | 101-2 91-2 100-0 
NOL VICES Atm cunts iom ace 40, 250 691,101 17-17 105-7 103-2 100-0 113-6 111-7 100-0 
Drader reset bith ebb vel ah led 157,754 3,790, 851 24-03 98-0 97-9 100-0 104-0 104-4 100-0 
Eight Leading Industries....| 1,718,329 | 48,526,791 28:24 112-3 | 109-5 | 100-0] 125-6 | 124-0] 100-0 
EFIMENCG do.gh nd pan stored bean eadattiok 63,390 | 1,913,730 30-19 105-8 | 112-8} 100-0} 110-8] 110-5] 100-0 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.| 1,781,719 | 50,440,521 28-31 112-0 | 109-3 | 100-0} 125-0 | 123-4] 100-0 


_ 1! This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
mstruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, 


with the exception of electric light and power. 
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the year. This seasonal factor continues to 
nullify to some extent the value of compari- 
sons of the levels presently existing with those 
indicated at the opening of the war; accord- 
ingly, the following only briefly reviews the 
changes in the volume of employment. indi- 
cated at June 1, 1942, as compared with 
September 1, 1939. 

Extremely important expansion has been 
shown in the Dominion during the first thirty- 
three months of the war; the interruptions in 
the generally upward movement have been 
almost wholly due to seasonal contractions in 
the divisions peculiarly subject to such in- 
fluences. Although these factors have recently 
lowered employment in a number of groups in 
both manufacturing and non-manufacturing 
classes, the general index has risen by 43-6 
per cent between September 1, 1989, and June 
1, 1942. The importance of this gain is empha- 
sized by comparison with that of about 144 
per cent in the five years ending in 1939, while 
in the period from 1921 to 1939, the general 
index rose only by approximately 28 per 
cent. 

For obvious reasons, the response of the 
manufacturing industries to war-time demands 
has been substantially greater than that of any 
other class. From September 1, 1939, to June 
1, 1942, the index number of employment in 
factories rose by 78:6 per cent, while the 


general increase in the non-manufacturing 
groups, in spite of important seasonal curtail- 
ment in some branches (notably construc- 
tion), was 8-3 per cent. 

The durable goods industries have shown 
especially impressive gains; the index number 
in this class has risen from 100-4 at Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, to 245-3 at June 1, 1942, or by 
144-3 per cent. The number of persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of “heavy” goods 
constituted some 54 per cent of all those 
engaged in manufacturing at June 1, 1942. 
This proportion greatly exceeded that of 40 
per cent reported in the durable goods indus- 
tries at the outbreak of hostilities. 

Employment in the non-durable goods class 
has also shown pronounced expansion during 
the period of the war, the index rising from 
126-6 at September 1, 1939, to 175-4 at June 
1, 1942. This was an increase of 38-5 per 
cent. Activity in these industries is ordinarily 
quieter in the early part of the summer than 
it is later on when the active season is under- 
way in certain industries, notably the food 
preserving. In spite of this factor (which 
also operates in the case of some lines in the 
durable goods category) employment in the 
large majority of manufacturing industries 
was considerably brisker at the latest date 
than it was at September 1, 1939. 

Although there has been important seasonal 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Jone: LOsGe eee ee 113-1 108-4 94-4 120-6 94-4 121-0 113-6 101-0 95-6 105-1 106-4 106-6) 
el O40 Fe weet 120-9 117-0 90-7 128-8 104-2 123-0 126:6 107-4 102-9 113-0 110-8 112-0) 
June ft, 1940... ee. 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 157-3 161-9 128-3 124-7 127-4 134-5 134-9 
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I Ey dl Laine 2 etek 167-4 156-7 94-4 179 3 132-3 177-9 175-9 130-9 129-1 118-5 141-9 158-8 
DUNG Uae Aes es 171-7 166-1 107-0 185-2 145-9 182-8 178-5 137-4 133-0 132-0 147-9 161-9 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at June 1, 1942.) 100-0 7-2 0-1 4:3 2-8 31-1 42-2 10-8 5-1 2-1 3-6 8-7 





Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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curtailment during the winter and early spring 
in construction and some other classes, employ- 
ment in the non-manufacturing group as a 
whole was, as already stated, 8-3 per cent 
higher than at September 1, 1939. Seasonal 
changes in these divisions are largely respon- 
sible for the decline in this rate of increase 


from 14-6 per cent at September 1, 1941, over 
September 1, 1939, when the seasonal factor 
did not complicate the comparisons. The 
following are the percentage increases in the 
index numbers in the indicated industries 
in the first thirty-three months of the war; 
logging, 180-3 per cent, mining, 3 per cent, 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 








Industries 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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communications, 19 per cent, transportation, 
18-2 per cent, services, 19-1 per cent, and 
trade, 13-9 per cent. In construction as a 
whole, on the other hand, there was a loss of 
19 per cent. In building, the increase of 72:5 
per cent at June 1, 1942, as compared with 
September 1, 1939, largely resulted from war- 
time requirements. There was also a gain of 
24-8 per cent in this comparison in the staffs 
of railway construction and maintenance de- 


partments. On the other hand, highway con- 
struction showed a large decline from 
September, 1939, the index being lower by 


66-3 per cent. The loss was partly seasonal 
in character, but was also due to the estab- 
lished policy of postponing all but essential 
work until after the war, while in 1939 a con- 
siderable program of road work for the 
rehef of unemployment was in progress. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The present tabulation of statistics of 
weekly payrolls is the sixteenth in the record, 
the first material of the kind in the Dominion 
having been collected with the employment 
data for April 1, 1941. The information 
received in the first two tabulations was in- 
complete, mainly because many employers 
were unable to furnish the additonal statistics 
without a period of preparation; the payroll 
figures obtained in the surveys for April 1 and 
May 1, 1941 are consequently not wholly 
comparable with those since tabulated, and 
have been disregarded. The present report is 
therefore the first in which comparisons can 
be made with the same period of last year, 
the comparisons necessarily being effected 
mainly through the use of index numbers. 
The table which formerly gave statistics of 
the number of employees and their weekly 
earnings accordingly now also contains index 
numbers of employment and payrolls for the 
same period of a year ago. 
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The base used in making these index num- 
bers (namely, the amounts distributed on or 
about June 1, 1941, for services rendered in 
the week preceding), was selected as being the 
first period in the current record for which 
the statistics were thoroughly representative, 
and comparable with the data subsequently 
tabulated. 

In connection with the index numbers of 
payrolls, it must be noted that the basic 
period used in calculating the index is too 
short to be entirely satisfactory, particularly 
as the Victoria Day holiday in some cases 
affects the payrolls distributed on or about 
June 1. The entire experience with the pay- 
roll data is, indeed, extremely brief, and the 
difficulties normally attendant upon the 
organization of any statistics built up from 
so many units have been greatly increased by 
those resulting from wartime conditions. There 
is considerable evidence that the payroll data, 
hke those of employment, are thoroughly 
representative, but at the present stage in their 
development, they must nevertheless be con- 
sidered as subject to revision. 


To establish some basis of comparison with 
earnings In immediately preceding years, the 
following gives the per capita average earnings 
of those employed by the manufacturers fur- 
nishing information for June 1, 1942, and June 
1, 1941, together with the weekly average earn- 
ings of all persons employed in the manufac- 
turing industries, according to the Census of 
Industry for 1939 and 1940; the latter aver- 
ages result from the division of the annual 
average payroll by 52 weeks. The data are 
not entirely comparable, since the Census 
enquiries include a large number of smaller 
establishments excluded from the current 
surveys; the important and growing degree of 
labour dilution as the war progresses, how- 
ever, probably tends to increase the compar- 
ability of the current averages with those for 
immediately preceding periods. 


Average Per Capita Weekly Earnings 


Industries 


Vegetableiproduet, 4. ading ice Yor neg 
Animal products..... 
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Chemicals and allied products........ 
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‘otal 


1 The average weekly earnings of those employed at 
June 1, 1942, by the 7,192 co-operating manufacturing 
establishments (excluding central electric stations); in 
the main, the current surveys are limited to returns 
from firms employing fifteen persons and over. 

2 The Census of Industry takes in all establishments, 
irrespective of size; the number reporting in 1940 was 
25,518. It is probable that the payrolls disbursed in 
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the smaller factories tend to be below the general 
average, partly because the majority of the smaller 
establishments belong in the industrial groups in which 
wages relatively low. The plants furnishing 
monthly returns on employment, employed approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the total number of persons 
reported in all manufacturing establishments in 1940. 


are 
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The value of the above comparisons will 
be greater when overlapping figures from the 
Census of Industry are available, but in the 
meantime, it is felt that a certain interest 
attaches to the data as indicative of the 
trends of the average earnings of those en- 
gaged in manufacturing. Despite the dilu- 
tion of labour, the typical wage-earner in fac- 
tories is now receiving a larger pay envelope 
than in any preceding period; the benefit of 
this is, of course, partly offset by higher liv- 
ing costs, and greatly increased taxation. With 
additional members of the family in employ- 
ment, the earned income of the average family 
has obviously grown to a considerably greater 
extent than that of the individual wage- 
earner. The increase in the weekly average 
between June 1 of 1941 and 1942, is partly due 
to the more general payment of the cost-of- 
living bonus from last October under the 
terms of P.C. 8253, together with extensive 
overtime work and the growing concentra- 
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those whose rates of pay are below the present 
generally-high average, also contributed to 
this reduction. 

In the last report on employment and 
payrolls, the earnings of the 1,674,665 em- 
ployees of the 13,064 firms furnishing data 
were given as $47,887,408, paid on or about 
May 1 for services rendered in the last week 
in April. The per capita average based on this 
total was $28.60; the revised figure for May 1 
is $28.59. 

Table 1 contains a summary of the statistics 
for the provinces, the eight leading cities, and 
the main industrial groups. 


Index Numbers of Earnings—The recent 
movements of employment and earnings in 
the eight leading industries, and in manufac- 
turing as a whole, are shown for the Dominion 
in the following table; the index numbers of 
employment have been converted from their 
original base, 1926—100, to June 1, 1941, for 
comparison with the index numbers of payrolls. 


Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, based on June 1, 1941—100, Together with 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings. 


All Industries 
Index Numbers of 


Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of 


Employ- Aggregate Per Capita Employ- Aggregate Per Capita 
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1 Revised. 


tion of workers in the more-highly paid heavy 
industries. 

Payrolls at June 1, 1942.—The 13,069 estab- 
lishments in the eight leading industrial groups 
throughout Canada furnishing information at 
the beginning of June, reported the distribu- 
tion of $48,526,791 in weekly salaries and wages 
to the 1,718,329 men and women on their staffs 
at that date. These same employers had 
reported 1,674,763 workers at the first of May, 
whose earnings in the week preceding had 
amounted to $47,888,745. This gain of 2:6 
per cent in the number in recorded employ- 
ment at June 1 was accompanied by an in- 
crease of $638,046, or 1:3 per cent, in the 
aggregate payroll. The per capita weekly 
average, at $28.24, was lower by 25 cents than 
the previous maximum average of $28.59 paid 
at May 1. The observance of the Victoria 
Day holiday lowered the earnings of many 
individuals, while the fact that there was a 
considerable growth in employment among 


The increase of 12:3 per cent in recorded 
employment since June 1 of last year has 
been accompanied by a gain of 25-6 per cent 
in the aggregate salaries and wages distributed 
by the co-operating establishments. As already 
explained, the latest index of payrolls would 
have been higher were it not for the fact 
that many businesses were wholly or partly 
closed on Victoria Day. The changes recorded 
in the cost-oftliving index in the elapsed 
months of 1942 have not sufficed to alter the 
rate of the cost-of-living bonus as established 
late in 1941; from June 1, 1941, to June 1, 
1942, this index has risen by 5 per cent. 


Manufacturing —In the manufacturing divi- 
sion, the index numbers of employment and 
payrolls have shown especially large advances 
in the period for which data have been pre- 
pared. A rise of 22-6 per cent in employ- 
ment since June 1, 1941, has been accompanied 
by a gain of 37:9 per cent in the aggregate 
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payrolls distributed. The per capita figure, 
at $28.79 paid on or about June 1, was lower 
than at May 1, or April 1, being affected by 
the observance of Victoria Day; the consider- 
able growth in several industries in which 
the rates of pay are below the general level 
presently existing, also contributed to this 
reduction in the average. Nevertheless, the 
latest per capita figure represented an in- 
crease of $3.22 since June 1, 1941, in the weekly 
average. This increase which is particularly 
impressive in view of the continued dilution 
of labour, partly represents the payment of 
higher wage rates over the twelve months, 
and a more extensive use of the cost-of-living 
bonus, but is also partly accounted for by 
growing activity in the heavy manufacturing 
industries, together with overtime work. 


Earnings by Industries 


The employees on the payrolls of the co- 
operating manufacturers throughout the Do- 
minion, numbering 1,072,407, were paid 
$30,873,429 for their services in the preceding 
week. The same firms had employed 1,053,598 
persons at the beginning of May, when they 
had reported the distribution of $30,753,218 
in weekly earnings to their staffs. There was 
thus a gain of $120,211 in the payroll of factory 
employees for the week ending June 1; the 
increase of 1-8 per cent in the reported num- 
ber of employees was accompanied by that 
of 0:4 per cent in the aggregate payrolls, 
which, as elsewhere mentioned, were lowered 
xy the observance of the Victoria Day holi- 
day by many establishments. 

There was a further important advance in 
the number engaged in the heavy industries, 
in which took place most of the increase in 
the payrolls. In many establishments the 
cessation of work over the holiday reduced 
the amount distributed in earnings, with the 
result that the percentage gain in the latter 
was smaller than that in employment. The 
number in employment increased by 3:1 per 
cent, while the payrolls rose by 1-7 per cent 
from May 1. The index of employment in 
the production of durable goods advanced 
from. 129-2 at. May 1 to.183-2 at: June 1; 
while the corresponding index numbers for 
the payrolls were 151-0 and 153-7. In iron 
and steel, employment has risen by 454 per 
cent, and the reported earnings by 65-7 per 
cent in the twelve months ending June 1, 
1942; the advances in shipbuilding in this 
period have been even more impressive, 
amounting to 131-5 per cent in employment 
and 185-7 in earnings. : 

In the non-durable products group, there 
was a general gain of 0:2 per cent from 
May 1, but, as a result of the holidays, the 
earnings declined by 1:6 per cent. The index 


of employment in this class has risen by 13-1 
per cent from June 1, 1941, while the increase 
in the indicated payrolls has amounted to 
21-4 per cent. 

Logging Employment in logging was more 
active, largely due to river driving operations; 
the gain amounted to 6-6 per cent, while the 
ageregate payrolls rose by 3:3 per cent. As 
a result of these changes, the per capita 
weekly average showed a decline, falling from 
$21.30 paid at May 1, to $20.65 paid at June 1. 
The difference is largely due to the fact that 
those newly added to the staff usually com- 
mence at the lower rates of pay. The figures 
of payrolls given in this report make no 
allowance for the value of board and lodging, 
frequently a part of the remuneration of em- 
ployees in logging camps. 

Mining—There was a further seasonal re- 
duction of 0:2 per cent in employment in 
mining, in which the reported aggregate of 
earnings decreased by 1:3 per cent. The 
statistics show that 80,887 persons were paid 
$2,787,314 at June 1; this was a per capita 
figure of $34.46. The average pay envelope 
of those employed at May 1 had contained 
$34.83. The observance of the Victoria Day 
holiday lowered the latest average. 


Communications—In communications there 
was an increase of 0:2 per cent in employ- 
ment, while the recorded payrolls rose by 1:3 
per cent. Accordingly, the average earnings 
showed an advance, rising from $27.71 at May 
1, to $28.01 paid at June 1. 

Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported an aggregate working force of 
134,123 men and women at June 1, when the 
weekly earnings distributed amounted to 
$4,645,675. The former figure was higher by 
2-3 per cent than that at May 1, while the 
payrolls increased by 2-7 per cent. The 
average earnings were rather higher, the per 
capita figure being $34.64, compared with 
$34.49 paid at May 1. 

Construction—Seasonal improvement was 
indicated in construction, in which the _per- 
sonnel increased by 12:8 per cent, and the 
aggregate payrolls in the group as a whole by 
11 per cent. There was expansion in employ- 
ment and earnings in building, highway and 
railway construction and maintenance. The 
per capita average earnings gained in railway 
construction and maintenance; in the highway 
group they were practically unchanged, while 
those in building were smaller, partly as a 
result of the holiday. The average in con- 
struction as a whole was also less, falling from 
$25.73 at May 1, to $25.32 at June 1. 

Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns reported 2-5 per cent more 
employees, with an increase of 1-7 per cent 
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in the reported payrolls. The average earn- 
ings were therefore lower, declining from 
$17.30 at May 1, to $17.17 at June 1. These 
averages are lower than in any other indus- 
trial group, partly because of considerable 
proportions of female and part-time workers, 
and partly because the earnings quoted exclude 
the value of board and lodging, in many cases 
a part of the remuneration of employees in 
hotels and restaurants. This group accounts 
for some 60 per cent of those included in the 
service industry. 

There was a gain of 0:2 per cent in the 
employees indicated in trade, in which the 
aggregate payrolls distributed were lower by 
0-3 per cent, the loss being largely due to the 
observance of Victoria Day. The per capita 
earnings were therefore rather lower, being 
$24.03 at June 1, as compared with $24.15 at 
May 1. 

Finance —In the financial group, 63,390 men 
and women were reported to have been paid 
$1,913,730 at June 1, a per capita average of 
$30.19. In the last return, the employees of 
the co-operating financial institutions had 
aggregated 63,353, with weekly earnings of 
$1,907,662; this was an average of $30.11 per 
person. The inclusion of the data for the 
financial division changed the general per 
capita figure of earnings in the Dominion to 
$28.31 at June 1, while without the latter 
statistics, the weekly average was $28.24. 


Earnings by Provinces 


Firms in all provinces reported increases in 
employment as compared with May 1, and 
in all except Nova Scotia and Ontario, the 
aggregate weekly payrolls disbursed were also 
higher, although in several cases the percentage 
gains in the latter were not equal to those in 
the number of workers absorbed by industry. 
This was partly due to the observance of the 
Victoria Day holiday, and partly to the fact 
that those added to the staffs are usually 
taken on at the lower rates of pay. In Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia, the per capita averages were higher, 
but in the remaining provinces they were 
lower than at May 1. 


Earnings by Cities 


Employment in the eight leading cities 
showed an upward movement at June 1; in 
Montreal, Quebec, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, the reported payrolls were also 
higher. In Toronto, Ottawa and Hamilton, 
on the other hand, the salaries and wages dis- 
bursed were lower. This was largely due to 
the observance of Victoria Day. Mainly as 
a result of this holiday, the per capita aver- 
ages were lower, except in Quebec City, Wind- 


sor and Vancouver, where the highest aver- 
ages yet recorded in these cities were indicated 
at June 1. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was upward in 
each of the provinces, with firms in Quebec 
and Ontario showing the greatest expansion. 
Except in the Maritime Provinces, the gen- 
eral percentage gains were slightly below 
normal for June 1, according to the experi- 
ence of the years since 1920. Industrial 
activity in the various areas, however, con- 
tinued at an exceptionally high level. 


Mariteme Provinces—Considerable increases 
were reported in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, according to 
statistics received from 936 employers in these 
provinces with a combined working force of 
124,344 persons, as compared with 117,262 at 
May 1. This gain of 6 per cent exceeded 
the average at June 1 in the years for which 
data are available. The latest index, at 
166-1, was 9 per cent higher than the June 
1, 1941, figure of 152-4, previously the maxi- 
mum for that date. 


Manufacturing showed decided expansion at 
the date under review, particularly in the 
lumber and animal food divisions; logging, 
trade and construction also afforded more 
employment, the advance in the last-named 
being greatest. On the other hand, transpor- 
tation and coal-mining were seasonally slacker. 

The 891 firms reporting for June 1, 1941, 
had employed 115,291 workers, or 13,671 
more than at the beginning of May of last 
year. 


Quebec.—Improvement was indicated in the 
great majority of industrial groups in Quebec; 
manufacturing, logging, transportation and 
construction recorded especially pronounced 
additions to the personnel, and there were 
smaller increases in services. On the other 
hand, little general change was noted in min- 
ing and communications, while employment 
in trade was reduced. Within the manufac- 
turing division, textile, electrical apparatus, 
lumber, iron and steel and non-ferrous metal 
plants reported the greatest advances, but the 
trend was also upward in the food, pulp and 
paper, tobacco, beverage, musical instrument, 
clay, glass and stone and many other indus- 
tries. 

Statements were tabulated from 3,300 firms 
employing 533,673 workers at June 1, 1942, 
14,318 more than in their last monthly report. 
The general gain indicated by the employers 
making returns was below the average for 
June 1 in the experience of the years, 1921- 
1941; it was also decidedly smaller than that 
noted at the same date of last year, when 
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the co-operating establishments, numbering 
3,133, had reported 457,959 employees, as com- 
pared with 426,019 in the preceding month. 


Ontario—There was considerable expansion 
in operations in manufacturing, logging, trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance 
at June 1, 1942, together with small increases 
in employment in mining, services and trade. 
Within the manufacturing division, iron and 
‘steel plants showed the greatest additions to 
the forces. There was also improvement in 
the lumber, food, chemical, pulp and paper, 
electrical appliance, non-ferrous metal and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. On 
the other hand, textile and tobacco factories 
released large numbers of workers, and 
smaller losses took place in the leather, rubber, 
beverage and a few other classes. In some 
cases, the declines were seasonal in character. 

The staffs of the 5,637 co-operating estab- 
lishments in Ontario aggregated 724,484 at the 
latest date; as compared with 713,994 at 
May 1, this was an increase of 10,489 employ- 
ees, an advance that was rather less-than- 
average in the experience of past years. The 
general index of employment, at 178-°5 at 
June 1, 1942, was higher than in any other 
month in the record. A combined staff of 
657,368 had been reported by the 5,419 con- 
cerns furnishing data for the same date last 
year. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction (building, 
highway and railroad), transportation and 
manufacturing showed heightened activity in 
the Prairie Provinces, while the trend was 
also favourable in mining, communications, 
services and trade. In the group of factory 
employment, the movement was generally 
upward. The largest additions to the staffs 
were in iron and steel, chemical, food, petro- 
leum and lumber works. The expansion 
resulted in a generally higher level of employ- 
ment than in any other month in the years 
since 1929. 

The 1,810 firms whose statistics were tabu- 
lated reported 185,886 employees, as against 
177,126 in the preceding month. Improve- 
ment was noted at June 1 in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. Rather smaller in- 
creases, on the whole, had been indicated at 
June 1, 1941, when the 1,789 establishments 
making returns had employed 173,683 work- 
ers, compared with 167,434 at May 1. 


British Coluwmbia—An aggregate working 
force of 149,942 men and women was reported 
by the 1,386 co-operating employers, who had 
147,026 persons on their payrolls at the 
beginning of May. The latest increase ap- 
proximated the average at June 1 in the years 
since 1920; it rather exceeded that noted at 
the same date in 1941. The index of employ- 


ment at June 1, 1942, reached a new maxi- 
mum; standing at 161-9, it was 20 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of June of last 
year. 

Manufacturing generally recorded improve- 
ment, that in iron and steel factories being 
most pronounced. Lumber mills, however, 
were slacker; this was attributed in part to 
shortage of labour. Among the non-manufac- 
turing groups, mining and construction showed 
heightened activity; the trend was slightly 
favourable in trade, services and communica- 
tions, while transportation was quieter. 

For June 1, 1941, statements had been 
received from 1,319 employers of 124,533 
persons. 

Table II gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


The trend was favourable in each of the 
eight cities for which separate compilations 
are made, firms in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver showing heightened activ- 
ity. The largest additions to the staffs were 
reported in Montreal, Toronto, Windsor and 
Vancouver. Except in Ottawa and Winnipeg, 
the index number of employment in each of the 
eight centres was higher than at any other 
month in the record. 


Montreal—Further marked improvement 
was shown in Montreal, where the 1,923 co- 
operating firms employed 253,106 persons, or 
5,834 more than at May 1. Manufacturing 
reported a large increase, most of which took 
place in iron and steel; there were also gains 
in textile, musical instrument, beverage, non- 
ferrous metal and electrical apparatus fac- 
tories; on the other hand, the leather division 
was quieter. Among the non-manufacturing 
division, transportation, building and services 
afforded more employment, while trade showed 
a falling-off. The index, at 166-8, was nearly 
26 points higher than in June, 1941; a smaller 
advance had then been recorded in the 1,817 
establishments from which information was 
received, whose. employees had numbered 
213,752. 


Quebec—There was a further rise in indus- 
trial activity in Quebec City; most of this 
took place in manufacturing, but transporta- 
tion, services and trade also reported slight 
improvement. Statements were tabulated 
from 228 employers having 30,762 workers, as 
against 29,964 in the preceding month. Ex- 
pansion on much the same scale had been 
indicated at the beginning of June of a year 
ago, but the level of employment was then 
much lower, according to information from 
216 firms with a force of 22,613 men and 
women. 
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Toronto.—Returns were furnished by 1,971 
business houses in Toronto with 230,939 em- 
ployees, compared with 227,403 at’ May 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole was decidedly 
brisker; the greatest gains were in iron and 
steel plants, but chemical, printing and pub- 
lishing and miscellaneous manufacturing fac- 
tories were also busier. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, transportation was 
more active; construction, services and trade, 
however, released small numbers of workers. 
The general index in Toronto, at 179-7, was 
many points higher than at June 1, 1941, when 
statistics from 1,881 establishments indicated 
a combined staff of 196,336, or 4,579 more 
than at the beginning of May of last year. 


Ottawa—Moderate improvement was noted 
in manufacturing, transportation, services and 
trade in Ottawa. A total working force of 
20,783 men and women was employed at June 
1, 1942, by the 250 co-operating firms, who 
had 20,633 on their payrolls in the preceding 
month. At the same date of last year, 241 
establishments had reported a staff of 19,834, 
a gain of 601 from their May 1, 1941, forces; 
the index was then six points lower than that 
of 157-7 at June 1, 1942. 


Hamuilton—There was a further increase in 
Hamilton, where data were furnished by 347 
employers who had 60,705 persons on their 
paylists, or 891 more than at the beginning of 
May. This advance was much smaller than 
that indicated at June 1, 1941; employment 
then, however, was not so active, the latest 
index, 185-9, being considerably above that. of 
161-9 at the same date of last year. 

Improvement was noted at the date under 
review in manufacturing, mainly in iron and 
steel products, and in construction, while 
transportation and trade showed relatively 
small losses. The 848 concerns reporting for 
June 1, 1941, had employed 52,826 workers; 
the index then stood at 161-9, compared with 
185-9 at June 1, 1942. 


Windsor—Employment again advanced in 
Windsor at June 1, when statistics were re- 
ceived from 204 firms with 37,940 employees, 
an increase of 1,486 since the beginning of 
May. There was a moderate gain in food and 
some other manufacturing classes, together 
with considerable expansion in iron and steel 
factories. The non-manufacturing divisions 
reported a decline on the whole, mainly in 
construction. At the corresponding date of 
last summer, a smaller increase had been 
indicated by the 195 co-operating establish- 
ments, whose staffs aggregated 31,475; employ- 
ment then was at a much lower level than 
at the latest date, when the index stood at 
279-2, the highest to date. 


Winnipeg—A personnel of 55,369 men and 
women was reported by the 560 Winnipeg 


employers whose statistics were compiled, and 
who had 54,400 employees at May 1. Most 
of the gain took place in manufacturing and 
transportation, while retail trade afforded 
rather less employment. The general increase 
was slightly smaller than that noted at the 
beginning of June of last year, when 553 
returns had been tabulated, showing a com- 
bined working force of 50,993 persons, as 
against 49,720 in the preceding month. The. 
index then stood at 122-2, compared with 
132-8 at June 1, 1942; the latter is higher than 
in any other month in the record except the 
last two of 1941. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing was decidedly 
more active, especially in plants turning out 
iron and steel products. In the non-manufac- 
turing divisions, transportation was slacker; 
construction reported considerable improve- 
ment and there were slight gains in services 
and trade. Statements were tabulated from 
607 firms with 69,983 workers, as compared 
with 68,461 at May 1, 1942. A smaller advance 
had been made at June 1 of a year ago, accord- 
ing to statistics from 582 establishments with 
49,987 persons on their staffs, an increase of 
237 over the month. Employment then, how- 
ever, was generally quieter, the index being 
nearly 56 points lower than that of 197-7 
indicated at the beginning of June of this 
year. 

Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—The number of persons 
engaged in manufacturing operations through- 
out the Dominion continued to increase, the 
expansion at June 1 being the fifth reported 
in as many months. The advance consider- 
ably exceeded the average at June 1 in the 
experience of other years in the record, al-: 
though it was not equal to that reported at 
June 1 of 1941, and a few earlier summers. 

The 7,294 establishments furnishing data 
reported an aggregate of 1,072,407 employees, 
as compared with 1,053,598 at May 1. The 
index rose from 202-3 at that date to 205-9 
at the beginning of June, when it was 22-6 
per cent higher than at June 1, 1941. The 
seasonally-adjusted index also showed an up- 
ward movement, standing at 201:9 at the 
latest date, as compared with 200-8 in the 
preceding month, previously the maximum. 

Particularly outstanding gains were indicated 
at the date under review in iron and steel 
products. The number of persons taken on 
in that group has not often been exceeded 
in the period for which statistics are avail- 
able; it is also substantially greater than that 
noted in any other June in the period of 
observation. The manufacturers furnishing 
data in this industry reported the addition of 
12,145 workers to their staffs. The lumber, 
food, pulp and paper, electrical apparatus, 
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non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries also showed pronounced 
increases in personnel. In some cases, not- 
ably lumber products, however, the improve- 
ment was on a scale below the average for 
June 1, according to the experience of past 
years. To some extent, this resulted from 
shortage of labour. 


In addition to the above increases, there 
were gains on a smaller scale in the produc- 
tion of beverages, chemicals, clay, glass and 
stone, miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
products (chiefly petroleum), and miscel- 
laneous manufactured products. On the other 
hand, leather, rubber, textile and tobacco 
factories were slacker, the losses being partly 
seasonal in character; the decline in the textile 
group was not equal to the average at June 
1 in past years. 


Logging —River-driving operations resulted 
in a considerable increase in employment at 
the beginning of June. The number of per- 
sons added to the payroll, however, was 
smaller than usual for the season. Returns 
were received from 437 employers with a staff 
pf 50,128 persons, as compared with 47,027 at 
the beginning of May. A very much larger 
gain had been reported at June 1, 1941, but 
the index number then was over 10 points 
lower than the latest figure of 169-0. 


Mining—Seasonal curtailment was _ indi- 
cated at the beginning of June in coal-mining, 
while there was moderate improvement in the 
extraction of other non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts, and in metallic ore mining; the trend in 
the group as a whole was unfavourable. The 
decline was contra-seasonal. Statistics were 
tabulated from 430 mine operators, employing 
80,887 persons, as compared with 81,076 at 
the beginning of May. The June 1 index, at 
173-1, was several points lower than that 
of 177-2 at June 1, 1941. 


Communications—There was slight im- 
provement in the telephone and _ telegraph 
division; 61 companies and branches in the 
communications group employed 27,745 work- 
ers, or 43 more than at May 1. Employment 
was brisker than at the beginning of June of 
last year, although the increase in personnel 
then reported had been very much larger. 


Transportation—The trend was decidedly 
upward in transportation. Greater activity 
was shown in all three branches—local trans- 
portation, shipping and stevedoring and steam 
railway operation. Data were received from 
559 firms and divisional superintendents in 
this group, with 134,123 ‘workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 131,134 at May 1. 
This advance was seasonal, but was below- 
average in extent; nevertheless, the index, at 


106-4, was the highest for June 1 in any 
summer since that of 1930. 


Construction and Maintenance—Further 
important additions to the payroll were in- 
dicated: in building, highway and railway con- 
struction and maintenance; 1,471 employers 
reported a staff of 155,035 persons, as com- 
pared with 137,444 in the preceding month. 
This gain of 17,591 workers was smaller than 
usual for June 1 in the years since 1920. The 
index of employment in construction as a 
whole was lower than at June 1, 1941, but was 
otherwise the highest for that date in any 
year since 1931. 


Services—Hotels and restaurants showed 
the customary seasonal increase, and laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments also 
recorded some improvement. Statements 
were compiled from 618 firms employing 
40,250 persons, as compared with 39,272 at 
May 1. Employment in this group was 
brisker than at the same date of last year, 
when the reported additions to staffs had been 
on a larger scale. 


Trade-—Further moderate gains were indi- 
cated in retail trade, while there was practic- 
ally no change in the wholesale division; the 
increase in trade as a whole was considerably 
below-average for the beginning of June in the 
experience of years since 1920. The 2,199 
co-operating establishments reported 157,754 
employees, compared with 157,510 in the pre- 
ceding month. Much greater improvement 
had been reported at June 1, 1941. For the 
second consecutive month, employment in 
trade was at a level slightly lower than at 
the corresponding date of last year. How- 
ever, the index was higher than at June 1 in 
any earlier summer. ; 

Financial Institutions—Statistics collected 
from banks, trust companies and stock market 
operators show that at June 1, 759 firms and 
branches in these lines of business employed 
63,390 persons, compared with 63,353 in the 
preceding month. The addition of these 
figures to the returns furnished in the manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communication, construction, service and 
trade industries brings the total number of 
employees included in the June 1 survey of 
employment to 1,781,719 in 13,828 establish- 
ments, and lowers the index of 171-7 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 169-3; the 
May 1 index of 167-4 was lowered by the 
inclusion of the date from financial institu- 
tions to 165-2, while that for June, 1941, stood 
at 151-2 when such returns were included, as 
compared with 152-9 for the industries above 
enumerated. 


Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by industries. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to eco- 
nomic causes. Persons who are engaged at 
work outside their own trades, or who are 
‘nvolved in industrial disputes are excluded 
‘rom these tabulations. As the number of 
anions making returns varies from-month to 
month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference, only, 
to the organizations reporting. 

There were 2,231 reports tabulated in June 
from unions having an aggregate membership 


8-4 per cent in May; among coal miners the 
percentage of those who were without work 
declined from 3-8 to 1-8 per cent in June. 
Table I shows the percentages in trade 
unions by provinces. It will be observed that 
these range from 0-9 per cent of unemploy- 
ment in Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
to 4-7 per cent in New Brunswick. Consider- 
ably better conditions were reflected in reports 
received from unions in Alberta. Unemploy- 
ment in that province stood at 2-6 per cent, 
compared with 4-5 per cent in May; the im- 
provement indicated was due principally to the 
re-employment of coal miners. In Manitoba 
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of 356,732. Of these 9,092, or a percentage 
of 2-5 were unemployed; a great number of 
these members, however, were laid off, tem- 
porarily. The unemployment percentage in 
the previous month was 2:4, and in June, a 
year ago, it was 4°1. 

The very slight adverse change, which was 
reflected in the June reports from the previous 
month was due principally to the seasonal 
decline in work for clothing workers, the un- 
employment percentage in this’ group, in- 
creased from 3:3 to 13-7 per cent in June. 
This contraction was offset, in part by the note- 
worthy improvement shown for union mem- 
bers in the building and construction trades, 
and in coal mining. As will be seen in Table 
II, the percentage of unemployment among 
building workers stood at 5:8, compared with 
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there were 1:1 per cent of the members with- 
out work; this was’a considerable employment 
advance over May when the percentage was 
2:7. Fractional employment increases, only, 
were noted in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia. Seasonal con- 
tractions among garment workers accounted 
largely for the decline in work as reflected by 
Quebec reports, the unemployment percentage 
in that province standing at 4-6, in com- 
parison with 2:8 per cent in the pre¢eding 
month. Reduced employment was in evidence, 
likewise, in New Brunswick, where the percen- 
tage increased from 1:6 to 4:7. In compari- 
son with the situation in June, 1941, when 
11-5 per cent of the members were without 
work, Alberta unions reported pronounced ex- 
pansion in employment; this improvement 
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was due to the very much better conditions 
prevailing among coal miners. Appreciable 
employment increases were apparent in British 
Columbia and Manitoba. Minor improvement 
was observed in Quebec, while among mem- 
bers in Ontario and Saskatchewan there were 
fractional employment advances, only. On 
the other hand, among New Brunswick mem- 
bers there was a moderate reduction in avail- 
able work. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city, in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. The 
percentages of those who were without work 
in these cities ranged from 0-6 in Regina to 
5-7 in Montreal. Much higher employment 
levels than those shown in May, were apparent 
in Winnipeg and Regina. The percentage 
of members reported as without work in these 
‘cities, declining from 3-2 to 1:2 in Winnipeg 
and from 2-9 to 0-6 in Regina. Employment 
in Toronto, Edmonton and Vancouver stood 
at very high levels; although the improve- 
ment over May was, in each case, fractional, 
only. Some contractions in work were appar- 
ent in Halifax and Saint John. In these cities 
the percentage of unemployment stood at 
2-6; this was in comparison with percentages 
of 1-4 and 0°6 respectively, reported by these 
members in May. Seasonal conditions con- 
tributed to the rather noteworthy contraction 
in employment for Montreal members; the 
unemployment percentage in that city ad- 
vanced from 2-6 to 5-7 per cent. In com- 
parison with the situation, as reported in June, 
a year ago, Edmonton members were much 
better employed. The percentage of those 
reported as without work in that city was 
1-3, in comparison with 7-3 in June, 1941. 
Noteworthy employment expansion was ap- 
parent in Winnipeg, Vancouver and Halifax, 
while lesser improvement was noted in Toronto 
and Regina; a fractional employment advance 
was observed in Saint John. 


There were 726 reports tabulated from unions 
in the manufacturing industries, whose com- 
bined membership was 181,628 persons. Of 
these 5,007, or a percentage of 2-8 were with- 
out work, in comparison with percentages of 
1-9 in May and 3-1 in June, a year ago. In 
comparison with the preceding month, unions 
of tailors indicated that the membership was 
fully employed, in contrast with 11-0 per 
cent reported out of work in May; the total 
membership of these unions is not very large 
and the change did not involve many mem- 
bers. Among chemical workers, whose mem- 
bership is small, also, the percentage of those 
out of work, dropped from 19-4 to 2:9. Note- 
worthy employment expansion was reflected in 





reports received from unions of fur workers, 
1:3 per cent of whom were unemployed, in 
comparison with 10-5 per cent in May. Among 
metal polishers there was a slight improve- 
ment, very little unemployment was reflected 
in reports from these workers. The percen- 
tage of those without work among leather 
workers declined from 7:1 to 6-3. Bakers 
and confectioners, electric current employees 
and textile and carpet workers were reported 
as fully employed; which was a fractional im- 
provement in each case over May returns. 
The percentage of unemployment among iron 
and steel workers was 1-1; these members 
likewise indicated slightly better conditions. 
The high level of employment in the printing 
trades remained unchanged; the unemploy- 
ment percentage standing at 1-9. Among the 
unions in which the members were fully em- 
ployed, in both months, were soft drinks, 
cigar and tobacco, hat, cap and glove workers, 
butchers, meat and fish packers, rubber, jewel- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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lery, aluminum and gas workers. Among 
pulp and paper mill workers the percentage 
of those who were reported as without work, 
increased fractionally from 0:5 to 0-8, while 
among clay, glass and stone workers the un- 
employment percentage increased from 0°2 
to 1:7 per cent. An appreciable reduction 
in employment was apparent among members 
in the miscellaneous manufacturing group, 
23-1 per cent of these workers were reported, 
as unemployed, in comparison with 16-2 per 
cent in May. Among garment workers there 
was 13-7 per cent reported as without work, 
compared with 3-3 in the preceding month; 
this marked contraction was due to between 
season conditions. In comparison with the 
situation in June, 1941, leather and hat, cap 
and glove workers, were much better em- 
ployed. A considerably higher employment 
level was manifested among printing trades- 
men. Bakers and confectioners, were reported 
as having adequate work in comparison with 
2-1 per cent of unemployment a year ago. 
Conditions among butchers, meat and _ fish 
packers were similar, these members being 
reported as fully employed, compared with a 
percentage of 1-1 out of work, in June, 1941. 
Among soft drink workers, woodworkers, tex- 
tile and carpet workers, fur workers, iron and 
steel tradesmen and metal polishers employ- 
ment was fractionally higher. As was the 
case a year ago, cigar and tobacco workers, 
electric current employees, tailors, rubber, 
jewellers, and gas workers, indicated that 
their memberships were fully employed. On 
the other hand, among garment workers, there 
was a substantial reduction in work, while the 
percentage of unemployment among workers 
in the miscellaneous manufacturing group, 
showed a marked increase. 


Returns were tabulated from 51 unions of 
coal miners, whose total membership was 
19,395 persons, of whom, 348, or a percentage 
of 1:8 were unemployed, in comparison with 
3-8 per cent in May and 9:3 per cent in June, 
a year ago. In comparison with the preceding 
month, Alberta unions reported substantial 
betterment, unemployment among the mem- 
bers in that province, dropping from 9-3 to 
4-0 per cent. In Nova Scotia there was a 
slight gain although there was very little 
unemployment in either month; the compara- 
tive percentage being 2:2 and 1:1 respec- 
tively; in British Columbia the unemploy- 
ment percentage was 0:1 compared with 0:2 
in May. Among New Brunswick members, 
as in May, no unemployment was indicated. 
In comparison with conditions at the close of 
June, 1941, Alberta unions indicated a pro- 
nounced expansion in work, the percentage of 
those without employment declining from 


30-2 to 4:0; in British Columbia the increase 
in available work was impressive also, the 
percentage in this case was reduced from 13-0 
to 0-1. New Brunswick members were fully 
employed at both dates; in Nova Scotia there 
was a fractional decrease in available work. 
Reports were tabulated from 8 unions in 
the non-metallic minerals group, having a 


‘combined membership of 4,158 persons, of 


whom, 217, or a percentage of 5-2 were with- 
out work, in comparison with 4°8 per cent in 
May and 31-0 per cent in June, a year ago. 
Among unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades there were 227 reports tabulated. 
These organizations had a combined member- 
ship of 32,422 persons, 1,886 of whom, or a 
percentage of 5:8, were unemployed, in com- 
parison with 8:4 per cent in the preceding 
month, and 7-9 per cent in June, 1941. In 
comparison with May, conditions were much 
better among granite and stonecutters, the 
unemployment percentage declining from 
21-0 to 5:7. As the membership in these 
groups is not large the change did not involve 
many members. Among bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers and carpenters and joiners, there 
was an appreciably higher employment level, 
the percentages in the first-named trade were 
22-0 in May and 14:5 in June, while among 
carpenters and joiners the percentage of un- 
employed members declined from 7-8 to 5:5. 
The percentage of those who were without 
work among plumbers and steamfitters declined 
from 6-8 to 4:2; among painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, there was fractional un- 
employment, only, in comparison with 2-1 per 
cent of the members reported as without work 
in the preceding month. As in May, very 
little unemployment prevailed among elec- 
trical workers; employment, however, attained 
a fractionally higher level. Among the trades 
with smaller memberships reports received 
from unions of bridge and structural iron 
workers, lathers and steam shovel men 
reflected slight recessions in available work, 
the percentage of unemployment increased 
from 8:8 to 10-8 for steam shovel men and 
from 5-6 to 6°7 for bridge and structural iron 
workers, and for lathers from 8 per cent to 
12-6. Among hod carriers and miscellaneous 
building workers there was an appreciable 
reduction in employment, the percentage of 
those without work stood at 6-1, compared 
with 3:7 in the preceding month. In com- 
parison with returns received at the end of 
June, 1941, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
reported appreciable employment expansion, 
while among carpenters and joiners there was 
a moderate betterment. Minor employment 
increases occurred for hod carriers and mis- 
cellaneous building workers and _ painters, 
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decorators and paperhangers; among the 
latter members employment was high at both 
dates. Among electrical workers the unem- 
ployment percentage was 0-1, compared with 
0-3 per cent, a year ago. The percentage of 
unemployment among granite and stonecutters 
showed a marked decline standing at 5-7 as 
compared with 35-5, in June, 1941. Lathers 
reflected a fair improvement, while on the 
other hand a fractional contraction was ob- 
served among plumbers and_ steamfitters. 
Slightly lower employment levels were appar- 
ent among steam shovel men and bridge and 
structural iron workers. 

There were 900 returns tabulated from unions 
in the transportation industries. These organi- 
zations reported a total membership of 80,921, 
of whom 1,151, or a percentage of 1-4, were 
unemployed in comparison with percentages 
of 1:3 in May and 2:1 in June, 1941. In 
comparison with the preceding month steam 
railwaymen whose returns constituted over 78 
per cent of the entire group membership, 
reported a reduction in the unemployment 
percentage from 1-5 to 1:3. Very little un- 
employment prevailed among street and elec- 
tric railway employees or teamsters and 
chauffeurs, although there were fractional de- 
clines in available work. A noteworthy reces- 
sion occurred among navigation workers. The 
unemployment percentage increased from 4:5 
to 10-4. In comparison with conditions in 
June, 1941, an appreciable expansion took 
place among navigation workers, while among 
steam railwaymen there was a slightly higher 
employment level; among the latter mem- 
bership conditions were very good at both 
dates. Among street and electric railway em- 
ployees the percentage of unemployment 
remained at 0-1; while among teamsters and 
chauffeurs there was a slight contraction in 
work. 

From unions of retail and wholesale em- 
ployees, 12 returns were tabulated. These 
embraced a total membership of 3,062 persons. 
Of these, 2, or a percentage of 0-1 were with- 
out work, in comparison with a fully employed 
situation in both the preceding month and 
June, 1941. 

Returns were received from 98 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined membership 
was 9,786 persons, of whom 5, or a percentage 
of 0-1 were unemployed. This percentage 
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was identical with that shown at the close of 
May. In June, 1941, the percentage of those 
without work stood at 1-2. 

Reports were tabulated from 146 unions in 
the miscellaneous group of occupations. There 
were 11,595 members, of whom 83, or a per- 
centage of 0-7, were without work, in com- 
parison with 1-0 in May and 2:6 in June, a 
year ago. Among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, theatre and stage employees, barbers 
and stationary engineers and firemen, there 
were fractional employment increases; in each 
case the unemployment percentage was low. 
Unclassified workers did not report any un- 
employment. compared with 0-1 per cent in 
May. In comparison with the situation in 
June, 1941, the percentage of unemployment 
declined substantially among theatre and 
stage employees, standing at 1:9, compared 
with 6:5. Employment among hotel and 
restaurant members and stationary engineers 
and firemen attained substantially higher 
levels; these percentages were 0°6 and 0:9 in 
May, compared with percentages of 2-6 and 
3°2 in June, a year ago. Among barbers there 
was a fractional betterment, the unemploy- 
ment percentage standing at 0:3; while for 
unclassified workers there was no unemploy- 
ment reported, compared with 0°5 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Returns were tabulated from 5 unions of 
fishermen. The combined membership of 
these unions was 1,772, of whom 110, or a 
percentage of 6:2 were unemployed, in com- 
parison with 6-0 per cent in May and 16-9 
per cent in June, 1941. 

Reports were tabulated from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was 2,287, of whom 85, or a percen- 
tage of 3-7, were without work compared with 
percentages of 3-9 in May and 3-2 in June, 
a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1931 to 1941, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
June of each year from 1931 to 1940, inclu- 
sive, and for each month from June, 1941, to 
date. Table II summarizes the returns in the 
various groups of industries for the months 
included in Table I. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada, June, 1942 


The June report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
includes returns from 175 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 162 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 


13 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of June while 29 municipali- 
ties had failed to report at the close of July 12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of June is $9,979,288. Revised 
values for the month of May include returns 
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from 201 municipalities and aggregate $9,250, of the current year is $48,339,891. The value 
895. Reports were received from 56 of the of the 58 municipalities for the same period is 


58 original muncipalities and show a value of $36,913,318, while their corresponding value in 
$7,612,333 for June. The corresponding re- 1941 was $48,461,326. 


vised value for May includes 58 returns and . 


is $6,552,773, while the June, 1941, value was During the month of June new construction 
$8 534,554. of all types amounted to 72-1 per cent of the 


The total value of permits issued by all total value, while the percentage of new 
municipalities during the six elapsed months residential construction was 54:4. 


TABLE L—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JUNE, 1942 
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Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince N 
ova New 
ver Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
i SARE Seo MINER.) PAE BA Pa LE Ee 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Alle Permits— otal Value ere. ado cies a s-selels alee sees Qh OTS 288) Nanis Solc astimees 190,119 34,612 2,004, 860 
ING WACONSETUCEION soil cieicinci iacie <i ciatarg orsker chs ein aks ous ee ata TEGS WO S2el a eae on ae 153,875 7,245 1,503,039 
Additions, alterations, repairs............+.-eeeeee eee De SOs O0Ou tenis tart. 36, 244 YAY A 501,821 
REST C A Gp pioe ANS BO OG FUMIO Bic ODS oC PHO UNE Seen GREZD VAO2 i octane etlos 172,944 15, 672 1,326, 605 
ING CONStFUCTION: frst ciite ie Cette thee lee ae cule eas ols ony siets DRAQSNGOO? AN alee cat 142,775 3, 230 1,077,795 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............eee erences SOON Son lar Gees re 30, 169 12,442 248,810 
TnatitutiOna lech. oc cc ccc ccaielc w wrersPeneerralel. REM Ets Seaiw eieties shovels: es LOGSS5Ss |. Aaa eee De GOs Bi tete os, cctssers 101,815 
New construction frees oe laa RE races ait oeiera cies SEOLGGOU| TREY RGR Ethers toteabteas| Sepa sas cre 56 24,500 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............-eeeeeeeee QUTAGGIET dia coset e Oe 2 OOO ae ee ES eras 77,315 
GOMMeELClIA lark eee eee Se ia las ean ade mittens ye seks SAS BDO Leerae tra pacientes 9,175 12,040 255, 566 
New CONSURUC LION Ertan ie nce cee tide nie cierete srsioiclore is" ener: SSRI OF eee ee 5,100 515 142, 200 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............eeeeeeeeeee A0QR740™ Meee cone. 4,075 11,525 113 ,366 

Tn GBECIAL sh ee oid craw cei breve Aeeeiocias Canes ste bieisiarsese oe TALI OS ul ake ieee ne 6, 000 6,900 282,929 
ING Wo CONSEFUCUIOR Woh ote sii) cre biavecletere ohelslste.cieres? eke <p0 etersierg- HOOMOZO LN cee acca ots 6,000 3,500 249 ,379 
Additions, alterations, repairs................ee cece ees LEZOQMG TOMS cme arn eereticn gear a oe 3,400 33, £50 
Others Duilaine ee ae eactetys AorstAt eis rele tetoionn sietelsteenet ele. cye Senter e CAA EVE Hl Nn (RRS RA NIE A ORR ihe oe ut os ath cits 37,945 
ING WiCONStEUCTIONL 0 hbk sek cee memleiieit nee maaiels vee cetera = Fe WVSS U7 ASS eas Mi ed EAL Noa em Fe arr ae 9,165 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............00eeeeeeeees GSe4 bo cr come suaastleed PRU lectin 3 5 SRI 28,780 
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Provinces (Con.) 





Classification of Permits Py Ae OTP EEE RD PY NR AER EST 1) : 2 (i 
R 5 askat- ritis 
Ontario Manitoba hasan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 

AlllePermitse— LotaleV alue*t ook ac< os oink sic's «niin se oc eetenbeos 5,854, 759 509 , 337 280,949 520, 241 584,411 
ING Wi CONStLUCHION: . ..otcc cease b eeu cease bays teens 4,245, 646 367, 130 118,125 385,302 412,32¢ 
Additions, alterations) Tepalrs.:.<.. 0.6.1.2 1a ene 1,609, 113 142, 207 162,824 134, 939 172,091 
Residential....... bee e cence ence eee e cere erent ee eeeeeeeees 3,531, 693 418,782 118,019 379,991 361,746 
iNew CONStPUCTION..< <5) ocowice soins lew ie piesa stare aielasistials 3,149, 658 330, 605 79,280 318,876 320, 450 
Additions,<alterations, Tepairs sci. -\..01oteiee, tele emtele 382,035 02,177 38,739 61,115 41,296 
TnetiGutiOnAliaeiee sce eahc cares tells sees os vine een hiner 843, 638 15, 400 22,000 81,360 2,145 
ING Ws CONStTUCHION? Gee s\clss io ciok Saar > iste eaten tere lala MGO43G6e) Ae ES 22,000 34.760. |). Ae 2 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............eeeeseeeeee 74, 202 1 SRC CONES boats Mp rae nes 46, 600 2,145 
Commercial. ........-0sssccenecsccccsecccesnnensecenseses 316,300 51,380 33,415 36,724 70, 250 
New construction..........:seseesee eres cence eee e eee: 150, 635 27, 800 14, 850 11, 100 31,916 
Additions, alterations, repairs................eeeeeeees 165, 665 23, 580 18,565 25, 624 38,340 
Industrial.......... HES RS ovo opiate euesel exer amteetol eee whee ahs Bae BAN 1,128,926 22, 500 106, 300 20,000 138, 156 
ING W CONBEFUC TION 5.8 boven ss ose eiepere Rie iedaieia er eis. Secs mda 173,950 2,400 1,300 18,500 54,000 
Additions alterations: TEPAITS aa. felis vierslsysiss sisl-l6is areir aig 954,976 20, 100 105, 000 1,500 84, 150 
PHSEROMIGINEs oelate tes cle ch ole ks cece elect el cee eld cia an eae 34, 202 175 20D 2,166 12,120 
New CcOnstluCtion ser a. facile te ale aires Sess Gro ane 1,967 325 695 2,066 5, $60 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............-seeeeeees 32, 235 950 520 100 6, 160 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 
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Index of | fYerage Index of | #Verage 
ave of Balding bri Woe emey a of ge ei a hae 
ermits issu ace prices o ermits issue icy prices o 
building Dee building *) 48 
Year : building Year : building 
permits materials permits materials 
x First First First ie First First First 
June 6 months 6 months 6 months June 6 months 6 months 6 months 
¢ $ $ 
Le EA 9,979,288 | 48,339,891 46-9(1) (2) 1933455... 3,589,204 | 10,315,899 13-1 78-9 
1941..... 11,693,494 | 63,706,558 61-5(1) 102-7 1932. nece 5,028,324 | 24,341,044 30-9 76°8 
1940..... 9,992,539 | 47,607,069 60-7(2) 94-8 193 ene 8,593,958 | 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
1939..... 7,849,970 | 26,861,062 34-1 87-5 ISSO eacen 18,621,487 | 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
19580 6,577,474 | 25,852,569 32-8 90-4 [920 nee 27,816,592 |124, 609, 267 158-2 99-2 
1OS7anw cs 6,005,958 | 28,056,942 35°6 94-9 19280 22,751,960 |102, 036, 987 129-6 95-9 
198Ghs1-8 4,656,689 | 18,322,884 23-3 84-4 LOD Te 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 102-6 96-¢C 
1935 5,104,855 | 24,640,511 33-8 81-2 1926.) 9) 18,718,050 | 78,750,419 100-0 101-0 
1934..... 2,411,460 | 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 


EEE 
(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 
(?) Data not yet available. 


TABLE III—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
JUNE, 1942, AND IN JUNE, 1941 


““N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


a Nee Oe ee 
ft ha aaa 











Value of Permits Value of Permits 
Issued during— Issued during— 
Cities ——- Cities Secs 
June June June June 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
f $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetown.) .0.) 20) Cain No Report 10,350 PBENIa tl hh. Maier ue Bete On 22,265 23, 233 
Nova Scotia— Sault ste. Mario. to. aad 77, 189 113,330 

STalifaxuenre woe. ee om nt: Sore 61,585 141, 460 FO CEAATOL GG: Ith te een ON ae ne foe 6, 753 8,322 
ING wirGlaseo wie ailing odlt No Report 253 FPOrOntO rss erence ae oot tate 552,872 825,510 

PSV. GREY ine oe ie Mea he aula 36,095 67,238 Hast) Vorlol wpe wane neces 217,063 197,494 

New Brunswick— SVVAINGSORGN is) eer Pate. on 1,207, 460 182,130 
Fredericton isii.ccaee dea seri eas 4,030 7,120 Riverside ssa sere alee 34, 425 39, 250 
PLONE CONN WCU eas are ier em aeaehae No Report 24,305 Woodstock iween its ue te aiee ae 14,930 22,167 
Meant Ok re ian Cuma a aaa 27,932 46, 122 WeorkT wip tac nies us one ey 209, 950 122,850 
Quebec— Manitoba— 

*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 982,235 1,099, 982 TBLrAncdon Wee. eos eeie sees 15, 742 8,175 

sQnebec eae toe coh: . Apes 148, 876 297,388 BivBonifacen wae sr shee ee 85,760 183,175 
Shawinigan Falls................ 52,050 80,875 M Wann peer fee eats oh telnuiet-alehiied 371, 800 472,700 

se her brooke. Rs. cise wen eee, 62,775 92,900 Saskatchewan— 

PALLOIS= FU VISLOS Se. fo), ee Reel 34, 685 40,025 MOOSE UAW biitanex. tro. 18, 859 11,517 

S Westmount tesco ais. ee: 12,675 23 , 284 PAVE INE, Sete cud ma whe wav meta: 51,550 335,950 

Ontarie— SPaskatooniy cunadaneceeok ee. cele 9,975 33, 030 
Belleville: (Ban ate, poe Me. 20,190 23,250 || Alberta— 

Porantiord 14... sk. ee ne 8,270 23, 890 ACalparyae nies Repeal eA 265,771 197,261 
Chatham le Ooo Vay Oe 23,224 34,585 PE GIMONUONA NERA Cheer eek ten 197,325 266, 830 
*Hont Willis aoe...) ee ee 518, 268 89,815 beth bridge vl metenies £ie mek octets 41,020 31,811 
OS ALG ots lt AAP ieee Vo) A erat aa 16, 860 100, 405 Medicine: Hats .cnah cere. 15, 675 39,000 

ENT HORA ARES ANE Pee Ain 14, 413 25,618 || British Columbia— 

eHamilton 4 Hegre... Pa, Bee: 283,398 482,797 INA ALINO):tea Gules 2 cke Wick ESS 160 9,063 

Siinvston te Ase G8)... . bw Be 75,400 133, 850 “New Westminster, ......0..++es 17,945 122,525 

Peibehener? (WO. 8B. i toss ack 65, 932 243,111 Prince Ruperty.cen.se ee <o 1,530 10,588 

PAIGONGON aioe tina Ae eek eee 52,580 97,545 TV ANCOUVOT py aie es ee cite e : 377, 885 890, 235 
Ostia wart Gaye Rh ene Asia 58,990 113,470 North Wiancouversasnn vanes teen 28, 875 56,478 

OCB Was. | tL. os Re 861,300 272,550 Wernonn,, civick son sive bres kee 1,670 17,410 
Owen Bounds .46. 0.0. aS 10, 230 57,177 WA CCORIB a bas VAI 6,06 chin CATO: 107,537 216,938 

SP eterboroteh ys), 22 piei nes vs ek 16,277 45, 625 

BPort Arthur ie...) ah ae 84,305 140,210 || Total 58 Municipalities............. 17,612,333 | 8,534,554 

iets Catharines, 8b...) Leek... 69, 985 144,560 || Total 35 Municipalities............. 2 6,620,810 | 7,118,818 

Foti homasOhy. 1... i eat, 2,350 15,412 


5 [dR 7 SABRES SPI Re T7s ecameprenemern ie er eee LASER. IA SLL ner ene, PL ee Maley Se le 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
156 municipalities only, reporting. 
234 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 


June, 1942, summarizes the April-May 
employment situation in Great Britain as 
follows: 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at May 11, 1942 (exclusive 
of men numbering 25,628 who had been classi- 
fied by interviewing panels as unsuitable for 
ordinary industrial employment) was 65,771, 
showing a decrease of 3,772 as compared with 
the corresponding total for April 13. Those 
registered as on short time or otherwise tem- 
porarily suspended from work on the under- 
standing that they were shortly to return to 
their former employment numbered 2,599, 
showing a decrease of 682 as compared with 
April 13. Those registered as unemployed 
casual workers numbered 2,951, a decrease of 
774 since April 138. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at May 11 were 43,192 wholly unem- 
ployed (exclusive of those numbering 1,505 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 3,190 temporarily stopped, and 281 
unemployed casual workers. Of the 43,192 
wholly unemployed 1,896 had been classified 
as unable for good cause to transfer to another 
area. As compared with April 13, the num- 
bers wholly unemployed showed a decrease 
of 4,313, those temporarily stopped showed a 
decrease of 10, and unemployed casual workers 
showed an increase of 36. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances included in the 
foregoing totals for May 11 was 77,444, as 
compared with 79,663 at April 13, and 240,119 
at May 12, 1941. 


United States 


On July 31, Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labor, reported that an 
increase of 152,000 in total nonagricultural 
employment between mid-May and mid-June 
had raised the June level of employment to 
41,415,000, the highest level on record, and 
exceeding the previous peak of employment 
in December, 1941, by 335,000 and the June, 
1941, level by 1,940,000. 

Under the impetus of the war production, 
factory employment rose to new high levels 
in June, the war industries accounting largely 
for its gain of 100,000 over the month interval. 
Employment in the Federal, State, and local 
government service also continued to expand 


sharply and the transportation and _ public 
utility and finance, service, and miscellaneous 
groups reported further increases in employ- 
ment. 

Offsetting these gains were contraseasonal 
employment losses in trade, mining, and con- 
tract construction. The decline of 85,000 in 
trade employment was accounted for in part 
by Government restrictions affecting, directly 
or indirectly, the sale of many civilian items 
such as automobiles, tires, electrical appli- 
ances, gasoline, lumber, and plumbing and 
heating equipment. The decrease in construc- 
tion employment was due to recessions in 
private construction, employment on govern- 
ment projects having shown a substantial 
increase. In the mining group, declines in 
coal and metal mining offset small increases 
in the quarrying and crude petroleum pro- 
ducing industries. 

The increase of nearly 1,000,000 in manufac- 
turing employment since June of last year 
constituted more than one-half of the gain 
in nonagricultural employment over this 
period. All of the other major groups except 
trade and mining also showed gains over the 
year interval, the largest being in Federal, 
State, and local government services (763,000), 
transportation and public utilities (178,000), 
and contract construction (157,000). In trade 
there was a decline of 279,000 due to the 
impact of the war program and in mining a 
decline of 25,000 due to reductions in anthra- 
cite mining and crude oil production. 

Despite declines in many manufacturing 
industries due to curtailed civilian produc- 
tion, factory wage earner employment as a 
whole showed a contraseasonal gain of 0-9 
per cent (99,000) between May and June and 
weekly wages an increase of 1:4 per cent 
($5,050,000). Typical changes for this time 
of year are decreases of 0-8 per cent in em- 
ployment and 0-7 per cent in pay rolls. 

The durable-goods group of manufacturing 
industries reported an increase of 2-0 per cent 
(119,200) in the number of wage earners and 
a gain of 2-2 per cent ($5,160,000) in weekly 
wage disbursements, reflecting continued ex- 
pansion in factories manufacturing war goods. 
In contrast, however, the nondurable-goods 
group showed a small reduction of 0-4 per 
cent or 20,200 in number of wage earners and 
0-1 per cent or $114,000 in weekly wages. 

The automobile industry again showed an 
employment gain (5:2 per cent or 18,100 
workers), as plants, converted to the war 
effort, continued to step up production. Many 
other industries engaged in war manufactures 
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continued to show substantial employment 
gains over the month interval. Among them 
were shipbuilding, aircraft, foundries, engines, 
electrical machinery, machine tools, ammuni- 
tion, steel, explosives, and machine-tool acces- 
sories. Industries showing gains of a seasonal 
nature were canning (26-7 per cent), butter 
(8-0 per cent), ice cream (7:5 per cent), and 
cigars and cigarettes (1-6 per cent). The 
carpet and rug industry showed a gain of 4:5 
per cent reflecting conversion of looms and 
other facilities to production of materials for 
the government. The increase of 4:0 per 
cent in the tire industry also reflected in- 
creased production on government orders. 

Employment declines due chiefly to material 
shortages and the exercise of priority ratings 
and freeze orders were reported by such in- 
dustries as cast-iron pipe, plumbers’ supplies, 
stoves, tin cans and other tinware, radios and 
phonographs, typewriters and parts, electric 
and steam railroad cars, jewellery, beverages, 
confectionery, and paints and varnishes. Sub- 
stantial reductions in number of workers, due 
primarily to seasonal factors, were also 
reported by firms manufacturing women’s 
clothing; cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal; and 
fertilizers. 

The June indexes of factory employment 
and pay rolls were at new, all time peaks, 
138-4 and 194-5 per cent, respectively of the 
1923-25 averages. The gains since June of 
last year were 8-2 per cent in employment and 
27-8 per cent in pay rolls. The pay-roll in- 
crease was nearly three and a half times as 
large as the employment gain due mainly to 
increased working hours, overtime premiums, 
wage-rate increases, and increased employ- 
ment in industries in which the wage scale is 
relatively high. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 8-0 per cent 
and affecting 121,000 factory wage earners 
were reported by 575 establishments out of a 
reporting sample of about 30,000 plants and 
7,000,000 workers. 

Employment in wholesale trade fell off 1-7 
per cent, the fifth successive decline since 
January and the largest June curtailment in 
14 years. While substantial increases were 
reported by wholesale establishments handling 
food products, general merchandise, and 
leather and leather goods, most other lines 
reported declines. Notable among the latter 
were the automotive, electrical, lumber and 
building material, and plumbing and heating 
equipment lines reflecting the effect on sales 
. of government restrictions on the manufac- 
ture of civilian goods and the construction of 
buildings for civilian use, as well as the direct 
limitation of sales of automobiles, tires, oil 
burners, and other products. Assemblers and 
country buyers reported a seasonal employ- 
ment loss of 10:9 per cent. 


¥ 


Retail trade employment, also affected by 
government restrictions, showed a contra- 
seasonal employment decline of 1-6 per cent. 
This was the largest June percentage decrease 
of the past 13 years with but one exception, 
June, 1930, when an equal decline was 
reported. The reduction since June, 1941, was 
5-4 per cent. Notable declines among the 
individual retail lines were reported by elec- 
trical appliance dealers (8-4 per cent), auto- 
mobile dealers (6-2 per cent), and tire and 
battery shops (4:4 per cent). Substantial de- 
creases were also reported by department, 
apparel, and furniture and house furnishings 
stores as well as by lumber dealers. A few 
of the less important retail lines reported 
slight seasonal increases. 

Employment in anthracite mining . declined 
seasonally by 4:8 per cent and in bituminous- 
coal mining, 0-8 per cent. Pay rolls, however, 
advanced 9:1 and 6:1 per cent, respectively, 
due in part to vacation pay received by the 
miners. A substantial decrease in gold and 
silver mining accounted largely for the slight 
employment decrease (0-4 per cent) in metal 
mining as a whole. A comparison with a 
year ago, however, showed an increase of 3-8 
per cent coupled with a pay-roll gain of 19-1 
per cent. Employment in quarries and non- 
metallic mines showed a less-than-seasonal 
gain of 0-5 per cent over the month and in 
crude petroleum production virtually no 
change (0-1 per cent). 

Among the service industries, year-round 
hotels reported a seasonal employment de- 
cline of 0-9 per cent, and laundries and 
dyeing and cleaning establishments, less than 
seasonal gains of 0:5 and 1-7 per cent, respec- 
tively. Insurance firms reported employ- 
ment at about the same level as in May, a 
decline of 0-2 per cent, while brokerage firms 
reported a reduction of 3-0 per cent in num- 
ber of workers. 

Electric light and power companies reported 
about the same number of workers in June 
as in the preceding month, while telephone 
and telegraph personnel increased by 0:8 per 
cent and street railways and buses expanded 
their forces by 1:4 per cent. With but two 
exceptions the latter industry has shown em- 
ployment gains each month since February, 
1941, reflecting the increased demand for 
public transportation due to the war progress. 
The gain since June a year ago was 7:0 per 
cent. 

All Federally-financed construction required 
1,621,000 workers during the month ending 
June 15, constituting an increase over May 
of 50,000 persons. Pay rolls, amounting to 
$300,623,000 increased by 7 per cent. Con- 
struction workers hired directly by the 
Federal Government numbered 244,000 or 15 
per cent of the total. 
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War construction, not including housing, 
employed 65,600 additional workers during 
June, reaching a total of 1,471,000 persons 
and constituting 91 per cent of the total num- 
ber employed on Federally-financed construc- 
tion. Expansion during June took place mainly 
on the construction of ships, nonresidential 
‘buildings, and public roads. Decreases were 
reported on airport construction due to the 
completion of several projects. 

Employment in the Federal executive ser- 
vice increased by 107,000 persons during the 
month of June: 13,000 inside the District of 
Columbia and 94,000 outside. Over the past 








year employment inside the District has in- 
creased 46 per cent and outside the District 
62 per cent. During June total employment 
in the Federal executive service was 2,196,000 
and payrolls were $360,174,000. 

Contraction of the work-relief programs 
during June affected a total of 176,000 persons. 
WPA personnel was cut 88,200 (11 per cent), 
personnel on the NYA student work program 
was cut 76,800 while personnel on the out-of- 
school work program increased 3,000. There 
was a decrease of 14,000 in the CCC. All 
work-relief programs have dropped a total 
of 1,308,000 names from the rolls in the past 
year. 


REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE PERIOD 
APRIL TO JUNE, 1942 


Toe ee aT conditions, as indicated 
by the work of Employment and Claims 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during the quarter April to June, 
1942, showed a gain of 6 per cent in vacancies, 
but a decline of 24 per cent in placements, 
when compared with those reported by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. Mining, 
manufacturing, trade and finance recorded 
gains in both instances and agriculture, con- 
struction, transportation and services a loss 
under each comparison, while logging reported 
more vacancies, but fewer placements; the 
largest declines in placements being registered 
in services and in construction, which were 
partly offset by a substantial advance in manu- 
facturing. Provincially, all except Quebec 
and Saskatchewan, showed increased vacancies, 
although only Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, Manitoba and _ British Columbia 
reported more numerous placements, the most 
marked change shown in the latter case being 
a reduction recorded in the Province of 
Quebec. 

From the chart on page 942 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices for the month of 
June, it will be seen that the curve of vacan- 
cies and of placements showed a pronounced 
upward trend during April and May, but 
during June the course followed was decidedly 
downward, the levels at the close of the 
quarter being much lower than those recorded 
at the end of the corresponding period a year 
ago. This marked change in June was almost 
entirely due to a substantial increase in the 
number of applicants registered during the 
month, as a result of the compulsory regis- 
tration of males, between the ages of 16 and 
69 inclusive, under authority of Order in 


Council P.C. 1445. During the period April 
to June, 1942, there was a ratio of 66-9 vacan- 
cies and 43-8 placements for each 100 applica- 
tions for employment, as compared with 71-9 
vacancies and 65:9 placements during the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
2,153, of applicants registered 3,220, and of 
placements effected 1,410 in contrast with a 
daily average of 2,060 vacancies, 2,863 applica- 
tions and 1,887 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter 
of 1941. 


During the three months April to June, 
1942, the offices reported that they had referred 
117,841 persons to positions and had effected 
a total of 105,710 placements, of which 78,366 
were in regular employment and 27,344 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 61,414 were of men and 16,952 
of women. A comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1941 shows that 139,593 place- 
ments were then made, of which 82,555 were 
in regular employment and 57,038 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
184,894 men and 56,567 women, a total of 
241,461, in contrast with the registration of 
211,833 during the same period of 1941. Em- 
ployers notified the Commission during the 
quarter April to June, 1942, of 161,459 vacan- 
cles, of which 109,328 were for men and 52,131 
for women, as compared with 152,376 oppor- 
tunities for work offered during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment and Claims Offices for the month 
of June, 1942. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


RIOR to the establishment of Wartime 

Wage Control under P.C. 8253, inspec- 
tion and enforcement of fair wages and labour 
conditions on Government contracts was pro- 
vided under P.-C. 5522 of July 22, 1941 (La- 
BouR GazeTTE, August, 1941, page 869), which 
empowered the Minister of Labour “to appoint 
any provincial official or any other person 
authorized to inspect labour conditions pur- 
suant to the law of any province as his duly 
authorized representative for the enforcement 
of the fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion contracts.” It also established a 
penalty for any person who obstructs such a 
representative in the pursuit of his duties. 

P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the 
foregoing Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in P.C. 8253 of October 24, 
1941, with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration of the 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that Order. P.C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
the enforcement of those matters with which 
such Boards are charged. 

Accordingly the National War Labour Board 
is now furnished from month to month 
with information regarding contracts awarded 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada, which include among their pro- 
visions fair wages conditions for the protection 
of the labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which was applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” condi- 
tions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 


workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. ‘ 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1237 of 
the Lasour Gazerre for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rate of all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged in Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion, (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a 
quota of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were suspended in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, ' 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
apples the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
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guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 


the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the,Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wage rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 


In the case. of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor 1s required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked, by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
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all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
pled with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in a sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
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week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 
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to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During July 


During the month of July the National 
War Labour Board prepared, on request, 180 
fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Govern- 
ment departments (other than the Department 








Contracts for the manufacture of equipment of Munitions and Supply) appear in the 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject following table. 
Department Description of Location Name of Date of Amount of Labour 
Contract Contractor Contract Contract Conditions 

Transport...... Construction of a|North Junction,|Marion and Co.Ltd.,} June 30, 1942 | $ 9,979 40 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Water Supply. Manitoba. St. Boniface. Schedule. 

dransportas. ce Construction of Welland, Ont....|Scott-Jackson Con-| July 3, 1942 13,605 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Waterworks struction Ltd., Schedule. 
Pumphouse. Toronto, Ont. 

Transport......|Additional Develop-| Penhold, Alta...) Doncaster Construc-| July 3, 1942 60,410 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment of Penhold tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 
Aerodrome. Edmonton, Alta. 

Transport...... Erection of Radio|Sydney, N.S....|J.W. Stephens, Lim-| July 3, 1942 33,195 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Staff Residence ited, Sydney,N.S. Schedule. 
and other related 
works. 

Public Works. .|Construction of Do-|Ottawa, Ont....|H. A. Wickett Co..| July 10, 1942 541,957 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
minion Govern- Ltd., Toronto, and unit prices | Schedule. 
ment Temporary Ont. 

Building No. 8 at 
Carling Avenue. 
Public Works..|Dredging........... Cobourg, Ont...|The C. S. Boone | June 29, 1942 22,800 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 
| Dredging & Con- (approx. ) Clause. 
struction Co.,Ltd. unit prices. 
Toronto, Ont. 

Publie Works..|Dredging berth 350|}Lloyd’s Cove, |Beacon Dredging | July 9, 1942 15,120 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 
feet long by 75feet| Sydney Har-| Co., Ltd., Hal- (approx. ) Clause. 
wide on the north| bour, N.S. fax, N.S. 
side of the Gov- 
ernment _ break- 
water. 

PubliciWorks \a| Dredging 500. Goie Port Hope, Ont.|The C. S. Boone] June 26, 1942 8,569 00 |‘‘A2’’—General 
Dredging & Con- (approx. ) Clause. 
struction Co.,Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont. 

Public Works..|Construction of alEsquimalt,B.C./James McDonald | July 5, 1942 13,960 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
launching ramp, Construction Co., (approx. ) Schedule. 
wharf, float and Ltd., Victoria, unit prices. 
dolphins in front B.C. 
of the Boom Def- 
ence Works on the 
west side of Es- 
quimalt Harbour. 

Public Works. .|Coal pulverizing and|Ottawa, Ont....|Campbell Steel &| July 14, 1942 13,964 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
burning equipment Iron Works, Lim- Schedule. 
at Central Heating ited, Ottawa, Ont. 

Plant, National 
Research Labora- 
tories. 

Publie Works..|Construction of No.1] Halifax, N.S....)M.A.Condon&Son,| July 3, 1942 168,921 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
Wharf at H.M.C. Kentville, N.S. (approx. ) Schedule. 

} Dockyard. unit prices. 

Public Works..|Installation of new|Ste. Anne de Hector Groulx, June 28, 1942 19,400 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
cold water mains} Bellevue,P.Q|. Enrg., Montreal, Schedule. 
and changes to Oy 
heating mains, Ste 

‘ Anne’s Hospital. 

Public Works. .|New areas and base-|Ottawa, Ont....|G. A. Crain & Sons,} July 21, 1942 5,880 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 

ment windows at Ottawa, Ont. Schedule. 








Dominion Goy- 
ernment Tempor- 
ary Office Build- 
ings Nos. 2 and 8, 
Wellington St. 
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GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nots.—For the contracts in the following 
table marked “Al” a schedule of wage rates 
and other labour conditions was provided. For 
those contracts marked “A2” no wage schedule 
was provided but a General Clause was furn- 
ished calling for the payment of fair wages 
and the observance of the usual working hours. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Note—Hach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Roya CaNaDIAN Mountep Potice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Bedsteads)y) jasc dissie\en stars sieieles Simmons Limited, Montreal, 
Que. 
DenVICe ns SHIT. « btewnec's« iss Woods... Mig;,,Co.  Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Woollen Socks i jaebe spieees Geo. E. Hanson, Ltd., Hull, 
Que. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 
UAT GCUSHIRES see cites ester: Caley The C. Turnbull Co. Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 
iver cereeeO ri) Speke mmr ase cere ote cere Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Blue Breeches. ccc «sc nci's. 0's The Workman Uniform Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Nature of Contract Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and 
type. eancellors,) eC... cs {Pritchard-Andrews Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, Daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Company Reg’d, 
Quebec, Que. 
Horn Bros. Woollens, Lind- 
say, Ont. 
Paris Wincey Mills Co., 


Ltd., Paris, Ont. 
Miata Bao SLi tileSvatte Jers. Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SGalesie ita ee Ae eles ations Pritchard-Andrews Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping Machine Parts.. Machine Works, Ltd., 


Montreal, Que. 
Mian Basein ganas orate «sm ste Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTtE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Moose JAw, SasK.—Swirt CanapiAn Co. 
Lrp. AND Unirep Packing House WoRKERS OF 
America, Locau 177. 


Agreement reached through mediation of the 
chief executive officer of the Regional War 
Labour Board. Agreement to be in effect from 
July 13, 1942, to July 12, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agency for all hourly paid 
and piecework employees. Hours: 8 per day, 
48 per week are basic hours, but may be in- 
creased when necessary to 10 per day, 50 per 
week. All work over 10 hours in a day or 50 
in a week to be paid at time and one-half; 


also all work on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays. Minimum hourly wage rate for 
regular male hourly labour is 45 cents, for 
regular female employees, 36 cents; piecework 
rates to remain as in effect at date the agreement 
made. Cost of living adjustments or bonuses 
to be made and paid from time to time as fixed 
by Dominion Government Act, ruling or regu- 
lations. One week’s vacation with pay annually 
after one year’s service, two weeks after two 
years’ service and three weeks after 15 years’ 
service in the case of female employees, after 
20 years’ service in the case of male employees. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Preducts 


Manufacturing: 


Port Metiton, B.C.—Sora Purp Company 
Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Purr, SutpHire AND Paper Miri Workers, 
Loca 297. 


Agreement reached following an Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Board and further con- . 
ciliation, as noted on page 886 of this issue. 
Agreement to be in effect from July 15, 1942, 
to July 15, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. The Company recog- 
nizes the union. Hours: 48 per week, but addi- 
tional time may be worked to permit opera- 
tion or protection of the mill. Time and 
one-half for all work over 8 hours in any day 
or over 48 in any week, and for all work on 
employee’s weekly day off and on specified 
holidays. The wage schedule forming part of 
this agreement was not received in the depart- 
ment. A cost-of-living bonus is provided for 
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in accordance with the federal government 1941 
Order in Council 8253 or when mutually agreed 
to and approved by the Regional War. Labour 
Board. Provision is also made for adjustment 
of complaints and the return to their jobs of 
permanent employees as at July 1, 1942, after 
honourable discharge from His Majesty’s forces. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MonrreaL, P.Q—CaNnapIAN Vickers Lt. 
AND CerrTAIN CLASSES OF E.MPLOYEES REPRE- 
SENTED By THE Uwnitep Steet WorxKRS OF 
America, Locat 2524. 


Agreement reached through an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner and further con- 
ciliation, as noted on page 885 of this issue. 
Agreement in effect from July 9, 1942, to July 
8, 1943, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. No discrimination in the em- 
ployment, retention or conditions of employment 
of a man because of his labour . affiliations. 
Hours: 84 per day, 43 on Saturday, a 47-hour 
week for day work; 9 per day, 5 nights, a 45- 
hour week for night work; for three shifts, 
shifts to be 8 hours, with a 20-minute lunch 
period. Overtime is payable at time and one 
half; double time for work on Sundays and on 
seven specified holidays. Men working on 
regular night shift to be paid time and one- 
eighth when approved by the National War 
Labour Board; until then the present regula- 
tion of 5 cents per hour extra on the night 
shift to be continued. Men “working spas- 
modically” on the night shift of 9 hours, repair- 
ing ships on the dock, will be paid at time and 
one-quarter. Dirty work to be paid for at 10 
cents per hour extra. For all repair work on 
ships a bonus of 5 cents per hour to be paid. 
One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men; they are to serve four years. Provision is 
made for seniority rights, the re-employment 
of employees enlisted or called into military 
service and for the settlement of disputes. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for some classes 
in the Marine Department: platers 80 cents, 
erectors 60 cents, straightener 80 cents, driller 
75 cents, bolter-up, reamers and packers 60 
cents, blacksmiths and electric welder, 80 cents, 
acetylene welder 73 cents, loftsmen 85 cents, 
shipwrights 80 cents; painters 75 cents, red 
leaders 50 cents, engineers 80 cents, machin- 
ists (marine) 80 cents, punch and shear oper- 
ator 65 cents, improver or learner 50 cents and 
up, general helper 50 cents, labourers 45 cents, 
apprentices from 35 cents to start to 70 cents 
during seventh six months. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for some classes 
in the auxiliary services: locomotive crane 
driver 70 cents, slinger 53 cents, gasoline engine 
driver 64 cents, truck drivers and_ tractor 
drivers 50 cents, general helpers 50 cents, 
labourers 40 to 45 cents, storekeeners 60 and 
70 cents, helpers 45 cents, millwright 83 cents, 
plumbers and machinst (maintenance) 82 cents; 
gas house attendants 57 cents, compressor house 
attendants 64 cents, steam plant shift engineer 
78 cents, fireman 57 cents, patrolling pipe lines 
52 cents. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in machine shop: 
machinists 80 cents, toolmakers 90 cents, lay- 
off men (machinists skilled in reading of draw- 
ings, etc.) 80 cents, fitters 80 cents, machine 
operators 50 and 60 cents, trainees 30 and 40 
cents, overhead cranemen 55 and 58 cents. over- 
head slingers 50 and 58 cents. millwrights 78 
cents, oilers 45 cents, labourers 40 cents, 
apprentices 30 to 70 cents. 


Vancouver, B.C.—DoMINION Brince Co. 
Lrp., OPERATORS OF BURNABY ORDNANCE PLANT, 
AND THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 2655. 


Agreement reached through an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, as noted on 
page 884 of this issue. Agreement in effect 
from July 8, 1942, for the duration of the 
war. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining, agency for employees 
on an hourly basis, in this plant. All em- 
ployees now members of the above union to 
remain members for the duration of this agree- 
ment, as a condition of employment; all other 
employees shall be free to join any union or to 
remain unafiiliated. Hours: 8 per day, 44 per 
week; on second shift, 74 hours’ work with 8 
hours’ pay. Overtime to be paid at time and 
one-half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter; double time for work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays or as decreed by 
the Federal Government for all war industries 
in B.C. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for a committee ta deal with grievances. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: toolmakers 
$1.05, toolmakers’ improvers 90 cents (for 6 
months), set-up men or lead hands 95 cents, 
machinists and fitters (journeymen) 90 cents, 
leading inspectors $1, carpenters and electri- 
cians (maintenance) 90 cents, experienced 
helpers 65 cents, labourers 55 cents; machine 
and fitter operators, inspectors, production 
chasers, layout men, straighteners, heat treat 
operators (including polishing and browning). 
sandblasters, tool crib clerks, storekeeper 
helpers 50 cents for four weeks, 65 cents for 
20 weeks, then 80 cents. an increase from 80 
to 90 cents on merit and ability to be mutually 
agreed between management and committee; 
leading production chasers, straighteners, heat 
treat operators, tool crib clerks and storekeepers 
90 cents; charge hand 10 cents per hour over 
basic rates. The present cost-of-living bonus 
to remain in effect with further bonuses in 
accordance with the federal government 1941 
Order in Council 8253 and amendments. Female 
workers to be paid from 40 cents during first . 
six weeks to 55 cents during fourth six weeks, 
thereafter 60 cents, increases 60 to 80 cents on 
merit and ability as mutually agreed between 
management and committee. 


Local 


Transportation and Publie Utilities: 
Transportation 


WINNIPEG, Manitospa—Citry Dray Co. Lt. 
AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by an 
Industria] Disputes Investigation Commissioner, 
as noted on page 884 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from January 1, 1942, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, amd thereafter subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 

No discrimination against employees because 
of membership in the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and other Transport Work- 
ers. Hours: 48 per week. Overtime is pay- 
able at 50 cents per hour; employees required 
to stand by subject to call (other than during 
regular working hours) to be paid 25 cents per 
hour. Weekly wage rates: for chauffeurs— 
cartage drivers $20 during first twelve months’ 
service, $21 during second twelve months and 
$22.50 thereafter; for contract drivers $20 dur- 
ing first twelve months’ service and $21 there- 
after; other employees as arranged by mutual 
agreement. Provision is made for seniority 
rights, one week’s vacation with pay, and for 
the settlement of grievances. 
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Winnieec, Maniropa—MAanitosa CARTAGE 
AND WAREHOUSING Co. Lrp. AND ITs EMPLOYEES, 
Mempers oF CANADIAN BroTHERHOOD oF RarL- 
way Emp.oyrgs, Division 253. 

The agreement which was summarized in the 


LABOUR GAZETTE, February, 1942, page 232, 
was amended March 18, 1942, to provide for 


one week’s vacation with pay. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, the cost-of-living bonus is to be 
$8.50 per month, unless disallowed by Order in 
Council 8253, in which case it will be paid as 
provided by such and subsequent Orders in 
Council. Should the cost-of-living rise over 
the January 1, 1942 level, quarterly joint meet- 
ings will be held to discuss increasing the cost- 
of-living bonus. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazettE, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of emloyees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made oblhgatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Conncil is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 


may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GazerTse from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of ten agreements, as noted 
below. Requests for the extension of new 
agreements for longshoremen, shipliners and 
checkers (all' engaged in connection with 
ocean going vessels) at Montreal and long- 
shoremen at Quebec (ocean navigation) were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
25. Requests for amendment of the agree- 
ment for the paint industry throughout the 
province and for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and for hairdressers at 
Three Rivers, were published in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette, July 18. The request for 
the extension of a new agreement for building 
trades at Sherbrooke, which was mentioned in 
the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, was 
corrected in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 4. 


In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, during July, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain parity committees, and 
others approving the levying of assessments or 
amending previous Orders in Council in this 
connection, by certain cther parity committees. 
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Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MaAnuracturinc Inpustry (WHOLE- 


SALE), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 2, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 4, 
extends to July 31, 1942, the terms of this 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1940, 
page 970, and May, 1942, page 630). 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WoMEN’s Cioak Aanp Surr Inpusrry, Prov- 
INCE OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated July 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
4, extends the terms of this agreement. (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1157; May, 1940, 
page 496, August, page 866, November, page 
1202; and October, 1941, page 1314) to June 
30, 1943. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION, PROVINCE oF 
QUEBEC. 
An Order in Council, dated July 2, and 


published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
4, extends the term of this agreement (LABourR 
GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1159, Decem- 
ber, page 1573, and June, 1942, page 738) to 
August 31, 1942. 


BuitpiInc Trapes, MontTreaL 


An Order in Council, dated July 2, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 4, 
extends the term of this agreement (LABouR 
GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1160, and 
December, page 1573) to August 31, 1942. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastTaL Navi- 
GATION), MonTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 2, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 4, 
extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, page 856 and previous issues 
as noted therein) to July 31, 1942. 


Trade 


RETAIL BAKERS, 


Macoa. 


An Order in Council, dated July 2, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 11, 
amends the previous Orders in Council (Lazour 
GAZETTE, November, 1940, page 1203, and 
March, 1941, page 335.) The agreement is ex- 
tended to October 12; 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. A cost-of-living 
bonus is provided for under the same conditions 
as described in federal government 1941 Order 
in Council 8253. Certain changes were made in 
closing times. 


STORES, Horets, Ec. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC. 


_An Order in Council, dated July 2, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 11, 


amends the previous Orders in Council (Labour 
GAZETTE, August, 1941, page 1013, and May, 
1942, page 631) by a slight change in hours 
in one zone. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI AND 


Lake Sr. Joun Disrricr, 


An Order in Council, dated July 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
ll, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (LABourR GAZETTE, November, 
1941, page 1425) by providing for a cost-of- 
living bonus in accordance with the Federal 
government 1941 Orders in Council P.C. 8253 
and 9514, 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated July 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
4, amends the previous Order in Council (LABour 
GAZETTE, October, 1941, page 1316, and Decem- 
ber, page 1573). Hours and wages are specified 
for female hairdressers (in the city of Hull 
only): Hours are 54 per week; overtime at 
36 cents per hour. One week’s vacation with 
pay after two years’ service. Minimum wages 
for female hairdressers (journeywomen) $13 
per week. Apprentices to serve 3 years are to 
be paid from $2 per week during second three 
months to $10 during second half of third year. 





Employment of Children in Agriculture in 
Great Britain 


An Order in Council made by His Majesty 
on 30th April, 1942, provides for the addition 
to the Defence (Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Regulations, 1939, of further Regulations 
whereby, subject to specified conditions and 
limitations, exemption from the obligation to 
attend school may be granted by local educa- 
tion authorities to children aged 12 years and 
over for the purpose of enabling them to be 
employed in agricultural work of a seasonal 
nature which, by reason of a shortage of labour, 
would be seriously delayed. but for the em- 
ployment of the children. 

The Regulations, as summarized by the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, stipulate, 
inter alia, that the exemption of a child from 
school attendance shall be conditional upon 
the consent of the father or mother of the 
child or of the person having the actual 
custody of the child, and, if exemption has 
already in the same year been granted to the 
child in respect of twenty or more school 
meetings, upon the approval of one of His 
Majesty’s inspectors. Moreover, no child may 
be employed in agricultural work, or in agri- 
cultural work and other work, for more than 
thirty-six hours in any week or seven hours 
in any day, or for more than four hours 
without a continuous interval of at least one 
hour. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JULY, 1942 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1985 to 1989 as 100 advanced from 
116°7 at the beginning of July to 117-9 at 
the beginning of August. The advance was 
due mainly to increases in the food group 
chiefly to increases in the prices of potatoes, 
beef, lamb and eggs. The prices of butter, 
cheese and lard were slightly lower. A frac- 
tional advance was recorded for the index 
of the clothing group while the fuel and 
lighting group was slightly lower and the 
rent, home furnishings and services, and the 
miscellaneous groups were unchanged. Com- 
parative figures for the official index at cer- 
tain dates are 117-9 for July; 116-7 for June; 
111-9 for July, 1941; 105-6 for July, 1940; 
and 100-8 for August, 1939, the last pre-war 
month. The increase between August, 19389, 
and July, 1942, was 17 per cent as compared 
with an increase of 34:3 per cent between 
July, 1914, and June, 1917, the equal period 
during the last war. 
After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE 
1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 


P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, replacing PC. 
8253 of October, 1941, the index was 117-0 
for July 2; 115-8 for June 1; 115-0 for April 
1; 114°5 for January 2; and 114-6 for October 
1, 1941. 

In compliance with the Order in Council 
P.C. 6219, the price of cigarettes and tobacco 
in the July index does not include the tax 
imposed on June 24, 1942, under the Special 
War Revenue Act. 

On page 904 of this issue reference is made 
to a statement by the National War Labour 
Board as to the adjustment in the cost of 
living bonus for the three-month period 
August 15 to November 15. 

Foods advanced 31°2 per cent between 
August, 1939, and July, 1942; clothing 19:9 
per cent; home furnishings and services, 16-8 
per cent; fuel and light 13-6 per cent; rent 
7-2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group 
5:7 per cent. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council ‘of November 1, 1941, PiC. 852%, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 


Order having been amended to change the 


effective date from November 17 to Decem- 


PRICES IN CANADA 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939-100 


COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE == 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 ee 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE==== 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922=e==— 


1917 
1942 


1916 
194) 


1915 
1940 





1918 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MontTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
~ base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
LOIS EE. cine wreeitead loc ere ae shee 79-7 88-3 74+3 76-9 88-0 70°3 
LONG orcercsave Gh aca oteieies< il ee eet hrc te 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
LOLS Rr chnees Hevea] Mie ries 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
LOT GS. tepeestmiane Arne eileen ee 88 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
LOL se Geaiseiecaie tenn Cece. mec 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
LOI SITE eit a tek detic eee 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
JOLQ Diss Ooh etree ee ae eae 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
920 es Sry a tivicrs teres Soule ean eee 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
MOQDTE ec cee ee Loew IN hha 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
O22 Re Li emer e Or |e) er ie 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
| LY-B Sar aera wa er rnomn a) be Sagi dal D 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
10s ree SO Aci eee Ona Be 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
1 LASS PRR A pe SP Breh ae PU hae ces SF Rea te Wea 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
OPA iopetel Saatehssa uate ako A ai [h ingot th daa te 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
VO 2 Te creo ecard sissies o tyehesceel Romce, RANE 119-9 130°8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
LO2S ec he se pileiarce ant ree aenieen 120-5 131°5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
SREP Ee spear gehen bint. Oeiae i oa die 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TORO Sate re Rep tee Seu ees Oe AREN! 2. 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
P LEED Ur aaropelnge es assenen mer saben Lal. pliers ai are sate 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
1037 > terrae otra Loe een Meera 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
Ue api iatnts Mise Re eeal | (bp ge ek 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
TET eae Rar Rtirh oth] Rt bmana gag Nan 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
LOSS rombeictite nis Revels erst ee eke ee Se 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
LOS Gr pea dare sth oe eeaell eae ee toe oe 98-1 97-8 96-1 101°5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
19ST ee etn eee coe eee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
AGS Beir Ae ADEE) ies aden ae ode a 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
Angust\ lie ses ccna ee 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October? ho. tess 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.4. 0.e00e: 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December tance. te. 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 - 104-1 102-0 
Carseat Be 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
SANDUALY 12 ee lee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Be DTLUALY Decne 103-0 103-8 104:5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Marchi terns eet 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
Aprilaehkern se. ste 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
BY AL reroe teste glen 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
Durie: 1 Aki ee res kere 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
vil BON Si eae Se nlees bie 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
IAUSUSUMUS Pesce, ee 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octobersly 2s ee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1... ......: 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Weare. cele ten ee 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
PANUGT V2 Scissor tonics 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Hebruaryel se. .ecs 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchi ilies. 5 sears 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
rill aveetcee ace 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
AVALON A A ee 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
TL CERO eo Mae ana keer hs i te 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
aSTUR UAV ASR Oe 5S PN 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 .113-0 105-6 
VAUCATCH GUUS arancecrceien s 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Octoberilssee eee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116:3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1........... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
pie ae Ne AE eli es Oe 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
VANUALY Zhigen sate 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Webruaryiess se ten 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
MOrCh 20h jocks eect 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
ADIL E Biol 8 ctaystcrcectt 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
Mayotte coe 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
DUNG We ke Ao pe: 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
AULA Piss, dk cue ee 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
CE Re SEE See PRED MES? yee aie LOSE 1tt Bee Une a eee Doe 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. for each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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ber 1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Labour Gazette, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
each issue of the Labour Gazette the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 


to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
sumers. Onions were placed under a price 
ceiling in January the basic period being 
the week ended January 10, and potatoes in 
March with the basic period February 2-7. 
Effective May 18, 1942, maximum retail prices 
for bananas were specified under an order of 
the Board. 

The index number of the cost-of-living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 


























Bae -. | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
Commodities Unit | i914 | 1915 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1992 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C, Cc. Cc. C. Cc. 

Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-7 | 24-6 | 31-8 | 39-8 | 42-0 | 32-1 | 31-0 | 38-2 | 22-2 | 29-3 | 28-3 | 33-9 | 36-8 | 39-6 
Beef, round steak..... 1 opens ay mallet (9 a 38-3 | 36-4 | 37-2 | 27-1 | 25-5 | 33-2 | 18-0 | 24-9 | 24-0 | 29-5 | 33-0 | 35-8 
Beet rib teastrcen . bts Ib. | .. .]......] 25-6 | 32-6 | 38-4 | 24-4 | 23-4 | 30-6 | 16-8 | 21-9 | 21-0 | 28-5a] 31-60] 34-34 
‘Beef, shoulders. a... Ib. | 16-8 | 16-7 | 21-7 | 28-9 | 27-2 | 17-8 | 17-2 | 24-3 | 12-0 | 16-2 | 15-9 | 20-56} 23-8b] 26-0b 
Beef, stewing.:......... Heys lee Me mi Sig Wad ee (| 22-5 | 18-4 | 18-3 | 19-5 | 9-6 | 13-2 | 13-0 | 16-9 | 19-6 | 21-7 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 17-4 | 17-3 122-8 | 28-3 | 28-1 | 18-1 | 19-7 | 24-4 | 12-0 | 14-4 | 15-6 | 19-2 | 22-8 | 23-1 
Mutton, hindquarter....| lb. | 20-9 | 21-3 | 28-9 | 36-8 | 37-3 | 28:0 | 30-7 | 31-7 | 20-5 | 24-7 | 28-5 | 24-4c} 34-5c| 39-3c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| lb. | 20-2 | 19-5 | 30-0 | 37-7 | 40-7 } 31-8 | 32-3 | 31-6 | 16-1 | 22-6 | 23-7 | 26-8 | 29-9 | 30-1 
Pork, salt mess.........| lb. | 18-7 | 17-2 | 27-1 | 35-2 | 37-0 | 27-1 | 29-0 | 28-0 | 15-0 | 20-1 | 21-0 | 22-0 | 24-1 | 24-4 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-5 | 26-6 | 39-8 | 51-0 | 57-0 | 42-5 | 44-7 | 39-4 | 20-4 | 29-1 | 30-2 | 34-6 | 39-3 | 38-8 
Bacon, sliced........... lb. ie hie | vale ears 60-3 | 47-6 | 48-8 | 48-7 | 23-6 | 32-5 | 33-5 | 39-0 | 43-4 | 43-7 
Frisky saltcOdcvarmaker LD ABRs secant 25-0 | 21-1 | 20-9 | 21-3 | 17-7 | 17-7 | 18-7 | 21-0 | 25-8 | 25-9 
vit finnan haddie... JU Ba heh Re Lib at Sith RG li sa 21-4 | 20-2 | 21-0 | 20-3 | 16-5 | 17-0 | 17-5 | 20-2 | 24-9 | 24-8 
i et ch int ES ae SO Ib: | 18-4 | 17-9 | 31-1 | 36-9 | 37-9 | 21-8 | 24-9 | 22-0 | 12-7 | 16-9 | 11-6} 11-1 | 16-2 | 16-1 
ee haste) cle,» eae ease doz. | 25°9 | 25-3 | 38-8 | 49-3 | 57-9 | 338-9 | 38-2 | 36-0 | 21-1 | 27-0 | 27-1d) 381-5d| 35-4d) 37-4d 
Bags cookine.) + .nke « doz. | 24-9 | 24-9 | 35-9 | 43-1 | 50-8 | 31-4 | 34-7 | 32-1 | 17-1 | 22-8 | 22-4 | 27-1f] 31-4f| 32-4f 
Ty GUD ESS OS te ete a Se qt. SESE LOO Mel SMe Aag Meda p eat COO ine Oe MOTO? | LOug al Llc |. Wkeow elites 
Butter, dairy... Ib. | 24-9 | 28-1 | 37-7 | 45-7 | 59-4 |] 35-1 | 37-2 | 39-7 | 19-9 | 25-0 | 22-8 | 32-6 | 35-9 | 35-8 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 30-0 | 32-6 | 42-5 | 51-7 | 66-3 | 42-0 | 42-0 | 44-1 ; 28-8 | 28-9 | 26-1 | 35-9 | 39-3 | 39-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild| lb. | 19-4 | 22-6 | 30-4 | 30-6 | 38-4 | 26-2 | 31-6h| 33-2h| 19-4h| 23-0h| 21-4h| 25-8 | 35-3 | 34-8 
Breadk wiaiter. sae shee: lb. AD HOM ley Ae Gian OO > ama Hee NAelG) sie fig BG Wie 100} 107) ||) G28), Gast ORS 
Moree oe are cete meeete ted he lb. 3:3 | 4-1 7 Ode O:Sily SoA Met Sede or sale Ae Ole Sol de Ae ee O ll de Silos QalietsnO 
Rolled oats, bulk., Ib: 4:3] 5-2) 6:3] 8-1 SS LOCO Sea nO Salm Arf allmuo ste oc) loll Nmed At uke iad 
ge Oe Gee aes he Ap lb, 5-8 | 6-0] 8-4] 11-6] 17-1 | 9-9 | 10-9 | 10:3 8-0} 8-1] 8-1] 9-7] 10-9 | 11-0 
Tomatoes, canned ETP eee es. gb cael: Dh 205 W192 F162) 115-38) 11-6 4013-4 | 10-5 | 13-9.) 13:95) 1329 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... (GUO ha eee toh as 15-3 | 20-4] 20-3 |) 1829 47-3) 1 16-0) (11-4 412-2 | 10-4 | 12-30) 12-65) 1297 
Worn,canned> 27S... en: CTE lla ap ae coi dee ie 17-5 | 24-2] 22-2 [917-0 | 16-2) | 15-9 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 10-4 } 13-7), 138-5 |) 18°5 
‘BeansydGya. teens <a lb. 5:9 | 7-4} 15-8 | 17-1] 11-1 8-8] 7-9] 11-9] 4-1 TeSat fo: 251) 6:40 ie oebr e686 
COnTONS es Jaye. (aa oe ee Tosi ct bec Pieal ik aie ie 11-9 LOE, WS Sioa SO a 63 Gol Rb O12 Shleonain etek we 
EO tS COS eae &ecane hones 75 1b. 1125-8 | 73-2 [295-6 |165-0 [493-6 |109-8 |214-7 |120-4 | 96-4 ]119-7 |127-0 |123-9 |190-4 |203-8 
Botatoes. satiate. Raia pe, Seettn se dle en ee . . ,{112-4 | 26-2 | 53-1 | 27-8 | 23-0 | 28-0 | 30-3 | 29-5 | 42-9 | 60-5 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-1} 11-9 | 15-8 | 22-9 | 29-1 | 24-9 | 19-8 |] 21-3 | 14-9 | 15-8 | 15-2 | 14-7 ; 14-9 | 15-5 
Prunes, medium........ lb. | 12-4 | 13-0 | 15-5 | 18-0 | 27-2 | 19-8 | 15-8 | 18-7 | 11-7 | 11-8 | 10-7 | 11-9 | 12-8 | 12-6 
Raisins BOCK ess) LOVOZ IED KO CME Man dact © Gly aha Uimretaee 97-3 | 26-9 | 18-5 | 15-6 | 16-9 | 16-9 | 16-6 | 16-8 | 17-2 | 17-2 
Currants, Joulks..6.- a8. [N] cee Ve eg De) A hein 31-0 | 23-2 | 18-7 | 19-4 | 16-2 | 15-4 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-1 | 15-1 
Peaches, canned 2’s. GIT Mt Sed eek ae er lake ee 43-7 | 84-6 | 28-8 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 19-1 | 16-2 | 15-7 | 16-1 | 16-1 
Corn syrup,.o! Lobe. een. Ga aR fe Bt bled ate Gea Ale ey ce |b By Sa 73-6 | 50-9 | 45-6 | 42-5 | 40-2 | 43-9 | 42-8 | 58-8 | 59-6 | 59-9 
Sugar, granulated.......] Ib. 5-5 8-0 | 9-9 | 10:9 | 23-4 8-4] 7-9 7-1 7-9 6:5 | 6:6 8-5 8-6 | 8:6 
Sucarevellow. a: sues eer lb. 5-1 7 Oa Onn MOO sled Wa TeO le Ve Dp CISA CG ee Ord | Ore | 1SatalenS24 sles 
Mea black gam. asc tes lb. | 36-4 | 37-8 | 46-6 | 57-4 | 65-7 | 55-7 | 71-8 | 70-4 | 41-7 | 53-4 | 58-0 | 73-8 | 84-6 | 84-8 
Conmeor ne esate lb. | 37-7 | 39-4 | 40-3 | 44-3 | 61-6 | 53-6 | 61-4 | 60-5 | 39-6 | 35-8 | 33-9 | 47-1 | 48-1 | 48-0 
CWocoay #:1biee. aranet Bee SNOW (Viet, ie OMEN ine tetera |b i lee A gr 31-5 | 28-5 | 27-3 | 27-5 | 24-9 | 19-7 | 19-4 | 19-5 | 18-9 | 18-9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S..} ton 8-51] 8-33] 10-11] 11-80] 16-81] 16-93] 16-99] 16-09} 14-57] 14-02) 14-17} 15-96] 16-58) 16-57 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-08] 5-73] 8-60] 9-39] 12-26} 11-01] 10-11] 10-04} 9-22) 9-33} 9-38} 10-24] 10-61] 10-61 
Coke sere sae aa ten. TOTS Ste Poe RS Ree Subwem ae ai| nts Oe _ .| 13-37] 12-80] 11-46} 12-17] 11-83] 13-21] 13-45) 13-46 
Wood, hard, long...... cord | 6-80} 6-68] 8-32] 11-07) 13-15} 12-32] 12-11] 12-24) 9-77] 9-53] 9-50} 10-53] 11-34} 11-20 
Wood, hard, stove...,.| cord ae Ane’ _ wf... | 14-75] 14-16] 14-45] 14-63] 11-74] 11-43] 11-53] 12-52) 13-61] 18-52 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-08} 4-89] 6-35] 8-13] 10-12} 9-36] 8-94] 8-82] 7-40] 7-16] 7-09} 7-80) 8-31} 8-21 
Wood, soft, stove....... COL Elect cece Acid een artes ee 11-81} 11-03] 10-97] 11-03] 9-03} 8-48] 8-56} 9-14] 9-68} 9-61 
rd ae Nao ee le | eae Sera Pe ee ee ee Peed be kN ee eee 

a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. dGradeA. /f Grade B. kh Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 




















Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

« a aa MH ° a 

iN ESE ey 2 en A | 81-8 

4 “4 = 55 i) 3 3 & Ponsa aret 

Es 3 s ~o "A Gq > g 5 po Aen Tn 
LOCALITY ee ee A a ae 2 te ee & os > ae oe Pe abe 
ge Wish Gee | Sih, BS gS 26 \was| 4S) 89/29 | gs 
ce ce 248 a i ae Se les on am) oT et aie. fe G 
Lo 302 |oH® To ae = oO RO nO!) nag =) S . oO oO 
HA} Oa fea! Sa] 9a] 6a Fant al ees Sy baal = aA ga | of 

RD ia ei a) DM i) cm cm fy N ai) = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 39-6 | 35-8 | 34-3 | 26-0 | 24-7 | 26-2 34-0 | 30-1 | 26-3 | 24-4 | 38-8 | 48-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 43-1 | 36-5 | 34-2 | 27-3 | 21-7 ]...... 34-3 | 34-0 | 27-0 | 23-1 | 40-0 | 43-2 
Le—Syidney 4 ants Ue ee 47-4 | 39-1 | 36 SOgewlcon alee SOO Yasir dts Be ne 23-8 | 38 43-2 
2—New Glasgow...........- 43-3 | 38-1 | 36:3 | 29-4 | 29-5 |...... 33°6 | 35 28:0 | 2o-dali4e 43-1 
Sg Ns a ie is Pear ff ame Pm Mela eM et tah ll Ciel ber 2) at ty ee De2, | 44.7 

BELA hays ib ween ee Baht 41-6.) 84°9 | 30-7 | (24-5 | 21-7 1....... 32-5.| 32 25-6 | 21-8 | 40 42 
cy Lap eb 20 a Rata cai oleate a el By ara ale AIR | cur teh wan me, evaloval 94 ok afabety| het, 4 soe 24-30 | Pree ee 43-3 
(Gai) By glbdeCe Yatwachy aban eta A abaveree Wa ule 40-2 | 33-8 | 33-6 | 25 149) cp SN Pagal SACS eral eee PRIOTEN ee ark 0 43-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..} 38:4 | 33:3 | 32-5 | 26-2 | 21-3 ]...... BY Eg (thay let Pl ea bee 24-1 | 40 43 -6 
New Brunswick (average)...| 41-9 | 33-6 | 32-5 | 24-0 | 19-5 | 23-4 31-9 | 31-5 | 25-7 | 24-0 | 36-3 | 42-5 
SS MONCHON irs ree eenne 40-4 | 32-5 | 30-9 | 24-5 | 18-6 ]...... Boek \1 33 27-6 | 23-4 | 36-5 | 44-7 
Oeeaint TOM iil eee els 42-8 | 34-8 | 32-4 | 24-3 | 20-8 | 22-4 32-6 | 30 26:3 | 23-4 | 36 41-5 
10—Fredericton............. 42°5 | 33-6 | 34-2 | 23-1 | 19-2 | 24-3 SO neon Doo) ml ahh aeeenre 44.3 
Ah Sog? SEL SAS ny MIA @ ean AT TOMER De ee (|: a A LT TE) A a Rl MR Se tk 245) vores oe 39°5 
Quebec (average)............. 36-5 | 34-8 | 29-0 | 23-6 | 16-9 | 23-7 28-6 | 29-5 | 23-7 | 23-5 | 32-0 | 41-5 
12-——Quebec soe, tee woh ee 37-4 | 35-7 | 26-4 | 24-7 | 15-4 | 23-9 23:9 | 23 228) | 23-71 26 38-4 
18—Three Rivers, :......... 36:9 | 34 SA Oe Oil Sor Rl ete aie oe 26-Oa|e gee 2B Gd Ne nn eee eee 45-6 
14—Sherbrooke.. £.) 2214 39-4 | 35-9 | 31-4 | 25-7 | 18-4 | 25-1 30-9 | 32 235 | 2a) | oo 36°7 
15S SOLS Ce eee eae 36-9 | 87-3 | 30-3 | 22-4 | 16-4 | 22-4 28 Salen: on DSB 225 al eaten 44.4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 31-5 | 30-9 | 27-4 | 22-1 | 18-6 | 24-1 26°4 ye. ae 2D nMOS et ae ee 44.6 
17 St. Sohns 4. Olt rane 40-8 | 34-3 | 31-3 | 23-7 | 16 24-7 lium Wa fee St 2O8 | 2a IOs teers 41-7 
18—Thetford Mines.........] 30-4 | 35 DOP Lone does lai: 23-9 | 28 Decl) Lome |moo 36-8 
19 Miontreale ialg (ea a 38-3 | 35:3 | 30-7 | 22-3 | 16-9 | 22-3 30-5 | 35 Oo Me eae ayorl bal le as es 43-3 
BEBO 5 Me ee Bl ke 37°38 | 80°2 1732-4 | 95 16-9 | 23-3 dic ae oe 26 PASI (tee BERS 41-8 
Ontario (average)............ 39-7 | 36-6 | 35-7 | 27-0 | 22-5 | 27-2 35-9 | 31-3 | 27-4 | 25-3 | 88-8 | 48-5 

21——Ottawar., esd. coke baa 41-7 | 36-7 | 36-9 | 27-5 | 22-8 | 24-4 Do aM Wee PAN Ae. ea Shoe 45 
22 DNOCK WAN Oh ee Ae eee ie 41-4 | 36-6 | 34 PAHs (fag aes Ue | aes Ae Plat Ne Soo dee aoe OL ESA OSS Halen Gok 42-1 
26-—Kingston. ys. don. hee bee 38-2 | 34-7 | 34-4 | 25-7 | 19-1 | 21-7 35 35 Doel | 2 Omen lat ean 42-3 
24—Belleville:... 0.555.252... 35:3 | 338-1 | 33-7 | 25-6 | 18-9 | 27-7 33-2 | 30 Perel lees We 35 43-2 
25—Peterborough........... 38-9 | 35-1 1°35-5)| 27-29 | 21-4 | 28-7 36-6 | 30 Ail inal hepa ed betes srt 43-1 
207 Oshawa sto, Woh C. 39-6 | 36-6 | 40-3 | 28-2 | 24-1 | 30-0 36-8 | 30 28-6 | 23-6 | 42 44.4 
2 OTe je eae: eeenkl A8 40-5 | 36-7 | 38-3 | 27-7 | 25 28 Sao afial [eee te, PAST e PAC Ww, © 9lbiinae deve 44.7 
28> POTONED cu he woe ok Bie 41-5 | 37-4 | 40-2 | 28-6 | 24-2 | 27-8 36-8 | 32 25-8 | 27-6 | 39 46-1 
29—Niagara Falls... .:...... 39°8 | 36-4 | 35-2 | 27-5 | 19-8 | 27-3 Sarr ee Se 27 Hs lm ME ate 8552 43-2 
30—St. Catharines.......... 42-4 | 37-9 | 88-5 | 28-7 | 21-3 | 25-3 37 30 26-8 | 25-5 | 40 42-8 
31—Hamilton.,...).2....... 41-5 | 38-7 | 36-7 | 28 26-2 | 30 36-7 | 30 PACS Mil ieee 28 6 4] 43-8 
o2—brantiord |e .en. fh! 40-2 | 37 36 28-1 | 20 27:3 36-6 | 29-5, | 28-6 |: ..... 39 45-4 

39 Gel be we, oP ORT Ba) 41-3 | 37-6 | 38-6 | 28-4 | 23-3 | 29-7 SD lee) see DS 40) cae 39 46 
O-(ruelp ky, bi Cea oe. 38:3 | 36:4 | 35-8 | 25-9 | 23-5 | 28-7 1 Gh Pll bape ete 28 Peete aes eae 42-9 
35— Kitchener... 0.5.0.0)... 39°9 | 38-2 | 34-8 | 27-2 | 23-7 | 27-5 36-9 \)e. 05.8 526 )3)| 9s cae heat 44.7 

36-— Woodstock.) 3) 0140-0 ag. tae 28 21-3 | 28-3 B78 Neale 2681. Pivailie cokes 42 
Ot OUratlOord vo. samc ey ee” 40 37 SH7h 9 TA ieee ee fe OSD) fare BND AU, pe ollycom 36 380 lon eae PA SEY a) aoe oe he) | ete 45-1 
38 WonGon lhe. eh Gots 39:5 | 35-9 | 35-2 | 26-5 | 22-3 | 27 36-1 | 32 27-1 | 28 38 43-1 
B9—-St., Phomas,.foc09 1) we 44-1 | 39-4 | 38-3 | 28-1 | 24-3 | 27-7 31-141 30 2S. ly sete 40 43-5 
40—Chatham MBGIR Piha oe ik Bh BOS) [ROL NO GES ORO Slit kall senna tia ae ee Staal. eae 2010) AO tne. 43-7 
41— Windsor Ok, aes Bat IB ee ae 37:8 | 35-4 | 34-8 | 25-7 | 21-4 | 26-3 35 31 27-7 | 24-7 | 35 40-7 
AD DArMa di hye, ke ow 38 35-5 | 34-4 | 26-1 | 23-4 | 27-6 3D ll aeearse 27 PAR Te eee aoe 43-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 38-4 | 35-3 | 35-3 | 25-4 | 22-7 | 27-4 ET es ees. PAS a ay See ae 43-8 
43——NOrbhi Payers. notte. Oana Sis eal eae DATE 7IAN WtZA Sim a Dotay ae eld Esty, at Sho SV GEST Is eee 30377 26 tales see 44.5 
45-—Sudburyil wr. 4.0. be 39-7 | 3t-o. (Laos ||) 27 21-3 | 26-7 35-8 | 32 Qtr | 23°0 139 40-3 

Ae Ohh 921A i Ae ae Re i Ok AD UD ES Oh) ah Oy a a 23-3 | 39 42 
47 ininins ae ele ke 36-5 | 35-4 | 33-5 | 25-2 | 21-8 | 24-4 35-7 | 35 27-4 | 25-9 | 39 40-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40-9 | 36-1 | 30-2 | 26 20-17)" 25 34-1 | 30 26-6 | 23-3 | 38 41-8 
49—Port Pgh Se RM 2 eee 40-3 | 36 33 26 OPIS WORE Goo 2 35-3 | 32 2795. |p 24d Wee eet 45-7 
50--Fort William 0). /7.)."..1.89-5° 1136-3" [931-0 194-3) 99 27-8 36 33 DT 6 WesO. eae 43-8 
Manitoba (average)........... 36-1 | 31-7 | 32-5 | 24-5 | 21-2 | 23-9 35-5 | 25-0 | 26-7 | 22-5 | 37-5 | 44-7 

51—-Winnipeg:.........-. 1.2.4 388-7 [139-0 4189.6 194-4") 9864 194.4 HL [Ecc ol 28:8 | 22-5 | 40 44 
62—Brandon*.... ye ae oe 3:4 | 29-4 | 32-4 | 24-5 | 19-2 | 23-7 34-3 | 25 UU Ber 5 6 | 35 45-4 
Saskatchewan (average)... 36-5 | 32-2 | 32-0 | 23-5 | 19-0 | 22-1 30-2 | 25-5 | 22-2 | 21-8 | 38-8 | 41-4 
i oe a 2. Aa ee a 8-3 | 33-5 | 381-9 | 22-7 | 20-5 | 22-1 30-4 | 27 21-5 | 23-5 | 438 43-6 
Darrerines Alberti. |. ost.) mabe: ok ees ~ Oe acres |e ev de, One 2) be Pe pi fae Py | Fe Se eed Bae © fc 37 35-9 
do— Saskatoon...) 28.1" 33-5 | 30-1 | 30 23 17 22 30-5 | 26 22 20 39 42-3 
b6—MooseJawi. i Mok 31°6 1/33 34 QA] an Ge Giclee. fagie 29-8 | 27 DAS tel Neal tas 6 40 43-6 
Alberta (Average). i.e. be 36-8 | 33-0 | 31-6 | 23-8 | 20-5 | 22-9 33:1 | 26-8 | 24-9 | 28-4 | 37-7 | 44-0 
57—Medicine Hat........... eats fe Yay GEY eI (S583 Wn ed A ANN PanSeasyme ahaa ol eae Oa OOM aah shies QANOn corel: 42-8 
68—Drumbeller’.), 8) ye har 35 BO THRs altne se ee ARCS (RY at «lh 33-7 | 28 26 23°3 | 35 - 42-1 

59—Edmonton:....)........ 33-9 | 29-7 | 30-3 | 22-3 | 17-9 | 22 382-9 | 22 Dae RT ED DiriGiite nea. 42 
60—Calgary EVs Mere! GW Ae pen 38-8 | 34-1 | 34-2 | 24 OPI ROR Tai 33661182 27-3 | 24-4 | 40 45-9 
61—Lethbridge Es EH Dav es ele Stl Woe Sor eee BOM Seie clk kaae 29-5 | 25 OD iO ailneh ae eae 38 . | 47-4 
British Columbia (average)..| 43-8 | 38-6 | 39-1 | 27-8 | 26-9 | 29-1 35-7 | 31-4 | 27-7 | 25-6 | 43-2 | 48-5 
62-—Hermio ie eis eon tome 0 35 38 25:7 | 24-3 | 28-7 BO dis caeee Died | caoree |e: ate a 42-8 
63—Nelson sey abiee hie ity Bees 45-3 | 41 44 SleSele Oe Salen Ane 38 30 29 25-4 | 42 46-1 
Oy esl laf AE aoe SA Ui el MU ag 42°7 | 38-3 | 38-3 | 29-7 | 27-5 | 28-3 36:5 | 35 27-3 | 25 42 46-1 
65—New Westminster....... 41:9 | 37-7 | 37-9 | 26-7 | 26-6 | 27-2 33-1 | 29 25-9 | 24-9 | 44 48-7 
OG-—Vantouver | [0 ado - 43-5 | 38-8 | 38-3 | 26-6 | 28-6 | 28-6 33-8 | 27 26-7 | 26 43 51-3 
67—Victoria eatiei oe eete 47-1 | 40-7 | 41-4 | 28-1 | 29-2 | 32-1 36-5 | 28 28-1" | (27-3. | 43 50-3 
68—Nanaimo 5 Nel cee tiene 49-9 | 42-6 | 40 29-8 | 28 29-5 34-1 | 28 25-9 | 26 45 52-8 

Of—Frince Rupert.:......... 40 35 35 24s TO eezeak A. ar 37-7 | 38 SL3) 1) 26°77. | tote 50 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1942 
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oO 
Fish a Eggs Butter 
Ho! +o 
e . 4 $ a eo oP : Bee FS 
a sie (oe eee ee Bs ig rs ps 1S hel aes ie a 
zi | zB | 58 78 a | & 20) |, 65 3h S, De hd ee eek es -§ 
1S et eee © Ie Oe na ei a ee Bm | ES a oe ee a ak a Le el 
as Ore: BHO |] who ae) a ga as & oO ee Wer Set ee =~ re ee 
See ee eer tees Visa hee) Pee eset ee) oe | el | ee 
gs | of (S28) 288/288] 28 | 2 | BE | 8 | See] Bas | SE | eEh| fs 
Own & ee or HAS HARA To & am 2 
bo o se = fy a Bs n O o 5 A 6 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
65-0 22°0 32°8 21-4 20°9 24-8 21-7 16-1 19-4 37-4 32-4 11-8 35°8 39-0 
65-9 17-7 SE OUel, Fe \snm 25-1 24-3 22°6 17-3 19-5 Aes Ine eda) 11-4 40-0 42-4 
GS Sileee ic ble BON Mala et aee is QOS dewe 20-8 17-2 19 AB eyeliner tore 13 40 42-4) 1 
65 18-3 OOO ste eeehees OIG. Tt) shed ee Pact! 25 17-5 19-5 SO Gatherer. 12 40 42-9 | 2 
et Sp aeRe | het CUES Gr eR bet A eee SI. | DEMIR 3 OAT tena BULL deh. 23-5 18-1 19-9 SOE ies ne. ei 10-5 Dias eae 41-8 | 3 
64:9 17-7 SO ae Als ae airs PAG) Mee sie men tre. 20-6 16-9 19-7 ADO MES Vase |, iy 40 42-8 | 4 
ics ORG AR lee cReuet Oko: Al Ae cae, Oe fal EA ca ae DORKS Ieee hho s 23-2 16-5 19-2 AM DRIMGE Mi casi 10 cana 42-2| 5 
65:3 17 SOP Ral aie de oe bs 26-1 24-3 22-8 17-5 19-9 AA BUN eH ete scars Ue evap es 42-3 | 6 
65-1 12-0 BY ESE eae va 2 20°3 22°3 22-7 16-9 19-2 37-6 31-8 10-11 37-0 39:5 | 7 
64-4 17-8 32°9 18-7 25°5 209-6 22-3 17-3 19-3 38-5 35:8 12-0 40-0 41-0 
62 15-7 Dor aang aimee 25-1 20-7 23-3 17-3 19-9 AED Se) Sora 2; 40 41-61 8 
65-4 15 By 18-7 26 20-4 23-2 16-5 19-1 42-6 35-9 13 40 41 9 
65-7 Deis DOO seca GA enteenhe s 21-6 17-9 19-6 38-5 35°7 12 Eee 41-3 |10 
Pe ae 18 Ate Oh S| eede, Ue i PASTA is SHAN a 22 17-5 18-5 Pas USE ns scar TT bis. eee ee 40 Lt 
66-6 20-2 35°0 24-8 27-0 24-7 21-9 16-0 18-9 37-0 34-2 10-7 36-5 38-2 
58-5 15 33 ees hie ae Oe a 23-3 21-2 15-6 19 36°5 33-6 12 35 38:6 {12 
67-1 22-5 BESET Be ee AES iNT ia 24-3 20-5 16-3 19-2 37-4 34-5 0 BWP (2) ual nares 87 Hs 
67-5 DOP Bee ae hell te Sete Allate deol cals. sified vee genet Doo 16-9 19-1 39°6 36:3 11 35 37-8 114 
BUGS? ated Pole Se aera onl ckeltaks oil ae tera tao antecopectottes 22-3 16-1 19 36:8 35-6 Oy a anette 38-9 {15 
64: 24 SE Mls Lite etarenl [veke reho tate: ilegatanst oaetor & QO 16 19-1 37-1 34-4 OT ARR 38 16 
(Tei Re Sha WES tae: Mie 8 I ie Ram ASR ae ot Peet eau A. te Oe 22-3 15-9 18-9 37-4 34:5 1K am Vet age 38-2 |17 
LOSE Ol eta Sey ae | ge ame UR 8. SU oe eee Pe Peo | 17-1 18-7 30-1 29-4 9 38 38-3 {18 
70: 19-7 Sond 26:5 27 26 21-7 15-2 18-7 40-7 35:6 12- 38 38-1 |19 
OO REN eae Ba c,h eee |e ee 25 22-6 15-2 18-2 37:3 SAS }O7/ 1 Weal en either 37-9 120 
64- 20-6 32-4 26-2 25-1 25°74 21-8 16-2 19-1 BY (ob) 33-4 12. 37-4 38-7 
OMG: 58 ap oe 33-9 25 DET 7 ae See 21-8 16-2 18-9 OO Giilewtie sae 1 Parra Psa es 38-7 |21 
G4 GF (Ren Loy 33-5 30 25-2 28 21 16 19-3 36 32°3 1 Re 38-1 |22 
63° 20 30 28:5 25-8 24 23-4 16-1 19-1 37-3 35-9 12 By 38-2 |23 
62: 2Or WAALS. Bae PAN MUR ae IN eA LD Mie br de 21-5 16:3 18-9 36-3 33°7 12 39 38-8 |24 
CO ASICE il {qi Rano CT eR im | Ui avrg Oat A Xe 21-5 16:1 19-1 34-4 31-5 12 oD - 88-5 125 
Copa Res lise Myce 2 UE Me a Die a US Ra be Br i Me 23-3 15-9 19-4 SO Geers cr g RA 27 I 39-2 126 
CLS e RE ae mye: BA ree 7A OAD Wm UB Alen Ap ee 21-8 15-9 19 33-1 30-4 ba Vl a 39°4 |27 
66: 20-6 37 De A ab ots antes sae 20-4 16-5 19 39-1 34-4 13 39 39-1 128 
Es OP emis ae HET OR ARAN RY See den cl i peeleteact hs Suerte fa) bel 21-2 15-7 19-6 SVC Ag! 3. aie i ae 12: Saillaarede ee 39-6 {29 
CGISIORS) Sie wae 1 Sl Ve eS av A LS |e D5 15-5 19 SSID AT LA Rese 12: 36-5 39-3 130 
65: 23-7 36:7 SOEG ee teiets Alte bao ae 22 15-6 18-9 39-4 36-7 12- 39 39-3 {31 
64: 18 30 SED lee aac et Me ev atsitdest s 22-8 15-3 19-1 36°5 35-3 1 39 38-8 132 
COLORS) Th. OE Be ats A OBR, A Da Me Aa) Pec a Sh Ut NN 22-6 16-2 19-1 36-1 33-5 12 35 39-7 133 
COG BS. AE A AD A RA a ah a a ol |S leak ng SA a 22-1 15-4 19-2 36-4 32°3 eS Tl staereaie hates 38-7 134 
Oo Pee, i oe 32:5 Oe Soe We. Reve A eae) bs AVE 22-8 16-4 19-1 35 31-8 LDA Seren ac 38°6 |35 
Cy SOE Mos ale ee Raa Mapa Sate a el J 22-3 15-8 18-9 34-5 31-3 NAR hs ener tele e 38-7 |36 
(Ok ate Rit fa a a 30 DONNY et AG ec 3 25-7 22-9 16-1 19-6 35 30-8 1 ee | OMe a. 38-6 137 
65: 18 30-5 25-3 DY. ble Ste Sie ee 20-4 16-2 19 BOs erases 12 38 38-5 138 
(votes A A Ak eae 32 31 DATE MI) Nay SA ae 20:3 16-9 19-3 Sond 33-7 Se mn be ek eens 39-7 |39 
GAO Ie ee es RES UE Rees ee CR eed cal ee tegsia mets 20-7 15-6 19-2 33-4 31-4 Pee st Aa ed: 38-1 |40 
64-8 19 30-4 QEEWi Wa ae 26-7 19-5 15-7 18-9 37-4 35 13 38 38 4] 
CRasoAT Th Bc, Me Ves Sf ean gerne o¥| Mt a go lia Woe TWP Aa I. US 22-1 17-2 19-1 36-6 34 1 IPN | AN NO 39-1 142 
CUBS A Rit MOR gee (hd ten Mla ld He eso Reo Os ee Pato 16-2 18-8 34-6 32:5 1 Ae (es 38-7 143 
(eo G RR MS Roo Dey Merge ie ol Wie eas eel Ale) ae | Ne aR 23-2 16:6 19-4 QO a Atte ery sins Bee Ce meets a ce 39 44 
OS OF eee et Ps). fA Ne apa ey Me Ee AER, er 22-1 17 19-3 41-7 37-2 Oi teen ae 38-7 |45 
Be Bees uct Rite Beare ib ee ae PRIS fe Wedge eae essen cob a 23 16 19-3 AMS Re INDO rats foc 12 Ay 38-5 146 
G42) ee, oan SOG Tees. anc DPA. Bie AN 22-2 17-5 19-3 AD Ws pees. see 1 PRD tt ole 2 38:2 |47 
OZOT Ma yea coe Mandar oe ORGY Iie Me oie Oe Real beg ne 20-5 16:3 19-2 AO Oey Warden al ae 4 J ee ey one si 37-7 148 
GGiid CSc ce) A RWR SE ete PS sn Wee Es 24-3 22-2 15-9 18-6 SH AT| Slat PD ral dere 38-3 149 
SAUER 0 Fie, eae 32°5 21-7 Da D Alte ee es 22-4 16:5 18-7 SSHe ee a wien i Pa eet Sea 38-3 150 
66. 28-0 36-3 2950. | eee | 26-3 21-6 15:5 20-2 34-4 29-2 11-5 33°0 36:9 
65: 28 35-3 SORT cee ons 26-3 20°3 Ubyoa | 19-2 36°8 30:8 AD 4 BE Oa Silo 
66 28 37-3 DOD Lh Rista ts che Al ee tus ee sets 22-9 15-9 21-2 Sy 27-5 11 33 36-7 152 
62. 28-5 31-7 1350) (oR cen.s 24-9 20-8 14-3 20-2 3a°2 28-7 12-0 30-8 37-1 
63° 28-5 33-7 VOU | ae 27 21-3 15-1 21-5 34:8 28-7 12 30 37 53 
C26 Su eran os.4 29 LORE Hot aecue 23 19-5 14 19-2 30°7 28-4 12 30 38-1 154 
60- 27 SORA. Scrdrte huosmar es 24-6 21-3 13-8 19-8 34:1 29-8 12 32 36 55 
64 30 34 DOE Weanee sie ata Gs mee 21 14-3 20 Di hele cee A wate 28 12 31 37-1 156 
62 27:3 33-4 16-6 29-3 28- 21-0 14-9 19-7 33-7 27°8 11-8 28-4 37:3 
61 28-7 BD ae ye es eel Was 8 cy eRe [sic Poh ee 19-4 15-2 19-5 31-6 26:3 pee orton atts 3ie3) 17 
63: 26 By At) 14 28d itemise tee 21-9 14-8 20-4 33°5 27-5 11 30 38-2 158 
60: 26:3 30 22-8 30 28-3 21-2 15 19-2 Sore 28-5 12 26:5 36°7 {59 
63- 27-5 34:7 14:6 29-5 27°6 21-9 14-9 19-6 35:3 28 12 30 37°3 |60 
64- 28 34-7 gS ok a NG 2 a (ke nie ct 20-4 14-7 19-9 34-2 28-5 12 27 37 61 
67- 22-1 30-8 14-0 7A I | Me sensi cae 20-6 16-4 20-0 39-4 33-4 11-8 38-3 40-1 
65-7 25-7 33-2 TBAL |e & . (ee eiok, cellars os 15-2 21-2 33°3 30 Wl oe errors eaten 38-5 |62 
70 25 BO eT elicdke Mae cline tas He eleanor oat ocue 15 21-6 7 OES ae ais OI 12-5a 40 41 63: 
67-7 30 SATS MAS aR ae tad, abet allie aie oe 22 16-6 21-3 AQ SNA. oi 12-5a 35 38:5 |64 
65-5 20°5 DRIGRGLL oh ace lthetten ors || enna ef 19-5 16-3 18-8 Sa cealeke de seers 10 39 39-7 |65 
67:7 19-9 QRBT A, acme son PAC leo ble ier 19-2 15-9 18-4 38:3 36-7 10 39 39-4 166 
66:7 20°3 silos! LCT Se Se ee ne eae 20-3 16-9 18-9 AQ) Qin Hence 2 NB Wdard cece 39-8 167 
68-8 20 SOM IE 4 PES. vanes atalsse bokt 21-7 17:2 19-7 SOeT Wee oon, s ap a oes ewe 42-1 |68 
63-7 15 QOS TMI dots mes eee tte soll eee stern 20-8 18-1 20:3 AG Fe es. 5 wai 14 Sa heer cts 42 69 
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Canned Vegetables 





- o Ss 
=| ~~ oO oO av] = 
S ‘C to | Ss @ ke B= 
aSob Et ace | Ge Po) | Pe ell aD 
25/4 |e8le l@ |gel® [el gel ee 
LOCALITY Om heal. Vine 2 (ue, PSR ee Rel (eo tele 88 
Gd i ige 164 | 48 | of) eae Bes) se) se 
ge] 88 | ss] 55/25 /E8 | o8 |S Sel as] ds 
| Sees a | Ce | Sal Sort. San Soest ial Ss, 
oO —Q MD cy jaa oO faa H Ay ie) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34-8 6-8a | 18-9 | 3-6] 5-7 9-3 | 11-0 | 13-9 | 12-7 | 13-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 35-2 7-1 | 19-9 3:7 5:8 9-9 | 10-2 | 15-0 | 12-9 | 14-6 
LS dney. Oh... das.s Shes -iukle as 34-9 |6-7-7-3 | 20 3:6 | 5-7] 9-9] 9-1] 14-7 | 12-8 | 14-8 
2—New Glasgow..............; 35-1 |6-7-7-3 | 20-1 | 3-7 6 10 10-5 | 14-8 | 12-4 | 14-6 
Oa AIMNELSt. ..ccavdeteetate Salta eee 6 35-2 7-3c} 20 SS} wba |) 1929 110 15 Leia Lo 
An PRANTL ass, ARS cies sed sole ater 35-6 |6-7-8 20:1 | 3-7 | 5-9 |} 9-7 | 10-8°| 15 12-9 | 14-7 
Dae WANCBOE oo Si .ah rae BP Sette ies 34-7 7-3c| 19 38 |) 2028 | soo.) 10 15 13-4 | 13-9 
(=o Bi qiigeae WD Rao an Onee Pon Sereda 4 35-7 6-7 | 19-9 | 3-8 | 5-9 | 10-1 | 10-8 } 15-5 | 13-1 | 14-5 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown....... 32°5 7-3 | 19-9} 3-7] 6-1] 9-9 | 10-3 | 14-7 | 13-9 | 14-6 
New Brunswick (average)........ 30-4 7:5 | 19-5 | 3-6] 5-8} 9-8 | 10-5 | 14-8 | 13-0 | 14-1 
R= MONG EON es cho an oohe deusces 34-6 8 20°3 | (3-7 | 528 | 10 10-5 | 14-9 | 18-6 | 15 
O-- SIN GALOIS A, Sars oad © «se eee 36-4 | 6-7-8 | 19-2 | 3-3} 5:9] 9-8} 11 14-6 | 12-6 | 13-5 
10—Fredericton.......:....22.005 35-5 Gmeiel9 1 Wl 1357. a6 9-5 | 11-3 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 14-3 
Ml Bathurst ae cds eee tes cae es 35 Senia19:5 } 13-7) OG | 98 |, 9 15 137 SulelorD 
Quebec (average)................. 32-7 5-4} 15-8} 3-7] 5-5 |] 9-7 | 10-6 | 12-7 | 13-3 | 14-8 
ID—-@Ouebec. ie vtec thes Pe 33-9 5-8 17-9 | w8-G ete | 9 ee AIG 13-0 We 12-9: | 14.9 
183—Three Rivers................ 31:5 | 5-3-6 | 14-5} 3-9] 5-3] 9-7 | 10-6 | 18-1 | 12-7 | 15 
14 Sherbrooke). 3 site 4a. een Noo ee 5-3 | 14-9] 38-7} 5-8} 9-7 | 10-8 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-3 
PD =—SOLeL [2c ke. Pee eee 31-4 [4-7-5-3c] 14-7 | 3-4} 5-3 | 9-8 | 10-1 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 15-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe...... Pe 31-5 4 16-1 | O37 se 9-9 | 10-4 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 14-3 
Ste SONS cyiisbo sa ease 33-7 SSE} (17-1 1 e388 fh Pe6) | 9-71 11-3") 12-5.) 1b 7 jelb-8 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 32-3 |4-7-5-3 | 14-9 | 3-9] 5-1 9-7 | 9-1] 12-6 | 13 14-4 
10—-NMontheal s4::....j2ee aes aren 33-9 |5-3-6-7 | 17-1] 4 5-4] 9-5} 10-8 | 12-4 | 12-2 | 14-5 
7A Ve 15 161 0 Renae ae mY eas ese 33  |5-38-6-7 | 15-1] 3-7} 5-5 | 9-5 | 10-4 | 12-7 | 13-3 | 14-3 
Ontario (average)................. 35-4 6-3 | 17-2} 3-5] 5-6] 9-1] 11-1 | 13-4 | 12-2 | 13-0 
DI -OCLAWA,.. vastoeides sudetn aumien 34-6 Cadel 1166) lees 8 eeoson)| Oat lad U3 2 LO eaten 
22 BLOCK VINE. i405 hes neon 33-4 6-3 | 14-4) 38-7] 5-4] 8-9] 11-1] 13-4 | 18-4 | 18-5 
Do IMIDE RE ONA an. s...0 Baas cee 34 = |5-8-6-7 | 15-7} 38-7 | 5-2] 9-2} 10-7 | 18-1 | 12-4 | 13-7 
24—Bellewille;®.. 5.0.84. 205388 35-4 |5-3-6-7 | 16-6 | 3-5 |] 5-2] 8-9 | 10-7 | 13-2 | 12-9 | 12-8 
25—Peterborough................ 35:7 |5-38-6-7 | 16-9 | 3-4] 5-4] 8-7] 10-8 | 13 11-6) asin 
26 Oshawae...cadeee Wao e nh aeees 35 |5-3-6-7 | 17-8 | 3-2 6 8-9 | 10-1 | 13-1 | 12-6 | 13 
TEES O11 RE ei Sa A Deep 34 Geitl6-3 i oe4 | aol 8-9 | 10-9 | 18-7 | 11-9 | 13 
DS — WOLONLO. Nhs cite oe Ske: eh ee 39-6 6-7 | 18 3-6 5:3 8-8 | 10-7 } 13 I be s5e| BS) bshy, 
29--Niagara- Halls... 9.....)o.... 36-2 6 18 3-6 tos00| OF Teli) a2 -Soto 1tSh ed 2.57, 
30—St. Catharines............... 36-4 6-7 | 17-3 3°5 5:5 9 1087 ABT ND 1D 7 
Si Elam i)tonets.. «tase. ok on 30° Sal 6-6: 0 (117-3) 3-5 | 5:4} 8-8 | 11-1 | 12-9 | 12 12-5 
Sos -prantiord wen. bc. waes oa een 37-3 6-6:7 | 17-5 | 38-4] 5-4] 9-21 11-9 | 13-7 | 12-3 | 12-6 
BO eG ks epee oh, de en ae 36-7 6-7 | 18-1 | 8-4] 5:4) 8-7 | 11-5 | 13-9 | 12-8 | 12-9 
B4—- Guelph. seek otk! aces 37 6 18-1 | 3-3 5-7 | 9 11 136i], Lote ey 
BO TMICCHONCT? chat... ete 38-3 CAIN? 5 bade 4) Ie toad Sr Olt AIO) 14. Pt Oe) ise 
BO Woodstock kc se. sce ee 32:5 6 16-6 | 38:0 | 5-4] 8-9 | 11-9 | 13-7 | 11-9 | 12-5 
SU aa EL ALOR nleninele oo Sebel: eee 36-7 Oral (ed laaoe Qu toes! Ossie d-5 ise dy 19 12-5 
SS ON dOn: <te ba Ma Mee 32-1 6:7 | 19 3-4] 5-6 | 8-9} 11-3 | 18-2 | 11-9] 12-5 
S90 = Stwt LMOMAS.u aba f.. te nee 36-1 |5:3-6-7 | 19-9 | 3-7 | 5-8] 9-3 | 11-4 | 13-4 | 12-2 | 19-4 
40S Chatham x, cbr okt: 1 el Boce 9-38 | 18-4 }) 3-5] Bl 9) ed Sed A 76 Monel 
Aa WARCUSOE. Paes och Ate sds ee 35:8 |5°3-6-7 | 17-3 | 3-5] 5 8-9 | 10-9 | 12-6 | 11-6 | 11-9 
AD OAS Ahk Laas bios eee aoe 37-8 6 18-3 | 3-3} 5:9 | 9-3 | 10-5 | 13-8 | 12-9 | 13-7 
43—Owen Sound......./0......<.. 35-7 6c 16-5 |. 3-2) |) 5-16: | 9-5 | 9-9) | 13-3) | 12:7) | 13-5 
44-_North Bay........ 20.0660. 36-7 | 6-6-7 | 16-5] 3-9] 6-8 9-7 |. 12-5 | 14:5 | 12-7 | 13-8 
AG SUG DULY sah voc bine thes AG 33-2 Gf |. 16-3 |. 38 6-2} 9-1] 10-1 | 138-3 | 12-2 | 13-6 
AG=-@obvalbts Winch pode wo eat ae 34 6:7 | 16 SO Ose le Oe al ght 15 122Gall tous © 
Bim MMSiio. echo ake le Ne eke 33-2 Coda wl 8: Ibo lee Stze | Pmom On eo 7a ald 14 12-7 | 13-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 33-6 6-7 | 16 3-6 | 5:8 | 9-4] 11-6 | 14-3 | 12 13-7 
49—Bort ALthur,. 6k... sate ace 34-4 GO Ginn... st 3°6 | 5:6} 9-41} 10-6 | 12-8 | 11-5 | 11-6 
50—Fort William................ 34-5 6-6-7 | 15-5 | 3-6 | 5-3 | 9 10-9 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 11-9 
Manitoba (average)............... 30-4 7-0 | 17-9] 3-5 | 5-8 | 9-1] 11-3 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 13-1 
Ol Winnipeg. <0 oh. 2 ame 33-3 6-4-8 | 16-8] 3-4] 5-7] 8-9] 11-3 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-8 
52-— Brandon dee ack secs ee 33-5 |6-4-7-1 | 19 3-16) |) P99) 9-2) 11-3) Wh 15s2h elseo) |L 1383 
Saskatchewam (average).......... 33°6 6-9 | 22-0] 3-5] 5-8] 8-9 | 11-2 | 15-0 | 13-2 | 13-2 
Od ening —. Oh... eke Lee 33-7 |6:4-7-2 | 20-4 | 3-4 6:3 | 8-8 | 11-1 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 12-9 
o4— Prince: Albert...3. 0.24. ..ie8 seals 6:4 | 22-3 | 3-5] 5-6] 8-9] 10-9 | 15-3 | 13-5 | 13-8 
po—Sasica toons... 1 )o: 2k ee eee 33-5 7-2) 22-8 | 3-6 | 5-4 | 8-9 112-3 | 15 13-6 | 13-4 
56-—Moose Jaws... .cc8 os dex cok 34-3 7-2 | 22-3 | 3-41. 5-9 | 9-11] 10-6 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 12-6 
Alberta (average)................. 35-0 7-8 | 22-5 | 3-5] 5-8 | 8-9 | 12-1 | 14-6 | 12-7 | 13-2 
d(—Medieine Hat .), 9. ee 86e4 8 23-6 | 3°5 | 5-6} 8-9 | 12-7 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 138-1 
58—Drumbheller...../......./.0. 34-9 |7-1-8 22-5 | 3:6 | 6:3 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-8 | 13-1} 14-1 
D9-—Hidmontomy. 0.1... 2. . 74. Seal Bohan 21-4.) 3-5 1) 5-8) 8-7: 1911-5 | 24-3/| 1225 | 12-7 
60 Calgary fy. PME 34-7 8 22 3-4 | 5-3 | 8-9} 12-1] 14-4 | 12-3 | 13-3 
61—Lethbridge.................. 35-4 8 PRED) I skoUeye Re ty 8-8) | 11:7) 1146) )e1 28%) | 8256 
British Columbia (average)....... 35-5 9-0 | 23-6 | 3-8} 61] 9-2] 11-4 | 14-3 | 13-0 | 13-4 
G2 SOMITE nls co. ive Sa carton 34-9 Se Cal 20 )/e eoer a Renae 9 12 14-3 | 13 13-3 
Goa NOlson) oes. Be. | Aaa 34 9 24 OCG ee ear PEP a cet 1 eee 13-9 | 13-9 
64 Era. eR OE 34-8 9 22-90 Bee |) 66 9-3 | 11-9 | 14-1 | 13 14.2 
65—New Westminster........... 33:7 | 9-9-6 | 23-1 | 3-8 6 8-9 | 10-7 | 13-9 | 12-7 | 12-7 
66—Vancomuyer!.:..) >. 0kk . 3..ae 34-5 | 9-9-6 | 22-7 | 3-6] 5-9] 9 10:5) | 08325) 412-30} 236 
Gil VACCOI Sn hrs ott one Heiss Neen 35-2 9 23:3 | 3-9 6:7 | 9-2] 11-6 | 14-1 | 12-2 | 12-9 
CS INANAIIMNO 2. F358 so ee Pane 40-1 9 24-1] 3-8 6 96. | 11-401 514-52 0236 | 13-2 
69-——Prince, Rupert. a ek. . does: 37-1 9-10 | 25 Ae S| ee ee 10 10-4 | 15-8 | 138-9 | 14-2 











a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many Cities. 
d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags, 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 
t Ontario and east, 32 oz. j 


ar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 





Beans, baked, 


per 16 oz. tin 
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dry, white, 


Beans, common, 
per lb. 
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Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 
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Avuaust, 1942 985 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1942 
Potatoes (d) Apples 2 ae 
g ga =| E Eg E Pa 3) Ba 
eh Bi eae ye Polbosa) ee | -es leeget se E 
ae ae) re ees eI ga Og Og a"? aie ee 15 
o a An o oi ets eh H Be, An 8 os cons =e 
2 2 Sa | 8. a8 nie ais BO. | bug Ble of Be el |B PA a Bo 
om ie ~ o0 Br ru ge ae £2 ae D> igs os on @ és Pio 
Ke s Ae ee ae) amy o , ag QD a5 o6 ie a= ae ae 
ba A RO SO BN 20 B® S| aS g.8 2 So a oO EO 
a) Co) qo aioe! i 2 Ba Bm Bn ae) oO #2 mm o & SiS om 
Ay Ay cy eal 4 jaws ©) fea 3S) 4 S Ay = oO 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
2-038 COLST hoc c cs 15-5 12-6 17-2 15-1 15-2 35°11 36-4 t 16-1 if 59-9 
2-144 LW 60 Lal Re ee 14-8 13-8 16-8 TACO eee: 41-3 43-2 37-2 16-4 34-6 66-6 
2-350 DOP DeRose a 17 12-8 Ds a ec ene ae ae 42-1 49-8 36:3 16-2 34-9 66-1) 1 
2-200 77 at Dee ne 15 15-5 16-6 1S as Ca 41-4 41-3 37-7 16-3 34-3 62-9 | 2 
2-285 AOU Rate ae etal AER he 13-9 17-8 a: Ou al | ie ee 39-9 42-5 37-3 15-8 34-3 (es led bits: 
2-271 OO FOlleemen gee. 12-5 13-3 Hie) Oa Re ea a cl 8 42-5 39-2 36:4 16:8 34-6 68:3 | 4 
1-717 Aetna Rahs toe Al eRe oe 16-4 1 a aera ce 41-8 46:3 37°8 15.5 34-5 64-1} 5 
2:042 USN a Pe Sas erteaehl cle cate 13-6 16-8 aT Oh Meee 40 40 37-4 17-8 35 67-2 | 6 
1-574 3too.o/ || er 15-0 13-9 17-7 T5eS! |: eee 43-3 55°2 37-3 17-3 34-2 63-6 | 7 
2-075 CUTE) oo een 15-5 13-0 16-3 14-5 18-0 40-4 40-9 37-2 15-9 35-1 63-9 
2-191 Ae Oiml| | We sree: 13 13-3 16-9 15 18 40 40-9 38-1 16-7 36-5 64 8 
2-319 AS TORE a le: 18 12-5 15-4 1377 18-1 41-1 40-2 37-8 15-4 33:9 61-1 | 9 
2-079 AG te peaked Pesci) eee 3 12-7 16-2 14-8 17-9 40-5 43-6 36:7 15-8 34-5 63 10 
1-710 SH AOS IA Se RO) 0 ee ge 13-4 Gif de Mee Ollbes. Nee oe 39-8 38°8 36-2 15-8 35:6 67-3 |11 
2-361 De nGml ees. te 17-5 13-1 17-7 14-8 15-0 34-9 35-4 35-7 15-9 33-7 59-7 
2-014 A AMS cobs eat), bs 13-7 18-4 15-3 14-9 36 36-9 35-2 16-5 33-9 61-7 |12 
2-690 SOM INET cere ch eile ene as 12-9 16:9 14-7 14-9 34-2 35-5 36°3 16-7 32-7 61-3 {13 
2-393 DS TOMA wae 2 18 13-5 18-1 14-8 14-6 34-7 35-8 35-9 16-2 33-8 59-3 |14 
2-602 Gos Oe) Gait al meshes ot 2 12-7 16:2 13-9 16 37-8 38-4 36-7 15-2 35°7 59-3 115 
2-641 Gor ll Mee cc yt eee 13-4 19-3 14-7 15-4 37-2 36°5 35-9 15-1 32-7 59-1 |16 
2:°386 DSi oo eee ay 13-3 18-3 14:8 15 36-4 35-7 35-4 16-1 32°6 67 LT 
1-471 AEM Mrs yc 5 oh Rah: 13 18 TASS ote aan. 34-1 38-4 34:5 16:3 36:2 59-6 |18 
2-460 Gy ieoe boll os) ae 17 12-7 17-8 14-1 15-2 33-4 30-2 34-2 15-2 32:6 57-4 119 
2-596 GCOGR MAC eee. east 13 16-3 16:5 14-2 30-3 30-9 37-2 15-8 33 57-5 |20 
2°1%8 yee ls ee 15-5 12-6 17-0 15-4 14-4 34-8 35-1 35-9 15-6 31:8 58-1 
2-375 CAGES ANE) SAAR oh Ae a 12-1 16-3 16-2 14-6 Silos 31-9 36°6 15-8 32-6 59-1 |21 
AA nett oe VDI ERS) lag: 5 ahaa le esse Be 12-2 17-5 (ESO Ale BOO 35-2 37:1 37-3 15-3 31-6 61-2 |22 
SPs eee TA SOUIE EES 52 15 12-9 16-7 14-9 15 34-5 34-4 36-1 15-6 30-9 58-3 |23 
sdetoed ) ans Ge Oma. G -h..5 eee oe 12-4 15-4 TAS 5): AY Rated 34-7 35°4 34-9 15-2 Bal 57-7 |24 
Ee Oat he (ea) IE Ae et a ee 12-4 18 TASS ha eee 32°8 36°3 36:3 16-1 30°8 57°2 125 
RA ES: (2 (OIL Ie wee e- 13 17-2 15 By eteead 3 35-2 36-2 35-7 15-3 30-1 58-5 |26 
sysue fe OawOw lee ooh eee a) 11-9 16-7 14-9 14-7 34-3 33-5 35-7 15-3 321 57-4 |27 
oat ORT Gea. gaa aay 11-2 16-6 14-6 14-3 34-2 32-2 33-8 14-7 29-5 55-4 128 
ERS 8 HESS OAN © imo hek (ie ok OOO, 11-8 17-6 15-5 13-9 36-1 35-6 35-8 Ton 32-3 54-3 |29, 
ai ee OSS) IS Set |: Ve 13-1 16-1 15-1 14-7 33°4 33:8 35-6 14-8 31-5 56-9 130 
RT eke le OU es oo on Ik eet 12-9 16-9 14:3 13-8 36°4 34:5 34-3 14-7 30-5 55-8 |31 
1-883 C732. |e 8 Speers) | haan 13-3 18 14-9 13-7 RW Ae?) 34-1 34-1 15-1 30-8 OPO Ne2 
SA Ae ts Mls OMe Meh: oh. [fe ee «a 13-9 17-5 14-9 al4-7 35-7 Oa 33-9 14-8 30-1 56:2 133 
1-757 Glee (ale Oke. I Re 13-3 16-4 14-8 13-9 33:3 32-8 35:4 15 30-2 56°8 |34 
1-686 OO SUE ea Dally Bewe: e. 13-6 16:4 15-3 13-9 34 345) 33-9 15-1 31-5 57-8 |35 
2-300 (6:2! Re a |An C 12:6 16 15 13-9 35:7 34 Byfov 15-3 29-9 57-4 136 
cities & Ge OURS sl ee 3 12 16-7 14-7 13-6 34°3 34-8 35-9 16-1 31-9 58 37 
2-500 ee: Ses ng | ce ee 12:3 16-5 14-7 15-3 36-3 33-5 35-1 15-5 31-1 57-6 |38 
2-700 IOS a ak 8 a Sera 13-4 lyfe 15-3 14-6 39 37°6 35-2 15-9 Ole 58-3 |39 
2-700 oth | eo Seer ee ee oe oe 12-6 Lea 14-8 13-6 35-1 31-1 33:5 15-3 30-9 56-9 |40 
Br eh ae ae, (S100, ak Siren alee oe oan 11-9 16-3 15-5 12-6 29-7 29-3 34-3 15-4 30-7 57-4 |41 
Bienes E GO Siete he | A ok 12-5 17 15-5 14-1 37-8 32°6 387-3 15-9 32-8 59 42 
Ree La be 75 ie, Smead | Ss. en 12-5 17-2 15-3 15 33-7 36-8 35-1 15-9 31-9 58-5 |43 
Aber vae EUs) (G8 Reel Be Ae eek 13-3 17-5 ie 15-3 34-2 Sian 37-5 16-8 34:8 62-1 |44 
are Sh tae GS OCI TE ots |e Oe cok. 11-8 16-1 17-7 14-3 32-4 38-1 37-8 15-4 33-3 61 45 
Sede GOS URE: 2. ey. ye 14 sie Pie TG sot ie ea 40 38-7 37-7 19 35°3 60-7 |46 
2-650 OG GME Ske. 5.5/3. 15 12-3 17-9 17-7 15-8 34-2 35-9 37-5 16-6 34-3 62 47 
5 ED, GG OM eR fcr: 18 13-1 15-6 15-6 13-8 32:6 35°8 36-9 15-4 30-2 59-6 148 
1-693 DOC WRT s.5.02 12-5 12-1 18 17-8 14-8 36°5 39-5 39-6 14-9 34-6 55-3 149 
1-710 OOM IEEE crocohy Lae tes ade 11-9 18-8 15-8 15-3 34-9 38-2 37-7 15-2 33-5 58-8 150 
1-142 BH ee 15-0 13-1 17-2 15-7 15-1 34-5 35-4 71-0 16-3 56-7 58-0 
1-340 AEA CASO oe cess lh es he 12-6 18-6 15-2 15-1 33-6 33-9 70-4 15-5 55:3 56-8 |51 
+944 Hae ol eye te: AGG 15 13-6 15-7 16-1 Tost 35-4 36°8 lao 17 58 59-1 152 
1-327 AG Sinleescn eee 15-3 13-0 16-0 15-7 15-3 31-9 34-1 70-7 17-3 57-1 61-6 
1-223 Oratorio ar iteaene oe 13-6 17-2 15 15-5 32:2 31-3 70 16-7 58 61-9 153 
Se 34 ECO 16 12-6 16-9 16-7 D5 4a | 839.05 36-5 WOAH 18-7 58-7 63-8 |54 
1-632 DG a epee aes 14-6 13-5 15-5 15-4 14-6 31-7 33-1 69-9 16-9 55-9 61-8 155 
1-125 A TD) alice te hc wactae Ie eae os 12-2 14-5 15-5 15-5 alee 35-4 70-2 16-7 55:8 59 56 
1-630 COAT ne ween 15-3 12-7 18-3 15-0 16-7 31-0 34-4 68-0 17-5 55°3 60-4 
Ataoeeiete, 2 75 ae to eare he 2 vee 8 12-4 18-1 15-5 16-7 31-3 34-1 66:8 17 56 59-8 |57 
2-092 OUT Oa eis ecu le eae 12-8 18-7 15 18-4 Joee 37-2 68-9 18-3 58-1 64-1 158 
1-168 GRaG lee Speen 15 12-8 18 14-9 16-7 31-1 32-8 66-4 17-1 53-1 58-5 159 
SE ae 75 Jet Soe. 16 12 19-3 14-5 16-7 BB ows 37-1 67-9 16-6 Doe 59-3 |60 
Pe UB ESM Ele 15 13-5 17-5 15 15) 27-5 30-7 70-2 18:3 56 60-2 |61 
cert. COE Oe erice 15-0 12-1 18-0 14-4 16-2 32-6 35-7 67-0 16-7 54-0 58-6 
BEA oe, 60 NOES Pea ye, ee F 13-2 fey 15-6 18 32-3 35:5 68 18-3 60 64-5 162 
ERAS EA it Peale iets | beets. oh Nts he Oe Sebi ok. eae 15 Feet eet 37-5 39-2 68-7 18-4 57-6 64 63 
aaa Su: TAD FAY lel Paes de oo tee | 12-8 18-9 14-8 17 31-8 387-9 69-4 18-7 58-6 59 64 
A AM 75 eae ee ee ek 12-2 17-5 7 15 30-8 32-5 64-9 15 49-7 55-7 165 
ois Se Obeid eek eate ele Meme oF 10-9 17-1 13-4 14-6 30 30 63-3 15-3 49-1 52-1 |66 
aor Mh ee: 75 PEEL OA hee. | 11-7 18-6 1S, 15-1 31-9 B EW 64-2 15-2 Dla 53-7 |67 
he ere. AMG SEa hogs qtr se 15 12-7 17-8 14-2 16-6 31-5 35 68-6 15-9 51-9 56:2 168 
5 Aan GOLA EI i cearon ti)\8 oR oe 11-3 18-7 15 17-3 34-9 40 69 16-9 53-7 63°6 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Sugar 
=] = a} a > TB gs mt 
- fans 2 A, te! oS 
: BS) Baise so ee hl ad vee S 
LOCALITY i Si Pl gre | See le £ g oe ate & a 
2 q de ee ae cee eee eae De ae 
‘ . . e255 - = « 
ie) 2 Ome o bent SO -O | 8 Sog Ee, 
s— ra om osu aet™ ao} ae aoa = rien SiS ae 
Go| Se )es] a2) Sos] es) sk | 83) a5) 888 ae 
S213al8ea!] gs] 88a] 63 aa] aga] 8a Pa Ba 
©) val oO on 1@) > nD oD) oD) <q —Q 
cents | cents} cents | cents| cents | cents] cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4] 48-0] 84-8 18-9 | 16-5 4-3 | 12-9 5-6 16-569b 10-612 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4] 8-2 | 56-8 | 84-9 19-1 | 12-0} 4-7) 13-0] 5-9]............ 9-258 
te SVICNEVA Een beach s+ dedh cketes 8-6 | 8-4] 53-9 | 83-3 19-4 | 10 SOMES | OSS ular curecae ote Sees 7.37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow 2 aidb oss oesien 8-2 8-2 | 56-2 | 85-4 20-7 | 10 4-6 | 13-5 Gi) I veraen te 7:05- 7-308 
BAIN NETS Hie. it obbie bees sie cls ake. aPay. 8-3 | 8-11] 57-6 | 85 1659 Ree Ee 5 125) hiked cllse wemc ol ate 10-50 
ATA OLILA Ree we cn | bith is sie abraev atts 8-6 | 8-3 | 57-4 | 85-9 21-1} 16 A Qua E133 HRD qi ah siete oot eis 9-22-11-42 
B= VIN GSOE atid cites tee cre stn eee 8-2} 8-1] 59 85 U7e3:5| have & 4 12D OO ib ckvGa tee Sas aire ee 
GOUT Oe series Va Oh ame oO ky ara 8-4 7:9 | 56-4 | 84-5 SSO HNL yo is  Sed Daal AGS ORCI Sh ME Se 10-50-11-00 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 8: 8-2 | 60-7 | 84-4 18-4 | 15-0} 4:2] 13-1] 5-9 17-900 | 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-7 8-5 | 56-5 | 84-7 18-7 | 10-0 | 4:-2)12-6| 5-6 18-500 11-114 
SON CEOM ce set eRe h cleats ahs 9 8-7 | 59-7 | 85 19-8 | 10 A Dahl S25 | Maso Nak gceera sate 10-47-10-97g 
G—— Saint VOhma.. vile cues vce eats 8-4 | 8-2 | 50-3 | 85 17-7 | 10 AeA WA1QD | VOD 18-50 |12-25-13-00 
10—Hredericton . (6h aes clue. 8-4 | 8-3 | 57-4 | 83-9 TES 7AM NE ht ALN BLO ee Oi eallae mest tera 10-72-11-50 
Ul Bathurgtigs osc e ero ta tebe 8-8 | 8-6] 58-7 | 85 1965 1 eee S58) ae Be Sultana cee 10-00 
Quebec (average)....... 8-1| 7-8 | 46-8 | 87-4 20-1 | 15-5 | 4-2] 11-9] 5-6 16-369* 9-926* 
FIZ OUCH ECHuin ds sok aa OE cote Une 8-1 7-9 | 47-2 | 89-4 20-5 | 15 AT WZ S| bi 7 16-00 10-50 
F JO LT GCORTV CRS. cei oie ndh ines 8-5 | 8 47-8 | 89-1 BAS Ue 4-4] 12-3] 6 16-00 | 8:50- 8-75 
“14 Sherbrook Oo. c acess bos apr 8 8 43-4 | 86-5 19-5 | 15 4-5.) 11-7 | 5-7 17-0 11-00 
TLD SOLEL Ay atl te nee ere 7-9} 7-7 | 49-1 | 87-2 LSE Sea & 3-8} 11 5-3 |16-00-16-50 9-05 
+16 Ob. El yacinbhesas ress ch aes 8 7-8 | 44-5 | 86-3 PA A)ea Mel Ra 4-5 | 11-4 | 5-3 15°75 10-50 
Pi o.b. J OMNES ath saben ces popes 7-9 | 7-7] 41-4 | 88-1 1923 A ae 4-6} 12-6 |] 5-7 15-50 10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-6 | 52-1 | 85-1 20-9 | 15 4-3 | 12-3 | 5-8 18-508! |aeoneeeee ee 
=19——Montnedlicnias ait ce se eioc seek Gee 7-9 | 7-7 | 46-7 | 88-3 18-6 | 17 3-9 | 11-3} 5-3 15-75 | 8-00- 8-50 
eet Lot eu ig i tatt ti Pe c brsves ERE ogee 8-3] 8 49 86-3 228) eee 4-1} 11-6 | 5-5 |16-40-16-75 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8:5 | 8-4] 47-1] 85-8 18-8 | 14-1 | 4-3 | 12-5] 5-5 16-406 12-043 
DA (UGA Wa ree ind Nace) fo ole tein eee 8:3 | 8-1] 46-9 | 84-2 LAO EN Rs tek 4-21 11-9] 5-8 16-75 11-00 
Ze TOCK VEG oy: 5 tian b+ (al iotOrs 8-21 8 44 84-4 207 Jl Smart 4-3} 11-3 | 5-4 16-00 9-00 
2 WAM OSUOM weet. oni ener k ness 8-1} 7-9 | 48 84-1 ay ABN Aaa 8 4-6 | 12-6] 5-6 16-00 9-50 
QA DOME VIG: wun se ce fee Raiden 8:6 | 8-3 | 48-3 | 84-7 17-6 | 12 4-5} 12-3 | 5-8 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
goa PE COOLDOFGURH. Yc oc on <b deiaynss 8-5 | 8-4] 48-8 | 83-2 18-4 | 12 4-7 | 12-3 | 5:5 16:75 |11-50-14-75d 
2G OSE Wik cies ak cide ee, ty at casi 8-7 | 8-4 | 52-9 | 86-1 19-1 412-5} 4-3 | 12-5 | 5-9 16:00 | 9-50-14-00d 
2 == OTAL IG) pat iatehet acinar eee 8-3 | 8-2 | 47-7 | 86 1055 | een SOF 1-651) Poco 16:50 Rs. Peet ceases se 
BS EOPODLO cay Nsticwss beak bana 8:2] 8 50 85-2 18-2 | 12 4-1; AL-8") 622 14-75 1225 
29—-Niagara: Balls to an. 5.cs np eae: 8-7 | 8-7] 45-5 | 87-6 10 e4 cee 4-1] 12-8 | 5-5 |14-50-14-75g| 9-00-10-00g 
S0-Set. Wat hariies |e. ask. ch wes 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-2 | 87-3 1954} aa wee 4-3 | 12-3 | 5:7 15-75g | 9.50-13-75d 
3y EST Sih oak (bios miele he ie tan ae Uli ely Sela 8: 1.) .4d° 2) (Ns re2 18-7 | 10 A ALL ce Ore 15-50 |10-50-13-00d 
Bo  DrAMiOrG soos fa lathe Lae eee 8-3 | 8-3 | 50-5 | 87-9 18-5 | 13 4-31 11-9] 5-4 16-00g |10-50-13-25d 
SHG EN treat oie 9 eRe pe lawint aed) yb rs 8:7 | 8-5 | 48-7 | 86-9 20-1 | 12 4-1 | 12-3 | 5-5 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
CIDE ye Se Mery ticle ge va 8-3 | 8-4] 46-1 | 85-4 1894) so 4a) 4-2 | 12-7] 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
BO TICCHENCT al caeeieees Wee ue 8-3 | 8-4] 43 87 NRCC ARL IR AR es. 3-8 | 12-2 | 5-3 |16-00-16-50 |11-00-13-50d 
BOW OOU STOCK. fun tuner wrke Ric Gagne 8-6 | 8-4] 48-5 | 85-7 RSD ul eae AS oalal loo 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
Sk OU ULONG ae menue ties ete 8-7} 8-6] 48-1 | 85-6 LS COM eee es 4 13-1} 5-8 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
Stored feraVe Kos de wehaROONG 2 habia ails diay 8-4] 8-3 | 47-5 | 88-5 aS N Ue a 4 119] bed 16-50g |12-50-14-50d 
DU OU OMIA etna et) ee a 8-6 | 8-6 | 48-3 | 87-4 IRS AMIB Rete, 423 We a 6 16-00g |10-00-13-50d 
OO Dae Ma oi cosh aes Vi gie> aik adhoc 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-2 | 84-6 L245] 0 Mears 3°95) 12-3 1) po. 16-00g |10-00-12-50g 
QT WING SOT I acc hire, ret ace era 8-2 | 8-1] 42-1 | 83-5 18-9 | 15 4 11-7} 5-4 16:00g }10-50-13-00d 
AZ ATTA pracais spss oiacie Mtoe 8-8 | 8-7] 46-3 | 89 AS 240) woe 4-71 12-9] 5-9 16-50g |10-75-13-50d 
43-—-O wen SOUNCHcnct eases 8:4 | 8-2} 53-3 | 87-7 IR ea BS A int 4:71 12-6] 5-5 16-50 |10-00-12-00 
44—NOriiy Daven shoo ats dies 9 8-9 | 55 87-5 1Ois7 |e aes 4:7 | 14-1 | 5-5 17-25 |13-00-15-00d 
45 OUCIOUE: Si ncardee as aii eee 8-7] 8-4 | 44 83-7 19-7 | 15 3-9 | 13-8 | 5-9 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
BO COM ei fan's 3 ose valet eo Poe 8:9 | 8-9 | 45-6 | 85 Giclee 5 13=30] Oe 19-00 13-50 
fee MENTS rete, a tetera) Se a 8-8 | 8-7 | 43-1] 86-3 20-8 | 18 4-8 | 138-7 | 5-5 19-50 }12-50-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8:6] 8:5 | 44-3 | 84:4 PASC IA Be abe Ae2uals 5-3 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
A9—-POrovArt bin teas = os orca eee 8-2 | 8-1] 43-9 | 83-1 18-7 | 20 4-5 | 13 5:3 16:50 |11-75-14-75d 
OO Port (Wiana ler aa,«'- 2 oh aie 8:4 | 8-41 43-8 | 84-4 20-1 | 18 4-6 | 12-2 | 5-2 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1 | $-0 | 45-0 | 82-6 18-9 | 14-5 | 4-0] 13-3] 5-6 20-000 9-250 
DUR WANT DCL certs tease heen 9-1] 8-9] 42-2 | 82-2 18-5 | 14 +o [125 | 5:7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
2 DLandon! sacl. chelsea enna 9-1 9 47-8 | 82-9 19-2 | 15 3° 4s) ODd |e gako mio: fe 5-50-11-00h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4] 9-5 | 45-4 | 81-5 19-4 | 18-5 | 4:0) 14-2 | 5-4]............ 8-675 
Ps PORTO, nny ec ris aha naar es eee 9-3 | 9-6} 46-3 | 82 19-1} 15 Bogie ice ol fl Maton lsee asec a ¢ 5-50-13 -00h 
04 PrinceAlbertesca te ae ae 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-4 | 81-7 2033 Sit eae ACO a oa) POE: ol theme Rene eae 9-00-10-00h 
bo —_Naskavoonin: cou Cae eeas 9-4 9-5 | 47-5 | 82-4 1925-1 220-63] 5 SeOu iS So aor lala ene ieee 7:25- 9-60h 
D06-—MOOSe Sa Wasco dei saute ides ee 9-3 | 9-3 | 45-5 | 79-8 18-5 | 20 ACA WA AS ul tO ole. cenit ie 5-40- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)................20: 9-2 | 9-2] 44-8 | 81-8 17:56).| D9 Sa A Oe ae Beds. cine ne cits 5-313 
5/—Medicine Hat...) .i...0.5. 05. 9-3 | 9-2 | 41-6 | 81-1 Loa7 | 2 ae 3-45 \o14 <1) |) 5-2 g g 
58—Drumheller gata. ae 9-1} 9 44-5 | 83-1 17-5 | 23 4-5 | 15 ol vial [epeiaeroeas Soc 4-50-5-50 h 
9 GIMONLOM Ay lie Lah os ae ee 9-1} 9 46-5 | 80-8 17-9 | 15 A> 13:6 | © bee g 3-25- 5-00h 
A ey NLS on gh RR Mp RL. 9 9-1 | 45-4 | 82-7 17-5 | 20 4-3 | 13-6 | 5-3 g 6-75- 7-75h 
G1—Leth bridge ci. seuost den te 9-5 | 9-7 | 46-2 | 81-2 103s | avec 3:9} 14-8] 5-3 g 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6} 8-5 | 44-6 | 82-3 19-0 | 23-4) 4-8 | 13-7] 5-6]............ 10-739 
Ho HOMO cic leh ae cake en 9 9-3 | 47-7 | 82-7 iW Gia Bae AOL ABU sor NICO alta amrtera sete ollie stein. wtorte 
OS gag lI) IS ARAN LW SP a 8-9 | 8-9 | 47-3 | 84-6 18-3 | 25 1 SP mel (en ia Ratos hl Ab dean ge Acie 9-75-11-50 
Ga rai len a eek in Ga ielhe ane 8-7 | 8-8 | 43-2 | 82-4 19-4 | 25 DSi 4 Pore Oru leet te bake 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster............. 7:9 | 7-8 | 39-9 | 80-4 18-1 | 23 FESO bel Acct ie MRO fil eae SPAR ISI 10-50-12-00 
Bi VieDCOUVCR Soi shel td oy ee 79) 8 41-9 | 79-2 19 18 4-5 | 12 A Seon dots oh 10-50-12-00 
Dame VACUOPIA coy sich uaak ced ima ay 8-9 | 8-3] 45-8 | 82-3 20-2 | 25 4 by Ale MO ol De ieee ie es ie 10-00-12-25 
pe Nengiino os ot shee ten saa: 8-6 | 8-1 | 46-3 | 83-7 19-4 | 28 5 UE yp ie) he Ae er 9-80 
69—Prince Rupert................. 8-6 | 8-5] 45 83 19-9 | 20 5 15 Oe paver can eere 10-75-13 -00f 
_ .(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. (c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. (d) Including semi-bitu- 
pied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from 
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Coke, per ton 
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Six-roomed 
Six-roomed | houses with 
houses with} incomplete 
modern con-| modern 
veniences, con- 
per month | veniences, 
per month 


ST | Ss aT Tec emacs cea ee eR ee TEE AEN Re ie ee es 








Wood 
cS) 
a S < o Ee 
Come a =~ “HO 
fe | 28) | ff | gs 
0 ry ©, a Qe ga 
28 Bes Ee See | eee 
So ae” Sm om & m_ OQ 
en) q N R = 
$ $ $ $ $ 
11-202 13-515 8-208 9-613 8-258 
6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 
6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 
5-00 3-00 4-00 4-00 6-00c 
8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 
9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-500c 
8-500 10-750 6-000 7-000 9-000 
8-00g} 9-00-10-00¢ 6-00g 7-00g¢ g 
9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00c 
12-610* 13 -764* 8-750* 9-943* 9-720* 
13-33¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25¢ 
8-00 12-00c 6-00 10-00¢ 8-00 
11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 
14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 11-35 
Bed a is TDS ODOC ei ietas seerdbics SOTO Race wat wlll ie 
17-33¢ 18-67e 10-00 11-00 |11-00-13-00c 
11-00-13-00 |12-00-14-00 | 6-00- 7-00 | 7-00- 7-50 |............ 
12-364 14-770 9-575 11-285 10-050 
13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 | 7-00— 8-00 
12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 13 -00c 
13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 
11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 
16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 
14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 
gz g £ 4 £ 
g 16-00g g g g 
16-50-18-50 |17-00-19-00 13-00 TS SOM aU eur nitp ays | 
2 13 -00-15-00 g 9-00-10-00 g 
thao hte ch ateddest LF COORLS 00 Wetea ae ee 13:4 00214: OOH see Gea eeat A 
g 18- g 16-00¢ g 
gz 16-00-18 -00¢ g 11-00-14-00g} 8-00-12-00g 
& gz g gz g 
g 18-00¢ g 14-00c] 7-00-10-00c 
g£ £ g g£ g 
DL. SAS L5e75=16250el eae 10-50c¢ 10-50c 
Pi MERE DEST UTC) tn Aetnet heel ACS LO Wir eiys Wenn aes 
11-00 12-00 8-75 OTB Serena 
9-00 NAB U Na SSE 5 ate OER? ee 11-00 
10-50 11-75 8-00 OD O'Mara ener 
9-00 10-00 8-00 O00. Cer aerernet 
be hese e apeah AM ieee t Pale 275 9-125 8-313 
eget ay aksasl sell on Meee 7-00-10-50 | 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 
NTT o| ed Ag Soe, 7-80 8-50 7-50 
San MNES ae [Shit te Miia 7-250 9-250 10-000 
A Steir arith tet Si a, Ae 8-0U- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 
Fare We se.dunis Atel cata eee eas 5:00— 5-50 | 6-50- 7-00 |............ 
Becca prt het hss vcs fee ste ea, 6-50-— 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 }............ 
or dins Sieh aur icy Pyne KEIR ACAI cc AS ete, Ciera al (Rta Bly od 1d O0=22* O0Cl ies uk mane) 
Ds SEE Ie EAS oh ARN PRY 5-000 6-000 4-250 
£ £ £ gz £ 
RSet cmap cease stares sete Iie oe et |e a a ML Meg, OAT EEE i 4-50 
g g 5-00g 6-00¢ g 
£ g zg g z 
g g g g 4-00g 
BRN cee ela | hee ey Aaa 9-031 8-536 5-063 
ERR IS SION Se ih tt a 8-00— 9-00 } 9-50-10-25 |............ 
Pike Rats ARTS al eee be eS le 8-50- 9-75 | 9-50-11-25 |............ 
pbb eae: shoyots’ uistties boars teicher EW atl bases A 6-50 4-00 
See Wee illite, Scare eli ee a eal 6-50 4-00 
Lie RARE ae, [Rens he ee ey, 7-50 9-00 7-50 
Ree ee hea chal Rae ace, | weet eeks SEER Aer aR De pau 5-50 4-75 
Neate Rhee Oe Age ay (aaa 11-00 SAECAY Os | ee oe paar Dea 


i ae i ed 


minous. 
mines. 
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(f) Higher price is for coal in sacks. 
Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $2 








2 per cent are not ineluded in the prices of fuel. 
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(g) Natural gas used extensively. 
4-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 
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18-835 
15-417 
14-00-18 -00 





21-417 
18 -00-23-00 
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17-00-23 -00 
-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 
18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 


-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 
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20-00-30-00 00-20-00 


(r) Few six-roomed houses occu- 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Com- 


Commodities ‘hodiiies 













1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 July | Jufy | July | July | July | July | July | July | June July 


1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


*All COMMOCITICS... 5.5 4.4 g-.- yds 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3|100-1| 97-2| 85-3] 70-5] 87-6] 72-6} 82-6] 91-1] 95-8) 96-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable products......... 135 | 58-1/127-9|167-0] 86-2/100-8| 96-9] 78-5] 69-7] 95-5) 59-8] 71-3} 78-5} 84-4) 86-0 
II. Animals and Their Pro- 
UCTS HATA eat eh oe 76 | 70-9|127-1/145-1] 96-0] 99-1/108-5| 93-5} 59-4] 78-9] 71-2] 77-2] 93-4)102-3 101-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile ; 
Productacniniiss ssn ise g5 | 58-21157-1/176-5}101-7|100-1| 91-5] 80-8] 70-6] 74-6] 66-4] 84-0] 92-5} 92-0) 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
OTM ance ec ce OA  | ahe 49 | 63-9] 89-1|154-4|106-3]100-6| 93-9] 87-6] 62-6] 78-0] 77-0} 89-9] 96-5)101-8|101-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9|156-9/168-4|104-6] 99-5] 93-8] 90-8} 85-5]/103-9] 97-1]103-2|111-6)115-3)115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and , 
hein? rodnets ees eun. 18 | 98-4/141-9/135-5| 97-3|100-0] 98-5] 75-8] 69-9] 85-9] 68-6] 76-9] 78-2) 78-4 78-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and : 
Products nara. 83 | 56-8| 82-3/112-2/407-0| 99-1] 93-4] 90-4] 82-9] 87-0] 84-4} 90-3] 96-3) 99-9/100-0 
VIII. aeeiees and Allied Pro- 77 | 63-4/118-7|141-5|105-4/100-4] 95-8] 92-8] 81-1] 81-7] 77-8] 89-4)100-0)102-2 102-2 
FU CeR RUN ee ey oat ANB ER in aE 
Classified according to purpose— 
I, Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0|102-7|/136-1| 96-9] 99-3] 94-7] 87-7| 72-2] 81-2] 73-4) 83-7| 92-0} 96-0 96-6 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ba@CO Fees UE: 126 | 61-8|119-0/150-8| 90-2| 98-9] 99-7] 90-5] 67-7| 84-4] 71-4] 79-3] 91-6} 98-7/100-2 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2| 91-9/126-3/101-4] 99-5] 91-3] 85-9] 75-2] 79-1] 74-8] 86-7| 92-3} 94-2) ¥4-2 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 | 67-7|133-3/164-3| 98-8|101-3|100-6| 81-5] 69-2] 90-3] 66-6] 77-7| 84-5] 88-7} 88-0 
Producers’ Equipment..... 94 | 55-1] 81-9/108-6/104-1] 96-8] 94-9] 91-2] 84-8] 94-3] 94-9)102-3)106-7)110-4 110-4 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0] 98-2|101-8]101-3| 80-4] 67-5] 89-8| 63-4] 75-0] 82-6) 86-3 85:5 
Building and Construction 
Materials: cna. ne 111 | 67-0|100-7/144-0/108-7|100-0] 98-9} 89-5] 80-8} 95-7] 88-5] 95-3)109-0|114-2)113-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 967 | 69-5|148-1|177-3] 95-8|102-2/101-8] 78-4] 65-2) 88-8] 59-2} 71-6) 77-4) 81-6 80-7 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
AUS lil all ian ee bs Bw dke 186 | 59-2/134-7/176-4| 91-21100-2| 94-8] 76-4] 68-7| 89-0) 58-0] 69-3) 77-5} 81-3 82-2 
1 EUR YEN sytney Rem tas Paras 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0] 95-9] 98-3)104-4] 89-6| 61-0) 78-7] 71-5| 79-1) 92-5) 97-9) 97-2 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 | 64-1|132-6/160-6] 88-0|100-8]107-6| 79-8] 60-1] 92-5] 62-6] 64-4] 71-7) 81-5 81-1 
Die Maines). Soe aes tec ee) esc 16 65-9|111-7|114-1| 91-7/100-5}103-3| 93-3] 61-7] 71-3] 66-4] 77-2) 92-1 113-2}111-4 
PDE Ores 6 ti aie sie ee see kasi 57 | 60-1] 89-7|151-3|106-8/100-5| 93-8] 87-3] 62-8] 77-7| 76-7| 89-7| 96-1/101-3)101-0 
RVaiMinerale) fei cueeaecte 903 | 67-9/115-2/134-6|106-4| 99-8] 93-3] 87-4] 80-5| 89-7| 84-0] 91-2) 96-2) 98-6 98-7 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8|154-1| 94-7| 99-8|101-6] 80-0] 62-9] 88-3] 63-1} 74-9) 82-4] 90-5 90-4 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 392 | 64-8/127-7|156-5|100-4| 99-7| 93-1] 85-8] 72-4] 82-3] 72-8] 80-7] 90-2) 91-6) 91-9 
PATNI SIMS Yn At ECR EY CL x CAR oA <=.) a LCA en ee URE Ree ee eee 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1983 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31:3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing, (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health 
(4-3 per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 
per cent), $23.90; transportation (5-6 per 
cent), $79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; 
life insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; Decem- 
ber, 104°3; January, 1940, 104:2; February, 
104:3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 


105-3; June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 
103-8; September, 107-9; October, 108°4; 
November, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; March, TLO* 2% 
April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 
114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; 
October, 120-1; November, 121-4; Decem- 
ber, 120°6; January, 1942, 119-9; February, 
120-3; March, 120-6; April, 120-6; May, 
120:9; June, 121-8; July, 123-9. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost-of-living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index number of wholesale prices cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon average prices during 1926 
as 100 was 96:1 for July as compared with 
95-8 for June; 93-8 for October, 1941; 91-1 
for July, 1941; 82-6 for July, 1940; and 72-3 
for August, 1939. Most of the increase during 
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the month was recorded in the vegetable 
products group the index of which advanced 
about two per cent while animal products 
group declined slightly more than one per 
cent. Other group changes in the chief com- 
ponent materials classification were of minor 
character. The increase in the general index 


between August, 1939, and, July, 1942, was. 


32-9 per cent. Canadian farm products ad- 
vanced 38-8 per cent in this same period, con- 
sumers’ goods 32:9 per cent and producers’ 
goods 31:9 per cent. The increase in the 
general index between July, 1914, and June, 
1917, was 84-3 per cent. 

Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each ‘city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, 1s ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the Labour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
Labour Gazette. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazrettr, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour GazerTe, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazurre, October 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
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modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 748. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the acommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of beef and lamb again averaged 
considerably higher and smaller increases were 
recorded for other meats also. Under an 
order of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in May provision was made for seasonal 
adjustments in the wholesale and retail ceiling 
prices of beef replacing the maximum prices 
established during the basic period in the 
autumn of 1941 when grass-fed cattle were 
being marketed. Provision was made under 
the order for reducing the maximum prices 
commencing in July. Sirloin steak advanced 
in the average from 36:8 cents per pound at 
the beginning of June to 39:6 at July 1. The 
price in May was 34-7 cents per pound and in 
July, 1939, 28-3 cents. The average price of 
lamb was 39-3 cents per pound at July 1, 34°5 
cents .at June’ 1,.‘and 33°2, cents. at the 
beginning of May. Fresh loin of pork advanced 
from an average of 33:6 cents per pound in 
June to 34 cents in July. Bacon was again 
fractionally higher. 

The price of fresh eggs averaged 37-4 cents 
per dozen at the beginning of July as com- 
pared with 35-4 cents at the beginning of 
June and 31-5 cents for July, 1941. Supplies 
of fresh eggs were reported to be declining 
while demand was firm possibly due to the 
higher prices for meats. Storage stocks at 
July 1, were reported to be about the same 
as at June 1 but were more than 60 per cent 
greater than at July 1, 1941. Creamery butter 
at 39 cents per pound was slightly lower than 
for the preceding month as compared with 
35-9 cents for July, 1941. Production for the 
first six months of the year was about 6 per 
cent lower than for the corresponding period 
in 1941. Cheese prices again averaged lower 
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at 34°8 cents per pound as compared with 
35°3 cents at June 1, 35-9 cents at May 1, 
and 36:5 cents at April 1. Production of 
cheese for the first half of 1942 was 65 per 
cent greater than for the similar period in 
1941. A substantial seasonal increase in the 
price of potatoes was recorded with the 
marketing of the new crop. The price for 15 
pounds averaged 60°5 cents at July 1, as 
compared with 29-5 cents at the beginning of 
July, 1941. Bananas at 15-2 cents per pound 
were 1 cent per pound higher than for the 
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previous month. The price at the beginning 
of the year was 11-1 cents per pound. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of July, 1942, Halifax $18.50; 
Charlottetown $17.90; Saint John $18.50; 
Quebec $16.50; Three Rivers $17.25; Sher- 
brooke $18.75; St. Hyacinthe $17.50; Montreal 
$17.75; Kingston $18.50; Belleville $18.50; 
Oshawa $18; St. Catharines $18. It is under- 
stood that for cities west of Montreal the 
prices are for the balance of stocks on hand. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers of 
cost-of-living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour GaAzeErre. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the Lasour Gazerre. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control; 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supphes of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has fixed retail 
and wholesale prices of some articles and is 
controlling the entire trade in some commodi- 
ties, including importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
159-8 for June, a decrease of 0°6 per cent for 
the month, and the first decrease since. the 
outbreak of war. Food prices were 1-3 per 
cent lower than the May level due chiefly to a 
4 per cent fall in cereals prices. Industrial 
materials were 0-1 per cent lower, with no im- 
portant change. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 156-6 at the end of May, 
an increase of 1-4 per cent for the month. 
Foodstuffs were 0-7 per cent higher and in- 
dustrial materials 1-7 per cent chiefly due to 
higher prices for changed import prices of 
hides, leather and timber. 


Cost-or-Lirvinec——The index number of the 
Minstry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 199 at June 1, a decline of half 
of one per cent for the month. This was 
due entirely to lower food prices (also half of 
one per cent). The price of milk at June 
1 was lower than at May 1, in many areas. 


Newfoundland 


Cost-or-Livine.—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, on the 
base October 1, 1988=100, was 141-0 at July 
4, an increase of 3-1 per cent for the month, 
due to substantial increases in food and in fuel 
and light prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——-The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 98-6 for June, a decrease of 0-2 per cent 
for the month. Of the ten main groups, two 
showed advances, four declines, and four were 


unchanged, but in all cases the change 
amounted to less than one per cent. 
Cost-or-Livinc—The Bureau of Labor 


Statistics index number, on the base 1935- 
1939=100, was 116:4 at June 15, an increase 
of 0-3 per cent for the month. An increase of 
1-3 per cent in food prices was partly counter- 
acted by slight declines in clothing ‘and rent. 

The index number of the Department of 
Labor and Industries, Massachusetts, of the 
cost-of-living in Massachusetts, on the base 
1935-1939=100, was 116-5 for July, which is 
about 14 per cent over the June level. Food 
prices rose 1:8 per cent due to higher prices 
for beef, lamb, fish, eggs, butter and potatoes. 
The fuel and light group was 12-25 per cent 
higher due to an increase of two cents a 
gallon for range and fuel oils. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1942 


URING the second quarter of 1942 
there were 322 fatal industrial accidents, 
including deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., as compared with 308 fatal accidents 
in the second quarter of 1941. Of the 322 
fatalities in the period under review, 109 
occurred in April, 110 in May and 103 in 
June. Fatal accidents during each year are 
recorded by quarterly periods in the issues 
of the Lasour Gazette for May, August and 
November of that year, and in February of 


‘ the following year. 


The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 19 fatalities for the first quarter of 
1942, and 6 fatalities for 1941. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 
Information concerning accidents was 
received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners of Canada, certain other 
official sources, as well as from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazette, and news- 
paper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the second quarter 
of 1942 were as follows:—Agriculture, 27; 
Logging, 37; Fishing and Trapping, 5; Mining, 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 54; 
Manufacturing, 55; Construction, 50; Electric 
Light and Power, 4; Transportation and 
Public Utilities, 61; Trade, 13; Service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 387 were in 
“metalliferous mining”, 14 in “coal mining”, 


one in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.es.”, and two in “structural 
materials”. 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, three 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, 
three in “animal foods”, one in “textiles and 
clothing”, two in “leather, fur and products”, 
nine in “saw and planing mill products”, one 
in “wood products”, three in “pulp, paper and 
paper products’, 23 in “iron, steel and 
products”, one in “non-ferrous metal products”, 
one in “non-metallic mineral products”, and 
eight in “chemical and allied products”. 

In construction there were 25 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, one in “railway”, 
eight in “shipbuilding”, seven in “highway 
and bridge”, and nine in “miscellaneous”. 


In transportation and public utilities there 
were 25 fatalities in “steam railways’, one 
in “street and electric railways”, 21 in “water 
transportation”, one in “air transportation”, 
eight in “local and highway transportation”, 
one in “storage”, three in “telegraphs and 
telephones”, and one in “express”. 

There were six fatalities in “wholesale”, and 
seven in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, nine were in 
“nublic administration”, two in “custom and 
repair’, three in “personal, domestic and 
business”, and two in “professional”. 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows: 
On April 22, six workmen lost their lives 
following an explosion in a mixing room of 
a chemical plant for manufacturing pyro- 
technic stores, near Waterloo, Quebec. 

On May 6, a labourer and a _ farmer 
engaged in logging were drowned from a 
launch in Lac St. Jean, Quebec. Two log 
drivers were drowned when a boat capsized 
near Quyon, Quebec, on May 29. Another two 
loggers fell into a river and were drowned 
when a jetty broke while floating logs, near 
Comeau, Quebec, on June 20. 

Two fishermen were drowned while hauling 
lobster traps, off Dominion, N.S., on May 24. 

Two miners were killed by a fall of rock, 
on May 4, near Timmins, Ontario. Another 
two miners lost their lives when trapped in 
a rock burst, at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on 
May 30. Three miners died when buried in 
a cave-in following a premature dynamite 
blast in a chromite mine, near Richmond, 
Quebec, on June 12. A cave-in at Coal 
Creek, B.C., on April 9, resulted in the 
deaths of two coal miners. 

Two iron plant workers died from burns in an 
explosion in a grinding shed, at Beauharnois, 
Quebec, on May 15. Two munitions plant 
workers were killed in an explosion in a 
detonator proof plant, at St. Paul L’Ermite, 
Quebec, on June 29. 

A carpentry foreman and two labourers lost 
their lives when buried in an excavation 
under a cave-in of clay, at Sarnia, Ontario, 
on April 8. 

A tractor operator and a helper were 
killed when crushed under a tractor when it 
went over an embankment, near Peace River, 
Alberta, on April 3. Amother tractor operator 
and a machine operator lost their lives when 
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crushed under a tractor when it skidded, at 
Edmonton, Alberta, on April 7. 

Two train crew members were killed in a 
collision of two freight trains, near Monk, 
Quebec, on April 8. A bridge engineer and 
a fireman lost their lives following a train 
collision, near Avola, B.C., on May 28. 

Two labourers died when overcome by 
poisonous gas fumes while working in a 
sanitary pumping station, at Winnipeg, Man., 
on April 24. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents accurring 
during the first quarter of 1942 has been 


compiled which contains 19 fatalities of which 
three were in logging, one in fishing and 
trapping, one in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, seven in manufacturing, three 
in construction, two in transportation and 
public utilities and two in service. Three of 
these accidents occurred in January, three in 
February and 13 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1941 has been made. This 
includes six fatalities of which two were in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
three in manufacturing, and one in trans- 
portation and public utilities. One of these 
accidents occurred in February, one in April, 
two in October and two in December. 


Pistaette INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1942 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment. in. Canada at 
the beginning of July showed a further 
upward movement, according to data tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
13,100 firms (each employing a minimum of 
15 persons) in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized business. 
The staffs of these firms aggregated 1,759,065 
workers, or 40,188 more than they had em- 
ployed at June 1. The index (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
stood at 175-7, compared with 171-7 in the 
preceding month, and 157-4 at July 1 of last 
summer, when a larger advance had been 
made. The latest index is the maximum in 
this record of more than twenty-one years. 

On the whole, the advance at July 1, 1942, 
exceeded the average gain between June 1 and 
July 1 in the experience of preceding years 
of the record; accordingly, the seasonally- 
adjusted index also rose, standing at 172-4, 
compared with 171-7 at June 1. 

At July 1 in recent years, the crude indexes 
(1926=100) have been as follows: 1942, 175-7; 
1941, 157-4; 1940, 124-7; 1939, 115-8; 19388, 
113-5; 1937, 119-1 and 1936, 104-6. 

Accompanying the increase in the number 
of persons in recorded employment was a 
further gain in the reported weekly payrolls. 
These totalled $50,224,523 at July 1, as com- 
pared with weekly salaries and wages of 
$48,477,375 paid on or about June 1 by the 
same establishments. The per capita average 
earnings of the 1,759,065 employees reported 
in the eight leading industrial groups at July 1 
were $28.55; in the last report, the average 
was $28.20 (revised). A comparison of the 
trends of employment and payrolls in the last 
twelve months shows an increase of 11-6 per 
cent in the index of employment, and a gain 
of 25-1 per cent in recorded weekly payrolls 
at July 1, 1942, as compared with July 1, 1941. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of August, 1942, the percentage of 
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‘ments recorded daily. 


unemployment among trade union members 
stood at 1-8 in contrast with percentages of 
2-5 in July and 3:5 at the beginning of 
August, 1941. The percentage for August was 
based on returns compiled from 2,225 local 
labour organizations with a combined member- 
ship of 372,985 persons. 


Report of the Employment and Claims 
Offices.—Reports received by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from Employ- 
ment and Claims offices during the month of 
July, 1942, showed favourable gains in business 
transacted, when compared with that of the 
preceding month and also that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, this computation 
being based on the average number of place- 
Manufacturing and 
construction were mainly responsible for the 
increase registered under the first comparison 
and manufacturing under the second, all 
industrial divisions showing increased. place- 
ments over the previous month, but services, 
agriculture, logging and transportation record- 
ing losses from July last year, which partly 
off-set the gains reported im other groups. 
Vacancies in July, 1942, numbered 92,719, 
applications 111,269 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 54,049. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100 
was 117-7 at the beginning of August as com- 
pared with 117-9 at the beginning of July; 
113-7 for August, 1941; 105-9 for August, 1940; 
and 100-8 for August, 1939. The slight decline 
at the beginning of August, 1942, was due 
mainly to lower prices for beef and potatoes. 
The index was 16:8 per cent higher at 
August 1 than for August, 1939, the last pre- 
war month, as compared with an increase of 
34:3 per cent between July, 1914, and July, 
1917, the equal period during the last war. 
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In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number on the base of 1926 
as 100 was 95:6 for August as compared with 
96-1 for July; 91-8 for August, 1941; 82:7 


for August, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939. 


The increase between August, 1939, and July, 
1942, was 32-2 per cent and between August, 
1939, and July, 1917, was 84:2 per cent. 

Since the introduction of price control last 
autumn, the cost of living has risen only about 
one-eighth as much as during the comparable 


period of the last war, the index at the begin- 
ning of August being only 2:2 points higher 
than at October 1, 1941, the approximate basic 
date for price control, while during the corre- 
sponding period of the last war the index rose 
18-2 points. The slight increase in the cost 
of living since the introduction of price control 
was due mainly to advances in the food group, 
in fact more than three-quarters of the increase 
was due to advances in the prices of three 


farm products, namely, beef, potatoes and . 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 








1942 1941 
August July June August July June 
Employment Index............. CEOS, AN 175-7 171-7 160-6 157-4 152-9 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

UNION MEM DCIS) aa4. ve ecient oe 1-8 2-5 2-4 3°5 4-1 4-6 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ Oy 95-6 96-1 95-8 91-8 91-1 90-0 
Cost of living index............. (2) 117-7 117-9 116-7 113-7 111-9 110-5 
Retail sales unadjusted index....(2)|.............. 137-2 154-5 134-1 122-4 133-9 
Retail sales adjusted index... (8) (2)|.............. 150-1 150-9 146-5 134-9 134-3 
Wholesale sales... \..e..i6 cis dce (2) |. . ey eee. 154-2 167°5 156-6 147-1 140-6 
Common stocks index........... (2) 61-7 62-4 62-8 67-8 67-5 64-0 
Preferred stocks index........... (CBee Pee, eee 95-7 96-5 100-0 98-5 96-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... (2) 799-3 98-7 98-8 101-2 101-5 101-9 
Physical Volume of Business 

Bex. soos Me op sa bac 6)i( 2 ewe ce, eee, 135-0 133-7 141-5 138-0 137-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (2) i) (eee 143-8 142-3 156-1 149-2 150-4 
Mineral production........... 2). mettre} hy 143-2 124-5 140-9 146-3 125-6 
Manufacturing Ie ERY (3) ase peeee ae, 146-8 144-3 163-7 153-6 143-5 
Construction este. Fee (2)|+, Ae eee ee 118-8 159-6 145-0 130-7 286-8 
Electric power............... (2) ae cepannbans 2 fy: 145-8 146-6 126-1 130-8 123-3 
DISTRIBUTIONS oid bees oc cent G3) Mee es pee en 119-2 118-4 114-9 117-6 112-9 
Trade employment.. Fe CY Te vs uc oad i ae a 116-0 122-0 121-2 121-8 
Carloadingsy }4ijahd seeded. es (2)i\., uses inpangsate. « 148-1 141-4 128-0 139-6 133-9 

Propucers’ Goops............ (3) [pian Bse a. 171-0 166-7 163-7 160-5 159-9 

Consumers’ Goops........... 2) Pe JERE. AS, 100-1 101-8 121-5 118-0 114-8 
Bank debits to individual ' 

BO COUTUS Ue Ur itMloiye cee 6 6 stl WW] sd ee AS llc 3,704, 132,691] 3,767,042,291] 3,149,790, 606} 3,241, 706,647) 4, 240,629,925 
Bank notes in circulation). .@)7'$ FOO SiO, |, DO (HOGG 22.52 en. eee teeta 391,966,782} 384,219,083 
Bank deposits in savings...... $ |.............. 1, 653,596,566] 1,598, 136,326] 1,522, 186,431] 1,488, 737,875] 1,466,936, 129 
Shes Joans, commercial; ete:. $$ |. sss... 1,016, 658,023] 1,049,170,065] 1,152,996,270] 1,177,480,527) 1,191,085, 437 

ailway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CALS tee ere ey eee 259, 822 264, 564. 266,384 257,598 252,327 255, 867 

Canndike National Baste fal 

POV GNUCB Ah eiG Sacra neue nrck : 34,419, 000 33, 133,000 31,789,000 25,809, 000 25, 655, 000 25, 642,000 
Operating expenses... vor S| Se ee Le lc oe ene ee 21, 255,962 18, 196, 786 18,179, 223 16,373,067 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traiceatnings.< 08 dye a Sal eee coe 21, 926,008 21,244, 666 19, 990, 000 19,359, 000 18, 496, 265 
Canadian Pacific Railway, f 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 18, 657, 557 17,070,301 16, 843,505 16, 164,034 14,427,966 
Steam railways, freight in 
WOW-MMLOS See acy eet ee el Ene | tree eR Reena: 4,806, 795,000) 4,328,275,006) 4,256,647,000] 4,380,510, 000 
Building permits.............. Si oposite. fp. 8,341, 741 10,427,675 12,849,441 12,905, 287 11, 693 , 494 
Contracts awarded....... (10) ¢ 31,771,200 32,093,400 46, 756, 200 36, 123, 900 31,954, 800 85,747,500 
Mineral production— 

PAP TON anya s tt a be cterteelsate CONS) aie eee 172,158 167,961 105, 795 114,245 125,790 

Steel ingots and castings..... tone], e503. ek. 256, 560 254, 163 202,746 220, 994 209, 622 

Hoerro-alloyad: f4enonwacsas: TONE oot ate eae ses 16,718 14, 664 16,251 17,599 16,463 

SOM ea cisca ene aee OUNEOS oni eee os [ieivrsce ae uicueea 425,067 467,224 456, 650 453, 987 

oak Wee Ge ee PONS A. Spek ee 1,474, 462 1,367,563 1,356,917 1,214,319 1,179,576 
Timber scaled in British 

Coltmbias. nets cones et SEGAL tesa mine eres 5 245, 869,370 298,037,401 322,543,027 244,098,271 355, 229,296 
Flour production.............. bblsi ih). TE". Wak. ea 1,590, 219 138s Lei7 1,852,139 2,116, 896 2,117,976 
Footwear production......... PAITSA Ai, a eeLUAS | cab cee Bes oo 2,891, 123 2,965, 637 2,883,741 2,781,325 
Output of central electric sta- 

IONS WA). SAR eae. EN Ae Kk Sw ee ea 2,965, 655,000} 3,043, 200,000} 2,640,084,000] 2,661,145,000) 2,560,060, 000 
Bales of insurance............. 8 a aos og Rate 4, 259,000 43,357, 000 29, 135, 000 32,199, 000 33,319, 000 
Newsprint production.......... tons||) (Seater, 241,180 242,760 293,100 293,480 273,700 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t+ Week ended August 27, 1942 
(4) Base, 1926=100. 


(20) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 
(8) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
(%) Figures for four weeks ended August 29, 1942, and corresponding previous periods. 
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lamb. The prices of each of these have declined 
recently and further declines are expected to 
occur. The difference in the movement of 
the index of wholesale prices during the two 
periods is even more marked than that of the 
cost of living. Between October, 1941, and 
August, 1942, the index rose from 93-8 to 
95:6 or only about one-sixteenth of the per- 
centage increase between October, 1916, and 
August, 1917, when the index rose from 90-4 
to 119-7. 


Business Statistics;.—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 994. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
which reflects activity in mining, manu- 
facturing, construction and the output of elec- 
tric power as well as in the distribution of 
goods was slightly higher in July than in 
the preceding month and slightly lower than 
for July, 1941. The average for the first 
seven months of 1942 was about four per cent 
above that for the similar period in 1941. Of 
the principal groups represented in the 
index mineral: production and manufacturing 
recorded advance in July as compared with 
the previous month but both were lower 
than in July, 1941. Construction showed 
marked decline in both comparisons. The 
output of electric power while slightly lower 
than in the preceding month was about 12 per 
cent higher than in July, 1941, and about 30 
per cent greater than for August, 1939. 

The index of employment for July was 
at the highest point recorded and was 11:6 
per cent higher than at the same date last 
year and about 50 per cent higher than at 
the outbreak of war.- In addition to these 
increases, about half a million now have been 
enrolled in the various armed services. The 
movement of workers into manufacturing 
continued, the increase for this group being 
81-7 per cent since the outbreak of war. 


Cumulative figures for the first seven 
months of 1942 as compared with the similar 
period of 1941 show coal production to be 
14 per cent greater, cheese production 50-8 
per cent greater, pig iron 57-5 per cent, 
steel 35-1 per cent and footwear production 
6-3 per cent greater. Grain marketings 
declined 23-5 per cent in the same compari- 
son, live stock marketings 2 per cent, flour 
production 2-9 per cent, creamery butter 
production 3:7 per cent, and contracts 
awarded 32:5 per cent. Retail sales averaged 
about 17 per cent greater for the first six 
months of 1942 than for the similar period 
in 1941. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for August, 


1942, was 59, involving 21,795 workers and 
causing time loss of 53,535 man working 
days, as compared with 73 disputes for July, 
affecting 22,672 workers with time loss of 
54,402 days. While the number of strikes 
was lower, the number of workers and the 
time loss showed only minor decreases as there 
were several disputes involving compara- 
tively large numbers of workers with a cor- 
responding time loss. These were coal miners 
at Blairmore, Coleman and Bellevue, Alta., 
coal miners at Nanaimo, B.C., shoe factory 
workers in both Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., 
steel mill workers at Longue Point, P.Q., and 
shipyard workers at Sorel, PQ. During 
August, 1941, there were 35 strikes, involving 
13,314 workers with a time loss of 33,569 days. 

Of the 59 disputes during August of this 
year 52 were terminated during the month. 
Five resulted in favour of the workers, six were 
compromise settlements, 11 were in favour of 
the employer and 30 were indefinite in result. 
Seven disputes, involving 394 workers, were 
unterminated at the end of the month. The 
majority of these were terminated shortly 
after the first of September with little time 
loss. 


Fifteen applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of August. 

Three boards were estab- 


lished, one board was reconvened and the 
constitution of a board established in July 
was completed. One application, which did 
not meet the requirements of the statute, 
was rejected. Fifteen disputes were referred 
to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioners for investigation and nine reports 
were received from Commissioners. Four 
disputes were recorded as settled. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 1003. 


Of the 278 cases in which 
Findings and _ Directions 
have been delivered by the 
National War Labour 
Board to August 28, 1942, 
142 had to do with wage increases, 32 with 
cost-of-living bonuses and 104 were miscel- 
laneous. Of the wage cases 133 were granted 
in full or in part and 9 were refused. Of 
the cost-of-living bonus cases, 31° were 
granted and 1 was refused. Of the miscel- 
laneous cases, 91 were granted and 13 were 
refused. 


Decisions of 
National War 
Labour Board 
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Applications received up to August 28, 








142m ied: BO SAS 4 aE Bae TE 362 
Hévisions “penditiz 60 HA Hexba eas. & 47 
Closed as not requiring a decision...... 29 
pent: to negionalohoards: . oiithe.. ards. 8 
Applications, dealt twithwiiyasis: wlll soe: 278 

362 

Received from :— 

TOG IOV EIR da bain tac Ab ares. cok ant cai 198 
EDM OV PES a cat seh. Uist ie bce ae ee 46 
IDIN th ae ovedh. ad taste. die pean 34 

278 
Granted in full or in part.............. 255 
Beimsed . 2. 4210S 38 Ao a5) 
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In view of the shortage of 
man-power in the present 
emergency, it has come to 
the attention of the Na- 
tional War Labour Board that some employers 
desire to utilize the services of women, youths 
and less capable men to do work formerly 
done by experienced men. 

Accordingly, the National War Labour Board 
has issued a memorandum for the guidance 
of Regional Boards which indicates the manner 
in which such less experienced help could be 
engaged without disturbing the employer’s 
wage structure within the provisions of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order. 

It is provided that occupational classifica- 
tions for beginners and learners (regardless of 
sex and their wage rates) may be authorized 
by a Regional War Labour Board to enable 
the employer to give training to women, 
youths and less experienced men to fit them 
for more skilled work and for up-grading as 
skill is acquired. 

The result will be that women and junior 
employees who are doing skilled work will be 
entitled to rates of pay comparable with the 
pay of skilled employees receiving the higher 
wage rates. 

The employers’ scale of basic wage rates for 
experienced help remains unchanged. 

In effect, the application of this memoran- 
dum recognizes the practical application of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work. | 

The National War Labour Board has in 
course of preparation its Bulletin No. 3, dealing 
with matters of interpretation concerning 
P.C. 5963 in which this question is further 
detailed. 


“Equal pay for 
equal work’’ 


Marking Labour Day, 1942, 
the Hon. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Miinster of Labour, 
issued the following state- 
ment: 

“I take particular pleasure 
in extending this greeting on Labour Day, 
1942, 


Labour Day 
message of 
Minister of 
Labour 
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“The term ‘Labour’ to me means a great 
body of men and women forming a brother- 
hood of common interest, eager to attain the 
goal of a better life. That indeed is true 
in times of peace, and it is more true in this 
time of world-embracing war. For in Canada 
as in the Motherland, in the United States, 
and throughout our Commonwealth, there is 
no more inspiring example than the unity of 
the working people in the contribution they 
are making towards the ultimate victory. 

“Our men, drawn from factory and field, are 
serving in the armed forces to-day, gladly 
shouldering the dangerous tasks which may 
mean the supreme sacrifice. Here at home 
a tremendously expanded army of workers 
crowd the munitions plants, the shipyards, 
and the farms doing the all-essential job of 
producing the means of fighting the war. 

“It has been a source of happiness to me 
to watch how the workers have met the 
greatest test that has come to our country. 
Linked to the genius of the inventor and 
management, labour has turned Canada 
into an arsenal for democracy. 

“I do not need to seek an explanation of 
this example—this wholehearted war service 
of our labouring men and women. We know 
that the enemy seeks to destroy our free way 
of life; to break down the citadel of human 
rights which labour has helped to erect over 
a long period of difficult years. We know 
that Hitler has destroyed the free trade 
unions of Germany; that in all Axis coun- 
tries the workers have reverted to the ancient 
level of servants to the master’s will. As 
there is no hope for them if Hitler wins, 
there also is no ‘hope for our workers if 
we lose this war. 

“Life may not have been easy for our 
workers in past years; in fact, I know it has 
been hard for many; but life has been free 
and freedom is the most precious asset in a 
democracy., So it is to preserve this asset 
which Hitler would write off on the balance 
sheet of a world of hate, greed and tyranny 
that we serve to-day in our different ways. 

“Victory in this great war willnot be the end 
for our workers. There must come a recon- 
struction of the world which will see adequate 
recognition of their contribution; a raising of 
the economic standard that will recognize the 
indispensable partnership of labour. 

“After almost three years of this war, what 
other message can I give, ‘Keep at your tasks; 
do better and better; think of your fellow 
workers in the navy, the army and the air 
force, ready to lay down their lives that our 
country shall be free. They depend on you 
to give them the tools of war. You are doing 
that and I know you will carry on until 
victory has been achieved,’ 
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“It is not going to be an easy victory. It 
will not come soon. The years ahead will 
demand greater sacrifices in longer hours of 
work, heavy taxes, and in doing without many 
things which we were accustomed to in happier 
days. But these sacrifices, as we all know, are 
small in relation to what is at stake. 

“T know there have been some irritations in 
our industrial life since the war began. In 
this Labour Day message, therefore, I appeal 
to both management and the workers—to the 
leaders of the workers, to pledge themselves 
for uninterrupted production of the materials 
of war. No difference is so great that there 
should be silence in the plane factory, in the 
shipyard, in the gun plant, idle workers out- 
side the gates. Management should recognize 


in greater measure the legitimate aspirations of. 
labour and should stand ready at all times to 


confer with employees and work out mutually 
satisfactory agreements in conditions of em- 
ployment. Whatever high degree of efficiency 
management thinks has been attained we must 
organize for still greater output. There is no 
interruption of the solemn duty of the brave 
young men who watch from the deck of a 
destroyer, stand by a battery on the British 
coast, or fly in the skies. 

“Tf there are grievances and maladjustments 
arising out of the very intensity of our effort, 
the machinery is available for remedial action. 
Wilful stoppage of production would mean 
failing those who are willing to die for us. 

“Let us make victory secure sO we can re- 
build a better world; so that mankind may 
have the more abundant life. Only in such a 
future is there any peace or security possible 
for any of us or our children. 

“When the victory is ours, Labour will take 
a greater place, I am sure, in making this a 
better and happier world.. I would leave a 
thought with you contained in words of 

William Ellery Channing in his essay on War: 
‘Labour is discovered to be the great con- 
queror, enriching and building up nations more 
surely than the proudest battles.’ 

“We all must unite to realize this hope of 
labour when peace returns.” 


In meeting the problem of 
absenteeism as it affects war 
production, the Minister of 


Minister of 
Labour on 


responsibility Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
in regard to Mitchell, emphasized in a 
absenteeism press statement that em- 


ployers had an urgent re- 

sponsibility im eliminating all causes of 
irritation which lead to absenteeism and to 
provide their employees with every reasonable 
facility for maintaining an intensified effort. 
In this connection the Minister commended 
the action of the John Inghs Company, 
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Toronto, a large plant employing several 
thousand women as well as men. “This plant,” 
stated the Minister, “was experiencing a turn- 
over and absentee problem. On its own 
initiative it took steps to counteract this 
trouble. 

“During the past six weeks a Welfare Super- 
visor and a Recreation Supervisor have been 
engaged. Arrangements have been made with 
local agencies for certain facilities such as 
swimming pools and gymnasia to be made 
available to plant workers, the cost to be borne 
by the plant and made available to workers 
at a nominal club fee of 15 cents a week. Plans 
are also under way to take over a roller skating 
rink which will be converted into a recreation 
club.” . 

“Remember,” declared the Minister, “that 
absence makes the war last longer, and there- 
fore everyone must concentrate on eliminating 
this problem.”. 


The necessity of constantly 


Labour Day improving the war effort is 
Messages of reflected in the Labour 
Canadian Day Messages of Canadian 


Labour leaders, and a 
desire of workers to assume 
a more prominent part in making the war 
effort more effective. 

Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
declared in part: “There is only one way 
that the war machines of Nazism and Fascism 
can possibly be defeated and that is by 
bigger and better machines, and the workers 
in this country and our fellow workers in the 
countries allied with us are the only ones 
who can build amd operate them. This is 
by far the most important job we have to 
do—compared with it all other’ griev- 
ances become slight irritations to be speedily 
forgotten. We must expect and should readily 
make sacrifices, if necessary, to accomplish 
the tremendous amount of work that has to 


Labour leaders 


be dione. But while we are doing these 
things we must do them as free men and 
women We must insist on labour 


representation on all boards both admunistra- 
tive and advisory. Labour must be recog- 
nized as a full partner in this war effort 
and we must see that we get these things, 
so that we can go forward in an _ all-out 
production war effort, fighting and working 
for the freedom we cherish as a free people 
must.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour stated: “The 
primary concern of the people of Canada at 
the present time is the war effort; there is 
a general impression that it is not as effective 
as it should be, and that impression is shared 
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by the organized workers. Apart from any 
other factors in the situation, the lack of 
organization among large groups of workers 
in various industries is undoubtedly detri- 
mental to maximum production, for the 
workers will work better under conditions 
which they have helped to determine through 
their union representatives than if those con- 
ditions are determined solely by the em- 
ployer. .. 

“In every industrialized nation, the organ- 
ization of the workers has proved to be 
beneficial to the public as well as to the 
workers themselves. . . . In Canada, how- 
ever, the workers are still waiting for the 
adoption of a satisfactory~ Labour policy; 
and for the establishment of industrial coun- 
cils and labour-management co-operation 
plans which have proved so valuable both in 
Great Britain and the United States.” 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers, declared 
that never had labour been so much to the 
fore; never had so many people been em- 
ployed in the country, in both military and 
civilian occupations. He hoped that gov- 
ernments would learn from the war that 
workers deserve in time of peace as in war 
the right to earn a living. 

In his Labour Day Message the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour, Mr. W. T. Burford, declared: “The 
willingness of Canadian workers to do their 
utmost in the struggle cannot be doubted. 
They have proved their mettle. They know 
what is at stake: that defeat means slavery 
and the end of all that makes life worth 
living.” He also said that the nation’s peril 
was exploited unwittingly by all who refuse 
to give up, for the duration, any of their 
peacetime rights. “One of those rights,” he 
said, “is to drive hard bargains in a sellers’ 
labour market. Transcending that right at all 
times and superseding it in war time is the 
right of the community to the service of every: 
citizen for its survival.” ' 


The Honourable Hum- 
Appointment of phrey Mitchell, Minister of 
V. C. MacDonald Labour, announced recently 
as Assistant the appointment of Vin- 
Deputy Minister cent C. MacDonald, B.A.. 
of Labour LL.B., K.C., Dean of the 

Law School of Dalhousie 
University as Acting Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. Dean MacDonald for some 
time has been serving as (Controller of 
Loading Operations at the Port of Halifax. 
In this capacity he has been in change of 
an ambitious project looking to the better 
organization of shiploading activities at that 
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port, the main objective being the more 
rapid turn-around of ships. 

Before assuming these duties, Mr. Mac- 
Donald was Arbitrator at the Port of Halifax 
for the Department of Labour, He has 
also served the Department in other capaci- 
ties. In the summer of 1941 he was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Shipbuilding 
which was concerned with the stabilization 
of the wage rates of the various shipyards 


‘in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Mr. 


MacDonald’s able performance of these 
various functions and the skill he displayed 
in the negotiations they involved have led to 
his present appointment. 


Mr. MacDonald was graduated in law from 
Dalhousie University in 1920. He practised 
law in that city from 1920-26, serving as law 
clerk in the Nova Scotia Legislature 1923-25. 
He was Research Assistant to the Royal Com- 
mission on Maritime Claims, 1926 (Duncan 
Commission). He practised law in Toronto 
1926-30 and while in that city was lecturer 
at Osgoode Hall School of Law. Dean 
MacDonald has been a member of the Coun- 
cil of Nova Scotia Barristers Society since 
1934 and a member of the Conference of 
Commissioners for Uniformity of Legislation 
in Canada since the same date. He has been 
Editor of Dominfon Law Reports 1929-34 and 
Advisor on Constitutional Law to the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Rela- 
tions 1930-40. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that the Department 
of Labour was assuming new functions, related 
to the war effort and the post-war period: 
He felt that in Dean MacDonald the 
Department had secured a man who would 
ably assist in discharging these increased 


responsibilities. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Personnel Minister of Labour, an- 
administration nounced recently that the 
courses Department of Labour is 
repeated at co-operating with various 
Queen’s universities in repeating the 
University courses in personnel man- 


agement training which were 
made available this summer. Courses were 
given at Queen’s, Toronto, McGill and the 
University of British Columbia. The first 
repeat course conducted by Queen’s University, 
Kingston, will commence about October 13. 


Mr. Mitchell said that the decision to repeat 
some or all of the courses had been made 
because, with expanding operations and the 
recruiting of large numbers of new workers, 
many of them women, companies are con- 
tinuing to find it necessary to establish per- 
sonnel departments, headed by persons with 
specialized training in personnel management. 
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Referring to the new course at Queen’s, the 
Minister said that applicants nominated by 
companies with war contracts, or those who 
might be available for personnel work in war 
industries will be given preference. The course 
is not intended for persons seeking employ- 
ment. 

‘No tuition or other fees will be charged. 
The Department of Labour will pay the 
necessary travelling expenses of all selected 
applicants who successfully complete the 
course”, Mr. Mitchell said. Living or other 
allowances must be paid by the applicant or 
the firm sending him. 

The courses require only four weeks full 
time study. The course at Queen’s is divided 
into two periods of a fortmight each. Experi- 
enced personnel managers loaned by industry 
serve as instructors and draw upon their prac- 
tical experience in meeting day to day per- 
sonnel problems for the benefit of the group. 

Applications and requests for information 
should be addressed to the Industrial Relations 
Section, Queen’s University, Kingston. 

Four universities have been conducting brief, 
practical, government sponsored courses in 
personnel administration since June and some 
two hundred selected representatives from war 
and other industries have been in attendance. 


Reference was made in the 
September, 1941, issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE (page 
1035) to the appointment: 
on August: 13, 1941, of Mr. 
Howard B. Chase as Con- 
troller of the Hamilton 
plant of the National Steel 
Car Corporation. This appointment and 
the powers and authorities conferred upon the 
Controller have now been revoked by Order 
in Council P.C, 6855 of August 4, 1942. 

As Controller of thé Hamilton plant of 
the National Steel Car Corporation, he was 
given custody and control of the undertaking 
and was authorized in the name of the 
Company to manage and carry on _ the 
operations of the plant. 

Mr. Chase replaced Mr. E. J. Brunning 
who had been appointed Controller of the 
plant in April, 1941, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Munitions, and Supply, as 
a result of disputes referred to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. These disputes led to a cessation of 
work by a substantial number of employees 
which seriously interrupted and impaired the 
production of munitions following the failure 
of the Company to comply with mnecom- 
mendations of an interim report of the Board 
made on April 10, 1941 (Lasour Gazexrts, 

61313—2 
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appointment of 
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May, 1941, pp. 493-94; 527-30; and page 
538). 

_A ‘Canadian Press report 
Collective of September 2 carried the 
bargaining announcement of the Hon. 
legislation Peter Heenan, Ontario 
planned for Minister of Labour that at 
Ontario the next regular session of 


the Ontario Legislature, 
labour legislation “to provide for freedom 
of association and collective bargaining” 
would be introduced. 

He said the Bill would be designed “so 
that workers can lawfully negotiate with their 
employers conditions under which they are 
working and means of settling grievances.” 

Premier Hepburn, commenting on the pro- 
posed legislation, said it would be similar 
to a type now in force in Nova Scotia. 

The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act (Lasour 
GazeTTH, August, 19387, page 860) made it 
lawful for employees to bargain collectively 
with their employer or employers, and to 
conduct such bargaining through a trade union 
and through the duly chosen officers or 
representatives of such itrade union. 

It was also declared unlawful for an em- 
ployer in Nova Scotia to seek to restrain 
an employee from joining a trade union, or 
for an employer to make it a condition of 
employment that the employee refrain from 
exercising his rights under the Act. 

The Nova Scotia Act provides penalties 
for employers who offend against the Act. 
Mr. Hepburn spoke of making provision for 
penalties for both labour and industry in the 
‘proposed legislation in Ontario. 


The Government in Great 
Britain has accepted the 
recommendations of a Board 
of Investigation inquiring 
into wages and wage-fixing 
machinery in the coal-min- 
ing industry, providing for 
a national minimum wage of 83 shillings a 
week for all adult underground workers and 
78 shillings a week for all adult surface 
workers. 

The Board’s recommendation for a flat-rate 
addition of 2 shillings 6 pence a shift to the 
wages of underground workers aged 18 years 
and over and surface workers aged. 21 years 
and over, has also been accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of younger workers addi- 
tions are provided from 1 shilling 3 pence a 
shift at 14 years to 2 shillings 3 pence at 17 
years for underground workers, and from 9 
pence a shift at 14 years to 2 shillings 3 pence 
at 20 years for surface workers. All of these 
additions were to be made effective as from 
June 1, 1942. 


National 
minimum 

wage established 
in coal mines 

in Great Britain 
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The Government has also accepted in prin- 
ciple the recommendation of the Board as to 
remuneration for increased output which pro- 
vides for additions to wages in accordance with 
a sliding scale for increases in output beyond 
a standard figure to be set for each pit on the 
basis of a plan set out in the report. It is 
estimated in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, that the cost of these additions and 


. changes, other than the remuneration for 
increased output, will be approximately 
£23 500,000. 


The Board of Investigation, which is under 
the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Greene, O.B.E., is continuing its sittings on 
the second part of the inquiry, namely the 
examination of the existing machinery for 
determining wages in the industry. 


The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, in a recent 
issue, states that the Min- 
istry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service have recently 
issued a leaflet dealing with the planning of 
part-time work for women, so as to enable 
‘those with domestic responsibilities to be 
brought more fully into the war effort. 

After pointing out that organization and a 
good deal of extra trouble are necessary for 
starting part-time work on any considerable 
scale, the leaflet indicates how both em- 
ployers and workers may facilitate the 
establishment of effective arrangements for 
part-time working, discusses real and ima- 
ginary difficulties and how they can be 
met, explains the advantages of schemes of 
part-time work, reviews the fields in which the 
part-time services of women may be and are 
being most effectively employed, and gives 
general indications of the arrangements accord- 
ing to which wages and hours of work are 
most usually regulated in the case of part-time 
shifts on factory work and other classes of 
work. Information is also given in the leaflet 
on the facilities for the recruitment of part- 
time workers which are provided by the Local 
Offices of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, at any of which copies of the leaflet 
and such further information as may be 
desired may be obtained free of charge. 


Mobilization of 
woman-power in 
Great Britain 


A memorandum was re- 
Juvenile training cently issued by the Minis- 
and entry into try of Labour and National 
employmentin Service on the post-war 
Great Britain entry of juveniles into in- 
after the war dustry. The memorandum 

was prepared by the Lon- 
don Regional Advisory Council for Juvenile 
Employment of which Sir Max Bonn is chair- 
man. The views expressed are not necessarily 
those of the Ministry. The interlocking 
interests of education and industry are 
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emphasized and recommendations are made 
on both aspects of the problem. 

On the educational side it is assumed that 
the school-leaving age will be raised to 15 or 
16, compulsory day continuation classes will 
be set up for all those under 18 in employ- 
ment and a common system of post-primary 
education, comprising various types of 
schools, will be established. In every type of 
school, training for life should be an integral 
part of the life and work of the school, but 
except im schools directly concerned with 
technical education no attempt should be 
made at training for specific jobs. Pupils: 
should, however, be given some acquaintance 
with the elementary processes performed in 
factories and offices and the possibility of 
occupational guidance by qualified teachers 
should ‘be considered. Day continuation 
schools, to be well established, should have 
the wholehearted support of the employers. 

On the industrial side two points of view 
are outlined: (1) that young people should 
as soon as possible come to regard themselves 
as part of the adult labour force, and (2) 
that the adolescent period in industry is 
essentially an extension of the educational pro- 
cess. The memorandum suggests that these 
two views can be reconciled if the young 
worker is thought of from the broad standpoint 
of entry into employment, which is rightly 
conceived as a continuous process moving by 
degrees from school life into the sphere of 
youthful work and then into the wider world 
of adult labour. 

Considerable improvement is needed in the 
services provided to young workers. The 
school medical service should be extended 
to all minors, welfare work should be more 
closely related to their needs and should cover 
home problems, adequate transport should be 
provided and studies should be made as to 
the optimum length of the working day. 

It is urged that in the post-war period 
plans should be made to retain youths in 
school until adequate regulation of their move- 
ment into industry can be effected. It may 
be necessary in the transition period to give 
prior consideration to the older boys and girls 
trained for war industries. Lessons may be 
learned from experience with wartime legis- 
lation: the Essential Work Order, for example, 
may contain elements of permanent value, 
especially for juveniles. 


The United States National 
War Labor Board declined 
to interfere with the wage 
differential existing between 
northern and southern tex- 
tile mills when ruling on 
the application of 59 mills 
for wage increases. It declared: 


U.S. War Labor 
Board declines 
to reduce north- 
south wage 
differential 
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“There is little merit, indeed, to the pro- 
position to readjust the differential now, 
primarily in preparation for post-war competi- 
tion, at the cost of increasing 80 per cent of 
the industry’s employees who work in the 
South beyond that point which is now neces- 
sary to stabilize wages in that area. Such 
an approach would be in utter disregard of 
the responsibility of the Board to stabilize 
wage-rates in conformance with the national 
stabilization program.” 

In an earlier case the Board had consented 
to scale down the differential in the 
aluminum industry when granting wage in- 
creases to two southern plants at Alcoa, but 
it declared that complete elimination of the 
differential would have an undesirable dis- 
rupting effect at this time on the economy 
of the areas in which aluminum plants were 
located. (Lasour Gazette, March, 1942, 
p. 258). 

In the textile case the 28 northern and 11 
southern mills organized by the Textile 
Workers Union had applied to the Board for 
a 20-cent wage increase for the southern mills 
and a 10-cent increase for the northern ones. 
The latter request was supported by 12 
northern mills organized by the United 
Textile Workers and by 8 other northern 
mills. The northern mill owners supported 
the application for reduction of the wage 
differential which in February, 1942, amounted 
to $464 on average weekly earnings. 

Ignoring the plea for reducing the difter- 
ential, and the fact that cotton textile wages 
were substandard, averaging 51-5 cents an 
hour in April, 1942, compared with an 
average of 81-9 cents for all manufacturing, 
the Board granted a flat 74 cent increase on 
wage rates in all 59 mills. Its object was 
solely to remove inequalities between the 
mills involved and other textile firms com- 
peting in the same labour market. 

On August 27 the United 
States War Labor Board 
unanimously voted to deny 
a maintenance of member- 


U.S. War Labor 
Board refuses 
maintenance of 


membership ship clause to the Chemical 
clause to unton Workers’ Union (American 
on strike Federation of Labor) which 


had called a strike in a 
Massachusetts plant in violation of a no-strike 
pledge. The strike was called on July 15 
and ended on July 20 when the case was 
certified to the Board. The union was 
attempting to enforce a claim for a union 
shop and the check-off, but it stated that it 
would regard a maintenance clause as accept- 
able. This clause provides that existing mem- 
bers may not leave a trade union for the 
duration of the agreement. It was devised 
by the Board as a means of meeting the 
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twin claims of employers that no worker 
should be compelled to join a trade union and 
of unions that they should be protected at a 
time when they have voluntarily surrendered 
some of their most important .rights (see 
Lasour Gazette, July, 1942, p. 812). 

The opinion of the Board, which was written 
by a public member, stated that: 

“The granting of union security to this 
union must at least be postponed until such 
time as this union demonstrates that it has 
adopted a change of attitude in regard to the 
use of the strike weapon during the period 
of this war... The important point for all 
concerned to remember is that when labor 
agreed to forfeit its right to strike for the 
duration of the war the Government provided 
it with an orderly and impartial tribunal to 
settle its disputes with industry. So long 
as the National War Labor Board functions 
there is neither need nor justification for 
strikes.” . 

The first compulsory health 
Compulsory 


insurance law in the United 
health States was passed by Rhode 
insurance in Island on April 29. The law 
Rhode Island extends the principle of un- 


employment compensation 
to cases where the worker is unemployed due 
to sickness rather than to lack of work. It 
does not provide for medical care. 

If a worker is unable to perform any service 
for wages due to his physical or mental con- 
dition and is not receiving unemployment 
benefits he is eligible for cash compensation 
for sickness. Benefits range from $6.75 to 
$18 a week, depending on the worker’s earn- 
ings in the preceding calendar year. Com- 
pensation is paid out of a fund made up of 
contributions by workers and employers, 
interest and certain penalties paid under the 
law. The workers’ contributions are one per 
cent of their wages up to $8,000 in any year. 

The existing unemployment compensation 
board will administer the new law through 
the local public employment offices. Im- 
partial referees are to be appointed to deal 
with disputed claims but appeals from their 
decisions may be made to the board which 
has- power to require any claimant for benefits 
to submit to a reasonable examination by an 
expert to determine bis physical or mental 
condition. Benefits will not be payable until 
after April 1, 1948. 


A conference of the Inter- 


Conference of American Committee to 
Inter-American Promote Social Security 
Committee to was held on September 


Promote Social 
Security 


12-16 in Santiago under 
the auspices of the Chil- 
ean Government, (LABouR 
GazeTre July, 1942, page 759.) It brought to- 
gether delegates of the central administrations 
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and institutions responsible for the execution 
of social security programs, including Govern- 
ment, employers’ and workers’ members of 
boards of management or officials belonging to 
the administrative, technical or medical staff of 
the insurance and welfare institutions. In- 
vitations were also extended to chairmen 
and members of technical or advisory boards 
dealing with social security. The Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office was 
represented by a tripartite delegation. 


As a preliminary step basic reports were 
issued on each of the questions on the agenda. 
Four of these, which were written by experts 
from various American countries, are avail- 
able on application to the International 
Labour Office, 3840 University Street, Mont- 
real. Their titles are: “Extension of Social 
Insurance Coverage to Agricultural Workers, 
to the Self-Employed and to Domestic Ser- 
vants”; “Efficacy and Economy of Medical 
and Pharmaceutical Benéfits in Health In- 
surance Plans’; “Formulating a Disability 
Insurance Program”; “Protection of People’s 
Health Through Social Insurance’. Two 
- others, written by Chilean experts, were made 
available to the Conference delegates during 
the first week of September: “The Most 
Expedient Financial Systems, Having Regard 
to the Extent of Coverage, the Character- 
istics of the Insured Population and the 
Necessity of Continuity of Insurance Pro- 
tection”; “Desirability of a Uniform System 
of Vital Statistics on an Etiological Basis.” 
The International Labour Office has also pub- 
lished a 100-page study entitled “Approaches 
to Social Security” in which is surveyed the 
evolution of social insurance and assistance 
(Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 18). 

The Inter-American Committee to promote 
Social Security resulted from a meeting of 
leading administrators and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of American countries who had 
assembled in Lima in December, 1940, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Workers’ Hos- 
pital built by the National Insurance Fund 
of Peru. At this meeting it was resolved that 
such a Committee should be established “to 
make possible a systematic and continuous 
exchange of information among the social 
security institutions of the American coun- 
tries’, and that it should operate in conjunc- 
tion with the International Labour Office and 
“adopt the principles underlying the resolu- 
tions on social security approved by the 
Labour Conferences of the American Coun- 
tries which are Members of the International 
Labour Organization.” 

The Conferences of American Countries 


referred to were held in Santiago in January, 
1936, and in Havana in December, 1939. They 


were composed of government, employers’ 
and workers’ delegates. A program of com- 
pulsory social insurance was drawn up in 
which it was recommended that “each country 
should establish compulsory social insurance 
covering industrial accidents and _ occupa- 
tional disease, sickness, maternity, old-age, 
invalidity, premature death and involuntary 
unemployment,’ and that such insurance 
“should apply to all employed persons, in- 
cluding agricultural workers as soon as the 
conditions prevailing in the rural areas of 
each country allow; also to persons working 
on their own account.” 


Regulating The Employment of Women in 
Michigan 


Recognizing that the wartime employment 
of women calls for special regulation, the Com- 
missioner of Labour for Michigan on June 
17 issued a series of regulations supplement- 
ing the State’s general prohibition that “no 
female shall be given any task disproportion- 
ate to her strength, nor shall she be employed 
in any place detrimental to her morals, her 
health, or her potential capacity for mother- 
hood.” , 

The regulations forbid the employment of 
women in processes using lead, benzene, car- 
bon disulphide, mercury, arc welding and dry 
grinding wheels unless the ventilation and 
working conditions are approved by the De- 
partment of Labour and Industry. Women 
may not be required to lift weights in excess 
of 35 Ibs. nor to carry more than 20 lbs. while 
ascending stairs, and shall not be permitted to 
do any type of overhead lifting or stacking. 
They may not work in any part of a foundry 
except core rooms, 

No woman is to remain standing constantly 
and employers must provide seats for female 
employees. They must also furnish women’s 
dressing rooms and first-aid stations with a 
cot. 

Employers are forbidden to discriminate in 
the payment of wages between male and fe- 
male workers engaged in the production of 
articles of like value whether they are paid 
on a piece work or time basis. This provision 
was incorporated in the Michigan Penal Code 


‘in 1931. 


In addition, the Commission recommended 


that employers provide sanitary lunch rooms, 


grant 15 minute breaks in the middle of spells 
and insist on the wearing of proper safety 
clothing. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IN the month of August fifteen applications 

for the establishment of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour, as follows:— 

1. From employees of the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of the Montreal Metal Trades Council’s 
Marconi Union. The dispute, which arose 
out of a request for union recognition and a 
collective agreement, was said to ' affect 
approximately 1,400 employees directly and 
400 indirectly. On August 18 Mr. Bernard 
Rose, K.C., of Montreal, was authorized, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate the dispute. 

2. From employees of the Whitby Malleable 
Iron and Brass Company, Limited, Whitby, 
Ont., members of Local 2458, United Steel- 
workers of America. The dispute, which arose 
out of a request for union recognition and a 
collective agreement, was said to affect 88 
employees directly. On August 11 Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was appointed an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry (Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

3. From employees of the (Royal View 
Mine, Lethbridge, Alta., members of Local 
7302, United Mine Workers of America. 
The dispute, which arose out of a request 
for provision for seniority rights and wage 
adjustments in the negotiation of a new 
collective agreement, was said to affect 24 
employees directly. On August 18 Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, Vancouver, 
was authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 

4. From employees of the Chester Mine, 
Lethbridge, Alta., members of Local 7751, 
United Mine Workers of America. The dis- 
pute, which arose out of a request for pro- 
vision for seniority rights and wage adjust- 
ments in the negotiations of a new collective 
agreement, was said to affect 11 employees 
directly. On August 18 Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Western Representative of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, Vancouver, was 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 

5. From employees of the Dominion Bridge 
Company, Limited, the Manitoba Bridge and 
Iron Works, Limited, and the Vulcan Iron 
Works, Limited, all of Winnipeg, Man., mem- 


bers of Lodge 646, International Association 
of Machinists, Local 126, International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America, Local 174, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America, and Local 565, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers. The dispute, 
which arose out of a request for union 
recognition and collective agreements, was 
said to affect approximately 1,500 employees 
directly. On August 18 Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, Winnipeg, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 

6. From employees of J. Ford and Com- 
pany, Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Union of Paper 
Workers of Portneuf Station. The dispute, 
which arose out of a request for union 
recognition and a collective agreement pro- 
viding for adjustments in wage rates, was said 
to affect approximately 155 employees directly. 

7. From employees of Dominion Lime, 
Limited, Lime Ridge, P.Q., members of the 
National Catholic Union of Dominion Lime 
Employees. The dispute, which arose out of 
a request for union recognition and a collective 
agreement providing for adjustments in wage 
rates, was said to affect approximately 110 
employees. directly. On August 21 Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissiorer, 
to investigate the dispute. 

8. From -employees of the Taylor Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Limited, Lon- 
don, Ont., members of Local 517, United 
Electrical, ‘Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. The dispute, which arose out of a 
request for union recognition and a collective 
agreement providing for adjustments in wage 
rates, was said to affect approximately 100 
employees directly. On August 27 Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
was appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 5 of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020, as amended, Commis- 
sioner Ainsborough was also authorized to 
investigate the dismissal, on August 26, of the 
president of the local union from the service 
of the employing company, allegedly on 
account of his union membership and activity. 

9. From employees of the Canada Paper 
Company, Windsor Mills, P.Q., members of 
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the National Catholic Union of Canada Paper 
Company Employees. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement providing for 
adjustments in wage rates and improved work- 
ing conditions, was said to affect between 
800 and 900 employees directly. 

10. From employees of Bruck Silk Mulls, 
Limited, Cowansville, P.Q., members of the 
National Union of Silk Workers of Cowans- 
ville, affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. The dispute, which arose out of a 
request for union recognition and a collective 
agreement, was said to affect approximately 
1,000 employees directly. 

11. From employees of the Dominion 
Engineering Works, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., 
members of the Metal Trades Council of 
Montreal and Vicinity. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement, was said to affect 
approximately 1,000 employees directly. On 
August 29 Mr. Bernard ‘Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
was. authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 

12. From employees of Engineering Prod- 
ucts of ‘Canada, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of the Metal Trades Council of 
Montreal and Vicinity. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and a collective agreement, was said to affect 
approximately 1,000 employees directly. 

13. From employees of the Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries, Limited, Saint John, N.B., mem- 
bers of Local 20, Sugar Refinery Workers’ 
Union, affiliated with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for a new collective 
agreement, providing for the union shop, 
adjustments in wage rates, changes.in hours 
of labour and improved working conditions, 
was said to affect approximately 245 em- 
ployees directly. 


14. From employees of the Dominion Paper 
Company, Kingsey Falls, P.Q., members of 
the National ‘Catholic Union of Paper 
Workers of Kingsey Falls. The. dispute, 
which arose out of a request for increased 
basic wage rates and the payment of war- 
time cost-of-living bonuses, was said to affect 
63 employees directly. Inasmuch as_ the 
matters in dispute related to the re- 
muneration of the employees concerned, the 
interested parties were advised that a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation would not 
be established to deal with the dispute, and 
that, in accordance with the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 5963, these matters 
would have to be referred) to the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board for decision. 
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15. From employees of De Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., mem- 


‘bers of Local 112, United Automobile Work- 


ers of America. The dispute, which arose 
out of a request for union recognition and a 
collective agreement, was said to affect approxi- 
mately 2,900 employees directly. 


Boards Established 


On August 6 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, and employees 
in its Longue Pointe Works, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of Local 2525, United Steelworkers 
of America During the month of July Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K:C., Montreal, had been 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute 
(Lasour GazeTre, August, 1942, page 883). 
The Commissioner’s. report, received on 
August 6, indicated that he had. been unable 
to effect a mutually satisfactory settlement 
of the dispute and recommended the estab- 
lishment of a board. The personnel of the 
board is as follows: Prof. J. C. Cameron, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., 
Montreal, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, also 
of Montreal, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer. 

On. August 7 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Montreal Metal 
Trades Council’s R.C.A. Union. During the 
month of July Mr. Bernard ‘Rose, K.C., had 
been authorized, as Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, to investigate the dis- 
pute (Lasour GazeTTE, August, 1942, page 
883). The Commissioner’s report, received on 
August 7, indicated that he had been unable to 
effect a mutally satisfactory settlement of 
the dispute and recommended the establish- 
ment of a board. The personnel of the board 
is as follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice 
M. B. Archibald, of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. J. J. Perrault, Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the empioyer. 

On August 24 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Chrysler Corporation of 
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Canada, Limited, Chatham, Ont., members of 
Local 127, United Automobile Workers of 
America (Lasour GazeTre, August, 1942, page 
884). On August 11 Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, Toronto, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. The Commis- 
sioner’s report, received’ on August 24, indi- 
cated that he had been unable to effect a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
pute and, recommended the establishment of 
a board. Messrs. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
and J. A. McNevin, K.C., Chatham, Ont., 
were appointed members of the board on the 
nomination of the employees and employer, 
respectively, and at the end of the month 
were conferring with a view to submitting a 
joint recommendation of a person to be 
appointed third member andi chairman of the 
board. 
Board Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in July to deal 
with the dispute between Brantford Coach 
and Body, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and 
employees in its Mohawk Street plant, mem- 
bers of Local 397, United Automobile Workers 
of America (Lasour Gazette, August, 1942, 
page 884), was completed during the month 
of August. The personnel of the board is as 
follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. 
Gillanders, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
chairman, appointed on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Toronto. 


Board Reconvened 


On August 21 the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which had dealt with a dispute 
between the Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Limited, and employees in its Turcot 
Works, Montreal, P.Q., members of Lodge 
712, International Association of Machinists 
(Lasour GazeTre, August, 1942, pages 885 
and 886-890) was requested by the Minister 
of Labour to reconvene for the purpose of 
giving further consideration to the dispute. 
The employees concerned had submitted a 
brief to the Minister contending that the 
majority report of the board had not taken 
sufficient account of a number of important 
relevant facts. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On August 6, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020, as 
amended, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial 


Relations Officer of the Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to in- 
vestigate the dismissal of an employee of 
De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, allegedly on account of his member- 
ship in and activity on behalf of Local 112, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
On August 11 Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative of the Dominion Department 
of Labour, Vancouver, was authorized as In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to- 
investigate a dispute between West Coast 
Shipbuilders, Limited, Vancouver, and its 
employees, members of Local 1, Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, in 
connection with which an application had been 
received in May for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour GaAzEeTTE, June, 1942, page 660). 
On August 11 Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Inaus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate a dispute between Algoma Ore 
Properties, Limited, Wa Wa, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Federal Labor Union 
23159, American Federation of Labor, in con- 


-nection with which an application had been 


received in July for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour GazettE, August, 1942, page 884). 

On August 14 Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate a dispute between 
Pictou Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited, Pictou, N.S., and employees in its 
Shipbuilding Division, members of Local 565, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, in connection with which an appli- 
cation had been received in June for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (Lasour Gazerre, July, 1942, 
page 761). The Commissioner’s report, re- 
ceived on August 27, indicated that a dispute 
no longer existed and’ that the application had 
been withdrawn. 

On August 15 Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer of the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate a dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, N.S., and 
its employees, members of Local 361, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
and Lodge 1250, International Association 
of Machinists, in connection with which an 
application had been received in July for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
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and Investigation (Lazsour GazertTre, August, 
1942, pages 883-884). 

On August 18, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020, 
as amended, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, was authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the dis- 
missal of two employees of H. Walford, 
Limited, Montreal, allegedly on account of 
their membership in and activity on behalf 
of Local 21, International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America. 
The Commissioner’s report, received on August 
27, indicated that the employing company had 
agreed to reinstate the dismissed employees. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
' Inquiry Commissioners 


A report was received on August 3 from 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
who had been appointed an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate a 
dispute between Dumart’s, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
139, Packinghouse Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (Lasour GazettE, July, 1942, page 
762). The Commissioner’s report indicated 
that no good purpose would be served by 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to deal with the dispute. 
For the consideration of the interested parties, 
however, the Commissioner made certain 
recommendations with « view to the mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the matters at issue. 
These recommendations were communicated 
to the parties immediately. 

A report was received on August 11 from 
Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, who had been appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate a dispute between the Muir 
Bros. Dry Dock Company, Limited, Port 
Dalhousie, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 680, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America (Lasour Gazette, August, 
1942, page 883). The Commissioner’s report 
indicated that he had been successful in 
effecting a mutually satisfactory settlement 
of the dispute and that the application had 
been withdrawn. The collective agreement 
executed by the interested parties is sum- 
marized in the article entitled “Recent In- 
dustrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

A report was received on August 18 from 
Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, who had been appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 5 of Order 


in Council P.C. 4020, as amended, to investi- 
gate the dismissal of an employee of Mid- 
land Shipyards, Limited, Midland, Ont., 
allegedly on account of his membership in 
and activity on behalf of Local 365, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America. 
The Commissioner found that the employee 
in question had been dismissed because of the 
unsatisfactory manner in which he performed 
his work and not because of his union mem- 
bership or activity. 


A report was received on August 21 from 
Mr. James Leslie, Chief Conciliation Officer 
of the Manitoba Department of Labour, 
Winnipeg, who had been appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to in- 
vestigate a dispute between the Western 
Packing Company of Canada, Limited, Winni- 
peg, and its employees, members of Packing 
Plant Employees’ Federal Union 92, affiliated 
with the* Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada (Lasour Gazette, May, 1942, page 
514). The Commissioner’s report indicated 
that he had been successful in effecting a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
pute. The collective agreement executed by 
the parties concerned is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Other Settlement 


During the month of August notification was 
received of the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments between the Rolland Paper Company, 
Limited, and its employees at St. Jerome and 
Mont Rolland, P.Q., members of Local 454 
and 455, International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, and Local 106, International Bro- 
therhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers. The dispute between these parties 
had been referred for investigation to Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, who was successful in 
arranging for direct negotiations between the 
parties (Lasour GazettE, July, 1942, page 
762). The clauses in the new agreements 
which affect the remuneration of the employees 
concerned have been approved by the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board and the em- 


- ployees have withdrawn their application for 


the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. The agreements are sum- 
marized in the article entitled “Recent In- 
dustrial Agreements and Schedules. of 
Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Supplementary Report of Board 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in 1941 to deal with a dispute 
between the Hamilton Uniform Cap Com- 
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pany, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 47, United Hatters, Cav and 
Millinery Workers’ international Union 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, page 227-231) 
subsequently was reconvened to deal with 
matters. still in dispute (LaBour GAZETTE, 
August, 1941, page 876). The Board, in a 
report signed by Mr. E, A. Shaunessy, K.C., 
Petrolia, Ont., chairman, and Mr. Kevey 
Koskey, Hamilton, Ont., the member appointed 
on the nomination of the employer, has ad- 
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vised the Minister of Labour that a dispute 
no longer exists, inasmuch as few, if any, 
of the employees concerned are still members 
of the union. Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
Ont., the member appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees, did not join with his 


Colleagues in submitting the supplementary 


report, but Mr. Cohen has advised the De- 
partment of Labour that he does not consider 
it necessary to give the matter any further 
attention. 


ROYAL COMMISSION RECOMMENDS CONTINUOUS OPERATION IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPYARDS 


ARES Royal Commission appointed on July 
18, 1942 (Lasour GazerTtTe, July, 1942, 
pp. 773-74) to inquire into the most effective 
methods to secure maximum production in 
the shipyards of ‘British Columbia, has recom- 
mended to the Minister of Labour that this 
objective. can be attained by the “continuous 
operation” plan. 


The Royal Commission, which has conducted 
an exhaustive inquiry into the relative merits 
of the seven-day week and a six-day schedule 
of operations, was comprised of five members 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice S. E. 
Richards of the Court of Appeal of Manitoba. 
Two members of the Commission, Mr. Don 
Serviss, general-manager of North Vancouver 
Shipyards, and Mr. Hugh Lewis, general- 
manager of South Yard, Burrard Dry Dock, 
Vancouver, represented the employers; while 
representing the employees were Mr. Chris 
Pritchard, of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters and President of 
the Metal Trades Council, Vancouver, and 
Mr. A. A. McAuslane, vice-president of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Vancouver. 

The report of the Commission is based upon 
a study of United States Pacific Coast Ship- 
yards, where the continuous operation plan 
is in effect, and upon the production figures 
in Vancouver Shipyards which put the seven- 
day week plan into operation on April 27 
last. 

In the course of its investigation the Com- 
mission visited shipyards in the United States 
and was much impressed with the production 
figures being obtained under the seven days 
continuous operation program. Both manage- 


ment and men in the United States shipyards - 


were enthusiastic supporters of the seven-day 
week plan. 


Majority Report 
The majority report, signed by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Justice S. E. Richards and Messrs. 
Don Serviss and Hugh Lewis, states that the 


evidence of shipbuilders in British Columbia 
was practically unanimous in the view that 
the plan of continuous operation, in which 
the men work six days and have one day of 
rest in each week, but the plant, tools and 
equipment are operated on all seven days of 
the week, is the most effective way of secur- 
ing maximum production. 


Propuction Ficures Crrep 


In the opinion of the Commissioners who 
signed the report, the success and greater 
possibilities of the continuous operation plan 
are proven by the results obtained in two 
major Vancouver shipyards where the seven- 
day week has been in operation. 

In one of these yards, the daily average of 
steel fabricated increased 41-2 per cent and 
of steel erected 19°3 per cent in the period 
April 20-July 18 under continuous operation 
over the average for April 1-26 when a 154- 
shift week was in effect. 

In the second yard, the weekly average of 
steel fabricated increased 56 per cent and of 
steel erected 47 per cent in the period June 
1-30, when 21 shifts were operating, over 
the average for April 1-26, when 1534 shifts 
were operating. In this yard the average 
weekly quantity of steel welded and riveted 
increased 87 per cent during the period of 
continuous operation. 

Commenting on these figures} the majority 
report states that they were remarkable in 
view of the fact that the continuous operation 
plan required employment of more men who 
in the main were unskilled and who, to some 
extent, diluted the average skill of the whole 
working force. The Commission points out 
that the small percentage drop in production 
per man hour in one yard is no doubt due 
to many unskilled men being necessarily 
employed and this figure would doubtless 
decrease as time went on. It was felt that 
this was relatively unimportant in view of 
the necessity of maximum production. 
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SpeciIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


Following a series of meetings with ship- 
yard operators and employees in the spring, 
at which the Minister of Labour was present, 
nine of the eleven unions representing British 
Columbia shipyard employees signed an agree- 
ment approving the continuous operation plan. 

Subsequently, however, the remaining two 
unions declined to sign the agreement. All 
the unions involved then formed a Conference 
and sent a delegation to Ottawa in June, after 
which the Minister of Labour. decided to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
whole matter and to generally investigate 
facts which might be impeding production at 
West Coast shipyards. 

One of the first acts of the Commission was 
to set up a special committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Norman Dobson, of Lloyds, 
who is at present attached to Wartime Mer- 
chant Shipping, Limited. _ This committee, 
which comprised representatives of shipyard 
managements and experienced workmen, made 
a thorough survey of the British Columbia 
shipyards and reported on technical matters 
which it considered would increase production. 

The Commission stated in its report that 
it anticipated the recommendations of the 
committee would be of considerable help in 
removing minor impediments to production. 

The technique of appointing a committee 
of experts representing employees and manage- 
ment to act under the instructions of a 


Commission is somewhat unique and in this 


case proved very effective. This procedure 
was recognized by both management and men 
as a very practical means of going about 
the removal of bottlenecks in individual yards. 


UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 


Included among the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Commission is the appointment 
of a Labour Co-ordinator for each of the 
major British Columbia Shipyards to act 
as an intermediary and director of good re- 
lations between employers and employees; 
each co-ordinator to be selected by the labour 
unions having members in the yards and to 
be approved by the shipbuilder. 

Other unanimous recommendations were: 

Uniformity of wages in the same occupa- 
tional classifications throughout the Van- 
couver yards. 

The recommendation of the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee be enforced. 

Skilled tradesmen to be supplied to fill up 
gangs. 

Labour Management Production Commit- 
tees to be installed. 

Progressive reports to be made available 
to workers. 

Training of Supervisory Staff to be put in 
hand. 
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Vocational Training for Workers 
mended. 

Welding fumes to be overcome. 

Periodical medical examination. 

Spray painting to be done on third shift. 

Safety Committee to be appointed. 

Housing accommodation for shipbuilders 
to be given priority. — 

Recreation facilities would bring improve- 
ment and reduce labour turnover. 

Drying rooms for workmen’s clothes. 

Dressing rooms to be provided. 

Shift ratios to be adjusted. 

Castings to be bought locally when nAbeibls. 


recom- 


Yards to be kept informed of all tools 
and equipment that can be obtained as 
required. 

The Majority Report on the continuous 
operation plan mentions that employees feel 
“genuinely and earnestly” that they have a 
grievance in the change of their day off from 
Sunday to a week-day, but expresses the 
hope that complete harmony will exist in the 
shipyards in which the workmen and the man- 
agements are performing such valuable war 
work, so vital at the present time. 


Minority Reports 


In minority reports, however, Messrs. 
C. W. Pritchard and A. McAuslane, representa- 
tives on the Commission of organized labour. 
disagreed with the majority finding and 
favoured a six-day week. Maximum produc- | 
tion, Messrs. Pritchard and McAuslane con- 
tended, cannot be achieved until there is closer 
harmony between operators and men, which, 
they maintain, is not possible under a plan 
which calls for continuous operation, because 
shipyard employees have a grievance as a 
result of the necessity of changing their day 
off from Sundays to weekdays. 


Mr. Pritchard contended that the evidence 
produced before the Commission proves con- 
clusively that the seven-day plan does not 
work out satisfactorily and will not produce 
the practical results contemplated; as em- 
ployees are dissatisfied with the staggered 
days and working conditions. Particularly are 
they out of harmony with the general pre- 
vailing conditions in which transportation, 
housing, absenteeism, and the conditions pre- 
vailing in co-related industry do not permit 
of the successful operation of the plan and 
produce a condition of discontent that is 
destructive of efficient production on _ this 
basis. 


Mr. McAuslane, in opposing the seven-day 
week, maintained that no plan can be pro- 
ductive of the best results which has not 
the full co-operation of the workers and recom- 
mends that a Joint Conference of shipowners, 
unions affected and government representa- 
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tives, take place at an early date to iron out 
wage inequalities and other anomalies exist- 
ing in the industry. He expressed the opinion 
that the merits of both the continuous opera- 
tion and six-day plan cannot be fully judged 
until both have been given an equal trial, 
and urged that labour’s plan for production 
on a six-day week basis be put into effect 
immediately. 


Statement by Minister of Labour 


Commenting on the report, the Minister of 
Labour expressed himself as being of the 
opinion that the Commission had approached 
the problem in a very practical way and had, 
in his judgment, completely covered all 
phases of the matter. 


He felt that the recommendations of the 
Commission were very sound and hoped that 
the investigation and report would go far 
toward correcting conditions which were im- 
peding production and toward clearing up mis- 
understandings: between management and 
employees. 

He was confident that both management 
and men would accept the recommendations 
and put them into effect. 

The Minister further stated that in so far 
as the Department of Labour was concerned, 
everything in its power would be done to 
bring about acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions and he had asked the chairman (Mr. 
Justice Richards) to come to Ottawa _ to 
discuss in detail how best the various recom- 
mendations could be made effective. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1942 


URING the month of August, the number 
of disputes and lockouts showed a de- 
crease from the previous month, 59 disputes 
being recorded, as compared with 73 for July. 
The number of workers involved, 21,795 for 
August, and 22,672 for July, and the time loss, 
53,535 man working days for August and 
54,402 for July, showed only a slight decrease 
from the previous month, as several strikes 
in August involved a comparatively large num- 
ber of workers with a corresponding time loss: 
‘These were coal miners at Blairmore, Coleman 
‘and Bellevue, Alta., coal miners at Nanaimo, 
B.C., shoe factory workers in both Montreal 
and Quebec, P.Q., steel mill workers at Longue 
Point, P.Q., and shipyard workers at Sorel, 
PQ: 
The following comparative table gives in- 
formation for July and August, 1942, and 
August, 1941. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 
Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
“August, 1942......... 59 21,795 53,535 
SJOUY O19423 5... Bik. 73 22, 672 54, 402 
August, 1941......... 35 13,314 33, 569 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
.of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
.separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
-in this ‘article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
‘to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
-of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
-commencement. 


Six disputes, involving 1,810 workers, were 
carried over from July and 53 commenced 
during August. Of these 59 disputes 52 were 
terminated during the month. Five resulted 
in favour of the workers, six were compromise 
settlements, 11 were in favour of the employer, 
while 30 were indefinite in result. 

At the end of the month there were seven 
strikes or lockouts reported as in progress: 
shoe factory workers at Quebec, P.Q., textile 
factory workers at Hull, P.Q., lumber yard 
workers at Fernie, B.C., lumber yard labourers 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I., foundry workers at 
Hull, P.Q., optical workers at Montreal, P.Q. 
and carpenters and labourers at Quebec, P.Q. 
The majority of these were terminated shortly 
after the first of September with little time 
loss. 

The record does not include minor disputes 

such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which inform- 
ation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Such disputes are listed in this 
paragraph for a period up to one year after 
their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: truck drivers 
and helpers, Toronto, Ont., October 7, 1941, 
to December 31, 1941. 
_ Information as to a strike in July of workers 
at one shipyard in Victoria, B.C., was received 
too late for inclusion in the August LasBour 
Gazette. Two hundred workers ceased work 
on July 30 protesting the dismissal of a super- 
intendent. Work was resumed within a short 
time after the superintendent had resigned. 

A number of disputes and minor work stop- 
pages were reported during the month. One 
dispute involving a number of carpenters at 
Barriefield, Ont., occurred on August 14. It was 
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reported the dispute arose after the completion 
of work on one project and before transference 
to another job. 

Information as to a strike of a number of 
leather workers in one establishment in Mont- 
real, P.Q., on August 14 was received at too 
late a date for inclusion in the statistical table. 
The workers asked for increased wages and re- 
turned to work on the advice of the union, 
pending further negotiations. 

A minor dispute in the fertilizer and feed 
department of one establishment in Toronto, 
Ont., took place on August 18, when 30 
workers asked for increased wages. Work 
was resumed within a short time when an 
agreement was reached that a joint applica- 
tion would be made to the Regional War 
Labour Board. 

It was reported that on August 31 about 
20 transport workers employed at one estab- 
lishment in Windsor, Ont., ceased work for 
increased wages. After negotiations with a 
representative of the company it was claimed 
the men were joined by 10 other workers, the 
30 men stopping work for the remainder of 
that day. Work was resumed the next day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes IN Procress Prior To AUGUST 


WELDERS (SHIPYARD) VANCOUVER, B.C.—This 
dispute, involving welders, members of the 
Welders’ Unit of the Amalgamated Building 
Workers of Canada, affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour, who ceased work 
on June 12 in protest against the dismissal of 
certain workers on June 4 and against a 
closed shop agreement between the employer 
and the Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
of Canada, affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, was terminated on August 5, 
when the welders agreed to join the boiler- 
makers’ union, all being reinstated within 
two days. ’ The settlement was reached as a 
result of conciliation by the Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Shipbuilding Produc- 
tion. 


DISPUTES COMMENCING DurRING AUGUST 


CoaL Miners, AERIAL, ALTA—The miners 
ceased work on August 6, claiming that the 
employer had refused to make adjustments 
in certain rates of pay, piece work, etc., and 
in Sunday work, overtime and timbering. They 
were advised by a union district representative 
to resume work pending negotiations. This 
resulted in settlements on all issues except 
one left for further investigation. 

Coat Miners, INverNess, N.S—Contract 
miners in one of three collieries left the mine 
on August 8, owing to a lack of transportation 


to their working places, and operations were 
stopped. A second colliery was also closed, 
as the pumps were operated by the same 
power, thus involving 280 miners. It was 
reported that the permanent closing down of 
two of the collieries was under consideration. 
A mining engineer was appointed to investigate 
the three mines and by the end of the month 
it was reported that two collieries would con- 
tinue. One of the closed collieries was in 
operation by the first of September. 


Coat MINERS, Crow’s Nest Pass DIstRIctT, 
AutTa.—Following a one day stoppage of work 
on July 31 in four colleries, operated by three 
companies, owing to a dispute as to rates of 
pay for boys, another stoppage occurred on 
August 10. In each case a mass meeting of 
miners was called to discuss the issue. The 
miners contended that in the agreement the 
rates for boys, $3.30 on the surface and $3.85 
underground, were intended only for light 
work and that when employed at any of the 
classified jobs in the agreement they should 
receive the same pay as men. It was reported 
that at the meeting it was decided to instruct 
the District President of the Union to negotiate 
with the commissioner of the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and 
if this was not conceded to refer the question 
to the National War Labour Board for deci- 
sion instead of an impartial chairman as pro- 
vided in the agreement. 


Coat Miners, NANAIMO AND CUMBERLAND, 
B.C.—Employees in collieries at Nanaimo and 
Cumberland on Vancouver Island, B.C., ceased 
work at the beginning of the Sunday night 
shift on August 16; owing to a dispute as to 
an increase of 30 per cent in the basic wage 
scale. The agreement had been made in 
1938 and wages have been supplemented by a 
cost of living bonus, which had been increased 
to 61 cents per day. The miners claimed that 
the agreement rates were low as compared 
with those in other industries and that under 
government regulations they were not allowed 
to leave the mines for work at higher wages 
elsewhere. They requested the employing 
company to join in an application to the 
National War Labour Board for the increase. 
This was refused as the prices of coal were 
fixed by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
It was reported that the stoppage was not 
ordered by the union and on advice from the 
district headquarters the men decided to re- 
sume work at 11 p.m. on August 18, pending 
decision of the Board. 


Coat Pier Loapers, UNion Bay, B.C.—Em- 
ployees of a coal mining company at the load- 
ing piers at Union Bay ceased work on August 
17, when the mines were closed down owing to 
the strike of miners. Most of the coal pier 
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loaders were reported to be Chinese and not 
covered in the coal miners’ agreement. They 
sought an increase in wages from 314-50 cents 
per hour to 40-60 cents. They did not resume 
work with the miners but as a result of con- 
ciliation by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour they returned to work on 
Sunday August 23 and applied to the Na- 
tional War Labour Board for approval of 
the higher rates. 


SHor Factory WORKERS, QUEBEC AND MONT- 
REAL, P.Q—A number of employees in one 
shoe factory in Quebec ceased work on August 
6 to obtain the payment in full of a cost of 
living bonus on the basis of 7-2 per cent, that 
is $1.80 per week for adult male and female 
workers earning $25 per week or more, with 
a percentage bonus for other workers, ordered 
by the Quebec Regional War Labour Board 
early in July, to meet the increase in the cost- 
of-living since July, 1941, following a strike 
of shoe workers in Quebec City between June 
23 and July 5. In this establishment the em- 
ployer had given a five per cent bonus since 
August, 1941, and deducted this from the new 
bonus. The order applied to all shoe factories 
in the province of Quebec. 

In several factories in Montreal increases in 
wages or cost of living bonuses had been given 
during 1941 and the employers proposed to 
deduct these from the new bonus and in some 
cases had referred the matter to the Board. 
Between August 15 and August 24 workers 
in eight shoe factories ceased work against 
the modification in the bonus but as a result 
of conciliation by the Quebec Department of 
Labour they resumed work at various times 
between August 17 and August 27, pending the 
decision of the Board in the case of each em- 
ployer. It was reported that each employer 
was to deposit with the Board the full amount 
of the bonus, pending their decisions, 


Paper Mitt Workers, WINDSoR MILLS, P.Q. 
—A number of the employees in a paper 
mill ceased work on August 9, to secure an 
agreement with the National Catholic Syndi- 
cate. A number of the employees were mem- 
bers of the International. Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Picketing was reported 
to have prevented the workers from entering 
the premises, except for a few maintenance 
men, and a clash occurred between supporters 
of the two unions. Six men were charged 
with disturbing the peace and remanded for 
trial. A conciliator from the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour arrived and met. with repre- 


sentatives of the management and the Syn-' 


dicate. The management refused to recog- 
nize the union and declared that members of 
the office staff, the technical staff and any em- 
ployees on salary must resign from the union 


or give up their positions. A representative 
of the management met officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa and discussed pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Work was resumed on August 
13 and the employees applied for a Board 
under the Act. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner was appointed on September 
2 to deal with the dispute. 


Paper Mitt Workers, PortNEuF STATION, 
P.Q—A number of employees in one mill 
ceased work on August 16 to obtain a ten per 
cent increase in wages. The employees had 
applied on August 9 for a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with this dispute as to wages and also as to 
recognition of the National Catholic Syndicate. 
They were informed that any increase in wages 
must be approved by the Regional War La- 
bour Board. A conciliation officer of the De- 
partment of Labour arrived and the manage- 
ment agreed to the election of an employees’ 
committee to represent the employees and to 
submit the wage dispute to the Regional War 
Labour Board, both parties to accept the 
decision. Work was resumed on August 19. 


Sree, Facrory Workers, Loncug PoINrtes, 
P.Q—A number of employees, members of the 
United Steel Workers of America, ceased 
work on August 7, following the refusal 
of the management to negotiate an agreement 
with the union. The union had applied for a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act on July 15. Following a strike on 
July 24 a vote of the employees had been 
taken by the Department of Labour as to 
whether the employees wished to be repre- 
sented by the steel workers’ union or by the 
employees’ association. The vote showed that 
979 were in favour of the union and 756 in 
favour of the association, out of a total of 
1,922 eligible to vote, excluding moulders, 
etc., there being an agreement between the 
Company and the moulders’ union. The 
management offered to sign agreements with 
each organization or a joint agreement with 
both, but the steel workers’ union refused. 
Conciliation by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour did not result in a settle- 
ment. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner did not succeed in bringing about 
a settlement and recommended that a Board 
should be established under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. A Board was 
established August 6 but a number of em- 
ployees ceased work on August 7. The con- 
stitution of the Board was accordingly not 
proceeded with until the union called off the 
strike on August 20. A Chairman was then 
appointed. The employing company replaced 
many of those on strike and claimed that 
production in the plant was practically normal. 
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Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —————_—__—_————__| inman Particularst 
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(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1942 

















MINING— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 | 900 900 |Commenced July 30, 1942; for changes to in- 
N.S. crease earnings of borers; terminated Au- 
| | gust 1; return of workers pending reference 
| | to Adjustment Board; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 4 
Carpenters, Sydney,N.S. 1 | 50 100 |Commenced July 28, 1942; for increased 
wages; terminated August 3; conciliation 
(federal) and reference to Regional War 
Board; in favour of employer. 
Foundry labourers, Tren- 1 50 50 |Commenced July 30, 1942; against dismissal 
ton, N.S. of worker; terminated August 1; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 

Bolt factory workers, 1 60 240 |Commenced July 30, 1942; for increased 

Owen Sound, Ont. f wages; terminated August 5; conciliation 
4 (federal); reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 

Machinists, Winnipeg, 1 50 100 |Commenced July 31, 1942; alleged lockout re 
Man. union recognition and changes in working 
conditions; terminated August 3; concilia- 

tion (federal); compromise. 

ConstTRUCTION— 

Shipbuilding— : 

Welders, Vancouver, B.C. 1 200 800 |Commenced June 12; in protest against closed 
shop agreement and dismissals on June 4; 
terminated August 5; conciliation (federal): 
in favour of employer. 

(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1942 
MINING— 

Coal miners, Aerial, Alta. 1 146 1,000 |Commenced August 6; for adjustments in 
wages and working conditions; terminated 
August 13; negotiations; compromise. 

Coal miners, Inverness, N.S. 2 280 5,000 |Commenced August 8; re underground trans- 
portation of miners; terminated August 31; 
investigation (provincial); indefinite. 

Coal miners, Blairmore, 4 2,014 2,014 |Commenced August 10; for men’s pay for 
Goleman and Bellevue, boys at men’s work; terminated August 10; 
Alta. work resumed pending negotiations and 

: possible reference to National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Nanaimo and 1 1,300 2,600 |Commenced August 16; for revision of wage 

Cumberland, B.C. scale in agreement; terminated August 18; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers. 
é pending reference to National War Labour 

Board; indefinite. 

Coal pier loaders, Union 1 (a) 30 200,|Commenced August 17; for increased wages; 
Bay,Be: terminated August 22; conciliation (feder- 


al); return of workers pending reference to 
National War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 900 3,600 |Commenced August 18; re deductions from 
N.S. earnings of two men; terminated August 22; 
return of workers pending negotiations; in- 

definite. 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 600 600 Commenced August 18; misunderstanding re 


absenteeism; terminated August 18; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, Canmore, Alta. 1 - 949 1,400 |Commenced August 21; for dismissal of fire 
boss; terminated August 27; conciliation 
(federal); compromise; (fire boss transfer- 
red). 
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Industry, occupation 
and locality 








Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 


Establish- 


in man 
working 
days 








Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1942—Continued 


MINING—Con. 
Coal miners, East Coulee, 
Alta. 


\ 


Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 
Penticton, B.C. 


Canning factory workers, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ont. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Shoe factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Shoe factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Machine operators, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 
Lachute, P.Q. 


Woollen mill workers, 
Waterville, P.Q. 


Textile factory workers, 
Hull, P.Q. 


Pulp and Paper— 
Paper mill workers, 
Windsor Mills, P.Q. 








1 





130 


640 


87 


(b) 40 


411 


2,500 


(a). AT 


408 


40 


550 


125 


20 


(d) 300 








130 


1,900 


174 


20 


5,750 


10, 000 


1,000 


80 


550 


425 


22 


1,000 











Commenced August 27; for transportation to 
working places; terminated August 27; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers 


Commenced August 26-27; for increased 
wages for loaders; terminated August 29; 
return of workers pending reference to 
Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced August 4; for union agreement 
with increased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions; terminated August 5; con- 
ciliation (provincial); agreement with em- 
ployees’ committee providing for wage 
increases subject to approval of Regional 
War Labour Board; compromise. 


Commenced August 19; for increased wages; 
terminated August 19; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced August 6; re application of cost 
of living bonus; terminated August 22; ne- 
gotiations; return of workers pending fur- 
ther reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Commenced August 15-24; re application of 
cost of living bonus; terminated August 
17-27; conciliation (provincial); return of 
workers pending decisions of Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced August 29; for payment of cost 
of living bonus weekly instead of monthly; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 10; against promotion of 
a non-union worker; terminated August 12; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced August 15; for adjustment of 
piece rates on new work; terminated August 
17; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 21; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated August 22; conciliation 
(federal); return of workers pending inves- 
tigation; indefinite. 


Commenced August 25; for increased wages; 
terminated August 28; conciliation (federal 
and provincial); return of workers pending 
decision of Regional War Labour Board ; 
indefinite. 


Commenced August 29; against reduction in 


certain piece-rates; unterminated. 
{ 


Commenced August 10; for union recognition; 
terminated August 12; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); work resumed pending reference 
to I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 
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Number involved | Time loss 
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ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Loeckouts Commencing During August, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Pulp and Paper—Con. 
Paper mill workers, Port- ‘) 115 265 |Commenced August 16; for increased wages; 
neuf Station, P.Q. and union recognition; terminated August 
18; conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Paper mill workers, 1 58 260 |Commenced August 19; re increased wages, 
Kingsey Falls, P.Q. cost of living bonus and working conditions; 
terminated August 24; negotiations; return 

of workers pending further negotiations; 


indefinite. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Lumber yard workers, 1 10 10 |Commenced August 31; against income tax 
Fernie, B.C. deductions; unterminated. 
Lumber yard labourers, 1 10 5 |Commenced August 31; for cost of living 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. bonus; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Barmill workers, Sydney, 1 152 450 |Commenced August 1; for additional helpers; 
N.S. terminated August 4; conciliation (federal); 
work resumed pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 
Steel mill workers, Chat- 1 159 500 |Commenced August 3; against dismissal of 
ham, Ont. . worker; terminated ‘August 6; conciliation 
(provincial); return of workers pending ar- 
bitration; indefinite. 
Steel mill workers, 7 600 5,000 |Commenced August 7, for union recognition; 
Longue Pointe, P.Q. terminated August 20; conciliation (federal 
and provincial); in favour of employer. 
Truck factory workers, 1 30 15 |Commenced August 11; against dismissal of 
Brantford, Ont. workers; terminated August 11; work re- 
sumed pending conciliation; indefinite. 
Wire factory workers, i! 122 425 |Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated August 15; negotiations; return 


of workers pending decision of Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 


Moulders, Montreal, P.Q. 1 25 12 |Commenced August 12; alleged dismissal of 
two employees for union activity; termin- 
ated August 12; conciliation (federal); work 
resumed pending settlement; in favour of 


workers. 
Aircraft factory workers, 1 1, oor 165 |Commenced August 15; re increase in wages; 
Toronto, Ont. terminated August 15; conciliation (federal) 


return of workers pending decision of Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


Foundry labourers, Tren- vi 17 17 |Commenced August 17; in sympathy with 
ton, N.S. worker dismissed (strike on July 30); ter- 
minated August 17; replacement and re- 

turn of workers; in favour of employer. 


Ore pier loaders, Sydney, 1 143 650 |Commenced August 17; for payment of ton- 
N.S. nage rates; terminated August 21; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 

settlement; indefinite. 


Foundry workers, Point if 175 250 |Commenced August 27; for increased wages; 
Edward, Ont. terminated August 28; conciliation (provin- 
cial) return of workers pending decision of 

Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
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(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing August, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 
Metal factory workers, ] 100 200 |Commenced August 28; for overtime rates o 
Windsor, Ont. pay; terminated August 29; negotiations; 
joint application to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Foundry workers, Hull, 1 125 85 |Commenced August 31; for increased wages 
P.O: and reinstatement of three workers; unter- 
minated. 
Steel mill workers, Ham- 1 300 160 |Commenced August 31; against change in 
ilton, Ont. hours of shift; terminated August 31; work 
resumed pending negotiations; indefinite. 
Non-metallic Minerals, etc.— 
Optical workers, Montreal 4 80 80 |Commenced August 31; for increased wages 
E and union recognition; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Building and structures— 
Plumbers, tinsmiths, etc.,| 5 72 175 |Commenced August 11-12; for increased wages; 
Quebec, P.Q. terminated August 13; conciliation (federal) 
return of workers pending reference to Re- 
gional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Bricklayers, Sydney,N.S. 1 15 45 |Commenced August 13; for increased wages 
and change in hcurs; terminated August 15; 
conciliation (federal); work resumed pend- 
ing reference to Regional War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 
Truck drivers, Shipshaw, 1 | (e) 300 75 |Commenced August 20; for increased wages; 
Po: terminated August 20; negotiations; work- 
ing conditions improved; compromise. 
Carpenters, painters, etc., 1} (f) 100 25 |Commenced August 28; for adjustment of 
Camp Borden, Ont. wage scale; terminated August 28; negotia- 
tions; return of workers pending investiga- 
tion; indefinite. 
Building trades workers, -+'} Al 20 |Commenced August 28; for reinstatement of 
Sawyerville, P.Q. superintendent; terminated August 29; re- 
turn of workers and replacement; in favour 
of employer. 
Carpenters and labourers, i 132 264 |Commenced August 29; for increased wages; 
Quebec, P.Q. unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— ‘ 
Holders-on and plate- 1| (g) 200 125 |Commenced August 5; for increased wages; 
hangers, Vancouver, terminated August 5; work resumed pend- 
C. ing settlement; indefinite. 
Shipyard workers, Saint 1 250 375 |Commenced August 6; against promotion of 
John, N.B. worker belonging to another union; termin- 
ated August 7; conciliation (federal); return 
of workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 25 35 |Commenced August 15; for increased wages; 
Lunenburg, N.S. terminated August 15; negotiations; increase 
agreed to pending approval of Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 
Passer boys, Montreal, 1 98 28 |Commenced August 20; for increased wages; 
Pp Cy terminated August 20; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Shipyard workers, Mont- f 900 2,000 |Commenced August 21; against change from 
real, P.Q. construction to shipyard wage scale; ter- 


minated August 26; return of Workers and 
replacement;/in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST Concluded 
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eh 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1942—Concluded 


Construction—Concluded | 
1 


Shipbuilding—Con. 








Shipyard werkers, Sorel, 4,000 
eG), ' 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 
UTILITIES— | 
Water— 
Steamship freight hand- 1 54 
lers, Lunenburg, N.S 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Golf caddies, Sherbrooke, 1 30 
PAY. 


2,000 ;Commenced August 31: against income tax 
deductions; terminated August 31; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 


80 |Commmenced August 13; for increased wages; 
terminated August 14; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


50 |Commenced August 29; for increased wages; 
terminated August 31; replacement; in 
favour of employer. ; 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


| In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 115 indirectly. (b) 112 indirectly. 
indirectly. (f) 200 indirectly. 


Founpry Workers, Huitit, P.Q—A number 
of employees in one foundry ceased work on 
August 3i1 in protest against the dismissal of 
three workers, alleged: to be for union activity, 
and for an increase in wages. As a result of 
conciliation by an officer of the Department 
of Labour work was resumed for the last 
shift on September 1 and for the other shifts 
the next day. The employer agreed to join 
in an application to the Regional War Labcur 
Board for a wage increase of five cents per 
hour. 


Suipyarp Workers, Saint Joun, N.B—A 
number of employees, members of a new 
independent union of Shipyard Workers, 
Local No. 1, ceased work on August 6 in 
protest against the appointment of a member 
of the Canadian Steel Workers’ Union No. 2 
as a rivet tester. A representative of the 
Department of Labour reached Saint John on 
August 7 and informed those on strike that 


(c) 40 indirectly. 
(g) 800 indirectly. 


(d) 560 indirectly. (e) 1,000 
their grievance could not be dealt with while 
they were on strike and work was resumed 
next morning. It was then arranged that 
representatives of the two unions would meet 
on August 18 with a view to amalgamation 
but these negotiations were not successful. 
The employer has hadi agreements for some 
time with the Canadian Steel Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 2, and with the Canadian Drydock 
Union, Local No. 1, both affiliated’ with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, as well as 
with several craft unions affiliated with the 
Trades and Labour Council. 


‘LuMBeR YarpD Lapourers, CHARLOTTETOWN, 
P.E.I—Employees ceased work at noon on 
August 31 to obtain a cost-of-living bonus 
and when this was refused sought work else- 
where. The employer replaced those on strike 
by September 3, and took up the wage case 
with the Regional War Labour Board. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from morth 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1941.” The latter included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919, in the various coun- 
tries for which such figures. are available. 


Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour GAzerre, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 135, and 21 were still in progress. from 
the previous month, making a total of 166 
disputes in progress during the month; 112,200 
workers were involved in the disputes in 
progress during the month and the time loss 
was 356,000 working days. 

Of the 135 disputes beginning in June, 49 
arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 46 over other wage questions; 2 over 
working hours; 17 over questions as to the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
22 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; and 3 were sympathetic strikes. Final 
settlements were reached in 127 disputes, of 
which 18 were settled in favour of workers, 
87 in favour of employers and 22 resulted in 
compromises; in 24 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

With reference to the coal mining strikes 
which were noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, for 
June and July, official statistics now show 
the following to be the largest: In Lancashire, 
1,400 coal miners were directly and 13,600 
indirectly involved in a dispute from May 
20 to June 6; this was over haulage workers’ 
dissatisfaction with wages, and work was re- 
sumed pending national negotiations. In 
South Wales, 8,500 miners were on strike 
from May 27 to June 6 over demands by 
colliery boys and youths for increased wages; 
work here was also resumed pending national 
negotiations. In Cumberland, 4,367 miners 
went on strike from June 1 to June 23, in pro- 
test against an arbitration award rejecting a 
claim for an increase in wages; work was 
resumed and the award accepted. Another 
dispute in Lancashire, which involved 1,300 
workers directly and 11,700 indirectly, began 
June 12, also over haulage workers’ dissatis- 
faction with wages and with the alleged delay 
in announcing the terms of the national award 
on miners’ wages; the dispute ended June 28, 
and work was resumed. In South Wales, 2,750 
miners were on strike June 15 to June 29 due 
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to dissatisfaction with wages and the amount 
of the proposed increase to youths under terms 
of the national award; work was resumed. A 
summary of the first report of the board of 
investigation appointed by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service is given on 
page 999 of this issue. 


About 2,000 fitters, turners and general 
engineering operatives in Cheshire were on 
strike from May 28 to June 8, demanding 
the dismissal of an assistant foreman. Work 
was resumed and a committee of inquiry later 
rejected the demand. 


Irish Free State 


The number of disputes which began during 
the year 1941, was 71. In all disputes in 
progress during the year 4,895 workers were 
involved. The total time loss for the year 
was 77,133 man working days. 


Australia 


During the latter part of June and up to 
July 20, a number of coal mining strikes took 
place. These were reported for the most part 
to have involved particular mines and were 
not authorized by the Miners’ Federation and 
little information is available as to their 
causes or duration. On various dates the 
number of coal miners idle through strikes 
was reported to be from 1,500 to 3,000. Follow- 
ing a conference between the premier, other 
government ministers and the Miners’ 
Federation, federal regulations were issued 
about July 23, making it illegal for any miner 
to advocate or participate in any strike not 
authorized by his district executive. The 
unions also were reported to be imposing 
additional penalties of suspension or expulsion 
on miners attempting to cause strikes. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in July 
was 400, involving 87,500 workers in these new 
strikes. The number of man working days lost 
in all disputes in progress during the month 
was 450,000. 

A strike of 10,000 interurban truck drivers 
in the middle western states began August 
21 over a wage dispute. The National War 
Labor Board on August 24 strongly advised 
that work be resumed immediately pending 
final settlement. No further report on this 
strike has been noted. 
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WARTIME CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


National Selective Service Regulations—Establishment of Labour 
Priorities—Registration of Women 


ATIONAL Selective Service became a 

more vital instrument in the mobiliza- 
tion of Canadian man-power for total war 
on September 1 when Order in Council 7595 
became effective. The new order, embodying 
“National Selective Service Regulations, 
1942”, extended and clarified the man-power 
control principles adopted by the Govern- 
ment last March. (Lasour Gazerrs, April 
1942, page 402; March 1942, page 253 and 
June 1942, pp. 675-77). It provided a con- 
cise formula for the control of employment 
so that the urgent needs of Canadian war 
industry could be met efficiently. 

“The government’s policy is that every 
man and woman capable of performing some 
form of war service should undertake the 
service for which he or she may be best 
qualified and which the demands of war 
require,’ said the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. 
W.1L. Mackenzie King, in a broadcast address 
two weeks before the new order was an- 
nounced. “The government’s policy is a posi- 
tive, not a negative policy. It will be ad- 
ministered without fear or favour and with- 
out regard for race, or creed, or class. It must 
be recognized that the security of each in- 
dividual is bound up in the security of the 
nation as a whole.” 

The mobilization of man-power—including 
woman-power—required first “that the services 
of all persons not needed to maintain the 
health and efficiency of the people should be 
employed directly for war purposes” and 
second “that the services of the persons who 
are thus mobilized shall be employed in the 
most useful manner,’ the Prime Minister 
said. He described “useful manner” as cover- 
ing service in the armed forces, the making 
of arms for Canada’s own fighting men, the 
making of arms for Canada’s partners in the 
war, the production of food and clothing 
and shelter for the fighting men and civilians 
of the United Nations, and the continuance 
of essential civilian services such as health, 
education, transportation, police and fire 
protection. 

“The main responsibility for administering 
wartime man-power policy rests with the 
Director of National Selective Service, Mr. 
Elliott Little,’ the Prime Minister said. “He 
is responsible to the Minister of Labour. . 

“The enlistment of men for the navy, air 
force and active army will continue to be 
carried on directly by the three defence 
departments,” he continued. “For the im- 
mediate present, the conscription of men for 


military service in Canada will remain the 
responsibility of the Department of National 
War Services. It is planned in the near future 
to transfer the task of calling up men for 
military service to the director of National 
Selective Service. In anticipation of this 
transfer, there will be close co-ordination 
between: the Department of National War 
Services and the National Selective Service 
administration. This will serve to avoid 
undue dislocation of war industry resulting 
irom the calling of men for military service. 

“In the exercise of its immense powers over 
the services of men and women, it is realized 
tnat the National Selective Service adminis- 
tration may make decisions which, if need- 
less hardship is to be avoided, will require 
revision. The National War Services Boards 
will accordingly be retained to hear appeals 
from decisions of selective service officers.” 

Mr. King defined the government’s policy 
on compulsion as follows: “The purposes of 
National Selective Service is, as I have said, 
to control and direct the services of men and 
women in the manner which will best serve 
the national interest at a time of war. The 
control and direction need not be wholly 
compulsory. In itself compulsion has little 
or no merit. To the many who are willing 
to serve, there is no need for the employ- 
ment of compulsion. Compulsion is necessary, 
however, to obtain service from those who 
ctherwise would not be willing to serve. The 
application of compulsion requires the ser- 
vices of men to administer and enforce it. 
Unnecessary compulsion is a waste of time, 
labour and money. Voluntary methods, where 
they are satisfactory, represent an immense 
saving of what is commonly called ‘ red-tape.’ 
In times of peace compulsion may readily be 
kept at a minimum; in times of war, however, 
its use becomes increasingly essential to an 
all-out effort. 

“Compulsory service, in other words con- 
scription, for the whole of Canada, over the 
whole of Canada, has been a part of the law 
of the land since 1940. This has been fre- 
quently forgotten, if not at times intention- 
ally overlooked.” 


Basic Requirements of Employment Control 


Against that background of government 
policy, the new regulations became effective. 
They were announced in a joint statement by 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, minister of labour, 
and Mr. Little, which read in part as follows: 
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“Several basic requirements are ordered by 
the regulations: 

“The first is that henceforth no employer 
may dismiss any worker and no worker may 
quit any job without giving seven days’ notice 
in writing of that intention. 

“The second is that no person may seek 
employment and no employer may hire, or 
interview with intention to hire, any person, 
man or woman, unless the person has a per- 
mit to seek employment. 

“From the above two orders certain excep- 
tions have been made for such types of em- 
ployment as private duty nursing, teaching, 
ete. 

“Third, and without any exception, any 
person capable of working will not be per- 
mitted to remain voluntarily unemployed, 
and any person not working full time for a 
period of two weeks or more can be ordered 
to take full-time suitable work. 

“Fourth, all employers must report to Em- 
ployment and Selective Service offices their 
future labour needs and must fill their cur- 
rent needs through the same offices. 

“To clarify this, the procedure will be that 
an employer must give a worker a notice of 
separation when the worker leaves his em- 
ployment. This notice must be presented by 
the worker at the Employment and Selective 
Service office where the worker will receive 
a permit to seek work. This permit may, 
based upon labour needs in that locality, 
restrict the worker to seek employment in a 
given locality, industry, occupation or estab- 
lishment. Without a permit, no person may 
seek work or be hired. 

“To make effective the regulations covering 
changes of employment, it is necessary to 
exercise certain control over ‘Help Wanted’ 
and ‘Situations Wanted’ advertising, and over 
employment agents who seek out workers 
from other plants and enterprises. Tribute 
should be paid to the Press for its co-opera- 
tion in expressing its willingness to help make 
this control fully effective. 


Vahoue Priority Schedule Established 


“To direct workers to the right jobs, and 
to determine the allocation of future demands 
for man-power, a priority schedule has been 
established in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. Each Employ- 
ment Office manager, who is a Selective Ser- 
vice officer, will have a constantly revised 
priority schedule based upon local industrial 
and man-power conditions but conforming 
with a national priority plan. This priority 
schedule will be the directive upon which 
he will base his decisions in the allocating of 
man-power. This schedule will not be made 


public, inasmuch as it will change at any time 
with the changing essentiality of production 
under the direction of a permanent committee 
of the three departments. For instance, the 
essentiality has changed from butter yester- 
day to guns today, and may change from 
aircraft today to tank treads or something 
else tomorrow. 


Transfer to Essential Work 


“Beyond the previously outlined regula- 
tions, a Selective Service officer will have 
authority to summon anyone, without excep- 
tions, for interview. He may point out more 
essential work than that which the person 
may be doing. But please understand this: 
Unemployed persons (persons who have re- 
mained unemployed for more than a. week) 
and persons who have been - working less 
than full time for two weeks may be ordered 
tc take work and not leave it without per- 
mission, whereas persons who are asked to 
transfer to equally essential or more essen- 
tial work will be invited to take that work. 
This indicates the belief that Canadians are 
anxious and willing to work where they can 
serve best. Through a Selective Service officer, 
the Government will pay reasonable travelling 
expenses and will compensate, within limits, 
for extra living expenses if the worker is 
persuaded by a Selective Service officer to 
transfer to work remote from his home. A 
small supplementary allowance may also be 
allowed if a worker is transferred to a job 
which involves a decrease in earnings. Rein- 
statement in former employment, previously 
granted members of the armed forces, applies 
to workers persuaded to transfer their jobs. 

“The orders, as previously outlined, are 
divided into two groups. One group covers 
every person in Canada with no exception 
and provides for interview by a Selective 
Service officer, compulsory work by persons 
who remain unemployed and are employable, 
and compulsory transfer to full time work 
by persons not working full time. The second 
group is that which calls for seven days’ 
notice in changes of employment and for em- 
ployment only after a permit to seek employ- 
ment has been obtained. From this latter 
group certain occupations have been excepted 
and they are listed in detail in a copy of 
ihe Explanations of the Regulations attached 
to this statement. 


Farm Workers 


“A still further set of regulations covers a 
third body of workers. These are persons 
engaged in farm work. While previous regula- 
tions provided that farm workers must remain 
on the farm, and the new regulations maintain 
that basic status, the new regulations further 
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provide that farm workers can leave the 
farm for off-season work as follows: To engage 
in fishing, hunting or trapping for indefinite 
periods, or to take any sort of work for 
periods not exceeding 30 days without a per- 
mit if such work does not interfere with 
farm production. They further provide work 
may be taken off the farm for more than 
30 days, such as during the winter season, but 
only after obtaining a permit from a Selective 
Service officer. Permits will be granted for 
the asking if the Selective Service officer is 
satisfied that farm production will not be 
interrupted. It is most important that the 
farmer should understand that the great short- 
age of man-power at the present time makes 
it his duty to take off-season work under the 
above conditions, and farmers are urged to 
take such work. 

“In this respect, a farm worker retains his 
status as an agricultural worker although 
working under these conditions and retains 
his right to indefinite postponement of mili- 
tary service. 

“The increasing control over labour involves 
the acceptance of greater responsibilities by 
employers as well as employees. It is import- 
ant now that every employer realize that he 
must notify his local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service office of his labour needs as fast 
as they are anticipated. It is only through 
these offices that an employer may legally 
obtain workers. This involves a far greater 
use of the offices than has been the custom of 
employers in the past few months. We might 
state here that National Selective Service 
has been disappointed by the disregard of 
previous requests that employers notify the 
offices of their labour needs. Substantial in- 
creases in staff and in the number of offices 
have been made to facilitate the allocation of 
labour, and from now on no excuse will be 
accepted from employers for any disregard of 
the order that they obtain all employees 
through these offices. 


Other Measures to Increase Labour Supply 


“As the supply of labour decreases, employ- 
ers must be prepared to make greater use 
of women, to use their labour more efficiently 
and to expect curtailment of certain least 
essential lines of industry. In whatever 
National Selective Service does, it hopes to 
act with the co-operation of both employers 
and labour since the problems industry will 
face must be worked out jointly. This means 
that employer-employee committees must be 
formed both to aid in solving the problem 
and to understand and explain to labour why 
certain things must be done. In addition, 
industrial advisory committees to study cur- 
tuilment of some industries’ must be created, 
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with representation of both management and 
labour on them, to advise upon the changes 
which will be created by the withdrawal of 


-man-power to more essential work. 


“In planning the best use of our available 
man-power, much information will be required. 
When employers receive requests for informa- 
tion they should bear in mind that it is 
required to provide them with the men and 
women they need. They will shortly be asked . 
to file returns giving the numbers of their 
employees and broad occupational groups, and 
from time to time may be requested to pro- 
vide other information.” 


Text of P.C. 7595 
Following is the Order in Council: 


ORDER IN COUNCIL 


[7595 ] 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT 
OTTAWA 
WEDNESDAY, the 26th day of August, 1942. 
"PRESENT: 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL IN COUNCIL 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is essential for the most effective use of 
labour in the war effort to establish more ex- 
tensive controls over employment and that it 
would lead to better understanding of the new 
controls if the Orders in Council relating to 
such matters now in force were revoked and 
a comprehensive set of new regulations issued: 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to revoke 
and doth hereby revoke, effective on the first 
day of September, the following Orders in 
Council: P.C. 6286 of 7th November, 1940, as 
amended, P.C. 10/6172 of 13th August, 1941, 
P.C. 2251 of 21st March, 1942, P.C. 5038 of 12th 
June, 1942 (and the Order of 16th June, 1942, 
issued pursuant. thereto), and P.C. 5152 of 18th 
June, 1942; 

His Excellency in Council on the same recom- 
mendation, concurred in by the National Selec- 
tive Service Advisory Board, and under the 
authority of the War Measures Act, Chapter 
206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and the National Resources Mobilization Act, 
Chapter 13 of the Statutes of Canada, 1940. is 
pleased to make the following regulations and 
they are hereby made and established accord- 


ingly: 
REGULATIONS 
1. These regulations may be cited as the 
National Selective Service Regulations, 1942. 
Part I 
Interpretation 


2. As used in these regulations, unless the 

context. otherwise requires. 

(a) “ Administrative Division” means an 
administrative territorial division estab- 
lished under the National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) ; 

(bo) “agriculture” means the production on a 
farm of field crops, fruits, vegetables,. 
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(c) 


(d) “ Director ” 


(e) 


(9) 


(h) 


(7) 


(10) 


honey, poultry, livestock, milk, 
butter or cheese: 
“Appeal Board” means, in respect of 
any person, the Naittional War Services 
Board established under the National 
War Services Regulations, 1940 (Re 
eruits) for the Administrative Division 
or part thereof in which such person 
resides, or such other agency as the 
Governor in Council may prescribe. 
means the Director of 
National Selective Service. 
“Divisional Registrar” means, for any 
Administrative Division, the Registrar 
appointed for such Division under The 
National War Services Regulations, 1940 
(Recruits) ; 
“employee” includes any person who is 
employed under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship, written or oral, expressed 
or implied, and any person or group or 
class of persons declared by the Director 
to be employees for the purposes of these 
regulations, whether or not such persons 
are employed under a contract of service, 
but shall not includie— 
(1) any person employed by His Majesty 
in right of any province; 
(2) any person employed in agriculture 
(3) 


eses, 


or fishing or hunting or trapping; 
any person subject to the provisions 
of the Essential Work (Scientific and 
Technical Personnel) Regulations, 
1942; 

any person employed as minister, 
priest or clergyman authorized to 
perform the marriage ceremony; 
any person employed as a registered 
nurse or as a probationer under- 
going training for such employment; 
any person employed as a teacher in 
a school, college or university which, 
in the opinion of the Director, is not 
carried on for purpose of gain; 
any female person employed in 
domestic service in.a private home 
where not more than one servant is 
employed; 

any student employed for work to be 
done after attendance at day classes 
or on holidays during the school or 
college term but not during the long 
summer vacation; 

any person in respect of part-time, 
subsidiary employment which is not 
his principal means of livelihood; 
casual or irregular employment for 
not more than three days in any 
calendar week for the same em- 
ployer. 

“employer” means any person, includ- 
ing any officer or agent thereof and in- 
cluding His Majesty in right of the 
Dominion of Canada, having one or 
more persons in his employ; 

“fishing” meams the art or practice of 
catching fish for commercial sale by any 
method other than steam or diesel traw- 
lers or draggers, but shall not include 
any processing of fish on shore; ; 
“local office” means in respect of any 
person the nearest Employment and 
Selective Service Office (formerly an 
Employment and Claims Office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission) or 
any other agency designated by the 
Director as a local office for the pur- 
poses of these regulations; Provided that 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 
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any agency designated as a local office 
pursuant to the Control of Employment 
Regulations, 1942, shall, unless the 
Director otherwise decides, continue to 
be a local office for the purposes of these 


regulations; 

(7) “Minister” means the Minister of La- 
bour; 

(k) “National Selective Service Officer ” 
means in respect of any person the 


official appointed as such by the Director 
for the area in which such person resides 
or is employed; 

“person wholly or mainly employed or 
engaged in agriculture” means any person 
who, on the 23rd day of March, 1942, 
was wholly or mainly employed or en- 
gaged in agriculture and includes any 
person who, on the said 23rd day of 
March, 1942, was employed or engaged, 
but only seasonally, outside agriculture 
but whose last employment or occupation 
immediately prior to such seasonal em- 
ployment. or engagement outside agricul- 
ture was wholly or mainly in agricul- 
ture; Provided that notwithstanding 
the provision of subsection 3 of section 
14 of the National War Services Regula- 
tions, 1940 (Recruits), no such person 
shall be deemed to have ceased to be 
actually employed or engaged in agricul- 
ture solely by reason of his lawful 
acceptance, subsequent to the 23rd day 
of March, 1942, of a seasonal employment 
or engagement outside agriculture during 
periods when such employment or en- 
gagement would not interfere with agri- 
cultural production. 


(1) 


3. Iif the Director finds that any person is an 
employee such finding shall be final and con- 
clusive and shall not be subject to review in 
any manner. 


Part II 
Labour Priorities 
4, In consultation with the Department of 


_ Munitions and Supply and the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board and subject to the approval 
of the Minister, the Director may classify occu- 
pations, industries, firms or establishments, 
either nationally or in any community, accord- 
ing to the degree of their essentiality for the 
defence of Canada, for the efficient prosecution 
of the war and for civilian needs, and shall 
from time to time amend or revise such classi- 
fication in consultation with the Department 
of Munitions and Supply and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Such classification 
shall consist of not less than four classes, viz., 
very high labour priority, high labour priority, 
low labour priority and no labour priority, 
each of which may be further sub-classified as 
required, and shall constitute a labour priority 
schedule indicating the priorities according to 
which, so far as feasible, the demands for: 
labour by industries, firms, or establishments 
should be filled or permitted to be filled. 
Such labour priority schedule shall not be pub- 
lished but may be circulated to officers and 
employees of the Government of Canada whose 
duties relate to National Selective Service. 


Parr IL 


Stabilization of Employment in Agriculture 

5. No’ person wholly or mainly employed or 
engaged in agriculture shall enter into em- 
ployment outside agriculture except 
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(a) active service in any of His Majesty’s 
armed forees by voluntary enlistment. 
(6) compulsory military training or service 
if under The National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) it is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the National 
War Services Board concerned that such 
person is not an essential worker in 
agriculture, or 
(c) temporary employment for not more than 
thirty consecutive days outside agricul- 
ture at a time when such employment 
would not interfere with agricultural pro- 
duction, 
unless he has obtained a permit to accept such 
employment from a National Selective Service 
Officer; and no employer shall take into any 
such employment any person wholly or mainly 


employed or engaged in agriculture unless such , 


person has obtained and presents to him such 


a permit. 
Part IV 
Notices of Separation and Permits to Seek 
Employment 


6. (1) No employer shall lay off from em- 
ployment or terminate the employment of any 
employee without giving to such employee seven 
calendar days’ notice in-writing, exclusive of 
the day or shift on which such notice is given, 
unless a shorter period of notice has been 
approved of by a National Selective Service 
Officer. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (1) of this section an employer shall 
not be required to give notice to any employee 
whose lay-off or termination is occasioned by 
damage to or destruction of his place of em- 
ployment by fire, explosion or other catastrophe 
but the employer shall in such case notify the 
local office vf the persons whose employment has 
been interrupted or terminated by such cause. 

(3) No employee shall quit his employment 
without giving to his employer seven calendar 
days’ notice in writing, exclusive of the day or 
shift on which such notice is given, unless a 
shorter period of notice has been approved by a 
National Selective Service Officer. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (3) of this section no notice shall be re- 
quired from employees called for military train- 
ing or service under the National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits). 

7. The notice referred to in section 6 of these 
regulations shall constitute and shall herein- 
after be referred to as “notice of separation”. 


8. (1) If an employer finds that- any em- 
ployee has been guilty of serious misconduct 
he may suspend that employee from duty with- 
out notice, but shall give such employee a 
notice of separation and furnish a copy thereof 
to the nearest local office. 

(2) Any employee suspended for serious mis- 
conduct may, within seven days after the date 
of such suspension, exclusive of the day or 
shift on which such suspension occurred, apply 
in writing to the National Selective Service 
Officer for a review of such suspension. The 
National Selective Service Officer shall investi- 
gate the grounds of the suspension and, if he 
finds that the suspension was warranted or 
necessary for the maintenance of discipline in 
the plant or establishment, shall so notify the 
employer and the employee concerned, and the 
employee’s employment shall be deemed to have 
terminated as of the date of the suspension. 


If the National Selective Service Officer finds 
that the suspension was not warranted, he shall 
so notify the employer and the employee con- 
cerned and the employer shall reinstate the em- 
ployee with full pay from the date of the 
employee’s application for a review to the 
date of his reinstatement. If the employee 
does not apply for a review of the suspension 
his employment with that employer shall be 
deemed to have terminated on the date on his 
suspension. 

9. The provisions of these regulations with 
respect to the giving of seven calendar days’ 
notice shall not supersede any law, statutory or 
otherwise requiring a longer period of notice. 

10. Every employer shall furnish to the nearest 
local office a copy of every notice of separation 
given or received by him pursuant to these 
regulations within forty-eight hours after the 
giving or receipt of such notice and shall retain 
one copy in his own files, 

11. ‘Subject to the provisions of section. 5 (c) 
of these regulations, no employer, or any agent 
or employee of such employer, (whether or not 
specifically so authorized by the -employer ) 
shall interview any applicant for employment as 
an employee nor solicit any person to enter 
his employment as an employee nor offer any 
person employment as an employee, in any 
manner nor take any person into employment 
as an employee nor retain any person in his 
employment as an employee, unless such per- 
son present to the employer in duplicate the 
written permission of a National Selective 
Service Officer to seek and accept employment. 


12. The permission referred to in section 11 
of these regulations shall constitute and shall 
hereinafter be referred to as a “permit to seek 
employment”. 

13. When any employer engages an employee 
he shall forthwith record such information 
as may be called for on both copies of, the 
permit to seek employment and shall, within 
forty-eight hours of such engagement, send 
one copy to the nearest local office, and shall 
retain the other for his own files. 


14. All notices or other forms or com- 
munications about Selective Service required 
to be signed by or on behalf of an. employer 
shall be valid only if signed by an officer above 
the rank of foreman within the meaning of 
aoe in Council P.C. 5963 of 10th July, 
1942. 

15. The Director shall make available to 
employers, and every employer shall furnish 
on request to any employee, a prescribed form 
of notice of separation. 

16. If for any reason an employer or em- 
ployee is not able to obtain a prescribed form, 
he shall not be relieved of his obligation te 
give notice or furnish information required 
by these regulations and shall give such notice 
or furnish such information in the requisite 
number of copies on any kind of paper of the 
dimensions of five inches by eight inches. 

17. A National Selective Service Officer 
shall furnish on request to any person who 
presents a notice of separation a permit to 
seek employment. Permission so given may 
be restricted to the seeking of employment in 
a given community, industry, occupation or 
establishment, 

18. Whenever an employer learns that he 
requires or will require to engage any addi- 
tional employees or to lay off any employees, 
he shall forthwith notify such vacancies or lay- 
offs to the nearest local office. 
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19. The provisions of sections 11 and 13 of 
these regulations shall not apply to the re- 
employment of any employee by. an employer— 


_(a@) within a period of not more than four- 
teen consecutive days immediately fol- 
lowing the day on which he was last 
employed by that employer, or 

(b) immediately following the end of a 
period of sickness or disability, if his 
employment with that employer was ter- 
minated by reason of such sickness or 
disability, or 

_(c) on his resumption of work on the ter- 
mination of any stoppage of work by 
reason of an industrial dispute, or 

(d) in accordance with the terms of a col- 
lective labour agreement which pro; 
vides preference in employment and 
re-employment according to length of 
service or seniority, or 

(e) upon such employee’s reinstatement_pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Rein- 


statement in Civil Employment Act, 
1942, Chapter 31 of the Statutes of 
Canada, 1942, or pursuant to the pro- 


visions of Part VIII of these regula- 
tions, 
but the employer, within forty-eight hours 
of any such re-employment, shall furnish to 
the nearest local office notice of such re- 
employment. 


Part V 
Control of Advertising 


20. Except as herein otherwise provided, 
no person shall advertise in any newspaper, 
magazine or periodical, or by radio, or by 
letter, circular, notice, poster or placard or 
by any other medium or in any other manner 
offering employment as an employee to any 
person seeking employment as an_ employee, 
and no person shall print, publish, utter, or 
circulate in any manner any such advertise- 
ment. 

21. Any person may apply to a National 
Selective Service Officer to arrange for the 
publication, at such persons’s expense, of an 
advertisement offering employment as an em- 
ployee or seeking employment as an employee 
and the National Selective Service Officer 
shall make such arrangements in connection 
therewith as he considers necessary and desir- 


able. 
Part VI 
Compulsory Employment 


22. The provisions of this Part shall be 
applicable in respect of any class of work or 
employment and in respect of any _ person 
whether or not an employee as defined in 
section 2 of these regulations, 


23. (1) A National Selective Service Officer 
shall have power and authority by order in 
writing— 

(a) To direct any person to report for. 
interview at a local office, provided that 
no person shall be required so to report 

_at any time which would interfere with 
his work; 

(b) To direct any person who has been 
unemployed or not gainfully occupied 
for more than seven consecutive calendar 
days forthwith to apply for any avail- 
able suitable work and to accept any 
such work offered to him; and 

(c) Upon not less than seven days’ notice, 
to direct any person who has been em- 
ployed at less than normal full time for 
a period of more than two consecutive 
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calendar weeks to apply for any avail- 
able full-time suitable work of high 
or very high labour priority and _ to 
accept any such work offered to him. 

(2) A copy of any order directing any em- 
ployed person to apply for or to accept other 
work shall be sent by the National Selective 
Service Officer to such person’s employer. 

(3) No work shall be deemed suitable for 
the purposes of subsection (1) of this section 
if it is work at wages lower or on conditions 
less favourable than those observed in the 
community in which the work is to be per- 
formed, by agreement between employers and 
employees, or failing such agreement, than 
those recognized by good employers. 

(4) In determining within the limitations 
of subsection (3) of this section whether or 
not any work is suitable for any person, the 
National Selective Service Officer shall con- 
sider, in addition to such other factors as he 
deems relevant, the person’s physical fitness 
and prior training, his or her experience and 
prior earnings, the distance of the available 
work from his or her residence, and, his or 
her family and domestic responsibilities. 


(5) A National Selective Service Officer 
shall not direct any person to accept work 
which necessitates changing his or her place 
of residence without arranging for the pro- 
visions of the financial assistance authorized 
by section 25 of these regulations. 

24. No person who has been directed to 
accept work pursuant to section 23 of these 
regulations shall quit such work without the 
written permission of a National Selective 
Service Officer. 

Part VII 


Supplementary Allowances 


25. A National Selective Service Officer may 
arrange for the payment of the cost of the 
transportation of workers, their dependents 
and effects on a non-recoverable basis when he 
deems such payment necessary. Part or all of 
the following expenses may be paid: 


(a) Travelling expenses where the worker 
alone is moved more than one hundred 
miles, 

(bd) Travelling and moving expenses where 
it is deemed necessary to move the 
worker’s family. 

(c) An allowance for meals and _ incidental 
expenses while in transit to the new job 
of not more than three dollars per 
day. 

(d) A supplementary living allowance of not 
more than five dollars per week if the 
‘worker is moved away from his family 
and his earning capacity on the new job 
is insufficient to offset the increased 
cost of living due to the separation. 

(e) A supplementary allowance of not more 
than five dollars per week if the worker 
is transferred to a job which involves 
a decrease in his weekly earnings. 

(f) A loan of not more than fifteen dollars 
to defray living expenses during the 
first week of employment and to be 
repaid in full out of his first full pay 
for the regular pay period. 


26. Any expenditures pursuant to section 25 
of these regulations shall be chargeable to 
the War Appropriation. 


Part VIII 


Reinstatement in Hmployment 


27. The provisions of the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act, 1942, Chapter 31 of 
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the Statutes of Canada, 1942, shall apply 
mutatis mutandis, with respect to any em- 
ployed person who is induced, or pursuant to 
these regulations is directed, by a National 
Selective Service Officer to accept other em- 
ployment in which, in the opinion of such 
officer, he can contribute more effectively to 
the prosecution of the war; Provided, that 
notice in writing of such person’s intention 
to accept such other employment is sent by 
him to the employer by whom he is then 
employed and with whom he intends to claim 
reinstatement upon the termination of such 
other work. 
Part IX 


Administration 


28. By notice in writing addressed to the 
employer and employee concerned a National 
Selective Service Officer may at any time 
revoke any permit given by him and _ such 
revocation shall become effective at the expira- 
tion of seven calendar days after the date 
of mailing of such _ notice. 

29. These regulations shall be administered 
by the Director under the general supervision 
of the Minister. 


80. The Director 

authority: 

(a) to prescribe the forms for notices of 
separation, permits to seek employment 
and any other forms required for the 
administration of these regulations; 

(6) to issue instructions prescribing the 
matters to be considered by National 
Selective Service Officers in granting, 
refusing and revoking permits and in 
making orders, directions and rulings 
of any kind relating to the administra- 
tion of these regulations, and _ prescrib- 
ing the circumstances under which they 
shall or shall not grant, refuse or re- 
voke permits and make such _ orders, 
directions and rulings; 

(c) to issue instructions prescribing the 
conditions which may be imposed by 
National Selective Service Officers in 
granting permits or making orders, 
directions or rulings of any kind relat- 


shall have power and 


ing to the administration of these 
regulations; 

(d) to issue instructions prescribing the 
circumstances in which a National 
Selective Service Officer shall make 
arrangements for advertising pursuant 


to section 21 of these regulations and 
the terms upon which he may make 
such arrangements; 

(e) to issue instructions prescribing the 
circumstances under which a National 
Selective Service Officer may arrange 
for the payment of supplementary allow- 
ances pursuant to section 25 of these 
regulations; 

(f) subject to the approval of the Minister, 
to issue orders excluding any person 
or group or class of persons from the 
application of any of the provisions of 
these regulations or qualifying any of 
the provisions of these regulations in 
their application to any person or group 
or class of persons; and 

(g) subject to the approval of the Min- 
ister, to issue orders requiring employ- 


ers to keep such records and furnish 
such information as he deems _neces- 
sary for the effective administration 


of these regulations. 
31. Nothing in these regulations is intended 
to interfere with or impair the provisions 
of any collective labour agreement. 


Part X 
Appeals and Penalties 


32. (1) Any person aggrieved by the grant- 
ing, refusal or revocation of any permit 
pursuant to these regulations or by any order, 
direction or ruling made by a National Selec- 
tive Service Officer, or either of such person’s 
parents, his guardian, his present or prospec- 
tive employer or a _ representative of any 
trade union or similar organization to which 
he belongs may, within seven days of such 
granting, refusal, notice of revocation, order, 
direction or ruling, appeal therefrom by notice 
in writing to the Divisional Registrar of the 
Administrative Division in which such person 
resides and the National War Services Board 
for such Administrative Division shall forth- 
with hear and determine such appeal and 
such decision shall be final and conclusive. 

(2) Such of the provisions of the National 


War Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) 
with reference to National War Services 
Boards as are not inconsistent with these 


regulations shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
appeals under this section, 

(3) Any person who appears before an 
Appeal Board shall do so at his own expense. 


33. (1) In any prosecution for contravening 
any provision of these regulations or of any 
order or direction issued pursuant to these 
regulations, the burden of proving compliance 
shall be upon the person charged with the 
offence. 

(2) In any prosecution under these regula- 
tions, the complaint shall be made or the 
information laid within one year from the 
time when the matter of the complaint or 
information arose. 


34, (1) Any person who contravenes any of 
the provisions of these regulations or of any 
order, direction or ruling issued pursuant to 
these regulations shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable upon indictment or summary con- 
viction to imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing twelve months with or without hard 
labour, or to a fine not exceeding $500, or to 
both such imprisonment and such fine. 

(2) Every one is a party to and guilty of 
an offence under these regulations who 

(a) actually commits it; 

(6) does or omits an act for the purpose 
of aiding any person to commit the 
offence; 

(c) abets any person in commission of the 
offence; or 

(d) counsels or procures any person to 
commit the offence. 


(3) If several persons form a common in- 
tention to prosecute any unlawful purpose, 
and to assist each other therein, each of them 
is a party to every offence under these regula- 
tions committed by any one of them in the 
prosecution of such common purpose, the com- 
mission of which offence was, or ought to have 
been known to be a probable consequence of 
the prosecution of such common purpose. 

(4) Every one who counsels or procures 
another person to be a party to an offence 
under these regulations of which that person 
is afterwards guilty, is a party to that offence, 
although it may be committed in a way dif- 
ferent from that which. was counselled or 
suggested. 

(5) Every one who counsels or procures 
another to be a party to an offence under 
these regulations is a party to every offence 
which that other commits in consequence of 
such counselling or procuring, and which the 
person counselling or procuring knew, or ought 
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to have known, to be likely to be committed 
in consequence of such counselling or procur- 
ing. 

35. These regulations shall be effective on 
the first day ot September, 1942, 


Farmers not “‘frozen” to Seasonal Work 


When the regulations were announced a 
large number of farmers who had been en- 
gaged in post-harvest logging operations im- 
mediately flocked home to their farms in fear 
they would lose their status as farmers. At 
the time more than 60,000 men were needed 
to cut pulpwood and timber with the prospect 
that that number would have to be doubled 
by Christmas. To further clarify the situa- 
tion Mr. Little issued another statement to 
assure the farmers they would not be “frozen” 
to their jobs. 

“T want to make it clear that persons regu- 
larly. employed in the woods are only required 
to give ‘seven days’ notice before leaving 
a job,” Mr. Little stated. “So far as farmers 
are concerned, they are encouraged to take 
off-season employment in the bush as well as 
other places and should not get the notion 
that because they are not on the farms they 
will be frozen to jobs they now are in.” 

The regulations were perfectly clear, he said. 
Anyone who was either working on a farm or 
was ordinarily engaged in farming—though off 
on some other job—last March 23, was con- 
sidered a farmer and had certain rights under 
the new regulations. He was only expected 
to remain on the farm during seasons when 
he was needed there—mainly during the sow- 
Ing season and at harvest time. Otherwise he 
could take any job and retain his right to 
indefinite postponement of military service no 
matter where he was working. 

“If he wants to take a job on another farm 
or go fishing, trapping or hunting, he is at 
liberty to do so, without permission, at any 
time that it doesn’t interfere with his farm 
production. He can also work anywhere— 
anything from a munitions plant to a 
lumber mill—for a period up to 30 days 
without getting a permit,” Mr. Little said. 

“If, however, a farmer finishes his harvest 
and has several months before having to visit 
his farm again for sowing, he may obtain 
a selective service permit to go and work the 
winter in any occupation. He can have that 
permit for the asking.” 

Reason for the apparent relaxation of the 
strict regulations covering farm workers, Mr. 
Little explained, was because the serious labour 
shortage made it necessary to utilize farmers 
in other industries during periods when farm 
work was light. During busy farm periods 
it was necessary for every available farm 
worker to be on the farms to maintain pro- 
duction of food for the United Nations. But 
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during other periods much labour would be 
wasted if men were compelled to stay on 
farms, 

Mr. Little said it was hoped the farmers 
and fishermen and where possible the con- 
struction workers off-season would continue to 
fill the labour needs during the off-season. 

To further assist those affected by the new 
regulations, two publications, ‘Workers’ 
Handbook” containing the answers to 25 
questions common to labour, and “Explana- 
tion of National Selective Service Regula- 
tions” were issued to employers, trade unions © 
end local employment and selective service 
offices. 


Expansion of Local Employment and 
Selective Service Offices 


While the new regulations were being placed 
in operation, National Selective Service was 
moving in other directions along lines pre- 
viously set. There was a rapid expansion of 
focal employment and selective service offices 
through the existing machinery of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. 


Employer-employee Co-operation 


There was development also in phases of 
employer-employee co-operation which had 
been emphasized from time to time as vital 
to good industrial relations and efficient pro- 
duction. A branch of National Selective Ser- 
vice was devoted to industrial relations and, 
while it was not possible to obtain complete 
information on the number of plants which 
had set up employer-employee committees, 
it was known that the program had been 
adopted in scores of plants. 


Man-power Advisory Committees 


A beginning in the establishment of man- 
power advisory committees-labour-manage- 
ment committees in whole industries—was 
made in the pulp and paper industry to deal 
with problems arising out of the dislocation 
of men caused by curtailment of the industry. 
With a 40 per cent reduction in pulp and 
paper output, many problems were raised and 
labour and management were asked to work 
together to solve those problems. 

Another man-power advisory committee 
came into being in the hardrock mining in- 
dustry with the following announcement by 
Mr. Little: 

“We have taken preliminary steps towards 
setting up a man-power advisory committee 
in the hardrock mining industry, covering both 
gold and base metals. The first of such ad- 
visory committees is already functioning in 
the pulp and paper industry and we aim to 
have this hardrock mining committee operat- 
ing as soon as possible. 
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“Through these committees, which are 
composed half of management and half labour, 
we are trying to utilize the experience and 
brains within each industry in arranging the 
adjustments necessitated by war. In some in- 
stances, the adjustment is necessitated by a 
deliberate curtailment of the industry to re- 
lease man-power for more essential work, or 
by a curtailment of materials or by a falling 
off of normal demand. Whatever the motivat- 
ing force, we are drawing on the help avail- 
able within each industry itself in program- 
ing necessary readjustments in an _ orderly 
fashion. 

“With the help of labour and management 
through these committees, we want to see 
chat there is no unnecessary hardship or injus- 
tice worked on industry or the employees 
within an industry. There is, of course, bound 
to be some: unavoidable hardship. 

“In, the pulp and.,,paper, ‘industry, for 
example, less hardship may result from par- 
tially shutting down each plant than from 
shutting some down entirely and allowing 
others to operate fully. The objective should 
be to slacken down gradually as essential war 
work is taken to each plant or at least into 
the immediate vicinity so that no man-hours 
will be lost and little hardship result. 

“In the gold mines, a gradual reduction of 
operations generally would seem called for but 
the timing and speed of that reduction will 
have to be rigidly controlled. As other work 
becomes available, it will be desirable to 
divert a substantial percentage of men now 
engaged in the gold mines. Since these men 
are experienced hardrock miners and since our 
production of hase metals such as copper 
needs expansion, it would seem only sen- 
sible to divert a certain number of men 
graduaJly from gold to base metal mining. 

“In an industry the adjustment must be 
made systematically to minimize waste and 
hardship and the people most directly to be 
affected should be consulted and have an 
opportunity to make suggestions.” 


Military Pre-classification of Man-power 


Faced with the task of calling up men for 
the army in addition to its initial task of 
providing man-power for industry, National 
Selective Service took a constructive step 
when the decision was made to “pre-classify” 
men in industry. By giving men of military 
age their medical examinations before the call- 
up and then by classifying them as to their 
essentiality, a lot of dislocations and uncer- 
tainties were obviated. 


Registration of Women 


Meanwhile steps were taken to register 
Canadian women and an initial registration of 


all women in the 20-24 age group was started 
September 14 with the possibility that other 
groups would be registered later. 

With only four exceptions, all women in 
the 20 to 24 year old group were required to 
register, whether they are married or single. 
Those who were not required to register at 
that time were: (1) women now employed 
with insurable companies and in_ possession 
of Unemployment Insurance Commission 
registration cards 411 or 413; (2) inmates in 
institutions; (3) women in the armed forces; 
and (4) members of religious orders. 


The employed group which was required to 
register included: domestics; teachers, in- 
cluding teachers of dancing and singing, etc.; 
self-employed women such as proprietors of 
shops; professional and practical private duty 
nurses, and student nurses; agents paid by 
commission or fees; provincial civil servants, 
and employees of hospitals or charitable in- 
stitutions who had not already registered. 


According to the Maritime Co-operator, 
Truro, N.S., business done by co-operatives in 
Nova Scotia during the year 1941 amounted to 
$3,275,774. This figure represents an increase 
of $84,471 over the previous year’s total. 


That priorities should be observed in the 
employment of women workers in war indus- 
try, 1s the policy of the Women’s Bureau of 
the US. Department of Labor. The follow- 
ing recommendations have been issued by the 
Women’s Bureau: 


1. First women to be employed should be 
those with factory experience who have 
lost their employment because of priori- 
ties in materials and plant adjustments 
to war production. 


2. Then, ‘other unemployed women who are 
registered with the Employment Service 
seeking work. 


3. Next, if necessary, the more than 800,000 
girls coming from high schools and col- 
leges. 


4. Women caring for their homes, particularly 
those with small children, should not be 

asked to go into factories and work- 
shops until it is absolutely necessary. 
They can be much more helpful to the 
Nation by staying in the home and tak- 
ing care of the children. It is recognized 
that in some cases these women find it 
necessary to work, and for them some 
provision must be made. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1942 


Elimination of Non-essential Civilian Work—Consumer Rationing—Price 
Policy—Exemptions “Squeeze” Adjustments and Subsidies— 
Simplification and Conservation 


‘THE outstanding development during 

August was the announcement by the 
Prime Minister that the government had in- 
structed the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to give effect to the policy of curtailing and 
eliminating non-essential civilian work, with 
a view to making manpower available for 
more necessary purposes. 

During the month arrangements for the 
distribution of ration books, valid for the 
next six months, were completed. A subsidy 
to producers of fluid milk was arranged and 
adjustments of retail milk prices in three 
large centres were effected. Subsidies on 
wheat for flour and feed for domestic use were 
arranged by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Price policy during the month also involved a 
downward revision of beef and lamb prices 
in accordance with normal seasonal variations, 
the setting of standard maximum prices for 
feed grain, eggs, used clothing, fuelwood in 
certain areas and pulpwood, and’ one or two 
“squeeze” adjustments, notably cotton yarn 
and cloth. There were a few exemptions from 
the price ceiling, the most important one 
being newspapers, magazines and periodicals. 

The program of simpiified practice and con- 
servation of scarce materials was extended 
during the month to the manufacture and sale 
of additional household appliances, materials 
using varnish resins, and various types of 
containers. A new metal containers adminis- 
tration was established to co-ordinate and 
handle more efficiently related’ problems with 
respect to prices and supply. 


W.P.T.B. and the Man-power Program 


On August 19, the Prime Minister outlined 
further important developments in the Na- 
tional Selective Service program, emphasizing 
the necessity for more effective use of avail- 
able manpower. ‘Up to this time,” he said, 
“the shifting of manpower to the armed forces 
or war production has been the incidental 
result of cutting down unessential production. 
The reason for the curtailment has been the 
need to conserve scarce materials. But the 
main reason now for a further cutting down 
of civilian activities is the need to conserve 
manpower for direct war needs.” 

In announcing the policy of curtailing and 
eliminating non-essential activities, Mr. King 
stated that “the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board .... has been directed to put this policy 
into effect by such measures as appear neces- 


sary for the purpose.... In restricting civilian 
activity, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
will act in closest collaboration with the 
Director of National Selective Service, whose 
duty it will be to direct into the most useful 
channels the manpower released from non- 
essential civilian activities’. Thus a new 
chapter in the history of the Board’s activities 
has been opened. 

Previously the Board’s restrictive orders had 
been mainly designed with the aim of con- 
serving materials and reducing costs. To-day, 
because of the growing scarcity of manpower, 
the saving of labour has become a prime 
objective in itself and one that is bound to 
play a major part in Board policy. Large 
supplies of labour must be released for war 
jobs and war services, while at the same time 
sufficient supplies of civilian goods and ser- 
vices must be made available to ensure the 
health and efficiency of the population. 


Consumer Rationing 


Coupon rationing of sugar, tea and coffee 
has been pleaced on a more stable basis with 
the rationing division of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board fully organized and the dis- 
tribution of permanent ration books completed. 
The books, valid for six months, contain five 
series of coupons; the first to be used for the 
purchase of sugar, the second for tea and 
coffee. Although no use has been designated 
for the other three series they are available 
for any emergency. Use of the books ccm- 
menced on September 7. 

To facilitate the use of this year’s sur- 
plus of apples the Board allowed additional 
supplies of sugar under the purchase voucher 
system. The allotment is one pound of sugar 
for eight pounds of apples. The only change 
with respect to tea and coffee rationing came 
with the Board’s announcement that institu- 
tions and public caterers, having been pro- 
hibited from making purchases from retailers, 
would be permitted to return to this practice 
if it had been their custom. 


Beef Supply 


To encourage an orderly supply of cattle 
and beef throughout the year and to main- 
tain cattle prices in proper relationship to 
maximum wholesale beef prices, the govern- 
ment approved a policy whereby the Wartime 
Food corporation will be the sole exporter of 
beef cattle and will, when necessary, buy cattle 
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in the domestic market to support cattle prices 
in Canada. In making the announcement the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board stated thata 
general beef shortage across the whole country 
had developed during August. The shortage 
appeared toward the middle of August when 
the quarterly export quota to the United 
States had become “filled” and farmers, 
anticipating higher export prices, decided to 
hold their cattle off the market for sale at 
United States prices after October 1 when the 
for export under the United States quota. 

The new measures represent a change in 
policy followed since the end of June of this 
year under which the Wartime Food Cor- 
poration paid the equivalent of export prices 
in order to divert cattle from the export 
market to the domestic market up to the 
number which might otherwise be eligible 
for export under the United States quota. 

The old policy resulted in very uneven mark- 
etings of cattle, with abundant supplies in the 
early part of each quarter and acute shortages 
in the latter part. The Board’s new policy 
removes any abnormal incentive to hold 
cattle off the market, and assures not less than 
ceiling prices to producers. 


Price Policy Including Exemptions 
“‘Squeeze”” Adjustments and 
Subsidies 
Beef—The third successive reduction in 
wholesale beef prices was accomplished by 
an administrator’s order (A353, effective 
August 24 until September 13). The reduc- 
tion, on the average about one one cent per 
pound for each cut in each of the fifteen zones 
across Canada, represents a continuation of 
the Board’s policy of recognizing normal 
seasonal fluctuations in beef prices. Retailers 
were allowed one week during which they 
could sell on the basis of cost plus normal 
mark-up in order to cover the cost of storing 
beef purchased before the effective date of the 

reduction. 


Spring and Summer Lamb—In January of 
this year, spring and summer lamb (meat de- 
rived from lambs born in December, 1941, or 
winter months of 1942) were temporarily 
exempted from the ceiling in order to permit 
normal seasonal price rises. These prices 
normally reach a maximum in mid-summer, 
falling again in the autumn. Under the 
January order, wholesale and retail prices of 
this type of lamb were again brought under 
the ceiling on August 16. Maximum prices 
are those charged by each seller during the 
basic period, September 15 to October 11; 
1941. 

Fluid Milk—Retail price adjustments were 
made in Halifax and Montreal (an increase of 
one half cent per quart) and! Vancouver (price 
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increased one cent per quart) to be effective 
September 1. Those in Halifax and Montreal 
were described as a completion of the reorgan- 
ization of ceiling prices on fluid milk across 
the Dominion undertaken in April (Board 
Order No. 124). The situation in Vancouver 
was unusual. In the previous order the Board 
had authorized an increase of one cent per 
quart but because of dairy competition it had 
never come into effect. Since it became neces- 
sary to ensure increased revenue to producers 
in order to maintain and increase production, 
higher minimum prices to producers have been 
ordered, and the maximum retail price of 
eleven cents for standard milk has been estab- 
lished as a minimum. 

In the larger centres across Canada where 
the supply of fluid milk indicated a possible 
shortage, the Board arranged a subsidy to 
producers of twenty-five cents per hundred 
pounds of fluid milk. A further increase in 
returns to the producer was secured by setting 
specified minimum producers’ prices,——an in- 
crease averaging ten cents per hundred 
pounds—in all markets where the subsidy is 
payable. This adjustment brings a_ better 
balance of returns in the dairy industry, 
following a six cent per pound subsidy on 
butter fat announced early in July, and a 
net return of 23 cents per pound established 
last April for cheddar cheese. 


Eggs—Maximum wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
prices for eggs were set by an order, effective 
August 29. (Board Order No. 178). The 
order, by setting maximum prices in the eleven 
centres, establishes zone 
differentials in price which are designed to 
maintain uniformity of supplies in all sections 
of the Dominion. Freight charges may be 
added to the maximum established for the dis- 
tributing centres to obtain wholesalers’ 
maxima for other points. Retailers may add 
their normal basic period but the mark-up 
must not exceed 20 per cent of selling price 
or eight cents a dozen, which ever is lower. 


Wheat  flour—FProcessors using Western 
wheat for flour or feed will receive a subsidy 
from the Canadian Wheat Board. Processors 
of wheat for feed will be paid a drawback of 
eight cents per bushel. Flour mills producing 
for domestic use will receive a drawback 
“representing the difference between the aver- 
age price estimated to have been paid and 
the appropriate price on wheat ground for 
domestic use”. The wheat price appropriate 
to flour ceilings has been fixed tentatively at 
77% cents per bushel, No. 1 Northern in store 
at Fort William. Both drawbacks are payable 
after August 1. 


Feed Grains—Consistent with the payment 
of drawbacks on Western wheat, a new order 
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(A366) governing maximum prices for feed 
grains has been issued, effective August 31. 
(It replaces BS4 of January 13). Specifically, 
it provides that the maximum price, f.o.b. 
seller’s point of distribution, at which any 
person may sell feed grain, shall be the sum 
of 


(a) the laid-down cost thereof at his point 
of distribution (not to exceed, in the 
case of coarse grains, ceiling prices fixed 
by the Canadian Wheat Board) less the 
drawback paid, and . 


(b) his normai mark-up, i.e., the mark-up 
he used in the basic period. 


- Biscuits—Manufacturers of biscuits in 
Quebec and the three Maritime provinces were 
allowed to increase their prices by one cent 
per pound over their prices of the basic 
period. Wholesalers and retailers were per- 
mitted to add the increased cost to their sell- 
ing prices. It was pointed out that “the 
biscuit trade in the four eastern provinces 
was caught with extremely low ceiling prices” 
and that the order was intended to correct 
this anomaly. 


Used Clothing—The Administrator of Used 
Goods on August 17 established maximum 
prices for specified articles of used clothing 
free of patches, darns, and holes, having all 
buttons and other means of fastening, and 
being of good quality and condition. Dealers 
in used clothing were required to file with 
the Administrator of Used Goods lists of three- 
piece suits and overcoats on hand. Having 
done this they are allowed to sell listed suits 
until the end of September and overcoats 
until the end of Décember at their basic 
period prices or at $20, whichever is lower. 
Thereafter the price specified in the order 
($18) must prevail. 


Other Price Adjustments —Maximum prices 
were established for tin, pulpwood, ordinary 
and dehydrated alfalfa meal, commercial fer- 
tilizers in Eastern Canada, fuelwood in cer- 
tain areas, and ice sold in the Ottawa dis- 
trict. 

A previous Administrator's order (A303, 
July 21) reducing manufacturers’ prices for 
cotton yarn and cloth in order to enable 
secondary manufacturers and distributors of 
textile articles using cotton yarn and cloth 
to sell at or below ceiling prices was amended 
with respect to several technical details 
(A-363 August 27). 


Newspapers, Magazines and Periodicals — 
All newspapers, magazines and periodicals have 
been exempted from the ceiling. The 
“squeeze” has been tightening in this branch 
of the publishing trade as a result of increas- 


ing costs and declining revenues. Since a 
general measure of value for publications and 


.@ general principle for governing permitted 


price rises were not feasible to devise, and 
since it was likewise out of the question to 
deal with each individual case, it was decided 
to remove the ceiling and permit the industry 
to work out necessary adjustments. It was 
considered undesirable to subsidize the in- 
dustry as that would violate the principle of 
freedom of the press. It was expected that 
the keen competition in this field will tend to 
prevent any excessive price advances. 

Lobsters, both canned and fresh, were ex- 
empted from the ceiling. All bird feeds made 
from imported products for use by pleasure 
birds have also been exempted. 


Simplification and Conservation 


Fats, Oils and Resins—The use of shellac 
has been limited to twenty-four specified pur- 
poses by an order of the Oils Administrator 
(A333, August. 13). Another order prohibited 
the use of natural varnish resins in barn paint, 
freight car paint or road marking paint, 
except that in the case of the latter up to 
one half pound of Batu gum per gallon of 
solid may be used. Fifty per cent of the 
stocks of natural varnish resins in the hands 
of processors as of April 20, 1942, were frozen 
pending allocation by the Administrator. Pro- 
cessors of marine animal oils were required 
to file statements of production and sale of 
their products during the month preceding 
their report, and to obtain permission for all 
shipments of their product. 


Certain Metal Appliances—Over 400 
articles ranging from silos and score boards 
to paper clips and crochet hooks were added 
to the list of items for which no steel, cop- 
per, or any metal other than gold or silver 
may be used after the end of September. The 
order provides that fittings, jointing hard- 
ware, reinforcing strips and struts of metal 
may still be used in the manufacture of any 
of the banned articles. 


A number of orders were passed stipulating 
specifications to be followed in the manu- 
facture of certain articles. Floor and roof 
drain fittings, cast iron enamel bath _ tubs, 
certain bolts and nuts, hairpins and bobpins, 
tinplate containers for condensed milk pro- 
ducts, closet seats, commercial fertilizers and 
cotton sewing thread were affected in this 
manner. 

Other orders eliminated products or stipu- 
lated that articles be used only for specific 
purposes. For example, packaging for cartons, 
metal shafts in sports goods, ceramic prod- 
ucts as premiums in merchandising and 
ladies’ “capeline” wool felt hoods were elim- 
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inated. Raw jute, rotenone, and veneer fruit 
and vegetable baskets may now only be used 
for specified purposes. The sale of condensed 
milk (except to Britain or any British ter- 
ritory, the Red Cross, Departments of Muni- 
tion and Supply and National Defence, and 
canteens catering to the forces) is limited to 
the same amount sold by each manufacturer 
during corresponding quarters of 1941. 


Transformers—An order of Auvocust 28 
regulated’ the types of distribution and power 
transformers which might be manufactured, 
stipulating the specifications permitted for 
each type. The varieties and designs of trans- 
former accessories were also covered in the 
order. Distribution was brought under control 
by the stipulation that transformers may only 
be sold to the department of Munitions and 
Supply, Transport or National Defence ; the 
R.A.F.; those having contracts with the above 
agencies; Canadian crown companies; and 
those having permission of the administrator 
to receive transformers. The order did not 
affect maintenance and repair parts, 


August 1 Cost of Living Index 


The notable rise in the cost of living index 
which took place during June has been 
checked, a decline having taken place during 
July and a further decline being expected 
during August. The August 1 official cost-of- 
living index for Canada released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed a 
decline of two-tenths of one point from the 
July figure. The index on July 2 stood at 
117-9; the August figure is 117:7. The decline 
is due in the main to lower prices for beef 
and potatoes, these prices reflecting the nor- 
mal seasonal decline. They offset slight rises 
in the prices of eggs, oranges and bananas, 
sufficiently to reduce the total food index 
from 130-3 to 129-6. The clothing index rose 
from 120-0 to 120-1, while the index of home 
furnishings and services fell one-tenth, from 
117-9 to 117°8. 





First Aid for Skin Eruptions 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Associ- 
ations report that skin eruptions due to 
occupation are responsible for 60 to 70 per 
cent of the total number of cases of occupa- 
tional diseases. Some of them are of long 
duration so that the average period of dis- 
ability for all cases is about ten weeks, 

In their memorandum to Ontario industrial 
ists, the Associations list first aid suggestions 
as given by the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
Ontario Department of Health. They are, in 
part: 
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1. That workers report at once to the plant 
dispensary every instance in which a 
skin eruption or rash occurs. 


2. That first aid measures be not applied at 
the plant dispensary except under the 
plant physician’s direction and where 
there is no such physician the workmen 
be referred to a physician at once. 


3. That on the advice of the physician 
every effort be made to remove the 
patient from exposure to uritating sub- 
stances used in industrial process, whether 
the eruption is due to his work or not. 


4. That when the physician has given his 
opinion that the condition is occupational, 
the case be referred to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board without delay. 


It is pointed out to plant executives that 
these measures are necessary to assist in deter- 
mining what skin conditions are due to occu- 
pation and particularly to avoid as far as 
possible the aggravation of these conditions. 





Wages Paid Farm Help 


Wages paid to male hired help on farms in 
Canada at August 15 this year were sharply 
higher than those paid at the same date in 
1941, according to a report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statisties, For the 
Dominion as a whole the average wages paid 
for help hired by the day was $2.50 when the 
employer provided the board as compared 
with $2.06 in 1941. Rates were highest in 
British Columbia at $2.95 per day and were 
above average levels in Ontario and the three 
Prairie Provinces. 

When the men were hired by the month the 
average wage rate with board was $46.82 on 
August 15 as compared with $35.64 a year 
previously. When the workers provided their 
own board the average rate for men hired 
by the day was $3.15 compared with $2.54 a 
year ago and men hired by the month on the 
same basis were receiving $64.94 compared 
with $51.01. Many of the correspondents 
reporting to the Bureau of Statistics emphasize 
the absolute shortage of farm labourers regard- 
less of wage rates. 


eee, 


In August, there were 11,142 accidents re- 
ported to The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario. This figure included 28 
fatalities. In July there were 12,272 accidents, 
including 37 fatalities. The awards for com- 
pensation and medical aid totalled $879,683.73, 
of which $154,228.46 was for medical aid in 
August. 
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STABILIZATION OF COST OF LIVING, WAGES AND FARM PRICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES | 


President Roosevelt Requests Congress to Introduce Economic Control 
Policy Similar to that in Canada 


N September 7, President Roosevelt sent 

a message to Congress requesting the 
adoption of legislation under which the Presi- 
dent would be specifically authorized to 
stabilize the cost of living including the price 
of farm commodities, and informing the 
Congress that at the same time that farm 
prices are stabilized, wages will be stabilized 
by the President. 

In the introduction to his message, President 
Roosevelt referred to his seven-point national 
economic policy laid before Congress on 
April 27, 1942 (Lasour GazettE, May 1942, 
pp. 571-78). 

This policy, the President said, was designed 
“to stabilize the domestic economy of the 
United States for the period of the war. The 
objective of that plan was to prevent any 
substantial further rise in the cost of living.” 

Declaring that the prevention of inflation 
and “a spiraling domestic economy is a vital 
part of the winning of the war: itself,’ the 
President reiterated the seven-point program 
presented to Congress in April as follows: 


1. To keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward, we must tax heavily, and in that 


process keep personal and_ corporate 
profits at a reasonable rate, the word 
“reasonable” being defined at a low level. 


2. To keep the cost “of living from spiraling 
upward, we must fix ceilings on the prices 
which consumers, retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers pay for the things 
they buy; and ceilings on: rents for 
dwellings in all areas affected by war 
industries. 

3. To keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward, we must stabilize the remunera- 
tion received by individuals for their 
work. 

4. To keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward. we must stabilize the prices re- 
ceived by growers for the products of 
their lands. 

. To keep the cost of living from spiraling 
upward, we must encourage all citizens 
to contribute to the cost of winning this 
war by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings 
to buy. articles which are not essential. 

6. To keep the cost of livine from spiraling 
upward, we must ration all essential com- 

modities of which there is a scarcity, so 
that they may be distributed fairly among 
consumers and not merely in accordance 
with financial ability to pay high prices 
for them, 

7. To keep the cost of living from spiraline 
upward, we must discourage credit and 
instalment buying, and encourage the pay- 
ine ot OL debts, mortgages. and other 
obligations; for this promotes savings, 
retards excessive buying and adds to the 
amount ‘available to the creditors for the 
purchase of War Bonds. 
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The President then outlined the action which 
had already been taken to put the parts of the 
seven-point program into effect which did not 
require Congressional action. He said that 
price ceilings had been fixed on practically all 
commodities (other than certain exempted 
agricultural products) and on rents in war 
production areas of the United States. This 
measure of control had proved that the general 
control of prices was possible “but only if that 
control is all inclusive” said the President. 
“Tf, however, the costs of production, including 
labour, are left free to rise indiscriminately, 
or if other major elements in the costs of living 
are left unregulated, price control becomes 
impossible. If markets are flooded with pur- 
chasing power in excess of available goods, 
without taking adequate measures to siphon off 
the excess purchasing power, price control 
becomes likewise impossible.” 


Increase in Wages and Salaries 


The President then referred to the increase 
in the amount of annual wage and salary dis- 
bursements and that this increase had been 
rising by more than a billion dollars a month 
due to increasing employment, overtime and 
wage rate increases. “It is impossible for the 
cost of living to be stabilized while farm 
prices continue to rise,’ the President said. 
“Vou cannot expect the labourer to maintain 
a fixed wage level if everything he wears 
and eats begins to go up drastically in price. 
On the other hand. it is impossible to keep 
any prices stable—farm prices or other prices 
—if wage rates, one of the most important 
elements in the cost of production, continue 
to increase.” 


Proposals to Curb Inflation 


Outlining his attack on this problem of con- 
trolling the cost of living and preventing infla- 
tion, the President said: 

“Therefore, I ask the Congress to pass legis- 
lation under which the President would be 
specifically authorized to stabilize the cost of 
living, including the price of all farm com- 
modities. The purpose should be to hold farm 
prices at parity, or at levels of a recent date, 
whichever is higher. 

“T ask the Congress to take this action by 
the first of October. Inaction on your part by 
that date will leave me with an inescapable 
responsibility to the people of this country to 
see to it that the war effort is no longer imper- 
illed by threat of economic chaos. 
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“In the event that the Congress should fail 
to act, and act adequately, I shall accept the 
responsibility, and I will act. 

“At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do. 

“The President has the powers, under the 
Constitution and under Congressional Acts, to 
take measures necessary to avert a disaster 
which would interfere with the winning of the 
war. 

“I have given the most thoughtful considera- 
tion to meeting this issue without further 
reference to the Congress. I have determined, 
however, on this vital matter to consult with 
the Congress.” 

Farm Prices 


Dealing particularly with farm prices, the 
President recommended that Congress give 
consideration to the advisability of legislation 
which would place “a floor” under prices of 
farm products, “in order to maintain stability 
in the farm market for a reasonable future 
time.” 

“The farmer”, the President said, “instead of 
looking forward to a new collapse in farm 
prices at the end of the war should be able 
to look forward with assurance to receiving a 
fair minimum price for one or two years after 
the war. Such a national policy could be 
established by legislation.” 

The President also stated that whatever 
necessary action required would be taken to 
curtail unnecessary buying through instalment 
purchases. He also forecast that rationing 
already in effect in some commodities would 
be extended to others. 





The I.L.0. 


A report from the International Labour 
Office in Montreal tells how the Chinese 
Branch of the I.L.0. is continuing to carry 
on its functions. The Chinese Branch formerly 
had its headquarters in the Shanghai Interna- 
tional Settlement. Underground means of 
communication have described the ransack- 
ing by Japanese gendarmes of the Shanghai 
office shortly after December 7, 1941, 


But the China Branch, under its director 
Cheng Hai-fong, is now established in Chung- 
king. Two small rooms were found in the 
Chinese capital, which is among the world’s 
most crowded cities. When the “bombing 
season” opened in April, additional space was 
rented in a suburb some ten miles from Chung- 
king. The maintenance of two sets of offices 
by Government and other agencies in Chung- 
king is, according to Mr, Cheng, not only 
customary but necessary. 
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Taxation 


Dealing with the subject of taxation, the 
President referred to the taxation program 
awaiting Congressional action. He said that 
taxation was “one of the most powerful 
weapons in our fight to stabilize living costs” 
as it reduced the competition for consumers’ 
goods, especially scarce goods. 


The President said that “in the higher 
income brackets, the tax rate should be such 
as to give the practical equivalent of a top 
limit on an individual’s net income after taxes, 
approximating $25,000. It means that we must 
recapture through taxation all wartime profits 
that are not necessary to maintain efficient 
all-out war production. Such p-ovisions will 
give assurance that the sacrifices required by 
war are being equitably shared.” 


Concluding his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared: 


“Next to military and naval victory, a 
victory along this economic front is of para- 
mount importance. Without it our war pro- 
duction program will be hindered. Without 
it we would be allowing our young men, now 
risking their lives in the air, on land, and on 
the sea, to return to an economic mess of our 
own making. 

“The least that we at home can do for them 
is to see that our production increases every 
day so as to give them the weapons of war 
with which to fight, and to make sure that 
our economy at home continues to be one 
to which they can return with confidence and 
security.” 


in China 


Mr. Cheng also describes the inflationary rise 
in prices which have accompanied the length- 
ening war in China. “A spring suit of ordinary 
Chinese material bought in March”, according 
to the I.L.O. report, “cost 1,850 Chinese 
dollars (approximately $111 in Canadian 
funds). At the end of April a summer suit 
cost 2,700 Chinese dollars, and a spring over- 
coat 4,500 Chinese dollars ($270 in Canadian 
money).” 

The Chungking office is now furnishing the 
Montreal headquarters of the I.L.O. with 
regular reports. At the request of the Chinese 
Government, the Branch is giving its advice 
and assistance to the Ministry of Social 
Affairs on the problems of wartime labour 
control and the formulation of a labour 
policy. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for August, 1942 


T August 31, 1942, there were 16,328 per- 

sons attending classes under the War 
Emergency Training Program. This was an 
increase of 648 over the total enrolment 
as at July 31, 1942. 

In recent months those attending R-/C.A.F. 
Classes under the War Emergency Training 
Program were men enlisted by the R.C.A.F. 
but granted leave without pay and allowances 
for the period of their training under the 
Program. Subsistence allowances were paid to 
R.C.A.F. trainees by the War Emergency 
Training Program. On August 15, 1942, the 
R.C.A.F. placed all these men on full pay and 
allowances thus putting them on the same 
basis as the army tradesmen given training 
under the Program. The navy is adopting a 
similar policy effective September 5, 1942. 
The enrolment in R.C.A.F. Classes at the end 
of August showed an increase of 261 over 
the enrolment at the end of July, there being 
4,938 men in these classes at August 31. 

It is being found increasingly difficult to 
secure a sufficient number of male trainees to 
fill the pre-employment industrial classes. As 
a result the full available capacity of many 
of the Vocational Schools is not being used. 
With the decrease in the supply of male 
trainees and the increased need for women in 
war industry, the training of women for in- 
dustrial work is being given special attention. 
The number of women im industrial classes 
under the War Emergency Training Program 
is steadily growing and at August 31 there 


were 1,625 women attending full time pre-’ 


employment classes, an increase of 121 over 
the number of women in training at the end 
of the previous month. During the month of 
August, 1,518 new women trainees were en- 
rolled in full time pre-employment classes 
and 1,280 women from these classes were 
placed in employment. The number of women 
placed in employment from full time pre- 
employment classes since April 1, 1942, is 
6,025. 
Plant Schools 


Up to and including August 31 there were 
forty plant schools in war industries certificated 
by the Department. These schools, while 
operated by the companies concerned, under 
an arrangement for joint supervision, are re- 
ceiving the assistance of the directors of train- 
ing of the War Emergency Training Program 
in matters of organization and in the prepara- 
tion of courses of study. 


In the Province of Ontario the growth in 
the number of plant schools has so increased 
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the responsibilities of the Director of Train- 
ing that it was necessary to engage an 
assistant. 

Distribution of plant schools by provinces 
is as follows: 


INO Vas CORAL a (LPS ihe Oe Ss ata 1 
NEW DIINSWICK” pL. sae cheese pies a 
LUI DORA te sts ed clakiie heb otee AES ae hes 1 
ONEAIIO Ns acid chat ra teas see i as eee 33 
Wianitobar $5. ates hehe ae eee. 3 


Plant schools are providing instruction in 
a wide variety of subjects and trainees are 
both men and women. At the present time 
instruction is being given by company in- 
structors in Machine Shop Practice, Fitting 
and Assembling, Production Machine Opera- 
tion, Welding, Foundry Practice, Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing, Radio Specialties, 
Power Sewing, Aircraft Components (wood), 
Shipbuilding (Black crews, Plating, Welding, 
Repairing, Wood Hulls). 

The numbers being trained in classes held: 
in approved plant schools as at August 31 
are shown in the following table. The totals 
are also given for part-time industrial classes 


carried on at centres other than Vocational 
Schools: 


TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 
(Subject to revision) 


Numbers in Training as at August 31 


Part-time Plant Total in 

Classes Schools Training 
Nova Scotia.... 156 — 156 
New Brunswick. — 17 17 
Ouebeew ces tan 81 32 113 
Catariomeiace Ge «6s 190 726 916 
Manitoba. 4.4... — 46 46 
British Columbia 38 — 38 
465 821 1,286 


Job Instructor Training 


Institutes for Job Instructor Trainers con- 
tinue to be held to meet the demands for 
trainers in war industries especially in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, where, 
owing to the number of plants engaged in 
war production there are a considerable num- 
ber from whom requests are being received 
to be included in the program. 

To the end of August the number of 


Institutes that have been held by provinces 
(Continued on page 1039) 
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‘and the number of trainers that have grad- 
uated is as follows: 


Province Institutes Trainers 
Maritime Provinces........ 1 8 
COU. CCCas ators ngne 2 «3 ante’ eyes 4 45 
CONCATIO wk oie WE tales sean caiees 19 151 
Prairie “Provinces, ov... 2s ees 2 15 
Brivis! sO OLN DIA es nee oe 2 20 

28 239 


A recent interesting development in Job 
Instructor Training occurred when arrange- 
ments were completed to hold two Institutes 
for the Training Officers of the R.C.N.V.R. 
These Training Officers will come from 
eighteen naval divisional points located in as 
many centres across the country. Following 
their graduation as Job Instructor Trainers the 
officers will return to their divisional points 
and carry the program to the instructors in 
naval training at each of these points. 

Another development of interest is the 
organization of an institute for trainers in a 


single plant with a personnel of several thou- 
sand. It is the intention of the management 
to spread the introduction of their J.T. 
through all departments simultaneously in 
order to cover the organization in the short- 
est possible time. This is in contrast to the 
policy of other companies to extend their 
program over a longer period of time by 
using the services of a single full-time trainer. 


Statistics covering the work of trainers in 
developing job instructors in their plants (1e., 
the men and women engaged in passing on 
their knowledge and skill to new workers 
or teaching older workers to do new jobs) 
are still not available in final form but from 
incomplete returns received at least 4,000 per- 
sons in war industries to date have received 
instruction from the trainers and possess cer- 
tificates by which they are recognized as War 
Production Job Instructors, pledged to apply 
the principles of good job instruction in their 
daily work. 


Employees’ Suggestion Systems in the United States 


To encourage suggestions from employees 
and to insure that each idea for improved 
production be handled efficiently, the War 
Production Board in the United States has 
urged that labour management production 
drive committees be formed in every plant. 


Figures released by W.P.B. indicate that by’ 


April 30 such committees had been formed in 
599 companies. By June 30 the number had 
increased to 960, and by August 31 to 1,323 
companies with over three million workers. 

In the September issue of Management 
Record, published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New 
York, appears an article outlining plans of 
procedure for establishing an employee sug- 
gestion system. 

“Even under the stimulus of war produc- 
tion”, it is declared in the article, “a suggestion 
program may fail to achieve the wholehearted 
co-operation that is desired”. Five major 
subjects are listed, concerning which decisions 
on policy need to be made. (1) Identifying 
the suggester; (2) Handling rejections; (3) 
Formation of the suggestion committee; (4) 
Determination of suggestion awards; (5) 
Special recognition for valuable suggestions. 

Many companies believe that the suggester’s 
identity should be withheld from those who 
appraise the suggestion and determine the 
award. In some companies duplicate num- 
bers on the suggestion blank and detachable 
stub provide the only means of identifying 
the suggester. When final action has been 
taken, the suggester’s identification number 
appears on the bulletin board. 

Of 130 companies giving information on their 
policy regarding identification of the sug- 
gester, forty-eight companies, or nearly 37 
per cent, reported that the suggester’s identity 
is a complete secret until after adoption of 


the suggestion, while the remainder reported 
varying degrees of identification. 

The article declares that one of the most 
frequent reasons why employee suggestion 
systems are discontinued is the failure to 
solve the problem of handling rejections, 
which should be done in such a manner that 
the unsuccessful suggesters will not lose in- 
terest in the possibility of eventually becom- 
ing award winners. 

In a great majority of employee suggestion 
schemes, according to the article, the major 
incentive for obtaining constructive ideas for 
improvement of product, working conditions 
or manufacturing efficiency is a cash award. 
Some companies pay a nominal sum such as 
five or ten dollars shortly after adoption of 
the suggestion and make a further award after 
the value of the idea has been tested in actual 
practice. 


“Successful suggestion system administra- 
tors”, the article continues, “are aware that 
there is more to an award than the mere 
payment of a certain sum of money.” Special 
recognition may take the form of presenta- 
tion ceremonies, house-organ publicity, annual, 
grand prizes, certificates of merit, and bonuses 
for those who produce more than one accept- 
able idea. 


In addition to company awards, Certificates 
of Individual Production Merit are being 
issued from War Production Drive headquar- 
ters to workers whose suggestions are for- 
warded by plant labour-management commit- 
tees to Washington and found deserving. A 
certain few suggestions receive special citations 
from Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board. These citations are 
issued for ideas that make an outstanding 
contribution to the entire war effort. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS 
OF CANADA 


Resolutions Urging Greater Labour-Management-Government Co-operation 
in War Effort and Labour Representation on Government Bodies 
—Rejection of Labour Political Action 


“2 beara Fifty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 24 
to 28, 1942. Credentials were received from 
383 delegates which included 269 delegates 
representing local unions, 52 delegates repre- 
senting international and national unions, 4 
delegates representing federations of labour, 
42 delegate representing trades and labour 
councils, 15 delegates representing divisions 
of railroad and commercial telegraphers and 
provincial associations, and one fraternal 
delegate representing the American Federation 
of Labour. A letter had been received from 
Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, expressing regret that 
it had not been possible, this year, to send 
a delegate from Great Britain. 

Mr. Donovan Swailes, President of the 
Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour 
Council, welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the affiliated membership of Greater Win- 
nipeg. He referred to the magnificent effort 
which British labour was making toward 
winning the war, and attributed much of this 
to the trust and confidence which the British 
Government had placed in labour. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, the 
Honourable R. F. McWilliams, in adressing 
the delegates paid a tribute to Mr. Tom 
Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, and urged all those who were not 
actively engaged in fighting the war and in 
war production to make a national effort by 
preparing now to plan for post-war work. 

Premier Bracken of Manitoba joined in the 
tribute to President Moore, and compli- 
mented Canadian labour on “the miracle of 
production” which had been accomplished 
while this nation was turning from a peace 
economy to an all-out war economy. He, too, 
urged the necessity of preparing now for the 
difficult post-war conditions that inevitably 
lie ahead. 

In welcoming the delegates on behalf of the 
City of Winnipeg, Mayor John Queen, while 
acknowledging that much had been done in 
the way of war production, declared that 
much more could have been done, and criti- 
cized the Government for “ignoring labour 
movements which had been only too anxious 
to do their part in bringing about increased 
production.” He criticized the Government 
also for “putting the control of war pro- 


he is an employer”. 


duction too much in the hands of dollar-a- 
year men”. He commended the housing 
program, but urged that the nation must 
not wait until the war was over before starting 
to build a better world. He would like to 
see a start made by increasing old age pen- 
sions above the present rate of twenty 
dollars a month. 

The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, brought to the Convention 
the best wishes of the Federal Government. 
In expressing regret at the absence of Presi- 
dent Tom Moore, he stated that Mr. Moore 
had risked his health in making one of the 
greatest contributions that any single man 
had ever made to this country. In reply 
to the popular criticism of dollar-a-year men 
he pointed out that Mr. E. M. Little, Director 
of National Selective Service, had been 
appointed because “he has been a good em- 
ployer and has had a closed shop agreement 
with one of your unions. He has made a 
contribution to Canada despite the fact that 
The Minister referred 
to the constructive policies of the Congress, 
and asserted that “any social advance in the 
interest of the workers had been borne in 
resolutions passed by this body”. 

As guest speaker at the annual) banquet 
later in the day, Mr. Mitchell declared that — 
charges that the Dominion Government was 
not co-operating with labour were without 
foundation. It was following the lead of 
Ernest Bevin in Great Britain in its efforts 
to effect total mobilization of labour in in- 
dustry. In its wage-stabilizing policy the 
Government was merely trying to beat down 
inflationary tendencies of the time. Some 
success was evidenced by the fact that during 
the same period in the last war the cost of 
living had increased eight times as much as in 
the present war. The net result was that 
to-day the purchasing power of the dollar 
was greater than it would otherwise have been, 
and to this extent it protected classes of 
people unable to defend themselves against 
inflationary tendencies. One of the evil effects 
of inflation was to make pensions and trade 
union funds almost valueless. 

After taking over the chair Vice-President 
P. Bengough read a statement from President 
Moore in which the latter stressed it as the 
first duty of organized labour to maintain 
war production, and after that, to play a 
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proper part in the work of rehabilitation after 
the war. Mr. Bengough criticized the Gov- 
ernment for its “restrictive labour legislation”, 
and for its failure to appoint representatives 
or organized labour to many important boards. 
He claimed that big industrialists had too 
much to say in the running of war production. 
We could defeat Hitler without adopting 
his labour policies. But, while labour was 
justified in its resentment against many 
orders in council, he admonished his hearers 
not to let that resentment interfere with the 
war effort. “To strike”, he said, “is to strike 
against ourselves and our fellow workers in 
allied countries. Labour in Canada must not 
strike.” 
Report of Executive Council 


The Executive Council reported that in 
order to hasten the day of victory “it has 
sometimes been necessary for those who toil 
to sacrifice many of their hard-won rights and 
privileges, and the Executive has continued 
to fight against exploitation of the workers’ 
rights in the name of patriotism.” The Con- 
gress had freely offered and stood ready at 
all times to co-operate with the Government 
in establishing better relations between em- 
ployers and employees, to secure uninter- 
rupted supplies of war materials and home 
requirements. At the same time, the Con- 
gress had remained. loyal to its unions and 
the broad principles upon which they were 
based. The Executive had continued to press 
the Government for a constructive post-war 
plan which would assure men and women 
being demobilized from the armed forces and 
the many thousands of workers now engaged 
in war plants of a decent standard of living 
after the war ends, 

It was pointed out that many past mistakes 
could have been avoided had labour’s request 
for recognition as an equal partner in in- 
dustry been more generally accepted. It was 
true that in some instances labour had been 
accorded representation, notably in Wartime 
Housing Limited and Toronto Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited. Appreciation was expressed 
for the provision for labour representation 
both in the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the advisory committees 
attached thereto; also for equal representa- 
tion with employers on the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards administering 
Order in Council P.C. 8253, though in: con- 
nection with the wage-pegging order in council 
labour had accepted this responsibility while 
“of the firm opinion that this particular 
measure was socially and economically 
unsound.” 

Profiteering in production of war materials, 
the Executive continued, could best be pre- 


vented when these materials were made in 
Government-owned and Government-con- 
trolled-plants, and gratification was expressed 
“at the large extent to which this policy 
had been adopted by the Government”, but 
labour ought not to be denied representation 
on directorates charged with the administra- 
tion of such Government-controlled com- 
panies, and the terms of Order in Council 
P.C. 2685 should be observed. 

The Government was commended for 
widening the powers of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board; it was claimed that rigid 
adherence: to the order in council might 
create conditions more serious than failure 
completely ‘to prevent inflation. Strong 
objection was taken to the claim that reason- 
able increase in wages would invariably result 
in inflation. 

The report contained a summary of the 
legislative policies presented by Congress to 
the Dominion Government, together with a 
review of labour matters dealt with by Par- 
liament during the 1941-42 session. Wartime 
orders in council of special interest to labour 
were also given in summarized form. Other 
matters dealt with in the report were: Defence 
of Canada Regulations; National Selective 
Service; wage control; labour representa- 
tion on Government boards and committees; 
re-establishment in civil employment; post- 
war reconstruction; old age pensions; 
housing. 


National Selective Service 


Mr. Elliott M. Little, Director of National 
Selective Service, in an address on “Labour 
Responsibilities in Wartime” specially pre- 
pared for delivery to the Congress, justified the 
new selective service regulations by pointing 
out that more than 250,000 persons were 
needed. in war industries and the armed forces 
before the end of 1942, and that—with less 
than 60,000 employable unemployed in Can- 
ada—the Nation now faced drastic curtail- 
ment of many of the less essential indusiries 
and occupations. Selective service was, there- 
fore, about to make demands upon both em- 
ployer and employee “which neither of us 
would have tolerated a year ago.” He added, 
that so far as possible “the employee or his 
representatives will be asked for help and 
advice in planning the details of the necessary 
dislocation.” 

The problem of obtaining the 250,000 per- 
sons needed, said Mr, Little, would be met in 
three ways: (1) By more extensive use of 
women in essential services and production; 
(2) By the curtailment of less essential in- 
dustries and ocupations so that workers may 
be released for more essential work; (3) By 
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improvement in the efficiency of those already 
employed in essential industries. This pro- 
gram, he added, could not succeed without 
the active support of organized workers. 
Himself an employer, he advised his fellow 
employers that if they wished to improve 
the efficiency of their plants they should 
improve their relations with their employees 
by setting up joint committees, and by shar- 
ing more of the heavy responsibility with their 
workers. “Many employers” he said, “may 
not fully realize that there is nothing better 
than a trade union properly lead, but they 
think there are few things worse than a 
trade union poorly lead.” A question period 
followed Mr. Little’s address, during which 
he answered a large number of leading ques- 
tions. Printed copies of the address were 
later distributed to the delegates. 


Address of Fraternal Delegate and I.L.O. 


Representative 


Mr. Thomas Lyons, President of the New 
York State Federation of Labour and fraternal 
delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor, in addressing the Convention pointed 
out that unionism was incomprehensible to 
totalitarian minds. They could not imagine 
a way of life that conforms itself to the 
people who compose it. Their way of life 
was to smash through the hives of subjects, 
bending them ruthlesssly to one set pattern. 
To-day, said Mr. Lyons, free labour move- 
ments exist only in Anglo-Saxon countries; 
and he referred to the recent coming into 
being of an Anglo-American Trade Union 
Committee, equally representative of the 
American Federation of Labor and _ the 
British Trade Union Congress. 

In December, 1941, said Mr. Lyons, the 
American Federation of Labor firmly resolved 
to keep the wheels of industry moving. It 
voluntarily gave up the right to strike and 
other weapons and privileges that in peace 
time were considered essential to Labour. 

Mr. Lyons was later presented with a gold 
medal by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

Representing the International Labour 
Office Mr. Adolphe Staal, Chief of the 
Workers’ Organization Service, said) it was 
the duty of the I.L.0. to devise means of 
finding work for returning soldiers, and added 
that it was certain that workers would refuse 
to go back to conditions that prevailed 
before the war. A commission of “economic 
statesmen”, he said, was now being set up 
by the I.L.0. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur D’Aoust, showed total receipts from 
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all sources for the fiscal year ending July 31, 
1942, amounting to $68,935.23 (this included 
a balance of $35,416.74 brought forward from 
the previous year), with expenditures totalling 
$27 495.35, leaving a balance of $41,439.88. The 
total membership upon which per capita tax 
had been paid was 164,375, a gain of 19,783 
as compared with that reported for 1941. To 
this membership, however, could be added 
about 40,000 which would make the approx- 
imate number of members affiliated to the 
Congress 205,000. 
Labour Political Action and Representation 

Five resolutions were before the Conven- 
tion urging political action, two of which 
recommended affiliation of the Congress with 
the C.C.F. party. After much discussion, 
affiliation with the C.C.F. was voted down 
and a resolution passed, as follows (in part): 

“Be it resolved that labour political auton- 
omy be left in the hands of the established 
labour political parties, and that this 
Congress continue to act as the legislative 
mouthpiece for Organized Labour in Canada, 
independent of any political organization en- 
gaged in the effort to send representatives 
of the people to Parliament, the provincial 
legislatures or other elective bodies in this 
country.” 

Second Front 


A length discussion followed the introduc- 
tion of a resolution calling for a Second 
Front as part of the United Nations’ all-out 
war effort, after which the resolution was 
passed, as follows: 

“Whereas, the leaders of the United Nations, 
meeting in Washington recently, announced 
their decision to open a Second Front against 
Hitler Germany in 1942; and whereas, this 
decision will demand an intensification of our 
whole war effort, and a strengthening of our 
national unity, to make possible the necessary 
building-up of our armed forces, and the 
increasing of our production of planes, guns, 
tanks, ships and other war supplies. Therefore, 
be it resolved that this 58th convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada go on 
record as supporting the earliest possible 
opening of the Second Front in Europe, and 
instruct the incoming Executive to approach 
the Dominion Government with proposals 
for greater labour-management government 
co-operation in all phases of the war effort, 
to guarantee that Canada will play her full 
part in ensuring final victory over our 
enemies.” 

The convention voted down a resolution 
suggesting that the Congress consider ways 
and means of going into industrial organiza- 
tion. Two resolutions were passed urging 
the Government to prosecute employers who 
have prevented workers from joining a union 
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of their own choice, and to order them to 
re-hire all workers discharged for union 
activity. 


Labour Representation on Government 


Boards 


Respecting Labour representation on Gov- 
ernment boards a resolution was passed (in 
part) as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that this Congress go on 
record as strongly opposed to the action of 
the Government in transferring Government 
authority to large industrialists and million- 
aires whose past has been one of hostility to 
labour and whose present power is a serious 
menace to Canadian democracy; and be it 
further resolved that we request the Dominion 
Government to immediately take the neces- 
sary steps to bring the directors and manage- 
ment of the various companies that have been 
set up by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply directly under the control of Par- 
liament and that on any and all boards set 
up labour be given at least equal repre- 
sentation as is given to the business men 
and large industrialists.” 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Many other resolutions were passed by the 
convention, among which were the following: 


Endorsing immediate total war to the limit 
of our national capacity to produce and fight. 

That the Government take over all war 
industries so that they may be operated with- 
out profit. 

That increased facilities be given the Justice 
Department to deal quickly with cases of 
well-known anti-fascists and trade union leaders 
in internment camps. 

Asking release of all anti-fascists who are 
not euilty of any criminal offence or of break- 
ing any law. 

That the Justice Department rigidly apply 
the Defence of Canada regulations against all 
fascist elements and fifth-columnists. 

That local trades councils reconsider their 
policy of banning communists and communist 
sympathizers. 

Urging appointment of organized labour 
representatives on all Selective Service boards. 

Asking the Dominion Government to en- 
courage formation of labour-management pro- 
duction committees in all basic industries. 

That in all war contracts preference be 
given to firms living up to Order in Council 
PLC) 2685. 

Favouring the principle of national wage 
scales and agreements similar to those in the 


United States aircraft and _ shipbuilding 
industries. 

That the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada do all in its power to introduce 


legislation to guarantee full collective bargain- 


ing rights to all workers, similar to the 
Wagener Act 
Protesting against formation of company 


unions in plants operated by the Government. 
Opposing the use of the armed forces in 
labour disputes conducted in a lawful manner. 
That Reserve Army men, during their train- 
ing period, be co mpensated on the same basis 
as the permanent force 
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Asking the Dominon Government to handle 
all salvage work, thus eliminating private 
profiteering from salvage campaigns, 

Recommending that Provincial | minimum 
wage boards be urged to bring up minimum 
wages to Peach tary living standards by an 
increase of at least 20 per cent. 

That the Trades and Labour Congress urge 
all international unions to do their utmost 
to organize the unorganized. 

Asking that the Old Age Pension qualifying 
age be reduced to 65 years, that the pension 
be increased, and that a contributory retire- 
ment scheme be incorporated in the Old Age 
Pensions Act. 

That those who ask for loans under the 
National Housing Act be compelled to pay 
the trade union or prevailing rates of wages. 

That no person be ordered to remain on a 
job at less than the union rate if another 
job at union rate is available. 

Asking equal pay for equal work for male 
and female workers. 

That decisions of the National and Regional 
War Labour Boards be rendered within a 
certain specified time. 

That all employees, pensioners, and depend- 
ents of the Armed Forces who are now ex- 
cluded be brought under the _ cost-of-living 
bonus provisions. 

That labour representatives be asked to 
supply monthly reports on the cost of living 
throughout. the Dominion. 

Urging improvement in conditions of sea- 
men’s employment, and the placing of sea-going 
ie under the provisons of the Fair Wage 

et. 

Urging enactment of a national health insur- 
ance scheme on a contributory basis. 

Abolition of night work in bake shops. 

That all persons in receipt of wages or 
salaries make contributions to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance fund on the first $3,000 of 
such income. 

That marine engineers be brought under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

That taxation rates be reduced for the lower 
income groups and that a limit of $15,000 
be placed on all personal incomes. 

Urging unity in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws of the various provinces. 

Favouring provision of holidays with pay 
for all workers. 

Favouring complete Government control of 
the sale of liquor. 

Urging free university education to those 
now denied that privilege for financial reasons. 

Asking that barbers be relieved from_ the 
rules of the price ceiling law so that barbers’ 
earnings could be stepped up to meet the 
increased living cost. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Tom Moore, Ottawa; Vice-Presi- 
dents, P. R. Bengough, Vancouver, Pat Sulli- 
van, Toronto, and J. A. Whitebone, Saint 
John; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur D’Aoust, 
Ottawa. 


Announcement was made of the election of 
four of the provincial executive committees, 
as follows: 


Manitoba—Donovan Swailes (Chairman), 
R. G. Anderson, J. B. Graham and F. Chester 
King, all of Winnipeg. 
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Ontaryio—John Gavin, Toronto (Chairman), 
J. F. Manley, Hamilton, J. Thoms, Toronto, 
and Bob Barnett, Ottawa. 

Saskatchewan—P. W. Haffner, Regina 
(Chairman), A. Mose, Moose Jaw, W. Smith, 
Saskatoon, and H. Davis, Prince Albert. 


British Columbia—F. E. Griffin, Vancouver 
(Chairman), H. E. Hanson, Powell, B.C., 
Birt Showler and W. T. Burgess, both of 
Vancouver. 

The 1943 convention will be held in the 
City of Quebec. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 
Selective Service Regulations—Women in Mining Work—War Con- 


tracts—Japanese Workers—Seamen and Pilots—Unemployment 
Insurance—Minimum Wages in Alberta and Quebec 


NDER the War Measures Act new 
National Selective Service Regulations 
extending Government control over employ- 
ment have been issued. The labour shortage 
in Manitoba mines and metallurgical works 
and at the Sudbury plant of the International 
Nickel Company, Limited, is to be met by 
the employment of women in certain capaci- 
ties. Standard general conditions, some relating 
to labour, have been drawn up for incorporation. 
in different types of Munitions and Supply 
contracts, and conditions of work for Japanese 
persons employed by the British Columbia 


Security Commission have been regulated. The 
Merchant Seamen Order has been amended 
and war bonuses authorized for the crews of 
Department of Transport vessels. Pilotage 
dues in the ‘Restigouche River District have 
been raised and certain Halifax pilots 
authorized to command pilot vessels. Workers 
engaged partly in insurable and partly in 
non-insurable work may now be covered by 
unemployment insurance. In the provinces, 
Alberta has issued new general minimum wage 
regulations for female workers and Quebec 
has renewed four minimum wage orders. 


Dominion 


National Selective Service Regulations, 1942 


The National Selective Service Regulations, 
1942 (P.C. 7595, August 26) prevent a worker 
from leaving his job or being dismissed 
without seven days’ notice, channel all trans- 
fers of workers through Employment and 
Selective Service Offices, stabilize employment 
in agriculture, and authorize Selective Service 
Officers to interview persons for the purpose 
of directing them into more essential work 
and to compel unemployed and part-time 
workers to accept suitable full-time employ- 
ment. Provision is made for appeals, rein- 
statement in peace-time employment and the 
grant of travelling and living allowances. The 
regulations, effective September 1, repeal the 
Order prohibiting enticement of workers in 
war industry (Lasour Gazette, 1940, p. 1102, 
1941, p. 728), the Stabilization of Employment 
in Agriculture ‘Regulations (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
1942, p. 422), the Order providing for 
travelling and living allowances for trans- 
ferred workers (Lasour Gazette, 1941, p. 1034), 
and the Control of Employment Order (Lasour 
GaAzETTE, June, 1942, p. 675). 

An order gazetted September 12 under 
P.C. 1445 (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1942, p. 416) 
required women of 20 to 24 years to register 
for the purposes of the man-power inventory. 
(For a fuller account of these regulations, see 
p. 1018.) 


Women Workers for Ontario Mining 
Company 


The employment of women by. the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Limited, Sudbury, 
in such jobs as the Dominion Minister of 
Labour deems suitable for women workers 
has been authorized by an Order in Council 
of August 13 (P.C. 7032) under the War 
Measures Act. The Ontario Mining Act 
forbids the employment of women or girls in 
or about any mine except in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity but a shortage 
of male labour has necessitated a modification 
of this policy to maintain nickel production 
for war purposes. The Company is required 
by the Order to provide whatever facilities 
may be prescribed by the Federal Minister of 
Labour, after consultation with the Ontario 
Minister of Mines, for safeguarding the 
health and welfare of women workers. Similar 
action has been taken in Manitoba to permit 
women to be employed in the metallurgical 
works attached to any mine, but in Manitoba 
the Provincial Government had power under 
the Manitoba Mines Act to regulate the 
employment of women. In Ontario the pro- 
vincial Act gave the Ontario Government no 
such authority. 
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Munitions and Supply Contracts 


Four sets of standard “general conditions” 
have been drawn up for inclusion by refer- 
ence in four types of Munitions and Supply 
contracts to eliminate the cumbersome pro- 
cess of writing a set of general conditions into 
every contract. Some of the conditions, which 
are incorporated in P.C. 6284 of July 20, 
concern labour. They apply to contracts for 
munitions and supplies, capital expenditures, 
shipbuilding and cost-plus construction let 
by the Governments of Canada or of any 
Allied Power or by a Government-owned com- 
pany in Canada. 


All four sets of conditions contain stipula- 
tions that Canadian labour and materials shall 
be used as far as possible, that ex-service men 
shall be employed in reasonable numbers if 
available and competent, and that the labour 
conditions which are referred to in the con- 
tract and which may be applicable for the 
time being or may be made applicable to the 
work under any Dominion or Provincial legis- 
lation shall be complied with. All sets of 
conditions but those for capital expenditure 
contracts declare that the contractor must 
comply with federal, provincial or municipal 
regulations in regard: to such matters as sani- 
tation and medical supervision of the health 
of workers. The conditions for shipbuilding 
contracts prohibit the contractor from enticing 
labour away from other shipyards engaged on 
similar contracts and require him to train his 
own workmen, if necessary, in order to carry 
out the contract. 


Employment of Japanese in Canada 


By an Order in Council of July 31 (PC. 
6758) Japanese persons employed by the British 
Columbia Security Commission in connection 
with the evacuation and care of enemy aliens 
are to be subject to the same conditions of 
work as are enemy aliens employed in work 
camps under P.C. 1348 of February 19, 1942 
(Lasour Gazerte, March, 1942, p. 254). The 
latter declares that the aliens shall be paid on 
the basis of an eight-hour day and 48- 
hour week at 25 cents per hour for unskilled 
labour, and empowers the Minister of Labour 
to make regulations regarding wage schedules, 
hours of work, medical inspection and care, 
hospitalization, unemployment insurance con- 
tributions and workmen’s compensation benefits 
for such aliens. If the alien has dependents 
in Canada he must assign $20 of his monthly 
earnings for the maintenance of such de- 
pendents and may receive, with the approval 
of the Minister of Labour, an allowance of 
not more than $5 a month for each de- 


pendent child up to a maximum of five. 
The provisions of the Government Emplovees 
Compensation Act apply to these workers to 
the extent that they may receive compensation 
for permanent disability not exceeding two- 
thirds of their average weekly earnings, but 
are to receive no compensation and only first 
aid, medical and hospitalization expenses for 
temporary disability. 


Merchant Seamen Order 


The Merchant Seamen Order of April 4, 
1941, (Lasour Gazerrs, 1941, p. 650; March, 
1942, p, 307) has ben further amended by 
P.C. 6894 passed August 5. The amendment 
stipulates that Committees of Investigation 
appointed to examine the conduct of seamen 
obstructing the sailing of a ship shall in 
future consist only of representatives of the 
Department of National Defence for Naval 
Services and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Formerly the Committees also in- 
cluded a representative of the Department of 
Transport but the departure of ships has been 
delayed by difficulties in securing the services 
of such a person. In addition, the amend- 
ment extends the term “seamen” to cover 
manning pool staffs and persons carried on 
the strength of manning pools, and declares 
that the term “maninng pool” now includes 
all manning pools set up in Canada under 
P.C. 14/3550 of May 19, 1941 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1941, p. 957) and the Manning Pools 
(Alien Merchant Seamen) Order, 1942 
(Lasour GaAzeTTEe, July, 1942, p. 796). 


War Bonuses for Seamen 


The payment of war bonuses to seamen em- 
ployed in Department of Transport vessels 
operating on or after June 1, 1942, in 
specified war zones has been authorized by 
an Order in Council of August 19 (PC. 
122/7359). This step was necessary to over- 
come difficulties in obtaining crews for 
Dominion Government steamers in competi- 
tion with private employers who already pay 
such bonuses. The bonuses are to be 25 
per cent of the basic rates of pay. 


Pilots and Pilotage Dues 


To meet the scarcity of certificated master 
mariners to command pilot vessels in the 
Halifax Pilotage District, the eleven licensed 
pilots of the district who do not hold the 
proper Master’s Certificates of Competency 
have been authorized by an Order in Coun- 
cil passed August 18 (P.C. 7292) to act as 
masters of pilot vessels when required. 

The by-laws of the Restigouche River 
Pilotage District, New Brunswick (LaBour 
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GazETTE, 1935, p. 321) have been amended by 
an Order in Council dated August 18 (PC. 
7293), to authorize a 10 per cent surcharge 
on all pilotage dues for the duration of the 
war. Similar increases have been permitted in 
the Pilotage Districts of Quebec, Montreal 
and St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, and a 
25 per cent surcharge was authorized in the 
British Columbia District (Lasour Gazettes, 
1942, January, p. 59; March, p. 307; August, 
p. 925). The amendment also raises from 
$3 to $5 the fee for embarking and disem- 
barking pilots by pilot boat and sets new 
rates for movages of ships over 600 tons, 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


A new regulation has been added to the 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations regard- 
ing contributions by P.C. 7031 of August 13. 


It declares that a person employed partly in 
insurable and partly in non-insurable employ- 
ment under. the same employer may, if his 
employer consents, be treated as if wholly 
engaged in insurable employment. This 
treatment is accorded the worker only from 
the date that the employer registers his con- 
sent with an Employment and Claims Office, 
and ceases when he withdraws such consent or 
if the worker is employed for fifteen con- 
secutive weeks in non-insurable employment. 


Elsewhere in this issue a reference will be 
found to the Order in Council 7994 of Sep- 
tember 4, by which Local Offices and per- 
sonnel of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission have been placed at the disposal 
of the Minister of Labour to assist in the 
administration of the National Selective 
Service Regulations. 


Provincial 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act 


New general regulations for the enforcement 
of minimum wage orders governing female 
workers were gazetted July 31 and are effec- 
tive from that date. They replace regulations 
issued in 1937. As before, they stipulate that 
not more than 25 per cent of the employees 
of any establishment may be learners or 
apprentices but add that where there are 
less than four workers, one apprentice may 
be employed. Posting of all minimum wage 
orders which affect any employee in an 
establishment is still compulsory but the 
monthly statement of overtime worked and 
rates paid for such overtime is no longer 
required by the general regulations. 


Manitoba Mines Act 


By an Order in Council gazetted August 
15, the Director of Mines has been authorized 
to permit the employment of women in work 
about the surface of mines and metallurgical 
works in Manitoba during the present conflict 
and for a period up to six months after the 
cessation of hostilities. The Order repeals the 
section of the existing regulations issued under 
the Mines Act in 1940 (Lasour Gazette, 1940, 
p. 562) which forbade the employment of 
female persons in or about any mine or 


metallurgical works except in a technical, 
clerical or domestic capacity, but it expressly 
stipulates that no female person shall be 
employed underground in any mine. Em- 
ployers will be granted permission to employ 
women on such terms and conditions as the 
Director deems advisable and such permission 
or any term or condition of it may be can- 
celled or altered at any time by the 
Director. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Four orders have been renewed. By a 
notice gazetted August 15, Order 14 concern- 
ing public building maintenance men in the 
District of Montreal (Lasour Gazette, 1938, 
pp. 1099, 1236; 1940, p. 124) is to remain in 
force until September 1, 19438, and notices 
gazetted August 29 extended to the same 
date Order 28 relating to dye-works and 
laundries in Quebec City (Lasour GAZETTE 
1939, p. 1008; 1940, p. 447) and Order 29 
governing taxicabs and automobiles for hire 
in the cities of Quebec and Levis (LaBour 
Gazette 1939, p. 1002). Order 30 applying 
to the manufacture of wooden boxes and other 
wooden objects (LAasour GAZETTE, 1939, 
p. 1112) was renewed to October 1, 1943, by a 
notice gazetted August 29. 
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NUTRITION IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Activities of Nutrition Services in Working towards a Better Standard of 
Health among Canadian War Workers 


HE Lasour Gazerte has previously referred 
(May, 1942, p. 573 and August, 1942, 
p. 880) to the establishment in the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health of the 
Nutrition Services Branch. One of the duties 
of Nutrition Services is the inspection and 
supervision of food facilities in war inaus- 
tries. 

A pamphlet entitled Nutrition in Industry 
has been issued by Nutrition Services which 
gives an account of inspections made in war 
industries up to July 1, 1942. At this date 
Nutrition Services had inspected about 150 
industries, comprising about 200,000 workers. 

This inspection meant that a trained 
nutritionist visited the plant, contacted the 
management, the medical services and in- 
spected the canteen or other food serving 
establishment. A detailed questionnaire was 
filled out for each plant. Ultimately an indi- 
vidual letter was sent, commenting on what 
was found, and how it might be improved. 

In addition to the above 150 inspections 
many other plants have been contacted and 
information obtained. The following table 
gives a summary of food facilities in 363 
Canadian war industries, which include well 
over half of the war workers in Canada. 


of health for workers if peak production is to 
be obtained in the rapid expansion of war 
industry. “During the first World War, Great 
Britain clearly proved that when workers got 
well-cooked meals or supplements to their 
lunches in the plant, there was marked im- 
provement in the health of the workers, a 
reduction in sickness and absenteeism, and 
increased efficiency. This has been re-em- 
phasized in the present war.” 


Nutrition in Great Britain 


Dealing with the position of nutrition in 
British Industry Dr. Pett states: 

“Great Britain now requires every war 
factory employing over 250 people to provide 
a canteen where hot meals may be bought. 
Although this affects directly only about half 
the war workers in Britain it shows recogni- 
tion of the importance of nutrition. In 
Canada the contribution that proper nutrition 
can make to health and production, a con- 
tribution which can be expressed in figures 
like 10 per cent and 25 per cent, has not 
received much attention.” 

As a result of examinations by Nutrition 
Services of several hundred lunches in different 
plants and cities it was found that if a 


TaBLE SHOWING Foop AND EATING FACILITIES IN 363 CANADIAN WAR INDUSTRIES, ACCORDING 
To THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mess 
Cafeterias Canteens Rooms Dietitians 
No. of Number of percentof percentof percentof percento 
Employees Plants Total Total Totai Total 
ie CUMOO NY COM oe OY ans 2 2 8 6 
OORE OREO ORR oR te Autated at nae 63 6 21 19 
DOM UO RAIS inte an na le cre kee ou ie 30 7 33 17 bee 
BOOMEOMSI OG salaries oie cnuie nla’ % 44 25 43 Di, 2 
DOO LOL TOO RS MAREE at AA PL: 37 43 59 22 3 
ADIL ON LOLs tel nat eee ta Ate 14 43 DT 21 Ne 
Vr, PLU Uma wi oa ass cubicles beta ce 55 64 cl 30 18 
Average Percentages.......... ae 41 20 4 


Commenting on this table, the pamphlet 
notes the following points: 


“1, Larger plants tend to have a higher 
percentage of cafeterias, and may also have 
canteens and mess rooms in addition. 

“2 Some small plants, even with less than 
100 employees, are operating cafeterias, so 
that this is not a facility for large plants 
only. 

“2 The feeding facilities cannot be con- 
sidered, adequate since even Mess Rooms 
(places in which to eat, but no other facili- 
ties) are not very numerous.” 

In a foreword to the pamphlet Dr. L. B. 
Pett, Director of Nutrition Services, stresses 
the necessity of maintaining a high standard 


worker bought a lunch in a plant cafeteria 
it was twice as likely to be a good lunch as if 
he brought his own. This does not apply to 
lunches bought at a canteen or booth. A 
“good” lunch was described as including: 1. 
A sandwich or plate lunch containing protein 
foods, such as meat, fish, eggs, cheese, or 
beans. 2. A vegetable other than potatoes, 
or a fruit. 3. Milk, preferably as a beverage. 


Recommendations Concerning Nutrition in 
Industry 


At the meeting of the Canadian Council on 
Nutrition on June 5, 1942, the following recom- 
mendations were adopted: 

1. Since a multiplicity of effort would annoy 
industry, and labour alike, the primary field of 
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inspection and assistance with regard to food 
facilities in war industries should rest with 
qualified representatives of the federal office 
(Nutrition Services), but local groups are 
urged to make industry, and the homes of 
industrial workers, a part of any nutrition 
program after consultation with Nutrition 
Services. (See also recommendation No. 10). 


2. Industrial groups wishing to improve 
nutritional conditions are urged to get help 
from Nutrition Services, Ottawa. 


3. All plants having war contracts should 
assist the workers to get nutritious meals 
of natural foods, with reasonable ease and 
economy. 


4. All plants having war contracts and pro- 
viding meals to employees should employ or 
consult a qualified nutritionist or dietitian. 

5. Plant-managed food dispensaries should 
be run on a non-profit basis, or profits should 
be used to provide (for example) free milk 
in the plant. 


6. Between-meal rest periods, together with 
an opportunity of obtaining food, are highly 
recommended. Milk, cocoa, fruit juice or 
tomato juice are to be preferred as beverages. 


7. The consumption of foods of low nu- 
tritional value such as soft drinks, candy and 
sweet goods, must be discouraged in favour 
of foods of high nutritional value. 


8. Where the working day exceeds eight 
hours, more than one meal or lunch period 
should be provided at the plant. 


9. An effort must be made to change the 
food habits of workers, and this must be done 
indirectly in the food arrangements, etc., as 
well as directly by educational methods. The 
co-operation of the plant medical services 
and the management, as well as of the cafeteria 
management, is needed. 


10. Co-operation between Divisions of In- 
dustrial Hygiene in Provincial Departments of 
Health and Nutrition Services is urged. 


The Approach to the Problem 


Many practical suggestions are made in 
the pamphlet concerning the problems to be 
dealt with in establishing a proper nutri- 
tional program in any particular company. 
In a section entitled, “What to Provide,” the 
pamphlet deals with the respective merits of 
the cafeteria, the lunch counter, the mobile 
canteen, the fixed canteen, and the mess- 
room. Suggestions are given as to lay-out, 
planning the meals, serving hours, and certain 
other details. Several pages of suggested 
menus are included. In regard to management, 
there are sections on company-operated and 
concession-operated cafeterias. It is con- 
sidered desirable on the whole to have a 
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cafeteria run by the company itself on a 
non-profit basis. In this way control may he 
maintained over prices and over the nutritional 
quality of the meals. “Many companies,” it 
is stated, “find a greater morale-building effect 
by operating a cafeteria with the advice of 
an employees committee. A feeling of a club 
room is created and a better response is 
found to price adjustments and to complaints.” 


“Victory Meals” 


Quoting Alberta M. Macfarlane, Educational 
Director, National Restaurant Association, the 
pamphlet deals with the question of encourag- 
ing the employee to choose nutritional foods 
rather than cakes, pies, candy and soft drinks. 
“Many companies say, ‘We give the worker 
what he wants.’ The greatest present need to 
promote the health and efficiency of the 
industrial worker is to get more information 
and greater knowledge to him. How can this 
be done? Posters, talks, and little cards will 
all help. 

“In planning the menus, it is advisable to 
lst at least one well-balanced popular 
‘Special Victory Meal’ for each meal. Make 
the selling price of this so attractive that it 
will be a best seller. 

“Endeavour to maintain the selling price 
of essential foods at reasonable levels, no 
greater and preferably lower than that of an 
alternate of poor nutritional worth. For ex- 
ample, offer milk at a price equal or less than 
that of alternates like coffee and soft drinks. 

“Encourage in-between meal feedings as an 
integral part of the workers dietary. One 
company in North Carolina serves refresh- 
ments that take fifteen minutes to dispense. 
They claim that by so doing they get more 
work out of the personnel, in the remaining 
forty-five minutes than they used to get in 
the hour.” 


Vitamin Pills in Industry 


The question of whether to supplement 
workers’ diets with vitamin pills is mentioned. 

“Nutrition workers have known for some 
time that men maintained on vitamin- 
deficient diets become more easily fatigued 
and suffer from lassitude and loss of interest 
in work. 

“Other symptoms known to occur in vita- 
min-deficient individuals are depressed 
mental states, soreness of muscles and back- 
aches. The significance of these symptoms for 
men engaged in war work needs no emphasis.” 

It is suggested in the pamphlet that ex- 
periments with vitamin pills should not be 
undertaken without preliminary study and 
authoritative advice. 

Copies of Nutrition in Industry may be 
obtained free from Nutrition Services, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. 


—— 
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MAN-POWER MOBILIZATION IN CANADA AND UNITED STATES 


Methods and Procedure Discussed at Meeting Convened by International 
Labour Office 


AYS and means of mobilizing the man-- 


power resources of the United States 
and Canada to meet the needs of the rapidly 
expanding war industries of the two countries 
were discussed early in September at an all- 
day closed meeting convened by the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 

The meeting was attended by high Govern- 
ment officials of the two countries who are 
immediately concerned with problems of labour 
supply, and by representative spokesmen of 
United States and Canadian workers and em- 
ployers. 


In a brief address of welcome to the partici- 


pants, Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director 
of the I.L.0., pointed out that the meeting 
was the sixth such gathering convened by the 
I.L.O. in the past 18 months. In sponsoring 
these meetings, Mr. Phelan said, the I.L.0. 
was animated by the conviction that they 
constituted a contribution to the war pro- 
grams of both countries. 

Preparations for the meeting were in the 
hands of Pierre Waelbroeck, chief of the 
Labor Conditions, Employment and Migration 
Section’ ofthe 11,0... "and. Mrs. Jv; A. 
Johnstone, a member of the section, both of 
whom participated in the discussion. The 
documentary basis of the discussion, as pre- 
pared by the I.L.O., included the authoritative 
study, “Later supply and National Defence”, 
which was prepared by Mr. Waelbroeck with 
the assistance of Mrs. Johnstone. 

Discussion throughout the meeting was both 
frank and constructive, according to a state- 
ment made public at its conclusion by Carter 
Goodrich, chairman of the Governing Body 
of the I.L.0., who presided. The meeting 
made it amply clear, Mr. Goodrich said, that 
representatives of Government, employers and 
workers in both countries are “firmly united 
in their determination to assure that no 
obstacle is permitted to block the way to 
the full mobilization of the man-power re- 
sources of both nations.” 

The discussion did reveal differences of 
opinion among the three groups represented, 
Mr. Goodrich said, “but it disclosed at the 
same time that each group is resolved to solve 
these differences in the interests of a greater 
war production program.” 

Mr. Goodrich’s summary of the discussion 
disclosed that Government: officials of both 
the United States and Canada outlined pro- 
posals for the mobilization of their production 


-Labour Council; 


forces that are either now in effect or pro- 
jected for the near or more distant future. 
These proposals, he said, “were subjected to 
thorough scrutiny,” with the Government 
representatives asking and receiving frank 
criticism of their policies and programs. 


“T think there can be no doubt,” Mr. 
Goodrich said, “that all the participants found 
much in the meeting that was of value to them 
in meeting the problems they are called upon 
to solve.” He said the I.L.O. counted the 
discussion one of the most successful in the 
series of six Canada-United States meetings 
on labour supply held under I.L.O. auspices to 
date and as such, he added, “I think it can be 
considered as a contribution to the completion 
of the job that both countries share—winning 
victory for the United Nations.” 

In his opening address, Mr. Phelan con- 
gratulated Mr. Tom Moore on his recent re- 
election to the presidency of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and expressed the hope that 
Mr. Moore, who is a member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the I.L.0., would soon be com- 
pletely recovered from the illness that has kept 
him from work for several months. 

Among those attending the meeting were 
the following: 


Canada—Elliott M. Little, Director of 
National Selective Service; Brig-Gen. L. R. 
LaFleche, Associate Deputy Minister of Na- 
tional War Services; Paul Goulet, Associate 
Director, National Selective Service; L. H. 
Westman, Assistant Director, National Selec- 
tive Service; Mrs. Rex Eaton, Assistant 
Director, Women’s Division, National Selec- 
tive Service; Lieut.-Col. G. S. Currie, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Minister of National 
Defence; Col. J. A. DeLalanne, Department 
of National Defence; Alfred Rive, First 
Secretary, Department of External Affairs; 
Alex. Skelton, Director of Research, Bank of 
Canada; H. W. Macdonnell, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association; Gilbert Jackson of 
Toronto; H. Taylor, Toronto; John A. Bell, 
General Chairman, Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers; W. Dunn, Financial Secretary- 
treasurer, Toronto and District Trades and 
A. R. Mosher, president, 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Gerard Picard, 
General Secretary, Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada. 

United States—Brig.-Gen. Frank J. Mc- 
Sherry, Director of Operations, War Man- 
power Commission; Isador Lubin, Commis- 
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sioner of Labour Statistics and Economic 
Adviser to the President; A. Ford Hinrichs, 
Acting Commissioner of Labour Statistics; 
J. J. Corson, Director, U.S. Employment 
Service; T. C. Blaisdell Jr., Planning Com- 
mittee, War Production Board; Wendell 
Lund, Director, Labor Production Division, 
War Production Board; Col. C. G. Parker, 
Deputy Director, National Selective Service; 
Miss Marjorie G. Russell, Executive Secre- 
tary, Labor-Management Committee, War 
Production Board; Henry I. Harriman, em- 


ployer member of the Governing Body of 
I.L.0.; Clarence G. McDavitt, substitute 
employer member of Governing Body of I.L.0.; 
C. Dithridge, Pennsylvania Railroad; Robert 
J. Watt, international representative A.F. of L. 
and worker member of Governing Body of 
I.L.0,; John Green, president, Industrial 
Union of Marine and’ Shipbuilding Workers, 
C.1.0.; Martin H. Miller, National Legisla- 
tive Representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen; J. J. Luhrsen, Railway Labor 
Executives Association. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1941. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


sinh iwi ado by war production, in- 
dustrial payrolls in British Columbia 
for 1941 exceeded all previous records, accord- 
ing to the twenty-fourth annual report of the 
British Columbia Department of Labour, 
which described the growing intensity of the 
war effort as galvanic in its effect upon the 
industrial life of the Province. 


During the latter half of 1941, employment 
rose to new heights, reaching an average figure 
of 110,771 for October, 1941, as against a high 
of 98,324 in September of 1940. The average 
weekly wage for all adult male employees rose 
to $30.67 for 1941, an increase of $2.56 over 
the preceding year and second only in the 
history of the department to the average 
wage of $31.51 which occurred in 1920. 

Working hours were not, on the average, 
increased, remaining almost unchanged at 
46.90 per week, compared with 46.91 in 1940. 


Industrial Statistics, Payrolls, Etc—Statis- 
tics were compiled by the department from 
reports received from 5,115 firms, 144 more 
than reported last year. A total payroll of 
$175,449,556 was reported by these firms. To 
find the total payroll of the Province, this 
figure was augmented by the following items: 
returns received too late for inclusion in the 
above summary, $535,884; estimated payroll 
of employees in occupations included in the 
Department’s inquiry not sending in returns, 
$2,345,000; transcontinental railways, $14,395,- 
019; estimated payrolls of additional services 
not included in the industrial survey, viz. 
Governmental workers, wholesale and retail 
firms, delivery, auto transportation, ocean ser- 
vices, miscellaneous, $46,800,000. These items 
brought the payroll for the Province up to a 
total of $239,525,459. This represents an in- 
crease of $51,199,693 over 1941, and exceeds 


the previous high, recorded in ,1929, by 
$47 433 210. 

Of this total payroll a greater proportion 
went to wage-earners than in 1940. Officers, 
superintendents, and managers received 9-29 
per cent of the total; clerks, stenographers, and 
salesmen, 10-11 per cent; while wage-earners 
received 80-60 per cent, compared with 78-63 
per cent in 1940. 

In an analysis of payroll statistics by indus- 
trial divisions, increases are shown in all but 
one of the twenty-five sections. Shipbuilding 
headed the lst for 1941 with an increase of 
$6,593,198, followed by the lumber industries 
with an increase of $5,824,772 ,and contracting 
with $4,681,054; miscellaneous trades increased 
by $2,724,098; metal trades, an increase of 
$2,682,698; food products, an additional 
$1,886,176; metal-mining, up $1,171,400; smelt- 
ing increased by $990,405; public utilities in- 
creased by $909,105; explosives and chemicals, 
up $866,475; pulp and paper mills, an increase 


of $789,615; printing and publishing, with 
$457,585; builders’ materials increased by 
$447,981; oil-refining, up $412,463; wood 


(N.E:S.), up $359,962; laundries, cleaning and 
dyeing, $359,514; house furnishings, $247,362; 
breweries, $141,128; leather and fur goods, 
$90,018; paint-manufacturing, $52,587;  gar- 
ment-making, $47,673; jewellery-manufacture, 
$411 881 ; coal-mining, $9,301; cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing, $1,201. 

The only industry in which a decrease was 
apparent was Coast shipping, which showed 
a loss of $173,609 over the previous year . 


Weekly Wage Rates—The figures in the 
accompanying table were taken from the 
report and show the average weekly wage 
in 1939, 1940, and 1941, by industrial classi- 
fications. : 
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AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES IN EACH INDUSTRY (ADULT MALES ONLY) 


Industry 1939 1940 1941 
SLOW ETECR MMH, POS aha ween OER" tle $27 98 $28 23 $29 29 
Builders materiale. an :. itules Gk Pees eek 231528 24 15 26 26 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing........... 19,75 17 70 14 50 
COTO ee ae ears, a acters ate iat okt ote © ah 4st ete 29 39 28 04 31 84 
ai iad) 008 20 SE A UN Gia 29 30 30 34 30 03 
COREE ale ii tiie Lance aut NAR oe Sloe 26 12 20, O2 30 21 
Explosives! and. chemical)... fodse. dsc... e se 25 75 31 67 33 39 
Food products, manufacture of.......... Zao 23 59 DOL OD 
Cra tent Ola Khar ae rial, eaten tidy ree els wt er 24°25 745 ey 4) 26.51 
Housefurnioni ned 1: Ales. AOI sod Pe ae: 23 59 25 74 
Jewelleny,, smanufacture .0fs daw: db)... os 39 23 43 44 38 72 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing.......... 23) 19 24 00 24 76 
Leather and fur goods, manufacture of.... 21 19 Baie 2, 26 07 
Humber industries sous Moyer MAR, ool 27 14 28 83 31 01 
Meta luitmad ead cli zesgardeias Hauee erates. ollie. 25 38 26 18 29 90 
BLISS HEMP NH et ya) ly PR AC La a AP RI PRL DORR 30 86 31 77 33 72 
Miscellaneous trades and industries........ 23 91 24 36 26 97 
OURPSL HII iy heute es, oe Gate ES vis NOM 28 97 29:17 30 97 
‘Paantem annfactaringiot dsc GUA Wi OL e's 22 69 Davo 24 95 
EDEN A LRU ie sl Pescippertetens atetet ed 34 34 34 34 36 78 
Pulp and paper manufacturing........ds!. 26 54 29 84 B32 13 
Sov UY bog gU BA bo Bh aan Ma Ores daepabey gms iN Ul MAGN Pe Pade rg 28 55 31 74 35 27 
POTIVORUI TI cli Ae ee ore kM OMIA) Pe aval 25 57 32.75 at) 07, 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, tele- 
DUGNES! TOtO ni at as me Cercle meals. amen 8 63 28 571 30 93 
Wood, manufacturing of (N.E.S.)........ Desh vp 24 88 27 O02 


It will be observed from the foregoing table 
that increases in the average weekly wage per 
adult male worker occur in twenty-two of the 
twenty-five classifications. The largest in- 
creases, which were in leather and fur goods, 
smelting, coal-mining, metal trades and ship- 
building, varied from 97 cents to $1.79 above 
the average of $2.56 for the Province, workers 


in leather and fur goods receiving the largest 
average weekly increase. Decreases are to be 
noted only in three classifications: cigar and 
tobacco manufacturing, coast shipping, and 
jewellery manufacturing. 

The following table taken from the report 
shows the number of wage-earners in each 
wage-rate classification— 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES (WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 


ee 


For week of Male 
Employment. of 21 Yrs. 
Greatest Number and over 

Windies es SO ROO er cere sake ite 180 
SOOO) DON Os See er a a eg ch 100 
TLOON COL MT OOS a's Petrie 127 
SEOO)) torino Oss 28. tT. 124 
DS O0n toy DOO Mas Woe sar ite 648 156 
LOOO POM LOL tee oe Beall ae 2he 
PIS UO Ga LIL OO ho basis fone 208 
VEZ OO: COMA sere. Civena crete ee 367 
US Otho TS 1998s earth 133 
14) COMte) T4499 oo eased 855 
AS" OO toe Pe GOs cll ou es 1,190 
1G: OOR GO. LOVOOR .;ekeer eee 1,022 
1700) tow 7 99 eens edhe. 1,307 
13.00. 4015409 ete erage sce 1,537 
TOT OOO LOC OO We gictche, elapse 3,836 
P07 OOO "20 109 or etn wees . 2,647 
2 00. to. 21C99 2, es eK 4,268 
De OREGON yee Os Srabel els veyed eee 4,480 
DOV COV ois EOC a. sakes ahh be 3,796 
DADO te Lok OO a inten asia) ere 8,850 
DRLOOMEDU ZS OORL PoLe a. 4,740 
96.:00)\ t01.26 99s. S52 eet. 4,464 
Die OOS 241 O90 rhe Wea sda te 4,267 
De AN EK fb 520: Ociece Clete, cate waa @ 6,535 
29100 6) 2009" i Peace 4 4,021 
80000 Mo NS4 OD) une ss diate 20,562 
SH DOuitor SOLOS... see hiia. 15,407 
S0I000 Gawd 4s O0 skis cn ye wide od 12,542 
£5.00) 407401 -09.. 20S Rare Ba 4,914 
DOU LOU: Auden OVER. cee we fa cle 4,260 

Dobals 22.588, 117,767 


S Females 
Under 18 Yrs. Under 
21 Yrs. andover 18Yrg. Apprentices 
Lil 318 Tens 68 
AL 107 34 65 
103 147 71 109 
156 203 117 132 
187 214 125 110 
190 467 171 124 
224. 489 75 107 
403 988 104 168 
294 Lz 81 50 
419 1,927 148 50 
520 1,567 65 53 
395 1,463 49 45 
399 937 45 69 
336 yinys 27 34 
463 833 24 26 
249 1,070 1H 13 
360 428 ut 27 
331 Buel ni 30 
318 199 5 8 
290 155 5 20 
156 164 1 18 
80 76 2 9 
87 2 Lei 19 
121) 111 aes 4 
49 Gy7/ al. 
397 151i 4] 
186 53 2 14 
30 12 : 1 
3 eee : 2 
1 4 1 
6,929 14,503 1,287 1,429 
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Information regarding working hours, as sub- 
mitted to the Department of Labour by the 
5,115 firms reporting, shows 89:61 per cent 
of male and female employes working 48 
hours or less per week, 4°49 per cent working 
from 48 to 54 hours per week, and 5-90 per 
cent working in excess of 54 hours per 
week. The average for working hours, as 
previously stated, was 46:90 hours per week. 


Apprenticeship—The Director of Apprentice- 
ship in his report states that although it 
appeared for a time that a further demand 
might be made for special training schools to 
supersede apprenticeships almost entirely in 
so far as war industries were concerned, ‘“‘it 
quickly became apparent that the ever- 
increasing expansion required could not be 
attained through specialization alone and that 
industry would have to continue to produce 
its key.tradesmen through apprenticeship.” 

Approximately 20 per cent of apprentices 
have been lost by industry to the armed 
forces. This has led to a trend towards the 
apprenticing of lads at an earlier age than 
heretofore. 

“Most of the apprentices who have enlisted 
or have been called up before the completion 
of their apprenticeship period are now em- 
ployed in one of the Services at their 
apprenticeship trades, and will in all probability 
complete their apprenticeship in these Ser- 
vices, thereby reducing the problem that might 
otherwise arise on their resumption to civil 
life.” 

At the end of the year the total number 
of live apprenticeship contracts totalled 1,285. 
This figure includes 181 apprentices who are 
serving their country,in one or other of His 
Majesty’s Armed Forces. 

The number of new contracts approved 
during the year totalled 468, while 177 appren- 
tices satisfactorily completed their periods of 
apprenticeship, bringing the total number of 
apprentices who have completed to date 
to 532. 


Factory Inspecttons—During the year 1941, 
2,240 inspections and reinspections of factories 
were made. In this report the Factories In- 
spector commented on accidenit-prevention 
as follows: 

“The entrance of large numbers of inex- 
perienced workmen into industry has re- 
sulted in an increase in accident frequency and 
severity. Investigation of injuries received has 
in some instances conclusively proven that 
they were received solely because of inexperi- 
ence. 

“Mention has been made in previous reports 
of the importance of instructing the inex- 
perienced employees of the hazards attached 
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to their work. The responsibility for imparting 
these instructions must be accepted and 
carried out by the foreman or superintendent 
of the plant. Investigations made would indi- 
cate that some individuals in these positions 
are not giving the personal attention required. 

“While we feel assured that it is the desire 
of management of industry to provide safe 
and healthful working conditions for their 
employees, this can be achieved only through 
the combined efforts of every one connected 
with the plant. In performing our duties as 
Inspectors, we enter many industrial establish- 
ments and make many recommendations, but 
unfortunately we occasionally meet some indi- 
vidual who looks upon industrial safety 
standards and regulations as something to be 
enforced against industry. To such persons, 
we endeavour to convince them that the enly 
purpose for which safety standards are ever 
developed by anybody or any group is to help 
every one carry on their accident-prevention 
work more effectively. 

“As many of the new industrial plants have 
been constructed for the sole purpose of 
manufacturing supplies for the war effort, 
they have priority in their purchase of 
machinery and tools. Some of these plants 
have entirely eliminated line-shafting, all 
machines being individually driven, and each 
machine equipped with accident-prevention 
features. In striking contrast, we meet the 
sub-contractor, who, in his efforts to meet 
commitments, is obliged to purchase out- 
model or even second-hand equipment. We 
have, during our inspection visits, noted 
machines that had been discarded years ago 
placed back in service. These machines, while 
they lack many of the safety features of the 
modern equipment of to-day, will, if properly 
maintained and placed in charge of competent 
and safety-minded operators perform their 
part in production output without hazard to 
the operator.” 


The Inspector’s report also deals with 
workers’ health, employees’ welfare, and 
women in industry, commenting on the 


second of these topics that the management 
of some industries have “for a considerable 
time proven to their own satisfaction that any 
expenditure made in connection with their 
employees’ welfare is a sound investment.” 

Labour Disputes and Conciliation—During 
1941, there were eight strikes directly affecting 
1,408 employees, as compared with only one 
strike in 1940. However, these eight disputes 
amounted to a time-loss of only 7,594 man- 
days, the lowest ever recorded. 


Unemployment Relief—The number of per- 
sons in receipt of unemployment relief shrank 
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from 30,943 at January 1, 1941, to 15,547 at ~ 


December 31, of whom 8,544 were stated to be 
unemployable. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations 


The eighth annual report of the Board of 
Industrial Relations gives details concerning 
the operation of the Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts and the Hours of 
Work Act. 


Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts— 
Completed returns were received from 5,612 
employers of women and girls during 1941, an 
increase of 380 over the 1940 total. The 
survey covered some 34,204 women workers, 
an increase of 4,166 employees reported on 
the payrolls compared with the previous yearly 
period. , 

Statistics given in the report show that the 
average weekly wage for women over 18 
years of age, or experienced, increased from 
$15.55. in 1940 to $16.04 in 1941. An: increase 
was noted also in the average weekly wage for 
women under 18 years of age, or inexperienced, 
from $9.23 in 1940 to $9.74 in 1941. The per- 
centage of employees under 18 years or in- 
experienced increased from 5:28 per cent to 
6-70 per cent in 1941. Average hours worked 
per week rose fractionally from 41:48 to 
41-82, still well under the 48-hour week per- 
mitted under the Act. 


These figures do not include domestic work- 
ers, farm-labourers, or fruit-pickers, who are 
excluded from coverage under the Female 
Minimum Wage Act. Bank and federal em- 
ployees also are not covered by Provincial 
legislation. 

Reflecting the general up-trend in wages 
for the worker, the percentage of employes 
included in the returns who were receiving 
wages in excess of the legal minimum rose 
to 57-56 in 1941, as against a previous high 
of 53°56 for 1940. A corresponding drop 


was noted in the percentage indicating those 
receiving the actual legal minimum, and also 
a slight decrease in the percentage’ figure for 
those receiving less than the fixed rate. The 
latter group comprises the younger and. less 
skilled employees for whom lower rates are 
set, and part-time workers who, by reason of 
the short hours, are unable to earn an amount 
equal to the weekly rate set for full-time em- 
ployees, 


Inspections and Collections—During the 
year, the inspection staff of the Board made 
12,104 investigations at plants and establish- 
ments covered by Orders of the Board, a 
decrease of 3,388 from the 1940 total. 

Under the Female Minimum Wage Act, wage 
adjustments were made to 509 women and girls, 
employed by 316 firms, to a total of $10,607.15; 
while adjustments under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act for 676 men and boys employed by 
313 firms resulted in the payment of $23,510.76 
in arrears of wages due them. In addition to 
the above settlements which were made 
without recourse to the Courts, additional 
payments of $2,788.21 were made under court 
orders as the result of convictions for failure 
to pay the minimum wage. A total sum of 
$36,906.12 was therefore distributed to em- 
ployees throughout the province. 

Of the Court cases under these two Acts, 
34 were on behalf of female workers and 32 
for male. In the former group 32 convictions 
were registered while in the latter group 16 
firms were convicted, the remainder of the 
cases being dismissed. 

Under the Hours of Work Act, 42 cases of 
contravention of the regulations were brought 
before the courts, of which 41 resulted in prose- 
cutions. Seventeen convictions followed the 
29 cases brought to court under the Semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act, 12 cases being 
dismissed. Seven cases brought to court for 
contravention of the Factories Act resulted 
in the same number of convictions. 


HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS IN BRITAIN 


ANY workers in Britain receive annual 

holidays with pay by customary arrange- 
ment, collective agreements, or wage orders 
issued by trade boards, agricultural wages 
committees and the Road Haulage Central 
Wages Board under the Holidays with Pay 
Act, 1988. During the first year of the war, 
however, many of these holidays were post- 
poned or cancelled at the request of the 
Government, but by the spring of 1941 the 
Government had modified its policy and was 
encouraging the granting of annual holidays 
to maintain the efficiency of the workers. 


The Committee headed by Lord Amulree 
which was appointed before the passage of the 
Holidays with Pay Act to investigate the 
extent to which holidays with pay were 
granted in Britain (Lasour Gazerrsr, 1938, 
p. 653) estimated that, in March, 1938, 3 
million of the approximately 184 million in- 
sured workers in Britain received annual 
holidays with pay under collective agreements 
and another 4? million were granted annual 
holidays with or without pay by the employer. 
By June, 1939, after the Act had been passed 
over 4 million were covered by collective 
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agreements, over 2 million by wage board 
orders and a total of 11 million workers 
received holidays with pay. 

Collective agreements calling for holidays 
with pay cover such industries as engineering, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel, chemicals, drugs, 
boots and shoes, cement, pottery, bricks, 
matches, lead, printing, transport, etc. and the 
industrial staffs of government departments. 
District agreements apply to mining, metal, 
textiles and clothing, food and drink, trans- 
port, public utilities services, the distributive 
trades and a miscellaneous collection of other 
industries. Under the Holidays with Pay 
Act, the Government may assist in the admin- 
istration of any holiday scheme in a collective 
agreement. 


Orders Under the Holidays With Pay Act 


The trade boards, agricultural wages com- 
mittees and Road Haulage Central Wages 
Board whose orders in 1989 covered over 
2,700,000 workers, were authorized but not 
compelled by the Holidays with Pay Act, 
1938, (Lasour GazertTs, 1938, p. 1000) and 
the Road Haulage Wages Act, 19388, to in- 
clude a holidays-with-pay requirement in their 
minimum wage orders. In 1940 there were 52 
trade boards and all but four had amended 
their orders to include provision for holidays 
in accordance with the 1938 Act. 

The orders of the wage-regulating authori- 
ties generally stipulate that an annual holiday 
not exceeding the employee’s normal work- 
week shall be granted with pay to workers 
who have completed a minimum period of 
service. The length of the holiday varies 
with the length of service and the time at 
which or within which it may be granted is 
usually specified in the order. 

Workers entitled to a full six-day holiday 
receive a full week’s pay at ordinary rates for 
a normal work-week, and those entitled to less 
than six days receive the appropriate pro- 
portion of a full week’s pay. If a worker 
leaves his employment before he is granted 
a holiday, he is paid the amount of holiday 
remuneration due for the number of days’ 
holiday to which his period of service en- 
titles him. 

The problem of piece-workers is met by 
stipulating that piece-workers shall be paid 
for the holiday period at the minimum time 
rate which would have been applicable to them 
if they were employed on a time-basis. Some 
orders, such as the one applying to the chain 
trade, get around the difficulty by declaring 
that the holiday remuneration for all work- 
ergs shall be a sum equal to one-fiftieth of 
the total amount received by the worker 


during the twelve months preceding the 
holiday period, up to a certain maximum. 


Holiday Provisions in Collective 
Agreements 


The terms of collective agreements relating 
to holidays vary from industry to industry. 
Most call for a six-day annual holiday with 
pay to be granted within a certain period of 
the year. Some guarantee certain statutory 
holidays as well. The majority require a 
minimum period of service and certain mining 
agreements disqualify workers for holiday pay- 
ments in the event of an unlawful strike. 

Holiday pay is usually computed at the 
ordinary rates for the regular work-week ex- 
clusive of overtime. In the case of piece- 
workers some agreements stipulate that they 
shall be paid during the holiday at the appro- 
priate time-rate for a specified number of 
hours, and others that they be paid the 
amount of their average weekly earnings over 
a stated’ period. The latter is the practice in 
iron and steel, chemicals and printing. A 
worker who has qualified by length of service 
for a full holiday but leaves before it is 
granted receives full holiday payment urder 
many agreements. If he has served only part 
of the qualifying time he usually receives a 
proportionate payment. 

A few agreements, such as some coal-mining 
ones, prescribe fixed amounts for holiday 
remuneration, distinguishing between married 
and single workers, and the occasional one, 
like that for the boot and shoe trade, pro- 
vides for contributory schemes. The agree- 
ments relating to the manufacture of pig iron 
and heavy steel, tube-making in Scotland, 
enginering and: iron founding in South Wales 
and iron mining in Cleveland permit the 
worker to supplement his holiday payment by 
having a weekly amount deducted from his 
wages for this purpose. 

Several agreements such as the one for 
cement manufacturing prohibit the worker 
from drawing holiday pay and continuing at 
work and a few, in coal mining in South 
Wales for example, make the holiday com- 
pulsory. 

Most agreements stipulate that the holiday 
remuneration shall be paid just before the 
holiday begins. When holidays were post- 
poned in the cotton, engineering and ship- 
building industries in response to the Gov- 


-ernment’s appeal in 1940, it was decided that 


the holiday payments should be made at the 
time the holidays would have ordinarily been 
granted. under the terms of the agreements 
even though holidays were later arranged. 
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Workers who leave their employment before 
their holiday usually receive a payment pro- 
portionate to their service since the last 
holiday, though some agreements accord 
different treatment to workers who leave 
voluntarily or are dismissed for misconduct. 
In the industries where holiday credits are 
granted, the credits are often transferred if 
the worker changes his job. 

Workers who remain at work as main- 
tenance staff during the holiday period are 
usually granted a paid holiday at a later 
date, and in such cases do not receive any- 
thing beyond ordinary pay for work in the 
holiday period. 


Engineering and Shipbuilding Agreements. 
—In the case of the engineering and ship- 
building industries, the amount of holiday 
pay is computed by crediting each worker each 
week with an allowance of one-fiftieth of his 
time-rate plus national bonuses for a 47-hour 
work-week. An employee working less than 
47 hours a week is credited with the appro- 
priate portion of the week’s allowance for the 
number of hours worked, but no credit is 
given for hours in excess of 47 a week, nor for 
time lost, with or without reason. Workers on 
shift systems which. do not permit them to 
work a 47-hour week receive holiday credits 
as if they had worked the full 47 hours at 
ordinary day-time rates instead of for the 
shorter number of hours at the higher shift 
rate. 

No minimum period of service is required 
in these industries, but when the holiday 
period arrives, each worker recelves as 
holiday pay only the amount represented by 
his accumulated credits since the last holiday 
period or since he was hired. The credits are 
intended to yield the equivalent of a week’s 
’ pay, but these agreements do not specify how 
long the holiday shall be nor do they insist 
that the worker take the holiday. In most 
cases, however, he is forced to take a holiday 
as-the whole plant closes down, but if it does 
not, there is nothing in the agreement to pre- 
vent him working at regular rates during his 
holiday week and receiving his accumulated 
holiday pay as well. 

The holiday credits of workers who change 
their job are usually transferred to the new 
job. Workers who retire from employment are 
paid their accumulated credits, though in the 
engineering industry they must wait until 
the regular holiday period for payment. The 
next of kin receives the accumulated holiday 
credits of a deceased worker. 
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Holidays in War-Time 


To ensure that maximum production would 
be maintained and no undue strain placed on 
transport facilities, the British Government in 
the critical month of May, 1940, asked that 
annual holidays be cancelled or postponed for 
the time being, unless they could be arranged 
so as not to interfere with production. Pay- 
ment for work done on holidays was to be 
governed by existing agreements (LaBouR 
Gazette 1940, p. 633). In 1941 and 1942, 
however, the Government urged that the 
customary summer holidays should be taken 
if they did not exceed one week. It declared 
that 


“there must be no relaxation of effort, but 
in order that the national effort may be 
continued at the fullest stretch, it is 
essential that moderate and well-planned 
holiday breaks should be allowed.” 


It suggested that holidays be spread from 
spring to fall and be taken in rotation. The 
plan of closing down whole plants for overhaul 
should be adopted where possible but all the 
plants in the same area should not be closed 
at the same time and arrangements for receiv- 
ing goods must be made during the holiday 
week to avoid transport dislocation. Travel 
by transport services should be curtailed 
radically and local authorities were urged to 
plan recreational attractions near home for 
the workers. 

To bring the orders of the trade boards and 
the Road Haulage Central Wages Board into 
line with its announced policy regarding holi- 
days in wartime, the Government passed an 
order in June, 1940, under the Defence (Ge- 
neral) Regulations, 1939, altering the terms of 
these orders to permit the compulsory annual 
holidays to be postponed and divided into two 
spells, one of which should immediately 
precede or follow the worker’s weekly rest- 
day. This order affected 14 million workers in 
160,000 establishments. Joint meetings of em- 
ployers and employees in several industries 
have agreed to similar modifications of their 
holiday practices established under collective 
agreements. 

In regard to statutory holidays, the Factories 
Act guarantees to women and young persons 
in England all Bank Holidays and Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. Easter Monday, 
Whit-Monday, the first Monday in August and 
the first week-day after December 25, are 
observed as Bank Holidays in England and in 
Ireland St. Patrick’s Day is added. In 
Scotland the Bank Holidays are New Year’s 
Day, Christmas Day, Good Friday andi the 
first Mondays in May and August. Women 
and young persons in factories in Scotland are 
guaranteed any six week days fixed by their 
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employer. Many collective agreements also 
guarantee certain statutory holidays. In 1940 
the Government cancelled the Whitsun, August 
and. December Bank Holidays by orders issued 
under, the Defence (General) Regulations, 1939 
and; 1940. However, in 1941 and 1942 the 
Whitsun and August Bank Holidays were 
restored though Good Friday and St. Patrick’s 
Day. were cancelled. The Government’s state- 
ment of March, 1942, suggested that industry 
in general should take one-day breaks on 
Easter Monday, Whit-Monday and the August 


Bank Holiday, and a two-day break at Christ- 
mas or New Year’s. 

A recent ruling of the Minister of Labour 
declared that offices and factories granting 
more than’ two weeks’ holiday will be consider- 
ed able to dispense with staff. 

Workers in Government-owned plants receive 
a week’s holiday with pay after a year’s service 
and on June 26, 1942, the Ministry announced 
that all dockers employed on Government 
schemes will be treated similarly. 





Control of Absence 


“Evidence is beginning to appear that 
prompt and steady attendance at work is de- 
clining,” states a report entitled Control of 
Absence prepared by Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Group Insurance Division, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, Ottawa. “This 
is indicated,” says the report, “by inquiries 
from executives who report difficulty keeping 
their employees on the job full time every 
day. This is a condition that is found when 
times are good, and which largely disappears 
when times are bad.” 


The report outlines methods of controlling 
absences from work used by various firms, and 
discusses the relative merits of offering re- 
wards for regular attendance and of imposing 
penalties for poor attendance. It concludes 
with the following outline of the situation: 


Outline of Plan for Control 


Absence to-day is controlled chiefly by care- 
ful supervision. When accurate records of 
attendance are kept and employees know that 
all absences are investigated, unavoidable 
absence usually can be reduced to a minimum. 
This subject is covered briefly in the following 
outline: 


1. Causes and Extent of Absence from Work 
(a) Disability. Despite all that can be 
done to control absence, there is an 
unavoidable minimum, most of which 
is due to lost-time illness or accident. 
The amount varies with sex and age, 
and reflects the living and working 
conditions of the individual em- 
ployees. While there is considerable 
variation among companies, eight days 
per employee per year might be con- 
sidered as a typical figure. 
Personal reasons. This type of 
absence is most subject to control. 
It should be kept in mind that, fre- 
quently, absence reported as_ illness 
really falls under this heading. 
(c) Jury duty, military service, ete. 
(d) Vacations and leaves of absence. 


2. Procedure for Keeping Attendance 
(a) Control of absence is dependent upon 
accurate records. 
(b) Responsibility for keeping records is 
centralized in some companies; in 
others, it is a departmental matter, 


(b 


a 


3. Procedure Required of Hmployees in 
Case of Absence 
The majority of companies require the 
following: 
(a) That the employee arrange for his 
absence in advance if possible. 
(ob) That notice be sent to the department 
head or personnel department in case 
the absence has not been arranged in 


advance. i 
(c) That after a_ specified length of 
absence for which no _ arrangement 


had been made or no notice given, the. 
employee’s name be removed from the 


pay roll. Many companies investigate 
each case before the specified time 
elapses, however. 
4, Investigating Absences 
(a) When employees are reported sick, 
many large organizations offer the 
services of a company nurse. She 


makes a friendly visit to render what- 
ever assistance is possible and reports 
on the probable duration of absence 
and the need for further assistance. 

(b) When the cause of absence is un- 
known, some companies depend upon 
the department head to investigate. 
Others send a_ representative of the 
personnel department, telephone the 
absentee’s home, or send a form letter, 
with a return postal card enclosed 
requesting information. 

(c) When employees return to work after 
illness, they often are required to 
bring a doctor’s certificate, or report 
to the company medical department 
for an interview, or both, 

(d) When employees who have not been 
ill and whose absences have not been 
excused in advance return to work, 
they often are required to report to 
the personnel department or their own 
department head for an interview. * 

5. Rewards and Penalties 

(a) Employees occasionally are charged 
for tardiness and poor attendance. 
More frequently they are docked the 
time they have lost. Care should be 
taken, however, to see that the pro- 
cedure for penalties is not in conflict 
with the Wages and Hours Law. 

(b) Indirect incentives for good attend- 
ance are: (1) The policy of consider- 
ing attendance in determining pro- 
motions or salary increases; and (2) 
publicity given departmental records; 
sometimes posting names of those with 
the poorest records. 

(c) Attendance bonuses (in cash or in 
extra vacations). Payments in cash 
are rarely made at the present time. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


INSURANCE COMMISSION 


OFFICES UNDER 


ADMINISTRATION OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Employment and Claims Offices Become Local Offices of National 
Selective Service 


HE administrative machinery of the 

Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has been placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment for the urgent tasks of National 
Selective Service, it was announced on Sep- 
tember 4, by Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of Canada. With the con- 
sent of the Commission, Local Offices of the 
Commission have been transferred for certain 
war time administrative purposes to the 
Department of Labour. Also the Commis- 
sioners have themselves undertaken to assume, 
in conjunction with officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, responsibility for some of the 
transferred functions and, in addition, to 
assist in the performance of other duties 
arising out of the enlarged scope of National 
Selective Service. 

The Prime Minister stated that these 
arrangements are not to affect the autonomy 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
He expressed the appreciation of the Govern- 
ment for the readiness of the Commission to 
assume added wartime tasks in addition to 
their duties as Commissioners. 

The text of the Prime Minister’s statement 
to the press, together with the Order-in- 
Council providing for the transfer, follows:— 

“The National Selective Service program 
has imposed a heavy responsibility for the 
direction and control of the relations between 
employers and employees upon the Minister 
of Labour, the Director of National Selective 
Service, and the officers of the Department 
of Labour. The Minister is responsible to 
Parliament for the due performance of the 
Government’s policy. The administrative 
machinery of the selective service comes 
necessarily under the Director of National 
Selective Service, who reports to the Minister. 

“In March of the present year, when the 
Director of National Selective Service was 
appointed, it was clear that the direction and 
control of the services of men and women 
would depend largely on the local admin- 
istration. Rather than set up a series of new 
offices throughout the country, advantage was 
taken, for many of the purposes of national 
selective service, of the existence of the net- 
work of Employment and Claims Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The necessary co-ordination was affected by 
the appointment of the managers of the 
Employment Offices as National Selective 
Service officers for the region served by each 
office. 

61318—54 


“The vast extension of direction and con- 
trol announced on August 19 demands a cor- 
responding expansion and strengthening of 
the local machinery of national selective ser- 
vice. For the most effective direction, and 
the avoidance of much duplication, it will be 
necessary to place this machinery under the 
immediate control of the Department of 
Labour. The Government has accordingly 
sought the consent of the members of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to the 
transfer of its local offices for certain war- 
time administrative purposes to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


“In order to assist in meeting these im- 
perative needs of war, the Unemployment 
Insurance Commissioners have _ generously 
agreed to continue to allow certain of the 
Commission’s functions to be carried out in 
conjunction with the Department of Labour, 
and, to a greater extent than formerly, under 
its immediate direction, 

“The Commissioners have themselves under- 
taken to assume, in conjunction with officials 
of the Department of Labour, responsibility 
for some of the transferred functions and, 
in addition, to assist in the performance of 
other duties arising out of the enlarged scope 
of national selective service. 


“Under this wartime arrangement, Mr. 
Trottier, the Chairman of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, will continue to 
see that all the obligations imposed on the 
Commission under the provisions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act are duly met. He 
will have a special responsibility to see that, 
under adjustments that are made, there is 
no infringement of the provisions of the Act 
or of the purposes of unemployment. insur- 
ance. Mr. Trottier will act generally in the 
capacity of financial advisor and supervisor 
cn matters relating to the fund. Mr. Mitchell, 
one of the three Commissioners, will act as 
Director of Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, and Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
the other Commissioner, will act as Co- 
ordinator of Courts of Referees and as Act- 
ing Chairman of the National Employment 
Committee in the absence through illness of 
Mr. Tom Moore. 

“The wartime arrangements are not to affect 
the autonomy of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. While helping to meet the 
pressing obligations of National Selective Ser- 
vice, the control, for the time being, by the 
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Department of Labour of the administrative 
machinery of the Employment Offices. will 
have the further very great advantage of 
strengthening the administrative machinery to 
meet the employment problems of post-war 
reconstruction. 


“The government greatly appreciates the 
readiness of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commissioners to place their administrative 
machinery at the disposal of the government 
for the urgent tasks of national selective ser- 
vice, and their generous co-operation in 
assuming these added wartime tasks in addi- 
tion to their duties as Commissioners.” 


The Order-in-Council implementing this 
arrangement follows:— 
P.C. 7994 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT 
OTTAWA 


Fripay, the 4th day of September, 1942 


PRESENT 


EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL IN COUNCIL 


HIS 


Whereas consideration has been given to the 
problems arising out of the administration of 
the recently enacted National Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations, 1942, and discussions have 
been had with the several members of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, who have 
expressed a strong desire to co-operate in every 
way possible in the present emergency; 


And whereas as a result of the discussions it 
would appear advisable, for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the said National Selective Ser- 
vice Regulations, 1942, and more particularly 
to avoid duplication of services, to utilize the 
local employment and claims offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission as well as 
the officers, clerks and employees of the Com- 
mission; 

And whereas the Unemployment Insurance 
Commissioners concur in this opinion and have 
expressed their willingness to place at the dis- 
posal of the Minister of Labour the offices and 
personnel aforesaid and to afford all personal 
assistance in their power in connection with the 
administration of the regulations to serve the 
present emergency; 


And whereas the Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister and President 
of the Privy Council, recommends, with the 
concurrence of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commissioners, that for the security, defence, 
peace, order and welfare of Canada, the order 
hereinafter set out be made; 


Now therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, under the authority of the 
War Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to order 
and doth hereby order as follows: 


1. The control and supervision of the officers, 
clerks and employees. of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission as well as the several 
premises occupied by the Commission is hereby 


placed at the disposal of the Minister of 
Labour for a period which shall end on a day 
fixed by a proclamation issued under section 
two of the War Measures Act to the effect 
that the war no longer exists or on such earlier 
day as may be fixed by Order in Council and 
the Minister of Labour may utilize such per- 
sonnel and premises for the administration of 
the National Selective Service Regulations, 
1942, and, without prejudice to the autonomy 
and continuity of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, shall in co-operation with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commissioners ad- 
minister the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
along with the administration of the National 
Selective Service Regulations, 1942, aforesaid, 
and, in that behalf, may exercise the rights 
powers, duties, and functions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, which rights, 
powers, duties and functions are hereby 
extended to the Minister of Labour for the 
period aforesaid. 


2. The Chairman of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission shall be fully informed by 
the Minister of Labour from time to time touch- 
ing all matters relative to the administration 
of The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and 
shall make representations from time to time to 
the Minister of Labour in order to prevent 
any infringment of and to secure such fair and 
liberal administration of the said Act as will 
best insure the attainment of the object thereof 
according to its true intent, meaning and spirit. 


3. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, one of 
the commissioners may with his consent be 
appointed as Head of the Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour charged with the administra- 
tion of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
the National Selective Service Regulations, 
1942, which shall be known as the Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Branch. 
Such commissioner shall, upon assuming such 
office, be known as the Director of Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance. 


4. Notwithstanding anything contained in The 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, one of the 
commissioners may with his consent be assigned 
the duty of reviewing decisions of the courts 
of referees established under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and of making represen- 
tations to the Minister of Labour and to the 
referees aforesaid with the object of bringing 
about uniformity of decisions. Such Commis- 
sioner shall also be appointed, in the absence on 
account of illness of the Chairman, as Acting 
Chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mittee authorized by section ninety of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


5. The Officers, clerks and employees of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, shall, 
under the control and supervision of the Min- 
ister of Labour, in addition to the duties 
which may be required of them under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, perform such 
other duties as the Minister of Labour may 
from time to time require in connection with 
the administration and enforcement of the 
National Selective Service Regulations, 1942, 
and amendments thereof. 


(Sgd.) A, D. P. HEENEY, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Statement of Unemployment Insurance Fund—Insurance Registration as at 
September 1—Report of Employment and Claims Offices— 
Employment Conditions at End of August 


EPORTS from local offices of the Unem- 

ployment Insurance Commission showed 

that at September 1, 1942, 157,140 employers 

and 3,018,876 employees were registered. Of 

the latter, 2,493,859 were insurable and 525,017 
were uninsurable. 

The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms, and unemployed 
males whose last employment was insurable. 
The uninsurable group consisted of uninsur- 
able employees of registered firms, partners 


and proprietors of these firms, and unem- 
ployed males whose last employment was 
uninsurable. 

Employment and Selective Service Offices 
in the process of being established are not 
listed. Operational areas for these offices are 
being assigned by sub-dividing territory at 
present served by offices shown on the list. 
Registration records for employers and em- 
ployees will then be redistributed in accordance 
with the area served by each office. 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1942 





























Total 
d Insurable Uninsurable | Employees 
Office He that Employees Employees Registered 
2 ah ah Registered Registered | (Insurable & 
Uninsurable) 
New Brunswick— 
WU KO) OTe 13k Shen Bey ce eA UO ieee are s,s, 1,182 15,060 3,479 18,539 
Camp belitonane pees eee eo eae ane ec Tae is arene ee 546 6,888 5,729 12,617 
SE Clona MCS CONN, ure eee eee Rel ee ere Ree Caan eer Ben ke 316 4,045 2,821 6, 866 
Hired eri cconwer enters. slice: sete Oma ee akc Ane Were fe ER ,  at 707 49] 141 632 
SEU RCV TIE, obs SINS Sine MINE tetas ORR ta cok ae A he, SA Ee ak ie SP 2,592 32,872 6, 684 39,556 
ONE eee RR, LOR.) ae Rm a ie 81) AE ee AO ae 5,343 -59,356 18, 854 78,210 
Nova Scotia— 
PASITLIVOPS Uys MEAN so ioe ere PNG Re LE ER er Re ee oh Ag 396 5,830 601 6,431 
1B GEN GUILE Creag peat ciEARAG Sere gatcace Sotie Capp mpi Niet ee Pant Sanat esaeeton mete nee ae 2,245 48,881 12,839 61,720 
ent vallensne sai cits eM rs ts Me oe 631 5,344 1,457 6, 801 
Nowa Gulacg Owe ck Sen aene ee. ame MR, eee Ma LAP, et 563 13, 833 2,120 15,953 
SSG LOVER A te oe ee Ae EE Oly ia Seat Ponte ey 1,125 29,880 4,654 34,534 
ADFORUROR Sols Sits. tse SAR eet pe OR) SLRS Tar ieee | 2 ae ee 368 4,561 813 5,374 
YIATINOUL I Meteo) scr kin eee cba cuh APRs mela 5 tovncos, Sauce hdlece 594 6,648 1,332 7,980 
ERO Ge ae Meret. cake, RN TE hs MRR ee a coca Oh ies 5, 922 114,977 23,816 138,793 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottecowsee ete eee eA ee cola se MM eee le ra eens 797 5,507 1,540 7,047 
Maritimes; Total yest.) tic he Sea hehe as dine 12,0662 179,840 44,240 224,050 
Quebec— 
INE OTGT CS 1G r eee PS hc, Na AR he node ME te ee Satie oh ae 23,818 460,300 57,448 517,748 
(Cloireesin erica bit 5) 0 Mea Bi 0PM aes aioe | OP SR ENS Dann pe 981 36,000 3,660 39,660 
TUNE ON GL WALLG Nps ea. Aen ROR sR ed ARAB ely I Be ee 368 7,442 610 8,052 
GLAND Vict ho MRT hate Ee Nee te, LCM RRMA oii, Roy hs SED urs, sb cya 653 9,579 923 10, 502 
LS UTE Me yeahs dated ine ia Coe Re AR Ac es, oe os G'S Sel A a | RR A etic 13, 262 5, 962 19,224 
DOLICTLG rT tr merit er Diners emlie She shisha than ie Ripe lidily otha) IT 770 5, 808 785 6,593 
VIS Ate hak SR Se eR ONES PE o  thSL Se Me tne Oe AS: 807 13,167 1,770 14,937 
GUNG) O21 Ot (eines at ticoten sab scenes eae hte een ene EERE RIES Arn eee ee 4,010 68,178 27,937 96,115 
EUIVAere Git OUP Es. . oc. ula s ok OME oes ce EE «So Sod Rhone 1,394 5, 806 9, 869 15,675 
EROUINAIG Ee ANC Ae ob): ON cee A eee rah en dank ANT Bat La, A 470 9,541 3,394 12,935 
S EEL A GIn GG ns why teen cate rancles, Pe een MURA costae ope c.ti eu vue Pa cvemeaets 530 8,390 954 9,344 
Steven ie On ae... a Rae Bt PRE cee ow one 758 10,790 1,200 11,990 
SOR BICT R08 81 Ser ty ewe ee ORS ORIEL, Aca a Re es «SSR 0 Se eal 20, 892 1,838 22,730 
OMe Wind gan Meal sis acc ohn Me Re eeeta e 4c. ok CYPRESS Seinhad Aes 716 16,776 1,439 18,215 
Sherbrooke Gemee. cists hes SOR eee eed cease er ak 1,611 29,711 3,946 33, 657 
SO Ce) Vehceny Atos RA MOR AL eee? 3.6 ait, | See mR (°° SCS SHR SOR 10,764 778 11,542 
Thetford Mines 786 9,416 1,901 11,317 
ER CCURIV ORS se esac cs tt eee es cee oh eee Ce bas pulsed als 932 18,497 4,574 23,071 
Viel OTe ROA chs hen RS Ct 8! 5 MME Dale os RAE hinds 416 7,623 1,918 9,541 
Walley fre lclapn rest te name! cove net ores cree soh nimi iner street ba 5C2 13,359 346 13,705 
WACTOLIA VELL O Re eeR.5:.c.hctoiss Ete care coke MRM os boabatetd ace 435 4,215 746 4,961 
Quehec Total. eee eee clas decisis 42,777 779,516 131,998 911,514 
Ontario— 
FEOTONCO sae Moe ARPA ssc, MOEA scl kare Eo oie dae Beatie oes 19,426 355,360 67,456 422,816 
ONGON AEs ARM a ets ae ee, eo ies ste tora csahens 2,202 31,931 7,766 39,697 
INOLUD: Bay Reese bn cee ME sc ot og ee | te eae 735 9,372 5,316 14, 688 
Lec ie Lv ae 1 att aie EES «2h ae ee”. ec: eS ee 1,081 9,046 2,267 11,313 
Clo Villon ie er arene tt an menrrreyen ty ewan enone amy 5m 108) 1,294 14,061 2,888 16,949 
BS TrantiorG.) 5s eahee 5) REE cock, PRR cies btwn dv's 1,266 24, 664 3,345 28,009 
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PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
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Total 
Insurable Uninsurable | Employees 
Office ea rpbak Employees | Employees Registered 
8 - Registered Registered |(Insurable and 
Uninsurable) 
Ontario—Con. 
Brockville se bss + ee ide ere ike Aa ee crore eG Ppcketen dg eee acte 525 6, 167 1,145 diale 
CH REN AI ee eck aaee ee TEST Vine 4d erare ca cee ote: onieha re) eeu atlas 1,057 10, 783 1,833 12,616 
Corn wale ceo ceree Ole rae aid Re ever nn ao eee Reco cia 955 10,728 2,268 12,996 
BLDG sas ic Mig rg RE i WN Ni ea A eats Ue a ae a a AG Lae Vai yet 890 14,404 1,860 15, 264 
SHON hc hte ee ee Ue ee cde tek Sale ae maine suet etre re at hy a ayer eee 1,105 13,513 2,743 16, 256 
Hamiltoneec tro eek ERs oe nes OE ENE AL pau ahs Sabace se} orate 3, 867 87,443 15, 954 103,397 
FIngstOn > eee csi ee TOS aie) held eee La eRe eit. rake 1,202 15, 282 2,796 18,078 
Wiriclan dG) Wake ce ens Ra hie ea a etal Seles eeu ose rssh 724 9,613 _ 2,482 12,095 
RIGO er ee In ee ek ERE and ic = geo rte tg fer sudo PRESS ly oa 1,286 22,214 3,701 25,915 
INGwHEOPOntO es eae sien ee Sy fain ik eon cube enerei ever aa Sav exe. acaniica orale cartees 1,148 24,213 2,694 26,907 
INAeara Palle ren ee eee eee rt eat ee ia terrae cree rate tate a 800 15, 624 2,832 18, 456 
PEL ORE: ne CRU NAIR e IAG eR PO Mammen Vy nL os Ramer. SRN ery rae C5 fea 1,019 14,049 1,932 15,981 
CPST WT Eis elec coer ik Neo Re ates elise ete re RAT Oe eve eae Mahl earoratisi<! aban 952 24,469 2,206 26, 675 
CEES WR Ue arte EEN MOP BN GUN SN ADI om RURLD, ets eee aha NO Alfa ice fate 3, (42 64, 282 9,703 73,985 
Owen \Soundan. Weel s see) ee eee eee Pk a se es SS eta 1,262 10, 187 2,004 12,191 
POMBTORGL Ae eee Se eh ce ee TES ec ret cee ane  eccls e a e 610 8,240 2,359 10,599 
Peter borouphie ty, verrnacise ats tern ia tistetae havekethe yon tn mons ter aze 1, 867 22, 660 3,636 26, 296 
St: Catharines: esses ce teiie ake ccrsevsottey faces eieu apie ieee loges cha cde aca vey oh 1,062 24,090 4,530 28,620 
Ste EROS CNA le yeaa eee ee te cc aiero me ite heer MEDI aly ter aye re elieas 714 6,973 4,800 ibleriz! 
aT ra Tay ts eit yy mean Nyt aweatile Rta scl iach Ahatey sean er eaten ar fanaa arene Cees 762 8,850 2,774 11,624 
Salt Ste yar les tes me ern lc. Meant ME eaecaee eset ava RI gaa 612 11,991 3,920 15,911 
SEAT el ORs ¥d chee UE Wan eran UR Means LA tt gh MON ACP PLL PO eB Cane 582 5,512 1,000 6,512 
SEpateOr cee ee Haare Ue pees ettemec tase tar cele ALUM See eel ate ne aa 1,436 11, 663 2,899 14, 562 
SENT Lay rh AEA MI Oe Ry SUE” MS i 8 Tes steer ead el ont ha ou id Se EMI 21,518 5,608 27,126 
UPSTAIRS Seine drt AL aU Mane ear (8 hy iit. Siete sisal 802 20, 285 9,018 29,303 
We llsicinee et ayes UN EN N.S kes WP on ee eden a eto 739 19,457 2,268 225 
Rite hac (Con Meer Ma CUA EDR Bem adh MYPAL tl US are hier eet earn re Asa(U A 50, 861 11,991 62, 852 
Woodstock nee Ue mens Le CaS RR ee artis reac ie 3. cetuew nate ne 801 9,953 1,706 11, 659 
OntariosTotaly 00.008 We tes mies a ot peneermare 60,526 1,008, 458 201,700 1,210,158 
Manitoba and Western Ontario— 
[Wa nI Peg oe itches ik ein ote lea mie bois ttativa etiale: + Charset ones tae ns] 6 aS PROS S prer 6,990 109, 159 25,073 134, 232 
PaO Mic hccidts ecoe shake Ge ae ro Fee ees PME ca ole he’ atic MM AtL eboney saa 1,302 6,627 1,336 7,963 
ATW hyn Gl to) «RR Eg Cena Wer ame MEL SME IRI 3 FL Fe eo) A Cer 216 4,836 1,038 5, 874 
POL eR ranCesey par yo Poe Oa ORE hoi sn Manan me ide tee 201 2,251 647 2,898 
Gr th Willige Seesacmacbne f Oniue ss MMe ae Coie bls Fea Sh Tore 734 15,825 5, 089 20,914 
TRENGTS te REE eee eek ee eM soe Te ee td ae 444 5,158 1, 854 7,012 
Port Ar uur ays te ees ie ue ram ACI e ote Con, etree ae 756 14,690 4,882 19,572 
il Bay 2 WRU ae em Se ein SRC A ei 1 BEI ee SR RT 10, 643 158, 546 39,919 198,465 
Saskatchewan— 
Saskatoon ehs Wesel ye Mamet Ete RNC T Te he. Sector be ce aiala 2,013 17232 6, 822 24,054 
MGOSe Taw eae ea ind SE Rea tS nr eae ERS ee PN he ore sion 807 9,596 2,535 12,131 
INorthyBattleforditasaiitr pesaeaerneneniners ay-t RvR Cee VRE 644 2,142 967 3,109 
Prince Al DOrteaes cin’ «Cahier Om Crm Ta tec eRine pee rare crate 876 5, 263 1,911 7,174 
We stabs: Ube aca I ere MMP HEC RS LAS 1) <P sh AMA akinted Seteenich ic 2,110 32,281 °3,759 36,040 
SWilt Current reece eet eee eters tae Ope amie bated eale oD 8,418 1,068 9,486 
DYGOT GOR aire eet cuttin pe BBR rears RM Ror hae she OMD ie oc oS 988 3,147 1,656 4,803 
NACo re ANC AOR me oc TAD a tape AA RS oe OD ARR 8,193 78,079 18,718 96,797 
Alberta— 
Aion tome Se cies ee Oe METS Shahi cabs, aycustegages 5,094 44,159 16, 682 60, 841 
Calgary Ap Ate 0 oi Ai). Re, a ee, ar eee SRN reds, 5 cs Gedy day nus dae 3,181 38,306 12,019 50,325 
J BS Aoya a aves (eh Bend Cpr aeeemee mie AE bce Ctl Be Ree oie eee nee 406 2,616 648 3,264 
eth bridget are os ae) LRA a RON teabe jc tial, 5 UOTE RES 8 ee 694 8,316 2,124 10,440 
Medicine eaten ga Pk. Riliad acne ieen Wee bsnl Gi tent a.ahoieas 436 0,015 784 4,299 
TROL eae hy, icra HRS cag oe OM Ges Caled ee RTE Rt 2e a os anaes eie 9,811 96,912 Sa e200 129, 169 
Prairie Totals. coe oR eee Bu Rohicbubiae ance 28,647 333,537 90,894 424,431 
British Columbia— 
WVANCOUV OD Cerda cher ete dae Laie reer LUe retain tie ies ci ste le Rasene or paed 7,704 130,377 37,439 167,816 
Kamloops’. sae e os BA WI A AV Ses, eet Rem egos cael 339 1,841 775 2,616 
ASohO we le bs haiti eich ain Agee Memetaaa Recta lslnks uale eid thease 661 6,403 1,556 7,959 
INF airii0 2), SOME one a) Silt GI ea ering ame oe nde Rigel vel 562 4,843 1,455 6,298 
ING SGricd ieee ncaa site te: bk Cam aRn Ge amet arr Ue cea eres oR ee aael aa 675 9,665 2,874 12,539 
ING Wit VVOSEIDINSTOR inc ois hc RUeie Selatan ate tits Sette at car» ea yere regs 1,097 15, 563 3,948 19,511 
Prince Ratpertai nel ice <a hee ee ae oneal ele ose end caycrobas 326 5,340 930 6,270 
VACUOT IO. Sena Fes os a ee EE EY? andra ce eee besten 1,764 18,476 7,238 25,714 
Packie Total ess 56 ee ee hte ce hres seen teen 13,128 192,508 56,215 248,723 
SUMMARY 
MEA RIUDEMRIS to chen ede ee a ae ene wee te IRE ak Re ie ie oa rceee aieraticl sah 12,062 179, 840 44,210 224,050 
COTBBRCH i re eM I he es URINE | MSY ie AS ae te oN el et 42,777 779,516 131,998 911,514 
ONTARIO; Bese ES es Oe RE, OUR eae cre Oe tie hangs 60, 526 1,008, 458 201,700 1,210,158 
PIRATES i578 heer ches Ska: Meats Piles Alay His Aa eeedbih East 3 oe 28, 647 333,537 90, 894 424,431 
PROTEC teh ees Re ers cto the Wg oR ab carvtc isle aheehetaaless 13,128 192,508 56,215 248, 723 
Totalifor: Canada fe 0. ine hohe as athe oe 157,140 2,493,859 525,017 3,018,876 
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Report of Employment and Claims Offices for July, 1942 


Business transacted by Employment and 
Claims offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission during the month of 
July, 1942, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, showed gains of 30 per 
cent and 18 per cent, respectively, over the 
previous period and over that of the 
corresponding month last year. All indus- 
trial divisions recorded advances over the 
preceding month, the highest being in manu- 
facturing and construction. Increases, smaller 
in volume, but still comparatively substantial 
were also registered in trade, transportation, 
mining and logging. In comparison with 
July a year ago, an exceptionally heavy gain 


followed by both. At the close of the month, 
however, while the level of vacancies was 10 
points above that recorded at the end of 
July, 1941, the level of placements was nearly 
19 points below that of the corresponding 
month a year ago,—indicating the steady in- 
crease in the demand for workers and the 
diminishing supply of applicants available. 
for employment,—the ratios in July, 1942, 
standing at 83-3 and 48-6, respectively, in 
comparison with ratios of 49-9 and 30-6 in 
June, and with 72:8 and 67-4 at the close of 
July a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - - 


Placements—-o—_o—o—o—o—o 

















































































































was shown in manufacturing, with marked 
expansion, too, reported in trade and construc- 
tion and a smaller addition in mining. This 
improvement was partly off-set by fairly 
large reductions in services, agriculture and 
logging and a smaller loss in transportation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered, each month, 
at Employment and Claims offices throughout 
Canada. In viewing the trend of the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications, a decidedly upward course was 
























































Commission throughout Canada during July, 
1942, was 3,567, as compared with 2,607 during 
the preceding month and with 1,900 in July 
last year. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 4,280, in 
comparison with 5,228 in June and with 261i 
during July a year ago. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
July, 1942, was 2,079, of which 1,820 were in 
regular employment and 259 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,600 during the pre- 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1942 

Vacancies Applicants Regular 

SEER : Un- place- 

Offices Reported | Unfilled Bi Baterred Placed placed ments 

during end of wei to eal - d acta 

period period perl ra vacancies} Regular | Casual re at 41 

Prince Edward Island............... 118 5 240 148 93 29 ASUS) See tees 
Gharlottetownt)...o cr tase 118 5 240 148 93 29 TS i e Meare 
INOVS SCOCUR o. o4 050 sles e cee co hieape: 4,792 1,607 7,193 3,730 3,100 532 4,732 1,301 
PATIANGT Sheen carey cromicieeirtele cles etersinn 25 0 273 257 257 0 Db ae eo ee. 
PL align. ance ees cn eee 1,436 930 1,696 768 640 128 362 706 
HSent ville nants eae wore. isis oe eee 146 139 141 58 44 14 118 95 
INiow. GIBSCOW.N. aS estisee cis direkt on 1,219 363 1,105 994 795 192 256 258 
By dneyatate fasts oes cone onto: 1,405 128 3,008 1,363 1,074 198 3,708 242 
SDPULOM AS Pee eo ae ween once ae es 148 30 191 102 102 0 sh eee ee 
WAT MIOUG yas exclaee a tes ation aie 181 17 254 188 188 0 LOG Sehr 
New Brunswick..................... 4,025 1,578 3,914 2,612 2,282 238 1,316 232 
Cammpbelltoneene oc cacssies pen 773 510 516 272 241 29 al ae oh BS 
I dImMUNG stolen ested oe sek eek eaee 40 110 127 34 32 0 106) eee eeh ss 
Iregderictomn soekiniie. Ch ean nee 582 541 236 45 45 0 ISO ae eins 
INCONCLON cere toes Gs ae erin cea oe 1,466 200 1,479 1,207 1,104 89 383 157 
INGWCAStIC TH kiic aoun ee eee orice 98 34 120 64 64 0 5G Meee ae: 
DSinte Ohi sae eee tot ios eee ake 1,066 183 1,436 990 796 120 552 75 
PLEO OCU ret rhe rs Rd eee ee 29,151 21,205 28.126 15,780 12,060 590 20,046 8,271 
Ghicoutimineue eset ee 1,767 4,019 1,733 1,601 1,595 0 84 311 
Drummondville eis... deco 374 0 535 367 366 0 AGG) eR 
Granbyscenrnin eee achat oben ee 68 108 173 99 76 0 LOS SUE ee 
WLU Wrenn. Oe en ne eae ee beet 315 70 612 277 255 5 422 721 
POMS LEO Me trae a ae set Alokiea tn erie 226 58 QUE 229 178 0 151. eee tee 
Wc hinetem naan cic accie aiiehe nee 966 53 1,016 873 873 0 TSS Senos 
VIS Shee Oras re es et thecaten 789 9 1, 282 769 716 0 320 88 
MATA ON das tck Ns catanncs eee eeu 3,032 2,765 466 472 469 0 43 1,384 
VONETO Seascale Rees. 6,818 3,090 11,950 5,417 2,900 519 12,507 2,183 
Pointes-aux-Trembles . ........... Eve 9 50 8 8 0 DOA EES 
QOS OVO E ncerep-deig Erlend aa ORAS ert Mod </ee 2,865 2,233 3,690 1,686 1,174 0 1, 787 1,347 
Riviere. Guuloup a4 ¢nae-e oe bere. 6,080 6,317 60 30 30 1 OGTR or. 
OU VM ahe oe ie visieihe.soe ate oeteBle 2 iw Sy 47 166 139 139 0 46 382 
St-Hyacinthen.cs. Saeki oe aed 302 26 421 334 307 0 1a A ss 
BUs COMM nae Cee en roe eee 310 90 212 189 141 0 1 Ts) a aed 
Stylerome gun noes aohee cement: 140 97 119 39 28 9 2325, | ers 
Shawiniganvtallsch. ses a. pie. tte; 456 98 595 477 445 0 1527, eee 
Sherbrooke sys. ste ace ee eee 364 73 736 467 271 56 483 229 
(SSOU Se) Lah nite oe iMeae Ooh ae a erg A a 13 0 74 14 14 0 42..\\|s ee 
ihetiordeN lines: (eA. nessa co Noble 147 88 391i 102 74 0 201 196 
PUNTEOMRIVGLS see toe fe ate ek 596 1 1,024 607 607 0 547 914 
Wielhdi@ ree rnlety. tote ee leet ote 455 696 54 29 Pare 0 59 302 
NCVER TA Ca) Yo (Re ANSE) ats eaten hy AA 8 (ii 410 942 775 U5 0 fl Bi ae ors 
VERGE es ee ecco ies s ste tee thie 835 761 1,288 527 407 0 1,173 214 
Wictoriavilletin i east ne usc: 262 87 260 253 185 0 Wi iaghirs Se oe ic < 
Ontario es. eee eas 31,856 19,907 31,769 20,243 16,350 25298 18, 452 10,989 
PS ALTIONG eRe ne wertey RIA ao nO ens 240 184 166 115 115 0 231 124 
Bellevillotis, ch Menkes Heat ae 954 778 397 289 280 9 273 266 
VantlOnd. ste: ete. een ree aes 467 373 551 606 401 24 176 144 
Brock villas, et aiissc he. wale Meta eee 122 24 78 135 114 2 SAR vee er. 
Chatham ecm: n. item tees eo ee 181 46 154 86 52 34 161 133 
COMN Wall Nees ee ee or ae 1,086 23 1,482 1,209 1,074 18 O2Gi)- bseeklaewens 
OnGsHTancesyM ee mer ee 109 75 13a 123 121 2 LOOP EAS cine spare 
Mortavilliam el weet eek nee 302 397 478 212 152 60 178 441 
Celt ais: FO ee on eid 355 390 243 251 186 18 106 124 
Guelph! bh. adeeeok «sass See ek 668 629 637 601 459 14 269 106 
Lari tone eee cee ee ae 2,303 726 2,069 1,462 1,182 280 382 849 
I enOra Ait ap eae Re ey er dalaie ee 17 42 94 14 14 0 77 57 
IN GREOM Scrat tems eave ee os aor aos 591 218 484 379 370 9 287 377 
Kirkland vbake.).ws'es eee ee ee ce 1,064 161 1,164 1,079 1,006 1 DABS Nicesigvs ares 
USI PCH ener Ay. sea sacle eee 687 116 624 665 615 50 115 306 
LOINGSA V1. Ae Ase as Re ee erick 244 50 214 219 219 0 84 118 
SEOnGON SHA e Mirai als Ake eons babe 775 561 1,084 673 300 184 871 434 
ING we LOrontOa res sicc> do ee Shee et 545 522 574 553 405 10 193 160 
INiacara*Hallat ye: hoc ee ean oak 607 194 557 583 536 6 367 256 
INorthiBay Prato is been nee ad 224 65 564 457 409 4§ 139 262 
OPTI Poe Atha, 8s Med ie 2 cok 288 233 120 157 129 17 7A A el Re este 
OSHAWA One ae. eae eres, ass L700 903 ey ip 666 568 44 479 795 
Ottawarce ie ei 4. SER oe 8 1,303 533 1,874 686 475 176 866 531 
AV WENUSOUNG sv aciesas sie eweneeaee es ee 163 129 117 88 83 5 146 99 
Poem brokosynsss ea eae oe 278 59 633 352 352 0 197 219 
Reterborour htt war eer eee oe 1,253 234 1,053 1,039 1,029 10 69 186 
PoreyArthimn 4 ts. ced Aoth e che as 1,417 3,199 795 575 512 28 634 754 
Ste Cathariness. a. Atos rece: 1,539 974 817 861 620 43 199 316 
St. Phomas:,  weAysipenry ees SRE 416 82 412 412 323 19 149 160 
PALDIGN eon ener. ma ele. coh ae ee 494 67 578 417 381 36 397 160 
Sault Ste: Marie. ..2..0.000.2520005- 2,416 2,587 349 240 205 20 153 186 
Simcoe...... imeeeterpelss wile apeiuepata fe) ih 260 21 260 250 242 8 18 151 
DMICHS Mall sy ase eta oes ee 57 15 96 44 38 0 UUSi as siacrde ere 
Stratiord Se a ne vies de ee: 348 121 365 373 315 29 388 381 
Sic bury; ts pak aod atacand 1,103 894 513 385 313 48 326 223 
ANU TeT CAINS Re Aes eta take i arian A 1,642 PREY 734 471 440 31 618 304 
OTGBLOeT Oh IA. SSRIS 4,251 1,194 7,234 2,153 1,361 792 6,027 1,528 
IWie lands. 6-t508 8, or toed teats. bru ties 465 531 344 291 240 0 127 168 
With SOmen eet es thee. eon ee ee 754 112 2,000 854 501 ONE 2,371 499 
Woorktocksas: ais..sue alee. 2 161 Ths: 275 218 213 5 34 172 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1942—Conc. 











Vacancies Applicants Regular 

———_— a Un- place- 

Offices Salas Un Len Piet Referred Placed fey aE 
uring end o : to | : ; 

period period oie vacancies! Regular | Casual period eee 











Portage iaverairiese ss pense Wee. 96 29 140 66 63 3 96 91 
Mibbevebhovsr atten Ap ea eC EUS NM MM aie Wi ral 2,463 764 7,654 2,781 1,745 916 4, 883 1, 242 
Saskatchewan.....................-. 2,818 1,046 4,472 2,402 1,751 522 4,918 1,293 
PUSGOVSIIG OR eer trees nice cee Epes 121 61 72 46 28 13 29 13 
MOOpe SWRA Riis aot tae aan 605 97 781 618 542 54 589 268 
North Battleford: 4: 323.0.n00.4cene 32 31 73 9 1 6 430 13 
Prince All bertsiee, ee wea a eee 268 72 384 172 120 45 323 99 
QING sh Mae cer ee Ro ae aN a os 926 426 1,380 823 557 266 1,512 426 
Ssaskatoonuys, \sakh tec cm cca RAM Ee 585 202 1,423 577 368 128 1,094 216 
Swift) Current ten aa cee ee 70 54 86 21 21 0 218 61 
Wey burn erie lot a) a Ree eg ; de. 46 iS 24 20 4 40 88 
Wiorlstongeaiiod<: tage dct see eas 139 57 198 112 94 6 683 109 
Albertack (Aad. Bho aeeeee 5,672 1,075 7,667 5,054 3,797 574 4,119 2,410 
algarve va cit iue Be ait cl) Ragnme s 1,797 187 2,718 1,741 1,239 339 1,202 940 
Drumheller. 4070533. hee 99 78 94 12 12 0 68 15 
Bdmontomn na: aes ee ee oe 3,107 557 4,208 2,791 2,127 209 peal 836 
Dethbridgekc..s.. ade deacs cc voweaee oe 435 168 435 344 280 11 267 301 
Medicine Hat Ooh ehisceutan eee. 234 85 212 166 139 15 151 318 
British Columbia.................... 10,532 6,136 | 18,926 7,385 5,518 969 8,920 25432 
Cranbrook sia wy aes wa cee 305 263 22 6 4 0 95" nee, eee 
Kamloopsenn ie sli. Ue comrades aoe 203 66 174 152 148 4 125 184 
Relowna kW, Oboes eee, coe ae 198 33 210 189 153 0 2 ie leaden es" ok 
INSnAIMO MN ite Rone. Sieve Ce. 141 26 266 139 112 9 505 195 
INGISOn eee i Pee es A he 316 Die, 242 159 145 0 318 40 
New Westminster...............-.-- 440 335 734 528 428 59 245 238 
PONGiCtON WN saci doe hs da eke a 327 54 432 303 221 82 354 82 
Prince, Rupert sc vs (ela caee ce 1,006 507 595 475 450 0 108 170 
VAENCOUVGRUT rue Re ee ere 5,296 3, 709 13,475 3,841 2,511 600 6,347 649 
VION ete: cease een ere a essen re 826 322 588 481 439 28 137 0 
WICTOTIA’ ate Veeck se nae REE 1,474 609 1,990 L057 43 870 187 649 874 
Canad are ss vial See ee ee 92,719 53,585 111, 269 60,821 47,309 6,740 68,389 *29,676 
IVE IN) oe RRS os Re RE eo nN A 71,484 44,981 82,877 AS dis 36,825 2,492 53,208 23 , 454 
WOMB en betel ee eo 1 8 ee 21La2a0 8, 604 28,392 17,050 10,484 4,248 15,181 6,222 





* 984 placements effected by offices now closed. 


ceding month. Placements in July, 1941, The following table gives the placements 
averaged 1,761 daily, consisting of 1,142 place- effected by employment offices, each year, 
ments in regular and 619 in casual employ- from January, 1982, to date:— 











ment. 
. : Placements 
During the month of July, 1942, the offices vee icwalat ta galt Panes 
of the Commission referred 60,821 persons to ~— Sanh tty 
vacancies and effected a total of 54,049 place- 1932.................. 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
h nua ; 1088 oe Sane ga 170,576 181,521 352,097 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular  jo3q00700 30000 223,504 | 182,527 | 405,001 
é . Bl PON oe k ai do id 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
employment were 47,309, of which 36,825 jogo 217,931 113,519 | 331/450 
were male and 10,484 female, while place- 108 Septet nery Servet . 275 , 200 114, 236 389,580 
a Roe oo cme eet 13 126, 
ments in casual work totalled 6,740. The 939 0 249'go2 | 1411920 | 3847889 
number of vacancies reported by employers {9/0-----:-0::::------ Bere lta feats paper hee 
was 71,484 for men and 21,235 for women, a_ 1942 (7 months)....... 172,481 57,551 220,032 


total of 92,719, and applications for work 
numbered 111,269, of which 82,877 were from 
men and 28,392 from women. Reports for : 
June, 1942, showed 65,166 positions avail- During July, 1942, vacancies offered at 
able, 130,689 applications made and 39,981 Employment and Claims offices in Nova 

[RY Scotia and Prince Edward Island .were nearly 
Placements effected. While in July, 1941, 5 per cent in excess of those of the previous 
there were recorded 49,399 vacancies, 67,879 ‘A 


Peak month and 70 per cent above those of July 
applications for work and 45,761 placements 4, year ago. Placements were over 5 per 


in regular and casual employment. cent higher than in June and 82 per cent 


Nova Scotia AND PrIncE Epwarp ISLAND 
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more than in the corresponding month of 
1941. The increase in placements over July 
last year was due to a substantial gain in 
manufacturing and smaller advances in con- 
struction and transportation. Mining also 
showed slight improvement. A fairly large 
decline was reported in services and. others, 
much smaller in volume, in agriculture, trade 
and logging. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected were:— 
manufacturing 1,296; construction 1,114 and 
services 977. There were 2,493 men and 700 
women placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 

Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment and Claims 
offices in New Brunswick during July were 
59 per cent better than in June and 266 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding month 
last year. Placements also recorded gains of 
46 per cent over the preceding month and of 
141 per cent over July, 1941. Placements, as 
compared with those of the corresponding 
period a year ago, were more numerous in 
construction, manufacturing, transportation 
and trade, the only decline of importance 
being in services. Industries in which em- 
ployment was found for more than 100 
workers included:—construction 857; manu- 
facturing 581; services 533; transportation 286 
and trade 211. During the month 1,886 men 
and 396 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 

QUEBEC 

Orders received at Employment and Claims 
offices in the province of Quebec during July 
called for 96 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and 97 per cent more 
than in July, 1941. Placements showed an 
increase of 62 per cent over June, but re- 
corded a decline of 6 per cent from those of 
the corresponding period a year ago. Place- 
ments in comparison with those of July last 
year were fewer in services, logging, trans- 
portation and agriculture, but these losses were 
off-set by gains in manufacturing, construction, 
trade and mining. Placements by industrial 
divisions included:— manufacturing 6,023; 
construction 3,869; services 1,272; trade 841; 
transportation 228; logging 181 and mining 
100. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 10,003 of men and 2,057 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as shown 
by orders received at Employment and Claims 


offices in Ontario during July, recorded an in- ~ 


crease of 31 per cent over June and of 77 
per cent over the corresponding month a 
year ago. Placements were 23 per cent in 


excess of those of the previous month and 13 
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per cent higher than in July, 1941. Increased 
placements over July last year were reported 
in manufacturing, trade and mining, and losses 
in agriculture, construction, services and 
logging—the only change of these which was 
pronounced being the gain in manufacturing. 
Industrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were:—manufacturing 
8,041; construction 3,752; services 3,510; trade 
1,089; transportation 647; agriculture 613 and 
mining 610. There were 11,851 men and 4,499 
women placed in reguiar employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was an increase of over 6 per cent 
in the number of vacancies offered through 
Employment and Claims offices in Manitoba 
during July when compared with those of the 
previous month and of 35 per cent in com- 
parison with July last year. Placements also 
were 14 per cent above those of June and 23 
per cent more than in the corresponding 
month of 1941. Nearly all industrial divisions 
participated in gains in placements over July 
a year ago, the greatest expansion being shown 
in construction and manufacturing, with ad- 
vances of smaller proportions in trade, trans- 
portation and logging. This improvement was 
partly off-set by losses recorded in agricul- 
ture and services. Placements by industries 
included:—services 1,088; construction 834; 
manufacturing 550; trade 306; transportation 
188; logging 160; agriculture 142 and mining 
111. There were 1,892 men and 466 women 
placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of July positions offered 
at Employment and Claims offices in 
Saskatchewan were 57 per cent more numerous 
than in June and 25 per cent higher than in 
July, 1941. Placements also were 74 per cent 
in excess of those of the preceding month 
and over 9 per cent better than in the corres- 
ponding period last year. All industries, ex- 
cept services and agriculture, registered gains 
in placements over those of the corresponding 
month a year ago, the highest being in trade 
and construction, but neither outstanding. In- 
dustrial divisions in which the largest number 
of placements was effected included:—ser- 
vices 821; construction 484; trade 345; manu- 
facturing 205; agriculture 161 and transporta- 
tion 120. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,241 of men and 510 of women. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers as shown by orders 
listed at Employment and Claims offices in 
Alberta during July was 69 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month and 71 per 
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cent more than in July last year. There were 
increases of 56 per cent and 45 per cent, re- 
spectively, in placements under the same com- 
parisons. Reduced placements from the corre- 
sponding period a year ago were recorded in 
agriculture and logging, but these were more 
than off-set by increases in all other groups, 
the highest of which were in construction, 
services and manufacturing, the majority of 
placements recorded taking place in the 
following industries:—services 1,400;  con- 
struction 1,325; manufacturing 518 and agri- 
culture 410. During the month 3,011 men and 
786 women were placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment and Claims offices in British 
Columbia were notified in July of nearly 5 
per cent more vacancies than in June and 147 
per cent more than in July, 1941. Placements 
also showed gains of 41 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month and 57 per cent over the 
corresponding period last year. The only im- 
portant change in placements from July a year 
ago was the Improvement noted in manufac- 
turing. There were, however, advances more 
moderate in volume shown in logging and 
trade, variations in other groups being small. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered :— 
manufacturing 2,129; services 1,847; construc- 
tion 1,258; logging 628; agriculture 401; trade 
400 and transportation 189. There were 4,448 
men and 1,070 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1942, the offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
effected 47,309 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 2,890 of which were of persons to whom 
was granted the reduced transportation rate, 
1,574 proceeding to centres within the ssme 
province as the despatching office and 1,316 to 
other provinces. The rate given, which is 
2-5 cents per mile for coach tickets, tax 
extra, where the fare is at least $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the employment offices who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Certificates in New Brunswick were 7 in 
number, issued to 6 carpenters and one mill- 
wright proceeding from Campbellton to Chi- 
coutimi. Business transacted by Quebec 
offices involved the making out of 736 
vouchers, all provincial, the majority of the 
movement being for a construction project at 
Chicoutimi and consisting chiefly of labourers, 
although a few skilled workers, such as car- 
penters, millwrights, plumbers, moulders and 
drillers were included in the total. These men 
were despatched as follows:—by Granby 4. 
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Hull 27, Joliette 36, Matane 23, Montreal 189, 
Quebec 121, Riviére du Loup 29, Rouyn 26, St. 
Hyacinthe 37, St. Jean 4, St. Jerome 24, Shawin- 
igan Falls 79, Sherbrooke 43, Three Rivers one, 
Val d’Or 3, Valleyfield one and Victoriaville 2. 
La Tuque received 47 carpenters and 27 
labourers—10 workers from Hull, 2 from 
Matane, 29 from Montreal, 14 from Quebec, 
6 from Rouyn, one from St. Jean, 7 from 
Shawinigan Falls, one from Sorel, 3 from 
Three Rivers and one from Val d’Or. In 
addition, Rouyn sent to Val d’Or 2 bushmen 
and Victoriaville to Shawinigan Falls, 11 
potmen. Ontario Offices granted 450 reduced 
rate certificates, 218 provincial and 232 inter-_ 
provincial. Of the former, to points within its 
respective zone, Fort William shipped one - 
bushman, North Bay one truck-driver, Port 
Arthur 36 factory hands, 22 bushmen, 12 camp 
builders, 9 cooks, 7 cookees, 6 dam builders, 
4 drillers, 4 teamsters, 4 jackhammermen, 4 
miners, 4 tractor operators, .3 muckers, 3 
truck-drivers, 2 foremen, one watchman, one 
clerk, one lineman, one bulldozer operator, 
one machine helper and 14 labourers, and 
Sudbury, one clerk and 2 cookees. Besides 
these, Port Arthur received one bushman from 
Sudbury, and the latter office one blacksmith 
from North Bay. The remaining provincial 
distribution consisted of 2 factory hands going 
to Toronto and 4 apprentices to Peterborough, 
all from Cornwall; 4 factory hands from King- 
ston to New Toronto; 2 carpenters to Tim- 
mins, 4 labourers to Niagara Falls and one 
labourer to St. Catharines from Kirkland 
Lake; 3 carpenters and one carpenter’s 
helper from Niagara Falls to Toronto for 
trans-shipment to a construction contract in 
Labrador; 16 carpenters and 3 labourers to 
Oshawa, 4 trainees and 2 machine operators 
to Hamilton and 4 trainees to New Toronto 
from North Bay; 2 bushmen to Timmins from 
Port Arthur; 17 machine operators to New 
Toronto from Stratford, and one millwright 
to Oshawa and 2 labourers to Welland from 
Sudbury. 


Interprovincially, Fort Frances consigned 
to Vancouver 7 carpenters and 46 labourers; 
to Prince Rupert 20 labourers and to 
Nelson 5 labourers. Fort William transferred 
to Edmonton 2 cookees, one cook and 
10 labourers; Pembroke sent to Moncton 33 
bushmen and 14 carpenters; Port Arthur for- 
warded to Prince Rupert 8 axemen, 
6 carpenters, 3 cookees, 3 compressormen, 2 
drillers, one foreman, one blacksmith, one 
blacksmith’s helper, one packer, one watch- 
man, one steel sharpener, one jackhammer- 
man, and 63 labourers; Toronto directed to 
Montreal one ship’s plater and to Moose Jaw 
one welder. The provincial movement of 
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labour in Manitoba, consisting of the trans- 
ferral of 85 persons, emanated from Winnipeg, 
20 miners, 2 muckers, 2 guards, one smelter- 
man, one carpenter, one machine-runner and 
12 labourers going to Flin Flon and 11 bush- 
men, 8 cookees, 2 farm hands, 2 cooks, one 
harvester and 22 labourers to points 
within the Winnipeg zone. Interprovincially 
Ontario received 104 workers, Alberta 19 and 
British Columbia 302,—a total of 425. Of 
these, Winnipeg shipped to Port Arthur 57 
bushmen, 11 cookees, 6 drillers, 4 cooks, one 
truck-driver and 14 labourers; to St. Catharines 
8 factory hands, 2 lathe hands and one la- 
bourer; to Edmonton 7 cookees and 12 la- 
bourers; to Prince George 35 carpenters, one 
carpenter’s apprentice, one cement finisher and 
24 labourers, to Nelson one mine labourer; to 
Prince Rupert 6 carpenters, 3 cookees, one 
powderman’s helper, one rock driller and 19 
labourers, and to Vancouver 52 carpenters, 
12 truck drivers, 7 cookees, 6 rock drillers, 3 
bricklayers, 2 cement finishers, 3 mechanics, 
one packer, one powderman and 102 labourers, 
while Brandon transferred to Nelson 9 mine 
labourers, and Dauphin forwarded to Prince 
George 7 carpenters and one labourer, and to 
Nelson 4 labourers. AIl vouchers granted by 
the Saskatchewan offices, 308 in number, were 
for persons travelling to points outside the 
province, many of whom were unskilled work- 
ers, the distribution being as follows:—Moose 
Jaw to Edmonton 15 labourers, to Nelson 24 
labourers and to Vancouver 20 labourers; 
Prince Albert to Nelson 41 labourers, to Prince 
George 8 bushmen and to Vancouver 25 mill- 
men; Regina to Nelson 58 labourers; to 
Prince George 14 carpenters, to Sault Ste. 
Marie 2 labourers and to Vancouver 5 fruit 
pickers; Saskatoon to Edmonton 10. sur- 
veyors’ assistants and 7 labourers, to Nelson 
24 labourers, to Prince Rupert 31 labourers 
and to Sault Ste. Marie 7 labourers; Swift 
Current to Nelson one carpenter, and York- 
ton to Edmonton 6 labourers, to Nelson 6 la- 
bourers and to Prince George 4 carpenters. 
Certificates at the reduced rate issued by 
Alberta offices numbered 868, of which 524 
were provincial and 344 interprovincial. Of 


Employment Conditions 


Placement activities as reported by Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices during the month 
of July, 1942, together with statistical sum- 
-maries for that period are covered by an 
earlier section of this report. Later reports 
received from these offices indicate that con- 
ditions at the end of August were as follows:— 

Haying and early crop harvesting were 
general throughout Prince Edward Island and 
the Maritime Provinces. Around Newcastle 
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the first named, to centres within its respec- 
tive zone, Calgary despatched 10 muckers, one 
miner, one timekeeper, one store-keeper, one 
truck-driver, and one labourer, and Edmonton 
39 bushmen, 28 carpenters, 24 miners, 24 
cooks, 20 cookees, 17 truck-drivers, 11 cat 
drivers, 7 dishwashers, 4 tractor operators, 4 
foremen, 3 timekeepers, 3 driller’s helpers, 2 
deck hands, 2 linemen, 2 mechanics, 2 firemen, 
260 labourers, and 18 workers in miscellaneous 
trades. In addition, Calgary sent to Edmon- 
ton 6 carpenters, one clerk and 27 construc- 
tion labourers; Edmonton to Drumheller one 
farm hand, and Medicine Hat to Edmonton 
4 pipeline labourers. To points outside the 
province, Calgary forwarded to Kamloops 
one cook and one millman, to Nelson 27 
assistant smelter men, 2 smelter men and 18 
labourers. to Penticton 6 fruit pickers, to 
Prince Rupert 35 labourers and to Van- 
couver 4 fruit pickers; Edmonton directed 
to Nelson 2 smelter men, one clerk and 35 
labourers, to Prince George 3 cooks, 3 car- 
penters, one miner and one dishwasher; to 
Prince Rupert 33 mill hands, 18 bushmen, 8 
carpenters, 3 cookees, 2 hookmen, 2 cooks, 
2 truck-drivers, one fireman, one blacksmith 
and, 85 labourers and to Vancouver one fore- 
man and 3 labourers. Lethbridge shipped to 
Nelson 17 mine labourers and to Vancouver 
13 riggers, one dragline operator, one time- 
keeper, one foreman, and one superintendent; 
Medicine Hat transferred to Nelson 9 labourers, 
and Red Deer also sent to Nelson 2 labourers. 
In British Columbia the entire movement was 
provincial, 5 bushmen, one flunkey and one 
cook proceeding from Kamloops to points 
within its own territory, one mucker from Nel- 
son to Penticton, one miner from Nelson to 
Vancouver, one bushman from Vancouver to 
Kamloops and one fruit packer from Van- 
couver to Penticton. 


Of the 2,890 persons transferred at the re- 
duced rate during July, 2,283 journeyed over 
the Canadian National Railways, 536 over 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 7 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
and. 64 over the Northern Alberta Railway. 


at the End of August 


potato digging had begun, while on the island 
the scheme of closing rural schools and secur- 
ing children to help, usual in peacetime to 
meet this annual need, was being extended 
to cover a larger crop and more areas. Apple 
picking was beginning with fair crops pre- 
dicted. The attractive prices being obtained 
for fish have meant the retention of many ex- 
perienced, workers in this work, despite attrac- 
tive offers from other industries. Catches have 
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been fair on the whole with salmon, haddock 
and sardines up to seasonal standard, and 
lobster exceedingly good. Logging operations 
were curtailed in the Sydney area due to 
shortage of men. A few portable mills have 
begun Fall cutting, but the whole region re- 
ports a need for experienced woodsmen and 
pulpwood cutters. Mines in the Cumberland 
area were working full time, with more help 
than that available badly needed. In the 
Sydney area, collieries were operating on a 
five day basis, and further curtailment of 
work owing to disputes took place in all but 
one Inverness mine in this area. Manufac- 
turing plants report capacity activity generally, 
despite isolated shortages of experienced 
workers or seasonal needs. Construction 
activity is limited to defence projects, but 
‘these are many, active, and being added to 
continually. Since much of Prince Edward 
Island’s skilled labour has been transferred to 
the mainland, the new airport project at 
‘Summerside is employing farmers instead of 
more experienced building tradesmen. 

Farmers in the Province of Quebec re- 
ported fewer requests for help as the month 
closed, since harvest had been completed and 
demands to meet tobacco crop needs had been 
met. Skilled labour for the logging industry 
was scarce. In some areas, farmers having 
completed their harvesting were securing em- 
ployment as part-time labourers in local 
logging camps. Mining requisitions for help 
decreased to some extent although quarries 
had previously registered needs which were 
still unmet. A high level of activity was 
maintained in the manufacturing plants. 
Disputes in the shoe industry had been settled 
and production resumed. There was consider- 
able movement of skilled men into war in- 
dustries, over and above the constant flow into 
the armed forces; and there was, consequently, 
a movement of women as replacements, and 
into a greater number of categories as ex- 
pansion took place. Building activity was con- 
fined principally to defence projects, with 
expansion of the air training bases at several 
points, the renovation of one woodworking 
milli: into’ a shell processing plant, progress 
of wartime housing in more than one locality, 
and, an electrical project at Levis reported. 
Transportation continued heavy with dressed 
lumber, pulpwood, and coal high among com- 
wiodities being moved. Wholesale and retail 
trade were active in the larger centres, with 
‘a’ general stimulation credited to the forth- 
¢oming opening of schools. A wide-spread 
‘séareity of experienced office and institutional 
ly existed. 

“Harvesting and threshing were nearing com- 
pletion in Ontario, and despite the prevailing 
searcity of farm labour general throughout the 


province, it seemed evident that a good crop 
had been garnered. The labour shortage had 
been aggravated by the contemporary harvest 
of a good peach crop, tomatoes, cucumbers 
and tobacco. In many instances, women, 
students, men from military camps and 
volunteers were assisting with harvest 
operations to an inordinate degree. The 
logging industry, attempting to make plans for 
fall expansions, was faced instead with an 
acute shortage of experienced bushmen which 
threatened to curtail operations. Mining 
companies throughout the whole of Northern 
Ontario were experiencing a pressing need for 
skilled mine workers. Manufacturing plants 
continued to be very active. There was a 
definite shortage of skilled operators and 
workers of all sorts—occurring both through 
the expansion of the industry and the turn- 
over to military service. Increasing readiness 
to put women to work was seen on the part 
of some industries to whom the idea is a 
new venture. In other cases, not only were 
men replaced by women, but plans for ex- 
pansion embraced training programs and plant 
arrangements especially designed for women. 
Canneries, textile mills and foundries had 
repeatedly reported their need for skilled and 
experienced workers. Building construction 
showed emphasis mainly on war-time housing 
and the building of defence projects. Car- 
penters, labourers and painters were in de- 
mand throughout most areas, and in many 
places there were none to be had. Highway 
construction was to some extent curtailed. 
Some Ontario contractors operating on the 
Alaskan Highway have sent for former em- 
ployees. (Railway maintenance absorbed all 
labour at hand. War industries attracted 
many persons formerly available for hospital, 
institutional, hotel or domestic work. There 
was a serious shortage of workers for good 
office positions. Upgrading and the employ- 
ment and training of juniors is becoming a 
more general policy with special reference to 
already organized departments. 

Throughout the Prairie Provinces harvesting 
was well advanced and generally the crop 
being gathered was excellent. In some sections 
the acute shortage of farm help had been 
offset by co-operative planning and efforts 
on the part of farmers. In several instances, 
additional help had been secured from air- 
men giving their annual leave to the harvest 
work. Students, Indians and office workers 
have been reported of valuable assistance in 
areas where they were available. Logging 
operators, finding difficulty in securing 
experienced men, were hesitant to plan for 
the usual fall expansion. Coal mines in 
Alberta were faced with an acute shortage of 
manpower. Some muckers for hard _ rock 
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metals were sent to N.W. Territories. Work 
continued on the construction of the new oil 
wells. Manufacturing plants were very active 
with increasing demands for help. Sawmills 
report curtailing of work through shortage 
of logs or of labour. Acceptance of women, 
as replacements for men enlisting, or as 
expansion requirements are met, seems general. 
Textiles, canneries, brick, pottery and glass 
plants have met their need of help by 
placing women with some success. Construc- 
tion activity was evident principally in defence 
plants. Occasional shortages of experienced 
workers, particularly of first class carpenters, 
were reported, and a lack of unskilled labour 
owing to the pressure of harvest needs. Trade 
in most towns showed increased activity due 
to the good harvest. Saskatchewan reports 
general and urgent need of teachers. 
Harvesting was practically completed in 
British Columbia with a resultant lull in re- 
quests for help. Predictions of an inordinate 
crop of apples and peaches were causing some 
apprehension as other industries usurped 
workers released at the close of harvesting. 


In the area around Vernon, Japanese labour 
was being enrolled for the picking. Fishermen 
were occupied with a good catch of salmon, 
although pilchards were less favourable. 
Serious shortages of skilled and unskilled labour 
existed throughout the logging industry 
causing wide-spread concern over production 
as the fall season opened. Coal mines showed 
the most marked activity, with base metals 
and hard rock also busy. Prospectors were 
active in the tungsten area around Nelson. 
Of the manufacturing industries the sawmills 
were suffering the most from a shortage of 
skilled workers. The movement of men. into 
more steady, or more remunerative empioy- 
ment meant that production was curtailed 
in some instances, Canneries and packing 
houses, busy with good crops of pears and 
peaches, were employing workers for the 
season. Defence projects were absorbing all 
construction workers; the coast projects and 
Prince Rupert-Terrace highway requisitioning 
many men. The generai shift of applicants to 
more highly organized concerns is evidenced 
here again in the scarcity of hotel, restaurant, 
trade and domestic help. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


POOR MALO formerly presented in this 
article concerning applications, vacancies 
and placements made by the offices of the 
Employment Service will be found in 
another article entitled “Activities of Un- 
employment Insurance Commission,” under 
the heading “Report of Employment and 
Claims Offices for July, 1942.” 
information is given concerning the number 
of applications for work, existing vacancies 
and the number of placements made through 
the Employment and Claims Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
latest available information concerning the 
employment situation in Canada is also given 
in another section, under the heading “Employ- 
ment conditions at the end of August.” 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in 
all industries except agriculture, fishing, hunt- 
ing and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 


In this section. 


more. The number of firms so reporting 
July 1, was 13,100, the employees on their 
payrolls numbering 1,759,065, compared with 
1,718,329 in the preceding month, 


The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
July was 2,225, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 872,985 persons, 1:8 per cent of 
whom were without employment on August 1. 
It should be undersiood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. mayTt 


Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment 
situation in the building trades are: the 
detailed statistics compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics each month showing the 
value of building permits granted and the 
value of building materials. | 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1942, 
as Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
July showed its fourth consecutive increase. 
Since March, some 106,500 employees have 
been taken on by the co-operating establish- 
ments, a number substantially exceeding the 
gain ordinarily indicated between April 1 
and July 1 in the experience of earlier years 
of the record, although, like the latest 
adivance, it was not equal to that reported 
in the same period of 1941. The 13,100 
establishments furnishing information to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at July 1 had 
a combined working force of 1,759,065 men 
and women, as compared with 1,718,882 in 
their last return. This was a gain of 40,183, 
or 2:3 per cent. As is customary, the July 1 
increase was smaller than that at June 1, 
the date on which is usually indicated the 
greatest expansion of the year; normally, 
the general movement continues steadily 
upward until the maximum volume of em- 
ployment is reached at September 1 or 
October 1, more frequently at the latter. In 
1989 and 1940, however, the peak of activity 
for the year was recorded at November 1, 
while in 1941, the high was reached at 
December 1. If the usual seasonal pattern. 
is followed, it seems probable that the next 
few reports will reflect a further considerable 
flow of available labour into the regular 
channels, quite apart from the demand for 
workers in the war industries. The monthly 
surveys will not, however, reflect the move- 
ment into agricultural work, except insofar 
as employment in other industries may con- 
sequently be curtailed. 

The crude index number of employment, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 
171-7 at’ June 1, 1942, to a new maximum 
of 175-7 at the beginning of July, when it 
was 11-6 per cent higher than at the same 
date of last summer. The seasonally-adjusted 
index, computed upon the experience of the 
years 1929-1937, showed a slight gain, rising 
from 171-7 at June 1, to 172-4 at the begin- 
ning of July. 

There was an unusually large seasonal in- 
crease in manufacturing at the date under 
review, 18,800 persons being added to the 
reported working forces. The advance took 
place mainly in the production of durable 
goods, which absorbed over 16,200 of the 
above mentioned number. Construction and 
transportation also showed considerable im- 
provement, although the expansion was on a 
scale rather below-average in the experience 
of other years of the record. Logging was 
brisker in some of the provinces and slacker 
in others, showing a slight increase in the 


Dominion as a whole. Mining afforded rather 
more employment, particularly in the extrac- 
tion of coal. In services, there was also a 
moderate advance which, however, was smaller 
than that usually indicated at the beginning of 
July. Trade, on the other hand, reported a 
contra-seasonal decline, 

Within the manufacturing division, the 
largest gain was in iron and steel, in which 
approximately 11,500 additional persons were 
employed by the co-operating plants. The 
lumber, food, non-ferrous metal and certain 
other classes also recorded heightened activity, 
but leather, textile and tobacco factories 
showed considerable curtailment, chiefly of a 
seasonal character. The production of elec- 
trical apparatus for civilian use also afforded 
less employment. 

A further increase in payrolls accompanied 
that in the number of employees. The 
reported weekly payroll was $50,224,523. This 
was higher by $1,747,148, or 3:6 per cent than 
the total of $48,477,375 disbursed by the same 
establishments at the beginning of June. The 
per capita average earnings of the 1,759,065 
employees reported in the eight leading in- 
dustrial groups rose from $28.20* paid on or 
about June 1, to $28.55 paid on or about 
July 1. The latter was four cents lower than 
the average at May 1, but was otherwise the 
highest in the record, which commenced with 
June 1, 1941. If the statistics for the finance 
industry are included in the general totals, 
the survey shows that the 1,822,250 persons 
in recorded employment. at July 1 received the 
sum of $52,127,109 in weekly earnings, as 
compared with that of $50,391,110 paid on or 
about June 1, to 1,782,272 employees. The 
inclusion of the data for financial institutions 
raises the Dominion average per employee to 
$28.61 at July 1, as compared with the corre- 
sponding average of $28.27 at June 1. 

A comparison of the movements of employ- 
ment and payrolls in the last 12 months shows 
that an increase of 11-6 per cent in the index 
number of employment for the eight leading 
industries has been accompanied by an in- 
crease of 25-1 per cent in the recorded weekly 
payrolls. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


The extent of the seasonal fluctuations in 
many Canadian industries tends to vitiate the 
value of comparisons of employment as at 
different parts of the year. This seasonal 
factor continues to influence comparisons of 
the levels presently existing with those in- 





* Revised from $28.24. 
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dicated at the opening of the war; accordingly, 
the present report deals only briefly with the 
changes in the volume of employment indi- 
cated at July 1, 1942, as compared with 
September 1, 1989. 

During the first thirty-four months of the 
war, there has been unprecedented expansion 
in industrial activity; the interruptions in the 
generally upward movement have been almost 
wholly due to seasonal contractions in the 
divisions peculiarly subject to such influences. 
Although these influences have for some 
months lowered employment in a number 
of groups in both manufacturing and non- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


manufacturing classes, the general index has 
risen by 46-9 per cent between September 1, 
1939, and July 1, 1942. The importance of 
this gain is emphasized by comparison with 
that of about 144 per cent in the five years 
ending in 1939, while in the period from 1921 
to 1939, the general index rose only by approx- 
imately 28 per cent. In considering the 
alterations in the industrial pattern of the 
Dominion resulting from the war, it must be 
borne in mind that in addition to the ex- 
tremely large transfers of persons into indus- 
trial employment, approximately half a 
million men have been enrolled in the various 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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services, The accessions to the armed forces 
and to the number of wage-earners have come 
mainly from the following sources:—(a) the 
ranks of the unemployed; (b) the own- 
account and small-employer classes; (c) agri- 
culture; (d) homemakers and other women, 
and (e) the adolescents who probably under 
normal conditions would. continue at school 
for a year or two longer, or possibly for a 
lengthier period. At the other end of the 
scale, many older men and women are no 
doubt prolonging their period of service beyond 
the usual retirement age. The armed services, 
in addition to drawing upon most of the 
above reservoirs for recruits, have of course 
also absorbed very large numbers of persons 
from their former occupations in industrial 
employment. 

Obviously, the demands made upon manu- 
facturing by the war have been decidedly 


greater than in any other industrial division. 
From September 1, 1939, to July 1, 1942, the 
index number of employment in factories rose 
by 81:7 per cent while the general increase 
in the non-manufacturing groups, in spite of 
considerable seasonal curtailment in some 
branches (notably construction), was 11-9 
per cent. 

The durable goods industries have shown 
especially impressive gains; the index num- 
ber in this class has risen from 100-4 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, to 252-3 at July 1, 1942, or 
by 151-3 per cent. The number of persons 
employed in the manufacture of “heavy” 
goods constituted 54:7 per cent of all those 
engaged in manufacturing at July 1, 1942, 
when the proportion greatly exceeded that of 
40 per cent reported in the durable goods 
industries at the outbreak of hostilities. 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at July 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at July 1 and June 1, 1942, and 


July 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 


Number of 
Employees| Weekly 


Geographical and Industrial Unit | reported at| Payrolls 
July 1, 1942 at 
July 1, 1942 
$ 
(a) PRovINCES 
Maritime Provineces............... 132, 728 3,201,173 
Prince Edward Island......... 21278 49,211 
NOVai Scotian) jimi ania soGae 80,639 2,010,974 
New Brunswick... oc. s olor 49,811 1,190,988 
Qireheca cee aes ee 546,857 | 14,611,542 
Ontarion festa a ls ie ee 735,371 | 22,084,285 
Prairie Provimces................. 188,597 | 5,385,898 
Manitoba ind eae steer cae oeee 88,720 2,525, 244 
Saskatchewan. 0). lick de. ce oes 36, 423 1,002,262 
Aor Gaintive Garters atheh ners eee 63,454 1,858,392 
British Columbia................. 155,517 | 4,891,625 
CANADA.............] 1,759,065 | 50,224,523 
(b) Crt1es 
Montreal ie: Seti ery ues atte 255,297 7,099,026 
Queber City 2 eee ee we ie, 31,569 700, 798 
MRGrOntOy. ce a eee eee ee 233, 484 6,917,302 
EA i a icc ee aed ae a oe Oe BP 538,183 
ITA MiITtON clean a men en ae 61, 657 1,949,833 
Wind Bory Aden dathoeivested tic rane a 39,028 1 O45 1300 
Winnipeg yer ee ere ee 55,419 1,489,780 
WiANGOUV ER ations ste cche be tee erent ed 74,244 | 2,291,704 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulaeburin gs aus aoa. ee eee 1,091,280 | 31,829,941 
Durable :-Goodshynlaceceasee 586,732 | 18,907,095 
Non-Durable Goods........... 485,477 | 12,276,555 
Electric Light and Power...... 19,071 646, 291 
TOS SING Mand teehee errata cofteene tt oenete 50,387 1,086, 680 
Mining feces onthe eee ot coe 81,360 2,740,871 
COMMUNICAtIONS 05 054 2ai4 50 eoeanh 28, 225 785, 141 
Transportationyge eaah dence 136,170 | 4,754,568 
Construction and Maintenance..... 173,622 | 4,505,417 
Services: Mao mer re coe tone te ee 41,179 711,365 
TYAGGL eek iy. aie atere ae see 156,842 | 3,810,540 
Eight Leading Industries....| 1,759,065 | 50,224,523 
INANCON aes ae ee eee ee oe eee 63,185 1,902,586 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.| 1,822,250 | 52,127,109 


Aggregate |Per capita 


InpEX NUMBERS OF 


Aggregate Weekly 


Weekly Employment Payrolls 

Warnings ||—————--------------- -- | — 

at July 1,|| July 1 | Junel1 | July 1] July 1 | Junel } July 1 
1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 

$ 

24-50 112-3 | 109-0} 107-5 | 135-0] 130-6*| 109-1 
21-65 109-2 99-9 101-3 111-4 105-7 103-1 
24-94 118-9 110-3 109-1 136-6 133-8 108-3 
23-91 113-4 108-2 106-2 133-4 126-67} 118-3 
26-72 118-9 | 116-2] 102-9 | 136-2] 131-7<| 104-3 
30-03 111-9 110-3 102-1 125-4 121-1 103-1 
28-56 108-7 | 107-1] 103-3 | 119-5} 117-5 | 103-2 
28-46 108-5 106-7 103-4 117-3 115-7 103-4 
27-52 103-3 103-6 104-9 114-4 114-0 104-0 
29-29 112-2 110-0 102-1 125-7 122-1 102-9 
31-45 124-5 | 120-0] 103-2} 144-4] 1385-8*) 104-0 
28-55 114-9 | 112-3 | 102-9 | 1380-0} 125-5*| 103-9 
27-81 119-2) 198-2:)-5 103-6 134-5, e182-20 1) 104-0 
22-20 135-0 134-2 104-4 147-1 154-6*| 103-1 
29-63 118-5 117-2 101-2 132-8 127-0 102-8 
25-48 106:4 104-7 102-1 118-9 113-2 104-4 
31-62 116-6 114-8 101-3 134-5 126-9*| 102-6 
39-60 124-9 121-4 102-5 130-6 128-2 104-2 
26°88 108-8 108-7 102-2 116-2 115-5 101-4 
30-87 147-8 |} 139-3] 103-9] 178-4] 163-8*] 103-7 
29-17 124-7 | 122-6] 102-6] 142-1] 137-6*} 103-6 
32-22 137-0 133-2 103-0 160-3 153-1*| 105-4 
25-29 113-5 113-1 102-4 123-0 121-4 101-8 
33-89 99-9 96-9 101-6 105-3 103-4 99-7 
21-57 107-3 106-8 96-5 123-9 118-0 100-2 
33-69 98-3 97-7 99-8 106-8 108-7 101-6 
27-82 108-7 106-9 102-6 111-6 110-4 100-7 
84-92 109-0 107°3 104-5 120-2 117-4 105-4 
25-95 98-7 88:4] 107-5] 116-1] 101-5*] 108-0 
17-27 108-1 105+7 105-2 117-0 113-6 104-5 
24-30 97-4 98-0 101-1 104-6 104-1*} 102-9 
28-55 114-9 | 112-3 | 102-9 | 1380-0) 125-5*) 103-9 
30-11 105-4 105-8 99-6 110-2 110-9* 99-5 
28-61 114-5} 112-0) 102-8 | 129-2 | 124-9*| 101-4 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
*Adjusted. 
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The non-durable goods class has also shown 
important expansion during the period of the 
war, the index rising from 126-6 at September 
1, 1939, to 176-1 at July 1, 1942. This was 
an increase of 39:1 per cent. Employment 
in these industries is ordinarily quieter in 
the early part of the summer than it is later 
on when the active season is under way in 
certain industries, notably food preserving. 
In spite of this factor (which also operates 
in the case of some lines in the durable 
goods category), employment in the large 
majority of manufacturing industries, was 
considerably brisker at the latest date than 
it was at September 1, 1939. 

Employment in the non-manufacturing 
group as a whole was, as already stated, 11-9 
per cent higher at July 1, 1942, than at Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. Normally, employment in 
construction and certain other classes is lower 
at July than at September 1, so that this per- 
centage of increase should, in the ordinary 
course of events, continue to rise in the next 
two reports. The following are the percentage 
increases in the index numbers in the in- 
dicated industries in the first thirty-four 
months of the war; logging, 181-6 per cent; 
mining, 3-6 per cent; communications, 21:1 
per cent; transportation, 20-1 per cent; ser- 
vices, 21-8 per cent and trade, 13:3 per cent. 


In construction as a whole, on the other hand, 
there was a loss of 9 per cent. In building, 
the increase of 83-9 per cent at July 1, 1942, 
as compared with September 1, 1939, largely 
resulted from war-time requirements. There 
was also a gain of 31 per cent in this com- 
parison in the staffs of railway construction 
and maintenance departments. On the other 
hand, highway construction showed a large 
decline from September, 1939, the index being 
lower by 464 per cent, The loss was partly 
seasonal in character, but was also due to the 
established policy of postponing all but essen- 
tial work until after the war, while in 1939 
a considerable program of road work for 
the relief of unemployment was in progress. 


Statistics of Payrolls 


The present tabulation* of statistics of 
weekly payrolls is the seventeenth in the 
record, the first material of the kind in the 
Dominion having been collected with the 
returns on employment for April 1, 1941. 
Mainly because the information received in 
response to the first two inquiries was in- 
complete, the data for April 1 and May 1, 
1941, have been disregarded, so that the record 
is considered as having commenced with the 





* Revised. 


TABLE IL-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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material for June 1, 1941. The statistics of 
the present report are preliminary. 

At the beginning of July, the sum of 
$50,224,523 was disbursed in weekly earnings 
to the 1,759,065 persons reported as employed 
by the* 13,100 establishments in the following 
main industrial groups: manufacturing, log- 
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construction and maintenance, services and 
trade. This was the highest weekly total yet 
recorded. The per capita average, at $28.55, 
was higher by 35 cents than that at the 
beginning of June. The latest average is 
four cents lower than the maximum figure 
recorded at May 1, when the number of em- 


ging, mining, communications, transportation, ployees reported was considerably less; 


TABLE III —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
























Industries 1Relative July 1 June 1 June 1 
Weight 1942 1942 1941 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
* Revised as a result of a change in classification. 
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ordinarily, an increase in the personnel tends 
to reduce the per capita averages, those newly 
employed being usually taken on at the lower 
rates of pay. However, the changes in the 
industrial composition of the workers included 
in the surveys have tended, even in this brief 
period, largely to counteract this tendency. 

In order to have a basis upon which to com- 
pare the reported earnings over a lengthen- 
ing period, index numbers of weekly pay- 
rolls are being currently prepared; these are 
calculated upon the amounts paid on or about 
June 1, 1941, by the co-operating employers 
at 100 per cent. This basic period is obviously 
not entirely satisfactory, largely because of 
its brevity; greater experience with the cur- 
rent statistics of earnings may also result in 
improved methods of handling. Although 
comparison with information compiled else- 
where in the Bureau provides evidence that 
the current statistics of payrolls, like those of 
employment, are thoroughly representative, 
they must nevertheless in the present stage 
of their development be regarded as subject 
to revision. 

The following table shows the movements 
of employment and payrolls in the eight 
leading industries, and in manufacturing as 
a whole, in the Dominion in the period of 
observation. ‘The index numbers of employ- 
ment have been converted from their original 
base, 1926—-100, to June 1, 1941, for compari- 
son with the index numbers of payrolls. 
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factors, of which the most important are (1) 
the growing concentration of workers in the 
heavy industries, where rates of pay are 
above the average, and in addition there is 
in many cases a considerable amount of over- 
time work and (2) the extension of the 
system of paying a cost-of-living allowance 
to many workers; in some cases, this cost-of- 
living bonus has been enlarged since its 
institution. In certain cases there have also 
been increases in the wage-rates. The dilu- 
tion of labour, which has been a factor of 
growing importance in the situation in recent 
months, has tended to prevent the average per 
capita earnings from showing an advance 
which is in proportion to that shown in the 
index of aggregate payrolls. Thus the latter 
has risen by 30 per cent, while the index of 
per capita earnings has advanced by 13:1 
per cent in the fourteen months of observa- 
tion. 

The growth in employment and payrolls in 
manufacturing has been substantially greater 
than that generally indicated in industry as a 
whole. Where the number employed in fac- 
tories has risen by 24:7 per cent between 
June 1, 1941, and July 1, 1942, the index of 
their earnings has gained by 42-1 per cent in 
the same interval. The factors mentioned 
above as influencing the all-industries statis- 
tics operate with greater force in the case of 
manufacturing. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Hight leading industries Manufacturing 

Index numbers of Index numbers of : 

Employ- Aggregate Per capita Employ- Aggregate Per capita 

1941 ment payrolls earnings ment payrolls ear 
Jamel Cris (esc 100.0 100.0 B25 100.0 100.0 25°51 
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January | Epis: 108.4 11233 26 13 111.4 114.6 20 O20 
February 1... 108.2 138.5 27 65 113.8 126 3 28 39 
presi celiac 108.0 119.4 27 92 hLG <5 130.2 28 58 
gi 053 Seal Whale, Ga 108.0 121.6 28 41 413.7 134.3 28 94 
Mea Trae 23 109.5 124.0 28 59 120.4 Uses: 29 19 
oume 154. lan. kk2.3 1255" 28°20" 12200 70" Fie ei OS 
Sy 1h ed Wem | 114.9 130.0 28005 124.7 142.1 29517 
* Revised. 


Thus between June 1, 1941, and July 1, 
1942, an increase of 14:9 per cent in employ- 
ment has been accompanied by that of 30 
per cent in the reported payrolls. As has 
been stated in previous reports, the much 
greater advance in the index of earnings than 
in that of employment is due to various 


The increases in employment and payrolls 
in plants turning out durable goods during 
the period of observation have been particu- 
larly noteworthy; the former has risen to 
137-0, and the comparable earnings figure to 
160-3. In the non-durable goods class, the 
July 1, 1942, index number of employment 
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stood at 118-5 per cent of the June 1, 1941, 
figure, and that of payrolls, at 123-0. 

In considering the considerable variations 
which are found to exist in the average 
earnings of those employed in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of the workers em- 
ployed in different classes is an important 
factor, being also frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or 
over-time may also influence considerably the 
reported aggregates and averages. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 

The payroll of $31,829,941 disbursed on or 
about July 1 for services rendered in’ manu- 
facturing establishments during the week pre- 
ceding, represented a pay envelope of $29.17 
for the average worker. This per capita figure 
has only once been exceeded in the fourteen 
months for which the current statistics are 
available, viz. by that of $29.19 indicated att 
May 1, 1942. In the intervening weeks, there 
has been a considerable increase in employ- 
ment, a factor which ordinarily tends to reduce 
the per capita average, those newly added to 
the staffs usually being taken on at tthe lower 
rates of pay. 


Based on the amounts paid in weekly 
salaries and wages by the co-operating estab- 
lishments on or about June 1, 1941, as 100, 
the index of payrolls at July 1, 1942, stood 
at 142-1, as compared with 137:61 at June 
1, 1942, and 103-6 at July 1, 1941. The in- 
crease of 37-2 per cent in the reported payrolls 
at the date under review as compared with 
twelve months earlier, considerably exceeds 
that of 21-5 per cent in the year, in the 
number of persons employed by the co-oper- 
ating manufacturers. As elsewhere given, the 
main reasons for this disparity are, first, the 
growing concentration of workers in the more 
highly-paid heavy industries, together with 
a considerable amount of overtime work for 
such classes, and secondly, the wider appli- 
cation of the system of meeting the increased, 
cost of living by the payment of a bonus 
under the terms of P.C. 8253 of October 24, 
1941. The importance of the first of these 
factors 1s emphasized by the fact that the 
July 1 index number of payrolls in the 
durable goods group stood at 160°3, or 52 
per cent higher than at the same date of 
1941, while that in the non-durable goods, at 
123-0, showed an increase of not quite 21 





1 Revised. 


per cent; the index of employment in the 
heavy industries in the same period has risen 
by 33 per cent as compared with gain of nearly 
11 per cent in that for the light manufacturing 
industries. 


During the period for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, there have been especi- 
ally noteworthy increases in the salaries and 
wages distributed in the non-ferrous metal, 
chemical, iron and steel, miscellaneous manu- 
factured products, electrical apparatus and 
equipment and beverage industries. These 
gains have been associated with important 
advances in employment; in most instances, 
however, the percentage rise in the latter has 
been proportionately less than that in the 
payrolls, with the result that the per capita 
earnings in these industries are higher than 
they were at the beginning of July, 1941. 
This statement, indeed, applies to the 
majority of manufacturing classes. 


Logging —There was a small contra-seasonal 
increase in logging, 259 men having been 
taken on by the 486 reporting employers, 
bringing their staffs to 50,387 at the beginning 
of July. The advance took place largely in 
the Maritime provinces; there were moderate 
gains in Ontario, while activity in Quebec 
and the four Western provinces was curtailed. 
A decline had been indicated at the beginning 
of. July, 1941, when employment was in 
decidedly smaller volume. The latest index 
of employment was higher than in any other 
July for which information is available. 


The weekly payrolls distributed at July 1 
by the co-operating firms amounted to 
$1,086,680, as compared with $1,035,186 at 
the beginning of June. The per capita average 
earnings at the latest date were $21.57, as com- 
pared with $20.65 paid on or about June 1. 
In considering these figures of aggregate and 
average earnings, it must be recalled that they 
do not include the value of board and 
lodging, frequently a part of the remuneration 
of workers engaged in bush operations. The 
index number of payrolls in logging has risen 
by 23-9 per cent since the basic period used 
in preparing the payroll indexes, while that of 
employment has risen by 7°3 per cent in the 
same fourteen months. 


Mining Statements were received from 431 
mine operators with 81,360 employees as 
compared with 80,887 at the beginning of 
June. There was moderate improvement at 
the date under review in all branches of 
mining, that in the extraction of coal being 
greatest. Employment was a little quieter 
than at the beginning of July, 1941, although 
the trend had then been downward. 
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The payrolls reported at the latest date 
amounted to $2,740,871, a figure which was 
lower by $47,217 than the weekly total re- 
ported at the beginning of June. The per 
capita average at July 1 was $33.69, being 
lower by 78 cents. than the average at 
June 1. The loss in earnings took place very 
largely in coal-mining in the Maritime Area, 
where operations in some cases were tempor- 
arily suspended during part of the pay period 
under observation. Although the index of 
employment was 1-5 per cent lower at the date 
under review than at July 1, 1941, the latest 
index of aggregate earnings, (106°8), was a 
few points higher than that of 101-6 at the 
beginning of July of last summer. 


Communications—The trend of employ- 
ment in communications continued seasonally 
upward; the gain approximated the average 
indicated at July 1 in the experience of the 
years since 1920. Telegraphs and telephones 
both reported larger working forces, The em- 
ployees of the co-operating communication 
companies numbered 28,225, whose weekly 
earnings, paid on or about July 1, aggregated 
$785,141; at the beginning of June, the staffs 
of the same establishments had included 27,745 
men and women, and the payrolls were 
$777,108. The increase of 1-7 per cent in the 
personnel was accompanied by that of one 
per cent in the recorded salaries and wages. 
This difference in the percentage of gain re- 
sulted in a lowering of the per capita average 
earnings, which fell from $28.01 at June 1, 
to $27.82 at the beginning of July. Based on 
the 1926 average as 100, the latest index of 
employment was 105-7; this was six per cent 
higher than at July 1, 1941. The index num- 
ber of earnings in the twelve months has risen 
by 10-8 per cent. 


Transportation—Further advances were in- 
dicated in transportation, there being greater 
activity in the local, steam railway and ship- 
ping and stevedoring divisions. The general 
percentage increase, however, was slightly 
smaller than usual, being substantially less 
than that indicated at July 1 in 1941. The 
index of employment then stood at 103-7, 
as compared with the latest figure of 108-1. 
A total of 559 employers and branches in the 
transportation group reported a combined staff 
of 136,170 persons, as against 134,123 at, the 
beginning of June. 

The reported earnings rose from $4,645,675 
at June 1, 1942, to $4,754,568 at the first of 
July, an increase of 2°3 per cent, while that 
in employment was 1:5 per cent. The per 
capita earnings stood at $34.92 at July 1, 
as compared with $34.64 at the beginning of 
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June. In the period of observation, the index 
of aggregate earnings in the transportation 
industries has risen by 20:2 per cent, accom- 
panying a gain of nine per cent in the index 
number of employment in the same period. 

Construction and Maintenance—Consider- 
able advances of a seasonal character were 
indicated in construction and maintenance, 
there being improvement in all three branches 
—building, highway and railway. The per- 
centage increase in the number of employees, 
however, was not quite equal to the average 
gain at July 1, according to the experience 
of earlier years. Statements were tabulated 
from 1,483 contractors, whose staffs aggregated 
173,622. This was an increase of 18,103 em- 
ployees, or 11:6 per cent from June 1. The 
index number, at 137-7 per cent of the 1926 
average, was 8:1 per cent lower than at 
July 1, 1941, when the improvement indicated 
had been on a smaller scale. 

The weekly earnings of the persons em- 
ployed by the co-operating contractors were 
given as $4,505,417 at the beginning of July, 
an increase of 14-4 per cent over the sum of 
$3,939,270 paid on or about June 1, when the 
payrolls in -some cases had been lowered by 
the.observance of the Victoria Day holiday. 
The per capita average rose from $25.33 at 
June 1, to $25.95 at the beginning of July. 
Although employment in construction, as 
already stated, was quieter at July 1, 1942, 
than at the same date of last summer, the 
index of payrolls in the group as a whole was 
4 per cent higher, standing at 116-1, as com- 
pared with 108-0 at the beginning of July, 
1941. 

Services—The seasonal increase in employ- 
ment in services at the date under review 
was below average for July 1 in the experience 
of other years of the record. Nevertheless, 
the index number, at 184-8, was five points 
higher than at the beginning of July a year 
ago, Statements were received from 617 
establishments, where employees aggregated 
41,179, as compared! with 40,250 in the preced- 
ing month. This was an increase of 2°3 per 
cent, while the reported earnings, at $711,365, 
were greater by 2-9 per cent than at June 1. 

The index number of earnings was 12 per 
cent higher at the latest date than at the 
same date of last summer, an increase which 
was accompanied by that of 2-8 per cent in 
the index of employment. The per capita 
average earnings, at $17.27 at the beginning 
of July, were 10 cents higher than at June 1. 
At July 1, 1941, the average was $15.86. In 
this industry, as in logging, attention must be 
drawn to the fact that many of those em- 
ployed in hotels and restaurants receive board 
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and lodging as part of their remuneration; 
the latter group constituted some 61 per cent 
of the total in the service division as a whole. 


Trade —Employment in retail trading estab- 
lishments showed a contra-seasonal decline 
at the beginning of July, when there was a 
minor gain in wholesale houses. The 1,199 
employers in the trade group had a staff of 
156,842 men and women, as compared with 
that of 157,754 in their last report. The 
weekly earnings of the persons in recorded 
employment amounted to $3,810,540 at July 1, 
as compared with $3,793,851 paid on or about 
June 1; the increase in salary and wage dis- 
bursements, accompanying the reduction in the 
number of employees, partly resulted from the 
fact that tthe observance of the Victoria Day 
holiday had lowered the payrolls disbursed at 
June 1. The per capita average earnings at 
July 1 were $24.30 for service rendered in the 
last week of June, being 25 cents higher than 
the preceding average. 

The latest index number of employment in 
trade was 152-8, on the 1926 base; this was 
lower by 3°6 per cent than that indicated at 
the same date in 1941, but there was an in- 
crease of 1-7 per cent in this comparison in 
the index number of payrolls. 

Finance —Information received from 757 
banks, trust and insurance companies and 
other financial institutions showed a decrease 
of 205 in the number of their employees, which 
declined from 63,390 at June 1 to 63,185 at 
July 1. The weekly earnings at the latter date 
amounted to $1,902,586, giving a per capita 
weekly average of $30.11, as compared with 
$30.19 in the last report. Employment in 
financial institutions was greater by 5:9 per 
cent then at July 1, 1941, while the index 
number of earnings was higher by 10:8 per 
cent. 

If the statistics from financial institutions 
be added to the returns furnished in the 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade industries, the total number of persons 
in recorded employment at July 1 was 1,822,250 
in 13,857 establishments; their earnings 
amounted to $52,127,109, a per capita average 
of $28.61. The June 1 figure of employment 
was 1,782,272 persons, for whom the weekly 
payroll was $50,391,110, a per capita average 
of $28.27. The inclusion of the figures for 
the finance group lowers the July 1 index of 
employment in the eight main industrial 
classifications from 175-7 to 173-1; at June 
1 the figure without finance was 171-7, and 
169-3 when data for such institutions are 
included. At July 1, 1941, the general index 
was 157-4 without finance, and 155-3 when 
the group was included. 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic 
Areas 


All provinces except Saskatchewan showed 
general gains in employment at the beginning 
of July; the reported payrolls were also 
higher. Especially large increases in both cases 
were indicated in Nova Scotia, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. In six of the 
provinces, the gains in the salaries and wages 
disbursed were relatively greater than those in 
employment, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and Manitoba being the exceptions; as 
a result, the average per capita weekly earn- 
ings at July 1 exceeded those paid at June 1, 
except in the three areas just enumerated. 

In all provinces, employment and payrolls 
were considerably greater at the date under 
review than at the beginning of July, 1941. 
The level of employment in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia was 
also higher than in any other month of the 
record. 


Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 940 establishments in the Maritime 
Provinces, whose employees numbered 132,723 
at the first of July, as compared with 124,383 
in their last report. This increase of 8,340 
persons, or 6°7 per cent, was above average 
for the time of year. The index of employ- 
ment, at 177-2 was higher than at the beginning 
of any other July in the record of 21 years, 
being 8-1 per cent above that at July 1, 1941. 
There were important gains at the date under 
review in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 

The weekly earnings reported at July 1 
amounted to $3,251,173, being 3:3 per cent 
greater than the payrolls disbursed by the 
same firms at June 1. Since this gain was 
proportionately smaller than that in employ- 
ment, there was a decline in the per capita 
weekly average, which stood at $25.29 at 
June 1, and at $24.50 at the date under review. 
The falling-off took place partly in coal- 
mining, where it was due in the main to the 
temporary suspension of certain operations, 
while expansion in employment in industries 
in which earnings are relatively low, also 
contributed to the decline. In the last twelve 
months, the index of payrolls in the Maritime: 
Area has risen by 23-7 per cent, while that in 
employment has gained by 8:1 per cent. 

Logging, construction and manufacturing 
showed considerably greater activity at the 
date under review. There was also improve- 
ment on a smaller scale in communications and 
services, while in trade, mining and transport- 
ation the trend of employment was unfa- 
vourable. The declines in the first two of 
these. three were relatively small, but that in 
transportation was substantial, being seasonal 
in character. Within the manufacturing indus- 
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tries, the greatest gains were in iron and steel, 
lumber, pulp and paper and animal food 
products, while chemical factories were quieter. 

For July 1, 1941, statistics were tabulated 
from 888 firms employing 122,589 men and 
women, an increase of 8,567 as compared with 
their employees at June 1. 

Quebec—Further impressive gains were 
indicated in Quebec, where the 3,319 employers 
furnishing data reported a working force of 
546,857 men and women, an increase of 12,700 
persons, or 2°4 per cent, over the preceding 
month; the weekly salaries and wages disbursed 
at July 1 were reported as $14,611,542, being 
3-5 per cent higher than at June 1. Despite 
the fairly widespread observance of the St. 
Jean Baptiste holiday in Quebec, the per capita 
average earnings rose from $26.44 at June 1, 
to $26.72 at the beginning of July. The latest 
index of employment, at 187-1, was 15-6 per 
cent above that at the same date of last 
summer, while there was a gain of 30-6 per 
cent in this comparison in the index of payrolls. 

The greatest expansion in Quebec at the 
date under review was in construction, in 
which the co-operating firms had enlarged their 
staffs by 8,460 persons from June. There 
was also a considerable gain in manufacturing, 
together with smaller additions to the per- 
sonnel in transportation, mining, services and 
trade. Logging, on the other hand, was 
quieter. Within the manufacturing group, the 
most noteworthy increase was in iron and steel 
factories, which absorbed some 3,100 additional 
workers. The non-ferrous metal, lumber and 
pulp and paper divisions also reported consi- 
derably heightened activity, while there were 
smaller gains in certain other industries. On 
the other hand, textile and leather plants were 
seasonally slack, there was also a slight 
falling-off in vegetable food factories. 

At July 1, 1941, 3,149 establishments had 
reported a personnel of 471,187 men and 
women; as compared with 459,025 at June 1, 
this was an increase of 2-6 per cent. 


Ontario—For the sixth consecutive month, 
the trend in Ontario was upward. The per- 
centage advance at July 1 approximated the 
average, but was smaller than that indicated at 
the same date of last summer. Statistics were 
tabulated from 5,648 employers, whose staffs 
ageregated 735,371 persons, 10,861, or 1:5 per 
cent more than at the beginning of June, 1942. 
The payrolls distributed at July 1 increased 
by $769,320, or 3:6 per cent, to $22,084,285. 
The per capita average at the latest date was 
$30.03, as compared with $2942 at June 1, 
1942, and $2704 at the beginning of July, 
1941. The index of employment, at 181-1, 
reached a new maximum at the latest date, 
being 9-6 per cent higher than at July 1, 1941, 
while the index of earnings was 21-6 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 


Most of the increase in employment at the 
beginning of July took place in manufacturing, 
in which the co-operating establishments en- 
larged their personnel by over 8,000 men 
and women, of whom nearly 4,000 were taken 
on in iron and steel factories. There were also 
important seasonal gains in the food industries; 
lumber, non-ferrous metal, miscellaneous 
manufacturing and some other classes likewise 
reported considerable additions to their pay- 
rolls, while the tobacco, electrical apparatus, 
textile, pulp and paper and rubber groups 
were quieter. The losses in some cases were 
seasonal in character. 

The 5,438 firms furnishing returns for July 
1, 1941, had a working force of 670,354 persons, 
as compared with 656,597 in the preceding 
month, The increase was thus nearly 13,800, 
substantially exceeding that reported at the 
date under review. As already stated, the 
index number then, however, was several 
points lower than at July 1, 1942. 

Prairie Provinces—There was important ex- 
pansion in employment in Manitoba and 
Alberta, accompanied by increased disburse- 
ments in salaries’and wages. In Saskatchewan, 
on the other hand, industrial employment 
showed a minor decline, most of which took 
place in logging, possibly asa result of the 
demand for agricultural workers. The payrolls 
reported in Saskatchewan were rather higher 
than at June 1. 

The 1,811 firms supplying data in the Prairie 
area had a staff of 188,597 persons at July 1, 
whose earnings in the week preceding, had 
amounted to $5,385,898, a per capita average 
of $28.56, as compared with $28.49 paid on or 
about June 1. A comparison of the statistics 
with those for July 1, 1941, shows that there 
was an increase of 5:2 per cent in the number 
of persons in recorded employment, accom- 
panied by that of 15-8 per cent in the index 
of aggregate weekly earnings. 

Construction, transportation, manufacturing, 
mining, communications and services reported 
considerable advances in employment, together 
with the distribution of larger sums in salaries 
and wages. In trade and logging, on the other 
hand, employment was quieter. 

The 1,776 employers whose statistics were 
tabulated at July 1, 1941, had a personnel of 
179,271, as compared with 173,529 at June 1, 
1941. 


British Columbia—There were continued 
important gains in employment and payrolls in 
British Columbia. The 1,382 co-operating 
establishments reported 155,517 employees at 
July 1, whose payrolls in the last week in June 
amounted to $4,891,625; at June 1, these firms 
had a staff of 149,946 persons, earning 
$4,600,403 in the week preceding. The latest 
index of employment, at 167-9, was the highest 
in the record, exceeding that at July 1, 1941, 
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by 20-6 per cent. The index of payrolls in the 
twelve months showed an advance of 38:8 
per cent. 

A large proportion of the expansion at the 
beginning of July, 1942, took place in manufac- 
turing, in which the gain in iron and steel 
works was particularly noteworthy. There 
were also increases in employment on a 
smaller scale in the food, lumber and non- 
ferrous metal groups, while textiles were sea- 
sonally quieter. Among the non-manufactu- 
sonally quieter. Among the non-manufac- 
turing industries, transportation reported a 
considerable increase, and smaller gains took 
place in communications, construction and 
trade. On the other hand, services, logging 
and mining were quieter. 

The 1,317 firms furnishing statistics for July 
1, 1941, had employed 128,539 persons, as 
compared with 124,747 in the preceding re- 
port. The per capita weekly average earn- 
ings of such employees had been $27.28, as 
compared with the latest average of $31.45, 
which is the maximum in the period of 
observation. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities 


Employment in each of the main industrial 
centres for which statistics are currently 
tabulated showed an upward movement; the 
gains ranged from 0-1 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 0-9 per cent in Montreal, to 2-9 per cent 
in Windsor and 6:1 per cent in Vancouver. 
Except in Quebec, where the observance of the 
St. Jean Baptiste holiday lowered the earn- 
ings, the salaries and wages disbursed in these 
centres were also higher than those reported: 
at the beginning of June. In Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, the increases in the payrolls were 
proportionately greater than those in the 
number of employees, so that the per capita 
averages in those cities also advanced. In 
Quebec and Windsor, on the other hand, there 
were declines in this comparison. The loss 
in the former, as already stated, was largely 
due to the observance of the holiday, while 
that in Windsor was associated -with the 
employment of considerable numbers of new 
workers, usually taken on at the lower rates 
of pay. 


Montreal—There was a further rise in in- 
dustrial activity in Montreal. This took place 
in the non-manufacturing classes, mainly in 
transportation and construction. There were 
also small additions to the personnel in hotels 
and restaurants and in trade. On the other 
hand, employment in manufacturing showed a 
decline on the whole; increases in rubber, 
chemical, non-ferrous metal and iron and steel 


plants were rather more than offset by re- 
ductions in leather, vegetable food and textile 
factories. The losses were largely seasonal in 
character. 

A combined working force of 255,297 men 
and women was reported at July 1 by the 
1,930 co-operating establishments, who had 
employed 253,106 persons at June 1. This 
advance was substantially smaller than that 
noted at July 1, 1941, although it consider- 
ably exceeded the average increase at the 
beginning of July in the period since 1920. 
The salaries and wages disbursed by those 
employers amounted to $7,099,026, as com- 
pared with $6,975,624 paid on or about 
June 1. Where the index of employment has 
increased by 15 per cent since July 1, 1941, 
that of payrolls has risen by 29-3 per cent 
in the twelve months. The per capita average 
earnings were $27.81 at July 1 and $27.56 at 
June 1, 1942, as compared with $24.73 at 
July 1, 1941. 

The 1,827 firms reporting at the beginning 
of July of last summer had employed 221,508 
persons; the index then was much _ lower, 
having been 146:2, as compared with 168-2 
at the diate under review, when it was at the 
maximum so far recorded. 


Quebec——There was an increase of 1:3 per 
cent in the number of persons on the staffs of 
the firms co-operating in Quebec City; but, 
largely as a result of the observance of the 
St. Jean Baptiste holiday, there was a decline 
of 4-8 per cent in tthe reported earnings. 
Statements were tabulated from 227 establish- 
ments with 31,569 employees, as compared 
with 31,155 im the preceding month. The 
earnings of those in reported employment 
amounted to $700,798 at July 1, and to 
$736,228 at June 1. Slight gains in employ- 
ment were indicated in transportation, con- 
struction and services, together with a rather 
larger advance in manufacturing. Most of 
the latter took place in the iron and steel 
group. 

The 218 firms furnishing statistics for July 
1, 1941, had reported a combined working 
force of 23,726. The latest index of employ- 
ment at 221-2, (the highest in the record) 
was 29-3 per cent higher than that at July 
1, 1941, while there was an increase of 42-7 
per cent in the index of payrolls in the 12 
months. 

Toronto.—lIndustrial activity in Toronto was 
further accelerated at the beginning of July, 
when practically all the main industrial groups 
except trade afforded greater employment. 
The largest gains were in manufacturing. 
particularly in iron and steel, chemicals and 
miscellaneous manufactured products. Textile 
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factories, however, were somewhat quieter, as 
is usual in the summer. There was moderate 
improvement in transportation, construction 
and services. 

The establishments making returns num- 
bered 1,973, and their employees, 233,484, an 
increase of 2,545, or 1-1 per cent from June 1. 
The amounts distributed’ in weekly salaries 
and wages on or about July 1 were reported 
as $6,917,302, as compared with $6,613,594 at 
the beginning of June, 1942. The index of 
employment at the latest date, at 181-7, was 
higher than in any other month of the record, 
exceeding that for July 1, 1941, by 17-2 per 
cent. The accompanying gain in the index of 
payrolls was 29°2 per cent. 

The latest average of per capita earnings was 
$29.63, as compared with an average of 
$28.64 at June 1, 1942, while the July 1, 1941, 
figure had been $26.91. The number of 
persons then employed by the 1,888 co-opera- 
ting establishments was 198,718. 

Ottawa—Statistics tabulated from 249 in- 
dustrial establishments in Ottawa showed a 
working force of 21,122 persons, a total ex- 
ceeding by 339, or 1:6 per cent, that indicated 
at the beginning of June. The payrolls dis- 
bursed at the date under review amounted to 
$538,183, as compared with $512,278 at the 
beginning of June. The latest increase in 
employment took place mainly in manufac- 
turing; most of the workers were added to 
the forces of plants manufacturing iron and 
steel, food and miscellaneous manufactured 
products. Construction was also more active, 
Trade andi services, however, were quieter. 
The latest index of employment in Ottawa, 
was 160-3, as compared with 153-8 at July. 
1, 1941. There was thus an increase of 4-2 
per cent in this comparison, while the index! 
of payrolls has risen by 13-9 per cent in the 
12 months. 

The 241 establishments furnishing returns at 
July 1, 1941, had employed 20,246 persons. 

Hamilton—The trend of employment in, 
Hamilton continued upward. The 348 firms 
reporting at July 1 had a staff of 61,657, whose! 
weekly earnings paid on or about that date, 
amounted to $1,949,838. At June 1, 60,705 
employees had received the sum of $1,839,183. 
The latest per capita average was $31.62, am 
increase of $1.32 over the average pay envelope: 
at June 1, when the observance of the Vic; 
toria Day holiday had lowered the earnings 
of many individuals. 

Manufacturing showed continued improve- 
ment at June 1, most of this taking place 
in the food and iron and steel industries; the 
production of electrical apparatus and equip- 
ment for civilian use, however, declined. In 


the non-manufactuirng classes, the number of 
persons employed in construction advanced, 
and there were slight gains in transportation 
and trade. Services, on the other hand, were 
rather quieter. 

The employers furnishing data for the 
beginning of July of last summer had numbered 
338, and their employees, 53,517. Over the 
12 months there has been an increase of 15-1 
per cent in the index of employment, accom- 
panied by a rise of 81-1 per cent in the index 
of aggregate salaries and wages. The latest 
index of employment (viz. 188-8) is the highest 
in the record. 


Windsor—lIn this city, there was a contra- 
seasonal increase of 1,088, or 2-9 per cent in 
the persons in recorded employment, who 
numbered 39,028 at July 1. There was an 
accompanying gain of 2-1 per cent in the 
weekly payrolls disbursed by the 205 co- 
operating establishments which _ totalled 
$1,545,357. The per capita average was $39.60, 
a falling-off of 88 cents from the average indi- 
cated at June 1; the employment of a con- 
siderable number of additional persons 
accounted for this decline in the average, 
those newly-added to the forces usually being 
taken on at the lower rates of pay. Most of 
the increase in the personnel took place in 
iron and steel and food plants, while the 
changes in the remaining industries were 
relatively small. 

At the beginning of July, 1941, the 197 re- 
porting employers had indicated a staff of 
32,251 men and women. The latest index, 
at 287-2, is the maximum in the record; the 
figure was 21:9 per cent higher than at the 
beginning of July, 1941, while the index 
number of payrolls had risen by 25:3 per 
cent in the same period. 


Winnipeg —Little general change was shown 
in Winnipeg. Manufacturing was quieter, 
most of the decline taking place in chemical 
manufacturing. Moderate increases were shown 
in communications, transportation, construc- 
tion and trade, but these advances only slightly 
exceeded the reduction indicated in the manu- 
facturing groups. An aggregate working force 


of 55,419 was reported by the 559 co-operating 


establishments, whose employees at June 1 had 
numbered 55,369. This increase of 0-1 per 
cent was accompanied by that of 0°6 per cent 
in the weekly earnings, which at the date 
under review were given as $1,489,780. The 
per capita average rose from $26.75 at June 
1, to $26.88 at the beginning of July. Caleu- - 
lated on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
number of employment was 132-9, being higher 
than in any other July for which information 
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is available. In the last 12 months, an in- 
crease of 6:4 per cent in the number of 
persons in recorded employment has been 
accompanied by that of 14:6 per cent in the 
reported salaries and wages. 

The 554 firms furnishing information in 
Winnipeg at July 1, 1941, had indicated a 
staff of 52,066 men and women; the per 
capita weekly average earnings had then been 
$24.98. 

Vancouver—The trend in Vancouver was 
upward at July 1, 1942, when the eighteenth 
consecutive increase in employment was re- 
corded. Statistics were received from 606 
establishments, with a staff of 74,244 em- 
ployees; this was 4,263, or 6:1 per cent more 
than the number reported at the beginning of 
June. The index number reached a new high 
level at the latest date, when it was 209-7, or 
42-3 per cent higher than at July 1, 1941. 
In this period of 12 months, the index of 
payrolls has risen by 72:0 per cent. The 
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salaries and wages distributed at July 1 
amounted to $2,291,704, showing an increase 
of 8-9 per cent over the weekly payrolls dis- 
bursed by the same firms on or about June 1, 
1942. The per capita average advanced from 
$30.08 (revised) at that date to $30.87 at the 
beginning of July, when it was the highest in 
the record. The July 1, 1941, average was 
$25.65. 

The expansion in employment at the date 
under review took place very largely in the 
Iron and steel division. Food factories also 
showed heightened activity, while textiles were 
rather quieter. The non-manufacturing indus- 
tries generally reported moderate improvement, 
the gains in transportation being the most 
noteworthy. 

The number of persons employed by the 
589 establishments furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 1941, was 51,9483. The index number 
then was 147-4, many points lower than the 
latest figure, alread'y given as 209-7. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of July, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to econo- 
mic causes. Persons who are engaged at work 
outside their own trades, or who are involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variations in the member- 
ship upon which the percentage of unemploy- 
ment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organ- 
izations reporting. 

There were 2,225 reports tabulated in July, 
having an aggregate membership of 372,985 
persons, of whom 6,813 or a percentage of 
1-8 were unemployed, in comparison with 2-5 
per cent in June and 3-5 per cent in July, a 
year ago. A large part of the unemployment 
shown during July was due to between seasons 
dullness, as in the garment trades, and to 
temporary lay offs in other lines. The per- 
centage of unemployed members, as reported 
by trade unions at the close of the month was 
the lowest of any corresponding period since 
1919 when these tabulations were placed on 
a monthly basis. Previous to that time the 
report appeared quarterly. The percentage 
of 1-8 was, also, the lowest for any month 
since September, 1919, when the same per- 
centage was reported. 


The substantially higher employment level 
in July was due in a large measure to the 
general improvement for union members in 
the manufacturing industries. As will be seen 
in table II, unemployment for these workers 
declined from 2-8 to 2-1 per cent. Employ- 


ment for members in the iron and steel trades 
attained a very high level, while among 
garment workers the between season dullness 
was ending and some members were being re- 
employed. Noteworthy improvement was re- 
flected in reports tabulated from unions in 
the building and construction trades, in which 
the percentage of unemployment stood at 
4-2 compared with 5-8 in June. Among coal 
miners there was no unemployment indicated 
although it was 1-8 per cent in the previous 
month. Employment in the transportation in- 
dustries also was at a very high level, showing 
a fractional employment advance over June. 
Among the smaller memberships, fishermen 
and lumber workers and loggers reflected little 
or no unemployment, in each case, a note- 
worthy improvement over June conditions. 
Table I shows the unemployment percentages 
in trade unions by provinces. It will be seen 
that these ranged from 0°3 per cent in British 
Columbia to 8-8 in Quebec. The percentages 
of unemployment in Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia were 
fractional, only. In comparison with the 
returns received in June, unemployment aniong 
New Brunswick members declined from 4:7 
to 1:0 per cent. More moderate improvement 
occurred in Alberta, where the percentage of 
those who were without work was 1-3, com- 
pared with 2-6 in the preceding month. 
Fractional advances only, were apparent in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, while among Manitoba 
members there was a moderate recession, as 
the unemployment percentage increased from 
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1-1 to 2:2. In comparison with conditions at 
the close of July, 1941, a marked increase in 
work, was in evidence for Alberta; in this 
province the percentage of unemployment 
dropped from 6-9 to 1:3. This improvement 
was due, almost entirely, to the pronounced 
expansion in work for coal miners. A substan- 
tial advance was noted, likewise, in British 
Columbia, the unemployment percentage 
standing at 0-3 in comparison with 4:8 per 
cent, a year ago. The higher employment level 
in this province was due principally to note- 
worthy increases in work among fishermen, 
lumber workers. and loggers and coal miners. 
Moderately better conditions were observed 
in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Manitoba; in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan 


0-8, compared with 1°8, in the preceding 
month. Conditions were fractionally better 
in Halifax, Montreal and Vancouver, while 
in Regina and Edmonton there were fractional 
recessions. In Winnipeg the percentage of 
members who were without work increased 
from 1-2 to 2-4. In comparison with condi- 
tions in July, 1941, Vancouver members were 
much better employed. Moderate increases in 
work, were observed in Halifax, and Winnipeg, 
while slight gains were apparent, likewise, in 
Saint John, Toronto and Regina; a fractional 
increase, only was observed in Edmonton. On 
the other head, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in Montreal increased from 2-2 to 5:0. 
The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1936, to date. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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there were fractional employment advances, 
only. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
centages of those who were without work in 
these cities, ranged from 0-3 in Vancouver, 
to 5-0 per cent in Montreal. Fractional unem- 
ployment percentages, only, were apparent in 
Toronto, Regina, and Vancouver. In compari- 
son with conditions at the end of June, 
Saint John and Toronto unions reported mo- 
derate expansion, the unemployment percen- 
tage in the former city dropping from 2-6 
to 1-2; in Toronto the percentage stood at 


1939 





1940 - 1941 1942 


The curve of unemployment in July, 1942, 
rested at a substantially lower level than in 
the previous month, thus indicating a note- 
worthy employment expansion. The point of 
the curve was at a distinctly lower level than 
that shown in July, a year ago, thus reflecting 
a pronounced improvement. 


For the manufacturing industries 730 reports 
were tabulated from unions whose total mem- 
bership was 196,029 persons. Of these, 4,136, 
or a percentage of 2-1 were without work, in 
comparison with percentages of 2-8 in June 
and 2-5 in July, a year ago. In comparison 
with the preceding month garment. workers’ 
unions, including men’s and women’s clothing 
workers’ organizations, reflected appreciable 
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improvement, due to the gradual re-employ- 
ment of the union members, as the new season 
was re-opening. As will be seen in table II, 
the percentage of unemployed members in the 
garment trades declined from 13:3 in June to 
10-5 per cent in July. A pronounced decrease 
in the unemployment percentage was observed 
among workers in the unclassified manufac- 
turing group; the percentage of unemploy- 
ment declined among these workers from 23-1 
to 9-6 per cent. The percentages of those 
without work was less than one per cent for 
members in the iron and steel trades and for 
papermakers; in both of these fractional 
employment increases were observed over 
June. A slight gain was apparent for clay, 
glass and stone workers; a fractionally higher 
employment level was observed for members 
in the printing trades. Among those unions 
whose members were reported as_ fully 
employed were soft drink workers, cigar 
and tobacco workers, bakers and confec- 
tioners, electric current employees, textile 
and carpet workers, hat, cap and glove 
workers, butchers, meat and fish packers, 
rubber, jewellery, aluminum and gas workers. 
The unemployment percentage for wood- 
workers remained unchanged at 0:4. There 
was a minor contraction in work for 
fur workers, while among leather workers 
there was a moderate reduction in employ- 
ment, the unemployment percentage advancing 
from 6-3 to 9-7 pe cent. In comparison with 
the situation in July, 1941, a marked employ- 
ment increase was apparent for members in 
the iron and steel trades, while among wood- 
workers there was likewise a much higher 
employment level. Moderately better con- 
ditions prevailed for members in the printing 
trades, among electrical current workers and 
among members in the unclassified’ manufactu- 
ring industries. On the other hand a slightly 
lower level was observed among papermakers, 
although the unemployment percentage was 
fractional. Among fur and leather workers 
there were appreciable recessions; among the 
former members unemployment increased from 
0-6 to 3-4 per cent and among leather workers 
from 4:8 to 9-7 per cent. 


For coal miners returns were tabulated from 
54 unions having a total of 20,334 members. 
There was no unemployment reported in July 
compared with\1-8 per cent in June and 7-3 
per cent in July, 1941. In comparison with 
conditions in June, Alberta unions reflected a 
noteworthy expansion, the unions in that 
province reported that their members were 
fully employed compared with an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 4-0, in the preceding 
month. In Nova Scotia, the membership was 
fully employed, in comparison with 1-1 per 
cent of unemployment in June. A fractional 


gain to full employment was observed in 
British Columbia, while among New Bruns- 
wick members, as in June, no unemployment 
was indicated. In comparison with conditions 
in July, a year ago, pronounced employment 
expansion took place in Alberta and British 
Columbia. In Nova Scotia there was a frac- 
tional improvement, while New Brunswick 
members were fully employed at both dates. 

In the non-metallic minerals group returns 
were received from 8 unions having a combined 
membership of 4,153 persons, of whom only 
122, a percentage of 2-9 were without work, 
compared with percentages of 5-2 in June and 
33°7 in July, a year ago. 

In the building and construction trades there 
were 223 reports tabulated from unions. The 
aggregate membership of these unions was 
33,084, of whom, 1,387, or a percentage of 
4-2 were without work, compared with per- 
centages of 5-8 in June and 7-3 in July, 1941. 
Conditions among carpenters and joiners were 
considerably improved; the percentage of 
unemployment among these members stood at 
2-9, in comparison with 5:5 in the preceding 
month. A slightly better situation was report- 
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July 10ad nul i 9-9} 6-2/24-1]16-3]16-1| 9-3/24-1]16-2]17-9 
aly! ©0350 0.8 8-1] 7-8/19-0/14-3]11-6| 7-5/23-2/12-6/15-1 
July |) 19860.) 6-2] 6-8]19-2| 9-9] 8-3] 7-4|14-4] 9-7]/12-5 
July | 1937.0... 4-4] 5-8|13-2| 5-3] 7-1| 7-4/18-0| 6-9] 8-9 
Jilly) soa. 21h 3-5/15-0/19-8]12-8] 9-8] 8-4/16-6/12-5/14-0 
July) 01039. i 5-4} 8-5/15-0/10-1| 5-6] 5-7/16-9| 8-6/11-1 
July 1940... 1-9] 2-7|10-2] 4-3] 4-0] 3-3]/11-9| 5-6] 6-4 
uly) pp 14h ee 2-0] 1-5] 4-1] 2-7] 4-1] 1-5] 6-9] 4-8] 3-5 
Aug 1h Aa 1-8] 1-7| 3-7] 1-6] 2-3] 2-1] 2-1] 1-9] 2-4 
Sept. 1941...... 1-8] 1-8] 3-7] 2-1] 2-8] 1-6] 1-9] 2-5] 2-7 
Ceti Aled g.-s 1-6] 1-2] 4-7] 2-0] 2-7] 3-2] 3-7] 3-1] 3-1 
Nov, 104. an. 1-3} 1-4] 5-1] 1-7] 5-4] 3-7] 2-5] 4-0] 3-3 
Dey (04d Na. 1-0] 2-1] 5-7] 6-0] 6-2] 4-2] 3-8] 5-3] 5-2 
Janik, 1042°\0 1-3] 1-9] 5-4] 4-4] 6-3] 3-8] 3-3] 3-6] 4-3 
ab. 1943. inn k, 1-6] 2-0] 4-4] 4-6] 4-1] 4-6] 4-1] 2-7] 4-0 
March 1942...... 2-1] 2-2] 4-5] 5-7] 4-0] 3-8] 7-0] 2-5] 4-5 
April 1942... 1-9] 1-6] 3-0] 4-4] 4-0] 2-1] 6-1] 1-4] 3-3 
BY ty LORI aes 1-6] 1-6] 2-8] 2-5] 2-7] 1-2] 4-5] 1-1] 2-4 
June 1942... 1-3] 4-7] 4-6] 1-6] 1-1] 0-9] 2-6] 0-9] 2-5 
duly: fey O42 aeons: 0-8} 1-0] 3-8] 0-9] 2-2] 0-8] 1-3] 0-3] 1-8 
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TABLE I1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ed by unions of steam shovel men, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers and plumbers and 
steamfitters, although among the members in 
the first two of these trades the unemployment 
percentages remained high; being 9-1 and 12-8 
respectively. Among hod carriers and mis- 
cellaneous building workers and bridge and 
structural ironworkers there were fractional 
employment advances. On the other hand, 
a slightly lower employment level was apparent 
among electrical workers and painters, decora- 


tors and paperhangers, although in each case 


there was a very high employment level. 
Among granite and stonecutters there was 
9-1 per cent without work, compared with 5-7 
per cent in June. The percentage of unem- 
ployed members among lathers was consi- 
derably reduced, but as the membership of 
these unions is small this change had’ little 
affect on the building group percentage, as a 
whole. In comparison with the situation in 
July, 1941, employment among carpenters and 
joiners attained a much higher level. A 
marked employment expansion was reflected 
by granite and stonecutters; the unemploy- 
ment percentage stood at 9-1 compared with 
22-6, a year ago. As this membership is not 
very large, however, not many members were 
involved. Moderate improvement was ap- 
parent for members in the bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers unions. On the other hand, 
moderate recessions were indicated by steam- 
shovel men, bridge and structural ironworkers 
and lathers. 


In the transportation industries 889 returns 
were received from unions. These organ- 
izations reported a total membership of 79,019 
persons, of whom 879, or a percentage of 1-1 
were unemployed in comparison with percen- 
tages of 1-4 in June and 1-8 in July, a year 
ago. The percentage of those who were 
without work among navigation workers was 
3-0 compared with 10-4 in June. Among 
teamsters and chauffeurs there was no unem- 
ployment reported, in comparison with 1-1 
per cent in the previous month. The percen- 
tage of unemployment among steam-railway 
employees, whose returns constituted over 79 
per cent of the entire group membership, and 
street and electric railway employees, remained 
unchanged at 1-3 and 0-1 per cent, respectively. 
In comparison with the situation in July, 1941, 
navigation workers were much better employ- 
ed. Among steam railway employees there 
was a fractional employment increase. Street 
and electric railway employees reported the 
same percentage of unemployment, while 


teamsters and chauffeurs were fully employed 
at both dates. 

From unions of wholesale and retail em- 
ployees 10 returns were received. These em- 
braced a total membership of 2,878 persons, all 
of whom were employed, in comparison with 
an unemployment percentage of 0-1 in both 
the preceding month and July, a year ago. 

Reports were tabulated from 105 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined membership 
was 10,374 persons, of whom, 5, or a percentage 
of 0-0 were without work, compared with 0-1 
in both the preceding month and July, a year 
ago. 

Returns were received from 142 unions in 
the miscellaneous group of occupations. These 
unions had a total membership of 11,787 
persons, of whom, 83, or a percentage of 0-7 
were unemployed, compared with percentages 
of 0-7 in June and 2-1 in July, 1941. A frac- 
tional unemployment percentage was shown 
among hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers; very slight employment increases 
were apparent in each case over June. Un- 
classified workers continued to report no 
unemployment, while among theatre and stage 
employees and stationary enginers and firemen 
the unemployment percentages remained low, 
although there were slight contractions in 
available work. In comparison with conditions 
in July, a year ago, employment increased 
substantially for theatre and stage employees, 
while moderate improvement took place for 
stationary engineers and firemen and _ hotel 
and restaurant employees; fractional gains 
occurred among barbers and unclassified work- 
ers. 

Reports were tabulated from 5 unions of 
fishermen. The aggregate membership of 
these organizations was 2,689, of whom, 10, 
or a percentage of 0-4 were without work in 
comparison with 6-2 per cent in June and 17-5 
per cent in July, a year ago. 

Returns were received from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was 2,851, all of whom were employed, 
in comparison with an unemployment percen- 
tage of 3:7 in June and 7-2 in July, 1941. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1931 to 1941, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
July of each year from 1931 to 1940, inclusive, 
and for each month from July, 1941, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the months included 
in table I. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1942 


The July report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 174 of the 204 muni- 
cipalities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 159 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
15 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of July while 30 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
August 12. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of July is $8,341,741. Re- 
vised values for the month of June include 
returns from 199 municipalities and aggregate 
$10,427,675. Reports were received from 56 


of the 58 original municipalities and show. a 
value of $7,085,076 for July. The corre- 
sponding revised value for June- includes 58 
returns and is $7,635,689, while the July, 1941, 
value was $9,610,473. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the seven elapsed 
months of the current year is $56,565,072. _.The 
value of the 58 municipalities for the same 
period is $44,021,745, while their correspond- 
ing value in 1941 was $58,071,799. 

During the month of July new construction 
of all types amounted to 73:9 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 44:6. 


TABLE I.—_VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JULY, 1942 














Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
dward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
AllPermits—L otal Valter, .cnee sone enue nile olive unas 8,341,741 1, 850 389, 818 140, 683 1,536, 430 
WAC ONSURUCKION rss e rasta aera hvntabyrtsla ga ale GrtDSVOoS ieee ee: 359,380 94,203 1,198, 930 
AA GItIONS: alterations. PepAalTsr ms Mens cate eee ane 2,183, 203 1,850 30,4388 46,480 337,500 
REST OI ERA IEE er 5c hs NCR. cea ale a casl erste ONE ee ols INS nae eae 4,569, 220 1,850 147,554 53,230 1, 127, 600 
PUN G WECONStRUCULOMG: \Nitata shut wiclerever sities des soneetohciale es sher the: ohetane SRO ACU Meee tinte cee 131, 680 27,300 955,510 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............0.e ee cece ee 843 , 363 1, 850 15,874 25,930 172,090 
PTSCLEULIONE Rae to pea sae ate Talc ere a eee cas tala lacs ok we ete ake eae Pasa | Ina aeeao ci ceae 860 68,500 15,600 
INS WACONSULUCUION . Flaten vale «te arene raterercaye Beelaleseya lec eene TSG OU tet hone: 700 B2000" (eee ee coro 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............ece2eceeeees ACORSS Tench sere tes): 160 16,500 15, 600 
WommMmerciall wy eae yc ile cece Ute ea heck Sea eee ape eer DAYS ESA Liat PIE) Miah 241, 204 15, 803 237,720 
Nie we CONSEPUCTION Ade vicisra neice beterite aratt o's trie ears eerane LALOR G QUT e eins ue eae, 226, 800 12,203 141,110 
ACI GILIONS + A LELALIONS | TEDAILS. on selene sie cineiieia vee ie DOCMOOO Mien 4 cethctiaes 14, 404 3, 600 96,610 
LRGCLUSURIE Ibi rerarce te eae eaccs oilers cae Mire ie sihials ines Sretrerelen: crslatacects TVS SATE beens hs une al LS iy Oe ten 2,000 106,350 
INO WACONSELUCLION nL use change aniocnae cok orien ets SMAI Lyre rea ny | icky ery ak 2,000 88, 100 
Additions, alterations, repairs............222200ee cece (GE Tiy OR 7 fell RRS SUN Wh a8 okay as Eat et aan ne eS 18, 250 
Oke bys BUN Niet eae, ein Aah OR hese titlovi Fale CN Lg Sia Le aia lah TOPO UU aaa 200 1,150 49,160 
ING WHCONSURILCEIOD Stee raters eee a Gas Seo lade ats ale oes pats eke ie BOBS SVD UN GL Rave ia or al a tp 200 700 14,210 
ACOItONS :al teratiOns, FEAITSs scene scien cceecs ee DO CELG Moc kitoe ce Memes [ste nate 450 34, 950 
Provinces (Con.) 
Classification of Permits 
Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 
IANISPermits—— 2 OFAleV BING ssi ecard cyst crerot to atatavoh dake don sotorereterdi ene 4,170,233 666, 290 169, 432 717, 673 549,332 
OWACONSELUCHL OM yy, Mittal ysis she aier oa aretera tie oie arate 8,112,611 498, 040 101, 220 460, 683 333,471 
Additions alterations, LOpailSs.acc.se+ <0 cece anes 1,057, 622 168, 250 68,212 256, 990 215, 861 
Residential lier rs sem overs fhe yee iciee Osean easter ahs eed ost arenas 1,917, 787 433, 135 111, 638 429,678 346, 748 
New! COnDStruction..caslacs oc cee cases fen aes 1,579,118 374, 665 67,075 311, 487 279,022 
Additions} alterations, Tepairss cs... 0. snes es cuvee nce 338, 669 58, 470 44,°63 118,191 67,726 
EMSuisublOnale seer cc tee ne caine ere as ee tee ee neta 90,728 3,700 8,800 76,735 20,830 
ING CONSTRUCTIONS: 1.1c.iccadotts sk ctaielevets ct teriatticid traces AONOHGi| wie ater oars 400 70,000 13,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs..3.....02..0ccceecc esses 41, 662 3,700 8, 400 6, 735 7,830 
Comercial Mees. isa oS aoe Ce alae aie eile 1,375,249 207,980 47,849 55,521 83,195 
INOW CONStPUCTION Votan ests a tac ttatrs Hee ara ete aie cle (ad te ti 1,137,091 118, 000 32,700 17,252 25,465 
‘Additions, alterations, TEpairs. ou. eee eee hele vae es 238, 158 89, 980 15, 149 38,269 57,730 
NGUSERIS Lae es earn aches acai heare toate epee ane Mom ea ees 773,507 PAS ETON IE RUS oti eae 152,020 90, 784 
OW CONSUEUCEION Ns. facet es ce dae tite cen cheats ae oleate atnons 345,750 BO00 | eReo eases 5 58,520 14, 204 
Naditions; Alterations; TOPAINS = accidss or eiie os sio sare dais oe 427,757 1D ESHOK yee eee: 93,500 76,580 
Other Buildin’. nae meses ook alse selec eelaie eet rewiele osc ks e's 12,962 625 1,145 3,719 7,775 
ING WICONStTUCTION sc has comonee Ss cole em ee meee ohiae eee a 1,586 375 1,045 3,424 1,780 
11,376 250 100 295 5,995 
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TABLE II— RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 


t 


Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of building value wholesale Value of building value wholesale 
permits issued of prices of permits issued of prices of 
Year building building Year building building 
permits materials permits materials 
First First First First First First 
ut July 7 months | 7 months | 7 months July 7 months | 7 months | 7 months 
$ $ $ $ 
1942...... 8,341,741 | 56,565,072 (1) 45-2 (?) 1933e Ate 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
TOA. 12,905,287 | 76,611,855 (1) 59-6 103-6 EPA pele 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
1940...... 11,961,321 | 59,783,865 (1) 54-7 95-0 TOSS Sa3on, 11,042,609 | 69,998,717 71-8 83-3 
LOSS ape 6,584,125 | 33,647,625 34-5 87-5 198037 eee 15,824,781 |101, 238, 766 103-9 94-2 
TSSS0 26k 6,114,843 | 32,067,412 32-9 90-2 POROE ek 22,702,584 147,311, 851 151-2 99-2 
BRYA bee 5,529,295 | 33,586, 237 34 5 95-9 1928, %:....5 25,761,956 |127,798, 943 131-2 96-2 
1USO0S. oe 5,029,802 | 23,352, 686 24-0 84-5 UPA fers a 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
ROSH. 32: 4,396,402 | 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 19265..52: 18,683,415 | 97,4438, 834 100-0 100-8 
1934...... 3,257,470 | 13,668,847 14-0 82-8 


ee 


(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 
2) Data not yet available. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
JULY, 1942, AND IN JULY, 1941 


“N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 

‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 
ek Pp citecth (Sd Fee eee dy be RSS E ERE PUM eM UNt Ss elie eR EN ee SU eee ek ee 
a ———— ——— 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 














Cities Cities 
July July July July 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
‘ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetown, 285. 234 lees: ert 1,850 11, 400 Sarnia st. 2 See S Oso aS 14,929 52,400 
Sault: ste. Marie: -occesecciee s- 68, 705 186,546 
Nova Scotia— *StratiOrd . cscecm teins oo weet. 4,096 8,421 
PET UTA A cat ots, ha sversoroase Me pists etait 107,725 170,770 ST OLONUG.e fees ard eee ee ead s 737, 821 582,236 
New Glaspowsr acho cocks s cue wae 9,718 1,900 [asty VOL LW Dstecceemierterrert: 214,948 184,215 
BD WCNC Va eae: ee eicie anes ait eae 239, 000 67,115 SWINGSOERS ec eae oa etae wa tem eters 186, 839 1,356, 889 
RAV CLS1G Gor omercere eres ene enarns 8,600 34,785 
New Brunswick— WOodstocke  scecn ease ee eee rer 8,480 23,570 
Prederictonaspatnacesciauexccacu 3,675 2,570 Works Diwprsesen oes ear een tee No Report 338, 250 
*Moncton WE PN UN cars ie kee MpLaRh ct ae 27,890 17,112 
SDaanti Ol aie ene cepa ater oe 95,068 35,597 Manitoba— 
* BrandOndacts qassisee ea te toe rece: 19, 450 9,970 
Quebec— r SUE Gillan e-store erect 107,050 116,786 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 791,950 811,661 MWiannlpee s,s aso oen seein oles 500, 650 592,000 
SOUCDOEG Ee cpr ewinss soak nee 114, 330 275,528 
Shawinigan Fallennscccevee8n oot 59,980 105,745 Saskatchewan— 
TRODDLOOKC! iso). ss hs eee ee 36,675 106, 900 AM OOSO DAW Sadiciides. «5 ec sexe lester 32,048 3,759 
HUTois-Rvie¢r Gah) as... 620s Ae ee 25.5: 51,470 MRR OGING yf ckersic yaiciclels cciatayes a eiees, ss 60,390 64,422 
SWestmounte. wesc os hed aerate 14, 540 4,820 HS ask atOOdin)s cistiavela tle atcha srratinets 16, 800 117,530 
Ontario— Alberta— 
BB eoville.. M4 tas: ce pee seen 10,150 25,630 A Gal gary, ain ieeeeepucpem etnies 213,195 183,103 
svaRtlOrda cee ees aes ee eee 78,278 32,309 SHGMONONY s 6. 5 a sereuushicasecraann 424,965 699, 520 
Cat ham) Pesce ci. Aeleke lbee 20,030 61,119 ethbridae: ie serene ies 55, 098 35, 645 
POV UW ALLAN ee tetare eR «ene arsieee 357,485 113, 745 Medicine: Hat.) 2eeecmte ae ae PL ys 19,780 
ETN ORE MCLET ies READ ae gta Sh 8,715 11,563 
PMAUCIDD si teeae ales an ict ae 30,165 34,200 || British Columbia— 
SEAGRULICOND., Shel ES 6s hate oka 157,118 462,043 IN ANAIINGO« sae ig icaeee aeaees 50 965 
SISINgSStOMiE . ete) oh ae EE 8 36, 855 133, 846 sew: Westminster. <2 00s. see ce cee 47,480 63,128 
PISIUCHENET: rahe: ocak. 45,169 110,342 INortheV ancouvers.ce- eee iec 16,970 63,475 
| We’ 10 00) ane A Se OF 62,550 110, 505 Prince Rupertonce ceca erate No Report 34,535 
Oshawa. >.tenirstne aac eee oe 30,200 105,570 SViaNCOU VED. fis actenisi aeleital ea re 348,715 872,490 
SOULAWAT eS Aeahane nach neal Sante 1,230,600 310, 400 Vernon: okies Kok eee seer: 19,840 19,132 
Owen Soundieniee.ct ei eens 37,4385 86, 769 SVachoriauton eel ceiteeaorcL: 81, 497 182,573 
pb eterborougie checkstyle kes 74,764 58, 820 
Se Ost ATCHUIG0s pee «| Arka keg 55,185 118,629 Total 58 Municipalities............. 7,085,0761| 9,610,473 
*St. Catharines 73,815 120,710 Total 35 Municipalities............. 6,340,533 | 7,954,323 
PS ts HOMASMeA sais aace hee ae anaes 13, 810 72,360 


pd aed a> ae ene SES: Sle ee ee ON TR MBytes. Do ES PE NOSE eel” See ee ee ee ee ee SS eee 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
(4) 56 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1942, summarizes the April-May em- 
ployment situation in Great Britain as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at June 15, 1942 (exclu- 
sive of men numbering 24,870 who had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuit- 
able for ordinary industrial employment) was 
62,766, showing a decrease of 3,005 as com- 
pared with the corresponding total for May 
11. Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 1,861; 
this was a decrease of 738 as compared with 
May 11. Those registered as unemployed casual 
workers (being persons who normally seek 
their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 
numbered 3,002, showing an increase of 51 
since May 11. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at June 15 were 36,474 wholly unemployed 
(exclusive of those, numbering 1,374 who had 
been classified by interviewing panels as unsuit- 
able for normal full-time employment), 1,809 
temporarily stopped, and 258 unemployed 
casual workers. Of the 36,474 wholly unem- 
ployed, 1,445 had been classified as unable 
for good cause to transfer to another area. 
As compared with May 11, the numbers wholly 
unemployed showed a decrease of 6,718, those 
temporarily stopped showed a decrease of 
1,381, and unemployed casual workers showed 
a decrease of 23. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances included in the fore- 
going totals for June 15 was 71,793, as com- 
pared with 77,444 at May 11, and 191,358 at 
June 16, 1941. 


United States 


A contraseasonal increase of 257,000 in fac- 
tory employment—between mid-June and 
mid-July, coupled with gains in all other major 
groups, except trade, raised the July level of 
employment in nonagricultural establishments 
in the United States to a new high according 
to a report issued on August 31 by the United 
States Secretary of Labor. The July total 
was 35,000 higher than in the preceding month 
and 2,161,000 above the July 1941 level. 

Recently revised estimates of employment 
in nonagricultural establishments show 37,- 
100,000 employees in July as compared with 
36,665,000 in June and 34,939,000 in July 
1941, 
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In addition to the substantial gain from 
June to July in factory employment, gains 
were reported in the Federal, State, and local 
government services (137,000); contract and 
Federal force account construction (70,000) ; 
finance, service, and miscellaneous industries 
(36,000); transportation and public utilities 
(32,000); and mining (38,000). Employment 
in wholesale and retail trade establishments 
declined by 100,000, the usual seasonal decline 
at this season being augmented by decreases 
resulting from government restrictions in cer- 
tain lines of trade. 


The major portion of the employment gain 
of 2,161,000 over the year was in the manu- 
facturing industries which increased by 
1,472,000. The Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment service, transportation and_ public 
utility, and finance, service, and miscellaneous 
groups also showed increases from July 1941 
to July 1942, while in trade, mining, and 
contract construction fewer workers were em- 
ployed in July 1942 than a year ago. The 
decline in trade employment was substantial, 
331,000. 

The number of wage earners in the manu- 
facturing industries regularly surveyed in- 
creased by 1-8 per cent between June and 
July, the largest rise in any month since 
June 1941. Corresponding weekly pay rolls 
increased by $8,998,000 (24 per cent). Nor- 
mally at this time of the year there is a 
seasonal decline of 1-5 per cent in factory 
employment and of 3:7 per cent in pay rolls. 

The increases of 2:0 per cent in employment 
and 2:5 per cent in pay rolls in the durable 
goods group were caused almost entirely by 
expansion of the war industries notably ship- 
building, aircraft, instruments, — electrical 
machinery engines, ammunition, machine 
tools and explosives. For the third successive 
month a substantial increase in employment 
(3°9 per cent or 14,500 workers) occurred in 
the automobile industry, where extensive con- 
version to production of war materials has 
taken place. 

The seasonal rise in the canning and pre- 
serving industries accounted for three-fourths 
of the employment increase of 1-6 per cent 
cr 76,000 in the nondurable goods group. 
Other sizable increases occurred in confec- 
tionery (5-6 per cent), beverages (5-1 per 
cent), slaughtering and meat packing (3-5 
per cent), and baking (3:4 per cent). The 
continued expansion in the rubber tire in- 
dustry in July (7-4 per cent or 4,400 wage 
earners) reflected increased production on 
government orders. 
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The July factory employment and pay-roll 
indexes, 141-6 and 202-4 respectively, on 
the 1923-25 base. exceeded all previous levels 
and represent increases of 8:4 per cent and 
32°5 per cent over the July 1941 levels. The 
larger gains in pay rolls than in employment 
over the year reflect the increase in hours 
worked, overtime premiums and wage-rate 
increases. 

A seasonal employment decline of 2:7 per 
cent accompanied by a pay-roll loss of 1:5 
per cent was reported by retail trade estab- 
lishments. All major retail groups shared in 
the employment decrease, the most  pro- 
nounced occurring in the apparel group 
(9:9 per cent). In the general merchandise 
group the employment curtailment of 4:2 
per cent was less than the usual July decline. 
Factors contributing to the employment de- 
ciine of 6:6 per cent in retail trade between 
July 1941 and July 1942 were the losses of 
21-2 per cent in furniture and house fur- 
nishings and 43-5 per cent in the retail auto- 
motive group. 

In wholesale trade a contraseasonal loss 
of 0-7 per cent in employment was accom- 
panied by a slight gain of 0-2 per cent in pay 
rolls. The automotive group showed an em- 
ployment loss of 1-7 per cent, continuing the 
series of employment declines which began in 
the fall of 1941, and dry goods, machinery 
and petroleum products firms also reported 
declines. The most pronounced gain among 
the more important wholesale groups occurred 
in farm products (1-7 per cent). 

Telephone and telegraph companies increased 
employment by 0:8 per cent, and street 
railways and bus companies continued to hire 
additional workers, the increase of 1-1 per 
cent raising the July employment level 7-7 
per cent above July, 1941. Pay rolls increased 
1:4 per cent over the month and were nearly 
20 per cent higher than last July. Restrictions 
affecting expansion and repairs in the electric 
light and power industry were reflected in the 
employment loss of 0-7 per cent which con- 
tinued the curtailment begun in September, 
1941. The decline over the year was 8:2 
per cent. 

Employment increased in anthracite mines 
by 3-4 per cent, and in bituminous coal mines 
by 0:6 per cent, but pay rolls declined by 
18-4 per cent and 16-3 per cent, respectively, 
due to decreased production caused by the 
observance of the miners’ holiday and the 
4th of July, as well as the inclusion of a 
large amount of vacation pay in the June pay 
roll. 

Employment in metal mines showed no 
change since June but pay rolls decreased 
by 1:6 per cent. While employment was 
3-5 per cent higher than a year ago, the pay- 
roll index in this industry (100-3 per cent of 
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the 1929 average) was 26°4 per cent above 
July of last year. Employment in iron mines 
increased 1-7 per cent over the month interval, 
copper mines reported no change, and lead 
and zinc mines reported a decline of 2:4 per 
cent. Employment in gold and silver mines 
also decreased (4:5 per cent). Employment 
remained at the June level in quarries and 
nonmetallic mines but was slightly reduced 
in crude petroleum production (0:5 per cent). 

Year-round hotels and dyeing and cleaning 
plants curtailed employment seasonally by 
1-3 per cent and 2-4 per cent, respectively, 
and brokerage firms reduced personnel by 
3°8 per cent. Laundries reported a better- 
than-seasonal employment gain of 4 per cent, 
and insurance companies increased their staffs 
by 1:4 per cent. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 7:5 per cent 
and affecting 183,000 factory wage earners 
were reported by 429 establishments out of 
a reporting sample of about 30,000 estab- 
lishments employing 7,000,000 workers. In 
non-manufacturing industries, the largest num- 
bers of workers affected by wage increases 
were reported by street railway and bus 
companies, 11,804 employees; electric light 
and power companies, 6,575 employees; and 
copper mines, 4,292 workers. 

The increase of 162,000 in Federally-financed 
construction employment in July, 1942, 
brought the total to the record level of 
1,856,000. This was an increase of more than 
1,025,000 (123 per cent) over the same month 
of last year. 

War construction was entirely responsible 
for the increase in July, with the major 
expansion concentrated on shipbuilding and 
airport projects. Nine out of every 10 con- 
struction workers engaged on projects financed 
from federal funds were working on war 
projects. Only one out of every seven was 
employed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the others being employed by con- 
tractors and subcontractors, 

The executive service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in July added 171,000 employees 
of whom approximately 3 per cent were hired 
for work inside the District of Columbia. 
The July  executive-service employment 
amounted to 2,401,000 or almost 75 per cent 
more than July of last year. 

All work-relief programs showed sizeable 
declines in personnel in July, 1942. The 
WPA released 173,000 workers and the NYA 
released 199,000. The major factor in the 
NYA decline was the closing of the student- 
work program during the summer vacation 
period. The CCC decline of 58,500 reflected 
curtailment of the program as a result of a 
smaller appropriation for the new fiscal year. 
In July work-relief programs carried a total 
of 660,000 names on the rolls. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


D RIOR to the establishment of Wartime 
Wage Control under P.C. 8253, inspec- 
tion and enforcement of fair wages and labour 
conditions on Government contracts was pro- 
vided under P.C. 5522,of July 22, 1941 
(Lasour Gazetre, August 1941, page 869), 
which empowered the Minister of Labour “to 
appoint any provincial official or any other 
person authorized to inspect labour conditions 
pursuant to the law of any province as his duly 
authorized representative for the enforcement 
of the fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion contracts.” It also established a 
penalty for any person who obstructs such a 
representative in the pursuit of his duties. 

P.C. 1774 of March 9, 1942, replaces the 
foregoing Order and gives recognition to the 
jurisdiction of the National War Labour Board 
which was charged in P.C. 8253 of October 
24, 1941 with the administration of the fair 
wage and labour conditions on Government 
contracts, as well as the administration ‘of the 
wages and cost-of-living bonus provisions of 
that Order. P.C. 1774 also contemplates the 
extension of the appointment of representa- 
tives of the Minister of Labour to include 
provincial wage commissions, parity commit- 
tees, or other agencies whose inspection func- 
tion would usefully serve the National or a 
Regional War Labour Board with respect to 
the enforcement of those matters with which 
such Boards are charged. 

Accordingly the National War Labour 
Board is now furnished from month to month 
with information regarding contracts awarded 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada, which include among their pro- 
visions fair wages conditions for the protec- 
tion of the labour to be employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 


permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1237 of 
the Lasour Gazette for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and. sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion; (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from: the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a 
quota of 20 per. cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were suspended in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Bight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
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struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as in the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the'current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Munister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the name, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
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which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of worknien; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of the 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required) that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 
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In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 


Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 


overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council referred to in the 
introduction to this article. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded 
During August 


During the month of August the National 
War Labour Board prepared, on request, 203 
fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Govern- 
ment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply) appear in the 
accompanying table:— 


——_— reel! ah avaoawmv'9"“< 


Department Description of Location Name of Date of Amount of Labour 
Contract Contractor Contract Contract Conditions 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Scoudouc, N.B..|Dexter Construction] July 24, 1942 | $ 39,268 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- Co., Ltd., West- Schedule. 
ment. Sore leng, Co., 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Sturdee, Sask...|W. B. Ramsay, Re-| July 24, 1942 30,415 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- gina, Sask. Schedule. 
ment. 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Yorkton, Sask..|W. B. Ramsay, Re-| July 24, 1942 69,265 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- gina, Sask. Schedule. 
ment. 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Mount Hope, |Brennan Paving Co.,| July 23, 1942 61,005 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- Ont. td., Hamilton, Schedule. 
ment, E.F.T.S. & Ont. 

A.O.S. Mara 

Transport......|Construction of Hamlin, Sask...}Dorosz Brothers, | July 23, 1942 6,368 22 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
water supply main Regina, Sask. y Schedule. 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Moncton, N.B..|}Rayner Construc- | July 17, 1942 133,187 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- tion Ltd., Toronto Schedule. 
ment. Ont. ponte J 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Paulsen, Man...|A. N. Duff, Regina,| July 28, 1942 88,682 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- Sask. Schedule. 
ment B. ao y, Be one 

Transport......|Aerodrome develop-|Gimli, Man.....|Bird Construction | July 28, 1942 656,755 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment, S.F.T.S Co., Ltd., Regina, Schedule. 
Main. Sask. - Saree 

Transport......|Additional airport| North Junction,|A. N. Duff, Regina,| JulyZ 28, 1942 19,837 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
development, R.1} Man. Sask. Schedule. 
to Dauphin. Lire 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Brantford, Ont.|Johnson Brothers | July 29, 1942 59,2387 50 Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- Co., Ltd., Brant- Schedule. 
ment, S.F.T.S. ford, Ont. 

Main. bK = 

Transport...... Additional airport|St. Hubert ,P.Q.}Raymond McDonell] July 29, 1942 169,950 00 |‘‘Al”—Wage 
development, & Co., Ltd., Mont- Schedule. 
S.F.T.S. Main. real, P.Q. bo ee 

Transport......|Additional aero- |North Battle- |W. C. Wells, Wilkie,| July 29, 1942 84,565 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- | ford, Sask. Sask. Schedule. 
ment, 8.F.T.S. 

Main. Ray? 

Transport......|Additional airport |Calgary, Alta...|Dutton Bros. & Co.,| July 30, 1942 278,986 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
development. Calgary, Alta. : ¥ Schedule. 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Shepard, Alta...|Doncaster Construc-| Aug. 4, 1942 55,990 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- tion, Go... te. Schedule. 
ment. Edmonton, Alta. Ro th 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Macleod, Alta..|General Construc- | Aug. 5, 1942 63,540 00 A1’’—Wage 
drome develop- tion! Cow bade Schedule. 
ei 8.F.T.S. Vancouver, B.C. 

ain. a3 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Claresholm, General Construc- | Aug. 6, 1942 g1,820 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 

drome develop- | Alta. tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 


ment, S.F.T.S. 
Main. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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Department Description of Location Name of Date of Amount of Labour 
Contract Contractor Contract Contract Conditions 

Transport......|Development of En-|Rockcliffe, Ont.|O’Leary’s Limited,| Aug. 10, 1942 34,971 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
trance Road to Ottawa. Schedule. 
Rockcliffe Air 
Station 

Transport......|Additional aero- Mossbank, Sask.|Hett & Sibbald Ltd.} Aug. 12, 1942 19,956 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- Prince Albert, Schedule. 
ment, B. & G.S Sask 

Transport Additional airport |Armstrong,Ont. |Long Lac Construc-] Aug. 13, 1942 33,664 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
development. tion Co., Lt Schedule. 

Port Arthur, Ont. . 

Transport Additional airport |Windsor, Ont...|Sterling Construc- Aug. 18, 1942 9,735 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 

development, tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 
E.F.T.S. Windsor, Ont. 

Transport..,.../Construction of Vanscoy, Sask. .| Nelson River Con- Aug. 10, 1942 8,201 84 |*‘Al’’—Wage 

water supply main struction Ltd., Schedule. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Transport......|Additional airport |North Bay,Ont.|Angus & Taylor Lim-} Aug. 14, 1942 278,750 25 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 

development. ae North Bay, Schedule. 
t 

Transport Additional airport |Wancouver, B.C.|Columbia Bitulithic] Aug. 15, 1942 | 1,033,250 25 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
development. eee Vancou- Schedule. 

ver 

Transport......}Aerodrome develop-|Goderich South, Sandy Contracting | Aug. 19, 1942 37,275 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
ment, Relief to Ont. & Machine Works, Schedule. 
Goderich. Goderich, Ont. 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Macdonald, Long Lac Construc-| Aug. 20, 1942 110,228 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- Man. tion Co., Ltd. Schedule. 
ment. Port Arthur, Ont. 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Dafoe, Sask....|W. B. Ramsay, Rel- Aug. 20, 1942 184,070 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- gina, Sask. Schedule. 
ment. 

Transport......|Additional airport |Edmonton, Crown Paving and| Aug. 20, 1942 | 1,026,431 40 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
development. Alta. Construction Co., Schedule. 

Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. 8 

Transport......|Additional airport |Boundary Bay, |Dawson Wade & Co.| Aug. 20, 1942 | 1,083,898 00 |‘‘A1’’—Wage 
development. B.C. Lane Vancouver, Schedule. 

Transport......|Additional aero- |Carberry, Man..|Long Lac Construc-| Aug. 20, 1942 98,682 50 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- tion Co., Ltd., Schedule. 
Sly SREP. Port Arthur, Ont. 

ain. 

Transport...... Additional aero- |Ensign, Alta....|Doncaster Construc-| Aug. 27, 1942 278,420 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
drome develop- tion “Col, tae, Schedule 
ment, R.1 to Vul- Edmonton, Alta. 
can. 

Transport......|Aerodrome devel- |Champion, Alta.|W. H. Reed, Ed- | Aug. 19, 1942 31,840 00 |‘‘Al’’—Wage 
opment, R.1 to monton, Alta. Schedule. 
Kirkealdy. 

Transport...... Airport develop- |Woodcock, B.C.|Dutton Bros. & Co.,| Aug. 27, 1942 357,453 50 |‘‘Al’’—Schedule 
ment. Calgary, Alta. i. 

Transport...... Construction of Holsom, Alta...}Western Drainage | Aug. 19, 1942 11,128 50 |‘‘A1’’—Schedule 


Co. , Ltd., Medi- 
cine Hat, Alta. 
Widening the easter-|Esquimalt, B.C. Victoria Pile Driv- 
ly portion of south ing Co., Ltd., Vic- 
landing wharf. toria, B ; 
Reconstruction of |Hamilton, Ont..|Russell Construction|. 
whari extention. aay , Ltd.,Toronto 


water supply main 


Unit prices, |‘‘A1l’’—Schedule 
Approx. expend. 
$ 

Unit prices, 
Approx. expend. 


Public Works. . July 22, 1942 


Public Works. . July 24, 1942 ‘*A1’’—Schedule 


$ 10,874 00 

Public Works. .|Installation of me-|Daly Building, |The Dragon Heating} Aug. 10, 1942 5,400 00 |**Al’’—Schedule 
chanical underfeed| Ottawa, Ont. Co., Limited, 
stokers. Montreal, Que. 

Public Works. .|Installation of me-|Hunter_ Build- |The Dragon Heating] Aug. 10, 1942 5,950 00 |‘‘Al’’—Schedule 
chanical underfeed| ing, Ottawa, Co., Limited, 
stokers. Ont. Montreal, Que. 

Public Works. .|Construction of new|Lancaster Hos-|Maritime Construc- Aug. 14, 1942 8,499 32 |‘‘Al’’—Schedule 
pavilion, detention} pital, West tion Co., Limited, 
unit. Saint John, Fairville, N.B. 

Public Works. ./Addition to north-|Temporary G. A. Crain & Sons,} Aug. 17, 1942 34,708 00 |‘‘Al’’—Schedule ° 
east wing. Office No. 1,} Ottawa, Ont. and unit prices 

. Ottawa, Ont. 

Public Works. .|Installation of me-|New Shaughnes-|Canadian Sumner Aug. 19, 1942 6,505 00 |‘‘Al’’—Schedule 
chanical underfeed| sy Hospital, Tron Works, Ltd., 
stokers. ee Vancouver, B.C. 

Public Works. .|Surfacing and exten-|Quarantine Sta-|Maritime Construc-| Aug. 25, 1942 7,821 45 |‘‘Al’’—Schedule 


tion Co., Limited, 
Fairville, N.B. 
.|Richardson Con- 
struction Co. 
Limited, Toronto 
nt. 
Russell Construction 
td., Toronto 


sion of roads and| tion, Saint 
parking space. John, N.B. 

Construction of a Oshawa, Ont.. 
temporary wall. 


Unit prices, |‘‘Al’’—Schedule 
Approx. expend. 


$ ©5759 


Public Works. . Aug. 29, 1942 


**A2’’—General 


Approx. expend. 
_ Clause. 


Dredgin adiasent Oshawa, Ont.... 
$ 8,188 00 


to the West Har- 
bour Wall. 


Public Works. . 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Nore.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to 
this article. 


Royau CANADIAN Mountep Potice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


. .- -- Woods Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario 
.. -- Bates & Innes Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ontario 
Jucthe: GC... hurnbull’ Co. sLitd.; 
Galt, Ontario. 


Service trousers... ... 
Dull eleace Yo hose uke’ 


Undershirts and drawers. 


Post OrFricE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Making metal dating stamps 
and type cancellers, etc... Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Making and repairing rubber 
stamps, daters, etc.. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ottawa, Limited, Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Making and supplying letter 
carriers’ uniforms .. .. .. Uniform Company Reg’d., 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Horn Bros. Woollens, 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Paris Wincey Mills Co., 
Ltd., Paris, Ont. 
Barringham Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 
Wm. Scully, Ltd., Montreal, 
iPa@): 
Mail bag fittings .....0..... Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Kingsley Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
Monarch Belting Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. ¥ 
Stamping machine parts ... Machine Works, Ltd., 
Wall gbar cing cass ccs ae. os Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Galt Art Metal Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 


etter’ boxes; rete.seensinns « ve 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerte from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA~—WESTERN PACKING Co. 
Ltp, AND WESTERN PACKING EMPLOYEES 
FEDREAL UNION. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, as 
noted on page 1006 of this issue. Agreement to 
be in effect from August 15, 1942, to August 
15, 1943. 

The Company recognizes the union as the sole 
bargaining agent for its members, and will not 
discriminate against them. 

Hours: 54 per week. Overtime and all work 
on statutory holidays, time and one half. 

Wages and cost-of-living bonus are stated to 
be part of this agreement, but these provisions 
were not shown in the agreement. One week’s 
vacation with pay for permanent employees 
with two years’ continuous employment. Pro- 
vision is made for improvement of certain work- 
ing conditions and for the arbitration of dis- 
putes. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Producis 


St. JEROME, QUEBEC.—ROLLAND PAPER Co. LTD. 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers (Locau 455) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WorRKERS (LOCAL 106). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the LasourR GAZETTE, June, page 673, and 
application for a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, conciliation by an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner and 
subsequent withdrawal of the application, as 
noted on page 1006 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in effect from July 31, 1942, for the duration of 
the war. The wage scale to remain in effect 
from June 1, 1942, for 18 months. 


The company recognizes the unions as repre- 
senting their members. All permanent em- 
ployees who have been, are, or later become 
union members will maintain such union mem- 
bership during the life of this agreement. 
New employees exept those temporarily em- 
ployed are to join the union, 


Hours of employment for all workers not 
normally to exceed 50 per week. For day 
workers, hours of regular employment to be as 
scheduled in each department; overtime to be 
paid for any time before 7.30 a.m. and after 
5.30 p.m., after 3 pm. on Saturdays and for all 
work on Sundays and holidays. For tour work- 
ers, shifts are 8 per day, shifts to rotate weekly 
unless changed by agreement. One week’s vaca- 
tion with pay for employees who have been 
steadily employed by the company for a year 
prior to June 1, 1942. In making promotions, 
the management will consider—first: merit, 
character and ability; second: extent and quality 
of education; third: physical fitness; fourth: 
length of service. Provision is made for adjust- 
ment of grievances. The wage scale attached 
to this agreement, dated June 1, 1942, is to 
remain in effect for 18 months. 
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Mont-ROLLAND, QUEBEC.—ROLLAND Paper Co, 
LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERILOOD 
oF Paper Maxers (LOCAL 454). 


Agreement reached in the same circumstances 
and with the same conciliation as in the case 
of the mill of this company at St. Jerome, as 
noted above. The terms of the agreement are 
the same as that at St. Jerome, with the 
exception of the wage scale. This wage scale 
also is dated June 1, 1942, and is to remain in 
effect for 18 months. : 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Port DALHOUSIE, ONTARIO—MuvuiIrR Dry Dock 
Co. Lrp. AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following application for 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, conciliation by an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, and subsequent 
withdrawal of the application, as noted on 
page 1006 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
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effect from May 28, 1942, until ten days after 
the cessation of present hostilities. 


No discrimination to be shown against any 
employee on account of his belonging to a 
union. Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 
50-hour week; overtime at time and one half; 
work on Sundays and four holidays, time and 
one half; work on three holidays, double time. 
Time and one quarter to be paid for all dirty 
work and working in excessive heat from 
boilers. Basic hourly wage scale: helpers 45 
cents during first three months, 50 cents during 
second three months and 55 cents thereafter. 
Apprentices to serve four years and to start at 
25 cents per hour, with regular increases there- 
after. cost-of-living bonus to be paid in 
accordance with Order in Council P.C. 5963 of 
July 10, 1942, and amendments, with October, 1, 
1941 as the base upon which the cost-of-living 
shall be computed. Seniority to be considered 
in laying off men. Provision is made for 
arbitration of disputes. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


8 HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 


Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 


‘may add to such committee representatives 


nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the correction of two Orders in Council and 
the amendment of thirteen agreements in 
addition to the same amendment which was 
made to all twelve of the building trades 
agreements; these are all noted below. A 
request for the extension of a new agreement 
covering checkers and coopers engaged in 
connection with ocean navigation ships in the 
harbour of Montreal was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 29. 
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In addition Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, during 
August, approving or amending the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of certain parity committees, 
and others approving the levy of assessments 
or amending previous Orders in Council in 
this connection, by certain other parity com- 
mittees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


fur MANnvurFracturine INDUSTRY (WHOLESALE), 
MOoNnTREAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, amd 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
1, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZEITE, September, 1940, page 970, May, 
1942, page 630, and August, page 978) to 
October 31, 1942. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WomEN’s CLOAK AND Suit InNpustrRy, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC.— 


A correction in the Order in Council making 
this agreement obligatory (LABoUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1157; May, 1940, page 
496, August, page 866, November, page 1202; 
October, 1941, page 1314; August, 1942, page 
978) sets the date from which this agreement 
became obligatory as at July 1, 1937. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (Corrucatep Paper) MANUFACTUR- 
Inq INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, dated August 12, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
12, and corrected in the August 22 issue, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GazertTr, April, 1942, page 
483). A number of additional classes are added 
to the wage scale including the following mini- 
mum hourly rates after 6 months’ experience: 
operator of stitching machine 35 cents, operator 
—die pressing 35 cents, stationary enginemen, 
45 to 60 cents, firemen 35 cents. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products, Chemicals, etc. 
Buitpinc Mareriats, INpustry, PRovINcE oF 
QUEBEC.— 


An order in Council, dated July 24, 1942, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 


August 1, amends the Orders in Council for 
“this industry (LABouR GAZETTE, July, 1940, 
page 731: June, 1939, page 628, September, 


page 951; February, 1940, page 172; September, 
1941, page 1159) by repealing that part of the 
agreement covering the ornamental iron and 
bronze section of the industry since ths section 
is now covered by a_ separate ‘ agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE November, 1941, page 1424.) 


Paint MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, dated August 21, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
29, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry . (LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1942, 
page 856) by changing the weekly wage rate 
for stationary enginemen to $32.40 for second 
class, $27 for third class and $24.30 for fourth 
class enginemen. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 26, pub- 
lished in the Quebee Official Gazette, August 29, 
extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1159, December, 
page 1573, June, 1942, page 738 and August, 
page 978) to September 30, 1942. 


Buitpinc Trapes, Cuicoutrm1 AND Lake St. 
JoHN District, QuEBEC AND DISTRICT, 
SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN ‘TOWNSHIPS, 
THREE Rivers AND District, St. HYACINTHE 
AND District, SOREL, JOLIETTE AND DISTRICT, 
MontreaAL AND District, St. JoHNS AND 
IpERvVILLE, St. JEROME AND District, Hutu 
AND District AND VAL D’or anp AmMos.— 


Twelve Orders in Council, all dated July 30, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 8, amend all twelve of the existing 
building trades agreements by inserting in 
each the following paragraph: “Steam railroad 
companies are not governed by the present 
decree in the case of works ordinarily per- 
formed by maintenance men of the system who 
are already covered by a collective agreement 
with the said railroad companies.” 


BuriwpDinc Trapes, MontreaLt.— 


An Order in Council, dated August 26, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, August 
29, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1160, December, 
page 1573, and August, 1942, page 978) to 
September 30, 1942. 


Buitpinec Trapes, Hutt.— 


A correction to the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil (LaBourR GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 798, 
November, page 1300; March, 1939, page 335, 
October, page 1066, December, page 1280; Feb- 
ruary 1940, page 172; March, 1941, page 334, 
August, page 1012, and December, page 1573) 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 15, substituting the words “concrete 
reinforcing steel or rod-man” for “concrete 
metal bracing worker.” 

An Order in Council, dated August 21, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
29, amends the previous Orders in Council by 
changes which do not affect the summary as 
already given. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastTaL NAVIGA- 
TION), MONTREAL.— 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
1, extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1942, page 978, and July, 
page 856 and previous issues as noted therein) 
to October, 31, 1942. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES, QUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, and 
~ublished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
1, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these stores (LABouR GAZETTE, April, 1940, 
page 391, December, page 1312; January, 1941, 
page 70, June, page 705; June, 1942, page 739) 
by providing that the one week’s vacation with 
pay is granted after one year’s service (and 
after three years’ experience in the trades.) 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RiIverRS.— 


Three amendments to this agreement (LABOUR 
GAZETTE March, 1942, page 353) were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
29. One amendment adds to the parties to 
the agreement: “Le Syndicat national catho- 
lique des maitresses-coiffeuses des  ‘Trois- 
Riviéres et district” (The National Catholic 
Union of Master Hairdressers of Three Rivers 
and District). Another amendment prohibits 
the renting or sub-letting of one or more chairs 
or space in a barber.or beauty shop for the 
carrying on of the trade. The third amendment 
makes certain changes in hours. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE.— 


An Order in Council, dated August 12, pub- 
lished in the Quebee Official Gazette, August 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
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15, amends this agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1941, page 1426) by making a change 
in the charge for one service. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. HYACINTHE.— 


An Order in Council, dated July 30, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Aug- 
ust 8, makes a slight change which does not 
affect the summary as previously given (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1941, page 1426). 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL.— 


An Order in Council, dated July 24, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 1, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (LaBpourR GAZETTE, October, 1941, 
page 1316, and December, page 1573) by add- 
ing “L’Association des coiffeuses de la Cité de 
Hull” (The Association of Hairdressers of the 
City of Hull) to the parties to the agreement, 


MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Reports of Provincial Boards 


alee annual reports for the year 1941 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan have recently been 
issued. A brief summary of each appears 
below. 

Manitoba 


There were 15,812 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba 
during the year 1941. This compares with a 
total of 18,168 accidents during 1940. Fatal 
accidents numbered 42, two more than 
occurred during the preceding year. 

The report issued by the Board shows that 
on December 31, 1941, the Board had on its 
books as in receipt of pension, 552 dependents 
of workmen killed in industry during the 
period March 1, 1917, to December 31, 1941. 

The amount paid out during the year for 
compensation, including orders respecting 
Dominion Government employees and amounts 
transferred to General Unclassified Reserve to 
provide for the future payments in fatal and 
permanent disability cases was $1,053,023.59, as 
compared with $979,889.10 for the year 1940. 
The actual cash disbursed by the Board (less 
investments) amounted during 1941 to $1,163,- 
876.04, as compared with $1,037,551.12 disbursed 
during the previous year. 

The ascertained payroll for all classes dealt 
with by the Board for 1940 was $79,001,749.67, 
as compared with the 1939 figure of 
$70,463 ,079.08. 

Accident claims were classified by causes 
as follows: prime movers, 114; working 
machines, 361; hoisting apparatus, 51; danger- 
ous substances, 217; stepping on or striking 
against objects, 474; falling objects, 811; 
handling objects, 1,414; tools, 296; runaways 
and. animals, 42; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 
244; falls of persons, 1,008; all other causes, 
270. 


Saskatchewan 


The twelfth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
states that the up-trend in the volume of 
industrial activity in the Province has been 
reflected in the increased number of accidents 
reported and in a growth of approximately 
10 per cent in the amount of benefits paid. 


During 1941 a total of 7,700 claims were 
reported to the Board, compared with 7,040 in 
1940. On account of the 1940 claims a total 
of $595,457.80 was paid out by the Board, 
made up of $254,353.16 in compensation, $201,- 
603.43 in pension awards, and $139,501.21 in 
hospital and medical aid. Not including 
deposit accounts, the total receipts of the 
Board during 1941 amounted to $491,960.43, 
while total expenditure, including estimate for 
outstanding claims, was $530,435.41, leaving an 
estimated deficit of $38,474.98. 


The average assessment rate of the Board in 
1941 was $1.25 per $100 of payroll, a decrease 
when compared with the rate of $1.36 in 1940. 

The number of employers who reported to 
the Board in 1941 was 5,238 as compared with 
4,722 in 1940, this being an increase of 516. The 
amount of payroll reported during 1941, 
exclusive of Dominion and Saskatchewan 
Governments (which are not asked to estimate 
their payrolls) totalled $40.204,157, an increase . 
of $2,872,483 over 1940. 


Accidents were classified by causes as fol- 
lows: prime movers, 148; working machines, 
198; hoisting apparatus, 15; dangerous sub- 
stances, 385; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 872; falling objects, 914; handling 
objects, 771; tools, 376; runaways and animals, 
45; moving trains and vehicles, etc., 187; falls 
of. persons, 906; all other causes, 1,482. Of 
these accidents 23 were fatal. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1942. 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers. 


A SLIGHT decrease in the cost of living 
from 117-9 to 117-7 was recorded for 
the beginning of August, by the official index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics on the base period 1935 to 1939 as 
100. The decline was due mainly to lower 
prices for beef and potatoes which more than 
offset advances in the prices of eggs, lemons 
and oranges. Besides foods the only other 
group to record a decrease was the home fur- 
nishings and services group. Clothing ad- 
vanced fractionally while the other group 
indexes were unchanded. Comparative figures 
for the index at certain dates are 117-7 for 
August; 117-9 for July; 113-7 for August, 
1941; 105:9 for August, 1940; and 100-8 for 
August, 1939. The increase between August, 
1939, and August, 1941, was 16°8 per cent 
as compared with an advance of 34-3 per 
cent between July, 1914, and July, 1917, the 
comparable period during the last war. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council, 
P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, replacing P.C. 8253 
of October, 1941, the index was 116-8 at 


COST OF LIVING 


AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


August 1, as compared with 117-0 for July 
and 114-6 for October, 1941. Since the estab- 
lishment of price control last autumn the ad- 
vance in the cost of living index was only 
about one eighth as much as was recorded be- 
tween October, 1916, and August, 1917, the 
comparable period during the last war. 

Foods advanced 30:5 per cent between 
August, 1939, and August, 1942; clothing 20 
per cent; home furnishings and services, 16-7 
per cent; fuel and light 13-6 per cent; rent 
7:2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group 5:7 
per cent. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to Decem- 
ber 1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Labour Gazette, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
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each issue of the Labour Gazette the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of certain 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
sumers. 

The index number of the cost-of-living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 19388. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing, (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104:3; Decem- 
ber, 104:3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 
104-3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105°3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; Sep- 
tember, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110:1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120°6; January, 
1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; March, 120-6; 
April, 120-6; May, 120-9; June, 121-8; July, 
123-9; August 123-5. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost-of-living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
‘number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 100 declined from 96-1 for July to 95-6 for 
August. The decline occurred mainly in the 
vegetable products group and in the animal 
products group, the other groups in the chief 
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component material classification being un- 
changed except for the chemicals and allied 
products group which recorded a minor ad- 
vance. In the vegetable products group, oats, 
onions and potatoes were lower but a sharp 
increase in the price of wheat followed the 
setting of a price of 90 cents per bushel on 
August 11. Animal products declined due to 
lower prices for livestock which more than 
offset advances in the prices of eggs and milk. 
Comparative figures for the general index at 
certain dates are 95-6 for August; 96-1 for 
July; 91-8 for August, 1941; 82-6 for August, 
1940; and 72:3 for August, 1939. The increase 
in the general index between August, 1939, and 
August, 1942, was 32-2 per cent. Canadian 
farm products advanced 39 per cent during 
the same period, consumers’ goods 31 per cent 
and producers’ goods about 33 per cent in the 
same period. The increase in the general 
index between July, 1914, and July, 1917, 
the comparable period during the last war 
was 84:2 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 


every effort has been made to ensure that the 


quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of © 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LasourR GAZETTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MoNTH 








On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 








Adjusted to ee 
a base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
LOTR SP ss trate Aa ee sl ks Ome Re 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
gS 2 Res Oe eine eae eet eT en ee ee en 80-6 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
UR Dane 8 EL ORO FOS oN A ees eo 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
LOUGH rca ee eee oe nee el 88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
LOI a Geen ie encegricr, |e Mee tre ts 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
LON Seer nai nee carats, As | ceatteyt pense cere: 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
NLL erm, tate ren crm fps cabo ral Wee ae en raat eee 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
TOD Oey ears dock oF ltoeasasea once 150°5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
1ODLMEO reer ree eucee lent syn cts 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
Me paces Aaa, COPIES. accel Rent eens aa 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
WO Sire teas oe sia. ee ahs OA dt 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
phe Os ee eee SS ees ees 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
G2 Darr arc ote ae oe Iai e ee Cele 120-6 126°3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
O26 tte atherse ca cuainedt darlin lenin estencplbana vere 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
OOF ee ree Ria tile Ee ye, aN 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
Ue Re a ee Wa ee ee ee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
TE2GL ee 2 PRE Oe. I oe. 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
DOS Osi tapers Aa wenn ae bes SP ape ps eeeeecat 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
UY RY kal oP cae ee Seed ee Se Lan Ae CARA 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
UDEV ee eae Tee eiee see en ee ee 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
IGE eae eae te le ntheh ech aN P| MES MON BS 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
RIS ae Wak 28 a Aa Cl 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
TSG GR sete tN ee. SI Oh ee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
TOSGR: Aries cehe hes: a Ee wl 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
1S ee Nn 83 FN ah OOP 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
LOSS ea kaee A hades ioctl eee ada t. 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
Alagus tele e cilesi. ¢ 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
Septembert.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Oto en2 2. nes be 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
CALE Aon Ge. Mime archaea: 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
January, 2 tae 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Bebnuary: fee 2b. 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Micech sas aa Peg pe ah! 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
April 1 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
Mia el SRP ee bee 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
J NS MS eee a 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
Suva BBS os SOP ve 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
AMUGTISG. Pee A cas aie Ie 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September? .. nek o... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octobertize a Fhe ed § 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
Decenthber 2.3... ee. 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Meare abe 2 ei) 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
Janmaryi2re neh eek 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
eprint dante ae id 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Miarchtltk..css seeker nie 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
April 1 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
Mayol ease. stcateaok 2 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
JUNO ee ee ces 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
JU RE OPE 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
AMBUSH Mente hides te ohd 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September’ 2.5 ahd: | 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October sleet 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
INowember ieee ee. 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
Degemberth S88... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
GATS eed. Blraeecpath dees a 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
Januaryi22s. Rei 4. J 114-5 115-4 122-3 112 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Bebruary 2) 28. 2: 114-8 115-7 123-1 Wt? 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marches ve. tones tee 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
April 1 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
ANTE ee Lee ke 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
Lure te eee ae 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
ONS AOR! Pee See ee Se 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
IAI GUSCUI Re hE tee ee 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(4) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1942 
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Furnishings 

— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and Miscel- 

Services laneous 

0 I eke bee A ah ae See oo 115-8 135-1 104-2 105-9 116-3 114-7 105-7 
SS ab A) Ola nex Widunerciees © ern cethczare sheusone edie 130-1 107-3 109-5 120-9 116-0 107-7 
MEOH UO | eee carom uae Wine ais Sines bia 118-7 132-3 108:3 114-8 123-2 117-6 105-1 
FPOPONtOM ae, ea aikieiae erie here Beene 116-2 129-0 108-5 117-7 117-5 114-1 107-3 
Nsbobsth over atic lab ye te Steinem reali nia Arte Cid 115-0 129-9 104-4 107-1 116-8 115-7 105-6 
SASK ALOU Oreck clas syetnuienale orem cotebaral 117-5 130:7 113-1 107-0 119-3 119-7 105-1 
EA AMVOMGOM ah lige Nels See ukeacneleins romney 114-1 130-2 100-0 99-4 123-2 » 117-1 104-9 
VANCOUVER hint ob cay chatted onthe 115-0 131-9 99-4 111-5 119-8 113-0 105-3 


PRO rT LG AL nnn nn nce ne INEAEE AE REIRMEE NCEE ADEAENA SESE La 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 


ee etl ye we Den a SSS ee 


Commodities Unit | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 1941 | 1942 | 1942 





Cc Cc Cc c c c c. Cc Cc Cc c c e ec 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-9 | 24-4 | 26-3 | 31-8 | 39-3 | 41-5 | 31-7 | 38-4 | 22-4 | 29-2 28-0 | 34-5 | 39-6 | 38-8 
Beef, round steak....... Je 8 jes Was RE A 92-9 | 28-3 | 36-1 | 36-9 | 26-6 | 33-1 | 18-0 | 24-1 | 23-7 | 80-0 | 35:8. 34-9 
Beekurib ROssb Menor] end steal eee teased cece 91-1 | 25-6 | 32-7 | 32-6 | 23-9 | 30-7 | 16-8 } 21-2 | 20-8 | 29-1a| 34-3a) 33-2 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 17-2 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 21-7 | 28-6 | 26-6 | 17-3 | 24-0 | 11-8 | 15-2 15-7 | 20-9b| 26-0b} 25-4 
Beef, stewing. .:........ Te uit oes boat BMG etc bE kets IA AO cu SR 9 FOU 49 Dl 1988] Oe Su aes 2 Sele dal eae eo ed 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 17-6 | 17-6 | 19-1 | 22°8,| 28-3 | 28-2 | 18-7 | 24-6 | 11-8 | 14:3 15-4 | 19-3 | 23-1 | 23-6 
Mutton, hindquarter...| Ib. | 21-3 | 21-2 | 23-6 93-9 | 37-4 | 36-9 | 28-1 | 32-1 | 20-4 | 23-3 | 24-6 | 35-1c} 39-3c} 38-4 
Pork fresh from ham..| lb. | 20-9 | 19-4 | 22-7 | 30-0 | 37-9 41-6 |-32-0.| 32°6 | 17-1 | 2327 | 23-8 |. 286.| 30-1 130-5 
Pork, salt m2ss........ Ib. | 18-6 | 17-8 | 19-4 | 27-1 | 85-1 | 37-1 | 27-2 | 28-2 | 15-5 | 20-6 20-9 | 23-1 | 24-4 | 24-4 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-7 | 25-6 | 29-2 | 39:8 | 51-2 | 57-9 | 42-7 | 41-0 | 21-2 | 30-7 29-9 | 37-6 | 38-8 | 39-8 
Bacon sliced) yeaa: Pha Hes i) DEC SUR RTRA mage CCRS aeet ate 62-2 | 46-7 | 45-3 | 24-0 | 33-8 | 33-4 | 42-5 | 43-7 | 43-8 
ish SsaluiCOde ee ee 1S PRTG WepPauAey ly Wt ee | al) "i 0 sR Bee 94-4 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 17-4 | 18-2 | 18-7 | 20-7 | 25-9 | 26-1 
Fish, finnan haddie.;...| Ib. |......]-..00-Jes-ee-[ecse se fezee es 21-5 | 20-3 | 20-1 | 16-5 | 17-2 | 17-3 | 20-0 | 24-8 | 24-5 
UGA Pen tice sete ete lb. | 18-8 | 18-0 | 20-2 | 31-1 | 36-8 | 88-0 | 22-2 | 22-0 | 12-8 | 16-9 11-3 | 14-0 | 16-1 | 16-0 
Hersriresh yy ten: gece doz. | 29:5 | 26:5 | 33-3 | 38-8 | 53-6 | 61-1 | 35-0 | 39-4 | 23-5 | 32-2 30-3d} 38-4d| 37-4d| 39-8d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 24-3 | 25-7 | 29-7 | 35-9 | 51-0 | 57-3 | 32-8 | 34-8 | 19-5 | 26-8 24-5 | 33-2f| 32-4f| 34-1f 
Fl dane)! Maya cps Aten qt. 8-71 8-4] 8-5 | 9-9 | 12-0 | 14-7 | 11-5 | 12-0] 9-1] 10-7 | 10-7 11-5 | 11-8 | 11-8 
Butterdairy. wa) nese Ib. | 26-5 | 29-0 | 31-3 | 37-7 | 46-7 | 60-9 | 36-2 | 40-2 | 21-5 | 26-7 22-5 | 35-4 | 35-8 | 35-9 
Butter, creamery.. Ib. | 31-9 | 32-2 | 35-6 | 42:5 | 52-3 | 66-8 | 43-3 | 44-9 | 25-1 | 30-8 | 26-1 40-0 | 39-0 | 38-9 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| lb. | 19-7 | 21-6 | 23-5 | 380-3 | 30-8 | 38-9 | 26-7 33-1h| 19-8h| 23-0h| 21-5h] 26-7 | 84-8 | 34-6 
Bresdirwhite; kee lb. 4:31 Faso 4 OH. 74 TS MOBO TO CSM Ee S i meek | Orbe Ges 6-8 | 6-8 
GER EONDG ee) A) ALM ON Eee ah nce aire lb. 3.7| 4-0] 4-0| 7-0| 6-7] 84] 4:9] 5:3] 3-4] 4-7) 2-9 3-8 | 3:6] 3:6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb. 4-8 | (Sea 468") 6°31) 8-01 SO. b-61F Gaal 5-0 PP E20). 5-0 ABM ae ofa | Dor | 
Tes i UIA at ied coy a lb. 6-0} 6-0] 6-7 | 8-4] 11-9 | 17-0] 9-4] 10-3] 8-0) 8-2] 8-2 10-0 | 11-0 | 11-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.] tin |......{....--]-seeee[eseee feces: 21-4 | 19-2 | 15-6 | 11-7 | 13-4 | 10-5 | 14-0 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... Si oe hal era 10-8 | 15-3 | 20-2 | 21-3 | 19-0 | 15-9 | 11-8 | 12-3 | 10-4 | 12-4 | 12-7) 257 
Conn. canned, 27S 4.44.) L blIay. |/esiahspse li steloeers 10-7 | 17-5 | 24-5 | 21-3 | 16-9 | 15-8 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 10-3 | 18-9 13-5 | 13-6 
Beans Ory. sas. oe 6-1 7.3 | 9-7] 15-8 | 16-8 | 12-2] 8-9] 11-9] 4:4] 7-6] 5-1 6-4] 6-6 | 6:6 
CT TORS os ae Me eo GAN 2B LTO MBG, ee at em ea etca| (ass cegsee lf otetta oe 10°O0k 9-3 1) PTF Nob-O' USB, “4-00))) 68h F- Sewers 
Potatoes tba. teers 6 Pb. 125-8 | 88-3 |144-3 |2-433 224-2 |317-3 |145-7 [236-1 |163-4 |128-3 156-2 11420055 seen 
Potatoes ey: elas TB LS anne cen os. Gk Re ne 69-5 | 36-2 | 55-1 | 37-5 | 30-9 | 32-6 | 33-2 | 60-5 | 57-0 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-5 | 12-0 | 13-1 | 15-8 | 23-3 | 29-5 | 24-6 | 21-4 | 15-3 | 15-9 14-6 | 15-0 | 15-5 | 15-5 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-9 | 13-1 | 13-1 | 15-5. | 18-1 | 27-9 | 19-9 | 13-9 | 11-7 | 11-8 | 10-9 12-0 | 12-6 | 12-9 
Raisins, SeodlesatLG1O74 | DE) emia a ected laraatere| (sto eitiece Timea le te 28-0 | 26-8 | 15-6 | 17-0 | 17-0 | 16-8 | 17-0 | 17-2 | 17-1 
Currants, | OyOR US es kite oot AR be ae) Leto ned MB ke ba Asia Al RRP sp ark 31-0 | 23-1 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 15-4 | 15-0 | 15-1 | 15-1 | 15-2 
Peaches, canned) 23s.) | Gin Oekaki eieane lpiete eeusiat| > <:n%ove) spit + evens» 42-0 | 33-8 | 26-4 | 19-9 | 18-9 | 16-2 | 15-7 | 16-1 | 16-1 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ BUT eet] ee RE AL! wee ices, Ms 75-3 | 51-4 | 42-3 | 41-1 | 44-1 | 42-9 | 54-8 | 59-9 | 59-8 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 6-1 7-9 9-5 | 9-9 | 11-2 | 25-0] 8-9 7-1 8-0 | 6:6 6-6 | 8-6] 8-6] 8:6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. BS geod Beg | 9-2 | 10-3 pee8e 4s St Sah Cha eres 0 -e ie be 8-4] 8-4] 8-4 
GS ALAC wanaaguc eee lb. | 37-2 | 38-5 | 39-3 | 46-6 | 60-8 | 66-8 | 58-0 | 70-4 | 42-1 | 54-3 | 58-3 75-5 | 84-8 | 84-9 
Coen at ep hodine eet. lb 37-9 | 39-7 | 39-7 | 40-3 | 45-1 | 62-3 | 53-5 | 60-2 | 39-7 | 35-5 | 33-9 47-5 | 48-0 | 47-9 
Cocos ID sav eae tin’, “fee eRe Lebel csr hil aoceine 31-6 | 28-5 | 27-5 | 25-4 | 20-0 | 19-3 | 19-4 | 18-9 | 19-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...} ton 8-54, 8-37| 8-80] 10-11] 11-99] 17-60] 17-26] 16-03] 14-58] 14-07 14-10) 16-08] 16-57] 16-57 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-02| 5-86] 6-17) 8-60) 9-53] 13-01] 11-10] 10-02} 9-18) 9-31) 9-35 10-32} 10-61] 10-61 
Coke Oeaaee ss TOO Gam ME Pes eae hich creel eine ler cee tl Me onset zeae ¢ 12-75] 11:44] 12-14] 11-80] 13-28) 18-46] 13-38 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-80} 6:66] 6-81} 8-32] 11-31] 13-15] 12-37] 12-25] 9-73) 9-53) 9-50 10-71] 11-20) 11-25 
Wood, hard, stove...... GONG Wet ace | aie | ees os etre settee 14-94] 14-11] 14-62] 11-66] 11-49] 11-53] 12-75] 13-52) 18-55 
Wood, soft, jong meee cord | 5-00] 4-91| 4-88] 6-35] 8-30] 10-26] 9-47] 8-79} 7-36} 7-15 7-08) 7-85} 8-21) 8-25 
Wood, soft, stove....... COLA ek, eR ee eet an ena [ie tareels 11-89] 10-98! 11-02} 9-00} 8-53] 8-55} 9-22) 9-61) 9-65 


a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. f. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


AveragejPrices‘in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug. |Aug. | Aug.| Aug.|. July} Aug. 
modities 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937] 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
FAAUCOMIMN OCICS, Gin, ae -)ale nba s > olen 567 | 64-0]127-4/155-9} 97-3} 99-1] 98-4) 83-7) 69-5) 85-6) 72-3) 91-8] 96-1) 95-6 
Classified according to chief component 
material— , 

I. Vegetable Products.............. 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0] 86-2] 98-6|100-1] 75-1] 65-9] 87-7) 58-7| 77-7) 86-0) 85-1 
II. Animals and Their Products..... 76 | 70-9|127-1|145-1] 96-0} 97-8|109-9]} 92-1] 59-7) 81-0) 69-7) 96-9)101-1] 99-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products es.) Meee. Sidee Boek 85 | 58-2)157-11176-5|101-7| 99-7] 91-1] 79-9} 71-2) 73-7) 66-5) 94-0) 91-9} 91-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 49 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4]106-3]/100-1] 94-0] 86-6] 63-2] 77-9] 78-4] 97-7|101-5}101-5 
V. Iron and Its Products............ 44 | 68-9]156-9}168-4|104-6] 99-3) 93-8] 90-7) 85-4/104-5) 97-1/111-6)115-3}115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
IPROCUCtS a date de ace ne 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5| 97-3]100-7| 98-5] 74-4] 68-0) 86-3] 69-9} 78-2) 78-4] 78-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Producten: Asem tveedbismertne es 83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-21107-0} 99-2] 93-6] 90-5} 83-3} 87-2] 84-1] 97-5)100-0)100-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products.. 77 «| 63-4/118-7|141-5}105-4] 99-7] 95-3) 92-2) 81-6} 81-8} 77-6}100-5)102-2)102-3 
Classified according to purpose— 

iI. Consumers’ Goods.. 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9} 98-9] 96-3] 86-3} 72-1) 80-6} 72-7} 93-3] 96-6) 95-3 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco. . 126 | 61-8}119-0/150-8} 90-2] 97-8]103-7} 87-2] 66-6] 82-8} 69-6} 92-8)100-2) 97-2 
Other ‘Consumers’ Goods........ 110 62-2] 91-9]126-3]101-4] 99-5) 91-3] 85-7] 75-9} 79-2) 74-7) 98-7) 94-2) 94-1 

DivtProducers: Go0ds*eaaw eo fer 402 67-7|133-3|164-3] 98-8] 99-6)100-2] 79-9} 66-8] 86-8} 66-7] 84-5] 88-0) 88-7 
Producers’ Equipment........... 24 55-1} 81-9]108-6]104-1] 97-1] 94-9] 91-2) 84-9) 94-6) 94-9)107-1)110-4)110-5 
Producers’ Materials............. 378 | 69-11139-0/171-0| 98-2} 99-9)100-8] 78-6] 64-8] 85-9] 63-6] 82-0} 85-5) 86-3 
Building and Construction Mate- 

CoH IAL a MA aU is IR OS 111 | 67-0/100-7|144-0/108-7/100-0) 99-2] 87-8} 80-7) 95-4! 90-2)110-6)113-8}113-8 
Manufacturers’ Materials......... 267 | 69-5}148-1]177-3| 95-8} 99-9)101-2] 76-6) 62-1) 84-3) 59-1] 77-1] 80-7) 81-6 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

PAN MENTO LCL me Reman totarsicieccrateces art 186 | 59-2)184-7/176-4] 91-2] 98-3) 97-0] 73-9] 65-1) 82-7) 57-3] 77-0} 82-2) 81-8 
IBEGAT IAAL: 5 See hs alae sale ee 105 70-1/129-0}146-0} 95-9} 97-2}105-4] 88-7] 61-8) 80-4) 71-1] 95-3) 97-2) 96-4 
Harm (Canadian). s..c.sases oe 70 64-1/132-6]160-6} 88-0] 97-3)109-2] 75-7| 57-2) 84-9] 58-4] 72-1) 81-1) 81-2 

Dee iar re 0 Rn GOS cee cee atecsny eee are 16 65-9}111-7]114-1] 91-7/100-2)103-0} 88-3] 65-4) 74-2) 66-3) 938-8]111-4/109-7 
TET BOSS ULE ine se eter oh lon ate ga aaah 57 60-1] 89-71151-3/106-8|100-1] 93-8] 86-3] 68-5} 77-6] 78-0] 97-41101-0)101-0 
HOVipe Main eral Qa fetetitle ches cates IEE oe - 903 | 67-91115-2]134-6]106-4] 99-S| 93-0} 87-3] 80-4] 90-1) 84-1] 90-7] 98-7| 98-7 

All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 245 © | 63-8/120-8]154-1] 94-7] 97-6]102-3] 77-1] 60-9} 83-6) 62-8) 83-3) 90-4) 89-7 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5|100-4| 99-3] 94-5] 85-4) 71-7} 81-9] 72-6] 90-8) 91-9) 91-8 


pe 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


By Order in Council PC. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazette, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lapour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 1108. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 


61313—8 


for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of beef averaged lower at 
the beginning of August than one month 
earlier following the reductions provided for 
in both wholesale and retail prices under the 
regulations of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Sirloin steak averaged 38°8 cents per 
pound at the beginning of August as compared 
with 39-6 cents at July 1, and 34:5 cents for 
August, 1941. Rib roast averaged 33:2 cents 
per pound at August 1, 34-3 cents at July 1 
and 29-1 cents for August, 1941. Lamb was 
about one cent per pound lower at 39:3 cents 
per pound at August 1. 

The price of fresh eggs advanced from 37:4 
cents per dozen at July 1 to 39-8 cents at 
August 1. The price for August, 1941, was 
38:4 cents per dozen. Stocks in storage at the 
beginning of August, fourteen and one-half 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

- - . > 5 be fe 

n : ae) 

2 : 3 e 7 a a = ior | oes 
4 od eat . =| 3 2 oO = owe! Gu 2 
A omen e oan oa Pp oe a 
LOCALITY Siopeceaghs (ole) Clabes. (Wa we be ee alee, 
26 | Fete @o) 6 | Boi oo + Sot ma eo lere 6) So ie lia eS 
a a og- om i Oe sor om — 79m —— rae ron) sc 
Oo | SB [PS el gh | Be | Ge | Be wlohe (OR, | oe oO: | OT eer ee 
20] 30 |o ko ® o/eo]ogao}| go] do |AeOog! Yo “gioco |g 
Ha} oafsas! Sa! Sa] oa} aal gal Zallhal Pala na | Of 
a em | eal D a 2) a Ke me 2) ea) = 





Dominion (average).......... 38:8 | 34-9 | 33-2 | 25-4 | 21-1 | 25-8 | 23-6 | 38-4 | 33-9 | 30-5 | 25-7 | 24-4 | 39-8 | 43-8 


Nova Scotia (average)........ 42-3 | 36-4 | 34-0 | 26-6 | 21-3 | 22-3 | 17-8 | 42-4 | 33-4 | 34-0 | 25-9 | 28-4 | 40-0 | 48-5 
ToS Mdtioy ass ida. see cose 47-3 | 39-3 | 36 SUC I esjor ta) Br oie si 20-5 | 45 SOR ShM Aseees 24-2 | 38 43-6 
2—New Glasgow........... 42-8 | 37-8 | 36 29a 2257 Mtoe 15 42-5 | 33-6 | 35 28-3 | 23-8 | 42 43-3 
S—-Amhersticdee uss toe ae eet oad RIBAS RY Copenh Ope rt Mia ar he a ee AD 7 Vis 223] ote Qe Su| Ble Tigh veers 45-3 
a Haliiax 2%... eee. x 41-3 | 34-6 | 30-5 | 24-4 | 21-7 | 22-3 | 18 BieAN Sco o2 26-4 | 22-8 | 40 42 
5 Windsor.. iosies deste ote Ales 85°71 33rd0 1125 20: Soe rales 4323.0) oO ||. ae 25 DASE lock 43-8 
GS EUTON i aake eee feet ADS a 4a Selnos Manlio 4s 208 (la Onal | see ele ABS) Oks aie, Db S Doda awwene 43-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 38-4 | 33-4 | 32-5 | 26-2 | 21-5 ]...... 1 Res Fal hee ee 34°37 | 27-5 |...... 24-2 | 40 43-8 

New Brunswick (average)...| 41-5 | 33-5 | 31-4 | 24-4 | 19-7 | 28-7 | 28 42-3 | 32-0 | 31-0 | 25-7 | 24-0 | 36-5 | 42-8 
8! Moncton. cic .nscdeees obs SOOT HNL ella tA Oulton pane 25 43 33:3 | 33 27-6 | 23-4 | 38 44-7 
9—Saint John.............. 42-9 | 34-7 | 32-5 | 24-3 | 20-9 | 22-4 | 21 42-3 | 32-7 | 29 26-4 | 23-4 | 35 41:5 

10—Fredericton............. 42 Somvaileos 2530 \elOeouh Omen | senees: A168 |80nie heey DRTC OPAC TS LM as 44-1 
bi—-Bathursty 1 ey jec es ce toe fo Peed SO sou EDD DOA TA AS EUS SVE RRB Sy A oe aa eee DA diy, pene 40-7 

Quebec (average).............| 35:6 | 34-0 | 28-2 | 23-1 | 16-6 | 23-6 | 28-2 | 34-4 | 28-6 | 29-2 | 28-7 | 23-7 | 38-0 | 41-7 
12 Quebec. iiide oes Se. 8 39:1 19339) |) 24-50) 237) 115 23-8 | 18 32-2 | 24-1 | 23 22 Quis 239ml bes noe! 38-8 
18—-Three Rivers)... 2320232 36-1 | 83-2 | 28-3 | 22-4 | 17-8 | 21 23 31 26-6 | 28 23-6 | 22 41 45-7 
14—-Sherbrooke............. 38-2 | 25-6 | 29-6 | 25 Lie45 26°30 225 SUD SOc ae 32 23-3. ZasGulmentew 36-7 
b= Sorel ye yb hse Be. Oh ee. S SO sort eOOL On| One he laa GOesen Doe eee ee 30-4 | 28-8 |...... Py ge, Mia aGval Ses 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... SOE Neo O OM 24m 21-6 ASS QAads Wee te 50° Salt20°4. | neneas 2256. We bO Oh Eee 44-7 
AU. SONS tk cee ths Aalene 39-8 | 33-0 | 30-5 | 24-3 | 16 DRT eee AIEEE GSA Fell ates 25> 51h 2460 |p eee 41-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 2929 | 33-9 122-5 1323-7 | Lb-5) 1 oa.e. PAD Bi Ale 2 3 23-9 | 28 D3 2 2Beon aoe: 36-8 
19—Montreal................ 37-8 | 34-8 | 30-2 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 22-8 | 25 36-7 | 30-7 | 35 QA St 26-3) |e 43-5 

OSE UNL as Pee tants ere oc eee Se 3625 POSH foie 3a 12451 j16:3 ye 24 10 ie y. SOE Dito lias | ene 250) V2 ciGl: ew oe, 42-9 
Ontario (average)............ 38:9 | 35-7 | 34-6 | 26-4 | 22-0 | 27-1 | 25-6 | 39-3 | 35-9 | 31-6 | 27-5 | 25-2 | 39-4 | 43-6 
21—Ottawa..,...c0ce. Gaels 40-4 | 35-9 | 35-9 | 26-8 | 21-6 | 24-4 |...... OUEION Ook 2 pee 265i PA" FP levee: 45-1 
Qe BLOCKVILle mca. Hrs se oe 40 OO On ae 27 DSe Avis ORD Me eee ea Aerie BAB O Sle code 25 254) | eee 42-6 
28=— Kingstone fata. lyse. se 37-9 | 84-5 | 33-8 | 25-2 | 18-5 | 22-3 | 25 39-7 | 8d27 | 35, 25 Oe 26. a |e 42-9 
24—Belleville............... 35 SAS ON Bosom | toon UL Se ee ee eee 29 37 33-6 | 30 DAVOS A Wrens ene, ook 43-5 
25—Peterborough........... 38:2 | 34-7 | 34-7 | 27 21-3 | 29 25 38-6 | 36-4 | 30 2.6: 00126: 2i eee 43-4 
26—Oshawa)...c:0.. 00.52. be 38:5 | 36-2 | 39 24h BISe cy eee Dilaae AR: 36-8 | 30 28-6 | 23-6 | 42 44-5 
2g = CEN Levee ae ee 39°7 | 30-5 | 36-6 4527-3 1 25 DA ae i este waa [ete te Bucy las. oe 293 Nee Omen eee 45 
28=—MOLontOuor rin tee tee 40-3 | 36-3 | 39 2872 | 2850 leno eae 38-3 | 36-8 | 32 PANO MM EA/ GEV Al bak aes 46-3 
29—Niagara Falls........... So-2 lob OMoasowii20: 6. |) LOG 2 menue Byles eit VW ee 27 DAO lh Ree e 43-7 
30—St. Catharines.......... Al 36-7 | 37-6 | 28-5 | 21 PAE (ml Wirt 39-2 | 37 30 20 oN) Zo 40 42-9 
Blt ami GON ese ate acs oetee une 40:1 | 37-6 | 36-4 | 27-4 | 25-5 | 30-1 | 23 40-3 | 36-7 | 30 PAS Ie Vier 6 5 41 43-9 
32—Brantford...............| 88-8 | 36-4 | 34-3 | 27-3 | 20 26-225 40:7 | 36:5 | 29-5 | 28-6 ]...... 39 45-6 
Somalia Gos scale ae we ae 28:2 | 35-8 | 36-2 | 26-6 | 23 29-7 | 28 43 Sin | eee Pei al Nhe, Pay 43 46 
S4— allel phy souese su celeemre tn: 35-7 | 34 Boo 24°3) |e 2202S allem 4025 OOp belheee ae Dera la Sion eee 43 
35—Kitchener.............. 38 36-8 | 32-9 | 25-9 | 23 aE a Oe eae 40-1-| 36°8 400 3: 26 Fe apes 2 ENO 44-5 
36—Woodstock..............] 40 36°4 | 34 27 20: S| LaSre ake ae BOP UIES HaShlbeee ee PASCY EN MN 5a Orta tee 41-9 
Dh Or Cette ate eae oe 39 SO oun eee PASE 010593 aya ect 2 S| a Olt SOF or eee ne DA ae hat es tek] (AE Ss. 45-1 
3o-—London..).. Sy aset a 38-7 | 35:6 | 34-9 | 26-7 | 24-8 | 27-3 | 25 37°5 | 36-5 | 32 iD | ey 38 43-3 
39—St. Thomas.............| 48 3438, |,d0°4.41,.2723 1 23-1 | Dit NDB We te 37-1 | 30 Ao Dts | Ne 40 43-6 
B0-CDSthGTy 5. cena se tas 38-5 | 36°3 | 35-1 | 27-5 | 19-9 | 28-2 |. ... 41-3 30" 6e |... aCe Qed] Paso Ms eke. 43-7 
Bl Windsor MY 7a2 wah ne 37-4 | 34-2 | 33 24-9 | 21-8 | 25-9 | 24 38-4 | 34-9 | 32 Qheie | 240 | 35 40-9 
AD S= SATII Ay. seth tae eerie as 38 34:4°| 33°7 | 25-4 | 22-4 | 27-4 |...... SO: Di 48h ly eae. Roe Sith Dae Wee 43-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 37-5 | 34-6 | 34-7 | 24-7 | 22 Dhol eee SOP a pacientes D5 Sie ue oe eae 44 
44—_North Bay.............. 42-5 | 37-6 | 38 28 2653) "| See hs See AS Shien Gee 3024 1725-97 2 ee 44-6 
45—Sudbury.....%..022....; 38-2 | 85-8 | 32 25:5 | 20 27-3 | 28 36-7 | 35-8 | 32 27-8 | 23-3 | 38 40-4 
BB CODE Eh bas acon eee tae a ae ers, "eee BASE) ce sre 33 5m tno Lae oe 40 42 
4/7-Siminaing oe oak 35:9 | 33-7 | 32-6 | 24-9 | 21-7 | 24-6 | 25 3h 8ut 35°95 |) 35 27-5 | 26 39 40-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 40-4 | 36-2 | 30 26-1 | 19-9 | 25 25 40-9 | 34-7 | 30 27 23-2 | 38 41-8 
Be OLG AYO ee ss goin a 40 35 UO 23 Ga (oto eee 23 3 BOS) IPB Ps VA Sot Wi coe 45-7 
50—Fort William............ 39-1 | 86°3 | 31-3 | 24-2 | 20-9 | 27-8 | 25 41-4 | 35-8 | 33 DENIS Nh Brae 43-4 
Manitoba (average)........... 35-0 | 30-6 | 31-2 | 23-0 | 20-4 | 23-8 | 20-0 | 34-4 | 35-5 | 25-0 | 26-6 | 22-7 | 35-0 | 44-7 
Sl WanhIper ne tte eee ae Col Roc eon ol 4a) 2O<40 (oo) nove as) mmne ZO SOrin een PAs tel a hear PAM NI phe 4 
92> Brandon.).e@neal a. cedhia: 32-8 | 28-7 | 31 22-7 | 18-5 | 23-5 | 20 Soro | o4ean 20 Dare heey. oo 45-3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 35-6 | 31-1 | 30-9 | 22-3 | 18-5 | 22-0 | 20-0 | 33-6 | 30-4 | 27-3 | 22-3 | 22-0 | 39-3 | 41-5 
OG7— IVECINA et et 37°5 | 32-1 | 31-3 | 21-7 | 20-1 | 22 pis Sot tf OU ae ou) 25 Zoro jae 43-5 
p42 Prince Al bert si (3 tas ore | Se a ee [ete eS ete Ge) lee PAL G Uy PRMBGAS BIRSe Se 215 MON RRM es cyt te wea. ok Bao 35-9 
55—Saskatoon....i.....5-- 32-6 | 29:1 | 29 22 16-7 | 22 18 31°71 30-3 | 28 22-2 | 20-4 | 35 42-2 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 36-6 | 32 Seon 23-5" |) LS) Pees 20 35-3 | 30-5 | 27 PASSO vial ba eae eer 40 44-3 
Alberta (average) 2...i0 8.06 36-4 | 31-8 | 31-8 | 23-3 | 20-8 | 22-8 | 22-0 | 25-4 | 32-9 | 27-5 | 24-7 | 23-4 | 38-2 | 44-1 
57—Medicine Hat........... 37°5 | 33-3 | 32-7 | 25 Ps aia Re in) OR Wee, SES 35 Bind? WR se. Da Se 28 oan eee 43-1 
6S=— Drumheller. #25. x hot eee eee) oe RAR ees 3 edlaall (Sie eal yen ea POE ahd eeten® 8: 23-5 OD 42-1 
59—Edmonton.............. 34 29-3 |} 80°3 | 22-3 | 17-6 | 29 16 B2ESial 3959 bala 24-8 (22-6 |... 2. 42 
60—Calgary Br FIR 38 33-1 | 34-5 | 23-3 | 21-7 | 23-6 | 25 38-4 | 33-7 | 29 27-3 | 24-4 | 40 45-9 
61—Lethbridge...2..0..4... 36 Slog | 20-Ge aac Ly: oul ees aE |e ee Zor SAP QG< be (FLD eee es 39-5 | 47-4 

ee Columbia (average)..| 43:8 | 38-4 | 39-0 | 27-6 | 27-5 | 29-5 | 26-3 | 39-6 | 35-2 | 31-2 | 27-1 | 25-5 | 44-0 | 48-5 

Fae OI MIO eo ore fala bo so exyoist nF ake SRO cM RE REEMA. SeePGAT Lb, coe lo te] ete | oy ee Le ee | Despeai Te. 42-8 
GS-= Nelson. iE Salle 43 793953") 42700) 30°38 +} 28-3 | see. 28 40-7 | 38 35 29 25-5 | 43 46-3 
64—Trail....... ae 7 tee OE le eae) eee Donat bance Sd ACE Soa et 25 42 45-9 
65—New Westminster....... 39-9 | 36-3 | 36 25°3 | 25-3 | 27-5 | 21 Bo lahoonte | 29 25-9 | 24-5 | 44 48-§ 
66—-Vancouver 0.0.0 000: 42-6} 37-0, | 37a | 26°12 }'27-6 1°28-9 1a, 39-3 | 33-8 | 27 26:6 | 25-9 | 43 51-3 
BT e MaCt Oi Riredis craisla Gal's apt 45-6 | 39-1 | 40-5 | 27-4 | 28-5 | 32-2 | 24 40-6 | 36-6 | 33 281s Qiem Lae 49-8 
OO IN ANEIMNO. «ois. com pont ee 47-1 | 39-7 | 38-5 | 29 27-8 | 29-5 | 30 39-2 | 34 28 25-9 | 26 45 52-7 
693-Prince. Ripertiien (Ce) ee |e eet. eae SORES Ale es Bede ee LOB TA. ae 50 . 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1942 


oO 
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5 = |e |o¢ S ae he Oe eee aise Leet ves 
2 7H oO oO mt co = Ss = ies) ba ba ~ = = 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 
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: 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. _d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs.; other bags, 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
+ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 7 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1942 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


pied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. 
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16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
16-00 11-50-13 -00d 
16-502|10-50-14-50d 
16-00¢]10-00-13 -50d 
16-002|10-00-12-50d 
16-002) 10-50-13 -00d 
16-50¢|10-75-13-50d 
10-00-12-00 
12-50-15-00d 
11-50-15-75d 

13-50 
13-00-16-75d 
10-50-13-00d 
11-75-14-75d 
11-75-14-75d 

9-250 
20-00 | 6-25-14-25h 
5-50-11-00h 

8-675 
5-50-13 -00h 
9-00-10-00h 
7-25- 9-60h 
5-40- 9-65h 

5-313 


3-25- 5-00h 


9-75-11-50 
9-25-10-25 
10-50-12 -00 


(d) Including semi-bitu- 


(s) Delivered from 


province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BFGINNING OF AUGUST, 1942 
Wood Rent 
a 3 a Six-roomed 
§ = he - ath ° Me Q | Six-roomed | houses with 
a, 50, ons oe Sag gay Ss i houses with| incomplete 
= RejyS aa 5 g 5 Sas 6 wR oe % 6 |moderncon-| modern 
a sie? SS a Rea Spare S Of qe veniences, con- 
2 Es Es By 2 8 28S ae a6 £8 | per month | veniences, 
8 a a amg i rod ao S 5a é ro 3 rod per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-375 11-246 13-546 8-224 9-647 8-353] 28-5 9-8 25-607 18-835 
10-625 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167; 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5:50 7-00 7-00 30 10-2 |18-00-£6-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
MEE Tee ess teas SG eRe Ee Ee 2 EN eee pean... ER bree ee 9-9 |15-00-20-00 }10-00--17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00— 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 10 20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
acre 28 tech Go| fea Mouton Ao Cae latin Aion tease (Rea eR cae Si tac | gh A ERR aes Oy (ee ar 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
DES ht ee Le. sD Oe eee Lg. Cat SL, kee, Be 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-700 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 7:500c}. 2.2.02. 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-183 9-060 11-250 6-500 7-500 8-000 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05¢ 9-00g}10-00-11-00¢ 700g 8-00g 7:00¢ 31 9-8 |20-00-82-00 }15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00c 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
Bont Airy oes Dead ath [apa Seta e eet Sil fe One Ace eh Alea eo eee ge | RM Re | | ee eg a Ue 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
PECOOPE EM: BLE AS ET ND RRA IEEE 0. ST estes rere 9-8 23-00 16-00 }11 
13 -688* 12-610* 13 -764* 750* 9-943* $-720* 24-5 9.4 24-714 18 - 250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25¢ 26 OF) 12S 00-35: O0Y sete eens: 12 
14-25 8-00 12-00c 6-00 10-00¢ SLOOP 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 {13 
14-75 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 28 9-6 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 i 
Seep ks ioe sates Ane ES easy Pam Ce PAR NEG ew, Lidl te GRA yc ede [uccleuaee eam ROP sah oe letee Ar! 0 Ree weitals aie fa 
13- oe a 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 S35) te eee 8-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 i 
AWE al) EER eS CSCIC R yer, SEDAN 10a ey tion SPN EES gc he Wi Meta ee cused [ade ee meus LET A Ne pean comes MR Pied ION Rael ae 7 
LOL OOM Sie Ree U2 OUCIE LAE sate 9: 00C| Saas eet tee 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13-00 17-33¢ 18-67¢ 10-00 11-00 |11-00-13-00¢ 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 |11-00-13-00 |12-00-14-00 | 6-00- 7-00 | 7-00- 7-50 |............]........ 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
14-115 12-364 14-754 9-575 11-287 10-050 26-8 9-6 27-306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 | 7-00- 8-00 |........ 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
Se ae SRE ee MS ae te MS ak | ake tae i MAUS Thc 5 oie 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 {22 
seer sets ae as 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 13-00c 25 9-5 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-4 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
St icone Bh core 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
BO 24 shegetoncen. 3 28 Cael RS shat SB ay sir eal OURS CREE C2 eel Os ree RC Aer] Pe ee (Ee rep A ee 9-8 |20-00-28-00 }16-00-22-00 |27 
13-7 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 130-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13-00-13 -50¢ g g g g fee © ORD Files Poland | 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-50 2 16:00¢ g g g 25 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |-0-00-27-00 |30 
13-00 |16-50-18-50 |17-00-19-00 13-00 1350) |e epee aloes 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
14-00g g 13-00-15 - 00g g 9-00-10-00¢ g 28 9-4 |23-00-33-00 }18-00-25-00 |32 
g 17-00-18 -00¢ g 13 -00-14-00¢e g 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
RECN coe ee 5! SNe SMe DR Sa oy AR a Say a AR 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
LE UUM, Raa Sg tephh arteata nies IAL OReNa eee (RN SEMEN FO) yl: Oe SP eats hg an 9-5 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 {35 
EBS eis Steeles 4 oval ilies Gt DEMIR 61/7. Wt nck Whe ae. | |g See Jeane (ORs en, OT al 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
LEROY ig TR ak PS EY ON CP Oe OL ae bed ee. od he ne | ene 9-6 121-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
14-00-14-50g g 18-0 g 16-00¢ 25 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00g g 16: O18 00g 2 11 00-14- 00s 8-00- i 00g Bey 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |-0-00-24-00 [39 
14-00g g g B.S ere eee etee * 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-75¢ g 18-00 g 14-00¢ 7-00-10-00¢ 25 9-4 |25-00-37-00 |.0-00-27-00 |41 
14-50g g g g g fie tee Bl eS aha 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
LIC SOUL DAES 3 Stas SA tes el MN cm GR ol OP ice | SE UMS PFD as cde tule) Bh geiie on ga 9-3 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |43 
COS LAU A SEE S282 eee }) 8 TOE a) a Se eee nee (ine pe eC Pann tate AISA Al I Be aan, tA 44 
1b250=102 500 Honan ee. f! 15705102 00C| Ee ee 10-50c 10-50ce 30 9-9 |130-00-40-00 |25-00-80-00 |45 
HO). SOC EAEO REED CRN PEER Oe LOCOCO meet rete. O00. 0/5 Clee tener aN 30 10 BE eae Te Sl eaten One aa 40) 
nL RSet ee eee 11-00 12-00 75 Os Tie ees. Ba: 39 9:7 p p 47 
12-00 9-00 1 DATA |S eines tual hes Gee 11-00¢e 26 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 9 25.5 eater. Als: 30 9-9 |}23-00-33-00. |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 9 O0 plaby | Aree s «ee 30 9-8 |23-00-338-00 |17:00-28-00 {50 
2158) (Ri en Oe al ian ee ea 8-275 9-125 Sls ee 9-9 26-750 19-560 
L4G OOP: ease eekA Ml CO ve oa 7-00-10-50} 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 |........ 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
AZAD E OOy Crore ced... . al davewras ane 7:80 8-50 (ASU 8 a Re 9-9 118-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
EE rn et | ee ne Ree ack cocks 7-250 9-250 10-000) 28-5 10-0 27-875 20-000 
ahtreyse nese en cama. oa Peaoe dd suk. Bek 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 27 10 28-00-37-00 |20-00-28:00 |53 
Se err SL Sr eter coh te, lagi tnuts hehe rch ie O° 00=.0-80 0 sO O07 + OO si mers ess ties 30 10 20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
> Eien: Bena ioe eal enc doae tl GRR al eS eee 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 |............ 29 10 22-00-32:00 |17-00-22-00 155 
eae Maca ss. sine hc MOR REST G's sc ths. 8 ee RM eka cm, DR f1-00-12-00c}.., 22Ne Ss... 28 9-8 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
J58 A SER | RS oan et (ara Brac Be ee 5-000 6-000 4-000 27-8 10-3 26-125 18-625 
£ g g g£ £ Cabing We hg Slag ee 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
Sag oui @ ot ot OS | Re eS OEE ee es Ce Sa a COR ee ees 0 ee nS Oe Oo mg 30 10-6 r r 58 
g g g 5- 00g 6-00¢g g 30 10-2 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
zg g g 2 g g 26 10-1 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
g g g g 4-00 25 10-2 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
NOOO Mente geen ein Bim St 8-906 8-607 5:125 34-2 10-6 23-313 17-688 
Soi dard cick dic Re taSlorrn Stee elt (Parca, tn A AME A lc Ban Bede aac AON | ons Bech are MA tea PA PO [ch tie Ree 10 9 16-00 14-00 |62 
10S 50s see, es all. sak ie oe 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 |............ 40 10-7 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
“iy RATE ISB. ROIS ee, OR SAG (OP ag 8 200= O75 ie Oeo0=11 25 «| a) vem ee 40 10-6 |27-00-32-00v|22-00-25-00v|64 
EO} 2 Dy, Seen cane a, Eas apa OS) Jk RES Bh AA EE 6-50 4-00 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
LOE TOO’ Opel ba. ton... Peal eee zatapee 6-50 4-25 30 10:1 |22-00-27-00 }16-00-22-00 66 
fb LCT WN cab ne a a 7:50 9-00 7-50 30 10-8 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
ar Oe NE ane el on eR are el le A)" en PSR 5-50 AW. | Rees; 10-6 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
ei a thins wee HEN, es cere e Tien. Boek 3 ot 10-00-11-00 |12-00-13-00 |............ ag 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-60-20-00 |69 
minous. (f) Higher price is for coal in sacks. (g) Natural gas used extensively. (r) Few six-roomed houses occu- 


mines. 


2 per cent are not included in the prices of fuel. 


(v) Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 


* In the 
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million dozen, were not materially different 
from those one month earlier but were about 
40 per cent greater than at August 1, 1941. 
The production of creamery butter in July was 
about 3 per cent greater than in July, 1941, 
the cumulative total for the first seven months 
of 1942 was 4 per cent less than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1941. Stocks in storage at 
August 1 were about 20 per cent lower than 
one year previously. The price at August 1 
was 88-9 cents per pound, at July 1, 39 cents 
and at August 1, 1941, was 40 cents per pound. 
The production of cheese was about 50 per 
cent greater during the seven month period 
than for the similar period in 1941. The 


average retail price was 34-6 cents per pound 
for August 1, 34:8 cents for July and 26-7 
cents for August, 1941. Potatoes averaged 57 
cents for 15 pounds for August, 60-5 cents for 
July and 33-2 cents for August, 1941. 

Onions at 6-3 cents per pound were about 
1 cents lower than for the preceding month. 
Slight increases were recorded for both oranges 
and lemons. ; 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of August, 1941: Halifax $18.50; 
Charlottetown $17.90; Saint John $18.50; Que- 
bec $16.50; Three Rivers $17.25; Sherbrooke 
$18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; Montreal $17.75. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


aie following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers of 
cost-of-living, retail dnd wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal 
industrial and commercial countries appeared 
in the July issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to the 
date of publication in the LaBour GAZETTE. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 159°8 
for July, showing no change from the previous 
month. Food prices fell 1-8 per cent due to 
the decrease of 8:6 per cent in the cereals 
group. Industrial materials and manufactures 
were 0.9 per cent higher, the greatest change 
being a rise of 10:5 per cent in coal prices. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877—100, was 154:4 at the end of June, 
a decrease of 1:5 per cent for the month. Some 
decrease was recorded in every group except 
animal foods and textiles which were un- 
changed. 

Cost-or-Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base 
July, 1914100, was 200 at July 1, an in- 
erease of 4 of one per cent for the month. 
Food prices were one per cent higher, with 


increases in prices of milk and potatoes; mis- 
cellaneous commodities were 4 of one per cent 
higher, while other groups showed no change. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE PriceS.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1926-1930—1000, was 1413 for May, an advance 
of 4 per cent for the month. Every one of 
the seven main groups of commodities was - 
included in the general advance. | 

Cost-or-Livingc—The official index number 
of retail prices, on the base 1926-1930—1000, 
was 1096 for May, an increase of 1-1 per cent 
for the month. Increases were recorded in 
food, clothing and miscellaneous commodities. 


Newfoundland 


Cost-or-Livingc—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, on the 
base October 1, 1938100, was 143-7 at August 
1, an increase of 1-9 per cent for the month, 
due chiefly to higher food prices; there was a 
slight increase in the fuel and light group 
also. 

United States 

WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926100, was 98:7 for July, an increase of 
0-1 per cent for the month. In each of the ten 
groups, the change recorded was less than one 
per cent. 

Cost-or-Livingc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935- 
1939=100, was 116-9 at July 15, an increase 
of 0:4 per cent for the month. Increases of 
about one per cent were recorded in the food 
and in the fuel, electricity and ice groups, 
while there was a slight decline in rent. 

The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923100, was 
97-5 for July, an increase of 0:2 per cent for 
the month which was entirely due to an ad- 
vance of 0-8 per cent in food prices. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


PpeteretaL employment at the beginning 
of August showed a further expansion 
according to statements tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 13,130 
firms in all lines of industry except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness. They employed 1,780,559 workers; this 
was an increase of 21,362 persons, or 1-2 per 
cent, over their staff at July 1. Based on the 
1926 average as 100, the index at the first of 
August was 177-8, as compared with 175:7 in 
the preceding month, and 160°6 at August 1, 
1941. The latest figure is the maximum in the 
record. 

The experience of the years since 1920 in- 
dicates that employment usually, though not 
invariably, gains at midsummer, there being, 
on the average, a slight rise in the index; the 
expansion at the beginning of August of the 
present year was substantially larger than the 
average gain from July to August in the 
period, 1921-1941. Accordingly, the seasonally- 
adjusted index also advanced, standing at 
~ 178-0, compared with 172-4 at July 1, 1942. 

Heightened activity was recorded at the 
beginning of August in manufacturing (not- 
ably in iron and steel products), and in many 
of the non-manufacturing industries; the ex- 
ceptions were mining, logging and trade. The 
declines in the two groups last-named were 
seasonal in character. 

The salaries and wages disbursed at August 
1 by the co-operating employers showed an 
increase of 1-5 per cent, accompanying that 
of 1-2 per cent in the number of employees. 
The latest reported weekly payroll aggregated 
$50,892,574, a gain of $770,364 over the 
amounts distributed by the same employers 
at the beginning of July. The per capita 
average earnings at August 1 were $28.58, and 
at July 1, $28.49'. The August 1, 1941, aver- 
age had been $25.69. 

If the statistics for the finance industries 
are included in the general totals, the survey 

63621—1 


shows that the 1,843,766 persons in recorded 
employment at August 1 then received the 
sum of $52,810,259 for services rendered in the 
last week in July. This was a per capita 
average of $28.64. At July 1, the establish- 
ments co-operating in the nine leading indus- 
trial groups,——manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, 
services, trade and finance—reported an aggre- 
gate payroll of $52,024,8831, paid to 1,822,386 
men and women. Their average earnings were 
$28.55?. 

A comparison of the course of employment 
and payrolls in the last twelve months shows 
that the increase of 10:7 per cent in the 
number of persons recorded as at work in the 
eight leading industries has been, accompanied 
by that of 23-2 per cent in their weekly pay- 
rolls; in the nine main industrial divisions, | 
including finance, the gain in employment has 
amounted to 10-5 per cent, and in payrolls, 
to 22-7 per cent in the year. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of September, 1942, the percentage 
of unemployment among trade union members 
stood at 0-9 in contrast with percentages of 
1-8 in August and 2:4 at the beginning of 
September, 1941. The percentage for Sep- 
tember was based on returns compiled from 
2,243 local labour organizations with a com- 
bined membership of 375,907 persons. 

Report of Employment and _ Selective 
Service Offices.—Reports received from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
during August, 1942, showed a decline when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain over the corresponding period a year 
ago, this computation being based on the 
average number of placements recorded daily. 
Construction, services and manufacturing were 
mainly responsible for the loss under the first 
comparison, being partly offset by a gain in 
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agriculture. The improvement over August, 
1941, was due mainly to an increase in manu- 
facturing, although placements were also 
higher in trade and construction. These gains 
were partly offset by declines in services, agri- 
culture and logging. Vacancies for August, 
1942, numbered 83,027; applications, 94,018 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment, 50,360. 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices during the period 1935 to 1939 
as 100 was 117-4 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber as compared with 117-7 at the beginning 
of August; 117-9 for July; 114-7 for Septem- 
ber, 1941; 106:4 for September, 1940; and 
100-8 for August, 1939. The decline during 
the month was due mainly to lower prices 
for potatoes, beef, lamb and onions, which 
more than offset increases in the prices of 
eggs, butter, and oranges. All other groups 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


a a a a a 











1942 1941 
September August July September August July 
Employment Index............. CE at tare ores 177-8 175-7 162-7 160-6 157-4 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
WniOn) Mem Hers). wy ee (3) 0-9 1-8 2:5 2-4 3:5 4-1 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ () 96-0 95-6 96-1 93-2 91-8 91-1 
Cost of living index............. 417-4 117-7 117-9 114-7 113-7 111-9 
Retail sales unadjusted index....(?)|.............. 146-8 187-5 137-3 134-1 122-4 
Retail sales adjusted index... (8) (#)]............-- 162-2 150-4 136-4 146-5 134-9 
Wholesale'saiess in 2 te). oy Soe oD amar le 157-4 154-2 170-8 156-6 147-1 
Common stocks index........... (2) 62-6 61-6 62-4 71-0 67-8 67-5 
Preferred stocks index........... (2) 95 6 95-8 95-7 103-2 100-0 98-5 
Bond yields, Dominion, index... (2) 99-6 99-0 98-7 100-3 101-2 101-5 
Physical Volume of Business . 
PIGER SUN onek devs hice (MIC tetra 3 ae 135-1 135-0 148-9 141-5 138-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (Ns. ae eats 147-1 143-8 169-0 156-1 149-2 
Mineral production........... (ice ae ae ee 123-0 143-2 126-0 140-9 146-3 
Manulacturingunes 4). iciee ny: (2) ae ah wikis ee 156-7 146-8 182-3 163-7 153-6 
Constraction(ahatew ase cee (2) ESE Ree ara eae 116-1 118-8 166-4 145-0 130-7 
Plectrie POweLdiniieess 4 oe se (2) ci eens 142-8 145-8 136-2 126-1 130-8 
DISTRIBU RION dane c~ eeaooietale os (2) | eens Benita Meret 113-6 119-2 112-4 114-9 117-6 
Trade employment.......... C2) sc als oc 8 eee cae ae ates en eae 117-9 123-2 122-0 121-2 
(arloading ene ie ees tele (CON rete re dete a ee 129-6 148-1 119-1 128-0 139-6 
PrRopUCERS’ GooDS..........-. (2) eam esa a te 163-3 171-0 165-5 163-7 160-5 
» Consumers’ Goops........... DH Re het Same lg SMa 107-5 100-1 134-7 121-5 118-0 
Bank debits to individual 
AE COUNES ey uk NL ed et ate Le paar cs ete 3,479, 744,886] 3,704, 132, 691]| 3,300, 731,342) 3,149,790, 606) 3,241,706, 647 
Bank notes in circulation...(®) $ |.............. 546,300,000} 514,200,000 492,014,387] 393,207,827] 391,966,782 
Bank deposits in savings...... Dn aaicumammtanns mene | ("Sd Aloe Sten gy emt AA 1,653,596, 566]| 1,555, 152,222) 1,522, 186,481) 1,488, 737,875 
‘Bank loans) COMMMerciAlNeueliy Oty Wiateecr a ceric: =o ocume eaiclses 1,016, 658, 023]} 1,143,203,420) 1, 152,996,270] 1,177,430, 527 
Railway— 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
ALS pus las cide nemo Ca TAS eR 266,139 259, 822 264, 564 271,494 257,598 Bootony 
Canadian National Railways, 
POVENUOS Mh IS Acres. 33, 860, 000 34,419, 000 33,133,000) 27,133,000 25,809, 000 25, 655,000 
Operating expenses........ et he I a Td Re ie, Pe Rea ae PIS. 18, 205, 628 18,196,786 18,179,223 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
{THANG CALTDINESs oie sees oe ere eae cata 22,053,767 21,926, 008 19, 268,000 19,989,510 19,359, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 18,833,737 18, 657, 557 15,801,590 16, 848, 505 16, 164, 034 
Steam railways, freight in 
HOTS OM Ue ic teede mycticnca eeimaerae ot ates ea jo kre ye Mec oM itor tedeme, CMeeneL 4,447, 201,000] 4,323,275,000) 4,256, 647,000 
Buildine permits sews Gi Pe eRe A 8 8, 159, 508 8,341, 741 12,495, 218 12, 852, 381 12,905, 287 
Contracts awarded....... (0) = $ 29,675, 100 31,771, 200 32,093,400 39,363, 800 36, 123, 900 31,954, 800 
Mineral production— 
Pig ron plde wo. LUN. coh eae ee TOvG| eee acess 162,578 172,153 111, 757 118,490 114, 245 
Steel ingots and castings..... CONS) weet acs 248, 868 256, 560 200, 559 227,075 220,994 
Herro-alloyss seen, «. sateen ae CONS Meee cai 15,961 16,718 16,912 18,201 17,599 
Cite RARE ore Serio E ets: UN COSI ED ieee ic Ninos peer chee 424, 689 445,085 467, 224 456, 650 
COR) AB See eerie ee Seas were tons 1,463, 187 1,457, 712 1,474,462 1,577,872 1,404,335 1,214,319 
Timber scaled in British 
Golum biagoe ws .). tees eels ss CSEb Ghee sees 228,144,123] 245,869,370 290,661,049] 322,543,027) 244,098,271 
Elour proguction!,..:... cass IDbIlstzl Mace eters 1,820, 199 1,590, 219 1,647,910 1, 852, 139 2,116,896 
Footwear production......... DATS Ale emo are 2,713,004 2,597, 862 3. 027,252 2,965, 637 2,883,741 
Output of central electric sta- 
HONG Als uhtebhe his wie eter eae aes AG BR aN ft SL Ae fee 2,989, 675,000] 2,965,655, 000|| 2,866,647.000) 2,640,084,000} 2,661, 145,000 
Sales of insurance............. bY Pietoie anno nero 39, 347.000 44, 259, 000 33,546, 000 29,135,000 32,199,000 
Newsprint production.......... tons 257, 618 253, 240 241, 180 298,300 293, 100 293,480 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ Week ended October 1, 1942. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939=100. 
(®) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(*) Figures for four weeks ended September 26, 1942, and corresponding previous periods 


(10) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
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were unchanged. The increase in the index 
since August, 1939, down to September, 1942, 
was 17-4 per cent as compared with an increase 
of 34:3 per cent for the comparable period 
during the last war, July, 1914 to August, 1917. 
Since the introduction of price control last 
October the index, after adjustment to the 
base August, 1939, has advanced from 114-6 
to 116-5 or 1-9 points. The increase for the 
corresponding period during the last war was 
19-2 points, after the index was similarly 
adjusted to the base July, 1914. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 was 96-0 for September as com- 
pared with 95-6 for August; 93:2 for Sep- 
tember, 1941; 83-1 for September, 1940; and 
72°3 for August, 1939. The increase between 
August, 1939, and September, 1942, was 32-8 
per cent and between July, 1914, and August, 
1917, was 85-9 per cent. 


Business Statistics.—The table on page 1112 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business which re- 
flects activity in the production and distribu- 
tion of goods was little changed for August 
from the level of the previous month. Lower 
volume was indicated for mineral production, 
construction, and the output of electric power 
as well as in the distribution of goods, but 
these declines were offset by the substantial 
advance in manufacturing production chiefly 
in tobacco, textiles and iron and steel. The 
index for August, 1942, was somewhat lower 
than one year earlier, declines being recorded 
for mineral production, manufacturing, and 
construction as well as in the distribution of 
goods. The output of electric power was 
materially higher in the same comparison. 

A high level of productive operations was 
indicated by the index of employment which 
was 10°7 per cent higher in August than one 
year ago and 51 per cent higher than in 
August, 1939, the last pre-war month. 

Cumulative totals for the first eight months 
of 1942 as compared with the similar period of 
1941 show the production of coal to be 11-7 
per cent greater, cheese production 30 per cent 
greater, the number of cigarettes released 14-8 
per cent, steel ingot production 25-1 per cent, 
electric power production 14:4 per cent greater 
and retail sales 13-4 per cent greater. Grain 
marketings declined 40-7 per cent in the same 
comparison, building permits 34-7 per cent, 
receipts of gold at the mint 8-2 per cent, 
and flour production 7:2 per cent. The value 
of construction contracts awarded declined 
from 283 millions of dollars for the first eight 
months of 1941 to 199 millions for the similar 
period in 1942. 
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Strikes and Lockouts.—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for September, 
1942, was 48, invloving 13,316 workers and 
causing time loss of 37,838 man working days, 
as compared with 59 disputes for August, 
affecting 21,795 workers, with a time loss of 
53,535 man working days. The number of 
strikes, the number of workers involved and 
the time loss were all substantially lower. 
Most of the strikes were terminated within 
a short time but several disputes involved a 
considerable number of workers and caused a 
large percentage of the time loss. These 
were: tobacco factory workers in Montreal, 
P.Q., saw and planing mill workers at 
Rimouski and Priceville, P.Q., salmon fisher- 
men at Fraser River, B.C., paper mill workers 
at Beauharnois, P.Q., and freight handlers at 
Halifax, N.S., and Saint John, N.B. During 
September, 1941, there were 29 strikes, in- 
volving 10,773 workers with a time loss of 
82,463 days. 

Of the 43 disputes during September of this 
year 42 were terminated during the month. 
Five resulted in favour of the workers, 
fifteen in favour of the employer, three were 
compromise settlements, four were partially 
successful and fifteen were indefinite in result. 
One dispute involving 45 workers was unter- 
minated at the end of the month. 





In an address delivered 
in Toronto at the Conven- 
tion of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King 
*made a statement of some of Canada’s post- 
war goals in regard to employment and social 
security. 

Dealing with the question of employment 
the Prime Minister spoke as follows: 

“Tt is one of the most bitter ironies of our 
time that full employment has been achieved 
only as a result of war. Men everywhere are 
asking the question: Why, if there is no lack 
of work in wartime, is work not to be had at 
a time when men, instead of devoting them- 
selves to the work of destruction, might enjoy 
the fruits of their labour? © 

“T believe the war is teaching us that the 
obstacles to full employment were not real 
obstacles; that a partnership of management, 
of workers and of the community can make 
useful work available, in time of peace no less 
than in time of war, for all who need or want 
to work.” 

In regard to social security the Prime Min- 
ister said: 

“The era of freedom will be achieved only 
as social security and human welfare become 
the main concern of men and nations. . 


Prime Minister 
describes some 
of post-war 
goals 
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“Tt, is necessary that social security and 
human welfare should be expressed in definite 
terms. It is, however, not my purpose to 
attempt to give a blue-print of the new order. 
Of the kind of objectives I have in mind, I 
would merely mention the following as a 
national minimum: Useful employment for all 
who are willing to work; standards of nutri- 
tion and housing, adequate to ensure the 
health of the whole population; social insur- 
ance against privations resulting from un- 
employment, accident, the death of the 
breadwinner, ill health and old age. 

“In war, the preservation of the existence 
of the community is placed before the interests 
of individuals or groups. Here, too, is a 
lesson for meeting the problems of peace. 

“By placing the interests of the community 
before the interests of individuals or groups; 
by social control in which government, labour 
and management all share, human well-being 
ean be vastly increased.” 


During the course of his 
convention address the 
Prime Minister paid tribute 
on behalf of the armed 
forces to the workers as 
follows :— 


Prime Minister 
on relationship 
between warrior 
and worker 


“In speaking of the significance of labour 
in the war, you who represent so vast a num- 
ber of the workers of this continent would, I 
know, be the first to protest were I to fail 
to pay to your comrades in the fighting forces 
their due and fitting tribute. Whatever bur- 
dens and hardships may fall to your lot, or 
to mine, we all know that nothing can com- 
pare with the readiness to sacrifice life itself 
which the soldiers, sailors, airmen and mer- 
chant seamen accept as the condition of 
their service. 


“But the man in the fighting forces—the 
vast majority drawn from the ranks of 
workers—would wish me to pay every possible 
tribute to the men and women, without whose 
daily toil, their own services would be of no 
avail. They, above all others, are looking 
to-day to the men and women on the farms 
and in the fisheries who keep them fed; to 
the men in forest and mine whose daily toil 
is the foundation of industry; to the men and 
women in factory and workshop who fashion 
their weapons and make their munitions; to 
the men and women in transport and in all 
the services of supply of a modern nation at 
war. In a word, the toil and skill and 
devotion of a vast industrial army are essen- 
tial to keep the troops in the field, the ships 
on the sea, and the planes in the air, on 
all the fronts of a world-encircling struggle. 
Side by side with our fighters, it is to the 


workers that we must look if the enemy is 
to be destroyed and if freedom is to prevail. 

“The key to victory is a partnership un- 
broken and unbreakable of the warrior and 
the worker. The warrior cannot fight without 
weapons, munitions, supplies and food pro- 
duced by the worker. The worker of to-day 
cannot escape a return to serfdom save by 
the might of the armed forces. The freedom 
of the world depends upon the combined 
efforts of the fighting brotherhood of warriors 
and the producing brotherhood of workers.” 

(The complete address of the Prime Min- 
ister at the American Federation of Labor 
Convention from which the above extracts 
have been taken has been reprinted by the 
Wartime Information Board and is_ being 
issued as a supplement to the current number 
of the Lasour GazErTe.) 


An example of the con- 


Conversion of version of less. essential 


civilian civilian industry to full- 
industry to time war production is 
full war found in the action taken 
production by four prominent firms 

engaged in the furniture 


manufacturing industry to train their workers 
for the construction of aeroplane components. 
The furniture companies will thus be able to 
accept sub-contracts from the aeroplane 
industry. 

In making this announcement, the Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
stated that this change-over was being effected 
under the auspices of the Dominion-Provin- 
cial War Emergency Training Program with 
the full co-operation of the plants concerned. 

This development stems from the under- 
taking of a Government contract by a plant 
of Massey-Harris Company Limited, near To- 
ronto. This plant undertook to sub-let a large 
part of the contract but the problem was to 
obtain the necessary skilled labour in the 
woodworking trades. 

Sensing the urgency of the situation, the 
Ontario division of the War Training Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
under direction of R. F. Thompson, Dominion 
Supervisor of Training, made an arrangement 
with four furniture companies which employed 
skilled woodworkers—Kroehler Manufacturing 
Company, Imperial Rattan Company, Andrew 
Malcolm Company, and Knechtels Limited. 
These four companies each sent a number of 
key-workers to be trained in the Massey- 
Harris plant in a plan school conducted by 
the Company in co-operation with War 
Emergency Training. 

These key-workers were paid their regular 
wage scales by their own firms during the 
course, the companies being reimbursed to 
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the extent of the subsistence allowances pro- 
vided by the program. Instructors were pro- 
vided by the Massey-Harris firm. 

At the conclusion of the course the men 
were returned to their respective companies, 
each of which opened their own plant school 
with these key-men acting as instructors. In 
this manner the four furniture companies 
took over the re-training of their own em- 
ployees and thereby increased Canada’s pro- 
ductive capacity in a vital sphere of war 
production. 

Commenting on the splendid co-operation 
of all parties involved in this arrangement, 
the Minister of Labour stated that he hoped 
that the lead thus given by these five com- 
panies would be quickly followed by other 
firms in thus helping to solve the man-power 
by converting skilled workers from less essen- 
tial work into urgent war production. 


Of the 339 cases in which 
Findings and _ Directions 
have been delivered by the 
National War Labour Board 
to September 30, 1942, 183 
had to do with wage increases, 38 with cost-of- 
living bonuses, and 118 were miscellaneous. 
Of the wage cases 169 were granted in full or 
in part and 14 were refused. Of the cost-of- 
living bonus cases 37 were granted and 1 was 
refused. Of the miscellaneous cases, 104 were 
granted and 14 were refused. 


The 


Decisions of 
National War 
Labour Board 


part-time training of 


Part-time workers in low _ priority 
training of occupations for fitness in 
Canadian war industry is now being 


planned under the direc- 
tion of the Training Branch 


workers for 
war industries 


of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, it was announced recently by 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell. 


The plan, which will go into effect shortly, 
provides for part-time training in evening 
classes. A great part of this training will be 
in bench fitting, general machine shop prac- 
tice, and machine-tool operation. Those taking 
the part-time classes will be trained on con- 
dition that when competent they will accept 
employment in a war industry as the need for 
their absorption into such war plants is indi- 
cated through National Selective Service. 


In the interests of the 
Government war effort and to promote 
policy in uniformity among employ- 
regard to ers and employees in the 
statutory observance of — statutory 
holidays holidays throughout the 


Dominion, the Government 
has found it expedient to declare its policy 
in the matter according to a statement issued 
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recently by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour. 

The Government’s policy in regard to 
statutory holidays is contained in an Order- 
in-Council (P.C. 8682) designed “to remove 
the present uncertainty as to whether em- 
ployees generally should or should not be 
required to work on each such holiday.” 

Apart from Sundays or such weekly days 
of rest provided in leu thereof, the Order-in- 
Council sets forth the following statutory 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, the 
first Monday in July, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day. 

The Order declares that these statutory 
holidays only should be observed by employers 
and employees for the duration of the war. 
It also provides that “reasonable opportunity 
should continue to be allowed to employees 
for the performance of their religious duties.” 

It is also declared that any collective labour 
agreement which is inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the Order “should be suspended for 
the duration of the present war by mutual 
consent of the parties thereto but, pending 
such suspension, shall remain in force and 
continue to be observed,” the Order states. 

While the provisions of the Order-in-Council 
concerning statutory holidays in private em- 
ployment are a declaration of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, the holidays recommended for 
business and industry are made mandatory 
for the Civil Service. The Order states that 
the same six days shall be the statutory holi- 
days to be observed by members of the Civil 
Service of Canada as defined by PC. 6702 
(Civil Service Cost-of-Living Bonus Order) 
and the same recommendation regarding time 
off for the performance of religious duties is 
provided as applying to civil servants. 

The Order also suspends for the duration 
of the war the provisions of the Dominion 
Day Act and declares that throughout Can- 
ada the first Monday in July will be a legal 
holiday and will be kept and observed as 
such under the name of Dominion Day for 
the period of the war. 


Seven applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of September. 


Five boards were estab- 
lished and the constitution of a board estab- 
lished in August was completed. One board 
submitted its report. Two applications, which 
did not meet the requirements of the statute, 
were rejected. Ten disputes were referred 
to Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 
for investigation and one commission was 
appointed in pursuance of the provisions of 
Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Thirteen reports were received 
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from Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioners. Seven disputes were recorded as 
settled. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section be- 
ginning on page 1121. 


Reference was made in 
“Suggestion the September issue of the 
Systems” in LaBour GAZETTE (page 1039) 
Canada to an article on Employees’ 


Suggestion Systems in the 
United States. Various types of suggestion 
systems are already in effect in a number of 
Canadian plants. 

An illustrated article on the operation of 
the suggestion plan in Canada is to be found in 
the September issue of Manufacturing and In- 
dustrial Engineering, 73 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto. This article mentions the results 
achieved under the plan in several Canadian 
industries. It describes in detail methods by 
which a suggestion plan may be undertaken 
and successfully carried through. “Suggestion 
plan systems,” it declares, “should be launched 
under the direction of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee when such a committee 
exists. This assures the employee of fair 
treatment and helps to promote harmonious 
labour-management relations. The first job 
is to impress the employees with the fact that 
management is sincere.” 

Various formulas have been utilized in 
Canadian plants for determining the amount 
of awards to employees, based on the value 
to the company of suggestions. While the 
National War Labour Board has not issued 
a general directive in regard to Employees’ 
Suggestion Systems, it has indicated its posi- 
tion to firms which have asked if the subject 
came within the jurisdiction of the Board. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Board has stated that small awards to em- 
ployees who may advance worthwhile ideas 
would not appear to contravene the Wartime 
Wages Control policy; but it expressed the 
opinion that there should be a maximum as 
well as a minimum amount stated in any such 
scheme, for the reason that if a precedent were 
established some employers might make such 
a scheme the indirect means of increasing 
wages. 

The Permanent Commis- 


Meeting of sion of the Quebec Superior 


Permanent Council of Labour held its 
Commission first meeting October 15 and 
of Quebec will meet the third Thurs- 
Superior day of each month there- 


Labour Council after. The Commission 
serves as a liaison between 
the Council and the Minister of Labour and 


prepares the work of the Council. 


The Superior Council of Labour was pro- 
vided for by a 1940 statute (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, p. 810). Its 24 members repre- 
senting labour, management and persons con- 
versant with social and economic problems 
were appointed last December. Six non-voting 
associate members representing the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce were also 
appointed. The function of the Council is 
to study questions relating to labour and 
social security. 


The Permanent Commission of the Council 
is also tripartite body consisting of six mem- 
bers and a number of substitutes. Represent- 
ing labour on it are Alfred Charpentier, Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada and 
Joseph Matte, Quebee and Levis Federated 
Trades and Labour Council; representing man- 
agement are Blair Gordon, Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, J. R. Latter, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and Emile Arbour, 
Montreal Master Printers’ Association; and 
representing the economic and _ sociological 
group are Anatole Désy, University of Mont- 
real, Rev. G. H. Levesque, Director, Laval 
University School of Social Sciences, and 
Léonce Girard, Montreal District Industrial 
Joint Committees. Mr. Désy is President. In 
addition the Commission has two non-voting 
associate members representing the Minister of 
Labour and the Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
Trade and Commerce who appointed their 
respective deputy ministers, Gérard Tremblay 
and Louis Coderre. 


By a majority vote the 


Women Amalgamated Engineering 
admitted to Union in Britain has de- 
Amalgamated cided to accept women 
Engineering members. During the war 
Union in the Union has become in- 
Britain creasingly concerned with 


the problems of women 
workers now extensively employed in the en- 
gineering industry. In May, 1940 the Union 
signed an agreement with the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ National Federation relax- 
ing existing customs to permit the employ- 
ment of women in Jobs formerly reserved for 
men and approving a wage schedule under 
which women workers after a 32-week proba- 
tionary period receive the basic rate and 
national bonus appropriate to the men they 
replace if they are able to carry out the men’s 
work without additional assistance or super- 
vision. A similar agreement was signed with 
the Ministry of Supply covering women em- 
ployed in British Ordnance Factories (LABour 
Gazerte, March, 1942, p. 259). 
The recent conference of the National 
Committee of the Union in June discussed 
such problems of women workers as nursery 
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facilities, shopping time and the application 
of the principle of equal pay for equal work. 
It also urged members to give maximum 
assistance 
trade and in trade unionism (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1942, p. 760). 


Following the recent re- 
port of the Select Commit- 
tee on National Expendi- 
ture which criticized the 
long hours being worked in 
many Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories in Britain, hours have now been reduced 
to 60 a week for men and 55 for women in all 
but three or four of the 42 Royal Ordnance 
Factories. These factories employ 300,000 
persons, 60 per cent of whom are women. 

As a result of the reduction in hours out- 
put does not appear to have suffered except 
from wholly automatic machines. Piece- 
workers’ wages are not appreciably lowered 
because absenteeism due to excessive hours 
has been reduced. ‘Time-workers, however, 
have suffered a decline in earnings due to 
reduction of hours worked at overtime rates. 
Negotiations to improve their position are 
now taking place. 


Shorter hours 
in British 
ordnance 
factories 


A scheme to provide a nine- 
months’ university course 
for trade union  repre- 
sentatives has been worked 
out by Harvard University 
and a group of trade 
unions. The plan will enable selected union 
members with the aid of fellowships to attend 
classes under the auspices of the Harvard 
Business School, the School of Public Ad- 
ministration, and the Department of Econ- 
omics. Union representatives took part in 
planning the course but it was recognized that 
some experimenting would be necessary to 
determine the most useful subjects and teach- 
ing methods. An advisory committee of na- 
tional union representatives will collaborate 
with University officials in directing the course. 

Three principal courses of study are planned. 
One course, called “Economic Analysis,” en- 
tails an appraisal of the economic condition 
of business enterprises and of industries. The 
students will attack this subject by making 
their own analyses of specific corporations or 
industries. They will use material which has 
been gathered by unions for wage negotia- 
tions or arbitrations and by preparing answers 
to material which employers have submitted 
in negotiations. 

A second course will deal with “Trade Union 
Problems and Policies.” In this course the 
students will analyse actual problems which 
have confronted the national officers of differ- 
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University 
classes for 
American trade 
unionists 


in training women both at the 


ent unions. Their analyses will be written up 
as “cases,” and each member of the class will 
work out his own solution just as if he were 
assigned to handle the problem as a repre- 
sentative of the national union. 

A third course will’ be called “Human 
Problems of Administration.” It will involve 
a study of group psychology and problems 
which arise in handling groups of men. A 
critical examination will be made of job 
evaluation plans and the principles of time 
study and rate setting. 

The participating unions, which include or- 
ganizations of railway clerks, hatters, elec- 
tricians and ladies’ garment workers, have 
selected fifteen students to take the course 
this year. The students are not required to 
have any particular educational standing but 
are selected on the basis of their general 
intelligence, capacity for leadership and devo- 
tion to the labour movement. Nearly all of 
those chosen have served as shop committee 
men, local union officers or national repre- 
sentatives. The union pays their expenses 
and half the cost of their tuition. The other 
half is paid from a fund raised by friends of 
the University. 


The Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime appointed 
by the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, has 
drawn up, in consultation 
with the Office of Civilian Defence and the 
Office of Defence Health and Welfare Services, 
a program to guide committees of State and 
local defence councils concerned with the 
welfare of children. The program is based 
on the Children’s Charter in Wartime which 
was adopted March 18, 1942, by the Commis- 
sion, and which calls on citizens to safeguard 
children from danger, distress and exploitation 
arising out of war conditidns. 

In regard to the employment of children the 
program stipulates that the health and educa- 
tional opportunity of employed youth must 
be safeguarded and lays down the following 
principles summarized by the chief of the 
Children’s Bureau: 

No child under 14 years of age a part of the 
hired labour force; none under 16 employed in 
manufacturing and mining occupations; none 
between 14 and 16 employed in other occupa- 
tions that involve release from school or re- 
adjustment of school programs unless it has 
been determined that labour shortages cannot 
be met otherwise, and guidance of youth 16 to 
18 years of age whose work is essential to 
the war effort into occupations suited to their 
age and capacity in which they can make the 
greatest contribution with the least hazard to 
their health and safety. 

The program calls for the provision of 
medical, dental and mental-health services for 
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children and mothers, particularly for those 
with fathers and husbands in the armed forces, 
and for those soon to enter war industry or 
the services. By means of nutrition educa- 
tion, school lunches and low-cost milk, children 
may receive adequate nourishment despite a 
rising cost of living and rationing of food 
supplies. 

The importance of maintaining normal 
family and community life for children to 
reduce the effects of wartime strain and in- 
security is stressed. Child welfare and other 
social service agencies must conserve home life 
for children and protect them from neglect and 
juvenile delinquency arising from unsettled 
conditions. Children separated from their 
families by wartime dislocation must be ade- 
quately cared for, and day-care provided for 
the children of mothers whose employment. is 
essential to the war program. Public assist- 
ance measures must be developed to meet 
home problems arising from increased cost of 
living, migration and separation of families. 
Appropriate care for unmarried mothers and 
their children must also be provided. 

There must be full school attendance, school 
opportunity and recreational opportunity for 
every child, and steps must be taken to over- 
come or compensate for shortages of schools 
and teachers. School programs must be ad- 
justed, where necessary, to conform with 
recommended child employment policies. 

Children in danger zones must be protected 
from enemy attack, cared for after attacks, 
and preparations made for their evacuation 
and reception elsewhere if necessary. 


By an Executive Order 
issued September 9, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ruled out 
for the duration premium 
pay for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and all but six 
holidays. The Order applies to all employers 
engaged directly or indirectly in war produc- 
tion, many of whom had been paying double 
time on such days. 

The Order is designed to secure greater 
production by checking absenteeism which oc- 
curred on days when no premium was paid, 
and to ensure observance of the principle of 
one day’s rest in “seven recently advocated by 
a Committee representing eight agencies of 
the Federal Government. (Lasour GazErrs, 
August, 1942, p. 881). The Order declares that 
“the continuous operation of plants and ma- 
chines in prosecuting the war does not require 
that employees should work seven consecutive 
days.” In cases of emergency a seventh day 
may be necessary but double time must be 
paid for work on it. 

The Order designates six holidays to be ob- 
served by war industry: New Year’s Day, 
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Fourth of July, Labour Day, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and either Memorial Day or any 
other holiday of greater local importance. 
Work performed on these days must be paid 
at time and one-half but premium pay for 
work on any other holiday is forbidden. 

The Order permits payment of not more 
than time and one-half where any employ- 
ment contract or any law such as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the Public Contracts 
Act, or the Federal Eight-Hour Day Law re- 
quires overtime payment for work in excess 
of eight hours a day or 40 a week, or for work 
performed on the sixth day of any regularly 
scheduled work-week. 

All Federal departments and agencies are 
required to draft future contracts in accordance 
with this Order and to revise existing con- 
tracts to bring them into conformity with the 
Order. The Order does not affect the condi- 
tions of employment of Government em- 
ployees. 

Questions of interpretation are to be re- 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor who has re- 
cently issued a statement clarifying a number 
of points in the Order. Holidays and days 
when the employee reports for work and is 
sent home are to be counted as days worked 
in computing the sixth and seventh days of 
work, and the highest rate must be paid when 
more than one premium rate is applicable to 
any particular work. It also defines more 
precisely the classes of workers to which the 
Order applies. 


A recent decision of the 
Equal pay American War Labor Board 
to women in the establishes the  Board’s 
United States policy in regard to the 

question of whether women 
industrial workers should receive as much pay 
as men for the same kind of work. The 
Board declared its opinion that women who 
“in comparable jobs produce work of the same 
quantity and quality as that performed by 
men” should receive the same wages. 

This statement of policy arose out of a 
decision by the War Labor Board ordering 
the Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company 
of Providence to introduce the principle of 
equal pay for equal work for their 7,600 
workers. The Company had offered to reduce 
the differential between the wages for men 
and for women to a maximum of 20 per cent. 

The Board’s statement read in part as 
follows: 


“The idea of 80 per cent efficiency of 
women has evolved from a biological pheno- 
menon which applies only to a period of time 
and not to relative efficiency and competence 
at other times. There is no proof, scientific 
or otherwise, that women are 20 per cent less 
capable than men all the time.” 
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The Board made allowances, however, for 
certain instances where women cannot per- 
form the heavy labour performed by men, 
and special arrangements, involving extra 
cost, must be made to adapt an operation for 
women workers. It was noted that the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work was not a 
formula which could simply be ordered into 
effect, but would have to be worked out in 
individual situations “by parties who co- 
operate in good faith to secure the desired 
objectives.” 

A recent memorandum of Canada’s National 
War Labour Board in effect recognized the 
practical application of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work. ~(LaBour Gazerts, Sep- 
tember, 1942, page 996.) 


A Women’s Policy Com- 
mittee to assist the US. 
War Man-Power Commis- 
sion in mobilizing women 
workers for war industry 
has been set up. The Com- 
mittee will study and advise on matters con- 
nected with the recruitment and training of 
women workers. It will also co-operate with 
the Management-Labour Policy Committee 
which advises the Commission on general 
questions of man-power policy. 

The Committee includes a member of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, the National League of Women Voters 
and the American Legion Auxiliary, and sev- 
eral women prominent in administrative or 
educational work. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the Man- 
power Commission, in announcing the forma- 
tion of the new Committee declared that by 
December, 1943, women will represent at least 
30 per cent of the labour force employed in 
war production. By that date 18 million 
women will be gainfully occupied in the 
United States, six million in war industry. 
“This means that one out of every six women 
over 18 years of age that are not now in the 
labour force will be needed, and one out of 
every four housewives—perhaps one out of 
every three—between the ages of 18 and 44 
will be employed.” 


Mobilization of 
women workers 
for U.S. war 
industry 


The International Labour 
I.L.O. study Office has recently issued 
on food a report entitled “Food 
consumption Consumption and Dietary 

Surveys in the Americas.” 
This study, which was presented to the 
Eleventh Pan-American Sanitary Conference 
held in Rio de Janeiro in September of this 
year, contains in convenient form material 
which has already been published by the 
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I.L.0. It is divided into two chapters. The 
first describes “in broad outlines, so far as 
evidence permits, food expenditure and con- 
sumption habits and nutrition in wage-earners’ 
families . .’ The analysis is based on 
official and other authoritative publications, 
the source for Canada being the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics study on “Family Income 
and Expenditures in Canada, 1987-1988.” 
Chapter II is designed to serve as an intro- 
duction to the principal problems and methods 
in food consumption surveys. It discusses 
types of surveys, problems of planning and 
methods of procedure, items to be collected 
in regard to food, and principles according 


to which the material collected can be 
analysed and appraised. 
Publication of the 1942 


Canada Year edition of the Canada Year 


Book, 1942 Book has just been an- 
Edition, now nounced by the Dominion 
available Bureau of Statistics, De- 

partment of Trade and 


Commerce, under the authorization of the 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. 

The Canada Year Book is the official statis- 
tical annual of the country and contains a 
thoroughly up-to-date account of the natural 
resources of the Dominion and their develop- 
ment, the history of the country, its institu- 
tions, its demography, the different branches 
of production, trade, transportation, finance, 
education, etc —in brief, a comprehensive study 
within the limits of a single volume of the 
social and economic condition of the Do- 
minion. This new edition has been thoroughly 
revised throughout, and includes in all its 
chapters the latest information available up 
to the date of going to press. 

The 1942 Canada Year Book extends to over 
1,000 pages, dealing with all phases of the 
national life and more especially with those 
susceptible of statistical measurement. A 
statistical summary of the progress of Can- 
ada is included in the introductory matter. 
This gives a picture in figures of the remark- 
able progress that the country has made since 
the first census of the Dominion was taken 
in 1871. 

The special articles that are shown in this 
edition of the Year Book have been selected 
to illustrate the effects of the War on the 
Canadian economy and to show such changes 
and developments as have taken place to 
date. There are such special articles dealing 
with manufactures, external trade, prices, agri- 
culture, forestry, mines and minerals, power, 
transportation and immigration. The im- 
portant chapters on labour, public finance, 
currency and banking, and internal trade 
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have also been directly related to the war 
effort and the special war chronology begun 
in the 1940 Year Book is brought up to date. 
Other important features that do not relate 
specifically to the war are also included. 
Persons requiring the Year Book may ob- 
tain it from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, as 
long as the supply lasts, at the price of $1.50 
per copy; this covers merely the cost of 
paper, printing and binding. By a special 
concession, a limited number of paper-bound 
copies have been set aside for ministers of 
religion, bona fide students and school teach- 
ers, who may obtain such copies at the nom- 
inal price of 50 cents each, but application for 
these special copies should be directed to the 
Dominion Statistician, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa. 


“Trade Union Agreements 
in Canadian Industry” is 
the title of a 177-page bul- 
letin just issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Section of 
the School of Commerce 
and Administration, Queen’s University. 

The bulletin opens with two chapters en- 
titled “Why Trade Union Agreements are 
Important” and “What Trade Union Agree- 
ments Are.” It then proceeds to deal speci- 
fically with agreements in Canada. The au- 
thors have taken a cross-section of 150 collec- 
tive agreements, secured from a wide variety of 
industries, unions, and geographical areas. 
These are analyzed as they applied on Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. Separate chapters deal with agree- 
ments in the various types of industry. 

The types of provisions contained in Cana- 
dian industrial agreements are classified and 
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summarized. The bulletin contains fourteen 
tables which serve to illustrate the findings in 
the text. 

Comparisons are made between the situation 
in Canada and the collective bargaining struc- 
tures of Great Britain and the United States. 
“The main difference in the collective bar- 
gaining structure of Great Britain and Can- 
ada” the bulletin states, “does not lie in the 
content of the collective agreements. It lies 
rather in the extent to which collective bar- 
gaining is recognized as the normal method 
of regulating industrial relations in an indus- 
trial economy, in the wider scope of the agree- 
ments, which are generally on a national or 
regional scale and therefore able to act as a 
force towards wage and hour uniformity and 
stability, and in the longer experience of col- 
lective bargaining during which administra- 
tive machinery has been built up... . 

“In general, Canadian agreements seem to 
bear a closer resemblance to those in the 
United States than to those in Great Britain 
in their content, form and wording.” 


In the August issue of the 


Factory Lasour GAZETTE in an ar- 
lighting in ticle on Factory Welfare 
Ontario Regulations in Great Bri- 


tain and Canada, it was 
stated (p. 931) incorrectly that except in 
Quebec “the problem of adequate lighting in 
factories has not been dealt with by any of 
the Canadian provinces.” The Ontario Fac- 
tory, Shop and Office Building Act requires 
every factory, shop, bakeshop, restaurant, 
office and office building, including all pas- 
sages and sanitary conveniences in connection 
with such workplaces to be properly lighted. 


I.L.O. Issues Year Book of Labour Statistics for 1941 


The International Labour Office, Montreal, 
has recently issued its Year Book of Labour 
Statistics 1941, which contains a summary of 
the principal labour statistics in some sixty 
countries in all parts of the world. 

The plan of the present edition is similar to 
that of the preceding editions, but several 
important improvements have been introduced. 
The Year Book appears in trilingual form for 
the first time, Spanish having been added to 
French and English. The statistics for Latin 
American countries have been considerably 
expanded. The tables have been rearranged in 
order to group the countries by continents, so 
as to make more evident the characteristics 
which are common to countries in the same 
grand divisions of the world. In addition, two 
new tables have been added, one on the 
percentages of population gainfully occupied in 
different age groups and the other on indices 


of international comparisons of the cost of 
food. : 


All the figures in the Year Book have been 
taken, with a few exceptions, from official 
publications or have been communicated to 
the Office by governments. And in the 
majority of cases, the tables were submitted 
before publication to the statistical services of 
the different countries. 

All the tables have been brought up to date 
so far as possible. In the present circum- 
stances, however, it has not been possible to 
carry out this task as completely as formerly, 
in particular for belligerent or occupied coun- 
tries where many statistical series are no longer 
published. 

In compiling and presenting this mass of 
material, the Office has tried to bring out as 
clearly as possible the nature and significance 
of the figures available in different countries. 
Wherever possible the scope and kind of the 
statistics are indicated, and the introductory 
note to each section describes the features of 
each type of statistics and the reservations 
they call for. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N the month of September seven applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of 


' Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 


visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the Department of 
Labour, as follows:— 


1. From employees of the London Concrete 
Machinery Company, Limited, London, Ont., 
members of Local 2470, United Steelworkers 
The dispute, which arose out of 
a request for union recognition and a collec- 
tive agreement, was said to affect approxi- 
mately 60 employees directly and 75 indirectly. 
The application also alleged that two em- 
ployees of the company had been unjustly 
dismissed on account of their union member- 
ship and activity. On September 19 His 
Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. Pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 5 of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020, as amended, the Com- 
missioner also was authorized to investigate 
the alleged unjust dismissal of the two afore- 
mentioned employees. 

2. From employees of Peacock Brothers, 
Limited, Ville La Salle, P.Q., members of 
Lodge 631, International Association of 
Machinists. The dispute, which arose out of 
a request for union recognition and a collec- 
tive agreement providing for increased rates 
of pay, was said to affect approximately 300 
employees directly. On September 11, Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate the dispute. 

3. From employees of William Kennedy 
and Sons, Owen Sound, Ont., members of 
Local 2469, United Steelworkers of America. 
The dispute, which arose out of a request for 
union recognition and a collective agreement 
providing for wage adjustments and the re- 
classification of various semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, was said to affect approximately 500 
employees directly. On September 21, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dispute. 

4. From employees of the Ontario Steel 
Products Company, Limited, Chatham, Ont., 
members of Local 127, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The dispute, which arose 
out of a request for union recognition and a 
collective agreement providing for increased 
rates of pay, was said to affect approximately 


250 employees directly. On September 25, 
Mr. J. 8S. McCullagh, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 

5. From outside civic employees of the 
City Works Department of the Corporation 
of the City of London, Ont., members of 
London Civic Employees’ Federal Union 107, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. The 
dispute, which arose out of a request for an 
increase in cost-of-living bonuses, was said 
to affect 170 employees directly and 15 in- 
directly. The application did not meet the 
requirements of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, inasmuch as the municipal 
services performed by the employees con- 
cerned do not fall within the scope of the 
statute, and the interested parties were advised 
that a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion would not be established to deal with the 
dispute. 

6. From employees of the Ontario-Minne- 
sota Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, Fort 
Frances, Ont., members of Local 92, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, Local 306, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Lodge 760, 
International Association of Machinists, Local 
731, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and Local 146, International Bro- 
therhood of Firemen and Oilers. .The dispute, 
which arose out of a request for an extension 
of the existing provisions for vacations with 
pay, was said to affect 503 employees directly. 

7. From employees of Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Limited, Moose Jaw, Sask., members 
of Local 201, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America. The dispute, which arose out of 
a request for union recognition and a collec- 
tive agreement, was said to affect 137 employ- 
ees directly. 

Boards Established 


On September 2 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the Montreal Metal Trades Coun- 
cil’s Marconi Union. During the month of 
August, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, 
had been authorized, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the dis- 
pute (Lasour Gazerte, September, 1942, page 
1003). The Commissioner’s report, received 
on September 1, indicated that he had been 
unable to effect a mutually satisfactory settle- 
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ment of the dispute and recommended the 
establishment of a board. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: Dr. Gaspord Fauteux, 
M.P., Montreal, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and 
Senator Elie Beauregard, K.C., also of Mont- 
real,’ appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 


On September 2 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Taylor Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, London, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 517, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America. During the month of August 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, had been appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute (Lasour GazerrTe, September, 1942, 
page 1003). The Commissioner’s report, re- 
ceived on September 1, indicated that he had 
been unable to effect a mutually satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute and recommended 
the establishment of a board. Pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 5 of Order in Coun- 
cil P:C. 4020, as amended, the Commissioner 
also had been authorized to investigate the 
dismissal of the president of the local union 
from the service of the employing company, 
allegedly on account of his union membership 
and activity. The investigation revealed the 
allegation to be well-founded and the Com- 
missioner recommended that the employee in 
question be reinstated at the same rate of 
pay, the reinstatement to be effective as of the 
date of his discharge; subsequently an order 
to this effect was issued by the Muinister of 
Labour. The personnel of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation is as follows: 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Professor 
Christian Sivertz, University of Western 
Ontario, London, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. J. A. E. 
Braden, K.C., also of London, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 


On September 18, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Windsor Mills, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Canada Paper Company Employees (Lasour 
Gazetrr, September, 1942, pages 1003-1004). 
On September 1, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., of 
Montreal, had been authorized, as Industrial 
- Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investi- 


gate the dispute. The Commissioner’s report, 
received on September 18, indicated that he 
had been unable to effect a mutually satisfac- 
tory settlement of the dispute and recom- 
mended the establishment of a board. Messrs. 
Gerard Picard, Quebec, and J. E. Crankshaw, 
K.C., Montreal, were appointed members of 
the board on the nomination of the employees 
and employer, respectively, and at the end 
of the month were conferring with a view to 
submitting a joint recommendation of a person 
to be appointed third member and chairman 
of the board. 

On September 18 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil of Montreal and vicinity. During the 
month of August Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, had been authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute (Lasour GazettE, September, 
1942, page 1004). The Commissioner’s report, 
received on September 17, indicated that he 
had been unable to effect a mutually satisfac- 
tory settlement of the dispute and recommend- 
ed the establishment of a board. Messrs. 
James Somerville and W. C. Nicholson, K.C., 
both of Montreal, were appointed members 
of the board on the nomination of the em- 
ployees and employer, respectively, and at the 
end of the month were conferring with a view 
to submitting a joint recommendation of a 
person to be appointed third member and 


‘chairman of the board. 


On September 22 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Allison Logging Com- 
pany, Limited, the Kelley Logging Company, 
Limited, J. R. Morgan, Limited, and Pacific 
Mills, Limited, Queen Charlotte Islands, B.C., 
and their respective employees, members of 
Local 1-71, International Woodworkers of 
America (Lasour GazeTTs, July, 1942, page 
761). Following the receipt of the employees’ 
application for the establishment of a board, 
officials of the Dominion Department of 
Labour had endeavoured to effect a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute, but to 
no avail. Messrs. A. J. Turner, M.L.A., and 
R. H. Tupper, both of Vancouver, were ap- 
pointed members of the board and at the end 
of the month, were conferring with a view to 
submitting a joint recommendation of a per- 
son to be appointed third member and chair- 
man of the board. 


Board Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in August 
to deal with a dispute between the Chrysler 
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Corporation of Canada, Limited, Chatham, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
127, United Automobile Workers of America 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1942, pages 1004- 
1005) was completed during the month of 
September. The personnel of the board is as 
follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. 
Gillanders, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
Toronto, appointed on ‘the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren, also of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. J. A. 
MeNevin, K.C., Chatham, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On September 1, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020, 
as amended, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dismissal of eighteen employees of Border 
Cities Industries, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
allegedly on account of their membership in 
and activity on behalf of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America. The report 
of the Commissioner, received on September 
28, indicated that the allegations were well- 
founded in respect to the dismissal of five of 
the employees in question and recommended 
the reinstatement of these five employees; 
subsequently an order to this effect was issued 
by the Minister of ‘Labour. 


On September 9 an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commission composed of Prof. W. G. 
McBride, of McGill University, Montreal, 
chairman, Dr. F. W. Gray, Sydney, NS., and 
Mr. A. L. Smith, K-C., Calgary, Alta., was 
appointed to inquire into the facts and cir- 
cumstances pertaining to an application of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
for an order of the ‘National War Labour 
Board requiring Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir), Limited, to increase wage rates gener- 
ally by 30 per cent at the company’s Namaimo 
and Cumberland Mines on Vancouver Island, 
B.C., and to report thereon and also with 
respect to any other matters affecting the coal 
mining industry in the region covered by 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
as might be referred to the Commission by 
the Minister of Labour, the Commission to 
have full regard to the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order in Council, P.C. 5963. 


On September 14 His Honour Judge I. M. 
Macdonell, Toronto, was appointed an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between De Havilland 
Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, and its 
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employees, members of Local 112, United 
Automobile Workers of America, in connec- 
tion with which an application had been re- 
ceived in August for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazerrr, September, 1942, page 1004). 


‘Pursuant to the provisions of Section 5 of 


Order in Council P.C. 4020, as amended, the 
Commissioner also was authorized to investi- 
gate the dismissal of three of the company’s 
employees, allegedly on account of their union 
membership and activity. Mr. F. J. Ains- 
borough, Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
previously had been appointed a Commis- 
sioner to investigate the dismissal of one of 
these employees (Lasour GazETTE, September, 
1942, page 1005), but the illness of the em- 
ployee had prevented Commissioner Ains- 
borough from conducting the investigation 
prior to the appointment of Commissioner 
Macdonell. 

On September 11 Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, was authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate a 
dispute between Engineering Products of Can- 
ada, Limited, Montreal, and its employees, 
members of the Metal Trades Council of 
Montreal and Vicinity, in connection with 
which an application had been received in 
August for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation (LABour Ga- 
ZETTE September, 1942, page 1004). 

On September 19 Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., was 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate a dispute be- 
tween the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., and its employees, members 
of Local 20, Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union, 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, in connection with which an appli- 
cation had been received in August for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (Lasour GazerTr, September, 
1942, page 1004). 


Commission Appointed under Section 65 of 
Statute 


On September 14, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, a Commission was appointed 
under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into the facts and circumstances 
pertaining to applications submitted on behalf 
of certain employees of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste Marie, Ont., 
members of Local 2251, United Steelworkers 
of America, and certain employees of the Do- 
minion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S.. members of Local 1064, United 
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Steelworkers of America, to the Ontario Re- 
gional War Labour Board and the Nova Scotia 
Regional War Labour Board, respectively, for 
increases in basic rates of pay. While findings 
and directions had been issued by the respec- 
tive Regional War Labour Boards in this 
connection, representations were made on be- 
half of the aforementioned employees to the 
effect that further consideration of the appli- 
cations was warranted. The Commission was 
instructed to confer with the Minister of 
Labour for Canada (who is chairman of the 
National War Labour Board) and with the 
Ministers of Labour for Ontario and Nova 
Scotia (who are chairmen of the respective 
Regional War Labour Boards) and, in its 
report, to advise what adjustments, if any, in 
the wage rates of the employees concerned 
are justified under the terms of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order in Council, P.C. 5963. 
The personnel of the Commission is as follows: 
Mr. F. H. Barlow, K.C., Toronto, chairman; 
Mr. King Gordon, Montreal; and Mr. J. T. 
Stewart, St. Thomas, Ont. 


Other Reporis of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


Reports were received on September 3 from 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, who had been authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
disputes involving the Royal View Mine and 
the Chester Mine, both of Lethbridge, Alta., 
and their respective employees, members of 
Locals 7302 and 7751, United Mine Workers 
of America (Lasour Gazettr, September, 1942, 
page 1003). The Commissioner reported that 
he had been successful in effecting mutually 
satisfactory settlements of the disputes where- 
by the interested parties would enter into 
new collective agreements providing for the 
upward revision of wage rates. The agree- 
ments were approved by the National War 
Labour Board and the employees withdrew 
their applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation. 
Summaries of the agreements will be found in 
the article entitled “Recent Industrial Agree- 
ments and Schedules of Wages” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 

A report was received on September 8 from 
Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, Fredericton, N.B., who had been auth- 
orized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner, to investigate a dispute between 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, N.S., and 
its employees, members of Local 361, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
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and Lodge 1250, International Association of 
Machinists (Lasour Gazerrr, September, 1942, 
pages 1005-1006). At the end of the month, 
the Commissioner’s report was before the 
Minister of Labour for consideration. 


A report was received on August 8 from Mr. 
R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Dominion Department of Labour, Winni- 
peg, who had been appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a dispute between the Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, the Manitoba Bridge and Iron 
Works, Limited, and the Vulcan Iron Works, 
Limited, all of Winnipeg, and their respective 
employees, members of Lodge 646, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 126, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 


“America, Local 174, International Moulders 


and Foundry Workers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, and Local 565, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
(Lasour GazeTtr, September, 1942, page 1003). 
In his report the Commissioner indicated that, 
in his opinion, the circumstances did not war- 
rant the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. Subsequently the 
interested parties were notified that a board 
would not be established. 


A report was received on September 12 from 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, who had 
been authorized, as Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, to investigate a dispute 
between the Quebec Asbestos Corporation, 
Limited, East Broughton, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the National Catholic 
Union of Asbestos Workers of East Broughton 
(Lasour Gazurtr, August, 1942, page 884). 
The Commissioner’s report indicated that he 
had been successful in effecting a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute whereby 
the interested parties would enter into a col- 
lective agreement. The agreement is sum- 
marized in the article entitled “Recent In- 
dustrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


A report was received on September 22 
from Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, who had been appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry ‘Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between Algoma Ore 
Properties, Limited, Wa Wa, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Federal Labor Union 
23159, American Federation of Labor (Lasour 
Gazette, September, 1942, page 1005). The 
Commissioner’s report indicated that he had 
been successful in effecting a mutually satisfac- 
tory settlement of the dispute whereby the 
interested parties would enter into a collec- 
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tive agreement. The agreement is summar- 
ized in the article entitled “Recent Industrial 
Agreements and Schedules of Wages” appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. Subsequently the 
employees withdrew their application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


A report was received on September 26 from 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, Van- 
couver, who had been authorized, as Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
a dispute between West Coast Shipbuilders, 
Limited, Vancouver, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 1, Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union of Canada (Lasour GaAzErTTeE, 
September, 1942, page 1005). At the end of 
the month the Commissioner’s report was be- 


fore the Minister of Labour for consideration. 


A report was received on September 29 from 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, Toronto, who had been appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the Whitby 
Malleable Iron and Brass Company, Limited, 
Whitby, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 2458, United Steelworkers of America 
(Lasour Gazerrr, September, 1942, page 1003). 
The Commissioner’s report indicated that he 
had been successful in effecting a mutually 
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satisfactory settlement of the dispute whereby 
the interested parties would enter into a col- 
lective agreement. The agreement is sum- 
marized in the article entitled “Recent Indus- 
trial Agreements and Schedules of Wages” ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this issue. Subsequently 
the employees withdrew their application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Other Settlements 


On September 1 the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, executed a col- 
lective agreement based upon the recommen- 
dation of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the parties (Lasour Gazerrsn, April, 1942, 
pages 396-398). A summary of the agreement 
will be found in the article entitled “Recent 
Industrial Agreements and Schedules of 
Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Full particulars concerning the settlement 
of a dispute between the R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Montreal Metal 
Trades Council’s R.C.A. Union, will be found 
in the report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which is published immediately 
hereunder. 


Report of Board in Dispute between R.C.A. Victor Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its Employees 


On September 14 the Minister of Labour 
received a unanimous report from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the R.C.A. 
Victor Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of the Montreal Metal 
Trades Council’s R.C.A. Union (Lasour 
Gazertr, September, 1942, page 1004). At- 
tached to and forming part of the board’s 
report is a copy of a collective agreement 
executed by the interested parties on Septem- 
ber 12. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Hali- 
fax, chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren, Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. J. J. 
Perrault, Montreal, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. 

The texts of the board’s report and the 
collective agreement are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
Humpurey MircHeu, P.C., M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re dispute between R.C.A. Victor Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its 
employees members of the Montreal 
Metal Trades Couneil’s R.C.A. Union. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
established in the above matter, has the 
honour to report that it met at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., on the 2nd, 8rd, 10th, 
11th and 12th days of September, 1942. 

At the hearings, the Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. E. C. Grimley, its President, 
Col. H. J. Trihey, Chairman of its Board of 
Directors, and by Mr. D. McCallum, its Per- 
sonnel Manager. The employees were repre- 
sented by Mr. Victor Walker, President of the 
Montreal Metal Trades Council’s R.C.A. 
Union, and by Miss Lea Roback and Mr. L. 
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Levasseur, members of the Negotiating Com- 
mittee of the said Union. 

At the first session of the Board, the repre- 
sentatives of the Company took the objection 
that the Montreal Metal Trades Council’s 
R.C.A. Union was not authorized to nego- 
tiate an agreement on behalf of the employees 
of the R.C.A. Victor Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. After much discussion, the repre- 
sentatives of both parties requested that a 
vote of the employees be taken, to ascertain 
the wish of the employees in this regard, and 
that such vote be taken under the supervision 
of the proper officials of the Department of 


Labour, Canada. This vote was taken on 
Tuesday, September 8th, 1942, under the 
supervision of Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial 


Relations Officer of the Department of Labour. 
The question submitted to those employees 
entitled to vote, was:— 

“Ts it your wish that the Montreal Metal 
Trades Council’s R.C.A. Union act as bar- 
gaining agent on your behalf in negotiations 
with your employer, the R.C.A. Victor 
Company, Limited?” 


The result of the vote showed that 1185 
employees voted “yes,” 122 voted “no,” and 
there were 49 spoiled ballots. Annexed to 
and forming part of the report, marked as 
Schedule “A” and identified by the signatures 
of the members of the Board, is a summary 
of the result of the vote so taken, together 
with a sample of the ballot and certificates 
of the scrutineers. 
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At the suggestion of the Board, representa- 
tives of the parties to the dispute met on the 
9th, 10th and 11th days of September, 1942, 
for the purpose of negotiating an agreement. 
These negotiations were continued throughout 
the afternoon and evening of September 11, 
in the presence of the Board, and, as a result, 
an agreement was reached. An original copy 
of this agreement, marked as Schedule “B” 
and identified by the signatures of the mem- 
bers of the Board, is annexed to and forms 
part of this report. 

In reporting this happy result, the mem- 
bers of the Board wish to commend the 
representatives of both parties for the careful 
and thorough presentation of their arguments 
and for the spirit of moderation, fairness and 
conciliation in which the negotiations were. 
conducted. The members of the Board are 
grateful, also, for the co-operation they re- 
ceived from Mr. Trepanier, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer at Montreal, for the Department 
of Labour; and for the courtesy and ass‘stance 
they received from the representatives of the 
parties concerned. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) M. B. Archibald, 
Chairman. 
(Sg¢d.) J. J. Perrault, 
Member. 
(Sg¢d.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 
Montreal, P.Q., 
September 12, 1942. 


PAY. MONTREAL 
le 8 septembre 1942 


Récapitulation du résultat du scrutin des employés tenu ce huitiéme jour de septembre 


1942 a l’usine de la cie RCA Victor Limitée. 


Summary of result of ballot held on the eighth day of September 1942, at the plant of 


the RCA Victor Company Limited. 














Ont voté Ont voté Bulletins 
Eligibles “Oui” “Non” Nuls 
Number of Have voted Have voted Spoiled 
Voters eV eee SINO” Ballots 
iIbureau Ge _VOLavION, INO. vases ees « AT 607 16 yal 
Poll No 
Bureau’ de votations Not 2e...e4\. 259 Toa 24 VZ 
Poll No. 2 
bureau) de Vvotanlon.. INOiw.o acer al» 389 252 32 5 
Poll No. 3 
Bureau de votation (Ne, ‘43.306... 285 Vet 50 11 
Poll No. 4 
TOTAL a. horses. soe ole ee aes. <a te 1708 1185 2, 49 


Représentant le Ministére fédéral du Travail 


Representing the Federal Department of Labour 


(Sged.) L. Pépin. 


Is it your wish that the Montreal Metal Trades Council’s 
Union act as bargaining agent on your behalf in negotiations with 
your employer, The RCA Victor Company, Limited? 


otherwise your ballot is 


(Mark “X” only opposite your answer; 
spoiled.) 


Désirez-vous étre représenté par le syndicat du R.C.A. du Conseil de 
Montréal des métiers de la métallurgie dans les négociations avee votre 


employeur, la RCA Victor Company, Limited? 


(Inscrire signe “X” 
le bulletin sera annulé) 


seulement pour indiquer votre réponse; autrement 


RA. 














_— 
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Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Pépin, 
Deputy Returning Officer, 
Poll Number 1. 


Re ballot of employees—R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. 
—Vote des employés 


We, the under-signed being Scrutineers nomi- 
nated by the Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union hereby declare that at the 
ballot of the employees held at R.C.A. Victor 
Company Ltd. plant this day, all employees 
seeking to cast votes were properly identified 
as being entitled to do so, and that the ballot 
was conducted in a fair and proper manner. 

Nous, les soussignés, scrutateurs nommés par 
le Montreal Metal Trades Council, Union R.C.A. 
Victor, déclarons par la présente, qu’au vote des 
employés tenu ce jour a la Compagnie R.C.A. 
Victor Ltée, tous les employés désirant enregis- 
trer leur vote ont été reconnus comme y ayant 
droit, et que le dit scrutin a été tenu d’une 
maniéere juste et équitable. 


Secrutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nommeé par: 


Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union, 
(Sgd.) Léa Robert. 


Scrutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nomme par: 


The R.C.A. Victor Company Ltd. 
Management, 
(Sgd.) W. M. Chamard. 
Witness: 


(Sgd.) Y. Dufresne. 


Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Pépin, 
Deputy Returning Officer, 
Poll Number 2. 


Re ballot of employees—R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. 
—Vote des employés 


We, the undersigned being Scrutineers nomi- 
nated by the Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union, hereby declare that at the 
ballot of the employees held at R.C.A. Victor 
Company Ltd. plant this day, all employees 
seeking to cast votes were properly identified 
as being entitled to do so, and that the ballot 
was conducted in a fair and proper manner. 

Nous, les consignés, scrutateurs nommés par 
le Montreal Metal Trade Council, Union R.C.A. 
Victor, déclarons par la présente qu’au vote des 
employés tenu ce jour a la Compagnie R.C.A. 
Victor Ltée, tous les employés désirant enregis- 
trer leur vote ont été reconnus comme y ayant 
droit, et que le dit scrutin a été tenu d’une 
maniére juste et équitable. 


Scrutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nommeé par: 


Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union, 
(Sgd.) Marie St. Jacques. 


Scrutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nommeé par: 


The R.C.A. Victor Company Ltd. 
Management, 
(Sgd.) E. F. Browne. 
Witness: 


(Sgd.) Roland Lussier. 
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Montreal, Que. 
Mr. Pépin, 
Deputy Returning. Officer, 
Poll Number 3. 


Re ballot of employees—R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. 
—Vote des employés 


We, the undersigned being Scrutineers nomi- 
nated by the Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union hereby declare that at the 
ballot of the employees held at R.C.A. Victor 
Company Ltd. plant this day, all employees 
seeking to cast votes were properly identified 
as being entitled to do so, and that the ballot 
was conducted in a fair and proper manner. 

Nous, les soussisgnés, scrutateurs nommés par 
Je Montreal Metal Trades Council, Union R.C.A. 
Victor, déclarons par la présente, qu’au vote 
des employés tenu ce jour a la Compagnie 
R.C.A. Victor Ltée, tous les employés désirant 
enregistrer leur vote ont été reconnus comme 
y ayant droit, et que le dit scrutin a été tenu 
d’une maniére juste et équitable. 


Scrutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nommé par: 


Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union, 
(Sgd.) D. J. McGee. 


Serutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nomme par: 


The R.C.A. Victor Company Ltd. 
Management, 
(Sed.) G. W. Bourgouin. 
Witness: 


(Sed.) L. Cornelli. 


Montreal, Que. 
Mr, L. Pépin, 
Deputy Returning Officer, 
Poll Number 4. 


Re ballot of employees—R.C.A. Victor Co. Ltd. 
—Vote des employés 


We, the undersigned being Scrutineers nomi- 
nated by the Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union hereby declare that at the 
ballot of the employees held at R.C.A. Victor 
Company Ltd. plant this day, all employees 
seeking to cast votes were properly identified 
as being entitled to do so, and that the ballot 
was conducted in a fair and proper manner. 

Nous, les soussignés, scrutateurs nommés par 
le Montreal Metal Trades Council, Union R.C.A. 
Victor, déclarons par la présente, qu’au vote 
des employés tenu ce jour a la Compagnie 
R.C.A. Victor Ltée, tous les employés désirant 
enregistrer leur vote ont été reconnus comme 
y ayant droit, et que le dit scrutin a été tenu 
d’une maniére juste et équitable. 


Scrutineer Nominated by: 
Scrutateur nommé par: 


Montreal Metal Trades Council 
R.C.A. Victor Union, 
(Sgd.) V. Walker. 


Scrutineer nominated by: 
Scrutateur nommé par: 


The R.C.A. Victor Company Ltd. 
Management, 
(Sgd.) F. Callan. 
Witness: 


(Sgd.) H. L. Grenier. 
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SCHEDULE “B” 


Memorandum of a collective agreement 
entered into by and between the R.C.A. Victor 
Company Limited, herein represented _by E. C. 
Grimley, its President, and G. J. White, its 
Secretary, both for the purposes hereof duly 
authorized; hereinafter called the “Company,” 
and The Hourly Paid Employees of the said 
R.C.A. Victor Company Limited, acting and rep- 
resented by Metal Trades Council’s RCA Victor 
Union, their negotiating agent, for the purpose 
hereof duly authorized; hereinafter called the 
“Union.” 


1. General Purpose 

The “Company” and the “Union” declare 
that the purpose of this Agreement is to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of good relations 
between them as they believe that the 
maintenance of good relations between Em- 
ployer and Employee is essential to the 
due execution of war contracts and_ the 
production of necessary materials therefor, and 
that particularly in wartime the safety of the 
nation must be the first consideration of all 
patriotic citizens. Consequently all the pro- 
visions of this Collective Agreement extend to 
obligate and benefit all the Hourly-Paid Em- 
ployees of the Company. 


2. Co-operation 


The “Company” and the “Union” hereby 
promise to co-operate to the fullest extent for 
the purpose of maintaining efficient and uninter- 
rupted production. For this purpose, a Joint 
Production Committee composed ‘of equal rep- 
resentation by the employees and the Company 
shall be set up. The sole function of this Com- 
mittee will be to study and recommend methods 
of increasing production. 


3. Employees Right to Organize 


The employees shall be free to organize in 
Trade Unions, free from any control by the 
Company or its agents, and the Employees, in 
the exercise of their right to organize, shall 
use neither coercion nor intimidation of any 
kind to influence any employee to join their 
organization. 


4. Hours of Work 


(a) The present regular working week of 
48 hours shall be continued, except in 
the case of firemen, watchmen and 
janitors for whom the regular working 
week shall be fifty-six (56) hours, pend- 
ing approval of change by the Regional 
War Labour Board. 

(b) A schedule shall be arranged by the 
Company to allow employees to return 
tools to the tool crib before the end of 
each shift. 

(c) Late starting shall be penalized to the 
amount of fifteen (15) minutes for late- 
ness in excess of three (3) minutes of each 
quarter of the hour; i.e., for lateness from 
four (4) to eighteen (18) minutes the 
penalty will be fifteen (15) minutes; 
from nineteen (19) to thirty-three (33) 
minutes the penalty will be one-half 
hour, ete. 

(d) Should war production require more 
than a reasonable amount of overtime, 
the Company will discuss the advisa- 
bility of employing second and _ third 
shifts with the Shop Committee. 


5. Overtime 


{a) Any time worked en the following days 
shall be paid for at overtime rates: New 


Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, 
St. Jean Baptiste Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day, and all Sundays, or the alterna- 
tive day of rest. 

(bo) Any day declared by statute or decree 
to be observed as one of the holidays 
mentioned above, should the latter fall 
on a Sunday, shall be paid for at over- 
time rates. 

(c) Except in emergencies, employees shall 
be notified before lunch period of the 
necessity to work overtime on that day. 


6. Classification of Employees 

All hourly-paid employees of the Company 
shall be classified as follows: 

(a) Beginners 

A beginner shall be an employee who 
has had no previous shop experience. An 
employee hired as a beginner shall be so 
classified for three months from the date of 
employment and at the end of that time 
shall either be classified according to the 
Company’s established classification or dis- 
charged. The Company may at its dis- 
cretion promote or discharge a beginner 
at any time prior to the expiration of the 
said three months. 

(b) Classified Employees 

Every employee other than a _ beginner 
shall be classified according to the job 
classification established by the employer 
and shall be notified whenever that classi- 
fication is changed. No discrimination on 
account of age or sex shall be made in 
classifying any employee. 

The classification of an employee in accor- 
dance with the terms of this agreement, 
shall be done by the Company and, where 
there is a difference of opinion, in colla- 
boration with the Grievance Committee. 
In case of a disagreement over any classi- 
fication, the employee will be given an 
opportunity to show whether or not he can 
qualify for the classification which he be- 
lieves he deserves, provided a vacancy in 
such an occupational classification occurs. 


7. Names of foremen, assistant foremen, 
supervisors and group leaders constituting the 
permanent organization of each Department 
shall be posted on departmental notice boards 
in each department so that there may be no 
doubt as to the responsibility of all operators. 


8. Safety and Health 


The Company shall continue to make reason- 
able provisions for the safety and health of its 
employees during the hours of their employ- 
ment. Protective devices, special wearing 
apparel and other equipment, which in the 
opinion of the Company is necessary to protect 
the employees from injury, shall be provided 
by the Company. Heating, ventilation and 
washroom facilities shall conform to all legal 
requirements. 


9. Rest Periods 


The Company shall allow all employees a 
ten minute rest wth pay in the morning and 
in the afternoon; shifts other than the day 
shifts shall be allowed two similar periods. 


10. Settlement of Disputes 


Any disputes arising out of disagreement or 
any grievance or misunderstanding which any 
employee or group of employees may desire 
to discuss or adjust with the Company shall 
be handled as follows: 
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(1) The employee may take the matter 
directly to his foreman with or without 
his committee man or, his committee man 
may take the grievance to the foreman. 


(2) If a settlement is not reached within a 
reasonable time, the committee man may 
take the matter to the division superin- 
tendent. 


(3) If a settlement is still not reached, the 
committee man shall report the matter 
to the Grievance Committee in writing, 
and the Grievance Committee shall dis- 
cuss the matter with the Manager of 
Manufacturing. Such matters shall nor- 
mally be discussed during working hours 
but lengthy negotiations for settlement 
of disputes shall be discussed outside of 
working hours. 


(4) If a settlement is still not. reached, the 
matter may be referred to an executive 
officer of the Company. 


(5) All decisions arrived at between the 
Management of the Company and the 
Grievance Committee shall be final and 
binding upon the Company, the Shop Com- 
mittee, and the employee, or employees. 


(6) In the event that no agreement is 
- reached the two parties will refer the 
matter to an arbitration committee, one 
of whom shall be appointed by the Com- 
pany, another shall be appointed by the 
Grievance Committee, and the third, the 
Chairman, shall be agreed to by the 
other two. In the event that a decision 
is not reached within seven days, the 
Minister of Labour shall be asked to 
appoint a Chairman, not an employee of 
his Department. 


(7) During the term of this agreement the 
Company agrees that there shall be 
no lockout and the workers agree that 
there shall be no slow down, strike or 
other stoppage or interference of work. 


ll. Promotion, Lay-off or Increase of Staff 


(a) In all cases of promotion, lay-off or 
increase of staff the following factors 
shall be considered: 


(1) Ability, skill and experience 
(2) Length of service. 


Where other factors are relatively equal, 
length of service shall govern. These 
rules for promotion, lay-off or increase 
of staff shall only apply to an employee 
who has completed at least three months 
of continuous service. 


(b) The Company agrees that any alleged 
case of injustice in the application of 
these rules shall be a discussable griev- 
ance as provided for by Clause 10. 


12. Discharges 


In the event that an employee has been dis- 
charged and alleges he has been unjustly dealt 
with, he may ask for and receive from the 
employer the reasons for dismissal. Such dis- 
charge shall constitute a case arising under the 
method of adjusting disputes provided for by 
Clause 10. 


13. Recognition 


The Company recognizes the Metal Trades 
Council’s R.C.A. Victor Union as the sole bar- 
gaining agency in respect of all its hourly- 
paid employees, as long as they represent a 
majority thereof. 


14. Personnel of Committees 


The Union Shop Committee agrees to notify 
the Management of the Company of the names 
of the members and officers of the Shop and 
Grievance Committees elected or appointed by 
the employees, and also of any changes that 
may take place from time to time. The Shop 
Committee will support the enforcement of Com- 
pany Rules and Regulations on the part of the 
employees. Shop Committee members who are 
required to leave their jobs for the perform- 
ance of Union business, shall obtain permission 
from their foremen before doing so. 


15. Leave of Absence 


(a) The Company will give fair considera- 
tion to. granting reasonable leaves of 
absence, without pay, to delegates of the 
Union, not exceeding three in number, 
when necessary for the transaction of 
business of the R.C.A. Victor Union. 


(b) Any employee elected as a _ full-time 
Union Official shall be given special con- 
sideration as to re-employment upon 
termination of his term of office. If at 
such time, a position suitable to his 
experience and ability is open, he shall 
be given preference over other applicants, 
The Union also agrees to discuss with 
the Management the nominees for such 
offices. 


16. Renewal and Termination 


(a) This Agreement which became effective 
on the date of execution, shall remain 
in full force and effect for a period of 
one year, unless changed by mutual 
consent of the parties signatory hereto. 
It shall remain binding for a further 
period of one year unless either party 
shall give to the other written notice of 
termination at least sixty days before 

the termination of the Agreement. 

(b) In the event of written notice of termi- 
nation having been given by either party, 
as provided for in Clause (a), negoti- 
ations shall be carried on during the 
period of notice of termination with a 
view to arranging another Agreement. 


Signed at the City of Montreal, in the 
Province of Quebec, on the twelfth day of 
September, 1942. 

The Employer 

R.C.A. Victor Company Limited, 


Per (Sgd.) E. C. Grimley, 
President. 


(Sgd.) G. J. White, 
Secretary. 
The Employees 


Per (Sgd.) Victor Walker, 


President, R.C.A. Vilctor Union. 
(Sgd.) Eug. Chevalier, 


Secretary, R.C.A. Victor Union. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of five cases 

heard recently by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions 
were outlined in the Lasour GazertTs, June, 
1942, page 666, and in previous issues, and the 
seventh report of the proceedings of the 
Board covering the period from October 1, 
1936, to September 30, 1939, was recently 
issued as Bulletin No. 14 in the Industrial 
Relations Series published by the Department 
of Labour. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war 
of 1914-18. It has power to determine all 
differences arising between the railway com- 
panies and the members of any of the six 
railway brotherhoods “including the interpre- 
tation of wage schedules or agreements having 
due regard to the rights of the several classes 
of employees and of the railways respec- 
tively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 501—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers.—This case dealt with 
a controversy over the application of Article 
5, Clause “B” of the Telegraphers’ Schedule. 
According to the joint statement of facts, the 
ticket agent at Campbellton, N.B., was being 
required to commence duty at 10 am., was 
allowed two hours for a meal period between 
1.30 and 3.30 p.m., and was then excused for 
the day at 8 p.m. 

Clause “B” of Article 5 of the Telegraphers’ 
Schedule provides that the hours of duty of 
all agents shall commence between the hours 
of 6 am. and 8.30 a.m. Accordingly the em- 
ployees contend that no agent, except ticket 
agents, can be kept on duty after 5.30 p.m., 
unless overtime payment is made. 

Ticket agents, according to Clause “J” of 
the same article, may have their hours of ser- 
vice arranged to provide eight hours duty 


within ten, including meal periods. This would 
set their quitting time at not later than 6.30 
p.m. unless overtime payment was made, 
according to the employees’ contention. 

The ticket agent at Campbellton, being re- 
quired to work from 6.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., 
made a claim for overtime worked. ‘This 
claim was denied him. The employees con- 
tended that the overtime claimed should be 
paid. 

The Company, in support of its contention, 
quoted previous rulings dealing with the 
matter, and contended that under the sche- 
dule ticket agents could be allowed to have 
irregular starting hours 

The Board’s decision denied the claim of 
the employees. 

Case No. 502—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and the Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen.—Claim of a conductor and crew 
for “runaround” at Englehart. 

In this case the conductor and crew con- 
cerned stood first out and came on duty, but 
were not despatched until after the crew 
which stood second-out. The conductor 
accordingly claimed a “runaround”. 

The employees, in asking payment of his 
claim, quoted Article 26 (a) of their schedule 
which reads: “Through freight crews will be 
run, first-in, first-out of the terminals in their 
respective sub-divisions.” It was emphasized 
that the Rule reads “will be run first-in, first- 
out,” not “called first, or on duty first.” 

The Railway contended that where crews 
are called and come on duty in their proper 
turn no “runaround” occurs. In the parti- 
cular case, the Company declared, the loco- 
motive for the Conductor’s train was found on 
being coupled to have its steam heat connec- 
tion frozen and was returned to the shop to 
have this condition corrected. Before the 
engine returned, the second crew’s train was 
ready to go and was despatched. 

The Board sustained the employees’ conten- 
tion for this particular case but suggested 
that the parties confer together with a view 
to reaching an understanding to avoid claims 
of a similar nature. 


Case No. 503—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and the Order of Raiiway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen—Claim of a conductor and crew 
for wayfreight rates, having been required to 
handle wayfreight while on auxiliary service. 

The conductor and crew were called at 
Englehart for auxiliary service, and proceeded 
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to the derailment. While clearing the wreck, 
an empty box car was required to tranship 
a car of lumber. The conductor and crew 
were instructed to go to Larder Lake, pick 
up a box car there and return to the working 
point. The box car contained a quantity of 
freight, and the station staff not being on 
duty the train crew were required to unload 
this freight into a shed, before removing the 
car to the working point. Accordingly the 
conductor and crew, on returning to Englehart, 
claimed 575 miles at wayfreight rates; but 
were paid at through freight rates. 

Article G of the Schedule states that road 
conductors and trainmen performing more 
than one class of road service in a day or 
trip “will be paid for the entire service at the 
highest rate applicable to any class of service 
performed.” 

The employees claimed that the conductor 
and crew, having handled wayfreight in addi- 
tion to their other services, were entitled to 
waytfreight rates. 

The Company contended that the work 
performed by the train crew in this case was 
incidental to their duties in wreck service. 
It was not performed for the purpose of get- 
ting freight into the shed for delivery, but 
for the express purpose of securing a car to 
continue clearing the wreck. It was pointed 
out that the freight unloaded in this case 
consisted of only three small pieces having a 
total weight of less than fifty pounds. The 
Railway stated that it understands the term 
“wayfreight service” to apply to a crew 
operating between terminals or designated 
points, loading and/or unloading freight en 
route. A train crew in wreck service, it was 
claimed, may be required to perform any class 
of service ordinarily performed by train crew 
incidental to the clearing of a wreck, and such 
incidental work does not constitute another 
class of service. 

The Board’s decision was that in view of 
the circumstances and the fact that the em- 
ployees were engaged in auxiliary service the 
claim of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 504—Temiskaming and Northern 


Ontario Railway and the Order of Railway 


Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.—Claim from a conductor and crew 
for “deadheading,” Noranda to Timmins. 
This crew, which had been working on pas- 
senger service between Swastika and Noranda, 
answered a bulletin calling for applications 





for crews to operate out of Timmins, and 
were assigned to the new set of runs. 

The employees contended that the con- 
clusion of their old assignment left the crew 
tied up at Noranda. Their new assignment 
opened the following day with a lay-off day, 
and on this day they were ordered by the 
Railway to “deadhead” to Timmins. The em- 
ployees claimed that the “deadheading” was 
not a voluntary movement on the part of the 
crew in the act of exercising seniority, and 
that consequently they should be compen- 
sated for 153 miles, passenger rates, according 
to Article 6, paragraphs 1 and 2 of their 
schedule. 

The Company contended that the conduc- 
tor and crew were ‘‘deadheading” to exercise 
seniority rights, and that according to the 
last paragraph of Article 6 they were not 
entitled to compensation. Reference was made 
to decisions in similar cases, Nos. 475 and 
480. (Lasour GaAzeTrTe, September 1939, p. 905, 
and November 1939, p. 1101). 

The Board denied the employees’ conten- 
tion. 


Case No. 505—Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and the Order of Railway 
Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.—Claim of conductors and train- 
men on certain trains that they were being im- 
properly paid. 

According to the joint statement of facts, 
the three crews concerned were assigned to 


certain trains operating between Timmins, 


Noranda and Swastika under a schedule which 
caused each crew to sometimes handle two 
trains in one day. The crews were being paid 
on a continuous time basis. 


The employees contended that they were 
being improperly paid, and that they should 
be paid on the basis of two separate days. 
They based this claim on Interpretation No. 8 
of Article B and C of their Schedule, which 
reads that a passenger crew operating a “turn- 
around” run of 150 miles or over one way 
shall be paid on the basis of two separate 
days. 

The Railway contended that Interpreta- 
tion No. 8 should not apply, claiming that 
the assignments in this case were not “turn- 
around” runs since the crews did not return 
to the starting point. 


The Board decided that the contention of 
the employees should not be sustained. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1942 


[a ecm the month of September the 

number of strikes and lockouts recorded, 
the number of workers involved and the 
resulting time loss in man working days were 
all substantially down from the corresponding 
figures for August, 1942. There were 43 dis- 
putes during September, involving 13,316 
workers and causing 37,838 days time loss, as 
compared with 59 disputes involving 21,795 
workers and 53,535 days time loss in August, 
1942, and 29 strikes involving 10,773 workers 
and 82,463 days time loss in September, 1941. 
Most of the strikes were terminated within a 
short time but several disputes involved a 
considerable number of workers and caused 
a large percentage of the time loss. These were 
tobacco factory. workers in Montreal, P.Q.; 
saw and planing mill workers at Rimouski and 
Priceville, P.Q.; salmon fishermen at Fraser 
River, B.C.; paper mill workers at Beau- 
harnois, P.Q.; and freight handlers at Halifax, 
NS., and Saint John, NB. 

Seven disputes, involving 394 workers were 
carried over from August and 36 commenced 
during September. Of these 43 disputes, 42 
were terminated during the month. Five 
resulted in favour of the workers, fifteen in 
favour of the employer, three were com- 
promise settlements, four were partially suc- 
cessful and fifteen were indefinite in result. 

At the end of the month there was one 
strike reported as in progress, namely laundry 
workers at Saskatoon, Sask. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 


mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: truck drivers 
and helpers, Toronto, Ont., October 7, 1941, 
to December 31, 1941. 


The following comparative table gives in- 
formation for August and September, 1942, 
and September, 1941. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 

*September, 1942..... 43 13,316 37, 838 

“August, 1942......... 59 21,795 53,530 

September, 1941..... 29 10, 773 82, 463 


* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 


in Man Particularst 


working 


days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1942 


MANUFACTURING— 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 

Quebec, P.Q. 


17 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, | 1 
HatliP.@. 


20 


Miscellaneous Wood Products: 
Lumber yard workers, 1 
Fernie, B.C. 


Lumber yard workers, 1 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


100 |Commenced August 29, 1942; for payment of 
cost of living bonus weekly instead of 
monthly; terminated September 10; return 
of workers and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


20 |Commenced August 29, 1942; against reduc- 
tion in certain piece rates; terminated Sep- 
tember 1; conciliation (federal); in favour 
of workers. 


5 |Commenced August 31, 1942; against income 
tax deductions; terminated September 1; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


20 |Commenced August 31, 1942; for cost of 
living bonus; terminated September 2; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 
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Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——_—_—___—_____———_| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1942—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Foundry Workers, Hull, 1 125 85 |Commenced August 31, 1942; for increased 
Pe: wages and reinstatement of three workers; 
terminated September 1; conciliation (fed- 
eral); in favour of workers. 
Non-Metallic Minerals— 


Optical workers, Mont- 4 80 600 [Commenced August 31, 1942; for increased 
real, P.Q. wages and union recognition; terminated 
September 19; negotiations; partially suc- 
cessful. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 

Carpenters and labourers, 1 132 132 |Commenced August 29, 1942; for increased 
Quebec, P.Q. wages; terminated September 1; concilia- 


tion (federal); in favour of employer: 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts’Commencing during September, 1942 


AGRICULTURE— 
Hop pickers, Sumas Prairie, 1 400 200 |Commenced September 9; for increase in 
BC. piece rates; terminated September 9; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 
Loccinec— 
Fallers and buckers, Jordan 1 30 30 [Commenced September 24; for increased 
Rivers, B.C. wages; terminated September 24; negotia- 


tions; in favour of employer. 
FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


Salmon fishermen, Fraser 11 |(a) 3,260 10,000 |Commenced September 21; against reduction 
River, B.C. in price for salmon; terminated September 
30; negotiations; compromise. 
Mininc— 
Gold miners, Pickle Crow, 1 60 81 |Commenced September 18; re meals after the 
Ont. night shift; terminated September 19; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Coal miners, East Coulee, L 61 61 |Commenced September 24; re working con- 
Alta. ditions; terminated September 24; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Loaders, East Coulee, Alta. 1 10 10 |Commenced September 26; against income 
tax deductions; terminated September 26; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 1 3,181 7,000 |Commenced September 8; for increased 
Montreal, P.Q. wages and union recognition; terminated 


September 10; conciliation (federal); union 
agreement and joint application re wages to 
Regional War Labour Board; partially 


successful. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Dressmakers, Montreal, 1 9 36 |Commenced September 9; for union recog- 
P.Q. nition; terminated September 12; replace- 

ment; in favour of employer. 

Cotton factory workers, 1 \(b) 88 176 |Commenced September 12; against promo- 
Montmorency Village, tion of a helper; terminated September 15; 
P.Q. return of workers; worker whose place was 

being filled returned to work; indefinite. 

Textile factory workers, 1 185 275 |Commenced September 14; against dismissal 
Granby, P.Q. i of worker; terminated September 14-15 ; 


conciliation (provincial); discharged worker 
transferred to other work; compromise. 
Pulp and Paper— 
Pulp and paper mill work- 1 58 900 |Commenced September 9; for hourly rates 
ers, Kingsey Falls, P.Q. of pay, cost of living bonus and union recog- 
nition; terminated September 26; concilia- 
tion (provincial); union recognition not 
granted; partially successful. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1942—Continued 








Number involved | Time loss 

Industry, occupation ——_—_—___—_—__———| in man Particularst 

and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September, 1942—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Pulp and Paper—Con. 


Paper mill workers, Beau- 1 500 1,200 |Commenced September 13; for increased 
harnois, P.Q. wages; terminated September 15; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
decision of Regional War Labour Board ; 
indefinite. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products: 

Saw and planing mill 1 1,200 9,600 |Commenced September 11; for union recog- 
workers, Rimouski and nition and closed shop agreement; termin- 
Priceville, P.Q. ated September 19; conciliation (federal); 

in favour of workers. 

Lumber yard workers, i 60 60 |Commenced September 19; for increased 
Charny, P.Q. wages; terminated September 19; return of 

workers; in favour of employer. 

Furniture factory workers, 1 6 9 |Commenced September 25; for improved 


Elmira, Ont. working conditions; terminated September 
26; return of workers; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 


Foundry workers, Lunen- 75 10 |Commenced September 2; re wage adjust- 
‘burg, N.S. ments; terminated September 2; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
joint application to Regional War Labour 

Board; indefinite. 


— 


—_ 


Foundry workers, Plessis- (c) 200 300 |Commenced September 4; for increased 
ville, P.Q. wages; terminated September 5; concilia- 
tion (provincial); return of workers pending 
reference to an arbitration committee; in- 

definite. 


_ 
for) 
bo 
_ 


Foundry workers, Wind- Commenced September 9; against delay in 
sor, Ont. completion of certain work; terminated 
f September 12; negotiations; in favour of 

employer. 


ee 


Metal factory workers, 140 25 |Commenced September 17; against income 
Sorel, P.Q: tax deductions; terminated September 17; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 


_ 


Foundry workers, Cal- 84 462 |Commenced September 24; for union recog- 
gary, Alta. nition and increased wages; terminated 
September 30; conciliation (federal and 
provincial) ; return of workers pending appli- 
cation for an I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 
Shipbuilding— 
Passer boys, Vancouver, 3 1"(d) “195 150 |Commenced September 12-14; for increased 
B.C, wages; terminated September 13-14; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing reference to National War Labour 
Board; indefinite. 


Passer boys, Vancouver, 4|(e) 360 200 |Commenced September 21-22; for increased 
B.C. wages; terminated September 21-22; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers pend- 
ing reference to National War Labour 

Board; indefinite. 


— 


Pipefitters’ helpers, Van- 150 100 |Commenced September 22; for increased 
couver, B.C. wages; terminated September 22; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
reference to National War Labour Board; 

indefinite. 

240 60 |Commenced September 23; for payment for 
time lost when passer boys on strike Sep- 
tember 22; terminated September 23; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of employer. 


rae 


Riveters, Vancouver, 
B.C, 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1942—Concluded 








Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation artes aw ti nen Particularsf 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing during September, 1942—Concluded 


MANvUFACTURING—Con. 
Shipbuilding—Con. 
Riveters, Montreal, P.Q. 1 (f) 45 45 |Commenced September 29; against dismissal 
of two workers; terminated September 29; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to an arbitration board; 
in favour of workers. 





Miscellaneous— 

Bedding factory workers, 1 173 346 |Commenced September 9; for union recog- 

Montreal, P.Q. nition; terminated September 10; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
vote re union; indefinite. 

Bedding factory workers, 1 173 173 |Commenced September 14; for union recog- 
Montreal, P.Q. nition; terminated September 14; concilia- 

tion (federal); return of workers pending 
vote re union; in favour of employer. 

Bedding factory workers, 1 12 12 |Commenced September 19; against incom- 
Toronto, Ont. tax deductions; terminated September 19; 

return of workers; in favour of employer. 
CoNnsSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 

Carpenters and labourers, 1) (g) 198 |. 300 |Commenced September 1; re wages; termin- 
Sorel and St. Joseph ated September 2; conciliation (federal); 
Sorel, P.Q. return of workers pending reference to 

Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 
Highway— 

Truckers, Edmonton, 1 100 200 |Commenced September 3; re working condi- 
Alta. tions; terminated September 4; negotia- 

tions; partially successful. 

Truckers, Hesketh, Alta. 1 10 50 [Commenced September 22; re working con- 
ditions; terminated September 30; negotia- 
tions; work on project temporarily discon- 
tinued; indefinite. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Freight handlers, Halifax, il 200 1,000 |Commenced September 1; for increased wages 

N.S. and union recognition; terminated Septem- 
ber 5; conciliation (federal); return of 
workers pending reference to National War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 

Freight handlers, Saint 15 | (h)1,200 3,000 |Commenced September 11; re change of time 
John, N.B. of payment of wages; terminated Septem- 

ber 13; conciliation (federal); in favour of 
workers. 

Freight handlers, Saint 1 48 144 |Commenced September 26; re working con- 
John, N.B. ditions; terminated September 29; negotia- 

tions; return of workers pending investiga- 
tion; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 

Garbage collectors and 1 160 240 |Commenced September 15; against dismissal 

stokers, Montreal, P.Q. of worker; terminated September 16; nego- 


tiations; return of workers pending investi- 
gation; indefinite. 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, Saska- 2 45 400 |Commenced September 19; for union recog- 
toon, Sask. nition; unterminated. 


ee ee eee Sie) oy gem reene Ve Gs eer ag <P 8 ee eee 

* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 1,700 indirectly. (b) 173 indirectly. (c) 200 indirectly. (ad) 800 indirectly (e) 100 
indirectly. (f) 95 indirectly. (g) 100 indirectly. (h) 500 indirectly. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1941.” The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is taken for the most part from newspapers. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effec- 
tive July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement 
of disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour GAZzeErrTs, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 74, and 5 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 79 disputes 
in progress during the month; 18,500 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress 
during the month and the time loss was 42,000 
working days. 

Of the 74 disputes beginning in July, 30 
arose out of demands for increased wages and 
19 over other wage questions; 4 over working 
hours; 13 over questions as to the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 8 over 
other questions as to working arrangements. 
Final settlements were reached in 53 disputes, 
of which 11 were settled in favour of workers, 
28 in favour of employers and 14 resulted in 
compromises; in 18 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

New Zealand 

The number of disputes reported for the 
first three months of 1942, was 37, involving 
42 firms and 8,570 workers. The time loss 


for this period was 28,068 man working days. . 


British India 
Statistics for the first quarter of the year 
1941, show 71 disputes in progress, involving 
25,945 workers, with a time loss of 185,506 man 
working days. For the second quarter of that 
year, 121 disputes were in progress, involving 
64,475 workers, with a time loss of 1,225,240 
working days. 
United States 


The number of strikes beginning in August 
was 350, involving 80,000 workers in these new 


strikes. The number of man working days 
lost in all disputes in progress during the 
month was 450,000. 


The Monthly Labor Review of the United 
States Department of Labor mentions the 
following among the larger disputes occurring 
in July: a strike of 8,000 employees of the 
American Car and Foundry Co. at Berwick, 
Pennsylvania, for a day for some and two 
days for others, after which work was resumed 
pending further negotiations, and the dis- 
charged men were reinstated; a one-day 
stoppage on July 31, of 5,000 employees of 
the General Motors Corporation at Pontiac, 
Michigan, owing to the picketing of the plant 
by workers involved in a dispute with a food 
dealers’ association; a two-day strike, July 
21 and 22, of about 3,000 truck drivers in 
St. Louis, Missouri, after which work was 
resumed pending further negotiations on the 
question of a wage increase; a three day 
strike of 2,800 employees of the Electric 
Storage Battery Company in Philadelphia and 
Crescentville, Pennsylvania, “over distribu- 
tion of work in the interest of employees with 
seniority rights,’ which strike was settled by 
representatives of the company and _ the 
union. 

A strike of 2,000 aircraft factory workers at 
Paterson, New Jersey, began Friday, August 
28, and work was resumed Monday noon, 
August 31. The dispute was. over job classi- 
fications under a recent agreement granting 
wage increases, and it was agreed to refer the 
classifications to a technical adviser of the 
Department of Labor. 


Employees of a glass manufacturing firm 
at Vineland, New Jersey, went on strike Sep- 
tember 8, demanding increases in wages; 2,400 
workers were involved. Work was resumed 
September 18, and the dispute referred to the 
National War Labor Board. 


A strike of several thousand workers at a 
munitions plant at East Alton, Illinois, began 
September 8, over the discharge of a union 
official and failure to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. A settlement was reached September 
12, by which work was resumed and the mat- 


‘ters in dispute referred to the National War 


Labor Board. 

Some 10,000 shipyard workers at Mobile, 
Alabama, were involved in a dispute which 
began September 15, and was settled Septem- 
ber 18. The stoppage occurred when the 
workers refused to pay a ferry fare to and 
from their work, as the company had pre- 
viously provided this transportation free. 
Work was resumed September 19, and the 
question of the ferry charge referred to 
arbitration. 
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EXPANSION OF NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Registration of Women—Release and Transfer of Workers—Recruiting 
of Harvest and Lumber Workers—Military Training for Students 


N an address on August 19, Prime Minister 

W. L. Mackenzie King indicated that the 
mobilization of man-power for all purposes, 
both military and industrial, would be concen- 
trated in the Department of Labour (Lazour 
Gazerre, September, page 1018). Subsequently, 
it was announced that the transfer of military 
mobilization authority from the Department 
of National War Services to the Department 
of Labour would become effective on Decem- 
ber l. 

Appointment of Arthur Eugene Pequegnat 
as Associate Director of National Selective 
Service—Civilian, and of Major-General 
Thomas Louis Tremblay and Major-General 
Harold J. Riley as Joint Associate Directors 
of National Selective Service brought im- 
portant additions to the branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour which is handling the 
man-power. Paul Goulet has become Senior 
Associate Director, in charge of the head- 
quarters, or planning division of National 
Selective Service. 

The announcement of these appointments 
indicates the steps being taken to extend the 
National Selective Service organization to meet 
the “tightening” manpower situation in 
Canada and to prepare for taking over the 
military call-up. 

Elliot M. Little, Director of National 
Selective Service, recently stated that 100,000 
additional workers would be required by the 
end of the year to meet industrial and mili- 
tary requirements, and forecast a severe cur- 
tailment of all non-essential industry to meet 
these demands. 

A joint committee has been established be- 
tween the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
and National Selective Service to co-ordinate 
the recruitment and placement of man-power. 
Munitions and Supply will keep this com- 
mittee informed of anticipated man-power 
needs. Curtailment of non-essential activities 
will be carried out by a special committee of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, while 
National Selective Service will carry out the 
allocation of the released man-power. 


Registration of Women 


The Women’s Division of National Selec- 
tive Service has completed its first nation-wide 
registration of women. This registration, in 
addition to beginning the establishment of an 
inventory of woman-power, reveals many 
useful and hitherto unknown facts regarding 


the number of women in certain age groups, 
their availability for certain work, and their 
skills. Further, it provides information on 
the number of these women already employed 
both in essential and non-essential industries. 

There were 258,583 women between the ages 
of 20 and 24 registered at Employment and 
Selective Service offices and Post Offices across 
Canada. An analysis of some of the figures 
shows that in the main industrial centres fewer 
women are unemployed than in the less highly 
industrialized regions. In all the Quebec and 
Ontario industrial areas combined, there were 
18,671 women, between the ages of 20 and 
24 inclusive, both married and single, not en- 
gaged in full-time work or now engaged at 
certain work but willing to change to other 
more essential war work. On the other hand, 
the prairie provinces revealed a total of 20,149 
women who expressed willingness to undertake 
fulltime work of any kind. 


Release and Transfer of Workers 


In two widely separated sections of Ontario 
and Quebec, action was taken to curtail the 
newsprint and gold mining industries, with a 
view to releasing men for other work and 
economizing the use of electric power in non- 
war industry. Even in the latter case, how- 
ever, there was a man-power problem, in that 
it released men from their current work and 
created a local surplus for which preparations 
had to be made so that there would be a 
minimum loss of time. 

Speaking at Niagara Falls and Toronto, 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, declared that there was an acute 
shortage in the essential base metal mining 
industry, particularly at Sudbury. Steps 
were taken to meet the crisis in two ways: 
Women were introduced for the first time 
into heavy mining operations by the employ- 
ment of a group of women for surface work. 
Announcements by Labour Department offi- 
cials revealed that this first action would be 
expanded widely until the majority of surface 
employees are women. The second and most 
significant step was the transfer of gold miners, 
on a vountary basis, from Timmins and 
Kirkland Lake camps. 


The other major shift of man-power occur- 
red at Thorold where reduction of power 
supplied to two mills, the Ontario Paper Com- 
pany and Beaver Wood Fibre Company, 
reduced operations. Shortly after these first 
transfer moves, it was announced that five 
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paper mills in the Lac St. John area of Quebec 
would also be curtailed. An advisory com- 
mittee of the newsprint industry is at present 
engaged in handling the man-power problem 
created in this area. 

In both the mining and the paper indus- 
tries, use of the recently created Manpower 
Advisory Committee was invoked. Under 
the plan sponsored by National Selective 
Service, these committees, equally represen- 
tative of management and labour, were told 
of the looming changes and requested to work 
out details of the transfer of men. In each 
instance, numerous details of welfare and 
similar factors had to be worked out by the 
committees. The transfers involved such im- 
portant issues as union membership, sickness 
and health insurance plans, housing, transpor- 
tation, etc., which were worked out to the 
satisfaction of the employees and employers. 
These negotiations involved undertaking the 
establishment of plans by such groups as the 
Life Insurance Underwriters’ Association which 
could form the basis for transfers of men in 
future undertakings. Basic theme of all the 
transfers, whether caused by Labour need or 
by power curtailment, has been the minimum 
of lost working time by the affected men. 


Recruiting Harvest and Lumber Workers 


In response to an appeal from provincial 
authorities in the Western Provinces, Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Selective Ser- 
vice officials took action to meet the shortage 
of help for grain harvesting. Through press 
releases and radio bulletins, farm workers in 
Eastern Canada who had completed harvest 
were asked to offer their services, and larger 
eastern Canadian universities also issued an 
appeal to students to volunteer for western 
harvesting. Some 5,000 men were sent to Sas- 
katchewan and parts of Alberta. Travelling 
expenses to Western Canada and wages for 
harvesting work were paid to those who 
responded to the call. 

The Department of Labour and National 
Selective Service officials have launched a 
drive to bring more than 100,000 men into 
bush, sawmill and pulp operations, in order 
to meet increasing demands in Canada and 
among the United Nations for timber, lumber 
and pulp for explosives and other uses. 


Kifforts have been made to try to move 
farmers and farm labourers and fishermen into 
seasonal bush and sawmill work as the harvest 
season ended. Co-operation of Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture, Lands and Forests, 
and Mines and Resources, in addition to 
municipal officials, has been enlisted to get 
the message across to farmers that Selective 
Service regulations made it feasible for farmers 
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and hired men to move into off-season employ- 
ment without changing their agricultural status. 


Military Training for Students 


The present position of university students 
in the man-power scheme was outlined by 
L. Austin Wright, Assistant Director of 
National Selective Service, in an address to 
the faculty and student body of Queen’s 
University at Kingston, on October 17. Mr. 
Wright pointed out that a recently enacted 
Order in Council provided that every male 
student of a college or university over the 
age of 20 must pass a physical examination at 
the beginning of the term. If the student is 
physically fit, he must enroll in the Canadian 
Officers’ Training Corps or other training 
organization approved by the District Officer 
Commanding. The student must answer a call 
to military service if he refuses to take the 
training, or does not perform the training to 
the satisfaction of the D.O.C., or fails in his 
examinations. It is also provided that no 
student may change courses without the 
approval of the college authorities and the 
D.O.C., and then may change only with 
definite relation to the national interest. 


Accidents reported to The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario in 1941 amounted 
to 113,822 cases, of which 456 were fatal, 
according to a bulletin issued by the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario. 
It is noted that the increase in total accidents 
reported was 40 per cent over 1940 figures, 
while fatal cases increased by 20 per cent. 
The bulletin also states that the Chairman 
of The Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
of the opinion that employers are now re- 
porting many minor accidents, a high per- 
centage of which involve either no payments 
whatsoever or payments for medical aid only, 
without payments for compensation to the 
injured worker. 

During September, accidents reported to the 
Board totalled 11,965, which included 27 death 
cases. This compares with 11,142 accidents, 
including 28 fatalities, in the previous month. 
Compensation and medical aid paid by the 
Board during the same period amounted to 
$754,347.51, with $140,605.29 of this for medical 
aid alone. 


The Co-operative League of the US.A. 
reports that there are 18,000 consumer co- 
operative associations in the United States 
with over two million members and an 
turnover in business of over 
$1,000,000,000. 


——s 
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MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN GREAT BRITAIN 


I.L.O. Publishes Survey on British Experiences in Wartime Transference 
; of Labour 


ABOUR reserves available for the war 

industries of Britain have been “nearly 
exhausted,” and to satisfy the requirements of 
war production from now on it will be 
“necessary to rely to an increasing extent on 
a redistribution of the existing munitions 
labour supply and on a new drive to make the 
most efficient use of the services of each war 
worker,” it is declared in a report published 
recently by the International Labour Office. 

Although there are still untapped sources of 
supply in the less essential industries and 
among the unoccupied population, the report 
declares, these sources are being drained by a 
steady tightening of the measures already 
taken to mobilize men and women for war 
work. It seems improbable, the report adds, 
that these measures can bring “any appreci- 
able increase in the total labour force available 
for war industries” in view of the necessity 
of meeting the “tremendous needs” of the 
armed and auxiliary services. 

The report is the latest in the I.L.0.’s con- 
tinuing series on employment and unemploy- 
ment, and is published under the title of 
“Wartime Transference of Labour in Great 
Britain.” Its author is Elizabeth Mayer John- 
stone, a member of the Employment and 
Labour Conditions section of the I.L.O., and 
it was prepared at the request of E. J. Phelan, 
acting director of the I.L.O., following a sug- 
gestion of a tripartite Canada-United States 
meeting on labour supply problems held under 
I.L.O. auspices. 

A foreword explains that the report was 
completed and revised by the author during 
a stay of three months in Great Britain. 


Sweeping Changes in Employment 


For security reasons, the study explains, 
“statistical analysis of the movement of labour 
to war work is still excluded.” Nevertheless, 
it estimates that out of an active population 
of some 33,000,000, at least 75 per cent are 
now effectively occupied in the armed forces, 
in war industry, or in other work or service. 
In less than three years of war, between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 persons, it says, “have 
been shifted from their homes and transferred 
to war work in other parts of the country.” 


“Persons never before employed in industry 
and never before away from home have been 
brought into war factories by the hundreds of 
thousands,” the study points out, “while, in 
addition, other hundreds of thousands of 
workers have been transferred from less essen- 


tial to essential work. The limited number 
of highly skilled workers are gradually being 
shifted into the work where their skills can 
serve the industrial effort to best advantage.” 

The policy involved in the transference of 
labour from peacetime to war production has 
now reached the stage at which its general 
outlines are virtually complete, the study 
declares. 

“The Government possesses the necessary 
powers for mobilizing manpower for war in- 
dustries. The controlling principles, the 
methods and the machinery for directing men 
and women into jobs where they are most 
needed have been clearly established. The 
collaboration of labour and management has 
been secured. While changes will certainly 
be made in the future, as they have been in 
the past, the general pattern of action is 
readily apparent from the experience of these 
last years of war.” 


Difficulty of Finding Unused Labour 
Reserves 


From now on, the study says, the principle 
work of the labour supply machinery will be 
the continuing transference of workers among 
the basic industries and among the under- 
takings within each of these industries. Con- 
tinuous mobility, it says, is “an essential 
element in the labour force assembled for 
the munitions industries.” This, it says, can 
be secured only by persistent effort. 

“Tt means reaching deeply into each plant 
to analyse its labour requirements in order to 
uncover possible unused reserves of labour 
power. It necessitates further action to elimin- 
ate the obstacles to transference from one war 
industry to another and from one job and 
plant to another in the same industry. It 
requires added effort to improve the tech- 
niques of making the transfers which are clearly 
in the national interest.” 

In its 163 pages, the report provides a sur- 
vey of the British manpower mobilization pro- 
eram from the early days of the war until 
recent weeks. The methods by which this 
mobilization has been effected, the study points 
out, “are of immediate practical interest to 
other nations now engaged in mobilizing their 
manpower for total war.” (A brief account 
of the British labour mobilization program 
appeared on page 931 of the August Lasour 
GAZETTE. ) 

The powers of the British Government to 
control the distribution of the country’s 
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human resources are very great, the author 
notes. But until comparatively recently, she 
says, the Government has found it unnecessary 
to exercise 1ts compulsory powers, and even 
to-day full use is not being made of them. 


Importance of Voluntary Acceptance of 
Program 


It has been the general policy, she explains, 
to rely on the “co-operative will” of workers 
and employers to plan and put into effect the 
whole manpower program. The development 
of this “co-operative will,’ she says, has not 
been “an easy or short-term task,” and as a 
result labour redistribution policy has devel- 
oped “in a rather piece-meal manner which 
has often precluded the possibility of obtain- 
ing a comprehensive view of the manpower 
situation as a whole.” But, she points out, 
Ernest Bevin, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, “has often emphasized the 
futility of speeding the evolution of labour 
supply policy at the expense of the under- 
standing, acceptance and participation of 
labour and management in the execution of the 
policy.” 

The study, which the I.L.0. says it hopes 
“will provide a useful and suggestive survey 
of the evolution of policy and practice in a 
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country which has reached a relatively ad- 
vanced stage in the mobilization of its man- 
power,” is divided into four principal sections. 
These discuss incentives to labour transfer- 
ence, the direct organization of transference, 
social problems connected with transference, 
and its administration. A brief final section 


‘is devoted to “the present situation.” 


In her consideration of the social problems 
involved in transference, the author expresses 


‘ the opinion that “there is an ingrained im- 


mobility among British workers which has no 
exact counterpart among most other workers, 
and which has tended to slow down the tempo 
of transference.” In addition, she points to 
other factors limiting the mobility of the 
British worker such as wage differentials and 
variable living and welfare conditions. 


While the Government was slow to recognize 
these factors, she says, it has now—largely 
because of pressure from the trade union move- 
ment—accepted “the principle that everything 
possible must be done to assure that condi- 
tions of life and work for transferred war 
workers are satisfactory.” The report de- 
scribes in detail the measures that have been 
taken in lne with this principle to establish 
national minimum standards of income and 
living and working conditions. 


COST OF LIVING STABILIZED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Control of Wages, Salaries, Prices, Profits and Rents Introduced 
to Check Inflation ‘ 


fa executive order intended to stabilize the 

cost of living in the United States was 
signed on October 3 by President Roosevelt. 
The order was issued immediately after the 
passing by Congress of the “anti-inflaticn” bill 
which the President had requested a month 
previously (Lasour Gazerrs, September, 1942, 
p. 1031) and includes the following important 
points: 

1. Wage rates are stabilized at September 
15 levels, with allowance for some adjustments. 

2. A limit of $25,000 is placed on salaries 
after taxes and certain other allowances have 
been deducted; in most cases no increases are 
to be granted to salaries already in excess of 
$5,000. 

3. Price control, which formerly had in- 
cluded only manufactured wholesale and retail 
goods, is extended to include most farm 
products. 

4. Nation-wide rent ceilings are ordered. 

5. “Unreasonable or exorbitant” profits are 
to be prevented, 

6. An Office of Eeonomic Stabilization is 
established, whose director is charged with 


the duties of developing an over-all economic 
policy, and issuing directives on policy to the 
Federal departments and agencies concerned. 


Administration 


The President announced the appointment 
as Director of Economic Stabilization of Mr. 
Justice James F. Byrnes, who resigned from 
the Supreme Court to accept the position. 
The Director is instructed under the terms of 
the Order to “formulate and develop a com- 
prehensive national economic policy relating to 
the control of civilian purchasing power, 
prices, rents, wages, salaries, profits, rationing, 
subsidies and all related matters—all for the 
purpose of preventing avoidable increases in 
the cost of living, co-operating in minimizing 
the unnecessary migration of labour from one 
industry to another, and facilitating the 
prosecution of the war.” , 

The actual administration of this vast pro- 
gram is divided amongst various government 
agencies (such as the National War Labor 
Board, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Office of Price Administration), The 
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Director is to carry out his over-all policy 
by issuing directives to the various govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

He is to be assisted by a 14-man Economic 
Stabilization Board, whose members are to 
consist of eight high-ranking government 
agency heads and two representatives each of 
labour, management, and farmers. 


Wage Stabilization Policy 


The basis of the wage policy is that wage 
rates shall be standardized as nearly as pos- 
sible at the levels prevailing on September 
15, 1942. Private agreements between labour 
and management as to wage changes are not 
allowed to take effect unless approved by the 
Board. The Order, however, reaffirms the 
policy of the Federal Government to encour- 
age free collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and employees. 

Administration of the wage policy is in the 
hands of the National War Labor Board, 
which consists of twelve members appointed by 
the President, four representing the public, 
four representing employees, and four repre- 
senting industry. 

The clauses of President Roosevelt’s execu- 
tive order which relate to wages are as 
follows: 

“1, No increases in wage rates, granted as 
a result of voluntary agreement, collective 
bargaining, conciliation, arbitration, or other- 
wise, and no decreases in wage rates, shall be 
authorized unless notice of such increases or 
decreases shall have been filed with the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, and unless the 
National War Labor Board has approved such 
increases or decreases. 


“2. The National War Labor Board shail | 


not approve any increase in the wage rates 
prevailing on September 15, 1942, unless such 
increase is necessary to correct maladjustments 
or inequalities, to eliminate substandards of 
living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war. 

“Provided however, that where the National 
War Labor Board or the Price Administrator 
shall have reason to believe that a proposed 
wage increase will require a change in the 
price ceiling of the commodity or service in- 
volved, such proposed increase, if approved 
by the National War Labor Board, shall be- 
come effective only if also approved by the 
director. 

“3. The National War Labor Board shall 
not approve a decrease in the wages for any 
particular work below the highest wages paid 
therefor between Jan. 1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 
1942, unless to correct gross inequities and to 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war. 

“4, The National War Labor Board shall, 
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by general regulation, make such exemptions 
from the provisions of this title in the case: 
of small total wage increases or decreases as 
it deems necessary for the effective administra- 
tion of this order.” 


Higher Salaries Limited 


Salaries also are to be controlled by the 
National War Labor Board under the Order. 
Salaries at present exceeding $5,000 a year 
are not to be increased without official 


_approval, except in cases where the individual 


has been assigned to more difficult or respon- 
sible work. Neither are decreases to be 
allowed below the highest salary paid between 
January 1 and September 15, 1942, “unless to 
correct gross inequities and to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war.” 

President Roosevelt had previously desig- 
nated $25,000 as the highest net income that 
anyone should receive in wartime, after pay- 
ment of all taxes. The following section of 
the Order deals with the matter of maximum 
salaries: 


“In order to correct gross inequities and to 
provide for greater equality in contributing to 
the war effort, the director is authorized to 
take the necessary action, and to issue the 
appropriate regulations, so that, in so far as 
practicable, no salary shall be authorized to 
the extent that it exceeds $25,000 after the 
payment of taxes allocable to the sum in ex- 
cess of $25,000. Provided, however, that such 
regulations shall make due allowance for the 
payment of life insurance premiums on poli- 
cies heretofore issued, and required payments 
on fixed obligations heretofore incurred, and 
shall make provision to prevent undue hard- 
ship.” 

Salaries and wages are defined under the 
Order to include all forms of indirect as well 
as direct remuneration, including bonuses, 
additional compensation, gifts, commissions, 
fees, and any other form of remuneration. 


Price Control 


The principal development in the field of 
prices is that control is now applied to farm 
products as well as to other goods. Control 
of prices of other commodities, including all 
manufactured articles had been in effect since 
May, (An article on page 571 of the May 1942 
LasourR GAZETTE compares the Canadian sys- 
tem with the American system then in effect.) 
The new order extends control to prices of 
agricultural products and commodities manu- 
factured from them, and directs that they be 
stabilized “so far as practicable” on the basis 
of levels which existed on September 15. 
The bill passed by Congress establishes a floor 
as well as a ceiling for farm prices. 
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Administration of the farm policy 1s jointly 
vested in the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Price Administrator, with the Director 
of Economic Stabilization empowered to re- 
solve any disagreement between them. 


Action taken by the Price Administrator 
in immediate response to a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt freezes the prices of about 
90 per cent of all food items for a preliminary 
60-day period. The 10 per cent not covered 
consists chiefly of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and fresh fish. 


The Price Administrator was also directed 
by the President to extend rent control, which 
previously had applied only to defence rental 
areas, to cover both urban and rural dwellings 
throughout the country. 


Profits and Subsidies 


A policy designed to prevent excess profits 
from contributing to an inflationary cycle is 
set forth in the Order. The Price Adminis- 
trator, in fixing, reducing, or increasing prices, 
is empowered to determine prices “in such a 
manner that profits are prevented which in 
his judgment are unreasonable or exorbitant.” 

Provision is also made for the payment of 
subsidies. In a situation where the price 
ceiling is threatened, various government 
agencies may be directed to subsidize any 
type of commodity, or to purchase it for 
resale beneath the price limit. Such action 
may be taken “to insure the maximum neces- 
sary production, and distribution of any com- 
modity, or to maintain ceiling prices, or to 
prevent a price rise inconsistent with the 
purposes of this Order.” 


Relation to Canadian Policy 


It had been apparent for some time that 
rising commodity prices in the United States 
were making more and more difficult the 
maintenance of price ceilings in Canada, due 
to the close relationship in the economies of 
the two countries. Hence the establishment of 
wartime controls in the United States has 
been welcomed in Canada. 

A comparison between the two systems 
indicates a marked similarity both in general 
policy and in the form of control established. 
One of the main differences lies in the field 
of administration. No single Canadian office 
has the over-all control which the American 
Office of Economic Stabilization has been 
given. In Canada authority is divided, wages 
being under the supervision of the War Labour 
Board whose chairman is the Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, while prices are controlled 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
which is responsible to the Minister of Finance, 
the Honourable J. L. Ilsley. 


There is a difference also in the provisions 
regarding wages. As in Canada, wage adjust- 
ments may only be made where serious in- 
equities exist. However no machinery has 
yet been established in the United States 
comparable to that of the Canadian cost-of- 
living bonus which insures that no appreci- 
able price fluctuation may occur without being 
reflected in a corresponding adjustment in the 
amount of cost of living bonus paid. 

President Roosevelt issued a statement with 
reference to the executive order which reads 
in part as follows: 

“T am certain that from now on this sub- 
stantial stabilization of the cost of living 
will assist greatly in bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion, will make the transi- 
tion to peace conditions easier after the war, 
and will receive the whole-hearted approval 
of farmers, workers and housewives in every 
part of the country.” 


SE 


Co-operation in Canada 


Designed to present a more complete pic- 
ture of co-operative activity in Canada than 
has heretofore been available, a circular en- 
titled “Co-operation in Canada” has been 
issued by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The circular, written by J. E. O’Meara 
and Lucienne M. Lalonde, gives a resumé of 
the history of the co-operative movement in 
Canada, and the legislation under which the 
societies operate. 

It gives tables showing the latest figures 
for farmers’ organizations in Canada, which 
indicate an increase in activity among farmers’ 
co-operatives during the year 1941. Business 
done during the year amounted to almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars, with member- 
ship close to the half million mark. Actual 
figures show that in 1941 there were 1,395 
farmers’ co-operative associations doing a 
total business of $242,158,305, an increase of 
about six million dollars over the 1940 total. 
Membership increased by 1,232 from the 1940 
total, to reach a total of 451,685. 

Membership in fishermen’s co-operatives is 
estimated at 4,500, with a volume of business 
reported to be $2,645,698. 

The circular describes also the progress of 
consumers co-operatives, co-operative credit 
societies, and miscellaneous types of co-opera- 
tive organizations. It states that statistics 
on consumers co-operation have been difficult 
to obtain, but that a rough estimate places 
the number of co-operative retail -stores at 
about 365. These have a membership of about 
30,000 and do between four and five million 
dollars worth of business annually. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Establishment of Industrial Division for Curtailment of Non-Essential Work 
—Setting-Up of Local Ration Boards—Simplification and 
Conservation—Allocation of Supplies—Price and 
“Squeeze” Adjustments 


HE current work of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board reflects the fundamental 
problem of price control—the problem of 
physical shortages of materials and labour for 
civilian use. 
The principal activities of the Board during 
September were: 
(a) The establishment of an Industrial Divi- 
sion to prepare and direct plans for 
curtailment of non-essential activity with 


the purpose of releasing man-power for 
the war services and for war production; 

(6) The extension of the program of sim- 
plification and conservation to additional 
articles made from metals, textiles, and 
other materials in short supply; 

(c) The launching of a plan for setting up 
approximately 500 local ration boards 
throughout Canada to deal with local 
problems arising out of consumer ration- 
ing; and 

(d) The adjustment of prices of civilian 
commodities, mainly with a view to main- 
taining and expanding supplies. 


Industrial Division 


Following the announcement by the Prime 
Minister in August that the Board had been 
directed to curtail or eliminate non-essential 
civilian activities until the point of minimum 
civilian requirements had been reached, an 
Industrial Division was set up which is to 
include and expand the work of the Simplified 
Practice Division. The new division is headed 
by R. F. Chisholm, formerly the Wholesale 
Trade Administrator for the Board. 

The work of the Industrial Division will be 
to lay down the degree of curtailment which 
seems appropriate in given instances and to 
co-ordinate the direction and speed of the 


new program. The Division has asked each 


of the commodity and service administrators 
for the Board to draw up plans for his trade 
or industry. 


In restricting civilian activity, the Board 
will collaborate closely with National Selec- 
tive Service whose duties in this connection 
are to direct the man-power released from non- 
essential civilian activities into the most use- 
ful channels of employment or service. The 
Department of Munitions and Supply will also 
play a significant role in this program since 
it will endeavour to see that any suitable 
productive facilities made available are used 
for war purposes. 


63621—33 


Simplification and Conservation 


The program of simplification and conserva- 
tion, which becomes increasingly important as 
the supply of materials and labour for civilian 
production grows short, was extended to more 
products using metals, textile materials, paper 
and other scarce materials. Several orders 
were passed prohibiting or restricting the use 
of metal in certain goods or cutting down or 
simplifying the production of articles which 
must necessarily be manufactured from metals. 

Metals—With respect to metal containers, 
one more size has been added to the list of 
sizes which have been eliminated for paint 
and varnish materials (A375, September 3). 
After October 30, 1942, metal containers may 
not be used for packaging safety razors or 
blades; and copper, with the thickness speci- 
fied, may be used for plating only (A416, 
September 30). The manufacture of metal 
windows has been prohibited except on orders 
approved by the Administrator of fabricated 
steel and non-ferrous metals (A373, Septem- 
ber 3). A production quota for wire screen 
cloth has been prescribed at 60 per cent of 
the yearly average of 1940-1942, and simpli- 
fication measures introduced (A374, Sept. 3). 
The production of safety razors and of safety 
razor blades for domestic sale has been re- 
stricted to 70 per cent and 100 per cent 
respectively of 1940 domestic sales (A416, 
September 30). A further order on type- 
writers applied the 65 per cent sales quota to 
each month as well as to the year’s sales. It 
also provided that sales to Class B consumers 
(aircraft, and other plants producing war 
goods) must be approved, and prohibited en- 
tirely sales to Class C consumers (transporta- 
tion, communication systems, etc.) (A879, 
September 5). 

The manufacture and importation of farm 
machinery and equipment for the coming 
year (November 1, 1942 to October 31, 1943), 


‘with the exception of a few articles, has been 


further restricted to certain classes, types and 
sizes with specified quotas. The new quotas 
are lower than those which applied during *he 
current year. The quota for repair parts, 
however, has been increased (A395, September 
¥7).. 

The simplification program has been ex- 
tended to electrical storage batteries, the 
production of which is restricted to five types 
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of specified dimensions, plus one other type. 
All batteries are to be of one grade and to 
bear a date stamp, but no batteries are to 
bear a brand name unless such brand name 
was in use prior to the date of the order 
(A406, September 22). Specifications were 
set out for types and sizes of grey cast iron 
and malleable iron pipe fittings, not applicable 
however to fittings for electrical conduit and 
other specified heavy work (A390, September 
11). Another order prohibited the use of 
fixtures using metal parts in the manufacture 
of luggage bags, or the use of exterior straps 
or buckles in the making of Gladstone bags 
(A408, September 24). 


Metal, Paper and Textile Fabrics—With a 
view to conserving these materials, simpli- 
fication and conservation measures were applied 
to several articles. One order limited the num- 
ber of designs of bedding equipment, stan- 
dardized the sizes of equipment, and eliminated 
the manufacture of open coil bedsprings 
(A376, September 4). Im the clothing field, 
colours and packaging of circular knit hosiery 
were restricted (A883, September 5), while 
men’s and boys’ furnishings were further sim- 
plified (A405, September 22). 

Other simplification orders were concerned 
with wooden pencils and pen-holders, loose 
leaf sheets, indexes and forms (A384, Septem- 
ber 5) and converted paper products (A389, 
September 11). With respect to wooden 
pencils, styles have been limited and crude 
rubber erasers and metal ferrules eliminated 
(A371, September 1). With certain excep- 
tions, a secondary finish may no longer be 
applied, after present orders are completed, 
in the manufacture of certain papers, includ- 
ing uncoated book, litho, and offset papers, and 
writing bond, stationery and sulphite con- 
verting papers (A397, September 12). 


Allocation of Supplies 


Wool and Newsprint—More direct controls 
were applied to the allocation of supplies of 
wool and newsprint. Under an order of the 
wool administrator, the amount of raw wool 
which may be put into process for different 
civilian uses, in the six months ending March 
31, 1948, was limited to from 10 per cent to 
25 per cent of the amount used for such pro- 
duction in 1941 (A402, September 18). Under 
a special Board Order, effective September 4, 
1942, the newsprint administrator was given 
power to allocate production and shipments 
of newsprint (Board Order No. 170). The 
administrator will act as co-ordinator with 
respect to all the major problems affecting the 
industry, especially those arising from diver- 
sion of electric power to war industries and 
from direct restrictions on pulpwood produc- 


” 


tion. The administrator has also been given 
power to effect a distribution of the burdens 
and benefits resulting from such allocation 
among manufacturers. 


Fuelwood—The use of fuelwood in the 
Vancouver and Victoria areas in British 
Columbia has been placed under a system of 
rationing, owing to the critical condition of 
supplies. A limit has been set to the number 
of units of sawdust or cords of millwood 
which may be delivered to, or stored by, con- 
sumers at any time in these areas. To ensure 
more efficient and equitable distribution, the 
Deputy Fuel Administrator may divide the 
area into zones and allocate specific zones to 
dealers. In addition, no sawdust burners are 
to be installed after October 1, 1942 (F826, 
September 12 and F40, September 14). A pro- 
hibition was also placed on certain methods 
of disposal of Douglas fir millwaste which is 
usable as domestic wood fuel (F34, Septem- 
ber 5). 


Consumer Rationing Controls 


During September the Board arranged for 
the establishment of some 500 local ration 
boards throughout the country, to be com- 
posed of local citizens. This extension of the 
consumer rationing organization is intended 
to provide more flexible control by bringing 
local knowledge to bear on local problems. 
Among the functions which will be allotted 
to the new boards are replacement of lost 
ration books, temporary ration cards, and 
issuance of extra rations for special occasions. 

Meat—A voluntary rationing by consumers 
of the amount of bacon, fresh pork and ham 
bought, up to November 1, was urged by 
the Foods Administration of the Board in 
order that weekly shipments of bacon to 
Britain might be maintained. The possibility 
of rationing beef arose during the month, and 
plans for rationing are being studied in case 
the shortages should prove to be more than 
temporary. 

The rationing system for sugar, tea and 
coffee, with respect to household use has been 
little changed. Use of the permanent ration 
books began on September 7. A minor change 
allowed coupons to become valid in pairs, 
thus enabling a month’s supply to be pur- — 
chased at one time. Members of the armed 
forces on leave or on subsistence, and visitors 
to Canada are to be issued with temporary 
(tem week) ration cards. The use of purchase 
vouchers was discontinued on September 30, 
and sugar bought for preserving before that 
date is to be used before October 31. (Board 
Order No. 176, August 25). 

Sugar—Several changes were made in the 
rationing system with respect to users of 
sugar other than household consumers. Those 
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who had formerly signed purchase vouchers 
in obtaining sugar—public caterers, institutions, 
industrial users, etc.—are now to fill out 
requisition forms and the amount of sugar 
they can obtain in the next three months 
(October to December) is limited to the quota 
set for them by the Supervisor of Rationing. 
This method, more flexible than the flat 30 
per cent cut, is designed to allow for increasing 
or decfeasing volume of business. Commercial 
fishermen, formerly in the institutional cate- 
gory and tied to one supplier, are now to be 
issued with temporary ration cards which they 
may use in addition to their permanent ones. 


Tea and Coffee—Similar changes have been 
made in the documentary procedure and the 
quota system applying to tea and coffee. 
Public caterers, institutions and industrial users 
are required to register through a supplier with 
the Board, but they may have a separate 
supplier for tea and for coffee. In relation to 
the rationing of tea, a bulletin issued by the 
tea director translated the retail price per 
pound set by an order in January last into 
appropriate prices for small packages; and 
an order, effective October 1, prescribes the 
packaging of tea only in sizes containing an 
even two, four, eight or sixteen ounces, or a 
multiple of sixteen ounces (A403, September 
21). 


Price Adjustments 


Fish—Several price adjustments were 
effected during the month with a view to 
encouraging additional supplies of certain 
products, mainly foods. New ceiling prices 
were set for canned pilchards, increasing pro- 
cessors’ prices by 50 cents per case of 48 one- 
pound tall tins (A881, September 8). To 
encourage the supply of tuna fish, formerly 
chiefly imported from Japan, specific maxi- 
mum prices were set for processors in the 
Maritimes and Quebec (A880, September 8). 
Both price adjustments provided that whole- 
salers and retailers may add to their laid- 
down costs their normal mark-up of the base 
period, but this is not to exceed 10 per cent 
of selling price for wholesalers and 25 per 
cent for retailers. 

In order to secure the processing of new 
varieties of fish on the Pacific Coast, to 
replace canned salmon and canned herring, 
(the entire pack of which has been earmarked 
for Great Britain), new ceiling prices were 
set for frozen salmon, fresh and frozen soles, 
brills and witches. Wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
prices are to be determined on the basis of laid- 
down costs plus normal markup, the markup 
again being limited to a fixed maximum per- 
centage (A382, September 8). 

Honey—With the objective of maintaining 
uniformity of honey supplies in all sections of 
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the Dominion, maximum wholesale and retail 
prices have been adjusted for extracted honey 
and pasteurized granulated honey. Prices were 
fixed on the basis of prices paid (to producers 
or wholesalers), including transportation 
charges, plus the markup used in the base 
period. Ceilings were placed on these mark- 
ups, and, in addition, specific maximum prices 
have been stipulated for wholesalers. Maxi- 
mum prices on the sale of extracted honey by 
primary producers to consumers are to be the 
sum of the maximum wholesale price specified 
in the order plus an amount not greater than 
25 per cent of such wholesale price. (Board 
Order No. 182, September 8). 


Nuts—An order concerning brazil nuts 
laid down a formula for determining maxi- 
mum importers’ prices based on landed sea- 
board costs for various grades and kinds. 
Upper limits were placed on the landed costs 
which may be used in calculating maximum 
prices. From this scale, wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ maximum prices are to be computed 
by adding transportation costs and normal 
markup, subject to a maximum percentage, 
in each case. Upper limits were placed in 
each case on the markup which may be used. 
(A404, September 21.) 


Cheese—An order respecting processed 
cheese allowed an adjustment of dealers’ prices 
which had not reflected increased processors’ 
prices. Wholesalers and retailers were per- 
mitted to add their normal markup of the 
base period to the actual price paid, with the 
provision that the markups were not to exceed 
10 per cent and 25 per cent of selling price for 
wholesalers and retailers respectively. (A372, 
September 2.) 


Beef—The normal seasonal decline in prices 
of beef cuts, contemplated by Board Order 
No. 149, June 24, was carried out im an 
administrator’s order for the period September 
14-November 30. (A393, September 11). Re- 
ductions, up to September 30, total 34 cents 
per pound since the seasonal schedule order 
became effective on June 25. A minor amend- 
ment to Board Order No. 149 changed the 
maximum prices chargeable in Zones 5, 6 
and 10 for carcasses or sides. (Board Order 
No. 188, September 11). 


Fuelwood—Specific maximum prices for 
fuelwood were set in one Ontario district 
(F35, September 8), and several minor exten- 
sions and amendments were made in orders 
applying to certain Quebec districts (37, F38 
and F389, September 14). Maximum prices 
(delivered) were specified for sawdust and 
millwood sold in Vancouver, Outer Vancouver 
and Victoria areas. (F36, September 12, and 
F40, September 14). 
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Lumber—To ensure supplies, increases were 
allowed in maximum manufacturers’ and 
wholesale dealers’ prices for lumber, shingles 
and laths produced in the mountain and in- 
terior regions of British Columbia over the 
maximum prices established in a previous 
order, A158. Maximum prices for retail deal- 
ers were not increased, remaining at the levels 
established on or before September 13, 1942. 
The provisions of the new order now cover 
sales in British Columbia and the Prairie 
Provinces (A412, September 14). 

Exemptions—tThere were no further exemp- 
tions to the price ceiling during the month, 
but all former orders permitting exemptions 
from the price ceiling were consolidated in 
Board Order 189, (September 22, effective 
October 1.) The order lists the original exemp- 
tions contained in the Order in Council of 
November 1 last, and those approved after- 
wards. Since January exemptions have been 
few in number and of rather minor significance. 


Prices of Used Goods 


Maximum prices were fixed for several used 
goods made wholly or partly of metal. These 
orders in effect clarify the price provisions of 
the Maximum Prices Regulations in so far as 
these goods are concerned. Maximum prices 
for used industrial and used domestic sewing 
machines are not to exceed 75 per cent and 
60 per cent respectively of the selling price 
when new. This applies only to Ontario and 
Quebec, specific variations being allowed on 
sales to allow for freight differentials in the 
other provinces. (A391 and A392, September 
11). With respect to used typewriters, specific 
maximum amounts for different makes and 
models and in different conditions—rebuilt, 
reconditioned and otherwise—were fixed. 
Maximum rentals and maximum charges for 
alterations, for inspection and service were 
also set (A394, September 11). Used electric 
stoves, in good condition and guaranteed for 
30 days are subject to a maximum of 60 per 
cent of the price for a similar new stove or the 
base period price for a similar used stove, 
whichever is the lower (A396, September 11). 


“Squeeze”? Adjustments 


Several “squeeze” adjustments were arranged 
during the month. Manufacturers of fall 
weight work shirts were allowed to increase 
their prices by 12 per cent over the period 
January-February, 1941. Since manufacturers’ 
costs are estimated to have increased by 15 
to 17 per cent, part of the “squeeze” will be 
absorbed at each level. The order also speci- 
fied that a manufacturer must make articles 
in the same price ranges and with the same 
proportions in each as in the 1941 period 
(A399, September 10). Manufacturers of 


pianos and organs have been allowed to in- 
crease their prices by 5 per cent over the 
base period with no increase in retail price 
(A377, September 4). Price increases of 
specific amounts were permitted manufacturers 
of brick and hollow structural or terra cotta 
tile in Ontario; dealers’ prices could be in- 
creased only by the resulting increase in their 
costs (A410, September 28). 

Canned Fruits and Vegetables—A new 
order has been made adjusting the price regu- 
lations with regard to canned fruits and vege- 
tables of the 1942 pack (Board Order No. 
186, September 8, amending Board Order No. 
148, June 24, 1942). Formerly, the major items 
of the pack (Schedule “A”—canned tomatoes, 
tomato juice, peas, corn, beans, peaches, 
pears, plums and apricots) were subject to 
individual retailer’s ceilings established in the 
base period. Under the previous adjustment 
(Board Order No. 148) specific maximum 
prices were set for canners, but the margin 
left for dealers proved so narrow that some 
lines could not be handled and an artificial 
scarcity developed. The new order is designed 
to overcome these difficulties and will result 
in a more uniform ceiling throughout the 
country. Wholesalers’ and retailers’ prices for 
these items are now to be determined by their 
laid-down cost plus a percentage markup which 
is not to exceed 10 per cent and 20 per cent 
of selling price respectively. This corresponds 
to the method of determining dealers’ prices 
for items in Schedule “C” (23 other varieties), 
which was adopted in the previous order. 


Other Developments 


Moving Picture Films—Because of special 
technical conditions and to ensure rigid ad- 
herence to the Regulations, an order respect- 
ing the rental and exhibition of moving pic- 
ture films defined in general terms the policy 
which the Services Administration has been 
following in the motion picture field. One 
important feature of the order provided that 
the run categories of theatres are to be main- 
tained as they existed during the basic period. 
Distributors are required to submit groupings 
of their products to the Administrator for 
approval before commencing to sell and before 
rental contracts will be valid; exhibitors are 
not to change the numbers or location of 
seats in any price range; and a premium 
policy cannot be commenced now if the theatre 
did not give premiums during the basic 
period or during August, 1942 (A398, Septem- 
ber 16). 

Rents—A rentals order strengthened the 
position of the Rentals Administrator by 
giving him definite powers to appoint Rental 
Committees and by more clearly defining his 
powers with respect to the fixing and varia- 
tion of maximum rentals and termination of 
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leases. It is possible for him to fix maximum 
rentals for accommodation according to the 
number of persons or otherwise, or to prescribe 
the manner in which any maximum rental 
shall be fixed. (Board Order No. 183, Sep- 
tember 8). 


September 1 Cost of Living Index 


A further decline of three-tenths of one 
point occurred in the cost-of-living 


index. 


during August, with the September 1 index 
standing at 117-4 (August, 1935100). Since 
November 1, 1941, one month before the 
price ceiling came into effect, the index has 
increased only 0-9 per cent. The food index, 
which declined 1-1 per cent between August 
1 and September 1, was the only one to register 
a change. Lower prices for potatoes, beef, 
lamb and onions more’ than offset increases 
for eggs, milk, butter, oranges and bananas. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings—Featuring an Address by Philip Murray, 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


(| Dias third regular convention of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour was held in 
Ottawa, September 14-18, 1942. There were 
420 delegates in attendance from 55 Congress 
units, representing all of the basic industries, 
as well as many of the other industries in 
Canada. 

The Mayor of Ottawa, Mr. Stanley Lewis 
welcomed the delegates to the Capital City 
and in the course of his remarks referred to 
the heroic effort being made by the United 
Nations to preserve “our way of life’. In 
order that this united effort be not wasted, 
he urged the delegates to be prepared to im- 
prove “our way of life’ when peace comes. 


Address of Minister of Labour 


In opening his address the Minister of 
Labour, the Honourable Humphey Mitchell, 
drew attention to the mighty conflict which 
had been raging for over three years with no 
prospect of an early termination. “Our 
enemies”, he said, “are still on the offensive, 
but one of these days the tide will surge 
the other way and the forces of the United 
Nations will be sweeping forward to victory. 
Our enemies are strong. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. They have shown no lack of man- 
power or equipment. They know it is an all- 
out war for them as it is an all-out war for 
us”. Credit was given to labour by the 
Minister for the part it was playing both in 
enlistments in the fighting forces and on the 
home-front in the production of weapons. 

He asked the delegates to give their full 
co-operation to the Minister of Finance, who 
had a difficult job to do in raising money 
through taxation and loans to finance the 
war. 

Mr. Mitchell referred to the criticism of the 
Government’s Wage Policy and asked the 
delegates to be just in their consideration of 
this policy. “It is a benefit to the worker”, 
he said, “and linked with the prices stabiliza- 
tion policy it is a control over the cost of 


living. Without this control you would have 
inflation with higher and higher prices for 
goods and chaotic wage conditions’. The 
Minister declared that the twin policies were 
designed to protect the common people 
against the ill effects of inflation. 


He denied that the Government’s Wage 
Policy was to “freeze” wages, stating that the 
national and regional war labour boards have 
the power to adjust wage rates. “It is our 
aim”, he said, “to remove anomalies, to eradi- 
cate injustices. These are the points you must 
keep uppermost in your minds: 


“(1) Without control of prices and stabiliza- 
tion of wages there would be a condition of 
panic to-day. The spread between prices and 
wages would mean much suffering and a 
lowering of public morale. 


“(2) Stabilization of wages does not mean 
that the worker is not to be justly paid for 
his toil. Wages to-day are better than the 
average of the so-called prosperous years of 
1926 to 1929. 


“(3) Uncontrolled prices would add enor- 
mously to the cost of the war which the 


‘people must pay. 


“(4) There cannot be fixed prices if there 
are constantly rising wages”. 


In referring to the numerous small strikes 
which have occurred in Canada since the 
beginning of the war, Mr. Mitchell said “There 
have been too many small strikes in our 
country, stoppages of work for a few days. 
There is no justification for letting down the 
men who fight for us or who brave the 
hazard of the merchant marine. I do not 
care what arguments are advanced. There 
is no complaint big enough to warrant 
ceasing one day in making the munitions re- 
quired by those who are fighting for us. We 
cannot have industrial strife or inter-union 
strife and make the contribution the Canadian 
people expect of us at this critical time”. He 
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appealed to the delegates to fight the serious 
problem of absenteeism. 

Mr. Mitchell expressed the hope that there 
would be increasing co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees organizations in the 
advancement of policies having to do with 
the successful prosecution of the war. 


Address of President Mosher 


In opening his address the president of the 
Congress, Mr. A. R. Mosher, referred to the 
titanic conflict in which the Allied Nations 
were engaged and expressed the hope, that at 
the beginning of the third year of war, the 
tide has turned in our favour. “At such a 
time as this,” he said, “the need for national 
unity, for loyalty to the principles of demo- 
cracy and freedom, for unstinted devotion to 
the common cause and for the utmost con- 
tribution which every individual and group 
can make to the winning of the war, transcends 
every other consideration. At this conven- 
tion, one of our chief purposes must be once 
again to pledge ourselves and the organized 
workers whom we represent to the fullest co- 
operation in an all-out war effort, and to 
increase our capacity to make it more and 
more effective”. 

The delegates were advised that “no sacri- 
fice was too great, no self-restraint too hard 
to impose, no task too onerous, to ensure the 
triumph of our armed forces, and that must 
be the keynote of the deliberations at this 
convention”, 

Dealing with the subject of “right of asso- 
ciation”, President Mosher stated that “the 
chief defect in the Government’s labour policy 
in the past had been its failure to protect 
the right of workers to organize freely and 
bargain collectively with their employers 
through representatives of their choice.” This 
attitude, he said, has caused bitterness and 
resentment among the workers and they look 
to the Government for redress, knowing that 
the right to organize has been won in Great 
Britain and is now taken for granted and 
that in the United States this right is pro- 
tected by the National Labor Relations Act. 

The president claimed that there was an 
additional source of criticism “in the fact that 
the Government and employers have so far 
failed to co-operate with organized workers 
in the calling of national conferences in the 
basic industries and the formation of indus- 
trial councils and joint labour-management 
production committees”. 

Mr. Mosher repeated a statement he made 
at the last convention in Hamilton “that the 
workers should realize the necessity of avoid- 
ing industrial strife, particularly in those in- 
dustries which were essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war.” He asserted: “My 
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convictions in this respect have not changed 
during the past year, except that, if possible, 
they have become stronger.” 

He said that the war would be long bee . 
difficult and that it would take all that we 
have and are to win through to victory. “As 
workers and Canadian citizens, we must not 
think of our immediate interests and lay 
undue emphasis upon our rights, however im- 
portant, if our fight for them involves the 
slightest slackening of our efforts to produce 
war materials. The first consideration is the 
winning of the war. We must not endanger 
the war effort, no matter how great the pro- 
vocation may be to do so, by strike or slow- 
downs in war industry. Not a single day’s 
production of war materials should be lost 
through any action on the part of the workers, 
for that means a loss, not to the employer 
or the Government alone, but to the nation 
and to the Allied cause.” 

He expressed his conviction that only 
through organization could the workers assist 
in the war effort to the fullest extent. Mr. 
Mosher maintained that in extending the 
membership of its affiliated and chartered 
unions, and in organizing the unorganized 
workers of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour was not carrying on activities which 
were opposed to the public interest, but was 
serving the public interest and contributing 
to the war effort. 

President Mosher expressed the opinion that 
the labour movement could also make a 
great contribution toward the solution of post- 
war reconstruction problems, if it were given 
an opportunity to share in the determination 
of the policies and the carrying out of plans 
adopted. He was convinced that “the work- 
ers of Canada who are organized in unions 
affiliated with the Canadian ‘Congress of 
Labour are eager and willing to do everything 
in their power to strengthen the hands of the 
fighting forces, setting aside every other con- 
sideration, if necessary, until the war is won. 
Then,” he continued, “we shall work whole- 
heartedly with all other groups of citizens in 
every country to rebuild a shattered world, 
along new lines of justice and brotherhood, a 
world of peace and joy and freedom, a world 
in which the hopes of all the ages will find 
their fulfilment and their fruition.” 


Executive Council Report 


The report of the Executive Council re- 
viewed its activities during the past year. 
Some of the subjects of special interest dealt 
with were: the wages and price control legis- 
lation; the Kirkland Lake strike; the National 
and Regional War Labour Boards; the Con- 
gress memorandum presented to the Govern- 
ment; co-operation with other labour bodies; 
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and Industrial Councils. A detailed statement 
on the Congress’ organizational activities was 
also presented. Mention was made in the 
report of the resignation of Mr. M. M. 
Maclean as a member of the executive com- 
mittee and his appointment to the position 
of Director of Industrial Relations in the 
Department of Labour. 


Financial Statement 


The financial statement covering the fiscal 
year, August 1, 1941, to July 31, 1942, was 
presented by the secretary-treasurer Mr. P. 
Conroy, and showed total receipts, amounting 
to $97,086.75, with expenditures of $65,400 
leaving a balance of $36,484.44. 


Convention Addresses 


Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, expressed his pleasure at the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the convention. He 
thanked the workers of Ontario for keeping 
down the number of strikes, which only 
amounted to a few days per month. It was 
the Minister’s opinion that the chief cause of 
disputes concerns collective bargaining. He 
thought that employers would be glad to deal 
collectively with their employees thus securing 
their assistance and co-operation. 

The Minister made reference to a recent 
meeting of members of the Ontario Cabinet 
and representatives of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. He stated that “following the 
representation of the Congress’ Officers the 
Cabinet agreed to bring down legislation to 
force employers to bargain collectively with 
their employees.” 

Mr. Elliott M. Little, Director of National 
Selective Service, told the delegates that 
Canada was facing an acute man-power short- 
age and this was deterring war production. 
The latest figures on Canada’s man-power 
needs, indicated that almost 200,000 men and 
women would be required in industry by the 
end of the year. An additional 100,000 men 
would be required for seasonal logging needs. 
Mr. Little said: “We must review the way in 
which we are using our man-power, even in 
the most essential industries and re-allocate 
our man-power so that it will be used more 
efficiently.” Working as a team, management 
and labour will meet the demands, he stated, 
adding that most unions are co-operating to 
the full. He contended that “our civilian 
standard of living should be kept to the bare 
minimum necessary to maintain health and 
efficiency.” Unions would have to reconcile 
themselves to large-scale employment of 
women, not only in industry but also in ser- 
vices previously considered suitable only for 
the employment of men. “We are past the 
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stage where we only need in industry women 
who are working because they need the 
money,” he said. “From now on, as our 
armed forces expand and our munition pro- 
duction grows accordingly, women who never 
had to work because of economic necessity 
should come forward and offer their services 
to industry in their own and the nation’s 
interest. Not only will we need the single 
young women but also married women with 
the exception only of those with considerable 
family responsibilities.” The induction of 
women into industry would be accelerated but 
assurance was given that the employment of 
women would not undermine wage agree- 
ments. 

In reviewing recent man-power legislation, 
Mr. Little stated that “the regulations do 
not freeze labour and were not intended to 
interfere with the operation of any existing 
collective bargaining agreement.” Plans for 
new man-power boards, which would be 
required in the transfer of military draft ad- 
ministration to selective service, were not yet 
complete he said, but it was possible that they 
would include representatives of Labour. The 
Director made a strong plea for improved 
relationships, not only between labour and 
management, but also within the ranks of 
labour. 

After his address, Mr. Little gave the dele- 
gates an opportunity to ask questions. 


Address of Mr. Philip Murray 


An outstanding event of the convention was 
the address of Mr. Philip Murray, President 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


and President of the United Steel Workers of 
America. , 

After extending greeting on behalf of the 
members of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, President Murray said “I bring to 
you from them a word of cheer and goodwill 
and an expression of a very wholesome desire 
to co-operate with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and all those engaged in this great 
struggle.” 

The people of the United States, Mr. 
Murray declared, are obsessed with the per- 
formance of an outstanding task, the winning 
of the war, because underlying that thing 
which we call the war are the symbols of 
freedom—the symbols of a democratic way 
of life, and the symbols of a free labour 
movement. 

Mr, Murray said: “In 1939, when the British 
Parliament declared war against Germany, I 
favoured the British point of view on that 
day because I believed Britain was right and 
that the Fascist and Nazis were wrong, and 
when talking to workers, I expressed my 
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whole-hearted sympathy for the aspirations 
and laudable objectives of Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth of Nations. I have con- 
stantly maintained that attitude, believing 
that this can never be a free world until 
tyranny and all forms of aggression, repre- 
sented as they are by the Axis governments, 
are completely driven from the face of the 
earth.” 


In the year 1939, he said, plans were being 
devised by the leaders of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations whereby industry and 
labour could co-operate for the purpose of 
greater and more efficient production. “These 
plans were brought to Washington but the 
politicians thought it a little bit revolution- 
ary and the manufacturers were afraid of it 
because they said it was dangerous.” He 
pointed out that it was not until after Japan 
had attacked the United States and President 
Roosevelt had established the National War 
Production Board for the purpose of increasing 
production, that the need for joint co-operation 
of management andi labour was recognized. “At 
the present time,” stated President Murray, 
“more than 2,000 of these industrial councils 
are in operation, labour and management 
working together to bring victory to the 
United Nations’ cause. In almost every agency 
of the federal government, labour has its rep- 
resentatives, not only for the purpose of 
policy making but administration. Perhaps 
that is not sufficiently adequate, but it is 
more than labour has ever had in the history 
of the movement in the United States.” 


Dealing with strikes in wartime Mr. Murray 
said, “The C.I.0. will not tolerate a strike 
during the war, particularly a strike over 
jurisdictional differences.” In addition he 
added that he and the President of the A.F. of 
L. had agreed with the President of the 
United States that, for the duration of the 
war, neither of the two major labour organiza- 
tions would recognize strikes, providing the 
Government of the United States would create 
an agency to peacefully mediate, conciliate, 
and if need be, arbitrate, differences between 
employer and labour, for the duration of the 
war. Complying with the request President 
Roosevelt issued’ a directive establishing a 
National War Labour Board to which all dis- 
putes will be referred for the duration of the 
war. 


Referring to the granting of charters to 
international unions in Canada, Mr. Murray 
stated that “charters are issued to each of 
the international unions in Canada, with the 
clear understanding that each of the interna- 
tional unions so involved exercise their own 
autonomy. They are free to function in their 
own way and to dispose of their own busi- 


ness in their own fashion, without interference 
on the part of the officers of the organization 
in any other country”. 

Concluding his address, President Murray 
urged the delegates to “work together co- 
operatively and unitedly, as you work to 
help your unions, to help your families, and 
above all, to bring speedy and complete vic- 
tory to your country and to my country, and 
to all of the countries in the great family of 
the United Nations”. 


Address of Mr. Staal 


Mr. A. Staal of the International Labour 
Office gave a very interesting address in which 
he outlined the history, composition and func- 
tions of the International Labor Office. Since 
the inception of the I.L.O. that organization 
‘had developed some seventy conventions and 
an equal number of recommendations on such 
subjections as working hours; protection of 
women workers and young workers; sickness, 
accident, invalidity, old-age and unemploy- 
ment insurance; accident prevention; compen- 
sation for occupational diseases; labour inspec- 
tions; holidays with pay: special legislation for 
seamen, etc. He emphasized that these were 
only plans and must be implemented by the 
national parliaments of the various coun- 
tries. It was the opinion of the speaker that. 
if more of the plans drafted by the I.L.0. 
were implemented by the Canadian Govern- 
ment they would be of great benefit to the 
workers. The question of implementing these 
draft conventions, said Mr. Staal, “certainly 
deserves the closest attention of the organized 
workers of Canada if they do not want to 
remain at a disadvantage as compared with 
workers of non-federal countries in the post- 
war period.” 

Other speakers addressing the convention 
were Mr. Russell T. Kelley, convenor for 
Ontario of the Red Cross Blood Donors’ Ser- 
vice; Dr. Maxwell MacOdrum, of the National 
War Finance Committee; Honourable Frank 
Langstone, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand; and Mr. Fred. Knowles, National 
Secretary, Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada. 


Government’s Wage Policy 


Twelve resolutions were submitted to the 
convention, with reference to the wage-policy 
of the Government. The resolutions commit- 
tee, to which these were referred, brought in 
the following substitute resolution which after 
a lengthy debate was adopted. 

(1) That adequate minimum wages be paid 
all workers in industry, to be arrived at 
through full collective bargaining, and that 
these be established taking into consideration 
the impact of taxes, etc. 
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(2) That the investigational staff of the 
National and Regional War Labour Boards 
be increased to eliminate delays in the hand- 
ling of cases. 

(3) That all hearings of the Boards be 
public and that all findings and decisions shall 
be a matter of public record. 

(4) That applications shall only be sub- 
mitted to the Boards after an attempt has 
been made to come to an agreement through 
the processes of collective bargaining. 

(5) “Full and proper” cost-of-living bonus 
for every worker. 

(6) Establishment of industry-wide wage 
stabilization in each of the key industries, 
auto, steel, shipyards, etc. 


The resolution also endorsed certain sec- 
tions of the memorandum submitted to the 
Dominion Government by the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour on February 27, 1942, a sum- 
mary of which was published in the Lasour 
GazeTTe for March, 1942, page 291. 


Collective Bargaining 


There were nineteen resolutions presented 
dealing with the subject of collective bargain- 
ing. The Convention adopted a substitute 
resolution which read as follows: 

(1) That this Convention maintains that in- 
dustrial democracy is a solution to industrial 
strife and disharmony. 

(2) That this Convention declare itself 
in favour of Dominion legislation similar to 
that contained in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act of the United States, which gives 
full protection to workers who by majority 
vote in a given plant choose a bona fide 
Labour union as their bargaining agent; and 
which Act outlaws Company unions and 
makes collective bargaining and signed con- 
tract compulsory on the employer, and which 
Act further provides for proper administration 
and appeals in which Labour is given full 
and equal representation. 

(3) That the incoming Executive be in- 
structed to prepare a specimen Act along these 
lines containing the democratic features of the 
National Labor Relations Act of the United 
States and press upon the Government for its 
immediate enactment. 

(4) That this draft Act be immediately dis- 
tributed to all affiliated unions of this Con- 
gress, in order that the most advantageous 
action be taken to enlist the full support 
of the public for its implementation. 

(5) That this Congress call upon the Gov- 
ernment to set an example of genuine indus- 
trial democracy for victory in this war within 
the meaning of P.C. 2685 by immediately 
guaranteeing collective bargaining and signed 
union contracts in Government owned and 
operated plants. 
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Labour Unity 


A substitute resolution on the question of 
labour unity replaced seven other resolutions 
submitted to the convention. Adopted unani- 
mously it read as follows: 

That the incoming executive be instructed 
to again approach the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada with a view to 
joint action on all issues confronting the 
Canadian labour movement and to urge the 
local unions affiliated with the Congress to 
undertake a campaign of education for all 
workers in their district on the true objectives 
of labour organization. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The following resolution was substituted and 
adopted for six resolutions submitted to the 
convention. 

That the Canadian Congress of Labour 
make representation to the Dominion Govern- 
ment to make the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to include:— 

(1) All Government employees. 

(2) All workers, regardless of income, who 
are not now included under the Act. 

(3) Provision to be made for sickness and 
hospitalization. 

(4) No discrimination because of 
activities. 

(5) Increase the benefits to bring a mini- 
mum of amount to cover health and decency. 

(6) Increase employer’s contribution to meet 
the additional cost. 

(7) Payment to all unemployed people 
regardless of their contribution. Payment for 
full period of unemployment. 


strike 


Post-war Problems 


The convention adopted the following 
resolution as a substitute for a number 
received on the subject of post-war problems :— 

That the governments of the United Nations 
should recognize: 


(1) The absolute need of utilizing the 
brains and energy of all the people in the 
struggle to achieve victory in war. 

(2) The need of formulating to-day policies 
and plans which will assure the people of the 
world the four freedoms—freedom of speech 
and assembly, freedom of religious worship, 
freedom from fear and freedom from want. 

(3) The need of being fully prepared so that 
after the United Nations have achieved vic- 
tory in war the same energy and resources of 
men and machinery which are now creating 
maximum production for war may be turned 
toward maximum production to achieve full 
employment and decent standards of living 
for all the people of the world. 
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Other Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in other 


resolutions adopted were: 


Public ownership and control of financial 
institutions. 

Exemption of cost-of-living bonus from in- 
come tax. 

Cost-of-living bonus for soldiers’ dependents. 

Two weeks holidays with pay. 

Free transportation for members of armed 
forces. 

- No discrimination against race, colour and 
creed. 

Protective legislation for persons compelled 
to purchase homes because of the housing 
shortage. 

Extensions of wage control legislation to 
employees of the government and public utilities. 

Immediate enactment of a full active selec- 
tive service for the armed forces and the 
reserve. 

Amendment of income tax provisions exempt- 
ing salaries of single persons up to $750 and 
married persons to "$1, 250, with $400 exemption 
for each child. 

Allowance of mortgage payments on new pur- 
chases of houses as an income tax exemption 
comparable to life insurance policies. 

That the Amalgamated Civil Servants be in- 
vited to affiliate with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. 

Expressing opposition to interference with the 
present regulations covering the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Implementation of the recommendations of 
the House of Commons Committee on the De- 
fence of Canada Regulations, lifting the ban 
on the Communist Party and other’ organiza- 
tions and the release of interned persons known 
to be anti-Fascist. 

That authority be granted the Director of 
National Selective Service, to direct the most 
efficient use of manpower, including training 
and allocation. 

That proper machinery be established for the 
compilation of the statistics for the payment 
of cost-of-living bonuses on a regional or district 
basis. 

Creation of a national wage policy in the 
shipbuilding industry in Canada. 

Appointment of a permanent Government 
conciliator for the automobile industry. 

That a joint management conference of all 
Canadian automobile companies be held under 
the chairmanship of H. Berry, director- 
general of war vehicle production to discuss 


ways and means of achieving total war produc- 
tion. 

Requesting the Government to make Orders- 
in-Council P.C. 8253 and P.C. 1549 applicable 
to all citizens. 

That some form of National Health Insur- 
ance be put into effect immediately. 

That the qualifying age under the Old Age 
Pension Act be reduced to 60 years, and the 
pension increased to $60 per month. 

Favouring the payment of cost-of-living bonus 
to widows and old age pensioners. 

Equal pay for equal work. 

That a “Second Front” be opened in Europe. 

Increased pay for members of the armed 
forces with protection under the unemployment 
insurance plan. 

Expressing appreciation to the C.C.F. mem- 
bers in the House of Commons for the assist- 
ance given to labour and advising affiliated 
unions to study the C.C.F. program. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: 

President, A. R. Mosher (Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), Ottawa; vice-presidents, Alex 
McAuslane (Vancouver Metal Workers’ 
Union), Vancouver, and Sol. Spivak (Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America), 
Toronto;  secretary-treasurer, P. Conroy 
(United Mine Workers of America), 230 
Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa; executive secretary 
and editor of the Canadian Unionist, N. S. 
Dowd (Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers), 
Ottawa. 

Executive Board Members; J. E. McGuire 
(Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employ- 
ees and Other Transport Workers), Ottawa; 
T. Prezeau (National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada), Montreal; F. Maillard 
(United Steelworkers of America), Toronto; 
T. T. Johnson (United Automobile Workers 
of America), Windsor; Silby Barrett (United 
Mine Workers of America), Glace Bay. 

Montreal was selected as the convention 
city for 1943. 


CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
President William Green Pledges that Production Quotas Will Be Exceeded 


HE; American Federation of Labor held 
its sixty-second annual Convention in 
Toronto, Ontario, October 5-14, 1942. The 
501 credentials received represented 87 inter- 
national and national organizations, 4 depart- 
ments, 34 state branches, 95 central bodies, 
58 local trade and! federal labour unions and 
3 fraternal delegates, 2 from the British 
Trades Union Congress and 1 from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 
After the invocation by His Grace, the 
Most Reverend J. C. McGuigan, D.D., Chair- 


man William Jenoves greeted the delegates on 
behalf of the Toronto and District Trades 
and Labour Council and Mayor F. J. Conboy 
extended a civic welcome. 

Premier Hepburn, in welcoming the delegates 
to Ontario, informed them that the Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, had recom- 
mended that official legislative recognition be 
given to the right of collective bargaining in 
Ontario, and added that, at the earliest date 
possible a measure for that purpose would be 
introduced in the Legislature. Referring to 
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the causes which he alleged had rendered the 
League of Nations impotent, Mr. Hepburn 
said “I believe that the future peace of this 
world is only secure in ‘the hands of labour 
and the great masses of an organized society.” 


Welcome of Minister of Labour 


In opening his address, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell stated “I 
think the. labour movement of the North 
American continent has made the greatest 
contribution to peace of any group of indivi- 
duals in the world. If it were possible that 
the great German trade union movement 
could meet as you are meeting to-day I do 
not think the war would have happened.” 

The Minister commended the action taken 
in the United States to adopt price stabiliza- 
tion and urged the delegates to give co-opera- 
tion in the carrying out of this new policy. 

The delegates applauded his prediction that 
“when the history of our time is written, your 
great President Franklin Roosevelt, will be 
remembered as one of the greatest human 
beings who ever lived.” 


President Green’s Address 


In replying to the addresses of welcome, 
President Green stated that the delegates 
present represented six million loyal and 
devoted workers of the United States and 
Canada, and emphasized “we are privileged to 
meet as free men and women in a free coun- 
try and to exercise in a convention of this kind 
the right to shape our own policies and to 
administer the affairs of our own free demo- 
cratic unions in a free dand.” . 

In referring to the war, President Green 
declared that “the great issues involved in 
the World War transcend and overshadow 
every other question that could be presented 
or considered at this convention.” 

Answering President Roosevelt’s appeal for 
the achievement of production objectives, 
Mr. Green: asserted: “Speaking for six million 
working men and women, I declare here that 
the President of the United States need not 
hope. I assure him, that before the end of 
this year all the standards he set will be 
excelled by the workers of America.” 


Labour Unity 


In reporting on the progress being made in 
bringing about unity in the ranks of labour 
in the United States, Mr. Green stated: 

“T can report to those in attendance at this 
convention that it is expected that a com- 
mittee representing the American Federation 
of Labor and a committee representing those 
who left us will sit around the conference table 
in a friendly atmosphere, within the near 


future, for the purpose of trying to find a 
basis of accommodation and settlement of 
our differences. We will do everything that 
lies within our power to make it a full and 
complete success. I will give all I can in 
order to promote the realization of that pur- 
pose and if I could reach that objective and 
realize it within the life of my official service 
to you, I would feel then that I had prac- 
tically completed my work as your represen- 
tative.” 

President Green declared that “labour must 
be represented by a large membership” at the 
peace conference at the end of the war and 
that a large international force, democratically 
controlled, should be established to maintain 
peace. 

Report of Executive Council 


The report of the Executive Council drew 


attention to the fact that labour fully appre- 


ciates the dangers which confront the United 
States of America, and the responsibilities 
which devolve upon the wage earners of 
America as citizens and as producers of ma- 
terials mecessary to the war effort. 

The total paid-up membership of the 
Federation was 5,482,581, an increase over 
1941, the peak year up to that time, of 913,525, 
comprised of 102 national and international 
unions and 1,517 directly affiliated local trade 
and federal labour unions. In addition the 
Federation had under charter 4 departments, 
49 state federations of labour and 780 city 
central bodies. 


Message from President Roosevelt 


The following message 
Roosevelt was read: 

“Your invitation to attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
is always a welcome one, but because of 
pressing duties here I must deny myself the 
privilege of being with you. 

“Will you, however, express to the officers, 
delegates and members of the American 
Federation of Labor assembled at this, its 
sixty-second annual convention, my cordial 
appreciation of all they have done to further 
the war effort? Our production record speaks 
for itself and for the working people; it is 
splendid. Everywhere during my recent in- 
spection of war activities, I found the workers 
doing all that was laid out for them and more. 
At every turn they gave assurance that they 
can take whatever it takes to win the war. 
They are not afraid of hard, continuous, pre- 
cise and dangerous work. They are walking 
up to it as their duty and part in the war. 
They are proud of it. 

“The various groups which comprise the 
Federation will, I hope, make available at this 
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time their most statesmanlike leadership. 
Officers and delegates of the trade union 
movement, consecrated to preserve the free- 
dom of humanity, can serve to-day the whole 
people of this country, as well as the loyal 
membership. 

“With best wishes for a convention whose 
words and actions will contribute to that 
unity of purpose so essential in this hour 
when civilization itself is at stake and with 
warm congratulations.” 


Address of Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labour 


Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor 
of the United States, after visiting several 
Canadian munition plants, said “It is inspiring 
to us of the United States, who are just 
beginning the use of women in our war 
industries, to see the intelligence, the skill and 
devotion to duty shown by women in the 
munition plants here. In these plants I saw 
just what I wanted to see—round-the-clock 
production. It was a great inspiration and a 
great education, and I am grateful for the 
privilege extended to me through the Cana- 
dian government to visit these two great 


enterprises where munitions of war were being 


made. 

“T was particularly interested in the number 
of women employed and I asked the manage- 
ments how effective they had found women 
employees. I was told that the management’s 
only problem was to make the women com- 
fortable to do their work, that if they were 
made comfortable they were highly efficient.” 

In speaking of the National War Labor 
Board of the United States which was estab- 
lished in the spring of 1942, with equal repre- 
sentation of management and labour to hear 
and settle wage disputes, Miss Perkins said, 
“Let us not scrap the War Labor Board 
process when peace comes. If we retain and 
develop the machinery conscientiously, we 
shall build up gradually an all but universal 
reliance on the process of adjustment rather 
than on the strike or lockout as a method of 
settlement of differences about wages, hours 
and working conditions, about unions’ rights 
and obligations, individual rights and obliga- 
tions, and employers’ rights and obligations.” 


Ontario Minister of Labour 


In a short address before the delegates to 
the A.F. of L. Convention, the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, Hon. Peter Heenan in- 
vited members of the Federation to visit his 
office and examine the draft bill on “collec- 
tive bargaining” which he had prepared and 
would introduce at the next session of the 
Legislature. 
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The Minister quoted figures to show how 
few days were lost through strikes in Ontario 
during the present year, and he added, “Most 
of these days lost due to strikes this year were 
due to fights for union recognition or fights 
for collective bargaining. . . . So far as my 
power will permit, there will be no more 
fighting for the right of collective bargaining 
in Ontario.” 


U.S. Under-Secretary for War 


A warning was sounded by the U.S. Under- 
Secretary for War, the Hon. Robert P. 
Patterson, that organized labour must accept 
suspensions of many peace time standards as 
to hours and working conditions. “To equip 
an army of the size we have and contemplate, 
and at the same time to furnish our allies with 
equipment, is the biggest production job we 
have ever tackled. It will require that there 
be no deviations from the pledges given by 
leaders of labour that there will be no strikes 
or stoppages of work on war production.” 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


As one of the fraternal delegates from the 
British Trades Union Congress, Mr. Jack 
Tanner, president of the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union of Great Britain with a 
membership of 665,000, described at some 
length, conditions under which the people of 
the British Isles are working. He emphasized 
that the manufacture of non-essential goods 
had practically ceased. Referring to three 
different enquiries into conditions of produc- 
tion by his union, he indicated how each suc- 
ceeding enquiry had shown a _ marked 
improvement, some of which was attributed 
to better co-operation between employees and 
management. “Another factor in this situa- 
tion,” he said, “was the tremendous improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the new entrants 
into industry.” 

Mention was made of the establishment of 
dn Anglo-Russian Council of Labour and the 
exchange of visits by both parties with a 
view of acquainting themselves with the 
methods of war production in each country. 
The speaker urged that the greatest efforts 
be made to lnk the workers of Britain, Russia 
and the United States, claiming that “such 
allied labour unity is necessary, not only to 
achieve maximum war production in our 
respective countries, but also because inter- 
national unity will permit the workers in each 
country to gain prestige and be in a position 
to play a greater role in the councils of war 
and in the national organization of the war 
industries, and in making the peace.” 

Mr. Bryn Roberts, the second representa- 
tive from the British Trades Union Congress, 
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enumerated the established rights of organized 
labour that were voluntarily given up in order 
that production might be speeded up. In 
referring to the measure of unity that had 
been established between the labour move- 
ment and the government, the representative 
of the B.T.U.C. stated, “We have not given 
up our right to criticize, to oppose and to 
condemn if we think circumstances justify it.” 

The delegates were informed that in all 
workshops employing more than 150 persons, 
joint works production committees are being 
established, upon which the trade unions and 
managements will be represented, for the 
purpose of further increasing the production 
of the instruments of war. 

In his address Mr. Donovan Swailes, frater- 
nal delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, gave a very complete 
picture of Canada’s war effort, which he said, 
“has been made possible by the use of human 
energy which was unemployed before the 
war.” The fraternal delegate expressed the 
opinion that “prices cannot be completely 
controlled,” while on the other hand “effective 
control over wages is a fairly easy matter,” 
with “the inevitable result of lower real wages 
and a reduced standard of living for those 
who depend upon wages for a livelihood.” 


Prime Minister’s Address 


In addressing the delegates, the Right Hon. 
W.L. Mackenzie King told them that Hitler 
had gained success through fear. With one 
class he used the fear of communism; with 
another, the fear of unemployment and want; 
still others were brought into subjection by 
fear of violence'to themselves or their families. 
“Once in power in Germany,” he said, “the 
Nazis used fear to gain their ends in other 
countries, the fear of other classes and other 
races, the fear of social change, the fear of 
revolution, the fear of war; the war of nerves 
in reality is simply the exploiting of fear, and 
in the conquered countries, the use of fear 
has become a reign of terror. . . . There is 
only one way to destroy fear,” stated the 
Prime Minister, “it is to destroy the powers 
which are striving to dominate and enslave 
all peoples on all continents.” Mention was 
made of many other forms of fear which 
must be eliminated before the war for freedom 
is won. (Further remarks of the Prime 
Minister are quoted on page 1113 of this 
issue.) 

Other Speakers 


Other speakers to address the convention 
were: Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director, 
International Labour Organization; Mr. 
Archibald McDonald Gordon, Labour Attaché, 
British Embassy, Washington; Mr. L. Met- 


calfe Walling, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Public Contracts Division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Director of the Workers Education Bureau 
of America; Mr. John M. Fewkes, President, 
American Federation of Teachers; Mr. Harold 
Butler, Former Director, International Labor 
Organization; Mr. Russell Kelly, Chairman, 
Canadian Red Cross Blood Donor Commit- 
tee; Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman, Social 
Security Board of the United States; Mr. 
Roane Waring, National Commander, The 
American Legion; Mr. Wendell Lund, Direc- 
tor, Labor Production Division, War Produc- 
tion Board; Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, 
Chief, Incentive Division, United States 
Navy; Mr. Joseph A. Padway, General Coun- 
cil, American Federation of Labor; Hon. 
James J. Davis, United States Senator, Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. J. F. M. Stewart, Chairman, 
Payroll Section, National War Finance Com- 
mittee of Canada; Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, 
War Production Board, Conservation Division. 


Committee Reports 


The Convention received and adopted a 
number of recommendations from its various 
committees. The Legislation Committee dealt 
with legislation coming before the seventy- 
seventh Congress of the United States. This 
committee suggested time and one-half rate 
of pay for overtime of all government employ- 
ees and endorsed the legislative program of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees. 

The Committee on International Labour 
Relations asked for the fullest co-operation 
with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions and requested that every effort be made 
to secure adequate financial support for the 
International Labour office to enable it to 
carry on and extend its program. The Com- 
mittee commended the creation of the Anglo- 
American Trade Union Committee. 

The Education Committee urged that not- 
withstanding the present crisis schools should 
be kept in full operation and that every 
teacher should receive a salary of not less 
than $1,500 per annum. 

The Committee on a Shorter Work Day 
drew attention to the study made by Prince- 
ton University on the question of hours of 
work in which the 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week was considered to be the most satisfac- 
tory for optimum war production. Other 
important points brought out by the study 
were: (1) Optimum work hours are likely to 
be shorter for women than for men. (2) 
Workers need one day of rest in seven. (3) 
Absenteeism becomes progressively worse with 
longer hours. (4) Accidents increase when 
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excessive overtime is worked. An increase in 
hours should be accompanied by improve- 
ment of accident prevention plans. (5) Ade- 
quate lunch and rest periods are important 
in maintaining a high level of efficiency, even 
on the 8-hour day. A lunch period of less 
than 30 minutes is not generally satisfactory. 
(6) Although excessive hours may be required 
of some employees for an emergency period, 
it is imperative for American industry to hire 
and train additional workers as quickly as 
possible to permit reduction of weekly hours 
to a level of maximum efficiency. 

In connection with the subject of man- 
power, the Committee on Resolutions stated 
that: 

“Workers who are asked to give up rights 
inseparable from personal freedom, must be 
assured in return adequate representation of 
their own choosing and a degree of social 
security that will make up for loss of right to 
make personal decisions. 

“Cost of travel to carry out employment 
orders and of moving families to new homes 
should be borne either by the employer, the 
government, or by both jointly.” 

Among other proposed safeguards were the 
maintenance of equities in social insurance 
and the unimpairment of the nght to union 
membership. 

The Committee on Resolutions considered 
that “the National Labor Relations Act, despite 
improvements resulting from legislative and 
other efforts of the Federation, continues to 
present important deficiencies and _ serious 
problems,” and expressed the opinion that 
“unless the constructive amendments of the 
A.F. of L. which place reasonable limits on 
the extent of that power, are adopted by 
Congress, then we shall be confronted with 
a dangerous challenge to the principle of trade 
union autonomy and voluntarism.” 

The Resolutions Committee claimed that it 
was justified in calling attention to the fact 
that “the outstanding material contribution 
to the present war effort has been made by 
management and labour through its co-opera- 
tive relationship; in fact the contribution of 
management and labour to war production so 
outstripped the most optimistic estimates of 
Federal agencies that they have actually, in 
some instances, outstripped the immediate 
capacity of the country to supply them with 
necessary raw material.” 


Other Resolutions 


Recommendations contained in some of the 
resolutions adopted were as follows: 

Establishment of the National War Labor 
Board as the authority on all wage policies 
yin issues arising out of the Anti-Inflation 

Ct. 

Centralization of authority over contracts in 
one agency. 


Limiting the relaxation of labour standards 
to the war emergency. 

Providing of necessary safeguards for the 
use of prison labour in war production. 

Appointment by the President of the United 
States of a military and civilian strategy board. 

Distribution of labour publications to the 
armed forces. 

Establishment of a post-war problems com- 
mittee. 

Opposition to federal taxes on state and local 
government securities. 

Urging the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor to free the organization 
of internal strife. 

Maintenance of standards pertaining to child 
labour in the present crisis. 

Direct labour representation on all state 
agencies set up to control, plan or direct the 
national economy. 

Recognition of war service of merchant sea- 
men on a parity with that given to persons in 
the armed forces. 

Pledging, the united strength of the A.F. of L. 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
armed forces to achieve final victory. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, William 
Green, Washington; first vice-president, 
William L. Hutcheson, Indianapolis; second 
vice-president, Matthew Woll, Washington; 
third vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, New 
York; fourth vice-president, G. M. Bugniazet, 
Washington; fifth vice-president, George M. 
Harrison, Cincinnati; sixth vice-president, 
Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis; seventh vice- 
president, Harry C. Bates, Washington; eighth 
vice-president, Edward J. Gainor, Washing- 
ton; ninth vice-president, W. D. Mahon, 
Detroit; tenth vice-president, Felix H. Knight, 
Kansas City; eleventh vice-president, Edward 
Flore, Buffalo; twelfth vice-president, Harvey 


W. Brown, Washington; thirteenth vice- 
president, Wiliam C. Birthright, Indiana- 
polis; Secretary-Treasurer, George Meany, 
Washington. 


Boston, Mass., was selected as the conven- 
tion city for 1943. 


oo 


Employment of Women in Canadian 
Fisheries 


Almost 45 per cent of the workers employed 
in Canadian fish canneries and other fish pro- 
cessing plants last year were women, according 
to a Department of Fisheries publication. It 
is expected that the percentage will go still 
higher this year. 

So far none of the women have gone to 
sea as fishermen but even that may come 
the report states, and in one or two instances 
at least the male cooks on fishing craft have 
been replaced by women. In spite of the 
encroachments of wartime demands on man- 
power the output of fisheries on both coasts 
increased considerably last year, in response 
to demands from Great Britain for food sup- 
plies from Canada. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION 
OF LABOUR 


HE thirtieth annual convention of the 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour 

was held in Campbellton, N.B., September 

22-24, 1942, with 66 delegates and 8 fraternal 
delegates present. 


President James A. Whitebone in his report, 
dwelt at some length on the present war 
effort, the failure of the Government to con- 
sult Labour in the formulation of its labour 
policies, and also the failure of many employ- 
ers to accept the co-operation of their employ- 
ees in the production of war materials. In 
spite of this he pointed out it was our duty 
to do everything possible to produce the much 
needed materials. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer showed 
that during the year four new locals affiliated 
with the Federation and that there had been 
an increase of nearly 500 members. 


The financial statement indicated that an 
additional $300 had been invested in Victory 
Bonds and that $50 had been contributed 
to the Queen’s Canadian Fund. 


Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in some of 
the adopted resolutions were as follows:— 


That no person be permitted to accept full 
time employment until 16 years of age. 


That several isolation hospitals be estab- 
lished in the Province to take care of con- 
taglous diseases. . 


That employees of hotels, restaurants and 
public eating houses be required to undergo 
periodical physical. examinations to guard 
against spread of contagious diseases. 

That a minimum rate of 25 cents per hour 
be set for female labour, and that equal pay 
for equal work be granted female workers 
where they displace male workers. 


That Provincial and Municipal employees 
be included under the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act. 


That Provincial and Municipal employees 


be included under the Wartime Wages and 
Control Order P.C. 5963. 


That the Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
amended so that a person receiving am injury 
arising out of his employment will be con- 
sidered as receiving it in the course of his 
employment. 


That in minor permanent partial disability 
cases no consideration shall be taken of the 
age of the injured person in computing the 
disability allowance. 


That the widows allowance be increased to 
compensate for increased living costs. 


That the Old Age Pensions Act be amended 
to provide for: payment of pensions at 65 
years of age; that 15 years residence in Canada 
shall qualify a person for pension; that no 
deduction be made in pensions on account 
of income of less than $500 per year; that 
the pension be increased by $5 per month; and 
that the practice of combining the Parents’ 
Maintenance Act and Old Age Pensions Act be 
discontinued. 


That all Government employees be placed on 
a basic salary scale so that no person shall 
evade the present imcome tax. 


The Convention adopted the report of its 


Post War Reconstruction Committee in which 


it was recommended that the Provincial 
Government, in co-operation with the muni- 
cipalities throughout the Province, set up a 
Works Program Board, on which organized 
labour would be fully represented, to prepare 
plans for the necessary public work and the 
renewal and extension of existing public 
utilities. 
Election of Officers 


The following executive officers were elected: 
President, Jas. A. Whitebone, Saint John; 
Vice-Presidents, G. W. Roy Myles, Moncton, 
F, C. Sherwood, Campbellton, and Jas. Coffey, 
Milltown; Secretary-Treasurer, Geo. R. 
Melvin, Saint John; Legislative Represent- 
ative, J. 8. MacKinnon, Saint John; District 
Vice-Presidents were elected for the various 
districts of the Province in which there are 
affiliated organizations. Joseph Monteith of 
Saint John was elected as a delegate to attend 
the next convention of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and ‘Milltown was chosen 
for the next convention city. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Report of Commissioner Appointed to Inquire into Operation of Act 


HE findings of the Commissioner appointed 

to inquire into the operation of the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act were announced on September 15. The 
inquiry was promised during the 1941 session 
of the legislature and Mr. Justice Gordon McG. 
Sloan of the Court of Appeal was appointed 
Commissioner in July, 1941. His terms of 
reference covered the administrative policy 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, pro- 
posed amendments to the Act, questions of 
law and fact which might be submitted by the 
Government and other facts which the Com- 
missioner might think necessary to investigate. 
The purpose of the inquiry according to a 
statement made by the Minister of Labour at 
the time it was undertaken, was to meet com- 
plaints which had been made from time to 
time that the present compensation scheme 
works injustices on some groups and that the 
decisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board are not always in accord with the spirit 
of the Act. All interested groups were per- 
mitted to present their views in person, and 
26 laymen-representatives made submissions. 


Policy of the Board 


The Commissioner found that very few of 
the criticisms of the administrative policy of 
the Board were supported by the evidence. 
“It is my duty,” he said, “to express my firm 
opinion founded on the evidence that the 
’ Board is carrying out its duties honestly, effi- 
ciently-and wholly in the public interest... 
the members of the Board are thoroughly 
competent, diligent in their duties and fully 
aware of their responsibilities.’ In this 
opinion the Commissioner was supported by 
the representatives of the major organizations 
making submissions. 

The Commissioner emphasized the neces- 
sity of an independent Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and stated that the appointment 
thereto of representatives of particular groups 
would be a retrograde step. A few labour 
organizations advocated some form of appeal 
from Board decisions especially on disputed 
medical points. The Report did not recom- 
mend appeals either on medical or legal 
grounds but suggested that the Board might 
be given the right to apply to a superior 
court for its opinion on questions of law. 


Secale of Compensation 
The Act itself came in for considerable 
criticism. Many proposals were made for its 
amendment and the Commissioner recom- 
mended the acceptance of most of them. 
In particular it was considered that the 
scale of benefits now provided is too low. At 


present the maximum annual wage on which 
compensation may be calculated is $2,000, and 
it was recommended that this should be raised 
to $2,500. The minimum weekly compensation 
to disabled workmen should also be increased 
from $10 to $12.50 as in Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan (it is $15 in Manitoba). In 
fatal accidents the sum allowed for each 
dependent child up to 16 years of age should, 
in the Commissioner’s opinion, be $10 rather 
than $7.50 per month. Moreover, dependent 
children should receive allowances up to 18 
years, and “in order to provide some incen- 
tive for children between the ages of 16 to 
18 years to remain at school, [I recommend] 
that, if at school, the allowance be increased 
during those two years to $12.50 per month.” 
In order that the section limiting to $70 the 
monthly payment to widow and family might 
be brought into line with the recommended 
increases for dependent children, it was sug- 
gested that the maximum should now be $80. 
Orphans were considered to be particularly 
in need of assistance and it was recommended 
that their allowance should be increased from 
$15 to $20 per month and should continue 
until the child reaches the age of 18. It was 
suggested that widows and foster mothers 
should receive $100 in addition to the first 
compensation cheque to provide for the extra- 
ordinary expenses experienced in the home on 
the death of the breadwinner, and that the 
maximum allowance to widows on _ re- 
marriage be increased to $960. Finally, the 
maximum allowance to dependent parents 
should be increased from $30 to $40 per month. 
A proposal that non-dependent parents of 
unmarried workers killed in industry should 
receive $1,000 was rejected as being “foreign 
to the basic concept underlying the Work- 
men’s Compensation legislation,” but it was 
recommended that the definition of dependents 
be extended to include a wife, husband, parent 
or child who is able to satisfy the Board that 
he or she has a reasonable expectancy of 
pecuniary benefit from the continuance of the 
life of the deceased worker and that an award 
of up to $1,000 be permitted in such cases. 


Neurosis, Hernia and Silicosis 


Some extensions of the coverage of the Act 
was also recommended. No extension of the 
industrial coverage of the Act was recom- 
mended since “there are relatively few em- 
ployees who would benefit should the com- 
pulsory system of coverage be extended to 
all industries and occupations,’ and a pro- 
posal for a general coverage of occupational 
diseases was also rejected. Substantial revi- 
sion of policy was deemed necessary, how- 
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ever, in regard to certain specific disabilities. 
The problem of neurosis was considered in 
detail and it was concluded that a disabling 
neurosis, whether caused directly by the acci- 
dent, or “occasioned,” “excited,” or “contri- 


buted to” by the accident, is a personal injury 


by accident within the meaning of the Act 
and therefore compensatable. With regard to 
hernia, the policy of the Board has been to 
compensate only that which is truly acci- 
dental. The Commissioner stated the opinion 
that a man who is disabled because of the 
aggravation of an existing condition, is entitled 
to benefit, and suggested as a sound com- 
promise that compensation be paid for such 
proportion of the hernial disability as may 
reasonably be attributed to the inquiry. 

In the case of silicosis it was recommended 
that “the Act be broadened to compensate 
silicotics incapacitated from silica dust in any 
industry in which the Board is satisfied the 
hazard exists,’ and also that a disabling sili- 
cosis which develops in less than five years 
should be compensatable if the dust exposure 
has been entirely in the province. It was also 
stated that a rehabilitation program is neces- 
sary for those who, though not disabled, are 
advised to discontinue work likely to lead to 
further dust exposure. 


Rehabilitation and Medical Treatment 


Rehabilitation was also deemed to be par- 
ticularly necessary in the case of traumatic 
neurosis, which is generally curable, and in 
fact the entire problem of rehabilitation was 
considered in detail. It was pointed out that 
the British Columbia Act is the only one in 
Canada which does not provide a fund for 
a rehabilitation program, and the Board has 
had to do what little it could by commuting 
pensions and using the amount thus obtained 
to assist handicapped men in reestablishing 
themselves. The Commissioner believed that 
there ought to be a comprehensive rehabili- 
tation program under the direction of the 
Board, the cost of which would amount to 
between $75,000 and $100,000 annually. 

Recommendations were also made with 
regard to medical treatment. Men brought 
to Vancouver from other localities to be 
examined medically or treated without hos- 
pitalization ought to be paid a per diem allow- 
ance of $2.50 in addition to travelling ex- 
penses and compensation for time lost. The 
Act should be broadened to permit the Board 
to order and pay for chiropractic treatment 
in compensation cases. An objection of the 
B.C. Hospitals’ Association to the Board’s 
statutory power to fix the amount payable to 
hospitals was overruled, but it was suggested 
that the Hospital Act should be amended to 
meet the problem of overstay in hospitals and 
to protect hospitals from possible damage 
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actions for disclosing to the Board charts of 
compensation patients. 


Cost of Compensation 


Most of the recommendations would, if im- 
plemented, have the effect of increasing sub- 
stantially the cost of compensation, but the 
Commissioner also made a number of recom- 
mendations which were designed to relieve the 
burden on industry. It was pointed out that 
workmen’s contributions, which in_ 1919 
amounted to 73 per cent of the Medical Fund 
had declined to 36 per cent in 1941, and it 
was therefore suggested that the Board should 
have power to adjust on an equitable basis 
the present cent-a-day payments of workers. 
(In British Columbia, as in Alberta, workmen 
contribute to the cost of medical aid, the 
amount being deducted from their wages.) 
It was not recommended that any of the pro- 
posed increases in benefits should be retro- 
active, except those for invalid children. A 
proposal to add cost-of-living bonuses to com- 
pensation payments was rejected, although it 
was suggested that if a worker is receiving a 
bonus at the time of the accident it should 
be added to his total earnings in reckoning 
compensation rates. 

A change in the method of assessing incapa- 
city was recommended on the ground that 
some workers are being paid too much. The 
Commissioner was of the opinion that the 
payment should be measured so that the 
“ability of an injured man to earn his living 
in some employment or business suited to his 
residual capacity can be taken into account.” 
The present system is to assess capacity “in 
simple terms of physical disability.” 


Other Recommendations 


The Commissioner also made the following 
other recommendations: (1) that the present 
three-day waiting period be retained but that 
sulphur poisoning in the coal mines of Van- 
couver Island be made the subject of a special 
study by the Board because it was alleged 
that men are “losing wages for recurrent two 
and three day layoffs due to disability caused 
by sulphur poisoning”; (2) that the numerous 
accident prevention services at present existing 
in the province be simplified and unified and 
a bureau of industrial hygiene established; 
(3) that the efforts of the B.C. Loggers’ 
Association to reduce accidents by a safety 
campaign at its own expense be recognized by 
a lower assessment rating if the campaign is 
successful; (4) that the far-reaching proposal 
for the inclusion within the Act of independent 
fishermen selling fish to particular canneries 
under contract be made the subject of a special 
study; and (5) that the Board’s priority in the 
collection of its assessments be limited to 
three years’ arrears. 
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TRADE UNIONS UNDER VICHY 


Control of Organized Labour in Unoccupied France 


N a recent article entitled “Trade Unions 

Under Vichy”, the London Times provides 
some revealing evidence on the struggle of 
trade unions for their existence under the 
Vichy regime. Vichy has contrived to twist 
and control the trade union organizations, and 
to re-group them into a symmetrical pattern 
more susceptible to the control of the state. 

A number of decrees have limited the func- 
tions of trade unions both nationally and loc- 
ally. In addition, the unions face a struggle 
against the corporative ideals of a single union 
for each industry and a single-party state. 
While organized labour has been placed on the 
defensive it, nevertheless, is offering resistance 
to preserve what limited rights remain. 

If the complaints of the ardent collabora- 
tionists are true, the trade unions are largely 
responsible for the poor response to Laval’s 
appeals for skilled workers to go to Germany. 
“There are some trade unionists in our zone,” 
writes Déat, “not so very different from their 
opposite numbers in Vichy, who cherish dearly 
the sacrosanct independence of syndicalism.” 
He accuses them of obstructing the recruit- 
ment of workers. 

The Vichy government has continued to 
increase pressure on French workers in an 
effort to get them to leave for Germany. In 
a current statement in the press, it is reported 
that the Vichy Government has naturalized 
500 Gestapo agents to assist in rounding up 
workers. ‘These German secret police, having 
worked for two years in occupied France, were 
said to have been given citizenship rights so 


as to operate under full Vichy auspices not © 


only to seek workers but also to combat unrest 
and disorders. 


The present organization of trade unions is 
governed by Pétain’s decrees of August 16 and 
November 9, 1940, and the Labour Charter 
which appeared on October 4, 1941. The two 
earlier decrees. dissolved all associations 
“bringing together on a national scale” any 
kind of occupational organization, thus getting 
rid of the Comité des Forges as well as of the 
Conféderation Générale du Travail. Individual 
trade unions and regional associations survived 
intact, along with most of the trusts. The 
long-awaited Labour Charter was given a very 
tepid and critical reception in both zones. It 
consists of some 80 articles, about a third of 
which depend upon subsequent decrees for 
their definition and fulfilment. 


One such decree published in March at- 
tempted to define the functions of the trade 
unions. ‘They are allowed to represent and 


defend professional interests, and to receive 
subscriptions from members. They may not 
disburse funds for other than welfare activities 
without permission of the Secretary of State 
for Labour. The national confederations of 
trade unions are replaced by an invention of 
Laval’s, the Comité d’Information ouvriére et 
sociale, consisting of 36 members under the 
presidency of the Under-Secretary of Labour. 
More direct local control of the trade 
unions is maintained through a Comité d’Or- 
ganisation for each industry, consisting of 
Government nominees with immense powers. 
These committees are officially described as 
“neither deliberative assemblies nor bodies 
representing professional interests, but instru- 
ments of economic action called upon to take 
decisions, issue regulations, and impose a dis- 
cipline.” Though every trade union is sub- 
ject to the control of the organizing committee 
for its branch of industry, it has no representa- 
tives on the committee. The employer, how- 
ever, is often well represented, and the power 
of the trusts 1s a familiar subject of bitter 
complaints in both Vichy and Paris. 


Social Committees 


There is also, within each concern, a Comité 
social d’entreprise, constructed on a tripartite 
basis of equal representation of employers, 
technicians, and workers. At the end of July 
the Secretary of State for Labour issued in- 
structions that these “social committees” were 
to assume all functions formerly entrusted to 
the workers’ delegates (délégués d’usine), who 


_were the voice of the trade union in each fac- 


tory. In conditions of widespread unemploy- 
ment and distress the employer’s interests 
will inevitably dominate these committees, so 
that trade unionism has been stifled at the 
very point where its influence is most needed. 


Single Union 


Further subjection of the trade unions is 
foreshadowed by Vichy’s campaign for the 
fusion of all unions in each industrial category 
into a syndicat unique. The corporative ideal 
of Vichy is a single union for each industry, 
unconnected with any wider federation of 
unions in kindred trades. This idea runs con- 
trary to the whole structure and tradition of 
trade unionism in France. Indeed, the unified 
union is depicted as an integral part of the 
“national revolution” and a deliberate reaction 
against the excessive individualism and diver- 
sity of the Third Republic. 

But the new plan is not finding ready ac- 
ceptance. As La Vie Industrielle recently ad- 
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mitted, “the rules of syndicalist unity will be 
imposed with difficulty on the temperament 
and customs of Frenchmen: they are strongly 
opposed to them.” Déat constantly accuses 
trade unionists of apathy and stubbornness 
in their response to the Government’s appeals 
that they should negotiate fusion. Two or- 
ganizations stand out openly in hostility to 
the scheme. The views of the old Confédera- 
tion Générale du Travail and the Christian 
Unions still find expression in the reports of 
the Comité d’études économiques et syndicales 
and in the trade union paper Au Travail now 
published at Chambery. Their leaders con- 
sistently denounce all parts of the Labour 
Charter which would “undermine trade union 
freedom and would subordinate the unions 
and federations to the corresponding social 
committees.” It is not Vichy’s will but its 
weakness which allows the claim for democra- 
tic rights of free association to be so clearly 
voiced. 
One Party 


A fundamental threat to trade union inde- 
pendence comes from the demand, heard more 
insistently in Paris than in Vichy, that the 
counterpart to the syndzcat unique should be 
its control by the partt unique. Ever since 
the famous “Charter of Amiens” of 1906, 
French trade unionism has remained faithful to 
its tradition of independence of all political 
parties. When the Conféderateon Générale du 
Travail was founded in 1895 the first article 
of its constitution stated that “the elements 
constituting the C.G.T. will remain indepen- 
dent of all political schools.” 

The single-party state, as Déat never tires 
of explaining, must be totalitarian, and there- 
fore the intervention of the party in every 
activity is “an organic necessity.” It must be 
present in the unions as much as elsewhere, 
and upon its unifying activity depends the 
effective working of both the unions and the 
social committees. ‘There must be a party- 
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cell in each factory and each union. Political 
neutrality is inconceivable. 

The resistance of the Au Travail group has 
been strengthened by the fact that, while each 
Fascist group in France presses similar argu- 
ments in favour of a parti unique, each asserts 
its own exclusive claim to be the party best 
fitted to wield such omnipotence. In this way 
some at least of the advantages of the multi- 
party state remain, and the unions evade the 
political grasp of any one of these rival 


‘groups. 


From time to time trade union manifestos 
appear, which show how strong is the tradi- 
tional labour movement. Au Travail pub- 
lished on July 25 a statement by union leaders 
of the unoccupied zone, demanding such radical 
changes as the representation of workers on 
the organizing committees and even on the 
boards of directors of all businesses, and claim- 
ing trade union independence against all gov- 
ernmental, political, and religious organiza- 
tions. The teachers’ union recently formulat- 
ed its views on post-war reconstruction; and 
similar documents which periodically appear 
in the clandestine Press bear witness that some 
of the solidarity of the underground front is 
provided by trade union organizations. 


Meanwhile, the moderates have decided to 
accept the Labour Charter critically, and to 
use it as a platform for defending the existing 
unions and preserving them from something 
worse. The picture of trade unionism in 
France to-day is one of fluidity and _ half- 
measures, and reveals every shade of opinion 
ranging from active collaboration through sus- 
picious compromise to violent resistance. Organ- 
ized labour is on the defensive. But German 
necessities and French political rivalries, 
Vichy’s inefficiency and Laval’s cautious 
scheming, have so far left it with an influence 
which, though variable and precarious, is not 
without importance for the immediate and 
the ultimate future of France. 


Railway Workers in France 


The curb on the functions of trade unions 
under Vichy rule has been accompanied by 
the loss of many hard won rights of French 
workers. One illustration of this condition 
is the difficulty that railway men in both the 
occupied and unoccupied parts of France are 
having to keep going. The headquarters of 
the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion in a survey provided information on the 
longer working hours, food shortage and rising 
costs of living being faced by French railway 
workers. 


The substantial progress made by the French | 


labour movement in 1936 gave the railwaymen 


the forty-hour week and extension of their 
annual vacation to 21 days. Crippled by the 
1938 strike, they were unable to put up an 
effective resistance when the Government de- 
cided, in 1939, to increase the working week 
tr. 4a Ole ya his On June 16, 1941, the 
Vichy Government increased the average 
working week once more to 48 hours, which 
means a normal working day of as much as 
nine hours at some seasons. of the year, with 
a spreadover of as much as ten and a half 
hours. 

In July 1941 the railway administration 
made some allowances for undernourishment 
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in the case of apprentices, giving orders that 
as far as possible they should not be given 
heavy work. Reduction of their working hours 
was refused. In January 1942, once more, 
any concession in the matter of working time 
was flatly refused. The management claimed 
that it would be impossible to find the extra 
men who were required if the working week 
were shortened, as there were hardly any 
more unemployed. A few months later, how- 
ever, there were unemployed enough to send 
them to Germany, ostensibly for the purpose 
of setting free agricultural workers who were 
prisoners of war. The 20,000 French railway- 
men who are also prisoners of war in Germany 
can apparently stay there. 

The men running the trains are allowed 
extra rations of bread, cheese, fat and wine— 
in theory at least. In practice, while it is 
generally possible to get the extra bread ra- 
tion, there is nothing to be had for the other 
coupons. Only occasionally is there a special 
concession. In March 1941, for instance, when 
the bread ration in the unoccupied zone was 
reduced to about three ounces below that of 
the German occupied zone, the ration for 
locomotivemen—who are of course in con- 
stant touch with the railwaymen in the occu- 
pied zone—was increased by a like amount. 
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In a letter sent by the Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion to the Ministry of Food, at the end of 
1941, it was pointed out that the men would 
be unable to keep up their endeavours to main- 
tain and increase the output of work unless 
prompt steps were taken to improve food 
conditions. The unusual conditions under 
which the railway men now have to work, and 
the state of their physical weakness made 
such measures urgent. The results of a medi- 
cal examination of the railwaymen in the 
Nancy district had been very disquieting. 

It is true that those who have money 
enough can buy as much as they want in the 
black market. But this cannot be done on 
the French railwaymen’s wages, which are still 
based on conditions as they were at the be- 
ginning of September 1939, while official prices 
have increased 70 per cent, to say nothing of . 
black market prices. It is true that two small 
cost of living bonuses have been granted 
but they are quite insufficient to meet the 
increased cost of living. The first one barely 
sufficed to cover increased taxation. The 
railwaymen have not been given the same 
cost of living bonuses as the civil service em- 
ployees, while the bonuses granted to the 
railway pensioners are even less than those of 
the railwaymen proper. 


THE LABOUR UNION PRESS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


CCORDING to information released by 

the Consulate General of Soviet Repub- 
lics in New York, there are three million 
workers in Russian factories acting as reporters 
for the labour press and they are given credit 
for playing an important part in the greatly 
increased industrial production in Russia since 
the beginning of the war. 

Daily papers are published by the largest 
soviet factories, particularly in the heavy in- 
dustries. These compare in size and influence 
with the national dailies issued in Moscow. 
In single industry towns, where the majority 
of employees are engaged in one factory, the 
plant newspaper is the most widely-read pub- 
lication in the community. Of the ten largest 
daily newspapers in the Soviet Union, three 
are labour papers: Trud, organ of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, with a circulation 
of 500,000; Goudok published by the Rail- 
waymen’s Union; and Uchitelskaya Gazzette, 
published by the Teacher’s Union. 

In smaller plants, the weekly or semi- 
weekly printed paper is supplemented by 
daily hand-written wall-newspapers posted on 
bulletin boards in every department. At the 
big Stalin Motor Works, now producing tanks 
and armoured cars, in addition to the daily 
plant-wide newspaper, there are 23 daily wall 


papers and 326 weeklies. The papers in this 
one plant are staffed by 350 part-time editors 
and 6,000 correspondents and reporters. 

Plant-wide papers are devoted mainly to 
solving production problems, although con- 
siderable space is also given to national and 
international news. Production shortcomings 
are dealt with in a belligerent manner which 
gives the labour press an appearance of con- 
stant dissatisfaction. On examination, the 
production items prove to be realistically 
hard-headed and constructive. This story, for 
example, appeared recently in the factory 
paper at the Stalin Works: 

“Brother Ivanov has developed a fixture 
enabling him to turn out ten times the 
normal amount of work on his turret lathe.” 
(Here a detailed description of Ivanov’s fix- 
ture was given, accompanied by a diagram 
and performance figures.) “Why hasn’t the 
superintendent seen to it that all other turret 
lathe operators are equipped with the same 
fixture and taught Ivanov’s method? This is 
war, brothers. Superintendents and depart- 
ment heads have to realize that they can’t 
be as slow in introducing new ideas as in 
peacetime.” 

Soviet labour editors use satire and humour 
as well as direct exhortation. Workers who 
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show up late or drunk, collective farmers who 
are earning more money than they ever saw 
before, and are thus content with unskilled 
work, workers who take advantage of high 
overtime earnings to relax on the job, fore- 
men who are suspicious of new ideas and 
executives who fail to move with the times, 
are the subjects of bitter cartoons or humorous 
sketches written by workers. 
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Labour papers not only carry stories pro- 
moting more efficient use of materials and 
labour power, but follow up the stories in 
later weeks to see what has been accomplished. 
When a new device is reported from one part 
of the plant, they follow its performance from 
week to week. They also print the objections 
or counter-proposals of management and the 
union production committees. 





WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary 


A TOTAL of 17,374 persons were attending 
classes under the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program on September 30, 1942, an in- 
crease of 1,018 over the numbers in training 
on August 3lst. During the first six months 
of the fiscal year a total of 67,755 persons 
have been in training under the program. 

Of the 17,374 persons who were receiving 
training on September 30th, 7,040 were at- 
tending industrial classes held in Vocational 
Schools, 8,628 were members of the Armed 
Forces, and 1,706 were attending classes held 
in plants or at centres other than Vocational 
Schools. 


Training in Vocational Schools 


At the end of September a total of 15,668 
persons were attending classes conducted in 
Vocational Schools under the War Emergency 
Training Program. Of this number 4,378 were 
attending full-time industrial classes to fit 
them for employment in war industries, while 
2,573 employed persons were in the part-time 
industrial classes. 89 were receiving training 
under the rehabilitation plan for honourably 
discharged men of the Armed Forces while 
8,628 were enrolled in classes to train enlisted 
men as tradesmen for the three Armed Ser- 
vices. 

With the supply of male trainees steadily 
decreasing, women are being encouraged to 
enter the full-time pre-employment industrial 
classes. During the month of September 
2,989 new trainees were admitted to full-time 
pre-employment industrial classes, 1,507 of 
these being men and 1,482 being women. Dur- 
ing the month 891 men and 604 women entered 
part-time industrial classes. 

Of the 24,101 trainees attending pre-employ- 
ment industrial classes during the first six 
months of the fiscal year 14,015 were men and 
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10,086 women. During September 1,426 men 
and 1,149 women who had been training in 
pre-employment industrial classes completed 
their training and secured employment. Dur- 
ing the first six months of the fiscal year 
9654 men and 7,174 women were placed in 
employment from these classes. 

With the closing of- certain non-essential 
industries being imminent, persons employed 
in such industries are being encouraged to 
attend part-time classes under the War Emer- 
gency Training Program to fit them for em- 
ployment in essential industries. 

The total enrolment in the part-time classes 
during the first six months of the fiscal year 
was 7,765 made up of 1,160 women and 6,605 
men. 

Training in Industry 


The present fiscal year, beginning April Ist, 
began a period in which the Training Branch 
offered and industry increasingly accepted as- 
sistance in the development of training on its 
own premises in an organized way. The types 
of training assistance offered, fall under three 
general heads—Plant Schools, Part-time 
Classes, Supervision Training. 

Plant Schools, carrying the certificate of 
approval of the Department, are now in opera- 
tion in 48 plants and cover instruction in a 
wide variety of manufacturing operations in- 
cluding aircraft production, shipbuilding, both 
steel and wooden ship construction, machine 
shop and bench work, welding, power sewing, 
fine instrument work, etc. Assistance given by 
the Department to approved firms includes 
technical assistance in the organization of the 
school and the development of the curriculum, 
also financial assistance, where wanted, to help 
defray the cost of instruction and the cost of 
trainees’ time. Since the beginning of the 
fiscal year 2,735 male and 1,629 female trainees 
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have been enrolled in plant school organiza- 
tions, the current enrolment numbering 753 
male and 508 female trainees. . 

Part-time classes in Industry are conducted 
at the request of the employer, usually to up- 
grade workers to higher skills, and are held 
on company premises with instructors usually 
supplied by the Department from outside 
training centres. Sometimes, when available, 
instructors are supplied by the companies con- 
cerned. In these classes, as in plant schools, 
a wide variety of subjects is covered includ- 
ing, mathematics, blue-print reading, welding, 
first-aid, coppersmithing, electricity, mould loft 
work, etc. Assistance is rendered by the De- 
partment both financial and technical through 
the provision and payment of instructors and 
in the laying out of courses. 

Enrolments since the commencement of the 
fiscal year in part-time classes in industry 
numbered 1,475 men and 344 women, current 
enrolments being 377 and 68 respectively. 

The first unit of Supervision Training for 
industry was introduced and offered at the 
end of May under the title “Job Instructor 
Training Plan”. This plan, designed to in- 
crease the instructing ability of foremen, 
supervisors, charge hands etc. to train a new 
man on a new job or to pass on new skills 
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to old hands, has been very widely accepted 
and enthusiastically received. Reports from 
trainers who were coached for the participat- 
ing companies by specialists attached to the 
Department and who were men chosen by 
the companies from their staffs, indicate that 
highly successful and practical results are be- 
ing obtained through the application of Job 
Instructor Training principles. To date some 
5700 supervisors have been certificated as War 
Production Job Instructors under the pro- 
gram and firms report that they anticipate 
the issuance of an additional 5,000 certificates 
on the basis of existing staffs. An interesting 
development took place recently when 24 
training officers of the R.C.N. and R.C.N.V.R. 
drawn from 18 training centres across the 
Dominion qualified as trainers under the Job 
Instructor Training Plan. Reports are be- 
ginning to come in that indicate the Navy 
too is finding practical benefits from its use. 


Below is shown a brief summary indicating 
the numbers afforded training, placed in em- 
ployment, and the numbers who have com- 
pleted their training in the various classes 
carried on under the War Emergency Train- 
ing Program. The totals given are for the 
six-month period April 1, 1942 to September 
30, 1942. 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING—TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1942, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 


(Subject to Revision) 


NuMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
































— From From 
April 1/42 Enrolled At End | April 1/42 
to in Sept. of Sept. to 
Sept. 30/42 Sept. 30/42 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Statutory Holidays—Military Call-up—-Women in Metallurgical Works— 
Japanese Workers—Compensation to Seamen—Living Allowances— 
Commission on Steel Dispute—Minimum Wages in British 
Columbia and Quebec—Alberta Motion-Picture Projec- 
tionists—Workmen’s Compensation in British 
Columbia—Window-Cleaners in Quebec 


HE Federal Government has issued a 

declaration in regard to the observance of 
statutory holidays in wartime and made it 
mandatory for the Public Service. The ma- 
chinery for calling up men for military service 
is to be transferred to the Department of 
Labour to co-ordinate it with National Selec- 
tive Service. The Order in Council permit- 
ting women to be employed in the plant of 
the International Nickel Company has been 
amended and regulations issued setting forth 
the conditions under which they may be 
employed. Coverage of the Order in Council 
relating to the employment of Japanese in 
work camps or by the British Columbia 
Security Commission has been extended and 
the Minister of Labour has made regulations 
in regard to conditions of work. The Order in 
Council providing compensation to seamen for 
war damage to their personal effects has been 
amended and consolidated. Supplementary 


living allowances are to be paid to workers 
producing airplane spruce in the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands. A Royal Commission has been 
appointed to investigate the wages dispute 
involving steel plants in Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sydney. 

In the provincial field, British Columbia 
has consolidated three minimum wage orders 
applying to stationary engineers and male 
and female janitors in apartment houses, and 
Quebec has renewed its Order governing the 
wholesale foodstuffs trade in Quebec District. 
Alberta thas accepted a War Emergency Train- 
ing Program course in lieu of apprentice- 
ship for persons seeking motion-picture pro- 
jectionists’ licences. The British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has added 
several diseases to its schedule of compensa- 
table industrial diseases and Quebec has 
amended its regulations protecting window- 
cleaners. 


Dominion 


Statutory Holidays 


A declaratory Order in Council stating the 
Government’s policy in regard to the obser- 
vance of holidays in wartime was issued Sep- 
tember 25 (P.C. 8682). Apart from Sundays 
or other days observed as a weekly rest-day, 
the Government recommends the observance 
of the following six holidays: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, the first Monday in July, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. Reasonable time should be granted 
employees for the performance of their reli- 
gious duties. The terms of collective agree- 
ments inconsistent with the declared policy 
should be suspended by mutual consent but 
are to remain in force pending such suspen- 
sion. The Order is mandatory for members 
of the Public Service of Canada. The pro- 
visions of the Dominion Day Act have been 
suspended to permit the observance of 
Dominion Day on the first Monday in July 
for the duration of the war. 


Military Call-Up Transferred to 
Department of Labour 


To co-ordinate the allocation of man-power 
between industry and the armed forces, the 


administration of the National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) under which men 
may be called up for compulsory military 
training (Lasour Gazerts, 1940, p. 916; 1941, p. 
1237) is to be transferred from the Muinister 
of National War Services to the Minister of 
Labour on December 1, 1942. This change 
was authorized by P.C. 8800, September 26, 
1942. 


Women in Metallurgical Works 


The Order in Council permitting women to 
be employed in certain occupations by the 
International Nickel Company at its Sud- 
bury plant (Lasour GazettE, September, 1942, 
p. 1044) has been amended by an Order in 
Council passed September 23, (P.C. 8603) to 
extend the permission to the operations of 
the Company in the vicinity of Port Colborne, 
Ontario. 

Regulations governing the conditions of 
work for women employed by the Company 
under these Orders were issued by the Domin- 
ion Minister of Labour on September 28. They 
are to be administered by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Mines. 

The regulations stipulate that women shall 
be employed on the surface only and fix a 
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minimum. age of 18 years for female em- 
ployees. All women must be medically ex- 
amined before employment to determine their 
fitness for the work. Wages are to be fixed 
in accordance with rulings of the National 
War Labour Board which recently advocated 
the principle of equal pay for equal work 
(Lasour GaAzEeTTE, September, 1942, p. 996). 

Hours of work are not to exceed eight a day 
or 48 a week. When changing shifts, however, 
women may work two eight-hour shifts in 24 
hours with an eight-hour rest between the 
two shifts. Also, when relief fails to report 
for duty, women may do overtime up to four 
hours but in no case may their work-week 
exceed 60 hours. A half-hour must be per- 
mitted for lunch. Shifts for women may not 
begin or end between 12 midnight and 6 a.m., 
and if it is necessary for a worker to leave the 
‘plant between 12.30 a.m. and 6 a.m., she must 
be provided with transportation to her home. 

Facilities which must be provided for women 
workers include adequately equipped dressing- 
rooms, rest-rooms, and wash-rooms separate 
from those furnished to the men, a sufficient 
supply of wholesome drinking water with 
sanitary drinking arrangements, suitable lunch 
rooms separate from the wash-rooms and a 
sufficient number of seats to enable the women 
to sit when their work does not require them 
to stand. 

As regards supervision, a qualified matron 
or attendant must be on duty between mid- 
night and 6 a.m. and on all shifts with more 
than 12 women workers. If women are em- 
ployed on shifts in an isolated location, not 
less than two must be assigned to any such 
shift. 

Women are forbidden to lift unduly heavy 
weights and to clean or oil any machinery in 
motion if it is necessary to touch the moving 
part. All except those employed in offices 
must keep their hair tightly confined in a 
close-fitting cap and are required to wear 
clothing selected in the interests of safety. 
Where necessary, proper measures against der- 
matitis and other occupational diseases, 
especially lead poisoning, are to be taken. 

A list of occupations approved for women 
in the mine plants is appended to the regu- 
lations. It includes office and clerical work 
of all kinds, operation of elevators and 
trucks, employment as helpers in a wide 
variety of specialized jobs and such technical 
positions as reagentmen, analysts, etc. 


Japanese Workers 


The Order in Council establishing work- 
camps for Japanese Nationals evacuated from 
the protected area of British Columbia and 
prescribing working conditions for such enemy 
aliens whether in work-camps or employed 


by the British Columbia Security Commis- 
sion (P.C. 1348, February 19, 1942, Lascur 
GazettE, September, 1942, p. 1045) has been 
further amended to extend its application to 
other persons of Japanese racial origin by P.C. 
8173 of September 11. Originally it was 
planned that persons born of Japanese parents 
in Canada or Japanese naturalized as Cana- 
dians would be invited to enlist in a Cana- 
dian Japanese Construction Corps but the 
formation of the Corps has been postponed. 
(Lasour GazettE, March, 1942, p. 254). 


Under authority of P.C. 1348, a wage 
schedule for various types of skilled Japanese 
workers employed in work-camps by the 
British Columbia Security Commission has 
been approved by the Minister of Labour. 
P.C. 1348 stipulates that unskilled workers are 
to be paid 25 cents an hour for an eight- 
hour day and a 48-hour week—a rate which 
represents 55:5 per cent of the prevailing 
wage-rate in the Yellowhead-Blue River 
District. The rates set for skilled workers 
are the same percentage of prevailing rates. 
A wage schedule for Japanese professional 
workers such as doctors, nurses, etc., employed 
by the British Columbia Security Commission 
has also been approved. 


On August 31 regulations retroactive to 
February 19, 1942, were issued under authority 
of P.C. 13848 in regard to the payment of 
workmen’s compensation to Japanese workers 
in work-camps or employed by the British 
Columbia Security Commission. P.C. 1348 
brings these classes of workers under the 
Government Employees’ Compensation Act 
and stipulates that in cases of temporary 
disability they are entitled only to first aid 
and medical and hospitalization expenses, but 
for permanent disability they may receive 
compensation up to two-thirds of their 
average weekly earnings regardless of any 
minimum rate of compensation in effect in 
any province at any time. 


The regulations declare that injured work- 
ers are to receive medical and hospital care 
in accordance with Workmen’s Compensation 
Act regulations and rates in effect in the 
district where the care is given. In cases of 
permanent disability or death, the percentage 
of disability and the form and amount of 
compensation are to be determined after the 
war by the Workmen’s Compensation authori- 
ties of the province where the accident 
occurred. No compensation will be paid 
during the war. In computing such awards 
the authorities must consider all payments 
made by the Dominion Government to or 
on behalf of the claimant except the cost of 
medical and hospital care for himself and his 
dependents, direct relief, earned wages and 
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dependent child allowances. In fatal accidents, 
no payment will be made to any heir, repre- 
sentative or dependant residing outside 
Canada at the time of the accident. 

In determining average weekly wages to 
decide the limit of compensation, the work- 
ers’ earnings are to be averaged over the 12 
months immediately preceding the accident or 
over any shorter period of employment prior 
to the accident. Compensation is not to be 
retroactive beyond the last date upon which 
the beneficiary was employed under PC. 
1348 or upon which he was in receipt of 
subsistence in any form from the Dominion 
Government under P.C. 1665 (Lasour GaAzeETTE, 
March, 1942, p. 254). In no event is interest 
to be payable on any compensation. 


Seamen 


The Order in Council relating to the pay- 
ment of compensation to merchant seamen 
and salt-water fishermen who suffer war damage 
to their personal effects while at sea (LABOUR 
Gazette, 1939, p. 1203) has been amended and 
consolidated by the Compensation to Seamen 
(War Damage to Effects) Regulations, 1942, 
(P.C. 149/8785) passed September 26 and 
effective August 1, 1942. 

The amendments increase the maximum 
amounts of compensation payable to certain 
classes of seamen and extend the coverage of 
the Order to imclude damage to personal 
effects sustained by seamen when proceeding by 
land, sea or air outside of Canada to or from 
their respective ships or when on leave 
from their ship in a port outside of Canada. 
The Orders providing compensation to seamen 
in cases of disability or death due to enemy 
action (Lasour GaAzeTtTs, 1939, p. 1202; 1941, 
p. 650) have already been extended to cover 
these circumstances (Lasour GazeTTe, June, 
1942, p. 691). 

The Order applies to the masters and crews 
of all ships of Canadian registry or licence, 
to Canadians employed on non-Canadian ships 
engaged in war work on behalf of the British 
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Commonwealth or its Allies, to members of 
the Pilotage Service, to persons employed on 
pilot or light vessels and to Canadian salt- 
water fishermen. There is no longer any dis- 
tinction in the matter of compensation between 
Oriental ratings not domiciled in Canada and 
other seamen. 


Allowances for Loggers in Queen Charlotte 
Islands 


To induce workers employed in the pro- 
duction of airplane spruce in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands to remain in such employ- 
ment, a supplementary living allowance of not 
more than $5 a week has been authorized for 
them by P.C. 8974, passed October 1. The 
allowance will be paid by the Government 
only to such workers as the Minister of Labour, 
with the concurrence of the Timber Controller, 
declares to be essential. Payment will be 
deferred until the worker has completed four 
months’ service subsequent to October 1 but 
he will receive an allowance for the entire 
period of employment. 


Industrial Disputes. Investigation Act and 
Inquiries Act 


A Royal Commission to investigate the 
recent dispute over wage rates in steel plants 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, and Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, was appointed by an Order in 
Council passed September 14 (P.C. 8267). The 
Commission is authorized to inquire into the 
facts of the dispute which arose over the 
rejection of the employees’ applications for 
wage increases by the Regional War Labour 
Boards concerned, and to recommend what 
adjustments, if any, in the rates are justified 
under the terms of the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order (PC. 5963, Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1942, p. 778). The Commission is to 
be composed of J. King Gordon nominated 
by the Canadian Congress of Labour, James 
T. Stewart representing the employers and 
F. H. Barlow, K.C., Master of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario, Chairman. 


Provincial 


Alberta Theatres Act 


Alberta has accepted the course given under 
the Dominion-Provincial War Emergency 
Training Program on the operation, care 
and maintenance of motion-picture equip- 
ment as an alternative to the six-months’ 
apprenticeship required of applicants for a 
third-class motion-picture projectionist’s licence 
(Lasour GAzeTTE, June, 1942, p. 691). The 
new regulation, gazetted September 15, stipu- 
lates, however, that the final month of the 
course must be served in a projection-room 
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on standard 35 millimetre equipment in opera- 
tion while the theatre is open to the public. 
Not more than one student or apprentice may 
be employed for each full shift in a theatre, 
and all students must be under the direct 
supervision of a projectionist holding the 
licence appropriate for the class of theatre. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Act 


Three new orders, effective September 21, 
were gazetted September 17, one under the 
Female Minimum Wage Act and two under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act. 
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Order 18 (1942) applying to stationary steam 
engineers consolidates an Order issued in 1935 
and its amendments (Lasour Gazerrn, 1935, 
pp. 243, 427; 1936, p. 699; 1937, p. 645). One 
change removes from the class of workers 
covered by Order 18, workers employed as 
janitor-engineers in apartment blocks to which 
Order 43 (1942) below applies. 

Order 43 (1942) and Order 44 (1942) relate 
respectively to male and female janitors in 
apartment buildings. The new Orders are 
consolidations of the earlier Orders as amended. 
(Lasour Gazerte, 1937, p. 645; 1941, pp. 138, 
959). The term “janitor” has been extended 
in Order 43 (1942) to include janitor-engineers. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 


Act 


By an Order in Council gazetted September 
10, British Columbia has added several 
diseases to the schedule of industrial diseases 
for which compensation is payable under its 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The additions 
include dermatitis from contact with alkalis, 
soaps, chromates or chromic acid, or from glue 
used in ply-wood or airplane manufacture; 
poisoning from solvents containing acetates, 
alcohols or chlorinated hydrocarbons or from 
wounds by yellow cypress or various types of 
cedar woods; vascular disturbances in the 
upper extremities caused by continuous vibra- 
tion from pneumatic or power-driven drills, 
riveting machines or hammers used in the 
construction industry; aseptic inflammation 
affecting the sheaths and tendons of the wrist, 
resulting from processes involving constant 
vibration or excessive use of the forearm 
muscles; conjunctivitis, bronchitis, tracheitis, 
pulmonary oedema or gastric irritation caused 
by gases and fumes from oxy-acetylene or 
electric are cutting or welding; and carbon 
monoxide and carbon dioxide poisoning by 
fumes from coke used in the shipbuilding 
industry. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


The regulation for the protection of window- 
cleaners issued under this Act (LABour GAZETTE, 
1940, p. 125) has been reworded by an amend- 
ment gazetted September 19. The new regula- 
tion unlike the old specifically states that the 
owner is responsible for supplying window- 
cleaners with a movable platform or safety 
belts. As before, if the latter are used, the 
window must be fitted with hooks or anchors 
to which the belts may be secured. Supple- 
mentary precautions must be taken if the 
windows are too large or too narrow-brimmed. 
This regulation applies to all windows cleaned 
from the outside, whether or not they may 
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be opened from the inside. The former regu- 
lation exempted inside-opening windows. 

An identical regulation has been issued 
under the Public Building Safety Act re- 
placing a regulation passed in 1938 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1939, p. 159). 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 33 relating to the wholesale foodstuffs 
trade in the Quebec district (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1939, p. 1113; 1940, pp. 243, 447) has been 
renewed until January 1, 1944, by a notice 
gazetted October 3. 


—__ 


Women in U.S. Ammunition Plants 


A bulletin entitled “Women’s Employment 
in Artillery Ammunition Plants, 1942” has 
been issued by the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labour. The 
writer, Martha J. Ziegler, describes in detail 
the various kinds of occupations in which 
women are engaged in these plants, such as 
the making and loading of powder bags, the 
assembling and loading of shells and cartridge 
cases, and of small parts such as fuzes, boosters, 
primers, and detonators. Working conditions, 
safety measures, wages, hours, and food ser- 
vice are also dealt with by the writer. 

The bulletin states that although prior to 
the outbreak of war some plants had planned 
to use 35 to 40 per cent women, female labour 
requirements have now generally been raised 
to 60 or 70 per cent, while some companies 
expect to be employing as high as 80 to 90 
per cent women. At the time of the survey, 
some 25,000 women were employed in this 
industry, but when peak production is reached, 
a total of 100,000 women is expected to be 
employed by all plants producing ammunition 
in the United States. 





Co-operation in Great Britain 


Membership in British co-operatives in- 
creased during the year 1941, according to 
official figures prepared by the Co-operative 
Union Research Department in Great Britain 
and appearing in the Co-operative News for 
September 5. Total membership of retail 
societies was 8,773,255, an increase over the 
1940 figure of 56,361, or 0-64 per cent. 

The increase is said to be the smallest 
recorded since 1923, but the Union declares 
that it is remarkable that any net increase 
can be claimed with large numbers of men 
and women called into the armed forces and 
considerable migration occurring among the 
civil population. 

The total trade of the retail societies 
reached the record figure of £302,246,329, an 


‘Increase of £3,365,339. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN AUSTRALIA 


Parliamentary Committee Issues Reports Dealing With Pensions, 
Unemployment and Housing 


al eats Parliamentary Joint Committee on 
Social Security appointed by the Austra- 


lan Commonwealth Parliament in July, 1941 ° 


“to inquire into . ways and means of 
improving social and living conditions in 
Austraha and of rectifying anomalies in exist- 
ing legislation” has now issued four interim 
reports dealing with pensions, unemployment 
and housing. 

The first report, issued September 24, 1941, 
deprecated the attitude that the development 
of a social security program should wait until 
after the war, pointing out that such a program 
could improve both the morale and the 
efficiency of workers in time of war. The 
Committee stressed the need for a Common- 
wealth Social Security Act to secure uni- 
formity of legislation and an integrated pro- 
gram, and favoured a scheme of Common- 
wealth grants-in-aid to States undertaking 
specific social services on lines laid down in 
Commonwealth legislation. The Committee 
suggested the employment of research and 
social workers by the Social Services Depart- 
ment which in 1940 was made a part of the 
Commonwealth Department of Labour and 
Industry. It also recommended the removal 
of anomalies in Commonwealth legislation re- 
lating to invalid and old-age pensions and ma- 
ternity allowances, and the development of a 
Commonwealth scheme of unemployment 
benefits and pensions for widows, children and 
dependents of pensioners. At present only one 
State, Queensland, has unemployment insur- 
ance legislation and only two, Victoria and 
New South Wales provide pensions for widows. 


Problem of TU noniplavndentt Caused by War 
Conditions | 


The second report of the Committee issued 
on March 6, 1942, dealt with the question of 
unemployment due to war conditions. The 
Committee took the view that the wartime 
obligation imposed on all workers to be at 
the disposal of the Government should not 
be unilateral, but that there should be an obli- 
gation on the Government to maintain workers 
during unemployment in the same way as 
soldiers are paid whether fighting, training or 
resting. A comprehensive scheme of benefit 
payments to protect persons against distress 
arising from unemployment was recommended 
and it was suggested that the scheme be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Social Ser- 
vices and financed by a graduated tax on in- 
comes. The Committee also urged the estab- 
lishment of a central co-ordinating authority 
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to deal with any civil emergency caused by 
enemy action in Australia. 


The third report of the Committee presented 
on March 25, considered unemployment as the 
social and economic problem which consti- 
tuted the greatest threat to the achievement 
of a decent standard of living. It was the 
Committee’s opinion that seasonal, casual and 
“frictional” unemployment could not be ap- 
preciably reduced but that Government policy 
could minimize technological and cyclical un- 
employment. The Committee felt that con- 
tributory unemployment insurance schemes 
such as the one in Queensland only partially 
met the problem because they cover only the 
employed population and exclude farmers, 
shopkeepers and other persons working for 
themselves. Moreover, the benefits provided 
by an actuarially sound scheme are often in- 
adequate and have to be supplemented by 
direct relief in many cases. The Committee 
declared that every unemployed person must 
be provided with work or maintenance as a 
right but a person should not be able to claim 
maintenance until he had complied with a 
work test. It was estimated that the “hard 
core” of unemployment in Australia consti-. 
tutes about 30,000 persons at present but that 
a substantial number, particualrly of the 
younger persons, could be fitted for useful 
work by vocational training. 


Planning Against Post-War Unemployment 
_ Advocated 


The Committee advocated immediate plan- 
ning to provide against post-war unemploy- 
ment and suggested that the Social Services 
Department co-ordinate the activities of State 
and local government authorities in this field. 
Measures proposed to meet the problem in- 
cluded the establishment of an efficient sys- 
tem of employment exchanges which could 
be developed from the organization of local 
offices now under the Director-General of 
Man-Power and from the existing State labour 
exchanges, the extension of State educational 
systems to include youth-training schemes, and 
the planning of a National Works Develop- 
ment policy which would embrace a housing 
and slum-clearance program. In regard to the 
more immediate social problems arising from 
the war, the Committee urged that the ad- 
ministration of wartime relief and the care 
of evacuees be under the Social Services 
Department which should establish branch 
offices in the larger provincial centres. 
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The fourth report of the Committee, issued 
on May 20, was a comprehensive study of 
housing problems. The inadequacy of the 
Commonwealth Housing Act, 1927-1928, and 
of the various schemes of housing assistance 
administered by the States was indicated by 
the estimated deficiency of over 100,000 houses 
and the existence of about 50,000 sub-standard 
dwellings in Australia at present. The Com- 
mittee recognized that the return from the 
construction of houses for low-income groups 
was not sufficient to attract private enterprise, 
but declared that the provision of adequate 
housing was a national responsibility because 
of the far-reaching effects of slums on health 
and welfare. It recommended the establish- 
ment of a Commonwealth Housing Planning 
Authority to formulate and supervise a na- 
tional post-war housing policy which would be 
executed by State Housing authorities under 
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uniform Federal and State legislation. In the 
opinion of the Committee, the carrying out 
of this plan should provide employment for 
at least 25 per cent of the labour which will 
be released from wartime activities at the 
close of the war. 

The Committee made detailed recommenda- 
tions in regard to the financing at low rates of 
interest or by subsidies of schemes by which 
low-income workers could rent or purchase 
homes, slums could be cleared and minimum 
housing standards established. It urged re- 
search into means of reducing the cost and 
improving the quality of homes and suggested 
that the planning of housing be linked up 
with general post-war economic planning so 
that new ‘housing projects would be located 
where the post-war industries are to be de- 
veloped and a better distribution of popula- 
tion secured. 


2 The Personal Factor in Accidents 


A pamphlet of this title has recently been 
issued by the Industrial Health Research Board 
of the British Medical Research Council as 
Emergency Report No. 3. The Board has 
published two previous Emergency Reports 
(Lasour Gazette, 1940, p. 564; May, 1942, 
p. 511). Its members remark that in war-time 
many people regard a high accident rate as a 
regrettable necessity, especially in view of 
the great risks assumed by members of the 
Forces, but they point out that the Services 
themselves are most careful to eliminate any 
unnecessary risks and, apart from all other 
considerations, this is merely sound economy 
whether in the Forces or in industry. 

The present Report does not deal with the 
dangers of factory operations themselves but 
with those personal characteristics of the 
individual operative and his reaction to his 
environment which help to cause accidents. 
It is divided into two parts. Part I is con- 
cerned with certain external factors which 
affect all workers though in different degrees, 
and Part II is an analysis of the individual 
differences which make some persons more 
liable to accidents than others even under 
the same working conditions. 

Excessive hours of work, temperatures above 
or below 65°-69° F., and inadequate ventila- 
tion and lighting are all found to be factors 
which increase the liability to accidents of 
workers generally. Inexperience is also a 
fruitful cause of accidents, whether it be in- 
experience with factory conditions generally 
or with a particular type of work. Moreover, 
quite apart from experience, young people of 
about 14 to 23 are found to be more liable 


to accidents than older people. Accident 
rates are also high among people who are 
physically unfitted to their work or are men- 
tally ill-adapted because their jobs are either 
below or above their capacity. Finally, the 
fatalistic attitude of management and the 
carelessness of workers, especially highly 
proficient workers, are often important fac- 
tors. Several methods are suggested for deal- 
ing with these various causes of accidents. 
With regard to individual characteristics, it 
has been established that certain persons 
have a natural proneness to accidents, i.e., 
that under any given set of external condi- 
tions they will suffer more accidents than 
other persons working under identical condi- 
tions. It is obviously desirable that such 
persons should not be employed in dangerous 
occupations, but the difficulty is to detect 
them before they have already suffered a 
long series of accidents. The Board has 
devised certain tests of hand and eye co- 
ordination by which can be distinguished 
many though not all of the personal char- 
acteristics which make for a high degree of 
accident proneness. If these tests are prop- 
erly applied many persons who are particularly 
liable to accidents will be discovered before 
they are placed in dangerous jobs. Because 
of the incompleteness of the tests, however, 
there are some who will be passed who never- 
theless are of high accident proneness. It is 
important, therefore, that proper accident 
records should be kept so that such persons 
may’ be discovered as soon as_ possible. 
Detailed recommendations are made as to the 
method in which records should be kept. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Insurance Registration as at October 1—Statement of Unemployment 
Insurance Fund—Report of Employment and Selective Service 
Offices—Employment Conditions at end of September 


EPORTS from local offices of the Unem- 

ployment Insurance Commission showed 
that at October 1, 1942, 158,152 employers 
and 3,125,762 employees were registered. Of 
the latter 2,563,385 were insurable and 562,377 
were uninsurable. 

The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
males whose last employment was insurable. 
The uninsurable group consisted of uninsur- 
able employees of registered firms, partners 


and proprietors of these firms, unemployed 
males whose last employment was uninsur- 
able, and women between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-four not engaged in insurable 
employment. 

Operational areas have not yet been assigned 
to Employment and Selective Service Offices 
recently established. Accordingly, these 
offices are not to date handling the registra- 
tion of employers and employees and are not 
listed. 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES, OCTOBER 1, 1942 








Office 


New Brunswick— 


Moneta eteiraites nce teeta iteat cis toravanceliaenerustactarl Bea Weare bertnimnat an) 
Can pbelltonn wae. 5 Bae ee Ah ee 
VGTAUNG SLOMAN Arce tae ete eee ets ae ea eat 
1 Ope@e(e (ei DLO T01 VA ANGE SUP ONE OUR SUCRE Wien (erate ROD sme Lea be 
GING VON. Fy s. MGs kes ES wccccuacal sigh ehh ere ole habeas 


HINDOTSG Foyer Be Glew acts HMR abr Ardie lor cho EM rea aictaneencehal eats 
TERT ifcyx Wee Ne ae er ce eR ta OMe Rh ea 


Prince Edward Island— 


Car lotbeto wine car <a csorie eet cis Bee es aromuscubatg 


sii Koya eters) bb ok Ueat MeL Oe aL PAL, Sk nN ge® Sean NSIT, Mie are tv 


AAG V1 tte ea Se aR a rita ies ger seelil nn ne Moran Ne! 
(AIS) oye Chee re 20k fe a ee) sa A 0 ER a 


eee reece erences cere eres e sees ees eresesesessssoees 
SONU OAM epee cle iste Ams ieatorcts thers eRea a Lea pee Ea aM al 


Shawinigan: Wallsne co ates one tata pete sian thee s Rtas 
HOE DLOOKG HN ace fics ods ee ee eee ho ANE eT raw dies antes 


Silisy holt Ok a. 3. CEE Me es as 


Victoriaville 


Brantford... .... See OE ee ee Cee 


eee 


eee 


eee 


eee 


eee 





see 


Total 
Insurable Uninsurable | Employees 
ig ated 4 Employees | Employees | Registered 
& Registered Registered | (Insurable & 
Uninsurable) 
ae easy, 16,013 3,703 19,716 
ae 546 ,116 6, 616 13,732 
yo 316 4,085 2,832 6,917 
Ba 727 783 454 1,237 
nee 2,592 32,872 6, 684 39, 556 
Ub 5,363 60,869 20,289 81,158 
an 396 6,135 602 6,737 
oN 2,275 51,530 13,089 64,619 
ae 63 5,909 1,467 7,376 
ne 564 14, 068 2,134 16,202 
eae V157 31,188 8, 657 39, 845 
ies 371 4,772 824 5,596 
594 6,900 1,344 8,244 
Bis 5,996 120,502 28,117 148,619 
817 6,024 1,615 7,639 
12,176 187,395 50,021 237,416 
23,818 460,300 57,448 517, 748 
1,029 38,400 5,438 43, 838 
368 7,442 610 8,052 
663 9,910 925 10,835 
1,193 14,054 6,598 20, 652 
781 6,300 1,086 7,386 
817 13,879 1,961 15,840 
4,038 70,271 28,550 98,821 
1,394 7,570 12,937 20,507 
476 9, 965 3,677 13,642 
546 8,627 970 9,597 
767 PAE 1,398 12,725 
1,262 21, 647 1,985 23, 632 
717 16,944 1,501 18,445 
1,616 30, 693 4,187 34,880 
322 10,764 778 11,542 
786 9,757 2,144 11,901 
935 18,530 4,634 23,164 
426 7,878 2,097 9,795 
572 13,587 346 13,933 
435 4,354 761 5, 115 
42,961 792,199 140,031 932,230 
19,426 355,364 67,456 422,820 
aM 33,035 8,016 41,051 
735 9,708 5, 616 15,324 
1,100 9,265 2,411 11,676 
1,294 15, 206 3,217 18,423 
ae TAU AS 25,390 3,427 28,817 
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PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
I bl Uni bl E Hes 
nsurable ninsurable mployees 
Office | ethos Employees | Employees Registered 
Sevens Registered Registered |(Insurableand 
Uninsurable) 
Ontario—Con. 
Broek villess.c d.rteciteics share ara See cereals « « aatlts erate ele ae 525 6,432 1,163 7,595 
COQLACS Fc py a 8 le) FS WR pre oO eh Fae RA es Na aes ie 1,057 10,783 2,268 13,051 
Cornwall 966 11, 193 2276 13,466 

EUG a ta alerts ym cele Ries ebeietenes teem rea aies sete eroene sree 890 13,572 1,860 15,432 
Cel pliearck ccs creer teeta ate SIO, Soke: eee oie aie ote sels 'ca eee 1,112 13, 867 2,754 16, 621 
Hamilton 3, 867 87,443 15,954 103 ,397 
Kingston ERS | 16,528 2,914 19,442 
Kirkland Lake 724 9,910 2,593 12,503 
Kitchener 1,298 22,836 5,145 27,981 
New Toronto 1,187 26,032 3,094 29,126 
MNiaonraallgescaw.. set ieece sae DPT ch Roe crcl ehata cate otetnets 800 16, 288 2,899 19, 187 
Dib cdl OME SUN ON he Oe SR ee ears 4 obey OT eee 1,019 14, 661 2,016 16,677 
Osha was cee had ce eer a. eRe Re re tea cles t a 952 25,200 2,206 27,459 
OPER WAIL Laure etoe ete oe CRI Bice eMule talsinaee 8,751 64, 861 9,767 74, 628 
Om enteSoungyn Gee wake ta vente alae tock ih leis ce tek ee 1,262 10, 676 2,095 DRA 
Pembroke........ Paar aiieater cite thee Case ooneiionc co tame trastenerantna oie etentiche ecetens Lame ive 610 8,240 2,359 10,599 
Peterporourhg us W ee. cea eee h te ae eran ne ee ee ee TUR ue 1,867 22,660 3,636 26, 296 
SEO CAT Rar in eae A ta ath (ihe et aR NA AU, Sa 1,062 24,090 4,530 28,620 
BGO ma sy hee Aly nen al ACM RARE NA CENA Ac en ay ao 714 7,201 5,134 12,335 
SESE TE MA UN AISLE UADERL CE STAv (Ayo Bea UP ONT hy SLU RMS Mee ati 765 9,355 2,775 12,130 
STG SRS PATIO ch ree cheno cue can lola) Sie VeT haa URN eat heh AER Sati 612 12, 192 4,011 16, 203 
BSMiIiths Pals ype ene es. | Cape Ete ln, atustac uot 594 5,611 1,014 6,625 
Stratlord Li eter es ie Mite Ale A RS SI WM aa oh se gs 1,440 12,119 3,037 15, 156 
Sudbulmy. beatae ors ey eee BE See ah Cosi, aml tee 930 22,196 5,829 28,025 
PRRTRRNTTANTIS SS esteem ACs hese cs MOA ase SHUEY Ne tae ame Met a alioheTols Oho a biateerevas 806 20, 285 9,018 29,303 
Wellaind:ecedeetr ith otek esas ieee arc hte itd oor ross lene 739 20,145 2,268 22,413 
Dg fia Vo kL) wa BR AR CT AS aN EY FESS I) Ale hc e CRONE RN, Ce oad 53,129 12,506 65, 635 
WOOdStOCI ER eet. oa ere antn cna a Mt MRI ae ana: gine eens alert 801 10, 232 1415 11,947 

Cibario Poca ee A ha 5.6 sn dae bs APG oir we nce se parte 60,731 1,025,758 206,976 1,232,734 

Manitoba and Western Ontario— 
MENTOR Vs Mate clecni al ods cet Mere eters eee aoe eens cle breve 7,072 112,560 26, 142 138,702 
Lao cee car geny of Ep ae wai stitare ten Le (Cr ie ahs Cocaine te 1,302 6,627 1,336 7,963 
(Ein Flom. Oppel 0 2 AM OA) UM cere ee 22? 5,028 1,290 6,318 
MOT tiDranGesy Sere soe ee eee ee ee re Cee ee 203 2,341 652 2,993 
Bor bs Willis a ates tics Ree aes UOC ces Wh Cet 2 752 16, 249 5,554 21,803 
ERIS GES! SED 5 Be NAR TET A ' e aaa 8 an 448 5,350 1,939 7,289 
POP GAA TTDUT Mee cee hes Ieee eee eMC eee aides ae aeichauncien 764 15,276 6,331 21,607 
EDUATA ioe oles Aue ah wale ae hale o> RleMa ae gh alae ’p a oh potas heinis 10,763 163,431 43,244 206,675 

Saskatchewan— 

SBKACOON:. AAs ls ceae hides, ER VG Nene t/a MEY 10S AB AD trae apg 2,049 18,036 10, 618 28,654 
NVOGRe VEN te ean ie a aes ae et OE Min Sateen) aie 28 Ng 820 10,097 TA EEN 12, 632 
North: Battleford ty))4 ile 225 Ra ee coins Pere Bi AVI Bie 6 yal 644 2,280 967 3,247 
PRINCE Ail DOG: Le mere Ak Aus Odd Gtr ea gon ME MORIyE, oo ks oi Tipe Nes Bae 876 5, 698 3,642 9,340 
Nastia bot.) eee Metin Su eae cap ni ahis CoRR AMES LU Dis SSAct a Lan SALA HMR ge 238i 33,468 6,453 39,921 
Swils Currents aoe ek Mush ae ae Che AUR ee Te 774 8,597 1,096 9,693 
C9) ed Lehir6y ar SARL MAA ok amides raat! pupa ilar hl, Ue okay: a le acy Ramat ers age ae 934 3,338 1, 857 5,195 

PhO falls cae eral! Went Sh ce UR mtetaee or anlt; iste Bt hte 8,234 81,514 27,168 108,682 
Alberta— 

emontons So boy cn) Tie obs alt ee OR coh cs be Ok 5,164 47,848 17,411 65, 259 
OPW ET hig aane Be | 1 ee OI irae aa 8 Oe RAS Od ||: Mie eae Ae ten 3,376 39,961 a BPA 53,238 
AO rq ubesd ste) iiss On aera As ABEL ONL UA eee yok aa pea 414 2,868 888 3,756 
eth DEI ge. crane cat A ee Let Rouen SA Ue La oo 694 8,316 2,124 10,440 
IMECIGING Tate! Ages oiss sis te Pe, Be a bee Glas ca Seteimade 432 4,037 882 4,919 
TOGA HRB acl ilatste CNAME oe Te nite aalele athe meea de 10,080 103,030 34,582 137,612 
Prairie Dota se: Mia ee eee eee alec awed 29,077 347,975 104,994 452,969 

British Columbia— 
BNCOUVOTY Boe. He ek ot eS RE Stee 5) EI mii ose tomeelee 7,769 144,976 40,476 185,452 
gry sell (orc) os AN A Ley ae ROR Fe ge Bees dee alts, Wah) act: of EER, Pe ee 342 1,997 1,042 3,039 
EC CIO WING to PAR woh esas ote LP i ae SEE Se Ae 661 7,416 1,844 9,260 
Nanaimo ii See. Oe BC te aie Sa Re ee rn ey Lee ea fc. 566 5,130 1,649 6,779 
ING S Ons Berra eke hc ct oa A aE | RRR ae ly dh 676 10,139 2,993 13,132 
ING WwW: WiESbIInston. 1. clr cto creole ee cite Rie ee os tesahbcione 1,097 15,563 3,948 19,511 
IPT INCOLR MPO Mi.g oe ved RT Ok Foe le Renee etarers «2 nie anand 326 5,412 935 6,347 
WECLOTIG Sc CARO Lid, (ie) MAE CD AO EWR heir he kd oy 1,770 19,425 7,468 26,893 
Pacific Total 308 -'¢sclts. ves oreopiee e eeett e utes ae oh 13,207 210,058 60,355 270,413 

SUMMARY 

MARITIMES......... hacks ice Beats eee eee a eee te me eich Ae or bn sot 12,176 187,395 50,021 237,416 
QB RO Te ee ete ee eee Oe. TER EMER MOIS Sr oho Se abst ary he 42,961 792,199 140,031 932,230 
CONTARTO SH Mer Corres acct A BO TEAR 9s A leh SAR ie BP one 60,731 1,025,758 206, 976 1,232,734 
PR ATRINS Slots, Re CASE aorta, SOOT aI ee eI ahmed tte orate 29,077 347,975 104, 994 452,969 
i e995 1 (CR ER MRE i freta cee RENN RR aed a i Ac AC ae HO, Sed cSt PCY eee Eee 13,207 210,058 60,355 270,413 
otal Tor’ Camadase Worcs pee eee ee Sa ae 158,152 2,563,385 562,377 3,125,762 
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Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices for August, 1942 


During the month of August, 1942, reports 
received from Employment and Selective 
Service Offices showed a loss of nearly 7 per 
cent in the average daily placements effected 
when compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 8 per cent in 
comparison with August last year. All indus- 
trial groups, except agriculture, logging, trans- 
portation and services recorded increases over 
August, 1941, the most noteworthy being in 
manufacturing, followed by moderate gains in 
trade, construction, mining and finance. A 
marked decline was registered in services and 
substantial reductions in agriculture and 
logging, but that in transportation was small. 


contrast with a ratio of 75-0 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1941 and of 83-3 at the 
end of July of this year. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
period under review was 53-6, compared with 
70:3 during the corresponding month 1941, 
and 48°6 at the end of July, 1942. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during August, 1942, was 3,194, com- 
pared with 3,567 during the preceding month 
and with 1,919 in August a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 3,617, in 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Vacancies - -------- Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 





Applications 


Re Se Pee aCe ees 
Se eee ete NIG Ae LST a 
PTE NaC TNT ACTS el SA) LO ar 


COCHRANE 
NED? ERO ER ARES 2 CaRERRSE REAR aN eee 
Res PCE 
AREER EE 
BAAKEGAEEEEEUGISS00N000RERRREREUGEOS 


PAN|FEB|MAR}APR|Mar JUNUL[AUG|SEPocT|Nov|oec JAN|FE. MAR)APR MAY JUNUL[ALRgSEF|OCT|NOVDECRJAN|F E6|MaR|APRIMAY JUN{JUL|AUG|SEPIOCTINOV 


When comparison is made with July, 1942, 


except for a noticeable gain in agriculture and 
a@ nominal increase in mining, all groups 
recorded a loss, the most outstanding being 
in construction, services amd manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered each month at the employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trend of the 
curve of vacancies and of placements in rela- 
tion to applications showed an upward ten- 
dency. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications being 88-3 during August, in 





comparison with 4,280 in July, and with 
2,558 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the office during August, 1942, was 
1,937, of which 1,692 were in regular employ- 
ment and 245 in work of one week’s duration 
or less, compared with a total daily average 
of 2,079 during the preceding month. Place- 
ments in August a year ago averaged 1,798 
daily, consisting of 1,148 in regular and 655 
in casual employment. 

During the month of August, 1942, the offices 
referred 57,526 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 50,360 placements. Of 
these, the placements in regular employment 
were 43,995, of which 34,362 were of men 


Ocrosrr, 1942 


and 9,633 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 6,365. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 59,851 
for men and 23,176 for women, a total of 
83,027, while applications for work numbered 
94,018, of which 66,429 were from men and 
27,589 from women. Reports for July, 1942, 
showed 92,719 positions available, 111,269 
applications made and 54,049 placements 
effected, while in August, 1941, there were 
recorded 49,884 vacancies, 66,494 applications 
for work and 46,740 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices, each year, 
from January, 1932, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOS2Oe ee ee he RB ees 153, 001 198, 443 352,214 
TRB et acretrent eit = RREREe 170,576 181,521 352,097 
AQSER Ra eles. 223,564 182,527 406,091 
TOS Dee dees t eRe oes 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
MOSH Neate Re eas: 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TORT Meee le Shee Se 275,300 114,236 389,536 
JOSStee te. eee 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
OSG Mee Eee 242,962 141,920 384,882 
194 Ree tn eee) 320,090 155,016 475,106 
TO Tere UR ea Be) bale ne 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1942 (8 months)....... 216,476 63,916 280,392 


Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp ISLAND 

During the month of August, 1942, positions 
offered through Employment and Selective 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island were 25 per cent fewer than in 
the preceding month, but 19 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease in placements of 27 per cent 
when compared with July and of over 9 per 
cent in comparison with August, 1941. When 
comparing placements by industrial divisions 
with August of last year, the only gain of 
importance was in manufacturing,’ which was 
more than offset by a heavy loss in services. 
There was a moderate decline in construction, 
and smaller decreases in transportation and 
trade, but mining showed a small increase and 
the changes in other groups were nominal 
only. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were: Construction, 952; manufacturing, 829; 
services, 702; trade, 97, and transportation, 
95. During the month 1,941 men and 392 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 

Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during August, were 15 per 
cent fewer than in July, but 231 per cent above 
August, 1941. There was a decrease of 17 
per cent in placements, when compared with 
the previous month, but an increase of 105 
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per cent over the corresponding month of last 


year. With the exception of a moderate de- 
cline in services, and a small loss in agricul- 
ture, all industrial groups participated in the 
increase in placements over August, 1941. The 
most important gains were im construction, 
manufacturing and transportation. Industries 
in which employment was found for over 100 
workers, included: ‘Construction, 831; ser- 
vices, 487; manufacturing, 344; transportation, 
239, and trade, 140. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,595 of men and 305 
of women. 
QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of 30 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in the province of Quebec during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of 40 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 2 per cent 
higher than in July and over 3 per cent 
above August, 1941. Although placements 
for the province as a whole showed only a 
slight increase over August, 1941, there was a 
considerable variation in placements by in- 
dustrial groups. The most noteworthy changes 
were a gain in manufacturing and a decline in 
services. There were fairly substantial in- 
creases in construction and trade and losses 
of similar proportions in logging and trans- 
portation. The changes in other groups were 
small and included gains in mining and 
finance, and a loss in agriculture. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: Manu- 
facturing, 6,311; construction, 3,963; services, 
1,194; trade, 920; transportation, 210; mining, 
144, and logging, 111. There were 9,874 men 
and 2,522 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

ONTARIO 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Ontario during 
August was nearly 11 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but 79 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease of 10 per cent in placements when 
compared with July, but an increase of 11 per 
cent in comparison with August, 1941. Place- 
ments in manufacturing industries were con- 
siderably higher than during August of last 
year, but large decreases were reported in ser- 
vices, construction, logging and agriculture. 
All other groups showed increases, the most 
important of which, was in trade. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: Manufac- 
turing, 7,281; services, 3,061; construction, 
2.444: agriculture, 1,334, trade, 963; mining, 
619; transportation, 569 and logging, 348. 
During the month 10,342 men and 3,946 
women were placed in regular employment. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1942 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed 
during end of during to 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 
Prince Edward Island............... 80 3 216 106 85 
Charlottetown see. OL ce eee 80 3 216 106 85 
NOVA SCOLIA SS. 0 hana iene coerce ne 3,605 1,915 4,044 2,946 25248 
ATHIOTBSEl het, ceinsahetnce eee ee eee 127 1 Pte eae 
ISEND ES Cop at or eH tae, 4 ey GR ee oe 927 937 12m 630 579 
Kentville ct avec ks cdeless ccna ah ones 233 262 95 46 42 
INewsGlasgow = nese coe eee 736 433 655 650 435 
SVGNE yi. iit 1 Bohs eine eres IR, 1,252 216 1,641 1, 239 818 
ERPUROM Te seed atk ts a eee ne Ace cee ie 19 14 109 £2) Il leheee beatae 
PVIQTMOUGH st. see Bee Cees ee 200 6 206 194 194 Taare yes 
New Brunswick..................... 3,434 1,826 2,948 25284 1,900 
Campbellton: py eee eee 129 508 284 128 A 
od mind stonigeci cs vate hoe, 33 9 90 36 QO ar ar a ark 
Hredenicton. (ori. eke oaesee ett 139 547 150 124 NOGIE es See 
INE One GOTTA gh eects ie mae dates ie OL 1,081 150 1,269 1,043 951 
eweastle Meare ey Tues e D 562 32 95 93 Bay | | Meare 
BaintWohm sy abies aa yan crm vain id 1,490 580 1,060 860 673 
Qrrehee se EE ORE Ne 20,325 16,280 24,629 16,049 12,396 
Acton Vale. oo. asias. oppo «Wiles EE RS ae Di ASTD iomii ee RATN RL  Se e ee, 
CONICOUGITITE Sy eee LOD ventilate 1,611 3,201 1,388 1,274 1260) eee. 
Drummondvillesssiysese vost le 38 402 8 SE69h es Be ee 
PONY, ooo cabal He! coh Oe peas | eG ee 64 100 200 130 Bi) Vee 
OY ate a ee ap ey A SUL Oi Ae 196 50 508 212 180 
JOMEHLS DH esos cle OA. oe ROR Lae 283 74 256 281 186 
Aching sd wotecam atk, uh8. fear 1,083 70 1,161 984 984), [NP B8o 21: 
WDOV IB enC tye ner en etn CAT cee CoM che Mae 875 42 1,305 817 Tilw |e. 
MaRO GE ST a ed Peed: heh ieee NI 8 7 16 8 1B lap in. cea 
NEA TAN AC rsha es Uh ob ee ulciae ee etom a cre ae 50 2,095 302 259 253 
Mion trealae waa aee mer ee eee tee 6, 820 2,541 9,661 6,019 3,629 
Pointe Aux Trembles............... 32 6 3 16 NOUR (eters Te 
QuebeG wid in eee Peskin eee oh 1,628 2,094 4,048 1,789 ITY: 6 Piles om Si aay 
Riviere du Loup rset eke oe ce ca! 2,078 2,331 53 1B bal WEE ae alle Baap ae 
OLY AL sch Mescne & btere eek ki dee aratenieiee 185 6 208 168 163 
St. EL yacinthe: wo Ganwatehaueiylnty 233 88 229 181 15S cece 
BC WEAN agen e ree, Koee eee ete 215 37 313 217 LOO Ch ena te 
EAU CTOTIVG TIN cc chet Stee ee oc Rae 78 60 115 45 36 
Shawinigan Halls ie eis es 299 41 469 431 SOO che see eats 
Sherprooke eee eee me 400 83 803 509 808 
SOFTEN Ue MORO k: ee meee ae! Bs 133 88 61 45 AS ek, cay fe 
aehetiond: Minesie ah thee lose ie al 156 63 442 172 Le RAD ye 
EbnreesRAVera a eee eee ag 1, 654 1,203 859 466 SOG Ea atm ey 
Walia Or ce tebe. Genes he Rab hy 0 719 69 27 ZO bce eRe kg 
Wallevdrel dome iyer Ue lv live om) keg 888 257 916 806 806'0:. hut eek. 
VET uty Mem enon tn tines teach Hie ma 623 937 429 513 PSE ASA ees 
Victoriaville Uses Ant Mig celui 300 32 376 285 ZOS I sls tess ee 
NCAT! Fy Cee ren Nee tien ATER 28,397 25,930 28,543 18,421 14,288 2,468 
Barrie Pe Ns eam Lala We 608 626 143 83 82 1 
Belleville ss ceag bee adie be vale il 971 1,319 234 156 153 
BS TADUOTGK se ae eis ene Eee be 620 536 550 435 290 
Brock valless saa War ran weer e ae 106 31 102 109 87 
Chatham AGH ee eed Fe) 118 86 75 56 13 
Cornwall catascesia fe Woda eee 742 34 1,108 838 673 
OUCUB ek asain deo ie Matte eat ae 5 4 7 1 Mh ae ceed he aka 
Mort Prances sari er ee 12 10 130 67 60 
ont Wales. ten cae ule 385 519 383 220 174 
EI Meh Gao pe teen a titi ks BK danas eg hihi: ORF ngs +. 367 556 204 215 125 
CNC tame eee oe TO Se DY Saeki 574 487 568 557 382 
TEU OUILOR A ian Menai 2 gle bc ome a 1,938 1,004 1,804 1,191 936 
CONOL A meee conan tee rey ne 3 6 90 14 
Eingston Ake cae eee 448 231 460 377 364 
Curio lan dulia ce eae eee nee el ae 904 196 1,086 937 925 
gtchenere sss ee ee 873 207 784 740 706 
TVG EER a ea eel Poni teg Sa acl Dnt Ap. 160 47 176 161 VOI eee 
MOR COW IR ae ian ee aa eds oe ee on 876 588 902 647 311 
New Poronto ee ott ee 357 478 269 240 158 
Ningara Walia’, ase ieee ey 946 581 618 501 411 
North Bay 246 97 486 408 364 
Orillia eee. 392 437 75 81 67 
Osbawaiiractis. . hiker hea 1,826 1, 609 1,294 882 679 
Ota We [ee yoko et ED eta 993 1,681 699 479 
Owen Sound... tr Pee 87 121 113 85 70 
Paria: cobs putas. | SB PE Ms oo oak 4 fing 24 11 13 16 TSa HR) Sane est 
Pembroke ssa toes anne 246 93 257 145 143 
Peterborough Ss. 3. ee 2.50, 1,113 252 1,078 1,020 1,018 
Port Arthiurseet: es Ee ee 527 3,187 742 463 
DeRCAUUATINGK. 44 a seeen oe oak ere 896 980 764 761 533 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1942—Conc. 





Vacancies Applicants Regular 
place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported! Unfilled tered | Referred Placed placed same 
during end of during to end of period 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1941 
Ontario—Conc. 
Ste OHOMAS. won ce ches ose eee saree ers 381 110 397 378 pee | 47 79 137 
Sarnia... Sec gdkitd aban aulas som ettes 327 44 430 266 235 ol 455 68 
Sault St. Maries: s.!. cise s eatin as 153 2,499 304 225 163 16 176 208 
SiMCOGME Me cee ee eels se lee ee 443 11 439 443 342 11 11 459 
Smiths Walls c) .. eiqato veces tae He 10 149 29 25%) | eee TOSI eee ane 
Stratiord), hye oseueisteues seeee 654 303 519 529 220 252 400 39 
BUGUEYcccete si Ha siaed ae nice ens eis eae 407 968 445 409 337 41 278 172 
BITRATES Sesleri triete heel acaralaapeoe 257 2,281 578 290 265 25 528 244 
PL OFONGO' eerie lees fd rachael alae 5, 260 2,647 6,507 Py Say 1,547 805 6,514 1,195 
IWellandsa aries Aue st ccisetaysiee deen: 26 527 332 289 DS rete Rane 100 217 
Wan SOl ih eit iets oc iinis sloloacncls « 2,500 1,498 2,002 896 556 188 1,380 421 
Woodstock . AeA Sekureek Vee ial ee 323 169 245 207 ADE ELAR Sree ee 41 208 
NMAMICOB Arete ee os cwaatie se tee es 5,412 1,923 7,155 3,877 2,823 892 4,940 3,049 
SEAN GONLMAUES . alent sorte daa saltonel sl: 58 336 407 294 286 8 285 514 
TD EYTOL NE One pe MeUr ca bee viceele Chama naaey 218 45 183 209 208 1 203 247 
PEE LOM es es alerts ce ater nee eres 440 121 208 158 150 8 Os eee Ses 
iRortaveilaverairien se. (gue ase 271 91 185 132 TS ise ele Winey 47 318 
S GAS ON I ACC ea cake slaves Manus ee eumioteh« 1 1 6 APR ae 2 NORE CR Bae GFR RORY tale 
FYE) US eae vg eg eer apart a pe rll ds 12 12 10 DWN Pablichs Wie Oe ahs a ee TOE Aas 
MnTIpee ste CONE Saecnies ease 3, 885 1,317 6,156 3,082 2,047 875 4,314 1,970 
Saskatchewamli.oc.. ccc ee eee s os 4,179 2,363 3,483 2,445 1,596 554 3,154 2,091 
PSE Ve Ko AaH NU Wed SERA a Waite Rag ae 142 98 108 94 27 67 2 63 
NI GOSG el A se Ti cso cause ne A 512 150 432 410 344 35 351 701 
INOrtunepacticlOrd eters utes oem 139 101 96 29 18 4 487 38 
IPPINCOMA DEER NA ahi 6 PUM e Men ae 567 360 270 140 79 39 157 128 
TE erate EC ie TUT SEL are vO ee 1,570 932 1,187 934 640 294 787 705 
SASKALOOHS Re te tits nites eres cree 4 802 384 1,118 606 308 113 880 359 
Swale Currents Hse reel, eee 176 120 74 69 GOW Secs cee cal ois 191 186 
AIGNAOIIES Wye Coe age Ae URES AID Me Oe 133 126 90 48 46 2 61 286 
PYIOT ICOM ee er es Seale at etetone Po tarahe eters as 138 92 108 115 a Pane Waa 246 125 
PAST Me OA ER Se oan 5,877 1,964 6,499 4,987 3,593 534 2,663 2,851 
Cal ear ye ee MILES Sra anal aliata 2,052 553 2,543 1,611 List 807 923 1,270 
Dritmahellena yee ky aaa) heen 107 162 61 23 OS iholabadte ls suoene 49 55 
NGM NEOR I Wa Wa amt cae ala bane nek 3,034 858 hese 2,909 2,050 211 1,359 853 
Methbridge sei ente cc ties ef phe tae 422 247 353 29 256 15 161 328 
MedicmervEnatt) Bi .idaesenoee aude ae 211 109 170 135 122 1 144 345 
TRO GEIO COR ata bine: © cleus Lapsntatsnorece 51 35 49 11 gL 8G Kjeaas Mt ee iy LNs Owe cole 
British Columbia.................... 11,718 9,071 16,501 6,411 5,066 761 8,363 2,022 
Gren prooleaspie ee siete cages ease 116 340 43 S45 ie Uae hurr 62) Leeann 
WGINIOODS eer oe. kero ie rosie ec oiieear 150 92 156 115 iil 4 157 122 
COLO WI le wee atta A NENG ck Pe her 109 18 122 145 105 1 PPA RUBIA Gee 
IN EMAIINO | yee clei DOR RE a 8 141 Sal 213 109 92 4 189 47 
UNGISOHe re oe eats. Weta e ics re wie sree er tie 8 112 120 209 187 BSN OW an Uae haa 251 33 
INew. Westminster: .cusaoodeee aes: 630 500 643 504 394 48 315 158 
PONEICtON As Melt. Aen Uae ayo atta ais es 128 60 206 100 51 49 438 76 
orton libernt 45 px: tracks ssrout es cide eee 242 172 77 67 GY GRY {leas n eRe 7 CU anarar ti tty 
IPrinceWG COLL te. tr airactan sh stern e 669 438 245 251 DOO Toe ake 9 36 
Prince! HuperU. arakoraskies wore mets ots 1,077 767 545 467 454 1 58 228 
Ab eeyiiba ® Shee Tort h (Nhe h SES vei AWA} edt set 50 42 19 4 2 ET Re eet Ge ee LBS | Py ee se 
WANCOUNEI. tae nUe ie Nels diva bakes senna soe 6, 169 5,106 11,883 3.183 2,198 514 6,128 571 
Erno iste tatals ita Caenate sales 643 579 432 363 347 10 193 10 
VA CTOLIA rere Peat tenins ayes: cae me oie ay etauncs 1,482 806 1, 686 923 793 130 512 741 
Canada cist eos ot aa ed. 83,027 61,275 94,018 57,526 43,995 6,365 56,722 29,698* 
IN CTIME eee Me ccs. eo eh aeatiac tee 59, 851 48, 620 66,429 40,905 34,362 2,273 40,858 24,343 
WiOIMCBEES) SUAROl Ihe hae. cee Ana, UE 23,176 12, 655 27,589 16,621 9,633 4,092 15, 864 ia00 





* 1,047 placements effected by offices now closed. 


sponding month of last year. Placements in 
agriculture and services were considerably 
below August, 1941, and there was a small 
decline’ in construction. These losses were 
partly offset by fairly large gains in manufac- 
turing, trade and mining, supplemented by 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied in August of 44 per cent more vacancies 
than in July, and of 20 per cent more than 
during August, 1941. There was an imcrease 


of 10 per cent.in placements when compared 
with the preceding month, but a decline of 
19 per cent in comparison with the corre- 


63621—63 


smaller increases in transportation and logging. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
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were: Agriculture, 1,083; services, 954; manu- 
facturing, 562; construction, 459; trade, 322, 
and mining, 144. There were 2,400 men and 
423 women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During August, vacancies offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 48 
per cent more numerous than in’ the preceding 
month and 23 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements, however, 
were over 5 per cent fewer than in July and 
35 per cent below August, 1941. The de- 
crease in placements from August of last 
year was due to declines in agriculture, ser- 
vices and construction, as except for a nominal 
loss in logging, all other groups showed im- 
provement, the most important of which were 
in trade and manufacturing. Placement by 
industrial divisions included: Agriculture, 778; 
services, 637; trade, 234; construction, 208, 
and manufacturing, 153. During the month 
1,313 men and 283 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during August were nearly 4 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 55 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decrease of nearly 
6 per cent in placements when compared with 
July, but an increase of 18 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1941. All industrial 


Employment Conditions at 


Placement activities, as reported by em- 
ployment and Selective Service offices during 
the month of August, 1942, together with 
statistical summaries for that period, are 
dealt with in an earlier section of this report. 
Later reports received from these offices in- 
dicate that conditions at the end of September 
were as follows:— 

Farming activities in the Maritime Prov- 
inces were confined chiefly to the harvesting 
of root crops with potato picking in Prince 
Edward Island being pushed forward to get 
the crop to the mainland before freeze up. 
Fishermen are fully employed, some being 
profitably engaged in gathering carageen moss. 
There is a heavy demand for loggers and 
general bush hands with a shortage of work- 
ers anticipated. Employment in coal mining 
was steady with minor stoppages due to ma- 
chine failures. Manufacturing industries were 
operating at a high level and the demand 
eontinued for all types of labour. Pulp and 


divisions, except agriculture and logging par- 
ticipated in the gains in placements over 
August of last year, and although the largest 
change was a decline in agriculture, fairly 
large increases in construction, trade and 
manufacturing more than offset this loss. 
The largest number of placements recorded 
during the month occurred in the following 
industries: Construction, 1,254; services, 1,035; 
agriculture, 737; manufacturing, 472; trade, 
293, and transportation, 169. Placements in 
regular employment numbered, 2,863 of men 
and 730 of women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during August called for 11 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month and 
206 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a de- 
crease of over 10 per cent in placements when 
compared with July, but an increase of 59 
per cent in comparison with August, 1941. A 
substantial increase in the manufacturing in- 
dustries was mainly responsible for the gain 
in placements over August of last year, al- 
though all other industrial groups, except 
services, showed improvement under this com- 
parison, the most important of which were in 
construction, logging and trade. Placements 
by industrial divisions were: Manufacturing, 
2,315; services, 1,257; construction, 1,217; 
trade, 273; logging, 227; agriculture, 192, and 
transportation, 180. There were 4,034 men and 
1,032 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


the end of September 


paper production had fallen off in some 
centres. There was a fair demand for build- 
ing tradesmen and in some cases construction 
work had been curtailed due either to an 
inadequate supply of labour or shortages of 
materials. Transportation continues to be 
heavy. There is a continued demand for hotel, 
restaurant and domestic workers, but persons 
usually engaged in this work prefer to take 
employment in munition plants and similar 
industries. 


With the completion of harvest operations 
in Quebec, farm hands were released for other 
work, principally in lumber camps or on 
road construction. There was a heavy demand 
for men for bush work with comparatively 
few applicants available and an acute shortage 
of workers for pulpwood and lumber camps 
was reported throughout the province. The 
shortage of miners and skilled labourers con- 
tinued in all mines except gold, where the 
demand had decreased. Textile plants were 
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working at full capacity and there was re- 
newed activity in pulp and paper. Silk and 
woollen mills were running full time and the 
larger sawmills were similarly employed. A 
shortage of skilled help existed in the iron 
and steel industries. Building construction was 
very active and the demand for bricklayers, 
carpenters and painters was heavy in several 
localities. The construction of plants at 
Shawinigan Falls and La Tuque is nearing 
completion. Trade, both wholesale and re- 
tail, was good. Freight and passenger traffic 
were heavy but highway traffic was reduced. 
It was impossible to meet the many requests 
for domestics, waitresses and hotel employees. 

In Ontario some slackening of farm activity 
generally was noticeable. The completion of 
the tobacco harvest had released workers for 
tomato and fruit picking in the Niagara Penin- 
sula. The shortage of pickers had also been 
relieved by voluntary help and some of the 
provincial farm service camps had _ been 
closed. Farm owners and farm hands are 
now turning to bush operations and industria] 
employment for the winter months. The 
demand for all types of bush workers con- 
tinues unabated and concern is being ex- 
pressed by operators regarding the need for 
help. Mining activity has been curtailed due 
to a shortage of mine workers. Manufac- 
turing plants are operating at a high level 
of activity with a pronounced shortage of 
labour in all branches. Efforts are being 
directed to meeting the needs of all high 
priority groups of industry. More female 
workers are being placed in the iron and 
steel industries on work which until recently 
had been considered too heavy for women. 
Many factories, previously engaged in the 
manufacture of non-essential products are now 
being geared to war industry. A _ shortage 
of canning help was being met by volunteer 
labour, such as students, women’s organiza- 
tions and members of the armed forces from 
nearby camps. Construction continues to be 
active throughout the province with a decided 
scarcity of suitable workers. In some in- 
stances the work of skilled tradesmen has been 
curtailed due to the lack of unskilled help. 
There is a steady demand for railway main- 
tenance gangs, but few men appear willing to 
accept this work. There is a scarcity of store 
and office help with suitable applicants pre- 
ferring other employment where wage rates 
are higher. The supply of institutional, hotel, 
restaurant and domestic workers is inadequate 
to meet the demand as an increasing number 
of females, previously employed in this way, 
is now working in munition factories or war 
industries. 

In the Prairie Provinces heavy rains delayed 
threshing operations and in some areas of 


Saskatchewan not more than 15 to 20 per 
cent of the wheat crop has been threshed. 
The scarcity of harvest help aggravated the 
situation. There is little likelihood of meet- 
ing the general demand for loggers and pulp 
cutters and although the services of many 
farmers will be available for this work after 
harvest the available supply of experienced 
men for woods operations was inadequate. 
There was a serious shortage of miners in the 
Alberta coal fields and also in the lignite area 
of southern Saskatchewan. From central 
Saskatchewan a number of girls were secured 
for munitions plants in Ontario. Sugar fac- 
tories, brick and pottery plants in southern 
Alberta found difficulty in securing the help 
they required. Construction of various 
defence projects throughout the three Prairie 
Provinces was retarded on account of a scar- 
city of carpenters and building labourers. 
To alleviate conditions in Calgary, sixty 
women were placed as unskilled labourers on 
construction work. Wholesale and retail trade 
showed improvement but there was no im- 
provement in the domestic help situation as 
applicants were practically unobtainable. 


The general shortage of farm labour con- 
tinued in British Columbia. In Kelowna the 
apple harvest was progressing satisfactorily 
but about one week behind schedule with an 
estimated half of the McIntosh crop in. The 
anticipated shortage of pickers in this area 
was considerably alleviated by volunteer 
efforts. A fair crop in the Nelson area was 
being handled by local orchard workers. An 
acute shortage of practically every kind of 
logging camp workers was in evidence gener- 
ally. Forest fires curtailed logging operations 
in the Nanaimo and Port Alberni areas and 
crews were being diverted for fire fighting. 
Experienced help continued scarce in coal 
and metal mines. A _ shortage of muckers 
hampered production in some areas. One base 
metal property was reopened and crews in- 
creased at another. Good catches of fish were 
reported and packers were in urgent need of 
all types of labour. Canneries generally were 
working at capacity but needed experienced 
help and few suitable applicants were forth- 
coming. Sawmills generally reported produc- 
tion curtailed by shortage of logs and by 
acute scarcity of all classes of labour. One 
sawmill had been closed in the Nanaimo area 
and further curtailment was anticipated. 
Skilled and unskilled shipyard workers were 
in good demand at Prince Rupert but in 
Vancouver and Victoria the need was less 
pronounced. Reorganization had caused some 
lay-offs in Vancouver but trained heaters and 
passers were required. Many of the smaller 
shipyards were in need of boat builders. 
Trained smeltermen and labourers were re- 
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quired by Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company, but there were few available. 
Machinists were in steady demand but quali- 
fied men were scarce. There was a plentiful 
supply of skilled machine operators at Van- 
couver but plants lacked the necessary equip- 
ment to absorb them. A steady demand for 
fitters and mechanics from aircraft plants and 
placements were facilitated by relaxed require- 
ments in one plant where women are being 
increasingly employed. Factories were busy, 
especially at Vancouver and electricians were 
required at Victoria. The demand continued 


heavy for good carpenters and labourers for 
defence projects and placements were effected 
but many orders remained unfilled. Some 
projects were behind schedule due to shortage 
of labour and materials. There were calls 
for labourers for the Prince Rupert-Cedarville 
Highway and for cofferdam construction at 
Kootenay. Railways were short of labourers 
and women were being employed as car clean- 
ers. Trade was brisk in all lines. Domestic 
and restaurant help was in much demand 
but applicants for this class of work were very 
scarce. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so reporting 
August 1, was 13,130, the employees on their 
payrolls, numbering 1,780,559, compared with 
1,759,197, in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions’ throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 


review. The number of unions reporting for 
August was 2,248, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 375,907 persons, 0-9 per cent of 
whom were without employment on Septem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1942, 
as Reported by Employers 


Continuing the steadily upward movement 
generally indicated since the early spring, 
industrial employment in the Dominion 
showed further expansion at the beginning 
of August, when the 13,130 establishments 
furnishing current statistics on employment 
and payrolls reported a personnel of 1,780,559 
men and women. This was an increase of 
21,362 persons, or 1-2 per cent, as compared 
with their working forces at July 1. The record 
for the last twenty-one years shows that there 
has usually, though not invariably, been an 
acceleration in industrial. activity at the 
beginning of August. The latest increase was 
smaller than that reported in any of the 
three preceding months, and was also less 
than the advance indicated at August 1 in 
either 1940 or 1941, nevertheless, it exceeded 
the normal expansion from July 1 to August 1. 

In the period since April 1, the co- 
operating establishments have enlarged their 


working forces by some 127,900 men and 
women. Like the latest increase, the gain in 
the period April 1-August 1 was smaller than 
that reported in the same months of 1941 or 
1940, although it was above the average in the 
experience of pre-war years. The industrial 
distribution of the workers recently added to 
the reported payrolls has differed considerably 
from the normal. Thus, where the increase in 
manufacturing between April 1 and August 1 
prior to the war, constituted on the average 
less than 40 per cent of the total, in 1942 
some 68 per cent of the greater numbers 
added to the staffs were reported by factories. 

The unadjusted index number of employ- 
ment, based on the 1926 average as 100, rose 
from its previous maximum of 175:7 at 
July 1, to 177-8 at the beginning of August. 
As compared with August 1, 1941, figure of 
160-6, there was a gain of 10-7 per cent. 
Although this increase is important, it is 
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smaller than any recently reported in the 
twelve months’ comparison, a tapering in the 
rate of growth which fulfils expectations. 

Since the expansion at the latest date was 
above normal, the seasonally-adjusted index, 
like the crude figure, showed a further advance, 
standing at 173-0 at August 1, as compared 
with 172-4 at July 1. 

Manufacturing establishments continued 
active, employing an additional 15,000 per- 
sons, which brought the number in recorded 
employment in such plants to a new high of 
1,106,282 at August 1. The latest imprcve- 


ment was on a smaller scale than that re- 
ported in the preceding month, being also 
less than at August 1 in 1940 or 1941; how- 
ever, it considerably exceeds the normal mid- 
summer advance. As in recently preceding 
months, the expansion in the production of 
durable goods was particularly outstanding, 
some 11,200 persons being added to the pay- 
rolls of manufacturers in these industries; 
the gains in the non-durable goods division 
amounted to about 3,400 men and women, 
while central electric stations reported nearly 
400 additional employees. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notrt.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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The trends in the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries were mixed. Logging, mining and 
trade showed curtailment; that in mining 
(which took place chiefly in the gold group) 
was contra-seasonal, while in the other two 
industries a falling-off is customary in the 
summer. On the other hand, communications, 
transportation, construction and services re- 
ported improvement, which approximated, or 
exceeded the average gain in these divisions 
at August 1 in the record of twenty-one years. 

The salaries and wages disbursed at August 1 
by the co-operating employers showed an 
increase of 1-5 per cent, accompanying that 
of 1-2 per cent in the number of employees. 
The latest reported weekly payroll aggregated 


$50,892,574, a gain of $770,364 over the amounts 
distributed by the same employers at the 
beginning of July. The per capita average 
earnings at August 1 were $28.58, and at 
July 1, $28.49*. 

If the statistics for the finance industries 
are included in the general totals, the survey 
shows that the 1,843,766 persons in recorded 
employment at August 1 then received the 
sum of $52,810,259 for services rendered in 
the last week in July. This was a per capita 
average of $28.64. At July 1, the establish- 
ments co-operating in the nine leading indus- 
trial groups,—manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, 
services, trade and finance,—reported an aggre- 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at August 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolis as at August 1 and July 1, 1942, 


and August 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c. 








InpExX NUMBERS OF 


Number of | Aggregate |Per capita Aggregate Weekly 
: Employees| Weekly Weekly Employment Payrolls 
Geographical and Industrial Unit | reported at | Payrolls | Earnings }|—-@ — ——— |—————_—__—_—_——— 
Aug. 1, 1942 at at Aug. 1,)| Aug. 1] July 1 | Aug. 1} Aug.1| July 1 | Aug. 1 
Aug. 1, 1942 1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 127,640 | 3,262,164 25-56 111-8 | 116-3} 107-7 | 135-4] 135-0 | 113-2 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,172 48,42 22-30 104-4 109-2 125-7 109-6 111-4 123-4 
INOVvalmcotiawsirecncen sce eae 78,060 | 2,074,914 26-58 115-1 118-9 109-9 141-0 136-6 114-1 
INew Bruns wiles. dsckiseeerge ss 47,408 1,138, 822 24-02 107-9 113-4 104-3 127-5 133-4 111-5 
Quebec reise ahs Wee as ae 559,733 | 15,136,470 27-04 121-7 118-9 106-5 141-0 | 135-6*| 108-5 
CnCarlO Ll ee ae Oate nese seek 736,666 | 21,911,947 29-74 112-1 111-9 102-7 124-4 | 125-1*| 104-2 
Prairie Provinces................. 194,142 | 5,522,646 28°45 111-8 108-7 105-7 122-4 119-5 107-3 
IMANTCODA oie sctelie ome cisiae te 90,494 2,565, 946 28-36 110-7 108-5 105-0 119-2 117-3 108-2 
Saskatchewan scission ay ersasi ee 38,050 1,034,915 27-20 107-9 103-3 105-3 118-4 114-4 106-2 
Derta are ck sees. sere 65, 598 1,921, 785 29-30 116-0 112-2 106-9 129-5 125-7 108-8 
British Columbia................. 162,378 | 5,059,347 31-16 129-9 124-5 108-7 149-3 144-4 110-3 
CANADA............. 1,780,559 | 50,892,574 28-58 116-3 | 114-9 | 105-0 | 181-7 | 129-7*) 106-9 
(b) Crtres 
Montrediter. sereiasccer nce. e 260, 890 7,338, 254 28°13 121-8 119-2 105-2 138-9 134-5 107-1 
Quebec; City. .c cen sedan ae ete rice 32, 648 779,035 23-86 139-6 135-0 109-3 163-5 147-1 109-2 
FOEORTOR hehe ee Oe Utraar eee atte las 232,317 6, 832, 790 29-41 117-9 118-5 102-2 131-1 133-2*| 103-1 
COCA WA ore Pickicisis clecincclue parr crpeisteioe 21,475 546,332 25-44 108-2 106-4 104-2 120-7 118-9 106-4 
Amon eee aoe eaters ok oe 61,426 1,946, 954 31-70 116-2 116-6 102-4 134-3 134-2*| 104-1 
Windsonatee cnn chile co lao cicciierck 40,245 1,519, 757 37°76 128-8 124-9 99-7 128-3 130-6 100-4 
WANNIPCR Sack kersvdg snide eae ate ee 55, 648 1, 508, 544 27-02 109-2 108-8 105-2 117-3 116-2 106-6 
WEnCOuvert: tree tie mae cer 78,543 2,398,793 30°54 156-3 147-8 109-7 186: 178-4 113-3 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulacturings..scaceceiacas ioe 1,106,282 | 32,098,417 29-01 126-4 124-7 105-2 143-3 142-1 107-3 
Durable:'Goods!?:.. 3. accecn.: 597,928 | 19,045, 627 31-85 139-7 137-0 105-9 161-4 160-1*} 109-5 
Non-Durable Goods........... 488,885 | 12,391,051 25°35 114-4 113-5 104:8 124-1 123-0 105-2 
Electric Light and Power...... 19,469 661,739 33-99 102-0 99-9 103-0 107°8 105-3 100-5 
ogre ing oe een ena hecukicoastcn et 42,165 968, 955 22-98 89°8 107-3 83-9 110-4 124-4* 89-4 
VEIN NO eae ete ee aaisle iste Genie 80,518 2,782,149 84-55 97-2 98-3 100-5 108-3 105-1*| 102-3 
CoOMIMIUMICATIONSs (.55..046 5.15 ieee 28,512 785, 657 27-56 109-8 108-7 104-5 111-6 111-6 102-2 
ALTAaNspOrLacion).e cee ireneste ee 139,151 4,784,308 34°38 111-3 109-0 105-8 120-9 118-4*| 106-7 
Construction and Maintenance..... 185,186 | 4,947,731 26-72 105-2 98-7 115-2 127-3 116-1 117-9 
DSOLVACCS a ahenes bit iccistdhe proreeecas 42,197 728,511 17-26 110-8 108-1 107-7 119-8 117-0 105-4 
ETACONI ee ee eee he to one eet ee 156, 598 3,796, 846 24-25 97-3 97-4 100-0 104-1 104-6 101-5 
Eight Leading Industries....| 1,780,559 | 50,892,574 28°58 116-3 114-9 105-0 131-7 129-7*| 106-9 
NANCE whem achmrd aerate ten iy 63, 207 1,917, 685 30-34 105-4 105-4 100-2 111-1 110-2 96-7 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.| 1,843,766 | 52,810,259 28-64 115-8 114-5 104-8 130-8 128-8*| 106-6 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical] 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
*Revised. 
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gate payroll of $52,024,883*, paid to 1,822,386 
_men and women. Their average earnings were 
$28.55*. 

A comparison of the course of employment 
and payrolls in the last twelve months shows 
that the increase of 10-7 per cent in the 
number of persons recorded as at work in the 
eight leading industries has been accompanied 
by that of 23-2 per cent in their weekly pay- 
rolls; in the nine main industrial divisions, 
including finanace, the gain in employment has 
amounted to 10-5 per cent, and in payrolls, to 
22-7 per cent in the year. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


The extent of the seasonal fluctuations in 
many Canadian industries tends to offset the 
value of comparisons of employment as at 
different periods of the year. This seasonal 
factor still influences to some extent a com- 
parison of the levels presently existing with 
those at the opening of the war; the present 
report therefore deals only briefly with the 
changes in the volume of employment indi- 
cated at August 1, 1942, as compared with 
September 1, 1939. 

Employment in the first thirty-five months 
of the war has showed sustained and impressive 


ea eee ‘« 
* Revised. 


expansion; the rare interruptions in the 
generally upward movement have been almost 
wholly due to seasonal contractions in the 
divisions peculiarly subject to such influences. 
Although these influences have for some 
months lowered employment in a number of 
groups in both manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing classes, the general index has risen 
by 48:7 per cent between September 1, 1939, 
and August 1, 1942. The increase in these 
months greatly exceeds that which took 
place throughout the period from 1921 to 
1939, when the general index rose only by some 
28 per cent. 

In considering the changes in the industrial 
pattern of the Dominion resulting from the 
war, it must be borne in mind that in addition 
to the extremely large transfers of persons into 
industrial employment, approximately half a 
million men have been enrolled in the various 
services. The accessions to the armed forces 
and to the number of wage-earners have come 
mainly from the following sources:—(a) the 
ranks of the unemployed (b) the own-account 
and small-employer classes (c) agriculture (d) 
home-makers and other women (e) adolescents 
who under normal conditions would probably 
continue at school for a year or two longer, or 
possibly for a lengthier period. At the other 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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end of the scale, many older men and women 
are no doubt prolonging their period of service 
beyond the usual retirement age. The armed 
services, in addition to drawing upon most of 
the above reservoirs for recruits, have of course 
also absorbed very large numbers of persons 
from their former employment in industry. 


For obvious reasons, manufacturing has 
shown a greater response to wartime demands 
than any other industrial division. From 
September 1, 1939, to August 1, 1942, the 
index number of employment in factories rose 
by 84-2 per cent, while the general increase in 
the non-manufacturing groups was 13 per cent. 


TABLE IJI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
* Revised as a result of a change in classification. 
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The durable goods industries have shown an 
especially noteworthy advance; the index num- 
ber in this class has risen from 100-4 at 
September 1, 1939, to 257-1 at August 1, 1942, 
or by 156°1 per cent. The number of persons 
employed in the manufacture of “heavy” goods 
constituted 55 per cent of all those engaged 
in manufacturing at the date under review, the 
highest proportion on record; this percentage 
was decidedly larger than that of 40 per cent 
reported in the durable goods industries at 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

The non-durable goods class has also shown 
substantial increases during the period of the 
war, the index rising by 40-1 per cent, from 
126:6 at September 1, 1939, to 177:4 at 
August 1, 1942. Activity in these industries 
usually advances as the year progresses, the 
peak of employment ordinarily being reported 
at September 1 or October 1. Thus if the 
seasonal pattern in the early autumn is 
followed, a greater increase in the current 
index for the light manufacturing industries 
over that for September 1, 1939, will be indi- 
cated in subsequent reports. 

In the non-manufacturing group as a whole, 
employment, as previously stated, was 13 
per cent higher at August 1, 1942, than at 
September 1, 1939. Normally, employment in 
construction and certain other classes is lower 
at the beginning of August than at Septem- 
ber 1, so that this percentage of increase, in 
the ordinary course of events, should continue 
to rise in succeeding weeks. The following 
are the percentage gains in the index numbers 
in the indicated industries in the first thirty- 
five months of the war; logging, 135-7 per 
cent, mining, 2:6 per cent, communications, 
22-2 per cent, transportation, 22-7 per cent, 
services, 24-9 per cent and trade, 13 per cent. 
In construction as a whole, on the other 
hand, there was a loss of 8-5 per cent. In 
building, the increase of 104-7 per cent at 
August 1, 1942, as compared with Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, largely resulted from wartime re- 
quirements. There was also a gain of 35-4 
per cent in this comparison in the staffs of 
railway construction and maintenance depart- 
ments, as a result of greater traffic. On the 
other hand, highway construction showed a 
considerable decline from September, 1939, 
the index being lower by 44:4 per cent. The 
loss was partly seasonal in character, but was 
also due to the established policy of post- 
poning all but essential work until after the 
war, while in 1939 a considerable program of 
road work for the relief of unemployment was 
in progress. 

Statistics of Payrolls 


The present tabulation* of statistics of 
weekly payrolls is the seventeenth in the 


* Revised. 


record, the first material of the kind in the 
Dominion having been collected with the re- 
turns on employment for April 1, 1941. Mainly 
because the information received in response to 
the first two inquiries was incomplete, the 
data for April 1 and May 1, 1941, have been 
disregarded, so that the record is considered 
as having commenced with the material for 
June 1, 1941. The statistics of the present 
report are preliminary. 

The 13,130 firms furnishing information at 
August 1, 1942, reported the disbursement of 
$50,892,574 in weekly earnings to the 1,780,559 
men and women for whom they provided em- 
ployment. These firms belong in the follow- 
ing main industrial groups; manufacturing, 
logging, mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, construction and maintenance, services 
and trade. The August 1 payroll total was the 
highest in the record. The per capita average, 
at $28.58, was higher by nine cents than that 
at the beginning of July. The latest average 
is one cent lower than the maximum figure, 
recorded at May 1, 1942, when the number of 
employees reported was considerably less; 
ordinarily, an increase in the personnel tends 
to reduce the per capita averages, those newly 
employed usually being taken on at the lower 
rates of *pay. However, the changes in the 
industrial composition of the workers included 
in the surveys have tended; even in this brief 
period, largely to counteract this tendency. 
This result is the more remarkable, because 
the expansion which ordinarily takes place in 
the summer months would under normal cir- 
cumstances tend to lower the per capita 
averages: 

In order to have a basis upon which to 
compare the reported earnings over a lenghten- 
ing period, index numbers of weekly payrolls 
are being currently prepared; these are 
calculated upon the amounts paid by the co- 
operating employers on or about June 1, 
1941, as 100 per cent. This basic period is 
obviously not entirely satisfactory, largely 
because of its brevity; greater experience with 
the current statistics of earnings may also 
result in improved methods of handling. 
Although comparison with information com- 
piled elsewhere in the Bureau provides evi- 
dence that the current statistics of payrolls, 
like those of employment, are thoroughly 
representative, they must nevertheless in the 
present stage of their development be regarded 
as subject to revision. 

The following table shows the movements 
of employment and payrolls in the eight 
leading industries and in manufacturing as a 
whole in the Dominion during the period of 
observation. The index numbers of employ- 
ment have been converted from their original 
base, 1926—100, to June 1, 1941, for compari- 
son with the index numbers of payrolls. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 








8 Leaping INDUSTRIES 


MANUFACTURING 


Employ- ; Aggregate | Per Capita| Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
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Thus between June 1, 1941, and August 1, 
1942, an increase of 16-3 per cent in industrial 
employment generally has been accompanied 
by that of 31-7 per cent in the reported pay- 
rolls. The reasons previously given for the 
much greater advance in the index of earnings 
than in that of employment may again be 
stated:—(1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, where rates of pay are above the 
average, and in addition, there is in many cases 
a considerable amount of overtime work, and 
(2) the extension of the system of paying a 
cost-of-living allowance to the majority of 
workers; in some cases, this cost-of-living 
bonus has been enlarged since its institution. 
In certain cases, there have also been increases 
in the wage-rates. The dilution of labour, 
which has been a factor of growing importance 
in the situation in recent months, has tended 
to prevent the average per capita earnings 
from showing an advance which is in pro- 
portion to that shown in the index of aggregate 
payrolls. Thus the latter has risen by 31-7 
per cent, while the index of per capita earn- 
ings has advanced by 13-2 per cent since 
June 1, 1941. 

Manufacturing has shown advances in em- 
ployment and aggregate payrolls which greatly 
exceed those generally indicated in industry 
as a whole. Thus, the number employed in 
factories has risen by 26-4 per cent between 
June 1, 1941, and August 1, 1942, while the 
payroll index has gained by 43-3 per cent 
in the same interval; the index of per capita 
earnings has risen by 13-5 per cent. The 
factors mentioned above as influencing the 
all-industries statistics operate with greater 
force in the case of manufacturing. 

The increases in employment and payrolls 
in plants turning out durable goods in the 


last fifteen months have been particularly 
noteworthy; the former has risen to 139-7, 
and the comparable payroll figure to 161-4. 
In the non-durable goods class, the August 
1, 1942, index number of employment stood 
at 114-4 per cent of the June 1, 1941, figure, 
and that of payrolls, at 124-1. 

In considering the marked variations which 
are found to exist in the average earnings of 
those employed in the different industrial 
classes, it must be borne in mind that the sex 
distribution of the workers in the different 
classes 1s am important factor, being also 
frequently associated with variations in the 
age groups. Im general, the female workers 
tend to belong to the younger age classes, in 
which the earnings are naturally lower than 
among those of greater experience. The 
matter of short-time or over-time may also 
influence considerably the reported aggregates 
and averages. 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing—The trends of employment. 
and payrollst in manufacturing continued up- 
ward at August 1, the increase being the 
seventh indicated in as many months. Data 
were received from 7,329 factories employing 
1,106,282 persons, who were paid the sum of 
$32,098,417 in weekly earnings on or about 
August 1. At July 1, 1942, the co-operating 
manufacturers had reported a working force 
of 1,091,283 men and women and an aggre- 
gate weekly payroll of $31,819,216!. The in- 
crease in employees was 14,999, or 1-4 per 
cent, while that in salaries and wages amounted 
to $279,201, or 0-9 per cent. The disparity 
in the percentage gains was due partly to the 
fact that there were substantial advances in 
industries in which earnings are frequently 
below average, while there were also losses in 
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many cases as a result of holidays. In conse- 
quence of these factors, the per capita average 
declined slightly, falling from $29.16 at July 
1, to $29.01 at the first of August. 

The number of persons engaged in manufac- 
turing operations reached a new all-time high 
at August 1, when the index stood at 212-4, 
as compared with 209°5 at the beginning of 
July, 1942, and 176-8 at August 1 of last year, 
previously the maximum for that date. The 
latest increase in employment greatly ex- 
ceeded the usual seasonal gain at midsummer 
in the period since 1920, but was smaller than 
that indicated at August 1 in either 1940 or 
1941. The seasonally adjusted index number 
showed a further advance, rising from its pre- 
vious high of 205-3 at July 1, to 207-7 at 
the beginning of August, 1942. 

Tron and steel works continued to absorb 
large numbers of additional workers, although 
the increase of 8,925 at August 1 was not so 
great as that noted in the preceding survey. 
The number of employees reported in these 
industries (422,155), constituted almost 24 per 
cent of the total personnel indicated in the 
eight leading industries, being some 38 per 
cent of all those on the staffs of the co-operat- 
ing manufacturers. Employment in shipyards, 
aircraft and firearm factories continued greatly 
to increase. The food groups (animal and 
vegetable), also showed important gains. Non- 
ferrous metal, lumber, electrical apparatus, 
beverage and miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral plants were busier, although the ad- 
vances were on a smaller scale than in the 
foregoing. On the other hand, pulp and paper 
and textile plants were quieter; the losses in 
the latter were seasonal. 


The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers at August 1 in recent years: 1942, 
212-4; 1941, 176-8; 1940, 134-4; 1939, 112-8; 
1938, 110-0; 1937, 118-1 and 1936, 104-9. The 
1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating 
these indexes. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics for 
August 1, 1941, had numbered 6,934, and: their 
employees had aggregated 919,000. Since mid- 
summer of last year, there has been an in- 
crease of 20-1 per cent im recorded employ- 
ment in factories, while the rise in the reported 
payrolls has been 33-6 per cent. 


The payroll? of $32,098,417 disbursed on or 
about August 1 for services rendered in manu- 
facturing establishments during the week pre- 
ceding, represented a pay envelope of $29.01 
for the average worker. This per capita 
figure was lower by 15 cents than that indi- 
cated at July 1, 1942, but was higher by $2.95 
than the average of $26.06 at August 1, 1941. 





1Revised. 


Based on the weekly salaries and wages paid 
by the co-operating establishments on or 
about June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the index 
of payrolls at August 1, 1942, stood at 143-3, 
as compared with 142-0! at July 1, 1942, and 
107-3 at August 1, 1941. The increase of 
33°6 per cent in the reported payrolls at the 
date under review as compared with twelve 
months earlier, considerably exceeds that of 
20-1 per cent in the number of persons em- 
ployed by the co-operating manufacturers. 
As elsewhere given, the main reasons for this 
disparity, are, first, the growing concentration 
of workers in the more highly-paid heavy 
industries, together with a considerable 
amount of overtime work for such classes, and 
secondly, the wider application of the system 
of meeting the increased cost-of-living by the 
payment of a bonus under the terms of PC. 
8253 of October 24, 1941. The importance of 
the first of these factors is emphasized by the 
fact that the August 1 index number of pay- 
rolls in the durable goods group stood at 
161-4, or 47-2 per cent higher than at the same 
date of, 1941, while that in the non-durable 
goods, at 124-1, showed an incerase of not quite 
18 per cent; the index of employment in the 
heavy industries in the same period has risen 
by 31 per cent as compared with the gain of 
just over 9 per cent in that for the light 
manufacturing industries. 


During the period for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, there have been especi- 
ally noteworthy increases in the salaries and 
wages reported in the non-ferrous metal, 
chemical, iron and steel, miscellaneous manu- 
factured products, electrical apparatus and 
equipment and beverage industries. These 
gains have been associated with important 
advances in employment; in most instances, 
however, the percentage rise in the latter has 
been proportionately less than that in the 
payrolls despite the continued dilution of 
labour, with the result that the per capita 
earnings in these industries are higher than 
they were at the beginning of August, 1941. 
This statement, indeed, applies to the majority 
of manufacturing classes. 


Logging—Employment in logging camps 
declined at the beginning of August; the loss 
was seasonal in character, but exceeded the 
average at midsummer in the years since 
1920. The 435 reporting firms employed 42,165 
workers at August 1; this was 8,222 fewer 
than in the preceding month. In spite of this 
reduction, employment was brisker than at 
the beginning of August in any other year of 
the record. The index, at 142-1, was seven 
per cent higher than at the same date in 
1941; this increase accompanied that of 
23-5 per cent in the reported weekly payrolls. 
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These totalled $968,955 at August 1, as com- 
pared with $1,091,680 at the beginning of 
July. 

The per capita average earnings at the latest 
date were $22.98, as compared with $21.67 
paid on or about July 1. In considering these 
figures of aggregate and average earnings, it 
must be recalled that they do not include the 
value of board and logging, frequently. a part 
of the remuneration of workers engaged in 
bush operations. 


Mining—The persons on the payrolls of the 
432 co-operating mine operators at August 1 
numbered 80,518; this was a decline of 842 
from their forces at the first of July. There 
was a considerable contraction in activity at 
the date under review in metallic ore mining, 
chiefly in gold mining. Coal mining was also 
quieter. The extraction of other non-metallic 
minerals, however, afforded more employment. 
The index at the beginning of August stood 
at 172°3; as compared with 178-1 at mid- 
summer of last year, there was a falling-off 
of 3-3 per cent. 

The payrolls reported at the latest date 


amounted to $2,782,149, or $80,641 more than | 


the weekly total indicated at July 1. This 
was an increase of three per cent, as compared 
with the reduction of one per cent in the 
number of employees. As a result of this 
difference in trends, the per capita average 
earnings rose from $33.20 at July 1, to $34.55 
at the beginning of August. The payrolls in 
the preceding period of observation had been 
considerably lowered by the temporary sus: 
pension of operations in certain coal mines 
in Nova Scotia. The latest aggregate accord- 
ingly approximates more closely to the June 1 
figure than to that for July 1. 


Communications —Further gains in employ- 
ment were recorded in communications at 
August 1. The increase was seasonal, but was 
slightly smaller than usual for the time of 
year. Telegraphs and telephones both re- 
ported larger working forces. The employees 
of the co-operating communication companies 
numbered 28,512, and their weekly payrolls 
amounted to $785,657. In the preceding re- 
port, the number of persons engaged in the 
communications division was given as 28,225, 
earning $785,141. There was thus an increase 
of one per cent in employment, and of 0-1 
per cent in payrolls. As a result of this 
difference in the proportions, the per capita 
average declined from $27.82 at July 1, to 
$27.56 at the first of August. Based on the 
1926 average as 100, the latest index of em- 
ployment was 106-7; this was five per cent 
higher than at August 1, 1941. The index 
number of payrolls in the twelve months has 
risen by 9-2 per cent. 
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Transportation—Activity continued to in- 
crease in the transportation division, improve- 
ment being indicated in local and steam 
railway transportation and in shipping and 
stevedoring. On the whole, the gain was rather 
above normal; it also exceeded that noted at 
August 1, 1941. The index then stood at 
105-0, as compared with that of 110-4 at the 
date under review. The working forces of the 
562 employers and branches co-operating in 
the latest survey aggregated 139,151; at 
July 1, they had employed 136,170 men and 
women. The reported payrolls rose from 
$4,684,233* at July 1, to $4,784,308 at the first 
of August. This was a gain of 2-1 per cent, 
while that in employment was 2-2 per cent. 
The per capita earnings stood at $34.38 at 
August 1, as compared with $34.40* at the 
beginning of July. In the period of observa- 
tion, the index of aggregate payrolls in the 
transportation industries has risen by 20:9 
per cent, accompanying a gain of 11:3 per cent 
in the index number of employment in the 
same period. 


Construction and Maintenance—The sea- 
sonal expansion in construction and main- 
tenance was rather greater than usual at mid- 
summer. The largest. gains were in building, 
but highway and railway work also afforded 
more employment. Information was received 
from 1,496 contractors with a combined staff 
of 185,136, as compared with 173,738 at 
July 1. This increase of 11,3898 persons, or 
6:6 per cent, accompanied that of 9-6 per cent 
in the reported weekly payrolls, which 
amounted to $4,947,731 at August 1. The per 
capita average earnings rose from $25.99 paid 
at July 1, to $26.72 at the date under review. 

Activity in construction continued at a 
lower level than in the same period of last 
year; the latest index was 146-8, while that at 
August 1; 1941, had been 160-7. There was a 
decrease of 8-6 per cent in employment over 
the twelve months, in which period the index 
of payrolls rose by eight per cent. 


Services—The service industries showed a 
seasonal increase at the date under review 
which exceeded the average at August 1 in 
the experience of other years of the record. 
The index number, at 189-4, was over five 
points higher than at the beginning of August 
a year ago. Data were tabulated from 617 
establishments, whose employees aggregated 
42,197, as compared with 41,179 at July 1. 
This was a gain of 2:5 per cent; the reported 
payrolls rose from $711,365 at the beginning of 
July, to $728,511 at August 1, or by 2:4. per 
cent. 

The payroll index was 13-7 per cent higher 
at the latest date than at the same date of 
last summer, an increase which was accom- 
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panied by that of 2:9 per cent in the index 
of employment. The per capita average earn- 
ings, at $17.26 at the beginning of August, 
were lower by one cent than at July 1. At 
August 1, 1941, the average was $15.64. In 
this industry, as in logging, attention must be 
drawn to the fact that many of those em- 
ployed in hotels and restaurants receive board 
and lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
latter constituted some 60 per cent of the 
total reported in the service division as a 
whole at the beginning of August. 


Trade.—There was a seasonal slackening in 
employment in trading establishments at 
August 1; the loss, following a contra-seasonal 
decline at July 1, was less than average for 
midsummer in the experience of the years 
since 1920. A personnel of 156,598 was re- 
ported by the 2,199 co-operating firms, who 
had employed 156,855 men and women at the 
beginning of July. The payrolls disbursed by 
these employers fell from $3,813,969 at that 
date, to $3,796,846 at August 1, or by 0:4 
per cent. Since the number of workers had 
declined to a lesser extent (by 0°2 per cent), 
the per capita average, at $24.25 at the 
latest date, was rather lower than that of 
$24.32 at July 1. 

The latest index number of employment in 
trade was 152-5 per cent of the 1926 base; 
this was lower by 2-7 per cent than that indi- 
cated at the date in 1941, but there was an 
increase of 2:6 per cent in the year in the 
index of payrolls. 


Financial Institutions Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 757 banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies and other financial institutions, 
whose staffs aggregated 63,207, an increase of 
18 as compared with July 1. The salaries and 
wages paid these employees amounted to 
$1,917,685, giving a per capita weekly average 
of $30.34, as compared with $80.11 in the 
last report. 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic 
Areas 


The movement was upward in all except the 
Maritime Provinces, where there was a seasonal 
decline which exceeded the average at 
August 1 in the experience of other years of 
the record. The largest increases in personnel 
at the date under review were in Quebec and 
British Columbia, in both of which they were 
above normal. In Nova Scotia, the weekly 
salaries and wages disbursed at August 1 were 
higher than at July 1, despite the loss in em- 
ployment. In Quebec, the percentage gain 
in the payrolls exceeded that in the number 
of employees, in the Prairie Provinces the 
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reverse was the case, while in Ontario there 
was a slight falling-off in the payrolls, largely 
as a result of holidays. 

Employment and payrolls in all provinces 
were considerably greater at the date under 
review than at the beginning of August, 
1941. The level of employment in all prov- 
inces except the Maritimes was also higher than 
in any other month of the record; in the 
Maritimes, the latest indexes were lower than 
at July 1, 1942. 


Maritime Provinces—The 941 employers 
furnishing data in the Maritime Provinces 
employed 127,640 men and women at the 
first of August, as compared with 132,723 in 
their last report. This decrease of 5,083 per- 
sons, or 3-8 per cent was seasonal, but greatly 
exceeded the average loss at midsummer in the 
years since 1920. The index of employment, 
at 170:4, was 6-8 points lower than at the 
beginning of July, but was higher by 3:8 
per cent then at August 1, 1941. There was 
considerable curtailment at the date under 
review in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Most of the decline 
took place in logging and construction, and 
was possibly due in part to the demand for 
harvest help. 

The weekly earnings reported at August 1 
amounted to $3,262,164; this was 0°3 per cent 
higher than those disbursed by the same firms 
at July 1. The increase in payrolls, accom- 
panying a substantial decline in employment, 
resulted in a considerably higher per capita 
weekly average, which stood at $25.50 at 
August 1, as compared with $24.50 paid on or 
about July 1. The gain took place largely in 
coal mining, in which a temporary suspension 
of certain operations had reduced the weekly 
payments at July 1. On the other hand, 
the payrolls in manufacturing were lower at 
August 1 then in the preceding report, when 
there had been a greater amount of overtime 
work in the iron and steel group. In the last 
twelve months, the index of payrolls in the 
Maritime Provinces has risen by 19-6 per 
cent, while that of employment has increased 
by 3°8 per cent. 

Logging and construction reported consider- 
ably lowered activity at August 1, when there 
were smaller declines in mining, transportation 
and trade. Manufacturing, on the other hand, 
showed further improvement; there were also 
moderate gains in hotels and _ restaurants. 
Within the manufacturing industries, the 
greatest advances took place in iron and steel 
and lumber mills, in which they were smaller 
than those recently reported in the same 
industries. Pulp and paper factories were 
slacker. 

For August 1, 1941, statistics were tabulated 
from 894 employers with 122,789 persons on 
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their payrolls, a contra-seasonal increase of 
120 as compared with their employees at 
July 1 of last summer. 


Quebec—There was further important ex- 
pansion in Quebec, the 3,329 co-operating 
establishments reporting a personnel of 559,733 
men and women. This was an increase of 
12,750 persons, or 2°3 per cent over the pre- 
ceding month, greatly exceeding the average 
at August 1 in the earlier years of the record, 
although it was smaller than that indicated 
at midsummer of 1941. The weekly payrolls 
disbursed at August 1 were reported as 
$15,136,470, being four per cent higher than 
at July 1. The latter gain was due in part 
to the fact that the fairly widespread obser- 
vance of the St. Jean Baptiste holiday in the 
latter part of June had in many cases reduced 
the per capita average earnings paid at 
July 1. The general average then reported 
had been $26.62; that at the beginning of 
August was $27.04. This is the highest in the 
record of 15 months. The latest index number 
of employment established a new maximum, 
at 191-4, it was 14:2 per cent above that at 
the same date of last summer. The increase 
in the reported payrolls in the 12 months was 
30-3 per cent. 

Construction showed the greatest advance 
at the date under review, the firms reporting 
in that industry enlarging their working forces 
by 7,580 persons. In manufacturing, there 
was a gain of 5,400 men and women, most of 
whom were taken on in the iron and steel 
and vegetable food groups. Smaller increases 
were indicated in leather, chemical, electrical 
apparatus and non-ferrous metal plants, while 
lumber and textile mills were quieter. Logging 
and mining also released employees; on the 
other hand, employment in transportation, ser- 
vices and trade increased. 

At August 1, 1941, 3,150 establishments had 
reported a personnel of 488,670 men and 
women; as compared with 471,518 at July 1, 
this was an increase of 3-6 per cent. 


Ontario—The tendency was again upward 
in Ontario, although the increase was decidedly 
smaller than that indicated in any immediately 
preceding month. It was, however, contra- 
seasonal in character. Information was re- 
ceived from 5,657 firms having 736,666 em- 
ployees, or 1,295 more than at the beginning 
of July, 1942. This increase of 0-2 per cent 
was, however, accompanied by a small frac- 
tional decline in the earnings of those in 
recorded employment; the August 1 pay- 
rolls were given as $21,911,947, compared with 
$22,028,714 paid at July 1. The decrease was 
due to holidays, together with short time work 
in a number of industries. The average at 
the latest date was $29.74, as compared with 
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$29.96 at July 1, 1942, and $27.16 at the 
beginning of August, 1941. The index of 
employment stood at 181-5 at August 1, the 
highest in the record; it was fractionally above 
the July figure of 181-1, being 9-1 per cent 
above that at August 1, 1941. The index of 
earnings was 19:4 per cent higher than a year 
ago. 

Additions to the working forces were re- 
ported at the beginning of August in manu- 
facturing; iron and steel and lumber plants 
showed considerable gains, and animal food, 
beverage and non-ferrous metal factories were 
also busier. On the other hand, vegetable 
food, pulp and paper, chemical and electrical 
apparatus works were quieter. Logging, mining 
and trade also released employees, while 
improvement was indicated in transportation, 
services and construction . The gain in the 
last-named was largest. 

At August 1, 1941, 5,439 firms had furnished 
data, showing a personnel of 674,433 men and 
women, as compared with 670,477 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta advanced at 
August 1, when the weekly payroll was also 
higher. Statistics were tabulated from 1,815 
firms whose employees numbered 194,142, as 
compared with 188,597 at July 1. The weekly 
salaries and wages disbursed at the beginning 
of August amounted to $5,522,646, while those 
reported at July 1 had aggregated $5,389,799. 
The increase in employees was 2-9 per cent, 
and in payrolls, 2°5 per cent. Such a disparity 
in the rates of gain is commonly indicated, 
those newly-added to the staffs usually being 
taken on at the lower rates of pay. The per 
capita average at August 1 was $28.45, and 
at July 1, $28.58. 

A comparison of the statistics with those 
for August 1, 1941, shows that there has been 
an increase of 5:8 per cent in the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the twelve 
months, accompanied by that of 14-1 per cent 
in the index of aggregate weekly earnings. 

Construction, transportation, manufacturing, 
mining, communications and services reported 
considerable advances in employment, to- 
gether with the distribution of higher pay- 
rolls, except in communications, in which the 
indicated earnings were lower. In logging, 
on the other hand, employment continued 
seasonally quiet. 

The 1,773 establishments whose data were 
tabulated at August 1, 1941, had employed 
183,498 persons, as compared with 179,410 at 
July 1, 1941, 


British Columbia.—Further pronounced ex- 
pansion in employment and payrolls was noted 
in British Columbia, where the 1,384 firms 
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furnishing information had a combined work- 
ing force of 162,378 men and women at 
August 1; their earnings in the last week in 
July amounted to $5,059,347. At July 1, those 
employers had reported a staff of 155,523 per- 
sons, earning $4,893,416 in the week preceding. 
The latest index of employment, at 175-3, was 
the highest in the record, exceeding that of 
146-6 at August 1, 1941, by 19-6 per cent. The 
index of payrolls in the twelve months showed 
an advance of'35-4 per cent. 

The greatest gains at the date under review 
were in manufacturing, notably in iron and 
steel and vegetable food factories. There 
were also increases in employment on a 
smaller scale in the animal food, pulp and 
paper and non-ferrous metal groups, while 
lumber mills were quieter, partly owing to the 
shortage of labour. Among the non-manufac- 
turing industries, construction and transporta- 
tion reported considerable increases, and 
smaller gains took place in communications, 
services and trade. On the other hand, logging 
and mining were slacker. 

At August 1, 1941, 1,319 firms had reported a 
combined working force of 135,457 persons, 
6,771 more than in the preceding survey. The 
per capita weekly average earnings of such 
employees had been $27.49, as compared with 
the latest average of $31.16, which was 30 
cents lower than the average of $31.46 paid at 
July 1, 1942. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities 


Employment advanced in six of the eight 
main industrial centres for which statistics 
are currently tabulated; there were gains in 
Montreal, Quebec City, Ottawa, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, while the trend in 
Toronto and Hamilton was downward. The 
greatest increases in the personnel were re- 
ported in Montreal and Vancouver. 

The amounts distributed in weekly earnings 
at August 1 were lower than at July 1 in 
Toronto and Windsor, but in the remaining six 
cities the reported salaries and wages were 
higher. In Montreal, Quebec City and Winni- 
peg, the advances in the payrolls were pro- 
portionately greater than those in the number 
of employees, so that the per capita weekly 
average earnings in those cities also rose; in 
Hamilton, the moderate decline in employ- 
ment was accompanied by a slight gain in the 
salaries and wages disbursed, with the result 
that the per capita figure in that city was 
also higher. In Toronto and Windsor, the 
falling-off in payrolls was partly due to holi- 
days. In Ottawa and Vancouver, the per- 
centage gains in employment exceeded those 
in the wages paid, as is frequently the case, 
those newly added to the payrolls usually 
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being paid less than more experienced workers. 
As a result of these factors, the average per 
capita earnings in the four centres last-named 
were lower at August 1 than at the beginning 
of July. f 


Montreal—For the sixth consecutive month, 
heightened activity was indicated in Montreal. 
Most of the improvement was in manufac- 
turing, particularly of iron and steel products, 
and in transportation and construction. Trade 
also showed a minor gain, while hotels and 
restaurants released some employees. 


The 1,935 firms furnishing data reported 
260,890 employees at August 1, as compared 
with 255,312 at the beginning of July. This 
advance of 2-2 per cent greatly exceeded that 
noted at August 1, 1941; it was contra-seasonal, 
according to the experience of the years since 
1920. The salaries and wages paid the men 
and women in recorded employment at 
August 1 amounted to $7,338,254; this was 
higher by 3-2 per cent than the payrolls dis- 
bursed by the same firms on or about July 1. 

Where the index of employment has in- 
creased by 15-8 per cent since August 1, 
1941, that of payrolls has risen by 29-7 per 
cent in the twelve months. The per capita 
average earnings rose from $27.84 at July 1, 
to $28.13 at August 1, 1942, as compared 
with $25.07 at August 1, 1941. 

The 1,828 firms reporting at the beginning 
of August of last summer had employed 
224,990 persons; the index was then much 
lower, having been 148-5, as compared with 
171-9 at the date under review, the peak 
figure in the record. 

In Quebec City, an increase of 1,079, or 
3-4 per cent in the employees of the co- 
operating establishments brought them to 
32,648 at August 1. There was a relatively 
larger advance in the payrolls distributed to 
these workers; the observance of the St. 
Jean Baptiste holiday had lowered the earn- 
ings at the beginning of July, so that the latest 
gain to some extent indicates recovery from 
the lower than usual totals then reported. 
The wages and salaries paid at August 1 
amounted to $779,035, as compared with 
$700,788 in the preceding survey. The per 
capita weekly average rose from $22.20 at 
July 1, to $23.86 at August 1, the highest to 
date. 

The improvement in employment. at the 
beginning of August took place largely in 
manufacturing, mainly in iron and _ steel, 
chemical, textile and leather plants. The 
general changes in the non-manufacturing 
classes were small. 

The 218 firms furnishing statistics for 
August 1, 1941, had reported a combined 
working force of 24,835. The latest index of 
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employment, at 228-8, (the highest in the 
record), was 27:7 per cent above that at 
August 1, 1941, while there was an increase 
of 49-7 per cent in the index of payrolls in 
the 12 months. 


Toronto—An aggregate working force of 
232,317 men and women was reported by the 
1,978 firms furnishing data in Toronto; this 
was a decline of 1,936 from their personnel at 
July 1. The reduction is the first indicated 
in fifteen months, with the exception of that 
at January 1. The slackening took place 
largely in manufacturing, and within that 
group, mainly in food, textile, chemical and 
iron and steel plants. Trade and services also 
showed contractions, that in the latter being 
fairly large. Non-ferrous metal factories, how- 
ever, were rather busier, and there were 
small gains in transportation and construction. 

The amounts distributed in weekly salaries 
and wages by the co-operating establishments 
on or about August 1, were reported as 
$6,832,790, as compared with $6,942,477 at the 
beginning of July, 1942. The index of em- 
ployment at the latest date, at 180-8, was 
slightly lower than that of 181-7 in the 
preceding month, but was otherwise the 
highest in the record, exceeding the August ike 
1941, figure by 15-4 per cent. The accompany- 
mg gain in the index of payrolls was 27-2 per 
cent. 

The latest average of per capita earnings 
was $29.41, as compared with an average of 
$29.64 at July 1, 1942, while that indicated at 
August 1, 1941, had been $26.75. The number 
of persons then employed by the 1,886 co- 
operating establishments was 200,750. 


Ottawa—Data received from 249 industrial 
establishments in Ottawa showed a combined 
staff of 21,475 persons, as compared with 
21,122 at July 1. This was an increase of 
1-7 per cent, which was accompanied by that 
of 1:5 per cent in the reported payrolls. 
These were given as $546,332 at the beginning 
of August, as compared with $538,183 of 
July 1. The gain in employment at the date 
under review took place mainly in manufac- 
turing, in which there was general improve- 
ment, that in lumber mills being greatest. 
Construction was rather slacker, while little 
general change was noted in other industries. 

The latest index of employment in Ottawa 
was 163-0, as compared with 157-0 at 
August 1, 1941. There was thus an increase 
of 3-8 per cent in this comparison, while the 
index of payrolls has risen by 13-4 per cent 
in the 12 months. The 240 establishments 
furnishing information at August 1, 1941, had 
employed 20,677 persons. 


Hamilton—There was a slackening in em- 
ployment in Hamilton at the beginning of 
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August, when the 347 firms making returns 
reported 61,426 employees, as compared with 
61,657 at July 1. The weekly earnings paid 
on or about August 1 amounted to $1,946,954, 
while those on the staffs of the same employer 
at July 1 had been paid the sum of $1,944,833*. 
Thus a decline of 0-4 per cent in employment 
was accompanied by a gain of 0-1 per cent in 
the reported payrolls. The observance of 
the Dominion Day holiday had in many cases 
affected the wage disbursements reported in 
the preceding survey. 

Employment in manufacturing was quieter 
at August 1, there being moderate curtailment 
in food and iron and steel factories, while 
electrical apparatus plants reported improve- 
ment. Rather small gains were made in con- 
struction and transportation, but trade was 
not quite so active. 

At the first of August of last summer, 339 
employers had furnished information showing 
a combined working force of 54,986 men and 
women. In the 12 months, there has been an 
increase of 13-4 per cent in the index of em- 
ployment, accompanied by a rise of 29 per 
cent in the index of aggregate salaries and 
wages. The latest index of employment, 
(viz. 188-1), is the highest in the record, 
except for that of 188-8 at July 1, 1942. 


Windsor.—Contra-seasonal expansion was 
again indicated in Windsor at August 1, 207 
establishments reporting a personnel of 40,245, 
as compared with 39,028 at July 1. As a 
result of holidays, however, the weekly payrolls 
at the latest date (viz. $1,519,757) were lower 
than in the last report, when the total had 
been given as $1,547,214* The latest per 
capita average was $37.76, as compared with 
that of $39.64 paid to the typical individual in 
recorded employment at July 1. The increase 
in employment at the beginning of August was 
mainly in iron and steel plants, other indus- 
tries showing little general change. 

The 197 firms reporting at August 1, 1941, 
had had a working force of 31,393 persons. 
The latest index, at 296-1 (the highest in 
the record), was 29-1 per cent above that at 
the beginning of August, 1941, while the index 
number of payrolls has advanced by 27:8 
in the year. As already stated, the latest 
total was reduced by the observance of holi- 
days in the period for which information was 
furnished, a factor which did not so greatly 
affect the data reported at August 1, 1941. 


Winnipeg—There was a moderate gain in 
industrial activity in Winnipeg, chiefly in 
manufacturing and construction, while trans- 
portation and trade released some employees. 
Within the manufacturing division, food and 
iron and steel reported improvement. Print- 
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ing and publishing and leather manufacturing, 
however, were quieter. A staff of 55,648 men 
and women was employed by the 560 firms 
furnishing data. At July 1, these establish- 
ments had employed 55,419 persons. There 
was an increase of 0°4 per cent in employ- 
ment, while that in the weekly wage disburse- 
ments was 0:9 per cent; the sum of $1,503,544 
was reported as having been paid at August 1, 
compared with the July 1 of $1,489,780. The 
per capita average rose from $26.88 at July 1, 
to $27.02 at the beginning of August. 

The latest index number of employment was 
135-5, the maximum to date; it was 3-8 above 
the August 1, 1941, figure of 128-6. The in- 
crease in the index of payrolls over the twelve 
months has amounted to ten per cent. The 
553 employers whose statistics had been tabu- 
lated at August 1, 1941, had reported 53,612 
men and women on their payrolls. The per 
capita weekly average earnings had then been 
given as $25.49. 


Vancouver—Further important expansion 
was indicated in Vancouver at August 1, 1942, 
this being the nineteenth consecutive increase 
reported in industrial employment in that 
city. Statistics were received from 606 estab- 
lishments, with a staff of 78,543. At July 1, 


these firms had employed 74,250 men and 
women. There was accordingly an increase 
of 5-8 per cent. The index number, at 221°8, 
established a new high at the beginning of 
August, being 424 per cent higher than at 
August 1, 1941. In this period of 12 months, 
the index of payrolls has risen by 64-5 per cent. 
The salaries and wages distributed at July 1 
amounted to $2,398,783; this was 4°6 per 
cent above the figure of $2,293,495* reported 
by the same firms at July 1, 1942. Since the 
gain in the payrolls was proportionally smaller 
than that in employment, the per capita 
average earnings at August 1 were rather 
lower, standing at $30.54, as compared with 
$30.89 at July 1. The average at August 1, 
1941, had been $26.56. 

The greatest increase in the personnel at the 
beginning of August again took place in iron 
and steel manufacturing. Transportation and 
construction also afforded more employment; 
the gain in the last-named was considerable. 

At August 1, 1941, the persons employed by 
the 580 co-operating firms had numbered 
54,847. The index number had then stood at 
155-6, many points lower than the latest 
figure of 221-8. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of August, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to econ- 
omic causes. Persons who are engaged at 
work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 


Reports were received at the close of 
August from 2,243 labour organizations having 
an aggregate membership of 375,907 persons, 
of whom 3,486, or a percentage of 0-9, were 
reported as unemployed in comparison with 
1-8 per cent in July and 2:4 per cent in 
August, 1941. The substantially higher em- 
ployment level in August was due principally 
to the re-employment of garment workers, 
owing to the re-opening of the season. 
There was a continued expansion for iron 
and steel union members and improvement 
was reflected among workers in the building 
and construction trades. The percentage of 
unemployment among trade union members 
at the end of August, was the lowest for any 
month in these records, which were placed first 
on a monthly basis in January, 1919, Previous 


to that date, the trade union report was 
published quarterly. 


Table I shows the unemployment percent- 
ages in trade unions by provinces. It will be 
observed that these ranged from 0-2 per cent 
in British Columbia to 2:3 per cent in New 
Brunswick. There was less than one per cent 
of union members reported as unemployed in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. In comparison with 
the preceding month, employment in Quebec 
attained a much higher level; this was due 
principally, to the seasonal revival for gar- 
ment workers. Slight employment increases 
were noted in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. In Saskatch- 
ewan the unemployment percentage remained 
unchanged. On the other hand, a fair de- 
crease in work was noted in New Brunswick, 
as unemployment in that province increased 
from 1:0 to 2-3 per cent. In comparison 
with the situation at the close of August, 1941, 
Quebec members were much better employed; 
the percentage of those without work declin- 
ing from 3-7 to 1:4, in the month under 
review. Moderate employment advances were 
observed in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, while in 
Ontario and Manitoba there were minor em- 
ployment increases. On the contrary, in New 
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Brunswick there was a fractional employment 
decline; the unemployment percentage in 
that province increased from 1-7 to 2°3. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. The per- 
centages of those without work, ranged from 
0-2 in Vancouver to 1-9 in Winnipeg. Unem- 
ployment percentages of less than one per 
cent were indicated in Vancouver, Halifax, 
Saint John, Toronto and Regina. In compari- 
son with the preceding month union members 
in Montreal were much busier, the percentage 
of unemployment declining from 5:0 to 1:1 
per cent. The re-opening of the season for 
garment workers was the main factor in this 
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The curve in August, 1942, rested at a con- 
siderably lower level than in the preceding 
month, thus reflecting a noteworthy employ- 
ment expansion. The point of the curve was 
distinctly lower than in August, a year ago, 
thus indicating a marked employment 
increase. 

For the manufacturing industries, 748 re- 
ports were tabulated. The total membership 
was 200,921 persons, of whom, 930, or a per- 
centage of 0:5 were without work, in com- 
parison with percentages of 2-1 in July and 
1-4 in August, a year ago. In comparison 
with the situation in July, garment workers 
indicated a pronounced employment expan- 
sion, due to the reopening of the season. The 
percentage of unemployment among _ these 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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noteworthy improvement. A moderate em- 
ployment increase took place im Halifax and 
there were fractional advances in work in 
Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Ed- 
monton and Vancouver. In comparison with 
returns received in August, 1941, Halifax unions 
indicated noteworthy employment expansion, 
the percentage of those without work declin- 
ing from 4-7 to 0-5. Appreciable improve- 
ment was observed, likewise in Saint John, 
the percentage standing at 0-3, compared with 
2-3 a year ago. In Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver there were more moderate employ- 
ment increases; fractional advances only were 
reflected in Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton. 

The accompanying chart illustrates the trend 
of unemployment from January, 1936 to date. 


1939 
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workers declined from 10:5 to 0:1. The per- 
centage of those without work among leather 
workers stood at 3-4 which was a substantial 
improvement over the preceding month. Frac- 
tional unemployment was observed among 
workers in the iron and steel trades and 
among fur workers; employment for both of 
these memberships advanced to considerably 
higher levels. Among printing tradesmen the 
unemployment percentage declined slightly 
from 1-6 to 1-4. Among papermakers, and 
metal polishers etc., there were slight employ- 
ment advances; very little unemployment 
was reported among these members. The 
same fractional percentage of members with- 
out work as that shown in July, was observed 
among clay, glass and stone and wood- 
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workers. Unions in which the members, as in 
the previous month, were reported as fully en- 
gaged, were soft drink, cigar, rubber, jewellery, 
aluminum, gas workers and butchers, meat and 
fish packers. On the other hand, although the 
unemployment percentages were less than one 
per cent in each case, fractional employment 
recessions were reflected among bakers and 
confectioners, electric current employees, tex- 
tile and carpet and hat, cap and glove workers. 
The percentage of those without work among 
miscellaneous manufacturing workers was 110. 
compared with 9-6 per cent in July. In compari- 
son with conditions in August, a year ago, 
noteworthy expansion was indicated for leather 
workers and substantially higher employment 
levels were attained by members in the iron 
and steel and _ printing trades. Butchers, 
meat and fish packers were fully employed, 
compared with a percentage of 2-8 without 
work a year ago. On the other hand, there 
were fractional declines among hat, cap and 
glove and fur workers. 


For coal miners, returns were tabulated 
from 55 unions, having a total membership 
of 19,708 persons. As in July, there was no 
unemployment. In August, 1941, 2-4 per cent 
of these members were without work. British 
Columbia members were fully employed as 
compared with the 13-3 per cent out of work 
in August, 1941. Nova Scotia and Alberta 
members likewise were fully engaged as com- 
pared with 0-7 and 1-9 per cent respectively, 
without work, in August, a year ago. New 
Brunswick members were fully employed at 
both dates. 


In the non-metallic minerals group returns 
were tabulated from 8 unions, having a total 
membership of 4,198 persons, of whom 187, 
or a percentage of 4:5 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of 2-9 in July 
and 15-3 in August, a year ago. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 222 reports having an aggre- 
gate membership of 32,707 persons, of whom 
1,068, or a percentage of 3-3 were without 
work, in comparison with 4:2 per cent in 
July and 6-9 per cent in August, 1941. Among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, elec- 
trical workers and plumbers and steamfitters, 
employment levels were moderately higher; 
fractional unemployment, only, prevailed in 
these trades. Bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers, and granite and stonecutters, also, with 
percentages of 8:4 and 6:8, respectively, re- 
ported fair employment expansion, while the 
unemployment percentage for hod carriers 
stood at 5-4, in comparison with 5-8 per cent 
in July. Among the smaller memberships, in 
which the changes did not involve very many 
members, steam shovel men, bridge and struc- 
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tural iron workers and lathers reflected note- 
worthy expansion. The percentage of unem- 
ployment among carpenters and joiners, which 
stood at 2:9, remained unchanged. In com- 
parison with conditions in August, a year ago, 
a much higher employment level prevailed 
among carpenters and joiners. Although the 
membership is comparatively small and con- 
sequently not many members were involved, 
granite and stonecutters registered marked 
improvement; the percentage of those without 
work in these trades stood at 6:8, compared 
with 31-0 per cent, a year ago. Much 
higher employment levels prevailed, likewise, 
for steam shovel men, bridge and structural 
iron workers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and plumbers and steamfitters. 

In the transportation industries there were 
892 returns tabulated. These organizations 
reported a total membership of 79,488 persons, 
of whom 958, or a percentage of 1:2 were 
without work, in comparison with percen- 
tages of 1-1 in July and 1-8 per cent in 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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August, a year ago. Employment for steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
over 79 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship, showed a fractional increase. The un- 
employment percentage of 1-2 for these work- 
ers remained very low, thus reflecting a very 
high employment level. Among street and 
electric railway employees conditions were 
fractionally better. There was little or no 
unemployment reported among these workers, 
while teamsters and chauffeurs were fully 
employed at both dates. An appreciable re- 
duction in work was in evidence among navi- 
gation workers, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment increasing from 3-0 to 8-8. In compari 
son with conditions in August, a year ago, 
navigation workers disclosed noteworthy em- 
ployment expansion; there was 13-2 per cent 
of these workers unemployed in August, 1941. 
Among steam railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs there were slightly higher em- 
ployment levels. The fractional unemploy- 
ment percentage of -0 shown among street and 
electric railway employees remained un- 
changed. 


From unions in the wholesale and retail 
trade 9 reports were tabulated with a total 
membership of 2,464 persons. These were 
fully employed, as in the previous month and 
in August, a year ago. 

From civic employees returns were tabu- 
lated from 102 unions with 9,752 members, all 
of whom were fully engaged, in comparison 
with percentages of -0 in July and 0-1 in 
August, a year ago. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations 
there were 146 reports received, having a com- 
bined membership of 11,904 persons. Of these, 
97, or a percentage of 0-8 were unemployed, in 
comparison with percentages of -07 in July and 
2-0 in August, 1941. Unclassified workers, whose 


membership was fully engaged in the previous 
month, showed 1-0 per cent of unemploy- 
ment; among stationary engineers and fire- 
men and theatre and stage employees, there 
were fractional employment increases; on the 
other hand, hotel and restaurant employees 
and barbers reported very slight recessions. 
Among hotel and _ restaurant employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen, 
the percentages of unemployment were frac- 
tional, only. In comparison with conditions 
in August, a year ago, hotel and restaurant 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reflected much higher employment levels, 
while theatre and stage employees indicated 
moderate improvement. The percentage of 
0-3 among barbers remained unchanged; un- 
classified workers recorded a fractional decline 
in work. 

Returns from 5 unions of fishermen were 
tabulated. The combined membership was 
2,637, of whom, 10, or a percentage of 0:4 
were without work. This percentage was 
identical with that shown in the preceding 
month. The percentage of unemployment in 
August, 1941, was 1-5. 


There were reports received from 2 unions 
of lumber workers, whose total membership 
was 2,851. As in the preceding month, there 
was no unemployment. In August, a year 
ago, the percentage of those without work 
stood at 0:6. 


Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members, who were un- 
employed each year from 1931 to 1941, in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for August of each year from 1931 to 
1940, inclusive, and for each month from 
August, 1941, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the months included in Table I. 


Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1942 


The August report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
cludes returns from 178 of the 204 municipali- 
ties in Canada which have systems for issuing 
such permits and of this number 161 reported 
detailed operations. The remaining 17 advised 
that no permits had been issued during the 
month of August while 26 municipalities had 
failed to report at the close of September 12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of August is $8,159,508. Revised 
values for the month of July include returns 
from 201 municipalities and aggregate $10,- 
676,743. Reports were received from 52 of 


the 58 original municipalities and show a 


value of $6,077,182 for August. The corres- 
ponding revised value for July includes 58 
returns and is $7,734,966 while the August, 
1941, value was $9,620,358. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the eight elapsed months 
of the current year is $70,072,454. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$50,748,817, while their corresponding value in 
1941 was $67,692,157. 

During the month of August new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 73.4 per cent of 
the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 47-1. 
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TABLE I—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
178 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1942 


a Sd 
a ES LL a SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 








Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AlliPermits—T otal’ Valier a: tote ete ce oe catae ore eces sors bree Se TOOHOUS In amine artes 137,425 53,332 2,378,391 
New construction TAT EIAGE estan aces eecececereenrese Se OTs 400r) «See eee tel 93 , 000 22,580 1,758,273 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............2.seeeeeees ORAS O A eC cee ee 44,425 30, 752 620,118 
Residential....... sos pin'eitie'y @oeseciee tie sieewedeceesisdececcrs A598 OLS te amie 118,517 48,522 1,228,468 
New construction.......... BA ae et a aa 8.848 806 Toe ee 85,550 21,180 | 1,065,750 
Additions; alterations, repairs... 5.5.05: 44..55.5 os sete TOOL OLE he Desa ck se 32,967 27,342 162,718 
Hnstitumonal ee Meeks oy. eet she eet cremiaceitece anes ancets 2075680 inser oe TiThv ed tes eee ee 88,518 
Naw constraction i052. Aero A eae ass BA OFOY4 2 os ns he ie leec ete eae ole sees a ee 18, 493 
Additions, alterations, repairs..................seeeeee BOS, Ges lies cctt one case vy Fe ere 70,025 
Commerciale 42 SPE ea Sy ie he ae ek re ls gto OOO: TIGA Ae. 17,633 4,810 164,570 
New. construction: 5). Jacleeicchore Sees bene socirroaie es S31, B40) jer ede se ot oe 7,450 1,400 97,030 
Additions, alterations, repairs................020.se0e: HVAT VP-LN Hl tonmnohadeaetes ice 10,183 3,410 67,540 
ATUSETISL olen e ee Gia ecto OER oe cle omu cies tecelerustmerc ae nctsias TAO D ROG 2. err ak enc ack BOO ul evens anaes 953, 240 
New Constructions ee ore ioek scores me cas terete ese sate STS 40D ccc teen cle tertoia ores tual eietaters sts. eceks 567,100 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............seeee eee 678, Ca7Th ae. eer BOON Pike Rerteee 286,140 
OUMCTEB UIOING Foo sek ce cei oe CES Aes Se cacootensieistersiaicte roe ws Ont ONT |e necnc ae ett ctate an otie ee icronisee ease 43,595 
INeweConstruchion 3:2 0 < 22 ie. aeieiteretete ls otelewis SOF B2Sy ie: RAS Eee er eetaee 9,900 
Additions, alterations, repairs...................ee00-- EMS OO eM eo art eee tat R rr ere Oren eben Bote 33,695 


Provinces: (Con.) 





Classification of Permits 








Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Permitse—TotaliValtie. 0 eis cece ceclececsoes 3,329,461 332,180 74,094 | 1,280,845 573,780 
INew constructions. )25) 1 G2o0 Re eee seine eee 2,265,643 266, 670 38,585 1,177,994 352, 662 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............0.eeeeeeees 1,063,818 65,510 35,509 102,851 221,118 
VESIG ENTIAL racic te erate slelec cio e noisinale eclienoereete aise bictenretes 2,262,518 276,870 55,720 282,528 325,770 
Now oouatructioni 05.0), 056) ieee, sata os 1,925,478 | 240,660 35,425 | 211,014 258, 839 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ seen ee eeeeees 337,040 36, 210 20, 295 71,514 66,931 
Tnsti tutional 44 oS ree roars oh oe tae cs tore etaelaledetetels selaa's 38,825 9,700 2,500 48,570 18,792 
New Conmstruction...........-ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeceees G5 SOO: ens ees ree Sees eae 47,400 11,350 - 
Additions, alterations, TepAITS...../o..005 «4 assole esieisie «o's 32,025 9,700 2,500 1,170 7,442 
Commercial Raieta lw acalerolaretebot ere tetatalaie, evalletelelleve: ee tie etelsishecnieaeieie eterste 566 ’ 230 39 ’ 050 13 ’ 689 66, 054 34, 760 
Wes constr Ueblon kay spices dees ecatcte EU nies oe So 159,015 25,500 1,475 36, 445 3,225 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............0.eeeeeeeee 407,215 13,550 12,214 29, 609 31,535 
1 Gro CTS) 6g (251 WO UM eM OR RE I AE 451,214 6,050 400 4,063 179,595 
New constriction: 0).4)), AAG: aes a's UPEISEO AIL at 400 3,505 76,050 
Additions, alterations, TepAalrs.. 2). siesta. wets eisieie. «5's 279 , 864 6050 Vee nransteeeass 558 103,545 
Other Burl ding sewerage: secs cic eee eC eee sale 10,674 510 1, 785 879,630 14,863 
New constructions); en olin oe sace eee ee ene 3,000 510 1,285 879,630 3,198 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............20eeeceeeees TAO TAG ar enne woes ets DOOM Mees cones 11,665 


TABLE IIl.— RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
DEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 





Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of 
Value of building wholesale Value of building ‘value wholesale 
permits issued prices of permits issued of prices of 
Year building Year building building 
materials permits materials 
First First First First First 
August 8 months 8 months August 8 months | 8 months | 8 months 
$ $ $ $ 
1942...... 8,159,508 | 70,072,454 | (4) 46-5 (2) 1983 eaee 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 13-2 77-0 
1941.2... 12,852,381 | 89,464,236 | (1) 62-0 104-5 1982 Inc. 3,823,251 | 32,576,464 29-8 77°7 
1940...... 11,634,407 | 71,418,272 | (1) 47-0 95-3 L931 «cer. 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
1939.05: 6,178,212 | 39,807,093 36-4 88-1 L980 seeeee 14,029,564 |115, 268,330 105-5 93-4 
2OSS7..care 5,829,984 | 37,897,396 34-7 90-2 19290 95: 21,582,221 1168,894,072 154-6 99-2 
ORY haere 4,262,966 | 37,849,203 34-7 95-4 1928...... 17,448,542 |145, 247,485 133-0 96-4 
BOSG son .ce 3,673,455 | 27,026,141 24-7 84-6 192722020 29,478,378 |126, 690, 292 116-0 96-2 
19SS sone 4,311,968 | 33,348, 881 30-5 81-2 1926...... 11,672,599 |109, 211,942 100-0 100-7 
1934...... 3,764,425 | 17,433,272 16-0 82-8 


(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. (2) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
AUGUST, 1942, AND IN AUGUST, 1941 


“N.P.I.”—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Cee cece eee ee ae eee ee pr eS a ee a ENE 
ge NL a a a Le ee 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 








Cities 
August August 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetownge. o4s2 «sists an IN-Bak 20,250 
Nova Scotia— 
SE alitaxt # aeiteers + stsisele ees > tea 46,921 153,065 

New: GlasgOW..tecncm ¢-eee seis 11,420 8,725 

RSV GUOW tae ieee itslole n eieds scsterere 41,400 45,900 
_New Brunswick— 

MTSdericvony vise feo werh lee cee 68s No Report 3,300 
PATON CtOUE Gs. hoses ome coeds 28,490 | 2,060,290 
PAIL G I OL nat taraier cael etgla ttotaie + oc 23,192 30,401 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 1,202,550 742,497 
BOQuCHEGI AAs: Ve les tient stotldeeee wore 95,170 181,265 
Shawinigan Hallsyse + a.jechioe se aoe No Report 217,100 
TSNELDLOOKO4 cee as aa «| Soe atiaks 40,800 184,100 
SIE TOIS= EL VICEOS..00)c stoic aes = Goteie olole No Report 21,445 
*WestIMOuntsack . sisatireses stra INES 9,400 

Ontario— 

Belleville... ..) 6.5 Src eS « 30,250 7,800 
*Brantford 28,620 23,160 

Chatham Ne Suber oes fas cls 6,445 14,490 
*Fort William.. 53,165 274,985 

(Ceol hitter 30, 993 74,013 
*Guelph! .:2s,.:.. 9,035 46,205 
*Hamilton 340,314 424,111 
SKInestoues a2 ys 43,396 112,031 
*Kitchener 42,900 77,471 
SONG OM en Sek ciathiae roe tate ahora telah 81,020 62,545 

Oshawa ee erAnrd. . leamereeeies ote 28,325 48,085 
BOs Wa. 2nbucrats- <tecapalet talon 151, 800 585,200 

Owenl SOUNG.e acer. scene aeaigee © 25,220 55, 792 
*Peterboroughy. 2 Woes. aoe. 48,880 70,425 
SPOLtLATOMUM. $6 «icc uaseah ath ack se 7A, 125, 117,019 
FSS C@auMariness sche ae ete ats ss 84,710 183,555 
SS ba homie ee iis diets. Gt No Report 152,065 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Cities 
August August 
1942 1941 
$ 
Ontario—Conc. ‘ 
Parnlawewee se ee Rea a Met siaees 23,687 10,769 
Paultiece. Manieyy a7 saeneas «le 89,964 148,211 
ASLPALLONG yes step aaierae ohs tele apse 14, 858 15,117 
PP OLONLOM es Sem oe te the eee ene 714,017 369, 184 
Kast York Twp..........-+.+++5: 147,210 162,811 
*WINdSOL. 1. - see ce see eer ccee se ces 145,447 283,495 
REVOrside. tie ae Be ere coms lentes 18,800 17,500 
Wioodstockss, fasics. Pedra sets 8,193 14,741 
MOLL WD ae tiie sis to an eerersiatelta avatars she 143,000 126,455 
Manitoba— 
WIS TATI COM. dee cites acca stale svare eho 19,430 35,190 
St. Bonifaces.4i8 dees eens 69,950 184,945 
*Winnipegewa sania deree “oad ee 212,050 356, 450 
Saskatchewan— 
F¥MOOSC: DAW: « deck <laayecls weal o's athetslers 2°195 10,212 
MIERVOO INA Nee iataeohs «cys fe sicsveaysiotey tase 2 26,960 257,495 
*SaskatOOM, .\. sawielees.. sevens « steers 16,835 8,905 
Alberta— 
KOA ATY sins Heats a dhe teleosts 189,505 323,493 
+ Gan OnLON Wan dahl) re bree cores 1,054,345 209 , 558 
Wet MD TVAR 6 rise accsteerousrs sane’) skorieke 20, 220 27,980 
Medicinel ati s.5 1 ceure ccna 15,875 13,415 
British Columbia— 
AVIAAITIO? We daee bts eatergen eter cave guele No Report 2,665 
*New Westminster............-55: 37,525 43,195 
North Vancouversca: a. 5 dese: eel 61,925 42,200 
BTINCE LR UPCL Uae s etteja utr see = sites No Report 9,025 
PVANCOUV.CL: ahak.« acta eds * > ate 377,465 767,345 
eTNON Sua na care ho Rares ote nrblere tose 6,050 4,800 
EVA CTORLD tes calorie ee gaye 48,749 105,558 
Total 58 Municipalities............. 6,077, 1821] 9,620,358 
Total 35 Municipalities............. 5,292,8692) 8,342,331 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(1) 52 municipalities only, reporting. 
(2) 35 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

August, 1942, summarizes the June-July 
employment situation in Great Britain as 
follows: 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at July 13, 1942 (exclu- 
sive of 24,071 men who had been classified 
by interviewing panels as unsuitable for or- 
dinary industrial employment) was 66,116; 
those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 1,728; 
and those registered as unemployed casual 
workers (being persons who normally seek 
their livelihood by jobs of short duration) 
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STATES 


numbered 2,180. As compared with June 
15 the numbers wholly unemployed showed 
an increase of 3,350, those temporarily sus- 
pended from work a decrease of 133, and un- 
employed casual workers a decrease of 822. 
The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at July 13, were 35,320 wholly unem- 
ployed (exclusive of those, numbering 1,238, 
who had been classified by interviewing panels 
as unsuitable for normal full-time employ- 
ment), 1,536 temporarily stopped, and 125 un- 
employed casual workers. Of the 35,320 
wholly unemployed, 1,269 had been classified 
as unable for good cause to transfer to an- 
other area. As compared with June 15, the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed a de- 
crease of 1,154, those temporarily stopped 
showed a decrease of 273, and unemployed 
casual workers showed a decrease of 133. 
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The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances included in the 
foregoing totals for July 13 was 70,342, as com- 
pared with 71,793 at June 15 and with 174,780 
at July 14, 1941. 


United States 

Employment in the United States in non- 
agricultural establishments exceeded all pre- 
vious levels according to the official report 
issued by the United States Secretary of 
Labour. The August total of 37,789,000 em- 
ployed persons was 555,000 greater than in 
July of this year and 2,332,000 above the 
August, 1941, level. 

Employment gains were reported in manu- 
facturing, Federal, State, and local government 
services, building construction, and transporta- 
tion and public utilities. These increases were 
slightly offset by employment declines in 
trade, mining, and finance and service. 

The rise of 337,000 in factory employment 
continued the virtually: unbroken succession 
of increases reported since June 1940 and 
brought to nearly 4,700,000 the number of 
workers added to factory employment since 
the beginning of the Defence Program. Em- 
ployment in the Federal, State, and local 
government services increased by 205,000 over 
the previous month. Most of this increase 
occurred in the War Department. An addi- 
tional 23,000 workers were hired in August 
on construction work. In the transportation 
and public utility groups, employment in- 
creased by 14,000. 

The decline of 13,000 in-the wholesale and 
retail trade group continued the series of 
monthly decreases which began in April. 
Government restrictions affecting certain lines 
of trade contributed to the decline. In the 
mining group, losses in employment in each 
major line of mining activity resulted in a 
net decline of 5,000 workers. The largest 
decline (1-2 per cent) was in metal mining 
and was attributable to reduced forces in 
copper, lead, zinc, gold, and silver mines. 
Employment in the finance, service, and mis- 
cellaneous group was 6,000 lower than in 
July. 

The increase of 1,641,000 in factory employ- 
ment over the year interval accounted for a 
major portion of the gain of more than 
2,300,000 in non-agricultural establishments. 
Employment in the Federal, State, and local 
government services was 1,000,000 greater than 
in August 1941. Smaller gains were shown 
in the transportation and public utility, and 
the finance, service, and miscellaneous groups. 
Among the three major groups reporting 
fewer workers in August 1942 than in 
August 1941, the decline in trade employment 
was most outstanding (406,000). The losses 
in mining and contract construction amounted 
to 61,000 and 42,000, respectively. 
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The increases in the durable goods manu- 
facturing group of 2°6 per cent in employ- 
ment and 5-8 per cent in weekly pay rolls 
were due primarily to expansion in industries 
geared to the war effort, notably shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, radios, instruments, engines, 
automobiles, brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ucts, electrical machinery, ammunition, ex- 
plosives, and machine tools. The increase in 
employment of 3-7 per cent or 14,500 workers 
in the automobile industry was the fourth 
successive gain, indicating the accelerated pro- 
duction of war materials. 

In the non-durable goods group the in- 
crease in employment of 1-6 per cent was 
due chiefly to seasonal gains in canning and 
preserving (18-9 per cent or 34,000 workers), 
women’s clothing (9:8 per cent or 17,700 
workers), men’s clothing (3-1 per cent or 
6,300 workers), millinery (32-2 per cent or 
5,400 workers), and confectionery (10-1 per 
cent or 5,300 workers). The beverage indus- 
try showed an increase of 3-8 per cent or 
3,400 workers and the rubber tire and tube 
industry a further gain of 4:5 per cent or 
2,800 wage-earners. The increase in the latter 
industry is the fourth consecutive monthly rise 
and reflects production on Government orders. 

Among industries reporting employment 
declines due primarily to material shortages 
and freeze orders were cast-iron pipe, plumb- 
er’s supplies, stoves, business machines, fur- 
felt hats, and silk and rayon goods. 

The August over-all factory employment 
and pay-roll indexes, 145-3 and 214-4, respec- 
tively (based on the 1923-25 average as 100) 
were the highest on record and were 9-2 per 
cent and 35-6 per cent higher, respectively, 
than the indexes for August 1941. As em- 
phasized in previous reports, the gains in pay 
rolls over the year interval were much larger 
than in employment due primarily to increase 
in the number of hours worked, to overtime 
premiums, and to increases in basic wage 
rates. 

Metal mining employment fell off 1-2 per 
cent due primarily to reductions in copper, 
lead and zinc, and gold and silver mining. 
Operators of iron mines increased their forces 
by 1:4 per cent. In the remaining four 
major mining industries employment declines 
ranged from 0-4 per cent in quarrying and 
non-metallic mining to 0-8 per cent in bitu- 
minous coal mining. Compared with August 
1941 employment in metal mines showed an 
increase of less than one per cent while 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines reported 
reductions of 6-7 and 0-4 per cent, respec- 
tively, quarrying and non-metallic mines a 
reduction of 4:7 per cent, and crude oil 
producers a reduction of 8-6 per cent. 

In public utilities employment gains of 0:5 
per cent reported by telephone and telegraph 


Octoprr, 1942 


companies and 0:4 per cent reported by street 
railways and busses were offset by a decline 
of 1-2 per cent in the electric ight and power 
industry, which was effected by government 
restrictions on the use of materials. The 
gains of 7-5 per cent in employment, and 19-2 
per cent in pay rolls since August 1941 in the 
street railway and bus industry reflected an 
increased demand for public transportation 
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resulting in increased hours, as well as wage- 
rate increases. 

In the service industries larger-than-seasonal 
employment declines were shown, the most 
pronounced loss being in the dyeing and clean- 
ing industry (2:6 per cent). Year-round hotels 
reported 1-3 per cent and laundries 1:4 per 
cent fewer employees. Brokerage firms re- 
ported an employment reduction of 2:9 per 
cent and insurance firms a loss of 0-5 per cent. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also in- 
cluded. Verbally accepted agreements are so 
indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining 
OrTTawa, ONTARIO.—ALGOMA ORE PROPERTIES AND 


Freperat Lasour Union, No. 23159 (AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF Lasour). 


Agreement negotiated following an investiga- 
tion into the dispute by an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, as noted on page ‘1124 
of this issue. This agreement comes into effect 
September 16, 1942 (subject to the approval of 
the National War Labour Board), and is to 
remain in effect to September 15, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

No discrimination against any employee be- 
cause of union membership and the union is to 
be the sole bargaining agency for the employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Overtime 
to be paid at time and one half except for 
shovel operators who are paid overtime only 
after 10 hours’ work. The wage scale in effect 
to form part of the agreement and to remain 
in force except for adjustments which may be 
sanctioned by the National War Labour Board, 
both parties agreeing to make a joint applica- 
tion to the Board for an increase in the cost 
of living bonus. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, one 
week’s vacation annually after two years’ ser- 
vice and for the settlement of disputes. If 
unable to settle a dispute, the parties agree to 
refer it to a board under the federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and to abide by 

such board’s award. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable foods, etc. 
MonrreaL, P.Q—ImperRIAL Tosacco ComM- 
PANY oF CANADA, LTD. AND THE ToBACccO WoRK- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, Loca 234. 
63621—74 


Agreement reached following strike noted on 
page 1133 of this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from September 10, 1942, to March 15, 
1944, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Employees are at liberty to join or not to join 
the union or to resign from it until September 
19, 1942, after which all who are then union 
members or who later join must maintain their 
membership. 


Hours: 48 per week for day workers and 
firemen; 40 and 48 hours on alternate weeks 
for shift workers; 72 hours for watchmen, 66 
hours for janitors. Overtime: for day workers 
(except maintenance men), time and one-half 
for work over 10 hours Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive, over 5 hours on Saturdays or over 
48 hours in any week; for maintenance men, 
time and one-half for work over 10 hours Mon- 
days to Fridays inclusive, over 5 hours on 
Saturdays or over 54 hours in any week; for 
shift workers, time and one-half for work over 
10 hours in any day or 48 hours in any week; 
for watchmen and firemen, time and one-half 
for work over 60 hours and 56 hours respec- 
tively. Time and one-half for all work on 
Sundays and holidays for all except watchmen 
and firemen, 

The wage scale existing at the time the 
agreement, including the cost-of-living bonus as 
required by law from time to time, is to be 
maintained, subject to such modifications 
ordered by the Regional War Labour Board 
upon an application being made to increase 
wage rates by 5 cents per hour. The company 
is to meet the wages committee of the union 
to discuss the setting up of a classification of 
jobs and wages throughout the entire plant. 

Provision is also made for: seniority rights; 
a one week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
service except for salaried employees who had 
been receiving two weeks’ vacation which shall 
be continued; and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 
Correction 


Moose Jaw, Sask.— Swirt CaNaDIAN Co., 
Lrp., AND Unirep Packtna House Workers 
or America, Locau 177. 


In the summary of this agreement published 
in the August issue, page 975, it was erroneously 
stated that a two weeks’ vacation was granted 
after two years’ service. This should have 
read a two weeks’ vacation after five years’ 
service. 
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Manufacturing: Leather Products 


Toronto, ONTar1Io—A CERTAIN SHor Manv- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE SHOE AND 
LEATHER WORKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE. 


Agreement reached following the strike and 
federal government conciliation (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, page 156). Agreement to 
be in effect from January 2, 1942, to December 
31, 1942. Hither party desiring a change to 
give 30 days’ notice before terminating date. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able. If none available other new employees 
must become union members after their pro- 
bation period. The company to deduct union 
dues from wages and pay same over to the 
union. 

Hours: 463 hours per week; overtime may 
not exceed 6 hours in any one week. The wage 
scale consists of piece work rates. Whatever 
bonts arrangement is made compulsory by the 
government will be paid. The company agrees 
to recognize seniority when laying off workers, 
“keeping in mind the special abilities of em- 
ployees.” 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CoRNWALL, ONTARIO—CANADIAN CorTONS, 
LrD., AND THE UNITED TrexTILE WorKERS’ 
Union, Loca No. 2 (Cornwa tr). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1942, 
to March 31, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. The terms of this 
agreement are similar to those of the agree- 
ment previously in effect between this same com- 
pany and the Cotton Workers’ Union, Federal 
Local No. 2, which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1156. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Montreau, P.Q—RCA Victor Co., Lrp., AND 
Tueir Hourty Pam Empuoyers, REPRESENTED 
BY THE Mera, Trapes Counci’s RCA Vicror 
UNION. 


This agreement which is in effect from Sep- 
tember 11, 1942, to September 10, 1943 (or 
1944 if no notice is given previous to Septem- 
ber 10, 1943) is published in the report of 
the board under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act on page 1125 of this issue. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver, B.C—Burrarp Dry Dock Co., 
Lrp., or NortH VANCOUVER, AND THE AMAL- 
GAMATED Bur~tpING WorkemRs or CaANapA, SHIP- 
YARD SECTION (SHIPWRIGHTS AND CAULKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 26, 
1941, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. The agreement with this company 
is the same as the agreement with another com- 
pany, effective from October 17, 1941, which 
was summarized in the Lanour GaAzZeErrs, 
December, 1941, page 1570. (The basic wage 
rate for shipwrighits, joiners, boatbuilders and 
caulkers is 90 cents per hour plus a cost-of.- 
living bonus of 4 cents per hour from June 1, 
1941, with adjustments to be made in accord- 
ance with federal government Orders in 
Council.) 


Vancouver, B.C.—West Coast SHIPBUILDERS. 
Lrp., AND THE UNITED BrotHeRHooD or Car- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS, Locau 452. 


Agreement in effect from May 26, 1942, for 
the duration of the war and wartime contracts. 

No obligation on any employee to join, and 
no discrimination against any employee for 
belonging to this or any union. 

Hours and overtime and holidays are to be 
as shall be made mandatory by the federal 
government or adopted by mutual agreement 
of the shipbuilders of British Columbia, the 
Departments interested and labour. Time and 
one-quarter for certain types of work, such as 
work in confined spaces where noxious fumes 
are present. 

Hourly wage rate for shipwrights, carpenters, 
caulkers and joiners: 90 cents, to be adjusted 
from time to time in accordance with cost-of- 
living bonus as ordered by the Government. 


Vancouver, B.C_—West Coast SuipBurpeErs, 
Ltp., AND WELDERS’ AND Burners’ Unir No. 4, 
AMALGAMATED BUILDING WorKERS oF CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 3, 1942, 
for the duration of the war and wartime con- 
tracts. This agreement is similar to the one 
summarized above between this company and 
the carpenters’ union, with this exception: the 
hourly wage rate for electric and acetylene 
welders and burners is 90 cents, for helpers 
67 cents, to be adjusted from time to time in 
accordance with cost-of-living bonus as ordered 
by the Government. Helpers advanced to be- 
come welders and burners to be paid their 
present rate for one month and 80 cents for 
a period not exceeding another three months, 
after which regular rate shall be paid. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Winnipec, Maniropa—GrneraL ContTRAC- 
TORS SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BurtpERs’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE Unitep BrorHEeRHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Loca 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1942, 
to April 30, 1943. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the LABouR GazETTE, May, 1941, page 591, and 
January, 1940, page 67, with the exception of 
an increase in wages of 5 cents per hour, making 
the hourly rate for journeymen $1, and for 
apprentices from 35 cents to 75 cents. 


Catcary, ALBERTA—CaLGaRY GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNnritrep Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LocAL 
1779. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1942 to 
March 31, 1943. Negotiations for a new agree- 
ment to be entered into during January, 1943. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaBour GAzEerTe, 
September, 1941, page 1157, with this exception: 
To the minimum wage rate of 95 cents per 
hour, is added a cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents 
per hour, such bonus to become effective the 
first pay period after endorsation by the 
Regional War Labour Board. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


ipa Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazerTn, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
. the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 


workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
19384, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective. Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of five new agreements and the 
amendment of two other agreements, all of 
which are noted below. Requests for the ex- 
tension of new agreements for the fur manu- 
facturing (wholesale) industry at Montreal 
and for municipal employees at Sherbrooke 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
September 26. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for the ornamental iron and 
bronze industry at Montreal was published 
in the September 5 issue with correction in the 
September 12 issue; for the amendment of 
the agreement for the tannery industry 
throughout the Province, in the issue of 
September 12; for retail stores at Quebec in 
the issue of September 19. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 19, amending the constitution of two 
parity committees. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 
Bumpine TrApES, QuEBEC Ciry AND District 


Two Orders in Council both dated September 
2, amending this agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1941, page 1009, and September, 1942, 
page 1097) were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 5. One provides that 
wages be paid regularly and entirely each week. 
The other provides for a. cost-of-living bonus 
in conformity with federal Order in Council 
5963 of 1941. As determined by the Regional 
War Labour Board, this bonus is equivalent 
to the addition of 5 cents per hour to all rates 
of wages mentioned in the original agreement, 
such bonus to be unchanged until August 15, 
1943, whatever are the variations in the federal 
cost-of-living index. 


Burtpinc TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
TOWNSHIPS 


An Order in Council, dated September 16, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 19, makes obligatory the terms of a 
new agreement between L’Association des con- 
structeurs des Cantons de ’Est (The Builders’ 
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Association of the Eastern Townships) and 
Le Conseil national catholique des_ metiers 
de la__construction des Cantons de L’Est 
(The National Catholic Council of Building 
Trades of the Eastern Townships). 

The agreement is to be in effect from 
September 19, 1942, to March 31, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
It does not, however, affect building contracts 
signed before its adoption, which are subject to 
the previous agreement. The territorial juris- 
diction comprises the counties of Sherbrooke, 
Compton, Frontenac, Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, 
Missisquoi, Richmond, Wolfe and Drummond 
and the following municipalities of Arthabaska 


County: Victoriaville, Princeville, Warwick, 
Tingwick and Arthabaska, This territory is 
divided into five zones: zone I, Sherbrooke and 
within five miles of it; zone II Granby, Farn- 
ham and Cowansville and within five miles of 
them; zone III, Drummondville, Asbestos, 
Magog, Victoriaville, Megantic and Windsor and 
within five miles of them; zone IV, Coaticook 
and within five miles of it; zone V, the rest of 
the district. 

Hours: 48 per week; overtime at time and one 
half; work on Sundays and holidays, double 
time except for pipe mechanics, tinsmith roofers 
and electricians who are paid time and one 
half for such days. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in Sherbrooke and Eastern Townships 


ZONES 
I II III IV V 
Bricklayers, Masons (Al. hay Bas ees. $0.85 $0.80 $0.75 $0.70 $0.60 
Rlasherers ei). west both Ae er ey ei hey 0.85 0.70 0.75 0.70 0.60 
Masons, basement stones ....0..020ee00eeees 0.75 0.70 0.65 0.60 0.50 
Cernvient inieneng sii. tne tern Pets Bog. Wie g ' Gc s 0.50 0.55 0.50 0.45 
Carpenbers-jOmmers Clete celts sie see eae eee hs. oo 0.65 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.40 
Painters and paper hangers’ Ava ek. 0.55 0.55 0.45 0.40 0235 
At Drummond yvillesonly ta. Jaen ss tele 8 tee 0.55 sae 2 
Painters (for work performed over 45 feet 
TAT OTM Wyre ee isla Wie eka oa E's 2: i's Ss 0.75 J.20 
Painters (spraying machine) .............. 0.60. 0.60 
TLatterers; fe ek Pe RG Wf ee Oe 0.55 0.55 
Pipe mechanics: 
Contractors (personal services) ........ 0.90 0.55 0:807 .0..70 0.55 
GUPIEVINGH (oo Miads, Pc mi eee hae ae 0.60 0.45 0.50" 0.45 0.30 
JUNI OL JOUPMOV IMEI, os losis) Auleee tte cde 2 0.45 0.35 0.40 0.30 0.20 
After the first six months .......... 0.50 0.40 0.45 0985. 0.25 
Winsmiths—rooiersn) . tie ee, Den. 0.60 0.45 0260" 20.745 caw 0880 
Electricians: 
Contractors (personal services) ........ 0.85 0.70 0.80% O75 0.50 
sOUTHe yer: EO Tee eee an es ey Ue 0.60 0.60 O.56">'0'50 0.40 
Enginemen—stationary or portable steam 
engines (or $30.00 per week in zone I).. 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.40 
Boiler Miremeniie 1s Gite ah! ete anmtacetciendey: «4 0.50 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 
Enginemen: 
LEAN TT RONE c:. Moe altty SLI tera hat ide) ote kag 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.40 
Gasoline or electrically driven mixers .. 0.45 0.35 0.40 O30 0.30 
Steam (cranes, ino. sian eae aeees. . 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.30 
Gas or electricity driven cranes......... 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 
Tractors and COMpreSSOrs ....-.5se000+: 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.50: 0.40 
Marble setters, terrazzo layers and tile setters 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Lerrazzo wolishersin(dryn |... swe, se aces « 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Men on terrazzo polishing machines (wet)... 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.45 
Sprinkler wiglersieiind). scents eaiesiesl . . 0.60 0.55 0355 0.50 0.50 
Ornamental iron workers (erecting) ........ 0.50 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
Drillersand isho¢ frers) wei ee... 6: 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.40 0.35 
Prickudtivers 4. 20ee7 2 ALOT SAGA.” 0.45 0.40 0.40 0.40: 0.30 
Carter; orsedriver is, yh eek eee 0.45 0.40 0.40 0235 0.30 
Ma bourergs Sees Ore ae SMR GMO 0.45 0.35 0.40 0335 0.30 
Communion workers GAG PRO SO) 0.45 0.35 0.35 0.30 0.30 
Night watchmen (per week of 72 hours) .... 16.00 15.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
Structural iron tank and other plate work 
erection or) Tabrication. ieee eee. 5 « 0.87 0.87 0.87 0.87 0.87 
Installation of portable tanks and boilers 
Under 2 CONS i weight so teem et. 2. 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 
Pamters’ (structural iron) oe eee ee... 3 0.74 0.74 0.74 0.74 0.74 
Helpers—boiler makers, erectors and steam , 
Generator, MECHANICS Mo... 5/e sore cs wise ie  « 0.64 0.64 0.64 0.64 0.64 


*At Victoriaville and within five miles of it (except Arthabasca) the wage rates: for 
electricians is 65 cents for contractor (personal services) and 40 cents for journeymen; for pipe 
mechanics and tinsmith roofers is 60 cents for contractors (personal services) 35 cents for 
Journeymen and 25 and 30 cents for junior journeymen. 

Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

Regulations and wage rates are established for apprentices. For maintenance men, wage 
rates for a 48 hour week are from $15.50 to $22 for journeymen and from $10.25 to $17.60 
for labourers; overtime for maintenance men is payable at the hourly rates specified for their 
particular trade. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 2, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Septem- 
ber 5, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment. between certain steamship companies and 
the Quebec Ship Labourers’ Benevolent Society. 
The agreement is in effect from September 5, 
1942, to December 31, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. It governs 
all longshoremen employed in loading and dis- 
charging ocean going vessels in the port of 
Quebec, © 

Basic hourly wage rates: 70 cents per hour 
for day work, that is for work done between 
7 am. to 12 noon and between 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m.; $1.05 for work between 5 p.m. and 
7 am.; double time for work during nine hours 
and for all work on Sundays. 

A war bonus of 7 cents per hour is payable 
in addition to the above basic rates. 

Cost-of-living bonus: in addition to the rates 
of pay and war bonus stipulated, there is payable 
under the terms of federal Order in Council 
P.C. 5963 of 1941, a cost-of-living bonus of 
7 cents per hour, this bonus to be adjusted in 
accordance with P.C. 5963, on the basis of one 
cent per hour each 1:6 point change in the 
cost-of-living index number. 


CHECKERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 2, 

and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 5, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain steamship com- 
panies and the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1605 (checkers). The agree- 
ment is in effect from September 5, 1942 to 
December 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. It applies to hourly 
paid checkers employed on ocean-going vessels 
in the port of Quebec. 
- Basic wage rates: 55 cents per hour for day 
work, that is for work done between 7 a.m. 
and 5 p.m.; 65 cents per hour for all work done 
between 5 p.m. and 7 a.m.; double time for 
Sunday work. 

Cost-of-living bonus: Under the.terms of the 
1941 federal Order in Council P.C. 5963, a 
cost-of-living bonus of 9 cents per hour is 
payable, which is to be adjusted on the basis 
of one cent per hour change for each 1-6 point 
change in the cost-of-living index. 

LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 10, 

and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 19, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain shipping and steve- 
doring companies and the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 375. The agree- 
ment is in effect from September 19, 1942, to 
December 31, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 
_ This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1940, page 1075, and December, 1938, 
page 1423, with the principal change being the 
following: 

Cost-of-living bonus: Under the terms of 
federal Order in Council 5963, a cost-of-living 
bonus of 7 cents per hour over prevailing 
rates is payable, and will be adjusted on the 


basis of one cent per hour for each 1-6 point 
change in the cost-of-living index. This is to 
be paid in addition to the basic rates and the 
war bonus of 8 cents per hour which came into 
effect September 11, 1940. (The basic hourly 
rates are 77 cents for day work, 87 cents for 
evening work and 97 cents for night work.) 


SHIPLINERS (OcrEAN NavyIGATION), MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 10, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 19, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain steamship and 
stevedoring companies and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1552 (Ship- 
liners). The agreement is in effect from 
September 19, 1942, to December 31, 1942, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice, 
and covers all fitting of vessels in the harbour 
of Montreal for grain and cattle, also all 
woodwork in connection with the stevedoring 
gear, except where permanent gear men are 
employed. This agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lazour GAZzETTE, November, 1940, page 1203 
and December, 1938, page 1424, with this 
exception. 

Cost-of-living bonus of 7 cents per hour is 
provided under the same conditions as in the 
longshoremen’s agreement at Montreal _sum- 
marized above, the basic rates and war bonus 
also being the same as for longshoremen. 


Ratification by Mexico of International 
Labour Conventions 


Formal ratification by Mexico of two Inter- 
national Labour Conventions was registered by 
the Secretarial of the League of Nations dur- 
ing the past few months. The number of 
Mexican ratifications is now 30, and the total 
number of ratifications of the 67 Conventions 
is 884. 


Mexican ratification of the Holidays with 
Pay (Sea) Convention, 1986 (No. 54) was 
registered on June 12, 1942. This is the third 
ratification of this Convention, which provides 
that seafarers shall have an annual paid holi- 
day of not less than 12 days in the case of 
officers and 9 days for other members of the 
crew. 


The other ratification was of the Convention 
concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of 
Work, 1938 (No. 63) and was registered on 
July 16. This Convention provides that the 
countries ratifying it must undertake the com- 
pilation of statistics relating to wages and 
hours of work in the principal mining and 
manufacturing industries, including building 
and construction, and in agriculture, on a 
uniform basis. Nine ratifications had pre- 
viously been registered, though some countries,” 
in accordance with the terms of the Conven- 
tion, excluded certain parts from their 
acceptance. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


FURTHER slight decline in the official 

index number of the cost of living was 
recorded at the beginning of September. This 
index on the base period 1935 to 1989 as 100 
was 117-4 at September 1, 117-7 at August 1 
and 117-9 at the beginning of July, the latter 
figure being the peak since the autumn of 1930. 
The decline during the month under review was 
due mainly to lower prices for potatoes, beef, 
lamb, and onions which more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of eggs, butter and oranges. 
All of the other principal groups were un- 
changed. The index at the beginning of Sep- 
tember one year ago was 114-7; 106-4 for Sep- 
tember, 1940 and 100-8 for August, 1939. The 
increase in the index since the outbreak of war, 
therefore, was 16-5 per cent as compared with 
an increase of 34-3 per cent for the comparable 
period during the last war, that is, from July, 
1914, to August, 1917. Since the introduction 
of price control last October the index, after 
adjustment to the base August, 1939 as 100 has 
advanced from 114-6 to 116°5 or 1-9 points. 
The increase for the corresponding period 
during the last war was 19-2 points, after the 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


index was similarly adjusted to the base July, 
1914, as 100. 

Foods advanced 29-4 per cent between 
August, 1939, and September, 1942; clothing, 
20 per cent; home furnishings and services, 
16-7 per cent; fuel and light, 18:6 per cent; 
rent, 7:2 per cent; and the miscellaneous 
group, 5:7 per cent. 

In comphance with Order in Council PC. 
6219 as amended the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the Special War Revenue Act. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 86527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to Decem- 
ber 1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Labour Gazette, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 


IN CANADA 


1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939-100 
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each issue of the Labour Gazette the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of certain 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to con- 
sumers. 

The index number of the cost-of-living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $4438; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing, (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation \(5°8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103:8; November, 104-:3; Decem- 
ber, 104-3; January, 1940, 104:2; February, 
104-3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; Sep- 
tember, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114:9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120-6; January, 
1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; March, 120-6; 
April, 120-6; May, 120-9; June, 121-8; July, 
123-9; August, 123-5; September, 123-0. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost-of-living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 100 advanced from 95-6 for August to 96:0 
for September. The animal products group 
and the non-ferrous metals group each 


advanced slightly more than two per cent 
while there were small increases in the textile 
products and in the wood and paper products 
groups. Other groups in the chief component 
materials classification were unchanged. Com- 
parative figures for the general index at certain 
previous dates are 93-2 for September, 1941; 
83-0 for September, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 
1939. The advance since the outbreak of war 
was 32-8 per cent as compared with an in- 
crease of 85:9 per cent between July, 1914, 
and August, 1917, the compaarble period of 
the last war. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the LaBour 
Gazerte. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 


the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 


of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazetre, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazerre, October, 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Pricks AS AT THE BEGINNING oF EACH MonTH 


f On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 
Adjusted to 








— base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
nA) Bae ae eerie | nate Ure AD 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
LOL At, ween ae ca tial eae ieee oe 80-0 91-9 72-1 75:4 88-9 70-3 
LUN RDNA ee ee eae ed yall hershey ae 3 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
LOUG A tts n/ah tae eet iced ee eee ae 88-3 103-3 70:6 75°4 110-8 74-5 
LOL Crain: Sete octen et elicckeete mite 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
TOUS Se Rne . cee iia: O| eae sees 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
LOL OS Te Pee i Ate tall St AEA ee 130-0 163-3 ° 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
POZO Mey ere ik ety tN ncn Ne 150°5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
LOD TR mR nyse, lone nee tere, Te 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
hh PP Nae, Re Pe bis al alan tea en Oe 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
LOS aes | ee, 121-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
LOD SMa ie Munn |e pene ee 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
1925s hie Bee; Ue dale OT 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
a RST a tae GATOR aa aR bn acts Malte 7s 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
O27 CINE Lee! NGO CPA EL OT 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
TODS dey bat Aieeion braces Te A WO AN a 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
TOU fh. vrne: eerie ae ounces cmt meyn aa Smee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOSO RISER aa ee he) aL ED Meine, eee 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
PE cote OR RNR ig. Rie Qa r Ee Eas 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
RUS ARI along ll Beta ant Wl MRE i i 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
LOSH ALIS alate eRe Ley Tes 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
O34 cern aure rane at oon e at Wk. eae 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 7-8 
LOSO wee eee na rae et at ere 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
LOSGR, PEAS eats he ea eae 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LUBY ALMA Aa ree crear ae I eae A eee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
BOSS cus melitiae a cies) ul eo eee eee ae 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
UIDUSL Lena en tee ke 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October :2:c6G.5.04 18. 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1... 2.5... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
PY CARs Viegsiinee San maren cae 101-5 100-6 103-8 101- 100-7 101-4 101- 
1940 
JANUATY) 2 ecvesincst ce. 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Bebruaryle i903 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Marchy li to ctis Rin 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
Apres eases avn 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
MAYVoL se) Vx e rae 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
SURO Meee). cae eal 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
July 2 etien die pe cal 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
AmmBe DT s. so Me 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octoberuerce woes 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November Dij57he. | 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
GET Ey Bute shee awe ote 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
Jantaryiascee te ae 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Mabruaryalat eee. 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marches panies 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
April 1.. 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
ALES au TE Meee onan 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
UNO rs ee Re aca 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
Ud oypat es omit earkaeey oe 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
PATI SUSU Makan ee ae 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Octoberiliiey. eta 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December ly 2 te 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
Care iinien|s Waite Cae! 111-7 116- 109-4 110- 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
DANUATIA a ees el 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
Pebriary a es oes. 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
March). ieee eo 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
va 0) cl byt ag Re ce 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
Mayes erie tee 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
Satie Lee. eat ances. eee 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
CRY had Saat tS 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
VATIONS Gk Meet ee Oe tree 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
rc fa eee ee Eh eS ae ee se 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one pons in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 1220. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 


gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of beef continued downward 
at the beginning of September the decreases 
having been provided for under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Sir- 
loin steak averaged 37-3 cents per pound at 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 














Commodities Unit | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept.| Sept. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Cc Cc. c c. c c c. c c. Cc c c. c c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 25-3 | 24-2 | 26-2 | 31-2 | 38-7 | 40-6 | 30-2 | 37-6 | 22-0 | 27-7 | 30-7 | 34-6 | 38-8 | 37-3 
Beef, round steak....... Loyal tad Bip il I se eis 22-9 | 28-3 | 36-1 | 35-8 | 25-1 | 32-4 | 17-6 | 23-2 | 26-6 | 30-2 | 34-9 | 33-7 
Beef, rib roast.......... NoMa sae Arenas ae 20-9 | 25-5 | 33-8 | 31-7 | 22-6 | 29-6 | 16-5 | 20-4 | 23-0 | 20-3a| 33-2a| 32-3¢ 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. | 17-5 | 16-6 | 17-5 | 21-7 | 27-7 | 25-6 | 16-2 | 23-3 | 11-5 | 15-3 | 17-5 | 20-9b] 25-4b] 24-46 
Beef, stewing........... Le et rec Ty alle eeoceee La ae me lie au 26-2 | 12-3 | 19-2} 9-0} 12-5 | 14-4 | 17-3 | 21-1 | 20-4 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. | 18-0 |] 17-6 | 19-8 | 23-6 | 27-6 | 28-7 | 18:4 | 24-6 | 11-8 | 15-6 | 17-0 | 21-6 | 23-6 | 23-3 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. | 21-4 | 20-9 | 23-5 | 29-2 | 36-8 | 35-6 | 27-3 | 31-6 | 18-8 | 22-6 | 29-Oc| 33-4c| 38-4c] 35-2e 
Pork fresh from ham..} Ib. | 20-8 | 19-6 | 22-8 | 31-9 | 39-3 | 41-5 | 31-1 | 32-6 | 17-2 | 23-5 | 23-4 | 29-1 | 30-5 | 30-0 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 18-7 | 17-9 | 19-6 | 28-6 } 35-0 | 37-0 | 26-6 | 28-5 | 15-6 | 20-9 | 20-5 | 23-5 | 24-4 | 24-5 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. | 26-7 | 26-8 | 29-9 | 41-7 | 51-1 | 58-8 | 42-5 | 41-3 | 21-0 | 29-6 | 29-3 | 39-8 | 39-8 | 39-7 
Bacon, sliced........... iW onl hanes 5 Shab bet eye Cal al en LE NA Ag 63-3 | 41-4 | 45-6 | 24-1 | 33-1 | 32-6 | 43-1 | 43-8 | 43-9 
Pishs salt Cods a.m tec: YA aed © Be NI, EE oh AE A tek 1 WP 24-5 | 21-6 | 21-0 | 17-9 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 20-9 | 26-1 | 26-4 
His Deetinnaneas LOLs ter aM Mere nteeyeia.i erty erillee rie ale fh che 21-8 | 20-5 | 20-7 | 16-2 | 17-5 | 18-2 | 20-1 | 24-5 | 25-1 
VOI Bibi SEE nm oboe Ib. | 18-7 | 17-9 | 20-5 | 31-5 | 37-0 | 36-9 | 22-5 | 21-9 | 12-8 | 11-2 | 10-6 | 16-2 | 16-0 | 15-8 
Weost treshictcyte te oe doz. | 31-7 | 29-8 | 37-2 | 50-7 | 55-7 | 68-6 | 35-8 | 47-4 | 24-4 | 32-8d] 34-4d| 42-1d] 39-8d| 44-4d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 30-1 | 27-7 | 83-7 | 46-4 | 50-8 | 63-0 | 32-4 | 41-5 | 19-5 | 25-9 | 27-3 | 36-8f] 34-1] 37-2f 
PU eth Sib Un Enki opts aa qt. 8-4 | 8-4] 8-7] 10-4 | 12-4 | 15-1] 11-5 | 12-1] 9-3] 10-8 | 11-0 | 11-7 | 11-8 | 11-9 
Buiteradairys...900 bo: lb. | 29-0 | 29-0 | 34-2 | 42-4 | 47-9 | 62-0 | 36-7 | 41-8 | 21-0 | 22-8 | 23-6 | 38-7 | 35-9 | 35-9 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 33-8 | 33-3 | 38-9 | 47-3 | 52-8 | 68-4 | 42-8 | 46-0 | 24-3 | 26-2 | 26-5 | 41-3 | 38-9 | 39-1 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| lb. | 20-1 | 21-1 | 23-0 |] 30-6 | 31-0 | 38-8 | 26-6 | 33-2h| 19-6h| 21-5h| 23-8h| 28-8 | 34-6 | 34-3 
Breadiawihiter nce eh ae lb. 4-4] 4-6] 5-2| 7-3] 7-8] 9-7] 6:9] 7-9] 5-9] 6-5] 6-7] 6-8] 6:8] 6-8 
Ploumwe sie vn aoe lb. 3°8 3-6 4-3 6-8 6:8 8-3 4-8 5-4 3:3 2-9 3-6 3°6 3-6 3°6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb. 4-9 4-9 4-9 6-5 8-0 8-8 5:6 6-4 5-0 5-0 5-3 5-3 5:7 5-7 
Ricew met noe eee: lb. 6:6 6-1 6-8 9-4 | 11-9 | 16-7 9-3 | 10-4 8-0 8-2 9-0 | 10-2 | 11-1 | 11-3 
MOmaAtoes CANCE. 25%. lee tIn lem ehtae (setts teed ea up [are tc as 21-1 | 19-1 | 15-8 | 11-8 | 10-6 | 18-2 | 13-9 | 18-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned; 2’8..../... ICNP oh cea acon We le Ue 15-8 | 20-0 | 21-2 | 18-7 | 16-1 | 11-9 | 10-6 | 11-6 | 12-4 | 12-7 | 12-8 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... CI eee es ERLE are. 18-7 | 24-4 | 21-1 | 16-9 | 16-0 | 11-6 | 10-5 | 11-3 | 138-9 | 13-6 | 13-6 
Beanery. be. lb. 6-7 | 7-4] 9-9 | 16-5 | 16-9 | 11-8} 8-9] 11-9} 4-4] 5-1] 6-9] 6-4] 6-6] 6-6 
Oniouseens eee. | oa ace RG Ell ahs cline Rois a tear an A 8-8 | 6:8 7-0} 4:6] 4-1 4-6] 5:2] 6-3] 5-4 
EGtanoes, eee es. tic teh. a: 75 lb./102-0 | 83-0 |158-3 1165-8 ]176-7 }203-0 |120-6 |187-4 |119-4 |113-4 |118-9 |134-1 }......]...... 
Botatoes: tuths eke A RaSh oe hates esel ly bom Mal ham Sara bo AY BR OY Mas Be 45-1 | 29-4 | 44-3 | 28-4 | 27-0 | 26-9 | 31-1 | 57-0 | 43-7 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. | 13-7 | 12-0 | 13-4 | 16-2 | 23-2 | 29-5 | 25-0 | 21-5 | 15-5 | 15-3) 14:8 | 15-2 | 15-5 | 15-8 
Prunes, medium........ lb. | 13-2 | 13-1 | 13-1 | 15-9 | 18-3 | 27-2 | 20-1 | 14-2 | 12-0 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 12-2 | 12-9 | 12-9 
alsinsusced ess OZ leper |p bee ie ue calae ste ac |E bebe pee ol ove 29-1 | 26-1 | 15-9 | 16-8 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 17-1 | 17-1 
Currants’ bulk... ae oh. 1 Uo awl bet 5 eal ene S| eres OORT bo UB: Apel ee ap 31-8 | 23-3 | 19-4 | 16-3 | 14-9 | 15-6 | 15-2 | 15-2 | 15-2 
Pear bose Canned, cisaercie GID) Timeetdee le codec lee Cle lee te cede aks ae 42-6 | 34-7 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 16-4 | 16-0 | 15-7 | 16-1 | 16-2 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib........ bine t| Oe bres otatoumelictes tte ated Pe sea oo ath es 75-0 | 51-1 | 43-0 | 41-2 | 42-6 | 44-5 | 56-6 | 59-8 | 59-9 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 7-4] 7-9 | 9-1} 10-6} 11-8 | 23-1 9-0] 7-1 8-0 | 6°6'| 7-5") 8:6.) 8-6). 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 6°8 7-2 8-5 9-7 | 10-9 } 21-9 8-5 6-8 7-8 6-4 7-4 8-4 8-4 8-4 
Neablaelk-sera, sem) t a Ib. | 39-6 | 38-6 | 39-7 | 48-9 | 60-7 | 60-0 | 54-9 | 70-5 | 42-5 | 58-3 | 68-5 | 77-2 | 84-9 }...... 
Coie re ere ete lb. | 40-3 | 39-6 | 39-7 | 40-4 | 45-5 | 62-4 | 53-0 | 60-2 | 40-0 | 34-0 | 45-3 | 47-7 | 47-9 | 48-1 
Cocoa, mlb a. eee (US UOgMME edie te Ske out Lhe AS [Lip Geez Pe ea MS 3) iat es Ae Pa a YAR Vy ie ie a Age arid 
$ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...} ton 8-56] 8-41] 9-15} 10-96] 12-46] 18-93] 18-82] 16-05] 14-80] 14-08] 15-72] 16-28} 16-57] 16-57 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 5-95} 5-98! 6-26] 8-71] 9-72] 13-69] 12-01) 10-04} 9-22} 9-36] 9-98] 10-40} 10-61} 10-61 
COG awe a tr eons LROVO fad ae SAP cl ta sets || emake el Vow cu) Sats aad RF ly BPR bone eal Bag aul 12-78] 11-50} 11-77| 12-65] 13-36] 13-38] ..... 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-85} 6-62} 6-90] 8-73] 11-54] 13-30} 12-58] 12-17] 9-65} 9-50} 9-71 10-80 11-25 11-67 
Wood, hard, stove...... (EXC) (To Ua hegbere A yooh |= eA gn [eerste (ot aes ay oe 5-19] 14-66] 14-59] 11-56] 11-54] 11-97] 12-86] 13-55) 13-66 
Wood, soft, long........ cord 5-03} 4-87] 4-97) 6-53] 8-66] 10-69] 9-53] 8-71] 7-34] 7-08} 7-24] 7-86 8-22 8-48 
Wood, soft, stove....... XO) ie RO UAE ek tA ih Se, tN sneer (Cg A AC pee 12-08} 11-13] 10-93} 8-94] 8-54} 8-73] 9-28] 9-65) 9-60 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. f. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
Pa a A » ry ay : - 
spabbabualbeds dl = baie! (2 S aheooh | 8413 
3S ~ ° fo) H SA a I = 
§ § pe = ms 8p : a 16 S318] 
LOCALITY 8 otesie lee peas Pag 1s mingle ato ily ae | (Nas een 
mo) 29 |aoc} Fo |] Md] BS | Ss [is | 86 [Ao 5) 45] P-] 33] gs 
wee eee On lon | eel et oe | te del ae TS oe eee ee 
28] 88/288) 82| 68) es] 08] 8s] 8s sos) 881 se] $a 1y8 
wm |e |e Aa. , lea) Pawo aa oe lac eter” Flies Re Ge ee ecm Oe 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 37:3 | 33-7 | 32-3 | 24-4 | 20-4 | 26-0 | 23-3 | 35-2 | 33-9 | 30-0 | 26-4 | 24-5 | 39-7 | 43-9 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 37-7 | 34-5 | 32-4 | 25-0 | 20-0 |...... 18-0 | 36-8 | 32-8 | 33-3 | 25-9 | 23-5 | 40-3 | 43-8 
) AOC RN: PES oem (Semin (ee tA SL Se oA Ce ON | Pe al ie, fee 21 aepilicoa, cee Steere SOM, | Petes: 24-4 | 38 43-8 
2—New Glasgow........... Alo TSS OsQuisa= 2 oye 2127 ee eee 15 27-5 | 33-9 | 35 28-3 | 23-8 | 42 43-8 
3—Ambherst,..........-0000: 8893 Waotede olen 24eh0 1017-9 leet. | age oa SASL. aa 28-8 | 22M Wee 45-4 
4— Halifax... i. esi csitete aes 39-5 [d2°4)] 29-4 123-7 |) 2021 Wee gee 18 34-6 | 33-6 | 30 26-5 | 22-8 | 41 42.4 
5 Windsor ys). ee ee SP 35:7 | 33-3) |) 25 20 +8 [Tee [ee aes ie eee SOvT Me 25 Bde bie od 44 
GIT One ee ee erie ele 40 By koe Neeson ial | ASG |) MSO | ok cS 38 342 Zale oe ae 25-80 |taoet ales ee 43-1 
7—P.E.1I.—Charlottetown..| 38-8 | 38-8 | 31-5 | 25-4 | 21-2 ]...... 17-5 | 37-3 | 34-6 | 27-5 |...... 24-2 | 40 44 
New Brunswick (average)...} 40-4 | 33-1 | 31-5 | 23-6 | 19-1 | 23-7 | 25-0 | 36-9 | 32-0 | 29-9 | 25-8 | 23-9 | 37-8 | 42-9 
S—Monctoniss.. sons eee. s 38-5 | 31°6 | 30-6 | 23-5 | 17-5 J...... 25 Daou Soc oaeee ae 27-9 | 23-6 | 36-5 | 45 
G= Saint: J@hMs.. 2ac,cecrece «-- 49-3 (8425 13250 | 2378 11 20-2 | 2OR4 ye 34°38 | 32°7 } 29 26-4 | 23-4 | 39 41-5 
10—Fredericton............. AQ SSF 38°3 POF 22- 7% | 219-2025, me ee SOON OU meee Psa pd rl Na) lon be, Ba 44-3 
A Ba thurstacc cies scee aioe lace cere (eae Deo ti LEYS id ge ee Uc ae | fee Bae | faa Os YN Og a pe PON Re eee 40-7 
Quebec (average)............. 35-0 | 383-5 | 27-7 | 22-7 | 16-2 | 24-5 | 23-0 | 33-2 | 28-6 | 29-2 | 23-6 | 23-9 | 34-7 | 41-9 
2—Quebec ed. eh de 33:9 | 82-4 | 23-4 | 22-3 | 14-3 | 24-5 | 18 29-5 | 24 23 22-7 | 23-9 | 28 38-9 
13—Three Rivers........... 35°6 | 32-5 | 27 22-1 | 17-4 | 22 23 30-3 | 26-6 | 28 Paes BESO 41 45-8 
14—Sherbrooke............. 37-4 | 34-5 | 29-6 | 24-5 | 16-9 | 26-7 | 25 34-1 | 30-7 | 32 Zara 2o70n| eee 36-7 
15 — Sorelle he aya. Meee 35-9 | 36-6 | 29-2 | 21-4 | 16-2 | 24-3 ]...... SEAT] 28-9515 oo. 21a 22°0u le nee 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 30-1 | 30 Pati 21 1 Sora Hibs yo ONG Viera as 30-8 | 26-4 |...... 22° Oil 2024. | eee 44-7 
t/7—St Johns: oe ee ee 39-8 | 34-4 | 30-3 | 24-7 | 15-3 | 26-7 |...... 41-3 | 34-7 ]...... PANS) Oda) pil hse 43 
18—Thetford Mines......... OOS stot, 122-5 eee? 115-5 tele DD, en lea oe 24-1 | 28 23-4 | 23-5 | 35 36-8 
19 Montreal. ce 38. eb, 36-8 | 34 29-6 | 21 16-4 | 22-4 | 24 33-5 | 80-9 | 35 BY Ge Hah NOX als ol bi ey, 43-6 
20 Erul he ae are ee ee 8 Oe 35-8 [33-3 131 AoE) dpalle Ad Ee AN eae Bee 35 S| BN galore Eo DEO Tks 42-9 
Ontario (average)............ 37-7 | 34-5 | 33-6 | 25-3 | 21-3 | 27-0 | 25-5 | 36-1 | 36-1 | 31-4 | 27-7 | 25-2 | 40-5 | 43-8 
Zi—-OUtawa st. fede. caewels 38-8 | 84-7 | 35 26 Pa IGA AF: Oly" lane, edhe SOW ie Oy4 4 Fes Be 26-5u|) 20.0 eae 45-4 
22—-Brockville@.iacds. ache sec 39 ca Re. Hi) ek i osha | PAIR OP (GAN 373, |. 33°38 lee... 25 - Ohlone eee 43-3 
23 IIMescON. ven th ee eareaee 37-1 | 33-5 | 81-8 | 24-3 | 17-1 | 22-3 | 25 34-5 | 85-5 | 35 2501) 2 Oguall ase eee 43-3 
24—Belleville............... 34 Sb ebeo teas fla ies ae oe 29 84-5 | 34 30 DO TN = ahaa yee 44-5 
25—Peterborough........... 38 S4°1 (iss-9 [26-0 | 2i- aay oe 25 37-1 | 36-4 | 30 2 ele 2020 eee ne 44.2 
26-—OsShawa insets co cicdee : S6°1 f38s-6 Iso: 7 (20°O hosel let. 25 36-5 | 36-8 | 30 28: 6: |eeoron| eee 44-6 
i OP koe ee ees ce ee 38 CACO Mot Ol 2oee Motos |) ool © eenias CWO irs hes (OP-el ease ie 30 PAV ge | atlas 3 46 
28—T oronto.s ee he... kee 38-8 | 34-7 | 37-3 | 26-8 | 23-4 | 28-1 | 18 35°50|' 37-1) 32 25°8 | 27-6 | 43 46-6 
29—Niagara Falls...,....... Sool Ni osao es Ole2O7O (eho sil|a4 we als eh ae BOPAal Sie 2alnnels o. Dion eas oul ae 43-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 40 B02 Lowe lee icU Guia ie os a 36-8 | 37 30 i= all tye a 40 43-5 
31—Hamilton............... 39 36:3 | 35-4 | 26-9 | 25 PALEY) eee8 37-1 | 36-8 | 30 29-5 | 25 41 44-1 
S2—Brantlord . 2. ole se emis oe 37-5 | 35 32-9 | 25-8 | 18-9 | 27-3 | 25 35-7 | 36-6 | 29-5 | 28-8 |...... 39 45-8 
3a— Galt pe ey ae Se ae 37-5 | 84-5 | 35-2 | 25-8 | 22-5 | 29-3 | 28 36° Ga lpoue ONE eke 28 Sales 43 46 
34—Guelph................. 34-3 | 32-4 | 32 23-4 | 22 PA Sal MEIN ar 3 Oe Mu poO) gelleerobiets 28 2N 2820: lore 43-2 
DO Mitenener sor. o) eae 36:9 | 35-2 | 32 25 BEAN OE SpE ous a BOP 24 lito Oral cee D6 ial ie stl oe ae 44.4 
36—Woodstock.............. SSO NOS g tool co -4: dO 2 Meoen 6 |icab ae BO Ob ne (> Gallager 2 Oita SRM ods Mca 42-3 
B= OtLatrOrds.oe," invetoes 37-4 | 34-5 | 35 25 2S TARRY ceeMicts ete ae S002) [po Or Olean oe PASO | Re ene | ane 45 
S8—WLONGON, bics.Misk sce ards oe 88-2 | 35 34-6 | 25-6 | 21-3 | 27-3 | 25 36-4 | 36-6 | 32 DATE IE Fai 40 43-6 
39—St, Thomas..../..5.¢.-. 40 36-2 | 34-6 | 25-7 | 21-9 | 27-7 | 26-5 | 34-6 | 37-1 | 31-5 | 28-8 ]...... 40 43-6 
40—Chatham............... Sh oulpoouy [pote 4 bp 2G-9 | 19-6 COR ee ee 39 3Oe (aly tek an BOF Os 222 len eee 43-7 
41—Windsor................ 36-7 | 34-2 | 32-5 | 24-5 | 21- %| 25-7 | 24 33-6 | 34-5 | 32 28-2 | 22-9 | 38 41 
J armistice go 37-7 | 33-7 | 33-2 | 25 Dos toon tall eater: 36-4 | 34-8 |... Dian 26) eee 43-8 
4383—Owen Sound............ BODG moe toa Woda 20-7 lee edule. 36-4 | 34-7 .1.5.... 20) in Asa. oo eee 44-1 
a4——Norub Bayiesi os sree 39-4 | 35-4 | 36-8 | 27-1 | 25-7 | 26-3 |...... Se Gy 9 fhe ye oe3\ (em Os SOF: | 20° Onl -eeep 44.5 
AG SUCDUrY\, wc. ccs acne. 37-1 | 34-3 | 31-5 | 24-5 | 19-5 | 27-5 | 28 33-6 | 35-7 | 27 Pear UR| AES Jey aes 40-7 
Spee Gogit lt iY ae oe ee Reo eee cL a haa tte eed oman a 2S) mile Dea oe Soh plas oeeedl ont ow. 40 42 
57 — IMM INS. eth... eee, 34-5 | 32-5 | 31-5 | 24-5 | 21-7 | 25 25 35-8 | 35-5 | 35 27-4 | 25-7 | 39 40-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-9 | 36-6 | 29-4 | 25-6 | 20-3 |...... 25 36-6 | 35-1 | 30 27 23-2 | 38 41-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 37°5 | 33 agi 22 PACA i ae Tae 25 84-2 | 85-3 | 32 27-5 | 24-1 | 45 45-8 
50—Fort William............ 38-3 | 35-3 | 30-5 | 22-9 | 19-9 | 27-8 | 28 35-9 | 85-9 | 33 Pb i eT: VE (ate 43-4 
Manitoba (average)........... 33-8 | 29-1 | 30-2 | 21-7 | 19-1 | 28-7 | 20-8 | 31-3 | 34-9 | 25-0 | 26-4 | 25-5 | 38-5 | 44-7 
Ol—Winniper. 9). 4. a. ussite 35-6 | 31 29-7 | 22-1 | 20-8 | 24-1 | 21-5 | 31-1 | 36-2 |...... 28-8 | 25-5 | 39 44 
D2 - Drang On, eke ee ee Sw 27-2 | 30-7 | 21-2 | 17-4 | 23-3 | 20 31-5 | 33-5 | 25 Q4AN al e% a3 38 45-3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 34-3 | 29-7 | 29-7 | 21-1 | 17-7 | 21-9 | 19-8 | 30-2 | 30-5 | 26-3 | 25-6 | 22-2 | 37-5 | 41-4 
OS — Regia has eee ee ee, 36 30-8 | 30-2 | 20-8 | 19 21-9 | 22 30-1 | 380-4 | 27 AN US(Ty | WALES Mal fees 43-2 
OF*-P THe ADELE on. Ce aro ete ee ee ee ees ee Uae, SA) Eee ZOU. leek Meri ace one 36 
Do—paskatoon «6 ko. Gusto. 31-5 | 28-3 | 28-2 | 20-9 | 16-4 | 21-9 | 18 28-3 | 30-6 | 28 32-1 | 20-4 | 35 42-3 
b6—Moose Jaw... ¢s.0. 0 oe de 35-3 | 29-9 | 30-8 | 21-7 | 17-6 ]...... 20 32-3 | 30-5 | 27 OBIE Ie eo ee 40 44-1 
Alberta CAVOTO GO) so omicieh. ae 35-0 | 30-7 | 30-3 | 22-0 | 19-1 | 22-6 | 23-7 | 32-4 | 33-1 | 26-6 | 24-9 | 23-4 | 36-1 | 44-1 
57—Medicine Hat........... 35 SOTO old, Neaooe 22) pale e derail ake ke SZPOnOOr Gales bn. paso al 23 i xs eee 43 
58—Drumbheller............. 34°85 || 32-4 | 27-7 |... ... 1S) galew® ok 2. 23) © lack ue. 33-7 | 28 25-5 | 23-3 | 35 42-1 
59—Edmonton.............. 32-3 | 28-2 | 30 20S tele lale oleae oe asilotay | |e! 24 24-8 | 22-8 | 30 42-1 
60—Calgary eae tae cee oe 37:7 | 31-5 | 33-9 | 22-2 | 21-3 | 23-9 | 25 34-6 | 33-7 | 29 27-2 | 24-4 | 40 45-8 
BA-—- Lethbridge. ¢« hee seks S523) WOU esd |eeliOr [iL 7 eel eae 23 31-3) [).29-5-1525°5 | 22°3 02... 39-5 | 47-4 
British Columbia (average)..| 41-5 | 36-4 | 37-1 | 26-8 | 25-8 | 29-0 | 23-2 | 37-2 | 35-4 | 31-5 | 27-1 | 25-6 | 43-8 | 48-5 
Das-BENUD tock 56 ioe osmidns- pecs eee Re tok ie te Aen, gt Re eee iene a nes ae DAB LOR | |B ee. 42-8 
Go INGISON en erten oct 41-6 | 37 40-4 | 28-6 | 27-3 | 28-3 | 28 38-4 | 87-3 | 35 28°5 | 25-5 | 43 46-1 
64—Trail....... # Mids Se Sapa 41-3 | 36 36-3 | 28 25 28-3 | 25 43 37 35 28 25 42 46-3 
65—New Westminster....... 37-9 | 34 35-2 | 23-8 | 23-9 | 27-5 | 21 33-7 | 33-8 | 29 26-1 | 24-7 | 44 48-7 
66—Vancouver IR PK, Speer pat 40-8 | 35-7 | 35-5 | 24 25-3 | 28-9 | 18 Sef leoont Weog 26-7 | 26 42 51-3 
DP ARCOM Ma cates nti Sse a 43-7 | 37-8 | 88-7 | 28-6 | 26-8 | 32-2 | 24 37:1 | 36:5 | 33 28 27-5 | 47 50 
Dir DL ATALIIO . nesnmcnossirapie 43-5 | 37-8 | 36-7 | 28 26° 7 shea ss| eon 36:2 | 34 28 25-4 | 26 45 52-7 
69—Prince, Ruperts. incase cue bees 26 (ail aoe 50 
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single quart higher. 





b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish we) Eggs Butter 
: 8 
3 5 BE x s| ¢ 
2 ; > a 7) os fo) e) o Q 
dé. | = \¢e |4¢ ee Wee || 2.neee |) Lea) | 2 : 
29 2H Ho o - a) cP = > - 3 a 7 24 Us 
eo ee pes. (a8. | ok. | B. | 22 | 68 1] Be [se] gh | 23 eo 
Sg | $$. (bs / ahs |(sec} is | aa | 22 | gs [285/885 | 28. Sf 
SO ee eg mk SS ae ee ote a NSS rote joe & |. ae 
9.3 a) wee | Se Sitios s a8 a 8 US PE Pose i Son] we is 
aa od asa} aea|/5eaa| 62 a) as Siem PERE 2 BS. | Ss oc 
en) 'o) en) > N ic N 4 2) O oO = oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
65-0 22°8 33-9 23°3 26-4 25-1 22°0 15-8 19-3 44-4 37-2 11-9 39-1 
64-9 17-6 SUIS le eee 26-3 24-3 23°2 17-1 19-6 49-3 44-3 11-5 42-7 
68-1 15-7 SZ leaks. DAO leu Mee: 21-9 16-6 19-1 DZ kee 13 42-6] 1 
64:8 20 = 7 ae ee ot DOG Ney. a ers 25-0 17-3 19-7 AG 24 Peet s 12 42-9 | 2 
lin at DS ee ah | (Oo |e A FANGS Tl Bette B 24-7 18-2 19-9 rola! a) A a 10-5b 42-5 | 3 
65°3 17-7 SO ME Red. 2XCOP Aa) b UR ie ek 21 16-6 19-7 52°5 44.3 12°5 43-1] 4 
FA i seaes che a tes 35 ee ee es POOR | SR En 23-6 16-4 19-3 46 ee 10 42-5 | 5 
65-4 12 Teke 4 ORE ALS 28-7 24-3 23 17-6 19-9 bP Ac bl Ie ele A 11 42-5 | 6 
65°3 J... 02... oe Iie ROO TARE os cae 22:8 16-8 19-1 40-3 36-4 10-11 39-6 | 7 
64-4 18-9 34-2 17-3 26-7 21-4 23-0 17-2 19-3 45-2 40-5 12-0 41-2 
62 15 3425) oS 26-5 20-7 23-5 17-3 19-9 46-7 42-7 12 41-6 | 8 
65-5 20 34-3 17-3 27-1 20:8 23-6 16-5 19-2 50 41-5 13 41-5 | 9 
65-8 22:5 Bos Il eee 26-6 22-7 21-7 17-6 19-6 44-] 40-7 12 41-7 |10 
shee ech. 18 fe Medals 2-H | Bs ee Be ol SD ae 23-3 17-5 18-5 40 37 1lb 40 Hl 
66-7 18-7 36-0 26-1 28-0 25-0 22-1 15-8 18-9 44-3 39-2 10-8 38-3 
58-9 15 34-3 25a trae aoe 23-3 21-2 15-4 19-1 44-7 35-8 12 38-9 |12 
OO Te. A. DMOL ei a Ree 25-3 20-8 16-1 19-2 44-3 39-7 il 37-8 {13 
67:5 ZO Ua a Ot. eee Bee. eee ere ey Seam: 23°3 16-6 19-1 47-3 41-6 11 37-8 }14 
LYLE WG dese cine Lies A tanec oll coc ae (ekg A ba 22-7 15-4 18-9 41-1 39-2 10 38-8 {15 
64-5 PAO TR | bay Roe oa | See Ay ae We A A IP Oo A 22-6 15-9 19 45-6 41-6 9 38 16 
OO beat b, aeme |e eatin, Pee BPs ped: Says 22-4 15-7 18-9 45-1 40-1 10 38-4 117 
ROO Ue Ae Swe | [eae coe ale ce | nc Oe | 201 16-9 18-5 34-3 35-5 9-5 38-2 {18 
70:5 19-9 37°8 27-2 28 26-3 22-1 15 18-7 47-8 39-3 12-5a 38-2 |19 
OS MILER ee S5eP i Poe ae SS 25 22-9 15-1 18-3 48-5 40-4 12 38-2 |20 
64-8 22°2 32-0 26-4 25°3 26-0 22-0 15-9 19-1 45-4 38-6 12-4 38-9 
OD ace ee SOOT I aes. Dea. SR! 21-9 16-1 18-9 cRSIGAU i) ee ee a 12 38-8 21 
O20 apts. chats SL ANA He ee 25-3 28 21-1 15-8 19-5 44.9 386-3 12 38-1 {22 
63-2 23-5 31-3 24-2 PAO Wd Ree gs By 23-6 15-5 19 45-3 39°38 12 388-2 {23 
Ue iyo AE Hs s\n ol CO ae PN Fea cece 21-5 16-1 18-8 42-1 37 12 38-8 {24 
POURS CA Bide 4 bs AR (OD, ek ey ay es a ba a 21-5 16-1 19-1 42-5 40-3 12 38-7 125 
WHOS [eit ake | 6 Ae ap aa (ees On a | 0 | 24-1 15-7 19-4 ATOM & 5. Baie 12 39-5 {26 
GHG GS I GRA ae Nt A MeO k ah ee We See ede Ries 22°3 15-7 19-2 AO) Si) tee area 12 39-5 |27 
67:3 209415 ee Reet. ees al Hae, Las oe 1a) Ren a 20-5 16-1 19 47-9 40-2 13 39-1 {28 
64-3 20 Oath Pee SE. ZOD R Weed Skee so Bee 21-4 15-6 19 48-] 41 12-5a 39-6 [29 
Oe) Apes ee REO eee by ee eed Sa heh Oe de 22°2 15-4 18-9 ASE OVE) delet 12-5a 39-6 {30 
65-8 ZO Sh eee S06 4 Dea he de: 22-3 15-5 19 47-2 42 12-5a 39-6 |31 
64-8 18 35 Oe | Kags Se 4g Sah 22-8 15 19-1 45-1 37:3 12 38°8 |32 
66-6 ZLOB IE See: Ree A RE bo a 22-6 16 19-1 43-7 39-1 12 39-1 133 
OGo RG ho aeenl sole SORE: I ene Fhe ag oh a ae do ote 23 15-2 19-2 BA SOG h a 2 Peete 12 39 34 
COME FP. ot est re. 2624 Weteeae tied eee, 22-8 15-8 19-1 41-6 36-9 12 38-8 135 
ayo OE ee Bi oe" ae | Seen MS Ge ee 22-1 15 18-9 41-1 85-4 12 38°8 136 
6456 Nek ik ee SORE I eee 4. lhe ee 25-7 22-9 15-9 19-7 42-3 37-6 12 39-2 137 
65-5 18 31-5 DOS tt eee 25:3 20:6 15-9 19 43-1 88-2 12 38-8 [38 
BO0s | Ae ee 34 S0nt tae ee. tae: 20-1 16-6 19-3 PAR soy: Io Se ed 12 39-7 |39 
SG S| See FAI | Wiig Aire a aa] | ae eg an le ee we) Oe Pe 20-7 15-5 19-3 ZO AG TSE chee 12 38-2 140 
65:3 18-7 31-8 Delis |e Se ees [IE i Be 19-8 15-5 18-9 46-7 OUed 13 38-3 141 
OSH sl Ms Sees Ae | [deg Me eee Rk a Ce A 23-5 17-1 19-1 44 38°5 12 39-4 142 
Ogi} | Ae Sed | Se eee a A ie 0 na Ah ( 21-5 16 18-9 42-5 35 12 39-3 143 
OSaO ere 3 WARE eee IB ee ah Poca tin PB d . eee 23-1 16-6 19-4 AQ Out ih cele 13 389-1 144 
i S51 (ee ee TEN |e cen )g ae a ee A ae fe (te 22-2 16-4 19-3 49-4 40-9 13 88-5 145 
erates a tt SAR A 23 He o's Gel ses SCA Pe See S 22-7 16 19-3 AO mas cea kh 12 38-5 146 
GAB RL See Re Pe Wat oe Ree 22-5 17-3 19-3 49-5 39-6 14 38-4 |47 
6224 3.84 Be) ee Vie) Re ee | Cae ee 20-2 16-1 19-2 ASEM U SL iota 13 38-2 |48 
OGCA Gi beak Sete. E 22-7 25 25 22-1 15-7 18-7 ae Spl keke nt 13 38-3 149 
OGD jee 30 FAG Bol Pe ake at 2 a MES 2 22-2 15-7 18-7 47-1 40-2 13 38-2 {50 
65-7 27-0 36-7 24-0 26-7 26-9 21-7 15-2 20-1 59-8 31-3 11-5 36-9 
65-9 26 36-1 24 26-7 26-9 20-4 14-9 19-2 42-6 83-3 12 37-2 {51 
65-4 28 BI ASOsG [aes fee ot Be el ees came IMR 22-9 15-4 20-9 36-9 29-2 11 86-5 152 
62-8 28-1 32°8 1 [7/3 ae eM 26-0 21-3 13-5 20-0 36-2 29-8 12-0 37-0 
63-6 28-6 33-2 Ge 5 aaa te 27-2 21-8 14-2 21-3 38-7 29:5 12 36-8 153 
(0) bes 7A | Sa 30 UGS > fade ae. *. Se 19-4 13-6 18-9 34-7 29-2 12 37-9 154 
60-6 26-7 38:32). PARE |e mee ae ae 24-7 Die 7, 13 19-5 35-5 30-8 12 36-1 [55 
65-4 29 34-7 PAD ER MAR, (so) he Reet 22-4 13-3 20-4 36 29-5 12 37-1 156 
62-7 27-4 35:3 16-9 29-5 28-0 20-9 14-4 19-7 37-5 29-9 11-8 37-3 
61 28-7 OTE ee belies Fe ee 19-2 14-7 19-5 35-9 27-7 12 7-1 157 
63-7 26 SO WE ee SE, Dd Ne 21-9 13-7 20-1 37 30 11 38-2 |58 
61 26-7 33-1 Dilee Tega 2 ) 28-5 21-1 14-2 19-2 36-7 30-7 12 36-7 159 
63-1 27-4 35-5 14-7 29-5 27-5 21-7 14-5 19-6 40-3 31-3 12 37-4 |60 
64-7 28 35 FOP pS Beh dB ee 20-4 14-7 LOCOS CRRA ce encr 12 37 61 
66-6 24-3 52 46) [eae ete ks oe Se I.. de 20-9 16-1 19-9 46-0 39-0 12-2 40-1 
65-8 28-3 SO BY oe RE F/B CE Seles, ete 14-8 20-7 43-7 32 lib 38:7 |62 
67 26-2 SOA NO aS, Jee Se ee 2 eee 22-4 14-9 21-1 ee [i ee ae 12-5a 40-9 |63 
67-5 30 SO PE PSE. 4. ee oe LE. 4 See 22-3 16-4 21-7 AG Gate ees 12-5a 88-7 164 
65°6 19-9 Doe Al ee AB} Gos ey MeneR Ree e 19-5 15-7 18-5 45-4 42°3 11 39°8 |65 
67-6 21-1 BUC a Re eo AB RG (98.4 Rey tes A [e eec seks 19-2 15-6 18-3 45-8 42-7 11 39-4 |66 
66-8 20-2 S81 Lh |r, th oe Mee ae es oe fe Rs 21-3 16-5 18-8 Bie Mee cee 13 39-7 |67 
CSS a are ae Os fie oe ie eee ae el ee eG ee 17-1 19-9 AGHSW Is bs co acs 12 42-1 |68 
63 Sie 2: . VACA On (See, UP, A Se al ORE, ci |" ae od | 18-1 20-3 Be Qin «coe en 14-3a 41-3 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Canned Vegetables 
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om Ae a | © =| ~ - 

Sele Th ele His iP ee CSR ee ai eedl ee alee 

ae| a [53/2 |e | eo | 5 | S83) $e | sl] Be lee 13 
LOCALITY Ofuead | oe 2.18 .188le. [gS ss lss/as EBS 9 

é§| oS |S |8S |) 58 | ao] as [28s] de | de | 2s |S Fs] Bs 

ge) 3s |es|Ss/2s|e8| ee |8el asles| fs [bel os 

rf Ba. Sa]/8 all So EO 28 gaa ae Ba! Se go 8) -38 

©, Q opt Fy ae] .é) ea) a Ay 2) aa aa oO 

cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 

Dominion (average)............... 34-3 6-8a} 18-9 | 3-6] 5-7 | 9-3 | 11-3 | 13-9 : : 

Nore Scotia (average)............. 34-5 7-1) 19-8 | 3:7] 5:9} 9-9 | 10-2 | 15-1 13.0 if 7 2 2 65 33 
Tey See EOE ere ee Cia ‘| 33-9 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-6] 5-7] 9-9] 9-3} 14-7 | 13 14-9 | 12-1] 6 5+3 
Par ea paul ett e ese cece eee 35-2 |6-7-7-3 | 20-1] 3-7] 6 10 10-5 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 14-5 | 12-1] 6-3] 5-4 
¢oHalites SSR n noe one nisin 34-7 7-3c} 20 3-8} 5-8 | 9-9 | 10 15 12-8 | 15 12-1 | 6-2] 5-7 
ae rH Reb Sn: aoscodaaonc do 34-4 |6-7-8 20-1] 3-7] 5-9] 9-7 | 10-8 | 15-1 | 13 14-7 | 12 714) 5-2 
a inca bees cece eect eee ee nes 34°3 7-3c] 18-9 | 3-8] 6 9-5 | 10 15-2 | 13-9 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 6-9] 5 
7_P.E.1.—Charlottet pace BO OB Cac 34-7 6:7 19-9 3:8 5:9 10-1 11 15 4 13-1 14 6 12:3 6-6 5-2 

-E.I.—Charlottetown....... 31-3 7-3 | 20 3-71) 6:1 1 10 10-4 | 14-7 | 13-8 | 14-5 1 11-1] 6-51 5-7 

as LE eapescl am (average)........ 34-6 7-8] 19-6 | 3-6] 5-9 | 9-7 | 10-6 | 14-8 | 13-1 | 14-2] 11-5 | 6-6 | 5-2 
ss eee ia sete e eee e eee eee ees 33-9 8-0 | 20-3 | 3-7 | 5-8 | 10 10-6 | 14-9 | 18-6 | 15 11S S766 *8 2 |b 
10Fred uty i seen ence ee eee eeee 36 6-7-3 | 19-2 | 3-3 | 5-9] 9-8 | 11-1 | 14-6 | 12-6 | 13-5] 11-8 | 6-9] 5-4 
rye ein cnet st eeeter ete eecenns 33-6 7-3] 19-2 | 3-7] 6:2] 9-5 | 11-4] 14-5 | 12-7 | 14-5 | 11 6-5 | 5:3 

Gachee laey: se) Teter eee ee eee ee ee 5 8c | 19-7} 3-6] 5-6] 9-4] 9-2 | 15 13-3 | 18-6 | 11-3 | 6 5-1 
ee Onetion 2 ee 32°7 5-41 15-8] 3-7] 5-5] 9-7 | 11-1 | 12-7 | 13-5 | 15-0] 11-2 | 6-1] 6-6 
ot ee ee eee 33-7 | 5-8 18 3°6 | 5:7 | 9-7} 11-9 | 13-1 | 138-1 | 15 11:8 | 6-4] 6-4 
Ne Rharereche tke Vane: 31-9 |5-3-6 14-5 | 3-9] 5:4] 9-7] 11 13-3 | 18-3 | 15-1 |] 10-8 | 5-6] 6-8 
15 Sorel Ore ees e eee e teen eee 33-3 5-3 | 14-9 | 3-7] 5-9] 9-7] 11-2 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-4] 10-9 | 5-8] 5-9 
[est Heath er ea, 31-4 |4-7-5-3c] 14-7 | 3-4] 5-2] 9-9} 10-9 | 12-4] 12-8 | 15-6 | 10-7 | .6-6] 7-6 
17_St. Tokns tieiefehrinicielpieleinien = 31:6 | 4 16:13 1371086 9-9 | 11 12-2 | 18-3 | 14-4] 11-5 | 6 iG 
ie 'thetora Mike. ee 33-5 5-8c] 17-2 | 3-8 | 5-6 | 9-7 | 12-6 | 12-4 | 15-7 | 15-3 | 11-7] 5-7] 7-9 
be Oaniroakus, Los oo Lee 31-7 | 4-71 14-9] 3-9] 5-1] 9-7] 9-1 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 14-4] 11-7] 5-6] 6-1 
AM as hin, HUN ES 34-4 15-8-6-7 1 17-1 | 4 5:4] 9-5 | 11-2 | 12-3 | 12-2 | 14-5 | 10-9] 5-9] 5-8 

(aE ROU EO UGS GO IG te oe 32:9 |5-3-6c | 15-1] 3-7] 5-5 | 9-5 | 10-8 | 12-8 | 13-3 | 14-9 | 10-7 |] 7-2] 6:3 
ot, (AVETAZE) ...... 02. se ee eee 34-7 6-3} 17-3) 3-5 | 5-6 | 9-1] 11-4 | 13-4 | 12-3 | 13-0] 10-8 | 6-2] 5-2 
plcht tha b eladcy@aushadehehai'sueipistentiate ce 34-4 6-7 | 16-7 3.8 5-6 9-1 | 12-1-143-2 | 19-5} 1459) | 49-1 6-6 5-8 
ate Ms OQ, pakaseihdeioosueiertes 39-8 Ge324 14°32 10827118585) 128-08) Tit tsb. £84) 113-0010. 6 Beles 
pants are JOT i oiele oon 5 s)eseieuh ele wlaie « 33-6 |5-8-6-7 | 15-6 | 3-7] 5-2] 9-71 11-5 | 13 12-5 | 18°7 | 10-7 | 6-8 | 5-8 
PE OUE VIO Hh is.s Gfleoea tins ate» 33-8 |5-3-6-7 | 16-4 | 3-5 | 5-3 8-9 | 10-9 | 18-2 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 11-6] 5-7] 5-5 
owed speedeeenneneleee 34-1 |5-3-6-7 | 17-4 | 3-4] 5-4] 8-7] 10-9 | 12-9] 11-9 ]...... 10-6 | 6 5-3 
4 hee ae (SoD SBS OOD OE OOO ae 34-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-9 | 3-2 6 9 10:9 |, 13:3 |. 19-5, 118-5 | 10-5 6 Sap, 
it ere e HABROR Gs obo gadis Mock 34 CHT IG 7 ers 4 ENSals | WSO eet ssw leds Ol ld OU ledeesr letoes lta alee) 
29-_Ni alo aes ha 39-2 6:7 | 18-1} 38-6 | 5:3 |) 8-8 | 11-3 } 13 11-6 | 12-3 | 11 6-2 | 4-9 
30_St. Gath BB ie we secon vale 35-4 6 18-2'| 3-6 |) 5:4] 9-1 | 11-3 | 12-7 | 11-7 | 12-5 |. 10-7 | 6-9 | 4-7 
oe. apuernes Ro cha ss Beal oa 35-4 Gora 17 SSR GeS Bil eee lh lO at viledtesd wld eze lento Se lei oa72)1 68 Os Galera nt ees 
Soli Sager, rd tect e nes eece sec e eee 37-3 | 6-6-7] 17-5 | 3-4] 5-4] 8-8] 11-4 | 12-9 | 12 12-4] 10-6] 6 5-4 
oil alt OP oe ee ei toe op ale viele» 35-8 | 6-6-7 | 17-7 | 3-4] 5-4] 9-1 | 12-6 | 18-7 | 12-3 | 12-6-| 10-1] 5-8] 4-8 
ys Che Oe Aalst Se 36-7 CAT 18s 2 nS AAA | i Qa7 WT TGS 8 iD Gr doo elOe4 ule caer eee 
pas ne alle Sis} oter steele sveke o\bkshe ieee Saal 6 1S. 1n ees ON eeSezad dO 11:1 | 18-5) | 12-1 712-7 |. 9-6 | 5-7 1/248 
36—Wood Meck Pe anit: OD a0 Wid ol 37°5 6-7 | 17-4] 3-4] 5-7] 8-9] 12 13-9 | 12-6 | 18-3 | 10-4 | 6-5] 4-9 
37_Stratford Wipe iene ca Im Th 33 °4 6 1626) 1003 5°56 | 8-9 | 12-1 | 18-7 | 12 12-3] 9-8] 63] 4:4 
Sa hay, aa 35-8 5:3] 17-2 | 3-21 5-7] 9-2 | 11-8 | 18-2 | 12-1] 12-8 | 10-4] 6-5] 5-7 
38— ae SPEDE Rr 3f Ree SA tu 32-1 6-71 18-9 | 3-4 | 5-6 | 8-9 | 11-5 | 18-2 | 12°2 | 12-6 | 10-2] 5-9 | 4-8 
emg pores SW scladhaits R e 85-8 15-8-6-7 | 20:4 | 3-71 5-8 | 9-4 | 12 13-3 | 12:2 | 12-6 |] 11 6 4-8 
ae AT ld Ue SE aN alae 200 5-3 | 19 SE Ripe ds es On der nltocdn eld Tate oele ano 5 4-3 
ae WQBOE Ly, apinihs tives haemo es 35-3 °15°8-6°7)1 17+1/1''3-5 (2 Bl | .8-9-1 10°9 | 12°6 | 115 112-1. | 10-6 1! 8-5 04-6 
Ri ot Sg Oh BR ee Gey i 36-1 6 193400 3H B80 1 ).9.4)/ 10554152385 119-8) Pa) ats 7 G- BeeS 
SL North ek Pees esr e cece sei. 33-8 6c | 16-5 | 3:3] 5-6] 9-5 | 10-4 | 13-3 | 12-8 | 13 10-7 | 6-2] 5:3 
45S db BY cece cece secseees 36 6-6-7 | 16-5 | 3-9 | 6-3 | 9-9 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 13-1 | 14 11-6} 6-6] 5-7 
ae ay scieda ate eMac MOONE g 39.4 G71 165 G01 213-8116: PP Oeds 1G Sil 13-3449.) BS 1 10+ 7h 1 5-4 
47_Ti, aL eiagip's aheie’ wieihiivele Hipi> Bale 6 32 6-7 | 16-3 | 3-9 | 5-7] 9-3 | 13 15 12-4) us. ee 17. be FP Gs 
49-Sault Sto: Mati w asaols Se Caner 32°7 Dorel Walkslos Re Bice e ltl. a 9-7 | 11-3 | 14-1 | 12-7 | 138-3 | 12 6 5:3 
fol Part A th BTIO Ws eww els obo 33-2 6-7 | 16 3-5 | 6 9-4 | 11-8 | 14-1 | 12 13-9] 12-2 | 7-5| 5-6 
50_Fort Willian Rp RD Cae got SAC SMN MO—On (tins noe 3:6 | 5-6] 9-4] 10-5 | 12-8 | 11-5] 11-6] 9-9] 6-2] 5-2 

Manitoba ukerade ea Shche lot NR eRae i 34-1] 6-6-7 | 15-5 | 3-6] 5:5] 9 11-3 | 12-9 | 11-8 | 12-1] 11-4 | 6-1] 5 
a Winn} ABC)... sees sees ee, 33-1 7-0 | 17-9 | 3-5 | 5-9 | 9-0 | 11-5 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 12-9] 10-6 | 7-0) 4-1 
Poon eandee PIS DMO ERO SENS 33-3 | 6-4-8 | 16-9] 3-4] 5-8] 8-9 |11-5 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-8] 10-8] 6-9] 3-9 

ek atte PANE Ges Ade eich ook 32-9 |6-4-7-1 | 18-8 | 3-5] 5-9] 9-1] 11-5 | 15-2 | 13-1 | 12-9 | 10-3] 7 4-2 

Saskatchewan (average).......... 33.9 6-9 | 22-0 | 3-5 | 5-9 | 8-9 | 11-6 | 15-0 | 13-3 | 13-3} 10-6 | 6-6] 5-3 
PO SNGPINE 3.1 vitsiela Bee ae ee S38. GG 427-20 20s 70 lage hileGes | SoReal Lh pad4es eo 13-1 ]-11-4] 6-6] 5 
54—Prince Albert................ Rent 6-4 | 292-3 | 3-6] 5-81 8-9] 11-3 | 15-1 | 18-4 | 13-7 | 10-5] 7-1] 5-5 
55—Saskatoonl.. V0.) ho nee 39-4 OWI 99.7) | ae oGh| leads | SOble Lebel took We13<0) letoeaell dd 6. Fale = 5 
56—Moose Jaw. .....0...00000-0- 33.5 TES MPOO LDU MNO 40 We EOD Onto lh 1x9 lets 1968: ioe 72 | ORG an Ged aia es 

Alberta (average)................. 35-1 7-8 | 22-6] 3-5 | 5-7] 8-9 | 12-4 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 10-9} 6-9] 5-0 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36-7 8 23:6 | 3-5 | 5-%| 8-9 | 12-7 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 138-1 | 10 6-6 | 4-9 
58—Drumbheller................. | 34-9 |7-1-8 22:5 | 3-6| 6-3 | 9-2 | 12-5 | 14-7 | 12-9] 13-7 | 10-8] 7-2] 4-9 
bo Bdmonton, <2 4,0... da lente 33-4 |7-2-8 91°6°1''3+5,) 5 8°71) S27) 1S90 bask 19-6 Pst Pats 7-1 P Be2 
BO Ler Fs. wishin tons t 8x ee 34-8 8 21:9 | 3-4] 5-8] 8-9] 12-2] 14-3 | 12-4 | 18-2 | 12-7] 7 4-5 
§1—Lethbridge, .3...02. 6. 0a) sass 35-8 8 2540) [ero One eee 8-9 | 12-4 | 14-6 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 9-8] 6-7] 5-5 

British Columbia (average)....... 35°5 9-0 | 23-7 | 3-8] 6-1] 9-2 | 11-5 | 14-4 | 18-1] 18-4 | 11-2} 8-0] 5-3 
H2R- HTN ts ha. ileibcao. theese eet 34°8 Se P2382 (Cala ean 9 12 14-2 | 13 13-3 | 12-4 | 83] 5:3 
HSsaINGISOD cy yteskueenoss LEU 33-8 9 OLDEN BIH EW ls wines 8-8 | 12-8 | 14-7 | 18-9 | 14-0 | 9:3) 9-1] 5-2 
GATS Hitch . cases ais ok ee ae 34-8 9 23:5 | 3-7] 6 9-3 | 11-9 | 14-1 | 18-3 | 14-3 | 11-9 | 8-3] 5 
65—New Westminster........... 33:8 | 9-9-6 | 23:2 | 3-8] 6 8-9 | 10-9 | 13-9 | 12-9 | 12-7 | 11-4] 7 5:3 
G6-—V.ANCOUVEL... 1/3 ..0 2c Serene 34-5 | 9-9-6 | 22:5 | 3-7] 5-9 | 9-1) 10-5 | 13-6 | 12-5 | 12-8 } 11 6-9 | 4-9 
GT-SVICtOTIAN i Sdicscos etal sets 35-3 9 23°3.| (3-9 | 6:5} 9-2 | 18-7 | 14-1 | 12-2 | 12-9 | 11-3) 8. 5 
68-—Nanaimo nn. dine coe clase oeee 40-1 9 24-1] 3°81] 6 9-5 | 11-8 | 14-4 | 13-2 | 18-3 | 10-6 | 7-9] 5-5 
69—Prince Rupert............... 37°1 | 9-10 | 25 AY Fscutinsees 10 10-7 | 16 13-8 | 14-2 | 12 8-8] 6 


ote han a FG ns er a el Ba a da Sl ai le lg hl 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags, 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
{ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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cents cents 
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SU || 5 Men eee 
43-5 25 
30°% 16-3 
37-1 23-3 
36°7 23-3 
35:8 27-4 
40-7 19-3 
DOeS |e eae lee 
38-1 21-7 
37-7 20 
37°3 25-3 
Oe Olle ae oa 
SUN) Me bile sated, 
BETS: |e asAccre. 
39°8 18 
Ry gn Aen oe 
38-1 23-7 
40-1 21-4 
45-7 21-7 
44:5 26 
50:5 25 
50°8 23-9 
46:5 21-7 
41-8 20-9 
AGO Wi wey 
42-1 17-9 
AG Zin AL ae. 
AG Oui lets sdalerats Nt 
49-5 18-2 
49-8 25-2 
46:6 22-5 
46-8 22-5 
41-6 23 
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38-3 20-4 
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Prunes, 
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per 16 oz. package 


Raisins, seedless, 
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size, per lb. 


Currants, in bulk, 
per lb. 


Bananas, medium 


cents 
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Oranges, medium 
size, per dozen 


AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1942 


Lemons, medium 
size, per dozen 


Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jarf 


cents 


Peaches, choice, 
per 16 oz. tin 


cents 


ge, 


Marmalade, oran 
per 32 oz. jart 





Corn syrup, 
per 5 Ib. tin 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


medium, per lb. 


Tea, black, 


unsweetened, 
per 3 lb. tin 


Cocoa, pure 


Vinegar, in bulk, 
per qt. 


Salt, fine, table, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Soap, laundry, 
per 3 lb. bar 


Anthracite coal, 
United States, 
stove, per ton 

Bituminous coal, 
per ton 


Sugar 
LOCALITY Z 

a4] .4 
rs eis 
ae as | 8) 
mo”) om 

1) > 
cents |} cents 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4} 8-2 
1 SY, GD OVinea cok b ccioi isle toieruetds a 8-6 | 8-4 
2—New Glasgow........--..s+0-- 8-2 | 8-2 
3=—AomHernte. . kk oe co ob asies © 8-3 8-1 
Ae Neal TAK, ays ch ae ae sto &, scetorains seereil 8-6 | 8:3 
Sea WINASOP sac ues eke he tear < 8-3 8-1 
GS ETUrO le. se eee ol aati 8-5 8-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 8-7) 8-3 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4 
Se ONCtOnr ac... tue areas «sth cea sees 9 8-7 
FSAI bid Ola vet otecole bis rete cevetaeian: 8-4 8-2 
10—HreceniCuOls:6 sabi «6k oe Aone 8-4 8-3 
ES GEES tateicisi fe ote feces ai <lerehey skere- 03 8-6 8-5 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7:8 
FID. OU CG ira tec» Niskicegs © ove sete champeoses 8-1 7-9 

FO TGC WEUIV.OT Si. uta ete s «oh ae eideue.¢ 8-5 8 

Td SHeErDEOOKE: « soi ais e.s 2 lovste sale. «- 8 8 
PIS OLO Re ay cars ace We eraiee cteiheate aera 7-9 Goad 
*16—St. Hyacinthe................ 8 7°8 
Pl sbs-d ONS to t's Ssh tote ce lvoe ae 7-9 7-7 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-5 
iG —MEONGrealie 3... b-cgs oe eiversto Aev atin 7-9 7-7 

= ]10 Mel 5 TAD dite Seat Bn eR, a se Ay 8-3 8 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4 
Die DCLAWA gates Rote oi Es coe entre 3 8-3 8-1 
DL DOCK WIGS, . ct cm eats oa che cero +c 8-2 8-2 
Po=NINSSUOM se sea terms steps ete 8-1 7:9 
DAS -Bell@vallOs.. ot. cuhgr ocak oes 8-6 8-3 
25—Peterborough.....:........... 8-5 | 8-5 
DE—-OSHAWal sence shicmies beck avciies 8-7 8-4 
Die PU Ans ats sage cece hve eeice 8-3 8-2 

28— LOKONtO mes. abet ek wi sos aoe 8-2 8 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7 | 8-7 
S0--t. Gabharines ¢ hss ab staan: 8-6 | 8-4 
Sl ELAMlboOue,. 1: bakicte pes hease ase oe 8-2 8-1 
32; lS RADU LOLOL se. Bee eth ne tele a 8-4] 8-3 
eee (S27 noe ews INE Nee ral as Ba eS oe 8-7 | 8-5 
34 AGaICM I mae otc se eh ae 8-4 8-4 
SO aALCMENGTy) «tens hee aie checkers cle 8-6 8-4 
S0— mV OOGSLOCK? sncenee cs tees anaes 8-6 8-4 
iis OULALOLG ust are eee te ke aan ee MeNSse | Bind, 
Gr SONGOM, aursn is fate Rive tect dness 8:5 8-3 
SO SE eos: ere ei Rene ae 8-6] 8-6 
240-2 ClO Wal ave a avon sera at aie alee ser 8-6 | 8-4 

21 \WVINGSOr Nye tae Reo aes 8-3 8 
AOR SATNIANS cele Sterol ae oe ana oe 8-8 8-7 
43-—Owen-Sound ss! so :ce. 0 hequee es 8-4 8-2 
SA NOCEM DAY. eieeman: tearm ee 9 8-9 
45 SUGIUEVies 2 hei fa foes ak ae Oe 8-7 | 8-4 
A6—"@obalt, Saeewee ee we eee 8-9 8-9 
A= IMITATING oe AN Speen Ws eae aes 8-8 8-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6 8:5 
49--POrorartnur. f..ie sche oe 8-4 8-2 
SOS HOrti William ax. ees ee eiee 8-5 8-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1} 9-0 
Ol AMIN POO eae Gene St eae are 9-1 8-9 

DIS OtaAnMOne ce eae settee oes 9-1 9 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4] 9:5 
Do=HURCR INA aks Fe Pees aes ponerse 9-2 9-6 
54—Prince Albert...............5-- 9-7 9-6 
DD OAS KALOONG es fe ions nek seen oe 9-4 9-5 
DOs MOOSOld MWh cihuisecone. oe te sees 9-3 9-3 
Alberta (average)................... 9-2 | 9-2 
Hi-—Medicme Hate 6 a dose k conor ae 9-3 9-2 
5S rum HeMOr s.4 seine 3/2 6 oro poke. ols 9-2 9-1 

DOT THOU LOUIE G facts 15.6 <b pete oe 9-1 9 
OU Gal arya erik. nee so Beecoek 9 9-1 
Gl Webb Tid FO. tapea wake oe ence 9-51 9:8 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6] 8-5 
SOOM NTG 4p teuls, Mam neeete ec. 8 tans 9 9-3 
GSN GISOD hie Yea Seneca oie a0 bucesatereiene 8-9 8-9 
Od rnalien: So Ws Sie on cee sh aceieee 8-7 | 8-8 
65—New Westminster............. 7-9 Tt 

Gh-SVANCOILVER Me eeahees cs fee se 8 8 
GE WICUOPID ce oi. doce as st tinue ot 8-9 8:3 
GS—INANAIINO a . bts oe asthe ronson 8-6] 8-1 
69—Prince Rupert................. 8-6 | 8-6 


43-1 


19-4 
19-8 


seen 


KO HARD 09 Go RD EE CO HE CO EEE CO COMTI IDOI BW HOW AMOUR WOHANWE © 


aaa 


WONWONRWONKFUOWSHLOKLPWSNWS DOW oo 


“ICO 


DOG OVA DN UDO OHO HOR ORRARDRHOROMAIARUAMWOUNWWA ASR OMOAwSoO 


ae Gy ats . Ba is, Jel uemeten cs, cere Vo MOMMA! (91, s16h. cGy SAL ie ee [NMna an eiaets Sia sla Bae aka ar 


NTO WD OVW On 


$ $ 
16-575b ¥ 608 


seme eee ewes 
ee ee 
ee 


eer cele beté-scercecie! oi Ale i) ie 2t oF pene se 


PEA RE Bes 10-22-10-70 
17-900} 9-90-10-40 
18-500 11-145 

Sao 10-47-10-97g 
18-50 |12-25-13-25 

10:72-11-50 


*16-397 
16-00 
16-00 
17-00 
16-00 
15-75 
15-50 
18-50 
16-25 

16-40-16-75 
16-400 


8-00- 8-50, 
11-00 


02 
10-50-11-00 
9-00 

9-50 
10-00-13-00 
11-50-14-75d 
9-50-14-00d 
14-75 
14-50-14-75g| 9-00-10-00g 
15-75 | 9-50-13-75d 
15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
16-00g|10-50-13-25d 
16-00g|11-50-13-00d 

16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
16-00-16-50 |11-00-13-50d 
16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
16-50g|10-50-14-50d 
16-00g|10-00-13:50d 
16-00g|10-00-12-50 


16-00 |10-50-13-00d 
16-50 }10-75-13-50d 
16-50 |10-00-12-00 
17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
19-00 13-50 
19-50 |13-00-16-75d 
17-00 }10-50-13-00d 
16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
20-000 9-250 
20-00 | 6-25-14-25 
cl ete Aaa 5-50-11-00 
SeRii gs sates Be 675 
PE rte 5-50-13 -00 
Sitialcky Meeegt: 9-00-10-00 
SB skh ean 7:25- 9-60 
ete tet Be sie 5:40- 9-65 
Seay Acie 313 
& g 
Stteran te RAE t&. 4-50- 5-6 
g 3°25- 5-00 
g 6-75- 7-75 
g 4-75- 5-00 
Pike tote Genie: 10-793 
Soot ashes 9-75-11-50 
Sieh ets soe 9-25-10-25 
$4258 Rete ee 10-50-12-00 
eit ick ta 10-50-12-00 
Soo h key 9-75-12-25 
er Oe ea ied oer 9-80 
10-75-13 - 00f 


a Oe ae ee eg 


i 


(c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


tensively occupied by workingmen but some at $30-$45. 
houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 


(r) 


(d) Including semi-bitu- 


Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 


* Sales taxes, 4% in Montreal and 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1942 























Wood Rent 
me a , Six-roomed 
a < © : i 3 a 2 ped houses Seu 
a7 eee = pe ey 8 ee ouses with| incomplete 
3 85 2e% 2 Bere iB BE a's g § |moderr con-| modern 
= ings eye ae Re nee) Oo o qe veniences, con- 
te ES Eas 2 & 2 58 a3 8 i) 5 | per month | veniences, 
8 ie ol am lee oe 8 om per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-274 11-686 13-660 8-476 9-602 8-416 28-7 $-8 25° 607 18-835 
10-800 6-667 7-833 5-506 6-333 6-167 30-0 10-9 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 30 10-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
TA OO Ra RE Cente ed, LOO GR Rate ee ea MeN MURAL Va Ma HEY SN IM Pa) RR OY ol 9-9 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00— 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30, 10 20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
crtig yc ty yAletsne “acral et SAPNA Am | ait, =e Lay a bal Te Pee A Ck A le Soe an Re hate ec te (RS Me Qe 9-§ |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
TU GSK Ug FA ee Sips alte tes Sete rca. Ue ae “Ui aI Ml UR cel Im tn Leta Mee MNCL Pe SU Mead Cet De Ae 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-700 9-500 11-000 7:°000 8-000 Gea0Ge | Pe 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-183 §-006 11-750 6-500 7-500 8-500 28-8 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05¢ 9-00g/10-00-11-00¢ 7:00g 8:-00¢ 8-00¢g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 13-00 6-00 7:00 | 8-00-10-00 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
$B Aa elk tree A Seid EAE ATE AISA cA | Ce Cane Mead De Oo en tae Mac UM He ene eC Lael APR case A BLS Maen 9-9 25-00 18-00 |10 
Te TES OU hy IRS Sie Cres RoR et ea ae OA Oa Ae LL ie an A el eae LA dD a a 9-7 23-00 16-00 |11 
13-688* 13. 443* 15-050* 9-250* 10-371* 10-320* 27-0 9-4 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13 -338¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c 26 957123: 00-33 000 eae tee 12 
14-25 10-00 16-00c 8-00 12-00e 10 O0ei 2 Whteee: 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
14-75 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 9-6 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 nS 
Saeed} MEI, HERVE IAL cea Godin CC AReieaa erties ee Be Wadi 3 (BER er AYE Ae ah (Mas CRN 5 Feel a eT ae eel BA Bil Css fl bee bes Pata bes ea MB 
Sham ie 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 TIN ied mee 9 18 -00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 : 
IST Loa DeMarco covet cites AME bmi i NS ew hc? 3 ob i a | Vee CONS ACD oe ee ct ale Mle oe) Mie bahay MEU We 1 
1 SR Ny ey Se eee 122006 [Noho Ree 2 ey, OT UG| tee Fu Daean hetated etter Ley 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
, 12: 50-13 -00 17-33¢ 18-67¢ 10-00 11-00 |11-00-13-00c 27 9-3 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 |11-00-13-00 |12-00-16-00 LOA) ON APC O10 han tay Oi 1 8 Le tela el bh a 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
14-120 12-615 14-451 9-688 10-993 10-188 26-8 9-6 27-306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 | 7-00- 8-00 }........ 9-8 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
De SST AN he cs 0 OG kell “Suet a atts Ur eA Mla Hone del ad up Rai on Cael A TO AES ae 4 a 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
ipo ten gates tet Ble 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00¢ 13-00c 25 9-5 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 123 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 12-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
PR ieee ie chassis 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
4 rons & Sete ie «dBi By Saree Adie ami tte: Mire Ore ah ARN So A ae MR AD hese lo Ale UP dk ot ey 9-8 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-20-00 |28 
g g g g g ORB UNS Sloan ae eee ae 9-7 |20-00-32-00 116-00-24-00 |29 
13-50 g g g g g 25 9-7 |25-00-87-00 |20-00-27-00 |/30 
13-00 |16-50-18-50 |17-00-19-00 13-00 ES HSOUESE, ME ALN 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
14-00¢ g 13-00-15-00 g 9-00-10-00 g 28 9-4 123-00-33-00 |18-00-25-00 |32 
17-00-18-00 g 13 -00-14-00 g g 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
JANG Oia 0d Wealete, lc eoesra nl (mace Papa eel [Durie sal so Us es IRANIAN Te a os PS a et nt EAT, Ag 9-2 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 134 
TESTS A ae Se cogenerred BREN Ue eterc eek aT SEN, “atime: SI LARA ele laaklbe Seba I: on gy aaah OM a ry 9-4 |22-00-35-00 |18-00-24-00 |35 
sealed ink Pot tad etn SR nay aalac AOA RS PE LR OO fel eR a alee Bol 9-6 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
OAT eae. eige Ce te erste) aed. A Iu lhe cea. OR Dee ge hale Eg: 9-7 }21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |37 
13 -50g g 18-00¢ g 16-00g g 5 9-6 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00g g 16-00-18-00 g 11-00-14-00g] 8-00-12-002 27 9-7 |24-00-32-00 |20-00-24-00 |39 
14-00¢ zg g g De LeT yea rt 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
A As eA a ipa eR Bp TS! COCs Warcp ee cried TAS OE | Srerraty ites gun 25 9-4 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
14-50¢ g g g Fe Balin Se Se a 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22:00 |42 
eee De SAGE OREO UCL | EES OEIG Aid See SCT Eee RenAE Ok Rae Peace et tee ae 9-3 |21-00-27-00 }15-00-22-00 |43 
15-00 |10-00-11-00 |12-50-13-50 | 6-50- 7-50 ISSSEE A Hi Ms die A aa Maka gai Oe Tn ea ete I tena au) ae 44 
15:§0-16-50 |..........0. 15: 75-16°50 1 a: LOS SOM bse Cee 30 9-9 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 
AY, 3k RNG Sete ead Bi eter MES LOCO tie O48. be ops «| O3OOe OM Tee ang tot 30 10 Abbe ated os abate e-1 eet eaeun a 
ifs Tone” Poe an 11-00 12-00 9 aye vores sgh ely 39 9-7 p p 47 
12-00 9-00 1 Vay is |S ke SAE RY Se ae 11-:00c} 26 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 148 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 O24 SE iran tote 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 O00 i aeecaeeee ie aos 30 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 {50 
IDLFOD hs SST |. Bae ee 8-275 9 8-313} 31-5 9-9 26-750 19-500 
JAE D015 7 Q0i 4 eases hela eRe tages 7-00-10-50 | 8-00-11-50 | 8-50- 9-75 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
1 Poi ral earns alee laces, nearer ied | . 5 7-50 28 9-9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 152 
RG. fe! «ches; | DALTORRGG: Le eee 7-250 9-125 10-000) 28-5 10-0 27-875 20-600 
BN; Saas SE Ee Se A, ES ee 8-00— 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 27 10  |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
LE TP ATR fateh ie ie Marre ale fees Meceeee 9° 00-75-50) | 6-50=, 7-00 |. 25... 30 10 20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 154 
Sie ys tore AP ale eed. Sinan setae NO GOs OOO em OOKL 1 OOD e089, 0 29 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
EPC o va) fe) Sree ati [Lees “she eaaiasc: «Pal sas aeiore io ace Shell onal meyer it 00-12-00 te wie vo. 28 9-9 |25-00-80-00 |17-00-20-00 156 
EPL ee aetna ee Whee erie ret eee eee * §-000 6-000 4-600 27°8 10-3 26-125 18-625 
g g g g g OF WPAN Rs Rhee «4 10-3 |22 Uae 00 |15- via 00 |57 
ARES) MAE AP ORES PRA Kb Si Ce OL eaPe BARRE mod oh a id AE SM eA oe ONS A 30 10:6 58 
g g g 5-00g] - 6-00g g ; 30 10-1 |22 00-3 2-00 |15- 00-29. 00 {59 
g g g g g g 26 10-2 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
g g g g g 4-00g 25 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
10-750 |...... Se een eae Ceti) De (2 ne 9-156 8-667 5-125 34-2 10-6 23-313 17-688 
BARB Ou erates Sickel into aprons > ou diered IEEE Coney ciate (ERE icin dete arpa Dna nl Fe Sear te ea) eee CAR ee 10-9 16-00 14-00 162 
HO) 50) tee Seon at cee be 4 cue Pls eee = 8-00— 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 |............ 40 10-7 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
BEE PIER, SRS VE BARRE is See ol eee Paar ae 8°0U—. 9° 700 Oh0-1t Dit Be Aha). 40 10-6 |27-00-32-00v|22-00-25-00v|64 
TOSROBC. 2 MND Ae. |< (hia Uae aellacd bis 6-50 4-00 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
TIDES CaF Ie Gane ee ay RPA AR c. Ue EE aneemiy t ne 6-50 4-00 30 10-1 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
COO Ra eters rer anate, | Avrare seers 7-50 rh - 7°50 30 10-7 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
EAE - a ECO ee sss EES cs als ele oc eae B: ODupold vo. cis 10-6 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
Se SSH oink Sete Doan ee cee en eee pee ee 10-00-11-00 }|12- 00-13. “00 Rathi eats | OD 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
Aa ie CMCC RCGE Siete. Tom ena hy Tiara chal yet men Sa Tctree See a Pn nn nn ne 
minous. (f) Higher price is for coal in sacks. (g) Natural gas used extensively. (P) Six roomed houses not ex- 
and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from mines. (v) Workingmen’s 


Quebec, and 2% in the other cities are not included in the fuel prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities mo- 





pt./Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 


Se 
dities} 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1926 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941} 1942) 1942 


PANIC OMAM GULGIOS . « cetc.ccs ee erate Bers 567) 64-0)127-4)155-9) 97-3] 98-5] 97-8} 82-1) 68-9] 85-0] 78-4) 83-0] 93-2) 95-6) 96-0 
Classified according to chief component 
material— : 

I. Vegetable Products.............. 135] 58-1]127-9]167-0| 86-2] 96-2] 98-9} 69-8] 62-5] 86-5] 68-7] 69-8] 79-0] 85-1] 85-1 
II. Animals and Their Products..... 76} 70-9|127-1/145-1] 96-0] 98-9]108-9| 93-4! 60-6} 81-8] 77-6] 78-7|100-1] 99-5|101-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPFORUCTR WA AN? Serle dasha eae 85| 58-2)157-1)176-5)101-7}| 99-5) 91-2) 79-2) 71-7| 71-8) 72-9} 83-8] 96-7] 91-9} 92-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper} 49] 68-9] 89-11154-4/106-3]100-2] 93-7] 86-2! 63-8] 77-2] 82-4] 91-4] 98-3]101-5]101-7 
V. Iron and Its Products.. 44) 68-9)156-9}168-4/104-6] 99-4] 93-8] 90-4} 85-5/105-3] 99-4}106-1]111-6]115-3]115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Productsws. pace vers Ace ee cs | 18) 98-4}141-9}135-5| 97-3] 99-8] 98-2] 73-7] 67-5] 83-4] 74-6! 77-3] 78-2] 78-4] 80-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products... une dhs sg tee es bie. 83] 56-8) 82-3]112-2)107-0} 99-2) 93-2) 90-8) 85-0) 87-4! 84-6] 90-7] 98-3]100-0/100-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products..| 77| 68-4]118-7|141-5)105-4/100-3} 95-5] 92-0] 81-5) 81-7] 81-5] 90-4/102-0/102-3|102-2 
Classified according to purpose— 

L-; Consumiers)\Goods...) 4.5.2.0. 236} 62-0}102-7|136-1) 96-9} 98-5] 96-0] 86-1) 72-7] 80-3) 77-5) 84-0} 95-2) 95-3) 96-0 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco..|{ 126] 61-8]119-0}150-8| 90-2) 97-2]103-7| 86-7| 65-7| 82-1] 77-1] 78-8] 94-7) 97-2] 98-5 
Other Consumers’ Goods........ 110) 62-2} 91-9)126-3/101-4) 99-4) 90-8} 85-7) 77-3) 79-1] 77-7) 87-5) 95-6) 94-1) 94-3 

ul Producersn Goods ski awa fe oe 8 402) 67-7)133-3]164-3] 98-8} 99-4] 98-9] 76-7) 65-6] 85-9} 74-5! 78-3) 85-6] 88-7| &9-1 
Producers’ Equipment........... 24) 55-1] 81-9}108-6)104-1] 97-1) 94-7) 91-2] 85-6] 94-5) 95-7/102-2|108-4/110-5|110-4 
Producers’ Materials............. 378} 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2] 98-7| 99-4) 75-1] 63-4) 84-9] 72-1] 75-6] 83-1] 86-3] 86-7 
Building and Construction Mate 
VAIS Heed Nese ay en Sages Se e, 111] 67-0)100-7|144-0)108-7/100-0) 99-6) 86-8} 80-8) 94-3] 91-3] 97-6}111-3)113-8)|114-1 
Manufacturers’ Materials......... 267} 69-5}148-1]177-3}] 95-8] 98-4] 99-3] 72-5) 60-4] 83-3] 68-8] 71-9] 78-3} 81-6} 82-1 

Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AURUE TOLL ae lapse rs) yt a ee cage) ot as 186} 59-2)184-7)176-4} 91-2] 96-5) 96-1) 69-3] 62-7| 81-5] 66-4] 68-4] 78-6! 81-8} 81-8 
AS SATIVA crys nani Mee ts says ce Ss 105} 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9) 98-2/105-2} 90-0) 62-7) 81-5] 77-9! 80-2] 97-8) 96-4) 99-3 
Farm (Canadian).............. 70] 64-1]132-6]160-6] 88-0] 96-7|107-7} 71-2] 54-6] 86-3) 64-3! 68-8] 73-3] 81-2) 84-3 
diy Mariner arrerane hae eteh AGT ay ial tebe 16] 65-9)111-7/114-1) 91-7/100-7|105-5) 91-3) 66-5] 76-4] 76-3] 82-3) 98-3)109-7)115-0 
TE OTeSt an FUN tee BI Dt slo ae 57} 60-1) 89-7|151-3}106-8|100-1) 93-5} 86-0} 64-0) 77-0} 81-9} 91-1} 98-0}101-0/101-2 
aD Vid MII CLR? eee ee Pas topes ees hele fiat 203} 67-9}115-2)1384-6]106-4!| 99-7] 92-7) 87-2; 81-6) 89-9} 85-6} 92-1} 97-1) 98-7] 99-0 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 245|) 63-8]120-8]154-1) 94-7) 97-3)101-8! 74-0] 59-9] 83-7) 70-9] 74-3) 84-6) 89-7| 91-4 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 322} 64-8)127-7|156-51}100-4| 98-6) 94-1] 84-8] 71-5] 81-3] 77-8} 81-6) 92-4} 91-8) 92-0 





t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, P1ice Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


Other Countries). 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


September 1, as compared with 38-8 cents one 
month earlier; 39:6 cents at July 1; and 28 
cents at August 1, 1939. During the last war 
the advance during the comparable period 
was from 24:7 cents for July, 1914, to 31-8 
cents for August, 1917. The price of fresh 
loin of pork has changed little in recent 
months the September average being 33:9 
cents per pound as compared with 34 cents 
for July. Bacon was little changed at 39-7 
cents per pound. The increase since the out- 
break of war was about 10 cents per pound as 
compared with an advance from 25:5 cents 
for July, 1914, to 39-8 cents for August, 1917. 
A seasonal increase was recorded in the price 
of eggs from 39-8 cents per dozen at the 
beginning of August to 44-4 cents at Septem- 
ber 1. Under an order of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board maximum wholesale prices 
were set in each of 11 zones as well as the 
retail “mark up.” The price of creamery 
butter averaged 39:1 cents per pound at Sep- 
tember 1 and was little changed from the 
previous months. Production during the first 
eight months of the year was three per cent 
lower than for the corresponding period of 


1941. Stocks in storage at September 1 were 
reported to be about 20 per cent lower than 
at September 1, 1941. The production of 
cheese during the eight months period of 1942 
was 42 per cent greater than for the equal 
period in 1941. The price at September 1, 
34:3 cents compares with 34:6 cents in August, 
1942, and 21-5 cents in August, 1939. The 
advance. for the comparable period in the last 
war was from 19:4 cents for July, 1914, to 30°3 
cents for August, 1917. Onions declined from 
6-3 cents per pound in August to 5:4 cents 
for July. A substantial seasonal fall in the 
price of potatoes was recorded for September 
1, when the price averaged 43:7 cents for 15 
pounds as compared with 57 cents at 
August 1. At September 1, 1939, the price 
was 27 cents. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “Cobbles” and “French Nut” at 
the beginning of September, 1941; Halifax, 
$18.50; Charlottetown, $17.90; Saint John, 
$18.50; Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $17.25; 
Sherbrooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; 
Montreal, $17.75. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


blaee accompanying tables which appear 
quarterly give the official and certain 

other index numbers of the cost-of-living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. 

Since these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources the information contained 
therein usually deals with conditions prevail- 
ing some months previous to the date of pub- 
lication in the Lasour Gazerre. In Great 
Britain both wholesale and retail trade are 
now subject to government control, the main 
objects of which are to conserve supplies of 
vital materials and to protect the public from 
unwarranted increases in prices. In order to 
achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale 
prices of some articles and is controlling the 
entire trade in some commodities, including 
importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930 = 100, was 
158-6 for August, a decrease of 0-7 per 
cent for the month, due to a substantial de- 
cline in the price of malting barley and to a 
seasonal fall in the price of potatoes. “The 
fact that the whole index can be moved in 
this way by one or two quotations emphasizes 
the extent to which most prices have been 
stabilized, and this is also shown by the small! 
rise during the third year of war—3:5 per 


cent, as against 42-8 per cent and 9-4 per cent 
in the first and second years respectively.” 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Minstry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914 = 100, was 201 at August 1, an increase 
of 4 of one per cent for the month, due to 
an increase in the fuel and light group as a 
result of a 6 per cent advance in prices of 
coal. All other groups were unchanged from 
the July level. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 — 
100, was 99-2 for August, an increase of 0°5 
per cent for the month. Increases in farm 
products, foods and textile products were part- 
ly offset by decreases in housefurnishing goods, 
chemicals and allied products and in miscellan- 
eous commodities. 

Cost or Livingc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935- 
1939 = 100, was 117:4 at August 15, an in- 
crease of 0-4 per cent for the month; food 
prices rose 1:2 per cent and miscellaneous 
commodities 0-1 per cent, while clothing, rent, 
the fuel, electricity or ice group and _ house- 
furnishings were slightly lower than the July 
level. 

The index number of. the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923 — 100, 
was 98:1 for August, a rise of 0°3 per cent for 
the month, due to slight advances in food 
and clothing prices, the other groups remaining 
unchanged. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Supreme Court of Canada_ Restores 
Judgment Granting Damages to 
Labourer Injured by 
Saw Machine 


HE Supreme Court of Canada unani- 

mously overruled a decision of the On- 
tario Court of Appeal and restored the judg- 
ment of the trial judge granting $4,000 damages 
to a workman who had lost a leg as the 
result of an injury suffered during the course 
of his employment when the flywheel of a 
sawing machine flew loose and struck him 
(Lasour Gazette, January, 1942, p. 123). 
Costs were granted throughout. 


The sawing machine was not owned by the 
respondent (defendant) but by one Laidlaw 
who was employed by the respondent at an 
hourly rate to supply and operate the machine. 
The finding of the Appeal Court was that 
Laidlaw was an independent contractor, and 


63621—9 


that the defendant was not responsible for 
machinery of which he was not the owner and 
over which he had no control. ; 

The Supreme Court rejected this reasoning. 
It held that it is always the personal duty 
of an employer to supply proper equipment 
and to select properly skilled persons to 
superintend it. “The employer can no more 
escape the consequences of non-performance 
of his personal obligation to his employee 
merely by employing an independent con- 
tractor than he could by placing the respon- 
sibility on the shoulders of another employee.” 
In the present case it was established that 
the accident had resulted from a defect in the 
equipment and that Laidlaw was not com- 
petent to take charge of the machinery. 
Therefore, the respondent, who was ultimately 
responsible for these matters, was liable for 
damages. Marshment v. Borgstrom, Supreme 
Court of Canada, October 6, 1942. 
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Alberta Union Officials Enjoined from 
Interfering with’ Former Members’ 
Employment 


Mr. Justice Shepherd in the Supreme Court 
of Alberta, Judicial District of Calgary, granted 
certain ex-members of a trade union an in- 
junction restraining the officials of their former 
union from interfering with their contractual 
rights with the publishers of a Calgary news- 
paper and causing their dismissal from em- 
ployment. The defendants, who were the 
president and secretary of Calgary Printing 
Trades Union Local No. 1, Canadian National 
Printing Trades Union, were sued personally 
and as representing the union. A temporary 
injunction had been obtained earlier. 


Local No. 1, whose members consisted of 
printers employed by the two Calgary daily 
newspapers, the Albertan and the Herald, had 
concluded separate agreements with the two 
papers in 1938, and had entered into new 
agreements in 1941. The 1938 agreement with 
the Herald had been more favourable than 
that with the Albertan, and in 1941 the dis- 
parity in the terms was even greater. .The 
members of the union who were employed by 
the Albertan had expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the 1938 agreement and had 
shown a disposition to join another union, the 
International Typographical Union. At the 
union meeting when the proposed 1941 agree- 
ment was under consideration, several men 
employed by the Albertan “wanted to protest 
but got no opportunity to do so,” according 
to the evidence. The President ruled that 
as the motion to accept the Albertan’s offer 
did not call for a change in the wage-scale, a 
three-fourths majority was not required. The 
motion was carried by a straight majority. 


Before the agreement was signed, certain 
of the Albertan employees notified the man- 
agement that they were no longer members 
of the union and they would not recognize 
any agreement concluded by it.. They were 
then expelled from the union and the president 
notified the management that they had no 
standing under the new agreement and would 
be replaced as union members became avail- 
able. Two replacements were made and a 
temporary injunction was then obtained re- 
straining further replacements. 


The defendants relied on the principle 
enunciated by the House of Lords in Sorrell 
v. Smith (1925) A.C. 700, that “if the real 
purpose of the combination is not to injure 
another, but to forward or defend the trade 
of those who enter into it, then no wrong is 
committed and no action will lie, although 
damage to another ensues... .” The Court 
pointed out the difficulty of drawing “a defi- 


nite line between acts whose real purpose is to 
advance the defendant’s interests and acts 
whose real purpose is to injure the plaintiff in 
his trade.” In the present case the agree- 
ment with the Herald would not have been 
affected even if the agreement with the 
Alberton had not been entered into and 
therefore the purpose of the defendants was not 
to advance the interests of their trade. The 
Court held that the opinion of the Law Lords 
in Larkin v. Long (1915) A.C. at p. 829 was 
pertinent: 

The liberty of a man’s mind and will, to say 
how he should bestow himself and his means, 
his talents, and his industry was as much a 
subject of the law’s protection as was that of 
his body. And, every person has a right under 
the law, as between himself and his fellow 
subjects, to full freedom in disposing of his own 
labour or his own capital, according to his own 
will. It follows that every person is subject 
to the correlative duty arising therefrom, and 
is prohibited from any obstruction to the 


' fullest exercise of this right which can be made 


compatible with the exercise of similar rights 
by others. 

Corbett et al. v. Canadian National Printing 
Trades Umon et al., Supreme Court of Alberta, 
Judicial District of Calgary, May 6, 1942. 


Appeal Allowed of Theatre Proprietor from 
Conviction under Alberta Minimum ~ 


Wage Order 


An appeal by the proprietor of a Calgary 
theatre from a conviction made in Magistrate’s 
Court for alleged violation of an Alberta Mini- 
mum Wage Order was allowed by His Honour 
Judge J. W. McDonald in the District Court 
of Southern Alberta. The appellant had em- 
ployed a female worker for four hours a day 
six days per week. Order 5, under the Muini- 
mum Wage Act, provides that “no employer 
shall employ in his theatre any female em- 
ployee at a rate of wages which is less than 
$14 for a week of six days,” and that in the 
case of employment for less than six days 
per week at least 50 cents an hour must be 
paid. 

The Court held that the appellant has a 
common law right to employ a person for four 
hours a day six days a week and that 
there is nothing in Order 5 to deprive him of 
this right. At the same time, when he em- 
ploys a person in this manner he is not required 
to pay her $14 per week, but merely “at the 
rate of $14 per week.” The minimum rate of 
50 cents per hour applies only to persons em- 
ployed irregularly. When only four hours are 
worked in a day, a wage of $7 is at the rate 
of $14 per week. “Apparently the Regula- 
tions of the Board in Order No. 5, do not 
contemplate employment of the kind in ques- 
tion in the case at the bar, to be specially 
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dealt with; and I cannot see that Mr. Barron 
is defying the law or the Regulations in acting 
as he has done.” The King ex rel. F. G. Cope 
v. J. B. Barron, District Court of the District 
of Southern Alberta, July 31, 1942. 


Municipal Authorities in Britain Subject to 
Conditions of Employment and National 


Arbitration Order, 1940 


On September 8, the House of Lords held 
that municipal authorities are bound as much 
as other employers by the Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration Order, 
1940, under which the Minister of Labour may 
refer a labour dispute to the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal whose award is binding on 
both parties (Lasour Gazerrr, 1940, p. 760). 
The question arose out of negotiations be- 
tween the Borough of Bolton and a trade 
union, the National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment Officers, in which the latter claimed 
that it should be made a condition of the 
contract of service of the Borough’s officers 
that their pay would be made up if they 
undertook war service. This claim was rejected 
by the Borough authorities and the case was 
referred by the Minister of Labour to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal. The Corpora- 
tion thereupon applied successfully to the 
Divisional Court for an order prohibiting the 
tribunal from adjudicating in the matter. The 
Association successfully appealed the decision 
of the Divisional Court, but the decision was 
restored by the Court of Appeal. 


The Borough authorities contended (1) that 
a dispute involving a municipal corporation 
is not a trade dispute within the meaning of 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919 (in the Con- 
ditions of Employment and National Arbi- 
tration Order the expression “trade dispute” 
has the same meaning as in the Act); (2) that 
in any case the term “trade dispute” could 
not be applied to a dispute as to the payments 


to be made to officers after they had ceased 
to serve the Corporation, and (3) that the 
Corporation has no power to determine the 
issue in advance for all its employees. 

The Lord Chancellor, in giving judgment, 
rejected all three contentions. With regard to 
the first, he pointed out that in the Industrial 
Courts Act a “trade dispute” means a dispute 
between employers and workmen or workmen 
and workmen “connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment, or the terms of the 
employment or with the conditions of labour 
of any person,” and that a workman is “any 
person who has entered into or works under 
a contract with an employer, whether the 
contract be by way of manual labour, clerical 
labour or otherwise.” The definition of 
“workman” was held by His Lordship to be 
broad enough to include all persons employed 
under a contract of service, and therefore the 
term “trade” did not impose any limitation on 
the term “dispute.” 

The second point turned on the interpreta- 
tion of the Local Government Staffs (War 
Service) Act, 1939, which provides a local 
authority with power to make up the remunera- 
tion of its officers who undertake war service. 
His Lordship held that while the Borough 
could not make such payments except during 
an ex-officer’s war service, it could neverthe- 
less agree beforehand with an officer to make 
the payments if he undertook war services, and 
that this would thereupon become a con- 
tractual term of his employment. It was a 
fallacy to regard the payments authorized by 
the Act as mere gratuities which could in no 
circumstances be the subject of contract. 

Finally, there was nothing irregular or in 
excess of the powers of the Corporation if it 
bound itself or was required by an award of 
the tribunal to bind itself to make the pay- 
ments. National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers v. Bolton Corporation, House 
of Lords, September 8, 1942. 


CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Summary of Proceedings of Twenty-first Annual Convention 


VER 226 delegates attended the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Confed- 
eration of Catholic Workers of Canada in 
Montreal, September 18-24. In addition to 
the annual reports of the President and the 
Confederal Bureau, special reports on the 
employment of women and compulsory school 
attendance were considered and nearly a 
hundred resolutions were adopted. The Con- 
vention was opened with a Mass celebrated 
by the General Chaplain of the Confederation 
followed by a banquet at which the Dominion 


Minister of Labour was represented by Mr. 
L. Trottier, Chairman of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The Confederal Bureau reported that mem- 
bership in the Confederation had increased 
from 46,032 in 1941 to 46,447 by May 831, 
1942, although the number of syndicates 
affiliated had declined from 187 to 186. Study 
circles increased from 40 to 75. Twenty new 
affiliations were reported, 8 syndicates joining 
through one of the eleven affiliated federations 
covering: building, asbestos, barbers, printing, 
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commerce, clothing, textiles, leather and shoes, 
gloves, furniture and pulp and paper. 

The officers elected for 1942-43 were presi- 
dent, A. Charpentier, Montreal; vice-presi- 
dents, E. Tellier, Three Rivers; O. Filion, 
Montreal; A. Roberge, Quebec; L. P. Boily, 
Jonquiere; secretary, Gerard Picard, Quebec; 
treasurer, A. Bourdon,. Montreal; directors, 
P. Girard, Montreal; R. Gosselin, Quebec; 
J. Vallieres, Three Rivers; M. E. Cadieux, 
Sherbrooke; M. Lavigne, Hull; R. Hermini, 
Chicoutimi; O. Bell, St. Hyacinthe; federation 
representatives, O. Cyr, Asbestos; J. Dorion, 
Quebec; P. HE. Cabana, Montreal; J. A. 
Anzalone, Quebec; E. St. Amand, Montreal; 
W. Cloutier, Victoriaville; P. Lessard, Port 
Alfred; I. Rousseau, Victoriaville; and L. 
Morency, Quebec. Representatives from the 
federations for printing, textiles and gloves 
have not yet been chosen. 


President’s Address 


In his seventh presidential address, Mr. 
Charpentier referred, among other matters, 
to the Confederation’s collaboration with the 
Dominion Government in problems arising 
out of the war. In particular, he spoke of its 
representation on boards and committees con- 
nected with the Dominion’s policies concerning 
wages stabilization, selective service and un- 
employment insurance and the inclusion of a 
Confederation representative in the Canadian 
delegation to the New York meeting of the 
International Labour Conference last fall. He 
also pointed to the Confederation’s support of 
the Victory Loan and other war finance 
measures, its stand against raising the ban on 
the Communist party and the rarity of strikes 
involving its members as other evidences 
of its aid to the war effort. 


Dominion Wages Policy 


On the question of the Wages Control 
Orders, Mr. Charpentier declared that the 
Confederation, recognizing the dangers of in- 
flation, had supported the Government from 
the beginning in its wages stabilization policy. 
However, the Confederation believed that the 
policy should have been applied in Quebec, 
to industries to which the Collective Agree- 
ment Act applied, through the machinery of 
that Act. Failure to do so had made it 
almost impossible for the Act to function in 
such industries. The President pointed out 
that the provisions in: the Collective Agree- 
ment Act for extending the terms of an agree- 
ment to non-parties created a situation differ- 
ent from that in any other province. 


As regards the Dominion Order in Council 
setting minimum wages for persons employed 
on Dominion Government contracts for sup- 
plies and equipment, Mr. Charpentier consid- 
ered that conditions had been improved by 
entrusting the enforcement of the Order to 
the inspectors of the provincial Minimum 
Wage Commission and the joint committees 
set up under the Collective Agreement Act 
but the Order was still difficult to apply, partly 
because the rates set were too far above the 
prevailing rates in Quebec. In his opinion 
it should be amended so that employers who 
refused Government contracts should not be 
better off than those who took them, and the 
status of employers only partially engaged 
on war contracts ought to be clarified. The 
Confederation believed that the best way to 
fix uniform rates and to adjust cost-of-living 
bonuses was to call a national conference to 
consider each industry. He also asked that 
the disparity in the cost of living between 
different sections of the country be considered 
in computing cost-of-living bonuses and set- 
ting national minimum wages for each indus- 
try. He suggested that the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics should revise its machinery for 
determining the cost-of-living index so that 
in co-operation with provincial authorities it 
could make a separate index for each prov- 
ince. The creation of a provincial office to 
determine the cost-of-living index was also 
advocated. 


Industrial Relations 


The President regretted that strikes had 
been resorted to in Quebec during the past 
year but attributed most of them to the 
refusal of employers to negotiate with em- 
ployees’ associations and to irritation caused 
by the slowness of the machinery of the 
Regional War Labour Board. 

Considerable alarm was expressed by Mr. 
Charpentier at the anti-union activities of 
employers and the threat to the Catholic 
syndicates from rival unions. He recognized 
that the hostility of some employers arose 
from their opposition to being subjected to a 
collective agreement through the operation 
of the Collective Agreement Act instead of by © 
individual negotiation with their employees, 
and declared the Confederation must over- 
come this hostility. He reported that several 
employers have been trying to destroy the 
syndicates by substituting shop committees for 
them, dragging out negotiations, fostering 
divisions, and favouring the organizing 
activities of rival unions. He charged that 
certain officials of the Federal Department 
of Labour were conniving in this “conspiracy” 
against the syndicates. 
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In regard to organizing activities in war 
industries, he protested against what he con- 
sidered the arbitrary way in which Federal 
Government officials determined the _ pro- 
cedure for taking votes to decide between 
rival unions, and questioned their right to 
take such votes if no strike threatened. He 
suggested that it would be more democratic 
to let employees in Government-owned plants 
belong to the union of their choice and to give 
all unions proportionate representation on 
negotiating committees. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In his opinion employers and workers were 
gradually adjusting themselves to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act but he stated that 
some workers had difficulty in recovering their 
cards from employers on dismissal. He ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be co- 
operation between the Employment and Selec- 
tive Service officers and trade unions in the 
matter of placement and that trade unions 
would not be deprived of their function in 
that respect. 


Provincial Government 


Mr. Charpentier mentioned with satisfaction 
amendments to various enactments of the 
Quebec Legislature in the past year and the 
creation of Superior Councils of Labour and 
Technical Education. He urged the Pro- 
vincial Government to take full advantage 
of the new Dominion Vocational Training 
Act. 

A strong plea was made for the restoration 
of provincial jurisdiction after the war in the 
field of labour regulation particularly in re- 
gard to the contract of employment and trade 
union law:— 

In order that national Catholic syndicalism 
may survive and attain its full development, 
and that a corporate and co-operative organiza- 
tion may be realized in our province along the 
lines preached by the Church, it is fundamental 
that the present government after the war re- 


cover its sovereign power on these two points 
of social legislation. 


Corporatism 


Mr. Charpentier discussed at length the 
Confederation’s theories regarding the cor- 
porate organization of society. “Only cor- 
poratism and co-operation will be able to save 
the country from state socialism or the dic- 
tatorship of monopolies,” he declared. The 
existence of 65 collective agreements operating 
under the Collective Agreement Act and the 
establishment of 20 consumers’ co-operatives 
in the last three years were indications of 
progress. A unique co-operative venture was 


the construction of 16 workers’ houses by 
members of the asbestos workers’ syndicate. 
He urged the organization of more co-opera- 
tives, syndicates and corporations and stressed 
the importance of freedom of association. The 
President expressed his pleasure with their 
progress in securing recognition, union shops 
and collective agreements and praised the 
activities of the youth and other societies of 
workers which were educating their members 
in Catholic trade unionism. He referred to 
the Confederation’s affiliation with the League 
of Nations Society and its endorsement of the 
Atlantic Charter. 


Report of the Confederal Bureau 


In its report the Confederal Bureau urged 
that organized labour be given a larger share 
in administration and suggested the estab- 
lishment in each industry of a council equally 
representative of labour and management to 
advise the responsible Minister regarding the 
wartime regulation of the industry. The 
Bureau asserted that the Order in Council 
fixing minimum wages for Dominion Govern- 
ment contract work was not enforced and 
suggested that it should be extended to all 
plants whether on war work or not, after 
appropriate adjustments had been made in 
regard to collective agreements. Careful con- 
sideration was urged of the proposal that 
employers should be compelled to bargain with 
the representatives of organized labour as it 
was believed that such a step might open 
the door to a Canadian Wagner Act. 

In regard to the Wages Stabilization Orders, 
the Bureau outlined the difficulties of indus- 
tries seeking to reconcile the Wages Order 
with collective agreements under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act. It reported that the 
shoe industry had worked out a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Regional War Labour 
Board and conditions in other industries were 
being considered by the Regional Board. 


The report on‘the membership emphasized 
that the decrease during the year in the 
number of syndicates was due to a number 
having been struck off the lists since the 
last meeting. In spite of this, there had been 
a gain of over 400 in the total number of 
members. The federations showing increases 
were construction, boots and shoes, asbestos, 
commercial employees and clothing. In addi- 
tion, local unions not linked with any federa- 
tion increased from 36 to 44. 


Compulsory School Attendance 


The 1941 convention of the Confederation 
referred the question of compulsory school 
attendance to the Confederal Bureau. Its 
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report to the 1942 convention, which was 
approved, stressed the need for a compulsory 
school attendance law particularly in urban 
areas but recommended that in all centres of 
over 10,000 population, school boards should 
be permitted to adapt the law to local con- 
ditions. The report also suggested certain 
reforms which would facilitate the adoption of 
the law. It urged that the primary course 
should be cut from seven to six years, the 
curriculum simplified, and text-books, where 
possible, should be made uniform to reduce 
their cost and should be provided free. It 
proposed the repeal of the law which had 
been passed when there was a shortage of 
school accommodation, forbidding children 
under seven entering school. The report 
recommended further that children should be 
required to remain at school until they com- 
pleted the primary course or were 15 years of 
age. At present, the Bureau stated, 80 per cent 
leave school before they are 15. The introduc- 
tion of vocational guidance for all pupils past 
the third grade and an increased number of 
trade schools were also urged. 


The argument that a compulsory school 
attendance law would not be necessary when 
a full program of social security was developed 
was rejected by the Bureau even though it 
recognized that poverty and unemployment 
had caused much of the decline in school 
attendance. The report stated that a com- 
pulsory attendance law— 


seems justified to us by the alarming decline 
in attendance in the primary course, a new 
phenomenon due either to the poverty of the 
family or to the child’s desire for gain, or to 
his insubordination or to the apathy or lack 
of authority of his parents. We consider a 
desire for education should be developed 
among a greater number of our children 
who would “be subject to this law to the age 
of adolescence. The need for compulsory 
school attendance seems apparent from the 
unpreparedness of our children who leave 
school at 13, 14 and 15 years to take courses 
at technical and trade schools. Compulsory 
education is necessary because of the alarm- 
ing increase in the proportion of wage- 
earners in the population and of their 
greater need for education so that they may 
be better fitted, morally, economically and 
socially, for life and modern society. 


Employment of Women 


The report to the Convention on the em- 
ployment of women was prepared by the 
Confederal Bureau after the Dominion 
Minister of Labour last March had asked 
for its views on employment of women at 
night. 

A study made by the Confederation in 
May revealed that at that time over 25,000 
women were employed in Quebec industries. 
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Many were working up to 114 and 12 hours 
a day in plants operating on one- and two-shift 
systems. Since the beginning of the war 
nearly 100 plants had been authorized by the 
provincial Department of Labour to employ 
women at night. It was found that there 
were plants where the accident rate for women 
was high as a result of fatigue, where women 
were exposed to industrial diseases, and where 
they were lifting unduly heavy weights. 


The Bureau recognized that the employ- 
ment of women was necessary to the war 
effort but urged that the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments act to protect these 
workers. The Dominion Government was 
asked to stipulate the conditions under 
which women might be employed on Federal 
contracts in the same way as it set minimum 
wages, and to press the Provincial Govern- 
ments to enforce similar conditions elsewhere. 
The conditions recommended included the 
limiting of hours, a three-shift system of 
eight hours each wherever possible, rest 
pauses and light nourishment in mid-spell, 
and restrictions on weight-lifting. The report 
also advocated prohibiting the employment of 
mothers of young children, especially at night, 
in the interests of their health and the welfare 
of their families. Night work for others 
should be tolerated only if absolutely neces- 
sary, should not exceed eight hours, and there 
should be safeguards against physical and 
moral dangers. In plants where accidents to 
women on night shifts were frequent, men 
too old or unfit for military service should be 
employed. 


This report of the Confederal Bureau led 
to the adoption by the Confederation of 
several resolutions. Motions were approved 
urging that women be employed only when 
all available male labour was exhausted, con- 
demning night work for women and express- 
ing the opinion that the employment of 
mothers of young children was a threat to 
the family. For this reason the principle 
of establishing nurseries for the children of 
working mothers was disapproved. Inquiries 
into the conditions of work for women in 
war industries and in the clothing trades were 
requested, and the Government was urged 
to define what jobs women might do after 
considering their physical strength, age and 
actual and future role in society. 


Resolutions 


In addition to the resolutions mentioned 
above regarding the employment of women 
and school attendance, the delegates adopted 
motions concerning the administration of 
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the National Selective Service Regulations, and receive insurance stamps from their 
the cost-of-living index, unemployment in- employers in their pay-envelopes. Protests 


surance, workmen’s compensation, collective 
agreements and other matters. 


Selective Service 


One resolution requested that the National 
Selective Service Regulations be amended to 
prohibit any Selective Service Office supplying 
workers to a plant where the employees were 
on strike. Another urged that trade unions 
be authorized to issue to their members per- 
mits to seek employment, and that an em- 
ployer be required to give the necessary 
written notice of separation to a worker on 
the first day after he gives him: notice of 
dismissal. In the same motion, it was recom- 
mended that the construction industry should 
be exempt from the regulations requiring 
seven days’ notice, and that permits to seek 
employment should be issued by the unions 
in the construction industry which would 
report to Selective Service within three days. 


Cost of Living 


As suggested in the President’s address, 
resolutions were adopted urging the setting 
up of a provincial office of, statistics to deter- 
mine the cost of living and suggesting that 
the Dominion method of calculating the cost- 
of-living index should be revised and more 
account taken of local variations. A Royal 
Commission to inquire into the accuracy of 
the data on which the cost-of-living index 
was based was also suggested. 


Another resolution advocated the extension 
of the cost-of-living bonus to all wage- 
earners and its exemption from taxation. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Several resolutions proposed changes in the 
Unemployment Insurance Act or its admin- 
istration, and the Confederal Bureau was 
requested to study the machinery of the Act. 
It was suggested that special consideration in 
determining benefits be given to workers with 
families or other dependents and that benefits 
continue to be paid to beneficiaries who fall 
ill. Extension of the Act to lumber workers 
and the appointment of a woman to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission were 
also requested. Complaints were made by 
building workmen that they lost more days’ 
work waiting to get their insurance books 
from their employers than through lack of 
jobs. Motions were passed asking that em- 
ployers who, through negligence, make their 
employees lose days of work should be penal- 
ized and that workers in the building trades 
should be given custody of their own books 


were also made that the worker had no way 
of assuring himself that the required number 
of stamps had been affixed and that he had 
been credited in the Commission’s records 
with the exact number of days worked, It 
was requested, therefore, that the Commission 
or the employer should give the workman a 
receipt whenever he surrendered his insurance 
book and also at the end of each year when 
the books are turned in to the Commission 
for renewal. As an alternative to the latter 
receipt, the old book could be returned to 
the worker with a stamp on it to indicate 
that the Commission had recorded the in- 
formation in it. 


War Labour Boards 


Resolutions requesting a simplification of 
procedure and an enlargement of the facili- 
ties of the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards were passed after complaints had been 
voiced regarding the slowness of the Boards 
in rendering decisions. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The extension of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to all enterprises in the province 
was requested in one motion, and another asked 
that all diseases contracted in industry be 
compensatable. The asbestos workers’ syndi- 
cate asked that asbestosis whether complicated 
with tuberculosis or not should be regarded 
as an industrial disease. Higher benefits were 
also demanded, and it was proposed that 
steps be taken to protect workers who fail 
to qualify for compensation because their 
employers neglect to report accidents. The 
painters’ union of Three Rivers urged pro- 
vincial action to ensure hygienic conditions 
for painters. 


Collective Agreements 


Two resolutions asked for the establishment 
of a labour tribunal to hear cases arising out 
of the Collective Agreement Act and other 
labour laws. Other motions requested that 
municipalities be subjected to the Collective 
Agreement Act as in the past and that over- 
time payments be computed on the basis of 
the worker’s actual wage and not on the 
minimum rates fixed under the Act. Higher 
penalties were requested for employers hiring 
workers who do not hold a certificate of 
competency in industries where the joint 
committee for the industry has made the hold- 
ing of such a certificate obligatory on all 
workers. The Building Federation asked 
that employers be obliged to pay their workers 
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immediately after suspension at the end of 
the work instead of making them wait until 
the following pay-day. In order to offset 
the objections of grocers not licensed under 
the Liquor Act who are opposing collective 
agreements in the grocery trade, a request 
was. made that cities and towns be authorized 
to regulate the hours of licensed groceries. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


To eliminate the incorporating of company 
unions under the Professional Syndicates Act, 
a resolution demanded that all applications 
for incorporation be first submitted to the 
Minister of Labour before being approved 
by the Provincial Secretary. Another resolu- 
tion asked that a confederation made up of 
several trade union federations in different 
industries have the same powers under the Act 
as a federation of unions in the same industry. 
It was also’ requested that trade unions be 
authorized to issue certificates of competency 
to their members after examination. 


Conditions of Work 


Sunday work was condemned in one resolu- 
tion which declared that it did not further 
the war effort. Amendments in the Com- 
mercial and Industrial Establishments Act 
were asked to prohibit night work in 
bakeries, to forbid one man working alone 
at night in printing shops because of the 
danger of accidents, and to require retail 
stores to place the name of the proprietor on 
all signs and advertisements to prevent mer- 
chants falsely claiming that they are French- 
Canadian. 


Wages and Taxes 


It was requested that wages below $25 a 
week be allowed to increase up to that level 
without the permission of the Regional War 
Labour Board. A _ resolution demanding a 
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minimum wage of $27 a week was referred to 
the Confederal Bureau for study. The pay- 
ment of family allowances was urged and 
protests made that the Dominion Budget of 
1942 was not more favourable to fathers of 
large families. Requests were made that trade 
union contributions and sickness insurance 
premiums should be deducted from the com- 
pulsory savings or refundable portion of the 
new income tax; that the amount deducted 
from a worker’s wages for compulsory sav- 
ings should be indicated on the pay envelope, 
and that a receipt should be given each year 
showing the amount of compulsory savings 
thus deducted and credited to the worker. A 
curb on instalment buying was demanded 
“to put an end to this kind of odious exploita- 
tion of the working-class.” Complaints were 
made that the price ceiling was being violated. 


Other Resolutions 


The Convention advocated that the ban on 
the Communist Party and its propaganda 
should be continued. Reduction of the pen- 
sionable age under the Old Age Pensions 
Act from 70 to 65 was recommended. One 
resolution suggested that all building con- 
tractors should be required to satisfy the 
competent authorities as to their financial 
status. Strict application of the liquor law 
was demanded. The printing of the National 
Electrical Code in French was requested. Two 
resolutions urged that all municipalities with 
a population of at least 3,000 be brought under 
the Pipe Mechanics Act as the first stage in 
a progressive extension of the Act. The 
collaboration of the College of Physicians was 
considered desirable to secure a_ stricter 
application of provincial and municipal regu- 
lations regarding sanitation. An amendment 
in the Stationary Enginemen’s Act was 
requested to forbid stationary engineers 
installing new heating or plumbing equipment. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Industrial Employment—Prices and Cost of Living—Business Statistics— 
Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices—Unemployment 
in Trade Unions—Strikes and Lockouts 


Pee ee employment showed a further 
important decrease at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 13,142 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business operations. The co-operating 
establishments employed 1,795,411 persons, or 
14,707 more than in the preceding month; this 
gain of 0:8 per cent was rather smaller than 
the average at the beginning of September in 
earlier years of the record, being also smaller 
_ than at September 1 in any immediately pre- 
ceding autumn. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the average for the calendar year 1926 as 
100), stood at 179-3, as compared with 162-7 
at September 1, 1941. At the same date in 
recent years the index was as follows: 1940, 
131-6; 1989, 119:6; 1938, 115-1; 1937, 123-2 
and 1936, 107-1. 

Reflecting the slightly less-than-average in- 
crease in industrial employment at the begin- 
ning of September, the seasonally-adjusted 
index declined fractionally, falling from 173-0 
at August 1, to 172-3 at the date under review. 

The weekly salaries and wages disbursed by 
the co-operating establishments aggregated 
$52,361,441; this exceeded by 2:7 per cent 
the sum of $50,970,885 paid on or about 
August 1 to the 1,780,704 persons then em- 
ployed by the same firms. The per capita 
average rose from $2862 in the preceding 
enquiry, to $29.16 at September 1. These two 
are the highest in the period during which 
the current statistics of payrolls have been 
collected. 

Prices and the Cost of Living.—The official 
index of the cost of living calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices during the period 1985 to 1939 as 100 
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was 117-8 at the beginning of October; 117-4 
for September 1; 117-9 for July 2; 115-5 for 
October 1, 1941; 107-0 for October 1, 1940; 
and 100- 8 for August, 1939, the last pre-war 
month. 

The increase in the index since August, 1939, 
down to October, 1942, was 16-9 per cent as 
compared with an increase of 35:3 per cent 
for the comparable period during the last war, 
July, 1914, to September, 1917. Since the 
introduction of price control the index, after 
adjustment to the base August, 1939, as 100 
has advanced from 114-6 for October 1, 1941, 
to 116-9 for October 1, 1942, or 2-3 points. 
The increase for the corresponding period dur- 
ing the last war October, 1916, to October, 
1917, 21-1 points after the index was similarly 
adjusted to the base July, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 was 96-8 for October as compared 
with 96:0 for September; 93-8 for October, 
1941; 83-3 for October, 1940; and 72:3 for 
August, 1939. The increase between August, 
1939, and October, 1942, was 33-9 per cent 
and between July, ‘1914, and September, 1917, 
was 80-9 per cent. 


Business Statistics——The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given om page 1234. The index of 
the physical volume of business which reflects 
activity in the production and distribution of 
goods has been revised to give increased rep- 
resentation to factors indicating the trend of 
war production. For September this index 
indicated little change from the previous 
month but was about 12 per cent higher than 
for September, 1941. In the former compari- 
son substantial increases in the indexes of 
mineral production and of construction were 
offset by declines in electric power production 
and in the distribution of goods. Little change 
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was indicated in manufacturing. This group 
however recorded an increase of about 24 per 
cent in September as compared with one 
year earlier while much smaller increases 
were recorded in electric power production and 
in distribution. Substantial declines were 
recorded for mineral production and for con- 
struction in this comparison. 

The index of employment was 10:2 per cent 
higher at September 1 than one year earlier 
and 49-9 per cent higher than at September 
1, 1939, thus indicating a high level of pro- 
ductive activity. 
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Comparing the first nine months of 1942 
with the corresponding period in 1941, the 
index of the physical volume of business was 
23:6 per cent higher in the former period 
than in the latter. Industrial production 
averaged 29 per cent higher; manufacturing 
production 37 per cent higher and mineral 
production 17-9 per cent higher. Production 
of cheese increased from about 118 million 
pounds to 166 million while the production of 
creamery butter declined 2:6 per cent. The 
number of cigarettes released increased 11:5 
per cent, steel ingot production 33-1 per cent; 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 











1942 1941 
October September August October September August 
Employment Index............ OO RE SRE ON HE 179-3 177-8 165-8 162-7 160-6 
Unemployment percentage (trade 
UhION Mem bers)sde. owes ok 0:8 0-9 1:8 2-7 2-4 3-5 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ ay 96.8 96-0 95-6 93-8 93-2 91-8 
Cost of living index............. (2) 117-8 117-4 117-7 115-5 114-7 113-7 
Retail sales unadjusted index....(2)}.............- 153-2 147-4 152-4 137-3 134-1 
Retail sales adjusted index.. (6) (2) ete ee Peres 152-0 162-9 138-0 136-4 146:5 
Wholesale sales.................. EA Mie uh ibe. eb Ik 177-7 157-4 170-5 171-2 156-6 
Common stocks index........... (2) 64-8 62-6 61-6 69-1 71-0 67-8 
Preferred stocks index........... (2) | ede lis paeeceane ae 95-6 95-8 102-2 103-2 100-0 
Bond yields, Dominion index.... (?) +99-6 99-4 99-0 100-2 100-3 101-2 
(a) Physical Volume of Business 
Mr exe seis ne ajar (Gy). sce mererees 198-4 198-5 178-7 177-6 172-4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...... (Ca) Aa AAS a 223-8 221-7 198-6 196-9 183-0 
Mineral production.......... (ED Mets eho o See Bete 225-8 216-6 299-6 284-1 258-4 
Maniiacturingnn. a skcci eee (2) [ie octeteetetars 236-6 236-1 192-3 190-7 179-0 
Constructione i. one (2) Pes RTE 128-4 115-8 144-4 165-4 143-9 
Hlectric power. .22 50% sec Aer) eater esceeets eae 140-0 142-8 137-4 136-2 126-1 
IDTSERIBUTION: Agen: ieee stele (2) | erecrerete cies enc 145-8 150-4 137-5 137-6 150-3 
Tons carried, freight........ (2) esis TRIS artere 3 132-3 163-0 124.1 127.5 128-0 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUS! rc gale ie tee ee ete eae ot Aa eT 8 Od on 3,516, 107,197| 3,479,744, 886]| 3,627, 176,887) 3,300, 731,342} 3,149,790, 606 
Bank notes in circulation....(8) $ |[...........-5- 563,700,000; 546,300,000 419,999,648] 422,014,387) 393,207,827 
Bank deposits in savings....... & Ne Ne Toe ep 1,748, 248, 134) 1,699.553,037]| 1,135,522,582| 1,555, 152,222) 1,522,186,431 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..........+05- 978,147,745]  978,147,745]| 1,146,857, 168] 1,143,203,420} 1, 152,996,270 
Railway— 988,336,320 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
CALS MR een hue ltt CO) aro 288,077 266, 139 259,822 279,363 271,494 257, 598 
Canadian National Railways, 
TOVCMUCH I ard Wee Ly DU all ra ITNT 33, 860, 000 34,419,000 28,760,510 27,133,000 25, 809, 000 
Operating expenses........ ual Rees eol, 2 lie ei MEN elon Mere 23,595, 427 19,727,676 18, 205, 628 18,196, 786 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
traffic earnings........... $ 22,799,000 22,113,749 22,053, 767 21,577,000 19, 268,000 19,989,510 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses,all lines $ |............-. 18,544,572 18, 833, 737 15, 638, 764 15,801,590 16,843,505 
Steam railways, freight in 
EONAIITIOR IC AL eek geen Lid Myr, Bh APRN Emre 2 1 aches s Me ae ico 4,593,277,000|| 4, 795,930,000) 4,447,201,000} 4,323, 275,000 
Building permits.......5...... CUES buat odo cere ane 10, 540, 657 8,340, 878 12,901,757 12,579,488 12,852,381 
Contracts awarded........ (0) § 21,412, 800 29,675, 100 31,771,200 29,082,000 39,363, 800 36, 123, 900 
Mineral production— 
SATO O Me ecms veer aetens es nn LBOINSHEAl. powo o OCC 155, 900 162,578 137,114 125,168 118,490 
Steel ingots and castings..... CONS ee eee «cas 244,922 248, 868 222, 853 224, 626 227,075 
Herro-alloys: 0 0 es aw. COTS) WRN oie sts 18,548 15,961 16, 809 18,941 18,201 
LG Ri ceri bees terri saat: OUNCES i Geers 4's seem emeacme 402, 867 461,168 445,085 467,224 
Coalet: BE Cima el Ta aa HONS MA oiice es 8 1,463, 187 1,457,712 1, 869, 666 1,599,014 1,404,335 
Timber scaled in British 
CO WIMDIS, Sie ate tee is Me ek 245,564,067} 228,144,123 292,205,314; 290,661,049} 322,543,027 
Flour production.............. DbISt teaser es ses 1,737,472 1,820, 199 1,595,931 1,647,910 1, 852,139 
Footwear production.......... DALES2| enieo dae os a8 2,807,754 2,778,334 3, 141,512 3,027,202 2,955, 637 
Output of central electric sta- 
LONE eae eee WHS eee nieee 2,946, 611,000] 2,989,675,000|| 3,140,317,000] 2,866,647,000| 2,640,084,000 
SalestOLNAUTANCO sw... oto iene w neater amie east <0 55,065,000 39,347,000 41,305, 000 33, 546, 000 29,135,000 
Newsprint production.......... TOUS acetates s\ oe 257,618 253, 240 318, 800 298,300 293,100 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
Week ended October 29, 1942. 
(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. (3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. (8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
(*) Figures for four weeks ended October 31, 1942, and corresponding previous periods. 
(10) MacLean’s Buikling Review. (a) Revised—For explanation see page 1235. 
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pig iron production 55 per cent; electric 
power production 15:1 per cent. The index 
of grain marketings declined 51-4 per cent in 
the same comparison and livestock market- 
ings 5-2 per cent. Newsprint production was 
3°8 per cent lower and the value of con- 
tracts awarded 24-1 per cent lower. 


Revision of Index of the Physical Volume 
of Business.—The following statement as to 
the revision of the index was published in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, Octo- 
ber, 1942, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics :— 

The revision of the index of the physical 
volume of business consisted mainly in the 
application of a new set of weights. The 
components were weighted according to the 
value added: during the current period by pro- 
ductive enterprises in mining, manufacturing, 
construction, electric power and distribution. 
The object was to weight the factors accord- 
ing to their present relative importance. The 
weights established on the basis of “value 
added” during the base period of 1935-39 
resulted in an over-emphasis of production for 
civilian purposes during the war period. It 
was consequently decided to recompute the 
welghts giving greater representation to fac- 
tors indicating the operations of firms engaged 
on war production. A number of changes 
were also made in the factors included in the 
compilation. The result of the alterations is 
a much higher level for the index during the 
last two years or more. 


Report of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices.—Reports received by the Di- 
rector of Employment and Unemployment 
Insurance from Employment and Selective 
Service Offices during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1942, showed an outstanding gain in 
business transacted, both when compared with 
the preceding month and with the correspond- 
ing month of last year, this computation being 
based on the average number of placements 
recorded daily. The increase was due to 
National Selective Service Regulations under 
which employers seeking workers and persons 
desiring employment must obtain permits from 
Employment and Selective Service Offices. 
Manufacturing, services, trade and logging 
were mainly responsible for the increase regis- 
tered under the first comparison and manufac- 
turing, trade and construction under the 
second, all industrial divisions except agricul- 
ture showing increased placements over the 
previous month, and all apart from agriculture 
and services reporting a gain over September, 
1941. The increase in manufacturing was ex- 
ceptionally large under both comparisons. 


Vacancies in September, 1942, numbered 
241,038, applications 221,352, and placements 
in regular and casual employment 102,827. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of October, 1942, the percentage of 
unemployment among trade union members 
stood at 0-8 in contrast with percentages of 
0-9 in September and 2-7 in October, 1941. 
The percentage for October was based on 
returns compiled from 2,272 local labour orgini- 
zations with a total membership of 380,304 
persons. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—For the month of 
October, 1942, the number of strikes and 
lockouts recorded, the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss in man working days 
again showed substantial decreases from the 
previous month but were slightly higher than 
for October, 1941. ‘During the month under 
review there were 26 strikes recorded, involv- 
ing 6,107 workers and causing a time loss of 
26,926 man working days, as compared with 
43 strikes in September, 1942, involving 
13,316 workers, with a time loss of 37,838 days, 
and 23 strikes in October, 1941, involving 
5,511 workers, with a time loss of 19,693 days. 
The more important strikes during the month 
were: steel plant workers at Windsor, Ont., 
textile factory workers at Beauharnois, P.Q., 
and coal miners at Nanaimo and Cumberland, 
B.C., and at Glace Bay, NS. 

Of the 26 strikes during October of this 
year 24 were terminated during the month. 
Three resulted in favour of the workers, seven 
in favour of the employer, one was & com- 
promise settlement and 13 were indefinite in 
result. Two disputes involving 321 workers 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. 


Labour Unity in Ecuador 


Labour organizations in Ecuador have 
settled their differences and have united to 
form a single body, according to a recent 
Allied Labour News despatch. The new 
organization is to be known as the Con- 
federation of Ecuadorian Workers (C.T.E.). 
It has voted to affiliate with the Confederation 
of Latin American Workers (C.T.A.L.), being 
the twelfth Latin American labour body to do 
so. The C.T.A.L., whose first general con- 
ference was held in Mexico City in Novem- 
ber, 1941, claims a membership of over four 
million. 
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The Minister of Labour, 
Visit of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Canada’s accompanied by the Deputy 
Minister of Minister, Dr. Bryce M. 
Labour to Stewart, and Mr. George 


Greene, the Minister’s secre- 
tary, have been in Great 
Britain during the past month. This mission 
was undertaken for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing information on the functioning of British 
industry and labour under the exigencies of 
war production. 

With this objective in view, the Minister 
made a close personal study of methods and 
techniques, and the application and allocation 
of man-power thereto. The Minister visited 
shipyards, airplane, gun and tank factories, 
and munitions plants, and observed at first 
hand the great contribution of British labour 
to victory. He also conferred with the British 
Minister of Labour, Hon. E. Bevin, on prob- 
lems of war production. 

Where practicable, the benefit of British 
experience will be applied in the Canadian 
program. 


Great Britain 


In a press conference at the 


British Minister British Ministry of In- 


of Labour formation, on October 26, 
praises 1942, Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
Canada’s war Minister of Labour, made 
production the following remarks con- 


cerning the relationship be- 
tween Canada and Great Britain on the 
industrial-labour front. 

“I would like to say that the British Gov- 
ernment are very anxious that the Press 
should do proper justice to Canada for the 
effort she is making in the war. She came 
in on the first day of the war and threw in 
her all and I can tell you, from the man 
power side and from the production side, 
what is very gratifying is that Canada moves 
very quickly on the basis of the rationalisation 
of arms production; that is to say, we get 
a quick and co-operative response whether it 
is in shipbuilding, aircraft, or anything else, 
to fit in with the problems we have in this 
country. 

“In the discussion that goes on between 
the Minister of Labour in Canada and myself, 
and between Captain Oliver Lyttelton and his 
opposite number, Mr. Howe, in Canada, we 
are all four of us working very closely to- 
gether, and now that we are in a tight corner 
for manpower in England it is a great advan- 
tage to us to be able to make the necessary 
adaptations so that Canada in the design of 
her war output fits in and dovetails in so 
well with the strategy of the war that we 
can get a good deal of. relief by the use of 
manpower on the other side. 


“T do not think there has ever been a case 
in which the labour force, the productive 
effort, of two countries has been more com- 
plementary and more helpful. Our relation- 
ships are so good; it is not a question of 
our telling them or they telling us, but 
immediately we have to make changes and 
to go in for this type or that type of pro- 
duction we are able to marry the Canadian 
effort with our own in such a practical way 
that it is a tremendous help to the total 
war effort. It is not only volume, but it is 
types, and the quick adaptation of types 
and as the strategy of the war changes and 
fresh demands are made upon us, the facility 
with which Canada co-operates with us is 
a tremendous asset in this war. I do not want 
it to be measured merely in terms of volume. 
You may get a lot of things you cannot use. 
The essential thing in this business is to 
get the things you can use and use quickly 
and to supplement and build up the output 
of your own arsenal at home. 


“In the contacts we have had with Cana- 
dian Ministers, through Mr. Vincent Massey, 
who has been a tower of strength to this 
country in the war effort, we have met with 
ready co-operation and I am very anxious that 
the proper place should be given to Canada 
and her contribution to this tremendous 
struggle. In that critical period when we 
did not have very many friends, at least active 
friends, from 1940 onwards, the weight of the 
Canadian output and their resilience and turn- 
over to production during that period played 
a very big part in enabling us to equip the 
Middle East Army and equip the Forces in 
this country at a speed much greater than 
would have been possible if we had not had, 
not merely the volume, but willing adaptation 
to the kind of weapons-and materials we 
wanted. Now, with the loss of a great many 
of our raw materials, particularly certain 
types of metals, Canada means salvation to us. 

“The way she has moved her men about in 
order to increase the output of, say, nickel 
and raw materials of that character has been 
a great gain not only to us but to the whole 
of the United Nations and in that spirit I 
would like Mr. Mitchell to convey to Mr. 
Mackenzie King and his colleagues what I 
know is the feeling of everybody not merely 
in the Government but those who have to 
design and make and deliver the equipment, 
appreciation of those two factors, volume, and, 
what has been so vital, I repeat, adaptability, 
which has fitted in so well with our war 
strategy. If you will take that message back 
I shall be very grateful, a message as coming 
from all the British people.” 
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An employer may without 


Employers an authorization or direc- 
may give tion of a War Labour 
Christmas Board, even although no 
bonuses such gift was previously 

given by him, give a 


monetary Christmas gift to each of his em- 
ployees, in an amount not in excess of $25. : 

The National War Labour Board has been 
advised by the Commissioner of Income Tax, 
that the position relative to taxation is as 
follows:— 


(a) so long as any “voluntary bonus” does 
not exceed the amount paid in 1940, 
either to that employee or, in the case 
of a new employee, to another employee 
in the same occupational classification, 
the “voluntary bonus” so paid may be 
regarded: for taxation purposes as an 
allowable expense of the employer. 
Where any “voluntary bonus” so paid 
exceeds this amount the excess will be 
disallowed to the employer as an ex- 
pense of the business for tax purposes; 


under the Income War Tax Act, as 
amended by Chapter 28 of the Statutes 
of 1942, a tax deduction is required 
to be made at the source from all pay- 
ments made to employees in respect of 
bonuses (including cost of living 
bonuses) for pay periods commencing 
after the lst of September, 1942; 


(c) where not charged by an employer to 
expense a monetary Christmas gift to 
an employee of an amount not exceed- 
ing $25 is not regarded as income of 
the employee for tax purposes. 


(b 


Ww 


The cost-of-living index at 
October 1 was 117-8, a de- 
crease of only one-tenth of 
a point from the July index, 
and as a result the cost-of- 
living bonuses paid to em- 
ployees in Canada will remain at their 
present level for the next three months from 
November 15, 1942, to February 15, 1943. 

In a statement issued on November 4, the 
National War Labour Board made the follow- 
ing announcement: 

“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
found that the cost of living index number for 
October 1, 1942, is 117-8 (adjusted index 
116-9) as compared with the cost-of-living 
index number for July 2, 1942, of 117-9 (ad- 
justed index 117). 

The Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
5963, provides in Section 48 (iv): 

“The amount of the bonus shall not be 


changed unless the cost of living index num- 
ber has changed one whole point or more 


Cost-of-living 
bonus stays 
at present 
level 


since the last general order of the Board 

requiring an increase or decrease in the 

amount thereof.” 

The index number not having changed by 
one whole point or more since July 2, 1942, 
pursuant to the provisions of P.C. 5963 as 
stated the National War Labour Board orders 
that the terms of its General Order dated 
August 4, 1942, shall continue to apply for 
the period November 15, 1942, to February 15, 
1943, subject to the right of employers or 
employees to apply to a War Labour Board 
for authorization of payment of such an 
amount of cost-of-living bonus as a Board 
may determine to be ‘fair and reasonable’, 
under the provisions of the Order.” 


Of the 422 cases in which 
Findings and _ Directions 
have been delivered to 
October 31, 1942, 235 had 
to do with wage increases, 
43 with cost of living bonuses, and 144 were 
miscellaneous. Of the wage cases 215 were 
granted in full or in part and 20 were refzsed. 
Of the cost of living bonus cases 41 were 
granted and 2 were refused. Of the mis- 
cellaneous cases 1380 were granted and 14 
were refused. 


Decisions of 
National War 
Labour Board 


Applications received up to October 


Eat cem ts ack bits «Gysllsl cate ate neva tanmeen he 522 
Decisions pending iene. soe. ae 55 
Closed as not requiring a decision. 37 
Sent to Regional Boards........... 8 
Applications dealt with............ 422 

522 
Received from 
FUPOLOMCTSO,, 5's otae dere seve steturerete rete 315 
EUMID OV GCS, ho oss aloes oie vaca oe 56 
DOPE Vichy oa Arg Aol oats cae en esate ‘ay! 
422 
Granted ini iull orsim partes. sae: coe 386 
FRCEIBC CLI fan o0 Pecclecte oats «ait fare ee on 36 
422 
One year has passed since 
One year the Prime Minister announ- 
of price ced the price ceiling, and 
control in the Wartime Prices and 
Canada Trade Board was given the 
responsibility for its admin- 
istration. 


The Economic Branch of the Research sec- 
tion of the Board has prepared a survey on “A 
Year of the Price Ceiling in Canada.” The 
survey, which outlines in general terms the 
development of the price ceiling, is divided 
into two parts. The first discusses the price 
ceiling in relation to the broad problems of 
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wartime organization and control, for the 
price ceiling is an essential and integral part 
of the national economic policy. Reference is 
made to policies outside of the administration 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with 
a view to indicating how the price ceiling fits 
into the broader canvass. All such references 
are based on official statements by the Prime 
Minister or by the Ministers concerned. The 
second part of the survey deals specifically 
with the organization and techniques which 
the Board adopted from time to time in 
carrying out the price ceiling policy. 


Ownership and management 
of the National Steel Car 
Aircraft plant at Malton, 
Ont., one of Canada’s most 
important aircraft produc- 
ers, has been taken over by a specially formed 
Crown company, the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply announced recently. The 
company is primarily engaged in making 
Lancaster bombers. 

In explanation of the expropriation action, 
a departmental statement said: “The govern- 
ment is taking over the plant in order to 
expedite operations and to maintain a com- 
munity of interest and co-operation between 
the plant management, the Munitions and 
Supply Department, and the designers and 
builders of the Lancaster bomber in Britain.” 


In a number of previous instances the gov- 
ernment has taken over direct management of 
important war plants by placing government 
appointed controllers in charge without any 
interference in the ownership. This course 
was followed at the Hamilton plant of Na- 
tional Steel Car following a labour dispute and 
has also been adopted in plants where produc- 
tion has not been considered satisfactory. 


Compensation to be paid the National Steel 
Car Corporation Ltd. will be determined either 
by agreement or under statutory expropri- 
ation procedure. 

Mr. J. P. Bickell of Toronto, prominent 
mining executive, has been named president of 
the government-owned company, named Vic- 
tory Aircraft Ltd. 


Government 
expropriates 
aircraft plant 


“Job Relations Training” is 
Establishment of the title of a new super- 
new Program of vision training program 
“Job Relations being instituted by the 
Training” Training Branch of the 
Department of Labour, and 
designed to develop team spirit between 
labour and management in war production. 
In announcing the new course of training 
the Department of Labour had particularly in 
view the training of foremen and supervisors 


‘rolled in 48 plant schools. 


in war industries. The objective of the new 
program is definitely to achieve better rela- 
tions between the management and the work- 
ers and a better co-ordination of effort in 
maximum production of a high quality. 

To this end, typical units of the series will 
include such subjects as: “How to Start the 
New Employee Right”; “How to Prevent 
Accidents”; “ How to Prevent Grievances.” 

This new program is to follow the installa- 
tion of Job Instructor Training which was 
introduced by the Department in May as the 
first and basic unit in supervision training 
because with the thousands of new workers 
entering war industries the most pressing prob- 
lem confronting supervision was to instruct ° 
these new workers-by the best known methods 
in the shortest possible time. 

Now that this program hag been largely 
adopted by a‘large proportion of firms in war 
industries, the time for tackling other and no 
less important problems has arrived. 

It is expected the new series will be ready 
and in operation early in November. 


The success of plant schools 


Training —a new development in 
in plant training for industrial occu- 
schools pations established on April 


1 under the Training Branch | 
of the Department of Labour—has been 
demonstrated by the results achieved, accord- 
ing to a statement issued, on October 28, 
from the office of the Minister of Labour. 

Since the beginning of this program, 2,735 
male and 1,629 female trainees have been en- 
The purpose of 
these schools is to give instruction to company 
employees, both old and new, in modern 
industrial practice. These Government-aided 
schools are established in plants which comply 
with certain requirements as to working con- 
ditions, curricula, etc. 

Instruction is being given in a wide variety 
of manufacturing operations including aircraft 
production, shipbuilding, machine shop and 
bench work practice, welding, power sewing, 
and fine instrument work. 

Training is on a short-term basis, ranging 
between 2 and 12 weeks and, therefore, the 
potential output of these schools is consider- 
able over a year, andi it is considered they are 
filling a definite need that cannot be met 
adequately from other sources. 


Part-time classes are also being conducted 
in industry with Government assistance for the 
purpose of up-grading workers to higher skills 
within the organization. Enrolment of men and 
women since April in part-time classes totals 
14,419. 
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Indicative of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the War Emer- 
gency ‘Training Program 
under the Department of 
Labour, is the increase of 
1,000 trainees in September, 
as compared with August, in the training 
classes throughout Canada. 

In a recent statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, it was announced that 
approximately 17,000 persons were attending 
war emergency training classes either full-time 
or part-time. During the six months since 
April 1, approximately 68,000 persons have 
received specialized training in some phase of 
war industry. Members of the Armed Forces 
being trained, in a wide variety of trades, 
numbered 8,628. A number of men honourably 
discharged from the Armed Forces were being 
trained under the rehabilitation plan in co- 
operation with the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 

It ig interesting to note that parallel with a 

steadily decreasing supply of eligible male 
trainees the training of women for war indus- 
tries is increasing. During the month of 
September one-half of the new trainees ad- 
mitted to full-time pre-employment industrial 
classes were women. A similar proportion of 
women was enrolled in part-time industrial 
classes, and the percentage of women in both 
full-time and part-time classes is rapidly 
increasing. 
' A complementary feature of the War 
Emergency Training Program is the Job In- 
structor Training Plan which was announced 
by the Minister in May and which is designed 
to increase the instructing ability of foremen 
and supervisors. To date, some 6,000 foremen 
and supervisors have received the Depart- 
ment’s certificate as War Production Job In- 
structors and from reports being received by 
the Department some 5,000 additional super- 
visors are to receive the course over the next 
few months. 


Expansion of 
War Emergency 
Training 
Program 


The Department of Na- 
tional Defence in consulta- 
tion with the University of 
Toronto has established a 
special one-year course 10 
the elements of certain 
scientific subjects for 160 selected candidates 
possessing the requisite educational qualifica- 
tions. The University of Toronto is conduct- 
ing the course and providing accommodation 
and meals. 

This special one-year course in the funda- 
mentals of mathematics, physics and engineer- 
ing, known as No, 1 Canadian Army Course, 
commenced on October’ 10, 1942, at the 
University of Toronto. Initial application 


by candidates was made to the University 
65552—2 


Army course 

established at 
University of 
Toronto 


and the names of those possessing satisfactory 
academic qualifications were submitted to Na- 
tional Defence Headquarters. Applicants were 
requested to report for enlistment in the 
normal manner, it being understood that the 
final decision as to acceptability rested with 
the military authorities and no candidate was 
enlisted unless he satisfied the requirements 
set by the military authorities. 

Enlistments were only permitted between 
the ages of 17-19 years inclusive. In the 
case of boys under 18 years the written con- 
sent of parents had to be given. 

Until a boy reaches the age of 18 he re- 
ceives boys’ pay which is 70 cents per diem, 
after which he receives the standard rate of 
$1.30 per diem. Boys 18 years of age and 
over received standard rates of pay upon 
enlistment. 

Personnel presently serving in the Canadian 
Army were eligible to attend the course pro- 
vided they possessed the necessary academic 


- qualifications and were selected by the proper 


military authorities. 

Candidates who were accepted and properly 
enlisted are housed in University of Toronto 
residences and subject to military supervision 
and discipline. Each student receives free 
tuition and text books, board, lodgings, medical 
and dental attention in addition to his pay. 


All candidates while in attendance at the 
University undergo Basic Training under the 
direction of the Department of National 
Defence. On successful completion of the 
course, candidates proceed to Advanced Train- 
ing Centres to complete training in the arm 
for which they have shown special aptitude. 


During the period of the course candidates 
who are found to be below the desired standard 
or who are found to be otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory may be removed and sent to Basic 
Training Centres to proceed through the 
normal training channels as enlisted soldiers. 

Successful candidates, on proceeding to 
Advanced Training Centres, will be regarded 
as potential officers, it being clearly under- 
stood, however, that no undertaking exists 
that all or any candidate will be granted 
vacancies on quotas proceeding to Officers’ 
Training Centres. 

The University of Toronto has undertaken 
to give due academic credit to successful 
candidates who may desire to complete a 
course at that University at some future date. 


The National War Labour 
Board has issued a pamphlet 
known as Bulletin No. 3 
containing explanatory notes 
on the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order, P.C. 5963, of July 10, which 
supersedes P.C. 8258. 


Bulletin No. 3 
of National War 
Labour Board 
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Bulletin No. 3 is in five parts; Parts I and 
II are a reprint of the Order in Council; 
Part III is devoted to Explanatory Notes bart 
IV contains an explanation of the National 
War Labour Board’s policy in regard to the 
payment of wages to men, youths, and less 
capable and experienced men engaged to do 
work formerly done by experienced men; and 
Part V contains instructions to employers and 
employees in regard to submissions to a 
War Labour Board. In addition, there is an 
Appendix which includes the National War 
Labour Board’s general Order of August 4, 
on the cost-of-living bonus. 


The publication has been widely distributed, 
and additional copies may be obtained from 


the offices of the Regional War Labour Boards.. 


Report No. 25 in the series 
on “Wages and Hours of 


Supplement Labour in Canada” has 
on Wages been issued as a supple- 
and Hours ment to the Lasour Gaz- 
of Labour ETTE for October, 1942, and 


contains data for the years 
1929, 1940 and 1941. 

In the report will be found a table of index 
numbers of rates of wages which shows 
changes in wages for some of the principal 
occupational and industrial groups from 1901 
to 1941, and for certain other groups from 
1911, 1913 and 1920 to 1941. 


Included also in the report are tables 


showing the wages and working hours of the 
principal classes of labour in most industries 


throughout Canada. Appendices give informa- 


tion as to minimum wage rates, and maximum 
hours of work under provincial legislation, 
wages and hours of labour under collective 
agreements, etc. Information is also gup- 
plied as to federal government fair wage 
policy. Tables are included in the appendices 
showing wages in agriculture, and average 
earnings of steam railway employees and 
coal miners with numbers employed. 


The advantages of the 
Result of Wage Maximum Prices Regula- 
and Price tions, administered by the 
Control in Wartime Prices and Trade 
Canada Board, to the public of 


Canada, and particularly to 

labour, is becoming increasingly apparent. 
During the last war the cost-of-living index 
rose from 100 in July, 1914, to 137-2 in 
October, 1917. During the corresponding 
period in the present war the index rose from 
100 in August, 1939, to 116-9 in October, 1942. 
During the last war the index rose from 
116-1 in October, 1916, to 137-2 in October, 
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1917. In the corresponding period of the 
present war the index rose only from 114-6 
in October, 1941, to 116-9 in October, 1942. 

It is apparent, therefore, that during the 
period of a little more than three years in the 
last war the cost-of-living index rose more 
than twice as much as during the corresponding 
period in the present war, but that in the 
last eleven months, during which period the 
Price Control Regulations have been in effect, 
the cost-of-living index has risen only one- 
tenth as much as it did during the correspond- 
ing eleven months period of the last war. 

Even now the cost-of-living index number 
is at a slightly lower level than it was during 
1918. 

Undoubtedly, wage rates and earnings are 
now at a materially higher level than they 
were in 1918, and the cost-of-living index 
figures quoted make it evident that the pur- 
chasing power of the wage dollar has not 
during the present war been nearly as seri- 
ously affected to the disadvantage of wage 
earners as it was during the last war, and this 
is quite apart from the advantages enjoyed 
by workers in industry generally in the pay- 
ment to them of cost-of-living bonuses under 
the application of the provisions of the War- 
time Wages Control Order. 

It is likewise apparent that there will be 
continuing and increasing advantages to labour 
under the Price Control Regulations if the 
cost-of-living index can be held at approxi- 
mately its present level of 116-9. During the 
last war the cost-of-living index rose from 
137-2 at October 1, 1917, to 141-3 at January, 
1918, and 160-5 at January, 1919, and to 
178-8 at January, 1920, reaching its peak of 
198-0 at June, 1920. 


Eighteen applications for 
Industrial the establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and Investi- 
Investigation gation were received during 
Act the month of October. 


Three boards were estab- 
lished in October, and the constitution of six 
boards was completed. Six boards submitted 
their reports. Three applications were rejected. 
Thirteen disputes were referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners for investi- 
gation and seven reports were received from 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners. 
Three disputes were recorded as settled. 


Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act will be found in the section begin- 
ning on page 1247. 
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A National Emergency 


New Zealand Disputes Board to settle dis- 
establishes putes likely to interfere with 
Emergency the production of supplies or 
Labour Disputes the maintenance of essential © 
Board services has been provided 


for in New Zealand by the 
Industrial Disputes Emergency Regulations, 
September 4, 1942. The Board is to consist 
of two representatives of employers, two of 
workers and a chairman all appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. When a dispute arises, 
the Board may act on its own motion or at 
the request of the Minister. It has power to 
conduct hearings, render decisions and issue 
orders for their execution. When a Disputes 
Committee provided for in an award or agree- 
ment fails to act in connection with a dispute, 
the Board may compel it to do so, but if the 
Committee does not succeed in effecting a 
settlement, the Board may decide the matter. 
The Board may also inquire into any question 
connected with a dispute and for this pur- 
pose is endowed with full powers under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act. 


Workers and employers who interfere with 
production of supplies or the maintenance of 
essential services or who fail to comply with 
a decision of the Board are liable to prosecu- 
tion. If by reason of a dispute, employees 
cease work, break their contracts of service, 
reduce their normal output, refuse to accept 
any work usually connected with their job or 
attend a stop-work meeting not authorized by 
award or agreement or by their employer, 
they are guilty of an offence. Employers who 
suspend operations, dismiss a worker, break 
contracts with their employees or fail to en- 
gage necessary workers, also violate the regu- 
lations. 


The Seventy-fourth Con- 
vention of Britian’s Trades 
Union Congress was held at 
Blackpool, September 7 to 
11, 1942, with slightly more than seven 
hundred delegates representing a membership 
of approximately 5,443,000. 


Mr. F. Wolstencroft in his_ presidential 
address expressed the earnest hope that when 
the war is over—and perhaps before it ends— 
arrangements can be made between the Trade 
Union “Movement of Australia, Canada, the 
South African Union, and India, for periodical 
conferences with the British T.U.C. Negotia- 
tions have already begun with American and 
Soviet trade unions for an international trade 
union committee. : 
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British Trades 
Union Congress 


The place of workers in the struggle for 
victory was set forth in a resolution which 
was adopted and which expressed the unalter- 
able resolve of British workers to see the 
war through to the end in complete and final 
victory and to spare no effort to establish the 
conditions of a just and lasting peace. It 
called upon workers of all grades and cate- 
gories to give increased production of all 
weapons and munitions of war, and pledged 
the fullest support of the British trade union 
movement so soon as the competent authori- 
ties decide that the time has come to launch 
an effective offensive action in Europe. After 
a discussion on international affairs another 
resolution was adopted, welcoming the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty and urging the General Council 
to continue to develop relations between the 
trade unions of the United Nations. 

On the question of war production a resolu- 
tion was passed which expressed dissatisfaction 
with the composition and function of the. 
Ministry of Supply and Controls and demanded 
that trade unions be represented and partici- 
pate in all discussions and decisions of the 
Control Advisory Councils. 

A resolution demanding that the Govern- 
ment take over control of industries and staff 
vital to the war effort was carried. Mr. Jack 
Tanner, supporting this resolution, said that 
lack of co-ordination at the top was having 
a bad effect on production and affecting man- 
agements as well as workers. 

A resolution demanding the setting up of 
a Central Planning Board was adopted. A 
resolution recording dissatisfaction with the 
National Arbitration Tribunal and instructing 
the General Council to press for its immediate 
reconstitution was carried. The General Coun- 
cil was instructed to urge the amendment 
of the Essential Work Orders by making com- 
pulsory the setting up of Joint Production 
Committees and widening their scope and 
power. 

A number of resolutions dealt with laying 
down policy on various social issues. A resolu- 
tion was passed demanding for women, equal 
pay for equal work both now and after the 
war, the same training facilities in post-war 
industry and the same rights of reinstatement 
as men. On the question of compulsory en- 
rolment of women for fire-guard duty the 
Congress supported the Government’s view 
that women must be put in the same position 
as men, but “if men and women were fighting 
a common peril they should be compensated 
equally for injury.” 

A memorandum by the General Council on 
Education after the War, set out proposals for 
a revision of the educational system for 
children aged 11 years and upwards, was dis- 
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cussed and approved. (Reference to the pro- 
posals for educational reform appear on page 
1287.). 


The Ministry of Labour 
and National Service in 
Great Britain recently is- 
sued a leaflet calling atten- 
tion to the urgent need for 
the increased war-time em- 
ployment of women in the 
shipbuilding and allied in- 
dustries, and giving general 
indications regarding particular aspects of the 
recruitment of women for suitable occupa- 
tions in those industries. The use of women- 
power for such work in Great Britain is simi- 
lar to recent developments in Canada where 
women have been introduced for the first 
time into mining operations for surface work. 
(Lasour Gazertr, October, 1942, page 1137). 


The British Minstry of Labour Gazette in 
a review of the leaflet states that the exten- 
sive and expanding demands of most muni- 
tions industries, including such heavy indus- 
tries as the iron and steel and chemical indus- 
tries, have been met to a large extent by the 
introduction of women. In the shipbuilding 
industry, however, little use has, so far, been 
made of female labour, although many of the 
unskilled and semi-skilled operations offer con+ 
siderable scope for the employment of women, 
and employers who have experience of the 
employment of women in their yards report 
favourably on them, The need for labour in 
the shipbuilding and allied industries is urgent 
and imperative, and men are not available 
from outside these industries. Accordingly, 
existing male labour must be used to the best 
effect, women replacing men on the lighter 
jobs, thus releasing them for heavier work on 
other jobs in which their experience can be 
used to the best advantage. In some yards a 
start has already been made, and examples are 
quoted in the leaflet of occupations in ship- 
building and ship-repairing, marine engineer- 


War-time 
employment of 
women in 
shipbuilding 
and allied 
industries in 
Great Britain 


ing and boatbuilding in which women have. 


successfully replaced men. 


Employers are, therefore, earnestly urged to 
continue their endeavours to substitute women 
for men and to experiment in the employment 
of women in new types of jobs for which 
men have been considered essential in the 
past. District Shipyard Controllers and Ship- 
yard Labour Supply Officers have been asked 
to give all possible help, and employers are 
recommended to seek their advice and assist- 
ance. 


As regards particular aspects of the employ- 
ment of women on men’s work in these indus- 
tries, the leaflet refers to the need for con- 
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sultation with trade union officials on the 
subject and contains some observations on the 
unsuitability of certain work for women, the 
provision of welfare facilities, and the existing 
administrative regulation of hours of work 
and overtime. The leaflet also contains, as an 
Appendix, the text of an Agreement concluded 
on the 17th July, 1941, between the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation and the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, regulating the wages and conditions 
of employment of women employed in ship- 
building and ship-repairing establishments for 
the period of the war on work normally done 
by male labour. 

The Board of Investigation 
appointed on June 5, 1942 
by the Minister of La- 
bour and National Service 
and the President of the 


Wage adjust- 
ments recom- 
mended for 

British coal- 


mining Board of Trade to inquire 
industry into wages and conditions 

of employment in the coal- 
mining industry in Britain presented its 


report on June 18. The Mineworkers’ Feder- 
ation had asked for a wage increase and a 
guaranteed minimum; the Mining Association 
took the view that any increase should be 
in the form of a bonus for attendance and 
output. The Board recommended for all 
workers over 21 a flat increase of 2s. 6d. per 
shift and national minimum wages of 83s. a 
week for underground workers and 78s. for 
surface workers. No minimum wage was 
suggested for workers under 21. Underground 
workers between 18 and 21 should receive, 
it was considered the same wage increase 
as those over 21, but surface workers under 
21 and underground employees under 18 should 
recelve smaller increases which would vary 
with their age and the nature of their employ- 
ment. In addition a sliding scale of output 
bonuses was recommended for all production 
over a standard fixed for each pit. 

The Mineworkers’ Federation had asked for 
somewhat higher rates and had not suggested 
that and distinction be made between under- 
ground and surface workers. However the 
Board felt that differentiation was justified by 
the special conditions of underground work. 
The proposals of the Board apply to male 
workers actually engaged in “winning, raising 
and handling coal” and will apply to other 
male workers and women workers only in so 
far as such application would be in accordnace 
with existing practices. The Board estimated 
that the cost of its proposals exclusive of the 
output bonus would amount to about £23,500,- 
000 a year, and that only about 3 per cent of 
the workers, mostly on the surface, were now 
recelving wages below the proposed minima. 
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The Board pointed out that miners’ wages 
consist of a basic rate, certain first-rate addi- 
tions such as war bonuses, and “percentage 
additions” which depend on the proceeds from 
the sale of the coal produced, percentage rates 
have, in many cases, been declining due to 
such factors largely beyond the workers’ con- 
trol as wartime labour shortage, a rise in 
costs, and controlled prices. To protect work- 
ers against further reductions in percentage 
rates, to ensure that they would receive a 
stable increase over existing wages the Board 
suggested that the ruling percentage rates in 
effect on June 1, 1942, should be taken as the 
minimum rates to which the wage increase 
recommended by the Board would be added, 
or that the increase should vary with the 
variations in percentage rates so that wages 
would remain the same. 

In regard to the output bonus, the Board 
suggested that a standard tonnage be fixed 
for each pit, and for any four-weeks period 
in which output exceeds the standard tonnage 
earnings should be increased by a special 
payment dependent on the amount by which 
the standard is exceeded. The standard should 
be adjusted when the productivity of the pit 
changes for more than a fortnight due to 
changes in man-power or other reasons beyond 
the control of the workers or management. 

The Government and both sides of the 
industry have accepted the Board’s recom- 
mendations, and a 8s. per ton increase in the 
price of coal was authorized to meet the rise 
in wages and other increased costs. Subse- 


quently, at the request of employers and 


workers the Board worked out a scheme for 
determining output bonuses on the basis of 


district rather than individual pit output. 
The scheme was put into effect September 6 


for a three-month trial period. 


In Great Britain the first 
report of a Committee of 
Juveniles in Enquiry into the recruit- 
British Coal- ment of boys and youths 
Mining Industry for the coal-mining indus- 
try indicates that the num- 
ber of young entrants to the mining industry 
has fallen from an annual total of 30,000 
to a present figure of slightly over 14,000 in 
the year. This rate of recruitment falls far 
short of the gross wastage rate arising from 
deaths or retirements through age or in- 
capacity. 
As the main operative causes of the re- 
luctance of boys to enter the coal-mining in- 
dustry the Committee enumerate various 


Recruitment of 
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factors, particularly the past record of the 
indusry as regards unemployment, the wage 
level, the widespread feeling that the type of 
employment provided by the industry is un- 
congenial because of conditions peculiar to 
the industry, and the widened choice of occu- 
pations open to boys in mining districts as the 
result of the development of facilities for 
local transport. These causes, the Committee 
state, are not likely to be removed by short- 
term remedies. If boys are to be attracted 
in adequate numbers to the industry, it will 
be necessary to provide a greater sense of 
economic security and a firmer assurance of 
a progressive career. 


To this end, the Committee put forward 
a number of recommendations designed to 
serve as the basis of a long-term recruit- 
ment policy. These recommendations are 
governed by a single general principle, viz., 
that every effort should be made to increase 
the sense of economic security for persons 
who enter the coal-mining industry, that 
adequate provision should be made for the 
systematic training of new entrants for 
the work which they will be called upon to 
perform, and that, as far as possible, the new 
entrant will be assured of a regular progress 
up to the stage when he qualified as an adult 
workman in his occupation. 

As regards training, the principal recom- 
mendations of the Committee propose that all 
new juvenile entrants to the coal-mining 
industry should undergo a period of training 
during ordinary working hours and be paid the 
appropriate rate of wages, according to the 
prevailing scale for juveniles. The initial train~ 
ing period should be not less than sixteen 
weeks. The first eight weeks should be 
devoted to general instruction at a suitable 
centre (at the headquarters of a colliery or 
group of collieries, or at a convenient mining 
school or institute), together with practical 
demonstration at a non-productive under- 
ground gallery specially prepared for the 
purpose. The second eight weeks should be 
devoted to practical work in an actual pro- 
duction unit to be reserved and worked for 
training purpose at the pit or group of pits 
at which the trainee is employed. 

At the age at which youths are eligible 
for work at the coal-face, they should undergo 
further training, extending over not less than 
six months, on all relevant coal-face operations, 
the training being given at the actual pro- 
duction unit reserved and worked for training 
purposes at the pit or group of pits at which 
the youth is employed. 

Other recommendations of the Committee 
on the long-term aspects of the problem of 
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the recruitment of boys for coal-mining 
advocate the continuance into the post-war 
period of the guaranteed week, as embodied 
in the Essential Work Orders and the com- 
pulsory medical examination of the boys, as 
part of the proposed Mines Medical Service. 
With regard to the immediate need to recruit 
additional juveniles for the industry, the 
principal recommendation of the Committee 
proposes that the Minister of Labour and 
National Service should allow youths in other 
industries, on reaching the age of 182 years, 
for coal-mining employment as against mili- 

tary service. 
The War Man-power Com- 


mission in the U.S. issued 
a directive on October 7 


Transfer of 
mine workers 


in U.S. designed to divert to the 
non-ferrous metal industry 
the production and maintenance workers 


released as a result of the War Production 
Board’s recent order closing all large gold 
mines. One estimate indicates that about 
3,250 men were released by this order. 

The directive of the War Man-power Com- 
mission prohibits employers from taking 
former gold-miner workers for work in any 
state west of the Mississipp1 except upon 
referral of such workers to the employers by 
the United States Employment Service. It 
also directs the Employment Service to refer 
all ex-gold-miner workers to jobs in the non- 
ferrous metal industry unless such a referral 
would entail undue hardship upon the workers 
or would not be in the best interests of the 
war effort. | 

‘Provision for appeal is also included for 
employers and employees who are not satis- 
fied with an act or failure to act under this 
directive. 

Reference to the transfer of gold-mine 
workers in Canada was made on page 1137 
of the October Lasour GAZETTE. 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman 


Survey in of the War Man-power 
United States Commission in the United 
intended to States, has requested 
facilitate employers to make an 
employment immediate survey of all 


jobs in their organizations 
to determine which can be 
filled by women. He asked that preparations 
be made to employ the largest number of 
women possible. He also asked management 
and labour organizations to remove all bars 
to the employment of women in occupations 
to which they are or can be fitted. 


of women 
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The United States Employment Service has 
listed over 460 industrial jobs as suitable for 
women, though 40 per cent of these would be 
suitable only with some break-down of the 
job or rearrangement of the industrial process 
to enable women to perform them. At the 
time this list was compiled women worked 
in only a small proportion of these occupa- 
tions. 

The United States Department of’ Labor, 

noting the rapid increase in the employment 
of women workers, anticipates that nearly two 
million women will have been taken on by 
industry during the last six months of 1942. 
This will bring total woman-employment to 
a peak of over fifteen million, of whom about 
three and a half million will be engaged in 
war work. 
The United States War 
Man-power Commission has 
recently issued a statement 
recommending that the 
employment of mothers of 
young children be deferred 
until all other sources of 
labour are exhausted and proposing conditions 
of employment for this class of worker which 
will secure the minimum disruption of normal 
home life. Employers should not refuse to 
hire women of this class but should let each 
woman decide whether her home responsi- 
bilities permit her to accept employment. If 
women with young children are employed, 
their hours and shifts should be arranged so 
as to interfere as little as possible with their 
home duties. The Commission recommended 
that community projects be developed to 
provide day-time care for the children of 
working mothers who are unable to make 
other arrangements for them. The provision 
of such facilities is to be promoted by the 
Office of Defence Health and Welfare Ser- 
vices which has been authorized to co-ordinate 
the activities of all government departments 
concerned with this problem. 


United States 
policy on 
employment of 
mothers of 
young children 


The Federal 'Government has announced 
that it will make grants-in-aid to States 
unable to finance programs of day-care for 
the children of working mothers by other 
means. The State departments of Welfare 
or Education are to administer such programs 
which must be approved by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau or the Commissioner of 
Education. The Day-Care Unit of the 
Children’s Bureau is preparing statements of 
policy: to guide State authorities and _ will 
provide child-welfare field consultants to 
assist the States in developing their programs. 
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The services of experts on 


Consultation accident 


prevention are 
service on made available free of 
accident charge for consultation pur- 
prevention poses to plants in the 
in the United United States engaged in 
States war production. This is 


the result of a plan put 
into effect by the National Committee for 
Conservation of Man-power in War Indus- 
tries which was set up in 1940 by the 
Secretary of Labour to help in reducing 
casualties on the production front (LABOUR 
GazerTe, 1940, p. 1105). The members of the 
Committee serve on a voluntary basis and 
include safety experts from private industry, 
representatives of organized labour and State 
officials administering safety and health laws. 


According to a bulletin it issued recently, 
the Committee now has 450 special agents at 
work throughout the country in strategic war 
production centres. These agents are prac- 
tical industrial safety experts who are 
employed by some of the country’s leading 
firms. Their companies permit them to spend 
part of their time in helping other plants to 
cut down accidents and in addition they 
devote much of their spare time to this 
work. They make available to management 
the information they have accumulated from 
personal experience or from other safety 
experts and agencies on methods whereby 
specific accident and health hazards can be 
corrected and plant safety programs developed. 
The Division of Labor Standards of the 
US. Department of Labor serves as a co- 
ordinating office and clearing house for the 
National Committee. 

The Committee also offers free safety 
training courses to foremen and supervisors. 
These courses are conducted by local engineer- 
ing colleges in war-production centres. Fin- 
ally, the Committee issues popular and techni- 
cal bulletins on safely as well as posters. 


A joint committee consist- 


Accident ing of representatives of 
prevention the Employers’ Federation 
in Sweden and the Federation of 


Trade Unions, which was 
set up in Sweden to study industrial safety 
problems, thas recently presented its report, 
which is summarized in the latest Industrial 
Safety Survey of the International Labour 
Office. The report stresses the necessity of 
combating accident risks not merely by 
technical measures such as protective devices, 
good lighting, suitable tools, etc., but also by 
psychological means. Among the latter are 
included education by lectures, posters, works 
instructions, etc., and also occupational selec- 
tion according to the principle of “the right 
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man in the right place’. With regard to 


occupational selection the conclusions of the 


Committee are similar to those of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board in Great Britain 


(Lasour Gazerrts, October, 1942, p. 1176). It 


is pointed out that only about 25 per cent of 
industrial accidents occur in connection with 
machinery and that 15 to 25 per cent of 
workers account for about 50 per cent of all 
industrial accidents. This seems to indicate 
that certain persons are particularly “accident- 
prone” and that good results can be obtained 
by influencing the human factor. 


One of the most important points dealt with 
in the report concerns the workers’ safety 
delegates who are to be found in many 
plants. The Committee states that such dele- 
gates should “enjoy complete immunity as to 
their person, position and remuneration,” and 
that they should be allowed to devote much 
more time than at present to safety. More- 
over, in workplaces with more than 100 
workers safety committees should be appointed 
consisting of the workers’ safety delegates and 
of plant engineers, foremen and others repre- 
senting the management. 


“Will Food Win the War?” 
and “Canada in a Hungry 
World” by Andrew Stewart, 
are two pamphlets in the 
series “Behind the Headlines” recently pub- 
lished jointly by the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. They make a 
contribution to present-day discussions on the 
relation of food to victory and the place of 
farm products in the post-war world. 


In order to appraise the part which food 
may play in winning (or losing) the war, Mr. 
Stewart points out the necessity of consider- 
ing the manner in which food may contribute 
to military victory (or defeat), and the 
manner in which it may contribute to political 
stability (or disintegration) at home. Of the 
many factors that may contribute to the 
breakdown of political unity and of civilian 
war effort, it is emphasized that indirectly, 
food may be a factor because marked inequali- 
ties in the food available to persons within 
any nation, or between allied countries may 
destroy the united effort. Directly, food is 
important in supporting the capacity of 
workers to produce, and in maintaining 
civilian morale. 


Food in war 
and post-war 


In combating inefficient production the 
importance of food is discussed. During war- 
time, the imperative need for essential war 
materials requires unusual effort on the part 
of men and women in industry. But to 
provide energy and effort in production the 
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human machine must be adequately supplied 
with fuel; and to persist in production it 
must be repaired and maintained. This is 
the direct function of food. The capacity of 
the workers to sustain their productive effort 
depends, to a large extent, on the provision of 
adequate diets. 

With Great Britain, and now Russia, 
occupying essential positions in the war 
strategy of the United Nations but deficient 
in domestic food production, the position of 
the United Nations is always precarious. If 
we can assume that great food-producing 
countries like Canada will be willing to make 
every sacrifice to provide the food for Britons 
and Russians, then the food problem of the 
United Nations is a problem of shipping. The 
problem can be met, and these two countries 
adequately supplied with food, only by the 
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utmost economy in the use of shipping for 
the movement of food, by a shipbuilding 
effort sufficient to make good the tonnage lost 
at sea, and by destruction of Axis submarines 
at sea, in their bases, or in construction yards. 

“Canada in a Hungry World” is a brief 
consideration of some of the conditions on 
which the reorganization of post-war society 
depends. The assistance to needy countries 
for the first few years and more permanent 
arrangements of production, distribution and 
consumption of farm products in the post-war 
world are topics of discussion. The author 
expresses the hope that the post-war world 
will see the development of ways in which 
the risks of farm production may be spread 
more widely with provision for a larger 
measure of security for farm producers than 
they have experienced in the past. 


Welfare Conditions Among British Women in the 
Armed Services 


The Committee on Amenities and Welfare 
Conditions in the three Women’s Services, 
appointed in Britain last February as a result 
of rumours and complaints regarding conditions 
in the Services, presented its report to Parlia- 
ment in August. The Committee considered 
problems of organization and staffing, employ- 
ment and conditions of work, health and 
morals, clothing, housing, feeding, educational 
and recreational services and other welfare 
conditions among women in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. It found in general, that the 
charges levelled against the Services were 
unwarranted and pointed out that the rapid 
expansion of the Services from almost non- 
existent foundations would inevitably cause 
temporary conditions of hardship which were 
being gradually remedied. 

The Committee made a number of recom- 
mendations regarding organization in the Ser- 
vices. It stressed the need for more recruits 
to replace men for combat work; and recom- 
mended also that women in the Services doing 
work which could be done by part-time civilian 
workers should be transferred to more active 
duties. It also suggested that the exemption 
from service of the childless wives of service 
men he reconsidered. 


‘In regard to employment, the report urged 
that hours of work should be limited to eight 
a day and forty-eight a week and that rest- 
pauses, preferably in the open air, be granted. 
It pointed out that “irregular rhythm of work- 
ing hours is injurious to health” and suggested 
that shift systems be arranged so that hours 
are regular, and that women on continuous 
shift work do the same watch regularly for a 


‘fortnight before changing over. 


The importance of providing adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for members of the 
Services was stressed and the appointment 
of education officers proposed. It was sug- 
gested that voluntary local welfare officers 
who link the Services with the civilian com- 
munity should hold periodical meetings to 
exchange ideas, 

Other recommendations urged improvement 
in accommodation and more careful inspection 
of billets, the provision of better recreational 
services particularly on remote sites, the use 
of intelligence tests for selecting recruits, im- 
provements in medical supervision especially 
in regard to the treatment of minor ailments, 
and the arrangement of entertainment and 
comforts for members travelling or on leave. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EPORTS were received during the past 

month from four Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes. 

1. Between the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting, and Power Company, Limited, the 
Princeton Tulameen Coal Company, Limited, 
and Tulameen Collieries, Limited, all of 
Princeton, B.C., and their respective em- 
ployees, members of Local 7875, United Mine 
Workers of America; 


2. Between the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, and employees in its 
Longue Pointe Works, Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Local 2525, United Steelworkers of 
America; 


3. Between the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, and employees in its Tur- 
cot Works, Montreal, P.Q., and employees, 
members of Lodge 712, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (supplementary report) ; 

4. Between Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 127, United Automobile 
Workers of America. 


-The texts of these reports will be found at 
the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


During the month of October, eighteen ap- 
plications for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were received in the 
Labour as follows:— 


1. From employees of the Manitoba Rolling 
Mill Company, Limited, Selkirk, Man., mem- 
bers of the Selkirk Rolling Mill Employees’ 
Federal Union No. 120. The dispute, which 
arose out of a request for union recognition 
and the negotiation of an agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages and improved working 
conditions, was said to directly affect about 
474 employees. On October 15, Mr. H. S. 
Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, Do- 
minion Department of Labour, Regina, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


2. From employees of Border Cities, Lim- 
ited, Windsor, Ont., members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
Nine hundred employees were said to be 
directly affected in the dispute which developed 
out of a request for union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective agreement. On 
October 26, Mr. Louis Fine, Chief Concilia- 


Department of 


tion Officer, Ontario Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was authorized to investigate the 
dispute. 


3. From employees of Canadian Copper 
Refineries, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of Local 23184, Copper Refiners’ International 
Union affiliated with the A.F. of L. The 
dispute, which concerns the negotiation 
of a collective agreement, is said to affect 
300 employees directly. On October 238, 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was author- 
ized as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, to investigate the dispute. At the end 
of the month, the Commissioner advised that 
the inquiry had been adjourned in order to 
give the employees an opportunity of submit- 
ting a request for increased wage rates to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec. 


4. From employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. Sixteen employees 
are said to be directly affected by the dispute 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
the negotiation of a _ collective agreement. 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative 
of the Dominion Department of Labour is 
investigating the dispute. 


5. From employees of Vulcan Iron Works, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., members of Local 
126, International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Help- 
ers of America, Local 565, International Bro- 
therhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; Local 174, International Moulders 
and Foundry Workers’ Union of North 
America; and Lodge 646, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. About 563 employees 
are said to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective agreement. On 
October 17, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Regina, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. 


6. From certain employees of Dowty 
Equipment, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. The dis- 
pute, which was said to affect 70 employees, 
directly concerned the dismissal of three em- 
ployees allegedly because of their efforts to 
have employees’ grievances brought before 
their employer. Prior to the receipt of the 
application, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, had been authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
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- the dispute, and during his investigation the 
application for the establishment of a Board 
was received. Mr. Rose was able to effect a 
settlement of the dispute, the dismissed em- 
ployees being reinstated, it being agreed by 
the parties that the question of the estab- 
lishment of a shop committee would be con- 
sidered. The application for the establishment 
of a board was withdraw October 15. 


7. From employees of Belding-Corticelli, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of the In- 
ternational Union of Silk Hosiery Employees. 
The dispute, which concerns union recognition 
and the negotiation of a collective agreement, 
is said to concern 400 employees directly. On 
October 13, two hundred and seventy-six em- 
ployees gave notices of separation which were 
accepted by the employer. It is reported by 
the company that seventy-eight of these 
employees subsequently returned to work. 
On October 26, Mr. Bernard Rose, KC., 
Montreal, was authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute. A further reference to this 
dispute will be found in the table in this 
issue dealing with strikes and lockouts in 
Canada. 


8. From employees of Gotfredson, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont., members of Local 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America. The 
dispute, which is said to affect 900 employees 
directly concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective agreement. Mr. 
Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer, Ontario 
Department of Labour, Toronto, was author- 
ized to investigate the dispute. 


9. From employees of Riverside Iron Works, 
Limited, Calgary, Alta., members of Local 360, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America. A strike occurred 
on September 24. The dispute, which con- 
cerns union recognition and the negotiation 
of a collective agreement is said to affect 
about 86 employees directly. A strike took 
place at the end of September previous to 
the receipt of the application for a board. 
After work was resumed, Mr. H. S. Johnstone, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Regina, was appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. He reported that he 
was unable to effect a mutually satisfactory 
settlement and the employees then submitted 
their application for a board. The personnel of 
the board which was established November 2 
is as follows: His Honour Judge J. W. 
McDonald, District Court Judge, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. Gordon G. 
Cushing, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; Mr. C. S. Blanchard, K.C., 


appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Calgary. 


10. From certain employees of Montreal 
Tramways Company, Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Local 790, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, and the National 
Catholic Union of Street Railway Employees 
(Bus Drivers’ Section). On October 29, Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, was authorized, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
to investigate the dispute. 


11. From employees of Shawinigan Chem- 
icals, Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., mem- 
bers of Local 357, International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America. 
The dispute concerns union recognition and 
the negotiation of a collective agreement, it 
being said that approximately 175 employees 
are directly affected and 2,000 indirectly. On 
October 26, this dispute was referred to Mr. 
Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal, who, as an 
Industrial Disputes, Inquiry Commissioner, was 
authorized to make an investigation. 


12. From employees of Hull Iron and Steel 
Foundries, Limited, Hull, P.Q., members of 
Local 318, International Moulders and Foun- 
dry Workers’ Union of North America. The 
dispute, which is said to affect 750 employees 
directly and 800 indirectly, arose out of a 
request for the recognition of the union as 
the employees’ bargaining agent. 


13. From employees of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada, Limited, members of 
Local 234 of the International Union of 
Tobacco Workers. Some 3,100 employees are 
said to be directly affected in the dispute. 
On October 22 ,Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, was authorized, as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate 
the dispute. 


14. From* employees of W. C. MacDonald, 
Incorporated, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Local 235, International Union of Tobacco 
Workers. Sixteen hundred employees are said 
to be directly affected by the dispute. On 
October 22, this dispute was also referred to 
Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, for investi- 
gation. 

15. From employees of Leeder’s Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man., members of Lodge 646, 
International Association of Machinists. The 
dispute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for a collective agreement negotiated 
through their own representatives, is said to 
affect 85 employees directly. Subsequent to 
the receipt of the application the Depart- 
ment was informed that certain employees 
had been dismissed following the application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
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The Company stated that these employees 
‘were dismissed for cause. On October 22, 
Mr. T. W. Laidlaw, K:C., Winnipeg, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate these dismissals. 


16. From employees of Montreal Stock 
Yards, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. This dispute arose out of the 
employees’ request for the negotiation of an 
agreement. 


17. From employees of Searle Terminal, 
Limited, Fort William, Ont., members of 
Lodge 650, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. This dispute, which 
is said to affect 50 employees directly and 700 
indirectly, arose out of the request for the 
negotiation of an agreement. 


18. From employees of Robert Mitchell 
Company, Limited, Ville St. Laurent, P.Q., 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America. The dispute, which is said to affect 
450 employees directly, arose out of the 
employees’ request for the negotiation of a 
working agreement and _ reclassification of 
occupations and wages. 


Other Boards Established 


On October 23, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Ontario Steel Products Com- 
pany, Limited, Chatham, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 127, United 
Automobile Workers of America (LABOUR 
Gazette, October, 1942, p. 1121). On Sep- 
tember 25, Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, was appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate the dispute. The Commissioner’s 
report, received on October 22, recommended 
the establishment of a board but the con- 
stitution of the Board was not proceeded with 
pending the outcome of further negotiations 
to bring about a settlement. 


Change in Personnel of Boards 


In the October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
p. 1121, it was reported that Senator Elie 
Beauregard, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., had been 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
to a Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Marconi Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of the Montreal Metal Trades Council’s 
Marconi Union. On October 2, Senator 
Beauregard resigned from the board and, in 
the absence of another nomination from the 
employer, the Acting Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. Walter Merrill, K.C., Mont- 
real, to replace Senator Beauregard. 


On October 21, pursuant to Section 65 of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Acting Minister of Labour established a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
the dispute between Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Limited, Beauharnois, P.Q., and its 
employees. A strike, involving 475 employees 
directly, had occurred on October 1. At the 
end of the month two members of the board 
had been appointed. Mr. Maximilien Caron, 
Montreal, P.Q., nominated by the employees; 
Mr. Paul Bourget had been appointed to the 
board on the nomination of the employer, 
however he subsequently was unable to act 
and Mr. C. N. Moisan, Montreal, P.Q., was 
appointed in his stead. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in Sep- 
tember to deal with the dispute between the 
Allison Logging Company, Limited, the Kelley 
Logging Company, Limited, J. R. Morgan, 
Limited, and Pacific Mills, Limited, Queen 
Charlotte Islands, B.C., and their respective 
employees, members of Local 1-71, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America (LABOUR 
GazeTTE, October, 1942, p. 1122) was completed 
during the month of October. The personnel 
of the board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
A. M. Harper, chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. R. H. Tupper, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer; and Mr. Arthur 
J. Turner, M.L.A., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees. All three reside in 
Vancouver, B.C. 

The constitution of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established in Sep- 
tember to deal with the dispute between 
the Canada Paper Company, Windsor Mills, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
National Catholic Union of Canada Paper 
Company Employees (Lasour GazettE, Octo- 
ber, 1942, p. 1122), was completed during 
the month of October. The personnel of the 
board is as follows: The Honourable Justice 
Alfred Savard of the Superior Court of 
Quebec, Quebec City, chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. John E. Crankshaw, K.C., 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer; and Mr. Gerard Picard, 
Quebec City, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in September to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Metal Trades Coun- 
cil of Montreal and vicinity (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1942, page 1122), was fully con- 
stituted during October. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: Mr. F. W. Edge, 
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chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Mr. William 
C. Nicholson, K.C., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer; and Mr. James Somer- 
ville, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees. All three reside in Montreal. 


Applications Rejected 


In connection with the dispute between 
Bruck Silk Mills, Limited, Cowansville, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of the National 
Union of Silk Workers of Cowansville, Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, (Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, 1942, page 1004), it was found 
that, as the plant concerned was not engaged 
in war work, the dispute did not fall within 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, as extended by Order in Council 
P.C. 3495 as amended. The parties to the 
dispute were advised that in these circum- 
stances, the Minister of Labour could estab- 
lish a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion only on the joint application or with the 
joint consent of the parties concerned. As 
this joint consent was not given, the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a board was 
rejected on October 10. 

On October 9, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, who had been authorized as an In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate a dispute between the Philip 
Carey Company, Limited, Lennoxville, P.Q., 
and its employees, reported that since a sub- 
stantial majority of the employees had voted 
in favour of the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers as 
their bargaining agent and as the Company 
had entered into an agreement with this union 
on August 25, he recommended that the appli- 
cation for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation be not granted. The application 
was therefore rejected and the interested 
parties were notified, 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in a 
dispute between the Ontario-Minnesota Pulp 
and Paper Co., Ltd., Fort Frances, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Lodge 760, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Local 731, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Local 92, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
Local 306, International Brotherhood of Paneer 
Makers, and Local 146, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers, was ruled as not 
coming under the scope of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, it being a matter for 
decision by the Ontario Regional War Labour 
Board since the dispute concerned the exten- 
sion of the existing provisions for vacations 
with pay. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioners 


In the dispute between William Kennedy 
and Sons, Owen Sound, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 2469, United Steel- 
workers of America (Lasour Gazertr, October, 
1942, page 1121), a report was received from 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer of the Dominion Department of La- 
bour, Toronto, who had been appointed an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute. At the end of the 
month Mr. Ainsborough reported that as a 
result of the taking of two ballots in the 
plant, the United Steelworkers of America had 
been chosen as the bargaining agency in both 
sections of the plant. The company had 
previously agreed to enter into a collective 
agreement with the party or parties chosen 
by the employees. 


A report was made September 21 by 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the facts and 
circumstances pertaining to an application 
by District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, for an order of the National War 
Labour Board requiring Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Limited, to increase wage rates 
generally by 30 per cent at the Company’s 
Nanaimo and Cumberland Mines on Van- 
couver Island, B.C. (Lasour Gazerre, October, 
1942, page 1123). The Commission found that 
the Company was not in a position financially 
to grant any increase in wages. Subsequently 
the National War Labour Board directed 
that the Company “maintain and continue 
in effect the existing agreed schedule of basic 
wage rates for the occupational classifications 
covered by the application in conformity with 
the terms of the Supplementary Agreement of 
April 26, 1940, and payment of cost-of-living 
bonus in conformity with the provisions of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order P.C. 5963, sub- 
ject to adjustment as required by any eee 
Order of the National War Labour Board in 
accordance with the provisions of P.C. 5963.” 


On October 31, Mr. Louis Trottier, who had 
been appointed an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner to investigate a dispute 
which had developed in the plant of Domin- 
ion Textiles Limited, Montmorency Falls, 
P.Q., reported an improvement in the 
situation. 


Other Settlements 


During October a settlement was reported 
in the dispute between McCord Radiator 
and Manufacturing Co., Walkerville, Ont., 
and its employees, mieaher of anal 195, 
United Automobile Workers of America fe 
BOUR GaAzeTTE, August, 1942, page 890). The 
parties conicerned have entered into a collec- 
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tive agreement. The agreement between the 
company and the union is summarized in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” appearing elsewhere 
in. this issue. 

On October’ 17, Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Fredericton, forwarded to 
the Department copies of an agreement 
signed by the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its employees, 


members of Local 20, Sugar Refineries’ Work- 
ers’ Union (Lasour Gazxerrr, October, 1942, 
page 1123). The employer also agreed to join 
in submitting an application to the National 
War Labour Board for New Brunswick re- 
questing approval of certain clauses dealing 
with the payment of increased wages and over- 
time. A summary of the agreement will be 
found in the article entitled “Recent Industrial 
Agreements and Schedules of Wages” appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 


Reports of Boards in Disputes between Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smeliing and Power Company, Limited, the Princeton Tulameen 
Coal Company, Limited, and Tulameen Collieries, 
Limited, all of Princeton, B.C., and Their 
Respective Employees 


Reports were received during the month 
of October from three Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
disputes involving the Granby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting and Power Company, Lim- 
ited, the Princeton Tulameen Coal Company, 
Limited, and Tulameen Collieries, Limited, 
all of Princeton, B.C., and their respective 
employees, members of Local 7875, United 
Mine Workers of America (LABouR GAzrTTs, 
February, 1942, page 138). 

The personnel of the three boards was 
identical and was as follows: His Honour Judge 
H. H. Shandley, Victoria, B.C., appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Clarence E. Smith, K.C., Cal- 
gary, Alta., appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. F. W. Guernsey, 
Vancouver, B.C., appointed on the nomination 
of the employers. 

The reports of the boards are signed by the 
chairman and the employers’ nominee, Mr. 
Guernsey, and the minority reports were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Smith, the employees’ 
nominee. 

The texts of these reports follow. 


Reports of Boards 


VicroriA, B.C. 
26th September, 1942. 


Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir.— 

Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute Between the Granby Con- 
solidated Mining, Smelting and Power 
Company, Limited, Princeton, B.C., and 
Employees, Members of Local 7876, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


I have the honour to report that the 
Board sat at Princeton, B.C., on the 31st day 
of March last and before hearing any evidence, 


Mr. Morrison representing the Employees 
stated that in pursuance of Section 24 of the 
Act an endeavour should be made to bring 
about a settlement and suggested both parties 
enter into a conference and this the Com- 
pany’s representatives readily agreed to, and 
at their suggestion the Board adjourned to be 
reconvened after the conference. The con- 
ference lasted many hours and then the Board 
was asked to reconvene and on so doing both 
parties thought an amicable agreement could 
be arrived at and at their request the Board 
was adjourned sine die; the Company under- 
taking that it would attempt to negotiate a 
contract with representatives from their own 
employees. In the interval, proposed con- 
tracts were submitted but finally the men’s 
committee declined to negotiate further, they 
having come to the conclusion that any agree- 
ment. to be made must be made with the 
Union and not with a committee of the men. 

An official of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 18, was present at all 
the conferences in an advisory capacity to 
the representatives of the employees, and 
although each party to the dispute blamed the 
other for the failure of the negotiations I 
am convinced that the real cause was that 
the Union strenuously objects to any agree- 
ment being made between the Company and 
a committee representing the employees and 
not with the Union because of statements 
made by Mr. Livettt that such an agreement 
would jeopardize the principles of the trade 
union movement. 

On being advised that no agreement had 
been arrived at the Board reconvened at 
Vancouver and evidence was taken on the 24th 
and 25th of August. 

The Board having come to the conclusion 
that it had no jurisdiction to decide any 
dispute as to the rate of wages, the only 
matter left in dispute was as to whether there 
should be Union recognition. 
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The Company produces copper for sale— 
not coal—the colliery being operated to make 
power to operate the copper mine. ‘The 
Company contended that for the past forty 
years it had satisfactorily negotiated with 
their employees and that no matter of dispute 
existed until the Union Officials entered into 
the Princeton area and therefore the policy 
the Company had adopted in the past should 
not be disturbed. In this case and for the 
time being I agree with this contention. 

I am satisfied that the officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America District No. 
18 think that this is an opportune time to 
enter into this area in the imterests of the 
trade union movement and insist upon all the 
companies operating in the area entering into 
agreements with the Union and not a Com- 
mittee of the men as heretofore, and that 
these agreements provide for a closed shop 
and check-off. | 

It was a statement made to the Board by 
Mr. Livett, that convinced me that at this 
time when there is a shortage of copper and 
fuel of all kinds it would not be in the 
interests of the nation that the Company be 
compelled to enter into an agreement with 
this Union. Mr. Livett’s statement was that 
his Union considered that if a coal company 
could not pay the rate of wages paid in 
other parts of the Province then that Com- 
pany should shut down. Now the coal in 
the Princeton area is of a low grade and 
cannot compete with Vancouver Island coal; 
consequently the operators cannot operate 
and pay the rate of wages paid to men work- 
ing a higher grade of coal. 


After giving the matter very careful con- 
sideration I am convinced that if the Com- 
pany were compelled to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Union then a demand would be 
made to pay the same rate of wages as paid 
in other parts of the Province and when this 
demand could not be met the mine would be 
compelled to close down as that is the policy 
of the Union according to the statement made 
by Mr. Livett, and this, according to a 
public announcement made by the Minister 
of Mines in this Province, at a time when 
the production of copper is steadily falling and 
the situation becoming serious, producing less 
than in peacetime. 

As I have already said, I am of the 
opinion that no contract should be made 
between the Company and the United Mine 
Workers of America, District No. 18. 


I have the honour to enclose the report 


of Mr. F. W. Guernsey, concurring in my 
opinion, and also the report of Mr. C. E. 
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Smith, K.C., which is to be submitted to you 
as a minority report. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Sgd.) H. H. Shandley. 
Chairman. 


Victoria, B.C., 
26th September, 1942. 


Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute Between the Princeton Tula- 
meen Coal Company, Limited, Princeton, 
BC., and Employees, Members of Local 
7875, United Mine Workers of America. 

Sir.—This Company has operated since July, 
1937, employing from twenty to eighty-five 
men, according to the seasonal demand for 
coal. It is working in a low grade of coal 
and has never paid a dividend; in fact it 
borrowed from one of its members a large sum 
of money for working capital and has never 
been able to repay any part of it, about 
$70,000 being owing at this time. } 

The Company contended that it had always 
satisfactorily negotiated with its employees 
and that no matter of dispute existed until 
the officials of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 18, entered the area and 
therefore the policy of the Company in the 
past should not be disturbed. 

I find the same facts in this dispute as I 
did in the Granby dispute and am therefore 
of the same opinion, namely, that no contract 
should be made between the Company and 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 18: 

I enclose the report of Mr. F. W. Guernsey, 
concurring in my opinion, and the report of 
Mr. C. E. Smith, K.C., which is submitted 
to you as a minority report. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Sgd.) H. H. Shandley, 
Chairman. 
Victoria, B.C., 
26th September, 1942. 

Honourable HumMpuHrey MrrTcHELL, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re Dispute Between the Tulameen Col- 
lieries, Ltd., Princeton, B.C., and Em- 
ployees, Members of Local 7875, United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Sir—I find the same facts in this dispute 
as I did in the Granby dispute. The only 
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matter of dispute that came before the Board 
was union recognition with a closed shop 
and check-off. For the reasons I gave in the 
Granby dispute, I am of the opinion that 
no contract should be made between the 
Company and the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 18. 

I enclose the report of Mr. F. W. Guernsey, 
concurring in my opinion, and the report of 
Mr. C. E. Smith, K.C., which is to be sub- 
mitted to you as a minority report. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Sgd.) H. H. Shandley, 
Chairman. 


Vancouver, September 21, 1942. 


The Honourable The Minister or Lazour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re disputes involving the Granby Consoli- 
dated Mining, Smelting and Power Com- 
pany, Limited; the Princeton Tulameen 
Coal Company, Limited; and Tulameen 
Collieries, Lumited, Princeton, B.C., and 
their respective employees, members of 
Local Union No. 7875, United Mine 
Workers of America. 


Sir—The Board of Conciliation in the 
above consisting of His Honour Judge H. H. 
Shandley of Victoria, Mr. C. E. Smith, K.C., 
of Calgary and myself, met at Princeton, BC., 
on March 81st, 1942. This meeting was ad- 
journed and, at the request of the Chairman, 
met again in Vancouver on August 24th and 
25th, 1942. Evidence was given by both sides 
of the dispute at these meetings. 

In the application of the employees to the 
Government the following demands were 
made :— 


(1) Union recognition. 
(2) Right of employees to bargain col- 
lectively. 
(3) Deduction of union dues by check-off 
order. 
(4) In the case of the Granby Company — 
(a) Wages of miners’ helpers. 
(b) Wages of hoistmen and rope riders. 
(5) In the case of the Tulameen Collieries 
Limited,— 
(a) Equalization of wages with the rates 
paid by Princeton Tulameen Coal 
Company, Limited. 


The demands (4) and (5) and all reference 
to rates of wages were not considered by 
the Board, in accordance with instructions 
given in a letter dated March 6th, 1942, from 
Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister 
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of Labour, to the Chairman of the Board, 
His Honour Judge H. H. Shandley. 

As there were no points raised regarding 
working conditions at the different mines, 
this left for consideration the demands (1), 
Creandet3). 

In reference to Demand No. (3), Deduction 
of Union Dues by Check-off Order. The 
evidence of the managers of the coal com- 
panies was that this demand had never been 
refused if a proper order by an individual 
employee was presented. This evidence was 
not refuted by any representative of the 
Union. 

In reference to demand No. (2), Right to 
Bargain Collectively has never been refused, 
according to the management of the several 
coal companies. They have always been 
willing to meet representatives of their em- 
ployees or individual employees and discuss 
any question which might come up. No 
evidence was submitted to disprove this 
statement. 

The only question, therefore, left in dispute 
was demand No. (1), Recognition of the 
Union. 

The representatives of the Union argued 
that the Union should be recognized on a 
closed-shop basis as it 1s the inalienable right 
of employees to belong to a union, also with 
the exception of Merritt, all other coal 
districts in British Columbia have recognized 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
Furthermore the majority of the employees 
of the coal mines demand it. 

The employers state they have never denied 
the right of employees to belong to a union 
and have never discriminated against any man 
on account of his Umion affiliations. That 
prior to the advent of the Union into the 
camp there had been harmony and good 
understanding between employer and em- 
ployees. Since that time there has been dis- 
trust and antagonism. 

That for a number of years past, direct 
negotiations have taken place between the 
employees and employers with satisfactory 
results to both parties. There was a mutual 
understanding of local conditions and it was 
contended that the injection of an outside 
organization into any negotiations would 
hamper the arrival at, and possibly disrupt, 
any agreement. 

That it is the avowed policy of the Union 
to raise the scale of wages now paid at the 
Princeton mines to the basis paid at the 
coal mines on Vancouver Island and as the 
coal produced in the Princeton area is classed 
as a low-grade fuel and has to be sold at a 
lower price than the coal produced on the 
island, if the cost of production is raised, the 
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two coal mimes, viz., the Princeton Tula- 
meen Coal Company, Limited and Tulameen 
Collieries, Limited, will have to close down, 
to the disadvantage of the employees and the 
community at Princeton. 

From the evidence submitted, I find there 
has been no objection on the part of the 
companies to the establishment of a Local 
of the Union in Princeton and no discrimina- 
tion has ever been exercised against any 
member belonging to the Union. The com- 
panies have never refused to honour a proper 
order for the collection of any sums which 
may be due. 

“Recognition of the union” therefore means 
that all regular Union dues, fines which may 
be assessed against any Union member and 
any other sums which may be considered 
necessary by the Union—be collected by the 
company and paid to an official of the Union. 

This collective method of having the dues 
paid, I am satisfied, is the maim cause of the 
dispute in the Princeton camp and I consider 
the employers are quite within their rights and 
justified in refusing to grant recognition to 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

I would suggest that at each mine a regular 
Employees’ Association be formed to facilitate 
the appointment of a representative Com- 
mittee with power to consult with the manage- 
ment on questions which may arise from time 
to time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) F. W. Guernsey. 


Minority Reports 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and re 
the matter of the dispute between Granby 
Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Pewer 
Company, Limited, employer, and tts coal 
miners and coal mine labourers, members 
of Local 7875, United Mine Workers of 
America, employees. 


This Board sat at Princeton on March 31 
and after some preliminary remarks by the 
representatives of the parties, the Board 
adjourned in order that these representatives 
might meet in informal conference. Late 
that afternoon, after continuous conference 
and brief references to the Board, it was 
decided to adjourn the sitting sene die. This 
was done because the parties concerned ad- 
vised the Board that there appeared to be a 
good chance of reaching an agreement, but 
that further time for negotiating would be 
necessary (Sec. 24). Incidentally, a_ pre- 
liminary objection to Mr. Locke appearing 
as a representative of the Granby Company, 
based on Section 42 of the Act, was dis- 
missed by a majority decision of the Board. 


The question of his right to appear as a 
director was very properly brought to the 
attention of the Board by Mr. Locke himself. 
A great deal of time elapsed without any 
settlement being reached. At the resumed 
sitting in Vancouver on August 24, both 
parties made statements and led evidence with 
respect to what had transpired since we had 
met in Princeton. Notwithstanding the 
attempt of each party to blame the other 
for the failure of the negotiations, it seems 
apparent that the real stumbling blocks to 
agreement between the parties are the very 
items which form this dispute, namely 
“Union Recognition”, “Union Shop” and 
recognition of the “Check-Off” Order, which in 
view of the evidence and argument before the 
Board might be more extensively described as: 
1. The refusal of the Granby Company to 
enter into an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers of America, or even carry on 
negotiations with District Officers of that 
nion or with its own employees if the said 
employees purported to be acting as members 
of the Local Union of the United Mine 
Workers of America, and 
2. The demand by the employees of the 
Company who were members of the United 
Mine Workers of America for a “closed 
shop”, or. probably more properly described 
as a “union shop” and the collection of union 


dues, ete., by what is known as the “check- 
off” order. 


As indicated above, a large portion of the 
evidence and information put before the Board 
dealt with the negotiations carried on during 
the adjournment, the reasons for the failure or 
collapse of these negotiations. Whatever the 
reason, and each party blamed the other, the 
question of failure to reach an agreement is 
probably fairly summed up in the evidence of 
Mr. Beatty, at p. 89 of the transcript where 
he says: 

“T think the negotiations broke because of 

the very principle which we could not agree 


on, which is union recognition and the closed 
shop.” 


Notwithstanding the fact, which is not only 
of public notoriety but also admitted and 
proven, that the great majority of coal mine 
operators in British Columbia and Alberta 
recognize and have written agreements with 
the United Mine Workers of America, which 
agreements provide for a “closed” or “union 
shop”, nevertheless the Granby Company says 
it will not enter into any agreement with this 
Union nor even negotiate with it. 

The Company says that it is primarily a 
copper organization, that the coal min® is 
only a department, the output from which 
being entirely used, with very slight exception, 
for its own power plant and that to enter 
into an agreement or even negotiate with 
the United Mine Workers of America would 
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“divorce” the two departments. It is difficult 
to understand in what way the two depart- 
ments would be “divorced” if the Company 
dealt with the United Mine Workers of 
America any more than they would be divorced 
if the negotiations or agreements were with 
a committee of the coal miners themseives. 
In either case the Company would be dealing 
with coal miners as distinct from copper 
miners or other employees. 

Granby also suggests that “union recogni- 
tion” and “union shop” interferes with manage- 
ment functions. However, the agreement 
proposed, as the agreements in force with 
other coal operators, contains the following 
clause, which effectively answers this con- 
tention: . 

“The right to hire and discharge, the manage- 

ment of the mine and the direction of the 

working forces are vested exclusively with 
the Company, and the United Mine Workers 
of America shall not abridge this right. How- 
ever, the Company agrees not to discharge em- 
ployees or refuse work to applicants on 
account of, or because of their affiliation 
with the United Mine Workers of America.” 

The Company further says that agreements 
with the United Mine Workers of America 
would be unsatisfactory because it would 
necessitate dealing with officials who were 
not familiar with local conditions. This argu- 
ment could apply to the great number of 
mines who now have an agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America, but in 
any event it is clear that purely local matters 
are dealt with by the local union itself or 
by the Pit Committee. It is not without 
significance also, that this Company, which 
purports to be so concerned about negotiating 
with people who reside outside the district 
and therefore are probably not sufficiently 
familiar with local conditions, is_ itself 
governed and in this dispute was governed 
by the decision of a Board of Directors who 
apparently reside and certainly meet in the 
City of New York. 

The Granby Company also says that the 
interests of the coal miners themselves can 
be better served if the Company deals with 
them directly without the intervention of the 
United Mine Workers of America. This con- 
tention necessarily presupposes the ability of 
the men to look after themselves. If, in 
doing so, they unanimously or almost unani- 
mously decide to have the United Mine 
Workers of America act as their bargaining 
agent, and this without threats or coercion 
of any kind, surely the Company can’t be 
justified in saying that such action is not in 
the interests of these men. 

It is a notorious fact that small local labour 
organizations never have a chance of success 
against powerful and wealthy corporations if 


in endeavouring to secure what they believe to 
be their just demands, they use the method 
approved by the Privy Council in Young v. 
Canadian National Railways, (1931) 1 W.W.R. 
49, at p. 54, namely, the calling of a strike. 
They are usually “starved out.” This is not 
the case, however, if they are members of 
and therefore have the protection and sup- 
port of a powerful and wealthy Union. It is 
public knowledge and was so indicated by the 
Company that the United Mine Workers of 
America is just such a union. Why shouldn’t 
the Granby coal miners be entitled to the 
backing of this strong organization and why 
shouldn’t the Granby Company, like practically 
every other coal company, recognize this 
right by recognizing the union? 

Since Mr. Locke has pointed out that the 
Board is entitled to consider matters which 
are of public notoriety it might not be amiss 
to remind ourselves that last year a similar 
dispute over union recognition came before 
a Board at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, which 
Board was headed by a Judge of the High 
Court of Ontario, and that the said Board 
unanimously recommended that the mine 
operators should bargain with union repre- 
sentatives It is, of course, of wide notoricty 
also that the strike which resulted from the 
operator’s refusal to follow this recommenda- 


tion was “starved out.” Such an ending to a 
strike backed by the United Mine Workers 
of America, however, appears to be very 


unlikely. 
The Granby Company also led evidence 
from which, it was intended that this Board 


should infer that officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America were trouble- 
makers. In reply the men indicated, one of 


them rather heatedly, that Mr. Locke, the 
Canadian Counsel of the Company, as well 
as a director, was the person who caused the 
trouble. It seemed to me, after a con- 
sideration of all the evidence, that there was 
very little trouble except that caused by the 
demand for “union recognition” and “union 
shop” and the Company’s refusal of both. 
There appears to be no more reason to call 
the union officials troublemakers because of 
these demands, than there is to call the 
Company officials troublemakers because of 
their refusals. 


Because of their notoriety, Mr. Locke, in his 
written submissions, at pp. 14 and 15, refers 
to three occasions which he suggests prove bad 
or weak leadership on the part of the United 
Mine Workers of America. By reason of this 
alleged poor leadership, he submits that this 
Board should not recommend that the 
Granby Company be required to contract 
with this Union. In view of this submission, 
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it might be well to keep in mind that 
although the Board had before it copies of 
agreements made between the United Mine 
Workers of America and some coal operators 
in British Columbia and Alberta, not a tittle 
of evidence was produced, either by calling 
the operators or otherwise, to show that these 
operators were dissatisfied with their agree- 
ments because of bad or weak leadership, 
because of breach of agreement or at all. I 
think that this Board, which is not a court 
of law, is entitled to infer exactly the opposite. 


And now reference to the specific matters 
mentioned by Mr. Locke. In connection with 
what is called the “slow down” at Glace Bay, 
it seems to me that to the statements made 
by Mr. Locke there should be added the 
notorious fact that if it had not been for 
the United Mine Workers of America, there 
would have been no production of coal at all. 
Further, if there was weak leadership on the 
part of the United Mine Workers of America, 
it is even more notorious that leadership in 
other quarters wasn’t exactly brilliant. 


With respect to the “holiday” en Vancouver 
Island. It may be notorious that some men 
stopped work, but it is equally notorious that 
they soon went back to work when they 
were advised by union officials of District 
18. What happened on Vancouver Island 
surely shows the strength rather than the 
weakness of the United Mine Workers of 
America leadership. 


In the third place, reference was made to 
the captive coal mines strike in the United 
States. I agree that this is a matter of public 
notoriety, but the reasons for and the result 
of the strike is of equal if not greater 
notoriety. The same questions were in issue 
as are in issue before this Board, namely, 
“union recognition” and a “union shop.” The 
men went on strike because the steel com- 
panies which owned these mines refused to 
recognize the union by refusing to enter into 
agreements with it and, of course, refused a 
“union shop.” An arbitration board was 
appointed by the President, which consisted 
of the President of the United Mine Workers 
of America as the nominee of the men, the 
President of the U.S. Steel Company as 
nominee of the operators, and a high official 
of the Department of Labor as Chairman of 
the board. That board effectively approved 
the contention of the men by directing that 
the captive mine operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America enter into an agree- 
ment the same as the Appalachian agree- 
ment, which covered about 90 per cent of 
the coal industry and which contained a 
“union shop” clause. It would appear there- 
fore that the proper inference to be drawn 
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from the whole story of the captive mine 
strike is one of justification of the United 
Mine Workers of America and condemnation 
of the steel companies owning the captive 
mines. Outside of the number of men and 
operators involved, the captive mine dispute 
and the dispute before this Board is almost 
identical. In my opinion, the decision of that 
Board is a good precedent to follow. 

In conclusion, with respect to this item of 
dispute, may I say that I can see no sufficient 
reason why the Granby Company should not 
follow the acknowledged custom of practic- 
ally every other coal operator, namely, the 
making of agreements with the United Mine 
Workers of America, and thereby assist in 
carrying out the spirit as well as the letter 
of the principles enunciated by the Dominion 
Government in Order in Council P.C. 2685. 


“Union SHop” 


It is apparent that what is asked for is a 
“union shop” and not a “closed shop.” Refer- 
ence to the clause dealing with this matter 
as contained in the proposed agreement, as 
well as to the clauses in the agreements with 
other British Columbia and Alberta operators 
proves that the clause becomes effective and 
operative only after an individual has been 
employed and starts to work. The operator’s 
labour market is not restricted, controlled or 
limited. 

If the principle of recognition of the Union 
is accepted, the “union shop” must follow as 
a natural complement since union recognition 
would be practically meaningless without the 
“union shop.” The benefit to the men of 
membership in a strong, powerful union can 
only be maintained and safeguarded by the 
“union shop” clause. Of course, since about 
99 per cent of the men are already members 
of the United Mine Workers of America a 
“union shop” is already in existence, in one 
sense, and the United Mine Workers of 
America cannot be charged with seeking a 
“union shop” clause as an organizing weapon. 
It is entitled to seek it, however, to confirm 
and consolidate the position already achieved. 


“CHECK-OFF” 


The Granby Company have never disputed 
the right of the men to assign monies owing 
to them to anybody but do dispute the legality 
of the assignment form (commonly called the 
“check-off order”). Its legal advisers are of 
the opinion that these assignments are not 
valid. I am fully aware of the very high 
opinion which is held of the legal advice of 
Mr. Locke and his associates both by mem- 
bers of his own profession and the general 
public. Nevertheless it appears from the 
evidence of Mr. Seamen, given on the Prince- 
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ton Tulameen hearing that he received advice 
from three different solicitors that this assign- 
ment was valid and, as a consequence, his 
Company recognizes it. I would refer to 
Tailby v. Official Receiver, 13 App. Cas. 523; 
In Re B.C. Empire Canners and Ching Dot, 
1943 B.C.R. 89; Skipper v. Tucker & Hollo- 
way (1910) 2 K.B. 680; Lee v. Friedman, 
20 O.L.R. 49; Lynberg v. Tarbox, 9 W.L.R. 
347, and Sterling Collieries v. Jones (1924) 3 
W.W.R. 955, as a few cases which lend sup- 
port to the contention that the assignment 
in question is a valid one. In any event, the 
question of its legal validity may not be of 
serious consequence if the Granby Company 
recognizes it, as Mr. Baily, the Company’s 
General Manager, admitted he knew it to be 
recognized by the great majority of coal mine 
operators in British Columbia. 


JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


At the outset the Board agreed that the 
dispute as to wages would not be considered 
except in so far as evidence directly pertain- 
ing to wages might be thought to be indirectly 
of value with respect to other items of dis- 
pute. The Board was unanimous in its deci- 
sion to follow the directions of the Minister 
with respect to this, although without this 
direction I think it quite possible that the 
Board had-jurisdiction to consider and report 
on this question in any event if it was re- 
quested so to do by the Minister. 


It was contended by the Granby Company 
that “union recognition,” “union shop” and 
the “check-off” were not matters of dispute 
which could be considered by the Board, since 
they did not fall within the definition of “dis- 
pute” contained in the Act. It seems to me 
that this contention is primarily one to be 
advanced to the Minister for his considera- 
tion when deciding to grant or refuse the 
Board (Sec. 7 (2)). The Board was granted 
with a direction that the wage dispute be not 
an item to be dealt with but nothing was 
directed with respect to the other items. The 
Minister undoubtedly had in his mind 
the precedent referred to above of a Board 
headed by a high court judge of Ontario con- 
sidering and making a recommendation on 
this very question of union recognition. 


In addition it was not only admitted by 
Mr. Baily (pp. 81 and 82), proven by the 
copies of agreements accepted by the Board 
when tendered by Mr. Livett, but also of 
public notoriety that acceptance by Coal 
Operators of these three things is an estab- 
lished custom and usage not only in British 
Columbia, but throughout the American con- 
tinent. This brings the matters squarely 
wWihein Sec, “2% (dpr@v1)\hot- the’ TAct I-'am 
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also of the opinion that these matters are 
included in the terms of the general defini- 
tion contained in Sec. 2 (d) and would refer 
particularly to the words “rights” and 
“privileges.” 

I would therefore recommend that: 

1. The Granby Company enter into an 
agreement with United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 18, to continue for one 
year or until the cessation of hostilities by 
Canada, whichever shall be the longest time. 

2. The said agreement should contain a 
clause providing for a “union shop” and recog- 
nition of the “check-off” order. 

3. The said agreement, subject to any 
peculiarly local conditions, should be the same 
or similar to the agreements presently in 
effect between the United Mine Workers of 
America and other British Columbia and 
Alberta Coal Operators. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Clarence E. Smith, 
Member of the Board. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and re . 
the matter of the dispute between Prince- 
ton Tulameen Coal Company, Limited, 
employer, and its employees, members of 
Local 7875, United Mine Workers of 
America, employees. 


My report in connection with the Grarby 
dispute is attached hereto and, having regard 
to the brief comments to follow, constitutes 
my report in this matter. 


“Union recognition” is the only item of 
dispute left in the application after the 
question of wages has been eliminated as 
being outside the Board’s jurisdiction. How- 
ever, since the question of “union shop” ts in 
fact an acute matter of dispute as is shown 
by the history of the negotiations and since 
it was discussed in both the oral and written 
argument of the parties, my remarks on this 
question as contained in the Granby report 
will apply here. 

If consideration of this question is thought 
to be beyond the Board’s jurisdiction, I 
would respectfully suggest that the Minister 
even now refer the question of “union shop” 
to the Board under the power granted in Sec- 
tion 23 (2) of the Act. Since the question 
has been thoroughly discussed and argued 
before the Board, such a reference might be 
made retroactive. 

The Company already recognizes the 
“check off” order, having received the advice 
of three solicitors that it was a valid assign- 
ment. Any remarks in the Granby report 
dealing with this order as such may be con- 
sidered as surplusage here. 
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The representative of the Company laid 
particular stress on the fact that his Com- 
pany was financially weak and _ therefore 
unable to provide admittedly proper equip- 
ment for the production of its coal. It 
appeared that with this proper equipment 
the output would be increased, roughly, ten 
times. 

It also appeared that this Company, which 
is indebted to one or more of its principal 
shareholders for a loan of $70,000 is just able 
to keep its head above water but no more. 
The Company’s representative suggested that 
the union recognition with the resultant union 
shop and possible other matters usually dealt 
with in United Mine Workers of America 
agreements might result in the eventual clos- 
ing down of his mine. This, he argues, would 
not be in the interest of the Company, the 
employees or the public. 

I cannot see why such a result would follow, 
but if it would, then I think that the sooner 
this Company turns over this mine to an 
operator able to operate it at something like 
full production the better for everyone con- 
cerned, even the shareholders, and _ particu- 
larly for Canada’s war effort. It came out in 
evidence that the Granby Company, an 
apparently wealthy organization, although 
owning its own mine, had to buy coal. It 
might not be amiss to suggest that the strong 
company and the weak company might make 
an arrangement not only for their mutual 
benefit but also for the benefit of the public. 

In the result, my recommendations in this 
case, with the exception of those referring to 


the check-off order and itself, are the same 
as in the Granby case. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Clarence E. Smith, 
Member of the Board. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and re 
the matter of the dispute between Tula- 
meen Colliertes, Limited, employer, and its 
employees, members of Local 7875, United 
Mine Workers of America, employees. 


Attached hereto and forming part of this 
report is my report submitted in the Granby 
dispute. Having held here, as in the Granby 
case, that the item of wages was not within 
the jurisdiction of the Board, the only matter 
of dispute actually raised by the application 
is “union recognition.” However, since by 
negotiation, evidence and argument the ques- 
tion of a “union shop” was in fact a matter 
of dispute, I think the remarks concerning 
this in the Granby report are applicable. In 
any event, as stated therein, “union recogni- 
tion” almost necessarily involves “closed” or 
“union shop.” 

My recommendations in this dispute are 
the same as those in the Granby case, with 
the exception of the recommendation re 
“check-off” order. The “check-off” is already 
recognized by the Tulameen  Collieries, 
Limited. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Clarence E. Smith, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited (Longue Pointe Works), Montreal, P.Q., and Its Employees 


A unanimous report was received from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in connection with a dispute betvieen 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, and employees in its Longue Pointe 
Works, Montreal, P.Q., members of Local 
2525, United Steelworkers of America (La- 
BOUR GAzETTE, August, 1942, page 883). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Professor J. C. Cameron, Kingston, Ont., chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Mr. R. H. Calder, 
K.C., appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer, both of 
Montreal. 

Subsequent to the receipt of the unanimous 
report of the board the chairman forwarded 
to the Department a supplementary report 
signed by Mr. R. H. Calder, K.C., the em- 
ployees’ nominee. In submitting Mr. Calder’s 


supplementary report, the chairman of the 
board stated that Mr. Calder had signed the 
main report without qualification. 

The texts of the report of the board and 
Mr. Calder’s supplementary report follow. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humpurey Mircuetn, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, employer, and employees in its 
Longue Pointe Works, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of Local 2525, United Steel- 
workers of America, Employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
composed of Mr. D. A. Paterson, nominated 
by the employer, Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., 
nominated by the employees, and Professor 
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J. C. Cameron, Chairman, appointed by you, 
has completed its investigation and has the 
honour to report as follows:— 


Dispute REFFERRED TO THE 
Boarp 


A. MATTERS IN 


The Union claimed to represent the majority 
of the employees and wished to be recognized 
by the Company as the sole bargaining 
agency for the employees. 

The Company refused to recognize and deal 
with the Union as the exclusive agency of 
the employees for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. | 


B. Sirrincs oF THE Boarp 


The Board held sittings as follows: At 
Montreal, September 8, 14, 15 and 22, 1942. 

The Company was represented by Mr. G. 
Walsh, Mr. C. F. Pascoe and Mr. E. F. 
Viberg; the Union by Mr. R. J. Lamoureux, 
Mr. I. J. Campbell and Mr. George Sewed. 

Spoken and written arguments were de- 
livered by both parties. Verbal and docu- 
mentary evidence was submitted. 

Mr. H. Mockeridge, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Employees, Canadian Car and 
Foundry. Company, Longue Pointe, was sworn 
and gave evidence respecting the formation, 
activities and membership of the Association 
and the attitude of the management towards 
it. William Harold Pretty, machinist, 435 
William David Street, Montreal, and George 
Edward Sewed, labourer, 1874 St. James Street 
West, Montreal, former employees of the 
company, also gave evidence on oath respect- 
ing the Company’s actions in promoting and 
assisting the Association of Employees. 

The following is a history of the events lead- 
ing up to and following the establishment of 
this Board as taken from uncontradicted state- 
ments presented to the Board. 

(1) The United Steelworkers of America, 
formerly known as the Steelworkers’ Organi- 
zing Committee, claims that it started to 
organize the employees of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company at Longue Pointe 
plant in November, 1941. The Compeny, 
however, states that it had no knowledge that 
the Union was attempting to organize its 
employees until early in July, 1942. 

(2) About the first of June, 1942, the open 
hearth employees at the Longue Pointe plant 
went on strike for higher wages. 

“It was pointed out by the management that 

an increase in the basic wage rate for one 

department was an impossibility but that if 
anything along that line were to be done it 
would require to be done on behalf of the 
plant as a whole and would require to be 


sponsored by a responsible labour organi- 
zation or some such agency, The employees 
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thereupon decided to form an Employee 
Association, which was done without delay, 
and on the 8th of June negotiations were 
opened with the Company designed to ead 
to an Agreement.” (Extract from the Brief 
presented by the Company, Pages 1 and 2. 
Neither the date of the strike nor the date 
on which the employees decided to form an 
Employee Association was given.) 


(3) On July 3, 1942, Mr. R. J. Lamoureux, 
representative of the United Steelworkers of 
America, District No. 6, Room 114, 1405 Bishop 
Street, Montreal, Quebec, advised Mr. C. F. 
Pascoe works manager of the Longue Pointe 
plant that the Union had secured a majority 
of the employees as members and advanced a 
claim to be regarded as the sole bargaining 
agency. 


(4) On July 9, 1942, Mr. Walsh, director of 
personnel for the Company, acknowledged 
Mr. Lamoureux’s letter of July 3 to Mr. 
C. F. Pascoe, stated that the Company had 
received a similar communication from the 
Association of Employees of Longue Pointe, 
and had started negotiations with the Asso- 
ciation with the intention of negotiating a 
collective labour agreement. He stated further 
that he would be pleased to discuss the matter 
with Mr. Lamoureux and suggested that Mr. 
Lamoureux call him by telephone so that a 
definite appointment could be made. 


(5) On July 10, 1942, Mr. Lamoureux tele- 
phoned to Mr. Walsh, not to make an appoint- 
ment, but to advise that he had heard of 
intimidation within the Longue Pointe plant. 
Mr. Walsh asked for complete details; 
Mr. Lamoureux promised to provide them. 
According to Mr. Walsh, however, no details 
were ever communicated to him. 


(6) On July 18, 1942, Mr. Lamoureux wired 
the Minister of Labour requesting a govern- 
ment-conducted vote in the plant to decide 
which organization (ie. the United Steel- 
workers of America or the Association of 
Employees referred to in (4) above) should 
be regarded as the sole bargaining agency. 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, replied that this could not 
be done without the consent of the Company 
since a copy of the payroll would be re- 
quired as the basis for a voters’ list. 


(7) On July 14, 1942, the Union mude 
application for the establishment of a Buard 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
Board was not granted immediately but Mr. 
Bernard Rose, an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner, was instructed by the 
Department of Labour to make a preliminary 
investigation into the dispute. 

Following the inquiry by Mr. Rose, and 
at his suggestion, on July 27, 1942, Department 
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of Labour officials (Messrs. J. S. McCullough 
and Bernard Wilson) conducted a vote. 

The questions submitted to the employees 
were as follows:— 

“Do you wish to be represented in nego- 
tiations with the Canadian Car and Foundry 
Co. Ltd., Longue Pointe plant by:— 
The Association of [Yes | 
Employees of Longue No | 

Pointe 








United Steelworkers 
of America Local 
2525 


(8) The results of the 
follows: aan 
Number of employees eligible to 
vote 
Number of employees who voted 
for the Association of Hm- 
ployees at Longue Pointe.... 756 
Number of employees who voted 
for United Steelworkers of 
America, “Local 2525.25...) 
Number of spoiled ballots...... 19 


(9) Following the announcement of the re- 
sult of the plebiscite, the Company, in view 
of the small majority vote in favour of the 
United Steelworkers of America, refused to 
discuss an agreement in which the United 
Steelworkers of America would be recognized 
as the sole collective bargaining agency. At a 
meeting held in Mr. Bernard Rose’s office, the 
Company, through Mr. Walsh, insisted that 


Yes | 
No | 











ballot were as 


1,922 
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since the Associ.ation of Employees had the 


support of a relatively large number of em- 
ployees, it had also a right to an agreement. 
Mr. Walsh proposed a dual agreement cover- 
ing the whole plant and expressed the belief 
that, if the Company dealt exclusively with the 
Union, the members of the Employees’ Asso- 
ciation would go on strike. Mr. Walsh’s pro- 
posal was rejected by the Union representatives 
who suggested that the matter be referred to 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
and that the parties involved agree in advance 
to accept the recommendation of the Board 
as final and binding. 

The Union’s suggestion was rejected both 
by the Company and by the Association of 
Employees, through its president, Mr. H. 
Mockeridge. 


(10) A Board of Conciliation and investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was established by the Minister of 
Labour on August 6, 1942, but the personnel of 
the Board was not completed until August 
28, 1942. 


(11) Mr. Lamoureux reported the attitude 
of the Company and of the Association 
towards an agreement at a general meeting 
of the Union on August 6, 1942 The mem- 
bers immediately declared a strike, although 








they were warned by Mr. Lamoureux that 
such a strike would be illegal and that they 
could not expect to draw strike pay. 


(12) On August 7, 1942, approximately 835 
employees refused to enter the plant, in 
protest against the action of the Company 
and the Association of Employees. 


(13) The Company waited for a period of 
seven days to find out whether the strikers 
were prepared to return to work, during which 
time negotiations were opened by the Ccm- 
pany with Union leaders in an endeavour to 
end the strike. During the seven-day petiod 
some 300 of the 835 strikers did return to work. 
The remaining 535 were in due course paid 
off by the Company and their employment 
with the Company terminated. Some of these 
men have since been re-hired but a total of 
413 have not re-entered the Company’s ser- 
vice. 

The Company was able to replace all the 
men who left very quickly and the production 
of the plant at no time dropped more thar. a 
few points below capacity. 


(14) On August 27, 1942, the Company 
entered into a written agreement respecting 
wages, hours of labour and other working 
conditions with the Association of Em- 
ployees, Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Longue Pointe plant. This agreement, 
which is retroactive to June 13, 1942, was 
made under The Professional Syndicates Act, 
RS.Q., 1941, chapter 162, and has been 
approved by the Regional War Labour Board 
for the Province of Quebec. 

The agreement among other things pro- 
vided for a general wage increase and certain 
changes in hours of labour. 


(15) On September 15, 1942, the Company 
informed the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation that it was no longer prepared 
to sign an agreement with the United Sieel- 
workers of America. 


“It has concluded an agreement with the 
Employees’ Association and it had no reason 
to believe that one agreement is not suffi- 
cient and should not amply take care of all 
labour problems within the plant. . . In pcint 
of fact, at the present time it does not con- 
sider that Local 2525 of U.S. of A. has suffi- 
client authority to intercede with the Com- 
pany on behalf of certain workmen within 
the plant. . . The Company considered that it 
did everything that was humanly possible 
to accommodate the wishes of the U.S. of A., 
but its proposals were rejected, and having 
been rejected it does not think that at the 
present time any good purpose can _ be 
achieved by re-submitting such proposals for 
acceptance of a U.S. of A.” (Extract from 
the Brief presented by the Company, 
Page 5). 


(16) On the morning of September 22, 1942, 
Mr. H. Mockeridge, President of the Associa- 
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tion of Employees, Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry Company, Longue Pointe, gave evidence 
respecting the formation of the Association, 
its membership, and the part played by the 
Company in its formation. 

The witness stated that the Company, at 
the request of the employees themselves, has, 
on several occasions, given information and 
advice respecting the formation of an Em- 
ployees’ Association but had not suggested to 
the employees that such an organization be 
formed. He further testified that the Com- 
pany had not exerted pressure on the employ- 
ees to Join the Association; that membership 
in the Association had been voluntary and 
was not at any time a condition of employ- 
ment; that the officials of the Company had 
not tried to induce or persuade new employ- 
ees to become members. 

Mr. Mockeridge also gave the following 
testimony: 


(a) The Association petitioned the provin- 
cial secretary of the Province of Quebec 
for incorporation under The Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act on July 13, 1942. 
The Association was legally incorpor- 
ated on August 24, 1942. 

On September 15, 1942, the last date for 
which figures were available, the Asso- 
ciation had a membership of 1,850 and 
had collected fees from approximately 
1,000 members; 

(c)' The total number of employees at 
Longue Pointe plant is approximately 
2,200. 

(17) On the afternoon of September 22, 

1942, Messrs. W. H. Pretty and G. E. Sewed 
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were examined at length by the members of - 


this Board respecting the attitude of the 
Company towards the Association of Employ- 
ees. 

The evidence given by both these men was 
to the effect: 


(1) that the Company had fostered and en- 
couraged the formation of the Association of 
Employees from its beginning; 

(2) that the Company had given four rep- 
resentatives of the Association financial 
assistance, either in the form of a loan or as 
. a direct gift, to enable them to go to Quebec 
City to make arrangements for the incorpora- 
tion of the Association; 


(3) that but for the Company’s interest and 
active support the Association would not have 
prospered, since the majority of the em- 
ployees had begun to feel that it could never 
become an effective agency for collective 
bargaining. 

On the other hand, the witnesses testified 
that the Company had not encouraged the 


employees to join the Union. No conclusive 
evidence was presented to the Board, however, 
by either witness, respecting discrimination by 
the Company against Union members. 

Mr. R. J. Lamoureux charged that the 
Company had discriminated against a number 
of employees, either because they were not 
members of the Association or because of 
their Union activities. Mr. Lamoureux’s tes- 
timony, however, was unsupported by evidence 
other than that shown in Appendix B. 

Before stating its recommendations the 
Board would like to make certain observa- 
tions: 


(1) The strike which occurred at the Longue 
Pointe plant of Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited, on August 7 appears to 
have been illegal under Sections 57 and 58 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which read as follows: 


“It shall be unlawful for any employer to 
declare or cause a lockout, or for any employee 
to go on strike, on account of any dispute prior 
to or during a reference of such dispute to a 
Board under the provisions of this Act .. .” 
—Section 57 (1). 

“Employers and employees shall give at least 
thirty days’ notice of an intended or desired 
change affecting conditions of employment with 
respect to wages or hours; and in the event of 
such intended or desired change resulting in a 
dispute, it shall be unlawful for the employer 
to make effective a proposed change in wages 
or hours or for the employees to go on strike, 
until the dispute has been finally dealt with by 
a Board, and a copy of its report has been 
delivered, through the Registrar to both the 
parties affected.’—Section 58 (1). 

(2) The action of the employer in entering 
into an agreement with the Association of 
Employees is of questionable legality. Sec- 
tion 58 (2) of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act reads as follows: 

“The application for the appointment of a 
Board shall be made by the employers or em- 
ployees proposing the change in wages or in 
hours; neither of those parties shall alter the 
conditions of employment with respect to wages 
or hours, or on account of the dispute do or 
be concerned in doing directly or indirectly, 
anything in the nature of a lockout or strike, 
or a suspension or discontinuance of employ- 
ment or work, but the relationship of employer 
and employee shall continue uninterrupted by 


the dispute, or anything arising out of the 
dispute.” 


See also Section 58 (1) quoted above. 


(3) The Association of Employees is prop- 
erly constituted under the provisions of The 
Professional Syndicates Act, KS.Q., e100 
chapter 162. The Association has authority 
under the statute cited to enter into a collec- 
tive labour agreement on behalf of its mem- 
bers with the employer. In view of the pro- 
visions of Section 58 (2) of The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, however, the 
action of the Association in entering into an 
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agreement with the employer on August 27, 
1942, is of questionable legality. 


(4) The Quebec Regional War Labour 
Board has accepted the collective agreement 
entered into between the Association of Em- 
ployees and The Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company, Limited. In accepting this agree- 
ment the Regional War Labour Board allowed 
a general increase in wages and changes in 
hours—matters with which it is legally com- 
petent to deal under Order in Council 
PC Oba, 


(5) The Board is convinced: that the Asso- 
ciation of Employees, Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Longue Pointe, now repre- 
sents the majority of the employees and that 
the United Steelworkers of America, Local 
2525, is no longer able to support its contention 
that it speaks for the majority. In other words, 
the result of the plebiscite conducted on July 
27, 1942, does not indicate the present wishes 
of the employees with respect to a collective 
bargaining agency. 

Moreover, the members of the Association 
of Employees are legally bound under the 
provisions of The Professional Syndicates Act 
by the existing agreement until its expiry on 
June 13, 1943 (Section 22). 


C. THr RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Boarp 


The Board is faced with the following facts: 


1. The Association of Employees has a 
membership of approximately 90 per 
cent of the employee group. 


2. The Association of Employees is a 
legally constituted body and has en- 
tered into an agreement with the 
employer. 


3. The Regional War Labour Board has 
approved certain changes in wages and 
hours which are incorporated in the 
collective labour agreement. 


The question whether the course of events 
which has led to the present situation is the 
result of legal or illegal actions is now irrele- 
vant to the existing situation. The Board has 
to deal with the situation as it now stands. 
The union is no longer able to claim that the 
majority of the employees wish to be repre- 
sented by it in negotiations with the Company. 

The Board considers that it would be im- 
practical for the Company to enter into an 
agreement with the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2525, on behalf of those union 
adherents who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation of Employees and recommends that 
the existing collective labour agreement be 
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regarded as final and binding until June 13, 
1943, the date of expiry. 


(Sgt.) JamEs C. CAMERON, 
(Chairman of the Board) 
Kingston, Ontario, 
September 29, 1942. 


(Sgd.) D. A. Patrrson, 
(Member of the Board) : 
Montreal, P.Q., 
October 138, 1942. 


(Sgt.) R. L. Caper, 
(Member of the Board) 
Montreal, P.Q., 
October 13, 1942. 


Supplementary Report of The Employees’ 
Representative 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, employer, and employees in tts 
Longue Pointe Works, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of Local 2525, United Steel- 
workers of America, employees. 


I concur in the recommendation of the 
Board, contained in the report drafted by the 
chairman at the request of the other members. 
This concurrence is predicated upon the prop- 
osition that the Board’s decision must be 
governed by the circumstances existing at the 
time of the hearing instead of the circum- 
stances at the time conciliation proceedings 
were prayed for. This proposition was ques- 
tioned by the Union at the hearing, and would 
not hold if mooted before an ordinary Court. 
In the situation of the parties at the time of 
the hearing no other conclusion could be 
reached than the one set forth in the report. 

But the Board is also charged with investiga- 
tion. Surely this must include a discovery of 
the acts of the parties by which the situation 
was created. I believe it my duty, therefore, 
to lay more stress than the Board has upon 
some of these acts. 


1. The United Steelworkers of America began 
to organize the plant in November 1941 (Brief 
for the Union). This is not contradicted, 
though Mr. Walsh, the Company’s Director of 
Personnel, avers that the Company was not 
aware of it. 

2. By July, 1942, organization had _ pro- 
gressed sufficiently to justify a request to 
have the Union recognized as the sole bargain- 
ing agency for the employees of the plant, 
especially as no other organization appeared to 
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have entered the field. On July 3rd, the 
United Steelworkers of America advised the 
Company in writing, advancing that claim. On 
July 9th Mr. Walsh replied that the Company 
had received a similar communication from the 
“Association of Employees of Longue Pointe 
Plant”, and was already negotiating with that 
body. (Brief for the Union.) 


3. This is how the Association of Employees 
of Longue Pointe Plant came to be formed: 


(a) Trouble having arisen in one of the 
departments of the plant, the employees in 
that department struck for higher wages. 
Thereupon the management suggested that an 
increase of wages in one department only was 
an impossibility, that anything along this line 
would have to be done on behalf of the whole 
plant, and that the request would have to be 
sponsored by a responsible labour organiza- 
tion. (Brief for the Company.) 

(b) A meeting was called, according to the 
testimony of Mockeridge, Pretty and Sewed, 
taken together, in this fashion. The foreman 
in each department chose two delegates, on 
an undisclosed principle of selection, who were 
told to attend a meeting, the purpose of 
which was not revealed to them. At that 
meeting, Mr. Walsh advised the delegates 
chosen to organize for the purposes indicated. 
He made the further suggestion that they 
might well be guided in organizing by a 
gentleman who had helped to set up an Asso- 
ciation of Employees in the Turcot plant of 
the Company. (Verbal statement of Mr. 
Walsh.) That organization was evidently 
agreeable to the Company. 


(c) On their return to their respective de- 
partments some of the delegates refused to 
act further, because they had been selected 
and not elected by their fellow employees. 
(Sewed, Pretty.) Elections were held to re- 
place them, and a committee was thus set up. 

(d) Apparently the process of organizing the 
Association dragged. To hasten it along a 
delegation of four was sent to Quebec, bear- 
ing the memorandum of association, and for 
the purpose of personally interviewing the 
competent provincial officer. Upon the under- 
signed pointing out that all such incorpora- 
tions were made by correspondence, a repre- 
sentative of the Company stated that where 
haste was essential a personal intervention 
was useful. (Sewed, Pretty.) 


(e) Though it was not actually stated who 
suggested the delegation to Quebec, the con- 
clusion that it was the Company is irresist- 
ible. Pretty and Sewed say that they were 
told to go to the pay-wicket where they drew 
ten dollars each for undenominate expenses, 
transportation and meals on the steamer 
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having been arranged by Mr. Walsh, who went 
to Quebec with the delegation and introduced 
it to the proper official. Both these witnesses 
assert that the ten dollars was handed to them 
without their having asked for it. 


4, In all negotiations prior to and during 
the Maverick strike which United Steelworkers 
of America Local 2525 subsequently declared, 
the Company played off the Association 
against the Union, for the stated reason that 
it would be undemocratic to do otherwise. 
In most of the conferences which should have 
been held between the Company and the 
Union, the Association sat in and all objec- 
tions were made by it. It was the refusal of 
the Association to abide the result of a vote 
that led to the first break. The existence of 
the Association was put forward as an obstacle 
to the creation of an exclusive bargaining 
agency. The proposition that a dual bargain- 
ing agency should be set up was made by 
the Company because of that existence. In 
the circumstances an acceptable offer would 
have been to recognize the Union and the 
Association as the exclusive bargaining agency 
in those departments in which they had 
respectively scored a majority. 


5. The expenses of the delegation, Mr. Walsh 
stated, were chargeable to, and reimbursable 
by the Association of Employees, but though 
the Association professes to be in funds 
these had not been reimbursed up to ‘the time 
the board sat, because they had not been 
billed by the Company to the Association. 
(Mockeridge.) 


6. The witness Sewed states that, when the 
question of dues to be paid to the Association 
came up during the organizing period, many 
of the prospective members demurred, and 
were told “To forget it.” It is sworn however 
by Mockeridge that dues up to approximately 
$1,000 have been collected, on a basis of a 
dollar a year per member. How many mem- 
bers in good standing this represents is 
uncertain, owing to duplications, (Mockeridge.) 


7. When the strike collapsed, the strikers 
willing to return to work were told that they 
would have to take the status of new appli- 
cants. When they decided to apply they were 
directed to the Security Office of the plant 
where they each filled in an application blank. 
In that office, on that occasion, there were 
three members of the Association, who, in 
working hours and by tolerance of the Com- 
pany pressed upon the applicants for work 
an application form for enrolment in the 
Association (Mockeridge). Nothing was said, 
Mockeridge avers, about membership in the 
Association being a condition of employment. 
But anyone who believes that it was not an 
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implied condition is too credulous for this 
world. 


8. Finally, at a time when a conciliation 
Board has been granted and was in process 
of formation, the Company entered into an 
agreement with the Association and had it 
sanctioned by the Regional Board. This was 
in violation of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, as the Company must have 
been well aware. In the conflict of legislation 
the agreement must probably stand; and this 
act of the Company renders the Conciliation 
absolutely impossible. 

9. The Maverick strike ordered by Local 
2525 is the only act of the Union contributing 
to the creation of the situation that paralyzes 
the Board. 
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CoNCLUSION 


From all these facts, I for one conclude that 
the pious hope of Order in Council 2685 has 
not been fulfilled. The bargaining agency 
must be one of the employees’ choice. In 
this case the bargaining agency recognized 
by the Company and contracted with, was 
one of the Company’s own choice and creation. 
It was the right hand bargaining with the 
left—a pattern that leads to the defeat of 
organized labour, and, by contrecoup, in- 
creases the bitterness of employer-worker 
relationship. 


(Sed: cakin Ty, Calder, 


Montreal, October 10th, 1942. 


Supplementary Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited (Turcot Works), Montreal, P.Q., 
and Its Employees 


A supplementary report was received during 
the month from the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company, Limited, Turcot Works, 
Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists (Lasour Gazerts, October 1941, 
page 1186). 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice Paul Mercier, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. James 
Somerville, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Montreal. 


It will be recalled that late in June the 
board submitted its first report signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paterson, which recom- 
mended against recognition of the union as 
the collective bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees concerned. At the same time, Mr. 
Somerville presented a minority report in 
which he recommended that the union be 
recognized (LasBour GazettE, August, 1942, 
pages 886 to 890). . 

In August the employees furnished the 
Minister of Labour with a brief in which they 
contended that the majority report of the 
board had not taken into consideration 
important facts. The Minister therefore 
decided to reconvene the board for the pur- 
pose of giving further consideration to these 
matters and making a supplementary report 
(Lasour Gazerre, September, 1942, page 
1005). 

The supplementary report of the board and 


the supplementary minority report submitted 
by Mr. Somerville are printed below. 


Supplementary Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MirtcHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Re: Dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company Limited and employees 
mm its Turcot Works, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of Lodge 712, International 
Association of Machinists. 


Sir—By directions contained in a letter 
dated 21st August, 1942, from the Director of 
Industrial Relations and Registrar of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (Mr. 
M. M. Maclean), the Board of Conciliation 
appointed by you herein was reconvened and 
hearings were resumed “to deal further with 
the above mentioned dispute and particularly 
to give consideration to the points raised in 
the aforementioned brief submitted by the 
employees concerned.” The quotation is from 
the letter referred to. 

The brief mentioned was submitted to the 
Minister of Labour and it sets forth a number 
of points in regard to which the employees 
disagreed with the findings contained in the 
majority report of the Board dated 29th 
June, 1942—hence the decision that the Board 
be reconvened for the purpose of giving 
consideration thereto. 

The members of the Board were all re-SWOrn . 
and numerous sessions of the reconvened 
Board were held, every ‘opportunity being 
freely given to each party to the dispute 
to produce witnesses, evidence of every 
relevant nature and all statistical documents 
considered to have a bearing upon the case, 
the Board instructing in certain instances 
that specific information be produced in 
written form. 
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Mr. E. R. Viberg and Mr. Geo. Walsh again 
represented the Company and Messrs. A. 
Villeneuve, Valois and Roussin conducted the 
proceedings for Lodge 712 of the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The greater part of the brief presented by 
the Lodge to the Minister of Labour con- 
sists of argument against the findings and 
conclusions and, therefore. against the recom- 
mendations of the majority report of the 
Board of 29th June, 1942, above mentioned. 
The Board considers, however, that the pur- 
pose of the rehearings was to consider new 
aspects of ithe situation, new evidence, and 
information of a pertinent nature not pre- 
viously presented to the Board, rather than 
to debate with the Board the merits—or 
demerits as the Lodge views the situation— 
of the majority report already referred to. 

At the opening session, the Board in- 
structed, at the request of the representatives 
of the Lodge, the Company to prepare and 
submit a statement disclosing the number of 
workmen alternately engaged on car produc- 
tion and on aircraft parts production, and 
their respective earnings. The statement took 
the Company ten days to compile, due to the 
extent of the information called for. Its con- 
tents proved, however, that the statement 
of the Company referred to in the majority 
report, namely that many workmen were 
intermittently and alternately employed on 
car and aircraft parts, was substantially 
correct. The statement disclosed that 128 men 
were so engaged, thereby disclosing the diffi- 
culty mentioned by the Company, of segre- 
gating the hours of employment of such work- 
men and their earnings. It also established, 
irrefutably, that a separate agreement with 
the Lodge would render such workmen subject 
to dual control, they being already subject to 


the collective labour agreement made law, 


by provincial Order in Council No. 490 
mentioned in the majority report—an _ ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible situation from 
the Company’s point of view. 

The representatives of the Lodge, on Page 3 
of their brief, claimed that the strike ballot 
taken in the Anson Wings Department on 
23rd July, 1942, under the supervision of the 
Department of Labour, had resulted in a vote 
of 456 in favour of the Lodge as compared 
with 101 against. 

The Company’s representatives demanded 
that proof be submitted by the Lodge that 
the vote of 456 claimed by it represented a 
corresponding number of members of the 
Lodge in good standing and operating in the 
Anson Wings Department. 

The representatives of the Lodge demurred 
and resisted the demand of the Company, 
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arguing that the information was not usual, 
not necessary and not important. 

The Company’s representatives, however, 
contended that the purpose of the demand 
was to establish that the Lodge actually 
possessed organization and membership within 
the Anson Wings Department. 

Complying with the demand of the Com- 
pany’s representatives, the Board directed that 
the requested proof be made forthcoming in 
authenticated form. 

In due course the Lodge submitted a state- 
ment to the effect that it had a certain 
number of memberships “in the books”. The 
statement, however, failed to supply the in- 
formation ordered by the Board, and failed 
to state whether or not such memberships 
were in good standing or were lapsed. 

The Chairman reprimanded the Lodge 
representatives for refusal to divulge the in- 
formation instructed to be filed, and pointed 
out that their attitude on this matter greatly 
weakened their case. In the opinion of 
the Board the conclusion is irresistible that 
the Lodge does not possess more than a 
handful of memberships in the Anson Wings 
Department, and that it was therefore acting 
without authority or justification in invoking 
the result of the vote mentioned as “estab- 
lishing beyond all question that Lodge 712 
alone is entitled to be recognized as the 
bargaining agency of the employees”—to quote 
from the brief petitioning for the reconvening 
of the Board. 

The Lodge presented several witnesses to 
establish that grievances with conditions did 
exist. Such witnesses did so testify but not in 
a manner to indicate resentment on the 
part of the workmen. ‘The main trouble 
concerned the existence or non-existence of a 
Grievance Committee in the Department. On 
being informed by the Company’s representa- 
tives that such a Committee did actually 
exist the witnesses confessed that they had not 
troubled to find out who the members of the 
Committee were, and the inference would 
appear to be that grievances were not of a 
serious nature. The fact, however, that the 
members of such Committee were representa- 
tives of the Employees’ Association undoubt- 
edly is the reason why the witnesses made 
no endeavour to discover it. It was further 
established that the witnesses were employees, 
for the most part, of a few months’ standing 
only, and unsympathetic or opposed to exist- 
ing arrangements. 

The main argument for the Lodge, however, 
centred on the alleged absence of proper 
classification within the department, and pro- 
longed debate developed on this aspect of 
the situation. 
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The Company submitted and filed with the 
Board a certified copy of an agreement 
entered into between it and the “Association 
of Employees’—Canadian Car and Foundry 
Company Limited Aircraft Division—Mont- 
real, dated 8th August, 1942. This agreement 
concerns employment in the Company’s com- 
plete arcraft Plant situated within the geo- 
graphical area known as Turcot, Montreal. 
Its terms respecting wages and labour con- 
ditions are identical to those appearing in 
the Collective Labour Agreement presently 
in effect between Lodge 712 and the various 
other Montreal Aircraft Companies, namely, 
Vickers, Noorduyn and Fairchild. Among 
other matters it is complete as to classification, 
and it has been approved and ratified by the 
Quebec War Regional Labour Board. 

In addition the Company furnished sworn 
evidence, completely satisfactory to the mem- 
bers of the Board, that it has now established 
in the Anson Wings Department a similar 
classification of labour and similar rates of 
pay (copy whereof is hereto attached for 
reference purposes if necessary) thereby 
removing any basis of complaint in that 
regard. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


The Board is of the opinion that the find- 
ings, conclusions and recommendations of the 
majority report previously referred to should 
be re-affrmed. The Board considers that, if 
deemed necessary or desirable the Collective 
Labour Agreement in the Aircraft Division 
might be extended to the Anson Wings 
Department. 

Alternatively the Board considers that with 
the establishment of a similar Classification of 
Labour and Wage Rates in the Anson Wings 
Department, the presently existing machinery 
of enforcement provided by Quebec Order 
in Council No. 492 should suffice for all 
practical purposes. 

The Board considers that a multiplicity of 
Agreements within the same Plant govern- 
ing like operations is undesirable. The Board 
considers that the Lodge, by its declinature 
to furnish information specified by the Board, 
failed to establish its right to apply for a 


Board of Conciliation as the authorized 
_ agency of the Employees. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board accordingly recommends that the 
majority report be reaffirmed and that existing 
relationships between the Employer Company 
and its employees be maintained. 

We have the honour to be Sir, 

Your Obedient Servants, 


(Sgd.) Paul Mercier, Chairman, 
(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, Member. 
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Supplementary Minority Report 


Re: Dispute between the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company Limited and Employees 
m ws Turcot Works, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of Lodge 712, International 
Association of Machinists. 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Honourable Sir—This supplementary report 
is not filed with any wish or thought of incit- 
ing strike action on the part of Canadian 
Car employees, the only recourse left them 
for establishing rights of free citizens to 
collective bargaining through representatives 
of their own choosing, free and independent 
of Company domination or influence as 
enunciated in Order in Council P.C. 2685, 
Section 7; but rather for the purpose of 
emphasizing the necessity for further action 
by the Government, affording trade unions an 
opportunity to function orderly, peaceably, 
yet effectively under wartime conditions and 
restrictions. 

I am in agreement with other members of 
the Board, that developments taking place 
during re-convened sittings of the. Board, 
practically clear up all matters in dispute 
but that of union recognition, regarded by the 
men as of paramount importance, and vital 
to any possible settlement. 

I cannot, however, agree with conclusions 
arrived at by majority members of the 
Board, or in justice follow the line of reason- 
ing advanced in the majority supplementary 
report, for denying demands of the union for 
immediate recognition. 

Developments throughout the 
may be summarized as follows:— 


(1) Statement in letter filed with the Board 
at its opening session May 19, 1942, over 
the signature of Mr. E. R. Viberg, Assistant 
Vice-president of the Company, and re-asserted 
during the hearings, quote :— 

“as previously stated, however, the company 
is paying, and will pay the appropriate rates 
of wages established by agreement in the dis- 
trict of Montreal for such work on aircraft 
parts as is done in the Anson Wing Depart- 
ment.” 

This claim on the part of the Company is 
utterly refuted by comparing list of employees 
engaged on aircraft, furnished the Board by 
the Company upon request, containing name, 
age, length of service and rating as of June, 
1942, Exhibit No. 7, comparing it with similar 
list compiled as of September, 1942, Exhibit 
No. 5, in conformity with classifications drawn 
up by the Department of Labour for the 
protection of workmen, and incorporated in 
all aircraft contracts, 
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Comparison clearly shows that action was 
only taken to properly classify and rate 
workmen in conformity therewith, after the 
men voted in the month of July to strike, and 
the Board reconvening. 


(2) The Company’s claim and argument, 
that. many workmen in the Anson Wing 
Department, being intermittently employed 
elsewhere in the plant where an _ existing 
collective agreement governs operations, made 
it therefore impractical if not impossible to 
have a separate agreement for the Anson Wing 
Department, containing rules and regulations 
governing operations as in other aircraft 
plants, was fully exploded by the Company 
itself, voluntarily offering at the closing session 
of the Board, to do just that thing by agree- 
ment, Exhibit No. 8, not with Lodge 712 
however, but with its company controlled 
employee association, which made no move 
during the past two years to correct abuses 
complained of, and finally caused aircraft 
workers in the plant to seek membership and 
protection in Lodge 712, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

(3) Company’s demand for list of good 
standing members employed in the Anson 
Department: 

The records show that prior to the Board 
being established, Mr. Viberg filed the follow- 
ing statement in writing with the Department 
of Labour, quote :— 

“Tf it is the determination of your Depart- 
ment to accede to the request of Lodge 712, 
in spite of the protest of the Company as 
herein set forth, it is suggested that a Board 


of Conciliation be appointed without delay, 
and that the vote be dispensed with.” 


A clear admission by the Company that the 


Lodge was qualified to act for the men. 

Official representatives of the Lodge, sup- 
ported by myself, protested the legality of 
challenging the standing of the Lodge before 
the Board at this late stage in proceedings. 
Objection, however, was overruled by the 
Chairman, whereupon the Committee spokes- 
man voiced acquiescence under protest. 

At the following session, however, the 
Lodge secretary reported his inability to 
comply owing to opposition from the mem- 
bers themselves who, after many months of 
discrimination and indignities inflicted upon 
them because of their allegiance to the 
Union, they preferred the risk of prejudicing 
their case in the eyes of the Chairman, rather 


than be subjected to further indignities if 
names were handed in. In lieu thereof, the sec- 
retary filed a sworn affidavit certifying to a 
membership of 321 which was well over a 
majority in the plant in June when the Board 
closed its first hearing. 

In further corroboration of the Lodge’s 
claim to rightfully represent and act for the 
men, attention was called to the wording on 
the ballot voted upon in July under the super- 
vision of an official of. the Department of 
Labour resulting in 456 YES votes and 101 
NO. 

The question voted upon by secret ballot 
reads as follows:— 

“Do you intend to go on strike unless your 
employer, the Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany Limited recognizes Lodge 712, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, as your 
bargaining agency for the purpose of executing 
a collective agreement?” 

(4), Intimidation and discrimination: One 
incident occurring while the Board was actually 
in session will suffice without stretch of imagi- 
nation to indicate the length a company will 
go in its efforts to destroy organization before 
it becomes well enough established to protect 
itself and its membership. A man, up in years, 
who gave testimony as a witness at one hear- 
ing, appeared at the following session request- 
ing that he be placed under the protection of 
the Board. He testified that upon returning 
to work in the shop he was immediately 
accosted by the plant superintendent in a 
threatening manner and told to get out right 
away if he was not satisfied with the job. 

To sum up, workmen cannot defend them- 
selves tied to their jobs as they now are; 
neither can they go on strike in defence of 
their rights without suffering general condem- 
nation; therefore, by respecting and accepting 
these restrictions for the general good in these 
terrible days, wage earners have claims upon 
the Government which has the power to guar- 
antee the liberty of workers in organizing free 
and independent unions, and compelling 
recognition on the part of some employers 
who show less concern in co-operating to win 
the war, than they do in maintaining the old 
order that brought it about. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(signed) James Somerville, 
Employee Board Member. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
October 19, 1942. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Chrysler Corporation of Canada. 
Limited, Chatham, Ont., and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Chatham, Ont., and its employees, members 


of Local 127, United Automobile Workers of 
America (Lasour Gazette, August, 1942, page 
884). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, of 
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the Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto, 
appointed on the recommendation of the other 
two members; Mr. Drummond Wren, also of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees, and Mr. J. A. McNevin, KC., 
Chatham, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. 
The text of the board’s report follows. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
employer, and its employees (Chatham 
Plant) being members of Local 127, United 
Automobile Workers of America, employ- 
ees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you in this matter held meet- 
ings in Toronto and Chatham. At the sittings 
in Chatham, written submissions were filed by 
both the applicant Union and the Company, 
oral representations made and argument 
heard. 

The applicant Union was represented by 
George Burt, Regional Director of the 
U.A.W.A.; C. Prince, International represen- 
tative of the U.A.W.A. and James Bassett, the 
President of Local 127 U.A.W.A. and an em- 
ployee of the Company. 

The Company was represented by J. B. 
Aylesworth, K.C., counsel for the Company, 
A. F. Fuerth, Personnel Manager, R. 5S. 
Bridge, Vice President and J. H. Hickey, 
General Parts and Service Manager. 

In view of the provisions of section 42 of 
the Act it should be noted that Union repre- 
sentatives and the Board consented to and 
were pleased to have Mr. Aylesworth appear 
as counsel for the Company. 

The dispute in this matter, so far as this 
Board is concerned, is whether or not the 
applicant Union should be recognized as the 
bargaining agency through which the Com- 
pany should negotiate a collective agreement 
on behalf of all or some of its employees at 
its Chatham plant. In the application for the 
constitution of the Board some question of 
wage rates is raised, but it was conceded by 
both parties that any question of wages !s not 
a matter for this Board. The only real ques- 
tion in dispute is one of Union recognition. 

The Company’s plant where the dispute 
arises is situated at Chatham, Ontario. It 
is said to be utilized mainly as a warehouse 
and the business carried on there consists 
of receiving, packing and shipping automotive 
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parts. There are some 371 hourly rated em- 
ployees in the plant. It is said approximately 
90 per cent of its employees are members of 
the applicant Union. Union representatives 
were prepared to file with the Board union 
cards of the employee members. There 1s no 
rival organization claiming or seeking to repre- 
sent the employees in the plant as a collective 
bargaining agent. The Union suggests that 
if there is any doubt as to it being entitled 
to represent a substantial majority of the 
employees concerned, that a vote be taken. 
The Board thinks this is unnecessary and is 
satisfied that the Union represents a sub- 
stantial majority of the employees concerned. 


In the course of the hearing several matters 
were discussed on which brief comment should 
be made. 


(1) That a dispute as to Union recognition 
is not a dispute within the meaning of The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. This 
may be dealt with shortly by saying that in 
so far as this Board is concerned—the Board 
being constituted upon the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour being satisfied that the 
dispute is one to which the provisions of the 
Act applies—the question must be dealt with 
as such. 


(2) That there were some irregularities in 
connection with the organization of employees 
in the plant which the Union should have 
controlled, and that this should be considered 
as a reason for refusing to recognize the 
applicant Union as a proper‘bargaining agency. 
Without expressing any opinion as to what 
effect might be given to such a contention 
under other circumstances, the Board did not 
consider these of sufficient importance to 
warrant further detailed investigation. 


Under all the circumstances the Board re- 
spectfully recommends that negotiations be 
entered into between the Company and the 
hourly rated employees of its Chatham plant 
who are members of Local 127 U.A.W.A. with 
a view to the conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
P.C. 2685, section 7. 


The Board appreciates the clear, concise 
and helpful manner in which both parties 
presented their submissions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. G. Gillanders, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. A. McNevin, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 


Dated at Toronto this 22nd day of October, 
1942. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1942 


OR the month of October the number of 

strikes and lockouts recorded, the number 
of workers involved and the time loss in man 
working days again showed _ substantial 
decreases from the previous month but were 
slightly higher than for October, 1941. There 
were 26 strikes on record during October, 
involving 6,107 workers and causing a time 
loss of 26,926 days, as compared with 43 
strikes in September, 1942, involving 13,316 
workers, with a time loss of 37,838 days, and 
23 strikes in October, 1941, involving 5,511 
workers, with a time loss of 19,693 days. The 
more important strikes during the month 
were: steel plant workers at Windsor, Ont., 
textile factory workers at Beauharnois, P.Q,, 
and coal miners at Nanaimo and Cumber- 
land, B.C., and at Glace Bay, NS. 

One strike involving 45 workers’ was 
carried over from September and 25 com- 
menced during October. Of these 26 strikes, 
24 were terminated during the month. Three 
resulted in favour of the workers, seven in 
favour of the employer, one was a com- 
promise settlement and 13 were indefinite in 
result. 

At the end of the month two strikes were 
reported as unterminated, namely, laundry 
workers at Saskatoon, Sask., and textile 
factory workers in Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 


does it include strikes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Such strikes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. 

The following comparative table gives infor- 
mation for September and October, 1942, and 
October, 1941. 








Number | Number of |Time loss in 
Date of employees | man work- 

strikes involved ing days 
"October, 194225. .04.: 26 6,107 26,926 
*September, 1942..... 43 13,316 37, 838 
October, e194 wae 23 So ol1 19, 693 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Denart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1942* 











Industry, occupation 


and locality F'stablish- 


ments Workers 





Number involved | Time loss 


in man Particularst 


working 


days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress prior to October, 1942 





600 |Commenced September 19, 1942; for union 
recognition; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1942 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, Saska- 2 45 
toon, Sask. 
MINING— 
Coal miners, Princeton,B.C. 3 120 
Coal miners, Aerial, Alta... 1 (a) 70 
Coal miners, Princeton,B.C. 3 120 


120 |Commenced October 1; for increased wages 
and union recognition; terminated October 
1; conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to an I.D.I. Board; in- 


definite. 





Commenced October 3; re working condi- 
tions; terminated October 3; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


70 


360 |Commenced October 6; for increased wages 
and union recognition; terminated October 
8; conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to an I.D.I. Board; in- 
definite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1942*—Continued 


Number incelved Time loss 


NOVEMBER, 1942 


Industry, occupation in Man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments Workers days 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1942—Continued 


MInNING—Con. 





Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 Lo 1o0 1,500 |Commenced October 7; for payment for time 
N.S. lost by a miner; terminated October 9; 
negotiations; return of workers pending in- 

vestigation; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Nanaimo,B.C.) il 640 5,000 |Commenced October 21; for increased wages; 
terminated October 29; conciliation (feder- 
al); return of workers pending application 
to National War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Cumberland, 1 650 4,500 |Commenced October 22; in sympathy with 

B.C miners on strike at Nanaimo, October 21; 
terminated October 29; conciliation (feder- 
al); return of workers ‘pending application 
to National War Labour Board; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 300 600 |Commenced October 27; against increased 

N.S. length of coal cutting bars; terminated 
October 28; return of workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations; compromise. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Fur. Leather, etc.— 

Tannery workers, Quebec, 1 65 65 |Commenced October 15; re promotion and 
.Q. seniority; terminated October 15; concilia- 
tion (provincial); in favour of workers 

‘(closed shop agreement secured). 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers, i 276 4,000 |Commenced October 13; for union recog- 

Montreal, P.Q. nition and agreement; unterminated. 

Pulp and Paper— — 

Paper mill workers, 1 475 7,600 |Commenced October 1; for increased wages; 
Beauharnois, P.Q. terminated October 20; conciliation (feder- 
al); return of workers pending reference to 

I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 

Pulp mill workers, Merrit- 1 (b) 70 140 |Commenced October 25; for time and one- 

ton, Ont. half for work on Sundays (plant to operate 
on Sundays and shut down on Tuesdays to 
conserve power); terminated October 26; 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 

Metal Products— 

Steel mill workers, 1 (Cot, Oe 85 |Commenced October 5; against appointment 

Sydney, N.S. of foreman; terminated October 6; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 

Metal factory workers, 1 70 35 |}Commenced October 7; against dismissal of 

Winnipeg, Man. worker; terminated October 7; return of 
workers pending arbitration; indefinite. 

Steel mill workers, Tren- 1 3 35 |Commenced October 19; re seniority; ter- 

ton, N.S minated October 19; conciliation (federal) ; 
return of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 

Machinists, Ville LaSalle, 1 58 25 |Commenced October 21; against delay in 

(Fae securing union agreement; terminated 
October 21; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

Steel plant workers, 1 776 926 |Commenced October 27; against suspension 

Windsor, Ont. of two workers; terminated October 28 ; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending reference to an arbitration com- 
mittee; indefinite. 
SHIPBUILDING— 
1 (d) 122 50 |Commenced October 10; for increased wages; 


Passer boys, Vancouver, 
BC. 


terminated October 10; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER,, 1942*—Concluded 


——— SSS oo_— 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 





Workers 





Number involved | Time loss 
| Innall 
working 

days 


Particularst 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1942— Concluded 


SHIPBUILDING—Con. | 
Pipe fitters and helpers, 1 136 
Lauzon, P.Q. 


‘CONSTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— | 
Building trades workers, 1 200 
Pictou, N.S. 


Building trades workers, 1 428 
Bouchard, P.Q. 


Labourers, 1 78 
Deep Brook, N.S. 








Labourers, Ste. Therese 1 23 
de Blainville, P.Q. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Victoria, 1 Heya Le 
B.C. 
Longshoremen, Sarnia, 1 3l 
Ont. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Garbage collectors, 1 100 


Montreal, P.Q. 


{ 

408 |Commenced October 20; for increased wages; 
| terminated October 22; conciliation (feder 
| al); in favour of employer. 


100 |Commenced October 1; re cost of living 
bonus; terminated October 1; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 


428 |Commenced October 5; re cost of living 
bonus; terminated October 5; conciliation; 
(provincial); return of workers pending 
reference to Regional War Labour Board; 
indefinite. 


39 |Commenced October 15; for increased wages; 
terminated October 15; conciliation (feder- 
al); in favour of employer. 


50 |Commenced October 23; for increased wages; 
terminated October 27; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


45 |Commenced October 14; re wages; termin- 
ated October 17; negotiations; return of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


45 |Commenced October 27; for increased wages; 
and fixed hours of work; terminated Octo- 
ber 28; conciliation (federal); in favour of 
employer. 


100 |Commenced October 14; for increased wages 
and overtime pay; terminated October 14; 
negotiations; return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 











* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


t+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 75 indirectly. (b) 200 indirectly. 


directly. 


(c) 64 indirectly. 


(d ) 240 indirectly. (e) 25 in- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the May issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1941”. The latter included a table summar- 
izing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are available. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour GAzETrTs, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in 
August was 118, and 6 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
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124 disputes in progress during the month; 
21,600 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 37,000 working days. 

Of the 118 disputes beginning in August, 32 
arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 37 over other wage questions; 6 over 
working hours; 15 over questions as to the 
employment of particular elasses or persons; 
24 over other questions as to working arrange- 
ments; and 4 on questions of trade union 
principle. Final settlements were reached in 
96 disputes, of which 17 were settled in favour 
of workers, 54 in favour of employers and 25 
resulted in compromises; in 19 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 
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British India 
The number of disputes reported for the 
third quarter of 1941, was 78, involving 
108,820 workers, with a time loss of 1,184,919 
working days, 
New Zealand 
The number of disputes reported for the 
first six months of 1942 was 47, involving 
10,641 workers with a te loss of 29,832 
working days; the approximate loss in wages 
was £32,491. 
United States 
The number of strikes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 290, involving 80,000 workers in 
these new strikes. The time loss for all 
disputes in progress during the month was 
450,000 man-working days. 





ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Stabilization of Man-power in Base Metal and Coal Mines—Farm Labour 
Assistance—Labour Exit Permits—Discouragement of Racial 


and Religious 


i the first step towards maintaining labour 

complement in vital industries, a directive 
was released on October 21, 1942, which stated 
that arrangements had been made with the 
Department of National War Services that 
military deferment requests from all men in 
base metal, basic iron and steel, and coal 
mining and certain allied industries would be 
given special consideration. In return, no per- 
mits were to be issued by selective service 
officers allowing men to leave these industries 
for other employment except under special 
circumstances, such as health, and about which 
a full report must be made to selective ser- 
vice headquarters. The directive instructed 
their officers to notify local union officials of 
organizations affected by the order, explaining 
the reasons for the order. 


Farm Labour Assistance 


During recent weeks, Labour Department 
officials and selective service offices took action 
in several areas to meet farm labour needs. 
To cope with scarcity of labour in Eastern 
Canada’s fruit and vegetable harvest and 
canning operations, school students were organ- 
ized into squads. To provide extra help in 
the Western Canadian harvest, upwards of 
5,000 farm workers and university students 
were sent by special trains to Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. (Lasour Gazerrs, October 19, 


1942, p. 188). But in both instances the action: 


taken was on an emergency basis, with little 
time for advance planning. 

Newspaper editorials in the affected areas 
and messages received by the Minister of 
Labour and selective service officials, indicate 


* 


Discrimination 


that the results were satisfactory. Editorially, 
the Regina Leader-Post said: “The plan has 
accomplished what it set out to do. It has 
tided the farmer over a tough spot, which he 
could not have got through otherwise.” Hon. 
R. J. M. Parker, Acting Minister of Labour 
in Saskatchewan, said, that reports from all 
sections of the province indicated that the 
scheme had been a “decided success.” In a 
letter to the Dominion Minister of Labour, 
the Alberta Minister of Agriculture, Hon. D. 
Bruce MacMillan declared that the supplying 
of men from the East had been a success and 
had “materially assisted” in getting the crop 
threshed. 


Labour Exit Permits 


One of the most important man-power 
controls recently effected was the establish- 
ment of a labour exit permit system to con- 
trol the movement of persons from Canada 
to take employment outside of Canada. Under 
Order in Council P.C. 9011, of October ie 
1942, which became effective on October 20, 
machinery was set up for the control of labour 
emigration, in an effort to retain in Canada 
skilled workers and other particularly essential 
labour. 


This Labour Exit Permit Order provides, 
with certain exceptions, that no person may 
leave Canada with the intention of taking 
employment outside the country without first 
obtaining a labour exit permit from a National 
Selective Service Office. In this way National 
Selective Service has a means of conserving 
Canadian man-power needed in war industries 
and essential civilian industries. 
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During the first week of the operation of 
this new Order, one hundred and fifty-one 
applications for permits asking permission to 
work in the United States were received, in- 
dicating the extent of the movement of labour 
from Canada. At the top of the occupations 
seeking such permits was the nursing profession, 
which already has been creating concern be- 
cause of the scarcity of nurses in Canada. 
Permits were not issued to applicants whose 


services are needed in the Canadian war 
effort. 
There are certain exemptions from the 


Labour Exit Permit Order. These include: 
persons going to take up employment in the 
service of the Government of Canada, the 
Government of any Province, or the Govern- 
ment of any other country; citizens of a coun- 
try other than Canada, who are proceeding to 
the country of which they are nationals; per- 
sons in transit through Canada; members of 
dramatic, artistic, athletic, or spectacular 
organizations departing from Canada tempor- 
arily for the purpose of giving public per- 
formances or exhibitions of an entertaining or 
instructive character; actors, artists, lecturers, 
journalists, priests and ministers of religion, 
authors, lawyers, physicians, professors of col- 
leges, accredited representatives of interna- 
tional trade unions, commercial travellers and 
undertakers, departing from Canada for the 
temporary exercise of their respective callings; 
officers and members of crew of any vessels 
leaving Canada, and officers or seamen pro- 
ceeding to join vessels at United States ports, 
provided that they hold authorization issued 
by or on behalf of the Director of Merchant 
Seamen; a wife who is accompanying her 
husband provided that the husband has either 
obtained a valid Labour Exit Permit or is 
exempted from obtaining a Labour Exit Per- 
mit; farm labourers going to the United States 
for seasonal work under special arrangements 
between the Governments of Canada and the 
United States. 


Those persons desiring to obtain a Labour 
Exit Permit make application at a Selective 
Service Office. In the application for the 
permit, the applicant must give the name and 
address of the foreign employer. If a permit 
is issued it must contain complete details of 
the possessor’s appearance, including thumb 
print. The permit may be valid either for a 
limited period of absence from Canada at the 
expiration of which the permit must be re- 
newed, or for an indefinite period. The permit 
states the period during which departure from 
Canada may take place and is not valid for 
departure after the expiration of that period. 
This provides for changes which may occur 
in the essentiality of the occupation of the 
holder, inasmuch as a scarcity may have devel- 
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oped in that occupation following the granting 
of a permit. 

A Labour Exit Permit may be specially en- 
dorsed with the words “The right to cancel 
this permit is reserved,’ and any permit so 
endorsed may be cancelled at any time by the 
Director of National Selective Service. If a 
permit is cancelled, the holder is subject to 
recall to Canada within such period as the 
Director may prescribe. 

Permit may be renewed by applying on a 
special form provided for this purpose. Such 
an application must indicate whether the 
holders of permits have changed their employ- 
ment and must bear the attestation of the 
employer that the facts as decribed by the 
applicant are true and accurate. 

The Labour Exit Permit Order provides 
penalties for any person found guilty of an 
offence under the Order. Penalties may not 
exceed either twelve months imprisonment or 
$500 fine, or both fine and imprisonment. 


Discouragement of Racial and Religious 
Discrimination 

Employers who continue to discriminate 
against Canadian workers on grounds of race, 
religion, creed or colour may find all sources 
of workers closed to them by refusal of 
National Selective Service to issue permits 
for workers to seek employment with them. 

Instructions have gone forward to all 
National Selective Service officials calling 
their attention to sections of previous instruc- 
tions on this problem and supplementing those 
instructions. Pointing out that war contrac- 
tors, for security reasons, are prohibited from 
employing certain classes of aliens, Selective 
Service officers are instructed by the directive 
to learn from the security officers of such 
contractors the exact regulations applying to 
their plants and conform to those regulations. 
Except for this, the instructions continue: 
“Some employers continue to discriminate 
against certain classes of persons on grounds 
of citizenship, nationality, race, language, name, 
creed or colour. Such discrimination impairs 
the war effort by preventing the most effective 
use of our total labour supply, and tends by 
developing well-founded resentment and sus- 
picion, to defeat the democratic objectives for 
which we are fighting. 

“No official of Selective Service shall do 
anything to encourage or facilitate any such 
discrimination, and no such official shall make 
any remark to, or ask any question of, any 
applicant or employer that could be inter- 
preted as condoning or suggesting discrimina- 
tion in employment against any class of per- 
son, and no official in selecting applicants for 
referral shall take into consideration any factor 
other than the applicant’s ability satisfactorily 
to fill the vacancy. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE AND MEDICAL SERVICES IN INDUSTRY 


Variety of Factors Upon Which Health of Workers Depends— 
Precautionary Measures for the Prevention of Illness 
and the Maintenance of Production 


A pamphlet recently prepared by Dr. C. F. 

Blackler, Acting Chief of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, deals with the 
problem of industrial fatigue as it affects 
war production. Dr. Blackler emphasizes the 
need for medical services in factories to main- 
tain the health of workers. The text of the 
article is as follows:— 


Chiefly because it is consistent with the 
war effort, public health workers are not in- 
frequently questioned regarding fatigue and 
its relationship to production. A cautious 
reply is usually given because of the many 
factors that complicate and enter the picture 
from every angle. If an inquiry into the 
situation could be confined to the plant and 
the conditions found there a solution might 
be closer at hand. Such an inquiry would be 
invariably directed to and would include an 
investigation of working conditions generally, 
hours of labour, monotonous tasks, rest 
periods, lighting, heating, ventilation, exces- 
Sive noise, overcrowding and those funda- 
mentals of comfort under which the working 
day is spent. 

But all this pre-supposes that we are deal- 
ing with an individual who has been proven to 
be in good health by means of a com- 
plete physical examination—a pre-employment 
examination—and who receives a check-up 
from time to time. These periodical examina- 
tions, with appropriate laboratory tests as 
required, will bring out incipient or potential 
disease, which being detected early, places the 
individual in a position to take the necessary 
precautions before a physical breakdown 
becomes imminent. Throughout the inciplency 
of most diseases there is a period of chronic 
fatigue. If then, precautionary measures have 
been taken, we are in a position to say that 
insofar as is humanly possible to determine 
and within the limits of diagnostic skill, the 
worker is not at a disadvantage as far as 
his health is concerned and that the job is not 
beyond his physical or mental capacity. In 
the determination of psychological factors, 
aptitude tests are useful. 

Thus, the first question that should be asked 
in any consideration of fatigue is:—“Has the 
worker had a pre-employment examination 
to determine his physical and temperamental 
fitness for the job?” In the neglect of medical 
examinations plants are placed in the un- 
enviable position of hiring men who might 
have been rejected by another plant for 
physical or psychological reasons. Indeed, 


men suffering from a disability or disease are 
often attracted to plants which do not require 
examination before employment. In this 
connection there is the case of the large in- 
dustry in which two deaths recently occurred 
from natural causes, although in each cage 
the question of a hazard arose to the em- 
barrassment of the employer and dissatis- 
faction among the men. 


Symptoms of Industrial Fatigue 
Apart from actually slumping over the 
machine or bench, lessened or defective out- 
put, an increase in the number of accidents, 


lost time and inefficiency, what are the 
evidences of fatigue? Here the plant 
physician comes into the picture. From a 


study conducted by Dr. R. V. Ward* and 
based upon an analysis of the medical records 
of a large number of factory workers, two- 
thirds of whom were young women, strangely 
similar complaints were given. These com- 
plaints conceivably fit into many types of 
organic disease but no organic disease could 
be found in the group. In the main they 
consisted of symptoms which so frequently 
accompany tuberculosis, loss of appetite, loss 
of weight and tiredness, to which were added 
irritability, pallor, inability to sleep and 
tremor of the outstretched hands. It is only 
too obvious that in such suitable individuals 
tuberculosis finds its most likely victims. 

The mortality from this disease is still much 
higher in industrial workers than it is in other 
population groups. It is well known that on 
an average one or two cases of tuberculosis 
are found among every two hundred workers. 
A recent survey revealed seven cases in 754 
food handlers. One ventures to hope that if 
an employer with two thousand employees 
knew he was harbouring upwards of twenty 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis in his plant, 
he would de something about it. Yet, that 
is precisely the situation as it exists to-day. 
Already there are very definite signs that the 
disease is on the increase and a further in- 
crease is onticipated especially in the larger 
areas. Workers in the younger age groups 
coming from rural areas to work in factories 
will, in many cases, meet their first exposure 
to tuberculosis. It is therefore, of the utmost 
importance that existing cases of the disease 
be discovered and receive the necessary treat- 
ment before they act as sources of infection 
to others. 

*Ward, R. Vance—Chronic Fatigue Symptoms Among 


Industrial Workers; Canadian Public Health Journal, 
1941; 32:464. 
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Another factor causing fatigue is malnutri- 
tion and recent studies have shown that 
manual workers require one of the vitamins 
in good measure to compensate for its loss 
through sweating. 

Last year’s compensation records in Canada 
give a total of 314,544 accidents of which 
1,217 were fatal. How many of the deaths 
were due to fatigue, directly or indirectly, 
is anybody’s guess, although a figure as high 
as 25 per cent has been given. 

Urgently as men and women are needed 
in an industry, we should not countenance 
their employment if their inefficiency through 
illness or fatigue contributes to the inefficiency 
of others and if the disease from which they 
may be suffering is communicable to their 
fellow workers. 

From the point of view of fatigue alone, 
of the many problems in industry, it would 
appear that a medical service is justifiable. 


Standards for Medical Service Program 


What are the needs or standards of such 
a service? ‘There are no hard and fast rules 
although it goes without saying that the 
medical staff should be in proportion numer- 
ically to the number of workers, the nature 
of the work and extent of the hazard in- 
volved. It is desirable that. all plants, 
irrespective of size and number of employees, 
keep adequate health records. Health records, 
a first-aid room with all facilities, stations with 
protective equipment, adequate nursing 
assistance, safety personnel, the latter 
especially where hazards are great, are basic 
requirements. 

In general, one full-time physician is 
required for every: 2,500 workers, with a nurse 
for every 1,000 employees. Two physicians in 
part-time attendance might replace a single 
full-tame physician. In some industries where 
the work is hazardous, a higher proportion 
of medical attendants may be necesary; while 
fewer may be required in light industries, or 
in firms where the employees are mainly office 
workers. Several small plants might conceiv- 
ably share a medical man though it would be 
better that each maintain a separate nurse. 
Both plants and physicians would do well to 
seek advice and weigh carefully all angles of 
the situation before establishing a service 
which on the one hand might prove totally in- 
adequate for the welfare of the worker and 
on the other hand prejudicial to the physician. 
No plant with two or three thousand em- 
ployees can expect one part-time physician 
to give of his best to the plant and, at the 
same time, attend to the demands of a private 
practice. 

The needs of small industries are not less 
great proportionately. Twenty plants em- 


ploying fifty men or ten plants with one hun- 
dred men require medical supervision just as 
much as one plant with one thousand em- 
ployees. More often than not the smaller 
plant lacks many features of the larger, such 
as adequate washing and toilet facilities, rest 
rooms, proper lighting and ventilation and 
the opportunity of obtaining a cheap, hot 
nourishing meal in canteen or cafeteria. 


Relation of Home Environment to Health of 
Workers 

To add to the effectiveness of the service, 
one or two nurses, as the need arises, should 
be detailed for home visits so that psycho- 
logical and environmental factors in the home 
might be given their proper perspective. 
Emphasis will be laid upon the study of the 
home environment embracing as it does, the 
health and welfare of the family unit, finan- 
cial worries and insecurity, for the business 
of living is a complex problem not always 
discernible in the casual contact in plant or 
workshop. It is in the home or beyond the 
factory gates that the astute nurse not in- 
frequently discovers a clue to the illness of 
the worker as shown by instability and mal- 
adjustment. This does not mean that antagon- 
isms may not occur at the plant for cases are 
on record of an illness being precipitated or 
entirely the result of a workman entertaining 
feelings of animosity toward a foreman or 
fellow worker. Other influences may be at 
work, such as late hours and insufficient sleep. 
There is even a danger of overdoing one’s 
play for all recreation is not restful and much 
energy is poured away wastefully. 

Beginning with healthy workmen the objec- 
tive in any industrial medical service is pre- 
vention—prevention of disease and disability, 
of fatigue and accident by the provision and 
maintenance of good environmental conditions 
with education of the worker into an appre- 
ciation of the value of good food, adequate 
rest and judicious use of leisure hours. 

Long working hours and driving days in the 
factory and shop, it is to be hoped are 
over and no longer is the last hour of the 
day considered to be the “profit hour”, with its 
fatigue and high accident rate. The slogan 
now is “Spare the worker and speed the 
work” and this is no idle paradox for abundant 
evidence is available showing the good effect 
of medical supervision and shortened hours on 
production as well as on the health and 
welfare of the worker. Accidents are fewer 
and the average annual loss of time through 
illness considerably reduced. It thas been 
shown that safety in all its phases pays great 
dividends; pays in better relationships between 
management and men; pays in lowered com- 
pensation rates and increased morale and 
lessens the burden of the tax paying public. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Inflationary Tendencies and Early Efforts at Control—Appointment of a 
Price Controller—Freezing of Prices—Results of Control 
Measures 


HE Union of South Africa Government 

has been faced with the ever-present 
danger of inflation since the outbreak of war. 
J. C. Macgillivray, Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner at Cape Town in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce discusses South 
Africa’s problem and the steps that have been 
taken thus far to curb these inflationary 
tendencies. The incomes of wage-earners 
have moved upwards, since the outbreak of 
hostilities, making more money available to 
be spent; also some branches of commerce 
and industry have, because of war conditions, 
increased their earning power. Taxation has 
removed a large proportion of this extra 
profit, but notwithstanding this, some sections 
of the community have more money at their 
disposal than before. Military disbursements 
and the presence of large numbers of visiting 
troops and refugees have also assisted in 
increasing the demands and consequently the 
open competition for goods and services.. 

Concurrently, many factories have been 
turned over to war production, while the 
importation of goods from abroad has become 
slower and more difficult and, in instances, 
impossible, so that despite abnormal demands, 
there are fewer goods available for sale. 
Measures have been taken which, while they 
could not prevent a sharp rise in prices and 
increasing scarcity of goods, have so far been 
successful in keeping the movement under a 
reasonable degree of control and preventing 
an unchecked inflation spiral which would 
otherwise have been unavoidable. The outlook 
for the future is not, however, particularly 
reassuring, unless the existing regulations are 
extended. 

At the end of June, 1942, the official cost- 
of-living index, averaged for the nine principal 
urban centres, showed an increase of 20-7 
per cent in comparison with the month 
preceding the outbreak of war. Concurrently, 
the index figure for imported goods, on which 
this country is so dependent, has gone up by 
50 per cent. The upward swings have been 
most marked during the current year. 

As regards anti-inflationary measures, there 
has been an enforced diversion of wealth 
from the individual to the State by heavily 
increased income taxes and excess profits 
levies, maximum prices have been fixed in 
cases where such action is feasible, compulsory 
saving was introduced in the 1942 budget 


and, in addition, there has been the induce- 
ment to invest surplus capital in war loans. 

Concerning price control, the efforts of the 
Government have been devoted, in the main, 
to the supervision of the profits of traders 
and manufacturers. In effect, these are profit 
control regulations, and there is no attempt, 
as is the case in Canada, to regulate the very 
important cost factors in price. The result 
is that the South African cost-of-living index 
has risen much more steeply than its Canadian 
counterpart although this does not imply 
that the local control has not been fulfilling 
its purpose. It is due, rather, to an increase 
in the prices paid to the primary producers 
of certain agricultural products, to the sharp 
rise in the landed cost of imported goods, and 
to the increase in industrial wages. All these 
items of cost are outside the scope of South 
African price control. 

Initial steps leading up to the control of 
prices were taken up by the Union Govern- 
ment shortly after the outbreak of hostilities, 
when a body known as the National Supplies 
Control Board was constituted on September 
14, 1939, one of the principal functions of 
which was defined as the control of prices 
in the Union. The regulations dealing with 
price control were in two parts: the first 
empowered the Minister of Commerce and 
Industries, on the recommendation of the 


Board, to fix maximum prices; the second 


was a regulation under which profits on all 
commodities whose prices were not actually 
fixed, were controlled by means of a general 
formula. This formula specified that the 
seller of any goods should not make a larger 
percentage of profit than the percentage 
earned on like goods at August, 1939, the 
month preceding the outbreak of war. 


Appointment of Price Controller 


During the period August, 1939, to August, 
1941, wholesale prices rose in the Union by 
about 25 per cent and retail prices by less 
than 9 per cent. After the first increase in 
prices, which took place in the opening 
months of the war, the price-level table 
remained relatively stable for nearly two 
years, until towards the middle of 1941, when 
it began to rise. This increase was due 
to unfavourable weather conditions which 
adversely affected local agriculture, and also to 
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the intensification of the war and the con- 
sequent difficulties in obtaining shipping to 
convoy imports. The attendant increase in 
prices led to more comprehensive control 
measures, and the appointment of a Price 
Controller. The Controller’s powers included 
the fixing of a maximum price of goods in 
any transaction between person and person, 
the fixing of maximum charges for any 
service; and the freezing of prices or charges 
to the current level during a specified period. 

The first major task which the Price 
Controller undertook was the revision of all 
the regulations governing price control. New 
regulations were evolved, which enabled 
traders to take a gross margin on costs 
determined in accordance with a factor which 
the Controller published. This factor, which 
was less than unity, varied in the inverse 
ratio as the cost of the goods increased, and 
when multiplied by the percentage of gross 
profit taken on like goods in the pre-war 
period, gave the percentage of gross profits 
that any merchant or manufacturer was en- 
titled to make on any particular goods. 
The objective was to make sure that the 
trader or manufacturer would earn the same 
profit as he did before the war and that 
this profit was not increased as costs rose. 
To allow for a possible fall in the volume 
of sales and for increased costs of distribution, 
the factor was so computed that the gross 
margin taken on the sale of any goods was 
approximately 10 per cent higher than the 
gross margin taken on like goods prior to 
the war. The factor was also so determined 
that as costs rose this margin of 10 per cent 
increased slightly. This basis of profit con- 
trol reduced permissible profits very materially 
when compared with those allowed under 
the original regulations. The new system also 
provided that the controlled profit margins 
would be added to the actual cost of the 
goods and not to the average of the costs 
and replacement values as decided by the 
National Supplies Control Board. 


Freezing of Prices 


In order to put this new regulation into 
effect some further difficulties had to be over- 
come, such as the necessity of merchants 
repricing all stocks on hand. To overcomie 
this the Controller issued a notice in October, 
1941, freezing the prices of goods on hand 
so that the operation of a new price formula, 
based on the factor, applied only to goods 
received into stock after that date. This 
arrangement, under which two bases for the 
determination of prices were in operation, 
lasted until July 1, 1942, after which the 
freezing notice was withdrawn and all prices 


not specifically fixed were to be determined 
in accordance with the new factor published 
on the same date. 

This new factor is, in principle, the same 
as the one already explained, with the 
exception that it makes provision for an 
additional 5 per cent profit margin, which 
increase is intended to compensate for the 
anticipated substantial fall in turnover which 
it is considered may take place as the year 
advances owing to the expected contraction 
in the arrival of goods from overseas. To 
aid traders in determining new prices, a 
special ready-reckoner was provided in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the regulations. 

The foregoing is a summary of the steps 
taken by the Controller to regulate prices 
in general. In addition, however, he also 
retained the power to fix maximum prices 


‘specifically and, since his appointment, the 


list of commodities whose prices have been 
so fixed has been very materially increased. 
These include not only retail prices, but also 
a wide range of wholesalers’ and manufac- 
turers’ prices. In actual fact, specific price 
fixation, either by stated figures or fixed per- 
centage margins allowable on costs have now 
been applied to nearly all household com- 
modities ordinarily obtained from grocers. 
Apart from the fixation and control of prices 
of goods, the authority was extended to the 
Controller to enable him to regulate the 
charges for a number of services, such as 
laundering, the servicing of motor vehicles, 
dry cleaning, boot repairing, and haircutting. 
In addition, the control of hotel and board- 
ing-house charges was placed under his 
administration. By a special war measure 
(Proclamation dated September, 1941) these 
latter were fixed at a level approximately 
4 per cent above that prevailing on Septem- 
ber 1, 1989. Other new regulations included 
provisions against the increasing of costs as 
a result of inter-merchant sales. If the first 
trader sells at the maximum permissible 
profit, no subsequent dealer is able to make 
a profit on further sales. 


Results of Control Measures 

Despite the tightening up of the price con- 
trol regulations, the price level in the Union 
has continued to rise since the appointment 
of the Controller, and the rate of increase 
has been particularly rapid during the past 
six months. This increase has, however, been 
largely due to outside causes and the cost- 
of-living figures have been influenced by a 
number of factors which are beyond the con- 
trol of the regulations. 

An analysis of the cost-of-living index 
indicates that one contributory reason has 
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been the higher prices of certain agricultural 
products. The Price Controllers’ powers as 
regards price fixation extend to certain agri- 
cultural products in the hands of traders but 
do not take in the price paid to producers. 
His authority has been mainly confined to 
regulating the profits of traders and manu- 
facturers, and while these have been curbed 
the prices paid to primary producers have 
been increased. 

While profits are an important factor in 
living costs there are other equally essential 
components. ‘These are wages, profit, and 
interest charges, and any fluctuations in these 
can have a marked effect on prices. Interest 
rates in South Africa have, since the com- 
mencement of the war, been remarkably 
steady, with a downward rather than an 
upward tendency. Wage levels, on the other 
hand, have moved in the opposite direction 
and have influenced price levels. Increases 
granted on a wide basis without much dis- 
crimination, coupled with relatively generous 
military allowances and the enhanced profits 
of entrepreneurs, have all had their inevitable 
effect. 

The third important component, profits, is 
only partially controlled, owing to there being 
no peg on agricultural profits. Similarly, 
under the present system nothing can be 
done to influence the price level of imported 
goods and materials. A system of subsidiza- 
tion, such as tried in Canada, has not been 
seriously considered. 

In defending the control measures which 
have been taken, it is contended that but for 
these, and bearing in mind the scarcity of 
certain commodities, prices could have got 
completely out of hand. It is also claimed 
that the profit element in the price structure 
is one of the most sensitive to fluctuation and 


that its control in times of shortage is a vital 
factor in keeping living costs within reasonable 
confines. 

It is asserted that in most businesses turn- ' 
overs are now dropping very materially as a 
result of the shortage of commodities. Some 
merchants hold the view that as turnovers 
drop a larger margin of profit should be given 
as compensation, although organized com- 
merce does not subscribe to this theory. 

Concurrently with recent price increases 
there is certain evidence of an increase in 
so-called “black-market” transactions, partic- 
ularly in the larger urban centres, and the 
Controller of Prices has made appeals to the 
public for assistance in stopping this practice. 
These operations are said to be conducted 
by traders who have accumulated large stocks 
of commodities in short supply. Sales are 
made secretly at exhorbitant prices, no in- 
voices are given, only cash is accepted and 
no book entries are made. Penalties are 
provided for merchants selling under such 
conditions, and it is now proposed to make 
the purchaser equally liable. Anti-hoarding 
legislation has also recently been passed. 

It has also been announced that important 
new developments in price control are pend- 
ing. <A list will be published of flat per- 
centages of profit which may be added to 
current cost to arrive at permissible prices. 
This will cover about 400 commodities and, 
while it will continue to be effective on 
merchant profiteering, it cannot, as such, be 
expected to do much to slow down the still 
mounting cost-of-living curve, something 
which can be accomplished effectively only 
by increased supply or diminished spending. 
All that can be done is to distribute with 
some degrees of equalization the burden of 
increased cost. 


Prime Minister on Industrial Accidents 


A recent statement by the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, 


stresses the cost of accidents to the war effort: 


“Ags Canada moves steadily towards a total 
war effort, we are bound to observe that need- 
less casualties in industry are as much of a 
drain on our national man-power as needless 
casualties in the army. 

“When close to 12,000 industrial accidents are 
reported in the Province of Ontario alone in 
a single’ month, we cannot but reflect that this 
is the equivalent of having an entire division 
of our armed forces suffer wounds at the hands 
of the enemy. 

“Kven though, fortunately, many of these 
accidents may not have long-lasting effects, 
just as not all wounds are severe, nevertheless 


they handicap us in our war effort. Each and 
every accident in industry delays the day when 
we shall win final victory over our foes.” 

The Prime Minister praised the work of 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
towards the reduction of the frequency of in- 
dustrial accidents. 

The total number of accidents reported to 
The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario in October was 11,815 which included 
57 death cases, as compared with the Septem- 
ber figure of 11,965, including 27 fatalities. 
In October, the total compensation and med- 
ical aid awarded by the Board amounted to 
$925,055.22 of which $179,278.26 was for 
medical aid. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1942 


The “Freezing” of Business—Distribution of Goods in Short Supply— 
Conservation Activities—Measures to Ensure Effective Use of 
! Housing—Consumer Rationing—Price Adjustments 


\ TITH a view to conserving materials and 
man-power and-ensuring an equitable 
distribution of consumer goods of which there 
is a short supply, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board during October established more 
direct control over civilian trade and industry. 
A summary of these various new controls as 
well as a review of certain price adjustments 
is given in the following article. 


The “Freezing”? of Business 


An Order was passed during October 
severely restricting the establishment of any 
new business. In general, the new regulations 
prohibit, except under special permit, the 
undertaking of a new class of business, the 
manufacture or distribution of any new line of 
goods, or the use of any larger premises by an 
operator. Persons intending to go into busi- 
ness also require a permit. The purpose of 
the Order is to conserve materials and man- 
power, and to maintain a greater degree of 
stability for persons now engaged in trade 
or industry under the conditions of wartime 
requirements. 

In its Policy Statement accompanying the 
Order, the Board stated that permits will be 
granted only in exceptional circumstances. 
The regulations are strengthened by the pro- 
vision that manufacturers and wholesalers are 
not to supply goods to businesses to whom 
they have not previously supplied such goods 
unless satisfied that the buyer holds a valid 
licence issued by the Board and is entitled 
to deal in such goods under the provisions of 
the Order or under a permit obtained from 
the Director of Licensing. (Board Order No. 
194, effective November 2, 1942). 


Distribution of Goods in Short Supply 


In reiterating and amplifying its Statement 
of Policy issued last November, the Board 
called upon manufacturers and wholesalers, 
who through shortages of various civilian goods 
find themselves unable to meet the full re- 
quirements of retailers, to allocate available 
supplies equitably among the customers to 
whom they sold in 1941. In cases where 
shortages exist, suppliers are not to take on 
any new accounts unless requested to do so 
by an Administrator of the Board. Special 
directives will be issued by Administrators to 
implement in particular cases the policy set 
forth. Administrators have authority to direct 
any supplier to make deliveries of goods, such 


as goods in short supply, to any designated 
person, should such action be required to en- 
sure equitable distribution. 


Conservation and Allocation 


Newsprint and Magazine Paper. Com- 
mencing with November output, the produc- 
tion. of newsprint and magazine paper has 
been limited to the average of the operating 
rates for April to September of this year 
(A454 and A455, October 28). The limitation 
applies to paper produced for sale within 
Canada or the United States. The immediate 
“freeze” of production, paralleling action taken 
by the War Production Board in the United 
States, is the first step towards a balanced 
program of further reduction and concentra- 
tion of the industry on an international basis. 

Another Order was passed with respect to 
the issue of permits to newsprint manufac- 
turers. (A451, October 26). On or after 
November 2, 1942, manufacturers are not to 
produce, sell, deal in, or undertake transactions 
in any newsprint until and unless authorized 
to do so under writtem permit by the Admin- 
istrator. Manufacturers were to register with 
the Administrator within 10 days from the 
date of the Order. The Order was designed 
with a view to facilitate transfers of tonnage 
and applies equally to exports and domestic 
requirements. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment. Supple- 
menting a Board regulation passed in Sep- 
tember reducing the manufacture and impor- 
tation of new farm machinery, another Order 
was issued in October which provided for the 
rationing of all new farm machinery and 
equipment (Board Order No. 192, October 1). 
Briefly, the new ration plan, which became 
effective October 6, calls for the filing of 
essentiality applications prepared by the 
farmers, countersigned by the local dealers, 
reported on by the branch managers of the 
various implement companies and finally 
approved by the Board through its regional 
offices. Applications and permits are required 
for all deliveries, notwithstanding prior con- 
tracts. 

The only types of new machinery and equip- 
ment exempted from the rationing Order are 
attachments, repair and spare parts, track 
laying type tractors, irrigation or drainage 
equipment, hand tools and milk cooler refri- 
geration units. With respect to spare parts 
or repair parts, the Order provides that they 
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are only to be sold or acquired if necessary 
at the time of sale to put machinery and 
equipment in good working condition. 


Residential Lighting Fixtures. In an Order 
instituting extensive simplification in the pro- 
duction of residential lighting fixtures, pro- 
visions were made for distributing supplies on 
the basis of essentiality. (A423, Oct. 5). Per- 
sons requiring new electric lighting fixtures or 
parts for their homes will have to sign a 
statement that the articles will be used only 
for essential maintenance and repair to fixtures 
already installed. If a person wishes to re- 
place existing residential lighting fixtures with 
a new installation, he must obtain the written 
permission of the Administrator of Electrical 
Equipment and Supplies. 


Honey. Industrial users of honey were 
notified by the Foods Administration that they 
must dispose of any quantity of honey in 
their possession over and above the amount 
they are permitted to use between the end of 
October and the end of next June. There was 
evidence that there had been excessive 
accumulation of honey, probably in anticipa- 
tion that larger quotas for industrial use 
would be authorized, but the Foods Admini- 
stration pointed out that an increase could not 
be granted in view of the short production 
of honey this year in many parts of Canada 
and because of the need to provide as much 
honey as possible for domestic use. 

In order to protect the supply of beeswax, 
essential for comb foundation, an order of the 
Oils and Fats Administration prohibited, ex- 
cept with written permission, the use of any 
beeswax propagated in Canada for any pur- 
pose other than in the manufacture of comb 
foundation. (A428, Oct. 5). It was pointed 
out that domestic wax possesses the physical 
and chemical requirements suitable to honey 
production in Canada, and is preferred to 
imported wax. Such quantities of the latter 
as are required for miscellaneous industrial 
purposes (e.g. candles) will be imported by 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. 


Butter. In order to distribute more evenly 
the present stocks of butter in Canada, the 
Foods Administration of the Board issued an 
order limiting all holdings of butter in storage 
warehouses and creameries at November 30, 
1942, to 75 per cent of the amount held at 
the same date last year. The Order also 
required that beginning with November and 
until further notice all holders of butter carry- 
ing stocks in excess of 5,000 pounds, must 
report their actual holdings to the Foods 
Administrator at the close of each month. 
(A457, October 31.) 
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Simplification and Conservation 


Metal Containers. With a view to further 
conserving steel and tin, regulations covering 
the manufacture and use of metal containers 
intended for packaging goods for sale have 
been consolidated and considerably extended 
(A425, October 23). The latest Order was 
issued by the recently formed Metal Con- 
tainers Administration. The new regulations 
permit the use of tinplate only for essential 
food products which cannot be preserved in 
any other manner and eliminate the use of 
metal containers for any product that can be 
packed in composite or non-metal containers 
such as glass or fibre. The schedule attached 
to the Order lists the commodities for which 
metal containers will be provided, the size of 
the containers permitted, the type of metal 
from which the container may be made (such 
as tinplate, terneplate and blackplate) and 
the quantity or quota applicable to the pack- 
aging of each product. 


Glass Containers. To enable the glass indus- 
try in Canada to meet the substantial new 
demands placed om it, the Board issued an 
order for the simplification of glass containers 
used in commercial canning for jams, jellies, 
marmalade, pickles and certain other food 
products. After the end of 1942, glass manu- 
facturers are to make new containers for the 
listed food products only in the form of plain, 
round jars approved as to style, quality and 
shape by the Administrator of Glass and 
Glass Products. Standard sizes by fluid ounces 
are established for each product, and the 
Order stipulates that the size must be blown 
in the glass. The simplified glass containers 
are to be so designed as to use standard size 
caps. (A441, Oct. 14.) 


Other Products—The Board’s program of 
simplification and conservation was also ex- 
tended to a wide variety of consumer prod- 
ucts;—from ordinary writing inks to medical 
garments. With respect to writing inks 
colours are limited to 6 in number, and sizes 
of bottles are restricted. Sale in any size 
or colour prohibited in the Order is for- 
bidden after December 31, 1942. (A417, 
October 1). The use of elastic material in 
the manufacture of medical garments, in the 
12-month period ending August 31, 1943 or 
succeeding periods is limited to the amount 
so used by the manufacturer in 1941. The 
Order provides for the standardization of 
various types of medical garments and specifies 
the reduced amounts of rubber or elastic 
materials to be used in their manufacture. 
(A430, October 8). 


To conserve materials and reduce costs, a 
simplification Order was applied to the manu- 
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facture of men’s washable cotton apparel: 
aprons (for waiters, butchers, etc.) coats, vests 
(for barbers, waiters, etc.), frocks (for dentists, 
laboratory workers, machinery, etc.), pants, 
overalls, and combination overalls. For each 
type of garment, specifications and restrictions 
are made with respect to finished length, 
depth of hem, number of pockets, buttons, 
ete.; and certain features—such as triple 
stitching, yoke or pleated backs, and contrast 
cloth trim—are eliminated. Manufacturers 
are forbidden to set one label over another, 
or to affix any other labels than those specified 
(A438, October 16). 

For the purpose of conserving brass, copper, 
steel and also rubber, an Order was passed 
restricting the number and sizes of metal and 
rubber parts which may be used in portable 
lamps and lamp shades, (e.g. one socket per 
lamp; length of electric cord limited to 5 


feet in floor lamps and 6 feet in other portable 


lamps.) Metal can be used only for certain 
specified parts. The output of lamps is also 
restricted: the Order provides that during the 
period July 1, 1942 to December 31, 1942 the 
number of units of the several classes of lamps 
specified in the Order must not exceed 25 per 
cent of the number of units of that class made 
during 1941. (A413, October 1). With a 
similar purpose in view, an Order was issued 
restricting the kinds of metals and their use 
in the manufacture of residential lighting 
fixtures (types and kinds designed to be 
permanently affixed to wiring outlets). (A423, 
October 5). 

Certain minor amendments were issued with 
respect to previous simplification orders cover- 
ing commercial mixed feeds, (A414, October 
1); paper board for folding cartons (A436, 
October 13); storage batteries (A435, October 
13); power and distribution transformers 
(A434, October 13); closet seats (A442, 
October 14); and rayon print goods (A489, 
October 16). 


Restriction and Conservation 


(Note: Although the other types of orders, 
viz., allocation and simplification, restrict 
the manufacture and sale of products to 
which they apply, the restriction orders re- 
viewed under the present heading differ from 
the others mainly in that they do not speci- 
fically provide for any system of allocation 
or introduce any measure of simplification. 
They will, however, result directly or in- 
directly in conserving materials, manpower, 
power and transportation facilities for war 
purposes). 

The manufacture of stranded steel clothes 
line wire is now prohibited entirely and no 
manufacturer may sell, for use as clothes line, 
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any single strand steel or plated wire. (A424, 
October 5, amending A272). A further re- 
striction with respect to metal hair pins and 
bob pins reduces production for the period 
October 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943, and 
subsequent periods to 30 per cent of the ton- 
nage manufactured in the calendar year 1941. 
Manufacturers are not allowed to accumu- 
late raw material inventories greater than 
necessary to maintain production for 90 days 
at the rate permitted in the Order. (A444, 
October 16, replacing A340). 

In the production of beer an Order provided 
that on and after November 1, 1942, the use 
of malt is restricted to not more than the 
quantity used for such purpose in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1942 (quarters to end 
on the last day of January, April, July and 
October). In addition to limiting production, 
the restriction is expected to have the effect 
of saving manpower in distribution and sales 
promotion operations. (A450, October 22). 

The Order regarding operation of private 
commercial vehicles originally: provided a wide 
exemption for vehicles while engaged in the 
transportation of pulpwood and other wood, 
logs and poles. An amendment limited the 
exemption to vehicles which are engaged in 
the transportation of logs and poles from the 
locus of lumbering operations to a sawmill or 
a railway (A440, October 15). Another amend- 
ment postponed by 30 days (until Novem- 
ber 30) the effective date of the order pro- 
hibiting the operation of private commercial 
vehicles more than 35 miles from the registered 
address of the operator. The purpose of the 
amendment is to enable the heavy movement 
of goods which normally takes place during the 
fall to proceed without interruption. 

The use of carnauba wax in the manufac- 
ture of wax polish is restricted after Novem- 
ber to a maximum of 5 per cent by weight of 
the finished product, and in the manufacture 
of shoe polish it is restricted to a maximum 
of 4 per cent. (A448, October 22). 

In an order covering tung oil and orticirca oil 
certain restrictions which had been placed on 
the distribution and use of perila oil have 
been removed because substitute materials are 
now available for use. The restrictions 
formerly placed on tung and oiticica oil have 
not been changed substantially except with 
regard to grade 2 B. oiticica oil. This grade 
of oil may now be used for the manufacture 
of any protective coatings other than those 
entering the channels of retail trade. (A487, 
October 13, replacing A75). 


Rental Regulations 


Housing Accommodation.—Since wartime de- 
mands for materials and labour have severely 
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restricted new housing construction, the Board 
was directed by the Government to take 
measures to ensure that the most effective use 
is made of existing housing accommodation 
in congested areas. To provide the Board 
with the necessary legal powers to carry on 
with this work, the Wartime Leasehold Regu- 
lations, under which maximum rentals are 
fixed, were suitably amended. (P.C. 8973, 
October 1, 1942, amending P.C. 9029, Novem- 
ber 21, 1941). Early in October, a Real 
Property Administrator was appointed. It was 
announced that through the Real Property 
Administration, the Board would proceed as 
quickly as possible to organize voluntary local 
campaigns. 

To facilitate further the carrying out of 
these measures, the Board issued an Order 
(Board Order No. 200, October 20) em- 
powering the Real Property Administration to 
undertake surveys of housing accommodation 
in any area in Canada and, in conducting such 
surveys, to require householders to furnish 
the information requested. The Order is also 
designed to suspend with respect to “con- 
gested areas” any barrier to the sub-letting of 
housing accommodation, whether set up by 
municipal restrictions or by owners. 

Room Rentals—Special regulations were 
passed during the month with respect to the 
renting of rooms in certain centres in Nova 
Scotia. Landlords who had rooms for which 
a lease was in effect during the period 
September 14-September 28, 1942, were re- 
quired to file application forms by October 
10 with the Regional Rentals Committee, 
after which they received a rate card showing 
the maximum rate that may be charged or 
paid, either in respect to each person occupy- 
ing the room or for the room as a unit. 
Rate cards must be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the room. Certain other regulations 
apply to cases where the number of persons 
occupying a room has increased. 

Provision is made for a Room Rates Com- 
mittee to fix or vary maximum rates and, for 
its information, to enter and inspect premises. 
Detailed regulations cover the collecting of 
rent for rooms, the making of receipts, etc. 
The order applies to: The City of Halifax, 
Dartmouth, and the districts of Armdale, 
Fairview, Woodwide, and Imperoyal—all in 
Nova Scotia. 


Consumer Rationing 


Apart from the rationing of certain dur- 
able goods (farm machinery and _ residental 
lighting fixtures) developments in the field of 
consumer rationing were of a minor character. 
Steady progress has been made in the setting 
up of local ration boards throughout Canada, 
more than 500 of which are being established. 
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A large number of mayors and reeves have 
indicated their acceptance to the proposal to 
serve as chairman of the boards, and many 
have submitted panels of representative 
citizens for board membership. 


Several rulings were issued during the month 
clarifying the coupon regulations or covering 
special circumstances. 


Because of the delay in harvesting, the 
arrangement whereby farmers feeding har- 
vest gangs could obtain extra sugar from 
retailers by signing invoices was extended 
from October 81 to November 15. Another 
announcement was made that coupons from 
last summer’s temporary ration cards were 
to become void November 1, for purchases 
of sugar, tea and coffee, and after December 
1, they cannot be used by retailers, whole- 
salers and other suppliers for replacement of 
stocks. 


The Board’s Rationing Division established 
a system of “sugar credit slips’ or deposit 
receipts for the sugar purchase vouchers 
which up to October 1 were honoured for 
sales of sugar to be used in home preserv- 
ing, etc. With the preserving and harvest 
seasons virtually over, the sugar obtained as 
replacements for the vouchers under the 
rationing orders (Board Orders No. 176 and 
198) would not have been absorved by con- 
sumer demand until preserving, etc., started 
again next spring and summer. ‘The diver- 
sion of this sugar into storage for some months 
would have also meant an undesirable pres- 
sure upon Canada’s bulk supply of sugar for 
ordinary purposes. To obviate this, the ration 
division arranged to have retailers and whole- 
salers send their accumulation of sugar pur- 
chase vouchers to ration offices and in return 
to obtain a receipt slip which in effect will 
establish a sugar credit on which they can 
draw at a later date whenever they need extra 
stock. When the preserving season starts next 
year, or in event of any “abnormal situation”, 
such as a store or warehouse burning down, 
the merchant can turn in his receipt slip and 
get a replacement certificate which he can 
use to purchase “buffer stocks”. 


Price Adjustments 


During the month important price adjust- 
ments were made with respect to a variety 
of food products, mainly with a view to 
maintaining or ensuring an even distribution 
of supplies across the country. In addition, 
several fuelwood orders were issued covering 
certain centres, a few squeeze adjustments 
made, and price regulations specified with 
respect to various kinds of scrap metal. 

Beef. Early in October the Board issued 
a comprehensive statement on matters affect-- 
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ing the control of the supply and prices of 
cattle and beef. In rejecting the claim that 
“Canadian cattle prices or the prices of any 
other commodities should be allowed to rise 
as high as United States prices”, the state- 
ment pointed out that “unless prices are con- 
trolled at Canadian levels the whole effort at 
price and wage control would be destroyed”. 
In the face of conflicting views, however, it 
was necessary for the Board to provide final- 
ity in its decision. The decision arrived at 
“will result in beef prices somewhat higher 
than consumer interest would like, and in 
cattle prices somewhat lower than producers 
had recommended”. 

The Statement announced an upward revi- 
sion of wholesale ceiling prices which was 
later formalized in a Board Order (Board 
Order No. 194, Oct. 6, consolidating and 
amplifying the provisions of Order No. 149). 
For the period October 13 to December 23, 
maximum wholesale carcass prices for good 
commercial beef were increased by $1.50 per 
ewt. Thereafter, seasonal increases of 50 
cents per cwt. will be made on December 24, 
February 11, March 25 and April 29, and 
one of 25 cents on May 27. The level of next 
June is then to constitute the ceiling, with 
prices free to fluctuate seasonally under that 
ceiling in accordance with actual market con- 
ditions. 

The Order defined six grades of beef; special 
quality, commercial, plain, cutter, cow and 
bull beef, and boner beef. “Special quality” 
must carry the government “Red Brand”, 
and for this grade the maximum price in all 
zones in Canada is 50 cents per cwt. higher 
than for “good commercial’. 
carcass prices for the four lower grades were 
set at specified discounts below the maximum 
price for good commercial beef. Concurrently, 
an order by the Food Administrator contained 
a revised schedule or maximum prices at 
which wholesalers and processors are to sell 
beef in cuts. (A483, Oct. 10). The Order 
covers the period from October 13, to Decem- 
ber 23, which means that further orders 
affecting the price of cuts will be issued 
periodically. 

With respect to retail prices, the provisions 
of the new Board Order are similar to those 
in pervious orders, with the exception of a 
new section providing for a maximum markup 
of seven cents per pound. The 15 zones 
already set up across Canada are unchanged 
with two minor exceptions. In order to 
ensure a more strict control of retail prices, 
the new Order provides that prices and 
markups of all persons selling beef at retail 
“shall be subject to periodic examination by 
any authorized representative of the Board, 
and any such representative may apply such 
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tests and require any person to submit such 
beef cutting or other tests as may be author- 
ized by the Board.” 


Cattle prices, as distinct from beef prices, 
are not subject to:actual ceilings. “However”, 
the Board’s statement pointed out, “recurrent 
beef shortages may be experienced, and if in 
such circumstances black market operations 
force cattle prices to unduly high levels, it 
will be necessary to impose livestock price 
ceilings”. The Board also announced that 
the Wartime Food Corporation will be pre- 
pared to buy cattle if there is at any time 
a surplus supply which threatens to depress 
cattle prices unduly. 


Lamb. Seasonal maximum prices were 
established for carcasses, sides and cuts of 
lamb in order to ensure supplies (Board 
Order No. 196, Oct. 6). The new Order 
amplified the provisions of a former Order 
(No. 90) which had permitted specific sea- 
sonal increases, during the period January 
to August 15, in maximum prices of lamb 
carcasses and cuts over the basic period prices 
established by each seller. The top wholesale 
prices of carcasses and sides are specified in 
each of the 15 zones across Canada (the same 
zones as those established for beef) for, 
respectively, fresh and frozen lamb in the 
September-December period; frozen lamb 
from January to August inclusive, and fresh 
lamb from winter-fed lambs when the meat is 
sold in the period January to June, inclusive. 
Exempted from the ceiling are sales during 
the period January to August inclusive, of 
carcasses or sides of fresh lamb obtained from 
lambs born in the same year the sale is made 
or in the December immediately preceding. 


Retailers selling lamb are not to pay more 
than the maximum established by the Order 
which is on the basis of delivery to the 
buyer’s place of business or to his nearest 
railway station. Retailers are required to 
regulate their selling prices for the various 
cuts so that the aggregate price received 
for all cuts or portions of a carcass, side or 
cut will not exceed (a) lawful delivered costs, 
plus (b) normal basic period. markup (per- 
centage on cost), the markup not to exceed 
9 cents per pound. When and if necessary, 
markups may be altered by the Foods Admini- 
strator. 


Poultry. In order to permit the free move- 
ment of poultry from areas where production 
is heavy to areas of relatively heavier con- 
sumption, maximum wholesale and_ retail 
prices were set for all classes and grades of 
dressed poultry in all parts of Canada 
(Board Order No. 197, Oct. 6, revoking Board 
Order No. 70). Recognizing the seasonal 
nature of poultry production, the new Order 
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designates a “packing period” and a “defi- 
‘ciency period” for each kind of poultry. 
During the packing period, when marketing 
of fresh poultry exceeds current demands, 
the surplus is placed in cold storage. The 
Order sets out in schedule form, by provinces, 
the maximum wholesale price per pound for 
each class and grade of box-packed, graded 
poultry during the packing period. From 
this basis, specified variations are permitted 
for storage charges in the “deficiency period”, 
for the sale of loose packed poultry, for 
ungraded poultry, for eviscerated chickens 
or turkeys and for kosher poultry. The 
retailer’s selling price is to be computed as 
the sum of his cost from processor or whole- 
saler, plus his normal markup—the markup 
not to exceed, however, 9 cents per pound. 

Dried Apples. An Order with respect to 
dehydrated apples and evaporated apples 
established maximum prices for processors, 
wholesalers and retailers (A 445, Oct. 19). 
The Order set maximum prices per pound, 
f.o.b. processor’s plant for sale in 50 pound 
and 25 pound containers. The prices vary 
according to plant location and to quality. 
Maximum percentage markups are fixed in 
the case of wholesalers’ and retailers’ prices. 


OtrHER Propucts 


A new Order on seeds provides for a definite 
basis of maximum prices for fractional unit 
quantities. Maximum retail prices, all of 
which, unless otherwise stated, are set forth 
as f.o.b. retailers’ place of business, have been 
reduced for a number of items. Without writ- 
ten consent, special strains and novelty kinds 
of seed can not be sold at prices above those 
allowed for the regular strains (A 446, Oct. 
20, replacing A 38). 

An Order on crushed oyster shell, coin- 
ciding with the removal of the import duty 
and the war exchange tax, specifies maximum 
amounts, depending on merchandising ser- 
vices performed and quantity of sale, which 
importers and dealers may add to original 
costs and actual transportation charges. (A 429, 
Oct. 7). For clamshell produced in British 
Columbia, the maximum prices which pro- 
ducers and wholesale distributors may charge 
are specified for distribution in and outside 
the province. Sales at retail in the Fraser 
Valley area are subject to specific maximums 
but elsewhere they are subject to base period 
maximum prices. (A 427, Oct. 6). 

Various classifications and grades were de- 
fined for non-ferrous metal scrap—copper, zinc, 
etc., and maximum prices in cents per pound 
were set for producers and collectors and 
for small licensed dealers, from whom “Con- 
sumers” must purchase their scrap (A 415, 
OEene 2)e 


Dealers’ maximum prices for fuelwood were 
set in certain additional areas—the Province 
of Manitoba, Banff and Edmonton in Alberta, 
Kenora and Smith’s Falls in Ontario, and 
Riviere du Loup in Quebec. (The Orders, 
respectively, are F 48, Oct. 20; F 46, Oct. 8; 
Fe 49; Octt-26: Kji47, Oct..20;. FAs, Oct 
amending F 25; and F 45, Oct. 1). Amend- 
ing Orders regarding Quebec City, fifteen 
Quebec counties and the city of Levis, and 
certain municipalities in the counties of 
Quebec, Levis and Montmorency (the number 
covered was increased from 8 to 44) gave a 
more detailed listing of lengths and made 
certain price adjustments. (F 42, replacing 
A 104; F 44 replacing A 110; and F 41 
replacing A 105; all passed Oct. 1). 


A number of squeeze adjustments were made 
during the month. Manufacturers of furni- 
ture in British Columbia were allowed to 
increase their prices subject to definite lmita- 
tions and to the written approval of the 
Administrator (A 432, Oct. 13). In a number 
of cases, the Timber Administrator authorized 
upward adjustments at the intermediate level 
over maximum prices specified in certain 
previous orders while maintaining individual 
retail prices at established levels—for white 
cedar shingles in Eastern Canada (A 411, 
Sept. 1), pine lumber of various kinds (A 419, 
Oct. 5, replacing A 72, and A 468, Sept. 14, 
replacing A 162), and timber produced from 
hard maple, basswood, elm and birch (A 422, 
Oct. 6, replacing A 26, A 28 A 45 and A 92). 
A squeeze adjustment was also effected in the 
case of birch and maple flooring. (A 467, 
Oct. 7). 


——___ 


Volunteer War Plant in Great Britain 


A recent Canadian Press report tells how 
Great Britain’s first volunteer war factory 
where no wages are paid, is in full swing. In 
a small town in Sussex fathers, mothers, 
school boys, grandparents, anyone over or 
under the draft age are working side by side 
turning out munitions. 

The factory was started by a local Rotary 
Club last March. In ten weeks it was com- 
pletely equipped and did not cost a cent. 
The leading automobile firm gave its big 
showroom, while engineering firms produced 
drilling machines, tools, benches, jigs and fix- 
tures. The transportation and lighting are 
supplied by local firms. 

The factory started to work in June with 
150 volunteers working two. shifts—in the 
afternoon from 2 to 6; and evenings from 
7 to 10. Already they have turned out more 
than 100,000 bomb parts. There is a waiting 
hist of volunteers who will start working when 
the factory is able to enlarge its premises. 
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SANTIAGO CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS LEGISLATION ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


HE first Inter-American Conference on 

Social Security was held at Santiago 
de Chile on September 10-16 on the invita- 
tion of the Chilean Government and under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Committee 
to Promote Social Security (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1942, p. 1001). It was attended 
by delegates from 21 countries of the 
American Continents and also by delega- 
tions from the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, including M. Paul van 
Zeeland, and from the Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau. Canada was represented by Hon. 
W. H. A. Turgeon, Canadian Minister at 
Buenos Aires, and Mr. M. J. Vechsler, Cana- 
dian Government Trade Commissioner for 
Chile. 

The Conference issued a “Declaration of 
Santiago de Chile” regarding social and 
economic security and adopted a number of 
resolutions on social insurance. It also 
decided to establish a permanent organiza- 
tion with the title of “Inter-American. Con- 
ference on Social Security” and drew up a 
constitution for this organization. 


Declaration of Santiago 


The Declaration states that, 

To be able to enjoy fully the basic free- 
doms of thought, expression and activity, 
every man and woman must be afforded 
physical and economic protection against 
social and economic risks through properly 
organized social action, 


and that, 
Society must find a new inspiration in a 


movement of solidarity of all men and nations ~ 


to abolish poverty and secure the means of 

living in health and decency. 

Economic and technical resources must be 
used to create the greatest possible material 
welfare on the basis of an equitable distribu- 
tion of the fruits of production. Social 
security is a “genuine and rational economy 
of human resources and values” whereby the 
vigour of the present generation is con- 
served and built up, the way is prepared for 
future generations and the older generation 
is supported. 

Social insurance, as an expression of social 
security, must eliminate the various risks to 
the earning capacity of the workers, must 
restore earning capacity lost or reduced and 
must supply the means of subsistence when 
gainful activity has been stopped or inter- 
rupted. Moreover, a social security program 
must be on a continental scale because the 
health and capacity of the workers of one 
American nation is the concern of them all. 
“A continental agreement entered into by the 
social security institutions will forge new 


links of solidarity” and it is declared that 
“the decisions of the Americas with a view 
to a new structure of social security represent 
a contribution to world solidarity in seeking 
the well-being of peoples.” 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Governments of the American nations 
are recommended to promote legislation to 
establish as comprehensive a system of social 
security as possible. This system should 
include compulsory insurance at the sole cost 
of the employer against industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, compulsory sick- 
ness insurance, provision for invalidity, old- 
age and death, aid for the involuntarily 
unemployed and services for the protection 
of maternity, childhood and adolescence. It 
should be extended to cover agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, the self-employed 
and intellectual workers. 


Moreover, the various schemes which are 
in course of development in each country 
should be integrated on a national basis and 
social assistance should be co-ordinated with 
social insurance. Representatives of em- 
ployers and workers designated by their 
respective organizations should participate in 
a consultative and advisory capacity in the 
administration of social security. The per- 
manent Committee described below should 
study the best methods of assuring the 
technical and functional co-ordination of the 
bodies administering social policies. 

Other resolutions deal with the financial 
organization of social insurance, the question 
of pharmaceutical benefits, the unification of 
biostatistical data on an international basis 
and the maintenance of the insurance rights 
of mobilized persons. 


Constitution of Conference 


Under the Statute which places it on a 
permanent basis, the Conference is to be an 
agency of co-operation with membership open 
to representatives of Governments, social 
security and insurance institutions and central 
advisory and technical councils concerned with 
social security and insurance. Provision is 
also made for a Permanent Committee whose 
duties are to give effect to the resolutions 
and recommendations of the Conference, to 
prepare the sessions of the Conference and in 
general to contribute to the attainment of the 
purposes of the Conference. The Committee 
consists of one regular member and at least 
one substitute member appointed by each 
Government represented in the Conference. 
In addition, the following may join the Com- 
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mittee at their own request: a tripartite 
delegation appointed by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, the 
Director of the Office, the Director-General 
of the Pan-American Union, and the Director 
of the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau. The 
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Director of the International Labour Office 
will keep the Conference and Committee 
informed of international developments in the 
field and will inform the Governing Body of 
the Office, from time to time, of the work 
of the Conference and Committee. 


WAGE AND SALARY CONTROL IN THE UNITED STATES 


a agate under the authority of President 

Roosevelt’s executive order stabilizing 
the cost of living in the United States (LaBour 
GazertE, October 1942, p. 1140) James F. 
Byrnes, recently appointed Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, has issued regulations deal- 
ing with the control of wages and salaries. 
Mr. Byrnes has authority to issue directives to 
any Federal department or agency in order to 
develop an over all economic policy to control 
inflation in the United States. 

According to the new regulations, no wage 
or salary increases may be granted in the 
United States without the approval of the 
War Labour Board or the Treasury Depart- 
ment except in certain specified cases. In- 
creases may be granted automatically in cases 
of individual promotions or reclassifications; 
individual merit increases within established 
salary rate ranges; operation of an established 
system of salary increases based on length of 
service; increased productivity under an incen- 
tive plan; and in the operation of am appren- 
tice or trainee system. 

Generally speaking, wages and salaries under 
$5,000 come under the authority of the War 
Labour Board, while salaries over $5,000 are 
to be administered by the Treasury. 

After January 1, 1948, no private or public 
salary exceeding $25,000 a year, after deduction 
of federal taxes and certain other allowances, 
may be paid unless such salary is fixed by law. 
It is noted that income from sources other 
than salaries is not affected by the order, 
since control of such income could be effected 


only by taxation, which requires an act of 


Congress. 

US. Treasury officials estimated that a 
person would have to make more than $67,000 
a year to have $25,000 left after tax deductions. 
In Canada it is estimated that an unmarried 
man would have to earn over $156,000 to 
receive a net income of $25,000. Unearned 
income would have to reach a total of almost 
$470,000 to leave a net of $25,000. 


“Little Steel” Formula Applied to Wages 


In regard to wage stabilization, President 
Roosevelt’s executive order of October 3 had 
declared that wages should not rise above the 
levels existing on September 15, except “to 


correct maladjustments or inequalities, to elim-: 


inate substandards of living, to correct gross 
inequities, or to aid in the effective prosecution 
of the war.” Following a conference with the 
newly appointed Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation, the chairman of the War Labor Board 
announced that the President’s order was being 
interpreted as an endorsement of the policies 
of the Board, including application of the 
“Little Steel” formula in wage cases. 


The “Little Steel” formula arose from a 
decision of the Board in regard to a dispute 
between certain steel companies and their 
employees over the union’s demand for wage 
increases. The Board granted to the 157,000 
workers involved an increase proportionate to 
the rise in the cost of living between January 
1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. Included in the 
decision was the declaration of a set of guid- 


_ing principles to be used in evaluating future 


claims for wage increases, reading in part as 
follows: 


For the period from January 1, 1941, to May, 
1942, which followed a long period of relative 
stability, the cost of living increased by about 
15 per cent. If any group of workers averaged 
less than a 15 per cent increase in hourly wage 
rates during or immediately preceding or follow- 
ing this period, their established peace-time 
standards have been broken. If any group of 
workers averaged a 15 per cent wage increase 
or more, their established peacetime standards 
have been preserved .... 


Those groups whose peacetime standards have 
been broken are entitled to have these standards 
re-established as a stabilization factor. 


The “Little Steel” decision was made on 
July 16, 1942, and the formula set down there- 
in was applied in a number of subsequent 
cases, In some of which increases were granted, 
while in others, where previous adjustments 
had already brought wages to a level 15 per 
cent above January’s rates, no changes were 
ordered. It is now announced by the chairman 
of the War Labor Board that this formula 
will continue to be applied under the “mal- 
adjustments” clause of President Roosevelt’s 
order. 


A certain resemblance in principle may be 
seen between Canada’s policy of giving a bonus 
to compensate for increases in the cost of 
living and the American “Little Steel” formula 
for allowing increases proportionate to the 
rise in the cost of living. However, in the 
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United States wage adjustments are made only 
on the basis of individual applications to the 
War Labor Board, no machinery having been 
established linking wage changes automatic- 
ally with fluctuations in the cost of living index. 


Pirating of Workers Forbidden 

An order designed “to stop the pirating of 
workers with promises of exorbitant wages” 
has been issued by the U.S. War Labor Board, 
acting under authority of President Roosevelt’s 
executive order. 

The new order states that the hirmg of an 
individual at a wage rate “in excess of the 
rate previously established in the plant for 
employees of similar skill and productive 


PROPOSALS OF 


HE Memorandum on Education contain- 

ing the proposals for post-war educa- 
tional reform drawn up by the General 
Council of the British Trades Union Congress 
was approved at the annual meeting of the 
Congress in September. 

The Memorandum is a comprehensive 
document considering such questions as the 
relation of education to industry, adult educa- 
tion, health supervision, teacher training, 
administrative machinery and private and 
denominational schools. It gave most atten- 
tion to post-primary education but declared 
that the Board of Education should be 
responsible for all stages of the educative 
process from nursery school to adult classes. 


In this Memorandum the Trades Union 


Congress recommended that all types of 
secondary education should be governed by 
“a single code” with a common school- 
leaving age of 15, to be raised later to 16. 
It urged the development of schools offering 
several kinds of secondary education to 
replace the present single-type schools. It 
made proposals for extending technical 
education, providing half-time schooling in 
day-continuation schools for 16- to 18-year- 
olds and establishing residential colleges for 
adult education. To ensure equality of 
educational opportunity, the T.U.C. suggested 
that all fees for secondary education should 
be abolished and maintenance allowances 
provided for students. It asked that the 
system of granting university scholarships be 
revised and extended “until the principle of 
free and universal provision is applied to the 
universities themselves”. Arrangements should 
be made to enable selected students to study 
abroad particularly in the Dominions and the 
United States. It approved of direct grants 
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ability within the classification in which the 
individual is employed” is a “wage increase” 
within the meaning of the President’s stabili- 
zation order. 

The order continues: “If a wage rate for a 
job classification has not theretofore been. 
established by the employer for the plant 
involved, the rate shall be fixed at a level not 
exceeding that which prevails for similar classi- 
fications within the area, unless a higher rate is 
approved by the National War Labor Board.” 

The Board explained that the second clause 
of the order was designed especially to prevent 
wholesale raiding of existing war plants when 
a new war plant, such as a shipyard or air- 
craft factory, gets ready to start production. 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


to technical colleges, art schools and other 
special schools, and: to voluntary play centres 
and nursery schools. 


Technical Education and Apprenticeship 


In advocating a wide extension of technical 
education and its organization on a regional 
rather than local basis, the T.U.C. Memo- 
randum declared: 

Industrial questions should not be_ allowed 


to determine educational policy. Let the 
greatest possible educational advance be 
secured; then let industrial practices be 


adapted to the new educational situation. 

It proposed that industry be given a voice 
in determining technical education policies 
and recommended the appointment of local 
and national advisory councils representing 
management, labour and educational authori- 
ties. ‘These three groups should also plan 
industrial training schemes. It was suggested 
that apprentices and trainees should be bound 
not to their employer but to the body 
responsible for the training scheme so that 
they could move from one employer to 
another for different types of training. The 
present position of employers allowing appren- 
tices to go to school would be reversed and 
the schools would allow apprentices to go to 
work. The Memorandum asserted that voca- 
tional guidance, whether carried out by local 
education authorities or the Ministry of 
Labour, must be regarded as a specialized 
and full-time job and be co-ordinated with 
placement services. Special attention should 
be given to technical education in rural 
areas and better provision made for art 
teaching which must not be entirely directed 
towards industrial use. The student should 
be free to choose between cultural and indus- 
trial art. 
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Continuation Schools 


The scheme of day-continuation schools for 
employed young people under 18, established 
by the Education Acts of 1918 and 1921 
but now largely inoperative, should be 
extended, the Memorandum declared. The 
present minimum attendance of two _half- 
days a week should be gradually increased 
to ensure at least half-time education for 
all from 16 to 18 years of age. The tendency 
to over-emphasize technical education in 
continuation schools “where young people 
train for work instead of for life” was con- 
demned. The function of the continuation 
school was to provide general education 
which would prepare workers to take their 
place as citizens in a democracy and to make 
intelligent use of their leisure time. Day- 
continuation schools should become com- 
munity centres, combining educational and 
recreational activities, 

The development of an adequate youth 
service with full utilization of existing 
voluntary organizations was recommended. 
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The activities of voluntary organizations in 
the field of adult education should also be 
fostered and regional consultative machinery 
set up to co-ordinate their work with the 
activities of local education authorities and 
universities. In addition to formal academic 
education for adults, a wide variety of 
activities on the borderline between educa- 
tion and intelligent recreation should be 
provided. More residential colleges like 
Ruskin College should be established for 
adults and short-term courses ranging from 
three to six months arranged. The Govern- 
ment was asked to give a lead to employers 
in granting leave of absence to workers wish- 
ing to attend these courses. 

Other recommendations had to do with 
health services, special schools for handi- 
capped children organized on a_ regional 
rather than a local basis, the revision of 
the teacher training system and the scale of 
teachers’ salaries and the questions of 
private and denominational schools and 
religious education. 





FACTORY CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 


‘THE importance of the work of the British 

Factory Inspection Service to the war 
effort was stressed by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories in his annual report for 1941. He 
declared :— 

We are still convinced from our experience 
in this and the last war that, if the maximum 
production is to be obtained, the general require- 
ments of the Factories Act must be observed 
and that the prevention of accidents, proper 
ventilation, heating and other physical condi- 
tions and reasonable hours of work are essential 
to a continued war effort. 

The report gives a clear picture of working 
conditions in Britain during the second full 
year of war. It indicates the steps taken to 
meet the new problems created by longer 
working hours, more night work, the extended 
employment of women and such emergency 
measures as rationing, the black-out and the 
dispersal of factories. Special reference is 
made to the extension of personnel and 
welfare work and the provision of factory 
canteens, and it is reported that more 
employers are realizing the close connection 
between these matters and production figures. 

War conditions necessitated an increase of 
47 in the inspection staff in 1941 and the 
appointment of thirteen Canteen Advisers. 
The Chief Inspector expressed satisfaction with 
the co-operation between the medical, elec- 
trical and engineering inspectors and the 
ordinary district inspectors. 


Accident Prevention 


The increase over 1940 of 20 per cent in 
fatal accidents and 17 per cent in non-fatal 
accidents was considered due to the greater 
number of workers, particularly women and 
other inexperienced workers, and longer 
working hours. The report stated that:— 
the main increase is in accidents to adult 
women—a sign that during this year not only 
did women take up a great share in the work 
of the making of munitions, but they also took 


up their share of the dangerous processes in 
these industries. 


Accidents to women between 1938 and 1941 
increased by 192 per cent compared to 42 
for men and about 20 for young persons. 
Almost two-thirds of the increase for women 
occurred in the engineering and light metal 
trades including aircraft and machinery. 
Nevertheless, the report states, “there is no 
evidence that in general women are more 
prone to accidents.” In fact the Inspectors 
reported that women, being tidier and more 
cautious, are usually safer workers. About 180 
women suffered accidents caused by their hair 
catching in machinery. The Chief Inspector 
believed that adequate fencing of machinery 
was the solution to this problem and that 
compulsory wearing of caps was only a 
secondary precaution and very difficult to 
enforce. 
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Since factory accidents cause from 20,000 
to 30,000 workers to be constantly off duty 
and mean a loss of over 50 million man- 
hours a month, the Chief Inspector made a 
strong plea for accident prevention measures. 
He urged that managements enlist employee 
co-operation by forming safety committees 
and suggested that the new production com- 
mittees concern themselves with accident pre- 
vention. Works Safety Officers should take 
advantage of the training courses available 
for them and employers should give them a 
status with sufficient power to put safety 
measures into effect. Foremen must be made 
aware of their responsibility under the 
Factories Act to train and supervise young 
persons on dangerous machines. A warning 
was issued against short-sighted policies which 
might prevent the expenditure of labour and 
‘materials on guards for machinery. 


Welfare Work 


Employers have had to give greater atten- 
tion to personnel management and welfare 
supervision both inside and outside the 
factory but many employers still needed to 
be convinced of their value in terms of 
production. 


Although the Government has power under 
the Emergency Regulations to compel em- 
ployers to appoint welfare officers, the Chief 
Inspector declared that “good personnel 
management is not simply a matter of 
appointing special officers . . . but the spirit 
underlying it is the all-important factor.” 
The Government had arranged three-month 
training courses for welfare officers to replace 
the peace-time two-year course. 
of welfare work in reducing absenteeism was 
stressed. “The best method of dealing with 
absenteeism,” he declared, “is the prompt 
interviewing of the absentee by an officer 
of the personnel management department and, 
where necessary, his subsequent appearance 
before a committee of fellow-workers.” 


Ventilation and Heating 


Special ventilation problems have arisen 
from black-out measures, extended night work, 
the construction of bomb-proof rooms and 
the dispersal of factories to buildings not 
designed for industrial purposes. At first the 
problem was to convince those responsible 
of the necessity for special ventilation 
measures, but later the limited supply of 
equipment added to the difficulties. Stress 
was laid on the great importance of the 
best possible ventilation particularly for pro- 
cesses producing excessively high temperatures 
or glare. Strong condemnation of the practice 
of relying on air changes per hour to neutralize 
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the ill-effects of toxic dust and gases was 
voiced :— 

While this method has, in the past, been 
accepted by this Department in a few cases, 
notably in some cases of the doping of aero- 
planes, where the provision of localized exhaust 
draught could not be adopted, the general 
principle has never been accepted. I am quite 
convinced that the success of the industries of 
this country in combating lead poisoning and 
other diseases due to dust or fumes, has been, 
in a large measure, due to the insistence of this 
Department that the dangerous substances 
should be removed by localized exhaust draught 
applied at the point of origin and so designed 
that the dangerous substance is not allowed to 
enter the air of the room. 


In regard to the campaign for fuel economy, 
the Chief Inspector warned that 
reduction in the heating of shops where persons 
are employed on fine or sedentary work would 
only result in a loss of output that will far 
outbalance the saving on fuel, quite apart 
from the lowering in vitality that will result 
in the workers concerned. 


Lighting 


Good lighting is, in the words of the report, 

an important aid to production both indirectly 
—in preventing eyestrain, reducing accidents 
and as a general amenity of working condi- 
tions, and also directly—in_ speeding up the 
processes and avoiding spoiled work. 
The Chief Inspector reported that as a 
result of the enforcement of the Factories 
(Standards of Lighting) Regulations since 
February 1, 1941 (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1942, 
p. 678), “both management and workers are 
now becoming much more alive to the handi- 
caps of bad lighting conditions and less will- 
ing to accept them.” 

Already the new wartime factories and a 
majority of the larger factories have reached 
the required lighting standards despite the 
shortage of labour, delays in obtaining equip- 
ment and the need for maintaining production 
during alterations. Factories where lighting is 
really bad and the work is of national import- 
ance have received first consideration: in the 
application of available resources. 


Economy in the use of labour, materials 
and fuel should be secured by making the 
best use of existing equipment and by 
planning installations to avoid re-wirlng. 
Re-arrangement of lighting points and the use 
of suitable modern reflectors can improve 
lighting without increasing fuel consumption. 
Fluorescent tube lighting was commended for 
its fuel economy and reduction of glare and 
shadows; but the cost in labour and materials 
of installing it must be considered. The 
beneficial results on production of light- 
coloured surroundings and of maintaining 
lamps and fittings in a clean and good con- 
dition were stressed. 
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Health 


The Chief Medical Inspector reported :— 

Despite all the wartime influences which 

would be expected to affect adversely the health 
of the worker I cannot say, speaking generally, 
that there is any reason to think that it has 
been so affected . . . it would be idle to think 
that workers in the heavy industries would be 
likely to retain their normal health if long 
hours are worked continuously. 
The maintenance of the workers’ health was 
largely due, he considered, to the provision of 
nutritious and reasonably priced meals for 
them in factory canteens. 

To overcome boredom which is a potent 
factor in causing mental and physical - fatigue, 
the Inspector suggested short holidays, more 
canteens, music in the workroom, and stimu- 
lation of the workers’ interest by showing 
them where their jobs fitted into the whole 
scheme. In regard to women the Inspector 
declared that there was no indication that 
their health was being injured by war work. 
The number of women suffering injury to 
their female organs was not sufficient to 
justify a compulsory physical examination 
before employment. Employers were exer- 
cising commendable care in the types of work 
to which they assigned women. On the ques- 
tion of employment. before childbirth, the 
Inspector considered that no hard and fast 
line could be drawn as to how long before 
confinement a woman should leave her employ- 
ment. The nature of her work, the distance 
she has to travel, her general health and 
her personal approach to the problem must 
be considered. The four weeks’ leave after 
childbirth required by law must be observed 
however, and women who have had children 
should not be employed on work that puts 
undue strain on the abdominal muscles. 

The Inspector reported that there was no 
direct evidence that the health of young 
persons was being injured by the extended 
hours many were working. However, if 
adequate educational and recreational oppor- 
tunities were provided for them it would be 
desirable to limit their hours to 44 a week. 

Increases were reported in the number of 
cases of gassing, dermatitis and aniline poison- 
ing from the handling of T.N.T., and other 
explosives, but the lead poisoning figures were 
the lowest since notification became obliga- 
tory, and anthrax cases were fewer, probably 
due to a reduction in the import of infected 
material. Twenty-nine women and_ twelve 
men contracted jaundice from handling T.N.T. 

The greater number of cases among the 
females cannot be attributed altogether to 
increased susceptibility, though there is reason 
to think that such exists, but rather to the 
greater number of women exposed to risk. 

The view was expressed that the control of 
dermatitis depended on the co-operation of 
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the worker and_ supervision of washing. 
Because of the detrimental effects of tuber- 
culosis on the worker’s earning capacity, a 
scheme for making a comprehensive survey 
to discover the disease in its early stages 
should be devised. 


Progress was reported in medical super- 
vision in factories despite the shortage of 
doctors and the conservatism of employers, 
and both workers and management had bene- 
fited. The advantages of the part-time 
works medical officer who can keep in touch 
with the clinical and social side of medicine 
were pointed out. It was suggested that 
senior medical students might be used in 
factories to meet the shortage of medical 
officers and to link medical education more 
closely with industry. The Inspector reported 
with satisfaction that it had been unnecessary . 
to dispense with any statutory medical exam- 
inations required for certain classes of 
workers. 


Hours 


By the beginning of 1941, the control of 
hours of employment of women and young 
persons, weakened for a brief period in the 
preceding year after the withdrawal from 
France, was again well established. 


About 11,000 factories had emergency per- 
missions to employ women and young persons 
over 16 at night or for more than 48 hours 
a week. This was an increase of about. 5,000 
over the previous year and indicated the 
extension of war industry and the gradual 
substitution of women and young persons for 
men whose hours are not regulated. The 
permitted hours were between 55 and 60 in 
less than half of these cases and the trend is 
towards a reduction of hours. It was pointed 
out that many employers secure permission 
for longer hours than are actually worked in 
order to be able to meet emergencies. Only 
about one-tenth of the permissions authorized 
shift systems which limit the hours to less 
than 48 although these hours, the report 
declared, may “in the conditions necessitated 
by war be regarded as the most favourable 
for the work-people.” Unfortunately, public 
opinion and those who give contracts still 
associate reasonable hours with slackness or 
waste of man-power and as a result women 
in some factories are working nearly 60 hours 
and men considerably longer although the 


employers recognize that such hours are 
unremunerative and increase absenteeism. 
Several examples were cited of factories 


where a reduction of hours had increased or 
at least maintained production and reduced 
absenteeism. , 

Part-time work for women with domestic 
responsibilities was highly commended. The 
most popular system was one of morning and 
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afternoon shifts but some factories divided 
the day into three or four short shifts of 
four or five hours each. The alternate-day 
system was not so popular but was used if 
long journeys to the factory were necessary. 
Some part-time workers did the overtime 
hours after the regular workers left or assisted 
at canteens during the noon-hour rush. 

A tendency to shorten lunch-periods and 
rest-breaks and to curtail the working day 
correspondingly was reported as a result of 
the establishment of canteens where the 
workers could get refreshments quickly and 
easly. 

Canteens 


Over 6,500 factories had canteens by the 
end of 1941, although only 2,800 were estab- 
lished in plants with over 250 employees sub- 
ject to the Canteens Order passed in 1940. 
About 2,500 were in smaller factories and 
nearly 1,000 were established at docks and 
building sites. Their value in terms of pro- 
duction and employee morale is now being 
recognized by more employers and workers 
and very little compulsion has been necessary 
to secure their establishment. This change in 
attitude can be explained by such factors as 
“the tightening of rationing, the increased 
employment of women, and especially of 
married women, the operation of shift- 
systems, the adoption of shorter meal times 


Compulsory Arbitration of Disputes 


Special provision has been made in South 
Africa for the settlement of labour disputes 
in war industries. The wartime regulations, 


which were gazetted on January 28, 1942, 


provide that if a dispute interfering with 
war production or essential services develops 
in any industry, the Minister of Labour may 
appoint an arbitrator, whose award shall be 
binding for a specified period. The arbitrator 
may be appointed from among the officers of 
the public services or members of the wage 
board, and may rule on any subject covered 
by the Industrial Conciliation Act or Wage 
Act, after consultation with representatives of 
employees and management. The Minister 
may, however, suspend provisions of an award 
in favour of the provisions of a collective 
agreement. j 

Any person who initiates or takes part in a 
strike or lockout during the period between 
the appointment of the arbitrator and the 
expiration of the award is subject to penalty, 
and so also is a person who contravenes the 
provisions of an award or in any way inter- 
feres with the work of an arbitrator or in- 
spector. If an employer pays a worker less 
than the wage required by an award, he will 


to enable the worker to get home earlier, 
and the big scale transfer of workers to towns 
away from home.” 


Small plants, unable to establish canteens 
have met the problem by setting up joint 
canteens for several plants or securing admis- 
sion to the canteen in a large factory nearby, 
or by using British Restaurants. The latter 
are useful only for day-shift workers and must 
be located close to the factory. Some small 
plants and building sites received food in 
insulated containers from British Restaurants. 

The preliminary problems -of establishing 
canteens such as obtaining food priorities, 
buildings, staff and equipment are now giving 
place to problems of management. Many 
firms appoint full-time canteen managers or 
leave the operation of the canteen to a firm 
of catering contractors. A few permit 
workers’ committees to run them. The 
establishment of Works Canteen Committees 
was recommended to handle complaints and 
suggestions. It was suggested that canteen 
wardens be appointed to ensure smooth 
running and that training courses for managers 
be arranged. 

Other sections of the report dealt with air- 
raid precautions and fire prevention, the pro- 
vision of amenities for construction workers 
on remote sites and the payment of wages 
in the textile industry. 


in War Industries in South Africa 


be required to pay to the proper authority 
the differences between the wage paid and that 
which should have been paid. The whole of 
this sum will be forwarded to the worker if he 
did not agree to accept less than the minimum 
remuneration or so agreed without knowing 
his rights. 

Pre-war legislation relating to working con- 
ditions and the settlement of disputes was 
embodied mainly in two statutes of 1937, the 
Industrial Conciliation Act and the Wage Act, 
which replaced earlier statutes on the same 
subjects. In industries in which employers and 
workers were organized, encouragement was 
given to the parties concerned to determine 
working conditions by collective agreements 
and to settle disputes through joint indus- 
trial councils. In unorganized industries, 
wages and other conditions could be regu- 
lated by orders under the Wage Act and 
conciliation boards could be established to 
settle disputes. Arbitration could be resorted 
to at the request of the parties concerned but 
was not compulsory except in connection with 
disputes in certain public utilities (LaBour 
GazEeTTE, 1938, p. 755). 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for October, 1942 


At the end of October, 1942, War Emer- 
gency Training had completed two and 
‘a half years of operation. Since April 1, 
1940, the gross enrolment in the program has 
been over 110,000 industrial workers; 29,616 
tradesmen for the R.C.A.F.; 26,799 trades- 
men for the Army and Navy. During the 
year 1942 the facilities of the program have 
been utilized by the Air Force to a greatly 
increased extent. 

The character of the training given for in- 
dustry has materially altered since October 
of 1941. At that time the enrolment in full- 
time pre-employment classes was 3,727 men 
and about 400 women. On October 31, 1942, 
the enrolment in these classes was 2,723 
men and 1,672 women. The available supply 
of male trainees has been very much reduced 
and women are being relied on more and 
more to furnish the majority of the trainees 
in the various schools. The alterations in the 
age groups to be called for compulsory mili- 
tary service have also narrowed the field of 
potential trainees, as the program accepts for 
training only those in the compulsory age 
groups who have been rejected for medical 
reasons. 

The reduction in the training period is par- 
ticularly evident in regard to women, where 
the majority of the training courses last from 
two to six weeks. Inevitably, this type of 
training produces people who can only per- 
form one job and are lacking in a wider range 
of skill. From the point of view of normal 
vocational training this is highly undesirable, 
but the emergent need for workers has left no 
alternative. 

There has, however, been considerable ex- 
pansion in the variety of training opportuni- 
ties given. In addition to the basic types of 
training, there are classes for tool room im- 
provers, industrial chemists, instrument makers, 
radio and electrical assemblers, laboratory 
technicians, draftsmen and mechanical draw- 
ing, inspectors, and time study. Training is 
also given in a variety of shipyard occupa- 
tions, such as welders and burners, rivetting 
gangs, coppersmiths and pipe fitters, marine 
electricians, ships platers, shipwrights, etc. 


Training of Women 


Training is afforded women in an increas- 
ing variety of occupations and their subsequent 
employment in industry has proven extremely 
satisfactory. The following courses are 
attended by women: machine operators, bench 
fitters, assemblers, radio and electric work, 
inspectors, welding (are and acetylene) air- 
craft sheet metal, aircraft wood working, air- 
craft fabric and doping, instrument making, 
industrial chemistry, drafting and drawing 


and laboratory technicians. Just recently on 
the Pacific Coast women have been enrolled 
for training in the shipyards as_ welders, 
burners and ship platers. 

Training in Industry 


When it became apparent that the source 
of supply of trainees for full-time pre-employ- 
ment classes was becoming dried up, atten- 
tion was given to expanding the training given 
for employed persons in industry, both by 
means of part-time classes and plant schools. 
There has been a remarkable increase in the 
former. On October 31, 1941, there was an 
enrolment of 549 employed persons in these 
part-time classes. On October 31, 1942, this 
enrolment was 4,217. This type of training 
is particularly valuable in assisting the pro- 
moting and up-grading of men and women 
from one occupation to another. It gives a 
chance to the most adaptable and ambitious 
workers to obtain a broader basis of skill 
and, if put into practice by industry on a 
sufficiently wide scale, will afford an excellent 
corrective to the highly specialized and narrow 
types of training which have to be given in the 
pre-employment schools. Up to the present, 
the majority of training given in these part- 
time classes is of a technical nature (including 
theory rather than practice) and is now carried 
on in a classroom rather than a shop. Blue 
print reading, the use of micrometers, verniers 
and precision instruments are among the sub- 
jects covered. The ship-building industry on 
the Pacific Coast particularly, has made ex- 
tensive use of these part-time classes con- 
ducted on off-shift hours and attended by 
workers at present employed in the various 
yards. Instruction is given either by skilled 
personnel supplied by the yards, or by teachers 
supplied by War Emergency Training. For 
each trade in which training is given there is a 
trade committee composed of representatives 
of the yards and the unions. This committee 
outlines the syllabus of training, passes on the 
instructors, helps select the applicants and 
advises on the equipment necessary. Training 
is afforded in about a dozen different occu- 
pations pertaining to shipyard work. 

The number of full-time plant schools in 
operation in industry continues to grow. Over 
fifty have now been approved and are being 
carried on by industry in co-operation with 
the War Emergency Training. 


Training for Supervisors 


A start was made during November on a 
new phase of supervision training under the 
title Job Relations Training. (See page 1238). 

The following tables show in detailed form 
the statistics covering supervision training for 
the month of October. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


TABLE 2.—TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1942, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO 
OCTOBER 31, 1942 


(Subject to Revision) 


a RS SS Se ee ee es ee Ee 
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NUMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
= From From aay 
April 1/42 At First Enrolled At End April 1/42 In 
to of Oct. in Oct. of Oct. to Oct. 
Oct. 31/42 Oct. 31/42 
; DOMINION SUMMARY 
IRACRAGCEH TO IASSOR i 5 9 Abi yeti Aeiig teen c 3 15,993 5,415 2,048 5,908 9,140 1,461 
APIA CAASSES Mens cisialeties avceis derecho aura tind oe 8,141 2,283 801 2,072 5,122 854 
Navy Classes...... 5000s ANTE TO 9 aS NO See Lie 4 2,244 943 160 954 1,226 141 
A Lroytey Lie OAR ie Ae Oe eR Nn 26,378 8,641 3,009 8,934 15,488 2,456 
NOVA SCOTIA 
RCSA REG Lala sepiraie tlre Helene inaiiet shtevnsnatenbigaliodntive ny 228 1 20 60 149 30 
PATI V LC IA SSERMSS See er os Si fai teeta melee Be 566 176 79 195 334 a2 
MEG US IS Seems one cee RR ee eS ee 794 249 99 255 483 82 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
EEO PAVE ee, CIA S SES Gd pea seucderarcsiorciendue led urea eneiele 646 228 31 171 386 87 
PAIN VA @ ASSESS Eh ode eee coh Sk, ae agen cat 722 193 51 198 492 46 
Nave lassecmea sais csa.e tee ate cnr heer een 1 a Ses raed: arurate 4d [Ronis mpgs a oT 1 1 
MOTELS hel een acote Pee eh k aethe Saeed 1,369 492 82 369 879 134 
QUEBEC 
RRO EA SEO lasso yi Menai a 5k Wen en ae aU : 1,963 639 295 748 1,085 162 
Perv IASRESH i: Seamer a cae os cee cee oe eae 1,241 366 124 258 917 225 
INR Vue LASSOBE A. ot eee tyne sok oe Oe ts avec shoe 93 45 2 39 28 4 
FROGS Aopen eee y th ot costes Neots wicehee 3,297 1,050 421 1,045 2,030 391 
ONTARIO 
ERC PAW EUNC ASSES AN etd enh Cok ke cub gill 5,780 2,141 794 2,399 Baad 618 
PATNA OIASSOS Whine ese er er cluem ah che Sh deate con kal ost 2,373 602 240 63 1,428 155 
DNaviva IASSeS nian cot Pace secre linc Riek Ue 1,896 677 158 695 1,175 136 
Ota lS paeewes ys ce oa oe He eds bo ot 10,049 3,420 1,192 3,648 5,830 909 
MANITOBA 
EG eArt CLASSES Ad cap eee lana cirh atetianee ca 1,345 426 135 435 862 114 
Army Classes........ Stn Shea AEE ee ee te, 432 184 8 12% 295 61 
HLOCALSS arate Cate hd Cha TR coos lei arte) 610 143 562 ILA als 175 
SASKATCHEWAN 
MO eAnh ® ClASBOS escheat hak oe eee Aleit 2,196 660 279 707 1,352 227 
PAM © JASH eS In Annie camo Rue ig We flo 475 204 20 125 350 99 
LOUIS Meee erti a a ccasers Peeters eines 2,671 864 299 832 1,702 326 
ALBERTA 
eee wAL ts @1ASs6s a7! ber Seine Roky be a eee 1,887 646 227 744 982 122 
AMSA OTERO ARR yan eee Rae RR Ae eA See 706 158 73 169 “BYE 23 
Neary CLS BOS Seavcravsinvane uerepstscor shored vero tate eet asada 254 220i aderctoraystneses ce -iens 220 DOINWE Eder eel 
tetas ti Man co hoes Sits Pape 2,847 1,024 300 1,133 1,381 145 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
REO HAY Ee Clagses pres) dads So oimeeees 1,948 602 267 734 1,097 101 
NILA CO LARSOS sain Mails ats sec hoiedcle eke aegis teat ams 1,626 400 206 361 929 193 
A OGAI SMe eae hacies Does coe ee 3,574 1,002 473 1,095 2,026 294 
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LIGHTING IN AUSTRALIAN FACTORIES 


N July 8, 1942, compulsory standards of 
industrial lighting were introduced in 
Australia by the National Security (Industrial 


Lighting) Regulations on the recommendation 


of various engineering societies and the 
Hlectrical Advisory Panel of the Ministry of 
Munitions to meet the wartime increase in 
night work and the need for improving 
working conditions to achieve maximum pro- 
duction. Factories (Standards of Lighting) 
Regulations were issued in Britain on Febru- 
ary 1, 1941 (Lasour GazetTts, June, 1942, p. 
678). 

The regulations declare that all new lighting 
installations, alterations or extensions in any 
factory or plant in Australia must conform to 
the standards set forth in a schedule to the 
Order. Moreover the Minister of Labour 
and National Service may issue orders pre- 
scribing particular lighting standards for 
specified establishments. The Minister also 
has power to exempt indefinitely or for a 
limited time any owner or occupier of any 
premises from the standards in the schedule 
or in any order issued by him. 

An owner or occupier who violates these 
regulations or orders under them may be 
prosecuted or his premises may be ordered 
closed by the. Minister until his lighting 


equipment is brought into conformity with the - 


stipulated standards. Both penalties may be 
imposed. 

The standards in the schedule prescribe the 
- number of foot-candles of illumination required 
for each type of industrial operation. At least 
50 foot-candles are required for very fine 


work such as accurate precision work, fine 
engraving and tasks calling for rapid dis- 
crimination and response; 25 to 50 tfoot- 
candles for operations such as drawing, 
sewing on dark goods, and discrimination and 
inspection of fine details of low contrast; 15 
to 25 foot-candles for fine machine work, 
fine assembling and sewing on light goods; 
10 to 15 foot-candles for detailed office work, 
reading and ordinary bench work; 5 to 10 
foot-candles for intermittent office work, large 
assembly work, packing and storing; and 2 to 
5 foot-candles for lighting passages, stairways 
and spaces outside working areas. 

Standards regarding the quality of the illu- 
mination are also laid down. They are de- 
signed to prevent glare, shadows and eye- 
strain and prescribe the types of reflectors or 
diffusing fittings to be used, and the maximum 
intensity permitted for lamps at different 
heights. The provision of ample _ contrast 
between the work and its immediate back- 
ground by the use of differing colours or 
degrees of lighting is required. 

The Industrial Welfare Division of the 
Australian Department of Labour and Na- 
tional Service has issued a pamphlet ex- 
plaining and illustrating the regulations. It 
states that essential factories with the most 
pressing needs will have first call on the 
available electrical equipment, and installa- 
tions already close to standard or in little- 
used sections or in premises not operating at 
night will be exempt from the Order to con- 
serve labour and materials in the electrical 
industry. 


Immigration to Canada, April-September, 1942 


A decrease of 15-0 per cent in immigration 
to Canada is recorded in the statistical bulle- 
. tin issued by the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources for the 
six months’ period of the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1942. During this time 4,374 
persons entered the Dominion compared with 
5,145 in the same period a year ago. 


With the exception of the number of per- 
sons entering Canada from the British Isles, 
in which there was an increase of -7 per cent, 
decreases were recorded in all classifications, 
the largest being that of 50-9 per cent in the 
group “other races”, followed by percentages 
of 25-7 and 19-0 respectively in the groups 
“Northern European races”, and “United 
States.” 


Of the total, 4,374, those coming from the 
British Isles numbered 1,268, those from the 
United States, 2,979, Northern European 
races, 75, and “other races,” 52. Adult males 
entering Canada totalled 1,340; adult females, 
1,981, and children under eighteen, 1,058. 


Occupationally, 109 males, 46 females, and 
52 children were listed in the farming class; 
the labouring class comprised 119 males, 43 
females, and 40 children; mechanics, 292 males, 
92 females, and 70 children; trading class, 
145 males, 161 females, and 51 children; 
mining class, 15 males, 6 females, and 3 
children; female domestic servants, eighteen 
years and over, 230; under eighteen years, 
25; “other classes”, 660 males, 1,403 females, 
and 812 children. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Curtailment of Civilian Industry—National War Services Regulations— 
Pensions Schemes—Cost-of-Living Bonus—Labour Exit Permits— 
Farm Labour—Pilotage Rates—Minimum Wages in British Columbia 


—Alberta Teachers’ 


Pensions—W orkers’ 


Health in Maniteoba— 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation—New Brunswick Civil Service 


HE Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
issued a statement of policy and its first 
Order regarding the curtailment of civilian 
industry to release man-power for war indus- 
try and the Armed Forces. A new consolida- 
tion of the National War Services Regulations 
under which men are called up for military 
service has been published, and an amend- 
ment in the Regulations reduces the lower 
age limit for call-up from 20 to 19. Steps 
have been taken to co-ordinate the various 
pension and compensation schemes adminis- 
tered by the Government. Because the cost- 
of-living index has not changed by one point 
in the last three months, the National War 
Labour Board has announced that no further 
adjustment of cost-of-living bonuses will be 
made until February 15, 1943. Control over 
persons emigrating in search of employment 


has been established by an Order in Council 
requiring all persons over 16 except certain 
designated groups to secure Labour Exit 
Permits before leaving the country. Several 
Orders in Council have been passed to meet 
the shortage of farm labour in various places. 
War conditions have necessitated a further 
revision of British Columbia Pilotage District 
rates. 

In the provincial field, British Columbia 
has issued six minimum wage Orders, and 
Alberta has amended its teachers’ pension 
regulations. Manitoba has provided for 
medical examinations for certain classes of 
workers and Quebec has made an addition 
to its schedule of compensatable industrial 
diseases. In New Brunswick the Civil 
Service regulations were amended. 


Dominion 


Release of Man-power from Civilian | 
Industries 


_ As part of its general man-power policy the 
Government has directed the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board to exercise the powers 
granted to it under the War Measures Act 
by P.C. 8528, November’ 1, 1941 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, 1941, p. 1870), to curtail non-essential 
trades and industries so that as many as 
possible of the workers engaged in them may 
be transferred to more important work. On 
October 21 the Board issued a statement of 
its policy in this regard. The methods used 
will include restrictions on . power, raw 
materials, production, distribution and labour. 
As a first step, obviously non-essential lines 
of merchandise will be eliminated and other 
lines will be standardized. Later, total pro- 
duction will be curtailed and in some indus- 
tries production will be concentrated in a 
few plants. The actual transfer of labour will 
be under the jurisdiction of the Director of 
National Selective Service. 

The first measure passed by the Board in 
carrying out this policy was Order 184, 
September 8, which came into effect on 
November 2. It requires permits to be 
obtained for the establishment of new busi- 
messes, the transfer of existing businesses or 


the production or distribution of new classes 
of goods or services. 

Further details of the curtailment policy 
will be found in the regular articles on Price 
Control in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


National War Services Regulations 


On September 16 a new consolidation 
(P.C. 8343) of the National War Services 
Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) was issued under 
the National Resources Mobilization Act and 
the War Measures Act. These regulations 
provide for the calling-up of men for 
compulsory military service. An amendment 
of September 30 (P.C. 8918), reduced the 
lower age limit for liability to service from 
20 to 19. 


Co-ordination of Compensation, Pension 
and Superannuation Schemes 


Under an Order in Council of October 7 
(P.C. 162/9150) passed under the War 
Measures Act and the Department of Finance 
and Treasury Board Act provision is made for 
consideration and control of all present and 
future pension and compensation schemes 
under Dominion legislation by the Treasury 
Board assisted by an advisory committee so 
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that overlapping and anomalies may be 
eliminated. 
Pension and compensation schemes at 


present in effect which are covered by the 
Order include: (1) “war pension schemes” 
such as pensions paid to disabled members 
of the Forces or their dependents, workmen’s 
compensation paid to employees of Govern- 
ment-controlled war plants and other wartime 
agencies, etc.; (2) “war compensation schemes” 
under which merchant seamen and salt-water 
fishermen receive compensation for loss of 
effects due to enemy action, loss of remunera- 
tion due to internment in a foreign country, 
etc.; (3) “general schemes” which were in 
effect. before the war and under which super- 
annuation, workmen’s compensation and 
other benefits are paid to Government 
employees. 

All proposals for the extension or amend- 
ment of existing schemes or for the establish- 
ment of new schemes must now be submitted 
with all necessary information to the Treasury 
Board which will submit them to Council. 
The Board will be assisted by a Pension 
Advisory Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Canadian Pension Commission, 
the Treasury Board, and the departments of 
Pensions and National Health, Transport 
(Government Employees Compensation 
Branch), External Affairs and Finance, together 
with ad hoc members from any Department 
interested in a particular scheme. The Com- 
mittee will review and consolidate existing 
“war pension schemes” and will review any 
other scheme referred to it by the Board 
except matters relating directly to the Pension 
Act. 

Cost-of-Living Bonuses 


The General Order regarding adjustment of 
cost-of-living bonuses, issued quarterly by the 
National War Labour Board under P.C. 5963 
(Lasour GAzeTTe, July, 1942, p. 778), was 
gazetted November 7. It stated that since 
the cost-of-living index had not changed by 
a whole point between July 2 and October 1, 
no adjustments in cost-of-living bonuses could 
be made between November 15, 1942, and 
February 15, 1948, unless specially authorized 
by a War Labour Board on the application 
of employers or workers. The bonuses were 
last adjusted in accordance with the Board’s 
Order of August 4, 1942 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1942, p. 904). 


Labour Exit Permit Order 


This Order (P.C. 9011) was passed under 
the War Measures Act on October 1, and 
came into effect on October 20, its purpose 
being “to conserve Canadian man-power by 
establishing control over persons desiring to 
leave Canada for other countries in search of 
employment”. It applies to all persons in 
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the country over 16 except Government 
officials, aliens proceeding to their native 
country, artists, athletes, trade union officials, 
etc., who leave the country temporarily in 
pursuit of their calling, merchant seamen, 
wives accompanying their husbands and farm 
labourers going to the United States for 
seasonal work under special arrangements. No 
person to whom the Order applies may leave 
the country without a Labour Exit Permit 
issued by the appropriate National Selective 
Service Officer. Permits may be made valid 
for a definite or indefinite period, but if for 
the former they may be renewed. If endorsed 
with the words “The right to cancel this 
permit is reserved,” they may be cancelled at 
any time. 
Farm Labour 


Because of the shortage of workers available 
to harvest the grain crop in Saskatchewan, a 
special Order in Council was passed on 
October 21 (P.C. 27/9591), under the War 
Measures and the War Appropriations Acts 
authorizing the Minister of Labour to pay 
the cost of transportation to and from 
Saskatchewan of persons ordinarily engaged in 
agriculture, retired farmers and students who 
were recruited in other Provinces. 

During the past year a number of measures 
have been passed to relieve the general 
shortage of farm labour. Under the National 
Selective Service Regulations (LABouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1942, p. 1021), persons employed 
wholly or mainly in agriculture may not enter 
other employment without permission, while 
under the National War Services Regulations 
the compulsory military training of such 
persons may be postponed. In addition the 
Dominion has entered into agreements with 
several of the Provinces under which it 
defrays thalf the cost, except for normal 
administration, of projects undertaken by the 
Provinces for increasing the supply of farm 
labour. An agreement with Ontario was con- 
cluded in 1941 under authority of P.C. 27/3191, 
May 6, and it was renewed under P.C. 3903, 
May 11, 1942. Several other Provinces have 
since taken advantage of an offer made by 
the Dominion to conclude similar agree- 
ments. The Dominion’s entry into these 
agreements was authorized by the following 
Orders in Council under the War Measures 
and the War Appropriations Acts: PC. 
37/7359, August 19 (Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan), P.C. 40/7829, September 1 (British 
Columbia), P.C. 7871, September 3 (Alberta), 
and P.C. 46/9150, October 7 (Nova Scotia). 


British Columbia Pilotage Rates 


To meet war conditions, further adjustments 
in the pilotage rates for the British Columbia 
Pilotage District have been made by an Order 
in Council under the War Measures Act 
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gazetted October 31. The new rates which 
are effective from March 1, 1942, for the 
duration of the war, have been agreed upon 
after consultation between representatives of 
the United States Army Transport Service 
and the Superintendent of Pilots at Vancouver. 
Karher adjustments in the rates for this 
District were made in May and December, 
1941 (Lasour Gazerre, 1941, p. 958; March, 
1942, p. 307). 

A rate of $25 per pilot per day from the 
time of departure from a base to the time 
of return to it plus reasonable subsistence and 
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travelling expenses has been set for pilotage 
duties in connection with war services not 
covered by the existing scale of rates laid 
down in By-law 5 of the District (Lasnour 
GazeTTE, 1929, p. 890). A charge of one cent 
per net registered ton and $1.25 per foot 
draught is to be levied on vessels entering or 
leaving Prince Rupert and embarking or 
disembarking a pilot at Georgia Rock. Both 
these rates are subject to the 25 per cent 
surcharge authorized last December on all 
pilotage rates in the District. 


Provincial 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


The regulations regarding payment of pen- 
sion contributions by persons temporarily not 
engaged in teaching (Lapour Gazerrs, 1941, 
p. 958) have been amended by an Order in 
Council gazetted October 31. Formerly only 
persons on leave of absence without pay or 
those who had enlisted in the Armed Forces 
of Canada or its Allies during a war were 
permitted to continue or make up their pen- 
sion contributions during their absence. Now 
this privilege has been extended to persons 
absent for not more than five years through 
illness or any other circumstance beyond 
their control, to those attending university or 
serving as Members of Parliament or of the 
Provincial Legislature and to those employed 
as Provincial Civil Servants in duties relating 
to education or as teachers in any institution 
under the Alberta Department of Education, 
the University of Alberta or its affiliates. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Under the Female Minimum Wage Act 
five Orders have been issued. Two Orders 
set minimum rates for the first time for 
women bus-drivers and for workers in shingle 
mills, two replace earlier Orders governing 
the manufacturing and fruit and vegetable 
industries; and one varies the Order applying 
to the hotel and catering industry. The fruit 
and vegetable Order under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act has also been replaced by a new 
Order. 

Order 25 (1942) governing women workers 
in all manufacturing operations not covered 
by other Orders of the Board of Industrial 
Relations was gazetted October 22 and is 
effective November 2. It does not apply to 
fish canning, to apprentices indentured under 
the Apprenticeship Act or to handicapped and 
part-time workers whose employment at rates 
below the minimum has been permitted by 
the Board. It replaces Order 25 passed in 1935 
(Lasour Gazerre, 1935, p. 635). 

The basic minimum rates for experienced 
emplovees of $14 for a 48-hour week or 291 


cents an hour have not been changed. The 
length of the learning period has been 
drastically reduced in some cases and been 
made uniform for all classes of factories. 
Formerly it varied from six to 18 months. 
The beginner’s rate in all cases is $8 rising 
by $2 every two months to the $14 minimum. 
Corresponding hourly rates for learners are 
16% cents for the first two months, 205 cents 
for the next two, and 25 cents for the final 
two months. Under the Act not more than 
one-seventh of the employees over 18 in an 
undertaking may be paid learners’ rates and 
they must hold a special licence authorizing 
their employment at these rates. The Order 
also stipulates that workers are to be paid 
regular rates for waiting time. Employers 
must pay their workers at least semi-monthly 
in accordance with the British Columbia Semi- 
Monthly Payment of Wages Act, and may 
not permit them to work more than the 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week specified 
in the provincial Hours of Work Act unless 
they have been granted permission to do so 
under the Factories Act or under the Female 
Minimum Wage Act where the Factories Act 
does not apply. 


Order 46 (1942) and Order 47 (1942) 
gazetted September 24 and effective Sep- 
tember 28 govern male and female workers 
engaged in canning, preserving, drying or 
packing any kind of fruit or vegetable and 
replace Orders 46 and 47 of July 2, 1937 
(Lasour Gazerts, 1937, p. 869). The minimum 
rates remain unchanged but the overtime 
provisions have been altered and semi-monthly 
payment of wages is now required. Under 
both Orders workers must be paid for at 
least three hours in a day. Under Order 47 
(1942) at least 85 per cent of the male 
employees in a plant must be paid a minimum 
of 38 cents an hour for all hours up to 10 a 
day. The other 15 per cent, including handi- 
capped workers employed under a_ permit 
from the Board of Industrial Relations, may 
not be paid less than 28 cents an hour for 
the first 10 hours. Under the previous Order, 
the lower rate could only be paid to male 
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workers under 21 but not more than 15 per 
cent of the total male employees could be 
employed at the lower rate. 

Order 46 (1942) stipulates that at least 90 
per cent of the women workers in the fruit 
and vegetable industry are to be paid a 
minimum hourly rate of 30 cents for all hours 
up to 10 a day. The remaining 10 per cent, 
including handicapped workers employed 
under licence may not be paid less than 25 
cents an hour for the first 10 hours a day. 
Both Orders 46 and 47 require employers to 
pay one and a half times the worker’s 


regular rate for all hours over 10 and up to 


12, and double the regular rate for all hours 
over 12 in a day. The earlier Orders only 
required one and a half times or double the 
minimum rates. As before, workers are to be 
given at least an hour’s rest after not more 
than five consecutive hours of work unless 
75 per cent sign a petition requesting a shorter 
rest period. In such a case, the employer may 
with the Board’s approval grant the petition 
provided he does not reduce the rest period 
below a half-hour. 

The usual winter season Order, No. 52L 
varying for resort hotels in unorganized 
territory the maximum hours’ and overtime 
provisions of Order 52 applying to the hotel 
and catering industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 1938, 
pp. 291, 622) was gazetted October 22 and.is 
effective from that date until June 12, 19438. 
It is identical with Order 52J issued last fall 
(Lasour GazeTtTs, 1941, p. 1269). It differs 
from the summer season Order (Lasour 
GazEeTTH, July, 1942, p. 797) by reducing the 
maximum weekly hours permitted from 56 to 
54 and requiring employers to pay a minimum 
of 374 cents an hour for all hours over eight 
a day and 48 a week instead of time and a 
half. Moreover the winter Order permits 
employers to hire their workers under an 
approved “alternative arrangement” by which 
the employees are paid a fixed monthly wage 
of at least $25 plus board and lodging rather 
than the weekly rates imposed by Order 82. 
There is no such provision in the summer 
Order. Both require a 24-hour rest period 
in each calendar week unless some other 
arrangement has been approved by the Board. 

Order 76, gazetted September 24 and 
effective September 28 establishes the same 
minimum wages for women bus-drivers in 
Vancouver and its environs as were pre- 
scribed for men by Order 70 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1940, pp. 348, 690). The rates are 55 cents 
an hour for those working less than 40 hours 
a week and 50 cents for those working more. 
Women, however, are forbidden to work more 
than eight hours a day and 48 a week unless 
specifically authorized by the Board, whereas 
men are to be paid 75 cents an hour for all 
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hours in excess of nine a day or 50 a week. 
Both Orders have the provision forbidding 
deductions for uniforms except on such terms 
regarding cost as are approved by the Board. 
Both also require payment for waiting time 
and semi-monthly payment of wages but these 
clauses are not identical as to detail. Women 
bus-drivers must be granted a 24-hour rest 
period in each week. 

An earlier Order established the same mini- 
mum wages for women as were fixed for men 
in the road transport industry excluding pas- 
senger transport (Lasour GazeTTs, 1941, p. 
1110). 

Order 77, gazetted October 22 and effective 
November 2, 1942, establishes a minimum rate 
of 40 cents an hour for all women engaged 
in the manufacture of shingles and also sets 
minimum rates for piece-work. These rates 
are identical with those prescribed for men 
under Order 62 (1941) (Lasour Gazette, 1941, 
p. 959). The Order applying to women has 
two clauses not in the one for men. ‘The 
first forbids them to be employed for more 
than eight hours a day and 48 hours a week 
unless permission has been granted under the 
Factories Act or under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act. The second requires employers to 
pay to them at least semi-monthly all wages 
due up to eight days before payment. This 
latter clause appears merely to reproduce the 
provision of the Semi-Monthly Payment of 
Wages Act, 1939, which applies to mining, 
manufacturing, construction and fishing. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


By an amendment gazetted October 10 to 
the public health regulations, the Minister of 
Health and Public Welfare at the request of 
a medical officer of health may order the 
periodic physical examination of persons 
whose occupation is such that they would 
constitute a danger to public health if they 
were infected with any communicable disease. 
The Minister may also order periodic medical 
examinations for employees in any industry 
where they may be exposed to some unusual 
industrial hazard. 


New Brunswick Civil Service Regulations 


New Brunswick has amended its regulations 
issued under the Audit Act in regard to annual 
holidays with pay, sick leave and retiring 
leave for Provincial Civil Servants. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission by a regulation gazetted October 10 
has added “inflammation of the synovial 
lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths” 
to the schedule of industrial diseases for 
which compensation is payable. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Fourth Meeting of National Employment Committee—Former Provincial 
Employees Brought under Dominion Superannuation Scheme—lInsur- 
ance Registration as at November 1—Unemployment Insurance Fund 
—Claims for Benefit—Quarterly Report of Employment and Selective 
Service Offices—Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices 
for September—Employment Conditions at End of October. 


HE National Employment Committee, 
appointed under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act as an advisory body to the Com- 
mission, held its fourth meeting on Monday, 
November 2nd, 

Commissioner R. J. Tallon, acting chairman 
of the committee, presided, and members 
present were: Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, O.B.E., 
Ottawa; Mrs. Florence Martel, Montreal, and 
Messrs. A. R. Mosher, Ottawa; E. R. Complin, 
Montreal, and J. C. G. Herwig, Ottawa. In 
addition to the members of the committee, 
Dr. Allon Peebles, executive director, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, and Major 
A. M. Wright, director of rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health, 
attended. 

The committee gave consideration to, and 
finally approved, with some changes, the draft 
of a circular letter outlining the functions 
and procedures of the National Employment 
Committee, Regional Employment Advisory 
Committees and the Local Employment Ad- 
visory Committees. This circular, which will 
be sent out to the various committees as soon 
as possible, will form the basis for their future 
activities. It was the concensus of opinion 
at the meeting that the local, regional and 
national committees, which are advisory bodies 
on national selective service matters as well 
as employment and unemployment insurance, 
should function without delay. The acting 
chairman, Mr, Tallon, emphasized the fact 
that all these committees, which are purely 
advisory, could render valuable service in con- 
nection with informing their various com- 
munities on National Selective Service regu- 
lations and purposes and assisting in the 
solution of problems arising from these new 
regulations. 

A report on publicity and public relations, 
particularly with reference to National Selec- 
tive Service, was submitted by Dr. Peebles 
and referred by the committee to the director 
of National Selective Service. 

Major Wright gave the committee a brief 
summary of steps which have been taken by 
the Rehabilitation Branch of the Department 
of Pensions and National Health to assist 


soldiers already demobilized and to plan and 
prepare for after-war conditions. It was agreed 
that the welfare officers of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health and the local 
and regional committees of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission should work jn the 
closest harmony on these matters. 

The committee will meet again early in 
December. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports from local Employment and Selec- 
tive Service Offices show that at November 1, 
1942, 161,221 employers and 3,317,287 employees 
were registered. Of the latter, 2,647,925 were 
insurable and 669,362 were uninsured. 

The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and persons un- 
employed at date of registration whose last 
employment was insurable. The uninsured 
group consisted of employees of registered 
firms not coming within the coverage of the 
Act, and partners and proprietors of these 
firms, also women between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-four not engaged in insurable em- 
ployment at the time of the recent registration. 

The re-distribution of insurance records to 
local offices recently established has not yet 
not included in this report. (See tables on 
pp. 1356-6.) 


Former Provincial Employees Brought 
Under Dominion Superannuation Scheme 


Provincial employees taken over by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission of the 
Department of Labour have been brought 
under the Dominion Government’s super- 
annuation scheme if they were contributors 
to a provincial superannuation plan. Under 
this arrangement these former provincial em- 
ployees will receive credit for contributions 
made into any Provincial Government’s 
scheme. 

The majority of those affected were formerly 
employed by the Provincial Governments in 
the Employment Service of Canada. About 
240 of these employees were selected through 
the Civil Service Commission to take up duties 
on the staff of the Unemployment Insurance 
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Commission. Their experience in employment 
service work was particularly valuable to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission in the 
establishment and operation of a nation-wide 
employment service. 

The provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
23/9776 of October 28, 1942, dealing with this 
subject of superannuation are applicable to 
any Provincial employee taken over by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
still in the employment of the Commission on 
October 1, 1942, or who enters the service of 
the Commission prior to January 1, 1943. 
Under this order, if an employee is a con- 
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tributor under a Provincial superannuation 
scheme he may be granted benefits on retire- 
ment under one of two alternative plans. 

In one plan benefits under Provincial legis- 
lation are to be allowed to stand as deferred 
benefits while a contributor is employed by 
the Dominion Government. In this case, 
Dominion and Provincial service count jointly 
for determining kind of benefit, provided that 
the Province will grant a similar benefit. Also, 
if the Provincial scheme provides for refund 
of contributions with or without interest, on 
voluntary retirement, the Dominion will re- 
fund the employee’s Dominion contributions 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES, NOVEMBER 1, 1942 
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EC IPE aM LINO RT Ihe et ie, Lopes Ea Ae he 724 10,199 2,930 13,129 
POIUCHIONO felts rie hee Ly bots Cane ee te 1,305 2372 4,045 Da PAN 
ENOW LOLOREO. | co G a Malate, ten teem MereL Ned 15305 27,058 3,413 30,471 
INESGAral SSOP Le Wass US NS tite eee yt.) 890 17,361 3,444 20,805 
ES RET CRE OE OS LR ORRR CLE Re Sh a i a 1,019 15168 2,136 17,299 
REL. cadldiliy aller endl elite gsc AR BL Vlad Uhl oleh. 5. GehuLC k CNOP ANN. 952 26,341 3,742 30,083 
AIGREL WALID Nh Pate Rage hee 00k | Nori hI Gis MIN ec Dine ae Md 3,821 69, 084 14,186 83,270 
MADR TREN ita Lamy tt ot a aa a ss SIO AL NN 0 Ol 1,281 10, 928 2,107 13,035 
agi 216 We 0 CURRY ee WORM REREAD gl SY PLCS a ae RE) 630 8,785 QeBilii 11, 102 
SPOCSO MOT OME EE Tete CLh. SSL en. ihn ak ae le mere hee oe yl, 24,600 4,140 28,740 
t. Catharines...... FINA SAR ot ceeths tre eaay ee eR CERN aD Sle 1,080 25, 518 6,121 31,639 
eps Wit e's SAINE ROS aL, Ae tik at ee nih Ue a ea aa, AM 1,070 7,396 5,428 12,824 
IEEE ACCA BRS ee RRO ao RL WRU Wes. (ak amie, a (Wee 9,855 3,114 12,969 
Mate cue: Memento irk eid 2 ia la et 612 12,898 4,475 17,373 
Seales Mala Tye Tens. |. Sew MMe AMON MNO a Oo 605 5,978 1,034 7,012 
UPATIOEC. vive me Nita Leone A Ti. (Ree Ct ye a 1,449 12,529 3,468 15, 997 
ROU CUED ORES cr uio Uta en Co ent Mie ema jr Leet as 930 22,417 6,091 28, 508 
PETER TVA TAS INT CURT R OAS ero NN Pit 1eralbeac” cr Cog eaapeabn DUNE Tt dn eld 822 20,7385 9,718 30,453 
ASI 06 DAN? URS Agia Vane acne 4 || S/R RT| vine 749 20, 229 3,540 23,779 
PLCS E02) RAE eR St Sn ba TSR Fe Ra 9 A DUI il YER Satag 54,729 12,628 67,367 
tre esd cag i RO Me Mey (OV Cana NUR ko RIO 801 10,508 2,029 IDA GRYE 
BA) oe A RR 1) 61,448 1,055,460 226,781 1,282,241 
Manitoba and Western Gntario— 
TRMIBCE MeO Cate Stern tee ae ee Aer tie AnD 2 7,146 117,711 26,591 144,302 
LE Te Lal Ok ERC ae! BoC ey 2) YS eee Ct 1,302 7,718 1,387 9,105 
LO) 2 Ce A A oe aly mA cit RTL Sa 311 250, 741 991 
LET UOU NEA S cle t NEN cs a Naa AMS the 297 5, 100 1,488 6, 588 
Diartmeancea sac! hb aNd iy Mis ee 205 2,471 848 3,314 
Gr aces Vie. Wek Ne AR Me et E a 758 16,571 6,537 23,108 
POGUGPO ag: wtih 5." PP LUD ot tals ra Re A Bo) 450 5,470 2,059 7,529 
HOR GUA cA ur ih? fh. bile Eines Mini ETS Wn at Sammars iN Bf 772 15, 655 Choa ey 22,832 
POreace ware yevigio gules het e) va eb) ae 388 206 667 873 
GOS 221 VLA, METRO NL IL RRO UO 11,559 171,152 47,490 218,642 
Saskatchewan— 
SBSH TOON Wiel A Wales sscct O.c| sei Sec aBE NA EAMES. uly Ml My 2,072 18,672 14, 841 33,513 
MEGOSC DEVE Tu, a de ee Ce aN ee oe 832 10,377 4,285 14, 662 
Worth Bamielordae.: i) SalGaiGl ns Sin cc PRI | 644 2,248 2,967 5,215 
A PINGG PATOOELS 4 |. Ualbcihs a hei dine cece hoe Okeke le 955 5,998 6, 753 12,751 
POCRINAUIO RM ks eee thee MR DO. arp he at 2,155 34,953 7,791 42,744 
yanmar a ae TENS. ics ey Mii ta i Awe di iar 791 8, 680 1HO7S 10, 653 
RCo ree Ee MINE BSR PRR SAREE ai? Re Veg 944 3,456 1,952 5,408 
10S ARES MO CRS RERE  d'< 2 Oe Ree 8,393 84,384 40,562 124,946 
Alberta— 
TO OUUON ero Ne oe oan t OO Ae mR” Li bcbg SD): 5, 208 50, 052 30,475 80, 527 
CAPLET a QU OLA Lo Dy CaM ee UPSETS IRS (RIN 8,417 41,228 17,824 59, 052 
Lio ila), Se SA, Ce 418 2, 952 987 3,939 
AS PIVEN Tol gpa Re ey OOM aee Mie MEO? iy re, an 789 9,332 2,280 11, 612 
BrecIOme Wat cree tC eek) acme fk OC Bt ys 436 4,215 976 5,191 
gf Noir ai i wenn Or ONS OL ES”) A 10,268 107,779 52,542 160,321 
Beetle Wotaley oii tas (ne. Cea aemmns BN 30,220 363,315 140,594 503,909 
British Columbia— 
ANCOUM BIR), chau lope sehaetta cae as tei MRI ME LORI 1 Gadde, 153, 615 41,746 195,361 
Ten ae he a 2 YU eek 9 349 2,141 1,252 3,393 
POO WHE er ke lt aeRO RSE Gi EU UL ee 661 8,487 DESY 10,774 
DDE ON agree eae Od RE. aN os A 571 5,311 2,674 7,985 
oS LS CRA A AS AN a Se a a Ik em tN IC 693 10, 582 3, 200 13,782 
New, Wostminsterns: Wear 2005. ain it amma yy ea 10187 16,584 4,224 20, 808 
EPID EO RUD SUES Iceni g porcini ttc ARMM ol na de 333 5,765 1,154 6,919 
RCTORIA eT Udi A ne RS Lai 7s 20,338 10, 769 31,107 
RAEI POURS A die a Mars, ua ee ue 9 13,239 222,773 67,356 290,129 
SUMMARY 
BUR SINUMRS, fn FLEE a Nee ces eet he cea 12,420 195,538 61,464 257,002 
BENS ye eisvein date axctetsronsate, «aie hica s SAAT Py, RM SR ie ea 43,894 810, 839 173, 167 984, 006 
REO ner hs aan serene CAO Mee rks ok EL ck 61,448 1,055,460 226,781 1,282, 241 
lag te ss UNE AN ee VO OA GS aR Lg: Re ec tt ea 30,220 363,315 140, 594 503, 909 
PAC cathy seed... Al, Ride eee, 3 ad Suk teh Ae a 13,239 222,773 67,356 290, 129 
mite tur Canada: flee 4) Ree 161,221 2,647,925 669,362 3,317,287 
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without interest even though the combined 
Provincial and Dominion service is less than 
ten years. 

Under the other plan Provincial service 
will count in whole or in part for benefits 
under the Dominion Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act as follows: (1) The whole of 
contributory service under a Provincial scheme 
on payment of contributions required under 
the Dominion Civil Service Superannuation 
Act; (2) the part of contributory service under 
a Provincial scheme which is paid for under the 
Dominion Civil Service Superannuation Act by 
transfer to the Dominion of the total cortri- 
bution in respect of a Provincial employee. 


In either case, the employee will be, for 
the purposes of the Superannuation Act, a 
permanent Dominion employee on transfer 
and automatically will become a contributor 
under the Dominion Act. 


In the event of a re-transfer of an employee 
to the Province, the Dominion will pay the 
Province double the contributions made by 
the employee to the Dominion fund together 
with 4 per cent simple interest on the under- 
standing that the Dominion service shall 
count for the purposes of the Provincial 
scheme. 


If an employee is not a contributor to a 
Provincial scheme he is to be considered as a 
temporary employee and not eligible to come 
under the Dominion Superannuation scheme 
until such time as he may be made permanent 
in accordance with Dominion Rules and 
Regulations. Also, while temporary he will 
be required to contribute to the Retirement 
Fund in accordance with existing Regulations. 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
February 1 to September 30, 1942 was $262,174. 
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In this period, 19,090 claims were received 
for adjudication at the nine insurance offices 
of the Commission, of which 14,135 claims 
were allowed, 3,809 claims were not allowed, 
with 1,146 claims pending. 

An analysis of the 3,809 claims not allowed 
by Insurance Officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 1,437 claims under 
Section 28 (i) with insufficient contributions; 
111 claims under Section 28 (ii) in which 58 
applications were not made in the prescribed 
manner, and 53 of the claimants were not un- 
employed; 78 claims under Section 28 (ili) in 
which 45 claimants were not capable of work 
and 33 claimants were not available for work; 
4 claims under Section 43 (a) for loss of work 
due to a labour dispute; 33 claims under 
Section 43 (b) (i) for refusal of an offer of 
work; 28 claims under Section 43 (6) (ii) 
for neglect of opportunity to work; 1 claim 
under Section 43 (b) (iii) for failure to carry 
out written directions; 2,099 claims under 
Section 48 (c) in which 462 were disqualified 
because they were discharged due to their own 
misconduct, and 1,637 were disqualified for 
voluntarily leaving without just cause; 3 under 
Section 43 (d) for being under 16 years of 
age; 2 under Section 43 (e) for being inmates 
of prison, etc.; 13 under Section 43 (f) for 
being in class “O” contributions. 


Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, there.were 310 references and 
20 appeals made by claimants to have their 
claims heard by Courts of Referees. In addi- 
tion there were 3 references by Insurance 
Officers to Courts of Referees. Of the 333 
references and appeals 243 were heard, 59 have 
not yet been heard, and 31 were withdrawn. 
The Courts of Referees disallowed 202 claims 
and allowed 41. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 
EEE 


Insurance Offices 
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f Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims received at 
received Insurance 
at Local fiices for | Allowed Not Pending 
Offices Adjudica- Allowed 
tion 
4,158 3,989 3,504 393 92 
6, 497 6,025 3,658 1,532 835 
3,583 3,334 2,237 958 139 
773 634 528 97 9 
684 663 561 98 4 
2,178 1,904 1,494 372 38 
688 642 529 103 10 
1,036 858 734 115 9 
1,179 1,041 890 141 10 
20,771 19,090 14, 135 3,809 1,146 
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Appeals to Umpire 


Two appeals from the decisions of Courts 
of Referees have been made. In one case 


the Umpire upheld the decision of the Court 
of Referees. The other case has not yet been 
heard. 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 











REQUESTS FROM Refer- | Total Courts’ 
CLAIMANTS ences by Refer- Not yet With- DEcisions 
Districts ——1| Insurance] encesand| Heard drawn Heard = |——_—- 
Refer- Officers | Appeals Dis- 
ences Appeals Allowed | allowed 
IMOnCLON Static ts caers cote AW Reena Niet ee eee 2 3 1 1 hath WRGBL rs te noe 1 
Montrenla we jh ere we eka: 116 10) RR os Peek: 126 33 6 87 14 73 
PE OROUGG ie. tithes Micouiie sed ores 102 (ce | ees Sh oe 108 16 11 81 16 65 
ond Ones 5 Sam aie aes 0) Ree Ren | ht AR ot TP) 3 ater ARG UE Ae 4 3 1 2 
INOri be Bayan cect clea: Af |) 3 Vee SM oS eae hea TDR tee 1 10 1 9 
Winnipeg ar, 21k kos o's Sots 43 1 all Seis Se 44 3 5 36 5 31 
Saskatoon. welds oss 0 6 THis ek Te Ce od ecats Sak ae wee Tit desc Oa 7 
dimontonere. cect aoe 5 MM 1 8 2 1 5 3 2 
VianCouvierst as raee sete TOME ARE os eS. 19 4 2 13 1 12 
Motalsedet « diesnras 310 20 3 333 59 31 243 41 202 





Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices for the Period 
July to September, 1942 


Reports received from the Employment 
and Selective Service Offices during the 
quarter July to September, 1942, showed 
gains of 176:2 and 48-4 respectively in 
vacancies listed and placements effected, when 
compared with those reported by offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. All industrial 
groups except agriculture, logging and ser- 
vices recorded gains in both instances, with 
exceptional advances listed in manufacturing. 
Agriculture showed a loss in both vacancies 
and placements, while both logging and ser- 
vices showed advances in vacancies but 
declines in placements. All provinces regis- 
tered noteworthy expansions. 

From the chart on page 1312, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices for the 
month of September, it will be noted that 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions took a decidedly upward course during 
July, August and September while the curve 
of placements followed an incline during July 
and August then showed a downward tendency 
in September, the level at the close of the 
quarter being much higher for vacancies but 
much lower for placements, than those shown 
at the end of the corresponding period last 
year. The increase in the first instance was 
due to National Selective Service Regula- 
tions under which it is necessary for employers 
seeking workers and persons desiring employ- 
ment to obtain permits from Employment 
and Selective Service Offices. During the 
period July to September 1942, there was a 


ratio of 97-7 vacancies and 48:6 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 74-8 vacancies and 69:3 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
5,413, of applicants registered 5,541, and of 
placements effected 2,692 in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,960 vacancies, 2,619 appli- 
cations and 1,813 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the same quarter 
of 1941. 

During the three months July to September, 
1942, the offices reported that they had 
referred 254,110 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 207,236 placements, of 
which 188,638 were in regular employment and 
18,598 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 137,578 were of men and 
51,060 of women. A comparison with the 
corresponding period of 1941 shows that 
139,631 placements were then made, of which 
89,032 were in regular employment and 50,599 
in casual work. Applications for employment 
during the period under review were received 
from 284,303 men and 142,336 women, a total 
of 426,639, in contrast with the registration 
of 201,612 during the same period last year. 
Employers notified the offices during the 
quarter July to September, 1942, of 416,784 
vacancies, of which 302,188 were for men and 
114,596 for women, as compared with 150,886 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES IN CANADA, STATISTICAL 
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Nova Scotia Quebec 





New Brunswick 
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POUR EL eee ve te ies pale enn ee 29 17 LOD eee 4 Ue 209} 145 863} 336 He 
Ul DEE Cc IM a ee SAO I UI cbse 176) 9165 1} 1,618 68) 1,072) 728 6,806] 2,648; 107 
Finance and Insurance................. 4 136 3 76 47 623] 260 1 
SGEVIGES yarns Hb ee Eee 299) 175 4,140 1,200) 2,290) 1,143 9,676) 2,845] 1,436 
IBUsin OSes ew Weenies Reale as cashes 5 5 198 % i 73 323 109 15 
Hotelkand restaurant... ./0..06..ecce. 44 4] 735 8 784} 463 3,288} 1,021 4 
Professional and public................. 105 90 1220 14 552} 419 1,847] 695 10 
ecreationalerers. Ae Vee ets 2 5 3 88 68 336 111 1 
HDOMOESTIG TINT. Oot UR OM Ere Let aE ey ay 19 1, 653 LSS i388 92 2,558| 411] 1,871 
PATISOUR er N Gh (sale Mo EM TAR EL OnE Si 34 30 302 18 57 28 1,323] 498 35 
PDO CAIS' criss are ionesis ete taro rs 647) 618 32/22, 829/10, 982] 1,305/15,687| 7,042 113, 663/42, 961} 1,780 
VER yee tale. ee dash Gor, Reto Wotan 20 bw, 429) 411 31]17, 143] 8,399 54/12, 913] 5,508 90, 128}34,094) 382 
WWE ONIROUN tr RY oars oy cag Me Lecco eral fect LRN 218} 202 1} 5,686] 2,583] 1,251] 2,774] 1,534 23,535) 8,867] 1,398 











Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices for September, 1942 


Reports received by the Director of Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance from Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices during 
the month of September, 1942, showed an out- 
standing gain in business transacted, both 
when compared with the preceding month and 
with the corresponding month of last year, 
this computation being based on the average 
number of placements recorded daily. 

Vacancies in September, 1942,. numbered 
241,038, applications 221,352 and placements 


in regular and casual employment 102,827. 
During the month the average daily place- 
ments effected, showed gains at 47 per cent 
and 46 per cent, respectively, over the previous 
month and over that of the corresponding 
period a year ago. The exceptionally heavy 
gains under both comparisons were attribut- 
able to the National Selective Service Regu- 
lations passed under authority of Order in 
Council P.C. 7595, which make it obligatory 
for employers seeking workers and persons 
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SUMMARY FOR 3rv QUARTER ENDING JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Br. Columbia Totals 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 1 POR ES Biseomonte 
mM n Q mM n n 
eek hd ES stihl See CMe ALT ibacenhita lo okt ites a hulle 
Peete a Leer emia. Tay gall bey tiers lee. fe eee 5 FI s 
Sh Raa aT ines eee Ve mnie Pha Shi Bibs Bol lS. | bBOk Meee Rin pe ta 
Rem inte fo cee ata tee ah ec home lor cecal cal | acy fl ue can te 
8,304] 1,912) 483] 2,566) 1,607 18] 4,134) 1,611] 113) 3,684) 1,981 97| 1,888} 661) 281) 16,222) 7,973) 950 
16 Glows gee 18 14 7 ee 1 Ale Aromat Whar yi Alte 4 oe 82 4y 9 
18,038] 3,235 212,424" 88ele.. 8 292 20/02 AAG ADS Ve 5,875| 2,415 1] 62,591} 9,034 3 
3,245] 2,016 12| 1,517 465 17 260 132 5] 1,696 548 ij 1,624 Bic) Want ela 11,162 4,445 84 
4 eS Mitts PKs CLEAN tac bead bee aie 164 15 5] 1,364 355 1 469 AS ee ek 2,926 609 9 
119 39 1 13 4 2 13 3 179 id eee 113 PAD eke Bien 174 383 3 
3,122] 1,974 11} 1,504 401 15 23 114] . 153 12002: 1,042 SIRO AP ER 7,462 3,453 72 
68, 156/38 ,53¢ 761| 3,611) 2,190 309 974. 754 $1] 2,748) 1,829 66/23, 105/11, 094 156] 147,544) 79,041) 1,447 
881 507 9 384 272 P 141 102 oo 387 160 1 797 337 6 3,427 1, 684 Aas 
1, 293 650 5) 156 49 10 17 9 1 30 14 2, 131 AVES ie 2,843 1,157 20 
7,679) 3,578 veil 534 249 83 78 7 2 345 173 14] 1,863) 1,418 SOI 12311 6, 089 206 
2,304} 1,383 17 53 Par 5 55 28 6 114 DGiy ante 417 297 3 01022 2,678 34 
2,811} 1,069 76 173 76 22 63 45 82 61 = 874 EAS 6,248 Peis WA 117 
1U oa isial 594 106 16 8 S 73 57 3 321 PAG: 3} 3,643} 1,716 4 6,065 3,058 121 
2, DCA) al, oD2 103 142 70 9 71 82 2D 108 87 1 597 313 3 4,535 2,650 123 
8,079| 3,651 54 522 193 28 11 2 5 176 134 1 281 1 Dy | A  B 17,110 8.517 107 
28, 668)16,270 152 885 838 67 368 314 524 309 25/12, 553] 5,509 83] 65,928} 35,540 347 
6,450] 3,602 100 86 61 10 8 60 178 DOO taaaie 95 489 Ge 105 571 7,430 116 
1,392 782 23 105 3 22 54 40 3 287 147 7 188 90 5 2,784 1,429 105 
2,784} 1,859 23 376 236 22 8 2 i 49 2 191 64 fe 5,390 8,274 54 
1,396 19 121 38 26 6 4 84 D5 if 483 444 9 3,505 2,167 68 
714 403 3 58 AS eae 21 12 4 40 Bl olsietie. 186 85 Kil meateeons 1,805 1,051 fh 
15,818| 9,832] 211] 2,322] 2,012) 117) 1,199) 891) 106) 6,346) 3,857)  166/10,127| 5,117 36| 69,283] 39,948] 748 
12,745) 7,880 187) 2,036} 1,801 95] 1,010 704) . 98] 3,498] 1,978 162) 8,258] 4,531 30) 54,8738} 32,195 669 
853 627 14 29 2. Sieber 50 89 2,058) 1,557 74 lyre: 249 6 4,595 3,149 26 
DeO20 ee Oo 10 257 183 oy 139 98 2 790 320 2) 1,294 Sor lene 9,765 4,604 53 
546) 253 15 58 23 3 46 44 1) 124 (TB he Hee ie 505} 126 1} 1,796 707 ral 
4,781| 2,457} 293) 1,206) 536 741 572) 885) 57] 1,544) 831 64| 2,627| 1,287) 163) 14,811 71,5441 625 
470 283 5 281 11 De ee 155 110 1 426 214 2 553 212 12 2,398 1323 20 
1,988} 1,026 65 571 202 34 129 104 532 DEO eee 412 257 1 O00 2,788 103 
Tas 379 42 Al ee eeveate 4 3 2 15 13 1} 1,04 579 18 2,480 1,286 87 
1,606 769 181 352 134 40 284 168 54 571 348 61 616 239 72 4,632 2,197 415 
8,817| 4,841] 516] 2,287) 864) 494) 1,905] 1,209) 238] 1,984) 1,258] 165] 4,116) 1,986] 230) 28,775) 14,385) 1,871 
938) 446 55| 184 74 15} 181 83 8| 142) 114 | 4041 191 21 625688! «15.274 $2 
20,789| 8,398| 3,968] 5,387] 1,715] 1,810] 4,888| 1,974] 967) 5,263] 2,648] 1,087] 9,294) 3,683] 1,789) 61,950) 24,240/12, 748 
1,006 695 12 4 34 1 150 111 9 224 13 3 459 343 Do 2,490 1,654 97 
5,386] 2,633 106} 1,170 654 99] 1,033 599 25), 1,204 779 26| 4,292) 1,921 393) 17,986 8,448 762 
4,747| 3,027 146} 1,162 576 123) 1,507 842 74| 1,355] 1,064 oot brood 761 59} 18,807 8,247 503 
872 307 84 156 43 11 82 39 26 2ae 116 54 276 96 13 2,088 810 194 
6,978 937| 3,392] 2,648 322) 1,544] 1,861 240| 787) 1,785 255 884] 2,498 308] 1,276] 20,728 2,770)10, 741 
1,800 799 228 202 86 32 255 143 46 470 297 58 43 254 25 4,881 25 OLb 451 





1,648/59,516|26,937| 2,549) 416,784 


95, 176/47,339| 2,722|15,064| 7,231] 960) 9,265] 4,873] 657/17,575| 9,992)  606)44,495]19,731| 887} 302,188) 137,578) 6,472 
49, 316/22, 594] 3,594] 6,566) 2,535) 1,901] 5,076) 2,234) 863] 6,404) 3,305] 1,042/15, 021) 7,206) 1,662 ie nee 51, 060}12, 126 
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188,638)18,598 

















desiring employment to notify Employment large. There were, however, in addition im- 


and Selective Service Offices. The permit sys- 
tem, also established under these regulations, 
necessitated the opening of a number of new 
offices and since the latter part of August 
employment offices have been opened at some 
seventy-eight additional centres in order to 
provide facilities for employers and workers 
to obtain necessary permits. With the excep- 
tion of a moderate decrease in agriculture, 
all industrial divisions showed increases in 
placements over the preceding month, the 
gain in manufacturing being exceptionally 


portant increases in services, trade, logging 
and construction. When comparison is made 
with September a year ago, all industrial 
divisions excepting agriculture and services 
showed placement advances and, as in the 
former comparison, the increase in manufactur- 
ing was most pronounced. There were in 
addition, noteworthy gains in trade and con- 
struction. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
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of placements effected for each one hundred 
applications for work registered each month 
at Employment and Selective Service Offices 
throughout Canada. It will be seen from the 
graph that the trend of the curves of vacancies 
in relation to applications took a decidedly 
upward course while that of placements fol- 
lowed a downward trend. The ratio of 
vacancies to each one hundred applications was 
108-9 during September, 1942, in contrast with 
88-3 in August and 76:7 during September 
last year and the ratio of placements to each 
one hundred applications shows 46:4 as com- 
pared with 53-6 in August and 70-1 at the 
close of September, 1941. 
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ments in regular and 699 in casual employ- 
ment, 

During the month the offices referred 135,763 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
102,827 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 97,334, of which 
66,391 were male and 30,943 female, while 
placements in casual work totalled 5,493. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 170,853 for men and 70,185 for women, 
a total of 241,038, and applications for work 
numbered 221,352, of which 134,997 were for 
men and 86,355 for women. Reports for 
August, 1942, showed 83,027 positions available, 
94,018 applications made and 50,360 placements 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 





Applications 


L920 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during September, 1942, was 9,642, as 
compared with 3,194 during the preceding 
month and with 2,065 in September a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 8,855 in con- 
trast with 3,617 in August, 1942, and with 
2,690 during September last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during September, 1942, 
was 4,114 of which 3,894 were in regular em- 
ployment and 220 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
_ daily average of 1,987 during the preceding 
month. Placements in September a year ago 
averaged 1,886 daily, consisting of 1,187 place- 


Vacancies - - - 


LOo4@l1 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o-—o 


PAT STS ae STS Ae ae 


als VANE [eT San a 


1942 


effected. While in September, 1941, there 
were recorded 51,603 vacancies 67,239 appli- 
cations for work and 47,130 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by employment offices each year, from 
January, 1982, to date:— 











Placements 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
10325 cea ee tele fe 153,771 198, 443 352, 214 
LOSS ata th ants eh Ned eet 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1994 tee See e aes 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
193bec 6b ee hl een. 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
L9SG 2... came cated 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1987... Serena ee et 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
LOS SERS fe Osan eesti ye 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
A EYL Ia an Reco Data 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
1940.5 Bk Md ed haere 320,090 155,016 475,106 
LOAD ie ccceit erent isaniee 316,168 191,595 507,763 
1082 eerie See 313,810 69, 409 383,219 
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Nova Scotia AND PRINCE Epwarp ISLAND ments by industrial divisions included :— 
During the month of September, 1942, manufacturing, 8,604; construction, 4,184; 
Employment and Selective Service Offices logging, 2,369; services, 1,815; trade, 994; 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island mining, 557 and transportation, 415. Place- 
received orders for 304 per cent more workers ments in regular employment numbered 


than in the preceding month, and 413 per 
cent more than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of 185 per cent, when 
compared with August, and 125 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1941. The 
increase in placements over September a year 
ago was due to substantial gains in manu- 
facturing, construction and trade, with some- 
what smaller increases in transportation and 
mining. Small decreases were reported in 
logging, services and agriculture. Placements 
by industrial divisions included :—manufac- 
turing, 2,004; construction, 1,835; services, 
1,349; trade, 703; transportation, 230, and 
mining, 146. During the month 4,376 men 
and 1,693 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
New Brunswick 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick, during September, was 140 
per cent greater than in the preceding month, 
and 608 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of 483 per cent, in com- 
parison with August, and of 166 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1941. All indus- 
trial divisions, except services, participated in 
the increase in placements over September 
of last year, the gains in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade being the most pronounced. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were :—manufacturing, 769; construction, 752; 
services, 600; trade, 429; transportation, 247, 
and logging, 182. There were 2,027 men and 
S33 women placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 216 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of 
Quebec during September, when compared 
with the preceding month, and of 278 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were 48 
per cent higher than in August and 34 per 
cent above September, 1941. When compar- 
ing placements by industrial groups, during 
the month under review, with September of 
last year, a substantial increase was recorded 
in manufacturing with smaller gains in con- 
struction, trade and mining. The improve- 
ment in these groups was partly off-set by 
a large decrease in services and moderate 
losses in logging and transportation. Place- 


14,217 of men and 4,288 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during September called for 197 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 394 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also showed an increase of 144 per cent 
over August, and were 163 per cent in excess 
of September, 1941. The large gain in place- 
ments over September a year ago was mainly 
due to an increase in manufacturing, although 
moderate gains were reported in _ trade, 
logging, services, construction and transporta- 
tion; the only decrease of importance was in 
agriculture. Placements by industrial divisions 
included:—manufacturing, 21,976; services, 
5,795; construction, 3,847; trade, 3,305; 
logging, 2,630; transportation, 1,534; mining, 
799, and agriculture, 448. During the month 
25,146 men and 14,149 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was an increase of 130 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
September when compared with August and 
256 per cent in comparison with September, 
1941. Placements showed an increase of 50 
per cent over both the preceding month and 
the corresponding month of last year. When 
comparing placements by industrial divisions, 
during the month under review, with those of 
September, 1941, gains were recorded in 
manufacturing, trade, transportation, services, 
construction and mining, but were off-set in 
part by a decline in agriculture. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 


were effected during the month were:— 
services, 1,533; manufacturing, 1,387; con- 
struction, 836; trade, 730; agriculture, 400; 
transportation, 305, and mining, 167. There 


were 2,939 men and 1,646 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during September 


called for 76 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month, and 174 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were 96 per cent higher 
than in August and 61 per cent above 
September, 1941. The gain in placements 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1942 














Vacancies Applicants 
Offices egis- 
Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed 
during end of during to 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 

Prince Edward Island 449 15 684 445 435 

Charlottetown: Kittie ioe chedi cy 346 11 502 841 336 

UM raSrel Ue weep. c tence oe 103 4 182 104 QOTMISCR . seRtaee: 
NOvaSeobig Pe as aret tc lt well 14,432 8,894 10,133 8,302 5,634 

JeliseMaTe fe hny Usmen as bbe ba el the oF MRI 372 218 526 1 ides Rey is nil Chora ald cle Us 2 

Bridlgewaterney...c tare. kit. Ao 718 587 249 133 ALLS PAE Me kaos Pe 

vs apy Ate ep A 8 SIN VOL ee ae 769 375 312 312 Rs 6 bg poe Ae 

TURISAR EER Ue co beat ee poke cn Le 7,392 5,276 4,570 3,973 2,136 

Iimvernesss. Crh an al coe ee ee: 18 7 2 The. | Spee 

ent igille ey. atiya: ueivir he vy ee Oe 924 895 193 142 BRU Alloa Oras es ME 

New Glaszow ie. sceer rn ea et ee 1,319 558 1,399 1s ir) 981 

SVGHGY7. Ale aay Sh 2 oh ee 2,234 864 2, 267. 1, 887 1,281 

PECUICO WE! Sak SU OR Ue Oa 401 94 274 217 BLO} TAHT FREE a ea 

VAT TO OUCH Atria he sent ue ae ee emt 285 20 291 Zot PAV it beat Alo ht. 
New Brunswick..................... 8,228 6,084 5,869 4,119 2,860 

Camppelconen in. eae oa ee 1,522 1,817 625 Sure 188 

i Drohaahsatolsisey ih -egaye ed hey MMU doe BLY 1,249 1,160 195 99 95 

BBG REC G ORE 2 Gta t he aah tal. Mba se ioe 494 473 452 327 DERN Diy tckoighy ae 

IMTONCTON ee te cee ete 1,547 526 1,881 1,047 897 

INGwcastle. 2. St) ede Pee eee 314 170 134 80 COR a eee Se ties 

Saat Ome We ee NRL hap iy eset 2,278 1,286 2,280 1,986 15185 

Silay ley oh aces hahaha awa wea Ne ede MoE ice fa 220 115 6 13 UDdeed | sey» ees 

Woodstock Fist. i Gat tln ae 604 687 136 69 Pg hl Is He FO a 
Qu eheGs eh eel ts rae 64,187 48,539 63,717 32,013 18,505 

Pe O AYE RG A sae eA Ad | 50 21 74 29 SATIS Fi Se ei 

aN] OCIS ULOT} eae Ua Cee Une cpap AUN 126 0 144 126 5 

Bate be atl neem cn. seep eek a) beet 74 10 96 62 20 

Prom ammole ee 1 SN Ne hia 8 nie 398 7 359 357 ye ANG eee ve en bate MLL Ny To 

CENA Ue gets co Ve 1,013 1,003 60 10 LORS S82 et he 

Gavsanscakieiny ih An ie. cath 957 824 269 265 TSO alte ie ode Ee 

CICOHtTIME NE Mente an. de enue ak 4,073 3,235 1,631 1,507 OT? 155 eee 

@owansvallen weit el ow et Manner 4 Ps Ho GA Le ia ae 

Drummond villas ies 4. ee 343 34 491 270 262 rules cates 

Ay i Aa a Re ek a 381 193 465 362 LOSaa tans cana: 

"A ASULL MNR Renkie A io ae Cioa dS apa youn BES targa 491 53 1,522 475 458 

Polietiad ui wate, Lares OF 471 286 651 221 213% Alcea alee 

DONGUIGTER AE Oot cit cul liaeen eke 117 72 1,538 Tato OOD tke, seers 

WCAG ING MON Merah rae, te Geen ene 1,422 Oe 1,448 1,047 DAO e\ EL aE ae 

NOU TS LL ATOR RTL, PE MOY Og 798 582 330 324 2S PP aad eosin 

Waris Sawin. este tees La 796 ie DO 1,119 805 OSOr Dalceeste kes 

pCO) TO ls ln OM Rais ZT 556 186 evan 372 STO! MiaceRe teers toe 

MAO DR Ie nt RU Lee. OEE 57 0 197 58 B71) ae eae 

Diane BCE OMG ee a 684 0 685 685 OSD CH bearer en, 

NEATANO HeLa Tene et ae Ne tN 1,636 2,785 887 838 S384 hihr% steak t 

Megane. Rae Wik Ot) Wo Bye 124 6 131 118 Rs alll (Sco CIR oar 
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Nicolet wats: ee a) eee 59 49 23 10 LQ so Becaecettoys sek 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1942.—Cont. 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
—_ | >To] place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed placed same 
during end of during to ——————__————| end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1941 
Ontario—Conce. 
oer Tryon Matas Ba ee iad cetera Me emits 374 228 276 153 TAG EES eran ae 12 G0) it eee 
MO TATIULOR Pash festa! Ma stics.e thaerssa ae ; 2,625 1,384 1,896 1,840 1,369 5 455 58 
STOCICY le phew ne Re ale eile, metaTemn: 195 56 432 205 165 1 208%: | ee eee 
Carleton PIaCee st Ac Aten Hea ese 111 ve 134 99 FEET ae Raa an Sly a et 
Ohra thatthe tens nemeoties chp eeaets 1,066 153 1,486 929 849 36 536 117 
CTODOUTE een ate et ee ares 211 55 178 188 TO QE as eee Rae ee gL 
Collingwood. cha... soe A A 3. he 352 152 188 193 TESS ON Dae RE pte O15 (ORR eee 
Cornwall Gare cease gba s oe eee: 685 118 1,019 735 575 12 AQT. ofa eee 
UMVIM he RRs neo 128 32 183 147 I Ae hg pol BMS ei a LOR pdcrtante ee 
Ones sane LA, A, iced Ao ee 150 33 151 114 Oia iia ot oars 51) |.) eee 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 


SEPTEMBER, 1942.—Con. 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred Placed placed same 
during end of during to end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1941 
Saskatchewan..........2...0.00 0.00. 7,344 4,199 6,576 4,569 3,760 444 3,589 1,849 
OWE EE Sp aN ee a 236 252 4 42 12 30 15 198 
Moose Jaw....... 946 » 250 915 674 650 21 426 327 
North Battleford. 184 178 109 57 ihe Raa ene aa 476 6 
PTTHCe AN DSBs ovk es do's ou vitia de eet 844 748 635 351 311 14 281 61 
TLOSUIA  ESCUN oe dos hs tdcihiasanas eres 2,871 1,564 2,643 1,864 1,638 226 toot 502 
SABKACOON bes oe cei MI enich ade ee 1, 657 808 1,782 1,207 756 127 851 153 
WRC ITOHG, Hy Li siccariat dec tee 195 116 142 137 GWE ID an cae 8 64 195 
Wey oar) Ce Re ae Ree: 151 173 97 66 63 3 54 327 
OERCODO RUB Ja tabs Mee ew sce) SOO. 260 110 205 171 137 23 85 80 
MIOCLLA Ce aes eh eA dy TR 12,430 5,708 11,409 9,554 5,907 540 4,073 Zyade 
jos ENV corley «ci 9 Pee eee ce NEN Mag 3. 44 354 10 144 OS Fat teeeectee. i dil Rerseicea Sete 
RIZAL Erno Ps MeCN mt eens 4,571 1,581 4,932 3; 115 2,438 395 1,825 1,057 
Paimihetlern! iy. ee Bay, 399 248 134 97 VAR Corrine tea 29 39 
Pidnronton es fie Bacdoacuey CAME: 4,733 2,397 4,741 5,147 2,341 125 1, 862 848 
TESA Chae E CS OOM PN ORE RRR Lieb Sbviel 1,344 638 890 531 496 15 188 289 
MOG ome Tab. yc ok. Mites vrei eos 695 336 438 415 338 5 89 139 
Bed Weer Gee. s foo ecscasit des MO 243 154 174 105 LOAF Wiese ee: OWA 2 keer 
British Columbia.................... 37,266 20,387 28,580 21,975 16,353 819 14,847 25243 
Cran Grook ee hes eee) skeet oe Oe RL 439 474 292 194 TOS Mok oe eee 184 ioe eee 
BIMLOOPS ERE oe Ne abe ee REED 416 295 Peel 164 162 2 181 65 
CLOW DA Ne a hime eee de ARE, 1,224 193 944 1,002 ST 21 UR es SOs) SNe uments 
Danae JeP es Oise eee soos A 618 206 576 347 312 2 370 86 
INGIGON SE rt thee coe c seul hide ee 330 176 418 244 PES Teal (aia rash ae 223 8 
New Westminster................-. 1,461 589 1,945 1,390 1,216 47 871 96 
IEDULICTON UG MMe), wean es a tum | MAI d 248 105 273 158 107 51 444 129 
TELA DOraiey 5.350 Re oad Ree 467 375 302 229 DPA a IA tre ied (Ein cette tr 
PV inGe Greoree? 853) b 6 e8k ee et 518 618 347 305 OSM Menuet ke 21 23 
Rrince (Ruperts?! 2... Aee eke ae 1,169 911 930 914 So LUK ee ieee 54 193 
PEELS IMME, Serene Are plot ade 736 423 656 538 QT 2 NEA SPR eee 3706] Seem. 
WiEMICOM Vier a yo) Sam SoBe reat ie It 26,018 14,379 17,900 14, 053 9,385 572 11,118 689 
Wily elie A ee 0k Pe a 971 409 890 819 794 18 180 30 
WHeUST ig eS Ue eet etek: eee 2), 651 1,234 2,830 1,618 1,491 127 683 924 
ata Ga nt. Were ots MeL ks et Bee 241,038 | 156,248 | 221,352 | 135,763 97,334 5,493 | 114,049 29,658* 
RICK iat om amen ts kee ke chk Oe 170,853 | 117,875 | 134,997 86, 967 66,391 1,707 63, 674 23,748 
Women energetic (leu Co, 64 ie 70, 185 38,373 86,355 48,796 30,9438 3, 786 50,375 5,915 


* 171 placements effected by offices now closed. 


over September a year ago was mainly due 
to increases in trade, services, manufacturing 
and transportation, being off-set in part, by 
declines in construction and _ agriculture. 
Placements by industrial divisions included :— 
services, 1,483; trade, 868; agriculture, 785; 
manufacturing, 427; construction, 299, and 
transportation, 231. During the month 2,319 
men and 1,441 women were placed in regular 
employment. | 
ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment’ Offices in 
Alberta during September were 112 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month, and 296 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were 56 per cent higher 
than in August, and 119 per cent above 
September, 1941. Except for moderate 
declines in logging and agriculture, all indus- 
trial divisions showed gains in placements 
over September a year ago, the most note- 
worthy increases being in construction, trade, 
manufacturing, services and _ transportation. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 


placements were effected during the month 
were:—construction, 1,444; services, 1,300; 
agriculture, 931; trade, 908; manufacturing, 
$05; transportation, 541, and mining, 262. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
4118 of men and 1,789 of women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Orders received at Employment Offices at 
British Columbia during September called for 
218 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month, and 789 more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were 195 per cent higher than in August 
and 325 per cent in excess of August, 1941. 
All industrial divisions participated in the 
increase in placements over September a year 
ago, the most noteworthy advances being 
in manufacturing, construction, logging, trade 
and services. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included:—manufacturing, 6,806; ser- 
vices, 2,868; construction, 2,678; logging, 
1,561; trade, 1,548, and transportation, 1,021. 
There were 11,249 men and 5,104 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 
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Employment Conditions at the End of October 


Placement activities as reported by Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices during the month of 
September, 1942, together with statistical 
summaries for that period, are covered by 
an earlier section of this report. Later reports 
indicate that conditions at the end of October 
were as follows:— 

Potato digging and fall ploughing were 
almost completed in Prince Edward Island 
and the rest of the Maritimes. In the 
Annapolis Valley, picking of a good apple 
crop was finished and the gathering of root 
crops elsewhere was nearing completion. 
Movement of farm labour to other lines of 
work for the winter had begun. Fishermen 
also were in search of other employment, 
their seasonal operations completed except for 
small catches of cod, mackerel and halibut. 
The Irish Moss industry has been very active 
and profitable for many workers. Forestry 
and logging operations had begun in most 
woods areas; calls for skilled and unskilled 
men reached the hundreds, and, other than 
farmers and fishermen, the sources for bush- 
workers were very limited. Mining activity 
was very well sustained but an urgent need 
for underground men was felt in the New 
Glasgow area. Manufacturing plants were 
working at capacity in most centres, although 
in one or two places, shortage of materials 
was responsible for slackened activity. The 
supply of plant labour was adequate in most 
centres, but there were some local shortages. 
Slow progress was being made on construc- 
tion projects throughout the area because of 
inadequate labour supply. A site was being 


sought for a new potato dehydration plant. 


in Prince Edward Island. Extensions to air- 
ports, naval bases, barracks and shipyards 
provided for more work for  bricklayers, 
carpenters, asphalt workers and timbermen 
than could be found. Transportation com- 
panies were very busy with shipments of coal 
and steel by rail, pulpwood and lumber by 
boat. The building of a railway branch line 
out of Campbellton, New Brunswick, gave 
employment to many labourers and _ skilled 
workers. Truck drivers were unusually busy 
moving the apple crop. There was a steady 
demand for workers in the service trades but 
the supply of suitable workers for these 
positions was constantly decreasing. 

In Quebec, agricultural operations were 
concluded and many farmers had already 
entered lumber camps. A number of farm 
workers, who had gone west for the harvest, 
had returned to seek winter employment in 
their own localities. The logging industry 
was making the most pressing demands on 
all sources of labour supply. Many bushmen 
were already at work but the number 


required was far in excess of the available 
supply and woods operations were facing 
sharp curtailment. Mining generally was very 
active, although a shortage of experienced 
underground men was felt around Rouyn. 
Some expansion was being planned in the 
Thetford area. Manufacturing plants produc- 
ing textiles, leather goods and food products, 
and the war industries generally, were in need 
of skilled workers and mill hands. Many 
more plants were employing women but the 
shortage of suitable production workers was 
only slightly relieved in most centres. The 
metal trades were especially short of skilled 
men and were planning to engage a large 
number of apprentices. In some localities, 
output of metal products was curtailed by 
shortage of materials. Pulp and paper pro- 
duction appeared to have been stabilized and 
the labour requirements of this industry were 
not expected to be excessive. Considerable 
turnover of certain skilled tradesmen occurred 
in the Levis Naval Yards, and in some ship- 
yards shortage of materials was delaying the 
work. Construction work throughout the 
province was limited to extensions to existing 
plants and to Wartime Housing projects, 
although large projects were begun at Levis 
Naval Yards. A scarcity of plumbers, elec- 
tricians and painters was reported from some 
projects nearing completion. Rail traffic, 
especially to the northern industrial area, was 
very heavy but there was little traffic on the 
river. The railway running trades were in 
need of workers in several occupations. 
Wholesale and retail trade was exceptionally 
good and the large establishments were 
beginning to expand staffs in anticipation of 
the Christmas rush. Salesgirls were in very 
heavy demand for the larger department 
stores. Since war industries continued to 
absorb all suitable labour, the continuous 
acute shortage of hotel, restaurant, domestic 
and institutional help was unabated. 
Agricultural activity in Ontario was mostly 
of a routine nature and there was little 
demand for labour. Students and farmers who 
were sent west for harvesting were beginning 
to return. Many farmers were seeking winter 
work in war plants and, to a lesser extent, 
in logging camps. Practically all fruit and 
agricultural crops had been gathered and a 
very good yield was reported. Fall plough- 
ing was resumed after being held up by wet 
weather. The shortage of labour for logging 
operations continued to present a serious 
problem, despite some movement of farm 
workers to this industry. Many camps were 
reported to be working at half capacity. 
Mining activities throughout Northern Ontario 
were severely handicapped by insufficient man- 
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power, although gold mining had been sharply 
curtailed by diversion of labour to base metal 
properties. Attention was centred primarily 
on providing workers for the nickel industry. 
The majority of manufacturing plants were 
in full operation although experiencing a 
shortage of skilled plant help. Most. canneries 
were approaching the end of seasonal work, 
some being already closed and their staffs 
absorbed by other industries. The metal 
trades, especially, continued to report a press- 
ing need for skilled labour, both for plant 
operation and for utilization in training inex- 
perienced new employees. The upward trend 
in the employment of women in these trades 
continued and the expansion plans of several 
firms contained provision for extended use of 
females. A further uptrend in building 
activity was reported, though this consisted 
mainly in additions to defence properties, 
large plants with war contracts, and Wartime 
Housing developments, rather than new con- 
struction. Carpenters and labourers were 
urgently needed generally and in some locali- 
ties there were critical shortages of specialized 
workers such as bricklayers, pipefitters and 
reinforcing steel men. Highway construction, 
except for several small projects connected 
with defence properties, showed signs of 
coming to a close. Some highway labour was 
transferred to Labrador and Alaska. Extra 
railway gangs continued to absorb all avail- 
able men, and transportation companies gen- 
erally were short of help in a number of 
occupations, such as brakemen and _ express- 


men. In the communications section there 
were many calls for female telegraph 
messengers. A number of orders were 


received from the delivery trades, particu- 
larly for taxi and truck drivers, employers 
showing increased tendency to accept female 
applicants. Some districts reported a surplus 
of managers and executives, due partly to the 
curtailment of non-essential industries, but 
many of these applicants were of advanced 
age. While the turnover of clerical workers 
continued to be large, the supply was fairly 
satisfactory. Employers appeared to be giving 
more attention to methods of absorbing 
untrained workers of this class. Potential 
applicants for work in institutions, hotels and 
restaurants, and private houses, continued to 
prefer work in war plants and the acute 
scarcity of this class of labour was unrelieved. 


In the Prairie Provinces, harvesting was 
practically finished but closing operations were 
at a standstill due to snow and rain. An 
excellent crop was reported. Co-operative 
volunteer efforts locally and excursions of 
harvest help from the East had provided 
valuable assistance with the latter half of 
the crop. The demand for harvesters had 


practically ceased. Many requests were being 
received for farm hands for the winter but 
suitable men were slow in appearing. A 
very good beet crop was practically all at 
the refineries. Fall logging operations gen- 
erally were somewhat retarded by a serious 
shortage of bush labour. Some movement of 
harvesters to bush camps had begun but 
farmers generally were showing a tendency 
to prefer winter work in war plants. Base 
metal miners were planning extended develop- 
ment but were seriously short of underground 
labour, despite some diversion of men from 
gold mines where production was being 
curtailed. Coal miners were in heavy demand 
and output was being retarded by insufficient 
man-power. As yet there was only a slight 
tendency for harvest labour to move to the 
mines. Alberta oil fields were planning 
expansion and were in need of drillers and 
well labour. Most manufacturing plants were, 
very active. Pulp and paper mills and saw- 
mills, however, were curtailing seasonal activi- 
ties. Aircraft and munitions plants were 
changing to new production and were not 
expecting extensive staff additions for several 
months. Women were being employed in a 
wider variety of factory occupations. Meat 
packers and flour mills were unusually busy 
but were seriously in need of plant help. 
Sugar refineries expected a record output. 
Except for defence projects, building activity 
declined somewhat, and was confined to small 
repairs and alterations. No large new con- 
tracts were reported and the shortage of 
building labour, though still serious, was 
slightly alleviated. Most towns reported retail 
trade as relatively unchanged with good 
prospects due to a bumper crop. Wholesale 
trade was definitely on the uptrend and 
dealers were augmenting staffs. A few staple 
commodities were scarce. All lines of trade 
were somewhat short of staff. Some hotels 
and restaurants closed through lack of help 
and applicants for housework continued to be 
as scarce as ever. The shortage of teachers 
in Saskatchewan remained critical. 
Harvesting was completed in British 
Columbia and there was no demand for 
labour other than a few winter farm hands. 
Fishermen reported fair catches of chum 
salmon, and gill netters and herring boats 
were operating in a limited way. Logging 
operations were beginning in most areas 
with the serious shortage of bush workers 
slightly abated in the larger camps. Out- 
lying camps, however, still faced a critical 
labour shortage. All coal and base metal 
mines were seriously undermanned and were 
calling for large numbers of muckers and 
labourers. There appeared to be no imme- 
diate prospect of supplying these men. Manu- 
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facturers, in general, did not report any 
unusual developments, but there were open- 
ings for skilled and unskilled plant help in 
practically all lines. Sawmills were nearing 
the end of their seasonal cuts and were 
beginning to release men to smaller mills and 
to bush camps. Machine shops and foundries 
continued to ask for skilled men. The air- 
craft industry was expanding its facilities for 
absorbing inexperienced male and female 
workers. There were good work opportunities 
in the Prince Rupert shipyards for single men 
in many trades but no available accommoda- 
tion for families. In the Vancouver ship- 
yards, however, the demand for skilled trades- 


men, except are welders, had ceased. Some 
defence building contracts outside of the large 
urban centres were behind schedule because 
of shortages of carpenters and labourers, 
although a surplus of carpenters was reported 
in Vancouver. Labourers were needed for the 
Prince Rupert-Terrace Highway. Railways 
continued to require labourers and were 
placing women in some departments. Bus 
companies and steamship lines reported heavy 
traffic. The number of requests for institu- 
tional, hotel and restaurant, and domestic help 
was increasing steadily but very few persons 
were accepting this class of work. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so _ reporting 
September 1, was 13,142, the employees on 
their payrolls, numbering 1,795,411, compared 
with 1,780,704, in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 


The Employment Situation at the 


review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 2,272, having an aggregate 
membership of 380,304 persons, 0°8 per cent 
of whom were without employment on 
October 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite 
figures not being available as to the number 
of unorganized workers who were without 
employment during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


Beginning of September, 1942, 


as Reported by Employers 


A further rise in industrial activity was indi- 
cated at the beginning of September, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
latest survey of employment and payrolls. 
The 13,142 co-operating firms had an aggre- 
gate working force of 1,795,411 persons, 14,707 
more than the number they had employed 
at August 1. This increase of 0°8 per cent 
(which was accompanied by that of 2-7 per 
cent in the reported weekly payrolls), was 
rather below average for the season; it was 
also smaller than that noted at September 1 
in any immediately preceding year. This is 
the third occasion since the early spring on 
which the indicated expansion has been less 
than normal; the seasonally-adjusted index 
showed a slight falling-off at May 1 and 
June 1, and again at the date under review. 


On the whole, however, the additions to the 
reported working forces during the summer 
have exceeded the normal, seasonal gains, 
although they have not been equal to those 
indicated in the same period in 1939, 1940 
and 1941. Thus as the organization of the 
industrial war effort proceeds, and the supply 
of available labour diminishes, the rate of 
expansion in employment has appreciably 
slackened. Nevertheless, industrial activity 
generally continues at an unprecedentedly high 
level. 

Further and larger advances were reported 
in manufacturing at September 1, 1942, the 
co-operating establishments having added 
16,848 men and women to their personnel 
since the beginning of August. Of this num- 
ber, 8,600 were taken on in iron and steel 
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ge number of employees 


ent (1926=100) stood at 179°3 at Septem- 
Since the increase at September 1, 1942, was 
rather below average, the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed a fractional decline, falling from 


ber 1, 1942. The August 1 figure was 177-9, 


the trend in mining, transportation, construc- 
The unadjusted index number of employ- 


tion, services and trade was downward. The 
largest losses were in mining, notably of gold. 
while that at September 1, 1941, was 162-7, 
10-2 per cent lower that at the latest date. 
The indexes at September 1 in immediately 
preceding years were as follows: 

1939, 119-6; 1938, 115-1 and 1937, 123-2. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of em 


On the other hand, animal food and m 
the 


The general increase of 13 per cent 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in com 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


in factory employment was accompanied by 


Among 


cated in chemical, textile, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal, tobacco and pulp and paper 
lumber mills were seasonally slacker; there 


was also a falling-off in clay, glass and stone 
that of 3-6 per cent in the reported weekly 


payrolls. 
change took place in communications, while 


plants and 4,050 in the vegetable food group. 
Smaller, but important increases were indi- 
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173-0 at the beginning of August, to 172:3 
at the date under review. 

As already stated, there was an increase of 
_ 2-7 per cent in the weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed at September 1 by all firms fur- 
nishing data. The payrolls aggregated $52,- 
361,441, as compared with $50,970,885* at 
August 1. The per capita earnings averaged 
$29.16 at the latest date, while in the period 
of observation in the preceding month, the 
average had been $28.62.* Although the gain 
was partly due to the payment of the cost-of- 
living allowance at the higher rates authorized 
under P.C. 5963 for the pay periods following 
August 15, it continues the movement which 
with only one exception has been indicated 
from the institution of the payroll statistics 
in the early spring of 1941. The exception 
was at January 1, when the general observance 
of the holidays lowered the reported earnings. 

When the statistics for financial institutions 
are included, the latest survey shows that the 
1,859,559 persons in recorded employment at 
September 1 received the sum of $54,273,332 
for services rendered in the last week in 
August. This was a per capita average of 
$29.19. At August 1, the establishments co- 
operating in the nine leading industrial groups 
—manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction, services, 
trade and finance—reported an aggregate pay- 
roll of $52,888,570*, paid to 1,843,911 men and 
women. Their average earnings were $28.68.* 

A comparison of the course of employment 
and payrolls in the last twelve months shows 


*Revised. 
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that the increase of 10°2 per cent in the 
number of persons recorded as at work in the 
eight leading industries has been accompanied 
by that of 23-3 per cent in their weekly 
payrolls; in the nine main industrial divisions, 
including finance, the gain in employment has 
amounted to 9-9 per cent, and in payrolls, 
to 22-6 per cent in the year. 

From June 1, 1941, to September 1, 1942, 
there was a general increase of 17-3 per cent 
in industrial employment, accompanied by a 
gain of 35:4 per cent in the reported pay- 
The reasons previously given for the 
much greater advance in the index of earnings 
than in that of employment may again be 
stated: (1) the growing concentration of 
workers in the heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, where rates of pay are above the average, 
and in addition, there is in many cases a 
considerable amount of overtime work, and 
(2) the extension of the system of paying a 
cost-of-living bonus to the majority of work- 
ers; the statistics of the present report reflect 
the recent rise in this allowance, authorized 
for pay periods falling after August 15. How- 
ever, the bonus had previously been increased 
since its institution. In certain cases, higher 
wage-rates have also been awarded. In spite 
of these factors beneficially affecting the 
typical worker, the average earnings of the 
individual, as a result of the dilution of labour, 
have not shown advances commensurate with 
those in the index of aggregate payrolls. Where 
the latter has risen by 35-4 per cent, the index 
of per capita earnings has increased by 155 
per cent since June 1, 1941. The Bureau’s 
index of the cost of living has risen from 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 








Eiautr Leaping INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


Aggregate 


MANUFACTURING 
Index Numbers of 
Per Capita 


Per Capita | Employ- Aggregate 


Employ- 
ment Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
1941 $ $ 
UTCM | SUAS ASA, chon SANS sixes HRN ce oes, seh ne 100-0 100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
Agri, GEES O8 ECs Pear et oer.) ees ies es ee one 102-9 103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
PARC | ERS Res es IRE cSt te RR cee ee ok tae 105-0 106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
Sepime lt: trweties 22 eet b ca. tt Agta athe ha tee 106-4 109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
(Over: TAR BA ee NS eee ae 2D, 2: SP 108-4 113-3 26:37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
INCOR ee) Sra Bits sd ae Reni canhetele ais eee eee ae 109-6 117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
WCC Wb AAS 19. SIAR EE at a8 Pith oe ee 110-4 119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
1942 
TATIOMAE UM Bec QA ch RMN 0% Lod ISSR ov idelorete ante 108-4 112-3 26-13 111-4 114-6 26-32 
LOPS hab, aa RN Le Lee ee CR 5-2 a ee 108-2 118-5 27-65 113-8 126:3 28-39 
MarNe La S20 oR Roe oc oh eee oS 108-0 119-4 27-92 116-5 130-2 28-58 
JApevlll ING Ba eek Pe aren ae emaaeMS) © ee dee Fe 108-0 121-6 28-41 118-7 134-3 28-94 
IN GN BUSSE Ee ORAS ARR nen OR oe eS Vee La 109-5 124-0 28-59 120-4 137-3 29-19 
“eB: of ih CRORES | Mets | WTC tee) ae 112-3 125-5 28-20 122-6 137-6 28-73 
AKiDh | QUEL Sot Pie ey 2 Deere ani ee ae At | Une oma 114-9 129-7 28-49 124-7 142-0 29-16 
ie naal See leind | Conde iiare PORR aRe eh. (i aie 116-3 


1 Revised. 
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110-5 at that date to 117-4 at the beginning 
of September, or by 6:2 per cent. 

The expansion in employment and aggre- 
gate payrolls in manufacturing has greatly 
exceeded that indicated in industry as a 
whole, the number employed in factories 
having risen by 28-3 per cent between June 1, 
1941, and September 1, 1942, accompanied by 
a gain of 48-7 per cent in the index of pay- 
rolls. The per capita earnings have risen by 
16-1 per cent in the same interval. The fac- 
tors mentioned above as influencing the all- 
industries statistics operate with greater force 
in the case of manufacturing. 

The durable goods industries have shown 
particularly noteworthy increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls in the period from June 1, 


1941; the index in the former has risen to 
141-8, and that in the latter to 168-7 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1942. In the non-durable goods 
class, the latest index number of employment 
stood at 116-3 per cent of the June 1, 1941, 
figure, and that of payrolls, at 127-7. 

In considering the marked variations which 
are found to exist in the average earnings of 
those employed in the different industrial 
classes, it must be borne in mind that the sex 
distribution of workers therein is an important 
factor, being also frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 


TABLE I-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at September 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 


Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbe 
1942, and September 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


rs of Employment and Payrolls as at September 1 and August 1, 


} 








INDEX NUMBERS OF 
a DR RT RU SSS de 





Number of | Aggregate |Per capita Aggregate Weekly 
Employees} Weekly Weekly Employment ayrolls 
Geographical and Industrial Unit | reported at Payrolls | Earnings ||—————_ 
Sept. 1, 1942 at at Sept. 1,}| Sept. 1) Aug. 1) Sept. 1] Sept.1) Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
Sept. 1, 1942} 1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
$ $ 
(a) PRovINcEs 
Maritime Provimces............... 128,994 | 3,361,247 26-06 113-0 | 111-8 | 107-7 | 139-5 | 135-4] 115-9 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,174 49,570 22-80 104-5 104-4 121-6 112-2 109-6 124-8 
NOVERSeOtia IM Aes ae 78,79 2,120,568 26-91 116-2 | 115-1] 108-3 | 144-1] 141-0] 115-7 
New Brunswick............... 48,021 | 1,191,109 24-80 109-3 | 107-9 | 106-5 | 133-4] 127-5] 115-4 
RPUCDEE Ec hUA ele ay ack 563,858 | 15,571,233 27-62 122-6 | 121-7 | 108-0} 145-0] 141-0] 112-7 
Ontario chore OP Ble 742,879 | 22,458,720 30-23 113-0 | 112-1 | 104-4] 127-5 | 124-6*| 106-7 
Prairie Proyinces................. 193,556 | 5,614,147 29-01 111-5 | 111-8 | 106-1 | 124-4] 122-4] 108-8 
Manitoba sou. ay ook 90,384 | 2,611,402 28-89 110-5 | 110-7} 104-7 | 121-3 | 119-2 | 106-1 
Saskatchewan................. 38, 422 1,060,237 27-59 108-9 107-9 103-8 121-0 118-4 106-8 
Dad ots eirPsea eee a eet Sl ay 64, 750 1,942,508 80-00 114-5 116-0 109-7 131-1 129-5 114-0 
British Columbia................. 166,124 | 5,356,094 32:24 133-0 | 129-9 | 111-0} 158-0] 150-0*] 113-6 
CANADA............... 1,795,411 | 52,361,441 29-16 417-3 | 116-3 | 106-4 | 135-4] 131-7] 109-8 
(b) Crt1zs 
RONUTOR A tee er at ee 264,655 | 7,624,179 28-81 123-6 | 121-8 | 107-4] 144-2] 138-9] 110-9 
Gaoebee Cigyinn ys te eb og 84, 227 843, 384 24-64 146-3 139-6 113-6 AVifiou 164-0*| 117-7 
ROPONEO Wenner ee he tiNe 235,774 | 7,073,892 30-00 119-8 | 117-9] 104-0] 185-7] 131-1] 105-4 
7 Ee I ATE I NP 21,526 555, 633 25-81 108-5 108-2 104-1 122-7 120-7 105-8 
Flamailtont cess ue eee 62,266 | 1,971,424 31-66 117-8 | 116-2 | 104-0] 186-0} 134-3 | 108-0 
NGUTISOR. fae) Benes te kien aon tt 40,357 1,599,945 39-64 129-2 128-8 106-3 135-1 128-8*| 100-2 
WInRIDOS tame tao: bh a 56,039 | 1,537,460 27-43 110-0 | 109-2] 106-1] 119-8 | 117-3 | 105-3 
WEUCOUVER ect teeth n Me ak ep 81,786 | 2,564,679 31-36 162-8 | 156-3 | 112-3 | 199-3] 186-7*| 117-7 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manulaoturing et eit ek av ee 1,123,270 | 33,333,167 29-68 128-3 | 126-4] 108-0] 148-7 | 148-5*| 110-8 
Durable Goodstys 3.) aun. 606,951 | 19,906,582 32-80 141-8 | 139-7 | 107-9 | 169-4] 161-4! 112-1 
Non-Durable Goods........... 497,202 | 12,760,535 25-66 116-3 114-4 108-3 128-1 124-1 109-6 
Electric Light and Power...... 19,117 666, 050 84-53 100-2 102-0 103-0 108-5 107-8 100-4 
OPIN 10's Binns biskesiiocisiors(s cep icke e 43,764 1,007,680 23-08 93-2 89-8 88-2 114-9 110-4 91-0 
MAB ro RNA a onl, elm eer | 77,954 2,756,576 85-36 94-1 97-2 102-5 107°3 108-6*| 169-3 
Gomminications yo. soda. ee... 28, 604 806,305 28-19 110-2 109-8 104-9 114-6 111-6 102-4 
IANS POY GAtION p28 who ge los ae 138, 675 4,830,002 84-83 110-9 111-3 106-8 122-0 120-9 110-3 
Construction and Maintenance..... 184, 865 5,097,890 27-58 105-0 105-2 110-3 131-2 127-3 115-8 
OLVICOS As Hapne phate tee Lehi o asinties 41,924 730, 516 17-42 110-1 11087) 107-6 Ld 20st eetTOe Sel F076 
TOC Pe sear grit rhb MERE wee arr ge 156,355 8,799,305 24-30 97-1 97-3 100-4 104-2 104-1 103-2 
Eight Leading Industries..| 1,795,411 52,861,441 29-16 117-3 | 116-3 | 106-4 | 135-4] 131-7] 109-8 
PD AHOB ais: ton ale omerk Ponta es 64, 148 1,911,891 29-80 107-0 105-4 105-4 110-7 111-1 104-7 
Total—Nine Leading Industries. 1,859,559 | 54,273,332 29-19 116-8 | 115-8 | 106-3 | 134-4 | 131-0*| 109-4 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
* Revised. 
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also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


The publication of the statistics at Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, presents an opportunity of 
discussing the effect of three years of warfare 
upon the Canadian industrial scene, without 
having to make allowance for the seasonal 
factors which to a greater or lesser extent 
affect the value of comparisons of the situa- 
tion in different months of the year. 

During the first 12 months of the war, re- 
corded employment increased by 10 per cent. 


Following the events climaxed by the fall of . 


France, the rate of industrial activity was 
greatly accelerated, and by September 1, 1941, 
the general index had risen to a point 36 per 
cent above that at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Further pronounced expansion in succeeding 
months brought the index to a new maximum 
of 179-3 at September 1, 1942, when it was 
49:9 per cent above the September 1, 1939, 
index of 119-6. Despite the unprecedentedly 
high level recently indicated, it is noteworthy 
that the curve of employment is flattening, 
the distance between the 1942 and the 1941 
curves being considerably less than that be- 
tween the 1941 and the 1940 curves. This 
flattening is an obvious development, in view 


of the magnitude of the industrial war effort 
with its consequent depletion of the labour 
market, together with the absorption of over 
half a million men in the armed forces. 

The monthly surveys show that since the 
outbreak of war, close on to 600,000 men and 
women have been added to the working forces 
of the firms* furnishing current statistics of 
employment; other establishments may also 
have increased their personnel, although it is 
highly probable that recent events have, on 
the whole, reacted unfavourably upon the 
smaller businesses. The addition of approxi- 
mately 600,000 workers to the numbers in 
recorded employment, together with the en- 
listment of over 500,000 men in the various 
services in the space of three years, has occa- 
sioned profound changes in the industrial and 
occupational distributions of the Canadian 
population. The principal sources from which 
these accessions to the industrial payrolls have 
been drawn are as follows: (a) unemployed 
workers, (b) the own-account and small em- 
ployer classes, (c) agriculture, (d) home- 
makers and other women, (e) adolescents, 
who under normal conditions would probably 
continue at school for a year or two longer, 
or possibly for a lengthier period. At the 


*i.e.. those ordinarily having 15 employees 


and over. 


TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 























A 
E 
wd 0) 
o 8 >) 8 Tax} fe 8 
< So Ke) = © 2 5 Q 
Fes A Se | eeu] as 2 | 3 z ge & 3 = | a9 
Spyies) SS ol b Ball..) Baas lina eatin Be lve ania aig Ge |S a IS os 
o Bl CB | PA el Rit eG 6 Ady = a a Ao 
Sopt ale 02h wae dBi Rot 1al | SIRS as Me A Se (eae oman eid PL a tr 110-5 UB WON og aes Wa Rey RI Ab ok Loe eee 108-7 
Sept. 1, 1928...... 119-1 LG Ad caer |i on meeas leg uments 115-7 | 119-5 127 Sie ae SERIE RR, SO) een dee 115-5 
Sepbowty 1929). .n..2 126-8 LDAP a icig Mees tis Gehl ca ee Beal epee ee 120-5 126-9 143 )*.B itn eats [ean ns eee 121-5 
Depts LISO! eae 116-6 1 PDO le JS, Bee Sina ise eent We Cee 113-6 113-6 129:(8 uillercy meme elitorito Sita one 114-6 
Septsel er lOsle. esr 107-1 LOD Te Mcmeters ce te kia oe (Mreatereeon 109-8 100-7 13.0210). | ec CHaees tas SETS HRA ree 96-6 
Peper 19820 ke 86-0 87 Sie liaths ues Nh eA Seiad A eee see 85-3 85-1 O16 hes <steeiee te che eel see 82-8 
Sopp els 193St own 88-5 CCIE UE Yale Gate) 2B I aT caer 87-0 88-1 GOA lke sche aea ere cae | oneeh as 89-2 
Septhrea lp 1984s ese 98-8 LOL 87 eyo Sees |e ara seen Recs 95-4 103-3 OD Qi ee a ean he Hae chai s ele Redon tatst toes 96-2 
POPU. wie L9SDN see 102-7 LOO Ned weirs Beni ie Se ee lee ta 99-3 103-9 TOD Biles ees ee ata ws en on ge een 108-0 
Sepeowis 19367 conce 107-1 ARE EG NEON. Sm gates |e ee Sa eee te ee 103-0 108-1 LOTS WG Ree Naas 2 [heer 109-3 
Sepia L037 thie. 123-2 135-4 87-9 133-5 140-5 124-5 | 125-0 | 109-4 100-2 128-3 111-0 121-2 
Sepe mies L088) ase as 115-1 113-2 112-7 122-2 102-4 118-1 115-0 112-2 100-6 136-2 114-2 112-0 
Sopurelr 19398 mck 119-6 116-4 111-6 125-6 105-3 128-5 116-2 114-0 104-2 128-9 119-2 116-6 
Seppe L940 en 131-6 127:3 117-0 136-7 116-4 136-4 134-8 117-0 109-1 119-3 127-8 126-7 
Peep kewmue 1941 tone ae 162-7 164-1 130-2 182-1 143-8 169-9 169-0 136-1 180-5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
Jane ele LOADYY os 165-8 183-9 118-9 204-5 162-2 175-0 172-7 131-4 127-2 119-6 145-7 142-6 
TE ON} UL ana eae ee 165-4 178-8 115-1 202-4 153-4 176-7 173-3 126-8 123-3 109-9 143-2 140-5 
Mar. i eS ae ey 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 145-4 178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
PACT cts. ae tetal we 165-2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 176-8 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 
cine or LOR ae sep 167-4 156-7 94-4 179-3 132-3 177-9 175-9 130-9 129-1 118-5 141-9 158-8 
TUNG MEER scan dee k iy Aloye 166-1 107-0 185-2 145-9 182-8 178-5 137-4 133-0 132-0 147-9 161-9 
JULVMRELS SS eAZe At 175-7 177-2 117-0 199-7 153-0 187-1 181-1 139-4 135-3 131-6 150-9 167-9 
PANE eB Lie ave! sks as eubcot 177-8 170-4 111-8 193-3 145-6 191-4 181-5 143-5 138-0 137-5 156-0 175-3 
Opie meliey. hes acid ete 2 179-3 172-2 111-9 195-1 147-5 192-8 183-0 143-1 137-8 138-8 154-0 179-4 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Sept. 1, 1942} 100-0 7-2 0-1 4-4 2-7 31-4 41-4 10-8 5-1 2-2 3-6 9-2 





Nore:—The relative weight, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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other end of the scale, many older men and 
women are undoubtedly prolonging their 
period of service beyond the usual retirement 
age. The armed services, in addition to draw- 
ing upon most of the above reservoirs for 
recruits, have of course also taken very large 
numbers of persons from their former em- 
ployment in industry. 


An extremely large proportion of the per- 
sons employed by industry since the outbreak 
of war have been absorbed by manufacturing 
establishments, in which the index of employ- 
ment has risen by 87 per cent between Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, and September 1, 1942. The 


gain in the non-manufacturing classes as a 


TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Industries 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, 
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1Relative Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

Weight 1942 1942 1941 
Luhapipraghens a 62-6 215-6 212-4 181-4 
Speer ihe ee ap 2-0 181-3 183-5 192-1 
Ree a Ai Be 0-2 125-2 123-0 124-3 
helsernes oes 1-6 138-6 137-3 142-0 
Pe SRS RIN 1-0 127-7 128-1 134-7 
3-7 124-1 126-5 128-0 
a 16th SOTA TOR 2-3 114-8 117-9 121-7 
0-5 112-2 112-5 116-2 
if. ee 0-9 170-1 172-1 161-9 
Sey ees Bont 0-1 41-8 41-6 92-9 
tes 3-0 168-2 155-3 172-2 
COU Sekt 4.7 134-5 133-8 133-6 
eee a koe 2-2 127-9 127-4 126-5 
0-8 188-5 182-6 181-4 
ssa ee 1-7 124-6 125-4 126-5 
tai reacpatsin 3 0-9 128-9 126-6 139-1 
8-1 166-9 165-8 163-0 
3-0 176-8 177-0 173-7 
A SECO Aah ee 1-4 127-4 128-0 128-5 
0-7 200-0 202-5 189-9 
0-6 600-6 592-7 591-9 
1-2 134-4 137-9 144.2 
2-9 171-9 167-4 161-8 
1-0 174-5 172-0 164-9 
0-6 129-9 123-2 112-9 
0:7 243-7 242-9 222-1 
4-1 594-2 583-3 383-5 
0-8 134-1 135-1 135-4 
1-] 150-2 152-9 155-2 
2-1 262-5 256-4 225-1 
24-1 318-8 312-4 220-8 
1-8 249-9 248-6 226-4 
1-5 256-1 256-6 223-4 
0-6 135-7 139-3 104-8 
8-8 249-8 243-5 190-1 
2-4 296-7 293-1 247-9 
3-0 1,192-8 1,145-8* 494-6 
0-3 155-9 1576§ 165-0 
1-2 327-1 317-8* 246-8 
0-9 296-6 293-6 241-8 
6-0 514-8 505-0* 291-7 
3-0 355-2 350-2* 297-5 
0-9 204-7 202-5 189-2 
0-9 360-2 351-1 237-7 
LeareR tes ins 2-4 147-5 - 142-1 139-6 
bh vopare beste oor 4-4 166-8 172-3 181-6 
1-4 90-6 92-8 94-9 
2-4 334-9 349-7 377-5 
0-6 165-9 167-7 164-2 
1-6 107-1 106-7 162-0 
1s chasiehsuaiorts, eter § 0-4 129-8 127-3 126-5 
1-2 100-9 101-1 95-4 
7:7 116-9 116-4 105-9 
2-1 159-5 157-0 153-2 
b fettete hrs steve 4.2 95-2 96-9 90-0 
1-4 110-0 108-7 111-4 
ge 3a ae 10-3 146-5 146-8 153-9 
slefeters Ghats ated 4-1 167-5 164-8 158-2 
bale dubs ei 3-8 172-9 172.3 2038 -4 
Netaiehettbin oles 2-4 101-0 104-9 104-3 
EA feie, oii 2°3 188.2 189-4 183-9 
SGERE 1-4 184-6 186-1 181-5 
bshantee aie eters 0-9 194-3 195-1 188-1 
Peer ee 8-7 152-3 152-5 157-5 
Bee Pe iy ac 6-6 158-8 159-0 163-2 
ereoad aa 2-1 135-0 135-4 - 142-3 
Wate jomre tee? 100-0 179-3 177-8 162-7 


to the total number of employees 


reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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whole has amounted only to 12-6 per cent in 
the three years. 


Within the manufacturing group, employ- 
ment in the production of durable goods has 
shown particularly impressive expansion. The 
index has risen from 100°4 at the beginning of 
the war, to 261-°0 at September 1, 1942, or by 
160 per cent. Even greater than this gain, 
has been that of almost 239 per cent in em- 
ployment in iron and steel plants. The non- 
ferrous metals and electrical apparatus divis- 
ions have likewise afforded work to a sub- 
stantially greater number of persons now 
mainly producing to meet war-time demands. 
The lumber and clay, glass and stone groups, 
two of the remaining three in the durable 
goods category, have shown increases in the 
last three years which are considerable, though 
on a much smaller scale than those previously 
mentioned. 


The advances in the non-durable goods classes 
have resulted partly from the manufacture of 
commodities required in the prosecution of 
the war and in the equipment and maintenance 
of the armed forces in Canada and abroad, 
but are also partly due to increased civilian 
consumption consequent upon an exceptionally 
high level of employment and payrolls. As 
a result of these factors, employment in the 
production of non-durable goods as a whole 
has risen by 422 per cent in the 36 months. 
Much of the gain has taken place in the 
chemical group, the manufacture of explosives 
and ammunition constituting a very important 
part of the war program. Excluding chemicals, 
the growth in the inedx for the light manu- 
facturing classes between September 1, 1939 


and September 1, 1942, amounts only to 
28:6 per cent, rather than to 42:5 per 
cent already given for the non-durable 


goods as a whole. Manufacturers of textile, 
food, pulp and paper and other  prod- 
ucts have all provided employment for many 
men and women than were engaged in these 
industries at the outbreak of war. The pro- 
duction of miscellaneous manufactured prod- 
ucts has also greatly increased, with the 
development of plants producing various types 
of scientific equipment, which, owing to the 
mixed origin of the component parts, are 
classed industrially in the miscellaneous group. 


At September 1, 1939, the number of persons 
employed by the co-operating manufacturers 
throughout the Dominion comprised 50:7 per 
cent of the total employees reported by estab- 
lishments in the eight leading industrial groups 
—manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction, service and 
trade. By September 1, 1942, this proportion 
had grown to 62-6 per cent of the much 


larger number of persons employed in the 
eight industries in the Dominion. 

In the non-manufacturing industries, em- 
ployment in logging, communications, trans- 
portation, services and trade was at a con- 
siderably higher level than at September 1, 
1939. In each of these except trade, the 
improvement has been progressive, although 
the rate of gain from 1940 to 1941 generally 
exceeded that since indicated. On the other 
hand, employment in trade in recent months 
has slackened, partly as a result of the 
stringent labour market, and partly because 
the virtual disappearance of various lines of 
manufactured goods from the market has re- 
moved the need for the services of salesmen. 
Nevertheless, the index number of employ- 
ment in trade at September 1, 1942, was 
higher by 12:9 per cent than at that date in 
1939; in 1941, the gain over 1939 had amounted 
to 16°8 per cent. 

Mining, in which the index at September 1, 
1941, had risen to a point 8:1 per cent higher 
than in the first 12 months of the war, has 
since been curtailed, showing a fractional 
decline at the latest date from the Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, figure. Building and railway 
maintenance work were more active at the 
close of the third year of the war than at the 
beginning, but highway work showed a falling- 
off. This was largely due to the postpone- 
ment of all but essential work until the end of 
the war, while in 1939 a considerable program 
of unemployment relief work was under way. 
A very large proportion of the employment 
now being afforded in building and also in 
road construction and maintenance directly 
results from the war effort. 

Each of the provinces has shown consider- 
able expansion since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, and in the more highly industrialized 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario and _ British 
Columbia being particularly great. However, 
the gains elsewhere indicated have also been 
substantial. 

The growth of industrial employment in 
the eight leading industrial cities in the last 
three years has rather exceeded that gener- 
ally reported in the Dominion. An index 
constructed for these centres taken as a unit, 
stands at 184-8, as compared with the Canada 
index of 179-3 at September 1, 1942. At the 
beginning of September, 1939, the cities’ index 
was 109-4, while that in the country as a whole 
was 119-6. Where 39 per cent of all those on 
the staffs of the co-operating establishments 
belonged in these eight cities when war was 
declared, some 44 per cent of the much greater 
Dominion total are now employed therein, a 
concentration which accounts for the acute 
housing situation in the larger cities. 
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Employment and Payrolls by Industries 


Manufacturing—For the eighth successive 
month, employment and payrolls* in manu- 
facturing showed expansion; the advance in 
employment substantially exceeded the usual 
increase at September 1 in pre-war years, 
but was smaller than at that date in either 
1940 or 1941. The distribution of the gains 
also differed from the normal; those in the 
durable goods group were considerably above 
average, while those in the production of non- 
durable goods were less than usual for the 
season. 

Information was furnished by 7,341 manu- 
facturers, whose staffs aggregated 1,123,270; 
as compared with 1,106,427 at August 1; this 
was an increase of 16,843, or 1-5 per cent. 
The amounts disbursed in weekly payrolls rose 
from $32,169.579* at the beginning of August 
to $33,333,167, at September 1; the difference 
was $1,163,588, or 3:6 per cent. As already 
stated, the payment of the higher cost-of- 
living bonus contributed largely to this im- 
portant increase, but there were also varia- 
tions in earnings due to overtime work and to 
vacations; in some instances, the latter factor 
caused a falling off in the payrolls, but in a 
greater number of cases, the resumption of 
operations following vacations resulted in 
higher salaries and wages. The per capita 
average rose from $29.08* at August 1H Re 
$29.68 at the date under review; that at 
September 1, 1941, was $26.22. 

The index number of employment in manu- 
facturing at the date under review stood at 
215-6 per cent of the 1926 average. The 
August 1 figure was 212-4, while that at 
September 1 of last year was 181:4. The 


latest index was the maximum in the record. 


Since the increase from the preceding month 
was above normal, the seasonally adjusted in- 
dex showed a further upward movement, rising 
from 207-7 at August 1 to 209-6 at the 
beginning of September. 

The concentration of workers in the iron 
and steel group continued at the date under 
review, when the co-operating establishments 
reported the addition of 8,611 men and women 
to their personnel. The increase was the 
largest at September 1 in the 22 years of the 
record, but was rather smaller than that 
indicated in immediately preceding months. 
The manufacture of electrical apparatus and 
non-ferrous metal products also showed sub- 
stantial advances. Considerable expansion was 
indicated in vegetable food factories; there 
were smaller but nevertheless important gains 
in leather, pulp and paper, rubber, textiles, 
chemical and miscellaneous non-metallic min- 
eral groups, and in miscellaneous manufactured 
products. In food and textile plants the im- 


provement was not equal to that usually noted 
at the beginning of September. Animal food, 
lumber and clay, glass and stone plants, on 
the other hand, released employees; the 
seasonal losses were rather above normal. 

The unadjusted indexes of employment in 
manufacturing at September 1 in recent years, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, are as 
follows:—1942, 215-6; 1941, 181-4; 1940, 
139-4; 1939, 115-3; 1938, 113-8; 1937, 121-2 
and 1936, 105-9. For September 1, 1941, 
6,958 manufacturing establishments had _ re- 
ported 943,117 men and women on their 
staffs. 


The persons in recorded employment in 
manufacturing establishments at September 1 
received the sum of $33,333,167 for services 
rendered during the week preceding; this 
represented a pay envelope of $29.68 for the 
average worker. The latter figure was higher 
by 60 cents than that indicated at August 1, 
1942, and exceeded by $3.46 the average of 
$26.22 at September 1, 1941. 


Based on the weekly salaries and wages paid 
by the co-operating establishments on or 
about June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the 
index of payrolls at September 1, 1942, stood 
at 148-7, as compared with 143-5* at 
August 1, 1942, and 110-8 at September 1, 
1941. The increase of 34:2 per cent in the 
reported payrolls at the date under review 
as compared with twelve months earlier, 
considerably exceeds that of 18-9 per cent in 
the number of persons employed by the co- 
operating manufacturers. Ags elsewhere given, 
the main reasons for this disparity, are first, 
the growing concentration of workers in the 
more highly paid heavy industries, together 
with a considerable amount of overtime work 
for such classes, and secondly, the wide appli- 
cation of the method of meeting the increased 
cost-of-living by the payment of a bonus 


under the terms of P:C. 8253 of October 24, 


1941, together with the general increases in 
this allowance since its institution, notably 
that authorized for the first pay period after 
August 15 of the present year. The im- 
portance of the first of these factors is 
emphasized by the fact that the September 1 
index number of payrolls in the durable goods 
group stood at 168-7, or 503 per cent higher 
than at the same date of 1941, while that in the 
non-durable goods, at 127-7, showed an in- 
crease of 16-6 per cent; the index of employ- 
ment in the heavy industries in the same 
period has risen by 31-4 per cent, as compared 
with the gain of just over seven per cent in 
that for the light manufacturing industries. 
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During the period for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, there have been 
especially noteworthy increases in the salaries 
and wages reported in the non-ferrous metal, 
chemical, iron and steel, miscellaneous manu- 
factured products, electrical apparatus and 
equipment and beverage industries. These 
gains have been associated with important 
advances in employment; in most instances, 
however, the percentage rise in the latter 
has been proportionately less than that in the 
payrolls, with the results that, despite the 


continued dilution of labour, the average per. 


capita earnings in these industries are higher 
than they were at the beginning of September, 
1941. This statement, indeed, applies to the 
majority of manufacturing classes. 


Logging—There was a moderate seasonal 
increase in employment in the bush at the 
beginning of September; the gain was rather 
below average for the time of year. Data 
were received from 437 firms having 43,764 
employees at September 1, as compared with 
42165 in their last report. Employment 
generally was brisker than at the beginning 
of September in any other year of the record. 
The index, at 147-5, was 5:7 per cent higher 
than at the same date in 1941, while there 
was a rise of 26-3 per cent in the reported 
weekly payrolls in the same period. The 
earnings aggregated $1,007,680 at September 1, 
as compared with $968,955 at the beginning of 
August. 

The per capita average earnings at the date 
under review were $23.03, five cents more than 
the average paid on or about August 1; it is 
probable that many of the additional workers 
were not employed throughout the pay 


period covered in the survey, a factor which - 


tends to lower the indicated earnings in a 
period of seasonal change, and which no doubt 
largely offsets the effect of the increased 
cost-of-living bonus authorized from August 
15. In considering the figures of aggregate and 
average earnings in logging, it must be re- 
called that they do not include the value of 
board and lodging, frequently a part of the 
remuneration of workers engaged in bush 
operations. 


Mining—Further curtailment of mining 
operations was reported at September 1; the 
427 employers then furnishing information had 
a combined working force of 77,954 persons, 
2,564 fewer than at the beginning of August. 
All three branches of the industry released 
workers; there was a small decline in quarry- 
ing, with a moderate reduction in the coal- 
fields, and a considerable loss in the extrac- 
tion of metallic ores, notably of gold. 

The index of employment in the mining 
group at September 1 was 166-8, as compared 
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with 181-6 at the same date in 1941. This was 
a decline of 8-9 per cent. 

The payrolls reported at the latest date 
amounted to $2,756,576, as compared with 
$2,789,149 indicated in the preceding period 
of observation. The falling-off was thus 1-2 
per cent, while that in the number of em- 
ployees was 3:2 per cent. As a result of this 
disparity in the percentage rates, the per 
capita average earnings were higher, rising 
from $34.64* at August 1, to $35.36 at the 
beginning of September. 


Communications —Slight improvement of 
a seasonal character was recorded in the com- 
munication group as a whole at September 1. 
The increase, which was rather smaller thar 
usual for the time of year, took place in the 
telegraph division, telephones releasing a small 
number of persons. The reported employees 
numbered 28,604, and their weekly payrolls 
amounted to $806,305. At August 1, the num- 
ber of workers on the staffs of the communica- 
tions division was given as 28,512, earning 
$785,657. The increase in employment was 
0-3 per cent and that in salaries and wages, 
2:6 per cent. The per capita average rose 
from $27.56 at August 1, to $28.19 at the first 
of September. Based on the 1926 average as 
100, the latest index of employment was 107-1; 
this was five per cent higher than at Septem- 
ber 1, 1941. The index number of payrolls 
has risen in the twelve months by 11-9 per 
cent. 


Transportation—There was a contraction in 
transportation as a whole; street railway opera- 
tion, cartage and storage and shipping and 
stevedoring were more active, but employ- 
ment in steam railway operation was quieter. 
The general decline in the group was contra- 
seasonal. Nevertheless, employment was 
brisker than at September 1 in any other 
year since 1929. The latest index was 110-0, 
compared with 105-9 at September 1, 1941. 
The staffs of the 563 firms and branches 
furnishing returns totalled 138,675, as com- 
pared with 139,151 at August 1. The weekly 
salaries and wages disbursed at September 1 
were given as $4,830,002; this was one per 
cent higher than the August 1 payroll of 
$4,784,427. The average per capita weekly 
earnings rose from $34.38 at August 1 to $34.83 
at the date under review. As compared with 
September 1, 1941, there was an increase of 
3-9 per cent in employment and of 10-6 per 
cent in the index of aggregate payrolls in 
transportation. 


Construction and Maintenance showed a 
seasonal decline of about normal proportions, 
according to the experience of the years since 
1920. Building and highway work were rather 
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brisker, but the construction and maintenance 
departments of the railways released employ- 
ees. Statistics were tabulated from 1,500 con- 
tractors with a total working force of 184,865, 
as compared with 185,136 at August 1. This 
was a decrease of 271 employees, or 0-1 per 
cent. The reported weekly payrolls, however, 
were higher by three per cent. The latest 
aggregate was $5,097,890. The increase was 
partly due to overtime work, together with 
the payment of the cost-of-living bonus at a 
higher rate. The per capita average earnings 
rose from $26.72 paid at August 1, to $27.58 
at the date under review. 


The index in construction was lower than at 
the beginning of September of last year, when 
it stood at 153-9, as compared with the latest 
figure of 146-5. The decline amounted to 
5:1 per cent while there was an increase of 
13-3 per cent in the reported payrolls in the 
12 months. 


Services—There was a contra-seasonal 
slackening in activity in services at September 
1, when the 615 co-operating establishments 
reported 41,924 men and women on their 
payrolls, as compared with 42,197 in the pre- 
ceding month. In spite of this loss in em- 
ployment, there was a slight increase in the 
salaries and wages disbursed at the beginning 
of September. These aggregated $730,516, as 
compared with $728,511 at August 1. 


As compared with September 1, 1941, there 
was a gain of 2-3 per cent in employment at 
the date under review; the increase in the 
reported payrolls in the 12 months was 11-6 
per cent. The per capita average earnings, 
at $17.42 at the beginning of September, were 
higher by 16 cents than at August 1. At 
September 1, 1941, the average was $15.96. 
Attention must be drawn to the fact that in 
hotels and restaurants, as in logging, many of 
those employed receive board and lodging as 
part of their remuneration; the former divi- 
sion constituted some 62 per cent of the total 
reported in the service division as a whole 
at the beginning of September. 


Trade——There was a further falling-off in 
employment in trading establishments at Sep- 
tember 1; the decline (the third in succession) 
was contra-seasonal in the experience of the 
years since 1920. A personnel of 156,355 was 
reported by the 2,198 co-operating employers, 
who had had 156,598 employees at the begin- 
ning of August. The payrolls disbursed by 
these employers rose slightly, from $3,796,846 
at that date to $8,799,305 at September 1. 
This disparity in the trends resulted in a rather 
higher per capita average, which stood at 
$24.30 at the latest date, as compared with 
$24.25 in the preceding report. 


The latest index number of employment in 
trade was 152-3 per cent of the 1926 base; 
this was lower by 38:3 per cent than that 
indicated at the same date in 1941, but there 
was an increase of one per cent in the year in 
the index of payrolls. 


Financial Institutions—Statistics were tabu- 
lated from 755 banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies and other financial institutions, 
whose staffs aggregated 64,148, an increase of 
941 as compared with August 1. The salaries 
and wages paid these employees amounted to 
$1,911,891, giving a per capita weekly average 
of $29.80, as compared with $30.34 in the last 
report. Employment in financial institutions 
was greater by 1-5 per cent than at Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, while the index number of payrolls 
was higher by 5-5 per cent. 


Employment and Payrolls by Economic 
Areas 


Employment was brisker in all provinces 
except Manitoba and Alberta. The largest 
numbers added to the personnel were in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. The 
last-named also showed the greatest percentage 
gain. In all provinces except Prince Edward 
Island, industrial activity was at a higher 
level than at September 1, 1941. The aggregate 
weekly salaries and wages disbursed at the 
date under review were generally greater in 
all sections of the country. The per capita 
averages were also higher in each of the prov- 
inces than at either August 1, 1942, or Sep- 
tember 1, 1941. 

Maritime Provinces—A contra-seasonal in- 
crease In employment was indicated in the 
Maritime Provinces at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when 942 firms reported the employ- 
ment of 128,994 men and women, 1,354 more 
than at August 1. The index of employment 
stood at 172-2, as compared with 164-1 at the 
beginning of September, 1941. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick showed improvement, 
while there was no general change in Prince 
Edward Island. 

Manufacturing afforded rather more employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces as a whole; 
most of the gain was in pulp and paper and 
iron and steel plants, while animal food and 
textile factories were quieter. Logging, min- 
ing and trade also released employees. The 
other non-manufacturing classes reported 
greater activity; the advances in transporta- 
tion and construction were considerable. 

The weekly payrolls disbursed at September 
1 amounted to $3,361,247, an increase of three 
per cent from the wage payments reported by 
the same firms at August 1. This considerable 
gain resulted in a higher average pay envelope, 
which rose from $25.58 paid on or about 
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August 1, to $26.06 at September 1, 1942. The 
average at the same date in 1941 had been 
$22.68. In the last twelve months, the index 
of payrolls in the Maritime Provinces has 
risen by 20:4 per cent, while that of employ- 
ment has increased by 4:9 per cent. The num- 
ber of persons on the payrolls of the 900 firms 
then furnishing data was 122,762. 


Quebec—Continued but smaller additions to 
the working forces were reported in Quebec; 
the 3,825 employers from whom returns were 
received had a staff of 563,858 persons at 
September 1, compared with 559,823 in their 
last report. This increase was smaller than 
that indicated at September -1 in any of the 
three immediately preceding years. 

The weekly earnings paid on or about Sep- 
tember 1 amounted to $15,571,233; the total 
reported at August 1 had been $15,144,027. 
There was accordingly a gain of 2-8 per cent 
in this comparison. The per capita average 
reported at September 1 was $27.62, 57 cents 
higher than that at the beginning of August, 
1942, and $3.25 above the September 1, 1941, 
average of $24.37. The index number of em- 
ployment, at 192-8, was 134 per cent higher 
than at September 1 of last year. The increase 
in the indicated payrolls in the 12 months was 
28-7 per cent. 

Important expansion was reported in manu- 
facturing at the date under review, there being 
considerable gains in iron and steel, textile 
and chemical plants, with smaller advances in 
lumber, rubber, tobacco, electrical apparatus 
and non-ferrous metal factories. Logging and 
trade also afforded more employment. On the 
other hand, transportation and construction 
released fairly large numbers of men, and 


there was a falling-off in communications and 


services. 

At September 1, 1941, 3,159 establishments 
had reported a personnel of 495,220 men and 
women, an increase of 6,600 from August 1. 


Ontarto—For the eighth consecutive month, 
there was an expansion in industrial activity 
in Ontario. The increase was not equal to 
that indicated at September 1, 1941, although 
it exceeded the usual gain at that date in the 
years since 1920. Data were tabulated from 
5,665 firms having 742,879 employees, compared 
with 736,721 in the preceding month. This 
was a gain of 0-8 per cent. The reported 
payrolls were also higher, showing an increase 
of 2-3 per cent; the total was $22,458,720, as 
compared with $21,953,998 at August 1. The 
September 1 per capita average was $30.23, as 
compared. with $29.80 at August 1, 1942, and 
$27.34 at the beginning of September, 1941. 
The index of employment, at 183-0 at Sep- 
tember 1, reached a new maximum, being 
slightly higher than that of 181-5 at August 
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1, and 8-3 per cent above the September 1, 
1941, figure of 169-0. The latest index of 
earnings was 19-5 per cent higher than a 
year ago. 

The number of persons engaged in manu- 
facturing operations in Ontario showed a sub- 
stantial increase; the largest additions to the 
working forces were in iron and steel and 
vegetable food factories, some 3,900 and 4,000 
men and women having been taken on in those 
industries, respectively. Smaller gains took 
place in the leather, pulp and paper, chemical, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
miscellaneous manufactured products divisions. 
Lumber, textile, and clay, glass and stone 
plants, however, released some employees. In 
the non-manufacturing groups, gold mining, 
construction, services and trade showed cur- 
tailment, while transportation was more active. 
Little general change was indicated in logging 
and communications. 

At September 1, 1941, 5,469 employers had 
reported an aggregate working force of 685,679, 
this was 10,845 more than the number they 
had employed at August 1, 1941. 


Prawrie Provinces—Industrial activity de- 
clined in Manitoba and Alberta, but slightly 
gained in Saskatchewan at September 1. On 
the whole, there was a moderate recession in 
employment in the Prairie Area, but the pay- 
roll disbursements were higher. Returns were 
received from 1,813 employers with a combined 
staff of 193,556 men and women; this was 586 
fewer than at August 1. The weekly salaries 
and wages disbursed at the beginning of Sep- 
tember were reported at $5,614,147, 1-6 per 
cent higher than the sum of $5,523,814 dis- 
tributed by the same firms at the beginning of 
August. The per capita average earnings also 
advanced, rising from $28.45 at August 1 to 
$29.01 at the date under review. 

In the last 12 months, industrial employment 
in the Prairie Provinces taken as a unit has 
increased by 5:1 per cent, and there has been 
a gain of 14-3 per cent in the reported weekly 
payrolls. 

Most of the contractions in employment in 
the Prairie Area at September 1, 1942, as com- 
pared with August 1 took place in railway 
construction and maintenance. Steam railway 
operation, services, logging and retail trade 
also released employees. On the other hand, 
manufacturing (notably of iron and steel prod- 
ucts) was brisker; local transportation and 
storage, building and highway construction 
work and wholesale also showed heightened 
activity. 

British Columbia—Firms in British Colum- 
bia reported further additions to their working 
forces at September 1; although the improve- 
ment was on a smaller scale than that recently 
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recorded, it was above-average for the season 
of the year, resulting in the establishment of 
a new high index. Mining, transportation and 
trade reported a falling-off, but in other indus- 
trial groups the trend was upward. There 
were moderate gains in logging, communica- 
tions and services, with larger advances in 
manufacturing and construction. In the former 
class, there was further important expansion 
in iron and steel and food factories; the in- 
creases in non-ferrous metal, electrical appar- 
atus and miscellaneous non-metallic mineral 
plants were smaller. Considerable curtail- 
ment, on the other hand, was noted in lumber 
mills. 

The working force of the 1,388 employers 
furnishing data in British Columbia rose from 
162,378 in the preceding month, to 166,124 at 
the beginning of September. The payrolls 
disbursed by these establishments at the latter 
date aggregated $5,356,094, as compared with 
$5,084,157 at August 1. The latest per capita 
average was $32.24, 98 cents higher than in 
the preceding report. At September 1 of last 
year, 1,324 firms had made returns, showing 
an aggregate staff of 138,400. The contents 
of the typical pay envelope had then been 
$27.48. In the last 12 months, the index of 
payrolls has risen by 39-1 per cent while that 
of employment, at 179-4 at September 1, 1942, 
was 19-8 per cent higher than at the same 
date of 1941. The latest figure is the highest 
in the employment record of over 21 years. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities 


Industrial activity increased in each of the 
eight cities for which statistics are currently 
tabulated. The largest advances were in 
Montreal, Quebec, Tororto and Vancouver; 
those in Hamilton and Winnipeg were also 
considerable, while the improvement in Ottawa 
and Windsor was moderate. 

The sums distributed in these centres in 
weekly payrolls at September 1 were decidedly 
higher than at August 1. In most cases, the 
gains in the earnings were relatively greater 
than those in the number of employees, so 
that the per capita averages were also higher 
than at August 1. In Hamilton, however, the 
per capita average was slightly lower, partly 
as a result of a loss in earnings during vaca- 
tion. In the eight centres, employment and 
payrolls were considerably higher than at 
September 1, 1941. 


Montreal—Further important advances 
were reported in Montreal. These took place 
mainly in manufacturing, tobacco, textile, 


chemical, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel plants showing the largest gains. The 
trend was also upward in trade, but trans- 
portation and construction were quieter. 
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Little general change took place in the 
remaining industries. 
Statistics were tabulated from 1,938 


employers with 264,655 men and women on 
their staffs at September 1, compared with 
260,980 at the beginning of August. The 
weekly payrolls disbursed by these establish- 
ments at September 1 aggregated $7,624,179; 
this was an increase of 3-8 per cent over the 
amounts distributed by the same firms on or 
about August 1. The gain in the number in 
recorded employment was 1:4 per cent. As a 
result of this disparity in the percentages, 
there was a considerable rise in the per capita 
average; at $28.81 at September 1, this was 67 
cents higher than that reported at the 
beginning of August, being also the highest 
in the record going back to June 1, 1941. 

The index of employment has risen by 15 
per cent in the last 12 months, accompanied 
by a gain of 30 per cent in the reported 
payrolls in the same period. The per capita 
average earnings at September 1, 1941, had 
averaged $25.45. The 1,833 firms then report- 
ing had employed 229,674 persons; the index 
was then much lower, having been 151-6, as 
compared with 174-4 at the date under review, 
the peak figure in the record. 


Quebec City—There was an increase of 
1,579, or 4:8 per cent, in the number of 
persons on the payrolls of the 230: employers 
furnishing data in Quebec. They reported 
34,227 workers at September 1; the indicated 
weekly payrolls aggregated $843,384. As com- 
pared with $781,297 disbursed at August 1, this 
was an increase of 7-9 per cent. The weekly 
average, at $24.64, was the highest to date. 
The August 1, 1942 average had been $23.86, 
while the September 1, 1941, figure was $21.53. 
There were important increases in employ- 
ment at the date under review in manufac- 
turing, mainly in iron and steel and chemical 
factories. Construction was also more active, 
and minor improvement was shown in trade. 

The 219 firms furnishing statistics for 
September 1, 1941, had a combined working 
force of 25,821. The index of employment then 
stood at 186-2, as compared with 239-8 at 
September 1, 1942. This is an increase of 
28°8 per cent. The gain in the indicated 
payrolls in the 12 months was 50:5 per cent. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto resumed 
its upward movement at September 1, when 
the 1,996 co-operating firms reported a work- 
ing force of 235,774 men and women, as 
compared with 232,372 at August 1. Curtail- 
ment was indicated in building construction, 
services and trade; there was a slight gain 
in transportation, while manufacturing showed 
considerable expansion. There were large 
increases in iron and steel works, together 
with smaller advances in printing and pub- 
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lishing, chemical, electrical apparatus, miscel- 


laneous manufactured products and _ other 
classes, 

The weekly payrolls reported by the 
employers furnishing data amounted _ to 


$7,073,892, as compared with $6,836,989 paid 
on or about August 1, 1942. The index of 
employment at the latest date, at 183-6, was 
the highest in the record, exceeding by 15-1 
per cent the September 1, 1941, index of 
159-5. The reported payrolls have risen by 
28-7 per cent in the 12 months. 

The per capita weekly earnings averaged 
$30 at September 1, as compared with an 
average of $2942 at August 1, 1942; the 
September 1, 1941, figure had been $26.80. 
The number of persons then employed by 


the 1,888 co-operating establishments was 
204,647. 
Ottawa—The trend of employment in 


Ottawa continued upward, although the gain 
was not large. The 248 employers making 
returns had 21,526 employees, 51 more than in 
the preceding month. The reported salaries 
and wages aggregated $555,633, a per capita 
average of $25.81. This was 37 cents higher 
than the August 1 average of $25.44, while 
the September 1, 1941, figure had been $23.41. 
Shght changes only were indicated in the 
various industrial groups. Trade and com- 
munications afforded rather more employment, 
while manufacturing, construction and, services 
were quieter. 

The index of employment in Ottawa, at 
163-4, was 4:2 per cent higher than at 
September 1, 1941, while there was an increase 
of 16 per cent in this comparison in the index 
of payrolls. The 248 establishments co-operat- 


ing at September 1, 1941, had employed 20,660: 


workers. 


Hamilton. —lIndustrial activity showed ex- 
pansion in Hamilton at September 1, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled from 347 firms with 
a staff of 62,266 men and women, as compared 
wth 61,426 at August 1. The weekly payrolls 
disbursed on or about September 1 amounted 
to $1,971,424; this was an increase of 1-3 per 
cent over the salaries and wages paid at 
August 1 by the same employers. The gain 
in employment was 1:4 per cent. The per 
capita average earnings slightly declined from 
$31.70 at August 1 to $31.66 at the beginning 
of September; in some cases, vacations during 
the pay perlod coming under observation had 
lowered the reported payrolls. The figure at 
the same date of last year had been $28.45. 

Substantial gains were recorded in manu- 
facturing at September 1; most of this took 
place in iron and steel plants. Transportation 
and trade also showed moderate improve- 
ment. On the other hand, there was a 
falling-off in construction. 


At September 1, 1941, 340 reports had been 
tabulated, showing a personnel of 54,952 men 
and women. In the 12 months, the index of 
employment has risen by 13:2 per cent, while 
that of payrolls has risen by 25-9 per cent. 
The latest index of employment (viz., 190-7), 
is the highest in the record. 


Windsor—There was a further but smaller 
increase in employment in. Windsor at Sep- 
tember 1, when the 206 co-operating employers 
reported a staff of 40,357, or 112 more than at 
August 1. The amount paid these persons as 
weekly earnings was $1,599,945, compared with 
$1,525,187! in the last report. The Septem- 
ber 1 per capita average was $39.64, as com- 
pared with that of $37.90! paid to the typical 
individual in recorded employment at 
August 1. The increase in employment at the - 
beginning of September was mainly in iron 
and steel plants; food factories released 
workers, while the changes in other industries 
were slight. 

The 200 establishments furnishing data at 
September 1, 1941, had reported 33,208 
employees. The later index, at 297-0, was the 
maximum in the record, exceeding by 21-5 
per cent that at the beginning of September, 
1941. The index number of payrolls has 
advanced by 34:8 per cent over the twelve 
months. 


Winnipeg —Industrial activity continued to 
gain in Winnipeg. The improvement took 
place largely in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, food and pulp and paper products, and 
in construction. On the other hand, whole- 
sale trade was quieter. A working force of 
56,039 persons was employed by the 561 firms 
whose returns were tabulated, and who had 
reported a staff of 55,648 at August 1. There 
was thus an increase of 0:7 per cent in 
employment; this was accompanied by that 
of 2-2 per cent in the weekly wage disburse- 
ments, which amounted to $1.537,460 at Sep- 
tember 1. The per capita average rose from 
$27.041 at August 1, to $27.43 at the beginning 
of September. 

The latest index number of employment 
was 134-4, the highest to date; it was 3-7 
per cent above the September 1, 1941, figure 
of 129-6. The increase in the index of pay- 
rolls over the twelve months has amounted 
to 13-8 per cent. The 555 employers whose 
statistics had been tabulated at September 1, 
1941, had reported 54,027 men and women on 
their payrolls. The indicated per capita 
weekly average earnings had then been $24.98. 

Vancouver—The upward movement in 
Vancouver which has been in evidence with- 
out interruption since January 1, 1941, con- 
tinued at the beginning of September. The 
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greatest expansion was in manufacturing, 
mainly in iron and steel, although there were 
smaller gains in food and electrical apparatus 
factories. Construction and_ services also 
showed improvement, that in the former 
being considerable. Transportation and trade, 
however, were quieter. 

The employees of the 608 co-operating firms 
numbered 81,786, compared with 78,543 at 
August 1. The latest index, at 231-0, was 
44-9 per cent higher than that of 159-4 at 
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September 1, 1941. The persons in recorded 
employment at the date under review were 
paid the sum of $2,564,679 in weekly salaries 
and wages. The index of payrolls has risen 
by 69-3 per cent since September 1, 1941. 

The per capita average, at $31.36, at the 
beginning of September, 1942, compared 
favourably with those of $30.58 at August 1, 
1942, and $26.55 at September 1, 1941. The 
584 establishments then furnishing information 
had employed 56,175 persons. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of September, 1942 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to eco- 
nomic causes. Persons who are engaged at 
_work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes, are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Returns were tabulated in September from 
2,272 labour organizations having a combined 
membership of 380,304 persons, of whom 2,928 
or a percentage of 0-8 were reported as un- 
employed, in comparison with 0:9 per cent 
in August and 2-7 per cent in September, 
1941. The small percentage of unemployment 
was due largely to temporary lay-offs. The 
slight improvement over August was traced 
principally to minor employment advances for 
union members in the manufacturing and 
transportation industries. As will be observed 
in table II, the unemployment percentages in 
these industries were 0:4 and 0°8, respec- 
tively, compared with percentages of 0:5 and 
1-2, in August. The percentage of members, 
who were without work at the close of Sep- 
tember was the lowest for any month in these 
records, which were published on a monthly 
basis for the first time in January, 1919. 
Previous to that date the trade union report 
appeared quarterly. 

In table I, the unemployment percentages 
are shown by provinces. It will be seen that 
these ranged from 0-3 per cent in British 
Columbia to 1-3 per cent in Quebec. Prov- 
inces, in which less than one per cent were 
reported as without work were Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. In comparison with 
August, New Brunswick and Manitoba reports 
reflected substantially higher employment 
levels; as will be seen in table I the percen- 
tages of unemployment in these provinces 
declined to 1-1 and 0:5 respectively. Frac- 
tional improvement was registered by Quebec 


and Ontario members. In Alberta there was 
no change, while in Nova Scotia, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia, although the 
unemployment percentages were under one 
per cent, there were, however, slight contrac- 
tions in work. In comparison with conditions 
in September, a year ago, noteworthy employ- 
ment expansion was observed among Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia 
members, while increases in work although to 
lesser degrees were reflected in returns received 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta unions. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. The 
percentages of unemployment ranged from 
0-2 in Vancouver to 1:2 in Saint John and 
Edmonton. Cities, in which the percentages 
of union members were reported as without 
work and under one per cent, were Van- 
couver, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg and 
Regina. The percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers in Winnipeg, which stood at 0-6 in 
September, was considerably lower than that 
shown in August; thus indicating a substantial 
betterment. Fractional employment increases 
were observed in Toronto and Edmonton, 
while the situation in Halifax, Montreal, 
Regina and Vancouver remained unchanged. 
In Saint John the percentage of unemployed 
members was 1:2; this was moderately higher, 
thus indicating a fair employment contraction. 
In comparison with the situation in Septem- 
ber, a year ago, Halifax members, whose cur- 
rent reports indicated an unemployment per- 
centage of 0-5, showed a marked employment 
advance. Toronto and Winnipeg members 
reported unemployment percentages of 0-4 
and 0-6 respectively; these were likewise 
decidedly lower, thus reflecting noteworthy 
improvement. Employment expansion of lesser 
degree was apparent in Montreal, Vancouver, 
Saint John and Edmonton, while a fractional 
advance only was observed in Regina. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment from 
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January, 1936, to date. The curve in Septem- 
ber, 1942, rested at a fractionally lower level 
than in the preceding month, thus reflecting a 
very slight employment advance. The point 
of the. curve was distinctly lower than in 
September, a year ago, which was indicative 
of a pronounced employment expansion. 
For the manufacturing industries 763 re- 
ports were tabulated. The total membership 
was 203,141 persons, of whom, 739, or a per- 
centage of 0-4 were without work, in com- 
parison with percentages of 0-5 in August and 
1-6 in September, 1941. In comparison with 
the previous month 3-2 per cent of the un- 
classified manufacturing workers were with- 
out work; this was a much higher employment 
level. The - percentage of unemployment 


workers was 8-5, among printing tradesmen 
1-5 and for members in the iron and steel 
trades, 0-2; all of these showed slight employ- 
ment contractions. Smaller memberships, in 
which there was reflected little unemployment, 
although slight recessions in activity were 
manifested, were metal polishers, jewellery and 
hat, cap and glove workers. In comparison 
with the situation at the close of Septem- 
ber a year ago, rather marked employment 
expansion, as may be observed in table II, 
was in evidence for members in the iron and 
steel trades. Much higher employment levels 
were manifested, likewise, by leather and un- 
classified manufacturing workers. Unions of 
papermakers and woodworkers, whose unem- 
ployment percentages were 0°3 and 0-4, re- 
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among papermakers was 0:3; this was a 
slightly higher employment level. Among 


bakers and confectioners, fur workers, electric 
current employees and textile and carpet 
workers there were minor gains, likewise; 
little or no unemployment was in evidence 
among these workers. Trades in which 
the unemployment percentages remained un- 
changed were woodworkers, garment, and clay, 
glass and stone workers, the percentages of 
those without work as reported by these unions 
were 0:4, 0-1 and 0-2, respectively. As in 
the preceding month, no unemployment was 
apparent among soft drink, cigar and tobacco 
workers, butchers, meat and fish packers, rub- 
ber, aluminum and gas workers. In contrast, the 
percentages of unemployment among leather 
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spectively, reflected moderate expansion in 
work. Trades in which the membership was 
reported as fully employed at both dates, 
were cigar and tobacco, electric current em- 
ployees, butchers, meat and fish packers, 
rubber, aluminum and gas workers. On the 
other hand, hat, cap and glove and jewellery 
workers showed slight employment recessions. 

For coal miners returns were received from 
55 unions having a total membership of 
19,729 persons, of whom, 80, or a percentage 
of 0-4 were without work, in comparison 
with no unemployment in August and 2-0 
per cent in September, a year ago. As in the 
preceding month, union members in New 
Brunswick, Alberta, and British Columbia 
were reported as fully engaged. In Nova 
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Scotia, the unemployment percentage was 
0:7; this was a _ slight employment con- 


traction. In comparison with the situation in 
September, 1941, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment among union members in British Colum- 
bia showed an impressive decline of from 
13-9 on that date to full employment, in 
September, 1942. Adequate work was observed 
in Alberta in comparison with a percentage 
of 0-8, while no unemployment was apparent 
in New Brunswick, at either date. The per- 
centage of unemployed members in Neva 
Scotia, which was 0:7, remained unchanged. 

Returns were tabulated from 9 unions of 
members in the non-metallic minerals group. 
The total membership was 4,245, of whom, 
113, or a percentage of 2-7 were without 
work, in comparison with percentages of 4°5 
in August and 16-0 in September, a year ago. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 218 reports. These had an 
aggregate membership of 33,224 persons, of 
whom, 1,049, or a percentage of 3-2 were un- 
employed, in comparison with percentages of 
3°3 in the preceding month and 7:1 in 
September, 1941. The unemployment per- 
centage as reported by bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers was 5:7, which reflected moderately 
better conditions; the situation for granite and 
stonecutters, showed a slight improvement. 
Among steam shovel men and bridge and 
structural iron workers, no unemployment 
was reported in comparison with percentages 
of 2:0 and 1:8 respectively. For electrical 
workers, painters, decorators and _ paper- 
hangers and plumbers and steamfitters the 
very high employment levels attained in 
August, remained unchanged; the percentages 
respectively of unemployed members in those 
trades were 0-5, 0:6 and 0:7. No unemploy- 
ment was apparent among lathers, at either 
date. On the other hand, the unemployment 
percentage for unions of hod carriers and 
miscellaneous building workers was fractionally 
higher at 6-3. The situation for carpenters 
and joiners reflected a minor contraction, the 
percentage of members without work, standing 
at 3:4, compared with 2:9. In comparison 
with reports tabulated in September, 1941, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners and painters, decorators and 
paperhangers were much better employed. 
Although their membership is small and con- 
sequently, comparatively few members were 
involved, pronounced improvement was 
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apparent among granite and stonecutters. No 
unemployment was indicated by steam shovel 
men, bridge and structural iron workers and 
lathers, while the percentages of unemrloy- 
ment among these members in September, a 
year ago, were 6:5, 3-4 and 5-0, respectively. 

In the transportation industries returns were 
tabulated from 900 unions, having a total 
membership of 80,427 persons. Of these, 679, or 
a percentage of 0-8 were unemployed in com- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Sept. 1939.:.... 7:4| 6-1/13-2] 7-6] 4-0} 3-2] 6-2/10-0] 9-1 
Sept. 1940...... 1-2} 3-5) 6-5) 2-7] 5-4) 3-9} 5-5) 5-7] 4-4 
Sencar lode 1-8) 1-8] 3-7} 2-1] 2-8] 1-6] 1-9} 2-5) 2-7 
Octsergel Odile eer 1-6] 1-2] 4-7] 2-0} 2-7) 3-2] 3-7] 3-1] 3-1 
Noval O41ee ees 1-3) 1-4] 5-1) 1-7} 5-4] 3-7) 2-4! 4-0) 3:3 
Dec. 19410 re. 1-0} 2-1] 5-7] 6-0} 6-2] 4-2] 3-8} 5-3) 5-2 
Jan. 1942.55 .8. 1-3] 1-9] 5-4] 4-4) 6-3] 3-8] 3-3] 3-6) 4:3 
ENCE) o Year ACY: ER oe 1-6] 2-0] 4-4] 4-6) 4-1] 4-6] 4-1] 2-7) 4-0 
March 1942...... 2-1] 2-2) 4-5] 5-7| 4-0] 3-8} 7-0] 2-5] 4-5 
April) 1042s err,. 1-9] 1-6] 3-0} 4-4] 4-0] 2-1] 6-1] 1-4] 3-3 
May 1942...... 1-6] 1-6] 2-8} 2-5} 2-7] 1-2] 4-5] 1-1) 2-4 
June 1942...... 1-3] 4-7] 4-6] 1-6] 1-1] 0-9] 2-6] 0-9] 2-5 
July 1942; ene 0-8} 1-0} 3-8] 0-9] 2-2} 0-8} 1-3) 0-3] 1-8 
Aug 1947 ee 0-4] 2-3) 1-4] 0-7] 1-6] 0-8} 0-9] 0-2] 0-9 
Sept. 1942...... 0-8} 1-1] 1-3] 0-5} 0-5} 0-9} 0-9) 0-3} 0-8 


parison with 1-2 per cent in August and 2:3 
per cent in September, 1941. A noteworthy 
employment advance over the preceding month 
was in evidence among navigation workers; 
the unemployment percentage for these mem- 
bers stood at 3-1, as against 8-8. Steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns constituted over 
79 per cent of the entire group membership 
reflected, as may be seen in table II, a 
still higher employment level. In contrast, 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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while they indicated only fractional percentages 
of unemployment, street and electric railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs, etc. 
manifested very slight contractions in work. 
In comparison with reports received in 
September, 1941, employment for navigation 
workers was in much greater volume. The 
unemployment percentage for steam railway 
employees, which stood at 0-9, likewise indi- 
cated a _ substantially higher employment 
level. Teamsters and chauffeurs, etc. were 
fractionally better employed, while in con- 
trast there was a small fractional decline in 
activity among street and electric railway 
employees. 

From unions in the wholesale and re al 
trade, there were 10 reports tabulated, having 
an aggregate membership of 2,505 persons. 
These unions as in August, did not report any 
unemployment; in September, 1941, the un- 
employment percentage was 0-1. 

Civic employees unions reported that 0-1 
per cent of the membership was without work, 
in comparison with no unemployment in es 
ust and 0-5 in September, a year ago. Reports 
were tabulated from 108 unions, having a 
total membership of 9,838 persons, of whom, 
6, or a percentage of 0-1, were unemployed. 

In the miscellaneous group of occupations, 
returns were received from 147 unions. These 
organizations had a combined membership of 
11,817 persons, of whom, 59, or a percentage 
of 0:5 were unemployed, compared with 
percentages of 0-8 in August and 1-5 in 
September, 1941. The unemployment per- 
centages for stationary engineers and firemen 
and unclassified workers were 0:4 and O-1; 
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respectively ; employment levels in these trades 
were slightly higher. The percentage of mem- 
bers who were out of work among theatre stage 
employees remained unchanged at 2-2. On 
the other hand, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees with 0-4 per cent of inactivity and 
barbers with 0:5, reflected slight declines in 
work. In comparison with conditions in 
September, a year ago employment for 
theatre and stage, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and unclassified workers was sub- 
stantially increased; a moderate improvement 
was observed among stationary engineers and 
firemen, while the percentage of members 
reported as out of work among barbers re- 
mained unchanged at 0°5. 

Returns were tabulated from 5 unions of 
fishermen, having a total membership of 2,728 
persons, of whom 25, or a percentage of 0-9, 
were unemployed. The percentages of mem- 
bers reported as without work in August, was 
0-4, and in September, 1941, it was 10-4. 

Reports were received from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was 3,605 persons, all of whom, as in 
August, were reported as working. In Septem- 
ber, a year ago, the percentage of members 
reported as unemployed was 0-6. 

Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members, who were un- 
employed each year from 1931 to 1941 in- 
clusive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for September of each year from 1931 
to 1940, inclusive, and for each month from 
September, 1941, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the months included in Table I. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during September, 1942 


The September report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics includes returns from 166 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits and of this number 156 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
10 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of September while 38 
municipalities had failed to report at the 
close of October 12. 


The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of September is $10,540,- 
657. Revised values for the month of 
August include returns from 201 municipalities 
and aggregate $8,340,878. Reports were re- 
ceived from 55 of the 58 original municipali- 


ties and show a value of $7,448,396 for 
September. The corresponding revised value 
for August includes 58 returns and is $6,178,- 
192 while the September, 1941, value was 
$8,101,171. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the nine elapsed months 
of the current year is $80,863,920. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $58,298,223, while their corresponding value 
in 1941 was $75,793,328. 

During the month of September new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 76-9 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 41-5. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1942 
—3—se“=$—=—=$=@=™@—@$—0—80800oO>?0OoO~<"~“—————SM@n@asaS ee eeeeeeeeSSSET-&§r eo 








Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
dward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Permits—Total V Gl Bathe note ae ee eee LOSO40RGD 7 Rees eee 148, 156 446,155 2,465,990 
New construction.......... sain a neat os Deal ateteyelataunat dinia. ri Sc hO Ge SO ae wet ses. tytn 103, 743 392,560 1, 862, 393 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............sececeeeees Pit BREST |b Aan Seeg aa 44,413 53,595 603, 597 
Residential....... sob GdendoonoMbUbonodd Jacbane mode OA oon Oi O47, D05y, leah: Sep ens eeeeve RE aT56 141,055 1,475, 935 
New construction.......... Bettlecceog AMOS. 5 ate NMI es YNiab 4) a tac, ahaa 91,705 | 112,060 | 1,347,598 
Additions, alterations, repairs................ RR GTONZUS Meee AN nets 25,451 28,995 128,337 
Unstitubions le wy, fist to des cfcdece ane ee Se Sane MOA GOa (sve fig ols «'s + 6,500 10,000 78,050 
ING WIGODSELUCHION At tic. ae ee occ ck coeds OL O83e | Raticeeh vale. 250 9,700 500 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............00.ceeeec: BORE ls SRR 6, 250 300 77,550 
GWommercialioprres t,t. cies ants tae mates fal ae CaaS OE ZISLG OGG eA aes oe 6, 650 285, 100 340,310 
ING WaCOUSLEUCTION ade eens ter ic neencr corone oe 118851049" ios ee ke. 988 263, 600 255, 300 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............cecceeeces Pde ea oe 5, 662 21,500 85,010 
PNGUSUTIS eae: ae MA. oretca leitch ect aias ase Up cletmabre ale ate PS CAO eter he sisie ss 11,350 9,800 516,075 
INGwCORStRUCtION *; balan wciinacise SNE Cn eco a eae TEGO US GOR: tareta: 4,300 7,000 241,350 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............scceceececes GOA 2S OR ret ary ee 7,050 2,800 274, if 
Othousiliing sain lg A Pe Pe Oe ae sae GAD OORT tes Soc 6,500 200 55, 620 
ING WeCONSERUCHION Sa Me ei ta coe ae Neenah ice asia ae BO SOO athe ates epee a 6,500 200 17, 645 
Additions, alterations, repairs................c.eeeeees MOOG: tee OmeCE aR RMe i rhoe chow Sop lings Reautrs Stet 37,975 








Provinces (Con.) 
Classification of Permits 





Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All’ Permits—T otal’ Value: sacc.s0cc2ce sccm eee 4,540, 603 538,475 432,408 755, 201 1,213, 669 
ING wWsCONStEMCUIONN: © Hasta mee fo sloc ane ne | ee eae 3,488, 807 370, 990 403, 708 428,935 1,056, 155 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............cceeeceees 1,051,796 167,485 28,700 326, 266 157,514 
Resid ential:t Peery ccna cae hue ee ds bee oe ke ae 2,239,964 255, 785 45,003 244,198 528, 409 
INE WE CONSERUCTIONN 5. .chtirctadoncieelaute lotta aeee ed Soe tae 1,928, 284 200,915 30, 613 181,677 478,440 
AGOItIONS, alveratiOns , FEPAITS $+. os cacnc sce Pots dies 311, 680 54,870 14,390 62,521 49,969 
Unspitutional: weet k aitstns oetat dots 5 se eal tns tee 355, 112 26, 300 20,275 264, 595 500 
INE WACOMSUFUCTION ane eit tun ee seamen eee ign atl aeiee SE SAViS 37h Cech Oh ee 20,000 B75 500" BUR Ee crs erie. 
Additions, alterations, repairs. oss: id... kode 341,379 26,300 PHA) 217,095 500 
SW OMINEKCIA Harrie we ee Hen ET RC ee Lanter See 777,376 231,115 33,190 48, 670 593, 755 
ING wrCONSELUCtION iy wueiaste nt sees chia eke by cheek alate ; 430, 911 167, 800 19,350 7,500 539, 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............eescceecees 146, 465 63,315 13,840 41,170 54,155 
NAUSTEL amen es LPR tesicte site e et acer hia ee eile oe 1,107,014 25,000 3,000 17,160 84, 250 
ING wi Constructions = haan + bathe eee itch ae tel 864, 250 2,000 3,000 12,360 35, 100 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............00e0seeeees 242,764 2 O00! Pearce renters 4,800 49,150 
A) Cera Ul IN ence Merle a cree ai oe ete Sears ore en 61,1387 275 330, 940 180,578 6,755 
New construction hr 5. en) eee va tne cre) ere) Uae ah 51, 629 275 330, 745 179,898 3,015 
Additions, alterations; repairs........0015-<s-ces. nee. OT 5OS) tees steals - ee 195 680 3,740 


TABLE II— RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 











Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of building value wholesale Value of building value wholesale 
permits issued (0) prices of permits issued of, prices of 
Year building building Year building building 
permits materials permits materials 
First First First First First First 
September | 9 months | 9 months | 9 months September} 9 months | 9 months | 9 months 
$ $ $ $ 
1942...... 10,540,657 | 80,683,920 | (2) 48-5 (2) 1933 4 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 13-6 77-5 
19405)... 12,579,488 |102,043,724 | (4) 63-1 105-2 TO osc. 2,449,735 | 35,026,199 29-1 77°6 
1940...... 10,811,083" | 81, 729,310 |G) 48-3 95-6 1 GOR Wi kee 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 TA°0 82-7 
1939...... 4,135,624 | 48,911, 494 36-5 88-1 1920R0 Ee 11,093,020 |126,361, 350 105-2 92-7 
19880265. 5,285,997 | 48,183,393 35°9 90-2 Le ee 17,117,017 |186,011,017 154-8 99-2 
LOS deen 5,111,780 | 42,960, 983 35°8 95-2 LOZ Renee. 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 137-8 96-7 
10365555. 3,657,271 | 30,683,412 25-5 84-8 19027: 14,462,248 |141, 152,536 117°5 96-3 
19355 csc.) 3,331,915 | 36,680, 796 30°5 81-2 LO 2 Didar. ue 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 100-0 100: 
1934s. 3 2,281,874 | 19,715, 146 16-5 82-8 
(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. (2) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III abi gaieee OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1942, AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1941 


““N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
““No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


—6uaeCeEe€}e.eT$wwvwoa0eoeweaosoew=*wa—a—es«waoa—eeaoa>a@n@a@9a>ao>»$=$ $nm0m9m99mS9S9m9 


Value of Permits 
ro Issued during— 
Cities 





Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown ww. cbs 


No Report 2,200 
Nova Scotia— 
EL alifaxeteme cc teeth ry. etis Me nem eck 42,538 194, 698 

INewiGlascowisee. scm. eee cn 4,350 26,520 
KPVANCY cop ease oct h ec oe 23,350 32,850 

New Brunswick— 

Mirecerietdn ower cg. homes ce. 2,000 2,475 
PMLONGLON YA aan 2 ee ny oe 309, 035 27,725 
SDAIN GS ODM Nn. ot eee tye 129,595 49,989 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 850,370 975,050 

SQuebecer: 4. Weiee= .. se, be 834, 020 346, 6B5 
Shawinigan Falls................. 88,725 79, 610 
FOMeTDTOOKe Mees oe. eee ee 66, 450 126,100 
PALOIS SI VECHeSH Aisa: ai. Ss 20,3875 60,550 
FWestmountinh. ashe Noes, Wen en cee 215,095 27,729 

Ontario— 

Belleviller er, cuca ee mire 20,305 59, 800 
SIOTAMtLOn ds Mca: ce ae eepeeetNaee in 262, 892 14, 606 

Chatham Wee he pyeee 7,650 15, 230 
BHOnte Vi tlliarineee ete NL coke as 69,022 70,098 

SUG ee ERR aehok eiokion Cel eJe ener 15, 655 17,318 
SGuelphivecw 2 We eb ca eee 7,560 19, 665 
Prlamilton eeprom Lee, Lhe 135, 306 255, 837 
RING StON! AURiee AAPL. cn a Ak ee. 41, 824 45,056 
patchencr tsa Weleda wee No Report 51,139 
SELON COM caste rath heal y toss tei yoo 38, 790 92,425 

Oshawa ee yee ae chee 34, 855 48,465 
SOGia wart Ce eas Laser 2) eb 852, 400 $82,150 

Oyen Soundeee. o..3. 05 Bee ee. 5, 643 14,111 
peter bOrouchie en. 16. teehee. 22,280 131,705 
PL OLUOAT UI UIiepers aap hae ean ene 55, 035 76, 641 
pouCathaninec: mak lune in) 56,375 78,295 
SStalhomashnsems.c).. = sane ee aes 6, 282 17, 620 


September | September 
1942 1941 


Bier ta uk 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Cities SE 
September | September 
1942 1941 
$ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
Sarniat oi essat heres ee as, 157,225 26,252 
SaultSte, Marie:......0......-.; 47,363 122, 235 
tratiords.44 Aas. easee nee 3,390 23,970 
SLOTONtOm Pte ee eee 433,204 | 1,022,104 
HastN OF ka wp. ss by ae rote oes 199, 692 160,793 
SWANGSOL Arcee etna tere eee 291, 983 189, 982 
uivensid exe 4. .<i a et is 6, 290 31,100 
Woodstock 2 mcmerey eran ee 15,475 45,011 
Mork eT w pierre a coe ee: 195,300 139, 100 
Manitoba— 
+ BYAndon Ww. ee ee 62,890 9,875 
St: /Bonifaces..4.\tc1. thie ine 35, 180 42,093 
SWinnipes ose ven, Hh ae 418,050 407, 850 
Saskatchewan— } 
AMOose Jaws ventana heer ate 5,050 6, 634 
Regina <3) ee iese.t nina eae ke 10,560 55, 688 
*Saskatoon Gi. m ee 21,330 59,390 
Alberta— 
[Caleary Me teas. eee 487,751 232,158 
ety CLIN ON CON ee eee cee eT, 224,515 240, 140 
ethbridwesew sc ne ane ceet 18, 290 130,075 
Medicineiiat: Wotan ere ee 23, 995 32,895 
British Columbia— 
Nanaimo sh One acai: wl eee van No Report 38, 494 
New Westminster:.....40.-- 0.5. 23, 130 70,960 
NorthiVancouvers:sean cee ee No Report 32,460 
IBrInGe Wuperbaat ee aoe eisine ewer 20, 850 28,685 
wo tV ANCOUVED tes ete Ce ee 845, 990 756, 000 
IVOrnOn kets caercneds: ee act ate 3, 220 16, 850 
MVICLOTIAG see Ae Mere ye lae ten 303, 886 tits 792 
Total 58 Municipalities............. 7,448,3961| 8,101,171 
Total 35 Municipalities............. 6,670,3232) 6,888,106 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(4) 55 municipalities only, reporting. 
(2) 34 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


ooEe British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

September, 1942, summarizes the July- 
August employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
as wholly unemployed at August 17, 1942 
(exclusive of 23,450 men who had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for ordinary industrial employment) was 
71,308; those registered as on short time or 
otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly 
to return to their former employment num- 
bered 1,766; and those registered as unem- 
ployed casual workers (being persons who 


normally seek their livelihood by jobs of short 
duration) numbered 2,548. As compared with 
July 13 the numbers wholly unemployed 
showed a decrease of 260 among men but an 
increase of 5,452 among boys, the latter being 
mainly due to the registration of school 
leavers. Those temporarily suspended from 
work showed an increase of 38, and unem- 
ployed casual workers an increase of 368. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at August 17, 1942, were 36,226 wholly 
unemployed (exclusive of those, numbering 
1,122, who had been classified by interviewing 
panels as unsuitable for normal full time 
employment), 1,856 temporarily stopped, and 
121 unemployed casual workers. Of the 36,226 
wholly unemployed, 1,146 had been classified 
as unable for gdod cause to transfer to 
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another area. As compared with July 13, 
the numbers wholly unemployed showed a 
decrease of 2,974 among women but an 
increase of 3,880 among girls, the latter being 
mainly due to the registration of school 
leavers. Those temporarily stopped showed 
an increase of 320, and unemployed casual 
workers showed a decrease of 4. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances included in the 
foregoing totals for August 17, was 71,108, 
as compared with 70,342 at July 13, and 159,525 
at August 11, 1941. 


United States 


A gain of 501,000 between mid-August and 
mid-September brought the total number of 
employees in civil non-agricultural establish- 
ments to 38,803,000, according to the official 
report issued by the United States Secretary 
of Labor. This is a new, all-time peak and 
exceeds the September 1941 figure by 2,247,000. 

About ‘half of the increase over the month 
interval was in manufacturing industries 
(255,000). Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment employment increased by 223,000, of 
which about #% occurred in State and local 
government, chiefly as a result of the reopen- 
ing of schools after the summer vacation. 
Despite government restrictions affecting the 
sale of civilian goods, trade employment 
showed a gain of 66,000, a seasonal increase 
in retail trade having more than offset a 
contraseasonal decrease in wholesale trade. 
The finance, service, and miscellaneous divi- 
sion reported 20,000 more employees on its 
payrolls and the transportation and_ public 
utilities group, 6,000 more. In contract and 


Federal force account construction employ-. 


ment was reduced by 62,000, due primarily to 
recessions in private building. Mining employ- 
ment fell off 7,000, due largely to reductions 
in metal mining. 

About three-fourths of the two and a 
quarter million employment increase in non- 
agricultural establishments over the year 
interval was accounted for by manufacturing, 
which reported a gain of 1,664,000. Federal, 
State, and local government offices reported 
980,000 more workers, due chiefly to expan- 
sion in the War and Navy Departments, 
while the transportation and public utilities 
group and the finance-service-miscellaneous 
group reported smaller gains. The largest 
decline over the year was in trade (446,000), 
reflecting the effects of government restric- 
tions. Mining and construction employment 
decreased by 73,000 and 65,000, respectively. 

Factory wage earner employment again 
showed an increase, 1:6 per cent, over the 
month, continuing the virtually unbroken 
succession of monthly gains that began in 
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June 1940, when the Defence Program was 
inaugurated. In that month the index stood 
at 108-1 per cent of the 1923-25 average as 
compared with 148-2 for the current month. 
The corresponding payroll index advanced 2-7 
per cent over the month, to 220-5, a gain of 
about 120 per cent over the June 1940 index 
(99-5). The fact that payrolls had advanced 
about three times as much as employment 
over this period was due primarily to in-+ 
creased working hours, overtime premiums, 
wage-rate increases, and expansion in war 
industries, where relatively high wage scales 
prevail. The gains between September 1941 
and September 1942 were 9-6 per cent in 
employment and 35-6 per cent ($109,804,000) 
in weekly wages. 

The September gains of 1-7 per cent in 
employment and 3-1 per cent in payrolls in 
the durable-goods group of manufacturing 
industries were due chiefly to continued 
expansion in such strategic industries as ship- 


building, aircraft, automobiles, electrical 
machinery, engines, radios, foundries, and 
machine shops, and machine tools. The gain 


of 4-4 per cent or 17,700 workers in the 
automobile industry was the fifth successive 
monthly increase, indicating rapidly rising war 
production in converted automobile plants. A 
larger than seasonal gain of 30-5 per cent 
(71,800 workers) in canning employment was 
chiefly responsible for the increase of 1-6 per 
cent in the non-durable goods group. 

Many industries continued to report employ- 
ment declines, due primarily to material short- 
ages and freeze orders. Among them were 
cast-iron pipe; cutlery; plumbers’ supplies; 
tin cans and other tinware; business machines; 
lighting equipment; smelting and refining of 
copper, lead and zinc; hosiery; fur-felt hats; 
and silk and rayon goods. 

The contraseasonal decline of 0-9 per cent 
in employment in wholesale trade was due to 
recessions in each of the major wholesale 
groups except groceries and food specialties, 
which reported a gain of 0-7 per cent, and 
farm products, where employment increased 
seasonally by 9-2 per cent. Employment in 
the wholesale automotive group fell off 3-7 
per cent, and in petroleum and petroleum 
products, 2-2 per cent, due to Government 
restrictions affecting sales in these groups. The 
corresponding employment losses over the 
year interval in these two lines of wholesale 
trade were 20 and 8 per cent, respectively. 
In the dry goods and apparel group, the 
employment loss since August was 1:4 per 
cent and since September 1941, 12 per cent. 

In retail trade employment increased sea- 
sonally over the month by 2:6 per cent. Fall 
buying was reflected in employment gains of 
7-8 per cent in department stores, 16:9 per 
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cent in women’s clothing stores, 5-1 per cent 
in men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishing 
stores, 6:2 per cent in family clothing stores, 
and 17-9 per cent in shoe stores. Govern- 
ment restrictions on the manufacture and sale 
of civilian goods continued to affect employ- 
ment in various retail lines and were reflected 
in the following declines: retail automobile 
establishments 2-9 per cent; tire and battery 
shops 1-5 per cent; electrical appliances and 
radios 4-4 per cent; and establishments deal- 
ing in building materials such as paint and 
glass (2:9 per cent), heating and plumbing 
supplies (6:0 per cent), and electrical shops 
(5-1 per cent). , 

In metal mining employment declined by 3 
per cent, reflecting an acute labour shortage. 
The decline since September 1941 amounted 
to 1:3 per cent, but payrolls showed an 
increase of 20-3 per cent due to increased 
working hours, overtime premiums and in- 
creases In basic wage rates. Despite employ- 
ment declines over the month interval in 
coal mining, quarrying and non-metallic 
mining, and crude petroleum production, pay- 
rolls showed substantial gains, indicating wage 
increases and increased production. All of 
these industries reported substantial employ- 
ment declines since September 1941, but their 
payrolls were higher. 


The employment decline over the month 
of 2-1 per cent reported by electric light 
and power companies continued the reces- 
sions shown each month since September 
1941. Telephone and telegraph companies 
had about the same number at work in 
September as in August, while street railway 
and bus companies reported a slight increase 
in the number at work, continuing the unin- 
terrupted monthly gains that began in 
February 1942. The gains over the year 
interval in the latter industry were 7-2 per 
cent in employment and 20-2 per cent in pay- 
rolls, reflecting the increased demand for 
public transportation. 

Employment declines were general in the 
service industries, due in part to the difficulty 
of replacing workers drawn into the armed 
forces or into war industries. The largest 
decline (3-0 per cent) was in the brokerage 
industry. Insurance firms reported 1:4 per 
cent fewer employees, hotels, 0:5 per cent, 
and laundries and dyeing and cleaning estab- 
lishments, 0-4 per cent. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 7:5 per cent 
and affecting 400,000 factory wage earners 
were reported by 999 manufacturing estab- 
lishments out of a reporting sample of about 
30,000 establishments employing 7,000,000 
workers. Most of the wage earners receiving 
wage-rate increases were in the following 
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manufacturing industries: cotton goods, elec- 
trical machinery, steel, and engines. In non- 
manufacturing industries the largest number 
of workers affected by wage-rate increases 
were reported by the public utilities (8,000) 
and crude petroleum production (4,300). 

The increase of 1,000 workers during‘ the 
month ending September 15 on all construc- 
tion and shipbuilding projects financed wholly 
or partially from Federal funds brought the 
level of such employment to 2,230,000. The 
net increase of 9,000 workers on projects 
financed from regular Federal funds was the 
result of a continued expansion on naval and 
merchant vessel construction and on water and 
sewerage projects, offset to some extent by 
decreased employment on airport and non- 
residential-building construction projects which 
were completed during the month. The 
decline of 8,800 wage earners on RFC- 
financed construction was due to the comple- 
tion of certain projects for the construction 
and outfitting of additions to plants and the 
provision of equipment and facilities for 
existing plants. 

Nine out of every 10 construction and ship- 
building workers were engaged on war projects 
in September. Only 1 out of every 8 was 
employed directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, the others being employed by 
contractors and sub-contractors. 


Aluminium Dust Treatment for Silicosis 


“Inhalation of finely particulated metallic 
aluminium dust will prevent development of 
human silicosis,” according to a report based 
on a study made by Dr.’ W. Cronbie and 
Dr. J. L. Blaisdell at the Porcupine clinic for 
silicosis research, Timmins, Ont. 

Mr. Blaisdell said 34 miners were treated 
with the powder, freshly ground from small 
aluminium pellets in a specially constructed 
mill. Five minutes’ inhalation, gradually in- 
creased to 30 minutes daily, was continued 
Over a period, in some cases of almost a year. 


“Out of the 34 cases studied, 19, or 56 per 
cent, have shown clinical improvement, 
apparent chiefly in the lessening or disappear- 
ance of shortness of breath, cough, pain in the 
chest and fatigue,” he said. “A reduction in 
the incidence of colds and a gain of weight 
have also been observed in many of the cases.” 

He added, however, that “aluminium dust 
cannot be regarded in any sense as a cure 
for silicosis, in so far as restoring to normal 
lung tissue which has already undergone 
fibrotic change is concerned.” 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1942 


| hie the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of Fin- 
ance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at September 30, 1942. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed in 
the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 


The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces are 
now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the 
five years Immediately preceding the date 


of the proposed commencement of pension. 


The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a _ pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are 
not eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act or 
the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married, or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 

















British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia Ontario 
—— Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 

Number of pensioners........ 11,084 14,354 PATA 11,901 14, 288 58,555 
Average monthly pension..... 18-64 19-27 18-77 15-09 15-22 18-76 
*Percentage of pensioners to 

total population. . 1-41 1-77 177, 2-63 2-49 1-56 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popu- 

Raton. “eee cee oe Bia esa es 2-66 4.57 3-46 4-64 5-06 4-60 
*Percentage of pensioners to 

population over 70 years 

OL RES Breen cee oe hee ee 52-78 38-79 51-08 56-67 49.27 33-85 
Dominion Government’s con- 

tributions for quarter end- 

edesepts 601942. mat... $460,779 04 $610,962 19 $530, 401 33 $402,156 81 $487,256 95 | $2,433,245 22 
Dominion Government’s con- 

tributions April 1- Shia 30 a 

1942... $913,089 42 | $1,220,887 69 | $1,051,944 97 $798,749 31 $969,636 64 | $4,824,613 89 
Dominion ‘Government’ s con- 

tributions from inception 

GLACE Seis ce eas eRe, ENE $15,937,907 26 |$22,159, 691 67 |$22,002,491 13 | $9,082,928 79 |$15,439,436 07 |$102,647,075 59 

















Number of pensioners 
Average monthly pension 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
lation 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population 
*Percentage of pensioners to pcpulation 
over 70 years of age 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1942.. 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
April 1-Sept. 30, 1942 
Dominion Government’ s contributions 
from inception of Act 


oc eleteie tates fei velis) ©» ls foo tslisto ce) a saiehe eleva lela ee 








IPAs Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
Act effective Act effective Act effective Order-in- 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Council Totals 
effective 
Jan. 25, 1929 
1,922 47,399 13,370 9 185, 653 
11-32 16-68 17-35 20-00 
2-04 1-43 1-51 0-08 
6-38 2-95 2-48 0-91 
32-03 48-37 60-77 9-00 
$48,394 18 | $1,746,374 92 $516,671 17 $535 54 $7,236,777 35 
$96,652 88 | $38,458,971 79 | $1,025,811 68 $1,070 08 | $14,361,428 35 


$1,552,897 26 | $43,547,456 58 | $20,165,833 98 $21,349 67 | $252,557,068 00 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 











New 
Brunswick 
Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 


British 
Columbia 
Act effective 
Dec. 1, 1937 


Nova Scotia 
Act effective 
Oct. 1, 1937 


Manitoba 
Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 


Alberta 
Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 


_—_ | | | 








Number of pensioners.................-. 231 28 342 736 620 
Average monthly pension............... 19-69 19-46 19-71 19-66 19-27 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 

LAtiOner eee eh ie Hitec etal tee 029 +041 -047 +162 -108 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1942.. $10,135 49 $14,433 16 $15,118 42 $32,233 26 $26,984 17 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

April 1=Sept:'30, 19425... .(/2230.045.. $19,827 17 $28,865 77 $29,727 05 $64, 824 87 $53,750 24 
Dominion Government’ s contributions 

from inception of amendment to 

O INCOSE oe ALE AA SPP fer SO GA PU ARE ES 7h. $139,569 53 $221,569 79 $219,379 00 $518,498 84 $439, 760 38 

Ontario P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan 
—— Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Totals 
Sept. 1, 1937 Dec. 1, 1¥37 Oct. 1, 1937 Nov. 15, 1937 

Number of pensioners...............+22 1,631 113 ,123 oa 6,351 
Average monthly pension............... 19-68 13-42 19- 19-82 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 

Jationiaeis doef Pose eta cone 041 *120 -064 -037 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1942.. $67,210 64 $3,493 16 $95,167 99 $14,712 55 $279,488 84 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

April 1-Sept. 30, 1942... .......55.... $133,358 33 $7,081 83 $187,134 98 $29,294 29 $553,864 53 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

from inception of amendment to 

QOJASR TA CERES hee es Re $1,109,484 63 $59,877 37 | $1,504,290 95 $216,785 36 |$ $4,429,215 85 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1941, taking into account the preliminary figures of the 1941 


Census—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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COMPANY REPORTS TO EMPLOYEES 


fhe recent trend in industrial rela- 
tions has been the issuing by companies 
of reports to their employees, describing their 
business and financial operations. A study 
recently issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, examines this trend. It declares 
that although the practice of issuing annual 
company reports to employees is by no means 
widespread, an appreciable number of cor- 
porations have in the last few years experi- 
mented with the policy of outlining the prog- 
ress of their affairs to their workers. 


The study, entitled Company Annual Reports 
to Employees, represents an analysis of 146 
company reports. It describes the type of 
material generally included in such reports, 
methods of presenting the information in 
easily understandable form, and similar de- 
tails. It also discusses the merits of attempt- 
ing to make known to employees a company’s 
financial standing and _ policies. 


Reasons for Reporting 


The reason for reporting to employees most 
frequently expressed by executives, according 
to the study, is “the thought that employees, 
even as stockholders, are partners in the busi- 
ness and have a right to know the problems 
of management and how they are being met. 

. . The task of management is to try to 
plan the operation of the business in the best 
way to maintain continuous returns for the 
investors, continuous employment for the 
workers. The obligation of management is 
to report its stewardship to the latter as well 
as to the former group. 


“A clarification of the roles of employees, 
management, and stockholders, it is hoped, 
will impress an employee with a realization of 
the interdependence of each group—a_ sense 
of mutual responsibility. His relationship to 
customers or consumers, too, is frequently em- 
phasized in the annual report.” 


It is furthermore suggested in the study 
that an informed employee can be most help- 
ful in shaping the public’s attitude towards 
his company; and that employees who can 
meet rumours with fact perform a valuable 
service in public relations. 


Making Reports Readable 


“When the idea of reporting to employees 
was first translated into action,” the study 
continues, “there was general recognition that 


. stockholder. 


the report would have to be more ‘readable’ 
than the average stockholders’ report, both to 
attract and hold the employees’ attention and 
to transmit the story management wished to 
tell.” 


Experiments were made in eliminating diffi- 
cult technical language and substituting the 
language of normal every-day life. It was soon 
discovered that many stockholders welcomed 
the appearance of an easily understandable 
financial statement and were writing in for the 
report prepared primarily for employees. 
Some companies thereupon began issuing the 
same simplified report to both employee and 
“The chief advantage of pub- 
lishing a single report for both groups,” accord- 
ing to the study, “is that it allays all suspicion 
that management may be giving employees 
different information from that provided 
stockholders.” 

According to the study, the translation into 
every-day terms of such standardized material 
as the ordinary balance sheet and income 
statement presents problems which usually are 
beyond the province of the treasurer and fall 
rather into the field of industrial or public 
relations. In some corporations the advice 
and co-operation of employees is sought in 
preparing the report. 


- Non-technical Financial Statements 


Examples are given of non-technical finan- 
cial statements. These achieve simplification 
by omitting many detailed items and con- 
solidating them under general heads, explain- 
ing in simple language the items retained, and 
rearranging the items to show clearly the data 
in which readers are most interested. Pic- 
torial charts interpret statistics in a vivid 
manner, and several ingenious examples of 
these are printed in the study. 

“From the employee’s standpoint,” the study 
declares, “the income statement provides two 
outstanding pieces of information—how much 
the company made during the year under 
review and what was the worker’s share. 

“A form frequently utilized to give em- 
phasis to these points is a statement prepared 
in three parts. In the first section the various 
items of income are segregated and totalled. 
In the second section are items of expense 
whose total is subtracted from the total in- 
come. The third section shows the distribu- 
tion of the resultant figures.” 
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The study lists a variety of subjects which 
appear in the narrative of the reports of differ- 
ent companies. Sales, employment, wages, and 
earnings may be compared with the figures of 
previous years. Taxes and government rela- 
tions are frequently discussed. The com- 
pany’s part in the war effort is a popular topic, 
and with it may be included an honour roll 
of employees in the armed forces, purchases 
of bonds and stamps, increased production 
schedules, and measures against sabotage. A 
description of research achievements of the 
year and problems on which the research 
laboratories of the company are working adds 
scope to the report; and many companies 
close with a glimpse into the future—the 
problems that have to be faced and the out- 
look for continued successful operation of the 
business. 


Evaluation of Reports 


The evaluation of reports to employees is 
made difficult by the brief history of the 
movement, according to the study. The 
majority of executives expressing their opinion 
stated that their conviction of the worth of 
continuing publication of the annual report 
was based on a general impression rather than 
any tangible tests. The study describes a 
number of questionnaires sent out to employ- 
ees to determine whether reports were inter- 
esting and easy to read. However it was 
declared to be difficult to measure the value 
of reports in terms of improved morale or 
increased production. Warning is given in 
the report as to the necessity for absolute 
frankness in reports “all the way through.” 
This is stated to be necessary if the objective 
of an “atmosphere of confidence, basic in all 
good employer-employee relations,” is to be 
attained. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC, 1941 


ren increase in the number of industrial 
accidents in Quebec during 1941 over the 
previous year’s total is announced in the 
fourteenth annual report of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission. The 
number of accidents reported to the Com- 
mission during 1941 was 82,568. This com- 
pares with a total of 65,704 in 1940 and an 
average of 42,381 yearly from 1931-1939. 

The Commission’s report states: “It is 
obvious, that if the present increase in the 
number of industrial accidents reported is 
continued, the rates in certain classes will have 
to be increased. 

“We, therefore, recommend to all employers 
to take additional steps to prevent accidents 
in order to insure the stability of the present 
rating structure and at the same time, con- 
serve man-power to the limit, bearing in mind 
the all-out effort required during the present 
war.” 

According to the report, the amount paid 
out in compensation during 1941 was 
$3,729,416.63 (provisional figure). This com- 
pares with a total of $4,895,821.81 in 1940. 
The largest item on the 1941 expenditure 
list was for temporary incapacity, $1,540,933.76. 
The other items were $880,956.79 for medical 
aid, $651,026.48 for permanent incapacity, and 


$656,499.40 for fatalities. A reserve was set 
up for outstanding adjustments, amounting 
to $2,819,137.03. 

The report states that the expenses of 
administration of the commission rose by 
approximately 20 per cent as compared with 
1940. This was attributed to payment of an 
increased cost of living bonus, and to payment 
of increased salaries to many members of the 
staff to correspond with additional responsibili- 
ties and extra work imposed on account of 
the greatly increased number of accidents 
reported. In addition, costs of office supplies 
had gone up, and rental was being paid on 
offices previously supplied free of charge. 
Salaries of commissioners and staff amounted 
to $341,157.81, total administration expenses 
being $404,268.14. 


Revenues for the year totalled $6,880.937.85, 
made up of assessments, transfers from the 
disaster fund, interest, penalties, and sundry 
items, 

The report shows an accumulated surplus 
from September 1, 1931, to December 31, 1941, 
of $1,020,608.38. This surplus is established 
after allowing for a rate reduction totalling 
approximately $200,000, which will apply to 
the next assessments issued against employers 
of Schedule 1. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also mcluded. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under the Industrial Standards Act 
are summarized in separate articles following 
this. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


SAINT JOHN, N.B—ATLANTIC SuGAR REFIN- 
ERIES, LTD., AND THE SUGAR REFINERY 
Workers’ Union, No. 20. 


Agreement reached by the parties, with the 
assistance of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, as noted on page 1251 of this 
issue. This agreement is in effect from 
October 15, 1942. 

The company recognizes the union and will 
meet a union committee to discuss any ques- 
tions or grievances. Time and one-half for 
work on Sundays and five specified holidays 
except when part of a regular shift. Seniority 
will be considered in making promotions. If 
time and one-half for overtime is allowed by 
the War Labour Board, and if staggered shifts 
are arranged and should so operate as to reduce 
the working hours of employees during slack 
periods below what they would have been with- 
out the staggered shifts, the staggered shifts 
will be eliminated during such slack periods. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—Rosin Hoop FLiour MILus 
Lrp., AND THE FLOUR, CEREAL AND FEED 
Mitt Worxkers’ Union, No. 72. 


Agreement in effect from September 25, 1942 
to September 24, 1943, and thereafter subject 
to 60 days’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the bargaining agent for its 
members. 

Hours: 8 and 9 per day in the flour mill 
and boiler room, 8 hours in the flour packing 
department, 8 and 10 hours in the warehouse 
department and in the elevator, 10 hours for 
maintenance crew, 12 hours for watchmen; 
where 8 and 10 hours are shown, the normal 
working day is 8 hours, but if necessary to 
work longer, regular rate to be paid for all 
time up to 10 hours. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half, as also all work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays. Vacation: when 
permission is obtained from the Government, 
one week’s vacation annually after one year’s 
service, two weeks’ vacation after three years’ 
service. 

Hourly wage rate: boiler room—firemen 45 
cents, firemen (maintenance) 50 cents, watch- 
men 37 cents; flour mill—trick millers 63 cents, 


machine tenders 50 cents, smutters 47 cents, 
oilers 41 to 45 cents, sweepers 35 to 41 cents; 
maintenance—amill-wrights 60 to 77 cents, mill- 
wright helpers 45 to 55 cents; elevator— 
unloader 48 to 50 cents, binner distributor 45 
to 50 cents, diverters 45 to 50 cents, others 
45 cents; packers and truckers—head packer 
54 cents, flour and feed packers 50 cents, 
truckers 45 cents; warehouse—checker 50 cents, 
sackman 35 to 45 cents, warehousemen 45 to 
50 cents. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of grievances. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


LONDON, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca No. 1. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Laspour GAZETTE, Decem- 
ber 1941, page 1558, with these exceptions: 
Hours for brewery department continue at 45 
per week, but for drivers and helpers on city 
deliveries the hours are 48 per week (drivers 
and helpers on transport work continue at 52 
hours), for truck maintenance employees, 474 
hours per week. The cost of living bonus is as 
determined by the 1941 Order in “Council 8253 
of the Dominion Government, 


TRANSCONA, ManiropA—-A CERTAIN MALT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 361. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, and is similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in 
the LaBour GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1558. 


REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, Loca 318. 


The agreement which came into effect 
November. 1, 1940, and was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1558, 
was renewed from July 1 1941, to July ri 
1943, with an increase in wage rates of 10 
per cent. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THe INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 314. 


The agreement which came into effect April 1, 
1939, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 848, remains in 
effect for the year April 1, 1942 to March 31, 
1943, with an increase in the cost of living 
bonus from $1.39 to $3.214 per week, retroactive 
to February 15, 1942. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
Tue INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK 
WorkKERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 124. 

The agreement which came into effect April 1, 

1941, and was summarized in the LABOUR 

GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1558, was 
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renewed from April 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, 
and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice, with 
a cost of living bonus under the Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order, such 
bonus to be based on the rise in the index 
number above the index number for April, 
1941, the date of the last general increase in 
wages. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS, 
Loca 300. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1942, 
to December 31, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LaAsour GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, page 1559, with certain minor 
changes not affecting the summary of the 
previous agreement. 


Victor1a, B.C—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLouR, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, LOCAL 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1942, to December 31, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, June, 
1941, page 696, September, 1940, page 967, and 
November, 1938, page 1292, with this excep- 
tion: all employees, including permit men, with 
three years’ service or longer to be granted 10 
days’ vacation per year, with pay. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Leather 
Products 


MontTreaL, P.Q—A Certain LEATHER Goops 
MANUFACTURER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Lavies’ HANpDBAG, POCKETBOOK, LUGGAGE 
ou Novetty WorKERS’ UNION, Loca 
0. 


Agreement, made following the strike which 
was noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 
page 1010, is to be in effect from August 25, 
1942, to August 1, 1943. Only union members 


to be employed, if available. Hours: 44 per 
week; overtime at time and _ one-quarter. 
Wages: an increase of $2 per week from 


August 1, 1942, subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board. Both parties 
agree to co-operate in preparing and estab- 
lishing a wage scale for the industry. Appren- 
tices to receive a minimum of $8 per week. 
There are provisions also for the equal divi- 
sion of work and for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN FELT Hat 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE 
UNITED HAtTTERS, CAP AND MILLINERY 
Workers INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocaL 43. 


Agreement in effect from December 1, 1941, 
to November 30, 1942. Employees who are or 
become union members are to remain union 
members. Hours: 50 per week to be worked 
in either five or five and one-half days of not 
more than 10 per day, 5 on Saturdays; time 
and one-half for overtime and work on seven 
statutory holidays. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes. 


GUELPH, 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CLOAK AND Suit MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL 276. 


Agreement in effect from June 1, 1942, to 
June 1, 1944, or 1945 if required notice is not 
given prior to the expiration date. Only union 
members to be employed. Hours: 8 per day, 
Monday to Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: 
straight time for first four hours, that is up 
to a 44-hour week; thereafter, time and one- 
half. Piece work rates were to be set, with 
certain minimum prices stipulated, and scales 
and classifications were to be prepared jointly 
for inclusion in the next agreement. Methods 
of settlement of any disputes arising were also 
provided for. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—McCorpD RADIATOR AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


This agreement was entered into following 
the recommendation of a board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (see 
LABOUR GAZETTE, August, page 890). Agree- 
ment to be in effect from September 29, 1942, 
to August 31, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union as the 
bargaining agent for its members, but employees 
are free to join or not join any union or asso- 
ciation. While existing legislation remains> in 
force concerning wages, bonuses, etc., the man- 
agement and the union agree that before either 
make application regarding same to the Regional 
War Labour Board, the matter will be discussed 
between the parties. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


LENNOXVILLE, QUEBEC.—THE PuHinip CAREY Co. 
LTp., AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorKERS (LOCAL 460). 


Agreement reached following a request for a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which was not established following 
a recommendation of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner appointed to investigate 
the dispute (see page 1250 of this issue). 

Agreement to be in effect from August 27, 
1942, to August, 26, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Any employees 
who are or become union members must main- 
tain their membership, and new employees are 
to join the union. 

Hourly wage rates: covering department— 
general utility man 40 cents, corrugator oper- 
ator 40 cents, other male workers 35 and 38 
cents, female workers 25 to 30 cents; paper 
mill—machine tenders 43 cents, back tenders 40 
cents, third hand, fourth hand, fifth hand, 
beater runner helper 38 cents, screens and 
general labourer 35 cents; general plant— 
shipper 40 cents, helpers 35 cents, storekeepers 
38 cents, laboratory testers 35 and 38 cents, 
elevator operator 35 cents, plant office clerk 
35 cents, labourers 35 cents, plant office clerk 
(female) 25 to 30 cents; roofing department— 
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melting tank man 38 cents, saturating man 41 
cents, coating man 38 cents, senior winders and 
back tenders 38 cents, other male employees 35 
cents, female helpers 25 cents; expansion joint 
and planking—35 to 41 cents; mechanical 
department—senior millwright 43 cents, senior 
mechanic 40 cents, carpenters 41 cents, mechanics 


and millwrights 388 cents, mechanics’ helpers, 
oilers and maintenance man 35 cents, firemen 
$4.55 per day, $3.93 per night. 

Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
tions and when laying off men. Provision is 
made for a grievance committee and for the 
adjustment of disputes. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


aL HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazeTTe, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obilgatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 


parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazetre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1987, to April, 1988. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings upder the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements, and the 
amendment of ten agreements, all of which 
are summarized below. Requests for the 


amendment of certain agreements were pub- 


lished in the Quebec Official Gazette as fol- 
lows: for the paper box (uncorrugated paper) 
industry throughout the province, in the 
issue of October 3; for the retail fur trade 
at Montreal, hardware and paint stores at 
Quebec, grocers and butchers at Sherbrooke 
and barbers and hairdressers at Joliette, in 
the issue of October 10; for the paper box 
(corrugated paper) industry throughout the 
Province, in the issue of October 17; for 
barbers and hairdressers at Joliette, in the 
issue of October 24. 

In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
October, approving or amending the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain parity com- 
mittees, and others approving the levy of 
assessments or amending previous Orders in 
Council in this connection, by certain other 
parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, THREE RIvers 


Aw Order in Council, dated October 15, and 
published in the LaBsour GAZETTE, October 24, 
1942, amends the previous Orders in Council 
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for this trade (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1938, 
page 334, and March, 1940, page 281) by 
providing for a cost-of-living bonus in accord- 
ance with the federal government 1942 Order 
in Council P.C. 5963, beginning with the pay 
period following September 21, 1942, and with 
the bonus based on the rise in the cost-of- 
living since March-April, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur Inpustry (WHOLESALE), MoNnTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 22, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Octo- 
ber 31, extends the term of this agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1940, page 970, 
May, 1942; page 630, August, page 978 and 
September, page 1097) to November 30, 1942. 


SHorE MANvuFActurING INpustTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 25, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 3, ‘amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1156, March, 1938, page 


335, June, page 691, December, page 1423; 
July, 1939, page 728, October, page 1065; 
September, 1940, page 971, December, page 


1309; and June, 1941, page 703) by giving a 
classification of fitting room operations and fix- 
ing the following minimum hourly rates for these 
operations: class 1 employees 23 cents in Zone 
I, 21 cents in Zone II, 20 cents in Zone III 
and 19 cents in Zone IV; apprentices to Class 
I employees and Class 2 employees, 19 cents in 
Zone I, 164 cents in Zone II, 153 cents in 
Zone III and 144 cents in Zone IV; apprentices 
to Class 2 employees and Class 3 employees 
144 cents in Zone I, 123 cents in the other 
three Zones; the period of apprenticeship for 
classes 1 and 2 is a six month period. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 
PRINTING TRADES, MontTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 25, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 3, extends the term of this agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 704; April, 
1938, page 452; June, 1936, page 546, Decem- 
ber, page 1181; October, 1939, page 1065; 
February, 1941, page 183, April, page 473, 
December, page 1572; May, 1942, page 631, July, 
page 856) to December 31, 1942. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze Inpvusrry, 
MOonrtTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Octo- 
ber 10, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for this industry (Lasour GAzETTE, November, 
1941, page 1424, and June, 1942, page 738) by 
extending the term of the agreement to Decem- 
ber 31, 19438. Wages: with the authorization of 
the Regional War Labour Board, the basic 
minimum hourly wage rates were raised 10 
cents per hour, making them: mechanics 88 
cents, fitters 78 cents, helpers (shop or field) 
68 cents, erectors 88 cents. 


Buildings and Structures 


ELevator Construction INpustry, Province 
OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated September 25, 

and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 

October 3, extends the term of this agreement 

(LaBouR GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1159, 

December, page 1573, June, 1942, page 738, 


Construction: 


August, page 978, and September, page 1097) 
to October 31, 1942. 

From this date this industry is included under 
the building trades agreement for Montreal, 
which is summarized below. 


Butmpina Trapes, Turee Rivers 


An Order in Council, dated October 22, 1942, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 31, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil for this industry (LABoUR GAZETTE, May, 
1940, page 497, June, page 609, August, page 
866, March, 1941, page 334, August, page 1010; 
September, 1942, page 1097). Under the pro- 
visions of the federal government 1942 Order 
in Council 5963, and with the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board, a cost-of-living 
bonus of 5 cents per hour over the hourly rates 
of wages paid to each employee on November 
15, 1941, such bonus to be effective without 
change until October 17, 1943. 


Bumpine Trapes, St. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated October 22, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, Octo- 
ber 31, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for this industry (LABouR GAZETTE, May, 1940, 
page 499; March, 1941, page 334; May, 1939, 
page 529; September, 1941, page 1160, and 
December, page 1573) by providing that under 
the provisions of the federal government 1942 
Order in Council 5963, and with the approval 
of the Regional War Labour Board, a cost-of- 
living bonus of 5 cents per hour over the hourly 
rates of wages paid to each employee on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, such bonus to be effective without 
change until October 10, 1943. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze Inpvustry, 
MonTREAL 


See above under: Metal 
Products. 


Burpine Trapes, Montreau 


An Order in Council, dated September 25, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 38, extended the term of the 1941 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1941, 
page 1160, December, page 1573; August, 1942, 
Eka and September, page 1097) to October 
ule 42, 

Another Order in Council, dated October 28, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 31, makes obligatory the terms of a 
new agreement between: on the one part-—The 
Builders Exchange, Inc. of Montreal and The 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada, Inc., 
Quebec Provincial Board, The Master Plumbers 
Association of Montreal and Vicinity, The 
Canadian Automatic Sprinkler Association, The 
Insulation Contractors Association; and on the 
other part—Le Conseil des Syndicats Catholi- 
ques Nationaux des Metiers de la Construction 
de Montréal et de la Banlieue (The Council 
of National Catholic Unions of the Building 
Trades of Montreal) and the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Montreal and 
Vicinity, The United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Local 144, the United Asso- 
ciation of Sprinkler Fitters of the Province 
of Quebec, Local 379, The Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Agbestos Workers of Canada. 
The Sheet Metal Workers International Asso- 
ciation, Local 116. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 31, 
1942, to April 30, 1943. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, September, 
1941, page 1160, December, page 1573, and 
September, 1942, page 1097, with these excep- 
tions: 


Manufacturing: 
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In the wage scale the rate for terrazzo 
polishing machine operators (dry) is now 65 
cents; kettleman (flooring only) is added at 
64 cents. ; 

The elevator construction industry through 
out the province which was formerly under a 
separate agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, Septem- 
ber, 1941, page 1159 and this issue) is now in- 
cluded in this agreement and with no change 
in conditions or basic wage rates. 

A cost-of-living bonus of 5 cents per hour 
(applicable to all trades and occupations of this 
agreement, including elevator construction 
work) is payable in conformity with the 
federal government. 1942 Order in Council 5963 
and with a decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board; this bonus to be paid without 
change until September 1, 1943. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


CHECKERS AND Coopers (OcrAN NavicaTIon), 
MontTREAL ' 

An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Octo- 
ber 17, make obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between certain shipping companies and 


the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Locals 233 and 566. 


Agreement in effect from October 17, 1942, to 
December 31, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Laspour GazertTre, Septem- 
ber, 1940, page 972, with the addition of a cost- 
of-living bonus of 7 cents per hour, to be 
adjusted in accordance with the provisions of the 
federal government 1942 Order in Council 5963. 
To the basic wage rates of 64 cents for checkers 
and 63 cents for coopers (10 cents above these 
rates for night work) a war bonus of 6 cents 
per hour had been added from August 27, 1940. 
The new cost-of-living bonus is to be paid in 
addition to the basic rate and the war bonus. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, INLAND AND CoastaL NAvIGA- 
TION, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 22, and 
published in the Quebee Official Gazette, Octo- 
ber, 31, extends the term of this agreement 
(Lasour GAZETTE, September, page 1097, August, 
page 978, July, page 856, and previous issues as 
noted therein) to February 28, 1943. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS, ETC. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Manitoba 


N_ six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba—legislation provides that, 
following a petition from representatives of 
employers or employees in any (or specified) 
industries, the provincial Minister charged 
with the administration of the Act may him- 
self, or through a government official dele- 
gated by him, call a conference of representa- 
tives of employers and employees. This con- 
ference is for the purpose of investigating 
and considering the conditions of labour in 
the industry and of negotiating minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work. A 
schedule of wages and hours of labour drawn 
up at such a conference, if the Minister con- 
siders that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all the 
zones designated by the Minister. The Minis- 
ter may also establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies to 
assist In carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the sum- 
maries of these Acts and of amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour Gazettes, Octo- 
ber, 1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Ontario 
Manufacturing: Textile Products 
Lapies’ CLOAK AND Suit MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


An Order in Council, dated October 8, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 31, 
amends the schedule of wages and hours for 
this industry (LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 
1941, page 1427, March, 1939, page 337, Febru- 
ary, 1938, page 216, and February, 1937, page 
219) by making certain changes in overtime 
conditions by which more overtime may be 
worked under special circumstances or condi- 
tions if permitted by the Advisory Committee. 
The powers of the Advisory Committee and 
certain terms are further defined. 


Manitoba 
Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 
BAKERS, WINNIPEG AND DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
published in The Manitoba Gazette, Septem- 
ber 5, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule under the Fair Wage Act, Part Il. 
This schedule is in effect from September 15, 
1942, to April 30, 1943, and thereafter until a 
new schedule made or this one cancelled, and 
applies to the City of Winnipeg and within 15 
miles of it. This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, May, 1941, page 595, with 
these exceptions: , 

Minimum weekly wage rates for employees 
under 18 years of age are $12 during first 
month, $13 during second month and $14 
during third month, (a 48 hour week), after 
which the helpers’ rate to apply. Vacation: 
as in the previous agreement, one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay is given employees with one 
year’s service; it is now further provided that 
after two years’ service, employees will receive 
two weeks’ vacation. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1942 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index of the cost of living was 

slightly higher at the beginning of October 
than one month earlier but was fractionally 
lower than at the beginning of July, the date 
used for the quarterly adjustment of the cost- 
of-living bonus. This index on the base period 
1935 to 1939 as 100 was 117-8 for October 1; 
117-4 for September; 117-9 for-July; 115°5 
for October, 1941; 107-0 for October, 1940; 
and 100-8 for August, 1939. The slight ad- 
vance during the month under review was 
due mainly to advances in the food group 
chiefly in the prices of eggs and oranges with 
less important increases in butter, lard, canned 
vegetables and lemons. The prices of certain 
meats, cheese and potatoes averaged some- 
what lower. All other groups in the index 
were unchanged with the exception of fuel, 
in which a minor advance was recorded due 
to advances in the prices of coal. 

The increase in the index since the outbreak 
of war was 16-9 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 35:3 per cent for the comparable 
period during the last war, namely, from July, 
1914 to September, 1917. 

After adjustment to the base 100:0 for 
August, 1989, as required by Order in Council 


COST OF LIVING 


AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, the index was 116-9 
at October 1; 116-5 at September 1; 117-0 
at July 1 and 114-6 for October 1, 1941. Since 
the introduction of price control] last October, 
the index has advanced therefore 2-3 points 
as compared with an increase for the corre- 
sponding period of the last war of 21-1 points 
after the index was similarly adjusted to the 
base July, 1914 as 100. 

Foods advanced to 30:7 per cent between 
August, 1939, and October, 1942; clothing 20 
per cent; house furnishings and services 16°7 


per cent; fuel and lhght 13-9 per cent; rent 
7:2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group, 
5:7 per cent. 


In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 
6219 as amended the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the Special War Revenue Act. 

On page 1237 of this issue reference 1s made 
to a statement by the National War Labour 
Board as to any adjustment in the cost-of- 
living bonus for the three-month period Nov- 
ember 15, 1942, to February 15, 1948. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 


IN CANADA 


1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939-100 










COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922, *---e-« 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE==== 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922=e== 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH Monro 
re etn ae ere ae IE ce re ee rs Sea a SE ae ee ee ae ee Se, Or ag ee pS 





On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to | 
_ base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
79°7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70:3 
80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
88-3 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 74:5 
104-5 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
120-5 131-5 ilyfcas 113-2 135-5 104-8 
121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
NUGUSUA ES. shee ae 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 106-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October2Zay.t. tea. uk 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
INOvemberts.s.54.. 2 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
Decenmiber Wn. 35h. 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
BY CATH sane (arcs oe ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JANUALY! Qee |. + oebdat oe 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Hepruanyelen. ce 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
Nanci ae. Jhon ee 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
Patri Gl eer saat aes Ae sic 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
BYe AL ae Acer: dette seemed oF 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
DUNG UL ante tick ste 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
UU a at oe ee os 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
August Ly Sa, pages oss 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2..5....2.. 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
Octobersles. 222795. 5% 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November less...) 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Lean sho, (Re (an eee te 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
VATUATY Tae Sewers, eho 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Moebruany ieee eat. : 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
VAT CHOLES nea tan, ott 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
Array 1:82 Weal ee sea 167-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
AV LLe ek bea. dak 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
JUNELIE Set oe eee 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105 6 
UI WUR ATS ha ee be SR Pr Bie 111-9 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
PANIDUS bikie ciate tect 0.2 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
@ctoberslyers-e te: 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November't).).0..... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
Wecemperds. sess 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
RY Cal tc Bosca ones 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
AEWIENAY Ab Bo Bago ced 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
iG ruanyi cdma 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Marchiv2! peaia ae sss oc. 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
April 1 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
ian Be Se tes Peis eee 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
MOTD 1b 53 Poche Rot Per 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
UT 77 et oan mendiy Aelerd 117-6 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
AMPUSL Pee e teers 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
OCGto Der taxes Sic 116-9 117-8 129-8 - 411-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all adult male employees, and for all onhey 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1942 
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Home 
Furnishings| Miscel- 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 

Services 
dR UN e yg (i ae Qn ie MR sc) a PE | 115-5 133-5 104-8 105-9 116-6 114-7 105-7 
AINE Ol nigsbeee ee eens pone ee 116-6 128-3 107-3 109-5 121-2 116-0 107-7 
MOMorealt. true ie eee eee eee 119-4 134-0 108-3 . 116:3 123-2 117-6 105-1 
EDOTONtO AGE ee ts eee, be VTE A eat 116-3 129-5 108-5 117-7 117-5 113-8 107°3 
Wanner ne suhiae tae tle pean te a 114-5 128-5 104-4 107-1 117-0 115-8 105:6 
DSA KATOON ME ei See ee et eee 117-0 129-1 113-1 107-0 119-2 119-7 105-1 
BidimOntOne es wee te a ee ena 113-6 128-2 100-0 99-4 123-3 117-1 104-9 
IV COUV ERS ai ee estc cs En 115-4 133-1 99-4 111-5 119-8 112-9 105:3 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 
SSSSssssSm9m9@$9M93939393030., Se 


Commodities Unit Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Sept.} Oct. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 192 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


Cc Cc Cc. c c Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc Cc c Cc Cc 

Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 25-1 | 23-8 | 26-2 | 31-2 | 38-1 | 40-1 | 29-1 | 36-4 | 20-9 | 29-9 | 30-8 | 34-6 | 37-3 | 36-9 
Beef, round steak....... [ett Reet a feild a 22-9 | 28-3 | 34-5 | 35-0 | 24-0 | 31-6 | 16-7 | 25-5 | 26-7 | 30-3 | 33-7 | 33-2 
Beef, rib roast.......... Vos Ghia ee ea 20-6 | 25-5 | 31-7 | 31-2 | 22-0 | 29-0 | 15-7 | 22-1 | 23-0 | 29-4a| 32-3a] 31-9 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 17-5 | 16-4 | 17-2 | 21-7 | 27-1 | 25-2 | 15-9 | 22-7 | 11-0 | 16-9 | 17-4 | 21-30] 24-4] 23-95 
Beef, stewing........... | eae Non BAMA gE, Stl Dl hall ae 21-3 | 11-9 | 18-3 | 8-8 | 14-0 | 14-4] 17-7 | 20-4 | 20-1 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 18-1 | 17-5 | 19-7 | 23-6 | 28-0 | 29-0 | 18-7 | 24-9 | 11-5 | 17-2 | 17-4 | 21-2 | 23-3 | 23-4 
Mutton, hindquarter....| Ib. | 21-4 | 20-8 | 24-2 | 29-2 | 36-4 | 36-3 | 27-2 | 31-0 | 17-9 | 24-6 28:0c| 31-9c| 35-2c} 34-d5e 
Pork, fresh, from ham. Ib. | 20-4 | 19-6 | 23-5 | 31-9 | 38-0 | 42-3 | 30-0 | 31-4 | 17-2 | 24-5 | 93-9 | 99-9 30-0 | 30-6 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 19-0 | 17-9 | 20-1 | 28-6 | 35-0 | 37-2 | 26-9 | 27-7 | 15-8 | 21-8 | 20-6 | 23-9 | 24-5 | 24-5 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-9 | 26-0 | 30-5 | 41-7 | 51-1 | 60-1 | 41-6 | 40-9 | 21-3 | 32-4 | 29-7 | 40-1 | 39-7] 40-1 
Bacon, sliced........... Pog ed kM seca vs ae LA BW es 63:5 | 46-3 | 45-1 | 24-4 | 35-9 | 32-9 | 43-2 | 43-9 | 44-2 
Fish, salt cod.......... MDs heats alan] Nila dee wte Whee ie 24-6 | 21-7 | 21-0 | 17-6 | 18-6 | 19-8 | 22-2 | 26-4 | 27-1 
Phish wonen haddie:;)\j ibs wives). | bem eel ee a) ee 21-5 | 20-2 | 20-2 | 17-4] 17-5 | 18-1 | 20-8 | 25-1 | 25-3 
(WE fe pi RR eae oa a Ib. | 18-7 | 17-9 | 21-1 | 31-5 | 37-1 | 37-2 | 22-7 | 21-7 | 13-1 | 13-3 | 10-4 | 17-6 | 15-8 | 15-9 
Eggs, fresh... 0.0.0.5 doz. | 35-3 | 36-2 | 43-6 | 50-7 | 60-7 | 73-0 | 41-7 | 51-3 | 29-2 | 38-0d| 38-0d| 43-0d| 44-4d| 50-4@ 

ges, cooking.......... doz. | 31-5 | 31-6 | 38-3 | 46-4 | 55-0 | 66-7 | 37-4 | 45-1 | 22-7 | 30-2 | 29-9 | 37-6f1 37-2 41-5f 

Hie, Sra: Des Nana Bh qt. | 9-0} 8-5] 9-1] 10-4] 12-6 | 15-4] 11-6 | 12-4] 9-5] 10-8 | 11-0 | 11-7 | 11-9 | 12-0 
Butter, dairy ..c os... Ib. | 29-5 | 30-4 | 37-1 | 42-4 | 50-6 | 62-9 | 38-4 | 42-6 | 21-1 | 28-2 | 24-3 | 36-9 | 35-9 | 36-3 
Butter, creamery.......] lb. | 34-7 | 35-1 | 42-4 | 47-3 | 55-7 | 69-1 | 43-0 | 46-9 | 24-2 | 31-9 27-6 | 39-3 | 39-1 | 39-5 
Cheese, Canadian, mild} Ib. | 20-3 | 21-1 | 26-1 | 30-6 | 31-4 | 38-6 | 27-6 | 33-Oh| 19-7h| 23-3h 23-8h| 32-7 | 34-3 | 34-0 
Breadeawhite (see ne lb. 4-5 4-4 5-6 7:3 7-9 9-6 6-8 8-0 5-9 6-5 6-7 6-8 0:8 6°8 
OU e gles artennce 3°81) 3°5)), 4-8 | 6-8 | 6-9] 8-0 | 455) 5-41) 353849° 8-6 1 8/6 | 3-6 bi S610 3-6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb 5-01 4-85)5-0 | .6-5u) 8-118} 8-61 64st B+T ly ibed | 6-3.) 5-51 bepwey 

1 a a oe 1 b 6-6 | -G:1) 6:8) 9-4 912-3.) 16-6 | 10-6 |:40-3.). 8:1 Je 893 |. 8:9 | 10-41 11-3n 105 
Tomatoes, canted, 24°68.) Tinh iy. .:-l'be. cebtosacc howe cate oe ee 21-2 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 11-8 | 11-3 | 13-0 | 13-9 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... cA: OARS lla 3 fly 15-8 | 19-4 | 21-2 | 18-5 | 16-1 | 12-2 | 11-0 | 11-4] 12-4] 12-8 | 12-8 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... a Mit A A tye 2 18-7 | 24-3 | 21-2 | 18-9 | 16-0 | 11-7 | 10-9 | 11-2 | 13-4 | 13-6 | 13-7 

Gane, \dityy.trabannt| 6 lb 68 | 7247) 10-4 | 16-5. 116-6 11-7) 8-7] 11°8 | 4-5], 6-41 7:01 6-41 6-6 16:6 

DL OUS Na ste\elaieistoraene axe ifs || 4 LIE Mle. Rug] se Mere eRe iy cee eau tien! 7-4 5-0 5-7 3-5 3-8 3-7 4-9 5-4 5-0 
POOOR Les Mees 75 Ib.| 88-3 | 87-5 1132-5 |...... 178-3} 173-6]101-1 |184-4 |102-7 }129-8 {108-3 |123-3 |......]...... 
PHtatoes. bis. c eke se 1 Wo ay ciel Eon aeaeee OR eeetn ae 40-4 | 24-7 | 42-3 | 24-1 | 29-9 | 25-8 | 29-1 | 43-7 | 39-2 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-7 | 12-1 | 18-4 | 16-2 | 23-1 | 29-2 | 23-8 | 21-3 | 15-1] 15-6 | 15-2 | 15-0 | 15-8 | 15-9 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 13-2 | 12-9 | 13-2 | 15-9 | 18-8 | 27-4 | 19-6 | 14-6 | 12-1 | 11-2 | 11-5 | 12-4] 12-9 | 13-0 
Raisins, seedless, 1602.) pkg}... .. 61s. 00. i|oie cc clicc cc clec cee. 29-5 | 24-6 | 15-8 | 16-9 | 16-9 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 17-1 | 16-8 
AOurrantan ioe we fii tece a tea en et Te ha 31-1 | 23-1 | 19-4 | 16-1 | 15-2] 15-4 | 15-1 | 15-2 | 15-2 
Peaches,canned, 2.60. .4- iin? ews] Roamans |), Coad eters 43-2 | 34-5 | 26-4 | 20-1 | 16-3 | 16-1 | 15-9 | 16-2 | 16-3 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib........ Ri Me or erhch 5: MET eo tae ne | oeeent 74-8 | 50-7 | 42-4 | 41-3 | 42-9 | 44-6 | 58-1 | 59-9 | 60-2 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. TB) Te0,/9 9-2 | 10-6.) 12-9 4 21-6). 8-7)) 27225) SO lo Gre Lalsh 1) 8-61 BO Ree 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. TOU 0 G00 bord b 0-75 11-2 0 S0-4 1 Seo eG ger et Panels gad Bed Gene 
Ted, DIAGK es cee oe Ib, | 39-5 | 38-9 | 39-7 | 48-9 | 62-0 | 66-8 | 58-4 | 70-2 | 42-5 | 60-8 | 68-5 | 79-4]......]...... 
Cotge it ede tee eos Ib. | 39-8 | 39-4 | 39-5 | 40-4 | 46-1 | 62-2 | 53-4 | 60-2 | 39-5 | 40-2 | 45-4 | 48-1 | 48-1 | 48-1 
Cotda.¢ Ibis aes CU ces) Ae «| ae 33:1 | 28-4 | 27-4 | 23-7 | 19-6 | 19-5 | 19-3 | 18-9 | 19-0 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton | 8-63] 8-41] 9-27] 10-96] 12-61] 20-07| 18-61| 16-15] 14-99] 14-57 15-71 16-45] 16-57] 16-57 
Coal, bituminous....... ton | 6-04} 5-91} 6-38} 8-71! 10-02} 14-51) 12-32} 10-09} 9-22] 9-55] 10-02] 10-53! 10-61] 10-61 
NORD Ue a aoe dew sy CON At sh tem, Ve OR 2 Moe Ueki a 12-84] 11-52] 12-03] 12-77] 13-53]...... 13-27 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-81} 6-65) 7-03} 8-73] 12-03] 13-40] 12-79] 12-18] 9-54! 9-69] 9-92] 11-25] 11-44] 11-42 

ood, hard, stove..... GOL Tt eet ieee, | eee 15-56) 14-84] 14-57] 11-47] 1-73] 12-12] 13-40] 13-78] 13-86 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-04) 4-84) 5-06] 6-53} 9-41] 10-58] 9-51] 8-71] 7-31] 7-13] 7-35] 8-04] 8-32] 8-24 
Wood, soft, stove....... COPd |e diet een ||) ee aariapees © 12-41] 11-41] 10-95] 8-84] 8-58] 8-86] 9-46] 9-69] 9-78 


a Rolled. 6 Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. ft Grade B. kh Kind most sold. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADAT 
Average Prices in 1926=100 








Com- Oct.| Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.}| Oct.| Oct.| Oct. |Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities modities | 1913 ! 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926] 14329] 1930] 1933) 1937] 1939} 1940) 1941} 1942] 1942 
*AIMcommoditiesss. sak. 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3] 98-1] 96-8] 81-0] 67-9] 84-7] 79-6} 83-3] 93-8} 96-0} 96-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 133. | 58-1]127-9]167-0| 86-2] 96-9] 96-3] 60-7] 59-2] 87-6] 68-5}| 69-7) 80-2] 85-1] 85-6 
' TI. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9|127-1|145-1] 96-0} 98-3|109-9} 95-3] 60-8] 81-7} 80-8} 80-2)101-1/101-6}104-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products: Ake dosh eae 85 | 58-21157-11176-5| 101-7] 96-6] 90-4) 77-5] 71-4] 70-7| 75-8) 83-7) 97-1] 92-0) 92-0 
IV. Wood, Se Products and 
[Bbaparcids Gente elves «Reet eu. 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4]106-3] 98-9] 93-0] 85-6] 64-4] 76-2] 83-6) 91-4] 98-3/101-7/102-6 
V. Iron ae Its Products...... 44 | 68-9|156-9|168-4]104-6) 99-7) 93-5] 90-0] 85-7/105-0}100-5}106-2)/112-7)115-3}115-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
‘heir Products. .440a.- 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5| 97-3] 98-3] 97-5] 70-5| 65-5] 77-4] 74-9] 77-7| 78-2] 79-7] 79-7 
WET: ee a goad Minerals and 83 56-8] 82-3/112-2]107-0] 99-2) 92-3] 90-9] 85-2! 87-3] 86-1) 90-8] 98-9}100-0/ 100-1 
Produc 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
LUG ESA) oer eta he ioe 77 | 63-4/118-7|141-5|105-4] 99-7] 95-4! 91-3] 81-0) 81-9] 82-3] 90-3]103-5/102-2)102-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumer’s Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-0] 95-5] 86-0} 72-1] 80-6] 79-9] 84-1] 96-7} 96-0} 96-9 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOMM rn tty Bien 126 | 61-8|119-0/150-8| 90-2} 97-5]103-7| 87-0| 64-7] 83-0} 79-1] 79-4] 96-2] 98-5|100-7 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2] 91-9|126-3}101-4) 98-3] 90-1] 85-4] 77-1) 79-0] 80-4! 87-3] 97-0] 94-3) 94-3 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3}164-3} 98-8] 97-9] 97-1] 74-6] 63-4] 84-8] 74-4] 78-4] 85-7) 89-1] 89-3 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-91108-6|104-1| 97-4] 94-3] 91-2] 85-4] 94-5] 96-4/102-2/108-0/110-4}110-4 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0/171-0} 98-2] 97-9] 97-4] 72-8] 60-9] 83-7] 72-0] 75-7] 83-2] 86-7} 86-9 
Building and Construction ye 
NEAtErIaIS terete ence ns. 111 67-0|100-7|144-0]108-7} 98-1] 98-5) 85-6} 81-0] 92-6] 92-8} 98-O]111-1)114-1)115-5 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5|148-1]177-3] 95-8] 97-9| 97-1] 70-0] 57-5] 82-2) 68-5} 71-9] 78-5) 82-1] 82-1 
Classified according to origin— 
arm 
IAP SENT O LG ine tatu eters > 186 | 59-2|134-7|176-4| 91-2} 96-7] 94-0] 66-7| 59-6] 82-1) 66-2] 68-3} 79-5] 81-8] 82-2 
at Amimial a bieac. 105 70-1/129-01146-0} 95-9] 98-9]106-3] 91-7] 62-6] 81-4] 81-8} 81-5] 98-8) 99-3)101-6 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 | 64-11132-6]160-6] 88-0] 98-6|105-9| 70-4] 51-2] 86-5] 64-8] 64-06] 74-1] 84-3) 85-7 
OlereN Veuriny se ete cet coecctere. = 16 65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7/102-4/110-4] 95-8] 68-5] 76-1] 80-1) 83-9|101-4/115-0}117-7 
IRM Ores tas ce eee a eaten Gy 60-1] 89-7/151-3]106-8] 98-9] 92-9] 85-4] 64-7] 75-9) 83-2] 91-0] 97-91101-2)102-1 
Veovimeral, snes tates, .ce. 203 67:9/115-21134-6]106-4] 99-5] 92-1] 86-5] 81-5] 88-9] 86-8] 92-2] 97-3) 99-0} 98-9 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8|120-8]/154-1] 94-7] 98-3]}100-5| 73-3] 57-5] 83-5] 71-7) 74-8] 85-3] 91-4) 93-1 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5|100-4| 98-1] 93-7] 83-9] 71-2] 81-4] 79-4] 81-8] 93-2} 92-0) 92-2 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—monthly, Prices and 


Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Countries; annually, 


Other Countries). 


Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and 


* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236; 1926 to 1933 inclusive, 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to Decem- 
ber 1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 
each issue of the Lasour Gazette the activities 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of certain 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to 
consumers. 


The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and galaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31:3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing, (11:7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
cellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90: transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103°8; Naorember. 104:3; Tica 
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Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

= - “ o wey i ? oy ek 

ath Gatto lace Salis ordi 8. || eat batealyem | a5 

rr rs OR eo © 2 5 - |#g 2 Gk | © GB | a 
LOCALITY eee lec] Sel eek ee en eer eels aan 
aa [om |SeS) FS | BS | $8 | eS |S | S85 ras] @4 | fa | sy | gs 
aa a x& al wt n a) 
65/55 |oebl\ os | es | es | es] es] as ldsslas}]s8 | 38 135 
Ha] Fateae! Sa) a} fa} Sal ka] aloes a /a8 1 Sa | oa 

a) a (°-] ea) n Q za) 4 fy ty io oA) -Q = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 36-9 | 33-2 | 31-9 | 23-9 | 20-1 | 26-2 | 23-4 | 34-5 | 33-8 | 30-6 | 26-1 | 24-5 | 40-4 | 44 2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 40-0 | 33-9 | 31-0 | 24-9 | 20-4 ]...... 17-7 | 36-1 | 33-5 | 33-3 | 26-1 | 23-7 | 40-3 | 43-9 
1S VON Vacs loneaiets cierceieb 46 (hint |e ee 29 2 Og| aaa 20 Dosim aes DO ne 24-4 | 38 43-9 
2—New Glasgow........... 38-4 | 8057 | 32°6 | 25°87) 21-4") 15 36 33-9 | 35 28-3 | 24 42 43-8 
ATO ETS tas tenmerscsrss pron foe Bi 32-5 | 30 22 IGP Se ali ae | ce 36 SPIE SY |e ey PEA Ya PM I ea Ae ok 45-4 
ALDI PAK tere Act Gey bis gusts ok: SSeS ulboze4.1| 2Osao (elo v4 a oi oka Sete 18 34-6 | 33-7 | 30 26-2 | 23-6 | 41 42-5 
DPN INOS OLS leet tl ten dhol te ee ST eee cal Pewee es leat sen crde | ome eee Preuee als ale et ea al MT aan ey eee Paice Yel eee WS 43-8 

GLUT On ck Recess Panta ce 40 34 32 Pa NG) epee fel een alent Sa 37 i Soe |e aa 6 PADS PBR Ala ain - 44 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 37:8 | 32-6 | 31-4 | 24-3 | 19-8 |...... 20-0 | 33-3 | 34-7 | 30-0 | 27-7 | 24-2 | 40-0 | 44-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 40-2 | 33-1 | 31-1 | 23-4 | 19-1 | 23-7 | 24-0 | 35-6 | 31-9 33:0 | 25-9 | 23-9 | 37-8 | 43-3 
Re Monctone te. he ee 38-1 | 31-6 | 30 23 foe ee eh are 25 36-5 | 33-3 | 33 27-9 | 28-7 | 36-5 | 45-7 
Qe aint Ohne eee 42-4 | 34-6 | 32 23-7 | 20-3 | 22-4 | 23 34-7 | 32-7 | 33 26-5 | 23-4 | 39 41-5 

10—Fredericton............. 40 33°4 | 31-3 | 22-7 | 19-5 | 25 |...... 30°6 | 29:7 Wiens. 23-40 24-6) |g. oe 45 

11 Baghursttety<.a0.4 bboy. hile. bees Soe iul eee ie 2408 HO ait MEAG Lehi! hoe mal, Wea eee Oe Das, Lala 41 
Quehec (average)............. 35-1 | 33-7 | 28-9 | 22-8 | 16-2 | 25-2 | 23-4 | 31-8 | 27-9 | 29 2 | 23-8 | 23-9 | 35-5 | 42-0 
12 Quebec me tycaes te sete cee 34-1 | 32-5 | 23-6 | 22-7 | 14-5 | 25-6 | 20 30-3 | 24 23 22-7 | 23-9 | 28 38-9 

13—Three Rivers........... 35-1 | 32-5 | 27 22-1 | 17-3 | 22 23 30 26-7 | 28 PRO CP 4] 46 
14—Sherbrooke............. : 34-4 | 29-6 | 24-5 | 16-6 | 26-9 | 25 32-5 | 30-7 | 32 23-6 | 23-7 | 38 36-6 
15 Sorel eee ete AN . 36-6 | 29 Palla, |e Nia hell OiGe wile Oh Sled | 28:9 ieee oe 2) W226 Sul eae 44.4 
16—St. Hyacinthe : 30-2 | 27-3 | 20-8 | 17-6 | 26-4 |...... 31 PAL | oe ek 22° Wed eee 44-3 
iv—Strlonnaraet eens te 36 80°5 | 25 Ayo 2081] leap test Alek tangle vy. called de PAS BY |) Day Mees 43-2 
18—Thetford Mines : BOeO Eee Zoe |e oR el ea ae 25 30 24-1 | 28 23-6 | 23-5 | 35 36-8 
19—Montreal........:....... 34-2 | 33-1 | 21-3 | 16-5 | 22-9 | 24 33-8 | 31 35 DAA 206, ole 43-8 

20 Hid eee re aed : 33°9 | 31-2 | 23-3 | 16-3 | 24-1 |...... 35 Sel tee yee 26 CHEETA | 44 
Ontario (average) . 34-1 | 83-2 | 25-0 | 21-2 | 27-3 | 25-8 | 35-6 | 36-4 31-9 | 27-7 | 25-4 | 40-6 | 44-1 
i Ottawa ee ate te : 34-6 | 34-9 | 25-9 | 21-3 | 25-3 |... Oo OrPoore ieee oe 20-4) 20 ele 46-3 
22-——Broclevaille Wun whim. be lee see cl Ortae clits bees Ooi he tee Cali een el eee BOsait| oo2s Ieee ae Oeil Poo Slee ee 43-4 
2d— ing Stoney. sabre b slees ak 36-9 | 38-3 | 31-5 | 24-3 | 17 PHD IR WA 33-8 | 35-5 | 85 208 |20=2) eee 43 +3 
24—Belleville............... 34 Sle Le Slgy 22S illus ut ieee 29 35 34 30 DAE ah ae SNA Aah: 44-5 
25—Peterborough........... 38-1 | 34-6 | 34 Ayorcy |p (Odes Se 25 36-1 | 37-2 | 30 288 1020-6) |e ee 44-2 
20 Oshawa ee cathe ke, ee lene. kel otasbetl eee: atl pecee dA cade Puen 25 36-3 | 37 30) Lamhe Stace 23°3 | 42 44-8 
Zi Orillia nea ees teen le 39 35:2 | 34-7 | 26-5 | 25 Sy Me lent ts Bist || IU Sken fae eek 30 2 Oa | ae Be 46-1 
28——LOrontore ters seein Ly. 38-1 | 34-1 | 37-3 | 26-7 | 23-4 | 28-6 | 18 35-5 | 37-3 | 37 25-6 | 26-7 | 44 47-2 
29—Niagara a 116: ee ee ei 38-1 | 35-3 | 34-4 | 26-3 1G Bi] atte eenne ee ibe 35. (CS il lesewensieen PSB PLCS Noms oo 43-8 
COS Sb Catharines nn somes eetue a eis mtaa| eee earn ee (She el na oH 37-7 | 36-7 | 30 AOR he ier exis 2 40 44+] 
Si lamil tone cee ee, 38-9 | 36 35-2 | 26-7 | 24-9 | 29-9 |...... 36-7 | 386-9 | 29 2979) | ees, 41 44-3 
o2—_Dbrantlord a ae 36-5 | 34-4 | 82-3 | 25 18-4 | 27-2 | 25 85-4 | 86-6 | 29 Oe lee ears 39 45-9 
Osa CIAL bee nee ee een Me 37-2 | 33-6 | 35 25-6 | 22-4 | 28-8 | 28 36 SICA Reerote fe ea dhe ee 43 45-9 
3Y SC ritolhol eles sey ea.) Se Coe 33-7 | 31-6 | 81-2 | 23-4 | 29 PEO Wagon «- BOOM. leno es | PASH || PRT hos Bese 5 43-6 
30 — mitchener ss ene et 36-6 | 384-9 | 32 AQMD ON Go zed en eek S0°4 | OO"S alee = 204 S | ee oe | eee eee 44-7 
BUeNVOOUBIOC Kero te Naas JB, Veeck f, Revacig IOmeoe ate [ Metamr pe eae Gc Renae eee e, S458) (NO die Ie een, PAGE (AM be Re ale he 42-4 
Bia Sura tlonden eke ue sie 37-4 | 34-5 | 35 25 Zoe wee e a] ee ie SO 251) [600 leon GA Oia Ob Be ie oh 45-1 
35 —-ONdOU Meee 38-1 | 35 34°6 | 25-3 | 21-9 | 27.9 | 95 36-4 | 36-7 | 32 SA AS I bee ie A 40 43-9 
39—St. Thomas............. 39-5 | 35-5 | 34-6 | 25-7 | 22.1 | 28 28 35 Sd a SOS: | 28eGEl eee 40 43-9 
40—Chatham............... 36-9 | 34°7 | 34-3 | 26-7 | 19-5 |......]...... SUS. | SOP Tal ae ee 31 PAIN | 43-7 
UAW SiiVelsOlen kG sng aada non 38 34°99) 32-3 125-9) 1829.7 |e 24 33-6 | 85-4 | 35 28:6 | 24 38 42-3 
4)=-Sarmia ge ago ae ey 37 33 32°83: | 124-4 020-7 | 28 I BOrAM| O4cOMlt hone Jil Oullead: Valera 2 oe 43-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 36-6 | 34-1 | 34 ZAC OLIN 20-7 mainte. a. SOR 4) ead ierg alien ae oe PAS Ml Pace le tos 8 44-] 
44—North Bayieo. eee 39-2 | 85-2 | 36-4 | 26-7 | 25 D8) ea eee io ROS Nene 30 PS na ocean te 44-9 
425—Sud bury sci ees eset sock. 35-7 | 32-7 | 31-3 | 24-1 | 18-6 | 27-5 | 28 33 35-8 | 29-5 | 28 23:7 | 39 40-7 
BG -OONa i eis iar cee. ah Leclair eras kaos ch. Cee Lee: 72X53 ON Pea = [Ge ate DOL tal See eS eee AQT o:| aati. 
47—Timmins..........0.4.5 33-6 | 31-7 | 31 23-3 | 21 24-5 | 25 84°4 | 85-5 | 35 27-4 | 25-7 | 39 40-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-4 | 35-9 | 29-2 | 25-4 | 20-3 |...... 25 34-5 | 35-1 | 30 27-1 | 23-1 | 38 42-3 
49—Port Arthur............ Siie2 | omoles0s 2 | 25 120) Mien ws 34 80-3: [82 27-5 | 24-4 | 45 45-9 
50—Fort William............ 37-4 | 34-9 | 29-8 | 22-3 | 19-1 | 27-8 | 28 34-7 | 35-9 | 33 20-9) |e246 1 eee 43-4 
Manitoba (average)........... 32-8 | 28-1 | 29-3 | 21-3 | 18-7 | 24-5 | 20-8 | 30-7 | 35-3 | 25-0 | 26-5 PLIST A ep dies 44-8 
dl—Winnipes ee 34-7 | 29-9 | 29-2 | 29 20-6 | 24-5 | 21-5 | 30-3 | 36-2 |...... Rs OEE LPIA S |Io a, oe 5 44-] 
02 Drand onsets ae Leen 30-8 | 26-3 | 29-3 | 20-5 | 16-8 |...... 20 31 34-3 | 25 DAN ili Reb eS ae 45-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 31-6 | 27-7 | 28-5 | 19-9 | 16-3 | 21-9 | 19-8 | 29-6 | 29-0 | 26-0 | 20-9 | 22-4 | 39-3 | 41-6 
Sa eI Nanmy ont © hee 35-3 | 80-2 | 29-9 | 20-7 | 18-7 | 21-8 | 29 30-1 | 30-8 | 27 21-8 | 23-9 | 43 43-2 
54—Prince Albert........... 25-3 | 23-4 | 25-7 | 17 13-6 | 21-7 | 19 29-3 | 24-6 | 22 TGs 5. Ae Rael eee Ae 36-2 
S9— Saskatoon... scceccdewe 31-1 | 27-6 | 27-6 | 20-1 | 15-7 | 22-1 | 18 27-8 | 30-4 | 28 22-2 | 20-8 | 35 42-8 

D6-— Moose Jaw, ... sche sl. 3425 |, 29 6eS08 8 | 21717109) || 20 Salo nate) De DEAS ae es 40 44 
Alberta (average)............. 34-1 | 80-2 | 29-5 | 21-2 | 18-2 | 22-4 | 23-0 | 32-1 | 32-7 | 26.5 | 23-8 | 23-41. | 37-5 | 44-4 
—-Medicine Hat......ee. ¢. 33-7 | 30-5 | 30 Al a7 eM 5 Sl rc pee |p Ace S2cSm COs VellL eee Pawel MV Pp solay |||. am ae 42-9 
58—Drumbheller............. S09 |Poleaimog) ~||\senene LESTE Bl beats me fl Pn bella eke sas O25) eS eamelten eee 23°3 | 35 42-1 
59—Edmonton.............. 31-9 | 28 29-8 | 19-9 | 16-9 | 21-2 |...... 29°08! Soil tse eae DAS OR 22 7p ||. ee ene 42-1 
60—Caloarys yee 0: ou. BOO ale ehDO7) || Sisosy ecaitoe) lea ler OAS sel YY Oe ae tlle, cP IA ede PENS ae HO A 45-9 
Gl Wethbridges een nee 34-3 | 30 27 Paid soll “aloe leer see ag Hes at esi 29-3 | 25 22 Ll eee 40 47-4 
British Columbia (average)..| 40-0 | 35-7 | 36-5 | 25-7 | 25-2 | 29 2 | 23-6 | 36-4 | 34-8 | 31-5 | 26-9 | 25-7 | 44-0 | 48-8 

62 Hermione etee es whe et 37 35 36-7 | 25-3 | 23 28): 3.0| shen St alas cate | es SNe ec rae PROTA ens 44 
OS — INC LSOne mts | se eaceen Sh ny, 40 37 40 PAO ITE eh 28 BOLO. ee ee SDEET |e eee 25-7 | 43 45-8 
Ga Trailengesy ee eee. 41 35-7 | 35-4 | 26-7 | 25-2 | 28-5 | 27 40 |.37 35 28 25 43 46-3 
65—New Westminster....... 37-6 | 33-9 | 34-1 | 23-4 | 23-7 | 27-5 | 91 Boel | oSee E29 26:2 | 24-7 | 44 48-9 
66—Vancouver.............. 40-3 | 34-9 | 34-9 | 23-5 | 25-1 | 28-6 | 18 34-3 | 33-7 | 29 26-5 | 26 42 51-1 
Gc Victoriag sa. hee: ol. 43 37 38-1 | 25-7 | 26-6 | 32 24 36-7 | 36-5 | 33 ZIT 2022) WAT 50-5 
6S—— Nanaimo nik ces ecw a, 41-4 | 36-7 | 36 PHOS PCY EY) ier 36: 33-8 | 28 26-1 | 26-2 | 45 53-5 
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a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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: 3 
a = Be = Sane 

He} : o 3 in oS S) ) & be He} 
ga | 2 le |82 me on pecan je Ser ss | eo a". f 

oo a Lo ® = no) 28 > <3 hy Ky oP ae .o 
Sal | a Oo so Mieiee tee gw (8 SS ise tpea Bee) oe | Sal) Be 
4g | $3 | 858/854) ses| G4 | 24 | af | gs |4o5/S20| se | S85] be 
df | of |See|2esl/e285| 8s | es | SS | Ba SEP | S82] os | Bos) 34 
aa SH aaa) caa/508 |) 68 qa BS. Siaalee ete aes |e | ee ele core 

jen) 6) an} = N co N faa] za) oO O = Q oO 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
65-1 Q2°% 36-1 24-7 270-1 25°38 22°0 15-9 19-4 50-4 41-5 12-0 36-3 39-5 
65-0 17-2 38522. does 20°74 21-3 20°4 17-2 19-6 54-1 44-9 12-1 39-0 42-8 
68-3 15-7 BY Ab caer Bie 27-1 18:3 221 16-5 19-2 I SPokn el lege Biers a coe 13 36 42-9 | 1 
64-5 18-3 BO | ones cox De oy Recent 25-2 17-4 19-7 AG Nh Wes tet. afters 12 40 42-9 | 2 
GUS heme. 30 Malet SHER As PM ic 24-6 18-2 19-9 52-9 45 aL Oe RRR, he 42-9 | 3 
65-9 17-9 ALOU Se £5 alse le Wise iar 21-5 16-7 19-7 57 44-7 12-5a 41 43-1 | 4 

Sete Tat et: 38 Bes ata ee Pat Pe AGE te 23-8 16-7 19-3 GBSL Rt: clos vale oe alec ae tee 42-5 | 5 
64-8 17 Asin Wellin Saas 30 24-3 23-3 17-4 19-9 BY) ee ed VA WIR ee | 42-5 | 6 
155 Soil es a er LA eT oe et yA ie Vas eee 22°8 16-8 19-1 46-9 40-9 11-0 36-0 40-0 | 7 
65-1 18-1 SS Oil tones 270-1 21-8 23-9 17-1 19-3 49-9 43-8 12-3 40-0 41-8 
62-5 15 SHOP Ihe Gree lain PAEAS) Wisieste icone 8 23-9 17-3 19-9 53-7 46-5 12 40 42-5 | 8 
66°6 17-5 Ler AW AG, on Oe 28-1 21-8 23-7 16-2 19-2 56-9 44.5 13 40 41-8 | 9 
66-2 21-7 OG0ull ete es Qieoe | yack ee 23-1 17-3 19-7 48-9 46 1 40 42-3 |10 

ottoed: 18 38 ee Sah, 4 25 Bs Peon 25 17-5 18-5 40 38 SERRE ode tee 40-6 |11 
66-9 18-9 36-8 27-9 28-0 20°74 22-1 15-9 18-8 50-8 43-8 10-8 36-6 38-4 
59 16 85-7 DOS Tae men 24 21-2 15-8 19-1 49-9 40-7 12 35 39-2 112 
GWG) Ren tow 38 29 || Sree ee 27 20-9 16-1 19-2 50-1 43-4 Tt ol 38-1 |13 
67-7 DOP BED. f. Bo Bip ite cr baad |ereee eee. see 23 16-6 19-1 50-5 43-3 ll-la 35 87-8 |14 
Li (hen (all RO Rel ch a Qe De ee A ee ee Te ee 22-7 15-5 18-9 44 42-7 LOT A es Reale 39-1 115 
64-5 20 Seals Stato alee eas eee 22-6 15-9 19 51:3 47-9 UR ee eho ert 38-3 116 
UIST) Glog eke ae dl ancl Bape | Ai Ger eds Bobo, hate mee a 22-5 16-3 18-8 52-6 47-8 1L0be |b Reece 38-4 |17 
GT OSE Foote Mabe lode aie ee [er an aed MO sae I Se ed 21-2 16-9 US alk hoe 39-9 10 38 38-2 118 
70-6 19-7 37-7 29-5 28 26-7 22 1522 18-7 54-7 44-9 12-5a 38 38-5 119 
OOM Paine) eke DO Maarten eee 25 23 15-1 18-3 52-9 43-3 TOF hy + ate 38-3 |20 
64-8 22°38 36-8 28-9 2620042 ae 21-9 15-9 19-1 51-6 42-8 12-4 38-0 39-1 
OGD ees oh. Sr Saleh pte... Pee ralleka he eek 21-9 16-1 18-9 DDD. ee ee 1D eee Es ee 39 21 
64-5 28 BOSS lie Bice nt | torte al ee ee 20 15-8 19-5 50-7 38-3 LOiniks Lie 38-1 |22 
63-2 23-5 37-5 25°3 DOW ZV Aa ay eet 23-4 15-5 19 51-3 43-7 12 38 38-2 123 
GATS UR Pre aN Bs SM eA ee) | ee 21-3 16-1 19 49-6 41 12 39 39 24 
GSO CE erick eller Se teed aR Wor Pata, slleoMeah ty elie Ss ehae 21-7 15-9 19-1 49 45-3 12 36 39 25 
OCOOSR eee Seller weiy BANE Re te, Slee ee | Slee el ce 24-4 16-1 19-4 Od bullae aes 12) Dr aaceee 39-6 126 
OUD wes Ae PNR, A NE Bog Ae eel Sede bod 8 lie, oak 22-5 15-7 19-2 AD Bi ilrnksont 1D. Ge! eee a 39-4 |27 
67-4 21-1 42-7 SOR Se ees Al pronase 20-5 16 19 55-2 43-5 13 39 39-6 |28 
Leet ede Ss calc cee ae a oP ee oe (De ee I 21-5 15-6 19-5 HSeSileeareucrae LACS Fea it, che te wes 6 40 29 
OLS NB aa ie alla Cae Ee COM aI Renee ie 1 Atel ae Le a 22-3 15-4 19 OE | Bigs ease 12-5a 36-5 39-6 |30 
65-5 25 41-9 RODE 25 o RS etl eee ec 22-3 15-4 19-1 53-6 45-7 12-5a, 39 39-7 |31 
64-8 18 35 SOME il eeteeen athe aslo 23 15 19-1 1 OB7-Adl ns epee aes 8 LOO Ts tae eere 38-9 |32 
66-4 PAGE sain ayy PRE tae Bre @ bes | Re CE. 22-6 15-9 19-1 49-2 40-9 12 35 39-2 |33 
GORDIE R ccmcrioe ae fhe tallie ee al AEE Od ORL ee BC ia 23 15-3 19-1 DOH Ragas wdc 12. J ier 39-1 134 
COPS Ue 4b oe peel eet 7 Oe AD MG ce a Eee 22-2 15-8 19-1 47-6 41-6 12 wan eee 89-1 [35 
ZT) IG ae ae AU aL ie of Pet a okt Rk RP eS ie 22 15-1 18-9 46 40-9 De ash Wes eee 38-8 136 
ey lh ee aes 35 PAS Wi o.oo ER IRS 8 AR ae 23 15-9 19-7 49-7 42-3 12) Galles ee 39-4 |37 
65-6 18 30 PAI HY feed oo Be Uy ee 20-6 15-8 18-9 52-6 47-2 12 39 88-9 138 
Gor 7 Ells eve. ee 5% Boon (ils eae Ae DATES fall SOR cee 20-1 16-6 19-3 ODE [tas Atay ote: V2) 40 39-7 139 
HCE Ulesieps Gorse oe ec geet eee Wee ae a Dee ee oe SP i bas 20-7 15-5 19-3 AB sil eee harem cts DO ike We statvornem 38-4 |40 
65-2 19 35 BOPD tlltar ost alist ae 20-1 15-6 19 Bas Q> lene cuske 1 Pag | See en 38-4 |41 
OS4G |, eer RT NE | ep | ek AM 23-5 17-1 19-2 50-6 43-7 he ai Bee tees 39-7 |42 
(PYoSy Hist eset cald oo le cles oe Penetee eee eM TENG: 9 EN IB Tame pe Ba 21-5 16 19 47-3 39-5 TDs, hee 39-7 143 
idish dlc Bes cecicks of Ieee oon oR) ects oe oa 23 16-5 19-3 D4 Dees Hees bee bone CN 39-2 144 
OU Tin | eye ee EEE Rae «|e A. ||| eR mT Ak Po 22-2 16-5 19-3 57-9 45-6 1S eee 39 45 

ANOS AEE eR SeL ee SENS AG Sarre CPE aS eT cll oe eRe cee Teste, A ale abo Bot eae 16 19-3 O25 lee meee 12 38 38-5 146 
C4 SP 568s oes 310 Be BR a see eee a ee 4 22-7 17-3 19-3 55-3 42-3 LAs cece 39 47 
WY094 Ill Peyote (oc aoa oleae ke [eh a ce Aen a 20-1 15-9 19-2 DO o4e hase ee 130Ne eee 39 48 
OBESE here} cok AS (Me ae ak la Pore 7a Ma Res Be ae 22-2 15-8 18-7 52s Sree eee 133). ye cee: 38-6 149 
oO Kaas pee 30 23 PSB VS AMR ae 22-1 15-8 18-7 53) 6s ess 13.3. A RO 38-7 |50 
65-6 25°0 36-7 24-0 28-3 27°3 21-8 415-1 20-1 44-3 38-5 11-5 33-9 37-4 
Com Sela tLe 36-6 24 28-3 27-3 20-7 14-9 19-2 50:5 41-5 nen | aber Sool 
65-4 25 OOF BT coe | ee ali ee en 22-8 1s 21 44-1 35-5 11 33 3/70 152 
62-9 28°74 33-8 AGES soem 26-4 21-5 13-8 19-9 44.4 36-4 12-0 31-0 37-6 
63-6 29-3 33-6 TORe (peek 27-2 22 14-2 21-2 46-2 35-1 12 30 37-5 153 
eh US Ne eae Bee 30-7 LORD eet 28h. Soke 19-4 14-1] Seale. es 33-1 12 30 38-8 154 
60-9 26-7 34 LST |. aye ee 25-5 21-9 13-3 19-3 45-2 37-6 12 32 37 55 
65-4 30 37 QOD sl Scpeeeste Ali tee 22-6 13-4 20-2 42-7 39-7 12 32 37-1 156 
62-7 27-2 35-0 ASE? [Bass . 28-0 20-9 14-4 19-7 44.1 35-7 11-8 29°8 38-0 
61 28 SOPOR Tek ees seme alec): reer 19-7 14-8 19-5 41-3 32-2 Ne ee cor 37-4 |57 
63-7 25 BONWE: 2 eae lieserr ee al kU 21-9 13-6 20-1 44-7 35°9 11 33 38-7 58 
61-1 26-7 32-9 A hs A Vets 28-5 21 14-3 18-7 44-1 34-7 12 28 37-5 |59 
63 28-2 35-8 1523) |iseroee. es 27-5 21-8 14-5 19-5 50-3 40 6 a ee a, 38-4 |60 
64-6 28 SOMME es eee oe alse chatted 20-3 14-9 19-9 EADEBVAYs Sa BOReE 12 28-5 38 61 
66-4 25-1 32-8 28-0 POU Se EA Rees. oe 21-0 16-1 19-9 50-3 36-5 12-2 37-3 41-1 
65 27-3 SOS. Sone. lion || aoe. 22 14-7 20-7 46 36-5 LU alothcastoaers 39-6 162 
67 27 SUA ack ORs [ee la ae spe 22-3 14-7 20-8 Bil PG: sarees 12-5a 40 41-5 |63 
67-3 29-3 CORD ales Saeath | ee ae 22-6 16-7 Perl AQ eit sere... 12-5a 35 39°6 |64 
65-6 ye} ISP OB a aoe he eee ee Ot on ae 19-5 15-7 18-5 A Ss\Ble Si ako oo 11 40 40-7 |65 
67-6 22-1 IROL le At ye ee | eee nal Das bok 19-3 15-5 18-5 AQ ANE ches, ae « 11 40 40-4 |66 
66-7 21-7 33°3 ISel |. Bese wales i. 5 he 21-2 16-4 18-9 Oe Dhalees votes: 13 39 40-9 |67 
GS Om meen. eee Nats aethoellao Ste «| meee eal oe ke 20 16-7 19-9 SLR PR ae, « 12 30 42-9 |68 
GSS | Murahecctaer. 2815. awe. |e elt ee Me ees. o 18-1 20-3 55 Oo lee tees 14: 3a leer 43-3 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 





- o - 

q ae o | od He = . 

S — a) s 3 Osi za =| sf 

ea | = gale |e a | & oul os | eS | 88 lao 14 

g rs! = 8 a | ob nO O8 | ES: alone owe 

S53 | ‘3 ae = gol> [eee Qe | Ss | es (85 |S 
LOCALITY Oi h teek. Bes gies Sai ep. |B] 750] 50] so lod . Ss 
gg] <8 |S /SS | oS | So | a4 less] se | es | ws [Shs] os 
ors Si ah | Gm | Oe i bear oe eg ee Pe 
2a] $2 | Sh] e8/S8) bo] Se BSS!) a8] ER | ss isog) es 

ie) ~Q op) omy jaa .@) few isl Ay 6) —Q ~Q fo) 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents |} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34-0 6-8a| 19-0 | 3-6} 5-7 | 9-3 | 11-5 | 13-9 | 12-8 | 13-7 | 11-0] 6-5] 5-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 34-2 7-1) 19-8 | 3-7 5:9 | 9-8 | 10-5 | 15-1 | 13-1 | 14-8 | 11-0] 6-5 4-9 
I= SY GNOY. Gee oh sch oe oie beens 33-9 |6-7-7-3 | 20 3-6 5-7 | 9-9] 9-3 | 14-7 | 13-1 | 14-8 | 12 6-1 | 4-9 
2—New Glasgow............... 34-7 |6-7-7-3 | 20 sorfell 10 10-7 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 14-7] 11-2 |] 6-4] 4-9 
PATO NOPSG cous, | afin sve aan | 33-4 7-3c} 20 3-8} 5-8] 9-9 | 10-3 | 15 12-8 | 15 12 6-2 | 5-3 
A= HANI aAXs 8 Occ sie) «epee 33-9 |6-7-8 20-1 3-6 6 OF fella Dy) web et sake a7 a of 4-7 

DAVIN GIR OT fare ctak sae elaievcd eeeus ain Soi oelae ote: 18-6 | 3-8] 6 9-3 | 10 D5 al tor On 1s eel ee ee 6-9) 5 
(= PSE BONE Aiea Se of, EMEA) a a 34-7 6-7 | 19-9 | 3-8] 5-9 | 10-1 | 11-3 | 15-4 | 13-1 | 14-6 | 12-3 6-6 | 4-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 31-3 7-3 | 19-9 | 3-7 6 10 10-4 | 14-6 | 13-9 | 14-4 | 11-2 | 6-4] 4-8 
New Brunswick (average)........ 31-6 7-5 | 19-7 3-6 | 5-9] 9-7 | 10-8 | 14-8 | 18-1 | 14-2 | 11-5] 6-6] 4-9 
S—= Moncton Mee. vec cet ence tee 34-2 8 20-3 3:7 | 5°8 | 10 11 14-9 | 18-6 | 15-1 | 11-9 6-8 | 4-7 
= Saint JOHMe. ots hs vost bie 34-4 6-7-3 | 19-3 3:3 5-9 9-7 | 11-2 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 13-5 | 11-5 6-9 | 4-9 
10—Fredericton................05 32-6 7-3 | 19-4 Sf | ROso 9-5 | 11-6 | 14-6 | 12-8 | 14-5 | 11-1 6-6 | 4-8 
MSS Ba thresh ale tac. es oa macs tee 35 8c 19-7 | 3-6] 5-6] 9-6 99 ALD, 13-3) 1370) aL eS 5-9 | 5-1 
Quebee (average)................. 32-7 5-4115-9| 3-7 | 5-5] 9-7 | 11-3 |] 12-7 | 18-4] 15-0 | 11-1] 6-1] 6-2 
1Z—QUCHeC Beings cene ee oe 33°5 5-8 | 18-2 | 3-6 | 5-7 QZ 12 8 Sit] eS TS at eS eos 6-3 
13=— Three drIversil.. oct 5 «cen sete 31-9 [5-3-6 14-6 | 3-9] 5-4 9270) 11243) 13-8 }] 13"3 1 15-1} 1028.4) 5-6 6-3 
14—Sherbrooke.................. 33-3 5:3 | 14-9] 3-8] 5-9 | 9-7 | 11-2 | 12-9 | 14-2 | 15-5 110-8 | 5-8] 5-6 
TSS OOLSLS ae Eke dls Pic ie nbs eed 81-4 |4-7-5-3ce] 14-7 | 3-4 5-2} 9-9 | 11-4 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 15-6 | 10-4 6-5 7-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-6 4 1662 dase7 } a6 9-9 | 11-6 | 12-2 | 13-3 | 14-5 | 11-5 | 5-8 | 6-2 
Labs ONS vay siete cteeee a, < ectunty 83-4 5-3c}] 17-2 DS | MOSOU| Os meh deeOuh dee4o i oedeal yo: RS rye 7(c8! 
18—Thetford Mimes.............. 32 4-7 | 14-9] 3-9] 5-1 9-7 | 9-1’| 12-6 | 13-1 | 14-4 | 11-7 | 5-6 | 5-8 
19 Montreal 10a. Saab... Geek 34-5 15-3-6-7 | 17-1 3-9 | 5-4 9-5 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 12-2 | 14-6] 10-8] 5-9 5-3 
Al SAVIN AR see abet Ap eR nen is Sed 82-9 |5-3-6e 15-2 Sal ih Oro) |) 19 5h dD) 4], L2-Sil se S Wels 10-2 (for oH 
Ontario (average) ................. 34-6 6-3 | 17-3 | 3-5 | 5-6] 9-1] 11-7 | 18-4 | 12-3 | 18-1 | 10-8 | 6-2] 4-8 
Pl - ORCA WASH cic aitine & Ate tie tos 34-2 627 HEL6=7 [s-S4 85264) 1921 12-883 -2 13.5, 14 OM Diet 6-6 | 5-5 
2D = BLOCK VALE csls sd laa ales en tee 31-8 68 14-2 Wes 7 Wor | 18-9 a) ddd 135i 13-2 added 9-9 6-5 |, 5-3 
Om INOSLONNE: oa iets vaiee sen 33°5 |5:3-6-7 | 15-6 | 3-7] 5-2 9 11-7 | 12-9 | 12-7 | 13-9 | 10:7] 6-7 | 5-5 
24—Bellevilleie dock ees cs es 33-6 |5-3-6-7 | 16-6 | 38-5 | 5-3 8-9 | ll 13-2) 112-8 | 1228 | 11-7) 157 | oe3 
25—Peterborough................ 34-1 |5-3-6-7 | 17-4 | 3-4 5-4 8-6 | 11-3 | 12-9 | 11-9 | 14-4 | 10-7] 6 5-3 
DE OSA WANs sicicc yale meals 6 ¢ Hace ee 34-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-9 | 3-2 6 g TA 3-3) 12-4014 10-5 | 6-8 |] 4:8 
iL A ones eal teas aibasielen 33-9 6-7 | 16-7 | 3:4 5-1 8-9 | 12-1 | 13-9 | 12 13-5 | 12-3 5-7 | 4-9 
2S = MOLOUtO! fe iden Stelle Nee 39-2 6-7 | 18-1 3:6 | 5:3 8-8 | 11-4 | 12-9 | 11-6 |} 12-4 | 10-9 6-2 | 4-6 
29—Niagara Falls............... 34-8 6 18-2 3°6 5-4 9-1 | 11-4 | 12-7 | 11-8 | 12-6 | 10-8 6-9 4-4 
30—St. Catharines............... 35-1 C87 NLT Bi [e335 VOsO dy Od, MIA dO 7a 12 G19 851086 7-1 4-7 

Sd sr QI ICONS « cikeinles ts <3 Meee 37-3 6-6-7 | 17-5 | 3-4 5+5 8-8 | 11-7 | 12-9 | 12 12-4 | 10-7] 5-9 5 
Sor OL AMOL Cita sonics’ iets arene 35-5 | 6-6-7] 17-8 | 3-4 5-4 O21 A266 fy L8eFol 1222 12-7 1021 5-8 | 4-6 
Soa Galt aes de skits eee 36-9 6-7 | 18-2 | 3-4 5-4 8-7 | 11-8 | 18-7 | 12-6 | 13-5 | 10-6 5-7] 5-1 
BA GUGM DN eee, « ake st gheitetee 37-3 6 18-3 Jor 4 | Meno ayy |e 11-4 | 13-5 | 12-1 | 12-9 9-6 | 5-7] 4-5 
SDP MIECHONOKie ate cates a eee 37-3 6-7 | 17-2 | 3-4 5-7 | 8-9 | 12-2 | 18-8 | 12-6 | 13-4 | 10-9 6-5 | 4-5 
Sb=- WOOGStOCK. hici.cs fase lhe eerdk 33-4 6 1626) |) 20:0 We Sar | N89 Nd 2e8 seg 12 12-3 9-9 6-3 4-3 
BU ULALOLG ec oka a hoes dees 35-9 6-3 [17-2 | 3-2 Osteo 1-2 Weller elses) Le Iss 10-4 6-5 | 5-5 
Bo Won don Ok re Nas, some 31-7 6-7 | 18-8 | 3-4 5-6 8-9 | 11-7 | 13-2 | 12-1 | 12-6 | 10-3 5-9 | 4-7 
BO Shh MOMIAS, heen se dem pete 34-9 15-3-6-7 | 20-4 3°21 (O98, | 9-4) 1.12 13-3 | 12-2 | 12-6 | 10-9 6 4-8 
AQ @hatmam no ases ote wines oe kis 32-9 5-3 | 19 3-5 | 5-1 8-9 | 12-2 | 13-4 | 11-8 | 12-1 8-9] 5 4-] 
Al AWA CBOF syncs cies hae lovee antes 85-3 |5°3-6-7 | 17-1 | 3-5] 5-1 8-9 | 11-6 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 12-1} 10-6] 5-5] 4-2 
2 ETSY OVE: ys eee Pn Lu marth St 35-9 6 18-4 3°3 5-9 | 9-4 | 11 13-8 | 12-7 | 14-1 | 11-7 | 6-6] 4-2 
43—Owen Sound................. 33-7 6c 16-4 3-2 525 OB 1027 1 1se3) | 12°72) 1322) | 1084s 6628) aa o 

BA NOTth Bay, s..ale oe cele oddeecu 35-7 | 6-6-7 | 16-5 | 4-0 | 6-3 9-9 | 12-5 | 14-3 | 18 14 1-64) i656 Tiare 
45—Sudbury..........ccc.ccecees 32:5 CaF NGG 2S28. mG se Ost aO- Olio e Si ol 23 Maen 10-8 | 6 4-7 
AG—- Cobalt ited s Bisa. das coe 32 6-7 | 16-3 3-9 | 5-7] 9-3 | 18 15 Lane sate: The 7al D3 a] ore 
A= TINTS sei cliche «ake ess ante 82-5 6-7 | 18-1 3-7} 5-9] 9-7 | 11-9 | 14 12 Sal elo og nds 6 5-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 32-7 6-7 | 15-9 | 3-5 6 9-4 | 11-9 | 14-1} 12 13-8 | 12 7-5 | 5-2 
49-—Port Arthur: dlses ca oaks 34°3 | 6-6-7 ]...... 3-6 | 5-6} 9-4 | 10-7 | 12-8 | 11-5] 11-6 | 9-9 6-2 | 4-7 
50—Fort Williams.) . cde... os. c 34 6-6-7 | 15-6 | 3-6] 5-5 8-9. 7] 11-3 a3 11-8 | 12-2 } 11-3 6-1] 4-5 
Manitoba (average)............... 33-0 7-0 | 18-2 | 3-5] 5-8} 9-0] 11-8 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 18-1 | 10-6 | 6-9 | 3-6 
Dbl Wannipe sy. hebie. athe. datieee 83-1 6-4-8 | 17-5 | 3-4 5-7 | 8-9 | 11-8 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 13 10-9} 6-8 | 3-2 
2 STANGONY Hees laisse atetsie side cere 32-9 |6-4-7-1 | 18-8 | 3-5] 5-9] 9 11-8 | 15-2 | 13 13-1 | 10-3 fh 3:9 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 32-8 6-9 | 22-1] 3-5} 5-9] 8-9 | 11-8 | 15-0 | 13-3 | 18-3 | 10-9 6-6 | 4-7 
ODreVeOGINa hoe... de, eels 83-6 |6°4-7-2 | 21-2 | 3-4 6-5 | 8-8 | 12-2 | 14-8 |} 13 13215) 11-7416 -6) © 43 

54—Prince Albert................ 33-1 6-4 | 22-3 3-6 |} 5-9 Se Oo pll 2) GL Se 2a ema a LLs ca alle. aoe Col OS 
ho SaskatOOn ec. k.sc salen sy HOE 31-9 Ce 2ZIV22°8 lio O | ao" 8-9 | 12-6 | 15-1 | 13-8 | 13-6 | 11-1 6-7 | 4-8 
56—Moose Jaw...........cceeees 32-6 ted 2292} 84 |b s9 8-9 | 11-3 | 15 12°7 | 12-7') 9-8 |" 6.1) 4-8 
Alberta (average)................. 34-9 7-9 | 22-6] 3-5] 5-6] 8-9 | 12-4 | 14-6 | 12-6 ; 13-1 | 10-9} 6-9] 4-5 
57—Medicine Hat................ 36-7 8 23°83 "3d |) oF3 8-8 | 12-6 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 13-2 | 10 6-7 | 4°7 
68—Drumbeller. 9:85. ia... 5608 34-9 8 22°5 | 356 | 6-1 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 18-7] 10-8 | 7-1 4-4 
9 UGIMONTONG.. hs. dete wi eiledeae 33-4 |7-2-8 21-5 Sh6 | fi] S37jE12- 1, | 14-5.) 1OS74 AOR 1d st 7-1 4-7 
OO —Cal earn ee. ec Mb san eae 34-7 8 221 3:4] 5-4 8-9 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 12-4 | 13-2 | 12-7 | 6-9} 4-2 
6i=-Weblibrid ge. ts eck os ty siecle eae 8 23-3 S26) |} hens 8-9 | 12-3 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 12-6 | 9-7] 6-9 4-5 
British Columbia (average)....... 35-4 9-0 | 23-7 | 3-8 | 6-1] 9-2 | 11-7 | 14-4 |] 13-2 | 18-5 | 11-4] 8-0] 4-9 
H2—HOMNiIGn. actly. BLE E «11a 34-3 So 238i FI Oe 6. | one cele 9 12 14-1 | 13-2 | 138-3 | 12-4 8-3 4-7 
Ga Nielson.) fue. AIRE Sos w s wth adiens 33°6 9 24 Sho fal Rp ra 828} 12-4. | 14:7.) 114-1) V4.2. 9-1 3-9 
G4 al OTR chee ed oi ctersteeis 34-8 9 Dorial eos | wGnd 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-2 | 18-4 | 14-3] 11-8 | 8-2] 5-2 
65—New Westminster........... 83°8 | 9-9-6 | 23:2 | 3-8] 6 8-9 | 10-9 | 13-9 | 12-8 | 13-1 | 11-1 7 5-2 
G6—VanCOUvers. :.\, beicshhc s bsanies 34-3 | 9-9-6 | 22-6 | 3-7] 5-8 | 9-1 | 11-6 | 18-8 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 11 6-8 | 4:6 
Gi— VACLOLIO Oe Ao. EE ocak 35-1 9 23-3 | 3-9 | 6-5 | 9-2 | 11-8 | 14-2 | 12-5 | 13-2 | 11-2 7-9 | 4-9 
GS NANAINO Book mites. svloat ts 40-1 9 24-3 | 3-81 6 9-5 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 13-3 | 13-9 | 10-3 7-9 | 5-2 
69—Prince Rupert............... 37 9-10 | 25 ea hee 10 10-7 | 16 SS slew see 12 8-7} 5:8 








a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags, 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
{ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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Apples 8 o ¢ 
> 3 24 8 Be fe > - 
oF] Pe iiec ee teenl eit ise bee WBS ali Be 
a ae = se] 3 ; e fom o-9 og ease is nye a: 
2 Nea Lait g for eeepig ek.) Heel ee pom jug bee 
Bio ee Bd ~S ge 2 a a Be Beg eles We ste 
eee a ee fhe a, | g6 | So | So | =? | B= | Sa | wo 
ar Ow gk At fed S 5p, © ao g aes ae Geo eh 
£2 ao e 2 2 ‘3a Srey Wire Fie eter ie tee eR) Peas te ees bey oe 
{e) by =} i o o ° 
ow oa ca) Ay a 5 fea) fo) 4 Bee py eg ht 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
39-2 22:6 15-9 13-0 16-8 15-2 16-6 41-4 38-9 Pee 16:3 
35:3 25-0 15-7 13-9 16-9 142 er 46-7 45-5 37:3 16-6 
OO eae ote. ca 17 12-7 UO A ae A cat (Ae et 47-1 52-2 36-4 17 1 
SO PMM Aen ccieele 15 15-9 1G 5 (ell ey ls a ae ie 47-7 42 38 16-6 2 
SORIA AOE aa e Iocan eee 14-5 17-7 bE Sy fi | ae es Ae 47-7 47-5 37-3 15-7 3 
35-3 25 15 13-4 teen | Sd ae cared |e he Se 46-4 41-4 36-9 16-9 4 
SPACEY Is weed Ie mee ROR 13-3 olay AS Oe Bel | ae st 46-3 46-3 37:7 15-7 5 
35-9 Dose | sce ee 13-6 ily py) | Seen A 44.9 43-8 37-4 17-9 6 
27-4 16-3 17-0 14-1 17-5 Tose ee 48-5 55-3 37-5 17-4 vi 
33-3 22-9 15-5 13-2 16-4 14-5 ee 44-6 46-6 37-5 15-9 
30-1 21-4 13 13-5 17-1 1 Sa Neat] ceed Aa 44-3 45-7 38-2 16-7 8 
33-9 26-6 18 12-9 15-5 TS SO pon eerie 44-] 46 38 15-3 9 
35-5 DOE ata ce dane 12-8 16-1 MCA eee Je 45-7 49-8 37 15-9 10 
SOE OMe a ikce (Ware ene aoly 13-4 Chie a ale cae | eal ee 44.9 45 86-8 15-7 
36-3 22-1 17-0 13-3 17-7 17 Aah | a eS 42-3 40-0 36-0 16-0 
UE Gale Me okts OO lumiey cee ite 13- 18-9 Lore Bill cients se 44-6 42-9 35 16-7 
34 25:3 16 12- 16-8 1 aa | ake sae ae 41-5 39-4 36-7 17 
SAL hac anh e 18 13. 16 gis Cade | An ot Ul 39 41-3 35-9 16-1 
SS OE4m aes PRU Coonan Ee 1D 79h etek etree. BAGS in| St AN 44.5 42-9 37-3 15-6 - 
BIG | el oe ee ee 14- 18-7 ENCE) AE AA a 44 40-4 35-9 15-1 
39 SRSA” Ad ey eae 13- 18-3 TO |e AE es 44.5 44-5 36-1 16-1 
OOOLF | Sree Rad eit ok he 13 19 V4 Siem yee 43-9 38-6 34-8 16-3 
36-9 23- 17; 13 17-1 14S eo ee 41 37-3 84-5 15-4 
37-1 2D ii | nthes eee 13- 16-4 b (7 (B Re | SSeS Seva 37-5 33-1 37-8 15-9 
42-0 22: 16-7 12- 16-3 a S95 | Rigel 41.2 37-1 36-2 15-6 
41-1 DARE, qe an pele 12- 16-9 16-SE eee 41-3 36-6 36-6 15-7 
44.5 D5 ihe ye eee UP ee hae Soe a tee eek eke she 8 39-7 39-9 37°8 15-3 
45-2 23- 18 13.920) es ayer pCO fal Wah ns A 40 35-8 36-3 15-6 
44.3 OTE TH ea eye Ea 12- 15 LON ale eee 41-4 86-7 35-8 15-1 
40-5 DOLGE|ientoneeeee DAs eg ok oe gS all I an a 39-4 37°3 36-7 16-5 
39-5 DO DT hae ee i be eae 8 WSS | Seo 9 41-7 39-6 35-8 15-1 
BOs Gigineee Heme Meee | eT ALE EIR ae Wile SA St 14Qv Ree 40-7 38 36-7 15-2 
41-5 D2, OR |e deny Me 11- 17 T4e'G | eee 38:8 32-9 34-1 14-9 
A PEE ONS SOR Aas Noe ode t WD Sea sigh Peete 15561) |p eee 41-3 35-7 35-9 15-2 
44-7 bee) (ER LS AAS Oe oh ARO, T5t 1k eee 40-2 35-5 35-1 14-7 
47-8 OF PER hiss Ue ot || I Sok 145. |hetee ee 44 39-2 34-4 15 
43-5 Dike Gals ee ee 13- 18 14-8) |e eeney 44.3 35-8 84-5 15-1 
43-5 DAL G4 |icqsetos ae ee 14. 13 15K eo ey 41-3 38-9 34-2 14-7 
39-3 Ef care ae oe 13- 16-3 15-37) eee 38-6 35 35-9 15 
40-6 DOR TaN scclacth eee 13- 16-4 15-3) [Lee 37-7 35-3 34-3 15-2 
38-3 Dil Ga Neva creat Gee AS inal (seep ee aS LBS eee sce 40-9 36-5 38 15-3 
42-2 eESESY M Nae tree en 1 ABT ie | ag aur 14 71 ee: 43-3 84-5 36-3 15-9 
38-6 PANES | aR ai bab 12. 16-5 14 8) paige 41-7 85-9 35-1 15-5 
40-5 aS Le ee aes Hon 13- 18-5 T5e45 [tees 44-5 39-4 35-2 15-9 
38-3 Ate att eaten bins OZR hal seals Aa FU Me Le Gi cant a 41-4 85 34-9 15-3 
38-1 0d; Le Ve ae By 12- 13-2 ID Oi eee 87-5 34 34-4 15-5 
85-7 SEP Iris Pear. 12- 13 15:7: |8 eee 41-8 35-2 37-3 15-5 
Ao 27 ZOSDRA RES hae 884 DITA] Se ree ee eed 15-4) eee, 37-6 87-5 35-2 16 
AGD Olesen, Sens OA ores < ataveiem DSO RoES REE hich eels | ees eee 42-4 40-7 38-3 17 
SB ah i] ke hy 4s a RRR BaD 12. 16-7 17-6) [See 41-1 38-3 37-8 15-6 
GUN Ge eeeet eee aby 17 14 AH (O.F (4) Pere ARI A eh | 44.7 38-7 37-7 19 . 
45-5 25 15 12. 17-7 17-9) |: eee 43-7 88-9 87-5 16-7 : 
44] DOOM iat ee ee iSie3. leesateerce 15) 7. |p eee 40-5 37-3 36-9 15-3 
34-3 DME DiA he tee See 12- 18-2 LAG |e ae ee 43-1 39-5 39-6 14-9 
PAO Hee hd (a 11- 16-9 1556) ese eae 42-1 38-8 37-6 15-3 
74 Oe een) Bei 15-0 13- 17-1 15-7 16-0 40-2 37-4 72-4 16-6 . 
PSEA ts kes I, Ve ed Wo ER 12- 18-4 15-9: |2 eee 40-6 37-3 72 15-7 
ZRICOX 1 Ve A ee 15 13- 15-7 16-1 16 39-8 87-5 72-1 17-5 . 
7-4 OA ee ee ea 14-6 13-3 15:9 15-7 16-8 36-5 36-7 71-0 17-4 
PAOPAL Ue ve) Rey Ge i |Pameeeert ea 13-6 17-3 15 17-2 37-3 87:2 71-9 16-8 : . 
OPM Aah soo ras lertusaeto me 13 16:5 16-8 17 36-3 37°3 72 18-8 . : 
PAY Co st ene OG 14-6 14 15-3 15-6 15 36:7 36 70-1 16-9 . : 
MIR ALS Sai lolcveets oat 12- 14-4 15-4 17-8 35-8 36-4 69-9 17 , 
Sor Dae ok 15-0 12- 17-1 15-1 17-1 39-9 34-8 68-4 17-7 . ° 
CIM 42 Cony ete gee: a Oe 12. 14-7 15-7 16-4 38-3 34-9 67-4 17-2 . 
Or AMIN Riche he leone ine ccd. ad 12- 17-7 14-9 17-9 39-7 36-9 70 18-5 . . 
PCE NAS in Soh ee 15 12- 16-8 15-4 17-2 40-5 33-5 67-3 L740 ly OO. Ina 
BOS Mowbray 12- 19-3 14-7 16-8 43-2 37-6 68-7 17 . 61-3 
OF BAN RIN 5 o/ 15 1 SY ler ae ee hae IDE OS. wees 37-7 aH ice hal let Pe SN Ae NESJO6 a RRO BN FOS Ae 
SAO yo ety seks sts 15:0 12. 17-8 14-5 16-3 38-1 37-6 67-9 17-4 . 59-6 
BHCC tay 1G Os Ee Be 13: 19-3 15-6 18 38-5 Sse lees cone TASES hal ec 63-7 
Oca a lil cet i oe ha bak nh Leben 2 Wiles v~op nn Wipe we oe Di 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Sugar S 
dee - nd oO > 2 ae 3 
Be ge peas tse lee) secu he 
LOCALITY oS 3 a male ae s&s g ao oF p 
Ss Pee Lehi i Some Ie ep aah [eee eso Ray Ss 
Bid lp UPR ERR a coli eo I= ci PP We fered SOG Ao 
a3 eo on fore) of ao ce aa mi rice See ere 
RS |25 (es ] 62] 88s] 2s} 28) 58] e8| 358 5 5 
Saiceaioa| se lsoe | aaa ga] ga = & 2a 
oO va oO a Oo > 0) nD oD) < Q 
cents | cents| cents| cents| cents | cents| cents} cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4] 48-1 | 43-6 19-0 | 16-1} 4-4]12-9]| 5-5 16-569b 10-608 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-5 | 8-2 | 57-0 | 43-0 18-9 | 12-0 |. 4-7] 18-1] 5-9)].......0.08. 9-150 
DO VANS Y eee. < eevers are poletorepsleredepesees 8-6 | 8-4] 54-4 | 42-8 19-5 | 10 SS Ae s8 vl Pose etme ree 7:37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow.......-.eesseeee 8-2] 8-2] 58 43 20-4 | 10 A Dalels cule GO Sm] ents ee weet 7:05- 7:30s 
BTA TH OTSU re ale eye are celelsr ote Glavnetne 8-3 oll || aye 43 AUN Aaa e 5 13 DO ee ees. ee 10-25 
ATT ALILAX oiraisiat blopevereustats ots seater 8-6 | 8-3 | 57-8 | 43-3 21-1 LGy eA OMENS salh BOs (mlb tec ores 9- 22-11-42 
B= WiANGSOL. se acietiarcts a sie che anette 8-3 8-1 | 58-3 | 43 gop vel ns sec 4-6 | 12-3 GCIbs Vachetta oe eee 
G—ETUTO. ys saa otis evn choles 8-7 | 8-3 | 56-7 | 48 TSe Rice, Ae 5-6 | 13 DSi lease. eee 10-22-10-70 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-7 | 8-2 | 60-0 | 43-0 18-3 | 15-0] 4-1) 18-2] 5-9 17-900) 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6] 8-4] 56-5 | 43-0 18-7 | 10-0 | 4-2 | 12-7] 5-7 18-500 11-145 
S—IMONGON scenic cle cricre aebireee 9 8-7 | 59-7 | 48 19-8 | 10 45 a W323 |) F529 10-47-10-97¢ 
O— Saint JOM. spice os els ore greene 8-4 | 8-2] 50-3 | 43 17-4 | 10 4-5 | 12-5 | 5-5 18-50 |12-25-13-25 
10H ECGEriGtON car, 5 ceieissleteler ener: S483 lor] || 48 TOU | ee eee Ges EI dcr dN SSC ES Peete seach 10-72-11-50 
WI BaGhurstys ccictcne:sisios)s olsieresettter 8-6] 8-5 | 58-7 | 43 MOU shes tho 2 - 3-8 | 12-1 Bal a nee 10-00 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7-8 | 46-9 | 44-7 20:2) 15-4] 4-3 )11-9| 5-6 *16-397 *9 942 
#ID—= "QU eCaae si oa bisterowe 5 cshee Serre 8-1 7-9 | 46-8 | 44-9 20-3 | 15 4-1} 12-8 | 5-7 16-00 10-50 
*13——Phreemivierg sass ace oye arenes 8-5 | 8 47-7 | 45-2 21-3 | 15 4-4 | 12-3 6 16-00 | 8-50- 8-75 
*(4—=-SHerbroO ker. paceah coals 8 8 43-6 | 44 19-5 | 15 4-71 11-8 | 5-6 17-00 11-00 
1 SOLCL Eats ec Sith casero ee ee 7-9 | 7-7 | 49-2 | 44-6 TSE OU ren toate 4 il 5-3 16-00 9-05 
*16— St Hyacinth. isco. nie eet 8 7-8 | 44-5 | 45-4 20 sta | eee 4-4} 11-4] 5-3 15-75 | 9-47-11-75 
TS tO es sok cick siete ener 7-9 | 7:7 | 48-11] 45-6 1963" | Sees 4-6 | 12-8] 5-7 15-50 10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-5 | 52 44-3 20-8 | 15 4-31 12-4] 5-9 13)50 weer eee ne 
S19 —-NMontreal \jos. eens miele eee 7-9 | 7:7 | 47-5 | 44-6 18-6 | 17 359 | 11-4) 953 16-25 | 8-00- 8-50 
2254 (al BAVA Ey Soh os AION SAG A (Ih oT 8-3 8 48-1 | 43-8 OPIN bm ee 4-1 | 11-6 | 5-5 |16-40-16-75 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4 | 47-11) 43-7 18-9 | 14-4] 4-3 ]12-5] 5-5 16-397 12-013 
iO Eta Wat eens hee ce eels cae 8-3 8-1 | 47-3 | 43-8 DIDSM hsieees Be 4-2} 11-9 | 5-7 16-75 |10-50-11-00 
2—==BrOCKVAllOs cas heiress eee ncee ¢ 8-2 8 44-2 | 42-9 DADE net Ante 4-31)11-4] 5-4 16-00 | 9-00- 9-50 
= AN SECON cays) ssalevsee etone stoke toner 8-1 7-9 | 48-3 | 43-4 TSed ce eee 4:71 12-6 | 5-5 16-00 9-50 
DA=—Bellevilleter sccm oes eee 8-6 | 8-3 | 48-6 | 43-5 Liew altel? 4-7 | 12-2 5:7 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
D5— Peterborough dun. - «eaten 8-5 | 8-5 | 48-5 | 43-8 18-3 | 15 4-8 | 12-4] 5-5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
DG CO SINA WEL cieias sieretene c's nie Wheeerenee 8-7 | 8-4 | 52-9 | 43-6 19-4 | 12 4-41 12-4] 5-8 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
O_O riliaieencccs weak eee 6s kee eee 8:3 | 8-2 | 47-5 | 43-8 AGG yee ee. 3-9] 11-5] 5-4 16:50,naeeeeee 
28 LOTOULO Were dort eee enen Somes 50-2 | 43-3 18-1 | 12 AMS allover | tio 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7 | 8-7 | 45-5 | 43-8 19G34| Serge 4-1} 12-7 | 5-4 |14-50-14-75g} 9-00-10-00g 
30—St: Catharines;..-........2... 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-3 | 43-7 198314 ae 4-3 | 12-1 5-6 15-75 | 9-50-13-75d 
Ay al nih can ro) ae AOA a eck en iss 8-2] 8-1} 44-9 | 44-6 18-5 | 10 4-5 } 11-9 5:3 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
32 — DEAN GOL trace. sets is eleiniete erences 8-4] 8-3 | 50-7 | 44-6 18-6 | 13 4-3) 12-9 | 15-5 16-00g]10-50-13-25d 
B= GralliG, Meare tnt ee mbrsic Rictrrere 8-7} 8-5 | 48-5 | 44-3 LONG al crass 4-1] 12-3 5-4 16-00g]11-50-13-00d 
SAS" Gielphicinmeere tet «cess eeariaer s 8-4 8-4 | 45-9 | 43-5 TR ae | ie ee 4.2 | 12-7 | 5-3 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
3D KILCHeNeDAg oreo chs eh ee Ate 8-6 | 8-4 | 43-1] 44-1 18382 Sees 3-8 | 12-3 5-3 16-00 |11-00-13-50d 
80 WiOOdStOCKs wcmdter nina cue rere 8-6 | 8-4 | 48-5 | 44-1 1S sh eens 4-3 | 12-1 5-4 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
SY Esther yh Giket aan ae Oa erOn OOP 8-7] 8-7 | 48-3 | 44-1 Sissel eee. Se 4-21 13-2] 6 16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
BG=— WONGON Se tater be ates ae Ove eheke egelete 8-5 | 8-3 | 47-5 | 43-9 16-8 |...... 4-11 11-9] 5-5 16-50g]10-50-14-50d 
BOCES EMM ONIAS 1 nites avs et ne mierle 8-6] 8-6 | 48-3 | 44-3 18-9 )4.c 88 ACO MNETOT GUI TG 16-00g}10-00-13 -50d 
AQ=-O@hatnamieetes aces -e etic terres 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-1 | 43-4 16295| 2 ee 4 psoas 1 e ayeak 16-00g]10-00-12-50 
ail== WII SOL ike oats eel Gist oak lerees 8-3] 8 42-5 | 43-6 19 15 4 11-7 | 5-5 16-00g]10-50-13-00d 
AQ SATNIAM RETA se eae eons 8-8 | 8-7 | 46-3 | 43-9 1Sae | sees 4-7) 12-9} 5-9 16-50g}10-75-13-50d 
AS-—=-( WeDISOUNG sede cries ce tae 8-5 | 8:3 | 538-3 | 43-7 LOAM Roe 4-7} 12-6 | 5:7 16-50 |10-00-12-00 
14 IN OT UIp Acs sce e eek ceteris 9 8-9 | 54-5 | 44 TBO |e. 86 ot: 4-6 | 14-1 5-8 17-25 |12-50-15-00d 
Ab SUG UL Yi ter worse: tare ols sities erties 8-7 | 8-4 | 43-9 | 43-7 19-7 | 15 4 13-9 | 5-8 17-75 |11-50-15-75d 
AG G@ODAlt mame ae che eee 8-9 | 8-9 | 45-6 | 43-3 16: ase eee 5 13-3 5-7 19-00 13-50 
AVES Ubrruarbiil GaAee SAIS ae HOS 8-8 | 8-7 | 43-1] 44 20-9 | 18 4-8 | 13-7] 5-5 19-50 |13-00-16-75d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6] 8-5 | 44-2 | 43-6 IE Soule c 4-2} 13-1 5-2 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
BOP OUCHAT EMU Ie yes nae ae the ee eteeers 8-4] 8-2] 44-3 | 42-6 18-6 | 18 4-5 | 13-1 aby 16-50 }11-75-14-75d 
DOPSHOrt WALA. tAseo ans «tetera 8-5 | 8-4 | 43-4] 43-1 19-5 | 18 4-6 | 12-2 | 8-2 16-80 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1] 9-0 | 45-1] 43-0 18-8 | 15-0} 4-0] 18-1] 5-5 20-000 9-250 
1 VW IMNIPCS wee waacins oeietee eye 9-1 8-9 | 42-1 | 48-1 18-5 | 15 4-3 | 12-3 | 5-7 20-00 | 6-25-14-25 
D2 STANGONs weernetade aaa seme ree 9-1 9 48-1 | 42-8 19 15 See [Elie Sully Vos ile aetetenseprcrers 5-50-11-00 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4) 9-5 | 45-5 | 43-2 19-5 | 18-5 |} 4-0 | 14-0} 5:3 ]............ 8-675 
eral atone iy ON One AGRA NT OI OC 9-2 | 9-6 | 46-7 | 42-7 19-2 | 15 Beep al rlsyoré |) ioGsel ls kang heeds 5-50-13-00 
b4——=Prince Alberti. scccee tome 9-7] 9-5 | 42-3 | 43-3 204) Sees Hoe Oa Hane ko) 1 Ga el Iaraieenerd 6 Beate 9-00-10-00 
DO-= OS KaAbOOM ans tess satiate winter 9-4 9-5 | 47-5 | 42-9 19-9 | 20-6 3:9 | 138-5 GOTT as ao Repos 7-25- 9-60 
BG MOOSCID AW ns ee sciereo coiatere « 9-3 | 9-3 | 45-5 | 43-8 18-4 | 20 AAW Absit 25 ak di coktciake rece peters 5-40- 9-65 
Alberta (average)................... 9-3 | 9-2 | 44-4 | 42-7 psy Walasy || eta a isch loka sage. 5-438 
57—Medicine Hat..............-.. 9-3 | 9-2 | 41-3 | 43-1 15h) eee 3:3 | 14 5-1 g g 
5s rumnellersscoetae eco cers 9-3 9-1 | 44-5 | 43-5 17-5 | 20 4-5 | 15 iON atic tera o 4.50- 5-50 
59 HIGCIMONTOM se ike se aaierae cere too ek) 46-5 | 42-6 18-3 | 15 402 Wh lose |p Ose g 3-25- 5-00g 
C0=—Caleaiy, castes aces eee 9 9-1 | 45-1 | 42-1 NW POR aE at rnc A? lp bsean| Oat g 7-75 
Ol=—=Lethbridvele..t ian meek sone oe MDolitr|| Goya es eae 42-3 BW/OLTT eS 6 Oe 3-9} 14-7 | 5-2 g 4-75- 5-00¢ 
British Colemiia (average)........ 8-6] 8-5 | 44-7 | 43-5 19-1 | 22-7 | 4-8 | 18-7 BiG UES. see 10-7 
G2—Piernier. woot os aca oe eee 9 9:3 | 47-7 | 48-7 135.1] fee 46. PA ibe B [nd tyra eis ciel] Geel 
G3——NelsOnis tise crete ate thar 8-9 | 8-9 | 47-3 | 44-3 19-3 | 25 O20 ae Deo so) bars eres 9-75-11-50 
iy: Cd ik Wl et i oon een Hee Be Foe a 2 8-8 | 8-8 | 48 43-4 19-4) || Sela BAS) tel4e a We s3 vee ee eas 9-25-10-25 
65—New Westminster............. 7-9 7-7 | 40 43-4 18-1 | 23 4-2 | 12-7 fee WIS Oa soo 10-50-12-00 
G6— Vancouver... scence ee ae ceeen 8 8 41-7 | 42-1 19-1 | 15 4-6 | 12 Dea lec s eel 10-50-12-00 
6 /==VaClOriane ee mints ee cote 8-9 | 8-4 | 46-2 | 43-5 20 25 LENO AEN TE OTM Bean dane oc 9-75-12-25 
68=-INanAIMO, Wo ere wae ees 8-6 | 8-1] 46-3 | 43-1 19-4 | 28 5 ASi7j -250 Ubese 8 & see 9- 
69—Prince Ripert: 5 .asnee wer seer: 8-7] 8-5 | 45 44-2 19-7 | 20 5) 15 Gisl eteato bidet 10-75-13-00f 





(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


(c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 


tensively occupied by workingmen but some at $30-$45. 


(d) Including semi-bitu- 


(r) Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 
houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24- $28, semi-modern, $20-$24. 


* Sales taxes, 4% in M ontreal and 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1942 
Wood Rent 
a 5 ES : Six-roomed 
) oS © ar > S | Six-roomed | houses with 
fe 2 ares ue) © ny mes 8 © | houses with incomplete 
3 ok oak eR oak Bue ates %& |modern con-| modern 
¢ me Say ao an? Ono SO be qe veniences, con- 
ad g 3 5 5 3 2 3 26S A353 as = | per month | veniences, 
& i soil A ae eo 5 3m per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-267 11-423 13-859 8-240 9-784 8-451) 29-1 9-8 25-607 18 -835 
10-800 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167; 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
8-50- 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-70 5-00 6:00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 10-2 |15-00-25-00 }10-00-15-00 |} 2 
POU eee rat COL ae ees fer Pea ech ee olan da Att Mee avian Abo ga ecnieh 9-9 |15-00-20-00 |10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 |9-00-10-00 | 6-00—- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00} 5-00- 6-00) 30 9-9 |20-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
PERS Pe Velat ene foil fet) cg Sid ato s etc ev gio Pape Iuareact thal Suc | Siauseetautyaya) o's den) Wueyous < charer oe) etil eae iar) she 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
NSS Olen etry: coterie: eet ee ert CREE me ets Ractken einer | cee tnete cette wee ea orc 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
13-006 9-500 11-000 7-000 8-00 7:500c] 20-0 9-8 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-60 | 7 
13-138 9-000 11-250 6-500 7-500 $-000) 29-3 9-8 24-125 17-375 
12-05g 9-00g/10-00-11-00g 7:00g 8-00g g 31 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 9-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00-10-00 27-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
ESOOW T Aaasicie Sian Mtoe tacts vaste Ts Sale 5 Babiana ahi S dicio.dye' esl UNy d gdh clap in shes | uae gneliucig’ 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 
EE OM ele. 8s eee LIP ee ete GOL care He AC oe T Mecare Misteraread aint Athi e dx eh cma ata [te etakel se 2 9-8 23-00 16-00 j11 
13 -688* 13 -443* 15 -050* -250* 10-371* 10-320*| 27-5 9-4 24-714 18 -250 
12-00 13 -33¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00ce 12:00c 8-25¢ 26 9. Dr|20;00-85100) {hues eee 12 
14-25 10-00 16-00c 8-00 12-00c DOOD GTR. At: 9-6 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
14-75 14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 10-00 28 9-6 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 i 
Me eee ers | Seen isne eter seiwefen ie cciehs suf numa s teases cence Ai] at seme tentver claps ats fjessharet isle os seceD Bae. ilar QS ah ailene (atays eat isi ocelenc est ane een 
13-00-13 -50 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 1° Ie 9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00- 20-00 {16 
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(P) Six roomed houses not ex- 


(g) Natural gas used extensively. 
(v) Workingmen’s 


minous. (f) Higher price is for coal in sacks. 
(s) Delivered from mines. 


and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi-modern, $10-$15. 
Quebec, and 2% in the other cities are not included in the fuel prices. 
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ber, 104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 
104°3; March, 105:5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; Sep- 
tember, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110:9; June, 112-7 July, 114:9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120:1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120-6; January, 
1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; March, 120-6; 
April, 120-6; May, 120-9; June, 121-8; July, 
123-9; August, 123-5; September, 123-0; 
October, 123-7. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 100 advanced to 96:8 for October from 
96-0 for September. Besides an increase of 
2-9 per cent in the animal products group 
during the month smaller advances were 
recorded in the wood and wood products group 
and in the vegetable products group. Com- 
parative figures for the index at certain dates 
are 93-8 for October, 1941; 83:3 for October, 
1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939. The advance 
since the outbreak of war was 33-9 per cent, 
compared with an increase of 80:9 per cent 
between July, 1914, and September, 1917, the 
comparable period during the last war. Con- 
sumers’ goods advanced 33:3 per cent be- 
tween August, 1939, and October, 1942, and 
producers’ goods 33:9 per cent. Since the 
introduction of price control in October, 1941, 
wholesale prices have advanced 3:2 per cent, 
compared with an increase of 29-7 per cent 
between October, 1916, and October, 1917, the 
similar period during the. last war. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
- quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
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butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazettz, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazette, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1871) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazette, October 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 1358. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 
New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision 1s made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices at the beginning of October 
again averaged lower continuing the decline 
since July provided for under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Sir- 
loin steak averaged 36:9 cents per pound at 
October 1,.37-3 at September 1, and 39-6 at — 
July 1. The price at October 1, 1941, was 
34:6 cents per pound. The prices of other 
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/ 
cuts showed a similar movement. Lamb also, 
again averaged lower, the price at October 1 
being 34-5 cents per pound as compared with 
35:2 cents for September and 38:4 cents for 
August. Bacon at 44:2 cents per’ pound 
averaged slightly higher than in September 
and compared with 43-2 cents at October 1, 
1941. : 

Supplies of fresh eggs showed the usual 
seasonal fall and the price advanced, fresh 
grades averaging 50:4 cents per dozen at 
October 1, 44-4 at September 1 and 43:0 at 
October 1, 1941. Stocks in storage at the 
beginning of October were about 15 per cent 
smaller than at October 1, 1941. Storage stocks 
of creamery butter at October 1 were reported 
to be higher than one month earlier but at 
about 52 million pounds were about 15 million 
pounds lower than at October 1, 1941. Pro- 
duction for the first 9 months of the current 
year was about 2:6 per cent lower than for 
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the similar period of 1941. The price aver- 
aged 39-5 cents for October, 39:1 cents for 
September and 39-3 cents for October, 1941. 
Production of cheese for the first 9 months 
of 1942 was about 40 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period in 1941. The 
price at 34 cents per pound was slightly 
higher than for September as compared with 
32°7 cents for October 1, 1941. The price of 
potatoes again averaged lower with the market- 
ing of the new crop. From an average of 43-7 
cents for 15 pounds at September 1, the price 
dropped to 39-2 cents at October 1. The 
price for October, 1941, was 29-1 cents. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of October, 1942: Halifax, $18.50; 
Charlottetown, $17.90; Saint John, $18.50; _ 
Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $17.25; Sher- 
brooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; Mont- 
real, $17.75. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the October issue of the LaBour 
GazeTTE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources, the 
information contained therein usually deals 


with conditions prevailing some months 
previous to the date of publication in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. In Great Britain both 


wholesale and retail trade are now subject. to 
government control, the main objects of 
which are to conserve supplies of vital 
materials and to protect the public from 
unwarranted increases in prices. In order to 
achieve these ends the government of the 
United Kingdom has fixed retail and whole- 
sale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prickes—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
159-7 for September, as compared with the 
revised figures of 159-9 for August and 161-1 
for July. The index number for September 
was thus 0-1 per cent lower than the August 
level. A decrease of 0°6 per cent in food and 
tobacco was due chiefly to an order reducing 
the price of onions by about 17 per cent and 
a fall in the price of potatoes. Industrial 


materials and manufacturers, as a whole, were 
up 0:2 per cent. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 200 at September 1, a decline 
of one per cent for the month. This was due 
almost entirely to a decline of about 2 per 
cent in clothing prices partly the result of the 
removal of the purchase tax from utility cloth 
and apparel. 


Newfoundland 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare, on the 
base October 1, 19388=100, was 144°8 at Octo- 
ber 8, an advance of 2:1 per cent for the 
month, due to higher prices in the food, fuel 
and light and clothing groups. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1926-1930—=1,000, was 1,443 for June, an in- 
crease of 1-4 per cent for the month. Of the 
seven main groups of commodities, all showed 
advances except the non-metallic minerals 
and their products group which was slightly 
lower. 


Cost or Livina—The official index number 
of retail prices, on the base 1926-1930=1,000, 
was 1,097 for June, an advance of 0:1 per 
cent for the month, and of 10:3 per cent over 
the August, 1939, level. The increases in 
June over the May level occurred chiefly in 
the clothing and miscellaneous groups. 
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United States 


WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 99-6 for September, an in- 
crease of 0:4 per cent for the month. In- 
creases were recorded in farm products and 
foods (including a rise of 5:3 per cent in 
dairy products). Changes in other groups were 


all less than 2 of one per cent. 
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Cost or Livine——The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1935-1939=100, was 117-8 at September 15, an 
increase of 0°3 per cent for the month. There 
were increases of 0°4 per cent in food, 0:5 
per cent in clothing and in housefurnishings 
and 0:3 per cent in the miscellaneous group; 
there was no change in rent nor in the fuel, 
electricity and ice group. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Worker Hired for Stated Task who Quit 
When Assigned to Other Work Awarded 
Damages by Quebec Court 


CCORDING to a recent decision of Mr. 
Justice Loranger of the Montreal 
-Supreme Court, a worker who is not employed 
at the job for which he was hired has a right 
of action against the employer even though 
he receives the contract rate of wages. Dam- 
ages of $140 and costs were therefore awarded 
to a claimant who sued on behalf of his wife 
who had been out of work for a month before 
she could find employment of the kind for 
which she was trained. 


The court accepted the following facts as 
proved. The wife had given up her previous 
job to take employment with the defendant 
at a higher rate of wages. She was an expert 
canvas worker and was told that she was to 
be employed at this work, replacing one Mlle. 
_Lanthier who was expected to leave. When 
she reported for duty, however, she was 
placed at other work. Her husband, the 
plaintiff, remonstrated with the employer but 
merely received the reply that it should make 
no difference to his wife as long as she re- 
ceived the rate of wages at which she had 
been hired. Since it became apparent that 
Mlle. Lanthier was not going to leave and 
that there was need for only one canvas 
worker, the plaintiff’s wife quit her job. In 
spite of her best efforts it was a month before 
she could find employment again, and her 
husband therefore sued for the wages she had 
lost. Alary v. Leibovitz, Montreal Superior 
Court, October 16, 1942. 


Workers in Photographic Studio Denied 
Rate Fixed for Office Workers under 
Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Following the principle that statute law 
which overrides the civil or common law re- 
garding contracts must be strictly interpreted, 
the Quebec Court of King’s Bench on June 26 
allowed with costs the appeal of an employer 
from a judgment requiring him to pay to two 


of his workers the difference between the 
wages they actually received and those to 
which they claimed they were entitled by 
virtue of Order 4 under the Fair Wage Act, 
1937 (now replaced by the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1940). Justices St. Germain and Barclay 
dissented. 


The appellant operates a ei photographie 
studio and the two respondents, who are 
sisters, were employed by him mainly at 
accepting films for developing and printing 
and sometimes at colouring the prints. They 
claimed that they were “secretaries” and thus 
entitled to the wages set by Order 4 for 
“office employees”, a term defined in the 
Order as “all wage-earners employed in the 


work of directing, managing, accounting, book- 


keeping and general clerical work in an indus- 


trial or commercial establishment .. . such 
as . . . cashiers, office clerks, secretaries. 
OP reed, 10% ” The lower court accepted this 


claim, and stated further that if they did not 
come under the section relating to “ office 
employees” they were entitled to the even 
higher wages set by the Order for general 
classes of workers in industrial and commercial 
establishments. 


The majority of the Appeal Court held that 
the respondents could not be regarded as 
“secretaries” in view of the type of work 
they did, and that moreover, the establishment 
in which they worked was not an office and 
had no office attached. The point that they 
might be entitled to the wages set for general 
employees could not be considered since that 
was not the ground on which the action had 
been brought. 


Mr. Justice Barclay, in dissenting, held that 
“secretary ” can be regarded as synonymous 
with “clerk ”, and that in any case the failure 
of the respondents to describe their employ- 
ment accurately was of small consequence 
since it quite clearly was clerical employment 
in a commercial establishment and thus under 
the section relating to office workers. Paré v. 
McDuff et al. (1942) 8 Rapports Judiciares 
de Québec, Cour du Bane du Roi 581. 
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Alberta Employer Liable to Penalty for 
Failure to Pay Minimum Wage but 
not for Failure to Pay Wages 
within Specified Time 


In decision rendered on September 29 and 
October 17, 1942, the Appellate Division of 
the Alberta Supreme Court dismissed one ap- 
plication by way of certiorari to quash a con- 
viction under the Male Minimum Wage Act 
and allowed another made by the same appli- 
cant. The applicant, who is a _ saw-mill 
operator, was convicted in Magistrate’s Court 
on the following charges: (1) that he failed 
to pay the minimum wage fixed for saw-mill 
workers by Order 18 under the Alberta Male 
Minimum Wage Act, and (2) that he violated 
the provisions of October 9 under the Act 
which requires an employer to pay the wages 
due to his workers within five days after the 
end of one month’s employment or on de- 
mand thereafter. 

In regard to the first charge the applicant 
contended that an employer does not commit 
an offence under the Act if he fails to pay a 
worker his wages but only if he contracts to 
pay a worker less than the legal minimum 
wage. The Court rejected this argument for 
the following reason: Order 18 requires the 
payment of a specified wage, Order 9 requires 


its payment within a specified time and sec. 
16 (1) of the Act provides that an employer 
who contravenes any Order under the Act 
“by the payment of wages of less amount 
than the minimum wage fixed by the Board” 
is liable to a penalty and “in addition thereto 
shall upon conviction be ordered to pay to 
each employee the difference between the 
wages actually paid to him and the minimum 
wage fixed by the Board”. If the applicant’s 
interpretation were correct, the words “ actu- 
ally paid” would read “agreed or contracted 
to be paid”.' There were no costs since this 
was the first motion for an interpretation of 
the statute. 


The Court allowed the application to have 
the second conviction quashed on the ground 
that the Act does not provide any penalty 
for a violation of Order 9. The respondent 
claimed that such a penalty is imposed by 
sec. 16 (2) which makes it an offence for an 
employer to neglect or fail to perform a duty 
imposed on him by the Act, but the Court 
held that this subsection applies only to the 
failure to perform a duty imposed by the Act 
itself whereas the applicant’s omission con- 
sisted of a failure to perform a duty imposed 
by the Order. Rex v. Hartt (Nos. 1 and 2), 
(1942) 3 Western Weekly Reports, 385, 393. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1942 


POEEANG the third quarter of 1942 there 
were 344 fatal industrial accidents, 
including deaths from industrial diseases 
reported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., as compared with 441 fatal accidents in 
the third quarter of 1941. Of the 344 fatali- 
ties in the period under review, 116 occurred 
in July, 123 in August and 105 in September. 
Fatal accidents during each year are recorded 
by quarterly periods in the issues of the 
Lasour Gazette for May, August and Novem- 
ber of that year, and in February of the 
following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain 25 fatalities for the first half of 1942, 
and one fatality for 1941. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was 
received from the _ provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners of Canada, certain other 
official sources, as well as from the corre- 


spondents of the Lasour GazeTTs, and news- 
paper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter 
of 1942 were as follows:—Agriculture, 42; 
Logging, 28; Fishing and Trapping, 7; Mining, 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 48; 
Manufacturing, 66; Construction, 53; Electric 
Light and Power, 5; Transportation and 
Public Utilities, 67; Trade, 4; Finance, 1; 
Service, 23. 

Of the mining accidents, 21 were in 
“metalliferous mining”, 21 in “coal mining”, 
four in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, nes.’, and two in “structural 
materials”. 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, four were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, three 
in “textiles and clothing”, one in “rubber 
products”, nine in “saw and planing mill 
products”, four in “wood products”, five in 
“oulp, paper and paper products”, 19 in “iron, 
steel and products”, one in “non-ferrous metal 
products”, five in “non-metallic mineral 
products”, seven in “chemical and allied 
products”, and eight in “shipbuilding”. 
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In construction there were 29 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures”, two in “railway”, 
eight in “highway and bridge’ and 14 in 
“miscellaneous”. 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 33 in “steam railways”, one in “street 
and electric railways’, 19 in “water trans- 
portation”, one in “air transportation”, 10 in 
“local and highway transportation”, two in 
“telegraphs and telephones”, and one in 
“unclassified”. 

There was one fatality in “wholesale”, 
three in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, 
“public administration”, two in “recreational”, 
one in “custom and repair’, and seven in 
“personal, domestic and business”. 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large’ number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 
On August 5, at Cadomin, Alberta, five 
miners were killed when crushed under a mass 
of wreckage when pent-up waters swelled by 
heavy rains burst into the mine shaft level 
causing a collapse of -the workings and a 
flood in the mine. 

A carpenter and his helper, engaged in 
logging at Duncan, B-C., lost their lives on 
July 28, when a tree fell across their car. 

Two fishermen fell overboard and _ were 
drowned, near Steveston, B.C., on August 17. 

Two sawmill workers were drowned at 
Stewiacke, N.S., on September 22, when 
flooded waters swept. a cabin away. 

On August 28, two explosives plant workers 
lost their lives in an explosion and fire in 
the plant, at Beloeil, Quebec. 


and 


13 were in 
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When a hand car was struck by a train, 
on the Oba Subdivision, Ontario, two railway 
labourers were killed on July 18. Two firemen 
were fatally injured when a train was derailed 
owing to a washout, near Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
on August 17. 


When a gas boat caught fire, at Port Alice, 
B.C., the owner and his helper were drowned 
on July 5. Two labourers were killed in an 
explosion that wrecked a steam vessel, near 
Three Rivers, Quebec, on September 17. On 
September 21, a first officer and two deck- 
hands were drowned when washed overboard 
in a storm on Lake Superior. 


In a fall from a peak of Mount Saurail, 
Alberta, on September 5, an engineering 
professor and a forest. ranger were killed. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary lst of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1942 has been compiled 
which contains 25 fatalities of which one was 
in logging, two in mining, non-ferrous smelt- 
ing and quarrying, six in manufacturing, six 
in construction, one in electric light and 
power, six in transportation and public utili- 
ties, one in trade and two in service. One 
of these accidents occurred in January, one 
in February, four in April, two in May and 
17 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1941 has been made. This con- 
tains one fatality which was in agriculture 
and occurred in August. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1942 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Industrial Employment—Prices and Cost of Living—Business Statistics— 
Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices— 
Unemployment in Trade Unions— 

Strikes and Lockouts 


MPLOYMENT in Canada showed further 
expansion at October 1, resulting in a 
new all-time high; the increase from Septem- 
ber was rather greater-than-average for the 
autumn according to the experience of past 
years, although it was smaller than at the 
beginning of October in 1939, 1940 or 1941. 
Statements were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 13,200 employers in 
the eight leading industrial groups, each estab- 
lishment having a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees; their staffs included 1,403,353 men 
and 412,319 women, a total of 1,815,672 per- 
sons, as compared with 1,795,420 at Septem- 
ber 1. The payrolls disbursed at October 1 
amounted to $53,549,615, while the weekly 
earnings reported by the same employers at 
the beginning of September were $52,591,352. 
The latest per capita weekly average was 
$29.49, compared .with $29.29 in the preceding 
period of observation, and $26.37 at October 1, 
1941. 

The index of employment (based upon the 
average for the calendar year 1926 as 100), 
stood at 181-3 at October 1, 1942, compared 
with 179-3 at September 1, 1942, and 165-8 at 
October 1, 1941. At the same date in im- 
mediately preceding years of the record, the 
index has been as follows: 1940, 136-2; 1939, 
Wie? 1988, 116-7 andy 19387,.7125:7. ‘The 
seasonally adjusted index also showed a slight 
increase, rising from 172-3 in the preceding 
month, to 172-5 at the beginning of October. 
These crude and corrected index numbers are 
calculated from returns furnished by em- 


ployers in the following industries: manufac- 


turing, logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices (hotels and restaurants and laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments), and trade. Where 


67746—13 


the index of employment in these industries 
has risen by 9°3 per cent from October 1, 
1941, to October 1, 1942, that of payrolls has 
increased by 21:7 per cent. 


Prices and the Cost of -Living.—The 
official index of the cost of living calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices during the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 118-6 at the beginning of November; 
117-8 at the beginning of October; 116-3 for 
November, 1941; 107-8 for November, 1940; 
and 100-8 for August, 1939. 

The advance since the outbreak of war there- 
fore was 17:7 per cent. This compares with 
an increase of 37-2 per cent for the similar 
period of the last war. Since the introduc- 
tion of price control the index, after adjust- 
ment to the base August, 1939 as 100, has 
advanced 3-1 points between October, 1941, 
and November, 1942, as compared with an 
increase of 23-2 points for the corresponding 
period during the last war after the index was 
similarly adjusted to the base July, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number on the base of 
1926 as 100 was 97-1 for November as 
compared with 96:8 for October, 94 for 
November, 1941, and 72:3 for August, 1939. 
The increase between August, 1939, and 
November, 1942, was 34:3 per cent and be- 
tween July, 1914, and October, 1917, was 82-1 
per cent. 


Business Statistics.—The table on page 1366 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business which 
reflects activity in mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, electric power production, and in the 
distribution of goods was slightly higher in 
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November than in the preceding month due to 
a substantial advance in manufacturing. The 
‘other principal groups were lower. ‘The in- 
dexes of mineral production and construction 
were both considerably lower than in October, 
1941, but the other principal groups were 
higher. The index of employment at the 
beginning of October was at the highest point 
in the record being 9 per cent higher than in 
October, 1941, and about 52 per cent higher 
than at September 1, 1939. 


The business index averaged 24:3 per cent 


higher for the first ten months of 1942 than 
for the corresponding period in 1941. Manu- 
facturing production averaged 40°6 per cent 
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higher in the same comparison, wholesale sales 
11:8 per cent higher, retail sales 15-1 per cent, 
and the general index of employment 15 per 
cent higher. Cumulative figures for the 10 
months’ period show factory cheese production 
39-7 per cent more in 1942 than in 1941, while 
creamery butter production was 2°3 per cent 
lower. The number of cigarettes released in- 
creased 15-8 per cent, steel ingot production 
31 per cent, electric power production 13-5 per 
cent and the number of cars loaded 6-3 per 
cent. The production of flour declined 4:9 
per cent, and newsprint 5-1 per cent. Cattle 
slaughterings declined 6:2 per cent and the 
value of construction contracts 29 per cent. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 












































1942 1941 
November October September November October September 
Employment Index............ (1) I ecten eeaee aes a. 181-3 179-3 167-6 165-8 162-7 
Unemployment percentage (trade | 

Union Members) ncn seaien «ee 0-7 0:8 0-9 3-1 2:7 2-4 
Prices, wholesale, Index........ ay 97-1 96:8 95-0 94-0 93-8 93-2 
Cost of living index............. (2) 118-6 117-8 117-4 116-3 115-5 114-7 
Retail sales unadjusted index... .(2)|.............. 174-0 153-4 147-1 152-5 137-3 
Retail sales adjusted index... (8) (2)}.............. 151-8 152-2 138-6 138-1 136-4 
Wholesale sales...............04. (2) pita eet 170-7 177-9 147-4 170-5 171-2 
Common stocks index........... (?) 767-9 65-0 62-6 68-8 69-1 71-0 
Preferred stocks index........... (2) a thera Mee 96-2 95-6 102-6 102-2 103-2 
Bond yields, Dominion index. ...(?) +99-6 99-6 99-4 99-1 100-2 100-3 
Physical Volume of Business. ; 

HU CS. GN war eae Meee em REZ Ibe ee oetcity Ae Loe 207-2 206-1 183-7 178-7 177-6 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...... (02) | eae ets 238:6 235-1 202-3 198-6 196-9 

Mineral production.......... (2) Mech beme epee Pic. 195-7 225-8 291-0 299-6 284-1 
Manufacturing............... (2) ie ae 262-6 253-3 199-6 192-3 190-7 
@onstructione 2-6 ee .cne (Cy eeeaeee y's 99-2 128-4 127-9 144-4 165-4 
Folectric powert.. i.2% 64. sane (2) SOR eres OE 138-5 140-0 137-5 137-4 136-2 

DISTRIBUTION tes. o he be se shoe (2) | ere eae es 2 142-1 145-8 145-3 137-5 137-6 

Tons carried, freight........ (2)| aero 134°5 132-3 139-6 124-1 127-5 
Bank debits to individual 

HC COMNGS iy RTT ere oe RA eens ob eeteeeans 3:53 4,073,390, 537] 3,516, 107,197|| 3,426,905, 805| 3,627, 176,887} 3,300, 731,342 
Bank notes in circulation. . oy yds So hc Spel a a Rng ce 8 et | 563, 700, 000 442 419,376 419, 999, 648 422,014,387 
Bank ‘deposits in savings....... $ |¢4............. 177085732999) Ct (48 248e1S4 Ie eee ee ee 1, 185,522,582) 1,555, 152,222 
ae loans, commercial, etc... ae Wes ied he 1.007,598,156}  978,147,745|| 1,128,629,395] 1, 146,847,168) 1, 143,203, 420 

ailway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

ETRE tes ae COS TOD Ie Cae 279,474 288,077 266, 139 273, 662 279,363 271,494 

Canadian National ies 

MOVETIUCR Ae Es aint EE ATS Cl ere eee ss. kl ign Glee ears te 33, 860, 000 27,292,966 28,760,510 27,133,000 
Operating expenses........ A eg ir ou iF tt Pn NR a ge 8 22,363, 692 18, 943, 937 19, 727, 676 18, 205, 628 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
trafic Garnings, ack ecto. | Sib | tees ee: 22,799,000 22,113,749 20, 208, 000 21,577,000 19, 268,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses,all lines $ |.............. 17,081, 050 18,544,572 15,006, 465 15, 638,764 15, 801, 590 
Steam railways, freight in 
Hones. ee ee ee el, eee mel ae F5ORZO5RO0DH| Aa gail 2583000/04705,90 O00 lea eaves OOO 
Building permits.............. $ 7,624, 195 8, 186, 606 10,876, 969 11,465, 444 13, 1387, 206 12,579, 488 
Contracts awarded........ (10) $ 22,085, 500 21,412, 800 29,675, 100 22,889, 500 29, 082.000 39,363, 800 
Mineral production— : 

RIP MTON AER ttka dc cee bytes tons | Ce Oe os 175,424 155, 900 133% 480 153 , 868 125,168 

Steel ingots and castings..... CONSTR Rete tis DS a WA; 244,922 221,367 249, 595 224,626 

erro-allOysn us anee coe aie te CONSE eae: 18, 266 18,548 17,078 18, 826 18,941 

OLE Ry MEE REL « Salstare OUNCES Era ls Sareea tea er 374, 056 . 442,837 461, 168 445,085 

Goal ss meee ek ances tons! keene «4 1,588,595 1,467,272 1,825, 158 1, 869, 666 1,599,014 
Timber scaled in British 

Colum bigest sce te te A bal eos 3.4 214,881,097] 245,564,067 329,960,689} 292,205.314) 290,661,049 
Hlouriproductiony ....0cssee. oe bo] S: eis ee 1,851, 062 1ted, 472 1, 664, 803 1,595, 931 1,647,910 
Footwear production.......... DALLSY cee <x 2,992,326 2,807,754 2,935, 564 ay l4 ole a Ogieeoe 
Output of central electric sta- 

RAGE AE Seals eeitikts cto SA MOR ENS 5 4.0 5 ORME 3, 166,176,000) 2,946, 611,000]} 3,183,982,000) 3, 140,317,000) 2,866, 647,000 
Sales of insurance............. CHa ee ks ee 57, 149.000 55,065, 000 44,470,000 41,305, 000 33,546,000 
Newsprint production.......... tons pers. 271.560 257,618 300,310 318, 800 298.300 
GamnlGadingsinie.csh 55.208 6a Seal ene bre 2 2 124-6 117-4 124-8 120-6 191-1 


* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


+ Week ended November 26, 1942 
(2 ) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 
(6) Adjusted, where necessary for seasonal variation. 


(1) Base, 1926=100. 


pie $1.00 per year. 


(°) Figures for four weeks ended November 28, 1942, and corresponding previous periods. 


(20) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(8) Notes in the hands of the public. 
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Report of the Employment and Selective 
Service Offices.—Reports received from the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
during October, 1942, showed a marked in- 
crease in business transacted, both when com- 
pared with the preceding month and the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, this computation 
being based on the average number of place- 
ments recorded daily. All industrial divisions 
participated in the increase under both com- 
parisons, the gain in manufacturing being most 
pronounced. Noteworthy increases were made 
in services and construction under the former 
comparison and in trade and _ construction 
under the latter. Vacancies in October, 1942, 
numbered 271,118, applications 252,595 and. 
placements in regular and casual employment 
161,385. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the 
beginning of November, 1942, the percentage 
of unemployment among trade union members 
stood: at 0:7 in contrast with percentages of 
0-8 in October and 3:1 in November, 1941. 
The percentage for November was based on 
returns compiled from 2,246 labour organiza- 





tions with a total membership of 389,236 
persons. 


Strikes and Lockouts.—During the month 
of November, 1942, there were 27 strikes and 
lockouts recorded, involving 20,490 workers and 
causing a time loss of 103,770 man working 
days, as compared with 26 strikes in October, 
1942, with 6,107 workers involved and a time 
loss of 26,926 days. The figures for the month 
of November, 1941, showed 12 strikes, involv- 
ing 4,740 workers and causing a time loss of 
41,764 days. During the month under review 
one strike of motor vehicles factory workers 
at Windsor, Ont. accounted for more than 70 
per cent of the workers involved and over 80 
per cent of the time loss. 


Of the 27 strikes during November of this 





‘year 25 were terminated during the month. 


Three resulted in favour of the workers, four 
in favour of the employers, six were com- 
promise settlements and 12 were indefinite in 
result. Two strikes involving 297 workers 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Following the resignation of 


Arthur Elliott M. Little as Director 
MacNamara of National Selective Ser- 
appointed vice, Arthur MacNamara, 


Director National Associate Deputy Minister 

Selective Service of Labour, was appointed 
on November 19 to take 

over direction of National Selective Service. 

Mr. MacNamara was formerly Deputy Minis- 
ter of Public Works and Labour in the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. In January, 1940, at the 
request of the late Hon. Norman Rogers, 
the Manitoba Government loaned Mr. Mac- 
Namara to the Federal Government to organize 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board. He became 
Acting Chairman of this Board, a position 
which he held until he was appointed Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour for the Dominion 
Government. 

On January 7, 1941, Mr. MacNamara was 
appointed Acting Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and re- 
mained at this post during the establishment 
of the nation-wide organization of the Com- 
mission. In March, 1942, he returned to the 
Department of Labour to resume his duties of 
Associate Deputy Minister of Labour on a 
full time basis. 

In a statement to the press, Mr. Mac- 
Namara indicated that the man-power policy 
being followed by National Selective Service 
could be stated briefly as follows: (1) Men 
required for the armed forces are to be sup- 
phed; (2) the needs of war plants are to be 
met with man-power and woman-power; and, 
to the extent necessary, less essential indus- 


tries will be curtailed; (3) voluntary effort is 
to be used where possible; (4) when the 
voluntary system falls down, “which it has 
not yet”, more compulsory methods will be 
adopted. 

After over two years of ser- 
vice in the administration 
of Canada’s wartime labour 
policy, during which period 
he initiated much of the pro- 
gram now in effect, Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
resigned his post as Deputy Minister of 
Labour to resume his directorship of research 
with Industrial Relations Counsellors, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York, from which 
institution he was on loan to the Dominion 
Government. 

In announcing the return of Dr. Stewart to 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, stated that 
Dr. Stewart’s outstanding service to Canada’s 
wartime program would not be entirely severed 
as the former deputy would continue to. act 
as a special adviser to the Department. 

Graduating from Queen’s University in 1911, 
Dr. Stewart entered the Department of Labour 
in 1914 as a labour research worker and statis- 
tician. In June, 1917, he was promoted to the 
editorship of the Lasour Gazerre. The after- 
math of the war with its problems of employ- 
ment then engaged his activities, and he was 
appointed Director of the Employment Service 
of Canada in December, 1919, a post which he 
held until 1922. 

From 1922-27, Dr. Stewart was in charge of 
the administration of the employment ex- 


Resignation of 
Dr. Stewart as 
Deputy Minister 
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changes under the employment insurance pro- 
gram established by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. In 1927 he became 
a member of the Industrial Relations Counsel- 
lors and from 1980-31 he was a member of 
President Hoover’s emergency council for em- 
ployment. In 1980 he became a member of 
the state advisory council, New York employ- 
ment service, and in 19383 was appointed to the 
Federal Advisory Council, United States Em- 
ployment Service. 

- Dr. Stewart has contributed to modern 
labour studies and surveys in a series of books 
and articles, dealing particularly with employ- 
ment office practice and procedure, labour 
laws, and unemployment compensation. 


On November 11, 1942, a 
County Court Judge at Tor- 
onto held that certain orders 


Reference to 
Supreme Court 


respecting issued by the Controller of 
validity of Supplies were ultra vires on 
Emergency the ground that the Gov- 
Legislation ernor in Council did not 


have power under the War 
Measures Act to delegate legislative power to 
a Controller, Board or other body. Following 
this decision several other magistrates dis- 
missed charges under orders of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and under the Selec- 
tive Service Regulations. 

As a result of the doubt raised as to the 
validity of such a large body of emergency 
orders, the Government has referred the ques- 
tion in issue to the Supreme Court of Canada 
by way of a reference, hearings in which 
began on December 14. 

The reference asks a determination as to the 
validity of Order in Council P.C. 4996, dated 
July 10, 1941, 
Respecting Chemicals, and of an order of the 
Controller of Chemicals passed pursuant to 
that Order in Council and purporting to restrict 
the production and use of glycerine for pur- 
poses other than the manufacture of munitions. 

It is expected that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada will settle the ques- 
tion as to the validity not only of the orders 
of the various Controllers of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply but also the orders 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, the National 
War ‘Labour Board, as well as orders issued 
by the Director of Selective Service and other 
similar authorities. 


According to a new Order 
in Council (P.C. 11096, De- 
cember 10, 1942) Canada’s 
Wartime Wages. Control 
Order may now apply to 
municipalities of the vari- 
ous provinces, with the consent of the province 
concerned, 


Wartime Wages 
Control Order 
extended to 
municipalities 
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The Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 
59638, July 10, 1942) had previously stated that 
municipalities were not to be classified as 
“employers” within the meaning of the Order. 
The new amendment, which was introduced 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour, indicates that wages of municipal em- 
ployees may become stabilized and subject 
to cost-of-living bonus provisions, with the 
consent of the province within which the 
municipality is situated. The text of the 
Order is as follows:— 


Whereas representations have heen made to 
the Minister of Labour that it is desirable to 
provide that municipalities may, with the con- 
sent of the Lieutenant Governor in Council of 
the province in which the municipalities are 
situated, be employers subject to the provisions 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order (Order 
in Council P.C. 5963, ‘dated July 10, 1942) ; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and under and by virtue 
of the powers conferred by the War Measures 
Act, is pleased to amend the Wartime Wages 
Control Order (P.C. 59638, dated July 10, 1942) 
and it. hae , hereby amended by striking out the 
wore > at the end of paragraph (iv) of sub- 
wy reeds a of section eleven thereof and adding 
thereto the following proviso: 


“Provided that if the Lieutenant Governor 
in. Council of a Province by order consents, or 
if a Minister of the Government of a province 
authorized in that behalf by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council of such province signifies 
in writing to the Minister of Labour that he 
consents to the application of the provisions 
of this Order in respect of a municipality or 
municipalities in such province, such munici- 
pality or such municipalities shall on and 
after the date of such consent be an employer 
or be employers respectively subject to the 
provisions of this Order.” 


The Mu£nister of Labour, 


Appointment of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


General announced recently that 
Supervisor Mr. George Collins of Win- 
of Japanese nipeg had been appointed 
Realloeation General Supervisor of Jap- 


anese Reallocation under 
the direction of the Deputy Minister of Labour. 
The appointment of Mr. Collins, former Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister of Public Works for 
Manitoba, is effective immediately. 

The Minister gave as reasons for the ap- 
pointment the fact that the initial step in the 
evacuation was completed, namely, the re- 
moval of all Japanese from the restricted areas 
of British Columbia, and that the Commission 
members accordingly took the view that the 
usefulness of the British Columbia Security 
Commission as an administrative body was 
over. 

The Minister considered that the Commis- 
sion had carried out a very difficult task in a 
most efficient and humane manner, and that 
a great deal of credit was due to the Com- 
missioners, Major Austin Taylor and Messrs. 
J. Mead and J. Shirras, and also to his Asso- 
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ciate Deputy, Arthur MacNamara, who had a 
great deal to do with the direction of the 
movement. 

The Munister also issued a statement show- 
ing the general results attained in Japanese 
evacuation as at October 31, 1942, which reads 
in part as follows:— 

“Current R.C.M.P. records indicate that 
there were 23,546 Japanese resident in Canada 
prior to the formation of the Commission. 
Of these 21,349 were located in the restricted 
areas. A total of 579 persons evacuated the 
restricted areas voluntarily prior to March, 
1942, and are spread across Canada but under 
R.C/M.P. supervision. As of this date we 
have evacuated 19,867 and to the best of our 
knowledge there remain roughly 225 Japanese 
including our Hastings Park hospital popula- 
tion of 105. Also, there are a few Japanese 
families where the husband is a Japanese and 
the wife is a white woman and vice versa, 
with their children, who will be permitted to 
remain in the protected areas for the time 
being by instructions from the Department of 
Justice.” 

The Commission reported that evacuated 
Japanese had been assigned to the. following 
projects in different sections of the country: 
road camp projects; sugar beet projects; in- 
terior housing projects; self-supporting pro- 
jects (under supervision); and industrial pro- 
jects. In addition, a number of Japanese had 
been given special permits to approved em- 
ployment. 

A long-range policy is being developed to 
assimilate the Japanese as far as possible into 
productive employment across Canada where 
their services will aid the Canadian war effort. 


An Order in. Council has 
been passed’ which is de- 
signed to make the most 
effective use, for the war 
effort, of university-trained 
science students. The new 
regulations, which came into effect on Decem- 
ber 1, require all university science students 
to make known whether they wish to volun- 
teer in the armed forces as technical officers. 
Science students who do not volunteer for such 
service must upon graduation accept employ- 
ment in such essential work as the Minister 
of Labour may require. 

The Order (P.C. 9566) was passed on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
having been approved in principle by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, the 
Department of National Defence, and.several 
Canadian universities. 

The Order requires the armed forces of 
Canadia, the government departments and 
agencies of the Dominion and provinces, and 
all other employers of technical personnel, to 
supply the Minister of Labour with informa- 


Control of 
employment 

of university 
science students 


tion as their present or future requirements of 
technical persons for essential work. Univer- 
sities are to furnish information as to their 
science students; and if the Minister finds 
the number insufficient to meet requirements 
he may recommend steps to train the neces- 
sary number of technical persons. 

Before a person is permitted to commence 
or continue work as a science student, he must 
fill out a prescribed form indicating whether 
he wishes to volunteer for military service as 
a technical officer. Universities will supply 
the Minister with the names of those who 
wish to volunteer for technical duty. The 
Minister will thereupon submit lists of selected 
names for the consideration of the various 
branches of the armed forces. 

Every science student must undergo medical 
examination at the requirement of the Depart- 
ment of National Health. 

If the Minister finds that the number wish- 
ing to volunteer is inadequate, he “may 
request any science student 'to accept such 
status in the reserve army and undergo such 
military studies and duties, whether during 
the academic year or not, as he may specify”. 
No university may retain any person as a 
science student who refuses to comply with 
such a request. 

The Departments of National Defence and 
of Munitions and Supply are to provide such 
facilities for the training of science students 
as the Minister may from time to time require. 

The Order states that those science students 
who do not volunteer for service in the armed 
forces must, upon completing their courses, 
“accept employment in such essential work as 
the Minister may require and remain in such 
employment during each day the Minister so 
requires”. 

Rigid restrictions are placed upon the solici- 
tation of science students for employment. No 
person, “whether acting or pretending to act 
on behalf of any of the armed forces or any 
department or agency of government, or not”, 
shall interview, solicit, offer employment to, 
or take into employment, any science student 
either before or after graduation, with regard 
to any employment, office, or position. 

Penalties for contravention of these regula- 
tions consist of a fine of fifty to five hundred 
dollars or imprisonment of one month to a 
year, or both, for a first offence, with higher 
penalties for any subsequent offence. 

A number of representatives 


British of the principal shipbuilding 
shipbuilding trade unions of the United 
workers visit Kingdom will visit Cana- 
U.S. and dian shipbuilding yards to 
Canadian study our methods of pro- 
shipyards duction, it was announced 


on November 30 by the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 
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Arrangements have been made in Great 
Britain with the Rt. Hon. Ernest Bevin, Min- 
ister of Labour, “and “the Rt. “Hon: "Av? Vv. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, to 
have these representatives visit shipbuilding 
yards in the United States and Canada. It is 
expected that the delegation which will leave 
Great Britain in the near future will follow 
out an itinerary in the United States and then 
will visit shipyards in the St. Lawrence, 
Vancouver, and Great Lakes districts. 

The delegation consists of 72 representatives 

in all of the boilermakers, shipwrights, plumb- 
ers, and electrical trade unions. They will be 
particularly interested in observing methods 
used in the large scale production of welded 
ships and other recent developments. 


In view of the housing 
shortage which exists in 
established certain locahties in Canada 
to deal with and the scarcity of materials 
housing shortage and services required for 

the , carrying out of new 
housing developments, a Committee has been 
-established: to co-ordinate the activities of the 
various governmental organizations concerned 
with matters affecting housing and the use of 
building materials. The new body, to be 
known as the Housing Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, will plan to make the most efficient 
and economical use of presently available 
housing accommodation, and of such materials 
as may be available for the provision of new 
dwellings. 

In future no housing construction, the cost 
of which exceeds one thousand dollars, is to 
be undertaken by any government Fe vecnent 
or agency without the approval of the Housing 
Co-ordination Committee. 

The members of the Committee, which was 
established by Order in Council (P.C. 10797), 
are as follows: The Chairman of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board; the Controller of 
Construction appointed by Order in Council 
P.C. 6657 of August 26, 1941; the President of 
Wartime Housing Limited: the Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour ‘and Director of 
National Selective Service; the Director, 
Housing Branch, Departinent of Finance; and 
the Real Property Administrator appointed by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
acting through the Real Property Adminis- 
trator, is directed to take all expedient meas- 
ures to regulate to the best advantage existing 
housing and commercial accommodation, pur- 
suant to such authority as is conferred from 
time to time by the Governor in Council; also 
to make surveys of existing accommodation 
and make recommendations to the Housing 
Co-ordination Committee regarding the need 
for additional construction. 
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Wartime Housing Limited will continue to 
make provision for the needs of munition 
workers by means of temporary housing, in 
areas where permanent housing is found to be 
inadequate. 

Seventeen applications for 


Industrial the establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and Investi- 
Investigation gation were received during 
Act the month of November, 


and the constitution of two 
boards was completed. Three boards sub- 
mitted their reports. Three applications were 
rejected. Eleven disputes were referred to 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 
for investigation and nine reports were re- 
ceived from Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Commissioners. Four applications for the 
establishment of boards were withdrawn, the 
disputes being recorded. as settled. 


Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found elsewhere in this 
issue in the section commencing on page 1374. 


Hours of work for em- 
ployees in the Public Ser- 
vice of Canada have been 
increased to a minimum of 
74 hours Monday to Friday, 
and 4 hours on Saturday. The new system, 
which came into effect on December 7 as the 
result of an Order in Council (P.C. 1/10800), 
affects government employees across the 
Dominion, and is to continue for the duration 
of the war. 


Increased hours 
for Government 
employees 


For the city of Ottawa a special plan of 
staggered hours was included in the Order, 
designed to ease the transport situation which 
has become strained) due to the increased 
number of workers in the city. 


Captain R. G. Perchard, 


Controller of Assistant Harbour Master 


Loading at the Port of Montreal, 
Operations for on the staff of the National 
Halifax Harbours Board, was ap- 
appointed pointed Controller of Load- 


ing Operations for the Port 
of Halifax, on November 26, 1942, to replace 
V. C. MacDonald who was appointed on 
April 30, 1942, but who has now been ap- 
pointed Acting Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour effective September 1, 1942. 


In a recent decision the 
British Columbia Supreme 
Court dismissed an action 
brought by a lumber com- 
pany for an_ injunction 
restraining a board of arbi- 
tration from proceeding 
with the arbitration. The company declared 
that no “dispute” existed between the com- 


Decision by B.C. 
Supreme Court 
in dispute 
involving union 
recegnition 
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pany and its employees; i.e. no dispute within 
the meaning of the British Columbia Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

The question arose out of the failure of the 
company to enter into a collective agreement 
with a branch of the International Wood- 
workers of America. The company claimed 
that this did not constitute a dispute within 
the terms of the Act. 

The case (details of which may be found in 
the article entitled “Recent Legal Decisions 
Affecting Labour,” on page 1505 of this issue) 
is being appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 

A new Fair Wages Resolu- 
tion containing the Fair 
Wages Clauses to be in- 


Fair wages and 
conditions in 


government serted in Government con- 
contracts in tracts has been drafted in 
Britain Britain to replace the exist- 


ing Resolution adopted in 

1909. Parliamentary action 
on the draft Resolution is not expected until 
after the war. Wages and working conditions 
are now governed by the Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration Order of 
1940 (Lasour Gazerts, 1940, p. 760) which was 
passed under the Defence (General) Regula- 
tions, 1939, and provides for the settlement of 
industrial disputes and the adoption through- 
out an industry of the ‘working conditions 
established by negotiation or arbitration. 

The original ‘Resolution of 1909, which 
developed from one adopted in 1891 stipulated 
that contractors must adopt wage rates and 
hours “not less favourable than those com- 
monly recognized by employers and trade 
societies,” or, if there were no recognized con- 
ditions, no less favourable than those pre- 
vailing amongst good employers in the district 
where the work was done or in the nearest 
comparable district. Moreover, the Resolu- 
tion stated that “the conditions of employment 
generally accepted in the district in the trade 
concerned shall be taken into account in con- 
sidering how far the terms of the Fair Wages 
Clauses are being observed.” ‘Contractors 
could not sub-let contracts, except where cus- 
tomary in the trade, without the permission 
of the Government and were responsible for 
observance by their sub-contractors of the 
Fair Wages Clauses. 

The new draft Resolution definitely stipu- 
lates that contractors must provide fair con- 
ditions of work as well as fair wages and must 
grant them to all their employees in any 
establishment where the contract is being 
executed irrespective of whether the workers 
are employed on the contract. Contractors 
must also recognize the freedom of their 
workers to belong to trade unions. 

Before an employer is placed on a depart- 
ment’s list of firms to be invited to tender, he 
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must furnish assurance that he has observed 
the general terms of the ‘Resolution for at 
least the previous three months. The fair 
wages and working conditions which must be 
observed are those established in the district 
for the industry or trade concerned by joint 
machinery of negotiation or arbitration. If 
no conditions have been so established, con- 
tractors must observe conditions equivalent to 
those observed by other employers, not neces- 
sarily in the same district, whose general cir- 
cumstances in the trade or industry are 
similar to the contractor’s circumstances. This 
clause is to replace the provision requiring 
contractors to adopt the conditions observed 
by “good employers” in the district. Disputes 
as to whether fair wages are being paid will 
no longer be settled by the Minister of the 
contracting department as before, but will, 
if not settled by negotiation, be referred by 
the Minister of Labour and National Service 
to an independent tribunal for decision. Con- 
tractors are required to furnish the contract- 
ing department with a list of sub-contractors 
and, as before, are to be responsible for the 
observance of the Resolution by sub-con- 
tractors. The practice of requiring contractors 
to post a copy of the Fair Wages Resolution 
is made obligatory in the proposed Resolution. 


Weekly hours of young per- 
sons under ‘18 in Great 
Britain employed in build- 
ing and civil engineering 
operations have been lim- 
ited to 48, for those under 
16 and to 54 for those aged 
16 and 17, by a recent Order effective Novem- 
ber 29. The Factories Act prohibits the 
employment of young persons under 16 for 
more than 44 hours a week and of boys and 
girls over 16 and under 18 for more than 48 
without special authorization, although a lim- 
ited amount of overtime is allowed and 
exceptions are permitted for certain industries. 
Emergency Orders issued during the war have 
relaxed these standards in many cases. 

The new Order also permits the employ- 
ment of young persons under 18 on Sundays, 
contrary to the Factories Act, if a whole holi- 
day is granted in the week immediately pre- 
ceding or following the Sunday worked. 
Young persons may not be continuously em- 
ployed for more than five hours including rest 
pauses, without a half-hour break for lunch 
or rest. The Factories Act only allows a 
five-hour spell if a ten-minute interval is 
granted in the middle of it; otherwise four and 
a half hours is the limit. 

If a young person works for more than one 
employer, his employers must keep records 
of his working hours and intervals to ensure 
that his employment is in accordance with the 


Order. 


Hours of 
young persons 
in Britain 

in building and 
engineering 
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The United States War 
**Maintenance Labor Board has adopted 
of membership” a resolution clarifying the 
clause in status of union members 


covered by its standard 
“maintenance of member- 
ship” clause im union 


United States 
union contracts 


contracts. 

At a time when unions have voluntarily 
given up the right to strike, this clause was 
devised by the Board as a method of pro- 
tecting unions in maintaining their status and 
membership. (Lasour Gazette, July, 1942, page 
812). The clause, as it appears in a typical 
contract approved by the Board, sets forth 
that after a specified date no existing mem- 
bers of the union concerned may terminate 
their membership for the duration of the con- 
tract without losing their jobs. Before this 
clause of the contract comes into effect, how- 
ever, union members are given 15 days dur- 
ing which they can resign from the union if 
they do not want to be required to maintain 
their membership in good standing as a 
condition of employment for the duration of 
the contract. 

The Board declares that certain abuses have 
arisen in connection with the application of 
the clause relating to this 15-day “escape 
period”. Union members in several cases have 
been confused as to their withdrawal rights 
and employers have attempted to circumvent 
the operation of the clause by various devices, 
such as encouraging employees to resign from 
employment and thereafter rehiring them as 
non-union employees, or by inducing them to 
resign from the union during the 15-day period. 

The Board, therefore, resolved to set aside 
any union rules, regulations, laws or consti+ 
tutional provisions which would otherwise 
make ineffective the right of the union mem- 
bers to withdraw during the 15-day period. 
It also resolved that employers “shall refrain 
from attempting to influence employees to 
resign from the union and from adopting other 
means or methods of interfering with the 
voluntary action and free choice of the 
employees.” 

Employees are thus protected, the Board 
states, from interference by either unions or 
employers with their freedom to withdraw 
without losing their jobs. 


Control over the produc-- 


tion and distribution of food 
and other farm commodities 
in the United States has 
U.S. Secretary been given to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of Agriculture, Claude 
Wickard. 

An executive order signed by President 

Roosevelt has placed Mr. Wickard in charge 


Power 
over food 
program given 


of determining the food requirements of the 
civilian population, the armed services, the 
lend-lease administration, and foreign govern- 
ments; of formulating and conducting a pro- 
gram to produce the necessary goods; and of 
allocating them when they are produced. 


To facilitate administration of the food pro- 
gram, two agencies are being established with- 
in the Department of Agriculture, the food 
production administration, and the food distri- 
bution administration. An advisory commit- 
tee will concern itself with food requirements. 

Mr. Wickard has also been placed in charge 
of all food rationing in the United States. 


To supplement the state- 
ment of policy regarding 
maximum hours of work 
issued by eight agencies of . 
the United States Govern- 
ment (Lasour Gazettr, Aug- 
ust, 1942, page 881), the United States Division 
of Labor Standards of the Department of 
Labor has published a check list by which 
individual plants may determine their opti- 
mum working hours. The Federal agencies 
recommended a 48-hour week and declared: 
Plants which are now employing individual 
workers longer than 48 hours a week should 
carefully analyze their present situation with 
respect to output and time lost because of 
absenteeism, accident, illness, and fatigue. 
They should re-examine the possibilities of 
training additional workers now, in order to 
lessen the need for excessive overtime during 
the long pull ahead. As rapidly as is feasible 
these plants should introduce the hours- 
schedules that will maintain the best possible 
rate of production for the duration. 


Determining 
optimum hours 
in United States 
war plants 


The check list explains how plants may 
determine the optimum hours for each type 
of work by keeping records of output, acci- 
dents, illness, voluntary absenteeism, labour 
turnover, spoiled work and grievances, and ob- 
serving differences in the statistics under 
different hours-schedules. It also suggests that 
the conclusions derived from the records be 
checked by consultations with foremen, gang 
bosses, uniom representatives and veteran 
employees. 

Not only hours, but lunch periods, rest 
breaks and the weekly day-off should be ad- 
justed to secure maximum production. In 
arranging shift. systems, consideration should 
be given to such matters as transport facili- 
ties available when shifts change over, type 
of community in which the plant is located 
and hours when recreational and social activi- 
ties are available, supply of workers to provide 
relief shifts, rotation of shifts to prevent 
fatigue while avoiding undue disruption of 
living habits, and opportunities for dissatis- 
fied eniployees to change shifts. 
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Regulations were issued in 
Australia on October 19 to 
limit hours of work and 
thus increase output by re- 
ducing industrial fatigue. 
Effective November 1, persons aged 18 and 
over may not work more than 56 hours per 
week. Up until November 30 a maximum of 
60 hours was allowed in order to permit 
adjustments in shift rosters, special transport, 
etc. The hours of persons under 18 are limited 
to 48 per week. The Government refrained 
from setting a compulsory limit of 52 hours 
for women because in some factories it would 
be impracticable for the women to work 
shorter hours than the men. It was expected, 
however, that elsewhere the hours of women 
would be limited to 52. 

In cases of emergency, employees may be 
required to work more than the permitted 
hours up to three weeks in any three months, 
or for a longer period with the approval of 
the Director-General of Munitions or Aircraft 
Production or any other authorized person. 

These regulations supersede any provisions 
concerning hours in any industrial award or 
determination under the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act or in the various 
State laws. 


The industrial man-power 
provisions of the New Zea- 


Limitation on 
hours of work 
in Australia 


New Zealand 


industrial land National Service Emer- 
man-power gency Regulations, 1940, 
regulations providing for the mobiliza- 


tion of man-power for in- 
dustry and the Armed Forces, and the Indus- 
trial Absenteeism Emergency Regulations, 
1942 (Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1942, page 935) 
have been consolidated as the Industrial Man- 
power Emergency Regulations of October 14, 
1942. The policy of controlling employment 
in essential industries has not been materially 
changed but the new consolidation contains 
several minor amendments. 

Administratiom of the regulations has been 
transferred from the Minister of National Ser- 
vice and his Director of National Service to 
the new Minister of Industrial Man-power 
and a Director. A man-power inventory is to 
be kept by requiring every employer within 
two weeks of hiring a worker to report this 
fact to the District Man-power Officer. 
Formerly, they only had to report persons 
leaving their employ. District Man-power 
Officers are authorized to enter and inspect 
any premises during working hours, interview 
workers and examine books and documents. 
Any person may be required to appear before 
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a District Man-power Officer, answer ques- 
tions, supply information and produce books 
or documents. A worker in an essential under- 
taking may now be transferred to a higher- 
paid job in the same undertaking without the 
consent of the District Man-power Officer. 
Before, he could only be moved without the 
latter’s consent if his job was abolished or 
temporarily unavailable, or if hig services 
were temporarily required for work of greater 
urgency. Workers in essential undertakings may | 
not receive a lower rate of wage than they. were 
paid before the undertaking was declared essen- 
tial, unless they are transferred to a lower 
paid job in accordance with the regulations. 

Guaranteed Minimum Wage an Essential 
Undertakings—The Minimum Wage (Essen- 
tial Undertakings) Order was issued by the 
Minister of Labour om October 1, 1942, under 
the authority given him by the Man-power 
regulations to fix minimum weekly wages guar- 
anteed to workers in essential undertakings 
who comply with certain conditions such as 
availability for work and willingness to accept 
alternative employment in the undertaking 
when their usual job is temporarily unavail- 
able. This Order applies to all essential 
undertakings where no minimum wage is 
prescribed by an award, agreement, act, regu- 
lation or other order. The guaranteed weekly 
wage is to be the equivalent of the worker’s 
ordinary weekly earnings exclusive of over- 
time, bonus or other special payments, but 
may not exceed £5, 10s in the case of adult 
male workers, £2, 17s, 6d for women workers 
and £1, 15s for workers under 21. Women re- 
placing men and performing men’s work are to 
be classed as adult males under the Order. The 
ordinary weekly earnings are to be computed 
by multiplying the worker’s ordinary time- 
rate, or if such is not fixed, the prevailing time- 
rate, by the number of hours in the work- 
week prescribed under the terms of the 
worker’s employment. Daily earnings in ex- 
cess of the worker’s usual daily average will 
be considered overtime pay. Payment of 
the minimum wage is contingent on the worker 
being available for work each day, performing 
his work with diligence and skill, fulfilling the 
conditions of his employment contract, and 
not having been absent without cause in the 
preceding six weeks. If the worker’s hours in 
the six weeks were at least 20 per cent in 
excess of those prescribed for him, one day’s 
absence without cause does not make him 
ineligible for the guaranteed minimum wage. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N the month of November, three Boards of 

Conciliation and Investigation submitted 
their reports in connection with the following 
disputes. 

1. Between the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of the Montreal Metal Trades Council’s 
Marconi Union; 

2. Between the Brantford Coach and Body 
Limited, Brantford, Ont., and employees in: its 
Mohawk Street Plant; members of Local 397, 
United Automobile Workers of America; 

3. Between the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Metal Trades Council 
of Montreal and: Vicinity. 


Applications Received 


Seventeen applications* for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour during the month 
of November. These were: 


1. From employees of George W. Reed and 
Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members 
of Local 2735, United Steelworkers of America. 
~The dispute, which concerns union recognition 
and the negotiation of a-collective agreement, 
was said to directly affect 650 employees. On 
November 16, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Mont- 
real, was authorized as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, to investigate the 
dispute. 

2. From employees of H. E. Mott Company, 
Iimited, Brantford, Ont., members of Local 
397, United Automobile Workers of America. 
The dispute, which was said to affect 70 
employees directly, arose out of a request for 
union recognition and the negotiation of a 
collective agreement. The application is being 
held in abeyance pending result of negotia- 
tions between the interested parties. 

3. From employees of Canada Paper Com- 
pany, Windsor Mills, P.Q., members of the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
and International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers. The dispute, 
which concerns the negotiation of a collective 





* By P.C. 5963, the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are specifically charged with the duty of adjudi- 
cating wage demands; therefore all applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in which wages are the sole cause of the dis- 
pute are removed from the ambit of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and the applicants are re- 
ferred to their respective War Labour Boards. 


agreement, union recognition and upward ad- 
justments of wage rates, was said to directly 
affect 560 employees. The application, which 
was returned for revision, had not been re- 
submitted by the end of the month. 

4. From employees of York Knitting Mills 
Limited (Spinning Division), Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 4, Textile Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee As the cause of the dispute, 
whiclf was said to directly affect 180 em- 
ployees, was exclusively connected with the 
remuneration of the employees involved, the 
application for the establishment of a Board 
was rejected on November 7. 

5. From certain employees of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of North Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B.C., members of the Inland Boat- 
men’s Union of the Pacific. Some 15 men 
were sald to be directly affected by the dispute 
which concerns the negotiation of a collective 
agreement and an adjustment of wages. 

6. From employees of Canada _ Packers, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., members of Local 114, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, and 
the Toronto Employees’ Plant Council. The 
dispute, which concerns the negotiatiom of a 
revised agreement, was said to affect 1,700 
employees directly. 

7. From employees of Canada Packers, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., members of the 
Toronto Employees’ Plant Council and Local 
114, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. The dispute which, as in the pre- 
ceding application, concerns the negotiation 
of a revised agreement, was said to affect 
1,700 employees directly. 

8. From employees of Canners’ Machinery, 
Limited, Simcoe, Ont., members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. Some 60 
employees are directly affected by the dispute 
which concerns union recognition and the 
negotiation of a collective agreement. On 
November 17, Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Dominion Department 
of Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to inves- 
tigate the dispute. 

9. From employees of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto, Ont., members of Local 
12291, District 11, United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America. The dispute, 
which concerns the negotiation of a closed 
shop agreement providing for check-off, cover- 
age of office workers and wage adjustments 
was said to directly affect some 930 employees. 
On November 17, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
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Labour, Toronto, was appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
the dispute. The Commissioner reported on 
November 27 that he had been unable to effect 
a mutually satisfactory settlement and recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board. On 
November 30, the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and on the nomination of the 
employees appointed Mr. Drummond Wren 
to the Board. The employer was asked to 
submit the name of a person to act as a 
member of the Board. 

10. From employees of the Point St. Charles 
plant of the Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Limited, members of the Employees’ 
Association. The dispute, which was said to 
affect 815 workers directly, ‘concerned the 
negotiation of an agreement with the Employ- 
ees’ Association, which organization claimed 
a majority of the employees. On ‘November 
23, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Montreal was 
authorized, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, to investigate the dispute. 

11. From employees of the Belair Plant of 
the Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., members of the Metal Trades 
Council of Montreal and ‘Vicinity. The dis- 
pute, which affects 2,100 employees directly, 
concerns union recognition and alleged dis- 
crimination because of union membership and 
activity. On November 20, Mr. Raoul Tre- 
panier, Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Montreal, was assigned 
to investigate the dispute. 

12. From employees of Levis Ferry Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q., members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. The dispute, which con- 
cerns the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment, was said to affect 106 employees. 

13. From employees of Alberta Clay Prod- 
ucts Company, Limited, Medicine Hat, Alta., 
members of Clay Products Workers Local 
Union No. 2 (CC. of L.). The dispute, which 
concerns union recognition and the payment 
of a cost-of-living bonus, was said to affect 
60 employees. On November 19, the applica- 
tion was returned to the employees for revis- 
ion. 

14. From employees of Genelco, Limited, 
Peterborough, Ont., members of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. The dispute, which arises out of a 
request for union recognition and the nego- 
tiation of a collective agreement, is said to 
directly affect 1,200 workers and 500 indirectly. 
On November 20 the application was returned 
to the employees for revision. 

15. From certain employees of the Johnson 
Woollen Mills, Limited, Waterville, P.Q. The 


dispute, which arises out of a request for 
recognition of the Employees’ Group of John- 
son Woollen Mills, increased wages, improved 
working conditions, payment of full cost-of- 
living bonus, etc., is said to directly affect 86 
employees. 


16. From the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont., in respect 
of a dispute between the Company and its 
employees, members of Local 200, United 
Automobile Workers of America. Some 14,300 
were said to be directly affected in the dispute 
which concerned the demand of the union 
that 36 salaried female employees according 
to the Company’s statement, “hired to perform 
purely clerical work, be paid on an hourly 
rate basis of 75 cents per hour, the rate 
applicable to male employees employed .in 
stock 7.” To enforce their demand the em- 
ployees had gone on strike November 24, 
returning to work November 30, following an 
agreement between the parties to have the 
status of the 36 female employees determined 
by Mr. Justice C. P. McTague acting as 
umpire. On November 30, the Company with- 
drew its application for the establishment of 
a Board. A further reference to the strike 
which took place will be found in the table 
dealing with strikes and lockouts in Canada 
during November, printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

17. From employees of the Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members 
of Local 2901, United Steelworkers of America. 
This dispute, which concerns the negotiation 
of a collective agreement, is said to directly 
affect 3,000 employees. On November 30, 
the application was returned. to the employees 
for necessary revision. 


Other Boards Established 


On November 25, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the London Concrete 
Machinery Company, Limited, London, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2740, 
United Steelworkers of America (LaBour 
Gazerre October, 1942, page 1121). Follow- 
ing the receipt of the application His Honour 
Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, was ap- 
pointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate the dispute. The 
Commissioner was unable to effect a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute and 
recommended the establishment of a Board. 
The personnel of the Board is as follows: His 
Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, Ont., 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. A. E. Braden, 
K.C., London, Ont., appointed on the nomina- 
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tion of the employer; and Prof. G. M. A. 
Grube, Toronto, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees. Conicerning 
the dismissal. of two employees of the Com- 
pany, allegedly for union activity and mem- 
bership, the Commissioner reported that a 
tentative arrangement had been made, pending 
negotiations between the union and the Com- 
pany respecting a collective agreement, that 
one man be rehired and the union would not 
press for the reinstatement of the other. 
Later, however, negotiations broke down, and 
both workers found employment elsewhere. 

‘ On November 30, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Limited, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 357, International 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (Lasour Gazetrr, November, 
1942, page 1248). On October 26, the dispute 
was referred to Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., who, 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
was authorized to make an investigation. The 
Commissioner reported on November 23, that 
he had been unable to effect a mutually satis- 
factory settlement of the dispute and recom- 
mended the establishment of a Board. On 
November 30, Mr. Gerald Almond, Montreal, 
P.Q., was appointed a member of the Board 
‘on the nomination of the employees, and the 
company was asked to submit the name of a 
‘person to act as a member of the Board. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


~The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by the Minister of Labour pursuant 
to Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to deal with a dispute between 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Limited, Beau- 
harnois, P.Q., and. its employees (Lasour 
GazertE, November, 1942, page 1249), was 
fully constituted during the month of Novem- 
-ber. The personnel of the Board is as follows: 
Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, Quebec 
Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., Chairman, ap- 
pointed. on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. C. N. Moisan, Mont- 
real, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer, and Mr. Maximilien Caron, 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees. 

‘Reference was made in the November issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 1249, to the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation to deal with a dispute between Ontario 
Steel Products Company, Limited, Chatham, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 127, 
United Automobile Workers of America. On 
November 18, Mr. J. 8S. McCullagh, Industrial 
‘Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, who had been appointed an 
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Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
reported that he had been unable to effect a 
mutually satisfactory settlement of the dis- 
pute and recommended that the Board already 
established be authorized to function by 
naming its personnel. The’ personnel of the 
Board is as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice 
J. G. Gillanders, Supreme Court of Ontario, 
Toronto, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. George C. Richards, Windsor, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 


Other Reports of Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioners 


At the end-of the month, a report was 
received from Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, who had been authorized as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate the dispute between Belding-Corti- 
celli, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of the International Union 
of Silk Hosiery Employees (Lasour Gazerte, 
November, 1942, page 1248). The Commis- 
sioner found that the war work being. done 
by the employees involved in the application 
and by the company concerned was not of 
such a nature and extent to allow the establish- 
ment of a board and the interested parties 
were so advised. 

In September, His Honour Judge I. M. 
Macdonell, Toronto, was appointed an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to inves- 
tigate a dispute between DeHavilland Aircraft 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 112, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America; in connection 
with which an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion had been received (Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1942, page 1123). The Commissioner 
was also authorized to investigate the dismissal 
of three of the Company’s employees allegedly 
on account of their union membership and 
activity. In this latter connection, the Com- 
missioner found that two employees were 
discharged for insufficient cause and recom- 
mended their reinstatement. Insofar as the 
third employee was concerned, the Commis- 
sioner found that his discharge by the com- 
pany was justified. The reinstatement of the 
two employees, in accordance with the Com- 
missioner’s report, was ordered by the Minister 
of Labour on November 6. In respect of the 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation the Com- 
missioner recommended that matters should be 
allowed to stand until March, 1943, when the 
election of employees’ representatives takes 
place and when the continuation or expiration 
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of the agreement comes up for decision. The 
Commissioner further recommended that in 
March an election be held to decide the bar- 
gaining agent desired by the employees. The 
Commissioner added that: “In the meantime, 
the company officials are quite prepared to 
deal with the Union officials as representatives 
of their own members, so that any question of 
discrimination or similar matters might be 
dealt with”. 


On November 17, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., 
Montreal, who had been authorized to investi- 
gate, as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, the dispute between Dominion Lime, 
Limited, Lime Ridge, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Dominion Lime employees (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1942, page 1003), was requested to 
investigate the dismissal of certain employees, 
allegedly for union membership and activity. 
The Commissioner found in ihis latter con- 
nection, that there was no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the charge against the company. The 
report of the Commissioner on the application 
for the establishment of a Board had not been 
received at the end of the month. 


On November 9, Mr. M. J. Patton, M.A., 
Toronto, was appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the dis- 
missal of an employee of Outboard, Marine 
and Manufacturing Company of Canada, 
Limited, Peterboro, Ont. The Commissioner, 
in his report submitted November 23, found 
that the employee in question was discharged 
for cause. 


On October 22, Mr. T. W. Laidlaw, K.C., 
Winnipeg. was appointed an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
dismissal of certain employees of Leeders’ 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., following the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and _ Investigation. (LABOUR 
Gazertr, November, 1942, page 1248). On 
November 24 the Commissioner reported that 
there was not sufficient evidence to justify a 
finding that the employees concerned were 
dismissed for union membership and activity. 


Oiher Application Rejected 


In July, an application was received from 
employees of Halifax Shipyards Limited, 
Halifax, N.S., members of Local 361, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America, and 
Lodge 1250, International Association of 
Machinists, (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1942, 
page 883.) The dispute was referred to Mr. H. 
R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer; 
Dominion Department of Labour, Fredericton, 
N.B., who was appointed an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to make an in- 
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vestigation. The Commissioner found that 
neither organization represented a majority of 
the employees in the classifications which they 
purported to cover, and recommended against 
the establishment of the Board. The applicants 
have been advised that a Board will not be 
established. 


Other Settlements Reached 


During November, the Department was 
advised that agreements had been signed by 
the Canadian Bridge Company Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont.; The Canadian Steel Cor- 
poration, Limited, and their employees, 
members of Local 195, United Automobile 
Workers of America (Lasour Gazerrn, August, 
1942, page 890). The agreements between the 
two companies and the union are summarized 
in the article entitled “Recent Industrial 
Agreements and schedules of Wages”, appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 


Following the receipt of the report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with three disputes involving the 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company, Limited, the Princeton Tula- 
meen Coal Company, Limited, and Tulameen 
Collieries Limited, all of Princeton, B.C., and 
their respective employees, members of Local 
7875, United Mine Workers of America 
(Lazour Gazette, November, 1942, page 1251), 
the employees of all three companies rejected 
the findings of the board and requested the 
Department to conduct a strike vote in accord- 
ance with the terms of Order in: Council P.C. 
7307. The matter was referred to Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, Western Representative of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, and follow- 
ing lengthy negotiations between the parties 
which he was successful in arranging, an agree- 
ment was reached between the company and 
union in each instance. The agreements pro- 
vide for the recognition of the union, check 
off, settlement of grievances, penalties for 
absence from work, payment for partial shifts 
worked, classifications, etc. 


Other Disputes Referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioners 


On November 14, pursuant to the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 4020, as amended, Mr. 
J. S. McCullagh, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Ottawa, was 
appointed an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate a dispute between 
Hull Iron and Steel Foundries, Limited, Hull, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 
318, International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America, in con- 
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nection with which an application had been 
received in October for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazerrn, November, 1942, page 1248). 
On November 24, the Commissioner recom- 
mended that a vote of the employees be taken 
on the question of which union they desired 
to have represent them since both the Inter- 
national Moulders Union and the Hull Foun- 
dry Workers’ Union claimed to represent a 
majority of the employees. The vote, taken 
on November 26, resulted in favour of the 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union. 

On November 10, pursuant to P.C. 4020, the 
Minister of Labour appointed an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate 
the action of the Taylor Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited, London, Ont., in giving 
notices of separation to certain employees 
allegedly for union membership and activity 
in and on behalf of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. The 
personnel of the Commission is as follows: 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman; Mr. J. A. E. Braden, K.C., 
and Prof. Christian Sivertz, both of London, 
Ont., members. 

Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Toronto, 
Ont., was appointed on November 16, an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, to 
investigate a dispute between Searle Terminal, 
Limited, Fort William, Ont., and its employees, 
‘members of Lodge 650, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, in connection 
with which an application had been received 
in October for the establishment of a Board 


of Conciliation and Investigation (Lasour 
Gazettr, November, 1942, page 1249). 
On November 20, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, 


Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Montreal, P.Q., was ap- 
pointed on Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate a dispute between 
The Albert Rakovsky Precision Works, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and the Metal Trades 
Council of Montreal and Vicinity. The dispute 
arises out of the company having given certain 
notices of separation allegedly for union 
membership and activity. 


Disputes Referred to Industrial Relations 
Officers 


On November 11, Mr. Raoul Trepanier, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Montreal, P.Q., was instructed 
to investigate the dispute between the Robert 
Mitchell Company, Limited, Ville St. Laurent, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of the 
United Steelworkers of America, in connection 
with which an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was received in October (Lasour Gazerrn, 
November, 1942, page 1249). 


Applications Withdrawn 


On November 13, on the request of the 
applicant employees, the application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (Lasour ‘Gazer, March, 1942, 
page 261) to deal with a dispute between the 
Security Storage Company, Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man., and its employees, members of 
Division 205, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
was withdrawn. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with a dispute between the Plessisville 
Foundry, Plessisville, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the Catholic Union of Foundry 
Workers of Plessisville (Lasour Gazerrn, July, 
1942, page 761) was withdrawn by the appli- 
cants on November 4. 

On November 6, the Department was 
advised that an agreement had been reached 
between ‘tthe management and employees of 
Regina Industries, Limited, Regina, Sask., and 
that the application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion and = Investigation (Lanour Gaznrrn, 
August, 1942, page 884) submitted on behalf 
of the employees was accordingly withdrawn. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in a 
dispute between Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., and employees, mem- 
bers of Local 790, Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
employees of America, and the National 
Catholic Union of Street Railway Employees 
(Bus Drivers Section) (Larour Gazerrn, 
November, 1942, page 1248) was withdrawn on 
November 26. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Marconi Company, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Its Employees 


On November 24, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of the Montreal Metal Trades Coun- 


cil’s Marconi Union (Lasour Gazerrn, October, 
1942, page 1121). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Dr, Gaspard Fauteux, M.P., Montreal, P.Q,, 
chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommen- 
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dation from the other two members, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees and Mr. 
Walter A. Merrill, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., 
appointed on behalf of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Wren. A minority report 
was presented by Mr. Merrill. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, P.C., 
Madey 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In ve Canadian Marconi Company, Employer; 
and Metal Trades Council’s Marconi 
Union, Employees. 

Sir,— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, established in the above matter, has the 
honour to report that it met at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., on the 28th and 29th 
days of October, and on the 3rd, 4th, 9th and 
24th days of November, 1942. 

At the hearings, the Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. R. A. Brophy, General Manager; 
Mr.8. M. Finlayson, Deputy General Manager; 
Mr. James Fergus, Secretary. The Metal 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union was repre- 
sented by Mr. Laurent Lecavalier, President ; 
Mr. Jean Jacques Rouleau, Secretary; Mr. 
William, Michaels, Organizer. 

At the first session of the board, the agenda 
was: 

(1) Purpose of the Board. 

) Obtain names of the three representa- 
tives for the 
pany. 

(3) Possibility of parties arriving at an 
amicable settlement without Board pro- 
cedure, 

(4) Union presentation of case. 

(5) Reply of employer. 


Union and for the Com- 


During the sessions above mentioned, the 
matters to be inquired into were those speci- 
fied in the “Form of Application for Estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation,” dated the 31st July, 1942, and 
the Marconi Company’s answer, dated the 
14th August, 1942, both of which had been 
filed with the Registrar at Ottawa . 

At the outset it was established that the 
matter referred to in these two documents 
resolved themselves into the following five 
main subjects to be dealt with in the follow- 
ing order:— 

1. The Mareoni Company refused to meet the 
negotiating committee of the Union to discuss 
a proposed contract; 


2. There had been, and there still existed, 
discrimination by the Marconi Company against 
certain members of the Union — specifically 
named; 
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3. There was pressure brought to bear by the 
Company on the employees in favour of the 
Marconi Employees’ Council at the time of its 
organization and against the Union at the time 
of its organization; 

4. The validity of the contract dated the 
18th July, 1942, entered into between the Mar- 
coni Company and the Marconi Employees’ 
Council. 

5. Union recognition. 

After these five sessions of the Board, where 
all the different questions above mentioned 
were fully inquired into and during which 
many: witnesses were heard, at the demand of 
both parties, employers and employees, we 
may say that the dispute centred around these 
three main questions:— 

1. Which organization represents the majority 
of employees in the plant,—the Marconi Em- 
ployees’ Council or the Metal Trades Council’s 
Marconi Union. 

2. Union recognition. 

3. The validity of the contract dated the 18th 
July, 1942, entered into between the Marconi 
Company and the Marconi Employees’ Council. 


The Metal Trades Council’s Marconi Union 
insist on Union recognition, believing, they rep- 
resent the majority of employees in the plant. 
The employer insists upon the validity of the 
contract and believes it should remain in full 
force and effect until the 27th July, 1943. 

In order to clarify the issues in dispute, the 
Conciliation Board appointed to investigate 
this matter has decided to submit the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. That a vote of the hourly-paid employees 
in the Marconi plant should be taken under 
the direction of the Department of Labour. 
This vote is in our opinion necessary to deter- 
mine the wish of the employees, whether they 
want to belong to the Marconi Kmployees’ Coun- 
cil or to the Metal Trades Council’s Marconi 
Union. If the result of the ballot is in favour 
of the Marconi Employees’ Council, the “status 
quo” should be maintained. 

2. If the ballot is in favour of the Metal] 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union, this organiza- 
tion should be recognized as the bargaining 
agent in the plant and the Marconi Employees’ 
Council should be substituted by the Metal 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union as party to 
the contract with the understanding that the 
contract already entered into between the Mar- 
coni Company and the Marconi Employees’ 
Council, dated the 18th July, 1942, should be 
respected until its expiration, with the sole 
exception that members of the Metal Trades 
Council’s Mareoni Union should replace on the 
Grievances Committee, members of the Mar- 
coni Employees’ Council. 

3. In order to serve the best interests of 
the war effort, industry and labour, both parties 
should agree that at the expiration of the con- 
tract, its renewal or the one redrafted should be 
valid for the duration of the war. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Gaspard Fauteux, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member 
Dated in Montreal, P.Q., the 24th day of 
November, 1942. 
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Minority Report 


To the Minister of Labour, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 


In Re: Metal Trades Council’s Marconi 
Union, Employees: and Canadian Marconi 
Company, Employer: 


The matter in controversy came up for 
hearing before the reconstituted conciliation 
board, consisting of Dr. Gaspard Fauteux, as 
Chairman, Mr. Drummond Wren, employees’ 
representative, and Mr. Walter A. Merrill, 
K.C., appointed by the Department of Labour 
as representative of :the Canadian Marconi 
Company, following the resignation of its 
representative, Senator Eli Beauregarde, K.C. 
_ The hearings commenced on the 28th 
October, 1942, the last hearing taking place on 
the 9th November, 1942. 


The matters to be inquired into were those 
specified in the “Form of Application for 
Establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation”, dated the 31st July, 1942, and 
the Marconi Company’s answer, dated the 
14th August, 1942, both of which had been 
filed with the Registrar at Ottawa. 


At the outset it was established that the 
matters referred to in these two documents 
resolved themselves into the following four 
main subjects to be dealt with in the following 
order :— 


~ 1. The Marconi Company refused to meet the 
negotiating committee of the Union to discuss a 
proposed contract; 

2. There had been, and there still existed, dis- 
crimination by the Marconi Company against 
certain members of the Union specifically 
named ; 

3. There was pressure brought to bear by the 
Company on the employees in favour of the 
Marconi Employees’ Council at the time of its 
organization and against the Union at the time 
of its organization ; 

4. The validity of the contract dated the 18th 
July, 1942, entered into between the Marconi 
Company and the Marconi Employees’ Council. 

For brevity the Metals Trades Council’s 
Marconi Union is referred to as the Union, 
and the Marconi Employees’ Council, as the 
Council. 

I 


The Marconi Company refused to meet the 
negotiating committee of the Union ito discuss a 
proposed contract. 

The company admitted that it had refused to 
negotiate with the Union Negotiating Committee 
representative for a contract with the Union, 
and gave as reason that inasmuch as a company 
council had been formed, and was functioning 
satisfactorily, the company was not free to nego- 
tiate with a third party. 

The conclusion to be drawn on this phase of 
the inquiry is that the company’s attitude was 
a proper, fair and reasonable one, assuming that 
the formation of the Council was effected in a 
fair and reasonable manner, which is a matter 
to be later discussed and dealt with. 


it 8, 

There had been, and there still existed, dis- 
crimination by the Company against certain 
members of the Union specifically named. 

Much time was devoted to hearing evidence 
on both sides on alleged discrimination against 
employees Douglas McGonnigal, Bill Michaels, 
Jacques Rouleau, Clayton Grabstein and Leo- 
Paul Paquette. 

Out of the mass of evidence which proved to 
be highly contradictory, the following conclu- 
sions appear to be justified:— 

A. Douglas McGonnigal—he was in the em- 
ploy of the company five months, and while it 
was stated that he was laid off owing to a 
reduction in personnel, he probably would have 
been retained had it not been that he was active 
in union organization, and his being laid off 
would not appear to have been justified; 

B. Bill Michaels—had only been employed 24 
months and his being laid off for failure to pass 
a required test was justified; 

C. Jacques Rouleau—still in the employ of the 
Company and President of the Union. His 
transfer to another department although stated 
by his superiors to have been routine, was prob- 
ably a disciplinary measure as a result of an 
altercation-he had in the cafeteria with assist- 
ant factory superintendent, John Campbell. The 
attitude he adopted on that occasion, and his 
actions as evidenced by Miss Trahan, a witness 
produced on his behalf, jusitfy his temporary 
removal to another department: 

D. Clayton Grabstein—his dismissal was for 
cause which was amply proven and was fully - 
justified; 

HK. Leo-Paul Paquette—his transfer from the 
mechanical assembly department to bench work, 
which resulted in a net reduction of payment, 
has not been proven by the company to have 
been justified, and would appear to have been 
directly connected with the fact that he was 
active in soliciting membership in the union. 
He should be reinstated in his former position. 


IIT 


There was pressure brought to bear by the 
company on the employees in favour of the 
Marconi Employees’ Council at the time of its 
organization, and against the Union at the time 
of its organization. 

The Union has failed to substantiate its charge 
that pressure was brought to bear on the em- 
ployees of the company at the time of the 
organization of the Council. 

On the contrary, the evidence disclosed, and 
was not contradicted by the Union, that the 
Council plan, which had been studied for at 
least a year and a half by the company officials, 
was laid before the employees, who were left 
entirely free to accept it or not, and who, on a 
ballot being taken, a majority of those voting 
voted in favour of the Council. 

There was nothing laid before the Board to 
demonstrate that the balloting was in any way 
improper, and was not a secret ballot, and the 
conclusion to be arrived at is that the company 
refuted any charges of pressure in order to in- 
duce its employees to vote in favour of the 
Council. 

Unfortunately, as much cannot be said for the 
methods employed by the Union in order to 
solicit membership and opposition to the 
Council. 

Exhibit T, which is a file of bulletins issued 
by the Union, speaks for itself, and undoubtedly, 
had the Company used similar methods to pro- 
mote membership in the Council as were used 
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by the Union to promote membership in the 
Union and opposition to the Council, there 
would be just cause for complaint. It should 
be pointed out that notwithstanding the Chair- 
man’s repeated injunction to all those present 
at the hearings that while the Board was sitting 
and until its final decision nothing should be 
done by either party to disturb the status quo, 
on at least two occasions the Union published 
and distributed pamphlets to the employees 
making references to the deliberations of the 
Board, and directly contrary to the undertak- 
ing which had been given. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this phase of the inquiry is 
that the Union has failed to substantiate its 
charges against the company, that it used 
pressure on the employees to join the Council. 


IV 


The validity of the contract dated the 18th 
July, 1942, entered into between the Marconi 
Company and the Marconi Employees’ Council. 

Although this phase of the inquiry is dealt 
with last, it would appear to be by far the most 
important matter to be dealt with, and on its 
solution would appear to hinge the decision and 
recommendations which would have any effective 
result. 

From the very beginning, as already stated in 
the first part of this document, the Company 
took the position that as long as the Council was 
in existence and the contract entered into be- 
tween the Company and ithe Council, dated the 
18th July, 1942, was in effect and subsisting, 
the Company was precluded from negotiating 
with any other organization. | 

The Union, on the other hand took the posi- 
tion that what the Company:termed to be a con- 
tract was in fact not a contract and that neither 
the Company nor the Council ‘were bound by it 
because it was stated that this was not what was 
termed a ‘democratic’ contract. 

Evidence to this effect was given by Mr. 

Robert Haddow, described as Organizer and 
Business Representative for the Machinists’ 
Union, who stated that the only kind of labour 
contract he would consider a binding labour 
contract would be one in which the members 
would have a democratic say in what the con- 
tract should be, his objection to the contract in 
force between the Company and the Council 
being that the members were not, at any time, 
consulted upon the terms of the contract in any 
democratic way at all. 
- It has already been stated that the Union 
failed to substantiate its charges, that the elec- 
tion of the employees to the Company’s Council 
was not a free election on a secret ballot, and it 
must therefore be assumed that those employees 
who were elected by their fellow employees on 
that ballot were authorized to represent the 
employees on the Council. 

It came out in evidence that Roger Campeau, 
the representative of the employees on the 
Council, who actually signed the contract of the 
18th July, 1942, on behalf of the employees, was, 
at the very time that he signed as a member of 
the Council, also a member of the Union, and 
that at the time the constitution of the Council 
and the contract were being discussed and 
drafted, there was at least one other member of 
the Union, who was also an employees’ repre- 
sentative, on the Council. It is further to be 
noted that as the result of the contract which 
was entered into which was filed both with the 
_ Regional Board and with the Labour Board at 
Ottawa, the employees of the Marconi Company 


benefited by the scale of wages set. forth in the 
contract, have accepted the increased scale of 
wages provided in the contract and have bene- 
fited thereby, so that all the employees of the 
company, both those belonging to the Council 
and those belonging to the Union, have, to say 
the least, acquiesced in the contract existing to 
the extent of accepting and pocketing the bene- 
fits accruing as the result of the contract. 


The question was put several times both to 
Mr. Haddow, and to other representatives of 
the Union, what they would think of a Company 
which threw aside a contract entered into after 
negotiations with the Metal Trades’ Council 
where subsequently a rival union succeeded in 
Weaning away from the Metal Trades’ Council 
sufficient numbers of members to give the rival 
union a majority in the plant, while the contract 
with the Metals Trades Union was still in exist- 
ence, to which no satisfactory answer was ever 
received. 


It is suggested that it is exactly this which 
the Union is demanding of the Company, and 
that until it is established beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the existing contract is invalid, 
the position which the Company has taken 
throughout that it stands on its contract is the 
proper one. 

There is nothing in Order in Council No. 2685 
which precludes or declares to be illegal a Com- 
pany Council such as has been organized in the 
Marconi Company. 

On the contrary, as pointed out by the witness 
Lionel Forsythe, K.C., Paragraph 7 of Order in 
Council No. 2685, as well as the preamble to the 
Order in Council; contemplates such organiza- 
tions. 

Nothing was laid before the Board which 
would entitle the Board to conclude that the 
contract entered into between the Company and 
the Council, dated the 18th July, 1942, is invalid, 
and not a subsisting contract, and that it will 
not remain in full force and effect until the 27th 
July, 1943. 

The suggestion of the Union that a vote be 
taken now in the plant to establish its assertion 
that sixty per cent of the employees are mem- 
bers of the Union would appear at this time 
to be futile, as even if such were the case and 
the representative of the Union approached the 
Company for the purpose of negotiating a new 
contract, the Company would, it is assumed, 
take the same position as it is taking now and 
refuse to negotiate with the Union for the same 
reasons as it has heretofore refused, namely, 
that it cannot negotiate a new contract while 
the present contract is in force. 

It might even be said that if the Company 
were to take such a course, it would not be 
keeping faith with those of its employees who 
voted in favour of the Council at a time when 
the majority of those who voted were in favour 
of such a step. It is therefore, recommended 
that at least until the 27th July, 1943, the 
earliest date at which the contract can be 
brought to an end, no steps be taken by either 
party to disturb the conditions presently exist- 
ing in the Marconi Company as between the 
Company and its employees, otherwise contracts 
entered into between employers and employees 
through their representatives, would be value- 
less as being subject to cancellation practically 
at any time with the resultant disturbance to 
industry in general and the hampering of the 
war effort. 
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It is respectfully submitted that the recom- 
mendations of the majority of the Board of 
Conciliation that a vote now be taken under 
the direction of the Department of Labour, and 
that if the ballot is in favour of the Metal 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union, this organiza- 
tion should be recognized as the bargaining 
agent in the plant, and the Marconi Employees’ 
Council should be substituted by the Metal 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union as party to 
the contract, and that members of the Metal 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union should replace 
on the grievances committee, members of the 
Miarconi Employees’ Council, would be tanta- 
mount to destroying the Constitution of the 
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Marconi Employees’ Council under the authority 
of which the agreement of the 18th July, 1942, 
was entered into between the contracting parties, 
and would be attempting to accomplish by indi- 
rect methods the substitution of the Metal 
Trades Council’s Marconi Union for the Marconi 
Employees’ Council between now and the 18th 
July, 1943, the earliest date at which the exist- 
ing contract could be terminated. 

Montreal, 24th November, 1942. 


‘The whole respectfully submitted: 


(Sgd.) WALTER A. MERRILL, 
Member of Board 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Brantford Coach and Body, Limited, 
Brantford, Ont., and Its Employees 


During the month, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Brantford Coach 
and Body, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 397, United 
Automobile Workers of America. (LaABouR 
GazETTE, September, 1942, page 1605.) 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. Drummond 
Wren, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. V. A. Sinclair, KC., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Toronto. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. V. A. Sinclair; Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren submitted a minority report. 
The texts of the report of the board and 
the minority report follow: 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Brantford Coach and Body Limited, Em- 
ployer, and Employees in its Mohawk 
Street Plant, Members of Local 397 United 
Automobile Workers of America, Em- 
ployees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed in this matter have held sittings 
in Toronto and Brantford. At the sitting in 
Brantford both the applicant Union and the 
Company were ably represented, made their 
submissions, and fully discussed the matter of 
the dispute. 

The applicant Union was represented by 
Robert Stacey, International Representative of 
the U.A.W.A., Alec Blancher, Chairman of 
the Employees of the Union Committee, and 


Joseph Thompson, an employee and a sig- 
natory of the application for the establish- 
ment of the Board. The Company was repre- 
sented by J. E. Ruby, President, and G. H. 
Gustafson, General Manager. 

At the Brantford sitting, where both parties 
were heard orally, the applicant Union filed 
a brief in writing outlining its claims and 
submissions, and on arrangement the Com- 
pany subsequently reduced its submissions to 
writing and furnished certain information 
desired by the Board, all of which was made 
available to the Union. Finally, the Union 
submitted in writing its reply and further 
material desired by the Board. 

The question at issue is whether or not the 
applicant Union should now under the exist- 
ing circumstances be recognized as the bar- 
gaining agent through which the Company 
should now negotiate an agreement with its 
hourly-rated employees in the Company’s 
Mohawk Street Plant in the City of Brantford. 

No question arises im respect of the right 
of the employees to organize into collective 
associations or trade unions, and through such 
bodies to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers as to the terms and conditions of 
their employment. This principle is conceded 
by the Company and, in fact, is too well 
established in law, industrial practice, and 
public policy, to need any comment at this 
time. 


The question is, rather, whether or not the 
applicant Union should at this time be recog- 
nized as the bargaining agent on behalf of 
the employees mentioned, with which the 
Company should now negotiate an agreement 
in the place of and to supersede a collective 
association of the employees in question repre- 
sented by an Industrial Council now in 
existence. 

Under the circumstances it is necessary in 
weighing the submissions of the parties to 
the dispute to have a clear understanding of 
the relevant facts in chronological order. 
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The Company operates two industrial plants 
in the City of Brantford, one not concerned 
in this dispute called the Pearl Street Plant, 
and the other with which this dispute is con- 
cerned, called the Mohawk Street Plant. 

In June, 1941, after some organizing had 
been done by the Union among the Company’s 
employees, the question was raised as to which 
of the two organizations should be recognized 
by the Company in negotiating with its em- 
ployees; a trade union or an industrial council 
elected by and from the Company’s employees. 
In June, 1941, a vote was taken in both plants 
to determine which organization the em- 
ployees desired to represent them in nego- 
tiating with the Company. The procedure 
adopted on the taking of this vote was out- 
lined to the Board in some detail, and it is 
conceded that the vote was fairly and properly 
conducted. Oddly enough, in the Pearl Street 
Plant, the employees voted approximately 
80 per cent in favour of negotiating through 
the applicant Union, while in the Mohawk 
Street Plant with which this dispute is con- 
cerned, the result of the vote was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent in favour of negotiating 
through the Industrial Council. As a result 
of this vote an agreement was negotiated 
dated August 20, 1941, between the Company 
and the employees of its Pearl Street Plant 
represented by Local Union No. 397. In the 
Mohawk Street Plant, where the employees 
had voted in favour of being represented by 
the Industrial Council, an election of officers 
of the Industrial Council was held. After the 
election this Council represented the em- 
ployees and during the following year on 
motion of both the Council and the Com- 
pany, it is said various amendments were made 
in the existing conditions for the benefit of 
the employees. The Union continued the 
organization of the Company’s employees, and 
before the elections for the Industrial Coun- 
cil in June, 1942, orally suggested that the 


Union should be recognized as the bargaining 


agent on behalf of the employees of the 
Mohawk Street Plant, or that a vote be 
taken to show whether or not the employees 
at that plant desired to negotiate through the 
Union. 

On May 27, 1942, nominations were held for 
officers of the Industrial Council, and on 
June 2 an election for officers of the Council 
was held. Prior to the election, instructions 
were issued by the Union to its members ask- 
ing all Union members to refuse to stand as 
candidates for the Council, and on voting to 
simply mark their ballots “U.A.W—C.L.O.” 
The result of this election is of some interest. 

There were 296 employees in the plant 
entitled to vote. In five departments com- 
prising 168 employees the candidates were 


elected by acclamation without protest. In 
one department comprising 4 employees there 
was no nomination and no ballot. In seven 
departments comprising 124 employees, appar- 


‘ently all these employees voted, 90 votes being 


cast for candidates; three ballots were blank, 
and 31 declared spoiled being marked as 
instructed by the Union “U.A.W—C.1.0.” or 
letters to that effect. After this election, by 
letter dated June 10, 1942, the Union formally 
requested the Company to negotiate with the 
employees of the plant in question who were 
members of the Union to conclude a collective 
agreement and, in the alternative, if any 
doubt existed, that a vote be taken to deter- 
mine whether or not the Union represented a 
majority of such employees. The Company 
felt bound to recognize the industrial council 
and took no action to facilitate this request. 
Subsequently application was made by the 
Union for appointment of this Board. 


Notwithstanding the instructions by the 
Union to its members not to stand for elec- 
tion as members of the industrial council, 
Mr. Stacey frankly stated to the Board that, 
desiring to make sure of Union representation 
on the Industrial Council should it continue 
in existence as the organization representing 
the employees, the Union did approve and 
arrange for certain of its members to stand for 
election, and, in fact, some of these were 
elected and are members of the current indus- 
trial council, although it is said that in the 
five departments where acclamations took 
place the majority of the nominees were 
Union men who refused to stand for election. 
At least two Union men stood as candidates 
and were elected as members of the Council. 


There is no formal agreement signed by 
the parties in existence between the Com- 
pany and its employees as represented by the 
industrial council, but there is in writing what 
is called a Constitution, which is amended 
and promulgated from time to time by the 
Company and the council. Copies of this are 
posted publicly in a number of places in the 
Plant and it is recognized as the arrangement 
between the Company and its employees. It 
is so recognized by the Company in its letter 
to the Registrar of the Department of Labour 
dated July 7, 1942, in response to the applica- 
tion to constitute this Board. 


This Constitution, so-called, makes pro- 
vision (inter alia) not only for the constitu- 
tion and election of the council, but also for 
hiring and dismissal, for seniority rights, for 
grievances procedure, for hours of work, 
holidays, etc. It is said that it was consider- 
ably amended after the agreement was nego- 
tiated between the Company and the Union 
respecting the Pearl Street Plant to bring it 
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in line with the agreement completed between 
the Company and the Union in respect of that 
plant. Union representatives claim that the 
industrial council is favoured by the em- 
ployers, and that the council has been able to 
accomplish little benefit for the employees. 
On the other hand, we are referred to various 
benefits which have been brought into effect 
during its existence. 


On June 26, 1942, the date of the application 
for this Board, there were 325 employees in 
the plant in question who would be eligible 
for Union membership. At that time it is 
said that of this number some 199 were Union 
members. At the time of hearing, the Union 
membership was said to be approximately 
254. Union representatives tendered to the 
Board for inspection 254 completed Union 
cards said to be membership cards of the 
employees of this Plant and _ representing 
members in good standing. This does not 
necessarily indicate the payment of initiation 
fees and monthly dues. Union representatives 
stated that it is the custom in organizing 
plants to waive the Union initiation fee of $3 
and the monthly fee of $1 per month. An 
inspection of these cards reveals that they are 
dated on various dates from May 138, 1942, to 
August, 1942. Over the signature of the 
employee, the card contains (inter alia) the 
following provision: 

I hereby designate, select and empower the 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft, & Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO), as my _ representative 
for the purpose of collective bargaining in 
respect to rates of pay, wages, hours of em- 
ployment and other conditions of employment; 
and I hereby revoke every selection or designa- 
tion which in any manner may heretofore have 


been made by me, or any other representative 
for any of such purposes. 


This evidence would indicate that as of this 
date a substantial majority of the Company’s 
employees are in favour of being represented 
in their negotiations with the Company by the 
applicant Union. 

The result of the election for the industrial 
council held on June 2, 1942, is of importance. 
There was no protest with respect to the elec- 
tion of the officers elected by acclamation and 
im the seven departments comprising 124 em- 
ployees, it is of no little significance that 90 
employees cast valid ballots for the election 
of candidates, and that only 31 ballots could 
be interpreted as a protest against the Indus- 
trial Council being elected as representative 
of the employees. It is also frankly conceded 
by Union representatives that a number of 
their members did take part in the election, 
some to stand as candidates, and many to 
cast ballots for the election of members. 
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From the facts stated it must be concluded 
that the employees of the plant, including a 
considerable number of employees members 
of the Union, joined in the election held in 
June, 1942, of the industrial council with the 
approval of the Union. By permitting some 
of its members to stand as candidates. the 
Union hoped to get control of or at least have 
a voice in the employees’ organization through 
the medium of this Council. It is recognized 
both by the Company and the employees that 
this Council is elected for a term of 12 
months. Having enjoyed certain benefits ob- 
tained through this Committee and joined in 
the re-election of this Council for a further 
period of 12 months, it would seem only fair 
and reasonable that the employees and the 
applicant Union should be bound by the 
choice so made, at least for the currency of 
the present council. It is recognized by both 
the Company and the employees that the 
election of the council constitutes not only a 
negotiating body on behalf of the employees 
for a period of 12 months, but also the adop- 
tion and ratification of the current conditions 
set out in the Constitution and posted in the 
plant. The practical effect of what has been 
done, is an agreement with the employees 
through the industrial council for a period of 
12 months from June 2, 1942, on the terms 
and basis of the Constitution so posted. It 
would be improper for the Company to deny 
the existence of this agreement or to seek 
to escape any of the benefits for employees 
provided by the Constitution. Likewise, the 
employees should be bound for the recognized 
term of the agreement in the same manner as 
the Company. ' 

Although criticism might be made from a 
legal standpoint, under the circumstances the 
completion of such an arrangement should be 
recognized as having some stability by both 
parties. It may be the hope of certain em- 
ployees, having obtained certain benefits 
through the industrial council, that by having 
the Union now act as their negotiating agent 
further benefits can be obtained. There seems 
no doubt that at the present time the applicant 
Union represents a substantial majority of the 
hourly-rated employees of the plant in ques- 
tion. If the situation is similar when the 
present agreement expires, that will be a 
matter to consider at that time, but at the 
present time, and during the period for which 
the present industrial council was elected 
the industrial council should be recognized by 
both the Company and the employees as the 
organization representing the employees. In 
the circumstances we would express the hope 
that the applicant Union would not press its 
present claim until, or unless, the employees 
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whom it represents are unfettered by a current 
and existing arrangement with the Company. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 9th day of Novem- 
ber A.D. 1942. 


(Sgd.) J. C. Gillanders, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) V. A. Sinclair, 
. Member 
Minority Report 


The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
Brantford Coach and Body Limited, Em- 

_ ployer, and Employees in its Mohawk 
Street Plant, Members of Local 397 United 
Automobile Workers of America, Em- 
ployees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by you to enquire into the 
dispute between the above named parties has 
made its investigation. Finding myself en- 
tirely at variance with the conclusions of my 
colleagues on the Board, I now have the 
honour herein to present my report. 

The question at issue is whether or not the 
applicant Union should be recognized as the 
bargaining agent with which the Company 
should negotiate and conclude a_ collective 
agreement with respect to its Mohawk Street 
Plant in the city of Brantford. 

In order to clearly understand the problem 
in this dispute, I find it necessary to relate the 
events leading up to it and to thoroughly 
examine the vote for the election of plant 
council representatives, as well as the circum- 
stances surrounding the adoption of the 
alleged “Contract.” The dispute must, how- 
ever, be considered with respect to the activi- 
ties of the Union in the Company’s Pearl 
Street Plant in order to arrive at a proper 
conclusion as to whether or not the Company 
in its Mohawk Street Plant has succeeded 
through the employment of devious means 
to have established a Council supposedly 
representative of the employees therein, for 
the purpose of depriving the employees of 
their right to union recognition. 


Events Leading up to Dispute 


In 1937 the United Automobile Workers of 
America, at the request of some of the em- 
ployees, placed their services at the disposal 
of the employees in both of the Brantford 
Coach and Body plants in Brantford. Some 
of the employees became members but as the 
Union was at that time engaged in the organi- 
zation of several large automobile plants in 
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Ontario, little attention was given to the 
Brantford situation and it was an easy matter 
for the Company to persuade their employees 
in the Pearl Street plant to form themselves 
into an isolated company union, called the 
Brantford Coach and Body Builders Associa- 
tion, it having been related by their employers 
that their affiliation with the CI.O. at that 
time was detrimental to that business. 
Labour generally in Canada had been suffer- 
ing for a period of at least seven years from 
unemployment, short time and, worse still, 
from fear of these. Together with the inability 
of the Union at that time to give them the 
attention and guidance they required, it was 
natural that the employees could be per- 
suaded to discontinue their Union affiliation. 
The result was that the Union rescinded the 
charter of the Brantford Local on the forma- 
tion of the company union. 


In 1941, however, the officers of the com- 
pany union had had ample opportunity to 
learn how ineffective and impotent such an 
employees’ organization could be. Early that 
year it decided to become a proper trade 
union but was undecided as to which organi- 
zation it should affiliate with. A meeting of 
the employees was then held. By a large 
majority their committee was instructed to 
seek reaffiliation with the U.A.W.-C.I.0O. and 
their charter was returned to them by the 
Union and the local re-established. 


The Union then approached the Company 
for purposes of collective bargaining. Up until 
this time union organization had only taken 
place in the Pearl Street Plant, the Union not 
being active in the Mohawk Street Plant. 


Vote in Pearl Street Plant Result of Union 
Request 

In response to the Union’s request for nego- 
tiations in the Pearl Street Plant, the Com- 
pany decided to take a vote among its em- 
ployees when by ballot they were asked to 
state whether they wished to be represented 
by an industrial council or an “outside union.” 
The Union has no complaint about the voting 
procedure. I submit however that the term 
“outside union” was a deterring one as it is 
vague and misleading when a specific union, 
the U.A.W., was the one requesting bargain- 
ing rights. The result of the ballot, never- 
theless, was 80 per cent in favour of the 
Union. 

As a result of the ballot, negotiations were 
entered into between the Company and the 
U.A.W. Local, resulting in an agreement being 
completed and signed by these two parties on 
the 21st day of August, 1941. It should be 
noted that the vote was taken in June, 1941, 
and the agreement completed and signed in 
August. At least two months were, quite 
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properly, necessary to arrive at final conclu- 
sions. 


Vote in Mohawk Street Plant Company 
Initiated 


However, at the same time as the vote was 
taken in the Pearl Street Plant, the Com- 
pany on its own initiative also took a similar 
vote in the Mohawk Street Plant, the one 
we are now concerned with. This was an 
astute move on the part of the Company, as 
the Union had not requested collective bar- 
gaining in that plant. It was therefore a very 
obvious strategy to forestal union activity and 
in countries where unfair labour practices are 
properly defined and penalized such strategy 
is unlawful. 


This “unfair labour practice” resulted, as 
was a foregone conclusion, in 80 per cent of 
the votes favouring the company union or in- 
dustrial council. A council was elected, repre- 
sentative of the various departments. A 
“constitution of Industrial Council of Mohawk 
Street Plant of Brantford Coach and Body 
Limited” was later posted in the plant. It 
contained 13 clauses and in none of them nor 
in its title is there any indication that this 
document constitutes a contract between the 
Company and the council (company union). 
It is, as it simply states in its title, a consti- 
tution of the plant council to which in no part 
of it is the Company committed, nor has it 
signed to agree, to the provisions therein. 
There was not, therefore, at the time of the 
inception of the council or company union 
any “contract” entered into between the Com- 
pany and the council. 


Union Membership Increases in Mohawk 
Street Plant 


Having completed its negotiations with the 
Company in the Pearl Street Plant resulting 
in a proper agreement being entered into and 
concluded by the Union and the Company, 
some attention could be given to the increas- 
ing demand for union membership and repre- 
sentation on the part of the employees in 
the Mohawk Street Plant. During the year, 
this membership increased until at the date 
_of the application on June 27 for this Board, 
it numbered 199. When the Board held its 
sitting in Brantford, evidence was submitted 
determining that at that time the Union mem- 
bership had increased to 254. The cards do 
show that many joined between May 13, 1942, 
and August, 1942. This should be considered 
in connection with the date set for nomina- 
tions to office of the plant council members 
which took place on May 27 as additional 
evidence of protest from the employees on 
behalf of proper union representation. Further 
evidence I adduce from the result of the 


nomination proceedings and the balloting for 
candidates. 


Union Advises against Strikes 


I cannot in any manner agree that a vote 
for officers or representatives to a plant coun- 
cil can, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be considered as a vote determining what 
agency the employees desired to represent 
them. Our workers are not astute politicians 
wary of abstract implications but are honest 
hard working men unaware of what construc- 
tion or misconstruction can and might be 
placed on their honest actions. It is claimed 
that “there was no protest with respect to 
the election of the officers elected by acclama- 
tion in the seven departments comprising 124 
employees.” They could have struck the 
plant to give ample evidence to their protest 
against the vote that was to take place, but 
the Union had already on or about May 9 
induced them to return to work when a strike 
was in progress. In an earlier strike those 
employees who were active sponsors of proper 
union representations had previously induced 
the workers to return to their jobs. It was 
contrary to their determined policy of no 
strike on war production to countenance any 
such measures. What sort of protest was re- 
quired of them? Is the Company anxious for 
a strike or for the heat for strike action to be 
generated, as they also protested at the Board 
that a strike vote had not been taken when 
this Board was applied for? The Union, how- 
ever, has advised its members against such 
action during the war so it protested in every 
other legal means in its power. From the fol- 
lowing examination of the vote for the in- 
dustrial council we will see that this protest 
is an obvious and determined one. 


Nominations Results for Industrial Council 


In five departments, comprising 168 em- 
ployees eligible to vote, the candidates were 
returned by acclamation but not “without 
protest” as is most evident from the nomina- 
tion proceeding. In this procedure, every 
employee eligible to vote or nominate obtains 
a ballot on which he writes and deposits the 
name of his nominee. 

In the Dump Body Department three em- 
ployees received nominations. One of these 
nominees was a union member and he received 
a plurality of the votes cast. One of the re- 
maining two nominees had been the Council 
representative the previous year and receiving 
the least votes of the three, he refused to 
stand as he considered the vote as evidence of 
lack of confidence in the Council. The remain- 
ing nominee was elected by acclamation. There 
are approximately 380 employees im _ this 
Department. 
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In the Wood Department there were 15 
employees eligible to vote. A union man 
received the majority but declined to stand 
for election. There was also an acclamation 
in this department. 


In the U.K. line, two were to be elected 
as there are more than 50 employees in this 
department. Two union men received the 
greatest and the second greatest number of 
the nomination votes. They declined to stand 
and the two others receiving a minority vote 
were elected by acclamation. 


In the Research Department there are ap- 
proximately 50 employees. The Secretary of 
the Council for the past year received a sub- 
stantial majority but declined to stand owing 
to the impotence of the Council. The other 
nominee who had received a small minority 
of the vote was therefore elected by acclama- 
tion. 


Election Results in Seven Departments 


In the seven departments where a vote was 
taken for electron, the results are also interest- 
ing and substantiate the Union’s “protest” 
and its majority. 

In the Yard Department two union men 
received 16 votes. In the Shipping Depart- 
ment, the union man received 18 votes and 
in the Wood Department, the union member 
received 5 votes. In the three departments 
where union members did not stand for 
election, they were elected in two of them 
and lost the third by only 2 votes. Of the 
total of 124 votes cast for representatives in 
these three departments alone union members 
received 39 votes. Add to these 39 the 31 
ballots marked U.A.W.-C.I.0. and we find 
a total of 70 for the Union, which must be 
considered a minimum for the Union because 
in the four other departments there is no 
way of determining Union strength. This 
70 represents a substantial vote for the Union 
even in those seven departments where the 
vote was taken. 


Overwhelming Vote Favours Union 
Representation 


Considering the results of the vote with 
the results of the nominations where Union 
nominees received such an overwhelming 
majority of the votes but declined to stand 
for election to a plant council, I am forced 
to come to the conclusion that the Company 
was very anxious to establish a shadow organ- 
ization to frustrate the employees’ demands 
for union representation and recognition. As 
those employees who had not more than two 
months’ service with the Company were not 
permitted to vote, and as the vast majority 
of them are union members, the choice of the 
Union by the employees is very evident. 
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Union Approached Company before Vote 
Taken 


I say the Company was anxious to get a 
shadow Council re-elected because for some 
time prior to nominations, the Union had 
advised the Company that it represented the 
majority of the employees in the Mohawk 
Street Plant and desired to enter into col- 
lective bargaining with a view to concluding 
a collective agreement. A shop Committee con- 
veyed their requests to the Company for a 
vote to be again taken either under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labour or as it 
had been taken the year before. In reply to 
that request the Committee was invited to 
meet the management when the Manager, the 
Director of Personnel and the President, Mr. 
J. E. Ruby, were present. At that meeting, 
Mr. Ruby stated emphatically that he would 
have nothing to do with the C.I.0O., that he 
would recognize the Industrial Council and 
nobody else. The Committee then had to 
exert every effort to dissuade the employees 
from striking. The International Representa- 
tive of the Union had submitted similar verbal 
requests on various occasions and in writing 
on May 20 to which the Company in its state- 
ment declared that “no reply was made”. This 
all took place prior to the nomination and 
elections pertaining to the plant council. The 
Union addressed further communications to 
the Company immediately following the vote. 


Company Agreed on Vote Subject to Directors’ 
Approval of Results 

The Company ignored the Union’s “pro- 
tests” and requests for a means to determine 
the Collective Bargaining Agency and pro- 
ceeded to hold the nominations and elections 
with the results above noted. However the 
company did, on June 26, agree to a vote 
being taken in the plant to determine the 
bargaining agent but when the arrangements 
for the votes were under way, the manage- 
ment declared that should the vote favour 
the Union, the matter would only be referred 
to the Board of Directors for their decision as 
to whether the Union should or should not 
be recognized. Under these circumstances the 
Provincial Department of Labour withdrew 
as it could not justify the time and cost 
involved. 


The Constitution or “Contract” 

An equally important factor in this dispute 
is the nature of the alleged “contract” or 
collective agreement which it is now claimed 
is in force and resulted from negotiations with 
the Industrial Council. 

First of all what is a collective agreement? 
Whatever the legal terminology may be, one 
definition is as follows: “there must be two 
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parties to a contract or agreement and there 
must be mutual assent to its terms. Further, 
to constitute a contract there must be both 
the ‘offer or a promise’ or a proposal and the 
acceptance of that offer or proposal.” 

In the case of a union contract, the agree- 
ment is on behalf of its members who either 
in assembly, vote to adhere to its provisions or 
who have instructed officers to bargain for 
them and authorized them to sign agreements 
on their behalf. The Contract becomes an 
important document as it sets forth the parties 
to its provisions, working conditions, responsi- 
bilities, etc. Further it is negotiated on 
the instructions and authority of the Union 
members who are a party to it. 

Is there such an agreement in effect between 
the employees in the Brantford Coach and 
Body, Mohawk Street Plant, and its em- 
ployers? For the following reasons I must 
conclude that there is no collective agreement 
now in force there. 

As I pointed out above, after the election of 
the Industrial Council officers in 1941, a Con- 
stitution of the Industrial Council was posted 
consisting of some thirteen clauses. This is 
simply an inadequate “constitution” for such 
a Council setting forth its form of organiza- 
tion and stating what its function will be— 
i.e., to discuss grievances and working condi- 
tions. In no way can this “constitution” be 
termed a collective agreement or a contract. 
In the first place a collective agreement im- 
plies an agreement on behalf of a collective 
body and a contract concluded necessarily im- 
plies terms to which two or more parties have 
agreed. The Company has very studiously 
avoided giving this document recognition as 
a contract, and it never acknowledged’ the 
existence of a “Contract” at the Board meet- 
ing. While the Industrial Council “Constitu- 
tion” might be construed to contain “a pro- 
posal” there is certainly no evidence of its 
acceptance by the Company as it is not a 
party to the “Constitution,” far less being a 
party to a collective agreement or contract. 

It is now generally conceded in modern in- 
dustrial relations that “good faith” on the 
part of parties to a Union contract necessitates 
its expression by the conclusion of a signed 
agreement. 

Eleven days after the election of the repre- 
sentatives to the Industrial Council which was 
protested by every legal means, short of a 
strike, by the employees who are members of 
the Union, documents were posted in the 
Plant. One set of documents was headed: 

“Minutes of meeting of Industrial Council 
held in Brantford Coach and Body Limited 
plant on Saturday, June 13, 1942, at 1 p.m.” 

The first item in these minutes states: “The 
Constitution of the Industrial Council was the 
first order of business. This was studied. The 
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adoption of the Constitution to stand, it being 
considered by the Industrial Council as satis- 
factory, except Clause No. 1 which should 
read as follows: ‘That all grievances of any 
employee which are of a serious nature be 
referred to the Industrial Council, and, if 
found to be in order, the grievance will then 
be forwarded for consideration by the man- 
agement’.” 

The Company’s answer appears on the right 
hand side of this Document which purports 
to be minutes of an employees’ meeting and 
is as follows: 

“1. Minutes noted by Management. Copies 
of Constitution, with additional memo, have 
been. posted in all Departments.” 

Let’s recall that the election was held on 
June 2 and the minutes of the Council meeting 
are dated June 13, and in the course of the 
eleven intervening days the “additional memo” 
consisting in fact of the addition of two pages 
of material to the existing one page of the 
“Constitution.” All in the intervening eleven 
days when negotiations for a similar docu- 
ment with the Union in the Company’s Pearl 
Street Plant were necessarily extended over a 
two month period. 

These “minutes” say that the “Constitution 
was studied.” Does a contracting body merely 
“study” the terms for which it is negotiating? 
Obviously these terms were prepared for the 
Council by the management and accepted with 
little or no comment. 

Further, the Company is at this date able 
to say “Copies of Constitution, with additional 
memo have been posted in all Departments.” 
This seems to be a farce but, unfortunately, 
one that will have serious repercussions as it 
is further evidence of the Company’s deter- 
mined effort to thwart the employees’ right to 
be properly represented. 

The “memo” mentioned in the minutes, and 
consisting of two pages of material, deals with 
provisions for Hiring and Dismissal, Seniority, 
Grievance Procedure, Hours of Work, ete., 
which it must be conceded are of utmost 
importance in any collective agreement. In 
spite of that importance, however, again the 
Company studiously avoids giving it the status 
of a contract. 

On the other hand, the representatives 
elected to the Council by the means explained 
above were neither instructed to negotiate the 
“memo” nor were they authorized to act on 
behalf of the employees in the Plant. Nor does 
the “Constitution” give them such authority. 

Further, the representatives on the Council 
did not submit these matters, either before or 
after their consent to its adoption, to the 
employees. This “Constitution” cannot, there- 
fore, in any sense be considered as a con- 
tractual obligation legally or otherwise. There 
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never has been an employees’ meeting held to 
consider any of these matters. 

In addition to the above contention that 
there is no contract in existence between the 
employees of the Company. I submit that 
even if a document, purporting to be a con- 
tract, had been signed by the Council members 
and the Company it would have been con- 
cluded by the Council members who represent 
a minority only of the employees. Therefore 
they would not have had the authority to 
conclude such an agreement. It would have 
been highly improper for them, as representa- 
tives of a defunct or discredited pseudo 
organization to act on behalf of the majority 
of the employees with no authority to so act. 

It is interesting to note that Mn. Ruby asked 
a gathering of the employees why should they 
join an International Union when there was 
one recognized in the Pearl Street Plant and 
whatever benefits it secured there would apply 
to the Mohawk Street Plant. This is obviously 
another unfair labour practice but, unfortun- 
ately, our laws in Canada do not as yet 
prohibit it. Justice, however, demands that 
' the employees be accorded their legal rights. 


Conclusion 


I will conclude with the assertion that the 
employees in the Mohawk Street Plant are 
entitled as elsewhere to be represented by a 
Union of their own choosing, free from em- 
ployers’ domination, as stipulated in Order in 
Council 2685. The employees have made it 
quite clear that they have chosen U.A.W- 
C.1I.O. as their Union. They should not be 
deprived of that right simply because of 
employers’ manoeuvres and strategy which it 
is hoped will, in the near future, be declared 
illegal. 
during the vote for Council representatives is 
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sufficient evidence of their desires. And it is 
that desire with regard to which organization 
should represent them that must be given 
consideration, not the choice of the employers. 
The Council is definitely not the choice of the 
employees, neither is the “Constitution” a 
contract or a collective agreement, nor is the 
vast majority of the employees a party to it. 
Neither has the employer become a party to 
the “Constitution” and “Memo” it is now 
supporting in a final effort to thwart the Union 
of his employees. 


Obviously the Union represents a substantial 
majority of the employees and there is no 
existing collective agreement between any - 
other representative body of employees and 
Therefore U.A.W.-C.1.0. Local 
397 should be accorded exclusive recognition 
as the bargaining agency on behalf of the 
employees. Should there be the least doubt 
about the wishes of the employees, the vote 


. agreed to by the parties in June to be taken 


by the Department of Labour should be 
recommended to determine the bargaining 
agency; and should the vote favour the 
U.A.W.-C.1.0. Local 397, the Company should 
be instructed to enter into negotiations with 
it with a view to the conclusion of a proper 
collective agreement. Otherwise deplorable 
industrial relations practices will be counten- 
anced whereby an employer can employ 
nefarious tactics to have pseudo committees 
elected and pseudo “agreements” arrived at 
for the purpose of frustrating the employees’ 
legal rights to proper union representation and 
recognition. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Drummond Wren, 
Member. 
Dated at Toronto, this 2nd day 
of November, A.D. 1942. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Engineering Works, 
Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
Longueuil, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of the Metal Trades Council of Montreal 
and Vicinity (LABour GAzETTE, November, 1942, 
page 1249), has submitted a unanimous report 
to the Minister of Labour. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. F. W. Edge, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members: 
Mr. William C. Nicholson, K.C., appointed on 
the nomination of the employer; and Mr. 
James Somerville, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees. All three reside in 
Montreal. 


The board’s report together with the signed 
agreement, which was negotiated with the 
assistance of the board, follows: 


Report of Board 
Re Dispute between the Dominion Engineering 
Works Ltd., Longueuil, Que., and its Em- 
nloyees, Members of the Metal Trades 
Council of Montreal and Vicinity. 
MontreaL, NovEMBER 24, 1942. 
To the Hon. HumMpHReY MITCHELL, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir :— 
The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to investigate the above- 
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mentioned dispute begs to report that written 
and oral evidence submitted by both parties 
to the dispute was heard by the Boara at its 
various sittings held in the Old Court House, 
Montreal. It soon became evident to the 
Board that there was no disinclination on the 
part of the Dominion Engineering Works 
Limited to make an agreement with the 
accredited representatives of its employees, 
therefore, the Board lent its efforts to the 
task of negotiating an agreement between the 
two parties. 


Your Board is now pleased to report that 


an agreement has been made, based on the 
rates of pay and working conditions at present 


in effect at the Longueuil Plant, and we are 


enclosing copy of same. 

This dispute may now be considered as 
amicably settled to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sed.) F. W. EDGE, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JAMES SOMERVILLE, 
Board Member. 


(Sgd.) W. C. NICHOLSON, 
‘Board Member. 


1. The parties to this agreement. 


The parties to this agreement shall be:— 

a) Dominion Engineering Works Limited, 
operating the Longueuil Plant on behalf 
of and as Agent for His Majesty (here- 
inafter called the “Company”) and 

(b) The hourly rated employees of Dominion 
“ngineering Works, Longueuil Plant, as 
Ps sah by ite Metal Trades Council 
O ontreal and _ vicinit hereinaf 
called the “Union”). a as 


2. Wages, working hours 
employment 
(a) 


The hourly rated employees of the Com- 
pany not represented by the Union will 
be employed on terms neither more nor 
less favourable than the terms of employ- 
ment applicable to the employees covered 
by this agreement, provided they are in 
the same trade or classification. 

(b) The parties hereto recognize that under 
existing Government regulations wage 
rates cannot be increased or decreased 
nor can any term of employment be 
altered, including any rule, regulation or 
practice governing working conditions 
having the effect of or for the purpose 
of directly or indirectly increasing or 
decreasing wage rates now in effect with- 
out the written direction or authoriza- 
tion of the Regional War Labour Board. 
Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to restrict either party from applying to 
the said Board for revision of existing 
wage rates or working conditions as 
above-mentioned. 

The schedules attached to this agree- 
ment outlining present classifications, 
minimum rates of wages and_ other 
matters are for information and guid- 
ance only and are not to be considered 
as a settled part of this agreement. 
They may be changed from time to time 


and conditions of 
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by the Company as circumstances may 
require or upon the order of the proper 
Government authority in cases where, 
under existing Government Regulations, 
such authority is required. 

(c) The Company undertakes to allow em- 
ployees a period of five minutes before 
the end of each shift to wash-up and to 
return tools to the tool crib. 

(d) The Union agrees to work with over- 
time rates for two shifts of twelve (12) 
hours so long as the same may be neces- 
sitated for wartime production. 

(e) Employees will be paid during their 
regular working hours. 

3. Overtime on statutory holidays 

Any time worked on the following days shall 
be paid for at the overtime rates in force for 
such days: New Year’s Day, Good _ Friday. 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas Day, and all Sundays, and any day 
declared by statute or decree to be observed 
as one of the holidays mentioned herein because 
such holiday would fall on a Sunday. 


4. Classification of employees 

All hourly paid employees of the Company 
covered by this Agreement shall be classified 
as follows:— 

(a) An employee hired as a trainee shall be 
so classified and paid according to the 
Company’s schedule of wage rates for 
trainees. 

Upon completion of such period of ser- 
vice as a trainee such employee shall be 
classified as an “Improver” and shall be 
paid according to the Company’s schedule 
of wage rates for Improvers. Such em- 
ployee shall remain an Improver until 
his wage rate reaches the minimum rate 
of wages for the job classification for 
the work the employee is performing, 
whereupon the employee shall become a 
classified employee. : 

The Company may at its discretion 
promote or discharge a trainee or im- 
prover at any time before he becomes a 
classified employee. 

(b) Every employee other than Trainees and 
Improvers shall be classified according to 
the job classifications established by the 
Company, and every such employee will 
be entitled to receive the minimum rate 
of wages established for his job classifi- 
cation. 

Every employee shall be notified when- 
ever his job classification is changed. 
There shall be no discrimination on 
account of age or sex in classifying any 
employee. . 

The classification of an employee in 
accordance with the terms of this agree- 
ment shall be done by the Company. 
In case of a disagreement over any classi- 
fication the employee shall be given an 
opportunity to show whether or not he 
can qualify for the classification which 
he believes he deserves. provided a 
vacancy in such occupational classification 
occurs. 

(c) Plant police. guards or watchmen are not 
covered by this agreement. 

5. Deductions ; 

Deduction from wages, except those required 
by law, shall be made only on the written 
authority of the employee. 

6. Safety and Health 

The Company shall continue to make reason- 
able provisions for the safety and health of 
its employees during working hours. 
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In cases where, in the opinion of the 
Company, special clothing or protective devices 
are required for the protection of the employees 
the same will be supplied by the Company. 


7. Rest Periods 

The Company will allow all employees a 
ten-minute rest period with pay in the morning 
and in the afternoon; shifts other than the 
day shifts shall be allowed two similar periods. 
An additional ten-minute rest period with pay 
will be allowed to employees working on a 
12-hour shift. 


8. Committee of the Union 

The Union agrees to notify the Company of 
the names of the members of a Committee 
appointed by the Union to discuss with the 
Company any matters or grievances arising out 
of the operation of this agreement and also 
of any changes that may take place from time 
to time in such Committee. All the members 
of the Committee shall be employees of the 
Company, and if they are required to leave 
their jobs for the performance of their duties 
as members of the Committee they shall obtain 
leave from their foreman before doing so. 


9. Settlement of Disputes 

Any disputes arising out of this agreement, 
or any pean or misunderstandings which 
any employee or group of employees covered by 
this agreement may desire to discuss or adjust 
with the Company shall be handled as follows: 

(a) The employee concerned may take the 
matter directly to his foreman alone, 
or accompanied by a member of the 
Committee. 

(b) If a settlement is not reached within a 
reasonable time, the employee, accom- 
panied by a member of the Committee, 
may take the matter to the Superinten- 
dent of the employee’s Department. 

(c) If a settlement is still not reached, the 
member of the Committee shall report 
the matter to the Committee of the 
Union in writing and the Committee shall 
discuss the matter with the Works 
Manager. 

(d) If a settlement is still not reached, the 
matter may be referred to an executive 
officer of the Company. 

(e) All decisions arrived at between the 
Company and the Committee shall be final 
and binding upon the Company, the Com- 
mittee, and the employee or group of 
employees concerned. 

(f) Matters to be dealt with under the fore- 
going provisions of this paragraph shall 
normally be discussed during working 
hours, but lengthy negotiations for settle- 
ment of disputes shall be discussed out- 
side of working hours. 


10. Arbitration 

In the event that no agreement is reached 
through the procedure set forth in Clause 9 
hereof the matter may, by mutual consent, be 
referred to an Arbitration Committee consisting 
of an equal number of representatives (but not 
exceeding two each) of the Company and the 
Committee and the chairman chosen by such 
representatives. Should the representatives fail 
within five days to agree on a chairman the 
Minister of Labour of the Dominion of Canada 
will be requested by the above-mentioned rep- 
resentatives to name an additional member of 
the Arbitration Committee who shall act as 
chairman. After an Arbitration Committee has 
been formed by the foregoing procedure it will 
meet and hear the evidence of both sides and 
render a decision within seven days of the com- 
pletion of the taking of evidence. The decision 
of the Arbitration Committtee shall be final and 
binding upon both parties. 


ll. Seniority 
In all cases of lay-off or increases of staff the 
following factors shall be considered: 
(i) Ability, skill and experience. 
(11) Length of Service. 


No employee shall have seniority status until 
he has been continuously employed by the 
Company for three months as a classified 
employee. 

In the case of equally qualified employees 
seniority will be taken into consideration by 
the Company on all occasions when a lay-off 
1s necessary and the Company agrees to discuss 
with the Committee of the Union any case or 
instance of hardship or alleged injustice to an 
employee arising out of any lay-off. 


12. Discharges 


The Management of the Company will upon 
request notify the Committee in writing of the 
reason for the discharge of any employee 
covered by this agreement. Any such action of 
the Company which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, results in an employee or a group 
of employees being unjustly dealt with or dis- 
criminated against shall be considered a 
grievance to be dealt with under the provisions 
of Clause 9 of this agreement. 

13. Co-operation 

The Union undertakes to co-operate with any 
Management Labour Production Committee 
formed by the Company under the provisions 
of the National Selective Service scheme and 
will support the enforcement of Company rules 
and regulations on the part of the employees 
covered by this agreement. 

During the term of this agreement the Com- 
pany agrees that there shall be no lockout and 
the Union agrees that there shall be no slow- 
down, strike or other stoppage or interference 
with work. 


14. Discrimination 


There shall be no discrimination, interfer- 
ence, restraint or coercion by the Company or 
any of its agents against any employee because 
of membership in the Union, and the Union 
will not coerce employees into membership, or 
solicit membership, or distribute propaganda, 
or transact any other business of the Union on 
the Company’s time other than as provided in 
this agreement. No Union meeting shall be held 
nor Union notice distributed or posted on the 
Company’s property which has not been ap- 
proved by the Works Manager. 


15. Leave of Absence 

(a) The Company will grant reasonable 
leaves of absence without pay to dele- 
gates of the Union not exceeding three 
in number, when necessary for the trans- 
action of Union business. 

(b) Any employee elected as a_ full-time 
Union Official shall be given special con- 
sideration as to re-employment upon 
termination of his term of office. If at 
such time a position suitable to his posi- 
tion and experience is open he shall be 
given preference over other applicants. 


16. Approval and termination 

The present agreement shall be subject to 
the approval of the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply insofar as the same may be necessary 
and shall terminate immediately upon the Com- 
pany ceasing to operate the Longueuil Plant on 
behalf of and as Agent for His Majesty. 

Subject to the foregoing this agreement shall 
become effective on the 23rd day of November, 
1942, and shall remain in effect for one year 
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thereafter unless changed by mutual consent of 
the parties hereto. 

It shall be binding for a further period of 
one year unless either party shall have given 
the other written notice of the termination of 
the agreement one month before the last day 
of the period prescribed by this agreement. 


17. Notices 

Any notices required to be sent to the Union 
hereunder shall be effectively given when posted 
to The Metal Trades Council of Montreal and 
vicinity at Room 207, 1502 St. Catherine Street 
W., Montreal, and _any such notices required 
to be given to the Company shall be ag need 
given when mailed to the Company, P.O. 
220, Montreal, Que. 

This Agreement shall be signed on behalf of 
the Parties hereto by their duly authorized 
officers this 23rd day of November, 1942. 


Dominion Engineering Works Limited, 
operating the Longueuil Plant on behalf of 
and as Agent for His Majesty. 

(Sed.) H. G. Walsford, Vice-President. 
(Sgd.) F. W. Evens, Secretary. 


The Metal Trades Council of Montreal and 
Vicinity. 
(Sged.) Robert Haddow, 
(Se¢d.) J. Leopold Bissonette. 


SCHEDULE “A” 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 
(Loncureum, PLANT) 


DoMINION LIMITED. — 


Minimum Rates or Waass For TRAINEES AND 
ImpPRovERS—Hovurty RATE EMPLOYEES 


Trainees 


Male trainees over 18 years of age or male 
trainees of any age holding a certificate from 
a recognized training school: 

First 12 weeks of employment—385 cents per 
hour. 

Second 12 weeks of employment—40 cents 
per hour. 

Male trainees under 18 years of age not 
holding a certificate from a recognized train- 
ing school: 

First 4 weeks of employment—25 cents per 
hour. 

Second 4 weeks of employment—30 cents 
per hour. 

After the first eight weeks of employment 
the employee will be rated on the same basis 
as trainees over 18 years of age commencing at 
35 cents per hour. 

Female trainees over 18 years of age: 

First 4 weeks of employment—273 cents per 
hour. 

Second 4 weeks of employment—30 cents 
per hour. 

After the first eight weeks of employment 
the employee will be rated on the same basis 
as male trainees over 18 years of age com- 
mencing at 35 cents per hour. 
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All trainees on night shift shall receive 
23 cents per hour more than on day shift 
except while in the school. 

Trainees while in the school shall not be 
paid time and a half for overtime. Time and 
a half for overtime shall be paid all trainees 
as soon as they are put on production. 
Improvers 

At the completion of the second 12 weeks 
of employment at 40 cents per hour the 
trainee’s rate shall be increased to 45 cents 
per hour. As soon as a trainee attains a wage 
rate of 45 cents per hour he shall be classified 
as an “ Improver.” 

The wage rate of an Improver shall be in- 
creased 5 cents per hour at the end of each 
four weeks of employment as an Improver 
until the Improver receives the minimum rate 
established by the Company for the job 
classification for the work the employee is 
performing. 

As soon as an Improver receives the mini- 
mum rate for his job classification as above 
he shall immediately become a “classified 
employee.” 

Improvers on night shift shall receive 5 
cents per hour more than on day shift. 

Improvers shall receive payment for over- 
time on the same basis as “classified em- 
ployees.” 

The Company may at its discretion promote 
or discharge a ‘trainee or an improver at any 
time before he reaches the minimum rate for 
his job classification as above provided. 


SCHEDULE “B” 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 
(LONGUEUIL PLANT) 


Minimum Wage Rates for Classified Occupations 
Minimum Rate 


DOMINION LIMITED 


Classification per hour 
Charge Hands, Class “A” . 90¢ 
Charge, Hands, Class’“B’A1u% os) ae (80¢ 
Gharge’. Hands) Class v“O' me Oe rigts f0e 
Set-up'iMen?! Clase A” ira eyar. Garsoe 
Set-up Men, Classe was (Skene be 


Set-up: Men, Class: CC 2assawl, "ear 
Leading Hands, Class “A” .. .. .. 85¢ 


Leading Hands, Class i Be aiive Gi: atese 
Leading Hands, Class "CY oo) edetepiase 
Broach" Oper ator .. . a7) ale elo oe 
Bryant Grinder Operator Habe egal b GUC 
Centring Machine Operator .. .. 55c¢ 
Do-All Saw Cyper atone tie, Bonen POE 
Drill Operator, Class SAT enh ts 
Drill Operator, Class C7? je of “DDE 


Engine Lathe Operator, Class “A” 80c 
Engine Lathe Operator, Class “B” 70c¢ 


Engine Lathe Operator, Class “C” 60c 
Engine Lathe Operator, Class “D” 55c 
Engraving Machine Operator .. .. 55c 
Fellows Gear Shaper, Operator, 

Class “D” eit Ql OO 
Fitters and Assemblers, “Class “A” 80c 
Fitters and Assemblers, Class “B” 75c 


Fitters and Assemblers, Class “C” 65c 
Fitters and Assemblers, Class “D” 55c 


Grinders, plain, cylindrical, 
Ciasgh OV? 1, das Chee hg Sor he ee 


Decemper, 1942 


Classification 


Grinders, surface, Class “C” 


Grinders, surface, Class “D” .. 
Gun Barrel, drill or borer Operator 55¢ 


Hack Saw Operator ) ' 
Honing Machine Operator i 
Horizontal Boring Machine 
Operator, Class “B” .. 
Horizontal Boring Machine 
Operator, Class ‘ , 


Horizontal Boring Machine 3 


Operator, Class ae 


Inspector, Class “A” a ON 


Inspector, Class See tee 
Inspector, lessee Cee kok ne sens 
Inspector, Class “D” . : 
Keller Profiler Operator a 


Hand Profiler Operator .. .. i 


Milling Machine Operator, 
Class “A” 


Milling Machine Operator, pes 


é 


Class 


Milling Machine Operator, aa 


Pe Ohi 


Class 


Planer and Shaper Operator, att 


Clas 


Planer el aes Operator, ea, 


Cla 


Planer mo une Operator, a 


Class ‘ 
Turret Lathe Operator, Class 
Turret Lathe Operator, Class 
Turret Lathe Operator, Sie 
Rifler Operator .. : 
Sweeper . 
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Minimum Rate 
per hour 


60c 
55e 


550 
55¢ 


75¢c 
65 


55e 
85e 


“B”  75¢ 
ee? 65¢ 
per oo 


Vertical Boring Mill’ Operator, 


‘Class ‘ 


Vertical Boring Mill Operator, 


Class “D” 
Vertical Slotter, Operator, 
Class “B” 


Vertical Slotter, Operator, ese 


Oz 


Class 


Welder, arc and gas, “Class “A” 1. 80c 


Welder, arc and) gas, Clase: “B7?.< ...-70e 


Toolmakers, lage Al 


Toolmakers, Wines bees ue nica he 


Toolmakers, Class “C” . 
Toolmakers, Class “D” . 


Toolroom Improvers, Class “A” bly 7 Be 


Toolroom Improvers, Classe i. s 50.0 OOe 
Toolroom Improvers, Class “C” .. 55c 
Toolroom Machinists, Class “A” .. 90c 
Toolroom Machinists, Class “B” .. 85ce 
Toolroom Machinists, Class “C” .. 80e 
Millwright, Class STAD ee 80c 
Millwright, Classe" Bs 3; 70c 
Millwright, Class “C” .. 60e 


Millwright, Helpers, 


(not including labourers) 50e 
Electricians (not on building 
construction), Class “B” 80c 
Electricians (not on building » 
construction), Class “C” 70c 
Electricians (not on building — 
construction), Class “D” .. .. 60c 
Electricians—Helpers aK 50e 
Cranemen, Class “B” .. 60c 
Cranemen, Class Bo: Se 50c 
Slingers, Class “OC” . 55e 
Slingers, Glass PSP at 2 My Bie 
Tool Crib Attendants . 50e 
Heat Treaters .. .. oa ee POG 
Heat Treaters, Helpers Oey tri .. 50e 
Pipe Fitters (not on building 
construction) . Pere ee 65c 
Pipe Fitters, Helpers ; 50e 
Blacksmiths .. (Sane te LG 
Blacksmiths, Helpers ROC ER eA eae MOOG 
Carpenters .. .. hate eh fs 65¢ 


Minimum Rate 


Classification per hour. 
huacton Operators i006 8-0. 4.) 5 Be 
Penool Mmstructors.. 6.) 2.0 ouks. 65¢ 
PRUCKELB Hs Poles hoe co ee ee 45¢e 
Mabatirers uli sow? Day ae A ee 45c¢ 


Night Shift 


Minimum wage rates for the above job 
classifications on the Night Shift shall be 5c per 
hour more than the above schedule of rates. 


SCHEDULE “C” 


DoMINIoN ENGINEERING Works, Limirep— 
(Loneurum Pant) 


OVERTIME REGULATIONS—HovurLY RATED 
EMPLOYEES 


All hourly rated employees except as noted 
below shall be paid overtime rates as follows: 

Time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of nine (9) hours per day and five (5) 
hours on Saturdays (but not over twelve (12) 
hours) except on Sundays and Legal Holidays 
when they shall be paid on the basis of double 
time. 

Double time will be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of twelve (12) hours per 
day. 

The exceptions are as follows:— 


Yardmen and Labourers 


Time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of nine (9) hours per day (but not 
over twelve (12) hours) except on Sundays 
and Legal Holidays when they shall be paid 
on the basis of double time. 

Double time will be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of twelve (12) hours per 
day. 


Power House Men, Firemen and Coal Passers 


(i) for all hours worked on Sunday, the 
employee will be paid time and one- 
half. 

(ii) for all hours worked from Monday 
through to Saturday in excess of 60 
hours the employee shall be paid time 
and one-quarter, or 

(iil) for all hours worked in excess of 
twelve (12) hours on any one day the 
employee shall be paid time and one- 
quarter. 


Penalties for Late Starting 
The Timekeeper will dock employees for 
being late, as follows: 
From 2 to 15 minutes—3/10ths of one hour. 
Over 15 to 30 minutes—5/10ths of one hour. 
Over 30 to 60 minutes—one hour. 


Lateness up to sixty (60) minutes will not be 
taken into consideration in the calculation of 
overtime. Any employee being late more than 
sixty (60) minutes will be paid for overtime 
on the basis of actual hours worked. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING 
NOVEMBER, 1942 


C ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act which empowers the 
Minister to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps as 
seem expedient for the purposes of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or an arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. In some disputes occurring 
in industries coming directly under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, namely, 
mines and public utilities, and war work, pre- 
liminary inquiries and mediation by officers 
of the Department result in the settlement of 
the matters in dispute without the necessity 
of the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton. The territory of the officers resi- 
dent in Vancouver comprises British Columbia 
and Alberta: officers stationed in Regina and 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba; the officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; the officers 
in Montreal to the Province of Quebec, and 
the officer resident in Fredericton represents 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 

During November, sixty-eight disputes were 
referred to the Industrial Relations Branch of 
the Department. In a great number of these 
~ cases, and in other disputes carried over from 
the preceding month, Industrial Relations 
Officers were instrumental in bringing about 
an amicable settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute. The following statement, however, sum- 
marizes only those disputes of major im- 
portance and is not intended as a complete 
review of the activities of the Branch during 
the month. 


WoopworkKErRSs, SOUTHAMPTON, ONTARIO.— 
Late in October, a complaint was received 
from Local Union No. 2690, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, that nineteen 
of its members had been dismissed because 
of union membership by the Dominion Ply- 
wood Company, Southampton, Ontario. The 
Director of Industrial Relations requested the 
Conciliation Service of the Province of On- 
tario to assign an investigator, one of its 
officers having already been in touch with the 
situation. As a result of two visits to the 
locality by this official, nine employees were 


reinstated and at last report, it appeared likely 
that four or five others would be reinstated. 
The investigating officer agreed that the other 
dismissals were warranted. The plant is en- 
gaged on the fabrication of aeroplane plywood. 

Coan Miners, NANAIMO AND CUMBERLAND, 
B.C.:—Approximately 1300 employees _ of 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited 
stopped work on October 21 and 22 protest- 
ing the alleged delay of the National War 
Labour Board on the findings of the special 
Commission appointed to investigate the 
application of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, for a 30 per cent increase 
in wages. In its report the Commission, 
under the chairmanship of Professor W. G. 
McBride of McGill University, Montreal, P.Q., 
with Mr. A. L. Smith, K.C., Calgary, Alberta, 
representing the employees, and Dr. J. W. 
Gray, Sydney, NS., representing the company 
expressed the opinion that the mines could 
not be operated by the company if any in- 
crease in wage rates was granted. The Com- 
mission made no recommendations to the 
National War Labour Board, considering itself 
to be a fact-finding body only. Mr. F. HE. 
Harrison, Western Representative, Dominion 
Department of Labour, Vancouver, mediated. 
A vote was conducted by the employees on 
October 28, 519 being in favour of a return 
to work and 401 against. The Union also 
decided to make application to the National 
War Labour Board for the application of the 
wage rate schedule in effect in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass area. Work was resumed October 30. 
On November 24, an Emergency Coal Produc- 
tion Board was established by Order in Coun- 
cil to examine coal production in Vancouver 
Island. The Order authorized the company 
to pay the rate of wages set out in their 
wage agreement, supplement No. 7 of Novem- 
ber 16, 1942. The Board was also authorized 
to examine and report upon the financial 
ability of the company to pay increases in 
wages; to make recommendations as to the 
extent to which the Government should finan- 
cially assist the company if it is determined 
that the company is unable to pay the in- 
creased wages authorized and to determine 
the desirability of continuing the operations 
of all the collieries in the district having regard 
to the availability of manpower and the con- 
ditions of production in the several collieries. 


PIPEFITTERS AND MAcHINISTS, VICTORIA, 
B.C.:—A_ serious dispute, which at times 
threatened to affect production, developed dur- 
ing October between two groups of workers 
employed by Yarrows Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
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All outward evidence indicated! that the dispute 
was purely a jurisdictional one relating to 
operations connected with steel-pipe bending. 
The company follows what is stated to be an 
“Old Country” practice in its methods of 
assigning to machinists certain operations in- 
volved in the installation of pipes on vessels 
under construction. This practice was em- 
bodied in an agreement with the National 
Union of Machinists, Fitters and Helpers 
(C.C.L.). Strong objection was taken to these 
methods by the United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters (T.L.C.C.), 
which organization claimed that they infringed 
upon operations ordinarily performed by pipe- 
fitters under Canadian methods, and that they 
~ were contrary to the established procedure 
in other Western shipyards. Numerous efforts 
to settle the dispute by mediation or resort to 
independent arbitration were made during 
November by Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western 
Representative, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Vancouver and Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver. At the 
end of the month the interested organizations 
were studying a proposal that a committee 
composed of members of the Victoria Trades 
and Labour Council and of the Victoria 
Labour Council should act as mediators. 


Macuinists, SrMcor, Ontario—It was re- 
ported to the Department on October 29, 
that two employees of Canners’ Machinery 
Limited, Simcoe, Ontario, had been discharged 
by the company because of their membership 
in the United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica and activity on its behalf. Mr. J. P. Nicol, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, Toronto, who was assigned 
to make an investigation of the complaint, 
reported he was convinced that the allega- 
tion the employees had been dismissed for 
union activities was unfounded. Reference is 
also made, on page 1374 to the application of 
the union on behalf of the employees of the 
same company for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
concerning union recognition and the negoti- 
ation of a collective agreement. 


Roorinc Materran WorkKERs, 
Sration, P.Q.:—On November 3, an Indus- 
trial Relations Officer were requested to investi- 
gate a labour dispute existing in the plant of 
Bishop and Sons, Limited, and Mr. L. Pepin, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, was 
assigned to the case. The dispute developed 
out of the fact that an employee, who had 
resigned as a member of the National Catholic 
Syndicate of Pulp and Papermakers of Port- 
neuf, had retained a position on the Employees 
Committee. It was charged that this man 
had lost the confidence of the other employees, 
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that he was under the influence of the man- 
agement, and that he was using his elective 
position on the Committee to promote the 
company’s interests. Harmony was restored 
when the employee in question agreed to 
resign from the Committee. 


GAUGE AND Precision Toot Maxers, GALT, 
Onvrarto.—In October, 90 of the 95 employees 
of Whitehall Machine and Tools, Limited, 
Galt, Ontario, served 7-day notices of separa- 
tion upon the manager of the company. Mr. 
J. L. MacDougall, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Ottawa, visited the plant early in November 
and persuaded the workers to withdraw their 
notices of separation and continue work. The 
dispute arose out of feelings engendered when 
the majority control of the company changed 
hands as the result of a stock transaction. 
Earlier in the year a one-day strike had taken 
place for a similar reason. At that time, the 
Government named an official of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply as Controller 
of the plant and retained the former president 
of the company as general manager. Following 
the recetit incident, the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply decided to place a resident 
manager in charge of operations who will be 
responsible to the Controller. 


WELDERS, PireriTrerS AND Hetpers, Lauzon, 
P.Q—On November 19, the Department was 
advised that the electrical welders of Geo. T. 
Davie and Sons Limited and Davie Shipbuild- 
ing and Repairing Company, Limited, were on 
strike and that the pipefitters and helpers of 
the latter company would go on strike on 
November 23. Previously, on October 23, 
following a strike which began on October 20, 
the pipefitters of the Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company had agreed to resume 
work on the understanding “that a Committee 
of the workers be constituted as soon as pos- 
sible for the purpose of investigating and 
submitting to the company any grievance, claim 
or complaint filed by the workers and that 
a time limit of one month from to-day (Octo- 
ber 23) be granted to the workers’ represen- 
tative in order to file with the National War 
Labour Board at Ottawa an application for 
a wage increase as agreed upon during the 
course of this meeting.” On November Td; 
the employees were informed that a telegram 
of October 20 to the Minister of Labour 
requesting assurance that journeymen would 
be paid 90 cents an hour and helpers 60 cents 
an: hour, could not be considered as an applica- 
tion to the National War Labour Board and 
that up to that time no formal application 
had been received by the National War Labour 
Board for such increases. The employees 
were advised, on November~ 21, that their 
action in going on strike was in violation of 
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the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, P.C. 
5963 (Wartime Wage Control Order) and 
National Selective Service Regulations. On 
the same date Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Dominion Department of 
Labour, Montreal, was assigned to the case. 
The pipefitters and helpers went on strike on 
November 23. As a result of the intervention 
of an official of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour,‘a meeting of employees was held on 
November 26 at which it was agreed that 
work would be resumed and that a delegation 
representing the workers involved would proceed 
to Ottawa for an interview on November 30 
with the Executive of the National War Labour 
Board. At this interview the delegation was 
advised that the request for increased basic 
wage rates would be dealt with when a formal 
application was filed with the Board. Welders 
and pipefitters of the Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company resumed work on the 
morning of November 27; while the strike of 
welders and pipefitters of the Geo. T. Davie 
and Sons Limited was reported terminated 
November 25. 


TRrANSpPoRT WorKERS, WINDSOR, ONTARIO.— 
One hundred and thirty Windsor transport 
workers failed to report for work on Novem- 
ber 21, seriously affecting the movement of 
supplies to and from essential war industries. 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Dominion Department of Labour, 
Toronto, was instructed to investigate. The 
dispute, which culminated in strike action, 
arose out of the alleged delay on the part 
of the Automobile Transport Association in 
negotiating a collective agreement with the 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union 880, A.F. of L. 
The workers were advised that the strike was 
illegal being in violation of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, recourse to which 
should have been taken prior to strike action. 
The workers returned to work on November 
25, a joint meeting of the operators having 
been arranged by Mr. Ainsborough for Novem- 
ber 26. On that day it was decided that when 
the employees had their proposed agreement 
ready for presentation, it would be forwarded 
to Mr. Ainsborough who would transmit it to 
the operators. A meeting between the oper- 
ators and workers to discuss the proposed 
contract was tentatively set for December 1. 

ORDNANCE WorKERS, HAMILTON, ONTARIO.— 
On November 24, the Department received a 
complaint from the United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America stating that 
the president of Local Union No. 515, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, had been suspended by Otis- 
Fensom Elevator Company Limited for 
“alleged violation of plant rules.” On Novem- 
ber 26, Mr. J. P. Nicol, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Toronto, conducted an inquiry which 
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revealed that the suspension of the employee 
in question was warranted, he having wilfully 
disobeyed a written rule of the company for- 
bidding unauthorized assemblies in the plant. 
The company was persuaded, however, to 
restore the employee to his position when he 
signed a statement recognizing that he had 
been in error and undertaking to abide by 
plant rules, if reinstated. 


Dry Dock And SHIPBUILDING WorRKERS, 
Saint JoHN, N.B.—A wage dispute, of consid- 
erable duration, culminated in a stoppage of 
work by some 800 employees of St. John 
Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company Limited, 
on the afternoon of November 25. A refer- 
ence as to wage rates had been made to the 
National War Labour Board in March, 1942, 
at which time the employees of the firm were 
represented in negotiations with the manage- 
ment by four Unions affiliated with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, and two char- 
tered by the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
One independent Union was organized later. 
Dissatisfaction with the Finding and Direction 
of the National War Labour Board gave rise 
during the summer to a refusal by the em- 
ployees to work more than 44 hours per week. 
This failure to work overtime created serious 
problems in the drydocking of naval and 
other vessels and in making urgent repairs to 
ships over week-ends. In September, the 
four T.L.C.C. unions signed a collective agree- 
ment with the management, based on the Find- 
ing and Direction of the National War Labour 
Board and accepting wage adjustments as from 
March 1, 1942. However, the two C.C.L. 
unions and the independent organization (all 
of which later became amalgamated) refused 
to accept the March 1 adjustments and in 
order to enforce a general increase in wages, 
persisted in their refusal to work overtime. 
The National War Labour Board notified the 
parties that a Finding and Direction would 
not be made until the employees resumed their 
normal hours of work (approximately 56). 
Following mediation by Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Fredericton, N.B. 
(whose services had also been utilized on 
numerous earlier occasions), the employees 
agreed to resume overtime work as of Octo- 
ber 29. A new Finding and Direction of the 
National War Labour Board relative to the 
application for general increases, made in Sep- 
tember, reached the parties and was discussed 
at conferences on November 24 and 25, Mr. 
Pettigrove participating in the conferences on 
the second day. The Finding and Direction 
provided for wage increases in certain occu- 
pational classifications, retroactive to Sep- 


tember 8. The Union representatives refused 


to accept this decision, demanding that the 
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wage increases be made retroactive to March 
1, 1942, and that increases for certain occu- 
pational. classifications be made to bring them 
into conformity with rates payable in a Hali- 
fax Shipyard. An agreement was reached be- 
tween the company and the negotiating 
committee that a joint application would be 
submitted to the National War Labour Board 
on a small number of specific adjustments. 
All members of the Union were requested to 
discontinue work at 2 p.m. on November 25 
to attend a mass meeting, at which the joint 
proposals were endorsed. Work was resumed 
November 26. 


Sreet-Mitt Workers, Vancouver, B.C.— 
Approximately 1,200 employees of Hamilton 
Bridge Western Limited ceased work on 
November 27-28 on account of the company’s 
alleged refusal to negotiate a closed-shop con- 
tract with the Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship- 
builders’ Union (C.C.L.), and in protest of 
the company’s action in signing an agreement 
affecting welders and burners affiliated with 
the Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada. 
Mr. F. E. Harrison, Western Representative, 
Dominion Department of Labour, Vancouver, 
advised the Executive Committee of the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron ,Shipbuilders’ Union 
to resume operations and make application 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. On November 30, 
Mr. Harrison reported that following con- 
ferences arranged by him between the Union 
representatives and Managements concerned, 
the employees of Hamilton Bridge Western 
Limited agreed to resume work on the after- 
noon of November 30, and under a similar 
arrangement a threatened strike of the em- 
ployees of West Coast Shipbuilders’ Limited 
was averted. A further conference between 
the management of both companies and the 
unions concerned was arranged for Decem- 
ber 1. 


Union Representation Votes 


Munitions Workers, WINpDsor, ONTARIO.— 


By joint consent of the parties concerned, a: 


ballot under Departmental supervision was 
conducted on October 29 among employees of 
Defence Industries, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, 
to determine the following question: “Do you 
desire the U.A.W.A.—C.L.O. to represent. you 
to bargain with your employer on your 
behalf?” The result of the ballot, announced 
on November 4, was as follows: voting “Yes”, 
18; voting “No”, 9; spoiled ballots, 0. 


CurmicAL Workers, WINpDSoR, ONTARIO.— 
By joint consent of the parties concerned, a 
ballot, under Departmental supervision, was 
conducted on October 29 among employees 
of Canadian Industries Limited, Windsor, 
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Ontario, to determine the following question: 
“Do you desire the U.A.W.A—C.L.O., to repre- 
sent you to bargain with your employer on 
your behalf?” The result of the ballot, 
announced on November 14, was as follows: 


voting “Yes”, 253; voting “No”, 162; spoiled 


ballots, 3. 


ArrcraFrt Propucts Workers.—At the request 
of the parties concerned, a ballot, under 
Departmental supervision, was conducted on 
November 20, among employees of Dowty 
Equipment (Canada) Limited, Montreal. The 
text of the ballot was as follows: “Is it your 
wish that the International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 712, act as bargaining 
agent on your behalf in negotiations with 
your employer, Dowty Equipment Canada 
Limited?” The result of the ballot was as 
follows: Eligible to vote, 76; voting “Yes”, 
45; voting “No”, 28; spoiled ballots, 1. 


Munitions Inspectors, Monrrear, P.Q— 
By joint consent of the parties concerned. a 
ballot was conducted under Departmental 
supervision on November 25 to determine the 
wishes of employees of the Inspecticn Board 
of the United Kingdom and Canada engaged 
on the premises of Canada Strip Mills Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. The text of the ballot read: 
“Do you wish to be represented by the Cana- 
dian Union of Inspectors of War Supplies, 
an affiliate of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour?” Out of 29 eligible, 21 voted “Yes” 
and 6 voted “No.” There were no spoiled 
ballots. 


Fire Hazards in Industry 


Mr. W. J. Scott, K.C., fire marshal for 
Ontario, has suggested the following “fire hide- 
outs” which should be eliminated in all in- 
dustrial plants:— 


1. Loose electric connections. 

2. Worn or frayed electric cords. 

3. Insulated cables near hot equipment. 

4. Unguarded welding operations. 

5. Wherever open flames are used. 

6. Where static is generated near flammable 
vapours. 

7. Bridged fuses. 

8. Defective chimney fire arrestors. 

9. Wherever workmen smoke. 

10. Improperly oiled bearings. 

11. Where spontaneous ignition may occur. 

12. Dirty flues and ducts. 

13. Dirty, oily or overloaded motors. 

14. Where light bulbs contact combustibles. 

15. Dipping tanks and cleaning operations 
using flammable solvents. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1942 


URING the month of November there 

were 27 strikes and lockouts recorded, 
involving 20.490 workers and causing a time 
loss of 103,770 man working days, as compared 
with 26 strikes in October, 1942, involving 
6.107 workers and causing a time loss of 
26,926 days. The figures for the month of 
November, 1941, showed 12 strikes, with 4,740 
_ workers involved and a time loss of 41,764 
cays. During the month under review one 
strike of motor vehicles factory workers at 
Windsor, Ont., accounted for more than 70 per 
cent of the workers involved and over 80 per 
cent of the time loss. 

Two strikes involving 222 workers were 
carried over from October and 25 commenced 
during November. Of these 27 strikes 25 were 
terminated during the month. Three resulted 
in favour of the workers, four ir favour of 
the employers, six were compromise settle- 
ments and twelve were indefinite in resu!t. 

At the end of the month two strikes were 
reported as unterminated, namely: textile 
factory workers. at Montreal, P.Q., and 
asbestos miners and grinders at East Brough- 
ton, P.Q. : 

The record does not include: minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 


has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared termi- 
nated. Such strikes are listed in this paragraph 
for a period up to one year after their removal 
from the table of current strikes. 

The following comparative table gives infor- 
mation for October and. November, 1942. 








Number | Number of |Time loss in 
Date of employees | man work- 

strikes involved ing days 
*November, 1942..... 27 20,490 103,770 
“October, 1942........ 26 | 6,107 £6,926 
November, i54i..... 12 4,740 41,764 





* Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as x ell 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition w!.ich 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes © less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separete record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the fig’~es are given in the annual review. 

The records inciude all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions - 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1942* 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 





Number involved | Time loss 
—_—_—__—_—_————] in man 
working 

days 


Particularst. 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1942 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Textile factory workers, 1 177 
Montreal, P.Q. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, Saska- 2 45 
toon, Sask. 


3,500 |Commenced October 18, 1942; for union recog- 
nition and agreement; unterminated. 


400 |Commenced September 19, 1942; for union 
recognition; terminated November 30 (em- 
ployment conditions no longer affected; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1942 


MInNINGcG— 
Coal miners, Princeton, 3 120 


Coal miners, Springhill, 1 (a) 20 


N.S. 


360 |Commenced November 2; for closed shop 
union agreement with increased wages ; 
terminated November 4; conciliation (fed- 
eral); return of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


20 |Commenced November 4; re measuring of 
working places; terminated November 5; 
negotiations; compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1942—Continued 





Industry, occupation 
and locality 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts 


MIntne—Con. 
Ne qpiners. River Hebert, 


Coal miners, Drumheller, 
Alta. 


Metal miners, Rouyn, P.Q 


Coal miners, Princeton,B.C. 


Coal miners, Aerial, Alta. 


Asbestos miners and grind- 
ers, East Broughton, P.Q. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 


Coal Miners, Sydney Mines, 
N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Cigar makers, Montreal, 
PQ 


Cigar makers, Toronto, 
Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry labourers, Brant- 
ford, Ont. 


Motor vehicles factory 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 





- J 
Number involved | Time loss 


Establish- 
ments Workers 


in man 
working 
days 


Particularst 


| 5 


1 20 
1 12 
1 180 
3 120 
1 140 
1 120 
1] (b) 42 
1 850 
1 355 
1 187 
1 46 
1 65 
1 |(c)14, 300 


commencing during November, 1942—Oontinued 


100 |Commenced November 6; for increased 


wages; terminated November 12; concilia- 
tion (federal); indefinite. : 


12 |Commenced November 12; re placement of 


a reinstated worker; terminated November 
13; negotiations; (worker transferred to 
other work); compromise. 


540 [Commenced November 12; for payment of 


transportation to mine; terminated Novem- 
ber 14; negotiations; return of workers pend- 
ing reference to National War Labour 
Board; compromise. 


360 |Commenced November 17; for closed shop 


union agreement with increased wages; ter- 
minated November 19; conciliation (fed- 
eral); (open shop agreement and joint appli- 
cation to Regional War Labour Board) 
compromise. 


140 |Commenced November 23; alleged lockout 


when workers reported late, to offset delay 
on a previous shift; terminated November 
23; negotiations; compromise. 


700 |Commenced November 23; against dismissal 


of a contractor and his employees; unter- 
minated. 


42 |Commenced November 24; against appoint- 


ment of a certain worker to vacancy; ter- 
minated November 24; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


1,700 |Commenced November 27; for reinstatement 


of a worker; terminated November 28; re- 
turn of workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


2,000 |Commenced November 10; for union recog- 


nition and agreement; terminated Novem- 
ber 17; negotiations; return of workers pend- 
ing further negotiations re agreement; In- 
definite.: 


1,475 |Commenced November 11; for union recog- 


4 


nition and increased wages; terminated No- 
vember 19; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


115 |Commenced November 27; alleged discrim- 


ination; terminated November 30; concilia- 
tion (federal); compromise. 


33 [Commenced November 19; for increased 


wages; terminated November 19; negotia- 
tions; return of workers pending reference 
to Regional War Labour Board; indefinite. 


85, 000 |\Commenced November 24; for equal pay for 


te same work; terminated November 30; 
conciliation (provincial); return of workers 
pending arbitration; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1942* 








Industry, occupation 
and locality 


Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 


Establish- 


in man 
working 
days 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1942—Concluded 


M ANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 
Munitions factory workers 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Metal factory workers, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Steel mill workers, Van- 
couver, B.C 


Metal factory workers, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Shipbuilding— 





Caulkers, Montreal, P.Q 


Machinists and fitters, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Welders, pipefitters and | 


machinists, Lauzon, 


P.Q 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Uinirres— 
Steam Railways— 
Round house workers. 
Windsor, Ont. 


Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers and dock 
workers, Windsor, Ont. 


Truck drivers, warehouse- 
men, ete., Windsor,Ont. 


_ 


— 


— 


— 


(d) 300 


500 


1,140 


560 


19 


567 


(e) 450 


19 


130 


300 [Commenced November 26; for increased 


1,250 


420 


567 


2,000 


29 


390 


wages; terminated November 26; return of 
workers pending reference to Regional War 
Labour Board; indefinite. 


Commenced November 26; for dismissal of 
a non-union worker; terminated November 
29; conciliation (federal); in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced November 27; for closed shop 
union agreement; terminated November 30; 
conciliation (federal); return of workers 
pending further negotiations: indefinite. 


Commenced November 28; insympathy with 
strike of metal factory workers at Trenton, 
N.S., November 26; terminated November ~ 
28; return of workers; in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 10; re locker accom- 
modation; terminated November 10; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced November 11; for double pay 
for work on November 11 as provided in 
agreement; terminated November 11; re- 
turn of workers: indefinite. 


Commenced November 19-23; for increased 
wages; terminated November 25-26; con- 
ciliation (federal); return of workers ‘pend- 
ing reference to National War Labour 
Board: indefinite. 


Commenced November 27; for increased 
wages; terminated November 30; replace- 
ment ‘and return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced November 2; for increased 
wages; terminated November 3; return of 
workers pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced November 21; for union agree- 
ment with increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated November 24; concilia- 
tion (federal); return of workers pending 
negotiations: indefinite. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 

plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

_ t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the re of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 10 indirectly. 
(e) 4,800 indirectly. 


(b) 448 indirectly. 


(c)' 1,300 indirectly. 


(d) 500 indirectly. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
May issue, in the review of “Strikes and Lock- 
outs in Canada and Other Countries, 1941”. 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919, in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour GazzTtTr, August, 
1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 123, and 9 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
132 disputes in progress during the month; 
25,000 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time loss 
was 53,000 working days. 


Of the 123 disputes beginning in September, 
40 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 34 over other wage questions; 5 over work- 
ing hours; 23 over questions as to the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 18 over 
other questions as to working arrangements; 
and 3 on questions of trade union principle. 
Final settlements were reached in 111 disputes, 
of which 11 were settled in favour of workers, 
72 in favour of employers and 28 resulted in 
compromises; in 18 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


For the third quarter of the year 1941, the 
number of disputes was 185, directly involving 
125,056 workers, with a time loss of 557,693 
working days; for the fourth quarter of the 
year, corresponding figures were 163 disputes, 
41,362 workers and a time loss of 170,665 work- 
ing days. For the year 1941, as a whole, the 
number of disputes in existence during the 
year was 590, directly involving 240,845 work- 
ers; the time loss for the year was 984,174 
working days. 

United States 


The number of strikes beginning in October 
was 235, involving 60,000 workers in these new 
strikes. The time loss for all disputes in 
progress during the month was 325,000 man- 
working days.. 


More Efficient Use of Available Resources in Great Britain 


Great Britain’s Production Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, recently announced a 
wide-spread transfer of labour from less 
heavily burdened areas to those which no 
longer could supply all the workers needed for 
essential production. 

Capt. Lyttelton declared that Britain was 
nearing the peak mobilization of labour. The 
nation could not, broadly speaking, get any 
further production from drafts of new labour 
into the munitions industries. Nor could an 
increase in production by construction of new 
factories be expected. 

The peak of production, however, had not 
‘been reached, and this must be aimed at by 
making better use of the labour and plants 
now at hand. | 

Capt. Lyttelton cited cases where individuals 
and firms had obtained contracts (from other 


firms) unsuited to their technique or equip- 
ment. These firms were using skilled and 
other labour which would contribute far more 
to efficient war production if it could be used 
in factories properly supplied in all respects 
except labour. 

In such cases, he said, if no other remedies 
were applicable, he intended acting on the 
advice of regional boards, to prohibit the 
individuals or firms concerned from taking 
further orders for the kind of work in ques- 
tion. Their labour would be transferred where 
it could be more usefully employed. 


- In some caces, according to Capt. Lyttelton, 
transfers will apply not only to labour but to 
plants. Labour will be moved to areas where 
it will be more useful, but what 1s more, 
machinery will be moved to centres where it 
can be better employed. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING RIGHTS EXTENDED TO CROWN 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


New Order in Council Establishes Right of Workers in Government Owned 
Companies to Join Trade Unions and Bargain Collectively 


N important and significant development 
in the Government’s labour policy is the 
extension to employees of Crown companies, 
which have been established in Canada since 
the commencement of the war, of the right to 
join trade unions and to bargain collectively. 
These privileges are accorded by Order in 
Council P.C. 10802, which was passed by the 
Governor General in Council on December 1, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 

In November, 1939, the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were ex- 
tended to include all companies engaged in 
war industries, and in June, 1940, with the 
object of avoiding labour unrest and speeding 
up production, Order in Council 2685 (Lasour 
GaznrTE, July, 1940, pp. 678-9) recommended 
the principle that the right to join trade unions 
and bargain collectively be extended to em- 
ployees of such companies. 

Since that time the Government has set 
up a number of Crown plants engaged in 
various phases of war activity, and the status 
of employees of such plants has been made 
the subject of representations to the Minister 
of Labour by organized labour groups. 

Mr. Mitchell made a comprehensive study 
of the request that employees of Crown plants 
should be accorded similar rights to those 
enjoyed by workers in privately owned plants, 
and recommended an Order in Council estab- 
lishing these rights. 


The Order in Council, P.C. 10802, which was: 


approved, provides that the principles enun- 
ciated in Order in Council P.C. 2685 shall 
apply to employees in Crown companies, and 
extends the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to Crown company 
employees. 

The effect of this latest Order in Council is 
that employees of Government owned com- 
panies may now apply to their managements 
for collective bargaining rights and may, if 
the necessity arises, make application to the 
Department of Labour for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. 

In the preamble to P.C. 10802 the Minister 
of Labour represented to the Governor General 
in Council that the improvement of relations 
between employers and employees is of vital 
importance in accelerating the production of 
war supplies and munitions of war and in 
leading to the full support of the national war 


effort by the work people of Canada in all 
branches of industry. 

Crown companies are described in the Order 
as comprising any corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of war materials, having a share 
capital the majority of the shares of which 
are held by or on behalf of His Majesty, and 
any corporation having a share capital, in 
respect of any plant or establishment or part 
thereof and directly controlled by an officer 
of His Majesty for a period exceeding three 
months. 

Employees affected by the Order include 
any person employed by a Crown company to 
do any skilled or unskilled manual, clerical 
or technical work. 

The Order states that any employee of a 
Crown company shall be free to join or con- 
tinue membership in a trade union and to 
participate in the administration and lawful 
activities of a trade union. 

Coercion or intimidation of any kind to 
influence any employee of a Crown company 
either to join or abstain from joining a trade 
union is prohibited. Attempts to organize a 
trade union in working hours are not author- 
ized. 

No officer, agent or other employee of a 
Crown company shall, while acting on behalf 
of the company, participate or in any manner 
interfere with the formation or operation of 
a trade union. 

The refusal to employ a person or dismiss 
an employee by reason of his membership in 
a trade union, or the imposition of penalties 
to compel an employee to abstain from be- 
coming or continuing to be a member of a 
trade union is also prohibited. 

An officer or agent of a Crown company may 
negotiate with any of its employees with a 
view to the conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment covering the employees of such com- 
pany whom they represent providing that the 
employees participating in the negotiations 
are the properly chosen representatives of a 
trade union to which the majority of the 
employees of the company belong, or to which 
the majority of its employees in any trade or 
eraft which is appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining purposes belong. Further, it is pro- 
vided that no Crown company shall enter 
into any collective agreement any provision 
of which, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour, will have the effect of restricting, or 
hampering productive output except in so far 


~ 
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as is necessary for the protection or the safety 
and health of employees. 

Any difference regarding the appropriate 
bargaining agency shall be determined by the 
Minister of Labour who may refer such differ- 
ence to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission. Where any such difference arises 
between a Crown company and its employees 
other than a difference, the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act shall 
apply. 

Nothing in the Order shall be deemed to 
limit or restrict in any way the operation of 
the provisions of P.C. 5963, the Wartime Wages 
Control Order. 


_ Text of Order in Council 
The following is the text of the Order in 


Council,.P.C. 10802, of December 1, 1942:— 


Whereas the Minister of Labour represents 
that the improvement of. relations between em- 
ployers and employees is of vital importance in 
accelerating the production of war _ supplies 
and munitions o war and in leading to the full 
support of the national war effort by the work 
people of Canada in all branches of industry; 

And whereas by Order in Council P.C. 2685, 
dated June 19, 1940, certain principles for the 
avoidance of industrial unrest were approved, 
including therein, amongst others, the following: 


(1) that employees should be free to organ- 
ize in trade unions, free from any con- 
trol by employers or their agents; 
that employees, through the officers of 
their trade union or through other rep- 
resentatives chosen by them, should be 
free to negotiate with employers or 
the representatives and employers’ asso- 
ciations concerning rates of pay, hours 
of labour and other working condi- 
tions, with a view to the conclusion of 
a collective agreement; 

(iii) that there should be no interruption in 
productive or distributive operations 
on account of strikes or lockouts and 
that where any difference arises which 
cannot be settled by negotiation be- 
tween the parties, assistance in effect- 
ing a settlement should be sought from 
the Government conciliation services, 
and failing settlement of the difference 
in this manner, it should be dealt with 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which has been extended under 
the War Measures Act to apply speci- 
fically to all war work; 


And whereas increases or decreases in wage 
rates and alterations in terms of employment 
governing working conditions of employees, 
having the effect of increasing or decreasing 
wage rates directly or indirectly, are now sub- 
ject to the provisions of The Wartime Wages 
Control Order, Order in Council P.C. 5963, 
dated July 10, 1942; 

And whereas the Government of Canada has 
caused certain corporations to be incorporated 
to act as agents of His Majesty in the produc- 
tion of certain war supplies or of munitions of 
war or in the furnishing of certain necessary 
services or in connection therewith has assumed 
sole and direct control over the operations of 
certain corporations, in whole or in part; 


(ii) 
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And whereas it is deemed advisable for the 
welfare of Canada, by reason of the state of 
war now existing, without restricting or_lmit- 
ing the provisions of the said Wartime Wages 
Control Order, to make provision for the 
application of the principles set out above in 
respect of such corporations or operations; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the author- 
ity of the War Measures Act, chapter 206, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to 
order and doth hereby order as follows,— 

1. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires. 

(a) “Crown company” means any corpora- 
tion engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials, having a share capital the 
majority of the shares of which are held 
by or on behalf of His Majesty and any 
corporation having a share capital, in 
respect of any plant or establishment or 
part thereof the operations of which are 
wholly and directly controlled by an 
officer of His Majesty for a period ex- 
ceeding three months; 

(b) “employee of a Crown company” means 
any person employed by a Crown com- 
pany to do any skilled or unskilled 
manual, clerical or technical work; 

(c) “trade union” means any combination of 
employees formed for the purpose of 
regulating relations between employers 
and employees but shall not include any 
such combination which denies member- 
ship to any person on the grounds of 
citizenship, nationality, race, creed or 
colour. 


2. Any employee of a Crown company shall 
be free to join or to continue membership in 
a trade union and to participate in the adminis- 
tration and lawful activities of a trade union. 

3. Nothing in this Order shall be construed 
in any way to authorize an employee of a 
Crown company in the exercise of the right to 
join or to organize a trade union, to use either 
coercion or intimidation of any kind to influence 
any person to join or to abstain from joining 
a trade union, or to work for or to attempt 
to organize a trade union in working hours at 
his place of employment. 

4. No officer, agent or other employee of a 
Crown company shall, while acting on behalf 
of the company, participate in or in any manner 
interfere with the formation or operation of 
a trade union. 

5. No Crown company, or officer or agent 
thereof acting on behalf of the Company, shall 
refuse to employ any person or shall dismiss 
or threaten to dismiss any employee of such 
company for the reason that such person or 
employee is a member of a trade union and no 
Crown company or officer or agent thereof shall 
seek by intimidation or by threats or by the 
imposition of any pecuniary or other penalty 
to compel any employee to abstain from be- 
coming or continuing to be a member of a 
trade union. 

6. A Crown company or officer or agent 
thereof may negotiate with any of its employ- 
ees with a view to the conclusion of a collec- 
tive agreement covering the employees of such 
company whom they represent provided that 
the employees participating in the negotiations 
are the properly chosen representatives of a 
trade union to which the majority of the em- 
ployees of such company belong or to which the 
majority of its employees in its plant or in any 
of its plants or in any department of a plant 
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or in any trade or craft which is appropriate 
for collective bargaining purposes, belong, 
whether or not such representatives are accom- 
panied by persons not employees of the company 
who are representatives of a trade union of 
which the employees’ union is a part; but no 
Crown company shall enter into any collective 
agreement any provisions of which in the 
opinion of the Minister of Labour will have 
the effect of restricting or hampering productive 
output except in so far as is necessary for the 
protection of the safety and health of the 
employees. 

7. Any difference between a Crown company 
and its employees as to whether any persons 
are properly chosen representatives of a trade 
union, or as to the number of employees in a 
plant, department of a plant, craft or trade 
who are members of a trade union or as to 
whether any such department, craft or trade 
is appropriate for collective bargaining purposes 
shall be determined by the Minister of Labour 


who may refer such difference to an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission appointed pur- 
suant to the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020, dated June 6, 1941, as amended. 

8. Where any difference arises between a 
Crown company and its employees, other than 
a difference which in the opinion of the Min- 
ister of Labour is a difference of the nature 
described in section seven of this Order, the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, except subsections (e) and (f) of 
section two and section sixty-four thereof and 
of all Orders in Council applicable in respect 
of disputes within the scope of that Act shall, 
in so far as such difference constitutes a dis- 
pute within the scope of that Act, be applicable 
thereto. 

9. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to 
limit or restrict in any way the operation of 
the provisions of The Wartime Wages Control 


“Order, Order in Council P.C. 5963, dated July 


10, 1942. 


EMERGENCY COAL PRODUCTION BOARD ESTABLISHED 


Action Taken to Relieve Shortages—New Board Given Wide Powers to 
Stimulate Increased Production ; 


1 eae a grave emergency in the 

field of coal production the Government, 
through the Honourable J. L. Isley, Minister 
of Finance, on December 2 announced the 
creation of a three-man Emergency Coal Pro- 
duction Board with wide powers to stimulate 
and organize increased coal production in Can- 
ada. J. McG. Stewart, K.C. of Halifax, Coal 
Administrator under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board since the outbreak of war, is the 
Chairman of the new Board, which is respon- 
sible to the Minister of Finance. The other 
members of the Board are Mr. Charles Payne, 
Secretary, Local No. 2665, United Mine 
Workers of America, Mountain Park, Alberta, 
and Graham F. Towers, Governor of the Bank 
of Canada. 

Coal production in Canada has increased 
substantially since the outbreak of war. Prior 
to the war Canadian production averaged 
15,000,000 tons a year, and consumption 27,000,- 
000 tons a year. In 1941 Canadian production 
reached 18,200,000 tons but consumption in- 
creased to nearly 40,000,000 tons. Up until 
mid-summer of 1942 production continued to 
increase, but in recent months the rate of 
production has begun to slip, and unless reme- 
dial measures are effected, production in 1943 
will fall to 16,000,000 tons and perhaps even 
less. 

While the over-all coal supply position 
throughout Canada is sufficient for the current 
season, very serious local shortages have 
developed in several parts of Western Canada, 
and one of the immediate tasks of the new 
emergency Board was to deal with production 
problems in these areas. 


It should be pointed out, Mr. Ilsley added, 
that in many areas where acute local shortages 
now exist consumers had failed to act upon 
the emphatic and repeated warnings of the 
Coal Administrator urging them to take 
delivery of their winter coal during the summer 
months and offering them through the banks 
special arrangements for financing such pur- 
chases. In Ontario and Quebec, where many 
thousands of people followed the Adminis- 
trator’s advice, the heavy summer deliveries 
have saved the situation. Had they not done 
this, many areas in the central provinces 
would to-day be in a most difficult situation. 


Outlook Serious for 1943 


The really serious position, however, is the 
prospect for 1948. Canadian war industry is 
still expanding, Canadian railways will be 
handling even greater quantities of freight, 


and the demand for coal for ships’ bunkers 


will continue to increase. 


The estimated Canadian coal requirements 
for 1943 are 46,000,000 tons. The United States, 
because of its own expansion of. industry, its 
own railway congestion, and its own coal mine 
labour problem, will almost certainly be un- 
able to increase its shipments to Canada. 
The prospective Canadian balance sheet for 
coal for 1943 indicates a shortage of about 
8,000,000 tons. This deficit will have to be 
met in part by increased production and in 
part by conservation in use. 

The recent declines in the rate of coal out- 
put have been due chiefly to labour leaving 
the coal mines, some to other industries, many 
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into the armed forces. Those that have gone 
have been largely from the younger and more 
active age groups. With the exception of a 
few individual mines the production per man 
is tending to fall, with the result that the total 
output is falling more rapidly than the number 
of men employed. 


The principal objective of the Emergency 
Coal Production Board will be to stimulate 
increased coal production by all available 
means with a view to reversing the downward 
trend in output and establishing new highs in 
“Canadian production. 


Powers and Duties of New Board 


The powers and duties of the new Board 
will include power to open new mines or re- 
open closed mines. It will also have power 
to close small inefficient mines wherever the 
labour employed in these can be transferred to 
more efficient operations. In certain sections 
in Canada labour now employed in coal pits 
producing less than two tons per man per 
day could be more effectively employed work- 
ing in seams which yield four or five tons per 
man per day. 

The Board will have power, after consulta- 
tion with the provinces and with labour, to 
suspend for the duration of the war any rules 
or regulations respecting employment in coal 
mines which may be found to be serious im- 
pediments to maximum production. It will 
have power to direct the production policy of 
mines and, where necessary, to provide financial 
assistance to mines which find themselves 
financially unable to continue in maximum 
production. _ 

The Emergency Coal Production Board will 
work in close co-operation with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and National Selective 
Service. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, through its Coal Administrator, will 
continue to be responsible for prices, distribu- 
tion and allocation of coal and the Board’s 
Administrator will be the Chairman of the new 
Emergency Production Board. National Selec- 
tive Service will continue to be responsible for 
implementing labour supply policy but it will 
be a duty of the new Board to make recom- 
mendations to National Selective Service from 
time to time. 

The Emergency Coal Production Board will 
not have jurisdiction in respect of wages and 
wage rates, which will remain with the National 
War Labour Board, but its knowledge and 
experience will be made available to the 
National War Labour Board. 

67746—43 


scheme 


If the war program is to be carried through, 
and if acute suffering is to be avoided next 
winter, increased production must. be accom- 
panied by maximum conservation in the use 
of coal. Every householder, every person 
responsible for the heating of business or com- 
mercial premises should exercise the greatest 
economy in the use of coal. The Emergency 
Coal Production Board, in co-operation with 
the Coal Administrator, will develop plans to 
give leadership and direction along the lines 
of such conservation. 


Painting Machinery 


“In Germany, America, and to a lesser ex- 
tent England,” according to an article by 
David E. Roe appearing in a recent issue 
of Industrial Welfare and Personnel Manage- 
ment, a British publication, “experiments have 
been carried out in painting machinery with 
definite objects in view. 

“In one scheme all the machines in one shop 
may be painted in different bright colours, care 
being taken that machines which are adjacent 
to each other are not painted in discordant 
colours. It has the dual function of introduc- 
ing brightness and at the same time inducing a 
certain degree of interest in the operative. 
Thus it is found that the operative takes 
greater care 1D keeping his machine clean and, 
furthermore, when maintenance men are oiling 
they are not so prone to be careless, and any 
oil which is spilt is seen at once and usually 
wiped off. ; . 

“An even more interesting use of paint on 
machine tools has been developed by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company and EL. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. Machine tools 
are painted in such a manner that the focal 
point of operation in the machine is painted in 
a colour which contrasts with the body of the 
machine. This has the effect of focussing the 
attention of the operative upon the point on 
which he must concentrate and so reduces the 
number of mistakes made. The danger point 
is usually painted in a light shade, for example 
cream or buff, but obviously this will depend 
upon the colour of the material which is being 
machined and to a lesser extent upon the 
type of lighting used and the general colour 
in the immediate vicinity. Such 
schemes reduce visual fatigue very appreciable 
and materially reduce the number of accidents 
which may occur.” 
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DESIGN FOR POST-WAR SOCIAL SECURITY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Summary of Report by Sir William Beveridge on “Social Insurances 
and Allied Services” 


NE of the most important documents 

arising out of proposed plans for the post- 
war world is the report on “Social Insurances 
and Allied Services” issued recently in Great 
Britain by Sir William Beveridge, outstanding 
authority on socio-economic problems. 

This report (which was submitted to the 
British Parliament) provides a blueprint for 
a comprehensive social security program. It 
is a consolidation and extension of existing 
social legislation in Great Britain and was 
prepared by a committee which included 
twelve representatives of Government Depart- 
ments and Branches appointed in June, 1941. 
As aptly stated by its author, the report, of 
300,000 words, covers “the whole of life,” and 
envisages a post-war society buttressed on a 
strong foundation of social responsibility. 

The following is an official summary of Sir 
William Beveridge’s report which has been 
recelved by the Department of Labour. 


Origin and Terms of Reference 


The survey, on which the recommendations 
of Sir William Beveridge’s Report on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services are based, was 
instituted on 10th June, 1941. 


The terms of reference were :— 


“To undertake, with special reference to 
the inter-relation of the Schemes, a survey of 
the existing national schemes of social insur- 
ance and allied services, including workmen’s 
compensation and to make recommendations.” 


In January, 1942, it was announced to be 
“within the power of the Committee to con- 
sider developments of the National Insurance 
Schemes in the way of adding death benefits 
with any other risks which are at present not 
covered by such schemes.” 


‘ 


The duty of survey was laid upon an inter- 
departmental Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Beveridge. The depart- 
mental officials acted as the Chairman’s 
“advisers and assessors on the various tech- 
nical and administrative matters with which 
they were severally concerned”; and the 
Report is the Report of Sir William Beveridge 
and not.of the Committee (p. 2 and para. 40). 
The Committee received evidence from more 
than a hundred organizations and individuals. 
A full list is given in Appendix C; the 
memoranda submitted are printed in a separ- 
ate volume (Cmd. 6405) as Appendix G of Sir 
William Beveridge’s Report. 


Survey of Existing Schemes 


The immediate task was to make, for the 
first time, a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of social insurance and allied services, 
which have been developed during the last 
50 years, and to show what provision is now 
made and how it is made for the different 
needs of the population. 


The survey thus included health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, old age pensions, 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accident and in- 
dustrial disease, non-contributory pensions for 
old age, public assistance and blind assistance. 
It does not attempt to deal with other social 
provisions such as housing, education or in- 
dustrial welfare. 


The results of this survey are set out in 
Appendix B of the Report, which gives a 
short history with statistical details of the 
existing social insurance schemes. They show 
the gratifying fact that “provision for most 
of the many varieties of need through inter- 
ruption of earnings and other causes that may 
arise in modern industrial communities has 
already been made in Britain on a scale not 
surpassed and hardly rivalled in any other 
country in the world.” The comparison is 
made in Appendix F of the Report. In one 
respect only, namely, limitation of medical 
service, both in the range of treatment which 
is provided as of right and in respect of the 
classes of persons to whom it is provided, 
does Britain’s achievement fall seriously short 
of what has been accomplished elsewhere. Sir 
William Beveridge’s Report suggests that the 
existing provisions for social security require 
to be unified and their administration to be 
simplified so that certain present deficiencies, 
anomalies and lack of co-ordination may be 
removed. : 


Recommendations and Changes 


The greater part of the Report is devoted 
to recommendations and changes proposed to 
that end. In making these proposals, the 
Report “uses experience but is not tied by 
experience”; the scheme is in some ways a 
revolution, “but in more important ways it 
is a natural development from the past.” 

It suggests much that is new, it retains basic 
features which are familiar. In particular the 
finance of the Plan for Social Security rests 
on the present three part scheme of contribu- 
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tions, from workers, emplovers and the State, 
which was established i in 1911, and has been in 
force for thirty years. 

A list of the principal changes proposed by 
the Report is given in paragraph 30 of Part I, 
which forms an introduction and summary. 
These changes and the reasons behind them 
are discussed in Part [1 of the Report. Part 
III sets out to cairulate a minimum level of 
subsistence ana considers the special problem 
of old age pensioners. "art IV deals with the 
cost of the scheme and *.< s:anner in which 
the cost is to be shared be:ween employers, 
employees and the State. In Vart V the plan 
for social security is explainea in detail. The 
meanings of various terins used are explained; 
details are given of the benefits proposed; the 


contribution conditions attached to these bene- ° 


fits are laid out and the technical and adminis- 
trative details of the plan are outlined. A 
detailed Table of Contents, list of Appendices 
and list of Tables are given on pp. 296-99. 


The plan suggested by Sir William Beveridge 
for social security depends on three assump- 
tions defined in paragraph 301. 


“Three Assumptions: No satisfactory scheme 
of social security can be devised except on 
the following assumptions :— 


(a) Children’s allowances for children up 
to the age of 15, or if in full-time educa- 
tion up to the age of 16; 


(b) Comprehensive health and _ rehabilita- 
tion services for prevention and cure of 
disease and restoration of capacity for 
work, available to all members of the 
community ; 

(c) Maintenance of employment, that is to 
say avoidance of mass unemployment.” 


These assumptions are discussed in Part VI 
of the Report; the final paragraphs are con- 
cerned. with the abolition of want as a prac- 
tical post-war aim and with planning for peace 
in war. Sir William Beveridge uses the term 
Social Security to denote “the securing of an 
income to take the place of earnings when 
they are interrupted by unemployment, 
sickness or accident, to provide for retirement 
through age, to provide against loss of sup- 
port by the death of another person, and to 
meet exceptional expenditures, such as those 
connected with birth, death and marriage. 
Primarily social security means security of 
income up to a minimum, but the provision 
of an income should be associated with treat- 


ment designed to bring the interruption of 


earnings to an end as soon as possible.” 


Social security as envisaged in this Report’ 


is pre-eminently not a plan “for giving to 
everybody something for nothing and without 
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trouble.” It is a plan to secure to each 
citizen an income adequate to satisfy a 


national minimum standard “on condition of 
seivice and contribution and in order to make 
and keep men fit for service.” 


The changes suggested therefore “accord 
with two views as to the lines on which the 
problem of income maintenance should be 
approached”; firstly, “that benefit in return 
for contributions rather than free allowance 
from the State is what the people of Britain 
desire.” (para. 21). Secondly, “whatever 
money is required for provision of insurance 
benefits should come from a fund to which 
the recipients have contributed .. .” 


The insured persons should not feel “that 
income for idleness, however caused, can come 
from a bottomless purse . . The place for 
direct expenditure and organization by the 
State is in maintaining employment os the 
labour and other productive resources of the 
country.” (para. 22). 


Unification 


Twenty-three changes are proposed in the 
Report. They are concerned, on the one hand 
to unify existing schemes, on the other hand 
to extend these existing schemes to cover 
new classes of persons and new types of 
risk. 

As regards unification Sir William Beveridge 
suggests that there should be a Ministry of 
Social Security which would take over the 
duties of present Government Departments 
in respect of health, pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance; the work of the Assistance 
Board; and the duties of local government 
authorities in respect of publie assistance. 

One stamp on one insurance document, pay- 
able weekly, would cover all social insurance 
schemes. The rates of benefit and the condi- 
tions of contribution and benefit would, gener- 
ally speaking, be assimilated. 

Extension 

As regards extension of social insurance, the 
plan would include all citizens without upper 
income limit, but the contributions made and 
types of benefit received would vary accord- 
ing to different needs of six groups of the 
population. (Ciasscs I-VI). The classes are:— 

i. Employees (Insured by weekly contri- 

butions on employment book). 

ii. Other gainfully occupied, including em- 
ployers, traders and independent workers 
of all kinds. (Insured by contribution 
on occupation card.) 

Housewives, that is married women of 
working age. (Insured on marriage 
through housewife’s policy.) 


~ 


iil. 
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iy. Others of working age who are not gain- 
fully occupied, as for example, students 
above the age of 16, persons of private 
means, and unmarried women engaged in 
domestic duties not for pay. (Insured 
by contributions on Security Card.) 

vy. Persons below working age. (No con- 

tribution paid.) 

vi. Persons retired above working age. (In- 
sured by contributions paid during work- 
ing age.) 


All classes would be insured for medical 
treatment and funeral grant; children’s allow- 
ances would be payable for Class V; retire- 
ment pension to Class VI. The benefits 
available to married women, Class III, are a 
special feature of the Plan for Social Security 
and are explained in paragraphs 339-347. 
Housewives are recognized as a distinct insur- 
ance class with benefits adjusted to their 
special needs. These include, in all cases, 
marriage grant, maternity grant, widowhood 
and: separation provisions and retirement pen- 
sions. Share of the husband’s unemployment 
or disability benefits and maternity grants, 


Provisional Rates of Benefit and Contribution 


Unemployment, Disability and Training Benefit 

Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint benefit) .........+-...-++- 
Henehts is ca ele: OS acs oe oe 
Single man or woman, aged 21 and upwards 


Man with gainfully occupied wife not on 


Single man or woman, aged 18-20 


+ Boys Sor girls, 16-17% .nied .oa thal. ce 00 fala» » +s ciate ind gps ges curiae ate 3 
Married woman gainfully occupied when herself on GemeliT ok eats taaete es 
Retirement Pension (after transition period of twenty years) 
Man and not gainfully occupied wife (joint pension )i OF 1G GA Hiciew 
Single man or woman, man with gainfully occupied wife, woman con- 
tributor with husband below pensionable age (single person)....... 
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differ for reasons explained in the Report, be- 
tween housewives who have no occupation out- 
side their homes and those who are gainfully 
occupied. | ; 

A new basis is suggested for co-operation 
between the State and Friendly Societies in 
Change 3 (paragraphs 48-73) whereby volun- 
tary: insurance to supplement compulsory in- 
surance remains an integral feature of the 
plan. 

The Report suggests, in Change 23, that it 
would be advantageous to convert the busi- 
ness of industrial assurance into a- public 
service under an Industrial Assurance Board. 
This proposal arises partly as a consequence 
of Change 3 and partly from the study of the 
administrative cost and other features of indus- 
trial assurance given in detail in Appendix D 


Rates of Benefit 


Sir William Beveridge bases his proposals 
on calculations made (see Part III, para- 
graphs 215 to 232) of the minimum cost of 
subsistence) ; a complete list of levels of bene- 
fit is given in paragraph 401 here reproduced. 


Shillings per week 
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40/—basic 


Addition to basic pension for postponement, in respect of each year 


of postponement— 


On joint pension..........-..--00. 
On single pension............-.-- 


Maternity Benefit (13 weeks) 


Married woman, gainfully occupied whether paying contributions or 
exempt, in addition to maternity grant 


Widow’s Benefit (13 weeks) ..........-seeeeees 
Guardian Benefits... «3 aes o oaeiegde Rae inte pears os 


Dependant Allowance 


Dependant above age for children’s allowance of person receiving unem- 
ployment disability or training benefit 


Children’s Allowance 
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For each child when responsible parent is in receipt of any benefit or 
pension, and for each child after the first in other cases, allowances 
graded by age averaging over all children in addition to existing 


provision in kind 
Industrial Pension 


Hor total dssabilityn. 20% - seep. wee - 


For partial disability......... Lie MME cies - 


Gee 0 stip ese, ©) ew 6 * sie 6 © 6 ete 
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2 ee ea cre 8/- 


Two-thirds of asses- 
sed weekly earn- 
ings, but not more 
than £3 a week 
and not less than 
would have been 
paid as disability 
benefit and depen- 
dant allowance if 


any. 
, eed bie eke ea ie ead ae ea Pension proportion- 
ate to loss of 


earning power. 
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Industrial 





For cases of industrial accident and disease 
it is proposed that these should receive the 
normal rate of disability benefit for the first 
thirteen weeks and afterwards should, if 
totally disabled, obtain benefit based on two- 
thirds of their assessed weekly earnings, with 
a maximum of £3 a week and a minimum 
based on their disability benefit. 


Old Age Pensions 


Special provisions are made for raising the 
present basic pension of 10/— a week to the 
same level as unemployment and disability 
benefit over a transitional period of twenty 
years. In Table XI on page 91, the Report 
shows that in 1901 there were about 24 million 
persons of pensionable age, in 1941 the figure 
was 54 million and in 1961 it will be over 8 
million. 


The increasing number of old persons makes 
the problem of old age pensions very diffi- 
cult and very costly. These and other con- 
siderations are set out in paragraphs 233 to 
240. Sir William Beveridge proposes that 
the present contributory pension of 10/— a 
week (20/— for man and wife) should be raised 
to 14/— (25/- for man and wife), in the first 
year of the new scheme, and would then rise 
by 1/- per week (1/6d per week for man and 
wife) every two years thereafter, and would 
by the end of twenty years be 24/- for the 
single man and 40/— for man and wife. Thus 
over a period the contributory pension would 
increase, and the supplementary or assistance 
pension based on a Means Test would gradu- 
ally cease to be necessary. For the purpose 
of the Report the year 1945 is taken as the 
first full year of the scheme and, therefore, 
the full scale of contributory pension would 
be reached in 1965. This arrangement is some- 
what similar to the arrangement in New 
Zealand which is referred to in paragraphs 16 
and 241 of the Report. The arrangements just 
mentioned refer to people who are either con- 
tributory pensioners at the moment or are 
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in accordance with 
Regulations (para. 
334 ) 


contributors for pensions under the existing 
scheme. In addition, Sir William Beveridge 
proposes to. bring into pensions insurance all 
other persons not at present included, and 
for these persons the basic pension of 14/- 
or 24/— will start to be paid ten years after 
the beginning of the scheme, i.e. 1955, and will 
rise to the full rate by 1965. All these pen- 
sions would be made conditional on retire- 
ment, i.e. upon giving up regular earnings; any 
casual earnings above a certain amount re- 
ceived after retirement would entail a partial 
reduction of the basic pension. Existing pen- 
sioners in receipt of 10/— contributory pension 
would, however, have the optiom of continuing 
to work and receiving the 10/- or retiring 
and going on to the 14/— immediately. Per- 
sons who desire to continue working after 
pensionable age (65 for men and 60 for 
women) would receive a higher contributory 
pension on retirement according to the num- 
ber of years they continue working after pen- 
sionable age. For each year that the claim 
for pension is deferred, a marired man would 
receive an extra 2/— per week on his pension, 
and a single man 1/— per week. Examples of 
the manner in which the contributory pension 
would increase automatically are given in 
paragraph 242, and examples of the manner 
in which the postponement of retirement 
additions operate are given in paragraph 246. 


Finance 


The Plan for Social Security is based on the 
contributory principle. The Report considers 
the alternative of financing the whole scheme 
from general taxation but rejects this method 
in favour of the contributory principle for the 
reasons given in paragraphs 272 to 274. Only 
two items which enter into the Social Security 
Budget will be financed wholly out of taxa- 
tion; these are children’s allowances and 
national assistance. All the cash benefits 
other than these two items will be financed 
out of a Social Insurance Fund into which 
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will be paid the contributions of insured per- 
sons, employers and an Exchequer Grant. 
There will also be paid from this Social Insur- 
ance Fund a contribution towards the total 
- cost of the health and rehabilitation services. 

The total expenditure on all items covered 
by the Social Security Budget is estimated 
at £697 million in 1945, rising to £858 million 
in 1965. Details of the expenditure are given 
in Table XII, which is reproduced at the end 
of this Summary. The division of the total 
expenditure between the three parties—em- 
ployees, employers and State—is explained in 
Table XIII, p. 102 of the Report. 

All this is not new or additional expenditure. 
There already exist large schemes of Health, 
Unemployment and Pensions Insurance, etc., 
and in 1938-39 these cost in total £342 million 
to the various parties. During the present war 
extensions have been made in these services, 


particularly in the introduction of supple- 
mentary pensions and the raising of the rates 
of benefit in other schemes. As a result of 
these and other factors, it is estimated that 
the cost of the present schemes will be £432 
million in 1945. The Report thus suggests an 
increase in total expenditure of £265 million. 
The proportions to be borne by each of the 
three parties concerned (National Exchequer, 
insured persons and employers) are given in 
Table XII on page 112. This Table shows that 
of the £265 million increased expenditure, 
£86 million will fall om the Exchequer, £125 
million on insured persons, and £54 million on 
the employers of insured persons. Between 
1945 and 1965 the total expenditure is esti- 
mated to increase by £161 million and this 
extra sum will fall on the Exchequer. 


The rates of weekly contribution proposed 
in the Report for Classes I, II and IV are 
given in paragraph 403, as follows:— 


ae ee ea ee 
0 a a SS 


Insured 





Person 
Class I— 
Avo Ot and upwards. (i. 2204-34 4e. wend Se 4/3 
TSZO0R ree SMe © tore eran Were en nog efor 3/6 
1G =U 7h Sere ee cee na coats ote Meee eee eee: 2/6 
Class IT 
oe Divan Up Wards ssi yekaiew carota + 4/3 
gE ST RERUNS So et Ras i te Pe re: Cam 3/6 
1 A Re OE, Se, Ee Mae em e’ Bp at 2/- 
Class LV 
APC 2 AN GUUDWALG Sin cia at Pigecyo Canara. 3/9 
B31 aA reed akcck cubilia ee Boer 3/- 
AGS Tee Fit ie hes Lee Ci Seater te ccs aotaaes 1/6 
Special arrangements are suggested for 


financing the cost of disability arising from 
industrial accident and disease. Part of the 
cost will be spread over all employers and 
workpeople and part will be levied on the 


Mate FEMALE 
Employers Joint Spa Employers Joint 
3/3 7/6 3/6 2/6 6/- 
2/9 6/3 3/- 2/- 5/- 
2/6 5/- 2/- 2/- 4/- 
ea ty 3/9 = = 
ae sat /- = Hed 
as ses 2/- sb a 
ae seks 3/- = ar 
= A 2/6 — Bice 
28 ar 1/6 om. E* 


dangerous industries in accordance with the 
risk in those industries. 

The finance of the scheme is examined in 
detail by the Government Actuary in a 
memorandum printed as Appendix A. to the 
Report. \ 


TABLE XIII._ESTIMATED COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY TO EXCHEQUER, INSURED PERSONS 
AND EMPLOYERS AT VARIOUS DATES 








£ million 
1938-39 1945 1965 
Commit- 
ments 
epee P Proposed | Proposed 
arrange- ' 
ments 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
National Exchequer (and Local Rates for hospitals and public assistance). . 212 265 351 519 
Masured, OrsOns.< 18055. scseaeke same camatte cRee ee aber ose Nanette ee 55 69 194 192 
BETO OXI is wie Ge a was ancalo sae se Min a eiecle tee 5 alae S ET ee Sls Scais oer eke 66 83 137 132 
@theraonainly: interest) <. Hoses Re celles « «Sess aettels cial sans s ANE sate 9 15 15 15 
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SECURITY PROVISION FOR MAN, WIFE AND TWO CHILDREN (PRESENT CONTRIBUTORY CLASSES) 
BASED ON TABLE XIV. 


ac Be oe oe a A SE BE EE NE SNE ES 
EE SE SE ATT REECE SS SESE ES SE oT SNS = eS: ed 2 LC i hh es SMT STL NS | LTS 


PRESENT 


Period and 
Conditions 





Amount 


PROPOSED IN PLAN FoR Social SECURITY 


Period and Conditions 


ee SSS ee a Seer a Dh a a 


by assistance on 
means test). 


Liability other than 18/- per week....... 


industrial. by 10/6 per week 
. in disablement. 
Additional bene- 

fit in some Cases. 

OMdMve rns... Agno 20/- per week....... Supplemented 

Assistance Board 
according to needs. 
Widowhood......... WS/oner week reales eee kes ss) 
Maternity........... Lore &- sega’. ate en ate ee ters Pree erat. . 
Maternity in wife] £2 additional.......]...0..sseeeeeeeeeees 


gainfully occupied. 


Industrial Disability|Half earnings up to|Subject to com- 
maximum of 35/- 


per week. (Plus| sums. 
8/- for the two 
children). 


Medical Treatment.|General Practitioner 
for man, with ad- 
ditional treatment 
benefits in some 
cases. 


eee er erro reer oseesos 





26 weeks (followed|56/- per week................. 


26 weeks, followed|56/—- per week................. 


by|40/- per week................. 


36/- per week for 13 weeks 


56/- p.w. for 13 weeks followed 
pounding for lump| by pension of two-thirds 


Comprehensive medical treat- 


Unlimited in time without 
means tests at any time. 
Subject to attendance at a 
training centre if unemploy- 
ment is prolonged. 


Unlimited in time without 
means test at any time. 


On retirement, 2/- a week in- 
crease for each year of post- 
ponement of retirement. 
(Full rate only after transi- 
tion period of twenty years. 
Assistance pensions on means 
test meanwhile. ) 


Al) ea WOlWGCK oo, <ie in sieteis oe oe Reduced by part of any earn- 
ings. 52/- per week for first 
13 weeks without reduction. 
LAME TO LGR ANT). Se PVRS Joos oO Rene oS SET» Gere aes 


ee ee ee ee Oe 


additional. 


soe esr eereosees esses eessesrreseeee 


earnings up to maximum of 
76/- p.w. but not less than 
56/- p.w. No compounding 
for total disability. 


ment including hospital, 
dental and ophthalmic, 
nursing and convalescent 
homes for whole family. 
Post-medical rehabilitation. 





Engineering Cadetship in Great Britain 


The Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice in Great Britain has established a scheme 
for Engineering Cadetships leading to tech- 
nical commissions in the fighting services. 

Under this plan boys aged 16, 17, 18, and 19 
are invited to apply for Engineering Cadetships 
if:—they left school before October, 1942; 
they are not employed in any branch of en- 
gineering; and they have obtained the neces- 
sary academic qualifications at school. Ap- 
plicants for Engineering Cadetships are chosen 
by a Selection Board on which all three ser- 
vices are represented. 

The training of Cadets is carried out under 
the directions of the Education Departments. 
So far as can be arranged each cadet attends 
a Technical College near his home. During 
their courses Cadets cover the basic engineer- 
ing science required in the Associate Mem- 
bership Examinations of either the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers or the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. While receiving this 
training, a Cadet is a member of one of the 
pre-Service organizations or of the Home 
at home. 


Guard. Membership of a particular organiza- 
tion does, however, not necessarily determine 
the service in which a Cadet will be com- 
missioned upon the completion of his training. 


Cadets also attend periodic lectures by Ser- 
vice Officers and make visits to technical units 
and workshops. 


The tenure of an Engineering Cadetship is 
subject to satisfactory progress and conduct. 
But, as a rule, the training usually continues 
until the Cadet has reached the age of 20. 
The length and character of the training of 
Cadets is adjusted to their age and educa- 
tional qualifications. In general Cadets aged 
18 and 19 attend courses of training for 18 to 
24 months while Cadets aged 17 attend similar 
courses for 2 years and 6 months. Boys of 
16 receive preliminary instruction at an ap- 
propriate Technical college or other institution. 


The Government pays the necessary educa- 
tional fees and allows each Cadet a mainten- 
ance grant of £140 a year (in London £160 
a year) if he has to live away from home or 
£75 a year (in London £90 a year) if he lives 
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ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Transfer of Call-ap Machinery—Man-power Advisory Committees— 
Assistance of Farmers in Lumbering and Mining—Appeal 
for Coal Miners—Special Order Concerning 
Christmas Employment 


N December 1, 1942, the mobilization 

machinery for the army was transferred 
from the War Services Department to the 
National Selective Service Branch of the 
Labour Department. With the transfer, both 
military and civilian man-power needs have 
been co-ordinated under National Selective 
Service. 

Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, in a recent statement said that 
the transfer took place without interruption. 

Major-Generals T. L. Tremblay and H. J. 
Riley, appointed joint associate directors of 
the military section of Selective Service in 
October, are responsible for administration of 
the mobilization service. Under them is the 
complete organization that existed in the 
_ War Services Department, including: head- 
quarters staff, the divisional boards, registrars 
and sub-staffs as well as the medical services. 

The personnel of the mobilization service 
remains unchanged and A. de Gaspé Taché, 
formerly director of mobilization, continues 
as supervisor of mobilization. The 13 regional 
boards, now known as Mobilization Appeal 
Boards, will function as they have in the past 
but the Minister of Labour has authority to 
increase the size of boards. 

The National Registration of 1940 is being 
kept up to date, as before, and is serving as 
the basis for the call-ip. All persons liable 
to register are required to do so and persons 
who have changed their addresses must notify 
the national registration division of National 
Selective Service, Ottawa. Cards are available 
in all post offices for this purpose. 

It is anticipated that this co-ordination will 
effect a better working arrangement. Imme- 
diate action, for example, has beeen taken 
through the operation of National Selective 
Service regulations to see that men seeking 
employment be required to produce proof that 
they have complied with regulations dealing 
with military training. This is an effective 
method of discovering men who are delinquent 
in this respect. It is also the intention to 
ask employers to check over their payrolls 
and satisfy themselves that employees have 
complied with these regulations. 


Man-power Advisory Committees 


In dealing with the man-power problems of 
_ particular industries National Selective Ser- 
vice has consulted representatives of both 


management and labour. This consulta'tion 
has been provided by industry Man-power 
Advisory Committees. Committees have been 
established for the pulp and paper, coal min- 
ing, hardrock mining, and jewellery industries, 
and are in the process of formation for the 
needle trades, steel, and printing and publish- 
ing industries. The Director of National 
Selective Service recently announced that a 
Man-power Advisory Committee on Agricul- 
ture would be set up. 

The Pulp and Paper Man-power Advisory 
Committee has given invaluable assistance in 
connection with man-power problems arising 
out of the curtailment of that industry due 
to power shortage. This Committee has been 
instrumental in arranging for the transfer of 
displaced pulp and paper workers to war in- 
dustnies, in explaining to the industry the 
necessity for curtailment, and in acquainting 
the industry with Maite Selective Service 
policy and regulations. 

In this connection the em tee sponsored 
what is believed to be the first joint manage- 
ment-labour conference of a major industry 
on a national basis in Canada. This confer- 
ence was held in Montreal on November 14- 
15. The first session was addressed by the 
Power Controller, who explained the neces- 
sity for curtailment; by the Newsprint Admin- 
istrator, who discussed the way in which the 
curtailment. program was developed; by a 
representative of National Selective Service, 
who indicated the role played by Nationa) 
Selective Service in the curtailment situation; 
and by representatives of organized labour, 
who presented labour’s views on the situation 
facing the pulp and paper industry. The re- 
maining sessions of the conference were 
devoted to consideration and explanation of 
National Selective Service regulations. 

The Jewellery Man-power Advisory Commit- 
tee has also been active in planning to meet 
any curtailment within this industry. The 
members of the Committee have discussed 
curtailment problems with the Jewellery 
Administrator, 


Assistance of Farmers in Lumbering and 
Mining 


National Selective Service, through the 
Special Services Division, has undertaken a 
campaign to enlist the services of upwards to 
100,000 farmers in coal and base metal mines 
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and in logging and sawmill camps during the 
farming off-season. 

Statistics for November show that 23,342 
permits to seek employment outside agriculture 
were granted. In addition to the recorded 
movement of men, as shown by the issuance of 
permits to seek employment, many more are 
believed to have gone into logging operations 
under the special provisions in the regulations 
which allow agricultural workers to take_ off- 
season employment in other essential indus- 
tries for periods up to 80 days without per- 
mits, . 

The placement offices have on record 12,520 
men who went into logging and 1,120 who went 
into coal mining. It is estimated that at least 
10,000 more men, who did not require per- 
mits, left farms during the slack winter season 
for logging work. 

A break-down of the available figures for 
November show that the following number 
of farm workers have entered coal mining and 
logging: Ontario, logging 4,301; Quebec, log- 
ging 3,723; Maritimes, coal mining 179; log- 
ging 1,409; Manitoba, logging 305, Saskatch- 
ewan, mining 115, logging 52; Alberta, mining 
744, logging 807; British Columbia, mining 82, 
logging 1,923. 

Permits to seek employment outside agricul- 
ture were granted as follows by provinces: 
Maritimes, 3,187; Quebec, 9,089; Ontario, 
5,356; Manitoba, 2,225; Saskatchewan, 1,387; 
Alberta, 1,287; British Columbia, 811. 

The request for these workers has been 
directed to only those persons who are not 
needed on the farm in the off-season, which 
may include part of the fall and all winter, 
until late March or early April. 

Federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ment officials have co-operated in supplying 
information to assist farmers in getting off- 
the-farm work during their slack seasons. A 
booklet entitled “A Message for Farmers” in 
English and French has been mailed to all 
farmers on rural routes or who have post office 
boxes, throughout a number of areas in Can- 
ada. A special advertisement in weekly and 
farm newspapers, and the use of radio an- 
nouncements of the farm broadcasts were used 
to reach farmers. 

The advertising was framed in such a way 
as to eliminate in so far as possible the move- 
ment of men to employment more distant 
from their home community than is necessary. 
In some cases movement of some considerable 
distance was required, but the aim has been 
to direct prospective employees to seek work 
as near to their homes as is feasible. 
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Departments of every provincial govern- 
ment are co-operating with the Dominion in 
moving farm workers into mining and logging 
during the winter months. Agricultural repre- 
sentatives, lands and forests officials and 
similar provincial fieldmen are acting as repre- 
sentatives, with full information about the 
man-power needs in mining and logging, the 
areas in which the needs exist and how farmers 
can get in touch with potential employers, 
either through Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice offices or directly. 


Authorization has also been given to certain 
representatives of employers to visit defined 
rural areas in an effort to obtain men for speci- 
fied industries or firms. These representatives 
must have written authorization from Selec- 
tive Service authorities which includes instruc- 
tions. The area in which a representative 
may recruit is defined. Each representative is 
given a list of other industries or firms with 
high labour priority to which he should send 
any available workers who do not wish to be 
employed in the industry for which he is 
recruiting; for example, a representative of a 
lumber company might be given the names of 
coal or base metal mines for which he could 
find workers who did not wish to do bush 
work. It is necessary that each representa- 
tive be certain that agriculture will not suffer 
by the removal of persons being recruited. 
The representatives report to the nearest 
Employment and Selective Service Office the 
names, present addresses, future locations and 
character of employment, of each man taken 
from agriculture. Any transportation arrange- 
ments are at the expense of the companies 
for whom the men are recruited. 

Under National Selective Service Regula- 
tions, farmers may accept employment outside 
agriculture without permit for a period not 
exceeding thirty days. Accordingly, a large 
number of farmers have proceeded directly to — 
bush and mine operations without permit, 
but, in cases where it has been anticipated 
that the period of employment outside of agri- 
culture would exceed thirty days, application 
has been made at the nearest local Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Office for a 
permit. Farmers engaged without permit 
under the thirty-day rule may quit that em- 
ployment without notice of separation, but 
when the employment is covered by permit, 
the farmer may not leave the operations with- 
out first serving seven days’ notice of 
separation. 

To encourage farmers and farm workers to 
return to agriculture in time for spring work, 
an expiry date is being placed on the employ- 
ment permits. 
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Appeal for Coal Miners 


In addition to the efforts to induce farmers 
to take off-season work in coal mines, other 
steps have been necessary to meet this 
national emergency. : 

JTabour Minister Humphrey Mitchell, in 
collaboration with the four western Provincial 
Governments, the mine operators and the rep- 
resentatives of the miners, made an appeal 
to the mayors of Western Canada and to all 
employers situated from the head of the Great 
Lakes westward to canvass their employees to 
see if there are any skilled coal miners among 
them. The appeal was issued regardless of 
the essentiality of the industries. 


The mayors and employers were asked to 
grant to the ex-coal miners leave of absence 
from their jobs, with protection of their 
seniority and pension rights. The Govern- 
ment paid transportation costs of those skilled 
men who were willing to return to the mines. 

A directive was sent out to the Selective 
Service Officers in Employment and Selective 
Service Offices as another means of finding 
more workers for this industry. Applicants 
for permits who register at any office and who 
give their occupation as coal miners, are to 
be induced to return to coal mines. 

In addition to these efforts, The Emergency 
Coal Production Board was established with 
wide powers to stimulate and organize in- 
creased coal production in Canada. The objec- 
tives, powers and duties of this new Board 
are outlined on page 1404. 


Special Order Concerning Christmas 
Employment 


National Selective Service Regulations were 
relaxed to permit postal authorities and the 
retail trade to give temporary seasonal em- 
ployment to certain classes of men and women 
during the Christmas season. An order to this 
effect was made by the Director of National 
Selective Service on November 24, 1942, with 
the approval of the Minister of Labour. 

Affected by the order were: students and 
teachers during the Christmas vacation, men 
more than fifty-nine years of age, women more 
than forty-four years of age and, where there 
are more than sufficient women to meet the 
requirements of high priority industry in a 
given locality, women who are less than 45 
years old. 


Under “the order Selective Service Regua- 
tions which require permits to seek employ- 
ment, seven days’ notice on termination of 
employment, etc., do not apply to temporary 
seasonal employment in retail trade or by 
the Post Office Department during the period 
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from December 13 to January 5. No person 
employed without permit pursuant to this 
order may continue in such employment with- 
out permit after January 5, 1943. 

In addition to assisting employers, the order 
was designed to make it easy for the classes 
nam°d to obtain work during the Christmas 
rush and to ease the burden on the local Em- 
ployment and Selective Service Offices at that 
time. 


Youth Welfare in Scotland 


The Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland to inquire into means of 
carrying out the Government’s newly 
developed youth welfare scheme has recently 
issued its report. 


A broad view of the scope of youth service 
schemes is taken by the Committee which 
declares that youth councils must not be 
satisfied with short-term plans suited to the 
present emergency but must 

prepare nuw such resources as will enable 

young people to be prepared for work, 

citizenship, industrial and community living, 
and for the all-round development of their 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual life. 

The youth councils, also, will be charged with 

the duty of ascertaining and considering the 

living and working conditions of young people 
in relation to their Pate time and its 
beneficial use. 


The Committee proposed that local edu- 
cation authorities should assume full responsi- 
bility for building up the youth service in their 
respective areas and should be assisted by 
youth councils acting as advisory committees 


and representing local health, police and 
government authorities, churches, voluntary 
organizations, employers, trade unions, the 


medical profession, pre-service training organi- 
zations, the Ministry of Labour, the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland and the Workers’ 
Educational Association or other suitable 
educational body. Local youth panels should 
be set up as district committees to advise 
on the special needs of each district and to 
execute the policies of the education authori- 
ties. 


The Committee declared that the Govern- 
ment’s scheme for youth welfare should 
not affect the independence of the voluntary 
organizations, but that youth councils should 
endeavour to secure increased co-operation 
between voluntary organizations and statutory 
authorities in the field of youth welfare by 
such means as the organization of music and 
drama festivals, sports and games, competi- 
tions and handicraft exhibitions. 
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MAN-POWER REGULATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the U.S. War Man-Power Commission, Given 
Control over Employment and over Calling up of Men 
for Military Service 


S a result of regulations which came into 

effect on December 5, the United States 

has taken steps towards the establishment of 

full governmental control over its man-power, 
both for military and industrial needs. 

The new regulations came into effect through 
an executive order signed by President Roose- 
velt. They give broad powers to the chairman 
of the War Man-power Commission, Mr. Paul 
V. McNutt, which may be summarized briefly 
as follows:— : 

1. Control of the Selective Service System 
(i.e. the machinery by which men are called 
up into the armed forces.) 

2. Power to direct that the hiring of work- 
ers, in any establishment, occupation or area 
designed by the chairman, be conducted solely 
through the United States Employment Ser- 
WGC. 

3. Power to assure that no employer retain 
in his employ any worker whose services are 
more urgently needed elsewhere. 


The President’s order also terminates volun- 
tary enlistments in the United States armed 
forces, the Army and Navy being directed to 
obtain their recruits henceforward solely 
through the Selective Service System. 

President Roosevelt stated im his order that 
it was issued “in order to promote the most 
effective mobilization and utilization of the 
national man-power and to eliminate so far 
as possible waste of man-power due to dis- 
ruptive recruitment and undue migration of 
workers.” 


Five-Point Man-power Program 


At a press conference Mr. McNutt declared 
that the total population would now be con- 
sidered a national pool from which the needs 
of the armed forces, war industries, agriculture 
and essential civilian activities would be sup- 
plied. He outlined the use he planned to make 
of his new powers in the following five-point 
program :— 

a Allocation of man-power to armed forces. 
war industries, agriculture and other essential 
civilian activities. 

2. Efficient use of labour for war industries. 

3. Mobilization of the nation’s labour re- 
serves. : 

4. Transfer of workers from less essential 
activities to activities essential to the support 
of the war. 

_5. Providing 
agriculture. 


labour needed for essential 


Maragement-Labour Policy Committee 


Under the terms of the Order, Mr. McNutt 
is instructed to appoint a “management-labour 
policy committee”, to be selected from the 


fields of labour, agriculture, and industrial 
management, and to ‘“‘consult with the mem- 
bers thereof in carrying out his responsibilities.” 


Control of Hiring 


The section of the Order directing that em- 
ployment in certain cases be conducted solely 
through the governmental Employment Service 
reads as follows :— 

In so far as the effective prosecution of the 
war requires it, the chairman shall take all 
lawful and appropriate steps to assure that 
all hiring, rehiring, solicitation and recruit- 
ment of workers in or for work, in any estab- 
lishment, plant, facility, occupation or area 
designated by the chairman as subject to the 
provisions of this section shall be conducted 
solely through the United States Employ- 
ment Service or in accordance with such 
arrangements as the chairman may approve. 
Mr. McNutt indicated that he would not 

immediately use this power to its utmost ex- 
tent, and that for the time being the ordinary 
methods of hiring workers would continue. 

“The ‘authorization for the regulation of 
hiring”, he said, “is clearly a necessary con- 
trol in areas of critical labour shortages. 

“Although I am determined to exercise this 
authority, where necessary, to prevent labour 
hoarding and allocate essential workers to war 
plants, action wi!l be taken only in those areas 
and with respect tc those occupations where it 
is essential to meeting labour requirements. 

‘Until further clarification, it should be 
understood that presently approved methods of 
recruiting and hiring may continue.” 


Release of Workers from Non-essential 
Industry 


The provisions of the Order restricting em- 
ployers from retaining in non-essential em- 
ployment workers needed elsewhere are as 
follows:— 

No employer shall retain in his employ 
any worker whose services are more urgently 
needed in any establishment, plant, facility, 
occupation or area designated as more essential 
by the chairman pursuant to this section. 


Mr. McNutt said that the newly- 
strengthened Commission was prepared to 
“pation scarce labour where available man- 
power is insufficient to meet all competing 
demands.” 

Acting with the advice of other government 
agencies, he said, the Commission “has estab- 
lished priorities for the use of labour, based 
on the urgency of various kinds of war pro- 
duction and services and linked to the pro- 
duction schedule and the flow of materials.” 
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Adjustment of Hours of Work to Promote 
Production 


“Steps are being taken”, Mr. McNutt de- 


clared, “to adjust hours of work to a realistic 
standard designed to safeguard health and to 
promote production.” 


This adjustment, he said, would include re- 
duction of hours in industries where they have 
been so “excessive” as to reduce efficiency and 
increase absences from work. 


lt also would include increasing hours in in- 
dustries where “labour demands are inflated 
and production limited by an unnecessarily 
restricted working schedule,’ he declared. 

He announced that he was taking steps “to 
effect the transfer of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers needed to meet the man- 
power demands of essential industries and 
services” and that machinery was being estab- 
lished to assure those transferred “suitable 
standards of wages and working conditions.” 


Allowances for Undue Hardships 


In regard to the restrictions on employment, 
the chairman is directed in the order to take 
steps to prevent and relieve gross inequities 
or undue hardships, in so far as he finds so 
doing will not interfere with the effective 
prosecution of the war. A hearing is to be 
assured to any person claiming that any action 
under the terms of the Order is unfair or 
unreasonable as applied to him . 


Call-up for Military Service 


The Selective Service System, which in the 
United States administers the calling up of 
men for military duty, is transferred by the 
Order, with all its functions, to the War 
Man-power Commission. Mr. McNutt de- 
clared that the system would operate as a 
bureau within the Commission with Major 
General Lewis B. Hershey continuing as its 
chief. 

The relationship between the military chiefs 
and Mr. McNutt is defined in the Order as 
follows :— 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary 

of the Navy shall, after consultation with the 

_ chairman, determine the number of men re- 
quired to be selected each month in order to 
fulfil the total respective requirements of 
the Army and Navy as approved by the 

President. The chairman shall furnish the 

required number of men through the Selective 

Service System. 

Voluntary enlistments into the armed forces 
are halted for all men between the ages of 
18 and 38. The Army and Navy can now 
obtain recruits only through the Selective Ser- 
vice System. 
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. Mr. McNutt asserted that this centralization 


. of man-power control under a single authority, 


was “a prerequisite to any adequate attack 
upon the tremendous task of allocating men to 
the armed forces and to war industry.” 

“The transfer of the Selective Service 
System” he declared, “and the restrictions of 
voluntary enlistments, will make possible a 
unified plan for the orderly withdrawal of 
men from civilian life with the least possible 
disturbance of essential war production.” 


Seniority Rights for Workers Shifting to 
War Production 


In regard to the transfer of workers to war 
production, President Roosevelt, shortly after 
issuing the man-power order, appealed to 
employers in civilian industries to assure em- 
ployees who take up war work that their 
seniority rights will be protected, as the senior- 
ity rights of those who go into the armed 
forces are protected by the Selective Service 
Act. 


The President’s appeal was made public on 
December 8, and reads as follows: 


“One of the ways in which we can encourage 
skilled workers in civilian industry to shift to 
employment in war plants is to see to it that 
when victory has been won, employees can 
return to their peace-time work without loss 
of all the seniority rights which they have 
accumulated over the years. ...... 


“Seniority privileges have become an insti- 
tution in American industry. This was recog- 
nized when the Selective Service Act was 
passed. It was thought by the Congress only 
fair that men who gave up their jobs to enter 
the Army and Navy should have the maximum 
protection, so that when they returned they , 
could step back into their jobs with a mini- 
mum of loss. 

“Valuable re-employment and _ seniority 
rights are protected under the Selective Ser- 
vice Act. I think the same protection should 
be accorded to a worker, wherever, possible, 
who leaves his job to accept employment to 
help with the war effort, frequently away from 
home and at times under less favourable con- 
ditions. I feel that employers in civilian in- 
dustries will be willing to give the same 
assurances to their employees who leave for 
war work as they are giving to employees 
who are leaving to join the armed services. 
By so doing they can perform a great ser- 
vice to the government at this time”. 
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PRICE CONTROL IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1942 


Government Action to Lower Cost of Living by Reducing Retail Food Prices 
—Activities of Wartime Prices and Trade Board in Controlling 
Shortages—Conservation—Rationing—Price Regulations 
—Import Policy 


N December 3, the Minister of Finance, 
the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, announced the 
government’s plan “to bring the cost-of-living 
at least part of the way back to.the level of 
the basic period” (September 15 to October 
11, 1941) by reducing the retail prices of a 
number of imported and diomestic foods of 
widespread consumption through reduction of 
duties and taxes and out-right subsidy. Every 
consumer will share the advantage of the 
reduced prices since the commodities selected, 
milk, tea, coffee and oranges, are foodstuffs 
commonly used in the average household. 
Effective December 7, the retail price of tea 
is reduced by not less than 10 cents per 
pound, and the price of coffee to the con- 
sumer by 4 cents a pound. Retail prices of 
oranges are to reflect decreased costs to dis- 
tributors and dealers. Starting on December 
16, the retail price of milk is reduced by 2 
cents a quart. The Government also in- 
structed the Board to examine the retail prices 
of beef which, in some instances, are believed 
to have risen unreasonably in relation to estab- 
lished wholesale prices. 

The reduction in tea and coffee prices will 
be effected by the Commodity Prices Stabi- 
lization Corporation. A subsidy is payable to 
all persons who have stocks on hand for 
resale at the close of business, December 5. 
Since the C.P.S.C. is the sole importer of tea 
and coffee, it is planned to furnish future 
supplies to retail stores at appropriately re- 
duced wholesale prices. The lower milk price 
will be made possible by the payment of a 
subsidy to distributors of milk at retail outlets. 
In regard to beef prices, the Board is examin- 
ing the practicability of a Board Order that 
will fix maximum retail prices for standard 
~ retail cuts of beef in proper relation to estab- 
lished wholesale prices. 


Supply Problem 


Mcat—In order to bring meat supplies 
throughout Canada under more complete con- 
trol, all slaughtering of livestock for the 
sale of meat has been placed under permit. 
After January 1, 1948, persons who slaughter 
livestock in a slaughter house or other place 
or have it slaughtered for them, for the sale 
of meat, are required to obtain a permit. 
Interim permits are issued by local offices 
of the Board to all persons making application, 


and after the applications have been reviewed 
by the Foods Administration, permits for con- 
tinued operations may be issued, replacing 
the interim certificate (A-490, Nov. 238). 
Custom Slaughtering has been brought under 
control by an order adding it to the lst of 
services regulated by the Board. Provision is 
also made that maximum prices for custom 
slaughtering are to be determined by those 
established during the period October 26 to 
October 31, 1942, both dates inclusive. (Board 
Order No. 204, November 3.) 


Butter—With a view to meeting temporary 
shortages of butter in certain retail markets, 
provision was made for releasing, by the end 
of the month (Nov. 30), 25 per cent of all 
stocks of butter held in storage. All holders 
of butter in excess of 5,000 pounds were 
required to report their storage stocks at the 
end of ‘thhe month, regardless of whether such 
stocks were held for the dealer’s own account 
or for the account of any other person. . (A- 
483, Nov. 18, revoking A-457.) 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Sales of 
canned fruits and vegetables by canners and 
wholesalers in Canada have been limited to 
75 per cent of the stocks in their hands on 
November 1, 1942, with the remaining 25 per 
cent being held to the order of the Foods 
Administrator. The new restriction of sales 
applied to any fruit or vegetable product, or 
the juice thereof, packed and preserved in con- 
tainers of 16 ounces or more; to jam, jelly or 
marmalade in containers of two pounds or 
more, and also to fruit for remanufacture in 
quantities of 30 pounds or more. Exception 
has been made in the case of a canner who had 
sold or contracted to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply 15 per cent of his 
1942 pack of canned tomatoes, as provided in 
Board Order No. 148, June 24, 1942: above 
this 15 per cent he has been required to 
retain only 10 per cent of his holdings of 
canned tomatoes to the order of the Foods 
Administrator. (A-500, November 28). 


Fuelwood—Anticipating a fuelwood shortage 
in the winter of 1943-44 unless appropriate 
action is taken, the Board called upon pro- 
vincial authorities to bring the matter to 
the attention of the municipalities. The Board 
pointed out that “it is not possible or 
feasible for the Board to assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the supply of fuelwood 
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throughout Canada; in the main the individual 
communities must shoulder the burden.” The 
Board suggested that a survey of the supply 
situation be made as soon as possible, pref- 
erably by December 1; that municipal authori- 
ties co-operate with the trade by estabhshing 
wood yards or by other measures, and that 
“special action” be taken in districts where 
such appears necessary. 


Coke—In order to conserve petroleum coke 
for essential industries such as aluminum, 
electrode and abrasive production, all trans- 
actions have been placed under a_ permit 
system. Provision has been made that any- 
one granted a permit to acquire petroleum 
coke for the manufacture of briquettes for 
domestic heating may sell such briquettes 
as long as such sales are reported to the 
Administrator in any form which may be re- 
quired. The Board pointed out that sub- 
stitutes for petroleum coke are available to re- 
place it in domestic use. (A-495, Novem- 
ber 25). 


Simplification and Conservation 


Leather —Further regulations in the manu- 
facture of leather footwear have been issued, 
effective November 20. The new regulations 
were concerned primarily with simplifying 
methods of production for the purpose of 
conserving materials and man-hours. In 
applying the regulations, minor disputes are 
to be arbitrated by one or more committees 
known as Committees of Reference composed 
of one representative of manufacturers and 
one of retailers or wholesalers. 

Leather conservation has been effected by 
requiring, for civilian purposes, the use of 
+ gauge outsoles, by restricting vamp linings 
and facings on uppers of, 5 oz. and over. 
Leather linings have been restricted to heavy 
boots that require a leather quarter lining. 
The great majority of heels are to be made of 
wood and will not be leather covered. The 
colour range in women’s shoes has been re- 
duced. A two-tone effect has been prohibited, 
both by the use of contrasting leather. or by 
the addition of contrasting trim. White 
colour is no longer available in men’s shoes 
and brown is out for work boots. In addition, 
novelty variations have been sharply re- 
stricted. The use of steel has been prohi- 
bited except in the ease of steel shanks used 
in trade-marked arch-support recognized and 
approved by the Administrator. Certain ex- 
emptions from the regulations were made with 
respect to special types of footwear. Im- 
ported shoes, however, must conform with 
the restrictions of the Order. 

The new regulations contained an important 
provision that no design or construction may 


+ 


be utilized by the manufacturer which had not 
been utilized by him during the period 
between October 1, 1941, and the effective 
date of the Order (November 20). Under a 
separate Order, manufacturers of leather foot- 
wear have been prohibited from installing 
machinery for manufacturing by a process 
differing from that existing in their plants on 
November 26, 1942, except with written per- 
mission of the Administrator (A-489, Novem- 
ber 21). To assist tanners in producing larger 
quantities of sole leather for military use, 
manufacturers of leather footwear have been 
prohibited from putting into process for 
civilian sale any inner soles or middle soles 
cut from shoulders of 5 to 8 gauge or iron, 
or any outsoles cut from bends over 84 gauge 
or iron. (A-497, November 26). 

Other restrictions with a view to simplifi- 
cation and cost reduction were applied to 
sales and distribution methods. All shoe boxes 
must be of uniform sizes, thus eliminating the 
costly “brand” box. Boxes may be covered 
only in white or natural kraft paper, while 
such details as size and description must be 
affixed to the box in one operation. Manu- 
facturers have been forbidden to supply window 
samples. Advertising labels must not be 
attached to shoes, and distinguishing name 
stamps may not be affixed except when such 
a mark can be applied in one stamping 
operation. Shipping on approval and con- 
signment have been prohibited, and all shoe 
orders must contain a minimum of 15 pairs 
in two widths or 30 pairs in up to five widths. 
(A-478, November 138, revoking A-263). 


Clothing —Additional measures of simplifi- 
cation and conservation have been applied to 
the manufacturer of women’s, misses’ and 
children’s wear. While the previous orders 
have been revoked, the majority of the re- 
strictions contained in them are maintained 
in the new regulations with a few revisions 
and the addition of certain new schedules to 
cover garments not formerly listed. The 
manufacture of certain luxury garments such 
as evening and dinner dresses has been dis- 
continued. Garments, other than women’s 
or children’s hats, must not be fashioned in 
more than four shades. The use of wool cloth 
to line any garment has been prohibited. The 
order also prohibited fur trimmings on women’s 
and misses’ hats. Restrictions have been 
placed on overall tucking, shirring or pleat- 
ing, while double cuffs or yokes have been 
prohibited except as permitted under the 
Order. Certain new restrictions have been 
applied to uniforms for nurses, maids, 
waitresses and beauticians. Among the gar- 
ments not formerly listed which were covered 
by the new Order were sportswear, infants’ 
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wear, boys’ wash suits, women’s and children’s 
hats, bloomers, brassieres, corsets and scarves. 
New blocks for women’s and children’s hats 
were prohibited, effective January 15, 1948. 
(A-474, November 11). 


In addition to the restrictions placed upon 
the manufacture of women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s wear, new regulations were applied to 
styling, sale and delivery of such clothing. 
Styles in general have been “frozen” as of 
the present fall and winter season, or the 
spring and summer season of 1943. The style 
range which had been reduced for the fall 
season of this year by one-third has been cut 
to one-half. The number of samples shown 
by any manufacturer for any season “shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of the number of samples 
shown by him for the corresponding season 
in 1941, and no manufacturer customarily 
selling by sample shall sell any garment in any 
style for which he has not shown samples.” 
Sales by manufacturers and wholesalers on 
consignment or approval have been prohibited. 
Displays by manufacturers on retailers’ prem- 
ises have also been’ prohibited. (A-475, 
November 11). 


Paper Products—With respect to the manu- 
facture of shipping tags, specifications have 
been set out as to size, stock (of paper) and 
colour (for certain of the stocks). (A-456, 
November 2). Regulations have been made 
for the manufacture of paper bags, used for 
various commercial purposes, in fewer sizes 
and from prescribed weights of paper. In the 
case of special orders received by a manu- 
facturer for 100,000 bags or more of one type, 
size, welght and grade which do not conform 
to the specifications in the Order, the Admin- 
istrator may, by permit in writing, allow 
their manufacture. (A-482, November 17). 


Glasswear—The manufacture of glass con- 
tainers for bottling alcoholic beverages has 
been restricted to the sizes, shape of con- 
tainer and type of closure specified in an 
Order issued by the Administrator of Glass 
and Glass Products, and in accordance with 
such specifications as to style, quality and 
shape as are approved by the Administrator. 
(The order does not cover the bottling of 
beer, ale, porter or stout). (A-472, Novem- 
ber 7). 


Brushes—Manufacturers of paint and var- 
nish brushes have been permitted to add three 
popularly priced lines of brushes to the 
number which may be turned out under the 
Board’s program of standardization and simpli- 
fication. (A-494, November 25, amending 
A-197). 
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Restrictions and Conservation 


Heaters, Pumps, etc—The manufacture of 
converter heaters, preheaters, instantaneous or 
storage heaters has been restricted to the 
styles, models and sizes listed as standard in 
the latest catalogue published by the manu- 
facturer prior to November 19, the effective 
date of the Order. (A-479, November 16). 
Similar provisions have been applied to the 
manufacture of circulating, condensation and 
vacuum pumps by “freezing” the types of 
pumps at the range shown in manufacturers’ 
catalogues and listing the pefmitted types of 
control apparatus. (A-484, November 20). 
Types and sizes of surface heating coils have 
also been prescribed. (A-485, November 20). 


Furnaces, etc—Manufacture of humadifiers 
for all industrial uses has been prohibited 
except by written permission of the Adminis- 
trator (A-486, November 20). The manu- 
facture of all steel furnaces (containing more 
than 50 per cent by weight of sheet or plate 
steel) has been prohibited except with written 
permission of the Administrator. Under the 
permit system, manufacturers are restricted 
to an annual use of not more than 70 per cent 
of total weight of iron and steel used in 1941. 
(A-476, November 11). With respect to con- 
cealed and enclosed convector type radiators, 
their manufacture has been prohibited, except 
for ships or railroad cars, or with permission of 
the Administrator (A-480, November 16). 


Bristles—Regulations governing the manu- 
facture and sale of pigs’ bristles in brushes have 
been further tightened in conformity with new 
restrictions in the United States. Production 
of brushes for ordinary civilian uses has been 
restricted to those containing bristles under 
two inches in length. Except with written 
permission of the Administrator, manufacturers 
have been required to use not less than 50 per 
cent of material “other than bristles” where 
the size of stock of bristles is 2 to 35 inches, 
and not less than 45 per cent, where the 
bristles are 33 inches or longer (A-493, Novem- 
ber 25). 


Jewellery—-The use of platinum and palla- 
dium or their alloys has been prohibited in 
the manufacture or assembly of various articles 
of jewellery, effective November 15. The pur- 
chases of rhodium or alloys for such use has 
also been prohibited (A-431, November #4 )e 


Food Choppers—The manufacture of hand 
operated or motor driven food choppers for 
household use has been prohibited, while a 
permit in writing from the Administrator has 
been required in their manufacture for indus- 
trial, institutional or commercial use. (A-471, 
November 7). 
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Paper—An Order issued by the Adminis- 
trator of Converted Paper Products has pro- 
hibited the manufacture of fancy printed or 
embossed wrapping paper, special or standard 
Christmas wrapping paper, waxed and/or 
printed, and printed decorative crepe tissues. 
(A-481, November 17). 


Shotguns—The sale of shotguns at whole- 
sale or retail has been prohibited except with 
permission of the Co-ordinator (of Sundry 
Items, n.o.p.) (A-459, November 2). 


Soaps and Cleaners—Consumers purchas- 
ing bar or packaged soaps and cleaners have 
been assured of getting materials of uniform 
weight, size and quality as a result of regula- 
tions issued by the Administrator of Oils and 
Fats. Manufacturers have been required to 
show clearly on the containers the packed 
weight of their products. The regulations pro- 
vide that the weight of bars of toilet and 
laundry soap and bar cleansers may not be 
changed. Continued quality of output has 
been guaranteed by a provision forbidding any 
manufacturer from selling either bar or pack- 
aged soaps or cleansers differing in quality 
from those sold during the basic price ceiling 

period of 1941 (A-458, November 2). 


Toilet Goods—An Order by the Adminis- 
trator of Pharmaceuticals and Toilet Goods 
has prohibited inclusion in gift sets of any 
tooth cleaning or shaving preparation contained 
in collapsible metal tubes (A-461, November 
3). Simultaneously, the Board passed an order 
allowing retailers to sell, without exchange of 
tubes, tooth and shaving preparations when 
they form part of a gift set purchased by the 
retailer as such. (Board Order No. 206, 
November 8). 


Typewriters—The Board tightened up its 


regulations regarding typewriter sales by re- 


stricting the sale of used or rebuilt non- 
portable machines by independent dealers. In 
a previous amendment (A-379) to the regula- 
tions an independent dealer had been allowed 
to sell such a machine to users not listed in 
the priority schedules. Under the amendment 
issued this month, new, used or rebuilt non- 
portable typewriters may be sold to Class “B” 
users (war industries) in the priority schedule, 
with written permission of the Director, and 
only typewriters more than 10 years old may 
be sold without restriction. (A-496, November 
26, amending A-194 as amended by A-379). 


Building Products—With a view to elimin- 
ating over-competition in deliveries and re- 
stricting the practice of over-ordering and 
returning materials and supplies for building 
and construction purposes, an Order has for- 
bidden delivery by dealers on the same day 
the order is received of any of the materials 
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and supplies listed in a schedule to the Order. 
Pickups of supplies and materials have been 
prohibited except in the course of a lawful 
delivery. The maximum refund or credit on 
returns has been at 75 per cent of invoice, 
except for asphalt base or tar base roofing and 
siding products, wallboards of wood fibre or 
asbestos base or building papers, for which 90 
per cent credit has been permitted. (A-460, 
November 2). 


Photo Engravings, etc—In order to level 
out the peak or rush periods in production of 
photo engravings, electrotypes, etc., an Order 
provided that after orders are received certain 
minimum time limits must elapse before 
deliveries are made. Manufacturers of cuts 
for news columns of newspapers were exempted 
(A-487, November 21). 


Deliveries—Restrictions upon the use of 
both automotive and horse-drawn vehicles in 
the delivery of bread and bakery products 
become effective throughout Canada on 
December 28, 1942. Distributors have been 
prohibited from operating vehicles which do 
not yield weekly sales equal to or greater than 
specified minimums ($225 per week for auto- 
motive vehicles and $175 per week for horse- 
drawn vehicles). Exempted from the restric- 
tions were distributors who do not operate 
more than two vehicles, of which not more 
than one may be an automotive vehicle. 
(A-492, November 25). 


New restrictions have been placed on 
deliveries of ice. Distributors have been 
restricted to three deliveries a week to private 
residences and one each week-day to hotels 
and commercial establishments. Under the 
three day a week delivery system one man will 
be able to deliver in areas formerly served by 
two. All Sunday deliveries have been abolished 
and on week-days only regular deliveries may 
be made. The latter are to begin at a par- 
ticular time and proceed along a specified route 
or through a designated area. The three-per- 
week deliveries to private residences are to be 
on alternate days except when a _ regular 
delivery falls on a statutory holiday, for which 
certain provisions have been made. (Certain 
deliveries are exempted from the restrictions, 
e.g. to hospitals). Both horse-drawn and auto- 
motive vehicles have been placed under the 
delivery restrictions, and distributors have been 
prevented from increasing the number of motor 
vehicles over the number regularly used last 
August. Subject to certain exemptions, no 
distributor may use an automotive vehicle 
after December 28, to deliver ice unless the 
total quantity delivered from it in each week 
is at least 21,000 pounds. The minimum for a 
horse-drawn vehicle has been placed at 15,000 
pounds. 
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Consumer Rationing 


Tea, Coffee and Sugar—Farly in the month 
the Administrator of Rationing announced that 
double rations of tea and coffee would be 
allowed for soft coal miners working under- 
ground in the principal coal mining areas in 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Special arrangements have 
been made for distribution, partly in co- 
operation with organized labour groups. In 
announcing the double ration the Administrator 
pointed out that “the work being done by the 
miners of soft soal is one of great national 
importance . . . and involves conditions of 
considerable hardships”. 

The Rationing Division advised insurance 
adjusters, trustees in bankruptcy and others 
having to do with disposal of salvaged tea, 
coffee or sugar that they must obtain a permit 
for such sales from the appropriate officer of 


the Board. (The Directors of tea and coffee, 
and in the case of sugar, the Sugar 
Administrator.) 


Price Regulations 


Mattresses, etc——During the month several 
pricing orders were issued covering certain 
new goods. Manufacturers’ prices for new 
cotton felt mattresses must be approved or 
fixed by the Administrator, with concurrence 
of the Administrator of the Retail Trade. 
For retailers the ceiling will be laid down 
cost plus normal markup, the latter not to 
exceed 40 per cent of retail selling prices (a 
new range of quality cotton felt mattresses is 
replacing spring filled mattresses) (A-470, 
November 6). Having limited the number 
of types (basic construction) of wood frame 
bed springs and ‘studio couches and metal 
frame beds with composite panels and wood 
side rails, applications for price fixing must 
be made to the Director of Bedding showing 
proposed selling price, comparison with former 
products as to ability, ete. On the basis of 
the application and Director’s recommenda- 
tion, maximum selling prices are to be fixed 
by the Deputy Administrator of Supplies, with 
concurrence of the Administrator of the Retail 
Trade. Retailers’ maximum prices are to be 
the sum of the actual price paid and a normal 
markup, the markup not to exceed 40 per cent 
of the retailer’s selling price (A-498, Novem- 
ber 28). 

Bicycles—Specific ceiling prices have been 
established at the retail level for wartime 
bicycles, following an order issued last May 
by the Controller of Supplies which required 
that all bicycles must be built to certain 
specifications. Prices were determined after 
a comparative study of the prices at which 
bicycles were sold during the basic period 
(A-463, November 4). 
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Skates—A price formula for manufacturers 
of nu-chrome skates and for wholesalers and 
retailers selling these products was issued 
by the Administrator of Footwear. Manufac- 
turers were required to submit a statement 
showing details of cost and proposed selling 
price. Dealer’s maximum selling price must 
not exceed the sum of laid down cost and 
basic period markup, the latter not to exceed 
15 per cent andi 35 per cent of selling price 
for wholesalers and retailers respectively (A- 
464, November 5). 


Clothing —Manufacturers of women’s, misses’ 
and juniors’ coats, suits or sport jackets to be 
offered for sale at retail during spring and 
summer of 1943 may be authorized to increase 
by not more than 10 per cent the price at 
which they sold the same type of garment 
produced for the 1941 season. Although this 
increase was provided for in an Order issued 
last April (Board Order No. 115, respecting 
seasonal goods), manufacturers did not take 
advantage of it because they were in 
a favourable inventory position. (A-462, Nov. 
6). Manufacturers of men’s and _ boys’ 
caps and suspenders have been authorized 
to make a uniform charge in addition to their 
maximum selling prices for caps sold in small 
quantities and for special large sizes of caps 
and suspenders. (A-469, Nov. 6). 


Potatoes—Maximum wholesale and retail 
prices for potatoes in all parts of Canada will 
be the highest lawful prices at which potatoes 
were sold in the period November 1-10, 1942. 
In announcing the Order, the Board’s state- 
ment declared “that its mew order became 
necessary as a result of recent sharp increases 
in potato prices”. (Board Order No. 205, 
Nov. 11). 


Eggs.—Specific price differentials between 
various grades of eggs were established, cov- 
ering the period from November 23, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943. By a previous Order (No. 
178), maximum wholesale prices were set in 
11 principal Canadian markets for Grade “A” 
large eggs, and these continue in force under 
the new Order. A charge of two cents a 
dozen -above the maximum wholesale price 
for the particular grade may be added to the 
prices set when eggs are packed in cartons 
containing a dozen or half-dozen eggs. 


Fuelwood—Several additional orders were 
issued covering fuelwood prices in certain 
centres. For the cities of Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ontario, the maximum delivered 
price per cord was set for seasoned fuelwood, 
and also maximum prices for fractions of a 
cord when ordered by the purchaser. Maxi- 
mum prices for slabs, edgings or millwood 
were to be those prevailing in the period 
December 1-15, 1941 (F-50, Nov. 18). Several 
minor amendments were issued with respect 
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to maximum prices for fuelwood in Greater 
Toronto area and the city of Hamilton, 
Ontario (F-51, Nov. 10); maximum prices 
for-dry fuelwood in the Province of Mani- 
toba (F-54, Nov. 18); maximum prices for 
fuelwood in the City of Saint John and certain 
districts in New Brunswick (F-52, Nov. 23); 
and sawdust and millwood in Vancouver area, 


British Columbia, F-53, November 18). 


Photographic Equipment—The 
price for all types of used cameras, binoculars, 
lenses and photographic equipment in general 
has been fixed at 100 per cent of list price. In 
issuing the Order it was pointed out that in 
many cases used cameras, etc., had been 
selling for more than new ones had formerly 
brought because new goods were not being 
manufactured and there was a good deal of 
competitive bidding for the used goods. In 
an accompanying schedule the Order listed 
maximum prices for different kinds and types 
of used cameras, representing in general the 
last quoted retail selling prices for new goods 
during the basic period September 15 to 
October 11, 1941. Used binoculars, used lenses 
and used photographic equipment not listed in 
the schedule may not be sold at a_ price 
higher than the last quoted retail selling price 
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as shown on manufacturers’ or dealers’ price 
lists. (A-477, Nov. 12). 


Import Policy 


The Board has added a number of impcrts 
to the list of commodities excluded from :ub- 
sidy or ineligible for subsidy unless, prio1 to 
importation arrangement has been entered 
into with the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation. The changes were by way of 
amendment to the schedules which accom- 
panied the Board’s Statement of Import Policy 
on July 138, 1942. Added to the list of tariff 
items excluded from subsidy (section 1 of 
Schedule “B”) were prunes, and cleaned rice 
when imported by manufacturers of cereal 
foods for use in the manufacture of cereal 
foods in their own factories. Added to the 
list of goods eligible for subsidy only if, prior 
to importation, an arrangement respecting 
subsidy has been entered into with C.PSC., 
were the following items: Starch, dextrine, 
etc.; moulding compositions and other primary 
forms of pyroxylin, cellulose nitrate, etc.; 
common and colourless window glass; cane and 
rattans, osiers or mullions and bamboos—un- 
manufactured; and button blanks and ivory 
nuts. 


LL.O. REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN WARTIME 


NDUSTRIAL Relations and the Determina- 

tion of Conditions of Employment in War- 
time is the title of a comprehensive and timely 
article in the International Labour Review, 
November, 1942. After outlining the problems 
affecting industrial relations which arise in a 
war economy, the author points out the modi- 
fications which appear to be necessary in 
connection with collective bargaining, the ad- 
justment of wages and the settlement of 
disputes. 

The review of earnings which were revealed 
by a study made by the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Services and of wage 
rates in the United States leads to the state- 
ment that 

“it would appear that while trade union 
action can help certain privileged groups of 
workers to benefit by an increase well in 
excess of the cost of living, others may 
experience a substantial decline in the pur- 
chasing power of their wages.” 


The experience of the various Allied coun- 
tries suggests to the author certain principles 
on which an industrial relations policy may 
well be based: (1) A general agreement for 
collaboration between the central workers’ and 
employers’ organizations on the one hand and 
the Government on the other; (2) the regula- 
tion of wages and conditions of employment 


for whole industries either through collective 
agreements or through arbitration awards; (3) 
the voluntary renunciation of strikes and lock- 
outs and the submission of all labour disputes 
to conciliation and arbitration; and (4) the 
formulation by Government authorities or by 
law of certain principles of wage policy which 
are to be observed by industry and labour in 
their agreements and by the conciliation and 
arbitration authorities. 

The application of these principles in differ- 
ent countries must vary, of course, with the 
extent to which employers and workers are 
organized and with the framework of legisla- 
tion and customs into which they have to be 
fitted. Where there is a unified labour move- 
ment covering a large proportion of industry 
and similar organizations of employers, a 
national industrial relations policy, it is found, 
can be more readily formulated and applied. 
The Government is able to count on these 
organizations to assume responsibility for play- 
ing a part in framing and carrying out national 
production plans. 


As regards collective agreements, the writer 
of the article points to the action taken by a 
considerable number of countries to give to 
agreements the force of law and to make it 
possible to extend them on certain conditions 
to the whole of the industry or the occupation 
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concerned. The legal enforcement of agree- 
ments and their extension to third parties had 
been provided for by law before the war in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Republican Germany, Greece, 
Treland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Sweden, the U.S.8.R., several Australian States, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Morocco and other countries. New labour 
codes or draft codes containing such provisions 
have been drawn up in the Argentine, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. The gen- 
eralization of agreements under statutory au- 
thority is also provided for in the Province of 
Quebee under the Collective Agreement Act. 
In both Great Britain and the Commonwealth 
of Australia the Government in 1940 provided 
in an emergency measure for the extension of 
collective agreements to non-parties so that the 
whole industry or occupation covered by the 
agreement would be bound by its terms. In all 
these countries, of course, it is required that 
before an agreement may be extended, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the industry must have 
entered into it voluntarily. * 


Other parts of the article summarize the 
more important changes in conciliation and 
“rbitration machinery that have been made to 
speed up settlement and prevent work-stop- 
pages during the war and the policies that have 
been adopted in certain countries for the 
regulation of wages and other conditions of 
employment. 


In the United States and South Atos as in 
Australia and New Zealand, there is compul- 
sory ar itration and strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited. In Australia the powers of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Court have been extended to cover all dis- 
putes, not merely those extending beyond the 
borders of a State; in New Zealand strikes and 
lockouts are again prohibited and decisions of 
emergency disputes committees as of the 
Court of Arbitration are binding on the dis- 
putants; in South Africa and the United States 
arbitration has been made compulsory since 


the outbreak of war. In Great Britain any 
dispute must be reported to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service who may refer 
it to the National Arbitration Tribunal if the 
parties fail to settle it and there may be no 
stoppage of work until three weeks have 
elapsed after it has been reported and unless 
the Minister has not, within that period, re- 
ferred the dispute for settlement. The National 
Arbitration Tribunal’s decisions bind the 
parties. ; 
As regards wages, the writer states: 

The main object of any wage policy in war- 
time is of course to stabilize wage rates at a 
particular level, since what is desired is pre- 
cisely to prevent a continued and uncontrolled 
rise in the price of labour (an essential factor 
of the cost of production) from leading in 
the long run to inflation and therefore to 
disorganization of the war production program. 
_ The stabilization of all wage rates has been 
imposed by law in Australia, Canada, and the 
United States. In Great Britain it has been 
made possible in practice by strict measures 
of indirect control (price control, rationing, 
taxation, voluntary savings, etc.) and by the 
discipline to which the wor rkers’ and employers’ 
organizations have submitted of their own 
accord. But in no country has the stabiliza- 
tion of wage rates meant the freezing of 
wages for the duration of the conflict. In 
point of fact, all the national regulations pro- 
vide for the necessary correctives to alle- 
viate the strict application of the principle, in 
particular, in the case of the lowest paid cate- 
gories of workers. Furthermore, certain ex- 
ceptions are allowed im order that the wage 
system may, continue to act as an incentive to 
output and thus play an active part in the 
war production policy. 


Thus, provision is made for increasing wages 
which are below the subsistence level or which 
are low when compared with rates in the same 
or a similar area, occupation or industry. Fur- 
ther, wages may be adjusted to the cost of 
living, and, to stimulate war production, there 
may be, as in Canada, new classifications of 
workers, a change-over from time to piece 
rates, or other adjustment, or, as in Australia, 
increases for special skill or output. In Canada 
and the United States the principle of equal 
pay for equal work irrespective of sex has been 
accepted. 


NATIONAL SERVICE FOR WOMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN 


gas many men as possible must be available 
for front line duties in the Armed Forces, 
according to a report in the October issue 
of the British Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
This means that many more women must be 
recruited for the Women’s Auxiliary Services 
to undertake duties for which men would 
otherwise have to be used, but in which women 
have shown themselves able to take the place 
of men. 

The compulsory powers of the National 
Service Acts are being used to provide a 


number of the additional recruits wanted 
(Lapour Gazette, February, 1942, page 193). 
These Acts do not apply, however, to married 
women, nor are they used to compel 
a woman to join the Forces who prefers 
to take one of the vital jobs in industry. 
So far, the age classes from 1918- 1921 and the 
older half of the 1922 age class are included in 
the compulsory call-up; further age classes 
will probably be included later, but at the 
moment a concentrated effort is being made 
to secure the release from their existing work 
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of more women within the present call-up age 
classes. The position therefore is that the 
compulsory call-up is yielding recruits from 
among single women born between January 1, 
1918, and June 30, 1922, provided they do not 
prefer factory work, but not from women 
born outside those age limits nor from among 
married women. Accordingly, the field for re- 
cruits under the National Service Acts is com- 
paratively small, and outside it there is a much 
larger field of women for whom there is no 
compulsory call-up but who are eligible to 
volunteer. 

The Women’s Auxiliary Services have always 
been and still are, in the main, volunteer 
forces. The recruitment of these Services up 
to the necessary complements depends very 
largely upon volunteers. Even since the ex- 
tension of the National Service Acts to women 
the number of volunteers has consistently been 
larger than the number of women called up 
under the National Service Acts. During the 
past six months the number of volunteers has 
been double the number called up, but the 
rate has dropped and the balance must be 
restored. Now that there is a call for a large 
increase in recruitment for the Women’s Auxi- 
hary Services the call must be answered in 
two ways, viz., (1) by increasing as much as 
possible the number of women called up from 
the field covered by the National Service 
Acts, and (2) by an increase of volunteering 
from that much larger field to which the call- 
ing-up arrangements do not extend. 

In the past, numbers of women who wanted 
to volunteer have not been accepted because 
it was felt that their civilian work was too 
important. The needs of the Women’s Auxi- 


liary Services, however, have now grown more 
urgent and many of these women and others 
in like positions will now be accepted. Women 
in reserved. work who wish to volunteer will 
be accepted for the Women’s Auxiliary Ser- 
vices if their employers are willing to let 
them go, and it will be quite exceptional for 
any women not in reserved work to be refused 
permission to volunteer. Women may join the 
Service they prefer, subject to a certain pro- 
viso with regard to the W.R.NS. in the case 
of the National Service age group, and’ so 
far as this can be arranged, they may follow 
the trade they choose, except that for cer- 
tain types of work special qualifications are 
needed. Volunteers are wanted in the largest 
numbers for the following: A.T.S—Anti-air- 
craft, signals, driving, special operations, radio 
mechanics, cooking, orderly work, camouflage; 
W.A.A.F.—Cooks, motor drivers, balloon oper- 
ators, aircraft hands, clerks, flight mechanics, 
mess stewards and waitresses, radio operators. 
Women in the 20-24 age group can be con- 
sidered for the W.R.N‘S. only if they possess 
one of the seven special reasons or qualifica- 
tions agreed between the W.R.N‘S. and. the 
Ministry of Labour. This ensures that only a 
certain proportion of the women in the 
National Service age group will be allocated 
to the W.R.NS., which is the smallest of the 
three Women’s Services. 

Pay depends on the type of work done, 
length of service, and rank. The lowest 
rate is 2s. a day, all found. Wives of service-— 
men are granted their leave to coincide with 
their husbands’ leave, subject to Service 
exigencies. , 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO, 1942 


Report of Provincial Department of Labour Reflects Increased Industrial 
Activity—Deals with Employment, Industrial Disputes, 
Accident Prevention, Wages and Hours, ete. 


[J SERECEDENTED gains in industrial 
employment in Ontario, due to the 
gathering momentum of the war effort, were 
reported by the provincial Department of 
Labour in its twenty-third report covering the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1942. Employ- 
ment was up almost 25 per cent over the 
previous year’s total, the index number regis- 
tering an average of 167-6 for the year, com- 
pared with 135-0 for the year preceding 
(1926=100). Though expansion was general 
in all industries covered by the report, it was 
specially marked in the manufacturing indus- 
“try as a whole, with employment increases 
being greatest in the iron and steel division. 
Industrial Disputes—The number of strikes 
reported in Ontario during the fiscal year 1942 


totalled 109, in which 28,690 workers were: 
involved with a time loss of 298,393 man- 
working days. In the previous year there had 
been 55 strikes, involving 9,188 workers with 
a loss of 36,318 days, the smallest time loss. 
due to strikes since 1925. One strike in the 
mining industry caused more than 45 per cent: 
of the total time loss, or 136,000 days. 

The predominant cause of strikes concerned’ 
wage increases or cost of living bonuses, there: 
being 41 strikes for this cause alone, while 
wage increases figured among other demands. 
in 34 strikes. Union recognition was the sole 
cause of 6 strikes, and figured among other 
demands in 25 strikes. 

Approximately 18 per cent of the workers in. 
all disputes were successful in their demands,. 
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31 per cent were partially successful, and 14 
per cent were involved in strikes settled in 
favour of employers. The remaining 37 per 
cent of the workers were involved in strikes 
which resulted in work being resumed pending 
negotiations or reference to a Board. 

There was a great increase in the number 
of cases handled by the conciliation officers 
of the Department during the year. One 
reason for this increase was the number of 
eases referred to them for investigation and 
mediation by the Regional War Labour Board 
established under the terms of what is now 
known as the Wartime Wages Control Order. 
Another reason was the fact that, due to the 
co-ordination of the functions of the Ontario 
and federal Departments of Labour, the 
federal conciliation officers in this Province 
operated under the direction of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. 


War Emergency Training Program.—During 
the second year of operation the Dominion- 
Provincial War Emergency Training Program 
extended its scope to meet the needs of chang- 
ing conditions. Two new developments in the 
training for industry plan were the part-time 
classes which gave advanced training to 1,835 
promising employees, both men and women, 
‘in order to make possible the up-grading of 
these employees, and the inauguration of 
authorized plant schools to give advanced 
training on machines and equipment not avaal- 
able in other training schools. Three such 
schools were authorized during the last month 
of the fiscal year. 

Arrangements were made, under agreement 
with the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, for the rehabilitation training of dis- 
charged men. Such classes have already been 
established and plans are being completed for 
taking care of large numbers of ex-service 
men as soon as required. 

During the year pre-employment and pre- 
enlistment classes were brought under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, so that train- 
ees will receive benefits in case of accident. 

Volunteer Farm Workers—In April, 1941, 
an Interdepartmental Committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of Education, 
Agriculture and Labour was appointed to deal 
with the problem of farm labour shortage. 
A plan was formulated for enrolling in the 
Farm Service Force of Ontario secondary school 
students and all young men and women willing 
to volunteer for this national service. The 
administration of the plan was undertaken by 
the Department of Labour. 

The young men placed on farms usually 
lived with the farmers for whom they worked 
and the young women lived in camps equipped 
by the Government and supervised by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. There 
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were ten of these camps in the Niagara Dis- 
trict, where 1,120 girls were employed in fruit 
picking and other farm work, and one fruit 
picking camp for 120 boys. Many workers 
went out daily from the towns and cities for 
farm work, being called for and returned morn- 
ing and evening by the farmers. 

The objective for the season was the 
placement of 10,000 volunteer farm workers 
but the total amounted to 22,860 and a mag- 
nificent service was rendered by these workers 
in conserving the farm products of the 
Province. 

Employment Service—The Ontario Govern- 
ment Offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada were taken over by the Dominion 
Government on August 1, 1941, pursuant to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. For 
twenty-three and a half years these offices 
formed an important link in the chain of 
Employment Offices across Canada, and during 
their operation 3,378,637 placements were 
made. 

Factory Inspectton—During the year, 29,343 
inspections were made by members of the 
Inspection Branch. This total was 2,624 fewer 
than had been made the previous year, the 
inspectors spending a greater proportion of 
their time in the large firms engaged in war 
production. It was stated in the report of the 
Factory Inspection Branch that priority of 
inspection is given to known hazards where 
accidents have occurred, or are most likely to 
occur. 

Such hazards in plants are followed up 
closely by a repeat visit of the inspector, and 
all mechanical accidents reported are investi- 
gated as soon as possible in order that repeti- 
tion may be averted. 

Repeat visits on less urgent matters have 
been reduced and a great deal of follow-up 
on instructions of the inspectors has been 
handled by correspondence with an encourag- 
ing measure of success. It has also been found 
advisable to curtail the inspection services 
within the Department on what might be con- 
sidered matters of minor importance in order 
to utilize the maximum efforts of the inspect- 
ors in the all-important sphere of accident 
prevention and maintenance of satisfactory 
working conditions in war industry. 

The number of accidents reported to the 
Branch showed a marked increase during the 
year, and in this connection the report stated: 
“The upsurge in accidents, both fatal and 
lost-time, follows the curve reported during 
the similar period in the last war, and pre- 
sents one of the major problems of the war 
effort of this country. All the skilled operators 
have been absorbed in industry long since, 
and operators taken on now and in the future 
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will be those who have had short courses of 
training or who belong to the ‘green hand’ 
elass. Therefore, if the maximum war effort 
is to be developed, these employees must be 
protected until they become skilled workers 
able to carry their full load in war industry. 
They must be made fully conversant not only 
with the production possibilities of their 
machines, but with the accident probabilities 
as well. While adequate guarding may cut 
down production to a certain extent, it is of 
paramount importance in these days to ensure 
that workers are kept safe to remain in their 
places on the production line.” 

Concerning industrial diseases the report 
declared: “The danger of industrial diseases 
continues to be a real problem owing to the 
increasing use of harmful chemicals, particu- 
larly in munition plants. The Industrial 
Hygiene Branch of the Department of Health 
has again assisted us in coping with this 
problem.” 


Hours of Labour—Due to the pressure of 
war production, it was stated, double and 
triple shifts are becoming more and more 
necessary. The numbers of overtime permits 
and double shift permits for female workers 
have increased greatly, and overtime permits 
now are issued to cover a month or more, 
instead of a single night as formerly. “ This 
Branch,” declares the report, “realizes the 
strain under which manufacturers are working 
to maintain and increase production, with the 
prevailing shortage of skilled operators and 
materials, and the factory inspectors are 
instructed to be reasonable in their recom- 
mendations for changes in factories. It has 
been proved, however, that excessive hours of 
work over an extended: period result in reduced 
production and that satisfactory working con- 
ditions and adequate guarding of machinery 
improve the workers’ morale and thus make 
for greater production.” 


Child Labour—There were more cases of 
child labour during the year, and the report 
predicted that as available man-power in the 
Province is absorbed into military andi indust- 
rial life this problem will become more and 
more acute. The strictest adherence to the 
law, which prohibits the employment of chil- 
dren under 14 years of age, in industrial and 
commercial establishments, is being enforced. 


Plans for Buildings—The Examiner of Re- 
ports and Designs approved of 993 plans for 
new factory, shop and office buildings, or 
additions and alterations to such buildings. In 
all large new factory buildings adequate pro- 
vision is made for the dispensation of medical 
services, and satisfactory arrangements were 
made with many firms to make similar pro- 


vision either in new additions or by altering 
the floor areas in existing buildings. The total 
estimated construction cost amounted to 
$34,224,030, or an increase of $4,785,730 as 
compared with the previous year. This total 
is nearly three times that of 1940 and over 
four times that of 1939. 

Legislattwon— Three of the Acts coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Labour were amended at the 1942 session of 
the Legislature of Ontario. 

Several amendments were made to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the purpose 
of clarifying the law and practice of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

The sections dealing with compensation for 
permanent disability were redrafted to make 
it clear that the Board is to estimate the 
impairment of earning capacity from the 
nature and degree of the injury rather than 
from the difference in average earnings before 
and after the accident, but may use the latter 
method if it deems it more equitable. The 
Board is to fix a sum as compensation pro- 
portionate to such impairment but not to 
exceed 6634 per cent of the workman’s average 
earnings during the previous twelve months, 
if he thas been so long employed or, if not, 
then for any shorter period during which he 
has been in the employ of his employer. Com- 
pensation is to be a weekly or other periodical 
payment during the lifetime of the workman, 
or for such period as the Board may fix, and 
is payable even if the workman is not dis- 
abled for seven days from earning full wages. 

The provision debarring a workman from 
compensation for an industrial disease unless 
the disease was due to the nature of employ- 
ment in which he was engaged at any time 
within twelve months previous to the date of 
his disablement, was abolished. ; 

Amendments were also made to the Factory, 
Shop and Office, Building Amendment Act 
(revising the elevator section of the Act) and 
to the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act. 


Industry and Labour Board 


The Industry and Labour Board administers 
the Industrial Standards Act, the Apprentice- 
ship Act and the Minimum Wage Act. 

Industrial Standards Act—Seven schedules 
pursuant to the Industrial Standards Act were 
approved, of which one was a new schedule 
and six were renewals. At the close of the 
fiscal year, 101 schedules were in effect. 

Arrears of wages of 204 employees amount- 
ing to $3,490.19 were collected from 54 em- 
ployers. Of this amount the sum of $534.74 
was diverted to the Crown with the approval 
of the Industry and Labour Board. There 
were 23 prosecutions during the year, resulting 
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in 18 convictions, and 5 cases withdrawn. 
Fines amounting to $171 were imposed. 


Apprenticeship Act—The numbers of ap- 
prentices registering in the designated trades 
have been decreasing since the beginning of 
the war, due to enlistments and the demand 
for workers for munition plants and other war 
enterprises, to whom are paid wages higher 
than those paid to apprentices. During the 
fiscal year 1942 a total of 333 apprentices 
registered, 108 of whom were in the building 
industry, 113 in the motor vehicle repair trade 
and 112 in barbering and hairdressing. The 
apprentices completing their training during 
the year numbered 360, cancellations of con- 
tracts 170, and the number of apprentices 
still in training at the end of the fiscal year 
totalled 1,128. 

Employers’ and employees’ organizations in 
the construction industry have been giving 
serious consideration to methods of meeting 
the shortage of apprentices in the building 
trades. The various restrictions on the use 
of automobiles have resulted in unsettled con- 
ditions in the motor vehicle repair trade, and 
have affected the registration of apprentices. 


Numerous inquiries have been received from | 


employers outside the designated trades con- 
cerning organized apprenticeship and many 
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firms are entering into contracts of apprentice- 
ship and others are considering the matter. 


Minimum Wage Act—The wage returns 
submitted to the Minimum Wage Branch by 
16,264 employers showed a marked increase 
in the numbers of persons employed. Em- 
ployees reported totalled 631,631, as compared 
with 535,906 the previous year. Almost two- 
thirds of this increase of 95,725 were female 
workers. 

As a result of the checking of these wage 
sheets, increased wage rates were ordered for 
968 employees in 637 establishments, as com- 
pared with 1,504 employees in 869 establish- 
ments the previous year. Arrears of wages 
amounting to $7,432.17 were collected from 
202 employers on behalf of 345 employees, as 
compared with $15,332.19 from 372 employers 
on behalf of 738 employees in 1941. 

Four charges were laid against three em- 
ployers, as compared with 22 charges against 
17 employers in 1941. Three of these charges 
were withdrawn after the payment of arrears 
of wages amounting to $83.86, and one con- 
viction was registered and a fine of $10 
imposed. 

Detailed statistics are given in the report 
dealing with wages and hours in various 
industries. 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for November, 1942 


N November 30, 1942, a total of 20,691 

persons were receiving training under the 
Dominion-Provincial War Emergency Train- 
ing Program. When compared with the total 
number in training on November 30 of last 
year, this represents an increase of over 7,000 
trainees. 

Of those training on November 30 this year, 
4578 were attending full-time Industrial 
classes, while 4,553 were receiving part-time 
instruction. 

There were 9,495 members of the Armed 
Forces receiving instruction under the program. 
Of this total 6,374 were attending R.C.AF. 
courses, 2,221 were following Army classes, 
while 900 were in Navy classes. 

In Plant Schools 1,400 individuals were 
receiving full-time training. In addition to 
those who were being trained on a part-time 
basis in classes held in Vocational Schools, 478 
persons were receiving part-time training at 
other centres. 

The Rehabilitation classes for the training 
of men who have been honourably discharged 
from His Majesty’s Forces had an attendance 
of 187 on November 30, 1942. 

67746—5 


During November this year, 8,316 new en- 
rolees were admitted to the classes. - This 
represents a substantial increase over the num- 
bers who commenced training during Novem- 
ber, 1941, when the total was 5,668. 

Of the 2,588 persons who commenced. train- 
ing this November in the full-time Industrial 
classes being held in Vocational Schools, 1,410 
were women. A total of 873 new enrolees en- 
tered the approved Plant Schools of whom 459 
were women. 


During November, 1942, 2,420 trainees who 
had been enrolled in the full-time Industrial 
classes, completed their training and were 
placed in employment. Of this total 1,063 or 
about 43 per cent were women. 

From the approved plant schools 320 men 
and 357 women completed their training dur- 
ing the month, while 27 men and 23 women 
were placed on production before completing 
their courses. 

As pointed out in previous issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE with the reduction in the 
available supply of male trainees women have 
been enrolled in War Emergency Training 
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Classes im increasing numbers. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1941, there were only 655 women in 
training under the Training Program. On 
November 30 of the current year, there were 
3,449 women enrolled under the War Emerg- 
ency Training Program. Of this number 1,912 
were enrolled in full-time Pre-employment 
Industrial Classes, 917 in part-time classes, 
while 620 women were receiving training in 
Plant Schools being carried on by industry in 
co-operation with the War Emergency Training 
Program. During the month of November, 
1942, a total of 2,140 women were admitted to 
training under the War Emergency Training 
Program, as compared with 767 women ad- 
mitted to training classes during the month of 
November, 1941. In November, 1941, 371 
women trainees in full-time Pre-employment 
Classes were placed in employment, while 
during the same month in 1942, 1,063 women 
from the full-time Pre-employment Classes 
were placed. In addition 446 women in Plant 
Schools and part-time classes completed their 
training during November, 1942. There were 
no women enrolled in either part-time classes 
or Plant Schools in November, 1941. 

In addition to training workers for war 
industry and the armed forces, Vocational 
Training is being provided under the War 
Emergency Training Program to discharged 
members of the armed forees who are referred 
to the program by the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. Under the Post- 
Discharge Rehabilitation Order of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, pro- 
vision is made whereby certain allowances may 
be paid to discharged men by that Depart- 
ment, while they are undertaking Vocational 
Training or completing interrupted education. 
To avoid any duplication of facilities, arrange- 
ments were made to have the Vocational Train- 
ing of discharged members of the armed forces 
provided under the War Emergency Training 
Program. 

As above mentioned, the selection of the 
discharged members of the armed forces to 
be given training is made by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, but officials 
of the War Emergency Training Program work 
very closely with the District Veterans’ Welfare 
Officers. Committees have been set up across 
the country on which are included represen- 
tatives of the War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram and Veterans’ Welfare Officers to review 
cases of discharged members of the forces 
referred for Vocational Training, and to advise 
on the type of training most suitable. 
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So far there have not been a great number 
of discharged men referred to the program for 
training due to a large extent to the existing 
employment opportunities. Since April 1, 
1942, a total of 791 discharged men have been 
enrolled in Rehabilitation Training Classes, 
while 187 were under training in these classes 
at the end of November, 1942. Owing to the 
small numbers involved, special classes have 
not as yet been established for Rehabilitation 
Training. These men are being enrolled in 
existing classes carried om under the program. 
However, facilities are available to establish 
special Rehabilitation Classes when the num- 
ber of discharged members of the forces requir- 
ing Vocational Training justifies this step. 

The responsibility for securing employment 
for discharged members of the armed forces 
on completion of their training rests with the 
Department of Pensions and National Health 
and the Employment Offices under National 
Selective Service, but wherever possible the 
War Emergency Training Program has given 
assistance in locating suitable employment 
through its field representatives. From April 
1 to the end of November, 1942, 386 men from 
Rehabilitation Classes have been placed in 
employment. During the same period 157 
rehabilitation trainees left the classes before 
completing their training. A great majority of 
these left the classes to take available employ- 
ment. 

The Training Branch has in preparation a 
new Foreman Training unit which is to follow 
the first two units which have already been 
made available to war industries, namely, 
Job Instructor Training and Job Relations 
Training. 

The new unit will be called Job Methods 
Training. This has to do with the principles 
of job simplification. 

It is anticipated that in view of the increas- 
ing scarcity of man-power and the demand 
being made on war industries for continuously 
increasing output that this new unit will be 
of extreme interest both to management and 
labour interested in providing maximum out- 
put to back up the men in the front line. 

This is not a “speed up” program but rather 
one concerned with the elimination of waste 
effort and the discovery of methods by which 
this objective may be attained. 


The new program should be available in 
the latter part of the winter. Companies with 
engineering, production planning, time and 
motion study divisions will be particularly in- 
terested in this development. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


TABLE 2.-TRAINING GIVEN IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES 
DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1942, WITH TOTALS FROM APRIL 1, 1942, TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1942 


(Subject to Revision) 
eee 
























































NuMBERS IN TRAINING CoMPLETED TRAINING 
==S From From 
April 1/42 | At First Enrolled At End April 1/42 In 
to of Nov. in Nov. of Nov. to Nov. 
Nov. 30/42 Nov. 30/42 
DOMINION SUMMARY 
RECVACH (CO lanses £5) ob ac geek eee 17,896 5,908 1,903 6,374 10,437 1,297 
Army, Glasses tot ee en 9,102 2,016 974 De? 5, 895 699 
Nav yiC lasses: tn tae os oak Gace eee ee aoe 2,483 954 239 900 1,469 243 
"ROtAIB A. ae so toe See ee 29,481 8,878 Sel6 9,495 17,801 2,239 
NOVA SCOTIA 
RiGeA Be Classesen Si. 42 teen fe ok odes ae 252 60 24 64 169 20 
Armyi Classes: 5. d80 hsb dca ix beamed oon 629 182 76 190 393 59 
Totals. vot cok ee a. 881 242 100 254 562 79 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
RiOrAsh ACIASSeS cect. oo ds os ho a isk 791 171 145 286 414 28 
Army; Glasses 7... 5. oo eek ee 804 190 82 218 546 54 
INS V.VaAC lasSO8: 00 oe cc Bc Saka chins es eae TUR 28 uakan5 cdl OR nee ee Sa SA ee ame 3 Lee eect 
TOtalat ss ioe ats oa eee 1,596 361 227 504 961 82 
QUEBEC 
RC.ALR Classes. 5 sctcadeaw tl cet ectuudets i 2,135 748 172 757 1,216 131 
ArmyiC lasses... abcde cadena ke hee ee 1,330 223 89 274 982 30 
IN BV WIC IASBEB! Siccdis Jha Leah ee Ae ae ees es 105 39 12 29 46 18 
Total srscsizeticct s Na Basted 3,570 1,010 273 1,060 2,244 179 
ONTARIO 
IR CeAL HC IABSOS Ah... dos aes adov ach ects 6,524 2,309 744 2,421 3,834 607 
ATIN WAC ASSES, 01te wc Be sc ecu beni ide 2,643 639 270 636 1,656 228 
INP ASAT? OI EN: Tc ene Sete ata) Bi. SRR ie ear Lae 2123 695 227 672 1,400 225 
4 RG 2 Ee ec a: ee a Dae 11,290 3,643 1,241 3,729 6,890 1,060 
MANITOBA 
RiG VALE <Classessee olde vidytisslocshs aback 1,582 435 237 501 1,020 158 
Army Classes...... Dice ATS AOR EEL at: Ans, 4 489 127 57 151 324 29 
ROTA SMe cis ch Skclc ME ho cl Se ee 2,071 562 294 652 1,344 187 
SASKATCHEWAN 
ReCyARE | Classes 2 oa se orstee ae cohen oe 2,414 707 218 768 1,507 155 
ArrityiC lasses’: cin istoeaen, ta CRS ates 558 125 83 171 387 37 
bree Paes Bo took See ate 2,972 832 301 939 1,894 192 
ALBERTA : 
RUC SAC Classes ©. hiss a ac aen Pee ee ee 2,049 744 162 779 1,067 85 
ATTIC IASRES ohn date asin vata eee eee Risa 807 169 101 192 494 78 
Nay IAGSES... ccna eerie 6 se cre SRE aie 254 DOUm ace: eck REL... 199 OE |e. Saeane ae . 
Poteet «sb gah ius -eeke ease 3,110 1,133 263 1,170 1,583 163 
BRITISH COLUMBIA f 
RC ARES Classeass cc | ont &2 ccc donee chs oubloees 2,149 734 201 798 1,210 113 
Army Clasbes: 5.5 3. hah ic fy cnae do Seake «terde 3 1,842 361 216 389 1,113 184 
Wess 00h beac ee ee 3,991 1,095 417 1, 187 2,323 297 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
. LEGISLATION | 


Collective Bargaining—Selective Service Powers—Labour Supply Measures 
— Job Instructor Training — Seamen — Housing — Unemployment 
Insurance — Manitoba Electrical Standards — Quebee Stationary 
Engineers —- Miners and Minimum Wages in Alberia and Quebee — 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Pensions. 


HE right of employees of “Crown Com- 
panies” to join trade unions and to 
bargain with the employer through their unions 
has been established. The Director of National 
Selective Service has been given control over 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Recent labour supply measures include Orders 
establishing control over the employment of 
university science students, fixing wage rates 
on certain communication projects in British 
Columbia and Manitoba, authorizing special 
allowances for workers who will construct the 
synthetic rubber plant at Sarnia and establish- 
ing an Emergency Coal Production Board. An 
extension of the Job Instructor Training Pro- 
gram has been authorized. Relaxation of the 
Load-Line Rules for Canadian ships has been 
permitted in order to secure more cargo 
space, and additional regulations regarding life- 
saving appliances were issued. Steps have been 
taken to make more effective the enforcement 


of discipline in manning pools and training 
centres for merchant seamen. A Committee 
to co-ordinate the work of the Government 
departments and agencies concerned with hous- 
ing has been established. The occupation of 
life insurance agent has been declared non- 
insurable under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

In the provincial field, Alberta has revised 
its minimum wage Orders relating to women 
workers and has authorized the issue of 
emergency coal miners’ certificates to meet 
the shortage of qualified miners. Manitoba has 
issued regulations regarding standards for elec- 
trical work and Quebec has amended its safety 
and electrical regulations for mines and quarries. 
Quebec has also renewed five minimum wage 
Orders and revised its regulations relating to 
stationary engineers. Saskatchewan has issued 
regulations for the administration of its 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 1942. 


Dominion 


Collective Bargaining in Government- 
Controlled Plants 


Persons employed by a “Crown Company” 
are declared by an Order in Council of Decem- 
ber 1 (P.C. 10802) to have the right to join 
trade unions and to bargain with their em- 
ployer through representatives employed by 
the company and chosen by the union to 
which belong the majority of the employees 
in the plant or plants or in any department 
of the plant or in any trade or craft employed 
in the plant. The representatives may be 
accompanied during the negotiations by other 
representatives of the union who are not em- 
ployed by the company. 

Disputes between such companies and their 
employees are brought within the scope of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act but 
disputes concerning representation may be 
determined by the Minister who may refer 
them to an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. 

Dismissal of, or discrimination of any kind 
against a trade union member is forbidden, 
and also interference by the employer in the 
affairs of the union. 

The text of this Order in Council is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 
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Control of Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Insurance by Selective 
Service Director 

The Director of Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance and the other officers 
and employees of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission were brought under the 
Director of National Selective Service by an 
Order in Council of October 16 (P.C. 9466) 
passed under the War Measures Act and 
gazetted November 14. The Order also pro- 
vides for the appointment of an Associate 
Director of National Selective Service— 
Civilian who will assist the Director in 
administering the National Selective Service 
Regulations (Lasour Gazette, September, 1942, 
p. 1020) and in supervising the officers and 
staff of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

Job Instructor Training Program 


An extension of the Job Instructor Training 
Program (Lasour Gazette, 1942, May and 
November, pp. 504, 1239), begun last spring 
to provide instructors to train supervisors in 
Canadian war plants, has been authorized by 
an Order in Council of October 28 (PC. 
22/9776) under the War Appropriation Act 
which allots a further sum for this project. 
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Labour Supply for Constructing Synthetic 
Rubber Plant 


To secure labour for construction of the 
plant of the Government-owned Polymer Cor- 
poration which is to produce synthetic rubber, 
National Selective Service Officers have been 
authorized to arrange for the payment of 
prospective workers’ travelling expenses to the 
site and for supplementary living allowances 
not exceeding $5 a week to persons who must 
maintain two domiciles because of employ- 
ment on the work. The Order in Council 
(P.C. 10088), passed November 10 under the 
War Measures Act, states that these payments 
are subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Director of National Selective 
Service. Payment of supplementary allowances 
of various kinds was authorized by the 
National Selective Service Regulations (Lasour 
GazettE, September, 1942, p. 1020). Loggers in 
the Queen Charlotte Islands were granted sup- 
plementary living allowances by an earlier 
Order (Lasour Gazette, October, 1942, p. 1173). 


Emergency Coal Production Board 


To stimulate the production of coal an 
Emergency Coal Production Board has been 
set up under the Minister of Finance by an 
Order in Council of November 23 (P.C. 10674). 
See p. 1404 of this issue. 

A subsequent Order in Council (P.C. 10726, 
November 24) authorized Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir) Ltd., operating mines at Nanaimo 
and Cumberland on Vancouver Island to pay 
the wage rates specified in Wage Agreement 
Supplement No. 7 conditionally agreed upon 
by the Company and its employees on Novem- 
ber 16. The Emergency Coal Production 
_ Board was directed to investigate conditions of 
coal production in the area, advise as to the 
desirability of continuing operation of these 
mines, adopt measures for stimulating produc- 
tion, examine the financial ability of the 
Company to pay the increased wages and 
recommend what financial assistance, if any, 
should be granted to the Company by the 
Government. 


British Columbia and Manitoba Communi- 
cation Projects 


Wage rates of contractors extending com- 
munication systems under the direction of the 
Department of National Defence for Air in 
British Columbia and the United States Army 
Signal Corps in Manitoba have been fixed for 
certain occupational classifications by Orders 
in Council of August 5 and November 6 (P.C. 
1/6956 and 9899) passed under the War 
Measures Act. This step was considered neces- 
sary “in the interest of industrial peace and 
the early completion of the project”. 
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tractors undertaking work on these projects in 
either province must pay the following hourly 
rates: groundmen; 60 cents; linemen (second 
class), 75 cents; linemen (first class), 90 cents; 
cooks and truck drivers, 65 cents. Time and 
one-half is to be paid for all hours over 44 a 
week. Foremen are to receive $190 a month 
plus board and supervisors, $220 a month with 
board. 

If an employer was paying higher basic 
rates on November 15, 1941, or was subse- 
quently authorized by a War Labour Board 
to pay higher rates, he is not to reduce his 
rates. If his rates are lower, however, he may 
increase them in conformity with this Order, 
but only for the duration of his contract for 
these projects. 


Life-Saving Appliances for Seamen 


Three sets of “Additional Regulations” pre- 
scribing special measures for the protection of 
crews and passengers on merchant ships in 
wartime were issued on May 26, July 6 and 
July 31, 1942, under authority of an Order 
in Council of May 4 (P.C. 3638) (Lasour 
GazeTTE, August, 1942, p. 925). Additional 
Regulations No. 1 of May 26 were supple- 
mentary to regulations passed in 1937 under 
the Canada Shipping Act and related to life- 
saving appliances. They in turn have been 
supplemented by Additional Regulations No. 4 
issued November 17, 1942. 

The new regulations were made in order that 
Canadian legislation on this subject might 
be brought, as far as feasible, into line with 
the terms of.a resolution adopted by the Joint 
Maritime Commission. of the International - 
Labour Organization at its meeting in London 
on June 26 to 30 (Lasour Gazetrr, August, 
1942, p. 882). Like the Additional Regulations 
No. 1, they apply to all ships of Canadian 
registry of more than 500 tons gross tonnage 
which are engaged in foreign or home-trade 
voyages except coastal trade. 

All these ships must carry one or two life- 
boats in addition to those already required 
and two of the life-boats must be approved 
motor life-boats with fuel for a voyage at full 
power of at least 160 miles. A minimum size 
is specified for life-boats in all new ships and 
additional requirements are made for davits 
and life-lines and for emergency life-rafts. 
There are also additional requirements regard- 
ing the equipment to be carried on life-boats 
and life-rafts. Ships which lack stowage space 
for all the emergency life-rafts required by the 
No. 1 Regulations may carry approved buoy- ~ 
ant apparatus, the equipment for which is set 
out. There are also special requirements for 
oil tankers to protect the crew and the life- 
saving equipment in case of fire. 
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Load-Line Rules for Canadian Ships 


To secure more cargo space, deeper loading 
of ships of Canadian registry than is auth- 
orized by Load-Line Rules issued under the 
Canada Shipping Act in 1937 has been per- 


mitted by four Orders in Council under the 


War Measures Act. 

The Load-Line Rules of December 18, 1937, 
which apply to home-trade and foreign-going 
ships not operating on lakes or rivers are based 
on an International Load Line Convention 
which was adopted in 1980 by 30 countries, 
and to which Canada is a signatory. By an 
Order in Council of October 8, 1941 (P.C. 
7816) Canadian ships subject to the Conven- 
tion may now be loaded to limits specified in 
the Order but their load-line certificates must 
be endorsed by the authority issuing such 
certificates to indicate the extent to which the 
international standards have been modified, 
and the authority may require necessary struc- 
tural alterations. 
declaration that ships of any other country 
signatory to the Convention bearing similarly 
endorsed load-line certificates will receive the 
same treatment as regards deeper loading in 
Canadian ports as Canadian ships receive in 
that country’s ports. 
which is depository for the Convention sug- 
gested that Canada make a declaration of 
this nature and has itself taken similar action 
and authorized deeper loading. The Order in 
Council is not applicable to ships operating 
in specified zones in certain seasons, to those 
marked with timber load-lines and carrying 
timber deck cargoes in accordance with the 
Timber Cargo Regulations of May 5, 1937, or 
to those operating in certain zones and not 
more than 3380 feet in length. The Order was 
put into effect for a trial period expiring 
August 31, 1942, but when the Chairman of 
the Board of Steamship Inspection for the 
Dominion Government reported that no ill 
effects to ships or crew had resulted from the 
relaxation of standards it was extended for 
the duration of the war by an Order in Council 
of September 5, 1942 (P.C. 7991). 

Two other Orders in Council were designed 
to relieve the wartime pressure on Great Lakes 
shipping. An Order of July 24, 1941 (PC. 
5581) relaxed special Load-Line Rules issued 
August 6, 1937, for ships operating on lakes 
and rivers to permit them to load below the 
summer load-line from May 16 to September 
15. The depth to which they may be loaded 
is to be determined by the authorities issuing 
load-line certificates which must be marked to 
indicate the extent to which the Rules have 
been modified and are subject to cancellation 
by the Minister of Transport at any time. A 
subsequent Order (P.C. 2243, March 23, 1942), 
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The Order also makes a 


The United Kingdom ~ 


passed after consultation with United States 
authorities who agreed to take similar action 
in regard to American ships, extended the 
summer season by one month for Upper Lake 
Ships not able to navigate the St. Lawrence 
River locks, so that deeper loading was per- 
mitted between May 1 and September 30. 


Merchant Seamen Discipline Regulations 


Manning pools and training schools or 
centres for merchant seamen have been set up 
under Orders in Council of May 19 and 
November 22, 1941 (Lasour Gazerrs, 1941, 
p. 957; July, 1942, p. 795). It has been found 
that, while the majority of the seamen in these 
manning pools and training centres are law- 
abiding, there are occasional instances of mis- 
conduct, drunkenness and disorder, and that it 
is difficult for the officers in charge to enforce 
discipline when they lack authority to impose 
penalties for minor offences. The Merchant 
Seamen Discipline Regulations, 1942, were 
therefore established by an Order in Council 
of November 26 (P.C. 10727) passed under 
the War Measures Act. They set forth the 
fines or other deductions, from wages which 
may be imposed as penalties for certain speci- 
fied minor offences. The Regional Director of 
the manning pool or the Commandant of the 
training school or centre is responsible for the 
enforcement of the regulations. Whenever a 
complaint is made or when, without a com- 
plaint being made, he believes that discipli- 
nary action is necessary, he will investigate 
the case and impose any penalty which is 
justified and authorized. A record will be kept 
of every penalty imposed and a copy of the 
record will be forwarded to the Director of 
Merchant Seamen on the day on which the 
penalty was imposed. ‘These regulations do 
not in any way supersede any Dominion, 
Provincial or municipal law. 


Housing Co-ordination Committee 


This Committee, the constitution and powers 
of which are summarized elsewhere in this 
issue, was established by an Order in Council 
of November 26 under the War Measures Act 
(P.C. 10797) to co-ordinate the activities of 
the various departments and agencies of the 
Government concerned with matters relating 
to housing and the use of building materials. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Life insurance agents have been exempted 
from the coverage of the Act by a regulation 
gazetted November 21 amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations regarding con- 
tributions (Lasour Gazerre, 1941, p. 633). See 
p. 1443 of this issue. 
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Alberta Minimum Wage Act 


Alberta has revised all its minimum wage 
Orders for women workers by Orders gazetted 
and effective November 30. The rates remain 
at $14 a week for women employed in offices, 
theatres, hairdressing establishments, telephone 
exchanges, garages and gasoline stations and 
as elevator operators; and at $12.50 for women 
in factories, hotels and restaurants, laundries, 
dyeing and dry cleaning establishments, shops 
and greenhouses. Women working in hotel 
dining rooms which are open for not more 
tham five hours daily in centres of 600 popula- 
tion or less receive a minimum of $10 a week 
and women in canneries are to be paid hourly 
rates ranging from 25 to 35 cents. The only 
change in rates is the raising of the hourly 
rate for part-time workers in offices, hairdress- 
ing establishments, garages and gasoline sta- 
tions and for those operating elevators from 
30 to 35 cents. 

All Orders now specify that the weekly 
minimum rate is to be paid for a week of six 
days. Formerly the Orders for hotels and 
restaurants, greenhouses and offices did not 
specify the length of the week. Time-and-a- 
half is now uniformly required for all hours in 
excess of nine a day and 48 a week. The 
Hours of Work Act limits hours to eight a 
day and 48 a week for all employed women, 
but in certain cases nine hours may be worked 
in a day without special permit if the weekly 
total does not exceed 48 hours. The earlier 
Orders relating to factories, laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning establishments, theatres, hair- 
dressing establishments, garages and gasoline 
stations, elevator operators and shops required 


payment of the regular rate for the first hour 


of overtime on any day if weekly hours did 
not exceed 48, but called: for time-and-a-half 
for all other overtime. 

The provisions in the earlier Orders govern- 
ing factories, shops, hairdressing establishments 
and laundries, dyeing and cleaning establish- 
ments, which permitted deductions from the 
minimum wages of regular employees who 
worked less than 48 hours a week have been 
omitted. As before, persons employed by the 
hour or diay are to be paid at not less than 
specified hourly rates and must be paid for a 
minimum of four hours on any day they work. 
Provisions new to some Orders stipulate that 
not more than 25 per cent of the women 
workers in any establishment covered by the 
Orders may be employed at learners’ rates 
unless there are less than four employees in 
which case one may be paid the lower rate. 
This clause has been inserted in all Orders 
even if learners’ rates are not prescribed. 


The following Orders contain changes addi- 
tional to those indicated in the general 
summary :— 

Order 1, factories, which replaces a 1937 
Order (Lasour GazeTre, 1938, pp. 36, 622). 
The rates for apprentices in bookbinding, em- 
bossing, engraving and printing establishments 
have been brought into line with rates for all 
other types of apprentices covered by the 
Order except those in the millinery industry. 
Instead of beginning at $7 a week and receiv- 
ing a $2 increase every six months, they now 
start at $6 and receive the $2 raise every four 
months. Their learning period has also been 
reduced from 18 to 12 months. In the case of 
apprentices in dressmaking, tailoring, fur-sew- 
ing and milliners’ establishments the first 
month of employment must now be paid for 
at the appropriate rate. ‘Previously no rate 
was fixed for the first month. 

Order 7, offices, which replaces a 1941 Order 
(Lasotr Gazerre, 1941, p. 556). Its coverage 
has been extended to telephone operators 
handling private business switchboards. 

Order 14, canneries, which replaces an order 
of last March (Lasour Gazette, July, 1942, 
p. 797). The learning period during which 
lower rates may be paid has been cut from 
two weeks to one and all workers with a 
week’s experience, instead of a month as before, 
are entitled to full rates. Under the former 
Order part-time workers were to be paid at 
the rate applicable to their job but not less 
than 32 cents which is the lowest rate for 
experienced workers. The new Order omits 
this specific minimum for part-time workers 
but declares they are to be paid the rate 
applicable to their job and experience. 


There are no alterations in the following 
Orders additional to the changes indicated in 
the general summary above:— 

Order 2, laundries, dyeing and cleaning 
establishments; Order 4, hairdressing establish- 
ments; Order 5, theatres and other places of 
amusement; Order 6, garages, gasoline stations, 
and freight and passenger elevators; Order 8, 
retail and wholesale shops and mail order 
houses. These all replace 1937 Orders (LasBour 
GAZETTE, 1938, pp. 36, 622). 

Orders 3 and 3A, hotel and restaurant indus- 
try, which replace 1941 Orders (Labour GAZETTE, 
1941, p. 555). Order 3A applies to hotels in 
towns and villages of 600 population or less 
if the dining rooms of such hotels are not open 
for more than five hours daily; Order 3 covers 
all other hotels and restaurants. 

Order 9, public commercial telephone ex- 
changes and branch exchanges, which replaces 
a 1988 Order (LaBour GAzeTrTE, 1938, p. 1093). 
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Order 12, greenhouses, which replaces an 
Order of last March (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 
1942, p. 797). 

Order 10 amended several of the revoked 
Orders in regard to rates for women employed 
by the hour or day and deductions for regular 
workers whose work-week is less than 48 hours. 
It, presumably, is no longer in effect. Order 
11 relates to deductions for board and. lodging 
and applies to all women covered by minimum 
wage Orders. Its provisions were written into 
Orders 3 and 3A concerning hotels and 
restaurants. 

Alberta Mines Act 


To meet the shortage of coal-miners, the 
Alberta Government, by Order in Council 
effective November 18 and gazetted November 
30, has suspended the sections of its Mines Act 
relating to Miners’ Certificates and authorized 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, on the recom- 
mendation of a District Inspector, to issue 
emergency coal-miners’ certificates. The Chief 
Inspector must be satisfied before granting a 
certificate that this step will not endanger the 
safety of the mine or of the persons working 
in it. The certificates will authorize the holder 
to take charge of a working face or to be 
employed as a coal-miner under the super- 
vision of another miner or to do such works 
as the inspector designates. Certificates must 
specify the type of work which the holder is 
authorized to do and the mine and district in 
which he may work. Holders of the certifi- 
cates may not transfer to other mines without 
the permission of the Chief Inspector. A fee 
of $1 must accompany applications for emer- 
gency certificates which will expire March 31, 
1943, but may be extended; they may also, 
without notice, be recalled or cancelled by an 
inspector in writing. Application of this regu- 
lation is limited to certain districts listed in 
the Order. 


Manitoba Electricians’ Licence Act 


Under an Order in Council gazetted Novem- 
ber 7 all electrical installations and repairs to 
which this Act applies must conform to the 
standards laid down by the Canadian Engineer- 
ing Standards Association in the Canadian 
Electrical Code, Part I (Third Edition). A 
1942 amendment in the Act gave the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council power to make 
regulations regarding standards of electrical 
work. Previously regulations could only be 
made concerning licences and inspection. In 
19382 the standards of the Code (second edi- 
tion) had been adopted for all work to which 
regulations under the Electricians’ Licence Act, 
the Fires Prevention Act and the Manitoba 
Power Commission Act applied. 
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Exempt from the Electricians’ Licence Act 
and consequently from the Order is all elec- 
trical work carried on by public service cor- 
porations and municipal departments engaged 
in generating and distributing power in plants 
to. which the public is not admitted, or 
engaged in operating railway transport systems. 
These bodies appoint their own electrical 
inspectors. Contractors for other electrical 
work must, before the work is completed, 
submit an application for inspection accom- 
panied by the prescribed fee to the Depart- 
ment. of Labour. Electrical service or power 
may be furnished before the inspection is 
made, if the company furnishing the power 
has been provided with a duplicate copy of 
the application for inspection as a temporary 
connection permit and is satisfied that the 
electrical installation or repairs have been 
properly done and: do not constitute a hazard 
to persons or property. 

Contractors undertaking electrical work for 
any public building such as a hotel, hospital, 
church, theatre, hall, etc., with a floor area of 
1,200 square feet. or more may not begin work 
before they have submitted to the Department 
detailed plans and have obtained the Depart- 
ment’s approval. 

Electrical inspectors may enter any building 
to inspect or test electrical equipment at all 
reasonable times. Inspection fees for different 
kinds of jobs are prescribed in the regulations. 
The Minister may waive compliance with any 
provision of the Code if undue hardship seems 
likely to result and the exemption does not 
create a hazard to persons or property. If local 
by-laws establish standards which the Minister 
considers are substantially the same as those 
in the Code, he may exempt the particular 
area from the regulations. The regulations 
and Electricians’ Licence Act prevail over any 
conflicting provisions in the Code. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The following minimum wage Orders were 
renewed till January 1, 1944, by notices 
gazetted November 28: Order 7, Revised, shoe 
counter industry (LaBour Gazerrn, 1938, p. 
1350); Order 31, tailors and dressmakers in 
Quebec City (Lasour Gazerrr, 1939 p. 1232); 
Order 32, mattress and upholstering industry 
in Quebec City, Levis and Quebec West 
(Lazour GazettE, 1939, p. 1232); Order 34, 
ice industry and trading in Quebec City and 
District (Lasour GaznerTs, 1939, p. 1233); and 
Order 36, foundries in Hull (Lasour Gazerre, 
1940, p. 22). 

Quebec Mining Act 

The regulations governing the use of elec- 
tricity in mines and quarries and those relating 
to safety and sanitary conditions (Lasour 
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GazeTTe, 1930, p. 683; 1940, p. 23) have been 
amended by an Order in Council and its 
amendment gazetted November 21. 

In the safety regulations the section on the 
procedure and equipment for firing explosives 
by electrical current has been changed, and 
all persons employed underground are now 
required to wear protective hats. The provi- 
sions of the electricity regulations relating to 
lightning arresters, secondary circuits of cur- 
rent transformers and portable electrical equip- 
ment have been altered and the definitions 
section repealed. In future all electrical 
equipment used in or about mines and quarries 
must be of a standard approved by the Cana- 
dian Engineering Standards Association instead 
of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion or the Chicago Underwriters’ Laboratories 
as before. A new section has been added 
regarding the provision of ground detectors 
when electrical energy in excess of 300 volts is 
taken underground. 


Quebec Stationary Enginemen’s Act 


Under the Stationary Enginemen’s Act, 1942, 
(LasourR GAZETTE, July, 1942, p. 804), revised 
regulations were gazetted November 14 replac- 
ing those issued in 19386 (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
1936, p. 550). The fees for examinations and 
for renewals of certificates are unchanged and 
only minor details of the sections on examina- 
tiom procedure and the validity of certificates 
were altered. Several new classes of certifi- 
cates have been established andi the qualifica- 
tions for some certificates have been changed. 

In addition to the inspectors’ certificates 
and first, second, third and fourth-class sta- 
tionary enginemen’s certificates now available, 
new certificates have been established for 
operators of portable steam machines, refrig- 
erating machines and Diesel engines and for 
stationary engineers im sawmills and butter or 
cheese factories. Formerly, the holders of all 
classes of stationary enginemen’s certificates 
were permitted to operate refrigerating ma- 
chines after passing a special examination and 
no special certificate was issued. The new 
certificates for operators of refrigerating ma- 
chines are divided into four grades for plants 
of different capacities (im tons of refrigeration) 
and four more grades are established for 
refrigerating machines not driven by steam. 
Examination and renewal fees for the new 
certificates are the same as for the special 
certificates which were issued under the earlier 
regulations for all types of equipment not 
covered by the ordinary certificates: $2 for the 
examination and $1 for renewal of the 
certificate. 

As before two stationary enginemen’s certifi- 
cates of each class are issued, one for “A” in- 


stallations and another for “AB” installations. 
The new regulations define “A” installations 
as steam boilers, steam reciprocating pumps, 
belt-driven pumps, automatic stokers, pulver- 
ized coal burners, blowers, compressors not 
driven by steam power and control apparatus. 
An “AB” installation includes steam boilers, 
steam engines and steam turbines. Holders of 
each class of stationary enginemen’s certifi- 
cates may now operate steam engines of greater 
motor horse-power than previously and all 
certificates now qualify the holder to take 
charge of electric boiler plants as well as 
steam boiler plants. 

In regard to qualifications, the minimum 
age for fourth-class certificates has been re- 
duced from 21 to 20 and the learning period 
for third- and fourth-class certificates from 24 
to 18 months. The minimum age for candi- 
dates for the new refrigerating and portable 
machine and Diesel engine certificates is 18, 
and for the sawmill and dairy certificates, 20. 
No learning period is required for the Diesel 
engine, sawmill and dairy certificates; but for 
refrigerating machine operators it is 24 months 
for the first certificate and) 6 months for pro- 
motion from one grade to the next. It is 18 
months for portable machine operators. 

New provisions stipulate that the board of 
examiners may reduce the apprenticeship 
period required for each class of certificate for 
persons who have taken technical school 
courses or are otherwise specially qualified. 
The Board may also authorize a stationary 
engineer to replace a man with a higher certifi- 
cate for not more than 30 days. Stationary 
engineers may not leave the engine room for 
more than 15 minutes unless replaced by a 
man with a certificate not more than one 
degree below the grade required for the type 
of plant. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ Superannuation Act 


Administrative regulations under the new 
Teachers’ Superannuation Act of 1942 were 
gazetted November 30. They clarify the ap- 
plication of the Act, indicate the method of 
applying for superannuation allowances and 
define a number of terms in the Act. The 
procedure to be followed by the Teachers’ 
Superannuation Commission provided for by 
the Act, and the duties of the Commission 
Secretary are also outlined. The status of 
superannuated teachers who accept employ- 
ment is clarified. The regulations rule that 
the annuity part of the superannuation allow- 
ance is to be computed according to Canadian 
Government Annuity Tables and the service 
pension part according to the Tables of 
Equivalent Values given in a schedule to the 
regulations, 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolutions Pledge Support of War Effort and Call for Total Mobilization 
of Material and Man-power Resources 


[DELEGATES to the Fifth Convention of 

the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
held in Boston from November 9 to 13, pledged 
“complete and active support of the war 
effort,’ and called for “total mobilization of 
all material and man-power resources against 
the enemies of democracy.” 

Gains in membership during the year were 
reported by the Organization Department, 
also many new contracts signed by affiliated 
unions. 


President Philip Murray’s Report 


In his opening address, Philip Murray, 
President of the CIO, stressed the importance 
to the war effort of the production front. 

“Your job,” he told the delegates, “is to win 
this war by producing all of the materials 
essential to the winning of the war.” 


He reaffirmed CIO demands for full labour 
representation on all war agencies, declaring: 
“This is a people’s war. To win it, we need 
the energy and skill of all our people in the 
nation’s service. 

“Labour in America knows the problems 
and stakes that are involved. Labour knows 
production. It knows organization. It knows 
the steps that are necessary to victory. 

“To ignore labour in planning and in adminis- 
tering the policies of the war program is to 
leave untapped a vast national resource—the 
people.” 

Mr. Murray declared his confidence in 
President Roosevelt and in the leaders of the 
other United Nations. 

“We call upon our Commander-in-Chief,” 
he said, “to make any demand and any request 
of labour, and we pledge ourselves to give 
everything we can in fighting men, in produc- 
tion, in money and in patriotism to enable the 
United Nations to grasp the offensive and 
smash forward to an immediate military 
destruction of the fascist Axis.” (This state- 
ment was later embodied in a resolution passed 
by the Congress.) 


- Message from President Roosevelt 


A letter from President Roosevelt expressed 
thanks for an invitation to speak at the 
convention. 

President Roosevelt declared that his recent 
visit to industrial areas throughout the coun- 
try had given him an encouraging picture of 


the way labour was fulfilling its part in winning 
the war. Thanking members of the CIO for 
their efforts, he further stated: 

“IT count on the members of your Organiza- 
tion to help in carrying out all the programs 
that are necesary for our national effort, and 
particularly those programs that have to do 
with preventing inflation, with sharing our 
customary good living with others, in order 
that the world may be safe for liberty and 
human betterment. 


“In particular, I expect your members to 
help in carrying out the spirit of the Executive 
Order that deals with wage stabilization, with 
rationing, with price controls, and with other 
economic measures for the domestic security, 
as well as the pursuit of the war. I am sure 
that this co-operation will be forthcoming 
generously.” 


The convention was addressed by Mr. Bryn 
Roberts representing the British Trades Union 
Congress, the first British trade union officer 
to address a CIO convention. Mr. Roberts 
commented on the Anglo-Russian Joint Com- 
mittee which, he said, was doing much to 
establish real co-operation between the two 
nations. “With the principles of our move- 
ment guiding us,” he declared, “it is not too 
much to expect that such a committee, now 
limited to the Russians and ourselves, will 
without undue delay embrace the workers of 
all the other democratic countries.” 


Among other speakers to address the con- 
vention was Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. Mr. Mosher 
said in part: “After the war is won... it 
will be in the interests of the workers of 
Canada and the United States and of the 
Canadian and American people that there be 
the utmost co-operation between the labour 
movements in our two countries, and we may 
furthermore set an example to the rest of the 
world, which may have far-reaching conse- 
quences in strengthening the foundations of 
peace... 

“The winning of the war must naturally 
take first place in our minds. I know that 
you agree with your fellow-workers of Canada 
that industrial disputes should be avoided 
during wartime, and that nothing should be 
permitted to interfere with the production of 
war materials for our armed forces. What we 
may sacrifice now in the way of privileges we 
shall be able to regain in much greater 
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measure after the war is won, if we are able 
to show that we can exercise the self-restraint, 
the discipline, the courage which make such 
sacrifices possible.” 


Resolution Concerning War Mobilization 


Stating that victory requires the fullest use 
of raw materials, farmlands, industrial facili- 
ties, and human resources, and that total 
mobilization of resources has not yet been 
reached, a resolution was passed by the Con- 
vention containing the following recommenda- 
tions: 


National mobilization demands a _ nation- 
wide planning and utilization of all the 
material and man-power resources of the 
nation. Such a national mobilization requires 
a centralized administrative control of all 
of the resources and economic policies of 
the nation. .. A single administrative body 
should be established incorporating the activi- 
ties of war supply, war man-power and of 
economic stabilization. 


Under such total war mobilization, all of 
the production facilities will be utilized on 
the basis of what is best for the nation. Cen- 
tralized planning and control can determine 
the apportionment of facilities and materials 
between the military forces and our civilian 
needs. There can be no hindrance of such 
mobilization because of any profit or price 
problem or because of any fears of post-war 
difficulties. . . Total mobilization cannot oper- 
ate or be organized except through the direct 
and fullest participation of labour—not 
through any advisory committee but with 
labour given the highest responsibility in the 
formulation and execution of all the policies 
and activities. 


Other Resolutions 


The following resolutions were among those 
also adopted by CIO delegates: 


That the CIO and its affiliated unions shall 
immediately seek to have organized a labour- 
Management production committee in each 
war plant throughout the nation; that the 
government compel employers, when necessary, 
to participate and co-operate in the formula- 
tion of such committees. 


That the prices of goods and commodities 
be adjusted and maintained at a level low 
enough to stabilize the cost of living and to 
bring and keep the necessities of life within 
the reach of all the people. 


That an immediate program be invoked to 
assure an overall rationing of foods and other 
necessities. 


That wages continue to be stabilized but 
not frozen; that wage adjustments must con- 
tinue to be made to eliminate sub-standard 
conditions and all outstanding inequalities 
and discriminatory practices. 

Expressing support and confidence in_ the 
committees representing the CIO and AFL to 
bring forward a fair and equitable program 
for the establishment of a unified labour 
movement dedicated to the winning of the 
war and the promotion of the basic and 
democratic interests of the working men and 
women of. America. 
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That the CIO continue to take all necessary 
steps to establish international labour co- 
operation with direct participation by the 
British and Soviet unions, the AFL, the CIO 
and Railway Labour, and the unions of the 
other United Nations, including our Latin- 
American allies. 


Paying tribute to the courage and heroism 
of men in the armed forces, and pledging that 
“as soldiers of the home front we shall con- 
tinue to provide an avalanche of materials 
of war to our armed forces so that they, with 
the armed forces of our United Nations may 
successfully terminate this war as quickly as 
possible.” 

Expressing opposition to any form of racial 
discrimination, and determination to carry 
on the fight for protection in law and in fact 
of the rights of every racial and religious 
group to participate fully in social, political 
and industrial life. 

Expressing determination to continue to 
expand the organization of the unorganized 
in war industries. 


That child care centres be established in 
all communities in order to permit women 
with children to accept war jobs. 


That all discrimination against the em- 
ployment of women be stopped; that women 
receive equal pay for equal work. 


That unions devote special study to the 
problem of women workers and make full use 
of the qualities of initiative and leadership 
that they can bring to the CIO. 


Calling upon the government information 
agencies responsible for the direct job of 
building morale and national unity to “under- 
take a vigorous educational drive to spread 
understanding of the nature of the war and 
of our enemies, based on the fundamental 
aims outlined by President Roosevelt and 
other United Nations leaders;” and under- 
taking “through our own unions and all other 
means of communication we have to aid gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out this neces- 
sary task, to the end that all people may 
understand the full nature of our war against 
fascist aggression and through that under- 


standing fight with greater strength and 
determination than before.” 

Election of Officers 
At the close of the convention, Philip 


Murray was re-elected to a third term as 


“president of the CIO. James B. Carey was 


re-elected for the fifth time as secretary, his 
title being extended to that of secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected as vice-presidents were: Joseph 
Curran, National Maritime Union; S. H. Dal- 
rymple, United Rubber Workers; Emil Rieve, 
Textile Workers Union; Reid Robinson, Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers Union; Frank Rosen- 
blum, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; R. J. 
Thomas, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers; Albert J. Fitz- 
gerald, United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers; Allan 8S. Haywood, CIO director of 
organization; John Green, Industrial Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION — 


Progress of Insurance Registration at December 1, 1942—-Amendment to 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations—Claims for Benefit—Report 
of Employment and Selective Service Offices for October—Employ- 
ment Conditions at the End of November 


EKPORTS from Local Offices of the Un- 

employment Insurance Commission showed 
that at December 1, 1942, 162,174 employers’ 
establishments and 3,466,698 persons were 
registered. Of the persons registered, 2,743,- 
732 were insurable and 722,961 were uninsur- 
able. 


The insurable group consisted of insurable 
employees of registered firms and unemployed 
persons whose last employment was insurable. 
The other group of persons registered in- 
cluded employees of registered firms not 
coming within the coverage of the Act, and 
partners and proprietors of these firms. Also 
forming a part of this group were persons 
unemployed at date of registration whose last 
employment was uninsurable, and women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-four not 
engaged in insurable employment at the time 
of the recent registration. 


Amendment to Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations 


Life insurance agents have been exempted 
from the coverage of the Act by a regulation 
gazetted November 21 amending the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations regarding con- 
tributions (Lanour GazetTTs, June, 1941, page 
633). Formerly, such a worker was subject to 
the Act unless he was mainly dependent for 
his livelihood on his earnings from some other 
non-insurable occupation or was employed 
by several employers and not mainly depen- 
dent on any one of them for his livelihood. 
The term ‘life insurance agent’ is defined as 
including “a person who, for compensation, 
solicits contracts of hfe insurance on behalf 
of any insurer or transmits, for a person other 
than himself, an application for or a contract 
of life insurance to or from such an insurer 
or offers or acts or assumes to act in the nego- 


tiation of such contracts, but does not include 
any officers or salaried employees of an insurer, 
except in respect of commissions or salaries in 
lieu of commissions received by such officers or 
employees for acting as a life insurance agent 
as herein: defined.” 


Claims for Benefit 


The amount paid in claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit during the period from 
February 1 to October 31, 1942, was $287,483. 
In this period 20,055 claims were received for 
adjudication at the nine insurance offices of 
the Commission of which 14,806 claims were 
allowed, 4,121 claims were not allowed, with 
1,128 claims pending. 

An analysis of the 4,121 claims not allowed 
by Insurance Officers reveals the following 
reasons for non-allowance: 1,528 claims under 
Section 28 (i) with insufficient contributions; 
122 claims under Section 28. (ii) in which 69 
applications were not made in the prescribed 
manner, and 53 of the claimants were not un- 
employed; 85 claims under Section 28 (111) in 
which 52 claimants were not capable of work 
and 33 claimants were not available for work; 
29 claims under Section 438 (a) for loss of work 
due to a labour dispute; 34 claims under Sec- 
tion 43 (b) (1) for refusal of an offer of work; 
30 claims under Section 438 (b) (11) for neglect 
of opportunity to work; 1 claim under Section 
43 (b) (iii) for failure to carry out written 


directions; 2,271 claims under Section 43 (c) in 


which 483 were disqualified because they were 
discharged due to their own misconduct, and 
1,788 were disqualified for voluntarily leaving 
without just cause; 3 under Section 438 (d) 
for being under 16 years of age; 2 under 
Section 43 (e) for being inmates of prison, etc.; 
16 under Section 43 (f) for being in class “O” 
contributions. 


SUMMARY OF INSURANCE REGISTRATION AT DECEMBER 1, 1942 


Region 
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Total Persons 
Employers Insurable Other Registered 
Establish- Persons Persons (Insurable 
ments Registered Registered | and Others) 
Registered 
Hoe 11,863 207, 633 64, 651 272,184 
yee 44,596 841,208 189,993 1,031,201 
“i 62,155 1,089, 832 253, 494 1,343,326 
iL 30,215 369, 516 145, 142 514, 658 
7: 13,345 235, 543 69, 681 305, 224 
a 162,174 2,743,732 722,961 3,466,693 
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Appeals and References 


During the period from February 1 to 
October 31, 1942, there were 329 references 
and 25 appeals made by claimants, to Courts 
of Referees. In addition there were 8 refer- 


ences by Insurance Officers to Courts of 
Referees. Of the 362 references and appeals, 
269 were heard, 57 have not yet been heard, 
and 386 were withdrawn. The Courts of 
Referees disallowed 222 claims and allowed 47. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS RECEIVED FOR ADJUDICATION, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 19 
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Insurance Offices 





Moncton..... arcana ETT 2 AO Sch EOE. te 
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: Claims Disposal of Claims 
Claims _ | received at 
aloo | Offecte | An 
at Loca ces for owed Not Pendin 
Offices Bl Aldiudics: lowell he 
tion 
4,238 4,103 3,636 437 30 
6,991 6,478 3,851 1,693 934 
3,791 3,487 2,374 1,021 92 
788 648 54 100 4 
691 670 568 99 3 
2,285 1,997 1,577 392 28 
706 663 548 108 7 
1,097 913 782 120 11 
1,242 1,096 926 151 19 
21,829 20,055 14, 806 4,121 1,128 


Appeals to Umpire 


Two claimants have sought permission from 
the Chairmen of the Courts of Referees to 
appeal to the Umpire under Section 58 (c) 


(ii). One request to appeal was refused while 
the other was granted. The appeal from the 
decision of the Courts of Referees by this 
claimant was made and the Umpire upheld the 
decision of the Court. 


REFERENCES AND APPEALS TO COURTS OF REFEREES, PERIOD FEBRUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 31, 1942 
a 











REQUESTS FROM Refer- Total Court’s 
CLAIMANTS ences by | Refer- | Not yet With- DECISIONS 
Districts a peuragee iy a Heard drawn Heard 
efer- cers ppeals Dis- 
ences Appeals Allowed allowed 
Monctonag.wdon tok ye otacties 1 1 3 5 3 1 T ib ee 1 
Montreal]: bjrtiachetarorns is 120 12 4 136 40 7 89 15 74 
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VGDCOUV OR 5 53 enjes ein crave oe BE Maal icoetasy Sandner eras 21 2 2 17 1 16 
‘Total: i... 329 25 8 362 57 36 269 47 229 





Report of Employment and Selective Service Offices for October, 1942 


During the month of October, 1942, reports 
received from Employment and Selective Ser- 
vice Offices showed an increase in daily place- 
ments of 66 per cent when a comparison was 
made with the report for September, 1942, 
and of nearly 332 per cent when compared 
with the corresponding month a year ago. 
All industrial groups registered increases over 
September, 1942, the gain in manufacturing 
being most noteworthy with substantial ad- 
vances in services, construction, agriculture, 
trade and logging. When a comparison was 
made with October, 1941, marked advances 
in placements were revealed in all industrial 


divisions, the gain in manufacturing being 
exceptionally large. Outstanding expansions 
were noted in trade, construction and impor- 
tant additions in transportation, agriculture, 
services and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1940, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered each month at the 
Employment and Selective Service Offices 
throughout Canada. It will be seen from the 
graph that the trend of the curve of vacancies 
in relation to applications was slightly down- 
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ward, while that of placements was decidedly 
uppward, the ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications being 107-3, during October, in 
contrast with 108-9 in September and 70-1 
during the corresponding period of 1941. The 
ratio of placements to each 100 applications 
during the period under review was 63-8 com- 
pared with 46-4 for September, 1942, and 66-7 
during the corresponding month in 1941. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices throughout 
Canada during October, 1942, was 10,428 com- 
pared with 9,642 during the preceding month 
and with 1,966 in October a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
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ment and effected a total of 161.385 place- 
ments; of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 155,385 of which 105,908 
were of men and 49,477 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 6,000. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 184,842 for men and 86,276 for 
women, a total of 271,118, while applications 
for work numbered 252,595, of which 160,250 
were for men and 92,345 for women. Reports 
for September, 1942, showed 241,038 positions 
available, 221,852 applications made and 102,- 
827 placements effected, while in October, 
1941, there were recorded 51,098 vacancies, 
F2; S97 applications for work and 48 099 place- 
ments in regular and casual employ ment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ing the month under review was 9,716, in 
comparison with 8,855 in September, 1942, 
and with 2,804 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices during October, 1942, was 
6,208 of which 5,976 were in regular employ- 
ment and 232 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 4,114 during the preceding month. 
Placements in October a year ago averaged 
1,870 daily, consisting of 1,169 in regular and 
701 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1942, the 
offices referred 224,401 persons to employ- 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary, 1982 to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LO Sie. . tek «tees: soe eee 153,74 198,443 352,214 
19328. TROW. A. Aur 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OBA Be aces ae Riser eee ee 223,564 182,527 406, 091 
IQSOeR Cn ea ttt ae 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
VOSGES ERAS 2 217,931 13,519 331,450 
LN Qge Wee poe a, Oe eee 275,300 114,236 389, 536 
1OSSIN Sree eee tints ek 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOSOLA OCR... 242, 962 141,920 384, 882 
ni Se a8 EE Be ood 320, 090 155,016 475,106 

= Piaeech eebray 05 nerats 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
Ae (10 months)...... 469,195 75,409 544, 604 
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Vacancies Applicants 

Offices ' Regis- Un- 
Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed placed 
during end of during to Se | asic 
period period period | vacancies} Regular [| Casual period 
Prince Edward Island............... 508 122 718 521 BL) ie eee ee 396 
Charlottetown was.ot sekew oe se 240 65 407 219 1 7 ee coe 254 
SuTMIMeTside.. 6. «asters heehee 268 57 311 302 LO allacud toes 142 
NavayScotiascr .........:2 sss0% cock eee 11,455 8,685 10,505 9,861 7,421 195 4,337 
PAORM OL SIE - ceramic carota ters uctoy Ecce 409 42 617 327 BO Lllaiscey eee 582 
Biase W Ateneo... tsk ole ech ee 398 803 423 Bo0 15S sili lee a ae 333 
Sete eo ayes nies cih om a teen ae 299 212 251 250 OU) ita 2 etter 1 
Ba MONIE cr aay oss, <phase is oe ee 6,505 5, 588. 4,904 4,934 Bi Gee | ai Bot hee 2,304 
PEW OTNOSS Vcc as ccc he ee 33 12 69 34 19 11 63 
AGE EWNULG.| ees csi xt a coer ee eae 265 434 150 108 TO eaeceeee me 49 
Pe WaAG IES IOW 6.52 c idchind tee ee 1,163 581 1,204 1,093 932 155 372 
Sport deco || poe eae Moone SOE seem. 89 0 176 148 aS Sl rcneee eet 5 
SAR DRS ca aarp RRS) ella AEE aah SEE 4 1,586 805 2,065 2,024 1,516 29 498 
EERURONM IE aes oas.sihi ne «ma. eee 455 163 405 398 Bolly Menke ssw sae 79 
YESS OSTO. Cee ea, Riel Weta nee IOI ee 25a) 45 241 210 ED: Glters ce emene ol 
New Brunswick..................... 9,743 8,094 6,425 6,494 4,466 139 2,98% 
BOISE. tapes co oo ane een seems 484 416 1938 88 GST seca eee 107 
Cain poelltonee, .. nenhesviesssecs es hee 324 1,670 536 364 380 22 280 
Mamundstontee .. s+. thse we ce 437 977 220 LD 116 3 68 
PE CUIGHICCON sma oh catk ce oe 298 465 301 383 243 i 64 
NIG MCCOMG teeth 6.25 Sot ns cucecke. Sel ee 2,202 1,063 1,998 2,402 LZ 62 1,098 
INIGIVCAGINO. cya sinc ache cee Cte eee 2,770 1255 2h 171 1 (GS heel en Petia he 121 
Samegoln. cas csce hs nadka tos chee 2,639 1,484 2,505 2,581 1,859 40 544 
SEM OLOUMCH ons. « ose. coe taak Cee 208 176 214 186 AOL BARE ere ott 172 
NVOOUSTOCK jpoa.c. ok ce coe cake Re 386 588 241 192 5 ia see ipa 133 
CUTER COREL eee sick Coy oe ck eee 86,932 69,522 74,615 66,047 42,734 609 27,062 
VaNGAE@UY AE | Ueda DD RNC EER URED) Rehr 26 20 61 34 tia Kite 2 cs fp 48 
AIS DES TOS Ries ook cane sea oeeae 92 9 208 105 24 68 lil 
IDAlOpO tee lGQ Ute ok ak ne ceca ate 23 7 45 2S 25) Tice 12 
HS CANMIATIOIS gy. sistasod eisetis o caters 611 66 555 546 345). | eee re 59 
HSUCINOATING 00 ccdsgnne ocnest REE 106 6 263 ipa 121” tee 126 
Camipbell S2BaVpe «ud. nae. ook ee 1,180 341 215 213 Do ~ | Seemann 1 
(CAUSADSCH saya oose > Kos hoes 10a bee 1,365 1,203 1,183 1,105 O88 \ | Sears 322 
Chand lena wraias cdilots ces soe epee 2,341 1,269 2,146 1,179 T2179) Wiccan 178 
GiWoGtntsen 2... 02 eh ee 3,463 4,212 1,607 1,520 1,425) 3° een 353 
COAaticoOkivare «fick ose ee cock ene 149 32 276 178 126 1 68 
COwWaLsSViliereg a... delete ck acter 61 Dif 156 49 Cai W iapmereel tore ae 29 
PD rArMIMNONG VILE 4 csedte 6.0 ots RE 316 32 593 369 345 Sit. See pe 545 
ASG eAN GUS ey oo das bere, oes CoG oe see 31 11 96 53 OF aH Piet e pacn 43 
GANDY 2 hace ore ee ee ee 271 143 418 424 249 14 211 
EL GIRS ee eee rek, Ba gas ane hae 1, 283 771 1,453 567 551 3 544 
DOTIOULOY Bice croc eaOne. sins weer 707 523 328 227 224 1 BY 
DONGUICTO? Weemata. selscrvett awit once 464 330 1,185 1,287 VEGA ag Rcaleeey. Ape 235 
OACHINGUS east cals coe ee eS ee 1,139 130 1,292 1,107 15 107 ee 197 
APACHULO Pete tbe by At tera te aster 647 446 399 336 206™ (eae hee 169 
i LULOUC. , sete cls oda st cate tect 2751 2,615 466 463 PAW data See eo an 152 
POVAS. Tat ae rats. Jeg see ee ees: 693 142 1,303 786 C12 Si eee 284 
ECCT NCA CAT) | ye a. ee om Ba» see 1,028 180 723 987 S44e* sae 3 155 
POUISCVING enc ne he dee see ee 145 34 283 111 WB eal ee hee 60 
DEVOUT Mere Co aaa tie Bie eee 54 34 131 31 OG Sitar ne. Noi 97 
PON WAR Sisters loutscackss ete Sconce ee 1,165 616 1,189 621 OF liter. wets oe 618 
IMStANO. he ce hic ractit om ee ae: 205 1,819 381 342 BOO wall Lica 46 
IMGSAntIGH a i PI, Slee 210 93 180 149 1 As lind a ae 43 
Monte Matimetin.a 14a aes cat cates 1,087 554 76 28 Di Mite cea 8 
DLONLDIAL Venn: so. as cake oe hte 114 20 73 165 1 a ee Bye a a 28 

WiOntMOREnCY Ae... Plone ts Geet eee 67 0 201 67 Of Ene ee & 
INF Gn OSE cece seconcssashoti eats eee eee 43,618 36, 169 32,598 Somioe 16,307 460 13,426 

INTCOLGL Oe awe so ohiccts crete ore ee 13 40 malar TLR Vole. carer: 

PIGESISWILC AS EN tatls ates te. Oem 75 29 93 88 642 Eee. 32 
Pointe Aux Trembles............... 249 83 357 188 144 >a) Sot ees 97 
PortuAlited apes crt cc toe ot ae 159 495 328 346 Pipa aon waka shu 22 
Olehee O.. chase... Sek. RS ee 5,412 4,588 7,299 5,955 ARAD52 | \eupecc deter 1, 696 
BRICHIMONG ep ais osha tye, Puskas 5 cao oe 63 25 70 53 BOSSI Ae eee 16 
ROUSKI. res. fs a ee eee 1,553 1,435 381 307 SOL nie ee 144 
Rivieraidu Loup... jjsss ev deoe cons 2, 886 1,223 977 793 793% PS ea Ss 184 
RRGUV 7k eS es aca ce cake ee 1,122 1,168 1,089 646 648 7 582 
StesAgatners ct ons cee as ee 260 248 263 59 Label Roma yaa... 248 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 163 5 313 313 BBS bak os tats ae 
Ste SL yacinther i cist... + sake oe ae 616 311 631 586 SALVA AT Tee. 225 
PiReall 1 etcetera: hans 477 96 699 574 424 a 215 
Sis Jeromestces, tase, soe eee 559 327 a0 Bd | Al Wm a. kee Bae 254 
SLO EL MORESBs ac, siete thicc.tot cam Scie nas 430 298 547 221 TOON ieeeres eee 137 
Shawinigan Balls; ©... doe yp... 2. aor 1,570 1,541 1,697 1,979 THO GGis ieee eee 314 
Shrerbrook Give. cesetee wer soy ovate arias 913 153 1,402 1,194 892 44 367 
SOLeu nee Mie ces ae is cane tos mae 780 59 1,064 Bye Rao Woo eceate oe 820 
AL hetiordaM ines sr..1.). . eens c be ae 412 388 647 431 350 2 180 
Whee Riverses”: ike are oe ee ee ae 758 594 2,339 1,329 1B SYA! Pew) iene ounaes ee 1,301 
ESTO Be ee an Rete ge? 226 2,038 348 312 £4 fs banc dame 72 
Walley Geld. uc tek ce ee ne ae 880 791 930 816 bS2 “fe kee. 24 382 
Weraduneia wee tee. eons . Ae Seas 1,533 1,463 1,910 1,388 1005 *Re Se 2. 1,124 
WiGhORIAWi lOre.6. «seth ot « » ah Aad 411 266 433 367 284 7 285 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 
Reported! Unfilled tered | Referred Placed 
during end of during to — 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 





93,454 66,226 95,620 85,768 59,129 
174 199 333 151 





645 282 663 526 402 
1,061 570 714 632 382 
Bracebridgem esr... eee ee 339 376 412 597 311 
Brampton en .cdeds ces Le 241 256 252 199 197 
Brantford... hs Seen eee ee 1,591 1,214 1,761 1,872 1,440 
Brockville, Wn, . 205. See 275 87 500 43 264 
CarletonIPlsce...o) hentia ch ee 59 18 108 178 111 
Chatham. Vee, one. eee 1,298 329 1,557 1,481 1,104 
Cobourgs.cGim me.txt: ) We. ape 1 57 175 211 5 
Collingwood i0.5,.65 80 22 en nee ee 285 157 290 274 219 
Cornwall. 28. Aes cee ee 741 152 971 1,218 638 
Dunnville’ eevee see eee eee 75 13 158 . 163 143 
Fergus 7s eos, delete 9 35 144 116 102 
OTE STIG het eh peas. Ate ene 1,128 934 350 323 250 
Hort Frances ere, sate. retcackccmen 1,022 183 78 78 
Hort; Williangs. .- 2. foscn ee ee 1,832 1,808 1,870 1,485 1,070 
Galt eetvaee isso hoe it pecocane ee : 602 895 665 758 565 
Gananodiio Ms. 25 eee ee 77 7 107 86 82 
Goderich.) 2... 2.8. cont. ote tee 117 28 184 123 60 
Guelph) ts Say: oe ec ena ee 1,015 681 938 774 713 
Hamilton sn re eer ee 7,105 4,495 6, 233 4,725 4,452 
Hawkesburyye. 2. ik: wreccsiue see 119 98 317 346 231 
Ingersoll ht oo ht eet ee BO 238 98 270 242 210 
Kapuskasing 1,677 1,823 493 500 328 
IR ONGT A Ace Bg Men eee eee 1,061 1,251 278 138 138 
FCngstone: cae Ale one es tee 1,068 829 1,299 1,061 999 
Kirkland Lake........ RNY Wel Ate 575 458 1,225 5 888 
Kitchener-Waterloo................. 1,678 638 1,289 1,436 UBB 
Leanihgton ©... bts 3. es ee 1,491 1,419 992 848 154 
Lindsay *hs ether. 4 eee 284 7 388 256 256 
Listowelt. eh. owe ae! tee 70 36 ils 114 111 
ondon@e stan: co. cmoct eee eee 2,906 1,427 3,513 3,353 2,399 
Midland ieee oc 3 tea: eee 353 66 403 391 299 
INapaneeLt ee ce ce eee 317 188 310 463 270 
Newmarket. 3. th cescr Sie ee 42 51 145 66 62 
OWsTOLOntO ee hr ae eee 2,041 907 1,505 1,382 1,162 
Niagara Falls. .3:.- eee kone 1,385 474 1,381 1,630 1,170 
North’ Baye oe Midis doh ee 963 1,500 1,454 1,095 1,023 
Orangers 6 Say cite ad chs oan cote 4] 20 120 114 98 
1 UT A ile Ad ME, al OD Bi EB 342 306 218 289 279 
Oshawa: a. cen steer as kote He ASS 1,242 1,768 1,618 1,239 
Ottawa) 2 Vai ee tb moi. 0 ee 5, 713 4,190 6,304 8,593 3,453 
OwenSound ys hi es See ee 527 243 687 654 523 
BIS: seo tee. ee eas eee 71 64 82 epi 72 
ATT yp OOUNRG ere dees ae ee 791 542 424 423 288 
Pemibroke) oes, 1): Ae ahh etn ee 288 452 957 488 487 
Perth fet are te Pee ee 156 64 167 180 148 
Peterboroigu. ic cc cee ede tae eee 1,619 905 1/311 1,528 1,238 
Picton see SSSR SRG Bette 8 67 247 198 354 
PorWArthur te cusekee ee eee 1,195 3,050 1,143 914 777 
Port Hope. ee. ic3 eee eee 120 20 vas 182 134 
PTESCOUL SE vara ars Pee ec ee 113 42 126 154 131 
RENIN W:8) once teva nice ee 295 194 348 221 148 
St! Catharines) .2u see eae 1, 699 552 1,870 2,296 1,431 
Dt Whomiasee i. bee es ke 4 264 734 693 456 
DAalDige ote fee ee ae 2,184 1,096 Mee? 690 607 
Sanit StMarieees sn. moter. Aaa 512 2,758 901 751 682 
SMNCOG! ce ie pee i eee 1,257 241 1,105 1,207 1,092 
Smiths: Malley. y4...ceee ee ee 142 34 174 162 179 
Dtraviordsy cu. aia ee ee ee 750 469 797 684 425 
Sturgeon Walls. t.ho eee 242 ayy 381 564 374 
HLS Tye: eer. 3 tot els ea ee ce 1,185 1,175 3,133 2,522 1,608 
‘TUMMINSS. tee. eck ote 663 2,819 1,220 1,047 1,006 
PLOTONUGS 4 Wee tee. Sse. eee oe 27,943 17,416 28,069 25,499 11,889 
TLPEUtOM cho nepacy ere Eee ale 318 103 449 381 346 
Walkerton: oer... eee oe: 140 124 284 190 110 
(ETS al tae mo ee FA ol 222 28 315 199 189 
Welland Wimp ince bocce at oo eee 1,010 641 1,399 1,243 855 
711 383 628 514 435 
CTA 1,335 5,054 5,192 3,866 
441 147 450 434 388 
13,545 10,501 14,961 10,146 6,420 
Brandon ateuatt . cco ee 1,180 452 641 460 a OO: * Sliver ee 
Dec bine rents. eee eee. Aan ee 182 430 223 144 ee Ela aarti cg 
Ei lonw. seein. Ae nek. eee 789 648 322 370 El eres & 
Portage la-Praivie:. $08 260. ais one 270 166 238 133 132 
Sty BOnUtsCemeaccche ree eee 190 19 260 188 ONE Ba Waser Bie. 
Sellar e™ Sy cmc che ee eee eee 144 12 188 149 LSE Oe eee 
DE PES Gerera tet ck a ee 308 21 103 59) Ales Sine ae 


4 84 
WIDE sere wins eeouGoneey atte 10,482 8,560 12, 986 8,618 4,946 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND SELECTIVE SERVICE OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF 
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Vacancies Applicants Regular 
: place- 
Offices Regis- Un- ments 
Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed placed same 
uring end of during to end of period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1941 
Saskatchewan....................... 13,000 3,695 8,521 6,635 5,420 466 3,672 1,633 
PBLOVRNG ct, oka ce et en en 261 292 107 81 38 43 31 131 
MooseJdawy 2.20251 5-55%...22 0. me 1,320 374 1,165 994 814 10 501 185 
North, Battleford................... 314 125 205 122 $0 (oa ese eee 87 7 
Prince Albertace) Sse ae o. EB BYE 1,319 801 598 511 21 257 99 
ORIN rash cgs hveys wets ohay's, chase eee SaaS 5,207 803 3,644 2,629 2,165 217 1,690 394 
Paskavoone snes re, eee 3,787 548 1,775 1,622 1,221 161 807 147 
BwifeCurrentss2. LoS adel Re 205 93 158 110 HOM NMA, beim 49 264 
WeOVOURB ss... ina. iii eee. ee ohn 267 60 ~ 216 200 188 12 36 278 
PORK GH iy oS EEE FG RES 2 802 81 450 279 266 2 214 128 
ca EE RIN Ne Re NR Be Mo 12,943 5,750 13,024 12,099 8,769 866 3,432 25829 
BisarMmore 10. BeBe, ee Le 328 499 97 9 84 hos ey, 16) [eee 
CaAleaGy1.. Facien 2:4. ehh ome: 5,020 772 5,840 4,875 3, 784 525 1,873 1,245 
PSM PCC; oaict, ooh is kee ee 13 219 17 155 LDS asl, ty. eee 36 9 
Edmonton: ..0.02). Sec eee 5,576 2,979 5,400 5, 667 3,632 333 1,051 1,079 
EOPrieG,. . souk cccieacarore ae ces 960 602 833 660 618 di 229 378 
RE COICIUG TASS, | csocnsinss hoses 543 310 547 562 403 1 165 118 
WGaHGer atk rahe eee ate ee 381 369 129 93 OS lace ont eee G2elk SS 
British Columbia.................... 29,538 19,608 28,206 26,830 20,634 800 18,178 1,940 
ranprookw RP OM te ee 190 451 282 242 A KY Ami RAR 238 | beni: rae 
Dawson: Creek oi ssidacincve cn sieck al 723 114 487 487 ASTRON. sane ore OF fisceee. ntaers 
PRB UIOOUE A oe, en, re 194 182 270 204 198 yril, 2 Sew 147 71 
HGlownatics.., Oe, seer 601 132 366 437 SOG: |S. cae nortee, LOO) ig ce Pebes 
WaretnGn sf. cree yk 385 95 570 457 SOO ee Ee 249 127 
INQISUT re en, SE ae a4 452 265 428 330 319 wiser. Ee 246 9 
New Westminster 1,373 379 2,081 1, 660 1,423 35 1,143 72 
Pentictons,.....:.0 56 168 101 162 103 62 41 175 49 
Port Alberni...... 877 800 - 352 240 240 clr e 81 cyt seer tn a 
Prince George 1,175 1,089 474 460 440 2 33 8 
Prince Rupert 1,062 809 964 962 O07 ahi. Sheen 54 227 
rail penatis. > tena, .ereey 202 264 503 443 350 ] 466E oases: 
WGHCOUVOR. . cha... Wi ei tieee tes. 19,504 13,722 17, 654 18, 454 13,199 507 14,251 534 
CINON Ie cade ee ree ne Tee 82 230 460 414 395 7 189 2 
NWictoria. fini dtaze ates als eee 2,309 975 Selos 1,937 1,733 207 811 841 
Canadasioneoni?, ak. git 271,118 | 192,203 | 252,595 | 224,401 | 155,385 6,000 | 109,189 30,385* 
LIES ete 35 ae tatiana, SMbOn iter pala mige 3 184, 842 139,049 160, 250 135, 879 105, 908 1,818 57,895 24,186 
Womeuriniin re). Seri gar 53,154 88, 522 49,477 4,182 51,294 6,199 


86,276 
* 248 placements effected by offices now closed. 


‘Nova Scotia AND Prince Epwarp IstANp 


During the month of October, 1942, positions 
offered through Employment and Selective 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island were 20 per cent fewer than in 
the preceding month, but 335 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of 24 per cent in placements 
when compared with September and of 210 
per cent in comparison with October, 1941. All 
industrial divisions, except agriculture, partici- 
pated in the increase in placements over 
October of last year, the gains in manufac- 
turing, construction, trade and transportation 
being the most pronounced. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were: manufacturing, 
2,530; construction, 2,195; services, 1,493; 
trade, 745, and transportation, 448. During the 
month, 5,795 men and 2,018 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


( New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during October called for 


92,345 





18 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and 690 per cent more than in the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were 53 per cent more than in September, 1942, 
and 298 per cent in excess of the number re- 
ported during October, 1941. The increase in 
placements over October a year ago was due 
to substantial gains in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade, with somewhat smaller 
increases in logging and transportation. There 
was a small decline in services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
1,087; construction, 990; trade, 785; services, 
742; logging, 503, and transportation, 420. 
There were 3,308 men and 1,158 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during October, was 35 
per cent greater than in the preceding month, 
and 400 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of 126 per cent in compari- 
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son with September, and of 171 per cent when 
compared with October, 1941. When com- 
paring placements by industrial groups, during 
the month under review with October of last 
year, a substantial increase was recorded in 
manufacturing, with smaller gains in construc- 
tion, agriculture and trade. The improvement 
in these groups was partly offset by a large 
decrease in services and a small reduction in 
transportation. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included: manufacturing, 19,064; con- 
struction, 7,310; logging, 5,101; services, 3,785; 
agriculture, 3.045, and trade, 2,946. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 32,402 of 
men and 10,3832 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during October were nearly 11 per cent 
better than in the preceding month, and 464 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of 49 per cent when compared with 
September, and of 296 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1941. All industrial divisions 
participated in the increase in placements over 
October a year ago, the most noteworthy 
advances being in manufacturing, trade and 
services. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were: manufac- 
turing, 32,146; services, 8,596; trade, 5,192; 
construction, 5,123; logging, 3,331; transporta- 
tion, 2,212, and agriculture, 2,099. During the 
month 34,986 men and 24,143 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during October called for 
9 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and 321 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were 3/ per cent higher than in September, 
and 107 per cent above October, 1941. All 
industrial groups reported gains except agri- 
culture and logging, in which moderate losses 
occurred. The most marked improvement re- 
corded was in manufacturing, trade, transporta- 
tion and construction. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 2,067; ser- 
vices, 1,871; trade, 1,212; construction, 945, and 
transportation, 527. There were 4,404 men and 
2,016 women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received in the Employment Offices in 
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Saskatchewan during October, was 77 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month and 433 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of 40 per cent in comparison with 
September, and of 136 per cent when compared 
with October, 1941. All industrial divisions, 
except construction, participated in the increase 
in placements over October of last year, the 
gains in agriculture, trade, services and manu- 
facturing being the most pronounced. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: services, 
1,791; agriculture, 1,461; trade, 1,039, and 
manufacturing, 776. There were 3,653 men and 
1,767 women placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 4 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta during October 
when compared with the preceding month, and 
238 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements were 
49 per cent higher than in September, and 
161 per cent above October, 1941. With the 
exception of a moderate decline in logging, 
all industrial divisions showed increases in 
placements over October of last year, the most 
important gains being in manufacturing, con- 
struction, trade, services and transportation. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
services, 2,104; agriculture, 1,688; construction, 
1,669; manufacturing, 1,509; trade, 1,243, and 
transportation, 816. There were 5,987 men 
and 2,782 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment Offices in British Columbia 
were notified of 21 per cent fewer positions 
during October than in the preceding month, 
but 706 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were 25 per cent higher than in September 
and 492 per cent above October, 1941. With 
the exception of a minor decline in agriculture, 
all industrial divisions participated in the 
increase in placements over October, 1941, the 
most noteworthy gains being in manufac- 
turing, construction, trade, logging, transporta- 
tion and services. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 9,229; 
construction, 3,358; services, 2,700; trade, 
1,894; logging, 1,607, and transportation, 1,552. 
During the month 15,373 men and 5,261 
women were placed in regular employment. 
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Employment Conditions at the End of November 


Placement activities as reported by Employ- 
ment and Selective Service Offices during the 
month of October, 1942, together with statisti- 
cal summaries for that period are covered by 
an earlier section of this report. Later re- 
ports indicate that conditions at the end of 
November were as follows:— 


Agricultural operations in the Maritime 
Provinces were practically suspended. Owing 
to fine weather during the autumn, fall plough- 
ing was well advanced and many farmers 
were offering themselves as woodsmen and for 
work on defence projects. A few men were 
engaged in early smelt fishing in Prince 
Edward Island and normal catches of fresh 
and dried fish were being landed at Halifax. 
Fishermen, not otherwise employed, were re- 
turning to prepare for the lobster season. 
Logging operations were developing and in a 
few districts farmers and fishermen were pro- 
viding some of the needed labour, but at other 
points, notably New Brunswick, the demand 
for labour was increasing and the supply was 
inadequate. All coal mines were working full 
time and additional miners were in demand, 
particularly in the New Glasgow area where 
the shortage was acute. Manufacturing plants 
generally were working full time and the 
supply of labour was adequate for the most 
part but a shortage of skilled mechanics was 
noticeable in the iron and steel industries at 
New Glasgow and skilled breadmakers were 
in demand at Halifax. The pulp and paper 
mills at Campbellton and Saint John were 
working at capacity, but were in danger of 
shutdowns owing to lack of water. Scarcely 
any construction work was under way in 
Prince Edward Island and the movement of 
men to the mainland was continued. National 
Defence projects were well advanced in 
portions of Nova Scotia but in other places 
they were being held up by the acute shortage 
of labour, notably carpenters and labourers. 
Activity at the airports was being renewed 
as materials were becoming available for run- 
ways. At Yarmouth the demand for build- 
ing tradesmen was light but carpenters, paint- 
ers, bricklayers, plumbers and labourers were 
urgently needed at Deep Rock and few 
applicants were available. With the exception 
of Saint John, where Government projects 
were under way, there was little -construction 
activity in New Brunswick. Transportation 
and trucking companies at Halifax needed 
truck drivers and helpers, and railway and 
express companies required porters and 
labourers. These requirements were being 
only partially filled. Passenger traffic and 
freight movement were heavy, both on rail- 
ways and on the Bay of Fundy water routes. 


At Halifax there was a steady demand for 
waitresses, also for sales clerks in anticipation 
of the Christmas trade. There was urgent 
need for domestic help but many young 
women refused to take such work, preferring 
positions in factories. 


There were heavy demands for loggers and 
woodsmen in the Province of Quebec with few 
men offering their services. Most lines of 
manufacturing were active and working near 
capacity. Indications of some slowing up in 
the pulp and paper industry were in evidence. 
There was a considerable demand for female 
workers in textile, tobacco and shoe indus- 
tries, as well as in the arsenals. Slght 
temporary lay-offs in a few centres resulted 
from shortages of materials and changes in 
operations but experienced rivetters, bolters, 
reamers, marine firemen, electric welders and 
sheetmetal workers were needed in shipbuild- 
ing industries. In all, approximately 500 men 
were required in the skilled metal trades in 
Montreal alone. These were difficult to 
obtain because of the experience necessary. 
Orders for workers on aircraft were being 
filled and some plants were taking on women 
workers. The supply of labourers was ade- 
quate. Construction work in many sections 
was nearing completion and, in a few instances 
men were being released and being absorbed 
in other lines of work. Shortages of skilled 
craftsmen were noticeable in a few centres. 
Transportation companies have been able to 
obtain the labour they required. Trade was 
reported good and any demand for workers was 
being met. Domestic help, cooks and waitresses 
were required in several industrial centres 
but there were few applicants. Experienced 
stenographers were scarce and assistance in 
a few of the professional services was being 
sought. 


Owing to weather conditions farm activities 
in Ontario were curtailed but experienced help 
for the winter months was required in most 
areas and applicants for such work were very 
few. Threshing of flax was completed in 
Northwestern Ontario and yields were re- 
ported to be excellent. There were heavy de- 
mands for cutters, loggers and bushmen with 
comparatively few applicants. There were 
some enquiries for miners especially for 
underground work which were not being fully 
met but a slight improvement in the situation 
seemed evident. Manufacturing plants were 
operating at a high level of activity, but 
skilled labour was needed in the metal, textile 
and woodworking industries and to a lesser 
extent in abrasives, chemical and specialized 
war industries. There were few applicants 
available and the demand was not fully 
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satisfied. A shortage of materials had slowed 
down production temporarily in some plants. 
Female labour was replacing male in some 
plants connected with the aeroplane industry 
and labour troubles at one or two points were 
disturbing factors in allied industries. Pulp 
and paper mills in Northwestern Ontario were 
working on reduced time and the supply of 
labour appeared adequate. Although con- 
struction projects have been completed in 
some centres there was still much activity and 
the demand for skilled tradesmen and labour- 
ers was not fully met. Movement of freight 
by railways was heavy, lake freighters were 
tying up for the winter and the railways were 
re-arranging their staffs of section labourers. 
The demand for extra gang workers, brakemen 
and switchmen at some important railway 
centres was not fully met as few men were 
willing to accept this class of work. There 
were occasional demands for office help, which 
for the most part, were being met. Employ- 
ment in the hotel trade was stable and in 
almost all cases the necessary workers were 
being secured. The almost general, and 
often urgent, demand for domestics, hotel and 
restaurant workers, was far from being sup- 
plied as applicants preferred other lines of 
work. 

Experienced farm helpers for the winter 
months were greatly needed throughout the 
Prairie Provinces except in a few centres in 
Western Alberta and in Central Saskatchewan 
but there were few applicants. Despite the 
fact that there was a steady flow of ex- 
perienced bushmen through the Employment 
Offices, the demand for more help was con- 
tinuing. In some areas it was acute and the 
available supply was inadequate to meet the 
needs. The shortage of experienced coal 
miners was serious in most of the Prairie 
coal mining areas. Efforts were being made 
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to induce miners engaged in farming and 
construction work to return to the mines. 
The demand for workers in the manufacturing 
industries was not excessive although many 
more skilled tradesmen could be employed. 
The recruitment of skilled labour for the air- 
craft, munitions and shipbuilding industries 
on the Pacific Coast had only met with 
moderate success. Building activity had de- 
clined mostly because of a shortage of 
materials as well as on account of bad weather. 
Men for this work were being secured in 
Winnipeg for the West Coast. There was a 
heavy demand for carpenters at Edmonton 
most of whom were being secured. The need 
for labour for highway and airfields con- 
struction in the northern area continued. Lake 
navigation was closing and 700 stevedores 
were being laid off, most of whom were going 
to work in the woods. Extra railway gangs 
were being reduced in most places and the 
men were being placed in other lines of work. 
Both wholesale and retail trade were re- 
ported active and with the approach of Christ- 
mas additional help was being secured. The 
demand for hotel, restaurant and domestic 
help much exceeded the supply. 

Except for a slight demand for help on 
dairy farms on Vancouver Island, the farm 
labour supply in British Columbia appeared 
adequate. There was a general demand for 
fallers, sawyers, swampers, buckers and other 
experienced bush men, although the number 
of unfilled vacancies had decreased on Van- 
couver Island. A need for miners and muckers 
continued in the base metal mines and the 
shortage of coal miners was serious in every 
coal mining area. There were many enquiries 
for sawmill workers with a few lumber men 
trying to employ Japanese. Packing plants 
had completed their main packs and were 
releasing labour, 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers or 
more. The number of firms so reporting 
October 1, was 13,200, the employees on 
their payrolls, numbering 1,815,672, compared 
with 1,795,420 in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 


review. The number of unions reporting, for 
October was 2,246, having an aggregate 
membership of 389,236 persons, 0:7 per cent 
of whom were without employment on 
November 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite 
figures not being available as to the number 
of unorganized workers who were without 
employment during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment situa- 
tion in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value of 
building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 
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The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1942, 
. as Reported by Employers 


The trend of employment and payrolls con- 
tinued upward at the beginning of October, 
there being an.increase of 1-1 per cent in the 
former and 1-8 per cent in the latter as com- 
pared with September 1. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics tabulated’ information 
from 13,200 establishments which employed 
1,815,672 persons at October 1, and disbursed 
the sum of $53,549,615 in payment for services 
rendered in the week preceding; their em- 
ployees at the beginning of September had 
numbered 1,795,420, who had been paid 
$52,591,352 in weekly salaries and wages. 


_ Wage-earners in the current surveys. 


Of the 1,815,672 persons in recorded employ- 
ment at October 1, 1,403,353, or 77-3 per cent 
were males, and 412,319, or 22-7 per cent, were 
females. This is the first occasion on which 
information has been obtained in regard to the 
sex distribution of the salaried employees and 
A brief 
discussion of these statistics is given in this 
report. Tables showing the distribution of 
the males and females in recorded employ- 
ment at October 1 are also given, together 
with certain comparative data available in the 
Bureau. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotEe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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The latest percentage gain in employment 
was slightly above the average for October 1 
in the experience of past years, although, as 
in preceding months, 1t was not equal to that 
indicated at the same date of 1939, 1940 or 
1941. Also as in recently preceding months, 
the industrial distribution of the persons added 
to the working forces was abnormal, with 
greater-than-average advances in manufactur- 
ing, and smaller-than-usual increases in the 
non-manufacturing classes. 

Within the manufacturing division, there 
was further marked expansion in activity in 
iron and steel and vegetable food plants; these 
reported over 10,200 and 7,200 additional 
workers, respectively. There were smaller 
gains in the tobacco, chemical, electrical ap- 
paratus and non-ferrous metal industries. In 
textiles, little general change was shown, while 
the trend in the remaining groups was 
downward. 

Among the non-manufacturing classes, log- 
ging, transportation, construction and retail 
trade afforded more employment. The gains 
in construction were contra-seasonal; those in 
the other divisions were seasonal, but, except 
in transportation, they were not equal to the 
usual advances at October 1. The increase in 
logging especially was greatly below normal. 
The remaining non-manufacturing groups, min- 
ing, communications and services, reported 
curtailment; that in mining was contrary to the 
customary movement at October 1; but the 
losses in communications and services were in 


accordance with the usual trend in the autumn. © 


The crude index number of employment 
(based on the 1926 average as 100), rose from 
its former maximum of 179-3 at the beginning 
of September, to 181-3 at October 1, as com- 
pared with 165-8 at October 1, 1941. In the 


latter comparison, there was an increase of 
9-3 per cent, which was accompanied by that 
of 21-7 per cent in the reported weekly pay- 
rolls in the 12 months. When adjusted for 
seasonal influences, the October 1 index of 
employment was 172-5, slightly above the 
corrected figure of 172-3 at the beginning of 
September. 
Payrolls 


The payrolls disbursed at October 1 by 
the co-operating establishments amounted to 
$53,549,615, as compared with $52,591,352 in 
the last report. This increase of 1:8 per cent 
continues the trend which, with only one excep- 
tion, has been indicated from the institution of 
these statistics in the spring of 1941. The 
exception was at January 1, when the observ- 
ance of the holidays had lowered the reported 
earnings. The per capital weekly earnings 
averaged $29.49 at the latest date, 20 cents 
higher than that of $29.291 in the preceding 
period of observation. 

The October 1 survey shows that, including 
statistics for financial institutions, the number 
of persons in recorded employment was 
1,879,845, whose payrolls for services rendered 
in the last week in September amounted to 
$55,522,358. This was a per capita average of 
$29.54. At September 1, the establishments 
co-operating in the nine leading industrial 
groups—manufacturing, logging, mining, com- 
munications, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices, trade and finance—reported a_ total 
payroll of $54,503,743 paid to 1,859,568 men 
and women, whose weekly earnings averaged 
$29.311, 

Statistics of employment and payrolls, on 
the base June 1, 1941=100, in the period for 
which the payroll data are available, are given 


TABLE I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100. 
TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 











Ercut LeaDING INDUSTRIES 


Index Numbers of 


ment 


Employ- | Aggregate | Per Capita | Employ- 


MANUFACTURING 


Index Numbers of 





1941 
Air Ces) MER? FON PMN Ned SVM APM ED Gy ess Ok) od Nt ae 100-0 
Jaulyehertenacchs ce et he eee 102-9 
Auge Aol oe tobias tic chek ee 105-0 
Septs id dee dekh: SR arcu ee Daa La 106-4 
Oct. Lae oes re eet ee te eee 108-4 
NOV. 9 1 den apoeurboaeirandror tire reer rae ero «handles 109-6 
Decl taht pet ate ie © toe oee ~ venmarara 110-4 

1942 
Jan... « Hinsdepedest ste dectate ree ee ee 108- 
Bebo tye ee et ee ee eee 108-2 
Marg hwei<-absaese ede hacemos teenies 108-0 
Aprilitit- ten eel cet ae ok rte pore eee eee 108-0 
1 5 ia 9 OS EE eS Lae Re AE Thee 109-5 
June (2) 2S eh le Sort berd ener reir ahrod Pes 112-3 
Dull gE ae ie od eg een ae 114-9 
Aug: ys. vecreth bees, Soke cel el en BA 116-3 
Sept [cee keaton teeta. Lie) eee ed 117-3 
Cb. Despereseangeesbone senane- batt POD See Tee ae aaleetel 118-6 


Aggregate | Per Capita 
Payrolls Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings 
$ $ 

100-0 25-25 100-0 100-0 25-57 
103-9 25-49 102-6 103-6 25-82 
106-9 25-69 105-2 107-3 26-06 
109-8 26-04 108-0 110-8 26-22 
113-3 26-37 110-1 115-4 26-80 
117-3 27-02 111-6 120-4 27-59 
119-5 27-32 112-1 123-4 28-15 
112-3 26-13 111-4 114-6 26-32 
118-5 27-65 113-8 126-3 28-39 
119-4 27-92 116-5 130-2 28-58 
121-6 28-41 118-7 134-3 28-94 
124-0 28-59 120-4 137-3 29-19 
125-5 28-20 122-6 137-6 28-73 
129-7 28-49 124-7 142-0 29-16 
131-8 28-62 126-4 143-5 29-08 
135-51 29-291 128-3 148-91 29-721 
137-9 29-49 129-9 152-8 30-13 





1 Revised. 
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for the eight leading industries and for manu- 
facturing in table 1. This shows that an 
increase of 9-3 per cent in the last 12 months 
in the number of persons reported as at work 
in the eight leading industries, has been 
accompanied by that of 21-7 per cent in their 
weekly payrolls; in the nine main industrial 
divisions including finance, the gain in em- 





ployment has amounted to 9-1 per cent and in 
payrolls, to 21-3 per cent in the year. 

From June 1, 1941, to October 1, 1942, there 
was an increase of 18-6 per cent in general 
industrial employment, accompanied by a gain 
of 37-9 per cent in the reported payrolls. The 
reasons previously given for the much greater 
advance in the index of earnings than in that 


TABLE II—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at October 1, 1942, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at October 1 and September 


1, 1942, and October 1, 1941, based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


ese 
_  T ee o oqo i OOO ee 


INDEX NUMBERS oF 





Number of | Aggregate |Per capita Aggregate Weekly 
Employees} Weekly Weekly Employment Payrolls 
Geographical and Industrial Unit | reported at | Payrolls | Earnings 
Oct. 1, 1942 at at Oct. 1,}| Oct. 1 | Sept.1 | Oct.1 | Oct. 1 | Sept.1 | Oct. 1 
Oct. 1, 1942 1942 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 1941 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces............... 138,703 | 3,507,581 25-29 121-5 | 113-0 | 113-1] 142-8 | 189-5 | 125-1 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,073 47,287 22-81 99-6 104-5 113-1 107-0 112-2 113-3 
Nova scotia. a’)... iad peace « 85,451 | 2,214,253 25-91 126-0 | 116-2} 116-0 | 147-3 | 144-1 | 124-4 
New DRUMS WICk,<.0 cca: ee cae 51,179 1,246,041 24-35 116-5 109-3 114-6 137-1 133-4 127-0 
Quchecs 4, Bi es eee 568,873 | 15,856,055 27-87 123-6 | 122-6 | 110-6 | 147-4] 145-0] 116-4 
Ontario's hicks: eee ee 749,843 | 23,064,431 30-76 114-1 | 1183-6 | 106-4 | 130-6 | 127-5 | 110-3 
Prairie Proyinces................. 188,149 | 5,547,823 29-49 108-3 | 111-5 | 104-7 | 122-9 | 124-2*| 109-3 
Manitoba} enews. 38% eee 89,177 2,613, 284 29-30 109-1 110-5 103-6 121-3 121-3 106-7 
Saskatchewan n.ao0 00. lbs» >< 37,167 | 1,045,855 28-14 105-4 | 108-9; 101-0 | 119-2 | 121-0] 104-2 
IMDertan wee cee eee ee 61,805 | 1,888,684 30-56 109-2 | 114-5 | 108-6 | 127-4 | 130-6*] 116-1 
British Columbia................. 170,104 | 5,573,725 32-77 136-1 | 133-0 | 110-7 | 162-6 | 159-0*| 114-7 
CANATVAY ce ce ree 1,815,672 | 53,549,615 29-49 118-6 | 117-3 | 108-2 | 137-9 | 135-5*| 112-9 
(b) Cit1Es 
Montreal te teeta sect eee 267,270 | 7,815,246 29-24 124-7 | 123-6] 110-3 | 147-7 | 144-2 | 115-3 
Quebec City st es cs 35, 511 881,549 24-82 151-6 146-3 112-1 184-9 177-1 118-4 
PL OLOUL One erintyie rite roe 239,780 | 7,341,521 30-62 121-7 | 119-8 | 106-6} 140-8 | 185-7 | 111-7 
Ottawase coe. ck et ene 21,424 562,091 26-24 107-8 108-5 107-0 124-0 122-7 115-1 
EAN tO ence ee tcc oe 62,413 2,000,439 32-05 118-0 117- 105-7 137-8 136-0 114-4 
WAMUSOD Se ech ol eeaeei te ree s 42,289 | 1,702,828 40-27 135-4 | 129-2 | 105-7 | 143-8 | 135-1 97-5 
Winner)... mek orbs. tc cs 56,632 | 1,560,919 27-56 111-1 | 110-0} 106-8 | 120-7 | 118-9*| 106-3 
VAOnCOuviers. 5... cckss 0 hes cs hes Ge ois 84,452 | 2,720,788 32-22 168-1 | 162-8 | 112-8 | 211-7 | 201-8*} 118-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
MaUACTOTING teakecles cee Se cette: 1,137,242 | 34,269,765 30-13 129-9 | 128-3 | 110-1] 152-8 | 148-9*) 115-4 
Durable Goods!............... 605,130 | 20,280,276 33-51 142-3 140-3*} 109-0 172-0 167-0*| 116-9 
Non-Durable Goods........... 513,428 | 13,332,606 25-97 119-3 | 117-9*| 111-8 | 1838-1 | 129-9*| 114-7 
Electric Light and Power...... 18, 684 656, 883 35°16 97-9 100-2 101-1 107-0 108-5 101-8 
ogee t? o. teh. Wl eae eae 45,005 983,191 21-85 95-8 93-2 109-9 112-1 114-9 111-2 
1 DVL Cae ae he RA nore i, 76,8381 | 2,725,687 35-48 92-7 94-1 | 102-9 | 105-1} 106-8*} 109-9 
Communications........ et ee ee 28, 296 819,112 28-95 109-0 | 110-2 | 104-4 | 116-4} 114-6 | 105-5 
Dransportation s +i). deo cote 140,729 | 4,831,156 34-33 112-6 110-9 105-0 | 122-1 122-0 | 108-9 
Construction and Maintenance..... 188,660 | 5,307,437 28-13 107-2 105-0 | 111-4 132-6 | 131-4*| 119-1 
DELVICER ei es isk Weklitmhin satsoee 41,237 738, 933 17-92 108-3 110-1 102-8 121-3 120-1 105-6 
f 10 (ee are SIR ae ae RM NOTE 157,672 3,874,334 24-57 97-9 97-1 102-6 106-1 104-2 104°3 
Eight Leading Industries..| 1,815,672 | 53,549,615 29-49 118-6 | 117-3 | 108-4] 1387-9 | 135-5*! 113-3 
HinQnce oye Ge clan eens atete tees 64,1738 | 1,972,748 30-74 107-1 | 107-0 | 105-1 | 114-3 | 110-7 106-0 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.| 1,879,845 | 55,522,358 29-54 118-1 | 116-8 | 108-2 | 136-9 | 134-4 | 112-6 





1 This classification comprises the following:—Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musica 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
* Revised. 


of employment may again be stated: (1) the 
growing concentration of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average and in addition, there 
is a considerable amount of overtime work, and 
(2) the extension of the system of paying a 
cost-of-living bonus to the majority of workers; 
the rates‘at which this allowance has been cal- 


culated have been enlarged on more than one 
occasion since its institution. In certain cases, 
higher wage-rates have also been awarded. In 
spite of these main factors beneficially affecting 
the typical worker, the average earnings of the 
individual have not shown advances com- 
mensurate with those in the index of aggregate 
payrolls. This is a result of the continued 
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dilution of labour. Where the latter has risen 
by 37-9 per cent, the index of per capita 
earnings has increased by 16-8 per cent since 
June 1, 1941. 

Employment and payrolls in manufacturing 
have shown advances on a much larger scale 
than the other industries; the index of em- 
ployment in this division increased by 29-9 per 
cent between June 1, 1941, and October 1, 1942, 
while that of payrolls has risen by 52-8 per 
cent. The per capita earnings have gained by 
17-8 per cent in the same interval. The factors 
mentioned above as influencing the  all- 
industries statistics operate with greater force 
in the case of manufacturing. 

The expansion in employment and payrolls 
in the durable goods industries has been ex- 
tremely marked in the period from June 1, 
1941; the index in the former has risen to 
142-3 and that in the latter to 172-0 at Octo- 
ber 1, 1942. In the non-durable goods class, 
the latest index number of employment stood 
at 119-3 per cent of the June 1, 1941, figure, 
and that of payrolls, at 133-1. 

In considering the marked variations which 
are found to exist in the average earnings of 
those employed in the different industrial 
classes, it must be borne in mind that the sex 
distribution of workers therein is an important 
factor, being also frequently associated with 
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variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


Since the outbreak of hostilities, the trend 
of employment has been almost uninter- 
ruptedly favourable, the rare exceptions to 
the generally buoyant movement being the 
seasonal losses indicated in the winter of 
1939-40, at December 1, 1940, and January 1, 
1941, and in the first quarter of 1942. On each 
occasion, these contractions have on the whole 
been on a small scale. As a result of the 
generally upward movement during the period 
of the war, the index for all industries com- 
bined has risen from 119-6 at September 1, 
1939, to 181-3 at October 1, 1942, or by 51-6 
per cent in the 37 months. The expansion 
was particularly marked from the summer of 
1940 until the winter of 1941-42, but in more 
recent months, the rate of acceleration has 
tended to slow down. This development was 
to be expected in view of the magnitude of the 
industrial war effort, with the resultant deple- 
tion of the Dominion’s reserve of labour, 


TABLE IIJI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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augmented by the transfer of over half a mil- 
lion men into the armed forces. 

The current surveys of employment show 
that since the outbreak of war, some 617,000 
additional workers have been taken on by the 
establishments furnishing monthly statistics. 
The smaller firms may also have increased 
their staffs considerably, although it seems 


likely that recent events have, on the whole, 
reacted less favourably upon the smaller busi- 
nesses. The recruitment of a labour force of 
this size, together with the enlistment of some 
600,000 men in the various services in the space 
of three years, has brought about many im- 
portant changes in the industrial and occupa- 
tional distributions of the Canadian population. 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926100) 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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The principal sources from which these acces- 
sions to the industrial payrolls have been 
drawn are as follows: (a) unemployed 
workers, (b) the own-account and small- 
employer classes, (c) agriculture, (d) home- 
makers and other women, (e) adolescents, who 
under normal conditions would probably con- 
tinue at school for a year or two longer, or 
possibly for a lengthier period. At the other 
end of the scale, many older men and women 
are undoubtedly prolonging their period of ser- 
vice beyond the usual retirement age. The 
armed services, in addition to drawing upon 
most of the above reservoirs for recruits, have 
of course also taken very large numbers of 
persons from their former employment in 
industry. 

The expansion in manufacturing since the 
outbreak of hostilities has been particularly 
impressive, the index of employment having 
risen 89 per cent between September 1, 1939, 
and October 1, 1942. The gain in the non- 
manufacturing classes as a whole has amounted 
only to 13-6 per cent in the 37 months. 


Within the manufacturing group, the highest 
degree of activity has been indicated in the 
production of durable goods, in which the 
index has risen from 100-4 at the beginning of 
the war, to 260-1 at October 1, 1942, or by 159 
per cent. Even greater than this gain, has 
been that shown in the manufacture of iron 
and steel plants, while-the non-ferrous metals 
and electrical apparatus factories have also 
reported. extremely large additions to their 
working forces. 

The increase in employment in the non- 
durable group of industries has resulted partly 
from the manufacture of commodities required 
in the prosecution of the war, and in the 
equipment and maintenance of the armed 
forces in Canada and. abroad, but is also partly 
due to greater civilian consumption conse- 
quent upon an exceptionally high level of 
employment and payrolls. As a result of these 
factors, employment in the production of 
non-durable goods as a whole has risen by 
47-2 per cent in the 37 months. Much of the 
gain hag taken place in the chemical group, 
the manufacture of explosives and ammuni- 
tion constituting a very important part of the 
war program, 

In the non-manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment in logging, communications, transporta- 
tion, services and trade was at a considerably 
higher level at October 1, 1942, than at 
September 1, 1939. In mining and construc- 
tion, on the other hand, activity was generally 
less at the latest date than at the beginning 
of the war; so far, the losses have been 
moderate. 
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Employment and Payrells by Industries 


Manufacturing —The trend of employment 
and payrolls continued seasonally upward in 
manufacturing at October 1; the advance in 
employment again was above-average for the 
time of year, although it was smaller than at 
the beginning of October in 1939, 1940 or 1941. 
The distribution of the gains once more 
differed from the normal, those in the durable 
goods group being substantially greater than 
usual, while employment in the production of 
non-durable goods showed an increase which 
was below average. In the latter case, the 
smaller-than-usual expansion was _ probably 
partly due to the existing labour situation. 


The 7,368 co-operating manufacturing estab- 
lishments employed 844,501 men and 292,741 
women at October 1, a total of 1,137,242 
workers; in their preceding report they had 
indicated a personnel of 1,123,428. There was 
accordingly a gain of 138,814 persons, or 1-2 
per cent, in the number in recorded employ- 
ment in manufacturing, which reached a new 
all-time high at the date under review. The 
weekly payrolls disbursed at the beginning of 
October amounted to $34,269,765, or 2-7 per 
cent more than the sum of $33,384,4701 re- 
ported by the same firms at September 1. The 
per capita average showed a further gain, 
rising from $29.72! in the last report, to $30.13 
at the date under review, as compared: with 
$26.80 at October 1, 1941. The ever-growing 
concentration of workers in the more highly 
paid heavy industries is chiefly responsible for 
the considerable increase in the payrolls re- 
ported at the beginning of October. 

As already stated, the largest additions to 
the working forces were in the iron and steel 
and vegetable food divisions; the expansion 
in the former in particular was unusually 
great for October 1. Increases on a much 
smaller scale were reported in tobacco, bever- 
age, chemical, non-ferrous metal and electrical 
apparatus plants. On the other hand, the 
trend of employment was downward in animal 
food, leather, lumber, pulp and paper, rubber, 
clay, glass and stone and non-metallic mineral 
products. Textiles showed no general change. 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment in manufacturing at the begin- 
ning of October stood at 218-3; this figure was 
the highest in the record, considerably exceed- 
ing the October 1, 1941, index of 184-9. Since 
the increase from the preceding month was 
above-normal, the seasonally-adjusted index 
showed a further upward movement, advancing 
from 209-6 at September 1, to 211-6 at the 
date under review. 
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The unadjusted indexes of employment in 
manufacturing at October 1 in recent years, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, are as 


follows: 1942, 218-3; 1941, 184-9; 1940, 143-8; © 


1939, 119-7; 1938, 112-5; 1937, 121-7 and 1936, 
109-0. For October 1, 1941, 7,001 manufactur- 
ing establishments had reported 961,559 men 
and women on their staffs. 

The co-operating manufacturers reported 
the disbursement of $34,269,765 in weekly pay- 
rolls at October 1. This was an increase of 
$885,295, or 2:7 per cent over the weekly salaries 
and wages paid on or about September 1. The 
per capita average, at $30.13, was the highest 
in the record, which goes back only to June 1, 
1941. At October 1, 1941, the average had 
been $26.80. 

Based on the weekly salaries and wages paid 
- by the co-operating establishments on or about 
June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the index of 
payrolls at October 1, 1942, stood at 152-8, as 
compared with 148-91 at September 1, 1942, 
and 115-4 at October 1, 1941. The increase of 
32-4 per cent in the reported payrolls at the 
date under review as compared with twelve 
months earlier, considerably exceeds that of 
18-1 per cent in the number of persons em- 
ployed by the co-operating manufacturers. 
As elsewhere given, the main reasons for this 
disparity are, first, the growing concentration 
of workers in the more highly-paid heavy 
industries, together with a considerable amount 
of overtime work for such classes, and 
secondly, the wide application of the method 
of meeting the increased cost-of-living by the 
payment of a bonus under the terms of P.C. 
8253 of October 24, 1941, together with the 
general increases in this allowance since its 
institution, notably that authorized for the 
first pay period after August 15 of the present 
year. The importance of the first of these 
factors is emphasized by the fact that the 
October 1 index number of payrolls in the 
durable goods group stood at 172-0, or 47-1 
per cent higher than at the same date of 
1941, while that in the non-durable goods, at 
133-1, showed an increase of 16-0 per cent; 
the index of employment in the heavy indus- 
tries in the same period has risen by 30-5 per 
cent, as compared with the gain of 6-7 per 
cent, in that for the light manufacturing 
industries. 

During the period for which statistics of 
payrolls are available, there have been espe- 
cially noteworthy increases in the salaries and 
wages reported in the non-ferrous metal, 
chemical, iron and steel, miscellaneous manu- 
factured products, electrical apparatus and 
equipment and beverage industries. These 
gains have been associated with important 
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advances in employment; in most instances, 
however, the percentage rise in the latter has 
been proportionately less than that in the 
payrolls, with the result that, despite the 
continued dilution of labour, the average per 
capita earnings in these industries are higher 
than they were at the beginning of October, 
1941. This statement, indeed, applies to the 
majority of manufacturing classes. 

In making comparisons of the per capita 
averages in the various industries, it should 
be recalled that many factors contribute to 
the differences that exist. Prominent among 
these is the sex distribution of workers in the 
133-1, showed an increase of 16-0 per cent; 
various industries, as indicated in tables appear- 
ing elsewhere in this report. Associated with the 
sex distribution is that of age, the women 
workers in general tending to belong in the 
younger age groups, where earnings are usually © 
lower than among the more experienced. em- 
ployees. Another important factor is the 
presence or absence of overtime work. 

Logging Employment in logging showed a 
seasonal increase which was decidedly below 
normal for the season. The 440 co-operating 
employers reported 45,005 workers; this was 
1,241 more than at September 1. Employment 
generally was not so active as at the beginning 
of October in 1940 or 1941. Although the 
latest index, at 151-7, was many points lower 
than that of 174-0 at the same date of last 
year, there was a slight increase in the index 
of weekly payrolls during the 12 months. The 
indicated earnings at the latest date aggregated 
$983,191; this was $24,489 lower than the 
payrolls disbursed at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1942. 

The per capita average earnings at the date 
under review were $21.85, as compared with 
$23.03 paid on or about September 1. The 
October 1, 1941, average had been $18.88. In 
considering the figures of aggregate and aver- 
age earnings in logging, it must be recalled 
that they do not include the value of board 
and lodging, frequently a part of the remun- 
eration of workers engaged in bush operations. 

Mining—The trend in mining continued 
downward ; returns for October 1 were received 
from 430 operators whose employees numbered 
76,831—885 fewer than at September 1. All 
three branches of the industry released workers, 
the largest losses being in the metallic ore 
division. The index of employment in the 
mining group at October 1, at 164-3, was 9-9 
per cent lower than that of 182-3 at the same 
date in 1941. 

The weekly payrolls reported at the latest 
date amounted to $2,725,687, as compared with 
$2,769,842 indicated at September 1. The 
decline was thus 1-6 per cent, while that in 
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the number of employees was 1:1 per cent. 
As a result of this disparity in the percentage 
rates, the per capita average earnings were 
lower, falling from $35,641 at September 1, to 
$35.48 at the beginning of October. 


Communications—There was a curtailment 
in employment in the communication group 
as a whole at October 1, when the reported 
employees numbered 28,296, compared with 
28,604 in the preceding month. The decrease 
was somewhat larger than usual for the begin- 
ning of October. The reported payroll, how- 
ever, was rather higher, standing at $819,112, 
as compared with $806,305 paid on or about 
September 1. As a result of this difference in 
the trends of employment and payrolls, the 
per capita average rose from $28.19 at Sep- 
tember 1, to $28.95 at the first of October. 
Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest 
index of employment was 105-9; this was a 
few points higher than the October 1, 1941, 
figure of 101-5. The index number of payrolls 
has risen by 10-3 per cent in the twelve 
months. 


Transportation—There was a considerable 
improvement in transportation as a whole at 
October 1, most of which took place in steam 
railway operation and shipping and’ stevedor- 
ing. ‘The general advance in the group was 
seasonal, but greatly exceeded the usual gain 
at October 1. The level of employment was 
higher than at October 1 in any other year 
since 1929. ‘The latest index was 111-7, com- 
pared with 104-2 at October 1, 1941. The 
staffs of the 564 firms and branches furnishing 
returns totalled 140,729, as compared with 
138,675 at September 1. The weekly salaries 
and wages disbursed at October 1 were given 
as $4,831,156, a figure only very slightly higher 
than that indicated at September 1. The 
_ average per capita weekly earnings fell from 
$34.83 at September 1, to $34.33 at the date 
under review. As compared with October 1, 
1941, there was an increase of 7-2 per cent in 
employment and 12-1 per cent in the index of 
aggregate payrolls in transportation. 

In construction and maintenance there was 
a contra-seasonal increase of 3,795 persons, 
bringing the reported employees to 188,660 at 
October 1. Building and highway work were 
more active; the gain in the former took place 
mainly in defence projects. Railway construc- 
tion and maintenance departments, on the 
other hand, were slacker. The weekly pay- 
rolls reported by 1,514 co-operating employers 
were higher by 0-9 per cent; the latest aggre- 
gate was $5,307,437. The disparity in the rates 
of increase in the employees and: the salaries 
and wages was mainly due to variation in the 
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amount of overtime work, and partly to the 
fact that those newly added to working forces 
frequently come on at the lower rates of pay. 
The per capita average earnings fell from 
$28.44 paid at September 1, to $28.13 at the 
date under review. 

The October 1 index in construction, at 
149-6, was lower than that of 155-4 at the 
beginning of October of last year, there being 
a falling-off of 3-7 per cent in this comparison. 
However, there was an increase of 17-9 per 
cent in the reported payrolls in the 12 months. 

Services—Employment in the service divi- 
sion showed a decline which, though seasonal 
in character, was of less-than-usual proportions. 
The 616 employers from whom data were 
received reported a staff of 41,237, as compared 
with 41,918 at September 1. Of the October 1 
personnel, 21,275 were females. The payrolls 
disbursed at the beginning of October 
amounted to $738,933, compared with $731,684 
in the preceding period of observation. 

The volume of employment was greater by 
5:3 per cent than at October 1, 1941, while 
there was an increase of 14-9 per cent in the 
reported payrolls in the year. The per capita 
average earnings, at $17.92 at the latest date, 
were higher by 46 cents than at September 1, 
also exceeding the October 1, 1941, average of 
$16.40. Attention must be drawn to ‘the fact 
that in hotels and restaurants, as in logging, 
many of those employed receive board and 
lodging as part of their remuneration; the 
former division constituted some 62 per cent 
of the total reported in the service division as 
a whole at the beginning of October. 

Trade—There was a fairly large gain in 
employment in trade at October 1; the im- 
provement was seasonal according to the 
experience of the years since 1920, but was 
rather below normal in extent. Information 
was received from 2,207 establishments, whose 
personnel was increased from 156,450 at Sep- 
tember 1, to 157,672 at the date under review. 
Of the latter number, 71,433 were females. 
The sum of $3,874,384 was paid at October 1 
in weekly salaries and wages by the co-operat- 
ing firms, whose payrolls at September 1 had 
aggregated $3,802,526. The per capita average 
was $24.57 at the latest date, as compared 
with $24.31 in the preceding report. 

The index number of employment in trade 
at October 1 stood at 153-5, as compared with 
160-9 at the same date in 1941. The latest 
figure, therefore, showed a decrease of 4-6 per 
cent in this comparison; the reported payrolls, 
however, were higher by 1-7 per cent. 

Financial Institutions—The number of re- 
turns received from financial institutions was 
754, showing a personnel of 64,173, of whom 
28,837 were women. At September 1, these 
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establishments had employed 64,148 persons. 
The weekly earnings disbursed at the date 
under review amounted to $1,973,743, as com- 
pared with $1,912,391 paid on or about 
September 1. The per capita weekly average 
was $30.74, as compared with $29.81 in the last 
report. Employment in financial institutions 
was greater by 1-9 per cent than at October 1, 
1941, while the index number of payrolls, at 
114-3, was higher by 7-8 per cent. 


Employmeni and Payrolls by Economic 
Areas 


Employment increased! in five of the prov- 
inces, viz. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, while 
the trend was downward in the Prairie Area 
and in Prince Edward Island. The greatest 
gains were in Nova Scotia and Ontario; among 
the provinces showing curtailment, that in 
Alberta was most pronounced. The amounts 
disbursed in weekly payrolls at October 1 were 
higher than at September 1 in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia. 


Marntime Provinces—Important expansion 
in industrial employment was indicated in the 
Maritime Provinces at October 1; the 947 co- 
operating establishments then reported a staff 
of 188,703 persons, as compared with 129,001 
at the beginning of September. The number 
of females reported at October 1 was 17,446. 
The index of employment stood at 185-2, as 
compared with 175-4 at October 1, 1941. 
Substantial improvement was shown in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, but there was a 
falling-off in Prince Edward Island. 

Manufacturing afforded more employment 
in the Maritime Provinces as a whole; most 
of the gain was in vegetable food, textile and 
iron ‘and steel plants, while animal food, 
lumber and pulp and paper factories were not 
so active. Logging, transportation and con- 
struction showed considerable increases, and 
there were minor gains in mining, services and 
trade. 


The sum of $3,507,581 was disbursed in 
weekly payrolls at October 1; this was an 
increase of $81,010, or 2:4 per cent, from the 
wage payments reported by the same firms 
at September 1. Since the increase in employ- 
ment took place to a considerable extent in 
the industries in which the rates of pay are 
below the average, there was a large decline 
in the contents of the average pay envelope, 
which fell from $26.561 paid on or about 
September 1, to $25.29 at October 1, 1942. The 
average at the same date in 1941 had been 
$22.92. In the last twelve months, the index 
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of payrolls in the Maritime Provinces has 
risen by 14-1 per cent, while that of employ- ° 
ment has increased by 5-6 per cent. The 
number of persons on the payrolls of the 917 
firms furnishing data at the same date of last 
year was 131,225. 


Quebec—Activity in Quebec showed a 
further gain at October 1, when the 3,354 firms 
furnishing data reported 568,873 employees, of 
whom 139,889 were females. At the beginning 
of September, they had employed 563,898 
persons. There was thus an increase of 0:9 
per cent over the month. This gain was 
decidedly smaller than that recorded at 
October 1 in either 1940 or 1941, but approx- 
imated the average at the beginning of 
October in the years since 1920. 

The sum of $15,856,055 was distributed in 
weekly payrolls at October 1; as compared 
with $15,599,407 paid on or about September 
1; this was a rise of 1-6 per cent. The per 
capita average reported at September 1 had 
been $27.66, while the latest average was $27.87. 
At October 1, 1941, the per capita figure had 
been $24.58. The index number of employ- 
ment, at 194-5, was 11-8 per cent higher than 
at October 1 of last year, an increase which 
was accompanied by that of 27-2 per cent in 
the reported weekly payrolls. 

A large proportion of the general advance in 
Quebec at October 1, 1942, took place in manu- 
facturing, notably in vegetable food, tobacco, 
chemical, electrical apparatus and iron and 
steel plants. Pulp and paper, rubber and 
leather works, however, were quieter. Log- 
ging, mining and communications also afforded 
more employment, but employment in trans- 
portation, construction and services showed 
curtailment. Little general change took place 
in trade. 


At October 1, 1941, 3,182 establishments had 
reported a personnel of 507,253 men and women, 
an increase of some 12,000 from September 1. 


Ontario—The trend in Ontario continued 
upward, but the number of persons added to 
the reported staffs at October 1 was below- 
average, being also smaller than at October 1, 
1941. Returns were received from 5,687 estab- 
lishments with a working force of 555,917 men 
and 193,926 women. This total of 749,843 was 
greater by 6,709, or 0-9 per cent, than the 
number they had employed at the beginning of 
September. The reported payrolls were also 
higher, showing an increase of 2-5 per cent; 
the total was $23,064,431, as compared with 
$22,504,142 at September 1. The latest per 
capita average was $30.76, as compared with 
$30.29 at September 1, 1942, and $27.78 at the 
beginning of October, 1941. The index of 
employment, at 184-7 at October 1, reached 
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a new peak, being slightly higher than that of 
183-0 at September 1, and 7-3 per cent above 
the October 1, 1941, figure of 172-2. The latest 
index of earnings was 18-4 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 

Employment in manufacturing in Ontario 
showed continued, important advances; these 
were especially large in iron and steel and 
vegetable food factories, which reported 4,693 
and 3,707 additional . workers, respectively. 
There were smaller gains in beverage, electrical 
apparatus and non-ferrous metal factories. On 
the other hand, animal food, leather, lumber, 
pulp and paper, textile and some other classes 
afforded less employment. In the non-manu- 
facturing groups, logging, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation and services also showed 
curtailment. Construction and trade, however, 
were brisker. 

At October 1, 1941, 5,498 employers had 
reported an aggregate working force of 699,141; 
this was-nearly 13,000 more than the number 
they had employed at September 1, 1941. 


Prairie Provinces.—Industrial activity was 
reduced in all three provinces in the Prairie 
Area at the beginning of October. Although 
declines have frequently been indicated at 
October 1, there has, on the average, been a 
rise in employment at that date in the years 
since 1920. Information for the date under 
review was furnished by 1,818 employers having 
153,980 males and 34,224 females on their staffs; 
this total of 188,149 was smaller by 5,175 than 
that indicated at September 1, the loss amount- 
ing to 2-7 per cent. The weekly salaries and 
wages disbursed at the beginning of October 
were also slightly lower, at $5,547,823, as com- 
pared with $5,609,812 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. The per capita average earnings 
showed an increase, advancing from $29.02 at 
September 1 to $29.49 at the date under review. 

In the last 12 months, industrial employment 
in the Prairie Provinces taken as a unit has 
increased by 34 per cent, while there has been 
a gain of 12-4 per cent in the reported weekly 
payrolls. 

The largest reductions in employment in the 
Prairie Area at October 1, 1942, took place 
in construction and maintenance. Transporta- 
tion, communications, services, mining and 
manufacturing also released employees. With- 
in the last-named, the lumber and pulp and 
paper division showed curtailment, while vege- 
table food: factories were busier. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia continued to expand, the firms 
reporting for October 1 having enlarged their 
personnel by 3,953 employees to 170,104 at 
the date under review, when the reported 
females numbered 26,834, or 15:7 per cent of 
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the total. The gain over September 1, which 
was contra-seasonal in character, took place 
largely in manufacturing, notably of food and 
iron and steel products; mining, transporta- 
tion, construction and trade also showed im- 
provement. The only general declines in the 
non-manufacturing classes were in logging and 
communications. Within the manufacturing 
division, however, lumber and pulp and paper 
mills and non-ferrous metal plants released 
employees. 

The payrolls disbursed by the establishments 
co-operating at October 1 aggregated $5,573,725, 
as compared with $5,451,420! at September 1. 
The latest per capita average was $32.77, 
four cents lower than in the preceding report. 
At October 1 of last year, 1,334 firms had made 
returns, showing an aggregate staff of 138,000. 
The contents of the typical pay envelope had 
then been $28.05. In the last 12 months, the 
index of payrolls has risen by 41-8 per cent, 
while that of employment, at 183-6 at Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, was 22-9 per cent higher than at 
the same date of 1941. The latest figure is the 
maximum in the record of over 21 years. 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities! 


Industrial activity increased in seven of the 
eight cities for which statistics are currently 
tabulated. In Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver considerable 
additions to the staffs were reported; there was 
a nominal gain in Hamilton, while employ- 
ment in Ottawa showed a falling-off. The 
weekly payrolls report at October 1 in each of 
these centres were greater than at the begin- 
ning of September; the per capita averages 
were likewise higher than in the preceding 
period of observation, also exceeding those 
indicated at October 1, 1941. 


Montreal—Continued expansion was re- 
ported in Montreal, where manufacturing was 
decidedly more active, particularly in the iron 
and steel division. Gains on a smaller scale 
were indicated in vegetable food, tobacco, — 
chemical, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metal plants. Trade and services were rather 
brisker. On the other hand, transportation and 
construction released employees. 

The 1,949 establishments co-operating at 
October 1 employed a staff of 267,270 persons, 
of whom 82,976, or 31 per cent, were females. 
At the beginning of September, these firms had 
reported 264,672 employees. The weekly pay- 
rolls received by those in recorded employment 
at the date under review amounted to 
$7,815,246, 2-4 per cent more than had been 
paid in salaries and wages by the same em- 
ployers at September 1. Since the percentage 
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gain in the earnings exceeded that of one per 
cent in the employees, there was a considerable 
rise in the per capita average, which stood: at 
$29.24 as compared with $28.83 at the begin- 
ning of September. The October 1, 1941, 
figure had been $25.74. 

The latest index of employment, at 176-0, 
was 13 per cent above that at the same date 
of last year, while the payroll index has risen 
by 28-1 per cent in the 12 months. 


Quebec City—Employment showed further 
expansion at October 1; 231 employers 
reported a working force of 22,987 men and 
12,524 women; this total of 35,511 persons 
exceeded by 1,261, or 3-7 per cent, the number 
reported in the preceding month. The weekly 
payrolls rose by 4:5 per cent, the indicated 
October 1 total being $881,549. The weekly 
average stood at $24.82, 18 cents above the 
previous maximum figure of $24.64 at Sep- 
tember 1. The per capita average paid on 
or about October 1, 1941, had been $21.94. 
There were important increases in employment 
at the date under review in manufacturnig, 
mainly in chemical and tobacco works. Con- 
struction was also more active, while little 
general change was shown in the other non- 
manufacturing industries. 

The 219 firms furnishing statistics for Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, had a combined working force 
of 25,495. The index of employment then 
stood at 183-8, as compared with 248-5, at 
October 1, 1942. This increase of 35-2 per 
cent was accompanied by that of 56-2 per 
cent in the recorded weekly payrolls in the 
12 months. 


Toronto—Further improvement was noted 
in Toronto, the staffs of the 1,984 reporting 
firms aggregating 239,780, or 3,943 more than 
at September 1. The gain was of about the 
usual seasonal proportions. Of the total per- 
sonnel at October 1, 153,851 were males, and 
86,429 were females. A falling-off in employ- 
ment was indicated in transportation and ser- 
vices, but the trend in the remaining industries 
was generally upward. The largest increases 
were in trade and in manufacturing, in which 
iron and steel works in particular, reported 
further extensive gains. There were smaller 
advances in vegetable food, textile, electrical 
apparatus and non-ferrous metal manufactur- 
ing, but employment in animal food, printing 
and publishing and rubber factories was 
quieter. 

The weekly payrolls reported by the em- 
ployers furnishing data amounted to $7,341,521, 
as compared with $7,075,501 paid on or about 
September 1, 1942. The index of employment 
at the latest date, at 186-6, was the highest 
in the record, being 14-2 per cent above that 
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of 163°4 at the same date of last year. The 
reported payrolls have risen by 26-5 per cent 
in the 12 months. 

The per capita weekly earnings averaged 
$30.62 at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with an average of $30 at September 1, 
1942, and $27.74 at October 1, 1941. The num- 


ber of persons then employed by the 1,894 


co-operating establishments was 209,763. 


Ottawa. Moderate curtailment was reported 
in Ottawa; most of the loss took place in con- 
struction, other industries showing little general 
change. Statistics were received from 250 
employers, with a staff of 21,424, as compared 
with 21,571 in the preceding month; of the 
October 1 total, the female employees consti- 
tuted 32-2 per cent, numbering 6,891. The 
weekly salaries and wages reported at Octo- 
ber 1 aggregated $562,091, a per capita average 
of $26.24. The September 1 aggregate had 
been $556,532, and the average, $25.80. The 
October 1, 1941, per capita figure was $24.49. 

The index of employment in Ottawa, at 
162-3, was very slightly higher than that of 
161-1 at October 1, 1941, while there was in 
this comparison an increase of 7-7 per cent 
in the index of payrolls. The 243 establish- 
ments co-operating at October 1, 1941, had 
employed 21,222 persons. 


Hamilton—There was improvement on a 
small scale in Hamilton at October 1, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled from 352 firms with 
a staff of 44,476 men and 17,937 women; this 
total of 62,413 workers compared favourably 
with that of 62,266 in the preceding month. 
The weekly payrolls disbursed on or about 
October 1 amounted to $2,000,439; this was 
an increase of 1:3 per cent over the salaries 
and wages paid by the same employers at the 
beginning of September. The gain in employ- 
ment was 0:2 per cent. The per capita aver- 
age earnings advanced, rising from $31.70 in 
the preceding period of observation, to $32.05 
at the date under review. 


"The trend in manufacturing continued up- 
ward at October 1; most of the improvement 
took place in iron and steel and vegetable food 
plants. The non-manufacturing groups re- 
leased some employees, but the changes were 
not pronounced. 

At October 1, 1941, 339 reports had been 
tabulated, showing a personnel of 55,983 men 
and women. Over the 12 months, the index of 
employment has risen by 11-6 per cent, while 
that of payrolls has risen by 2C-5 per cent. 
The latest index of employment, at 191-1, is 
the maximum to date. 





1The totals given in this section are those of 
the eight leading industries, excluding finance. 
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Windsor—A substantial increase in employ- 
ment was indicated in Windsor, where the 206 
co-operating employers reporting a staff of 
42,289, as compared with 40,357 in their last 
return; the October 1 figure included 6,174 
women workers. The amount disbursed as 
weekly earnings was $1,702,828, compared with 
$1,599,945 at September 1. The latest per 
capita average was $40.07, as compared with 
that of $39.64 paid to the typical individual in 
recorded employment at September 1. 

The increase in the personnel at the date 
under review took place mainly in iron and 
steel plants. Vegetable food and chemical 
factories, however, also showed heightened 
activity. In the non-manufacturing classes, 
construction reported improvement, while the 
changes in other industries were slight. 

The 199 establishments furnishing data at 
October 1, 1941, had reported 33,044 employees. 
The latest index, at 311-2, was the maximum 
in the record, exceeding by 28 per cent that 
at the beginning of October, 1941. The index 
number of payrolls has advanced by 47-5 per 
cent over the twelve months. 


Winnipeg—There was a further moderate 
rise in employment in Winnipeg. The gain 
was largely in construction and trade, and in 
factories turning out vegetable food and iron 
and steel products. On the other hand, animal 
food and printing and publishing plants were 
slacker. A staff of 41,118 males and 15,519 
females, or a total of 56,632 persons, was 
employed by the 560 firms whose returns were 
tabulated, and who had reported 56,039 em- 
ployees at September 1. This increase of 1-1 
per cent was accompanied, by that of 1-5 per 
cent in the weekly payrolls, which aggregated 
$1,560,919 at October 1, as compared with 
$1,537,160 at September 1. The per capita 
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average advanced from $27.43! at September 
1, to $27.56 at the beginning of October. 

The latest index number of employment, at 
135-8, reached a new high at the date under 
review, when it was 4:1 per cent above the 
October 1, 1941, figure of 1380-5. The increase 
in the index of payrolls over the twelve 
months has amounted to 13:5 per cent. The 
558 employers whose statistics had been tabu- 
lated at the beginning of October of last year 
had reported 54,420 men and women on their 
payrolls, while the per capita weekly average 
earnings had then been $25.05. 


Vancouver.—Continued, important advances 
were indicated in Vancouver at the beginning 
of October. The increase again took place 
largely in manufacturing, particularly of iron 
and steel products. There were smaller in- 


creases in vegetable food factories, but the - 


staffs of lumber mills were reduced. ‘Trans- 
portation, construction, services, and trade 
recorded greater activity. 

The 608 establishments furnishing data re- 
ported a working force of 84,452, of whom 
17,351 were women. The employees reported 
at September 1 had numbered 81,406. The 
latest index, at 238-5, was 49-1 per cent higher 
than that of 160-0 at October 1, 1941. The 
persons in recorded employment at the date 
under review were paid the sum of $2,720,788 
in weekly salaries and wages, as compared 
with $2,593,680 in the preceding period of 
observation. The index of payrolls has risen 
by 78-5 per cent since October 1, 1941. The 
per capita average, at $32.22, at the beginning 
of October, 1942, compared favourably with 
those of $31.86 at September 1, 1942, and 
$26.94 at October 1, 1941, when the 585 estab- 


- lishments furnishing information had employed 


56,394 persons. 


Sex Distribution of Persons Employed by Establishments Furnishing 
Returns at October 1, 1942 


The results of a special enquiry regarding 
the number of females in recorded employ- 
ment at October 1 are contained in this 
addition to the current survey of employment 
and payrolls; this is the first occasion in the 
more than 20 years in which the current 
statistics have been collected that such infor- 
mation was required on the monthly ques- 
tionnaires. 

In its periodical survey of employment, the 
Economies and Statistics Branch of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply collected 
a great deal of information regarding the 
number of females in industrial employment 
as at August 1, 1942. In certain cases, the 
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figures of the sex distribution used in the 
present report are based upon such material. 
The records of the annual Census of Industry 
and other sources in the Bureau of Statistics 
were also drawn upon to confirm and interpret 
information furnished by individual 
establishments at October 1, 1942. 

Data showing the number of females in 
industry at a comparatively recent date possess 
considerable interest in themselves. The value 
of the statistics would undoubtedly be much 
greater were there perfectly comparable figures 
for an earlier period, to permit a measurement 
of the changes in the sex distribution of the 
workers in the larger establishments. Unfor- 
tunately, no strictly comparable figures are 
available. 


J 
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SEX DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT AT OCT. 1, 1942, WITH COM- 
PARISONS FROM THE 1940 ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, THE 1931 DECENNIAL CENSUS! 
AND FROM OTHER SOURCES IN THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


Current Statistics of Employment, 

















Oct. 1, 1942 Comparative Data! 
Industries —. 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Women 
No. No. PCE PGs No. No. P-C 
Mamiufacturings:: enc. orc cies eee 844,501 | 292,741 74-3 25-7 || 595,684 | 166,533 21°8 
imal products—edible...............00005 28,444 6,900 80-5 19-5 35,896 4,707 11-6 
EMU aN OcPrOGUCtS a). 1c) cs Mone Mess aoe ene 1,947 1,090 64-1 35°9 3,424 1,714 33-4 
eather and: products: csi ee. «ern see oe 16,875 11, 652 59-2 40-8 18, 503 9,395 33-7 
‘Bootsand shoes 2). ; Geos e eee. lee. ae 9,892 7,498 56-9 43-1 11,002 6,718 87°9 
Ia DOr ANG, PrOdUCKSY. ¢ sicincis - tele, socks cccck 58,032 6,014 90-6 9-4 76,751 5,974 7-2 
Rough and dressed lumber................ 36,045 2,477 93-6 a | edie aera aii eee 
PUTNICUTE). | are. ei TE ee 8, 850 985 90-0 10-0 10,781 760 6-6 
Otherlumber products;.1::4.. 06... e4cee 125227 3,462 77-9 eal kek cep leicester Wee CnC 
Musical instrimentety, vio), Bie 845 168 83-4 16-6 547 36 6-2 
Plant products—edible..........5....0c0000- 86,045 | 25,081 59-0 41-0 46,473 | 18,280 28-2 
Pulp and paper products...............6..... 65,050 16,636 79-6 20-4 66, 661 11,482 14-7 
Pulp and paper. tye. ves. cee coe ee 35, 261 2,283 93-9 6-1 33,323 1,396 4-0 
Paner products! occ tetas. oS eee es 8,921 5, 998 59-8 40-2 4,152 1,768 29-9 
Printing and-publishing: .... 2.0.2.5 ..8hes su. 20, 868 8,355 71-4 28-6 29,186 8,318 22-2 
dubber products7!, acento 10, 679 5,532 65-9 34-1 10,330 3, 967 PAY 
Textile products ass <potsk svorss ayes » Shreieeteue ke 61,463 | 83,883 42-3 57-7 66,601 | 72,372 52-1 
ubnread «Varn and Cloth ais ce. cee 27,257 | 21,650 55-7 44.3 27,982 | 16,273 36-8 
Cottontyarn'and cloth?:xiv.2. 20hNeie! 14,056 | 11,151 55-8 44.9 15, 801 8,663 35-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth.................. 6, 648 5,778 53-5 46-5 6, 603 4,676 41-5 
Artificial silk and silk goods............ 6, 553 4,721 58-1 41-9 5,578 2,934 34-5 
Hosiery and knit goods................... 7,791 13,934 35-9 64-1 9,018 14, 207 61-2 
Garments and personal furnishings......... 507 1,005 33°5 66-5 18,286 | 338,854 64-9 
Othertextile progucts.. = -syek aoa ee 8,186 9,331 46-7 DBD | ers aes. scale sleeker eta ee Ie eee 
MODACO A eee Hon. 1. LEE, Se 3,825 7,548 33°6 66-4 5,165 5, 887 53°3 _ 
IBGVOLSTOS ARIS ISS, Ah Gee hicek eee oe 11,602 2,416 82-8 17-2 12,335 1,197 8-8 
Chemicals and allied products............... 55,583 | 30,427 64-6 35-4 21,171 6,511 23-5 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 12,436 2,489 83-3 16-7 11,284 1,139 9-2 
Mlectriclight and powers.:ee nose) 16,584 2,100 88-8 11-2 15,711 1,411 8-2 
Hiectrical apparatus...-4.45 65. «sles oh. te a. 24,244 | 14,346 62-8 37-2 18, 582 6,588 26-0 
Iron and steel products..................0.6. 370,300 | 60,318 86-0 14-0 |] 154,269 | 10,056 6-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products......... 29,916 2,084 93°5 CCRSEa tH gerd ca RE | geval (on. deepened lene ate 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 23,101 4,280 84-4 15-6 16, 608 1,537 8-5 
Agricultural Implements...0 d. . «22. ecu. 9,454 1,412 87-0 13-0 6,527 330 4-8 
MANndevenlelesuee set maeueele. eke eee 141,129 | 20,133 87-5 UD | ae GaP cite senscl Geer pam ace JASoee 
Automobiles and parts.................. 39,417 4,883 89-0 11-0 25, 084 2,155 7:9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 53,718 L2ol 97-8 2:2 9,584 123 1-3 
ieatingapplianCess . snc. Ee. one. 4,618 478 90-6 9-4 5, 295 301 5-4 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).......... 19, 582 1,787 91-6 he Sa | ee chee Ege PPT PORE) Ler 
Foundry and machine shop products....... 14, 659 1,871 88-7 11:3) {hs. acpasng| sd «tat s.. dle oeroeer oe coneet 
Other iron and steel products.............. 74,024 | 27,042 73-2 26" 8- [1 oc5. chk. Sal rarest erate | ee cormneiera | eee ane 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. 46,952 8, 986 83-9 16-1 || 26,261 2,936 10-1 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 14, 136 1,106 92-7 7:3 12,301 691 5:3 
PATSCEUANCOUB MLE: Fle at ope oe ete 9,459 6,049 61-0 39-0 9,130 3,651 28:6 
Losetnds . 5 jer iais55t3..6G . TIGR 6,4. Bo. 44,217 788 98-2 1-8 IF S1382 Al hii dane [AE LOOT. haere 
POTN Cy ie or i 2 ee a ee a 75,266 1,565 98-0 2-0 46,629 305 0-6 
Coalgi heey, lena S44. , sendy Di lie 24,598 263 98-9 1-1 17,623 65 0-4 
WMetallicoresyy ss. si .. Stes arte. Ge. 40,204 729 98-2 DAS: || cree c.0cifiaaeek eee e ol We -cteeiedle | pret eeee 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 10,464 573 94-8 De Dil | sce peteregte cca cesta eo ear oe 
Communications....................0..0.05. 14,805 | 13,491 52-3 47-7 || 17,057 | 15,406 47-5 
peleoraphs-see.. «2 stceciess ys wath «chee 6,145 1,224 83-4 16-6 270 976 11-8 
aelepmones saws ere toe cs ere 8,660 | 12,267 41-4 58-6 1,787 | 14,430 59-6 
Transportation... 5..000...5..0. 608s ees ....{ 182,298 | 8,431 94-0 6-0 || 185,6062/ 5,6782 3-0 
treet railways, cartage and storage......... 35,308 2,954 92-3 7:7 46, 183 1,215 2-6 
PerOaMUTAlLWAVEl daa souen Aik, Moser ae 72.767 | 4,816 93-8 6-2 || 111,141 3,706 3°2 
Shipping and stevedoring.................... 24,223 661 97-3 2-7 28,282 757 2-6 
Construction and Maintenance............. 186,065 2,595 98-6 1-4 || 137,870 1,361 1-0 
Bindings. Vesokie ee ek cet ee eee ke 76, 958 1, 282 98-4 LG hh Bate SRST Recent. crete dete mee eines 
PUR WRI 65 oo 0-8 sparen ohm sclera eee ee 67,811 1,186 98-3 WZ || Sexdiss. Pelle RSS EITBINE vis tts Oeste « hee 
Wee eee ee ee eee 41,296 127 99-7 OF Saale Arcot [nicsetor hee lok nee etree tse 
Services). Aoi COG RES Oa aeaey. oe 19,962 21,275 48-4 51-6 35, 996 26,482 42-4 
Hotels and restaurants..............ecee00-, 14,097 | 11,290 55-5 44-5 30,267 | 21,922 42-0 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................. 5,865 | 9,985 37-0 63-0 5,729 | 4,560 44-3 
Made, See PR! 0. Bi ee 86,239 | 71,433 54-7 45-3 || 172,414 | 67,779 28-2 
PR Stalltrrsnrs, «hiss. > eas A RIS, «Land 58,764 61,735 48-8 51-2 |} 183,058 59,934 31-1 
Wholesale..... ne wane Hy is Bavien: rr a ths es - i u os 39,356 7,845 16-6 
All Industries (except Finance)............... 9403353 9319 . i i | nee Scenes conn Ion ion non 
Binances ee ee fon aa. Pe. Ce eee 9300 28,837 55-1 44.9 52,282 225183 29-7 
Banks and Trust Companies................. 19,528 | 17,903 52-2 47-8 || 21,153 | 6,447 23-4 
Brokerage and Stock Market................ 866 411 67-8 32-2 8,737 3,844 30-6 
Tnsurance. sie. dei s sun We EE Bie 14,942 | 10,523 58-7 41-3 || 22,392 | 11,842 34-6 
Tota ee tee aL a eee es 1,438,689 | 441,156 76-5 Baty lass becrceveee Wastes tee DIOL x ater ete Boal vata ae wt eae 








1The comparative statistics in manufacturing are those of the Census of Industry for 1910; the monthly averages of ne 
figures currently received in that year are given to show the extent to which the monthly surveys cover the total rigs fe) 
employees reported annually to the Census of Industry. The figures for logging are those tabulated by the Forest Pro igs 
Branch for the winter of 1940-41. The comparative figures for the remaining non manufacturing industries are taken from the 
Decennial Census of 1931. e 

2 Includes many employees elsewhere classified in the current employment statistics. 
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Decennial Census—An estimate based on a 
ten per cent sample hand count of the latest 
census data indicated that at June 1, 1941, the 
wage-earners aged 14 years ‘and over, numbered 
2,864,620, of whom 2,164,710 were males and 
699,910 were females. These estimates imply 
an increase of seven per cent in the number of 
males and of almost 28 per cent in the number 
of female wage-earners as compared with the 
figures of the 1931 census; the increase in the 
number of males was, of course, seriously 
affected by the fact that at the date of the 
1941 Census, some 300,000 men had enlisted 
in the armed forces. The estimated number 
‘of women workers constituted 24-4 per cent of 
the total employees at June 1, 1941, while in 
1931 the proportion of females had been 21-3 
per cent. 

The workers of both sexes enumerated in 
the Censuses include large numbers engaged 
in agriculture, domestic and personal, govern- 
mental, health and educational services, and 
other industries which are not covered in the 
current surveys. Thus, in 1931, these classes 
accounted for about 30 per cent of the total 
wage-earners then enumerated, and for almost 
51 per cent of the women employees; the 
industrial distribution from the 1941 Census 
is not yet available. Of the wage-earners 
enumerated in the 1931 Census in the indus- 
tries covered in the monthly surveys of 
employment, the proportion of women was 
only 16-7 per cent, 83:3 per cent of the 
approximately 1,475,000 persons at work in 
these classes at the Census date having been 
males. 

The information now published from the 
1941 Census is too fragmentary to permit any 
satisfactory comparison with the statistics 
tabulated at October 1, 1942; the above data, 
however, are given as being relevant to the 
subject, and roughly indicative of the growth 
in the proportion of women wage-earners in 
the decade. 


Statistics of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission—At March 31, 1942, the number 
of persons insured by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission was 2,465,100, of whom 
655,096, or 26-6 per cent, were females; these 
figures are based upon registration cards re- 
ceived at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
between July 1, 1941, and March 31, 1942, but 
do not make allowance for any persons who 
may have left the scheme. To date, sufficient 
data are not available to permit the establish- 
ment of the statistical relationship which exists 
between the current returns on employment 
and payrolls and those of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The latter, however, 
include a considerable number of employees 
not covered in the monthly returrs. 
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Census of Industry—For the purpose in 
hand (namely, the establishment of compari- 


~gons of the sex distribution of wage-earners), 


the most satisfactory statistics available are 
those of the annual Census of Industry which, 
however, extends only to manufacturing. The 
latest published material is for 1940, since 
when there have been far-reaching changes in 
the proportions of males and females in many 
industries. Another qualification possibly 
affecting the value of the comparisons is the 
difference in the coverage of industry, the 
Census taking in all establishments without 
reference to ‘their size, while the current 
surveys are limited, in the main, to establish- 
ments ordinarily employing 15 persons and 
over. Thus, the 6,541 factories furnishing 
monthly data in 1940 constituted only 25-6 
per cent of those reporting to the Annual 
Census, but their employees, numbering 
657,418, constituted some 86 per cent of the 
total number employed by all factories in the 
Dominion. It is probable that the growth of 
employment in the large war industries has 
resulted in the inclusion of increasingly great 
proportions of the total wage-earners in the 
current surveys of employment and payrolls. 

Statistics are not available to show the sex 
distribution of employees according to the size 
of establishments, but it is likely that, nor- 
mally, the smaller factories tend, in general, 
to employ a greater-than-average proportion 
of female workers, for the reason that such 
establishments chiefly belong in the light 
manufacturing industries. 

Another difficulty found in comparing the 
data of the Census of Industry and the current 
surveys lies in the matter of industrial group- 
ing and classification. The basis of coding the 
returns in the two branches is similar, being 
in each case the chief component material 
plan. However, the different purposes for 
which the two series are prepared necessitate 
different groupings within the various indus- 
tries. The Census publishes the data in much 
greater detail than is possible in enquiries such 
as the monthly surveys. 

As stated elsewhere, employment in the 
Dominion ordinarily reaches its annual maxi- 
mum at September 1 or October 1, so that 
under normal circumstances, the number of 
females employed at October 1 would be above 
the average for the year; most of the data 
here used from the 1940 Census of Industry 
are averages. In that year, the number of 
females reported in all manufacturing indus- 
tries in September constituted 22-6 per cent 
of the total persons employed during the 
month, a proportion which was not much 
higher than that of 21:8 per cent based on 
the annual averages. 


December, 1942 


From the above qualifications, it is evident 
that the comparisons made between the sex 
distribution of workers according to the 1940 
Annual Census of Industry and that obtained 
in the current survey for October 1, 1942, must 
be regarded as indicative of the trends, rather 
than as showing absolute changes in the sex 
distributions, or in the numbers of female 
wage-earners. Had it been possible to segre- 
gate the 1940 and the 1941 census data for the 
firms co-operating in the monthly enquiries, 
the comparisons would obviously have been of 
much greater value. 


The Non-manufacturing Industries—Com- 
parisons for these industries have in the main 
to be made with the 1931 Decennial Census 
data, which do not afford a very satisfactory 
basis for the purpose, in view of (1) the lapse 
of time since then, characterized by great 
changes in industrial conditions, (2) the differ- 
ence in the situation arising from the fact that 
1931 was a year of declining employment, while 
activity generally at October 1, 1942, was 
brisk; only in construction was the index of 
employment lower at that date than in 1931, 
{3) differences in the industrial classifications, 
and (4) the seasonal influences which may 
differently affect the sex distribution of workers 
as between June 1 and October 1. It is note- 
worthy that in times of depression there is a 
tendency for male workers, in general, to be 
affected by unemployment to a greater extent 
than females; the more favourable position of 
the latter in this respect is largely a conse- 
‘quence of their concentration in the industries 
contributing immediately to the consumers’ 
needs for services or commodities. This differ- 
ence in the incidence of unemployment. is 
another factor whose effect upon the 1931 data 
cannot be assessed, but which may have tended 
to raise the proportion of females as indicated 
in the Census taken in that year. As a result 
of these qualifications, the value of the com- 
parisons of the statistics of sex distribution in 
the non-manufacturing classes is limited, as 
in the manufacturing divisions, being useful 
only as roughly indicative of the general direc- 
tion of the trends since the Census date. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment at October 1, 1942 


The 13,200 establishments in the eight lead+ 
ing industries furnishing monthly statistics of 
employment and payrolls at the beginning of 
October, reported that they then employed 
1,403,353 males and 412,319 females, the former 
constituting 77-3 per cent, and the latter 22-7 
per cent of the total personnel of 1,815,672. 
When the data for financial institutions are 
included, the figures are increased to 1,438,689 
in the case of males, and to 441,156 in the case 
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of females, the aggregate of 1,879,845 consist- 
ing of 76-5 per cent men, and 23-5 per cent 
women workers. As already stated, there are 
no entirely satisfactory figures with which 
these data may be compared; however, it is 
evident that since 1931, there have been sub- 
stantial increases in the proportion of women 
workers in the industries included in the 
current surveys; at the Census date (June 1), 
the ratio of females in the comparable indus- 
tries was 167 per thousand. The October 1, 
1942, figure of 235 per thousand represents a 
growth of nearly 41 per cent in this proportion 
in the 11 years. No allowance can be made 
for any differences in the situation at June 1 
and October 1 which may be due to seasonal 
causes. 


Practically 71 per cent of the total of 
412,319 women workers reported at October 1 
by the larger establishments in the eight lead- 
ing industries, were employed in manufactur- 
ing; this percentage falls to 66-4 if the figures 
for financial institutions are included in the 
all-industries total. The females in trade 
(71,433) constituted the second largest group, 
with those in finance (28,837) services (21,275) 
and communications (138,491) coming next in 
order. The remaining 13,379 women on the 
staffs of the co-operating firms were distributed 
among the logging, mining, transportation and 
construction divisions. In every case, the 
ratio of femals workers in ‘these industries has 
risen since the 1981 Census was taken; except 
in communications, the increases in the decade 
have been considerable. To an important 
extent, the growth in many cases has undoubt- 
edly been at the expense of other industries 
ordinarily employing large numbers of women, 
notably domestic and personal services. The 
remainder have been recruited from those who 
were formerly unemployed, adolescent girls, 
home-makers and other women who under 
ordinary circumstances would not belong to 
the wage-earning population. 

Significant increases in the numbers and pro- 
portion of female workers have recently been 
indicated in manufacturing, a development 
which is perhaps more remarkable for the 
reason that a large part of the expansion in 
industry resulting from the war has taken 
place in the heavy industries. In 1940, the 
Census of Industry reported that 218 per 
thousand persons engaged in manufacturing 
were females, a ratio which was considerably 
smaller than that of 257 recorded by the larger 
employers at the beginning of October, 1942; 
the proportion of female workers per thousand 
in September, 1940, was 226. Thus in the two 
years, there has been an increase of 13-7 per 
cent in the proportion of women wage-earners 
in factories, while as compared with the 1940 
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average, the gain at October 1, 1942, amounted 
to practically 18 per cent. It is not possible 
to say what the variation might have been 
had it been practicable to exclude the smaller 
establishments from the Census Statistics, but 
it is probable that their exclusion would have 
lowered the 1940 ratio of female labour, result- 
ing in a rather larger percentage gain in the 
comparison between the proportions in 1940 
and at the latest date. 

It has already been stated that the data of 
the annual Census of Industry are not strictly 
comparable with those of the monthly surveys 
of employment, for the reason that the former 
enquiries take in all manufacturing establish- 
ments without reference to size, while the 
latter are limited, in the main, to those 
ordinarily employing 15 persons and over. The 
probability has also pointed out that the 
smaller establishments excluded from the cur- 
rent surveys would tend to employ a rather 
greater-than-average percentage of female 
wage-earners, so that if anything, the latest 
figures understate the proportion of females 
in the total wage-earning population. Bearing 
in mind these qualifications, it is interesting 
to note that where the number of males em- 
ployed by the sample firms reporting at 
October 1, 1942, exceeded by 35 per cent the 
number of men on the staffs of all manufac- 
turing establishments in September, 1940, the 
number of females has risen by 60 per cent; 
the gain in this comparison in the number of 
workers of both sexes has amounted to 40 per 
cent in the two years. 

The different groups of manufacturing 
showed considerable variations in the propor- 
tions of female wage-earners; these ranged 
from 73 per thousand in non-metallic mineral 
products, and 94 per thousand in lumber, to 
577 per thousand in textiles and 664 per 
thousand in tobacco factories, in both of which 
the level of employment in the early 
autumn is above the yearly average. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that normally, 
many of those taken on during the active 
season in the last two groups are females; it 
must also be noted, however, that no increase 
of any consequence was indicated in textiles 
from September 1 to October 1, nor was the 
increase in tobacco particularly pronounced. 
The high ratios in these two industries may be 
compared with the 1940 proportions of 521 per 
thousand in textiles and 528 per thousand in 
tobacco. 

Approximately 29 per cent of all females 
reported in manufacturing at October 1 were 
engaged in textile factories of one sort or 
another. The next largest group of female 
workers (namely, 60,381), was reported in iron 
and steel plants, in which, however, the pro- 
portion of female workers was only 140 per 


thousand. The latter was nevertheless sub- 
stantially higher than that of 61 per thousand 
according to the 1940 Census of Industry. 
Within the iron and steel division, especially 
large numbers of women were employed in 
firearm and aircraft factories, in which the 
ratios of females were also relatively high, 
viz., 350 and 234 per thousand, respectively. 
The third largest group of women in iron and 
steel belonged in automobile plants, in which, 
however, they constituted only 11 per cent of 
the total wage-earners at October 1. Chemical 
works provided employment for 30,427 females, 
who numbered 354 per thousand of the total 
personnel in this industry; the 1940 ratio had 
been 235 per thousand. An extremely large 
percentage of the October 1 total of women 
in chemical factories was engaged in the pro- 
duction of explosives and ammunitions, while 
drug manufacturing accounted for over 10 per 
cent of the total. 


In the vegetable foods group, in which acti- 
vity at October 1 was seasonally high, the 
number of female workers was given as 25,081, 
being 410 per thousand, as compared with 282 
per thousand, on the average, in 1940. Important 
increases in the ratios of female workers were 
also indicated in electrical apparatus (372 per 
thousand, as compared with 260 in 1940), pulp 
and paper (204 per thousand as compared 
with 147 in 1940), and non-ferrous metal 
products (161 per thousand as compared with 
101 per thousand in 1940). 


In connection with these changes in propor- 
tions, attention should be drawn to the fact 
that the employment of greater numbers of 
female workers is in many cases due in part 
to changes in the products manufactured by 
individual establishments, and partly to exten- 
sive rearrangement of the procedure followed 
in turning out the former products, so as to 
permit the employment of women and girls. 
There has of course been a tremendous in- 
crease generally in employment in manufac- 
turing establishments during 1941 and 1942, the 
industrial war effort having, on the whole, been 
in its preliminary stages in 1940. 

The concentration of female wage-earners 
in the leading cities is also noteworthy, 59°5 
per cent of the Dominion total at October 1 
being reported by manufacturers in the follow- 
ing centres: Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. This proportion is considerably 
higher than that of 50°4 per cent for men 
employees in manufacturing in these centres 
at the date under review. 


In Montreal, 63,792 females, were employed 
by the co-operating factories, the proportion 
being 319 per thousand employees. Toronto 
showed a rather smaller number, namely, 
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61,458 females, but the ratio, at 345 per 
thousand, was higher than that in the Mont- 
real area. The greatest proportion of female 
labour employed in manufacturing was in the 
city of Quebec, where 10,545 women workers 
were reported, being 394 per thousand. 


Logging —The female employees reported in 
logging appeared to be almost entirely engaged 
in clerical work; they numbered 788, or 18 in 
each thousand on the payroll. While recent 
press statements have indicated the employ- 
ment of women in the more manual occupa- 
tions in logging, the October 1 survey did not 
reflect this development on any important 
scale. 

Mining—The women reported in mining at 
the beginning of October numbered 1,565, or 
two per cent of the total staff. In the 1931 
Census, the proportion of women workers was 
0-6 per cent. The majority of females in 
mining were engaged in the metallic ore group, 
which employed 729 females, while non-metallic 
minerals, except coal, provided: work for 573 
women. It seems likely that such persons, 
gether with the 263 reported in coal mining at 
the beginning of October, were almost entirely 
engaged in office work. 


Communications —Of the aggregate of 28,296 
workers employed by the co-operating com- 
munication companies, 13,491, or 477 per 
thousand were females. This proportion shows 
only a slight difference from that of 475 per 
thousand at the 1931 Census. The number of 
women reported by telephone companies was 
12,267, or 586 per thousand of the total of both 
sexes; this ratio was slightly lower than that 
of 596 per thousand in 1931. In view of the 
fact that the substitution of mechanical for 
manual switchboard equipment in the last 
decade has largely displaced women workers, 
the virtual maintenance of the proportion of 
female workers must represent a substantial 
gain in the proportion of women in clerical 
and other occupations in the telephone indus- 
try. While the number of females reported by 
telegraph companies was relatively small 
(1,224), the proportion of 16-6 per cent was 
higher than that of 11°8 at the Census date. 

Transportation—The females employed in 
transportation at the beginning of October 
numbered 8,431, or 60 per thousand workers 
of both sexes. This proportion is double that 
indicated in the Census of June 1, 1931. Of 
the October 1 total, 4,816 women belonged 
in the steam railway operation group, of which 
they constituted only 6-2 per cent of the total 
employees. In 1931, the ratio had been three 
per cent; the number then listed under trans- 
portation included a considerable number of 
persons who are elsewhere classed in the code 
used in compiling the current statistics of em- 
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ployment and payrolls; however, it is likely 
that the proportion of women workers to males 
would not be appreciably affected by this 
difference in classification. In the street rail- 
way, cartage and storage group (including 
motor transportation companies), were em- 
ployed 2,954 women, who constituted 7-7 per 
cent of the total staff reported at October 1. 
This proportion is not large enough to suggest 
any extensive substitution of women for men 
in other than clerical work. 

Construction and Maintenance —Of the 188,- 
660 employees reported by the co-operating 
construction firms at the beginning of October, 
2,595 were females, whose ratio was only 14 
per thousand of both sexes. At June 1, 1931, 
the proportion had been one per cent. Of the 
October 1, 1942, total, 1,282 women were em- 
ployed by building contractors, 1,186 by em- 
ployers in the highway construction group, 
while in railway construction and maintenance 
only 127 females were reported. 

Services—This is the only one of the main 
industrial group to report a majority of female 
employees; the 21,275 women on the staffs of 
the establishments furnishing data at October 
1 constituted 516 per thousand of the total 
for both sexes in the service group. The ratio 
at the Census date had been 424 per thousand. 
The co-operating hotels and restaurants pro- 
vided work for 11,290 females; their proportion 
of 445 per thousand of both sexes was less than 
that of 630 per thousand in miscellaneous per- 
sonal services, which are made up chiefly of 
laundry and dry cleaning plants. The females 
in the latter numbered 9,985. At the Census 
date, the ratio had been only 443 per thousand. 

Trades —The trading establishments furnish- 
ing information at the beginning of October 
reported 71,433 female workers, who consti- 
tuted 453 per thousand employees of both 
sexes. This proportion substantially exceeded 
that of 282 per thousand at June 1, 1931. The 
increase in the ratio in retail trade was 
particularly significant; where the numbe1 of 
women wage-earners had: formed 311 per thou- 
sand of the total reported in this industry at 
the Census date, the proportion at Cctober 1, 
1942, was 512 per thousand. In this com- 
parison, it must be pointed out that retail 
trade is ordinarily more active at the begin- 
ning of October than in the early summer, 
and: it is likely that under normal conditions, 
the growth in employment between these two 
dates would take place mainly among women. 
In wholesale trade, the proportion of females 
had increased from 166 per thousand at the 
Census date, to 261 at the beginning of 
October. 

Finance —The women employed in the fin- 
ance group at October 1 were exceeded in 
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number only by those in manufacturing and 
trade. ‘Of the total of 64,173 persons in the 
employ of the co-operating financial institu- 
tions, 28.837 were females, who formed 449 
per thousand of the total employees, as com- 
pared with 297 per thousand in 1931. Banks 
and trust companies reported especially large 
staffs of women, who numbered 17,903 at the 
beginning of October; their proportion to the 
total of both sexes was 478 per thousand. At 
the Census date, only 6,447 females, or 234 per 
thousand employees, had reported themselves 
as at work in such institutions, so that since 
then there has been a very significant growth 
in both the number and: proportion of women 
workers in the finance group. 


Women Workers by Economic Areas 


An extremely large proportion of the Do- 
minion total of 412,319 females employed at 
October 1 by the co-operating establishments 
in the eight leading industries belonged in 
Quebec and Ontario, where the reported women 
workers numbered 139,889 and 193,926, respec- 
tively. The ratio in the former area was 339 
in each thousand employees, and in the latter, 
470 per thousand; these two provinces together 
employed practically 809 in every thousand 
females in recorded employment throughout 
Canada at the beginning of October. The 
proportion is very slightly lower if the statistics 
for financial institutions are included, but in 
this case, the number of women workers in 
Quebec rises to 147,213 and in Ontario, to 
208,200. The concentration of men workers in 
the central provinces was much less marked, 
702 per thousand of all males reported by the 
firms furnishing data at October 1 belonging 
in Quebec and Ontario. 


The highest ratio of women in the provincial 
total for both sexes was found in Ontario, 
where 25:9 per cent of the reported staffs were 
females; including finance, the proportion was 
26:7 per cent. In Quebec, 24-6 per cent of all 
employees in the eight leading industries, and 
25°1 per cent in the nine groups, were women. 
In the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia the ratios were decidedly 
smaller, being as follows for the eight leading 
industries: 12-6 per cent, 18:2 per cent and 
15°8 per cent, respectively. Including financial 
institutions the proportions of female labour 
were: Maritime, 13-3 per cent, Prairies, 19°3 
per cent and British Columbia, 16-5 per cent. 

The concentration of females in factory 
employment in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario is even more striking than in all 
industries. Of the total of 292,741 in manu- 
facturing at October 1, over 38 per cent 
belonged in Quebec and almost 50 per cent 


in Ontario. This proportion of 88 per cent in 
the two provinces did not represent any 
increase in the ratio from that indicated in all 
factories in 1940. 

The women factory workers in Quebec con- 
stituted 29-7 per cent of the total employees 
of both sexes, while in Ontario the percentage 
was 27-2. Elsewhere, the proportions were 
decidedly lower, viz., 16-3 per cent in the 
Maritimes, 18-5 per cent in the Prairie Area, 
and 13-3 per cent in British Columbia. 

The highest ratio of female workers in 
Quebec was in the tobacco industry, in which 
69-3 per cent of the workers were women. 
In Ontario, the greatest proportion, of 58-2 
per cent, was in textiles; this ratio exceeded 
that of 56-2 per cent of female labour in 
textile factories in Quebec, where the number 
of women in those industries was considerably 
larger than in Ontario. In the Maritime 
Provinces, the textile, vegetable food, trade 
and service groups employed larger numbers 
of women workers than any other industry ; 
the highest proportions were also recorded in 
these classes. A fairly similar distribution 
prevailed in the Prairie Area where iron and 
steel products also provided work for a 
considerable number of women. Trade, vege- 
table foods, iron and steel and services 
reported the largest. staffs of females in British 
Columbia; except in iron and steel, these 
industries also had a greater-than-average 
proportion of women workers. 

As already explained, the actual numbers of 
persons reported in the current surveys for 
October 1, 1942, and those reported for 1940 
should not be directly compared, the com- 
parisons, in the main, being limited to the. 
proportions. However, it is noteworthy that 
in each of the industrial groups in Canada as 
a whole, the number of women employed by 
the larger manufacturers at October 1 con- 
siderably exceeded the number reported by all 
factories in 1940, a situation which did not in 
all cases extend to the male employees. With- 
out exception, the proportion of females in 
each thousand persons on the staffs, was 
substantially higher at the later date. 

The gains which perhaps arouse the greatest 
interest are those which have taken place 
generally in iron and steel; the number of 
women reported at October 1 in these indus- 
tries numbered 60,318, as compared with 10,056 
in 1940. The former figure constituted over 
one-fifth of the total number in manufacturing 
at the date under review, while in 1940, just 
over six per cent of the total females in factory 
employment belonged in the iron and steel 
group. In the Dominion as a whole, the 
women made up 140 in each thousand persons 
employed in iron and steel plants at October 
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1, 1942, a proportion which considerably ex- 
eeeded that of 61 per thousand in 1940. In 
Quebec, 127 per thousand were females; this 
ratio was more than double that of. 62 per 
thousand according to the latest Census of 
Industry. In Ontario, 178 per thousand em- 
ployees were women, representing a substantial 
increase over the proportion of 70 per thousand 
in 1940. 

The non-ferrous metal industries now also 
provide employment for a much greater pro- 
portion of females than in any previous period. 
At October 1, 247 in each thousand workers 
were women and girls, while the 1940 ratio had 
been only 174 per thousand. Important in- 
creases in the number and the proportions of 
females were reported in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus andi in other non-ferrous 
metal factories. 

The textile industries have always employed 
large numbers of women and girls, who con- 
stitute a substantial proportion of the total 
staffs in such factories. From 521 per thousand 
in 1940, the ratio of female labour in this 
division has increased to 577 per thousand at 
October 1. Another class of industries provid- 
ing employment for important numbers of 
females is the vegetable food group, im which 
the ratio has risen from 283 per thousand 
according to the latest Census of Industry, to 
395 per thousand at the date under review 
when employment was seasonally active. 

Among the broad groups which still employ 
relatively small proportions of women are the 
non-metallic mineral products, iron and steel 
(already dealt with above), and the wood and 
paper industries; nevertheless, the ratio of 
female labour in each of these has considerably 
increased since 1940, 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to eco- 
nomic causes. Persons who are engaged at 
work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month, with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference, only, 
to the organizations reporting. 

Returns were tabulated in October from 
2,246 labour organizations having a combined 
membership of 389,236 persons. Of these 2,820, 
or a percentage of 0-7 were reported as with- 
out work, in comparison with percentages of 
0-8 in September and 3-1 in October, a year 
ago. Unemployment among union members 
at this time, was due principally to temporary 
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Women Workers in the Eight Leading Cities 


Firms in the eight leading industries in the 
cities of Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor, ‘Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
reported a staff of 245,801 females, who con- 
stituted 59-6 per cent of all women workers 
employed by the establishments furnishing 
returns at October 1. If the statistics for 
financial institutions are included, the number 
of females in the larger centres rises to 263,946, 
or 59-8 per cent of the Dominion tota] for 
the nine industrial groups. The proportion of 
women workers in the eight cities to the 
Dominion aggregate is considerably greater 
than that of 44-6 per cent for workers of both 
sexes. As already stated, the women employed 
in manufacturing establishments in the leading 
cities at October 1 accounted for 59:5 per cent 
of the total in the co-operating factories 
throughout the Dominion. 

The cities of Toronto and Montreal pro- 
vided work for greater numbers of females 
than any other city; in the former, 92,932 
women were reported, and in the latter, 88,697. 
In these cities, the females constituted 36-6 
per cent and 31-7 per cent, respectively, of the 
aggregate personnel reported in Toronto and 
Montreal. 

In all cities, the largest groups of women 
workers were reported in manufacturing and 
trade, services taking third place as a source 
of employment for females. Financial institu- 
tions provided! work for a considerable number 
of women, while the proportions of females in 
the remaining non-manufacturing industries in 
the larger cities were small. 


at the Close of October, 1942 


lay-offs. The fractionally higher employment 
level in October, was traced to a moderate 
betterment for union members in the build- 
ing and construction trades; the unemploy- 
ment percentage in this group declined from 
3°2 to 2-2, which was more than sufficient to 
offset the very slight contraction in work for 
members in the manufacturing industries. 
Employment for members of trade unions, 
showed an unvaried expansion since the close 
of June. The percentage of 0:7 for October 
was also the lowest for any month in these 
records, which were published on a monthly 
basis, for the first time, in January, 1919. 
Pnior to that date the trade union report 
appeared quarterly. 

In table I the percentages of unemployment 
are shown by provinces. It will be observed | 
that these ranged from 0-2 in British Columbia 
to 1-2, in both New Brunswick and Quebec. 
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As in the preceding month, the percentages 
of members reported as without work were 
fractional in every province, with the excep- 
tion of these latter two. Slightly higher em- 
ployment levels than those shown in Septem- 
ber were apparent in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia. In Ontario and Alberta the unemploy- 
ment percentages remained unchanged, while 
in New Brunswick there was a fractional 
recession in available work. In comparison 
with reports tabulated in October, 1941, much 
more employment was apparent in Quebec, 
in which province the percentage declined 
from 4-7 to 1-2. Noteworthy expansion was 
apparent, likewise, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, while in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario there were increases in 


ployed members in Saint John and Van- 
couver remained unchanged. On the other 
hand, in Halifax union members reported a 
very slight employment contraction. Com- 
pared with October, 1941, pronounced ex- 
pansion was reflected in reports received from 
unions in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. Noteworthy increases in work 
were manifested likewise, in Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, while in Regina and Saint John 
there were slightly higher employment levels. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment from Janu- 
ary, 1936, to date. The curve in October, 
1942, rested at a fractionally lower level than 
in the previous month, thus indicating a very 
slight employment advance. The point of the 
curve was substantially lower than in October, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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1936 1937 1938 
work, although to a lesser degree. The per- 
centage of unemployed members in New 


Brunswick remained unchanged. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. These 
percentages ranged from 0-2 in Toronto, 
Regina and Vancouver to 1-2 in Saint John. 
With the exceptions of Saint John and Ed- 
monton the percentages of those without work 
in each of the other cities was fractional, only. 
In comparison with the preceding month, a 
moderately higher employment level pre- 
vailed in Regina; in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg minor improvements were apparent. 
In Edmonton there was a very slight better- 
ment only, while the percentages of unem- 


1939 





1940 1941 1IS42 


1941, thus reflecting a much higher employ- 
ment level. 

For the manufacturing industries 751 returns 
were tabulated comprising a membership of 
211,517 persons, of whom, 967, or a percentage 
of 0:5 were without work in comparison with 
0-4 in September and 2-4 per cent in October, 
a year ago. A slightly higher employment 
level prevailed for union members in the iron 
and steel, printing trades and for hat, cap 
and glove workers. As will be seen in table 
II, the percentages of unemployment in these 
trades were low. A minor improvement 
occurred for leather workers, in which trade 
the percentage of those reported as without 
work was 3:0; among metal polishers, etc., 
and jewellery workers adequate work was 
apparent, as compared with small fractional 
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percentages of unemployment in September. 
Trades in which union members were fully 
employed at both dates included soft drink, 
cigar and tobacco workers, electric current 
employees, etc., textile and carpet workers, 
butchers, meat and fish packers, fur, rubber, 
aluminum and gas workers. As in the pre- 
ceding month, 0:1 per cent of garment work- 
ers, which group includes men’s and women’s 
clothing workers, were reported as without 
employment. The percentage of unemployed 
members among clay, glass and stone workers 
was 0-4, in comparison with 0-2, and among 
bakers and confectioners the corresponding 
percentages were 0°3 and 0-2, respectively. 
Woodworkers reported a very slight decline 
in work, although the unemployment per- 
centage of 0-5 remained very low. The per- 
centage of those reported as without employ- 
ment among papermakers was 1:3, which in- 
dicated a moderate decrease in available 
work. Among chemical products workers there 
was a noteworthy percentage increase from 
full employment to 17-6, but as the member- 
ship is small, very few members were 
involved. Among unclassified manufacturing 
workers the unemployment percentage was 
9-3, which was appreciably higher, thus re- 
flecting a rather noteworthy contraction in 
employment. In comparison with the situa- 
tion at the close of October, a year ago, as 
will be observed in table II, there was a much 
higher employment level for union members 
in the iron and steel and garment trades. 
Pronounced betterment was indicated likewise 
for leather and fur workers; the percentages 
of unemployed members in the former trade 
stood at 3-0, while among fur workers no 
unemployment was observed. The percentages 
of those without work in these trades a year 
ago were 21-7 and 12:1, respectively. Those 
unions in which the members were reported 
as having adequate work at both dates, were 
cigar and tobacco workers, electric current 
employees, textile and carpet and _ rubber 
workers. In contrast, employment for paper- 
makers was moderately reduced, as the per- 
centage of unemployment rose from 0°6 to 1°3. 

For coal miners returns were received from 
56 unions with a combined membership of 
19,617 persons, of whom, 91, or a percentage 
of 0-5 were unemployed as compared with 
percentages of 0-4 in September and 2:5 in 
October, 1941. As in the preceding month, 
New Brunswick and British Columbia returns 
indicated that adequate work was available. 
In Nova Scotia the unemployment percentage 
of 0-7 remained unchanged, while in Alberta 
there was 0-2 per cent without work, in com- 
parison with no unemployment in September. 
Compared with conditions in October, 1941, 
the percentage of unemployment in British 
Columbia unions indicated a rather marked 


betterment; union members reported that 
adequate work was available in comparison 
with an unemployment percentage of 5:2, a 
year ago. In Alberta, likewise, the percentage 
declined sharply from 5-1 to 0-2, while in 
Nova Scotia where 0-7 per cent were without 
work, there was a fractional improvement, 
only. New Brunswick unions did not report 
any unemployment at either date. 

In the non-metallic minerals group there 
were 8 reports tabulated, in which the aggre- 
gate membership was 4,112 persons. Of these 
113, or a percentage of 2-7 were listed as 
unemployed. This was the same percentage, 
as that of the preceding month; in October a 
year ago, the percentage of those reported as 
without work was 12-4. 

Unions in the building and construction 
trades returned 216 reports, comprising a 
membership of 34,170 persons, of whom, 765, 
or a percentage of 2-2 were unemployed com- 
pared with 3-2 per cent in September and 
7-7 per cent in October, 1941. In comparison 
with the preceding month, hod carriers and 
unclassified building workers and carpenters 
and joiners reported that 4-1 per cent and 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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2:0 per cent, respectively, of their members, 
were unemployed; this was in each case a 
moderate increase in activity. Very slight 
improvement was recorded for electrical work- 
ers and plumbers and steamfitters; the unem- 
ployment percentages in both of these trades 
remained fractional. Among _bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, the percentage of 
members reported as without work was 5-2; 
this was a slight employment expansion. 
Bridge and structural iron workers did not 
report any unemployment at either date. The 
percentage of members reported as without 
work among granite and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, wood, wire and 
metal lathers and steam-shovel men were 4-2, 
1-1, 1-1, 1-5 respectively; these were slightly 
higher, thus indicating minor employment 
recessions. In comparison with returns received 
in October, 1941, carpenters and joiners mani- 
fested much better conditions; the unemploy- 
ment percentage as reported for these workers 
declined from: 7-0 to 2:0. Although the mem- 
berships were not large, union members of 
granite and stonecutters, bridge and structural 
ironworkers and wood, wire and metal lathers 
registered pronounced employment expansion, 
the unemployment percentages, in these cases, 
were 4-2, 0 and 1-1 in comparison with 35:8, 
16-9 and 35-0, respectively, a year ago. Em- 
ployment for bricklayers, masons and plas- 
terers and hod carriers and unclassified build- 
ing workers likewise attained much _ higher 
levels; the percentages of members without 
work in these trades were 5:2 and 4:1 respec- 
tively, in comparison with percentages of 15-3 
and 10-5 in October, 1941. 

In the transportation industries reports were 
tabulated from 898 unions, having a total 
membership of 80,420 persons, of whom, 618, 
or a percentage of 0-8, were idle; this per- 
centage was identical with that shown ini Sep- 
tember. In October, a year ago, the unem- 
ployment percentage stood at 2:4. A fraction- 
ally higher level of employment than that of 
September, was apparent among steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns constituted over 
79 per cent of the entire group membership. 
Teamsters and chauffeurs were fractionally 
better employed, while the percentage of 
members, who were without work among street 
and electric railway employees, which stood 
at 0-1, remained unchanged. Among naviga- 
tion workers 5:2 per cent of the members 
were unemployed; this was a minor employ- 
ment decline. Compared with conditions in 
October, a year ago, navigation workers regis- 
tered an important employment expansion. 
As will be observed in table II, an appreciable 
betterment was in evidence, likewise, for steam 
railway employees. For teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, there was a fractional improvement, 
while for street and electric railway employ- 


ees there was a very slight contraction in 
available work. 

From unions in the wholesale and retail 
trade there were 10 returns received. These 
organizations had a combined membership of 
2,511 persons, all of whom, as in September, 
were fully employed; in October, 1941, the 
percentage of unemployment was 0°3. 

Civic employees’ unions reported that 0:2 
per cent of the membership was without work, 
in comparison with a percentage of 0-1 in 
both September and October, a year ago. 
Returns were tabulated from 106 of these 
unions, having a total membership of 9,748 
persons, of whom, 20, were unemployed. 

Reports were received from 140 unions in 
the miscellaneous group of occupations. These 
organizations had a total membership of 
11,602 persons, of whom, 47, or a percentage 
of 0-4, were without work, in comparison with 
percentages of 0:5 in September and 1:8 in 
October, a year ago. Among unclassified 
workers there was no unemployment, while 
fractional percentages only, were shown by 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Among theatre and stage employees 1-6 per 
cent of the members were listed as without 
work. In all of these returns minor increases 
in work were reflected. On the other hand, the 
unemployment percentage for hotel and res- 
taurant employees rose fractionally to 0°5. 
In comparison with reports tabulated for 
October, 1941, much higher employment levels 
were observed among hotel and restaurant 
and theatre and stage employees. Stationary 
engineers and firemen reflected moderate im- 
provement, as did, also, unclassified workers 
who were fully engaged in comparison with 
1-0 per cent of inactivity a year ago; among 
barbers there was a fractional betterment, 
only. 

Reports were received from 4 unions of 
fishermen having a combined membership of 
2,567 persons of whom, 25, or a percentage 
of 1-0 were unemployed. The percentage 
of members who were without work in 
September was 0:9 and im October, 1941, 
it was 6:3. 

Returns were tabulated from 2 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The total mem- 
bership was 3,605 persons, all of whom, as in 
September, were reported as employed. The 
unemployment percentage in October, a year 
ago, was 6°5. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed each year from 1931 to 1941, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
October of each year from 1931 to 1940, in- 
clusive, and for each month from October, 
1941, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
months included ‘in table I. 
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Building permits issued in Canada during October, 1942 


The October report of building permits, 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, includes returns from 174 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits and of this number 
156 reported detailed operations. The remain- 
ing 18 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of October while 30 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
November 12. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of October is $8,188,606. 
Revised values for the month of September 
include returns from 200 municipalities and 
aggregate $10,876,969. Reports were received 


TABLE lay An 


from 56 of the 58 original municipalities and 
show a value of $6,248,700 for October. The 
corresponding revised value for September in- 
cludes 58 returns and is $7,624,268, while the 
October, 1941, value was $10,100,422. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the ten elapsed months 
of the current year is $89,385,894. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$64,722,795, while their corresponding value in 
1941 was $85,893,750. 

During the month of October new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 81-4 per cent 
of the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 56-6. 


AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
N CANADA, BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1942 


ee eS eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeEeEEyEeE———————— 





Classification of Permits 





All Permits Loval Value: oe osetia eects « ccie eine oon 
New Constructions: 27ers See. ee. See ee 
Additions,-Alterations, Repairsiieess:s. she. ..8.. ona: 


Residential’. LAG) ses EGR oR RE Bia ine 
IN Gay COnetilCion. Ae 5. cee genni tole aces otcte ok See ices 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs: on... ce. ce ees ches 


Tnstitutional cece: ache eee tare Se Oe ee ree eas ce eiaes 
‘New Construction orc ee os cee Renee te oe eet 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs. ...............5-50605 


Commercial (Scr) SR. .. end tate note oe 
New Construction PERLE. Jinks Ts Jeshe- hassel» m 
Additions, Alterations,Repairs............6-seeeeeeee 


Jarduistiviel. ... bathers. oral ode ce ees horeie erie 
New Construction <tc o0 oockt tise acerca olererstsiesinvetet, 
Additions, Alterations; Repairsi.ss:..c.cs. sees. 04 sees 


Ofher Building es. sneer o ee i oP 
New Constructions feo 20. ose. Deleon 6 Pe ee eae wie ohatetahats 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs............-...66- mote 





Provinces 
CANADA Prince Nova New 
Edward Scotia | Brunswick | @uebec 
Island 

8,188, 606 2,700 212, 258 65, 605 1,835,948 
6,662,411 1,050 115, 290 51,450 1,494, 247> 
1,526,195 1,650 96,968 14,155 341, 701 
5,329,029 1,650 113, 758 8,055 1,296, 686 
ASG ROMOS Sellcootsias + sets’ 78,270 100 1 US Papen ye 
692,191 1,650 35,488 7,955 169,479 
QUST AS are te hee cron taune 30,415 700 257,008 
DFP IW bog ach ak SE od a ipa > Bint etl Him atch ipa u oko 250,020 
5D A748" | SW ee 30,415 700 6,988 
752,024 1,050 65, 460 6,350 116,015 
407,939 1,050 34, 820 850 68,665 
S44 DSh ul She 22 Sake. 30, 640 5,500 47,350 
1 597 SOT Sullgee vtayere. eet 2,525 50, 000 79,942 
226 545 deel orrrchatonorsucueeotas 2,200 50,000 3,000 
SULTS GH Mister S25 ieee oer ee 76,942 
TOO; 1Q(el ees tec es 100 500 86,297 
FSB SQ es Meee ae tae LY 500 45,355 
G32 01 bel aan ion ok TUE eretence: See oe 40,942 


a ee ee Pre ee eee Dee ACE Yo ee, See ee ee ee SS ee ee 
ee eSS00—0—OSSOSSSaaw»—nmwn—r>0nW"VwWw[vV""T">. 


Provinces (Con.) 


a ice ne 


Classification of Permits 





Residentibltn.¢. «fils. .seeeraesh cee mare micsr waokers 
New Constructionig.co<or cac ic cies Seer eine sists a cunen 6 


ANSGIUUGION AL | secre eke, 6 5d ors oe oo TIS oe also. Hote 
New Construction: :4t2, Soaks oe a omens om mtaretsts oles cmtaenes 
Additions, Alterations, Repairs. ...............+eseeee 


QO Ger uae case ee aiein ss tere totes ekeaa trometer cy srsper’ eh aes ere 
INew (Constrtietion aii 4.5. SAG, 5 oxcltie Bd a tote 


: : Saskat- British 

Ontario Manitoba oer ee Alberta Columbia 
4,913,602 291,195 198,438 304, 857 364, 003 
4, 231,871 246, 235 118,598 183,498 220,172 
681, 731 44,960 79,840 121,359 143, 831 
3,267, 725 207,270 35,708 218, 633 179,544 
2,980,047 170,810 14,258 137,276 128,870 
287,678 36,460 21,450 81,357 50, 674 
D3VOS0 a Te Nee ee eee 1,000 550 1,035 
TON BA RINE ede wie ERC RE Nts seeeiets Te) set) Oe Be 
TS OB Oui aici cout oc 1,000 550 1,035 
279,097 83,050 80,325 71,995 48,682 
149,779 74, 600 24,675 37, 250 16, 250 
129,318 8,450 55, 650 34, 745 32, 432 
153315042 5] oe maces 4.350 5,124 124, 630 
HOOT GO0CK Ro retire 4,000 4,107 72,150 
DAO OAD 3 i0eeee SER. 4 350 1,017 52,480 
12, 703 875 77,055 8,555 10,112 
3,070 825 75,665 4,865 2,902 
9, 633 50 1,390 3,690 7,210 


og ga a ree 
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TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 





INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1942. (1926=100) 

Index of Average Average 

value Index of ; aeeoe of Index of 

Value of building of wholesale Value of building % ad wholesale 

permits issued building prices of permits issued buildi prices of 

Year permits building Year bene building 

materials permits materials 

First First First First First Firs 

Otpien 10 months | 10 months | 10 months acoper 10 months | 10 months] 10 Sieh 

1942...... 8,188,606 | 89,385, 894 (1) 47-9 (2) 1983.5 0-4 1,775,052 | 18,169,066 13-5 Calige 

TOMA Eee 13,137,206 |102,279,173 (Gail 105-8 1GS2ee. 3,170,570 | 38,196,769 28:3 U7 

1940.:..>. 12,489,766 | 94,160,076 (1) 41-9 95-9 193haee, 8,442,627 | 97,045, 622 71-9 82-4 

19389% 2S 5,623,900 | 49,539,913 36-7 88-1 1930eA 2's 12,756,402 139,117,752 103-1 92-0 

108 Siences. § 9,548,687 | 52,732,080 39-1 90-1 1 (AU ees ee 18,073,378 }204,084, 467 151-3 99-2 

HOS dh tea: 4,401,837 | 47,362,820 35-1 94-9 TO 28ieesd.. 5 21,558,085 |187,179, 719 138-8 96-8 

19363203 : 4,262,607 | 34,946,019 25-9 85-9 Lee ee 18,848,019 |160,000, 554 118-6 96-2 

193961. 2h 4,030,318 | 40,711,114 30-2 81-2 LOO gence 14,738,402 |134,902,338 100-0 100-4 
10345". 0 2. 2,598,024 | 22,313,170 16-5 82-8 


(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


(2) Data not yet available. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
OCTOBER, 1942, AND IN OCTOBER, 1941 


“‘N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report”—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


——— ee (aac 


Cities 





Prince Edward Island— 
@irarlGteetvOwl..cu-. eect ee 


Nova Scotia— 


CASKIAG LIVEN ON. ROSORRINS OOO. POOR OEE 


New Brunswick— 
(Or eeveler (GRO Oe HBC OO aU OOS 


uebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve) 
SUC OC: geil opie ms Smee Cas oat 
Shawinigan Falls................ 
POROrDTOoO Kens ant ule .ceroasy seis eS 
PT OIS FULVIGK CSc. sh sis sj15,5| sfo.s) agra 
TW eStHrOUNG hoes te fold oe ors Ra eee 


Ontario— 
MON OVALOs. occhicce ostus, 4 os tok eieauteie® sss 


HB ramtrOLred +. ort eats Reker eee ese 
Chatham's iii scghhieiuils «eel ra 


eee ere eee eee esereereseeseoes 


WIGINESCONS co's selene ors sieee eer oie > 
Shitehener, ies. ieee. hte oe eke 
RS EASINGd OW ie 6 Fiala va,vusts eleleuatt vel cvaneloxs 


Ottaway: dcocie Foe ohe BOE oetdos 


FPeterboroughs.c: 2. ore es cans eee 
tPort-Arthuria. ... harass 6 Powis 





October 
1942 


2,700 


82,867 
No Report 
44,020 


1,200 
No Report 
63,305 


780, 820 
28,320 
56, 260 

116,975 
26, 430 

3, 809 


20, 600 
3,865 
10,570 
98, 635 
9,371 


6,185 
15,115 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


October 
1941 


5,550 


190,045 
12,790 
105,750 


4,500 
18,830 
61,214 


1,306,082 
184,030 
43,900 
147, 100 
109, 050 
51,040 


6,550 


Cities 





Ontario—Conc. 

Satiit ote Maries... ste. ceases 
FSET THOR Sak 6 oo Salto ee kids Midas 
MR TUSTRE OME «0's oto.s. op2.6 2109S = siaitaelens 

ASG OL LE WDs..s cas mece cet sles 
Se VWVATICISOLE PIA e ccheksle = » « cist Shee 

TANT OT ATO Leccrcte «:fs.0i6 «+ stow wimaenaiene = 

WOOURCOCK : oo. cc Sv ecsneea tess 

SY ConelcbalWPsb. x sis vied estes, necthlopeietats 


Manitoba— 


Saskatchewan— 
*Moose EW. Oa vies 0 co ONE eRe cand ee 
SROMIN Mie etic + aes bce gam wears astro 


AO) In hice ee Geen does 
EE CITA OMGEON ep. satel e'e)e cictcrave erate ote ers 
WSGMDEIAEO wares os « DA h es «dee «48s 
MCGIGIMOMHAt. 6c... cee ee ese 


*New Westminster.........+-+-+- 
North Vancouver........----+++> 
Prince Rupert..........---++--+: 

EV ANCOUVET «oi j0olos oe oc deed ek ove als 


Total 58 Municipalities...........-- 
Total 35 Municipalities..........--- 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back in 1910. 
(1) 56 municipalities only, reporting. 
(2) 34 municipalities only, reporting. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


October 
1942 


3, 830 
32,125 
214, 950 


30,040 
122,023 
21,785 


138,397 
124,790 
30, 185 
11,185 


10,125 
21,315 
30,910 
3.325 
188,310 
12,475 
61,587 


6,248, 700! 
5,444,555? 


October 
1941 


117,338 
10,325 
950, 946 
241,115 
1,138,457 
22, 800 
49, 834 
671,700 


15,605 
46,360 
363,050 


8,156 
56,735 
376,635 


158,323 


44,229 
196,073 


10, 100, 422 
8,056, 216 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


fee British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

October, 1942, summarizes the August- 
September employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at September 14 (ex- 
clusive of 23,227 men who had been classified 
by interviewing panels as unsuitable for ordi- 
nary industrial employment) was 63,703; those 
registered as on short time or otherwise tem- 
porarily suspended from work on the under- 
standing that they were shortly ‘to return to 
their former employment numbered 1,532; and 
those registered as unemployed casual workers 
(being persons who normally seek their live- 
lihood by jobs of short duration) numbered 
2,597. As compared with August 17 the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed a decrease 
of 7,605, those temporarily suspended from 
work showed a decrease of 234, but unem- 
ployed casual workers showed an increase 
of 49. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls at September 14, were 34,959 wholly un- 
employed (exclusive of those, numbering 
1,084, who had been classified by interviewing 
panels as unsuitable for normal full-time em- 
jloyment), 1,177 temporarily stopped, and 140 
unemployed casual workers. Of the 34,959 
_ wholly unemployed, 1,080 had been classified 
as unable for good cause to transfer to another 
area. As compared with August 17, the num- 
bers wholly unemployed showed a decrease 
of 1,267, those temporarily stopped showed a 
decrease of 679, but unemployed casual work- 
ers showed an increase of 19. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances included in the 
foregoing totals for September 14 was 66,022, 
as compared with 71,108 at August 17, and 
127,825 at September 15, 1941. 


United States 


The number of employees in non-agricul- 
tural establishments, according to the official 
report issued by the United States Secretary 
of Labor, increased by 207,000 in the month 
ending October 15, bringing the total to 
38,555,000. 

Trade as a whole showed a seasonal increase 
since September of 118,000, due largely to ex- 
pansion in department, variety, and clothing 
stores, although government restrictions con- 
tinued to affect many lines. Manufacturing 
firms reported 64,000 more wage and salaried 
employees in October, although a slight de- 


cline is normally expected at this time. In 
Federal, State, and local government depart- 
ments civilian employment increased by 
205,000, most of the expansion being in navy 
yards, arsenals and Federal war agencies. Em- 
ployment declined in construction (96,000), 
finance-service-miscellaneous (72,000), mining 
(9,000), and transportation-public utilities 
(3,000). 

About two-thirds of the 24 million gain in 
non-agricultural establishments since October, 
1941, was in manufacturing. Civilian Federal, 
State, and local government employment in- 
creased by 1,211,000, due in part to expansion 
in the War and Navy Departments. Smaller 
gains were reported by the transportation- 
public utility and the finance-service-miscel- 
laneous groups. The largest decline over the 
year interval was in trade (391,000), where . 
government restrictions and curtailed stocks 
reduced the sales of many lines. Construc- 
tion employment was 115,000 and mining em- 
ployment 87,000 lower than a year ago. 

A small contraseasonal gain of 0-4 per cent 
or 52,900 in factory wage earner employment 
continued the almost unbroken succession of 
monthly gains that began with accelerated war 
production in June, 1940. The revised index 
of factory employment for October, 1942, was 
154-8 on the basis of 100 for 1939. The 
corresponding index for June, 1940, was 
102-5. The factory payroll index, which was 
107-6 in June, 1940, had increased to 261-0 
in October, 1942. The greater advance in pay- 
rolls than in employment over this period 
reflected increased working hours, overtime 
premiums, wage-rate increases, and expansion 
in war industries, where relatively higher wage 
scales prevail. A comparison between October, 
1941, and October, 1942, showed gains of 11-4 
per cent in employment and 39°8 per cent in 
wages. 

The gains in the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries, where war produc-. 
tion is largely concentrated, were even more 
pronounced. Employment showed a gain of 
20:7 per cent over the year while correspond- 
ing payrolls increased 52-9 per cent. During: 
the month employment increased by 1-8 per: 
cent, payrolls by 4:0 per cent. Among the 
war industries which showed substantial em-. 
ployment gains were aircraft, shipbuilding,,. 
automobiles, electrical equipment, ammuni- 
tion, explosives, radios, and machine-shop. 
products. In the non-durable-goods group- 
employment fell 1-3 per cent between Sep-. 
tember and October due largely to a seasonal’ 
decline of 39:3 per cent or 126,200 workers: 
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in the canning industry. Over the year 
interval the non-durable-goods group showed 
an employment gain of 1:4 per cent. 
Payrolls in this group increased by 2-7 per 
cent over the month and 19:6 per cent over 
the year interval. 

Due primarily to material shortages and to 
Government restrictions on the production of 
goods for civilian consumption, employment 
declined in the cast-iron pipe, tin cans, cutlery, 
typewriters and jewellery industries. 


All of the mining industries reported em- 
ployment declines over the month and year 
intervals. The reductions between September 
and October were relatively small, ranging 
from 0-7 per cent in anthracite mining to 1-6 
per cent in metal mining. Between October, 
1941, and October, 1942, however, the declines 
ranged from 2-9 per cent in metal mining to 
10-5 per cent in crude-oil production, reflect- 
ing a cumulative downward trend due to the 
difficulty of replacing men called into the 
armed services or absorbed into industries 
with higher wage scales. Payrolls showed 
marked gains over the year interval in bitu- 
minous-coal mining (2-8 per cent), quarrying 
and non-metallic mining (11-5 per cent), and 
metal mining (16-3 per cent), resulting from 
more hours worked per week as well as wage- 
rate increases. 


Dyeing and cleaning plants reported a net 
contraseasonal employment gain of 1°3 per 
cent over September, and year-round hotels, 
a seasonal rise of 1-5 per cent. Laundries 
showed a small seasonal recession and insur- 
ance companies, a substantial decline. Em- 
ployment reductions were reported by tele- 
phone and telegraph and electric light and 
power companies, but street railways and 
buses continued to report gains in number 
of workers due to continued demand for 
public transportation. 


In wholesale trade employment increased 
slightly (less than seasonally), all of the major 
groups showing declines except farm products, 
which showed a seasonal gain of 13:7 per 
cent, and groceries and food specialties, which 
showed a slight increase. Retail employment 
expanded seasonally by 2-9 per cent, despite 
continued declines in some lines due to gov- 
ernment restrictions on the manufacture and 
sale of many civilian commodities. Outstand- 
ing gains were reported by variety stores 
(7-4 per cent), family clothing stores (6:7 
per cent), department stores (6-6 per cent), 
women’s apparel stores (6°3 per cent), and 
men’s and boys’ clothing stores (5-4 per cent). 


Wage-rate increases averaging 7-0 per cent 
affecting 172,000 factory wage earners, were 
reported by 731 out of a reporting sample of 
about 30,000 establishments with about 7,000,- 
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000 workers. The largest numbers of workers 
receiving increases were in the following in- 
dustries: blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills (39,000), radios (9,800), woollen 
and worsted goods (7,900), and chemicals 
(5,100). Wage-rate increases in non-manufac- 
turing industries affected only small numbers 
of workers. 


Employment of wage and salaried workers 
in manufacturing industries increased from 
September to October in about half of the 
states. 


Federally-financed construction showed de- 
clines from mid-September to mid-October of 
25,400 for employment and $1,606,000 for pay- 
rolls. Shipbuilding employment showed a 
sizable gain during the month that was offset 
by declines on other types of projects. The 
declines on non-residential building, airport, 
and public housing construction were due to 
the completion of certain projects, while those 
on public roads, reclamation, and water and 
Sewerage projects were due to seasonal factors. 

The employment level of 2,170,000 for 
Federally-financed construction was 119 per 
cent higher than a year ago; the payroll level 
was 161 per cent higher. The number of per- 
sons on the direct payroll of the Federal 
Government -in October, 1942, was 298,000, 
or 14 per cent of the total. All other workers 
engaged on Federally-financed construction 
were in the employ of contractors and sub- 
contractors. 

In the regular Federal services employment 
totalled 2,765,000—165,000 more than in Sep- 
tember and 1,237,000 more than a year ago. 
Seven thousand of the new employees were 
hired for work inside the District of Columbia. 

The addition of 18,400 workers by the 
National Youth Administration was the result 
of setting up staff on the student work pro- 
gram for the new school year, partially offset 
by curtailments on the war production train- 
ing program. 

Personnel on the WPA and CCC programs 
declined 20,000 and 700 respectively during the 
month. 


British Unemployment at New Low 


British unemployment touched a new low 
with only 95,442 jobless registered on Novem- 
ber 16, it was announced recently. 

A month ago the total was 101,080; a year 
ago it stood at 168,205, and in October, 1939, 
the month after war started, it was nearly 
1,500,000. 

The current figures do not include 23,000 
men and women classified as unsuitable for 
any work. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


I NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


QuEBEC, P.Q—A CERTAIN LEATHER TANNERY 
AND SYNDICAT CATHOLIQUE DES EMPLOYEES 
DE TANNERIES DE Qug&BEC, INC. (THE 
CATHOLIC UNION OF EMPLOYEES OF TAN- 
NERIES OF QUEBEC, INC.). 


Agreement reached following the strike noted 
on page 1270 of the November issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from October 30, 1942 to February 
10, 1948, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed and new 
workers are to join the union, and the em- 
ployer is authorized to deduct union dues and 
pay them to the union. The minimum wage 
scale is that established in the collective agree- 
ment for this industry throughout the province 
(LaBouR GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 282; 
February, 1941, page 183, August, page 1008, 
October, page 1313; and March, 1942, page 353). 
A union committee of employees to discuss 
grievances and questions as to working con- 
ditions with the employer. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE WINNIPEG Nerws- 
PAPER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The agreement which came into effect March, 
1, 1937, and was summarized in the LAsBour 
GAZETTE, November, 1937, and December, 1938, 
was renewed from March 1, 1942, for the dura- 
tion of the war and six months thereafter. The 
weekly wage rate was fixed at $43.72 for day. 
work and $45.72 for night work. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


PRICEVILLE, QUEBEC.—A SAW AND PLANING MILL 
OPERATING COMPANY AND LE SyYNDICAT 
CATHOLIQUE DE L'INDUSTRIE DE BOIS DE 
PRICEVILLE, INC. (THE CATHOLIC UNION OF 
THE Woop INDUSTRY OF PRICEVILLE, INC.). 


Agreement reached following the strike men- 
tioned in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, page 
1134, and conciliation by an officer of the 
Department. of Labour. Agreement to be in 
effect from November 15, 1942, to December 31, 
1943, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Preference to be given union members when 
hiring new workers, qualifications being equal. 
The Company to invite all eligible permanent 
employees to join the union. Hours: 60 per 
week; overtime at time and one half; work on 
Sundays and holidays double time. Hourly 
wage rates for some classes: foremen 52 and 57% 
cents, engineer 47 cents, firemen 343 cents, band 
saw sawyers 72 cents, blacksmith 45 cents, car- 
penter 38 cents, filers 49 to 60 cents, others 29 
to 59 cents, planing mill 23 to 38% cents. A cost- 
of-living bonus of $3.25 per week is to be paid. 
Provision is made for the adjustment of disputes. 


RIMOUSKI, QuUEBEC—A SAWMILL AND Box 
FACTORY OPERATOR AND LE SYNDICAT CATHO- 
LIQUE DE L’ INDUSTRIE DE BOIS DE RIMOUSKI, 
Inc. (THE CaTHOLIC UNION oF THE Woop 
INDUSTRY OF RIMOUSKI, INC.) 


Agreement reached following the strike men- 
tioned in the Lasour GAZETTE, October, page 
1134, and conciliated by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Agreement to be in effect from 
November 15, 1942, to December 31, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is the same as the agreement 
noted above for Priceville, except for the wage 
scale. Hourly wage rates for some classes: 
assistant foremen 47 and 58 cents, electricians 
39 cents, planer operator and mechanic 57% cents, 
band saw sawyers 78 and 82 cents, resaw 
sawyers 42 cents, edger sawyers 43% cents, filers 
47 to 574 cents, blacksmith 45 cents, carpenter 
44 cents, certain other classes 28 to 453 cents. 
A cost of living bonus of $3.25 per week to be 
paid. é 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Saint JOHN, N.B—A MANUFACTURER OF 
BOILERS AND TANKS AND THE CANADIAN 
STEELWORKERS’ UNION, Locaut No. 3. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 28, 
1942, to March 1, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week; where three shifts are worked, 8 hours to 
be a shift. Overtime is payable at time and 
one half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter; double time also for work on Sun- 
days and legal holidays. Minimum wage rate for 
mechanics is 80 cents per hour, with a corre- 
sponding increase of 3 cents per hour for all 
helpers and machine operators; 10 cents per 
hour extra for work in the way of oil, as in 
oil tanks, boilers, etc.; gang foremen to receive 
10 cents per hour extra. Provision is made for 
the adjustment of disputes. 


LONGUEUIL, P.Q.—DoMINION ENGINEERING 
Works (LONGUEUIL PLANT) AND THEIR 
Hourty RATED EMPLOYEES REPRESENTED 
BY THE METAL TRADES COUNCIL : OF 
MONTREAL AND VICINITY. 


This agreement was reached during proceed- 
ings of a board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and is to be in effect from 
November 238, 1942, to November 22, 1943, or for 
another year if no notice of termination given. 
It is printed on page 1390 of this issue. 


BoWMANVILLE, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY 
AND THE UNITED STEELWORKERS' OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 2375. 

Agreement in effect from May 10, 1942, to 
October 1, 1943 or 1944 if no notice given. The 
company recognizes the union as the _ sole 
bargaining agency for its employees. 
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Hours: 50 per week; overtime is payable at 
time and one-half. Hourly wage rates: mould- 
ers 50 to 70 cents, learners 35 to 45 cents, 
machinists and lathe hands 45 to 55 cents, 
cupola tenders 45 to 50 cents; sand last 
operators, annealing ovens, core making, grind- 
ing, plating, water mills, shipping, rough car+ 
penters, labourers, 40 to 45 cents; female em- 
ployees and juveniles 25 to 30 cents. The cost- 
of-living bonus to continue to be paid as at 
present, subject to change in accordance with 
Order in Council P.C. 5963 and any amend- 
ments thereto. Provision is made for seniority 
rights and for the settlement of grievances. 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN ENGINEERING 
FIRM AND THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 2784. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 9, 
1942, to January 1, 1943. The company agrees 
that the union is the sole collective bargaining 
agency for its employees. The company will 
not attempt to influence any employee against 
union membership or activity and the union 
agrees not to intimidate any employee for any 


purpose. 
Hours: 48 per week; overtime at time and 
one-half. Hourly wage rates: apprentices 25 


to 65 cents, improvers 65 to 90 cents, machine 
hands 70 cents to $1.15, toolmakers 95 cents 
to $1.25, diemakers $1.05 to $1.30. Vacation: 
one week’s vacation with pay for employees 
with one year’s service. Provision is made for 
seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 


WHITBY, ONTARIO—WHITBY MALLEABLE [RON 
AND Brass Co. Lrp., AND THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2458. 


Agreement reached through an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, as noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, page 1125. This 
agreement which came into effect September 
28, 1942, for the period of one year, replaces 
the previous agreement between this foundry 
and its employees which was noted in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1565. 
The company agrees not to attempt to influence 
any employee against union membership or 
activity. Hours: 45 per week; time and one- 
half for overtime and for all work on Sundays 
and holidays. Wages: changes in wage rates 

will be made as approved by the Regional War 

Labour Board. Cost-of-living bonus: the Com- 

pany will conform to changes in cost-of-living 

bonuses as called for from time to time by 

Dominion Government announcements. Vaca- 

tion: one week’s vacation with pay for em- 

ployees with one year’s service. Provision is 
made for seniority rights and for the adjust- 
ment of grievances. 

PRESTON, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY AND 
THe INTERNATIONAL MovutpErs’ UNION, 
Locat 314, 

Agreement to be in effect from April 22, 1942, 
to ‘January 31, 1943. Hours: 8 per ‘day. 
Wages: piece rates as set, the day rate for 
moulders is $6.45; apprentice moulders to start 
at 35 cents per hour for first year. The cost- 
of-living bonus to be revised in accordance 
with the index issued by the Department of 
Labour. 

Lonpon, ONnTARIO.—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY AND 
FrepeRAL Union No. 25 (Trapges AnD La- 
BOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA). 

Agreement to be in effect from January 23, 
1942, to February 1, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Hours 9 per 
day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour week except 


when: three shifts per day worked, when week 
is 48 hours. Overtime at time and one-half. 
The management and the union committee to 
set piece work prices; a minimum hourly rate 
of 40 cents per hour, except for boys and 
apprentices of 16 years of age with a minimum 
of 25 cents and a 5 cent increase each six 
months. The cost-of-living bonus being paid 
when the agreement was made ($1.88 per 
week) to be adjusted with changes in the cost- 
of-living index number. Vacation: one week’s 
vacation with pay after two years’ service. 
Seniority rights are provided for. 


WINbDSsOR, ONTARIO.—CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA, LiD., AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
“Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMeErIcA, LocaL 195. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (Lasour GaAzeTTE, April, page 396, 
and October, page 1125). Agreement to be in 
effect from September 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the bargaining agent for hourly rates 
employees who are members of the union. 
Employees are free to join or not to join 
any union; no discrimination by the company 
or by union members against any employee for 
being or not being a union member. | 

Hours: at the time of signing the agreement 
the regular hours were 8 per day, 5 days per 
week, a 40 hour week, with time and one-half 
for overtime and for all work on Sundays and 
holidays. A 5 per cent premium was being 
paid to employees on the second or third shift. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


Ostpway (NEAR WInpsor), ONtTARIO—CANA- 
DIAN STEEL CORPORATION LTD. AND THOSE 
OF ITS HourLy RATED EMPLOYEES WHO ARE 
MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Unitrep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, Loca 195. 


Agreement reached following the report of 
the board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (Lasour GAZETTE, August, page 
890) and further conciliation by officers of the 
Department of Labour, as noted on page 1377 
of this issue. Agreement to be in effect from 
October 1, 1942, to October 1, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company recognizes a plant committee of 
employees who are union members. Employees 
are free to join or not to join any union; no 
discrimination by the company or by union 
members because of an employee being or not 
being a union member. Provision is made for 


seniority rights and for the settlement of 
grievances. 
Ostpway (NEAR WINpSOoR), ONTARIO.—THE 


CANADIAN BripGeE Co. LTD. AND THOSE OF 
Irs HourLty RATED EMPLOYEES WHO ARE 
MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Unitep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
Amerioa, LocaL 195. 


Agreement reached following the. report of 
the board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (LABouR GAZETTE, August, 
page 890) and further conciliation by officers of 
the Department of Labour, as noted on page 1377 
of this issue. Agreement to be in effect from 
October 1, 1942, to September 30, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
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The provisions of this agreement are similar 
to those of the agreement noted above for 
the Canadian Steel Corporation Ltd. also at 
Ojibway. 


Recina, SASK.—REeEGINA INDUSTRIES LTD. AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MaAcHINISTs, LocaL 520. 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 1942, 
for the duration of the war, but amendments 
may be made after 30 days’ notice if agreed 
upon. The company recognizes the union as 
the bargaining agency for the employees, but 
employees are free to join or not to join the 
union; no discrimination to be shown by the 
company or by union members against any 
employee for being or for not being a union 
member. Provision is made for seniority rights 
and for the settlement of disputes. 

The agreement provided that existing hours 
and wage rates remain in effect until approval 
of changes had been made by the Regional 
War Labour Board. This Board directed on 
September 24 (with amendment dated October 
16) that from the payroll period commencing 
on or after September 12, the following con- 
ditions and wage rates apply: Hours at 8 per 
day, a 48 hour week, employees working on any 
of three daily shifts be allowed 4 hour for 
lunch without loss of pay, time and one-half 
for overtime and for all work on employee’s 
regular day off and on holidays. Hourly wage 
rates for certain of the classes of workers: 
power house engineers and journeymen mill- 
wrights, tool grinders, fitter, plumber, steam- 
fitter, pipefitter, blacksmith 70 to 85 cents; 
journeymen arc welders and machinists 75 to 
90 cents; draftsman and tool designer, journey- 
man set-upman and tool or die makers 75 to 
95 cents; experienced arc welders (not journey- 
men) 65 to 85 cents; acetylene generator 
operators, general maintenance labourer, 
journeymen helpers, power house fireman, 
burring and cleaning operators 55 to 65 
cents, clerical hourly workers 50 to 65 cents, 
ear loaders 50 to 60 cents, junior draftsmen 
45 to 65 cents; watchmen, janitors and sweep- 
ers and male employees under 18 years, 45 to 
55 cents; female hourly rate workers 45 to 75 
cents; all hourly rate employees not classified 
including unclassified specialists in journeymen 
trade who are not journeymen 55 to 80 cents; 
apprentices to serve at least 33 years and to be 
paid from 40 cents to 60 cents; group leaders 
to be paid 5 cents per hour over maximum rate. 
A cost-of-living bonus to be effective from 
August 15, 1942, based on the change in the 
cost-of-living index number between October, 
1941, and July, 1942, to be adjusted thereafter 
as directed by the National War Labour Board. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN FOUNDRIES’ AND 
THE MoULDERS AND FOUNDRY WORKERS’ 
Union, Locan No. 1, CANADIAN CONGRESS 
OF LABOUR. 


Agreements to be in effect from October 1, 
1942, to September 30, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The com- 
panies recognize the union; no discrimination 
by either party because of an employee’s union 
affiliation. 

_ Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift; 
if a second shift employed, 7% hours to be 
worked, 3? hours on Saturday, with pay for 8 
hours, 4 hours on Saturday; if a third shift 
employed, 7 hours to be worked, 34 on Saturday, 
with pay for 8 hours, 4 hours on Saturday. 
Overtime is payable at time and one-half for 
first four hours and double time thereafter; 


double time for all work on Sundays and 
holidays. Minimum hourly wage rates: moulders 
and coremakers, electric furnacemen, acetylene 
burners and welders, electric welders, 90 cents; 
cupola tender, electric cranemen handling 
molten metal, 724 cents; electric cranemen on 
night shift, chippers and grinders, steel annealer, 
box carpenter, brass mixer, 65 cents; foundry 
helpers 60 cents; in agreements at two foun- 
dries, machine moulders are added at 85 per 
cent of the moulders’ scale. The cost-of-living 
bonus to be continued and adjusted in accordance 
with the federal government 1942 Order in 
Council P.C. 5963 and amendments. Apprentice- 
ship system to be maintained, with not more 
than one apprentice to each five journeymen. 
Provision is made for the settlement of griev- 
ances. . 

In the agreements for some foundries, it is 
provided that when the union is unable to supply 
skilled moulders or coremakers, other men in 
the foundry, not exceeding one to ten journey- 
men, may be promoted on trial, to receive an 
increase of 10 cents per hour after two months, 
another 10 cents after three more months and 
the full journeymen’s rate at the end of eight 
months. 


Victoria, B.C.—CERTAIN FOUNDRIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS AND FOUNDRY 
WorKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 144, 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 1941, 
for the duration of the war and wartime con- 
tracts unless changed by mutual consent. The 
companies recognize the union; no discrimina- 
tion against any employee because of his union 
affiliation. x 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift; 
for second shift, 74 hours’ work with 8 hours’ 
pay; for third shift, 7 hours’ work with 8 hours’ 
pay. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half for first four hours and double time there- 
after; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays. Minimum hourly wage rates: moulders 
and coremakers 90 cents, cupola tender 724 
cents, chippers and grinders 65 cents, helpers 
60 cents. A cost-of-living bonus of 4 cents per 
hour was stipulated, with adjustment with 
changes in the cost of living. Provision is made 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


Hatirax, N.S.—Harirax SuHipyarps, Lt. 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING "WORKERS OF CANADA, LOCAL 
No. l. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
16, 1942, to November 16, 1943, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1941, page 1310, with these exceptions: 

Wages to be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of Order in Council, P.C. 3471 of 
April 28, 1942 (Lasour GazETTE, May, page 
561), subject to any increases that may be 
directed to be paid by the National War Labour 
Board. The cost-of-living bonus to be paid 
as provided in the above Order in Council, 
P.C. 3471, subject to the provisions of P.C. 5963. 
Charge hands are governed by this agreement. 
The apprenticeship system to be carried on. 

Saint Joun, N.B.—Sartnt JoHn Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING Co. LtTp., AND UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LocaL 840. : 

Agreement in effect from March 1, 1942, to 
March 1, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
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similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABouR GAZETTE, October, 1941, 
page 1310, with this exception: ; 

_ Wages: the minimum hourly wage rates for 
journeymen carpenters is 80 cents yee increase 
of 5 cents per hour), for improvers 51 to 69 
cents. A cost-of-living bonus equal to a 7-4 
point rise in the index number to be paid 
from August 15, 1942, with subsequent increases 
with increases in the cost of living as provided 
in P.C. 5963 of July, 1942. 

SAInt JOHN, N.B—Sarint JoHN Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING Co. LrD., AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORK- 
ERS, LocaL B 502. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1942, to March 1, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the Laspour GaZzETTE, July, 
1941, page 851, and May, 1941, page 513, with 
these exceptions: 

When two or three shifts are worked, 4 hour 
allowed for lunch during shift. Wages: the 
hourly rate for journeymen electricians is 80 
cents (an increase of 3 cents), for helpers 53 
cents, for improvers 55 to 70 cents, for tem- 
porary lighting men 55 cents. Apprenticeship: 
at the discretion of the company, wage rates 
for apprentices may be increased, and by mutual 
consent the term of apprenticeship may be 
shortened. A cost-of-living bonus equal to 9-7 
points rise in the cost-of-living index number to 
be paid to improvers and temporary lighting 
men, and a 7:4 points rise in the cost-of-living 
index number to journeymen electricians and 
helpers, all as from August 15, 1942. For all 
work in the way of oil, as in oil tanks, ete., a 
bonus of 5 to 10 cents per hour to be paid; if 
tanks have not been properly steamed out, a 
bonus of 40 cents to be paid. 

Saint JoHN, N.B—Sarint JoHn Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING Co. LrpD., AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LocAaL 482. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1942, 
to March 1, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice.- This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1941, 


‘page 851, with these exceptions: 


Wages: the hourly rate for machinists and 
fitters is 80 cents (an increase of 3 cents), 
helpers 53 cents. A cost-of-living bonus, equal 
to a 7°4 points rise in the cost-of-living index 
number, to be paid from August 15, 1942, and 
subsequent increases as ordered by the National 
War Labour Board as provided in the federal 
government 1942 Order in Council 5963. Appren- 
ticeship: at the discretion of the company the 


_ wage rates for apprentices may be increased, 


and by mutual consent the term of apprentice- 
ship may be shortened. 


Saint Joun, N.B.—Sarint JoHN Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING Co. LTD. AND THE 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1942, to March 1, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1941, 
page 852, and May, 1941, page 511, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: the hourly rate for plumbers, steam- 
fitters and fitters is 80 cents (an increase of 3 
cents), helpers 53 cents, improvers 55 to 70 
cents. A joint committee to determine and 
administer a policy for improvers and _ to 
regulate their advancement to the journeyman’s 


rate. The general policy for apprentices is to 
be agreed upon between the company and the 
committee. A cost-of-living bonus equal to a 
9°7 points rise in the cost-of-living index 
number to be paid to improvers and equal to a 
7-4 points rise to journeymen plumbers, steam- 
fitters, fitters, helpers and apprentices, all pay- 
able from August 15, 1942, with further in- 
creases as ordered by the National War Labour 
Board as provided by the federal government 
1942 Order in Council P.C. 5963. 


Victoria, B.C.—VicrorriA MAcHINERY DeEpor 
Co, Lrp. AND MovuLpers AND FounprRY 
Workers’ Union, Locat No. 2. 


Agreement and supplementary agreement to 
be in effect from May 1, 1942, for the duration 
of the war and wartime contracts. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between this com- 
pany and their foundry employees, previously 
in effect and published in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, page 1575, and April, 1942, page 
482, with these exceptions: 

Only union members to be employed. Ship- 
yards work three shifts per day, 7 days per 
week, but individuals work six days, with 
one day off per week. For the day shift, 48 
hours’ work with 50 hours’ pay, the night shift, 
46 hours’ work with 54 hours’ pay, the “grave- 
yard shift 43 hours’ work with 54 hours’ pay. 
Cost-of-living bonus to be paid as provided in 
the federal government 1941 Order in Council 
P.C. 8253. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 


Chemicals, Ete. 


SaInt JOHNS, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURER OF VITREOUS EARTHENWARE AND THE 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE 
Porters, Loca 78. 

The agreement which came into effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, and was summarized in_ the 
LABOUR-GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1566, 
was renewed from October 5, 1942, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. Provision is made for the 
adjustment of the cost-of-living bonus in 
accordance with orders of the National War 
Labour Board. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON By-PRODUCT 
Coke Ovens Lp. AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocAL 700. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 1941 
to October 1, next following the ending of the 
war, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasocur Gazerre, December, 1941, page 1566, 
with this exception: A cost-of-living bonus was 
provided for in accordance with the federal 
government 1941 Order in Council P.C. 7440 
and as further prescribed by the federal gov- 
ernment. 


THOROLD, ONTARIOTHE EXOLON COMPANY AND © 
FepERAL Locat 22689, AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR. 

This agreement, which covers the manufac- 
ture of crude abrasives and refractories, is 1 
effect from May 1, 1942, to May 1, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
Present employees to become union members and 
new employees hired must Join the union. | 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week; time 
and one-half for overtime and for work on four 
holidays. Vacation: one week’s vacation with 
pay to employees of one years experience. 
Hourly wage rates for some classes: carbolon 
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plant—cranemen 73 cents, furnace men 684 and 
74% cents, cleaners 58 and 61 cents, panmill and 
mixer 634 cents, coke plant 60 cents, furnace 
repairs 60 cents, inspector 72 cents, general 
labour 56 cents; exolon plant—cranemen 73 
cents, furnace men 584 to 77 cents, breaking 
floor 583 and 61 cents, bottoms 584 cents, grain 
64 and 683 cents, grain crusher operator 61 
cents, grain crusher helper 584 cents, grain 
shippers 61 and 64 cents, mixer 61 and 634 
cents, general labour 56 cents; yard—loading and 
unloading 56 and 60 cents; mechanical— 
machinists 754 and 804 cents, millwrights 
673 and 77 cents, millwrights’ helpers 58 to 65 
cents, oiler 70 cents, welders 644 cents, black- 
smith 71% cents, pipefitter 73 cents, painters 
68% cents, electricians 77 cents, electricians 
helpers 58 to 65 cents. The cost-of-living bonus 
as paid at May 1, 1942 to be continued. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of grievances. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—GypsuM, LIME AND ALABAS- 
TINE, CGanapa Lip. AND Gypsum WorKERS’ 
UNION, No. 578. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by 
an officer of the Department of Labour. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from August 3, 1942, for 
the duration of the war and three months 
thereafter. The company recognizes the union 
committee; no discrimination against any em- 
ployee on account of union activity. 

Hours: 48 per week; overtime at time and 
one half; double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays except for kiln men. Wages and cost- 
of-living bonus to be continued at rates in effect 
when the agreement was made unless varied by 
order of the Regional War Labour Board or 
other authorized authority. Kiln man to be 
paid for 84 hours for each 8-hour shift and 
shall be allowed time for lunch in that shift. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of grievances. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CANADA.—HLEVATOR MANUFACTURERS AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR (CON- 
STRUCTORS. 


The terms of this agreement were summarized 
in the Lasour GAzETTE, February, 1940, page 
169, and the 1941 wage rates were reported in 
December, 1941, page 1567. The hourly wage 
rates reported by various locals on or about 
May 1, 1942 for elevator mechanics and their 
helpers on construction work: Halifax—97 
cents for mechanics, 68 cents for helpers; Saint 
John, N.B.—90 cents for mechanics, 63 cents for 
helpers; Quebec, P.Q.—90 cents for mechanics, 
63 cents for helpers; Ottawa—$1 for mechanics, 
70 cents for helpers; Toronto—$1.10 for 
mechanics, 77 cents for helpers; St. Catharines, 
London and Kitchener—$1 for mechanics, 70 
cents for helpers; Windsor—$1.12 for mechan- 
ics, 78 cents for helpers; Edmonton—$1.04 for 
mechanics, 73 cents for helpers. On contract 
maintenance work, the rates are 90 per cent 
of the regular rates. 


CANADA—CANADIAN AUTOMATIO SPRINKLER 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS, LocaL 379 (AUTOMATIC SPRINK- 
LER FITTERS). 


Under the agreement of February 20, 1941, 
which covers throughout Canada, the installa- 
tion of sprinkler systems or systems used for 
fire extinguishing purposes, which was noted in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 
1567, the wage rate was adjusted September, 
1941, to 97 cents per hour when working in 


their home towns and $1.22 when working out 
of town (increases of 34 cents per hour). 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 
587, 864, 1003 AND 1080. 


Agreement in effect from April, 1942, to 
March 31, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Only union members 
to be employed. Hours: 8 per day, Monday to 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Saturday between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. to be paid at time and one- 
half except emergency work on Saturday which 
may be done for less than the regular Saturday 
overtime rate if satisfactory proof is furnished 
to the union; double time after 8 hours’ work. 
For work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
Basic minimum wage rate is 85 cents per hour 
except for spray painting which is 95 cents. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF ‘TORONTO 
AND THE Woop, WIRE AND METAL LATHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locat 97. 


‘The agreement which came into effect June 
1, 1941, and was summarized in the LAsour 
GAZETTE, December, 1941, page 1567, was 
amended from January 1, 1942, to provide for 
an increase of 10 cents per hour for nail on 
lathing on wood furring, making this rate 
85 cents. (The rate for metal furring, etc., 
remains at $1.10 per hour.) 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION OF HAMILTON AND THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER- 
HANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 205. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. Union shop conditions will pre- 
vail and preference given union men. Hours: 
8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week. For 
work on night shift, 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ 
work. Overtime at time and one half; work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. Minimum 
wage rate for painters and paperhangers: 80 
cents per hour; spray painting 95 cents (in- 
creases of 5 cents per hour over the previous 
rates.) 


WINpsSoR, ONTARIO.—BUILDERS’’ AND CONTRAC- 
ToRS’ ASSOCIATION OF ESSEX COUNTY AND 
THE  BRICKLAYERS’, MASONS’ AND PLAS- 
TERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Locau No. 6 (BRICKLAYERS). 


This agreement which came into effect for the 
period November 18, 1941 to March 31, 1942, 
and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice, remains in effect for the year 1942- 
1943. Hours: 8 per day except when two or 
more shifts are employed, when 7 hours will be 
worked, with 8 hours’ pay and one-half hour 
for lunch. Double time for overtime including 
all work on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 
Wage rate for bricklayers and stone masons: 
$1.20 per hour. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes. 


SAULT, Ste. MARIE, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTORS AND 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS, LOCAL 446. 


Agreement in effect from July 16, 1941, to 
February 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours: 8 per day, 48 
per week; employees on night shifts to receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Overtime at 
time and one-half for first three hours and 
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double time thereafter; double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays. Minimum wage rate 
for carpenters: 85 cents per hour, helpers’ rate 
to start at 50 cents, and one helper allowed to 
every three carpenters. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—REGINA BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1942 
to May 14, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, This agreement is the 
same as the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the Lasour GAzETTE, September, 
1941, page 1157, with this exception: To the 
minimum wage rates of 90 cents for carpenters, 
$1 for foremen, a cost-of-living bonus of 5 
cents per hour was added, effective from July 
16, 1942 until May 15, 1943, when the bonus will 
be redetermined. 


Victoria, B.C.—Victor1a Buitpers’ ExcHANGE 
Lrp. AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS, LocaL 1598. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 14, 
1942 to September 13, 1944, or for the dura- 
tion of the war, subject to 60 days’ notice of 
amendments. Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, a 44-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for first four hours: thereafter and 
all work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 
The basic wage rate remains at 90 cents per 
hour, but the cost-of-living bonus is now 
fixed at 10 cents per hour for all time worked 
during the regular working day or week, this 
bonus subject to adjustment annually. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO.—CORNWALL STREET RAIL- 
way, LIGHT AND POWER Co. AND AMAL- 
GAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC 
Rattway AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 946. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1942, 
to April 30, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The Company 
recognizes the union and undertakes to recom- 
mend to employees that-they become and re- 
main union members. Hours and hourly wage 
rates: passenger car operators—9 hours per day, 
6 days per week, from 42 cénts for spare 
operators during first year to 53 cents for 
regular operators after two years’ regular ser- 
vice; freight locomotive—freight motormen 55 
to 60 cents; freight brakemen 45 to 50 cents; 
shop men—8 hours per day, 6 days per week, 
shop mechanics 50 to 60 cents, helpers 40 to 
50 cents, apprentices 30 to 40 cents, nightmen 
40 to 45 cents; line department—average 9 
hours per day, 5 on Saturdays, wire and line- 
men 45 to 60 cents; sub-station operators— 
8 hours per day, 7 days per week, 58 cents per 
hour; track maintenance—welders 53 to 58 
cents, track labourers 40 to 47 cents. Provis- 
ion is made for seniority rights, one week’s 
vacation with pay each year, and also for the 
settlement of grievances. 


Nracara, St. CATHARINES AND TORONTO RAIL- 
way (ONTARIO) AND THE MOTORMEN, CoN- 
DUCTORS AND BUs OPERATORS ENGAGED IN 
PASSENGER SERVICE (MEMBERS OF AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC 
Ramtway AND Moror CoacH EMPLOYEES, 
Loca 864. 

The agreement which came into effect 

September 1, 1940 and was summarized in the 

Lapour GAZETTE June, 1941, page 700, was ex- 


tended from October 14, 1941 to be in. effect 
until one year after the proclamation of peace 
and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice. A 
cost-of-living bonus of $1.93 per week from 
June 1, 1941, was made payable and was made 
subject to change with changes in the cost-of- 
living index number. 


Lonpon, ONTARIO.——LONDON STREET RAILWAY 
CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES OF THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND Moror CoacH EM- 
PLOYEES, DIVISION 741 (Bus OPERATORS, 
ETrc.). 

This agreement was reached following the 
report of a board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 
1940, page 430). Agreement to be in effect 
from October 1, 1941, subject to 60 days’ 
notice, and covers bus operators, shop and 
garage employees, all of whom must become 
union members. Wages and overtime: bus 
operators 51 cents per hour during first year 
and 54 cents thereafter, with 12 cents per 
hour extra for work after their scheduled 
working hours (for spare operators 12 cents 
extra for work after scheduled run for a day and 
on any extra runs after 10 hours), all operators 
to receive 12 cents per hour extra for all work 
on Sundays; carpenters 60 and 68 cents per 
hour, painters 58 and 66 cents, mechanics, 40 
to 66 cents, bus cleaners 51 to 55 cents, track- 
men 53 and 57 cents, linemen 57 to 68 cents, 
others 55 to 66 cents; garage men to receive 12 
cents per hour for work after regular daily 
schedule unless called out for emergency work 
after regular daily schedule when they will be 
paid time and one half, and_12 cents per hour 
extra for Sunday work; all employees to be 
paid 12 cents per hour extra for work on 
specified holidays. Provision is made _ for 
seniority rights, one week’s vacation with pay 
and for the settlement of disputes. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO—PvuBLIC UTILITIES 
CoMMISSION OF Port ARTHUR AND AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, DIVISION 966. 


Agreement and rider re cost-of-living bonus 
are in effect from May 1, 1942 to May _1, 1948, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, January, 1942, page 108, with 
this addition: should a motor bus service be 
put in operation, street railway employees 
to be given preference of employment according 
to seniority and wage rates would be the same 
as in the street railway departments. 


Fort WiirtaM, Onrario—Criry oF Fort 
WILLIAM AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
or STREET, ELECTRIC RAILWAY EMPLOYEES, 
DIVISION 966. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1942 
to April 30, 1943, and until a new agreement 
made. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABourR GAZETTE, January, 1942, page 108, 
with this exception: for regular operators, 
overtime will be allowed for all time worked in 
excess of regular schedule time. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Norto Sypney, N.S.—NEWFOUNDLAND RaILwayY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION, LocAL 1259. 

Agreement in effect January 1, 1942, to 

December 31, 1942, and thereafter from year 
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to year, subject to notice. 
to be employed, if available. Hourly wage 
rates are 50 cents for day work and 60 cents 
for night work, plus a cost-of-living bonus of 
7 cents per hour for both day and night work. 
Double time for work on Sundays and specified 
holidays. Provision is made for the settlement 
of disputes. 


Only union members 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Telegraphs and Telephones 


Fort. WILLIAM, OnvrariIo—Crry or Fort 
ILLIAM PuBLIc Urtinitries COMMITTEE 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, LocaL 339 (TELEPHONE 


ELECTRICAL WorKERS). 


Agreement and rider in effect from May 1, 
1942, to May 1, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The employer 
recognizes the union and will not discriminate 
against any employee because of his connection 
with the union. Hours: 8 per day. 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44-hour week, except one man who 
may work 8 hours on Saturday at straight 
time. Monthly wage rates: wire chief and line 
foreman $210, trouble man $177.50, switchboard 
man and chief installer $175, journeymen line- 
men $167.80 (88 cents per hour), linemen from 
$123.95 during first year to $154.45 (81 cents per 
hour) during third year, cable splicer $181 
933 cents per hour), cable splicers helper 
$123.95 (65 cents) to $154.45 (81 cents per 
hour), telephone repairman $118.50 (57 cents per 
hour) telephone groundman $91.50 (474 cents per 
hour). A cost-of-living bonus is provided for. 
Vacation: all employees on monthly salary to 
have two weeks’ vacation with pay each year. 

rovision is made for seniority rights and for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Fort WILLIAM, OnTaRIO—CiTy or Fort Wu- 
LIAM PupBLic UTILITIES COMMITTEE AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, BRANCH 1275 ( TELE- 
PHONE OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1942, to May 1, 1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. No discrimina- 
tion against any employee on account of union 
membership. Legal holidays to be observed with 
pay. Employees on a monthly salary to have 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, and ten day’s 
sick leave if required. Hours for the various 
shifts are specified, each operator to be allowed 
one day off a week. Monthly wage rates: $25 
for students, operators from $42 during first 
three months to $70.87 during fifth year, super- 
visors $73.50 and $76.12. A cost-of-living bonus, 
seniority rights and procedure for settlement 
. of disputes are provided for. 


Port. Artuur, OnTario—Pusiic UrTitiries 
COMMISSION oF Port ARTHUR AND THE 
EMPLOYEES OF THE LIGHT AND Power Dr- 
PARTMENT AND ‘TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT, 
MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LocAL 339. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1942 
to April 30, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Permanent employees 
to maintain union membership and new em- 
ployees to join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week, except one man in the light and power 
department and one in the telephone department 
who may work 8 hours on Saturday at straight 
time; for sub-station operators, 8 hours per 
day, 6 days per week. Overtime at time and 
one-half to midnight; thereafter and all work 
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on Sundays and holidays, double time. Wage 
rates: line foreman $202.50 per month, journey- 
men linemen 88 cents, apprentice linemen 40 
during first year to 81 cents during fifth year, 
cable splicer 933 cents, cable splicers helper 
86 cents, wire chief $200 per month; apprentice 
rackmen 40 to 81 cents, troubleman (telephone) 
$165 per month, installer 88 cents, meter tester 
and repairman 88 cents, trouble and service 
man (light and power) 88 cents, street light 
repairman, 81 cents, substation operators $90 to 
$150 per month, day operator $160. A cost-of- 
living bonus is provided for. Provision is made 
for two weeks’ vacation with pay for monthly 
paid employees and one week for hourly paid 
employees; for seniority rights and for the 
settlement of disputes. 


MANITOBA.——MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM AND 
EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WoRK- 
ERS (LOCALS 435 & 1037). 


Agreement to be in. effect from May 1, 1942, 
to April 30, 1948, and thereafter unless notice 
is given. No discrimination against any em- 
ployee on account of union membership or 
activity. - 2 

Hours for work on city and exchanges of 
1,000 subscribers or more, 8 hours per day, 
4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; on provincial 
construction and maintenance work (except dis- 
trict men and troublemen), 48 hours per week. 
Overtime on city and exchange (exchange of 
1,000 subscribers or more) work, time and one- 
half to midnight and double time thereafter also 
for all work on Sundays and legal holidays. 
Minimum monthly wage rates: apprentices for 
inside work at Winnipeg from $50 during first 
year to $105 during fifth year, junior journey- 
men from $120 to $160; apprentices for outside 
work at Winnipeg from $80 during first year 
to $120 during fifth year, junior journeymen 
fro $130 to $160; apprentices for outside work 
in the Province from $80 during first year to 
$10 below journeyman’s rate in fifth year; 
journeymen in city—rackmen $160, installers 
and installer despatchers $161, test clerk and 
P.B.X. installers $165, combination, pay sta- 


- tion and P.B.X. inspectors $168, P.A.X. inspec- 


tors $177, switchman, morse equipment men, 
assistant automatic traffic engineer and _ tele- 
type man $188, shopmen $167 and $160, power 
plant attendant $162, power plant inspector 
$178, chief switchmen, chief tester and other 
chiefs and foremen $180 to $230, cable splicers 
$182, linemen $163, toll switchroom operators 
$165 to $188, labourers 45 and 50 cents per 
hour; journeymen in Province (with board) 
cablemen $159, linemen $146, foremen $153 and 
$163; journeymen in Province (without board) 
districtmem $155, district troublemen $148; con- 
trol operator sand station attendants from $60 
during first year to $160 during seventh year. 
Vacation: one weeks vacation after one year’s 
service, two weeks after two years’ service. 
Sick leave: after five years’ service, two weeks, 
and after ten years’ service, two months, with 
pay, per year when required. Provision is 
made for the settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


Sypney, N.S.—CaLeponra PowrrR AND WATER 
BOARD AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LOCAL 
1089 B. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1942, to December 31. 1942, and thereafter sub- 
ject to notice. The Board recognizes the union 
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and agrees to deduct union dues from employees’ 
pay for the union. 

Hours: 84 per day, 54 on Saturday, a 48- 
hour week, troublemen a 51 hour week, switch- 
poard operators 8 per day for 7 days a week, 
metermen a 48 hour week. Overtime is pay- 
able at time and one-half, double time for all 
work on Sundays and holidays except for men 
relieving switchboard operators and _ trouble- 
men on Sundays and holidays. Wage rates per 
hour: linemen 67 and 72 cents, groundmen 55 
cents, troubleman 72 cents, meter repairmen, 
testers and installers 72 cents or $145 per 
month, switchboard operators 67 cents. Vaca- 
tion: one week’s vacation with pay after one 
year’s service. Provision is made for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—PUBLIC UTILITIES Com- 
MISSION OF PorRT ARTHUR AND THE EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE LIGHT AND POWER DEPART- 
MENT AND TELEPHONE DEPARTMENT, MEM- 
BERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
oF ELECTRICAL WorxKeErRS, LocaL 339. 


The agreement, in effect May 1, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, is noted above under: 
“Transportation and Public Utilities—Tele- 
graphs and Telephones.” 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—HypRO ELECTRIC 
COMMISSION OF Fort WILLIAM AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 339. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1942, 
to May 1, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. No discrimination 
against any employee on account of his con- 
nection with the union, All permanent em- 
ployees to maintain membership and new em- 
ployees are to join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half until midnight; thereafter and all work 
on Sundays and legal holidays, double time. 
Hourly wage rates: journeyman lineman 88 
cents, linemen 65 to 81 cents, linemen’s helpers 
40 to 57 cents, street light service man 69 
cents, street light repairman $183.75 per month, 
meter tester and repairmen $165, meter in- 
stallers $155, meter readers $116.50 to $135, 
operators $120 to $150. A cost-of-living bonus 
of $15.80 per month to all permanent employees, 
with revisions according to changes in the cost 
of living. Vacation: employees on monthly salary 
to have two weeks’ vacation with pay and all 
legal holidays; employees on hourly rates, one 
week’s vacation and all legal holidays. Pro- 
vision is made for seniority rights. 


Trade 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN DAIRIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAM- 
STERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND 
HELPERS, Loca, 647 (MiLK DRIVERS AND 
Dartry EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1941, 
to January 1, 1942, and thereafter subject to 
90 days’ notice. Only union members to be 
employed, if available. 

Employees to work a 6-day week, plant em- 
ployees a 48-hour week. Weekly wage rates: 
retail sales route men $29 plus commission, 
special delivery $26, haulers between branches 
$30, stablemen $26, milk haulers, $27, 
pasteurizer $31, receiver and grader and testing 
room $31, storage and bottle filler $28, bottle 
washer $28, can washer $26, shipper and 


checker $28, utility men $29 and $31, mechanics 
$28, all other employees $26. Vacation: two 
weeks’ vacation with pay annually to all em- 
ployees with one year’s service. Seniority rights 
are set out and a method of settling disputes 
provided for. 


Service: Recreational 


Saint JOHN, N.B.—CrERTAIN THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND Moving PICTURE 
MACHINE OpeERATORS, LocaL 440 (Movina 
PicTURE MacHINE OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 6, 1942, 
for the duration of the war. Only union mem- 
bers to be employed. Weekly wage rates for a 
6-day week; shift operators $31, with overtime 
at $1 per hour. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN THEATRE AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRI- 
CAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Movine PICTURE 
MACHINE OpEraTors, Loca 95 (STaGE 
EMPLOYEES). 


This agreement which came into effect in 
1940 to run to August 31, 1941, and year to 
year, is still in effect for the year 1942 to 
1943. Only union members to be employed. 
Hours: 48 per week. Wage rates: carpenter, 
propertyman, electrician $41.40, head flyman 
$41, grips and extra flymen $40.50, overtime 
at $1 per hour until midnight and $1.50 after 
midnight. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRI- 
CAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Movine Pic- 
TURE MACHINE OPERATORS, LocaL 303 
(Movine PicrurE MAcHINE OPERATORS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1942 to August 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Only union 
members to be employed. Wage rates and hours 
vary with size of theatre, running time, etc., 
the weekly wage rates $27.50 in the smallest 
theatre to $53 in the largest theatres. Over- 
time is payable at $2 per hour, Sunday work 
at $3 per hour; a cost-of-living bonus is also 
provided for. 


Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 
AND Movine PicturE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
LocaAL 467 (Movine Picture MAcHINE 
OPERATORS). 


Agreements to be in effect from various dates 
in 1941, for the duration of the war. Only 
union members to be employed. Wage rates 
are $25 for third projectionist in one theatre, 
$30, $35, $42.50, $45 and $52. Overtime is 
payable at $1.35 per hour. 


VANCOUVER AND OTHER CENTRES IN BRITISH 
CoLUMBIA.—CERTAIN ‘THEATRES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL 
Stace EMPLOYEES AND Movina PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, LocaL 348 (Movine 
PictuRE MACHINE OPERATORS) 


Agreements to be in effect from Septem- 
ber 1, 1941 to August 31, 1943 (for some 
theatres the agreement was to August 31, 1942). 
Weekly wage rates: at five theatres in Van- 
couver, $60.06, at four theatres $58,34, at other 
theatres $39.65 to $50, the rate for all sub- 
urban theatres of the larger chain of theatres 
being $43.78; at New Westminster theatres, 
$46.20 and $48.60; at one theatre at Rossland 
$45.50; at all other theatres included in this 
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agreement at: Chilliwack, Kelowna, Nanaimo, 
Trail, Vernon, Kamloops, Nelson, Prince 
Rupert and Penticton, the rate is $39.65 per 
week. Overtime is payable at straight time 
until midnight and double time thereafter; 
Sunday work at double time. 


Service: Business and Personal 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS IN- 
TERNATIONAL LEAGUE, LocAL No. 280 (BEVER- 
AGE DISPENSERS) 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 1941, 
to August 31, 1944 or for the duration of the 
war, if longer. Only union members to be em- 
ployed. Hours: 51 per week of 6 days. Full 
time employees to have at least one night a 
week off at 6 p.m. Minimum weekly wages: 
$26 for waiters handling beverages and $29 for 
tapmen; steady spare man working 5 hours per 
day, 6 days per week, $17; extra help 60 cents 
per hour. A cost-of-living bonus to be paid. 
Provision is made for settlement of disputes. 


St. CATHARINES, THOROLD, MERRITTON AND PorT 
DALHOUSIE, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND 
THe HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
756 (BEVERAGE DISPENSERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1942, to March 31, 1943. Only uniom members 
to be employed. Hours: 48 per week of 6 days. 
Minimum weekly wage rates: $24 for waiters 
handling beverages and $27 for tapmen; steady 
spareman $15 for a 30 hour week; extra help 
or spare men 55 cents per hour; overtime at 
60 cents per hour. Disputes are to be settled 
by arbitration. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ I NTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE, AND BARTENDERS INTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, LOCAL 579 
(BEVERAGE DISPENSERS). 


Agreements in effect from various dates, for 
the duration of the war and six months after 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Only union members to be employed. 
Hours: 48 per week; overtime is payable at 60 
cents per hour. Wage rate: $27 per week or 
$4.50 per day or 60 cents per hour. Vacation: 
one week’s vacation with pay each year after 
one year’s service. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HotTeL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
265 (BEVERAGE DISPENSERS). 


This agreement which came into effect 


March 28, 1941, continues to March 28, 1944 : 


from year to year, subject to notice. Only 
union members to be employed. Hours: 8 per 
day, 6 days per week, a 48-hour week for 
waiters, tapmen not to average more than 48 
hours per week. Wages: tapmen $5 per day, 
floormen 50 cents per hour, extra men 50 cents. 
Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay each 
year after one year’s service. Provision is 
made for the settlement of disputes. A supple- 
mentary agreement was made November 25, 
1941, to provide for a cost-of-living bonus. 


/ 

CoLEMAN, BLAIRMORE, BELLEVUE AND HILLCREST 
IN THE Crow’s NeEst Pass District, AL- 
BERTA, AND THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYEES’ UNION OF CANADIAN CONGRESS 
oF Lasour (BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, ETC.). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasour GazeTtTe, February, 1942, page 
156. Agreement to be in effect from Febru- 
ary 1, 1942, to January 31, 1943, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. The 
agreement covers beverage dispensers and other 
male employees of the hotels. New employees 
must join the union and the employers agree 
to deduct all union dues and assessments and 
pay same over to the union. Hours: 8 per day, 
6 days per week, a 48-hour week. Overtime at 
time and one half. Weekly wages: tapmen $27, 
floormen or part time workers 60 cents per hour. 
A cost-of-living bonus is provided for. Vacation: 
regular employees to be given two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay each year. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
676 (BEGERAGE DISPENSERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 7, 1942, 
to April 6, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. All help to be hired 
through the union offices. No discrimination 
against employees on account of union activity. 
Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week; one night off a 
week to steady employees. Minimum wages: 
tapmen $34 per week, floormen $31, short shift 
steady men 75 cents per hour (4 hours) extra 
men $6 per 8 hour shift, $3.25 per 4 hour 
shift. Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay 
to steady employees with one year’s service. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
Hore, AND RESTAURANT E}MPLOYEES’ UNION, 
LocaL 28 (Hore, EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 9, 
1941, to June 1, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. All employees must 
be union members and all help must be hired 
through the union, if available. Hours: 8 per 
day, 6 days per week, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time is payable at time and one half. Wages: 
for waiters and waitresses (counter) $2.85 
per day or $17 per week for 8 hour day, $2.30 
per day on $13.80 per week for 6 hours; waiters 
and waitresses (dining room) $2.50 per day, 
$15 per week for 8 hour day, $2 per day, $12 
per week for 6 hour day; short shifts 40 cents 
per hour; busboys and busgirls $2.30 per day, 
$13.40 per week with an 8-hour day; waiters 
and waitresses on night shifts $3.25 per day, 
$19.50 per week. Employees on 8 hours to re- 
ceive 3 meals, those on a 6 hour day 2 meals 
and those on 4 hours or less one meal, all 
without charge. Vacation: one week’s vacation 
with pay each year to employees with one year’s 
service. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C.—CrrRTAIN HOTELS AND 
THE HoTEL AND RESTAURANT HMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, LocAL 835 (BEVER- 
AGE DISPENSERS). 


_Agreement to be in effect from June 26, 1942, 

to June 1, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. No discrimination 
against any employee on acount of union 
activity. Hours: 48 per week. Wages: tapmen 
$34 per week, floormen $31, short shift men 
$5.60 per 6 hour shift ($6 if union members) 
$2.80 per shift of 4 hours ($3 if union members) 
Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay for 
employees with one year’s service. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


abe Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is them allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee «is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 


workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerrn from June, 
1934, to July, 1987. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of eight others, all of which are 
summarized below. A request for the exten- 
sion of a new agreement for retail food stores 
in Quebec was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 21. Requests for the 
amendment of certain agreements were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, as fol- 
lows: building trades at St. Hyacinthe, in the 
issue of November 7; barbers and ‘hair- 
dressers in Missisquoi County and the tan- 
nery industry throughout the Province, in the 
issue of November 14; barbers at Sherbrooke 
and the dress manufacturing industry through- 
out the Province, in the issue of November 
21; clerks and accountants in Chicoutimi and 
the Lake St. John district, building trades 
at Three Rivers, and building trades at Sher- 
brooke, in the issue of November 28. 


In addition, Orders in Council were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette during 
November, approving or amending the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain parity com- 
mittees, and others approving the. levy of 
assessments or amending previous Orders in 
Council in this connection, for certain other 
parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and published in the Quebee Official Gazette, 
November 21, corrects the previous Order in 
Council (Lasour GAZETTE, November, 1942, 
page 1347) which had amended previous Orders 
in Council (Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1938, page 
334 and March, 1940, page 281). For distrib- 
utors of bread, cake and pastry, the cost of 
living bonus is equivalent to a 2-4 point rise 
representing the change in the cost of living 
between October 1, 1941, and July 1, 1942. 
The cost of living bonus shown in the Lapour 
GAZETTE, November, 1942, page 1347 applied 
only to journeymen bakers and their apprentices. 
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Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 
TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An order in Council, dated November 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Nov- 
ember 7, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil for this industry (LABoUR GAZETTE, March, 
1940, page 282; February, 1941, page 183, 
August, page 1008, October, page 1313; March 
1942, page 353, and September, page 1097), by 
an amendment which does not alter the clauses 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


TRADE), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated November 20, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Nov- 
ember 28, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil for these workers (LABOUR GAZETTE, Septem- 
ber, 1940, page 971, and December, 1941, page 
1572) by changing the cost-of-living bonus con- 
ditions to conform to the federal government 
1942 Order in Council 5963 and the decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board, the cost- 
of-living bonus payable now being calculated 
on the increase in the cost of living from July, 
1940 to July 1, 1942. 


Fur (RETAIL 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BUILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE Sv. 
JOHN DISTRICT 


An Order im Council, dated November 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 7, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (LABoUR GAZETTE, August, 1941, page 
1009, November, page 1425, and December, page 
1573). The agreement is extended to April l, 
1943, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. A cost-of-living bonus, adopted by 
the Regional War Labour Board, is fixed at 
5 cents per hour to be effective without change 
until October 28, 1943. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated November 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 7, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these trades (LasourR GAZETTE, August, 
1941, page 1009, November, page 1425, and 
December, page 1573). The agreement is ex- 
tended to April 1,-1943, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Following a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
and in accordance with the federal government 
1942 Order in Council 5963, a_ cost-of-living 
bonus of 5 cents per hour is to be paid until 
October 28, 1943. 


BuILpING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated November 20, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 28, corrects the wording of the 
previous Order in Council (LABoUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1942, page 1348) but does not affect 
the summary given in the LaBoUR GAZETTE. 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 5, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 


November 7, amends the previous Order in 
ouncil for these retail stores (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 1076; January, 
1939, page 96, March, page 336, July, page 
729, October, page 1067; January, 1940, page 
69, April, page 391, August, page 867; Febru- 
ary, 1941, page 184, August page 1013, Novem- 
ber, page 1425; and May, 1942, page 6381). 
Changes and additions are made to the defini- 
tions of various types of employees. Weekly 
wage rates: for male apprentice tailor and 
dressmaker, $5 during first year to $15 during 
fourth year and $21 for skilled tailor or dress- 
maker with five years experience; for female 
apprentice milliner, seamstress, wages are from 
5 per week during first year to $10 during 
fourth year and $11.50 for skilled milliner and 
seamstress. In place of the previous cost-of- 
living bonus, the bonus is now provided in the 
federal government 1942 Order in Council 5963, 
and follows a decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board, the bonus represents the differ- 
ence in the cost of living between August, 1939 
and July, 1942, and varies with changes in the 
cost of living. Vacation: one week’s vacation 
with pay after one year’s service. 


_ HARDWARE AND PaIntT STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 20, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 28, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these stores (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
April, 1940, page 391, December, page 1312; 
January, 1941, page 70, June, page 705; June, 
1942, page 739, and September, page 1097). In 
accordance with the federal government 1942 
Order in Council 5963, and as authorized by the 
Regional War Labour Board, a cost-of-living 
bonus to be paid based on the rise in the 
cost-of-living index number from May, 1941, to 
October, 1941, with further adjustments with 
changes in the cost of living. | 


Service: Public Administration 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated November 12, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 21, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between the Municipal Corporation 
of Sherbrooke and the Syndicat des employés 
municipaux de la cité de Sherbrooke (The Union 
of Municipal Employees of the city of Sher- 
brooke). The agreement is to be in effect 
from November 21, 1942, to May 1, 1943, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice, 
and applies to permanent employees of the 
roads, aqueduct, parks and hygiene departments. 
Hours: 8 per day; overtime at time and one 
quarter; Sunday work at time and one half. 
Six holidays are to be allowed with pay, but 
if required to work on these holidays, time and 
one quarter to be paid. Hourly wage rates for 
some classes: labourers 40 cents, specialized 
labourers 45 cents, boiler firemen 45 and 50 
cents, firemen and operators in asphalt shop 45 
cents, asphalt roller operators 50 cents, ordinary 
steam roller operators 45 cents, steam roller 
scale worker 35 cents, blacksmiths 45 to 55 
cents, garage chief mechanic 65 cents, foreman 
of asphalt shop and of sewers services 60 
cents, aqueduct foreman 50 to 673 cents; other 
classes 45.to 55 cents. \ 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER 1942 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics official 

index number of the cost of living on the 
base period 1935 to 1939 as 100 advanced from 
117-8 at the beginning of October to 118-6 at 
the beginning of November due to an increase 
of about two per cent in the food group, all 
other groups being unchanged. Higher prices 
for beef, oranges, butter, potatoes, lard, and 
lemons accounted for most of the adivance in 
the index. Comparative figures at certain 
earlier dates are 116-3 for November, 1941; 
107-8 for November, 1940; and 100-8 for 
August, 1939, the last pre-war month. 

Since the outbreak of the war the index has 
advanced 17-7 per cent as compared with an 
ierease of 37-2 per cent between July, 1914, 
and October, 1917, the comparable period 
during the last war. 

_ After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, as required by Order in Council 
P.C. 5963 of July 10, 1942, the index was 
117-7 at November 2; 116-9 at October 1; 
115-4 at November 1, 1941; 114-6 at October 
1, 1941; and 106-9 at November 1, 1940. 
Since the introduction of. price control the 
index has advanced 2-3 points, that is between 
October 1, 1941, and November 1, 1942, as 


compared with an advance of 23-2 points for 
the corresponding period during the last war 
after the index was similarly adjusted to the 
base July, 1914. 

Foods advanced 33-3 per cent between 
August, 1939, and November, 1942; clothing 
20 per cent; house furnishings and: services 
16-7 per cent; fuel and light 13-9 per cent; 
rent 7-2 per cent; and the miscellaneous group, 
5-7 per cent. 

In compliance with Order in Council P.C. 
6219, as amended, the prices of cigarettes and 
tobacco used in calculating the index do not 
include the tax imposed on June 24, 1942, 
under the special War Revenue Act. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941, the 
Order having been amended to change the 
effective date from November 17 to Decem- 
ber 1. The text of P.C. 8527 which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette, for November, 1941, 
on page 1371 provided that no person should 
sell any goods or supply services at prices 
higher than during the period September 15 
to October 11, except under the regulations 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. In 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939-100 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 
oe osaeeses=oaowe®oO “S$ Soa—\a>»a»>>——— 

On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





Adjusted to 
—_ base 100-0 Home 
for August, Fuel and Furnishings} Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
LOIS Seca oak a Balt toda staleleeton 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70:3 
W914 smelt By asicpaepepirtberders emer e. 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70°3 
AOS sie. code corer alae eke sie 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70:9 
TOG ED MEE OR Reese alee. aren 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74:5 
WOU isceote tects arent! Sate ccm eee aoe 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
AGES crore thee aaele tals = epetssa'al/ artelscaiepey soso s ait 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
LOT re eds ee Sak eee eee 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
TOZO Pa! Seis SRE aes cleo ee 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
VOZT SA ereisc ve ce Gilic tate pre eeeerees 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
1922) ESSE PRG ays | Pea ae 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112:5 
O26 Ae Sine c Seiichi cider 121-8 133-3 115-9 116:8 139-1 106-1 
AE (ele te oats ete Nita 8 Ee A 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
AAU AS RRR OAR ce AR i aes | ORM ina, Set 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104°8 
NLA A ee ea P eS Seed brotearcicl hi o Ake tie 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
VOSA RING... arene oto ake to Ph: Stee eneroeaeer ete 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 7°8 
1985 Aeeeth.8 i ie Eas Bee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
1936 64. nd Hays She issidonevcals tela’ sictaaee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
8 eae terri Peres cor (eee eae otic 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
2038. f S01. ess PRC ee ee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
August Piette 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 109-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
QOctober.2.3.. 246 Se 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November 1.......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
Wear $2, Gall. 2S8e5. tee 101:5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
January! 2s aes 103-0 103-8 104:5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
Hebruanyyl sys.c act 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
1s is Cis Od Ug ere eA 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107°8 105-9 101-9 
April, erin coe. sckaes 2 103-8 104-6 104:8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
AVoler ae cree. 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101°8 
MENG es ane wave me eke 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
Suby Derewax ocr 164-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
August le eh ose 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September 2.......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
October ley cen .ise san 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November 1.......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
PORE Sohail. dehion. etter 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JANUAT Yi 2). eed 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
February dLvcsapatcenives 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Mar Chath nav. acasere tes 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
B95 on Poe ne Ame 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
INT AW tickets Sema cs Oke 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
DUNG /Z ots se ale osteo: 103-6 110°5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
PSY Av 4, Ae ee AE 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
August le wees «ee 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114°3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October ley coor ates 114-6 115°5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November l.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December 1.......... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 me bays 119-9 117-9 106-7 
Year £022 Since 111-7 116-1 109-4 110°3 116-1 113-8 105-1 
1942 
DANUATY 20 ome © eer, 114-5 115-4 122°3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 
FODTUARY °2) oye cle sete 114-8 115-7 123-1 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-0 107-1 
Manchizyre i... state 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119°8 118-0 107-1 
ADIN oe tencen cele sa eR 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 
RYU een woe nee 115-2 116-1 124-3 111-3 112-9 119-9 118-0 107-1 
JUNE Licks Gate ony 115-8 116-7 126-2 111-3 112-6 119-9 117-9 107-1 
Jully2icne Koco co 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 
Avigustl ts.. ee: 116-8 117-7 129-6 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
September 1.......... 116-5 117-4 128-5 111-3 112-5 120-1 117-8 107-1 
OCTODEI Tae cesar. aonb 116-9 _ » (bles 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 
November 2,......... 117-7 118-6 132-4 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 


enema 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 

The cost of living bonus provided for by the Wartime Wages Control Order, July 10, 1942, P.C. 5963, replacing P.C. 
8253, must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. For each rise of one point in the index the amount 
of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per week for all aduli male employees, and for all other 
employees employed at weekly wage rates of twenty-five dollars or more, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wages rate of less 
than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE F 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1942 i MighooR NNER RS 








Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov.] Nov. | Nov. |} Nov.| Nov. . | Nov 
Commodities Unit | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1940 1941 Ou toe 
c. ec. C; Cc. c c ec. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. e. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-4 | 23-7 | 26-1 | 31-3 | 37-6 | 37-8 | 27-7 | 35-9 | 19-7 | 28-7 | 30-1 | 34-2 | 36-9 . 
Beef, round steak....... Up sPalifit: ce Waettocs 22-9 | 28-5 | 34-2 | 33-0 | 22-6 | 30-8 | 15-8 | 24-5 | 26-1 | 30-1 | 33-2 aLe 
Beef, rib roast.......... Ibe sa. 218 20-7 | 25-9 | 50-9 | 30-1 | 20-9 | 28-4 | 14-9 | 21-5 | 25-4a| 29-4a! 31-9al 33-0 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 17-1 | 16-2 | 17-1 | 21-7 | 26-6 | 24-2 | 15-0 | 22-4 | 10-5 | 16-6 | 17-8b] 21-46] 23-96] 25-05 
Beef, stewing........... | eam (Ree Ee eee See [tome oe, LENE = Weaeea Peed © 20-3 | 11-5 | 18-1} 8-4 | 13-7 | 14-5 | 17-5 | 20-1 | 21-1 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 18-0 | 17-6 | 19-8 | 24-3 | 27-6 | 28-7 | 18-4 | 24-9 | 11-5 | 16-9 | 19-3 | 21-4 | 23-4 | 29-4 
Mutton, hindquarter...| lb. | 20-9 | 20-9 | 24-3 | 29-7 | 35-2 | 35-2 | 26-9 | 30-4 | 17-2 | 24-2 | 27-2c] 31- 4. . 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| Ib. | 20-0 | 19-8 | 23-4 | 32-5 | 37-3 | 41-7 | 27-9 | 30-0 | 15-8 | 23-8 | 25-9 oie hae tok 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 18-8 | 18-1 | 21-3 | 29-9 | 35-0 | 36-7 | 25-9 | 27-5 | 15-6 | 21-5 | 19-3 | 24-2 | 24-5 | 24-6 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-4 | 26-2 | 30-6 | 44-1 | 51-4 | 58-5 | 40-9 | 40-1 | 21-1 | 31-7 | 20-3 | 40-0 | 40-1 | 40-5 
Bacon, sliced 3: Sate te ae MDs oles che MONROE a WE dans leche leet 63:3 | 45-3 | 44-4 | 24-2 | 35-3 | 32-5 | 43-4 | 44-2 | 44-4 
Fish, salt cod.......... JOIN SEM 21'S cles me Hi a cans REM | 6 Se PRE 24-1 | 20-9 | 21-0 | 17-4 | 18-8 | 19-8 | 23-1 | 27-1 | 27-9 
Fish, finnan haddie..... 1 SPR PARP, t's 0 Sl is ty | SR ene ee *...| 21-7 | 20-1 | 20-4 | 16-1 | 18-1 | 18-8 | 21-4 | 25-3 | 26-7 
Darah 20): Se 5. Ib. | 18-4 | 18-2 | 22-5 | 32-4 | 37-1 | 36-9 | 22-9 | 21-5 | 13-2 | 13-7 | 10-5 | 18-1 | 15-9 | 16-2 
Heeeeireshe, 1k... & doz. | 40-3 | 42-6 | 50-1 | 58-1 | 67-1 | 78-8 | 51-6 | 58-5 | 37-7 | 41-9d| 44-2d] 51-2d| 50-4d! 55-4d 
Eggs, cooking.....:.... doz. | 32-5 | 34-6 | 41-3 | 50-7 | 58-5 | 70-2 | 43-7 | 48-6 | 27-7 | 32-8/| 35-4/] 43-2/] 41-5/| 49-2/ 
kee OS. SR Be qt. 8-8} 8-6] 9-4 |] 11-6 | 13-5 | 15-5 | 11-7 | 12-6 | 9-7 | 10-9 | 11-1 | 11-8 | 12-0 | 12-1 
Butter, dairy......... .-| Ib. | 80-0 | 32-3 | 41-4 | 47-2 | 52-1 | 61-5 | 38-8 | 43-6 | 21-0 | 28-6 |...... 35-3 | 36-3 | 36-8 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 34-5 | 86-8 | 45-6 | 51-4 | 57-2 | 66-5 | 43-7 | 47-4 | 24-3 | 32-6 | 32-8 | 37-5 | 39-5 | 40-0 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| Ib. | 20-2 | 21-3 | 26-9 | 30-1 | 32-3 | 38-4 | 28-5h| 33-1h] 19-7h] 22-8h| 23-4 | 36-5 | 34-0 | 34-3 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-4) 4-4] 5-8] 7:5] 7-9] 9-4] 6-7] 7-9] 5-9] 6-5] 6-7] 6-81! 6-8] 6-8 
Whower ts. (48.208.h2 4. & lb. 3-8 | 3-4). 5-4 | 6-5) 6-9) 7-5 | 4-4] 5-3] °3-1] 3-4] 3-5 | 3-6] 3-61 3-6 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb. 4-9 | 4-7] 5:4/ 6-61 °8-2| 8-0] 55} 6-5] 5-1] 5:3] 5-3] 5:7] 5:7) 57 
FCOMSIE os, ot Ha doe Ib. 6-6 | 5-9] 6-7] 9-4] 12-6 | 16-5 | 10-6 | 10-3 | 8-1] 8-3 | 9-1 | 10-5 | 11-5 | 11-7 
Tomatoesseanned$22’s:iitin (iit ob vet<. WR tone le ee 20-8 | 18-0 | 15-9 | 11-8 | 11-7 | 13-3 | 18-9 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... tin, |B CARESS SRE tee 18-5 | 19-7 | 20-7 | 18-2 | 16-2 | 12-3 | 11-3 | 11-8 | 12-6 | 12-8 | 12-8 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... tin (|...) albe. Ree ee 21-7 | 24-3 | 20-6 | 16-6 |.16-2 | 11-8 | 11-0 | 11-4 | 13-4 | 13-7 | 13-7 
BeansyidFyae. 22 we .. & lb. 6-8 | 7-9 | 11-2 | 16-3 | 16-5 | 11-1] 8-5] 11-3] 4-4] 69] 7-1] 6-61 6-5] 6-5 
ORIONS Nees 45 see le NTs tg ek BNR: Se Eo a Mea 5-1) 4:5 1} .5-2 | 3-3. | 3-7] 3-5 | 5:2] 5-0] 4:8 
Potatoes: fsck a ccsecl oe 75 Ib. | 79-2 | 96-7 |152-5 |167-5 {160-0 |183-1 | 95-7 1184-5 | 91-4 |124-3 |102-2 |122-4 |......4....., 
POtStOSi toc. h ea eal or 15.1b. Be Bee Jobe hs eS. 41-2 | 23-6 | 42-1 | 21-9 | 29-1 | 25-0 | 29-2 | 39-2 | 39-6 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 12-8 | 12-1 | 18-6 | 16-8 | 23-5 | 28-5 | 22-6 | 21-5 | 14-8 | 15-2 |...... 15-2 | 15-9 | 15-9 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. } 18;1 | 12-8 | 13:3 | 16-5 | 19-2 | 26-6 | 19-8 | 15-3 | 12-2 | 11-5 | 11-5 | 12-6 | 18-0 | 13-1 
Reiss seedless,116 O72. Hipies leat. tele cle ae'teebevevedelecke ete cbs oe « 29-8 | 23-3'-]}16-0 | 16-8 17-0 | 16-5 | 17-3 | 16-8: | 16-5 
Currants, bulk......... ib. Wea Re), Aes... [00 QB. 30-5 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 16-1 | 15-1 | 14-7 | 15-3 | 15-2 | 15-4 
Peaches canned 2165.5. [tm UlT  cle,. che oe [fete iste: evel Pete ster creillo.n Mea cpa [Reber ae 42-2 | 34-1 | 27-0 | 20-0 | 16-2 | 15-7 | 16-1 | 16-3 | 16-3 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib........ tie, WR). SRS kc dele kes 3 Eas SAB. 73:0 | 50-7 | 42-6 | 41-8 | 48-1 | 44-9 | 59-3 | 60-2 | 60-3 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 8-1 | 7-6) 9-4 | 10-7 | 12-3 | 16-0 | 9-0} 7-21 8-0] 7-2] 7-5) 8-61] 8-6) 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 74] 7-0} 88] 9-9) 11-3 | 15-4] 8-5] 6-9] 7-8] 7-0] 7-3] 8-4] 84] 84 
Tearibinclkouis. cine. de Ib. | 39-1 | 38-7 | 89-8 | 49-9 | 62-4 | 62-6 | 59-1 | 70-2 | 43-1 | 61-5 | 67-7 | 82-1 |......4...... 
Comreees dre ctacacasl. & Ib. | 39-6 | 39-6 | 39-7 | 40-2 | 46-4 | 61-7 | 53-2 | 60-6 | 89-7 | 42-4 | 45-5 | 48-7 | 48-1 | 48-2 
Cocoaa tbe. eanuniest.. CIT aliscarcho oS Pee cde Sree ah- Set eeebsrerss meet es 32-7 | 28-1 | 27-3 | 22-7 | 19-2 | 19-7 | 19-2 | 19-0 | 18-9 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S..] ton 8-64) 8-45) 9-99) 11-15) 12-55} 20-35] 18-49] 16-17] 15-07] 14-83] 15-72} 16-52) 16-57) 16-57 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 5-99} 5-82] 7-07) 8-78) 10-18} 15-01) 12-30} 10-08] 9-29] 9-63} 9-99] 10-63] 10-61] 10-62 
Cole: 5.. 5. Re fe GON. eee tth. dea lee ae os ER Ake SS ee ed 12-86] 11-60) 12-22} 12-70] 13-58} 13-27] 13-32 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-82} 6-61] 7-76) 9-53] 12-64) 13-92] 12-66] 12-16] 9-54} 9-70} 9-85] 11-29] 11-42] 11-35 
Wood, hard, stove..... OL  hacciche. Petes s es ee as «a |icao he ee eae 5-95) 14-76] 14-51) 11-37] 11-72] 12-05| 13-46) 13-86] 13-84 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-03} 4-87} 5-23) 6-96) 9-17] 10-78} 9-47] 8-69] 7-28] 7-15| 7-47| 8-12} 8-24] 8-23 
Wood, soft, stove....... GOL: Tete os 5, ete eats Hotes ha eet fate caPares wc esye are 12-67) 10-47] 10-92} 8-75] 8-60) 8-83] 9-54! 9-78! 9-76 
¥ 1 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. jt. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 


each issue of the Lasour GazeTte the activities’ 
of the Board in the operation of the price 
control policy are summarized. Prices of certain 
fresh fruits and vegetables and certain kinds 
of fresh, cured. and canned fish were exempted 
by the Board from the provisions of the 
maximum prices regulations. The order does 
not apply to sales by farmers and: fishermen 
to dealers or processors of live stock, poultry, 
eggs, milk, cream, dairy butter, farm-made 
cheese, honey, maple syrup and fish, but does 
apply to sales by such dealers and processors 
and to sales by farmers and fishermen to 
consumers. 
The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
67746—94% 


expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50: clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 


cellaneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 




















Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
<3 Bs eS tad i ¢ |3 4 peso Bo) 
- - o = [7 3 ae no} Q x) o 
LOCALITY 4 |e |S ios = ee: ao ee ee ee Pea 
§ 18 |e= | 8 S| Ey ee eh S| aaa | oe ene tes Bart 
2s} 2651805] Ss 2o/ S515] 86 |eis| 425) ¥-] sc] ds 
Lah eh ats ae a Sha ie! Pied Pa ini Be Ge 
RoR 55 aEo 36 5 25 q mes \o.O Bieta Bol oso 3.5 35 
Ha] Offs AA] Sa sa, sa PRISER! OF aA | 2a 58 
nD mo 1h aa) Q 7 4 (om (oo) ry oD} Q = 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 38-1 | 34-5 | 33-0 | 25-0 27-1 | 22-1 | 34-5 | 34-1 | 30-9 | 26-4 | 24-6 | 40-5 | 44-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 41-3 | 35-0 | 31-8 | 25-9 | 21-0 ]...... 18-3 | 35-8 | 33-8 | 33-3 | 26-1 | 23-6 | 41-3 | 43-9 
i—Sydney:..cc fe.) 2204. AG Bi |hS in dates teats 29) WNNDS Silat: 8. ap 3653 Wes ol. &. DOM UAL bao: 24-4 | 41 43-9 
2—New Glasgow........... 41 35-7 | 338-6 | 27-6 | 22-6 ]...... 15 36 33°9 | 35 28-3 | 24-1 | 42 43-8 
SA mbherst se, bi teed OTT leSOPoeeO ad eZo-4 [eh 7 d+]. <elslede’s corer 36 Ben Be ee 2328 1.22, 5) see 44-4 
a= Halifax!) dottr.naes tec os 40-2 |. 33-5 | 30-1 | 24 | 21-3 j...... 18 33-5 | 33-9 | 30 26-4 | 23-7 } 41 43 
=~ Windsor ou diss bond cape lekd Ls ee ee Re eerie cote crete kL so esee Meeic eo ol[ ome erel ccs Mitel opens caps Aeeeeag 234 Mee as 44 
Ha RrUrOs..b).85 ee hcl eke he ioe 41 3D Sys} Oy a (LA ise Rl ey toy fie es 9 el | 37 So ose 26 Q3isTeict eae 44 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.. 31-7 | 24-4 22-7 | 20-0 | 33-2 | 34-7 | 30-9 | 27-7 | 24-0 | 40-0 | 44-35 


New Brunswick—(average).. 





8—Moncton...............: 39-1 | 33-2 | 31 24-2) 118-3: |e eek 25 36-4 | 33-3 | 33 27-9 | 23-9 | 38 46-1 
9—Saint John.............. 42-4 | 34-8 | 32 24-6 22-4 | 21 34-7 | 32-7 | 33 26-5 | 23-5 | 39 42 
10—Fredericton............. 40-8 | 34-7 | 32-1 | 23-5 PA Gi Pe ae a2 35-6 | 29-6 |...... Did. | (Qa eee 45-1 
Tit=—Bathurstsccwce pume oe cbeicel eee SOL ae sate: PAIR oh W311) CORR BR 5 44) OR RS I ad ALI, Boe Po ad sl eae 0-7 
Quebec (average)............. 26-1 | 34-7 | 28-8 | 23-5 26-% | 24-0 | 32-8 | 28-7 | 28-4 | 23-9 | 24-0 | 35-3 | 42-6 
12—Quebec: 2 b.0 0. a 36-6 | 35-1 | 24-8 | 24-4 25-6 | 23 30-9 | 24-2 | 23 23 23-9i been). 38-9 
i8—Three Rivers 26-7 | 33-8 | 27-8 | 23 22-3 | 23 30 26-5 | 28 23-5 | 22-2 | 41 46 
14—Sherbrooke 38.7 | 85-9 | 30-9 | 25-9 28-4 | 25 33-2 | 30-4 | 32 23-4 | 23-9 | 35 36-7 
15—Soreli... 5.34.5. be. EE 26-3 | 37-1 | 29-5 | 21-9 Qa. ae SIRS E29) Reese. 21-7. | QIsStit: waae 44-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe 30-8 | 80-7 | 27:5 | 21-2 Dea te. b 31 26) Pies cee O27. 1 2OCOL t dcice « 44-6 
17—St. Johns AJ 36-3 | 30-5 | 25 SYcV hl haus aoe Ales WeSore 5 .smee DAT CHAR MOY ay il Ee 43-2 
18—Thetford Mines.........| 30-1 | 33-9 | 22-3 | 24-1 |] 15-3 |...... 25 30 24-1 | 24 23-6 | 23-6 | 30 36-6 
19—Montreal................] 37-6 | 385-2 | 34-3 | 21-9 23-9 | 24 33-5 | 31-1 | 36 24-4 | 27-1 ]...... 43-8 
VOL ELUNE ahs eh eh 36-7 | 34-4 | 31-3 | 23-7 PECTS ee hee B4CSr i SRL |. eee 26 27 bi |. eeers 44 
Ontario (average)............ 38-1 | 35-0 | 34-4 | 25-8 28-0 | 26-9 | 35-2 | 36-3 | 32-4 | 27-8 | 25-5 | 40-9 | 44-2 
2i-—Ottawal hes. Pie. 4%. 39-9 | 36 36°3 | 27 DDS Wig aetn- Sai wooo wet 2676: o26s1) |b cues 46°5 
22—Brockville.............. 37 S4-8i We... o. 25S SOO SiR eee se A. 35 Borauwle tee ae ZOOS, | okie ak Loken 44-] 
23—Kingston....ccce ee evans 36-9 | 33-4 | 32 PIAS TOI WAS icin Re a 30 34 20° 7 | 30 25-9 Bee tlc en 43-8 
24—Belleville............... 35-5 | 32-4 | 34 Oath ASG oamee 32 34-5 | 34-4 | 30 D7icd Ae A bloke 44-5 
25—Peterborough........... 38-9 | 35 34-7 | 26 ve eee 28 35-4 | 37-2 | 28 29 265.6. beens 44-2 
26—Oshawa.i..c8...340...0% a7 35-3 | 37-6 | 26-9 30-8 | 27 36-3 | 37 30 28-6 | 23 42 44-9 
O7-Orilhia: /.0s3h.0. 6 A 39 35-7 | 34-7 | 26-5 QSeTAls x cheers Soro adic. date ae 30 26 rbd th eee. 46-7 
OBS Toronto 0285.2 skh toe 39-3 | 35-2 | 38-1 | 27-5 OSrOHIE. nck: 35-4 | 37-6 | 37 be 7. || eae 43 47-3 
29—Niagara Falls........... 20. foo aehoe-& 1) 26-S et O48. ll wxeeee scitan 35 3/-o: oes PSR Te Sey lr cats 43-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 40-4 | 36 37-4 | 28-4 | 91-8 |... a7 35-3 | 37 30 Dip | seme 40 44-3 
31—BamultonsAt..2.k8 1 2 49-1 387-4 | 35-3 | 27-1 30-1 | 23 36-7 | 37 28 29-8 | aie em 41 44-2 
32—Brantford............... 37-7 | 35-3 | 33-6 | 26-3 27-2 | 25 35-7 | 36-8 | 33 20. Al ae 39 45-9 
BF Gates Foe Sy heal Le 38 34-7) 1n30-5 |! 26-5: 1) 93-3 1h we 28 BY Gl PGI eel Ls oe | Lae ee Pee 43 45-9 
34—Guelphit:28....0-.U8.. & 84 - False 32-2 | 23-7 28-Grike Sbr 436) Liles: VAC: Ral BS Day re 44-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 37-1 | 35-6 | 33-1 | 25-8 27 Gh bk 85: D087 G40h.k.- OS) lsc oat | cheese ters 44-9 
36—Woodstock.............-- 39-3 | 34-7 | 35 Oy Sie len snk el aeeeio. 35 SOe ict bate DG fal (eee bt ee 2e 42-4 
Dee OUTAUOLde Lo beaks a deo SQ cb otromoo'?. | 2a00| D325 | oo ae ees. 86-3 | 36-4 |...... Aa ice Wl BE 8 et Sh ie ea ts 45-1 
SO WONGONE - 5s cad aches deo 37-9 | 35-6 | 34-8 | 25-7 27-3 | 25 36-3 | 36-6 | 32 PAL TN ehoeere 40 44-1 
39—St. Thomas.............| 38-5 | 35-7 | 34-9 | 25-7 28 28 35 37-1 | 30-5 | 28-8 40 43-9 
40—Chatham...............1'38*5 | 36-2 | 35:6 | 27-2 2928 He Ue STan We oOsOil hep SU4 | 25 feleeest 44-7 
Al Windsortl...<. 28.1. ae 38-5 | 35-3 | 84-4 | 26-3 | 23-3 ]...... 24 83-6 | 35-8 | 35 28-6 | 26-6 | 38 42-6 
4o— Sarnia...ec ft. eee. eee 38-1 | 34 33-3 | 25-3 Dea . Sey: 35 94580152 ie O07 |) Dome, Base 43-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 27-3 | 34-6 | 34-1 | 25-1 DH RRS SNe SOso O46 decane 26-2 jase ile Beas 44-5 
44--North Bays...cket. (ie 40-3 | 36-3 | 37 2757 077 LM Jee . done Be SR GO! So hilod «1.5. dices ae oohley 45-4 
45—Sudburya... 54S... STATS HaGmwos V0. ||) 2.0) [el aleetornte 27-5 | 33- 36 38 28-3 | Q4s2 lee cee 41 
AE “CObDAaIEN Sinwtre hs 4 Aces lle oe se: Pascal] eee cl oa ates 28 ee, Sie ol SOR seed. on. 250) |. ma 42 
47=Pimimins. >... cs sono ce 35-1 | 33-1 | 31-9 | 24 25 25 34- 35-7 | 35 27-4 | 25-7 | 39 40-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 39-6 | 35-9 | 30-2 | 25-4 | 20-5 ]...... 24 34- 35-1 | 35 Pf fl a Vea AE (Be ron 42-3 
49—Port Arthur............ OOS eLOs Dato LO Wooton! 20 pda ee 25 33° 35-3 | 32 27-5 | 24-4 | 45 45-9 
50—Fort William............ 37-9 | 35-9 | 31 23 27-8 | 28 34- 36-4 | 33 28:32 24 ht ee 43-3 
Manitoba (average)........... 35-3 | 30-0 | 30-5 | 22-6 24-5 | 20-8 | 31- 35-3 | 25-0 | 27-0 | 23-7 | 37-0 | 45-1 
B= WINN POR. soe. ov amastece «cake 36-3 | 31-7 | 30-2 | 23-5 24-5 | 21-5 | 30- S072 [een ce 29 23-7 | 39 44-4 
bo—brandon §.. 280 4)... S47 | D8esnies0-7 1 21°71 19-1 [ie 20 31- 34-3 | 25 268 AR OPS: 35 45-7 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 35-1 | 30-6 | 31-2 | 22-0 22-5 | 20-8 | 29- 30-5 | 26-5 | 22-4 | 21-0 | 39-8 | 41-7 
IO ERIN, co acre tok tere ute 36-3 | 32-2 | 30-8 | 22 22-7 | 22 30- an 28 Die 7 Weer ae 43 43-2 
64-—Prince Albertsis . . apa pen ee amie ss 11S Do BS ee OOF | ere a... PE NOG EH ERAS PE ne 40 36 
55—Saskatoon.............. 32-9 | 28-9 | 80-5 | 21-3 22-2 | 19 27- 30-5 | 28 22-3 | 21 36 43-5 
56—Moose Jaw..............| 36 BOGso2* 2 DIVO WS .7 |r ae. 20 31- 30 27 230) latent 40 44-1 
Alberta (average)............. 35-9 | 31-8 | 30-7 | 23-3 22-6 | 24-0 | 32. 33-4 | 26-8 | 24-0 | 23-6 | 37-5 | 44-8 
57—Medicine Hat........... 36 S2ZHOM Ole? | Dosqey 2SeS | mee cha 33° Ber Aa Pa DEY ME oe AR ee 43-7 
58—Drumbheller............. SiO} SI o (Po iid. Rees) se nee yA Sandlot See S400) wor Wil. eae 23-3 | 35 42-7 
59—Edmonton.............. 34-3 | 29-4 | 30-9 | 21-3 2048 HWE. 2) 2059 84) Woes 25 e by I23 91) | ean ee 42-9 
60—Caleary F728. 87-9 | 32-5 | 34-5 | 23-3 7.33 aN ey Oe ules et eee) ee ee 24-4 Vee 2. 46-6 
61—Lethbridge............. 36 32 29 24-18 hee oe 23 33 2973 (25°35) 22°71. 2. 4 48 
British Columbia (average)..| 40-9 | 36-5 | 37-0 | 26-2 30-7 | 25-9 | 36-5 | 34-9 | 32-2 | 27-0 | 25-9 | 45-5 | 49-3 
62—Femrnies, bs.) dentin Ge 37 35 36-7 | 25-3 28 Biuilaesieh ST Fees ORE Bi tind EE 46 
H3—NelsOny aon accls mat adae 2 39-3.| 36:3 41.39°5 | 28-7.| 27-3 |... 28 38°65 Joc. et SGeenee, oe 25-5 | 43 45-7 
GARE FAILS Moet cate icie ehess Os 41-8 | 37-7 | 36-7 | 28-4 28-7 | 27 40 37-2 | 35 28 25-4 | 43 46-4 
65—New Westminster....... 39-6 | 35-4 | 35-9 | 24-3 27-5 | 21 EE el (ee ee ee 26-1 | 24-7 | 45 48-9 
66—Vancouver.............. 41-1 | 35-9 | 35-2 | 24-1 28-6 | 21 34-6 | 33-8 | 29 26:7 | 26-3 | 50 51-7 
Gi-—-V 1eLOTIA sh ethic Roles Gale 43-8 | 38-1 | 38-8 | 27 32-1 | 24 36-5 | 36-3 | 33 27-9 | 27-2 | 47 50-9 
68—Nanaimo..............- 44-8 | 38-4 | 36-7 | 27-4 31-7 | 30 36-7 | 34-2 | 28 26-5 | 26-3 | 4 55 
69—Prince Rupert...........] 39-7 | 35 384°3 | 24 38:3 HecO Nera 2 ee: BE. ell ees An a. 6 28. - Hei. 50 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1942 








Fish 


Be Eggs Butter 
2 
8 
© ® © 
3 <i 0 a 0 eS ao z Z 
: - S ra) } 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














Canned Vegetables 





































- o o « 
=| 3 o | © 4 a : * 
= fe a} OU bre | old SI =| 0 
U6 ES 6 1 8 2 to | 3 S/o Ad Bets 2.5. 
32 Q a x r* Al oS se | SS © 
LOCALITY 5/9 |Sele | gn e (seal os falas : = : 
Oo — ° oO 
gs| o4 [28/4 | 38/28] Bs [Eee] Se | 2s | 2s [PF] Se 
o2| Bs les] fs| 2s] 281 es lees! as| os] 2s 28s! oe 
ai! 8 (38) 62/38 )] bo | SRIBSS $8) FS) s8 les) 28 
(e) —Q to) & 4 ie) jou A Ay @) AQ aa) ie) 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 34-1 6-8a] 19-0 3°6 5-7 9-3 | 11-7 | 13-9 | 12-8 | 13-7 | 11-0 6-5 4-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 34-0 7-5 | 19-8 3-7 5-9 9-9 | 10-5 | 15-1 | 13-1 | 14-8 | 11-9 6-6 4-9 
PSSVGnCy cn. ct foes. ton vee | COROMOdasecdl 20 3-6 5-7 9-9 9-3 | 14-7 | 13-1 | 14-8 | 12 6-2 4-9 
2—New Glasgow............... 34-8 |6-7-7°3 | 20 3°7 6-1 | 10 10-9 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 15 11-1 6-4 4-9 
J —AmhHerstiis 9). Beet bee 33-4 7-3c} 20 3°8 5-8 9-9 | 10-3 | 15 12-9 TF bdr ea 6-2 5-3 
4—salifaxs. oc. cae dhe. oo he cceee 34 6-7-8 20-1 3:6 6 9-8 |} 11- 15-1 | 13-1 | 14-6 | 12 7-1 4-6 
B-Windsor....o dadues, 00 )0s cee 33-3 8-8c] 18-9 3-9 6 9-5 | 10 1522 MS Oulee.. eee 6-9 4-8 
G-Eruro.c! eee 34-7 6-7 | 19-9 3°8 5-9 | 10-1 | 11- 15-4 | 13-1 | 14-5 | 12-6 6-6 4-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 31-4 7-3 | 19-9 3:7 6-0 | 10-0 | 10- 14-7 | 18-8 | 14-6 ]...... 6-4 4-9 
New Brunswock (average)........ 34-1 7-5 | 19-8} 3-6] 5-9] 9-71] 10- 14-8 | 13-1 | 14-3 | 11-4] 6-6] 4-9 
S--Monctone.... . 58.88.08. e ne - 34 8 20-3 3-7 5-8 | 10 11 14-9 | 13-7 | 15 11-8 6-8 4-7 
G—Saint Jolin...2... 22. ..4.5 ae. 34-5 6-7-3 | 19-3 3:3 5-9 9-7 | 11 14-7 | 12-6 | 13-5 | 11-3 6-9 4-9 
10—Fredericton..,............... 32-9 7-3 | 19-8 3-7 6-3 9-5 | 11- 14-6 | 12-9 | 14-5 | 11 6-6} 4-8 
Hi Bathurst... d.. 82...4 cee. 35 8e 19-8 3-6 5-6 9-6 9. 15 133) |e ee ae 5-9 5 
Quebee (ave.age)................. 32°6 5-3 | 16-0 3°8 5-5 9-7 | 11- 12:7 | 13-5 | 15-0 | 11-1 6-1 6-0 
12—-Ouebec en... 1.8.82... hee 33-6 5-7-5 | 18-2 3-6 5-7 9-7 | 12- 13-2 | 13-1 | 15-1 | 11-8 6-4 6-1 
13—Three Rivers................] 31-9 [5-3-6 14-8 3-9 5+4 9-7 | 11- 13-2 | 13-4 | 15 10-7 5-6 6-1 
14—Sherbrooke.................. 33-3 5-3 | 15-1 3-8 5-9 9-7 | 1l- 12-8 | 14-2 | 15-6 | 10-9 5-8 5-4 
LG —SSOrel.. Se... 249064. he ee 31-3 |4-7-5-3c} 14-8 3°5 5-2 | 10 11- 12-5 | 12-8 | 15-5 | 10-6 6-5 7-4 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-6 4 16-2 3-7 5-9 9-9 | 11- 12-3 | 18-3 | 14-5 | 11-5 5-8 5-8 
eet. JonnS. 224)... tee 33-1 5-3e] 17-2 3°8 5-5 9-7 | 12- 12-4 | 15-8 | 15 11-7 5-7 6-4 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 31-7 4-7] 14-9 3-9 5-1 9-7 | 10 12-6 | 13-2 | 14-6 | 11-8 5-6 5-7 
19 Montreal... 4. ae. 224 eee 34-4 15-3-6-7 | 17-2 3-9 5-4 9-5 | 11- 12-3 | 12-3 | 14-5 | 10-9 5:9 5-3 
ZOE ul). Aen. deer. kee 32-9 |5-3-6c 15-2 3-7 5-5 9-5 | 11- 12-8 | 13-3 | 15 10-2 7-2 5-5 
Ontario (average)................. 34-4 6-3 | 17-3 3-5 5-6 9-1 | 1i- 13-4 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 10-8 6-2 4-7 
cl -Ottawa.ee... 1b es.... eee. 34-2 6-7 | 16-7 3-8 5-7 9-1] 12- 13-3 | 12-5 | 14-7 | 11-1 6-6 5-4 
22 Brockville... f., 88. . chosen laole® 6-3 | 14-1 3°7 5-5 8-9 | 11- 13-5 | 13-2 | 13-9 | 10 6-3 5-3 
23-—Kinestom....4.. 0)... . gee. 33-4 |5-3-6-7 | 15-5 3-7 5-2 9-1} 11- 12-9 | 12-7 | 18-9 | 10-7 6-7 5-2 
24—Belleville.................... 83-5 |5-3-6-7 | 16-5 38°5 5-3 8-9 | 11- 13-1 | 12-9 | 12-8 | 11-6 5-7 4-8 
26-——Peverborough, ...25..... mie. | SoM 2-6: 74 17-5 3-4 5-4 8-7 | 11 13 11-9 | 13-8 | 10-7 6-1 4-7 
26--Oshawase. cs... 23...) eee 34-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-9 3-2 5-7 9 11- 13-4 | 12-5 | 13-9 | 10-5 6-8 4-6 
SeOTUNG... cache, 24s. . betas 33-7 6-7 | 16-7 3-4 5-1 8-9 | 12- 13-9 | 12 13-5 | 12-3 5-7 4-4 
28 ROTONLO. 5. ese. BA. , esta 38-9 6-7 | 18-1 3-6 5-3 8-8 | 11- 12-9 | 11-7 | 12-5 | 10-8 6-2 4-5 
29—Niagara Falls............... 34-7 6 18-3 3-6 | 5-4 9-1] 11- 12-8 | 12 13 11-2 6-8 | 4-2 
30—St. Catharines............... 35 6-6-7 | 17-7 3°5 5-6 9-1 | 12 125% | 12-75 18 10-7 6-9 4-5 
eb--Hamiltom. it 2%... bc.. nude SOee 6-6-7 | 17-5 3-4 5-5 8-8 | 11- 12-9 | 12-1 | 12-5 |] 10-7 5-8 5 
o2-rBrantiord.... ueaeS hs ocho te 85-5 6-6-7 | 17-9 3:4 5-4 9-1} 12- 13-7 | 12-3 | 12-7 | 10-1 5:8 4-5 
Boalt foc te an be be dee lao 6-7 | 18-3 3-4 5-4 8-7 | 11- 13-6 | 12-5 | 13-4 | 10-9 5-7 4-7 
34-—Guelpl.as.. .4.. 22. ..4 eee. 37-2 6 18-3 3-2 5-7 9 11- 13-6 | 12-1] 13-1 9-5 5-7 4-3 
35—Kitchener........4...050000. 36-4 6-7 | 17-2 3°4 5-8 8-9 | 12-3 | 18-9 | 12-7 | 13-4 | 10-9 6-5 4-5 
86—Woodstock......02....., 445. 33-2 6 16-6} 3 5-7 8-9 | 12-3 | 18-7 | 12-1 | 12-8 9-9 6-3 4-3 
Sie stratiord....4.. 02. ..4, ee 36-6 5-3 | 17-2 38-2 5-7 9-2 | 12 133 | 12-1 | 18 10-4 6:5 5-5 
oo london, 04... Mas.) eee 31-5 6-7 | 18-8 3-4 5-6 8-9 | 11-8 | 18-2 | 12-1 | 12-6 | 10-4 5-9 4-4 
boob. Phomas: Sh pada 34-9 |5-3-6-7 | 20-2 3-7 5-8 9-4 | 12 13-4 | 12-2 | 12-6 | 10-8 6 4-38 
40-—@hathawme...). 00h. teu dewe 32-7 5-3 | 19 8-5 5-1 8-9 | 11-9 |] 138-5 | 11-8 | 12-3 8-9 5 3°9 
ar Windsors,... 4.000... hecho 35 -3-6-7 | 17-1 3°5 5-1 8-9 | 11-7 | 12-6 | 11-4 | 12-1 | 10-6 5-5 4 
£2 SACNia By. s2 0... MS. bee eee leo ben 6 18-4 3-2 5-9 9-3 | 12-2 | 18-7 | 12-6 | 14-1 | 11-6 6-6 4-2 
43-—Owen Sound.©...8!...1......1°83-7 6c} 16-5 3-3 5-5 9-5 | 10-8 | 138-2 | 12-7 | 14 10-9 6-2 4°5 
#4 —Norbh Bayiaid.. te. cke eee 34-7 6-6-7 | 16-6 3-9 6-3 9-9 | 138-1 | 14-3 | 13 14 11-6 6-6 5 
Ade UC DUE Vaiic: «dec thes shane 32-3 6-7 | 16-7 3-8 6-1 9-1 | 11-5 | 13-4 | 12-3 | 14-2 | 10-8 6 4-7 
BOC ODAC sos eects wm RE. ke 32 6-7 | 16-3 3-9 5-8 9°7 | 13-2 | 14°59 | 1955 |... 11-8 5-8 4°8 
Ag AMIMININB Sd: Mh, kei 32-5 6-7 | 18-1 3-7 5-9 9-7.| 12-2 | 14-1 | 12-8 | 13-4 | 12 6 5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............] 32-6 6-7 | 15-9 3°5 6 9-4 | 12 14515 (C12 | ee 12-1 7:3 5-3 
89—PortiArthures sack! .. lech ee 34-2 G-68 Ji 2 58 3°6 5-6 9-4 | 10-7 | 12-9 | 11-7 | 11-9 9-8 6 4-4 
50—Fort William................ 34-1 6-6-7 | 15-5 3-6 5-5 8-9 | 11-7 | 13 127 1 12-3>7) t=3 6-1 4-2 
Manitoba (average)............... 32-9 7-0 | 18-3 3°5 5-7 $-0 | 12-0 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 13-2 | 10-6 6-9 3°6 
bl—Winmipess... «8-22... @be: 33-2 |6-4-8 17-7 3-4 5-7 8-9 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 10-9 6-8 3-1 
52—Brandon.............. 32-6 16-4-7-1 | 18-9 8°5 5-7 9 122401 15; 13 13-2 | 10-3 6-9 4 
Saskatchewan (average). ........ 32-9 7:0 | 22-1) 3-5 5-9 | 8-9 | 11-9 | 15-1 | 13-3 | 13-4 | 11-3 6-6 | 4:3 
Od Rering th «4 ae.. . ae 33-5 7-2 21-1 3°5 6-5 8-8 | 12-3 | 14-9 | 18-1 | 15-1 |] 11-8 6-5 3°7 
os-—bringe Albert. ...6¢...1. nny ool 6-4 | 22-3 3°6 5-8 8:90) iS) 15-2 | 1387 [eiss8rl. 2 a. 7-2 5 
55-—Saskatoons..4)..02...) 2086. 32-1 7-2 | 22-8 3-6 5-3 8-9 | 12-7 | 15-1 | 13-8 | 13-7 | 10-8 6-7 4-4 
56-—Moose Jaw... .....04...4...08. 32-9 LO) OPA 3-4 5-9 8-9 | 11-3 | 15 1297 120M). Be 6-1 4 
Alberta (average)................. 35-1 7-9 | 22-6 | 3-5] 5-7] 8-9] 12-5 | 14-7] 12-6] 13-1] 10-9] 6-9 | 4-4 
7—Medicine Hat........ 36:4 8 23 31a UaS Ll ey eee 8-8 | 12-6 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 13-1 | 10 6-6} 4:5 
58—-Drumbeller.4,.. #... 1. )s. 35-1 8 22-5 3-6 6 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 13-7 |] 10-7 7 4-4 
59—Edmonton................... 33-1 |7-2-8 21:8} 3-5] 5-6] 8-7 | 12-2] 14-6 | 12-7] 12-8 | 11 7-1 4-2 
H0-—Caleary $8...:4... 08... eee 34-8 8 22-1] 3:4] 5-4] 8-9] 12-5 | 14-5 | 12-4] 13-1] 12-7] 6-9] 4-2 
6i-—Eethbridge..)...0)...4.8-0e 36 8 7a 3760) fae. 8-9 | 12-5 | 14-8 | 12-6 | 12-7 | 10 6-9 4°35 
British Columbia (average).......| 35-4 9-0 | 23-7 3°8 6-1 9-3 | 11-7 | 14-5 | 18-3 | 13-7 |] 11-4 8-0 4-7 
62-—Fernict-@2- 9:4. 888-4 AO 34-2 8c | 23-7 Seu sae 9 12 14-1 | 13-2 | 13 12-7 8-3 4:3 
OS—INe@]s0n 5... ciciets Seeks cc be he ee 33-7 9 24 BEN ons oe 9 1293 eld 8 | 14D Pee. eee 9-3 3:9 
64 — Trail wh... gece. ..1, 2S 34-8 9 23-8 3°6 6-1 9-3 | 12-5 | 14-3 | 13-3 | 14-4 | 12-1 8-2 4-3 
65—New Westminster........... 33-8 9-9-6 | 23-2 3-8 6 9 10-9 | 14 13 13 | M1 7 5 
66—Vancouver..<).cchis .. )o..cs5 34-6 9-9-6 | 22-5.| 3-7 5-8 9 11-5 | 13-9 | 12-7 | 12-7 | 10-8 6-8 4-3 
Hi—Victoriatthc. J...25.., 1c Bates 34-8 9 23°3 3-9 6-5 9-2 | 12 14-3 | 12-6 | 18-4 | 11-3 7-9 4-7 
GS——Nanaimom, «., fo. «tec. bacc bat 40 9 24-3 3-8 6 9-6 | 11-8 | 14-8 | 13-3 | 18-7 | 10-3 7-8 5-3 
69-—Prince,Rupert.a.o2...1.....4 SW 9-10 25 4 6-3 | 10 10-7 | 16 14-1 | 14-2 |] 11-7 8-7 5-8 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many cities. 
¢. Grocers’ quotations. d. Revised quotation, no increase in price. 
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eee 350.00000.e—esSsSswsws0cs—w—wwramuwmy, 


Apples 8 A o 
% ; Z ; E 
7 cs q as 3 = g B E 8 Pa gS a4 
St Le 1 5 ae | Ee Sa lees | oe) 2° | ses 2 
a3 “a 5°] 3 ae x= a= Gro, | USroe PO" | | Seetil e y “8 
5 oS 3 a oN = he A dn BN oN eS 6 
n™ oe 4 & ° 2 . -O -@ i) ie) Axe) ° eee 
Or og Bio +2 ae $2 am Qo n Os Ea Neo fic Pe Sia 
it ae art Re a7 a ES oS Guas an) ss ae Lair) 
a3] dp | #2 | 2 | 8 | GR] £8 | 28 | 22] gh | $2] EB | £8 
be he 
& fe a 8 3 5 ea 5 4 3 A, si 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
39-6 23°0 15-9 13-1 16-5 15-4 16-7 46-1 41-4 T 16-3 + 60-3 
35-2 25°0 16-0 14-0 EGO aan sacs clams 2° > 52-0 48-9 37°3 16-8 34-8 66-4 
41-6 25 17 12-7 iy eerie es Ab cae Re 59:6 54-1 36°3 17 35 65-9 
BOs | ieee < rece ose 15 15-9 Mitt): | tao Renan! Ia ders 56-3 48-4 38-1 16-6 35 63-3 
DO idence. ce felines eietetste 14-5 W/O art es Cal Ae ap ONC 53-4 50-8 37°3 15:6 34-7 68-3 
37-9 DA (eee ciate ic 13-5 13 be | ee ae hel (Bloin ae or 52-1 43-7 37 16-9 34-6 68-3 
KA Dee ee tS ic ar ees Pec eraeen ches ec ies star ate eiels off oe tiotsioher oye Siaiens' ee 50 48-7 BY feria es ae S45 lan. cae 
34-4 Zoe |. cee eee 13-6 a er rey ca | es ese a 50-4 47-5 37-4 18-1 34-8 66-2 
26-4 16-3 17- 14-1 17-5 g ESor-el ees Gb 52-5 55-4 37°35 17-4 34 64-6 
33-6 22°9 15-5 13-3 16-4 94-5 ots ss 48-7 50-3 37°6 16-0 35-7 64-4 
29-4 21-5 13 13-4 17-1 3 dae | lees See 48-6 49 38-2 16-8 36-4 64-5 
36-2 26-6 18 13-6 15-5 138 al.o ee aes 50-4 49-6 38 15-2 35 63-7 
35 2028), cccce sees 12-7 16-1 14> Ol cet ee 49 51-7 37:3 15-9 35°7 65 
33°65) ewe. cae bee Panes. 13-4 TO2S5 aie: faltered 46-7 50-8 BY be eter 35 feats 
37°8 22°2 17-0 13-4 17-4 15°35. goes +s 46-7 41-9 36-2 16-1 34-1 59-7 
39-6 20s Pf sccee aets oye.» 13-9 18-9 A chine | (ee Bee 49-2 47-1 35 16-8 34-1 61-1 
37 25-4 16 13 16-2 1D) loka Bre 47:3 41-3 37-6 17-1 32-9 61:3 
HAG Ce a ee ae 18 13-9 16 15° 2a cesigas Sei 45-4 42-5 35-9 16-3 34-5 59-4 
Teal ey cic rats ons Go Uovctete antat ef® 5 12-7 BFC, | Mee te ERR il 46-4 44-3 37-4 15-6 36-4 59-5 
SSE Wis | ee bee eh ary Sie 14:3 18-7 15+ Dials. ones 49-3 43-3 35-9 15-2 34 59-1 
40-6 BORD | Vaketst emis: Sle Su lite orete s crokere. Wee | to Se ser ee 46 47-9 36-1 16-1 32-6 61-4 
SEAR ctNis voici | s ole eetensts:« 13 19 5 RO ed bal aan eA 48-3 38-2 34-7 16-5 36-4 60-5 
38-4 24-5 17 13 17 MA Sal hocehrs mons 45 37-9 34-7 15-4 32-3 56-9 
38-5 Doel. |. seats 13-1 16-4 OE ee See 43-1 35 38-1 15-9 33°7 57-8 
42-6 23°2 16-3 13-0 15-9 BS Silly. cs roe 45-7 39-8 36-3 15-6 32-3 58-4 
41-3 De: [oss nikveb kone 13 17-2 Or ey ae 44-4 37-5 36-7 15-7 32: 59-2 
44 2Dne. ||, :cfaeieres aes Dimon Nias ake «, sete ofall Ps seks. «oot eralekeueke 0. 44-9 CV ACK ae ld eae 15-7 32 60-1 
46-5 D425 |. .ieatee ot UL Biduile ects's « aeeers A aed be eee ee 43-6 38°7 36-2 16 31- 58:6 
45-2 Lees tate ttele, ces 12-7 13 y ts im | aes eC ee 43-8 38:8 36-1 15-5 31 57-4 
41-3 19) Gh A Ga ae 1220) |), ete Moser Uhlan | 8s Oc 45-1 38-1 374 Eee 31 57-2 
40-1 ON ccts ci fe ae « Nh teditece sheisie ars oie LG) Gl eps oes 47-7 41-4 36-9 15-4 30: 58-6 
38-8 259 |. Suds oe + 2k he cae. apache 14:9 n.nee ss 44-3 38-9 36-6 15-2 32: 57-4 
A Pe ty Sebel 5, allis) ons. 3 ote nt. 11-7 16 ys ie 4 Era ye 42-6 35°4 34-2 14-9 29- 55-9 
43-7 One Ue oysceih ede cters 1s Sevier a cheveraxeiovers ni am | Np 48 39-1 36-2 15-2 33 57-5 
45-1 OV) AEN ES A ae ee 5 EN ec oe U5 Bah aociye ors 43-8 39-8 AYR 14-8 31- 57-1 
47-7 2623 |. yc.6. ee 14-3 14-9 1 Gy eee 47-8 40-4 34-5 15-1 30- 56-1 
43-2 DP AY: Sn oe ee 13-3 15:3 1 Ft [ene ee 48-6 39-1 34-7 15-1 31- 57-8 
42-6 Dok Ba anes ps8, See 14-5 12-9 EO. Bliss tans Bois 46-1 40-4 34:5 14-7 30- 56-8 
39-4 Ae 2: Wea 5.5.08 ais’ s 1 IR Ge ed | aes Ae HS 4s 55 as 2 42 37°5 35-9 15-6 30- 57-2 
42-1 7p) Te eee ae, ie 14-1 14°5 L541). pete 40-7 38-7 34-5 15-4 31- 57-4 
39-2 575 Il SA a ae 1 pics| le, PO eee HD a loattes 45-9 39-1 37-9 15-3 30 57-4 
41-9 22-8 4h. se 1 TC st ier apa 14 7 Nes o.oo 45-7 36-5 36-7 15:5 32: 58 
40-1 QS Waco 13-1 16-4 N48 error. 1s ae 47 39-1 35-4 15-4 30: 57-8 
40-8 ESed |. cecek ote ates 13-9 18:5 W524i os. hostess 50-1 43-5 35-3 16 32> 58-3 
39-4 2d. Vacce cere « Le Silo sats m weeyo AS: Uligreranet -g 46-7 38-7 35-3 15-4 31 56-8 
39-1 PAY GE et, See oem 12-7 13-3 152 Ole. axe te < 41-8 36 34-4 15-5 31 57-8 
38 1926 |. 008 eae 12> Obl. otecis seo N52 1 Varese <c 46-4 37-4 37-4 15-6 33° 59 
41-8 DU siha. causes ae 5 Ch a, ei ee 15-3 7 | erterescte ate 41-3 39 35-5 16-1 33> 58-5 
ABS St teehee woe: | cians a eae 14-1 18 1 ty Gy | tener 47-6 44-5 38-5 17 35 61-7 
44-3 25 15 12-5 16-8 ay Be een eee 46-1 Ase Sule Acccm ae 15-4 39- 62 
DO li lak. atts yt 17 14-3 NY {Or/ 18 lktaata se 46-8 42 38-7 18-8 35- 62-7 
46-5 25 15 VED IE eee $8; || so gare oe 49-4 43 37-5 16-9 34- 62-5 
43-9 25:5 18 6 Be 5a |S PRPS coe A] lh haaracke at 46-9 37°8 37-2 15 31 59-8 
34-4 OH FOE Ao Sate 12-4 16-6 V7 +9 bee cee tees 49-8 45-3 40 14-6 35: 57 
36-3 Bas |: ov ck eae 12 16-9 LO* Ob) espa ts 4 47-3 42-7 37-5 15-3 33° 58-9 
BA Bi tim wereisis ofsts » 15.0 13-2 15-8 15-8 15-7 46-0 39-5 72-6 16-7 57- 58-2 
i MR PSEA: cite: ave cara ton atl 12-7 16 15-3 15-6 46-3 40-3 72-4 15-8 56-3 57 
Ded eke es 5 es 15 13-6 15-6 16-3 15-8 45-7 38-7 72°8 17:5 58-2 59-3 
AGADi NR cbs ss 15-3 13-3 15-6 15-7 16-9 42-9 39-5 71-2 17-5 57-9 62-7 
SECM ey ae eens) PR ae ie ce 13-7 17°3 15 17-3 46-4 38 71-8 16-9 58-7 63-7 
2A See ee 16 AS 2 lcd. eer 16-9 17 39-8 39-6 72-4 18-9 59-7 64-9 
AP a eae ae 14-6 14 15 15-6 15-6 46-1 39-4 70-5 17 56-7 62-8 
O83 2 (Name tscseciosots Sar 12-4 14-4 15-4 17-8 39-3 41 70 17 56: 59-3 
JOC es a aes 15-0 12-9 16-8 15-1 17-4 44-3 37-9 70-8 17-8 55-7 61-8 
SF aie baie atois ba": o0\l euscatete oloceie 12-9 14-7 15-6 17 42-7 38-3 70-2 17°3 BOS. |e ses 
AAR S'S | ey tee ey Sev Wee Soe a + Se 12-9 1437 15-3 17-9 42-3 41-1 70-7 18-3 58-1 64:3 
ESOS lel Sear 15 12-7 16-5 15 17-3 46-3 S5ROy nots eee 17:6 53 60 
BS cAMP ote soya a [icianears = ote 13-2 18-2 14-7 17-4 48 40-8 69-8 17-2 55-2 61 
BACB) Lois o5.s 0 ais 15 1B MA, Ds tesrepeyes ot 42 33°7 72:3 125 Tt de eens he cadets 
1G al Be Sar 15-0 +e: es oe 16-3 hid ee noe 17-5 54-1 65-9 
SOOM Meee leeccs 6. | ares ot ape ates 19- 15-6 18 . ste ac bate lee one tee eal ear oo 
Ee NN ho ois Lae cast sie ® [poke ofet che Seale ese seats 15 Ree ee ee 43-3 40-5 68-7 18-7 57-5 65 
BO) Sve ae. shows s +o fies o'a'e wttatans 12-8 17-7 14-7 17- 39-7 40-2 70 19-3 3! Ey fal acre 
LSE Bt oe Sn roeree ees ae te Te leek: aie 13-8 15 39-8 35-7 65-9 15-7 AY. iy ee 
B56 EPL RI cB cis aio, 3: so etc 12! Ghite oek . eee 13-7 15-3 41-8 39-5 66-3 15-5 50:0) leaner ae 
CAT SG Gl (ene a a eer Rs DZ) Ne < Sheva s Sede 13-5 15-7 46-5 38 66-4 16-4 5 Y06 yee eee 
Ce See 15 13) abe eters wate 1A Gul socaae fe 44-7 38-3 68-7 16°9 £5 p75 yal ae 
D2 IR ee pie leetsiwe sCokere 9 iL al es, ee et | sical | Pape ime. See 43-7 ATe se eerecenate P11 Jes ual bestia A (iio tgardicod 




















+ Ontario and east, 32 oz. jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


LOCALITY 


Dominion (average)................ 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 
LE -Sydhey 25.0087. 42 ...6 eae 
2—New Glasgow................. 
SA merch sr... b che. bees 


G—TTUrO eee ok ERE coh kate 
7—P.EH.I.—Charlottetown........ 
New Brunswick (average)......... 
S—Monctome.. -b ecek.. eae ee 


Spee 
Quebec (average)... cae 
mil2— Quebec. as...) Bikes hee 


PlD-=SOre). BBA... eee. ee eee 
“16—St. Hyacinthe a... .b ane. 
*17—St. Johns. . Og Beh osck ey amen 


"io—-Montreala ct & one os age ol 
*20-—Hollt aaa: Bee eee eee 


23— Kingston Oe a fik:s> eee 


25—Peterborough. ok — ee. 
26 —Osha waa )..t' i'n). ji einee s 
Pi —- Orillia ies 0.50 eo), See 


29—Niagara Falls................. 
30—St. Catharines................ 
DAR ELAMOILONL Ee oes Goa ee 
Oe DTAntlonde sch hens tee) 
Boer Alte ge Rao Ee acess cde Ree 
34——Guelph sss. hse ees gl eee 
O60 Kitchener. : hsp es. Aone 


OS —Ond On mate ey sets eee 
aE (Paes Teed 


a NOLL NSA Y tes se | abe 
45 SUG bUryer of Ge eee 
AG re OUGIN. uted: iE be, aes sae 


50—Fort William................ ‘ 


Manitoba (average)................. 
Ol Winnipeg ts ae aan eee 
52—Brandon 


Ce ee Se 


56—Moose Jaw.... 
Alberta (average)... 


57—Medicine Hat................. 


68—Drumbheller.:................. 


British Catakts (average)........ 
62—Fernie 


Cee Ce er ee er ras 


(b) For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
tensively occupied by workingmen but some at $30-$45. 


Sugar 


Granulated, 
per lb. 








GPOD WOOD GO TDCI CRATER ROOC00D CROW ARMAUIRAAMURNAUDWOUARAHNWAWO 0 SOS AHmoOhh SUUIWdSwWHS 


oo 


Ow 


& 
a me : r; 
5 Si Gals 
hime | Seen 
| ",| 38) 234 | Zs 
BQ | oS loa] gee | ao 
‘Seles | ao] sas] os 
Dorlsoe Sod gam |S e 
Pp ie) sal oO > 
cents | cents} cents | cents| cents | cents 
8-4 | 48-2 | 43-6 18-9 | 16-4 
8-2 | 57-1 | 43-0 18-9 | 12-0 
8-4 | 54-3 | 42-8 19-5 | 10 
8-2 | 58 43 20-4 | 10 
8-1 | 57 43 LOSS Hie wot. 
8-3 | 57-8 | 43 21-1} 16 
8-1 | 58-6 | 43 WRB Ys | PR 
8-3 | 56-7 | 43 VS: Didhia. aun 
8-2 | 60-2 | 43-0 18-3 | 15-0 
8-5 | 56-7 | 48-0 18-7 | 10-0 
8-8 | 59-7 | 43 19-8 |} 10 
8-2 | 50-3 | 43 17-4 | 10 
8-3 | 57-1 | 43 BGO) 3 veces 
8-5 | 59-7 | 43 19-5: Wl ae 
7-8 | 47-0 | 44-7 20-2 | 15-4 
7-9 | 46-8 | 44-8 20-3 | 15 
8 47-7 | 45-2 21-2) 15 
8 43-6 | 44 19-5 | 15 
7-7 | 49-2 | 44-6 13-9 Woe ee 
7:8 | 44-5 | 45-4 20-91) se ae 
7-8 | 43-1 | 45-6 AG Sidieneees  « 
7-5 | 52-2 | 44-3 20-8 } 15 
7-7 | 47-5 | 44-7 18-7 | 17 
8 48-1] 43-8 AAS NE | te Sener 
8-4 | 47-2 | 43-7 18-8 | 14-5 
8-1 | 47-3 | 43-8 117 Oe Pei en 
8 44-1 | 43-1 VA BY AD | lewis Se 
7-9 | 48-3 | 43-3 TD SGp IB | beac ae 
8-3 | 48-8 | 43-7 17-6 | 12 
8-5 | 48-5 | 43-7 18-5 | 15 
8-4 | 52-9 | 43-6 19-4 | 12-5 
8-2 | 47-5 | 43-8 i USES? | fee ca 
8 50-1 | 43-4 18-2 | 12 
8-7 | 46-5 | 43-8 NGO: Heo dee eG 
8-4 | 46-5 | 43-9 dE | ease 
8-1 | 44-8 | 44-3 18-4 | 10 
8-3 | 50-7 | 44-6 18-5 | 13 
8-5 | 48-6 | 44-3 DUS ECG 3e | Peer 
8-4 | 46 43-5 1S 2a, wee 
8-4 | 43-1 | 44-2 LEE | Pevaeeae 
8-4 | 48-5 | 44 TSM oe ee 
8-7 | 48-3 | 44-2 1824 Ce 
8-3 | 47-5 | 43-9 162-94) Ronee 
8-6 | 48-2 | 44-3 1312 Haat 
8-4 | 46-1 | 43-3 16: Suc 
8 42-6 | 43-6 18-9 | 15 
8-7 | 46-4 | 43-9 UB: Galo usyee 
8-3 | 53-3 | 43-6 19-50 oe 
8-9 | 54-7 | 44-3 TDs4 U0 0 ee 
8-4 | 45 43-8 19-7 | 15 
8-9 | 46 43-3 1S) ES ee 
8-7 | 43-1 | 44 20-9 | 19 
8-5 | 44-3 | 43-5 1G 6 We eter A 
8-2 | 44-1 | 42-6 18-6 | 18 
8-4 | 43-6 | 43-1 19-5 | 18 
9-0 | 45-0 | 43-0 18-7 | 15-0 
8-9 4-2 | 43 18-5 | 15 
9 47-9 | 42-9 18-9 | 15 
9-5 | 45-6 | 43-1 19-5 | 18-5 
9-6 | 46-3 | 42-7 19-2 | 15 
9-5 | 42-6 | 42-9 20:4 Fee 
9-5 | 47-9 | 42-9 19-8 | 20-6 
9-3 | 45-5 | 44 18-4 | 20 
9-2 | 45-2 | 42-8 17-4 | 17-5 
9-2 | 41-8 | 43 Le the Gerd 
9-1 | 44-5 | 48-5 17-5 | 20 
9 46-7 | 42-8 18-5 | 15 
9-1 | 45-1 | 42-2 £/-3 ie 2. 
9-6 | 48 42-3 P7545 ee 
8-5 | 44-6 | 43-5 19-1 | 23-0 
9-3 | 47-7 | 438-7 1A 3p | e-Beree B 
9 47 44-3 19 25 
8-8 | 43 43-4 19-4 | 25 
7-7 | 40 43-4 18-1 | 23 
8 41-8 | 42-5 19-2 | 15 
8-3 | 46-3 | 43-6 20-1 | 25 
8-1 | 46-3 | 43-3 19-4 | 28 
8:5 | 45 43-8 19-7 | 20 
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(c) Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 


houses are mostly of four and five rooms; modern, $24-$28, eeaiicodern, $20-$24. 


per 4 lb. jar 
United States, 


per lb. 


per lb. 
Starch, laundry, 


Salt, fine, table, 
Soap, laundry, 
Anthracite coal, 











re) 
m § 
mm F 


coe 


Ce 


1 
16 fa 75 


RO FAD C9 GO ND EOD CO OO ED IR COMT“TOOND COCO CIOCOH «= THR EN COCO CR CR TOMO «ROO 


PAT CS CO“TEUDODONICNO OUI NUR RR ODA ROMUARUARwODUMOa YShonousnoU)S 


- pero ona 


MANION AMODNAWSRONWEIWDSRMAwWOOS S34 


2 DUDU UTS SU UO UU OU OO OU OS OO TOT OT OT ST. OUD. OUST SU OO OO OH OU OT OT OT OO OF OU GG OU OT OUT OU OT OA CLOT OO ST GTA TC OTC CNT 


CUA ROC ROD ALOR RWOROROA PAA AR APA AR AA APALYOA PAA LA ROAA ADR ARAWRARAR AL MWD pmo A OUR Om 
AIR UA Co Co Cn Oo 


Poe ee ee a 


Decempser, 1942 
GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING; 


stove, per ton 





0: 22-11- 42 


10-00-10-70 
9-90-10-40 

11-145 
ne 47-10- ‘8 


10-00-13 - 00d 
11-50-14-75d 
9-50-14-00d 





14. 
14-50-14- Ba 9-00-10-00g 


15-75 | 9-50-13-75d 
15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
16-00g] 10-50-13 -25d 
16-00g| 11-50-13 -50d 
16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
16-00 |11-00-13-50d 
16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
16-00 |11-50-13-00d 
16-50g|10-50-14-50d 
16-00g| 10-00-13 -50d 
16-00g}10-00-12-50 
16- 00g} 10-50-13 -00d 
16-50g| 10-75-13 -50d 
10-00-12 -00 
12-50-15-00d 
11-50-15-75 

13-50 
13-00-16 -75d 
10-50-13 -00d 
11-75-14-75d 
11-75-14-74d 

9: 250 


9-25-10-25 


9-80 
10-75-13 -00f 


(d) Including semi-bit- 
* Sales taxes, 4% in Montreal and 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1942 
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§ i 2 seh 3 g 3 ee sree 
—sa ~ Soo sn; 2 aie nouses W1 x ses Wl 
S SE 3% 5 we Sa8 is we a3 gs modern con-| incomplete 
~ ai eo es BoRS: Re spe 5 80 ‘S", | veniences, {modern con- 
av Es Bas a 2es aes a3 | £8 | per month | veniences, 
8 a mn ‘S a iS 71 pe 3 Be ae per month 
$ $ $ $ 3. $ cents | cents $ § 
bam r 
13-318 11-355 13-838 231 9-761 8-459] 28-8 9-8] “= 95.448 : 
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minous. (f) Higher price is for coalinsacks. | _(g) Natural gas used extensively. (p) Six roomed houses not ex- 
and 5 roomed houses, modern $25-$35 per month, semi modern, $10-$15. (s) Delivered from mines. (v) Workingmen’s 


Quebec, and 2% in the other cities are not included in the fuel prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS} 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- 
modities 
*AlT COMmMOGIGIOS:........ asite deen oe 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Testiles and Textile 
Guctac. oe See a Pe 85 
IV Woods ween Preducts and . 
V. Iron ae Its Products...... 44 
VI. Non Ferrous Metals and 
(Chew; Products: a4. see. 18 
VII. Non Metallic Minerals and 
PPrOGUCESS Sans we oe ete 83 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
HOCUS a hs ee a Es a. 77 ~«+| 63-4/118-7|141-5]105-4| 99-5} 95-1 
Classified according to purpose— 
I, Consumers’ Goods......... 236 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOM tas ofa ate eR Meee 126 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 
II, Producers’ Goods.......... 402 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 
Building and Construction 
Materials... 5..ie das. Soe 111 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 
Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 
Ax, Bi@las, set. set! Mes Bee 186 | 59-2/134-7/176-4] 91-2] 95-9) 91- 
Be. Animals. suede. oke 105 | 70-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9] 97-7/105- 
Farm (Canadian)....... 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0] 98-0}101- 
Dele SMEAEINO Ys, coh. dene iets, dees nee 16 | 65-9}111-7)114-1] 91-7/103-4/109- 
MOLE MOTOS dtsck ders stars atetsye Marches 57 | 60-1] 89-7|151-3/106-8] 98-8} 92- 
Vn Woineraly, 2.7. sions deisiottomes 203 67-9]115-2}134-6}106-4| 98-8] 92- 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8}120-8|154-1| 94-7] 97-4} 97- 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 3: 


1913 | 1918 | 1920] 1922 |Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct. 


64-8)127-7/156-5/100-4| 97-4) 9 


Nov. 
1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 |1937 | 1989] 1940} 1941) 1942) 1942 


64-0}127-4|155-9| 97-3] 97-7} 95-7] 79-5) 68-9] 83-1} 80-3] 83-9) 94-0] 96-8] 97-1 
58-1]127-9/167-0} 86-2) 96-3) 93-5] 62-6} 61-0] 84-5] 68-5] 70-9] 80-1] 85-6) 85-9 
70-9}127-1/145-1) 96-0} 97-9]108-4} 93-4] 63-5) 80-7) 80-8) 82-1)101-8|104-5}106-0 
58-2|157-1/176-5/101-7| 96-5| 89-8] 77-5} 70-9| 69-2) 79-2) 84-0] 96-7] 92-0| 92-0 


63-9] 89-1/154-4}106-3] 98-8} 93-1) 85-8] 64-4] 75-7] 85-0) 91-4] 98-3]102-6/102-8 
68-9]156-9}168-4}104-6) 99-3) 93-4} 89-3) 86-1)104-1}101-9}106-2)112-7)115-3}115-3 


98-4)141-9]135-5) 97-3] 97-0) 96-7] 73-5} 66-2] 73-7| 74-5] 77-7| 78-2| 79-7) 79-7 
56-8) 82-3)112-2/107-0} 99-4) 92-8] 89-4] 85-1] 87-4) 86-5) 90-8} 98-9/100-0)100-1 


90-9} 81-0} 81-3) 83-9] 90-1/103-6}102-0)102-1 


62-0|102-7|186-1} 96-9] 97-5) 94-3] 84-5) 73-0} 79-7| 80-6] 84-8] 96-8] 96-9) 97-3 


61-8|119-0|150-8) 90-2} 97-5)100-3] 83-9) 67-1] 81-6) 79-0} 81-1} 96-8)100-7/101-8 
62-2} 91-9/126-3)101-4| 97-5] 90-3} 84-9] 77-0) 78-5) 81-6] 87-3} 96-8] 94-3) 94-3 
67-7|133-3|164-8] 98-8] 97-2} 95-1] 73-4] 64-3] 82-4] 75-4] 78-1] 85-5} 89-3] 89-5 
55-1} 81-9)108-6)104-1/100-8} 94-5) 90-9) 85-4] 94-5) 96-5/102-1/107-9}110-4)110-5 
69-1)189-0)171-0} 98-2] 96-8] 95-2] 71-4} 62-0) 81-0] 73-0] 76-2] 83-0} 86-9} 87-2 


67-0)100-7|144-0)108-7) 97-9) 98-2) 85-7] 80-7} 91-8} 93-9) 98-2 111-2 115-5}116-4 
69-5]148-1]177-3} 95-8} 96-5) 94-5] 68-2} 58-8] 79-2) 69-4) 72-5] 78-2) 82-1) 82-2 


1] 63-5} 60-8] 79-5} 66-8] 69-4] 79-2] 82-2) 82-3 
2| 90-8} 64-6] 80-6} 82-2) 83-4] 99-0}101-6)102-4 
5| 66-3] 54-6! 83-9] 64-9} 66-9] 74-1] 85-7} 86-3 
7| 92-0] 69-5] 76-0} 80-8) 84-1/106-9)117-7/119-0 
9| 85-5) 64-6] 75-4] 84-7] 91-0} 98-0/102-1/102-3 
1] 85-7] 81-7] 88-2] 87-8] 92-2! 97-5] 98-9} 98-9 
2} 70-4] 59-3] 81-1] 72-1] 76-1] 85-3] 93-1) 98-5 
5] 82-8] 71-7} 80-7} 80-3} 82-4} 93-3] 92-2} 92-4 





+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures’as follows:—Monthly, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada); annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1924, the number is 578. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; Decem- 
ber, 104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 
104-3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105:3; 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; Sep- 
tember, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4; December, 120-6; January, 
1942, 119-9; February, 120-3; March, 120-6; 
April, 120-6; May, 120-9; June, 121-8; July, 
123-9; August, 123:5; September, 123-0; 
October, 123-7; November, 125-0. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices on the base 1926 
as 190 advanced from 96-8 for October, 1942, 
to 97-1 for November. The animal products 
group advanced 1-4 per cent during the month 
and minor increases occurred also in the vege- 
table products group, the wood and wood 
products group and in the chemicals and allied 
products group. Other principal groups were 
unchanged. Comparative figures for the gen- 
eral index for certain earlier dates are 94-0 
for November, 1941; 84:0 for November, 1940; 
and 72-3 for August, 1939, pre-war. Since the 
outbreak of war this index has advanced 34:3 
per cent as compared with an increase of 82:1 
per cent between July, 1914, and October, 
1917, the equal period during the last war. 
Consumers’ goods rose 33:8 per cent between 
August, 1939, and November, 1942, producers’ 
goods 34:2 per cent, and Canadian farm 


products 47-7 per cent. Since the introduction 


of price contro] in the autumn of 1941, the in- 
crease in the index was 3:5 per cent compared 
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with an increase of 31:9 per cent between 
October, 1916, and November ,1917, the similar 
period during the last war. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal oil. 
Information as to the prices of the foregoing, 
with the exception of milk and bread, is ob- 
tained by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, fuel and 
the rates for rent are obtained by the Bureau 
of Statistics and by the correspondents of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 (Lasour Gazzrre, Decem- 
ber, 1941, page 1462), the price ceiling estab- 
lished by P.C. 8527 (Lasour Gazerrz, Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1371) was extended to rentals 
charged for all real property, the order to be 
administered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Under authority conferred by Order in 
Council P.C. 5003 (Lasour Gazerrs, October 
1940, page 995) the Board from time to time 
had fixed maximum rentals for housing accom- 
modation in certain of the cities in the list on 
page 1498. In these cities the maximum rentals 
already fixed continue unchanged, based in 
some cases on those in effect on January 2, 
1940, and in the others on those in effect on 
January 2, 1941. The former are Halifax, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Thetford Mines, Kingston, 
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Ottawa, Windsor, Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, 


New Westminster, Prince Rupert, Vancouver 
and Victoria; the latter are Truro, Moncton, 
Brockville, Belleville, Fort William, Hamilton, 
Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, Port 
Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Re- 
gina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat and Leth- 
bridge. In all other cases the maximum rental 
for any housing accommodation is the rental 
which was in effect on October 11, 1941. Pro- 
vision Is made under the orders of the Board 
for variation of the maximum rentals for any 
accommodation under certain special circum- 
stances affecting the accommodation. 


2 Retail Prices 


Beef prices averaged higher at the beginning 
of November than one month earlier, Under 
a new order of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, dated October 6, maximum wholesale 
prices of beef were increased $1.50 per cwt. 
for the period October 13 to December 23. 
Thereafter seasonal increases at certain dates 
were provided for. The provisions for retail 
prices are similar to those under previous 
orders except that provision was made for a 
maximum markup of 7 cents per pound 
(Lasour Gazerte, November, 1942, page 1282). 
Sirloin steak averaged 38-1 cents per pound at 
the beginning of November, 36-9 cents for 
October 1, 34-2 for November, 1941, and 28-0 
cents for August, 1939, the last pre-war month, 
Prices of fresh pork and of bacon were slightly 
higher. Fresh eggs averaged 5 cents per dozen 
higher at 55-4 cents per dozen. Supplies were 
reported to be short and stocks of storage eggs 
at November 1 were only about one-third of 
those at October 1, and about 25 per cent 
lower than one year ago. Creamery butter 
averaged one-half cent per pound higher at 
40 cents at November 1. Production during 
October was slightly higher than for October, 
1941, but the total for 10 months of 1942 was 
2-5 per cent lower than for the corresponding 
period in 1941. Production of cheese increased 
about 39 per cent in this latter comparison 
and the price at November 1 increased frac- 
tionally during the month under review to 
34-1 cents per pound. Potatoes averaged 
slightly higher at 39-6 cents per pound. 
Oranges increased in price from 41-4 cents per 
dozen to 46:1 cents. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nut” at the 
beginning of November, 1942: Halifax, $18.50; 
Charlottetown, $17.90; Saint John, $18.50; 
Quebec, $16.50; Three Rivers, $17.25; Sher- 
brooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, $17.50; Mont- 
real, $17.75. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Ce following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices, in 
Great Britain and certain of the principal in- 
dustrial and commercial countries appeared in 
the October issue of the Lasour Gazerre. 
Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources, the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with con- 
ditions prevailing some months previous to 
the date of publication in the LaBour GAZETTE. 
In Great Britain, both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
_ the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
160-0 for October, an increase of 0-6 per cent 
for the month. Food and tobacco, as a whole, 
were 0°8 per cent higher due to a rise of 4°4 
per cent in cereals. Industrials materials and 
manufacturers were 0°4 per cent higher, the 
chief change being an increase of 3-2 per cent 
in the chemicals and oils group. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 200 at October 1, showing no 
change from the previous month. Food was 
one per cent higher, with higher prices for 
bread, flour and milk, although potatoes were 
lower in price. ‘Clothing prices were about 
two per cent lower than the previous month’s 
level. Rent, fuel and light and miscellaneous 
commodities were practically unchanged. 


Newfoundland 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Department of Health and Welfare on the 
base October 1, 1938100, was 147-8 at 
November 7, an increase of 2+1 per cent for 
the month. Food prices advanced 5-1 per cent, 
fuel and light 0-9 per cent, while clothing and 
sundries were unchanged. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, on the base 1928-1929=1,000, was 
1,102 for March, as compared with 1,094 for 
February and 1,081 for January. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the cost of food, groceries and housing, the 
weighted average for 30 towns, on the base 
1923-1927—1,000, was 956 for the fourth 
quarter of 1941 and 978 for the first quarter 
of 1942. . 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 100-0 for October, an increase of 0-4 
per cent for the month. Farm products ad- 
vanced 1-1 per cent; foods one per cent; hides 
and leather products were slightly lower, while 
the other groups were practically unchanged. 


Cost oF Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1935- 
1939=100 was 119-0 at October 15, an increase 
of one per cent for the month. Food prices 
advanced 2:4 per cent, clothing 0-1 per cent, 
miscellaneous commodities 0:3 per cent, while 
the rent and fuel groups were unchanged. 





National Health Services Commission 
Appointed in South Africa 


The Union of South Africa has appointed a 
National Health Services Commission to study 
the legislative, administrative and financial 
measures necessary to provide the Union with 
an organized national health service which will 
ensure adequate medical, dental, nursing and 
hospital services for all sections of the people. 
The Commission has been asked to give 
particular attention to the provisions of the 
Public Health, Housing and Slums Acts, the 
organization of medical services for the 
Armed Forces, the National Nutrition Coun- 
cil and the report of the departmental com- 
mittee on national health insurance. It will 
study such questions as free hospital services, 
health education, the training of personnel 
for an adequate public health program and 
the extension of existing research facilities. 
The problem of co-ordinating the activities 
of the central, provincial and local health 
authorities and of the Departments of Public 
Health and Social Welfare will also be con- 
sidered. The nine members of the Commis- 
sion include one woman, a representative of 
the South African Trades and Labour Council, 
a Senator, two members of Parliament who are 
also medical men, and others prominent in 
medical or administrative work. 

The Minister of Health declared recently 
that the appointment of the Commission was 
part of the Government’s preparation for post- 
war reconstruction and that on its recom- 
mendations would be based a “New Deal” 
in health services for the Union. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Dispute Involving Claim for Union Re- 
cognition Held to be under British 
Columbia Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 


O* October 27, Mr. Justice Coady in 
British Columbia Supreme Court dis- 
missed an action brought by a lumber com- 
pany for an injunction restraining a board of 
arbitration appointed under the British Colum- 
bia Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1937, from proceeding with the arbitra- 
tion and for a declaration that no dispute 
existed between the company and its em- 
ployees. It was agreed by counsel that the 
question for decision was whether the dispute 
was a dispute within the meaning of the 
Act. The plaintiff company’s contention that 
it was not, was based on the fact that it arose 
out of the company’s failure to enter into a 
collective agreement with a branch of the 
International Woodworkers of America, and 
that therefore it was not a dispute between 
employer and employees as required by the 
Act but between an employer and a union. 
Sec. 2(1) of the Act defines a “dispute” to 
mean 
any dispute or difference between an employer 
and a majority of all his employees or a 
majority of all his employees in any separate 
plant or department of his operation as to 
matters or things affecting or relating to 
work done, or to be done by him or them, 


or as to the privileges, rights and duties of 
the employers or employees. 


The facts of the case were agreed to be as 
follows. A committee of the employees in 
the shingle division was elected to negotiate 
with the Company and it submitted a draft 
agreement. The negotiations failed and the 
committee applied for the appointment of a 
conciliation commissioner under the provincial 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
The commissioner also failed to bring about 
a settlement and the Munister referred the 
-matter to arbitration. 

Section 5 of the Act provides that 

It shall be lawful for employees to bargain 

collectively with their employer and, if a 

majority of the employees are, on the seventh 

day of December, 1938, organized into a 

trade-union, to conduct such bargaining 

through the officers of such trade-union, and 
if not on that date organized into a trade- 
union to conduct such bargaining through 
representatives of employees duly elected by 
a majority of the employees affected. . . 


The workers in the shingle division were 
not organized in a trade union on December 
7, 1938, but the Court pointed out that the 
negotiations were not carried on by the union 
but by an elected committee of employees. 


The plaintiff submitted, however, that there 
was only one item of dispute, viz., whether 
or not the agreement should be made with the 
union, and that that was not a dispute under 
sec, 2(1). The Court rejected this claim, hold- 
ing that the question of union recognition 
was only one of several items in the proposed 
agreement, and that the agreement itself was 
merely an offer on the part of the employees 
for the settlement of the various questions 
at issue. The question of whether an agree- 
ment should be entered into with the union 
was a matter for the board to decide along 
with the other questions. 

Counsel for the defendants argued that 
even if the only question at issue was that 
relating to the union, it would be a dispute 
within the Act. Section 7 prohibits any per- 
son from compelling, by intimidation or 
otherwise, any other person to join or refrain 
from joining a trade union. Therefore, it was 
argued, the employees have a right or privi- 
lege to join a union and seek union recogni- 
tion, and that the “privileges” and “rights” 
of employees are among the matters covered 
by sec. 2(1). The Court considered it unneces- 
sary to express an opinion on this point since 
the case had already been decided on other 
grounds. 

This judgment has been affirmed by the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal and leave 
has been granted to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Bloedel, Stewart and Welch, 
Limited, v. Stuart et al, (1942) 3 Western 
Weekly Reports 506. - 


Quebec Collective Agreement Act Applies to 
Construction Contracted for by 
Canadian National Railways 


It was established by a decision of Decem- 
ber 3 of the Quebec Court of King’s Bench 
that building contractors executing work for 
railways under Dominion jurisdiction are sub- 
ject to the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
and thus liable to pay the assessments In 
respect of wages which are required under that 
Act. The Montreal Superior Court had pre- 
viously maintained the action of two general 
contractors for recovery of $344 which they 
alleged they had paid in error to the Joint 
Committee for the Construction Industry in 
the Montreal district. This sum represented 
assessments paid in connection with the execu- 
tion of contracts between the respondents and 
the Canadian National Railways for construc- 
tion and excavation work in and about Mont- 
real. The respondents claimed that since they 
were performing work for the C.N.R. they 
were not covered by the Act. The Joint Com- 
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mittee appealed the Superior Court judgment 
and the Court of King’s Bench allowed the 
appeal with costs. 

The Collective Agreement Act provides that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
order that a collective agreement between an 
employer or employers and a trade union 
governing wages, hours and apprenticeship in 
any trade. industry or occupation will bind the 
entire industry in the province or in a stated 
region provided that the Minister of Labour 
considers that the agreement has- acquired 
“preponderant significance” in determining 
conditions in the industry. The parties to 
the agreement must form a joint committee 
to enforce it, and the committee has power, 
if approved by Order in Council, to impose 
an assessment on employers and workers. 
Section 38(c) provides that the Act does not 
apply to the operation of railways subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada 
but this exemption does not include the con- 
struction of a railway or of the buildings con- 
nected with it. An Order in Council was 
passed rendering a collective agreement oblig- 
atory for the construction industry in the 
Montreal district, including “all engineering 
works, public building construction, and works 
of installation, rebuilding and demolition of 
public buildings,’ while another Order in 
Council authorized an assessment on the 
industry. 

The Appeal Court held that the burden of 
establishing their exemption rested on. the 
respondents and that they had failed to do so. 
The collective agreement had been made man- 
datory for all employers and workers in the 
construction industry in the district. It was 
the respondents in their capacity as contractors 
for the railway company, and not the railway 
company itself, who had hired the men em- 
ployed on the work. The Act and the agree- 
ment therefore clearly applied since the 
respondents were engaged in construction and 
in engineering work as applied to construction. 
Duranceau et al v. Comité Conjoint des 
Métiers de la Construction, Quebec Court of 
King’s Bench (Appeal Side), December 3, 
1942. 


Validity of Ontario Industrial Standards Act 
and Schedule Upheld 


On September 4, Mr. Justice Mackay in the 
Ontario High Court of Justice dismissed an 
action by several manufacturers of men’s and 
boys’ clothing for declarations (1) that the 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act is ultra vires, 
and (2) that a schedule established under the 
Act for the plaintiffs’ industry is invalid 
bvcause of non-observance of statutory require- 
ments in its adoption. A previous action for 


the same declaratiors and also for an injuction 
restraining the defendant from enforcing the 
schedule under the Act was dismissed on 
June 14, 1940, by Mr. Justice Roach in Ontario 
Supreme Court. On March 14, 1941, however, 
the Court of Appeal ordered a re-trial because 
the trial Judge had declined to admit the 
evidence tendered by the plaintiffs. One of 
the plaintiffs, the Tolton Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., discontinued the action. 

The Industrial Standards Act provides that 
the Minister of Labour may, on the petition 
of representatives of employers or workers in 


-any industry in any designated zone, authorize 


an Industrial Standards Officer appointed under 
the Act to call a conference of the employers 
and workers in the industry to investigate 
conditions of labour. The conference may 
submit a schedule of wages and hours for the 
industry, and if the Minister considers the 
schedule is agreed to by a sufficient repre- 
sentation of employers and workers, he may 
recommend to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council that an Order in Council be passed 
making it binding on all employers in the 
industry in the given zone. The Minister 
may establish an advisory committee, which 
assists in enforcing the schedule, for any 
zone or group of zones to which a schedule 
applies, and in interprovincially competitive 
industries the schedule may, with the approval 
of the Industry and Labour Board, provide for 
the assessment of employers and workers so 
that revenue may be provided for enforcement. 
The schedule for the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industry provides for an assessment on em- 
ployers and workers of one-half of one per 
cent of the payroll or wages. 

In attempting to establish that the Act is 
constitutionally invalid, the plaintiffs argued 
that this assessment is an indirect tax and that 
the Act itself, which provides penalties for non- 
compliance, is an invasion of the Dominion’s 
power over criminal law. Mr. Justice Mackay 
held, however, that the assessment is not a tax 
but a payment for services rendered in attain- 
ing the purpose of the Act, and that the Act, 
though it may affect the criminal law, is never- 
theless “clearly regulatory in essence and 
objective, and not penal. . . its pith and 
substance . . . is to regulate particular indus- 
tries entirely within the Province, and there- 
fore it is intra vires of the Provincial 
Legislature.” 

The plaintiffs contended that the schedule 
itself is invalid on the ground that some of 
the statutory requirements for the promulga- 
tion of a valid schedule were not complied 
with, viz., the requirements that there must be 
a petition for a conference, that the Industrial 
Standards Officer must have authority to con- 
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vene a conference and that a schedule must 
be submitted by the conference to the Min- 
ister. The Court found, however, that the 
petition, the authorization to summon the 
conference and the schedule submitted to the 
Minister were in proper form, for though no 
form is prescribed: by the statute the facts were 
set forth clearly. In any case, the only con- 
dition attached to the passage of an Order 
in Council under the Act is that there must be 
a recommendation from the Minister. The 
plaintiffs did not argue that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council lacked power to enact 
anything contained in the schedule but merely 
that he had acted on improper information 
conveyed to the Minister. There was no 
remedy in the Court for a situation in which 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council had con- 
formed to the requirements of the Act. Up 
to the point at which the Crown gave effect 
to the schedule, the plaintiffs might have 
applied for a writ of prohibition to prevent 
the conference, if improperly constituted, from 
continuing its work or to prevent the Minister 
from approving a schedule improperly brought 
to him, or for writ of certiorari to review the 
regularity of the proceedings. When, however, 
the Crown had done what it had a right to do, 
the plaintiffs could not come before the Court 
and complain that the conference was not 
properly constituted. TJolton Manufacturing 
Co. Limited et al v. Advisory Committee for 
the Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry for the 
Province of Ontario, (1942) Ontario Weekly 
Notes 477. 


Employer Held Liable in Manitoba for 
Accident Resulting from Failure to 
Take Reasonable Precautions 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal on Novem- 
ber 9, unanimously allowed the appeal of a 
labourer who had been injured while employed 
in the sorting yard of a Winnipeg dealer in 
scrap iron, steel and other metals, and awarded 
him damages totalling $2,058. The appellant’s 
work had consisted of shearing metal and sort- 
ing and piling junk. On the morning of the 
accident, he, along with other labourers, had 
been directed to move tractor wheels and cast- 
iron fly wheels to a part of the yard about 50 
to 75 feet distant over a path about three 
feet wide. It had rained the previous night 
and the path was soft in places. When the 
men were moving a flywheel weighing about 
1,000 pounds, the wheel sank sidewise in a soft 
spot, swung around and fell on the leg and 
chest of the appellant who had no room to 
jump clear: It was testified that all the work- 
men in the yard had long been dissatisfied with 
having to move heavy material by hand, and 
that they had frequently complained within 


the hearing of the foreman, and at least once 
directly to an official of the company, that a 
moving crane ought to be used. 

Sec. 82 of the Manitoba Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that a workman has a 
right of action against his employer if he 
suffers personal injury as a result of “any 
defect in the condition or arrangement of the 
ways...or premises” or of the negligence of 
his employer or any employee acting in the 
scope of his employment, and that he will not 
be deemed to have incurred the risk volun- 
tarily merely by continuing in his employment 
with knowledge of the defect nor “to have 
undertaken the risks due to the negligence of 
his fellow workman”. 

It was argued on behalf of the respondent 
that wheels of the weight and dimensions of 
the one in question had been moved without 
mishap on innumerable previous occasions and 
that negligence could not be imputed since 
there was no reason for expecting an accident 
to occur. This argument was rejected on the 
ground that an accident cannot be excused by 
past fortunate experience but that the ques- 
tion as to whether negligence exists must be 
determined on the test laid down in Blyth v. 
Birmingham Waterworks Co. (1856) 11 Ex. 
781: 

Negligence is the omission to do something 
which a reasonable man, guided upon those 
considerations which ordinarily regulate the 
conduct of human affairs, would do, or doing 
something which a prudent and reasonable 
man would not do. 

The employer, therefore, had a duty under 
both the statute and the common law to take 
reasonable care to provide proper appliances 
and to maintain them in proper condition. In 
the present case the path in itself was not 
dangerous, but when it became the cause of 
an accident due to its narrowness and the state 
of the ground, it must be said that there was 
a defect in the condition of the ways or 
premises. Gretch v. Shragge Metals Limited 
(1942) 3 Western Weekly Reports 536. 


Manitoba Court Awards Damages for 
Wrongful Dismissal 


The fact that in a written contract of em- 
ployment the amount of the salary is not 
specified but is left to be determined from 
time to time does not render the contract 
unenforceable, according to a decision handed 
down on July 30 by Mr. Justice Major in the 
Manitoba Court of King’s Bench. Damages 
of $748.45 with costs were therefore awarded 
to the former manager of a co-operative 
creamery who had been out of employment for 
six months after having been dismissed in 
violation of his contract. The damages in- 
cluded $98.45 for arrears of salary. 


The plaintiff had had a written agreement 
with the defendant company for one year and 
this had been renewed for a further four years 
with the salary to be agreed upon from time 
to time. At the end of the first year of the 
four-year period he was dismissed for alleged 
cause. 

The Court found that he had been a com- 
petent manager and that the defendant com- 
pany had made substantial profits while he 
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was in charge. Allegations that his conduct 
towards the defendant’s directors, employees, 
customers and shareholders had been such as 
to prejudice the undertaking were held to be 
unfounded. There was no doubt that the 
parties intended to and did enter into a 
contract, and the fact that no specific salary 
was stated merely implied that the salary 
would be just and reasonable. Jaremy v. Vita 
Co-operative Limited (1942) 3 Western Weekly 
Reports 513. 


Recent International Developments in Social Security 


Recent legislative enactments and proposals 
for new legislative measures in the field of 
social security mark “a deepening realization 
in the free nations that social security for all 
is one of the aims for which the war is being 
fought,” Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of 
the International Labour Office, said in a recent 
statement. 

Proposals such as those of the Beveridge 
veport (a summary of which appears on page 
1406 of this issue) must be hailed, the state- 
ment continued, as heralding a new world- 
awide advance on the social security front—a 
front which was coming to be recognized as 
“an integral part of the programs of all the 
free nations in the struggle for a world in 
which President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms 
would be basic.” 


Among other evidence of the mounting in- 
terest in social security throughout the free 
nations, Mr. Phelan pointed to the decisions 
of the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security held in Santiago, Chile, in September, 
with the co-operation of the I.L.0.; and to 
developments in New Zealand, Australia and 
the United States. 


The Santiago Conference (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1942, page 1285) resulted in agree- 
ment among 18 Latin American countries, the 
United States and Canada, on a comprehensive 
program to further social security in the 
Americas, and on plans for permanent co- 
operation in carrying out this program. 

Delegates to the conference agreed that it 
was necessary to take steps to bring the whole 
zainfully-occupied population in each country 
—workers in industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture, and the self-employed—together with 
their families, within the scope of contributory 
social insurance, and to provide them with a 
fully-equipped health service. The conference 
also recommended that representatives of em- 


ployers and workers collaborate in the adminis- 
tration of social security. 


Other examples of the widening interest in 
social security included the recent action of 
the New Zealand Government in instituting 
medical service, family allowances and a full 
set of cash benefits (a review of which will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE), the setting up by the Austrahan 
Government of a Commonwealth Committee 
to draft proposals on similar lines, and the 
introduction of family allowances and widows’ 
pensions in the Commonwealth; and the 
introduction of a bill in the United States 
Congress to add_ disability. benefits and 
hospitalization benefits to the existing social 
security scheme. 


“The Santiago Conference agreed that the 
health and welfare of any one American nation 
was the concern of all,” Mr. Phelan’s’ state- 
ment concluded. “I am confident that the 
realization is rapidly growing-that the social 
security of any nation in the world is the 
concern of all nations.” 


By an order of October 3, 1942, the Presi- 
dent of the United States suspended the eight- 
hour law as it affects workmen employed on 
construction projects for the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. This action he declared to be 
necessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Under the 8-hour law, mechanics and labour- 
ers on public works could not be employed 
for more than 8 hours in any one day, except 
in case of extraordinary emergency. Where 
such men work more than 8 hours, as permitted 
by the new order, they must be paid time 
and a half for overtime 
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PRICES IN.CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1941 





ari upward movement in prices following 
the outbreak of war in 1939 was continued 
during 1941 and in some countries, chiefly in the 
Western Hemisphere, was at a more rapid rate 
than previously. Factors in this upward move- 
ment were: the scarcity of many commodities 
resulting from the demands for war purposes in 
competition with civilian demands which in 
some countries were increased owing to higher 
employment and greater purchasing power due 
to Government expenditure; the limiting of pro- 
duction of civilian goods and the conversion of 
industry to meet war requirements; the lack of 
shipping space and the increased cost of trans- 
port; and the spread of the war to the Pacific 
toward the end of the year with further inter- 


ruption of trade. By December, 1941, whole- 
sale prices in Canada had advanced 11-2 per 
cent since December, 1940, and 29-5 per cent 
since August, 1939, the last prewar month. In 
the same comparison the figures for the United 
States are 17 per cent and 24-8 per cent, respec- 
tively; for the United Kingdom 5-2 per cent 
and 58-9 per cent; for India 25-8 per cent and 
51 per cent; and for the Union of South Africa 
12-5 per cent and 32 per cent. Similarly the 
cost of living in Canada advanced 7-2 per cent 
during 1941, and 14-9 per cent since the out- 
break of war. For the United States the figures 
were 9-7 per cent and 12-1 per cent; and for the 
United Kingdom 8-1 per cent during 1941, and 
29-7 per cent since August, 1939. 


Movement of Retail Prices and Cost of Living in Canada During 1941 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of the cost of living in Canada on the 
base of average prices during the period 1935 to 
1939 as 100 advanced from 108-0 for December, 
1940, to 115-8 for December, 1941, showing an 
increase for the year of 7-2 per cent. ‘The 
movement during the year was upward until 
November, when the index was 116-3, except 
for a minor decline in February. The decline of 
one-half point in December marked the only 
appreciable fall in the index since the outbreak 
of the war. The new regulations as to control 
of prices outlined below came into effect on 
December 1. The principal factor in the move- 
ment of the index since August, 1939, has been 
the change in the food group which accounted for 
nearly half of the increase since that time and 
the decline at the end of 1941 was due almost 
entirely to lower prices for certain foods. All 
other groups, however, recorded advance during 
the year, the largest being in the home furnish- 
ings 6-5 per cent and in clothing 5-6 per cent. 
At the end of the year the general index was still 
about 7 per cent lower than the pre-depression 
peak of January, 1930. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for August, 
1939, as required by Order in Council P.C. 8253 
of October 24, 1941, the index was 107-1 at 
December 1, 1940, and 114-9 at December 1, 
1941, thus showing an advance for the year of 
7-8 points and a wartime increase of 14-9 points. 

The food group was 13-5 per cent higher at 
the end of 1941 than at the end of 1940 and 24-7 
per cent higher than in August, 1939, the index 
being 123-8 for December, 1941, 109-1 for 
December, 1940, and 99-3 for August, 1939. 
Nearly all of the advance in the group during 
the year occurred between May and November 
when the high point of 125-4 was recorded. A 
decline of about 1-5 per cent was recorded in 
December. All of the 46 items in the food 
group advanced during the year with the excep- 
tion of dry beans and cocoa which were slightly 
lower. The advance in the group was due 
mainly to higher prices for meats, dairy products, 
certain fruits and vegetables, tea and coffee. 

The index for the clothing group advanced 5-6 
per cent during the year from 113-5 for Decem- 
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ber, 1940, to 119-9 for December, 1941. In- 
creases were slight month by month until 
August, most of the advance being recorded 
during September and October. A slight decline 
occurred in December. At the end of the year 


the index was 19-8 per cent higher than in 


August, 1939. 

The home furnishings and services group 
advanced 6-5 per cent during the year and 16-8 
per cent since August, 1939, the figures being 
117-9 for December, 1941, 110-7 for December, 
1940 and 100-9 for August, 1939. Most of the 
increase during the year occurred between June 
and October. 

The fuel and lighting group advanced 3-9 per 
cent during the year, the index being 108-5 for 
December, 1940, and 112-7 for December, 1941. 
The increase was due mainly to higher prices for 
coal and coke though increases in the charges for 
fuel gas were reported from several cities. The 
advance in the group since the outbreak of war 
was 13-8 per cent. 

The index of rentals for workingmen’s dwel- 
lings advanced 3-2 per cent during the year and 
7-1 per cent since the outbreak of war. Control 
of rentals effective throughout the year in a 
number of areas affected by war conditions was 
extended at various times to additional areas and 
toward the end of the year was extended to 
rentals charged for all real property. 

In Canada the control of prices under an 
Order in Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 
8527, became effective on December 1, 1941. 
This order, the text of which appeared in the 
Lasnour Gazerrre for November on page 1371 
provided that no person should sell any goods 
or supply services at prices higher than during 
the period September 15 to October 11, except 
under the regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. In the Lasour Gazrerrr for 
December, 1941, on pages 1498 to 1501 under 
the title “Stabilization of Prices in Canada” 
there appears an outline of the measures taken 
by the Board. Prices of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, furs and certain kinds of fresh, cured 
and canned fish were exempted by the Board 
from the provisions of the maximum prices regu- 
lations. The order does not apply to sales by 
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COST OF LIVING AND WHOLSALES PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1942 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY 1914 AND IN AUGUST 1939=100 






COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE ——= 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 ee 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE===—= 
WHOLESALE PRICES I914 TO 1922===r=s 






1914 
1939 


1915 1916 
1940 1941 


farmers and fishermen to dealers or processors of 
live stock, poultry, eggs, milk, cream, dairy 
butter, farm made cheese, honey, maple syrup 
and fish does but apply to sales by such dealers 
and processors and to sales by farmers and 
fishermen to consumers. 

The index number of the cost of living, was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of expendi- 
ture of 1,489 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 and 
$2,500 in 1938. ‘The average expenditure was 
$1,453.90 divided as follows: food (31-3 per 
cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), $269.50; 
fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; clothing 
(11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furnishings (8-9 
per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous (22-6 per 
cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4-3 per 
cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. The figures at certain dates 
since August, 1939, are: August, 1939, 100-0; 
September, 100-0; October, 103-8; November, 
104-3; December, 104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; 
February, 104-3; March, 105-5; April, 105-5; 
May, 105-3; June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 
106-8; September, 107-9; October, 108-4; 
November, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 
April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 
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114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4; 


October, 120-1; November, 121-4; December, 
120-6. 
Table I gives the official index number for 
Canada on the base of average prices for the 
period 1935 to.1939 as 100 and also after adjust- 
ment to the base of August 1939 as 100 as 
required by P.C. 8253. Table IA gives the 
general index on the base 1935 to 1939 as 100 
by months since January 1914. In Table II j 
are shown index numbers of the cost of living 
for eight cities on the base August 1939 as 100 
and in Table III are shown index numbers of 
retail prices of foods in eight cities on the base 
of average prices in 1935 to 1939 as 100. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since the 
beginning of the present war compared with 
prices in the period 1914-1922. 


Retail Commodity Prices, 1941 


Meat prices advanced considerably during the 
year to a peak in October followed by a slight 
decline with the establishment of the prices 
ceiling. In the summer consumers were re- 
quested to reduce their consumption of certain 
pork products in order that bacon and ham might 


be available for export to the United Kingdom. 


This resulted in increased demand for other 
meats.. Marketings of cattle and hogs were 
considerably greater in 1941 than in 1940 and 
an increase was also recorded in the number of 
cattle exported to the United States. The retail 
price of sirloin steak advanced from 29-9 cents 
per pound for December, 1940, to 33-8 cents for 
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December, 1941. Other increases in the same 
comparison were lamb from 27-2 cents to 31-1 
cents, fresh loin of pork from 24-5 cents to 32-7 
cents, and bacon from 32-2 cents to 43-1 cents. 

Egg prices advanced during the summer and 
autumn of 1941 to levels considerably higher 
than for the corresponding period in 1940 but 
by the end of the year the difference was slight 
the price being 47-4 cents per dozen for Decem- 
ber, 1941 and 46-2 cents for December, 1940. 
The price of milk advanced from an average of 
11-1 cents per quart at the beginning of the year 
to 11-8 cents in December, increases of one cent 
per quart having been reported from many 
localities. 

The retail price of creamery butter averaged 
38-5 cents per pound at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1941, as compared with 34-9 at December 1, 
1940. Toward the end of 1940 the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board issued an order fixing the 
maximum wholesale prices at the prices prevail- 
ing in various localities on December 12, 1940. 
This order was revoked on May 1, 1941. Under 
an order in council of May 10, 1941, minimum 
prices for butter were established for the months 
of May to October. The Dominion average 
price, as of the beginning of each month, was at 
the low level for the year in May and June, 34-9 
cents per pound and the high 41-3 cents at the 
beginning of September. Toward the end of 
1941 the production of dairy products was in- 
fluenced by the high prices for cheese which 
resulted in the diversion of milk to the manu- 
facture of cheese otherwise used for butter and 
concentrated milk products. The price which 
was relatively stable for the first six months of 
the year rose from 24-8 cents per pound for June 
to 36-7 cents for November and December. 

The price of potatoes was lower month by 
month during the first 8 months of 1941 than in 
1940. The 1941 crop was about 7 per cent less 
than that of 1940 and the seasonal decline follow- 
ing the marketing of the crop was smaller than 
usual. The average price at the beginning of 
December was 29-4 cents per 15 pounds as 
compared with 33-2 cents for August the high 
point and 25-6 cents for December, 1940. 

The price of granulated sugar advanced from 
7-5 cents per pound for the early months in the 
year to 8-6 cents for June and thereafter. On 
March 31 at the request of the Minister of 
Finance the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
ordered an increase of 1 cent per pound at the 
refineries the increase to accrue to the Dominion 
Government. When the excise tax on sugar was 
increased one cent per pound, this order was 
withdrawn leaving the net increase 1 cent per 
pound. 

The price of United States anthracite coal 
advanced from $15-76 per ton for December, 
1940, to $16-52 for December, 1941. Most of 
the increase occurred after July when the price 
was $15-95 per ton. 

Rent for workingmen’s houses advanced in a 
number of the cities not already under rental 
control and prior to the establishment of the 
general ceiling on rentals effective December 1, 
1941. By Order in Council P.C. 8965, dated 
November 21, 1941 the price ceiling was ex- 
tended to rentals charged for all real property, 
the order to be administered by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. Under authority con» 
ferred by Order in Council P.C. 5003, September, 
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1940, the Board from time to time fixed maxi- 
mum rentals for housing accommodation in 
certain of the cities for which rental figures are 
published each month in the Lasour GazETTE. 
In these cities the maximum rentals already 
fixed continue unchanged, based in some cases 
on those in effect on January 2, 1940, and in the 
others on those in effect on January 2, 1941. 
The former are Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, 
Thetford Mines, Kingston, Ottawa, Windsor, 
Brandon, Calgary, Nanaimo, New Westminster, 
Prince Rupert, Vancouver, and Victoria; the 
latter are Truro, Moncton, Brockville, Belleville, 
Fort William, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, 
Peterborough, Port Arthur, St. Catharines, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Regina, Edmonton, Medicine Hat, 
and Lethbridge. In all the other cities in the 
list effective December 1, 1941, the maximum 
rental for any housing accommodation is the 
rental which was in effect on October 11, 1941. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1941 


The accompanying Table IV gives the whole- 
sale prices of certain important commodities, © 
while Tables V, VI, and VII show the index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
commodities being arranged according to “chief 
component materials’ in Table V, ‘‘purpose”’ in 
Table VI and “‘origin” in Table VII. 

This index advanced from 84-2 for December, 
1940, to 93-6 for December, 1941. . The increase 
11-2 per cent was more rapid than in the preced- 
ing year when the index rose 3:1 per cent. The 
advance continued month by month until 
November, becoming pronounced during the 
summer. A slight decline was recorded in 
December following the establishment of the 
ceiling on prices effective December 1. The 
index for December, 1941, was 29-5 per cent 
higher than in August, 1939, the last prewar 
month, as compared with an increase of 48-8 
per cent between July, 1914, and November, 
1916, the similar period of the last war. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the main groups advanced 
ranging from less than one per cent for the non- 
ferrous metals group to 18-4 per cent for the 
animal products group. In the latter group 
important advances were recorded by the indexes 
for prices of livestock, meats and poultry, hides 
and skins, furs, fishery products, cheese and fats. 
The vegetable products group advanced 13-8 
per cent. Substantial increases were recorded 
in vegetable oils, also in the subgroup index of 
prices of tea, coffee, cocoa and spices, as well as 
for table vegetables, and moderate increases in 
grains, milled products and bakery products. Of 
the remaining groups chemical products rose 
14-3 per cent, fibres and textile products 12-4 
per cent, non-metallic mineral products 9-4 per 
cent, wood products and paper 7-8 per cent, and 
iron and its products 6-1 percent. The advance 
in the textile products group was due in large 
part to increases in raw cotton, cotton fabrics and 
in raw silk. 

Raw and partly manufactured goods advanced 
12-2 per cent during 1941, and 36 per cent since 
August, 1939, while fully and chiefly manufac- 
tured goods rose 11-1 Ve) cent during 1941, and 
27-3 per cent since August, 1939. Canadian 
farm products advanced 11-1 per cent and 27-9 
per cent in the same comparison. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST 
OF LIVING IN CANADA* 


PRICES AS AT THE BerGINNING or EACH MontH 











On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100 
Adjusted to 











moi Bee 100-0 syiede - tate if at 
or August, uel an ° urnishings iscel- 
1939 Total . Food Rent agi Clothing me ton ctuin 
Services 
1913t ot . Been oat ick: dacs 79-7 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 70°3 
NOLES erec rset Phone woke cix'e ot ute oma 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70°3 
LOIS FR oh che 81-6 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
1D1Gisae . Heceeeetet ech be keene 88-3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
OL che HS Is. NN a alt lacie th Se 104-5 133-3 75-8 83-8 138-3 81-5 
NODS ete rat ecceiriote os ig erste L reteset eae 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
TOROS Os, Seer tad . SHERI eee. Pes 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
LODO RSET eer « Hont saet dee cre «es chan 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
144 Soe ene Leak ae eel FNS ee ney se 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
NU PLP SEA he ceoneah NE ei aA arena trae Oar ee 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
1903 2 DA asc EO ose oor oe {21-7 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
ALO ete waa kote Cvcrersvet ser ots oni eeei sree ieee 119-5 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
1925 ccc wt as eae ERIS ak ERS. 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
MO Z Gc velot cic. s areace wraeite ail alee aac Baral 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LOOT HEA MS ook s fate |e aa tee 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
1OQS 3S Fer ee eye ces| Ae Ee Pe ee 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
[G29 SS ote BR aaeretatns ete. karen 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
MESO Mowe Beara eee tes ay 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
URS Rt aeies wan ea art eae) INL ns aw 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
1988 Es BUTE ene 5 (NG PIs tee 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
1983 ae ob orpadun nats Lae ane 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
OSS ike aciee sa eats. [gen ottae sae 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
AOSD een Jee Bi ac Me ee] een cre eee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
NOS 6 Pen etek eee 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
103 (it teeters alee Soin tolerate ea ee 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 4101-4 101-5 100-1 
AGS SS ea eke see ahi -a'oe Geopey| iakets esses Rae - 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
AMICUS Loe wy Ale eevee 5.5, 108-9 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September (1)......... 106-9 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
Ostoperi(2) Reishee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November (1)......... 103-0 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 
December (1)......... 163-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
Wear weer s) ie Se alee 101-5 100-6. 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JANUBTY (2) loess eee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
February ner arnt 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 i01-9 
Marcliatl arr ute cp epteek 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
aN 1) a ig) Be ete cay ee a 493-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
Mary i(1) 5303 ae ee 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
Une (Gl) ase aNee tar 104-4 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
DUEL Van) ae Pict. eretbe hbase: 164-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
AMEUBU UL) Pie, oa aie. 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
September (2)......... 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-9 
OGtODEFEE) FEIN, TOE 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 1097 | 102-8 
November (1)......... 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December (2)......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
Caras em eae ates 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
Mennarvi(D emanc cc eee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
February: () ies ee 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
Marchi(D nc careers 167-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
dehy oye (1 eerie: AeA 167-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
YN erase kee ea ee 168-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 11i-8 105-1 
June: CO) sei. A 169-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
Ue (2) etna ork eas oars 111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 1i5-1 113-0 105-6 
AN CUBE Mens kite rect ee 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September (2)......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 . 115-8 106-4 
October (ities ee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November (1)......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 112-7 120-0 117-9 106-7 
December (1)... 2.4... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 
DY CANeare Cette ate ca ee ree 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 





* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 


The cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for all adult male employees, and for ali other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) onc per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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TABLE IA.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF 
LIVING IN CANADA BY MONTHS 1914-1941* 


Average prices 1935-1939 =100 












































1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

WE i ory an eh Satoh Fv ore ge 80-3 81-0 84-2 97-7 111-2 126-3 140- 
WO DLUAL Vinee trche haste hatec, Salen eae 80-3 81-9 85-0 98-5 112-8 125-6 ina 
UES RR Sie hea a 80-3 81-0 85-0 100-1 113-6 124-0 147-7 
PND ELM E Ser oe bo ot at uaa osc 79-4 81-0 85-9 100-9 114-4 125-6 150-2 
Gh GL oe ae see Sa ee? 2 78-7 81-0 85-9 104-9 116-0 127-9 154-1 
UCUINE 5 See gt ae kb a 2 a 79-4 81-0 86-6 105-7 117-5 129-5 155-8 
UL ame EUNOE,. oo ise sche Sheets cinta 78-7 81-0 87-5 105-7 118-4 130-3 155-8 
JNUVTESY SU 3 SO we ae 80-3 81-0 88-2 105-7 121-6 133-5 154-9 
SINS Cre) ee Ae kt a eo 2: 80-3 81-0 90-6 106-5 121-6 133-5 153-3 
Octoper = 8 PAM ioc loc See cas 81-0 81-9 91-4 108-0 123-1 133-5 152-5 
INGHGETIN CS eee Se ir ee.) a 81-0 83-4 93-8 109-6 124-0 134-2 150-2 
Wecemberst. abel | ....d..,0: M2. 81-0 83-4 95-4 110-5 124-7 135-8 147-7 
VCE ELL Gn eee ee 80-0 81-6 88-3 104-5 118-3 130-0 150-5 

1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
UENO ETO 6 0) Re 9 4 fo 146-2 124-7 121-6 121-6 120-8 123-0 121-3 
NOT CUA, ee eet re ee cee 143-8 123-1 121-6 121-6 121-6 122-8 120-8 
anc lpr gate, ccc cdotiinct dacs on 139-1 122-4 123-1 120-8 120-8 122-8 120-3 
ANG Fos Soe ee eh oe 135-8 120-8 121°6 119-1 120-0 122-3 119-2 
IVE EE cee os octene Rae ees 133-5 120-0 120-8 118-4 119-1 122-0 119-1 
UNTENO: sis bed Re oe a 128-7 120-0 120-8 117-5 119-1 121-7 119-4 
UTA RES is vc aie ct ures 127-9 120-0 120-0 117-5 119-1 121-9 119-7 
LM GANS SAA, Gt Re es 2s 128-6 120-8 121-6 119-1 120-0 121-7 119-5 
SOviGrnlat, |e aeeeder Sseeneceeee 129-5 120-8 121-6 119-1 120-0 120-8 119-2 
October..... A eee oS eee 127-2 120-8 122-4 119-1 120-8 120-7 119-6 
IND werner te AMM oh don eh: «2: 124-7 120-8 122-4 120-0 122-4 121-1 119-9 
WMeeom bere s-fOL . <as 4.0 Grease. 124-7 120-8 122-4 120-0 123-1 121-6 120-3 
PRAT ed ee lcee rok eine 132-5 121-3 121-7 119-5 120-6 121-8 119-9 

1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
EUOTR AY. oom. Oe, OVEN? Es Sa Oe 8 > 121-1 121-0 124-4 115-6 103-3 95-9 94-9 
IB GIOIE TERE. cs Geen cee mes 5 120-6 120-6 124-1 114-4 102-1 94-9 95-5 
Wareham Stitt cit, debe Bed. ves 120-1 120-8 123-6 112-3 101-3 94-3 97-1 
INT OPETL ogy tos 5 aE, eee 120-0 120-1 122-3 111-4 101-1 94-6 96-3 
Wii. So's 8 ae, ks a eo 119-5 120-6 122-0 109-9 98-8 93-3 95-2 
ARETE, ee Seah ae, Se Ce 119-2 120-6 122-0 108-0 97-9 93-3 94-9 
ARI. CON) Ie ee > a i Se 119-5 120-8 121-2 107-9 97-6 93-5 95-1 
ICTS tO, SPINE asks SoM Rds viens 120-5 123-0 120-5 108-3 98-4 95-2 95-5 
SEDUCIMIDCTE FMR nc aw she ode dade eos 120-6 122-8 118-4 106-8 97-8 95-1 95-5 
ORTODCH MT eo oaks Bebe Svea s 121-4 123-1 118-1 105-1 97-0 94-2 95-9 
ENOWEMD CIM A ee Ae oP alse coms: 121-2 123-5 118-0 105-2 97-1 94-3 95-9 
ND EcemDeie Metre st wees 121-2 123-8 116-8 104-6 96-7 94-8 95-7 
COT lt. ta ioe SR 120-5 121-7 120-8 109-1 99-0 94-4 95-6 

1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
ADB V ere Re ec tea tae lc 95-6 97-8 99-4 102-4 101-1 103-8 108-3 
IDGIEITINY. «4, eh oalad OO ae Seana 96-1 97-6 99-4 102-3 100-7 103-8 108-2 
WAC Rs ae Dae i Sees | 6) ene 96-0 97-7 99-5 102-8 100-6 104-6 108-2 
ier. Pee See, 7) a i rs 95-8 96-9 99-7 102-8 100-6 104-6 108-6 
Maver ree pre. RSS: 95-5 97-2 100-5 102-4 100-6 104-9 109-4 
JO. SOR Se See 95-4 97-2 100-8 102-4 100-5 104-9 110-5 
MIS M er ee ee. oe EAE cs 95-7 98-1 101-5 102-6 100-8 105-6 111-9 
JM ULSI Bes. ie kk =) | La Oe a ee 96-1 98-5 102-1 103-1 100-8 105-9 113-7 
SYS OUST GS 2. Anya ear eeneae Clee eae ee 96-5 98-7 102-3 102-1 100-8 106°6 114-7 
Ontooen nt AME on he Bakes ¢7-2 98-9 102-9 101-7 103-5 107-0 115-5 
Nowenabentt 2 UPR ccc 4.02 Sadenes 97-6 99-1 102-9 101-5 103-8 107-8 116-3 
December...... 97-8 99-2 102-6 101-1 103-8 108-0 115-8 
Mear-ay..... 3. S228 96-2 98-1 101-2 102-2 101-5 105-6 111-7 








* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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TABLE Il—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST 
OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA 


August 1939=100 











Fuel ‘ Home Miseal- 
—— Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings 1 ahaa Total 
Light and Service 
HALIFAX 
1939— ' 

AXIGUSt 0. 5< pgieen «<< les gic meee 88 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

OcHODEL, Ao ones aa 8 eles. Basia ae os 106-6 103-0 102-3 100-0 100-0 100-5 102-9 

Mecember x Ress oss c geod: 106-5 103-0 102-3 101-8 103-0 100-6 103-3 

1949— 

February (..4. pcos 2 5 osle 00 canes = 106-8 103-0 102-3 101-8 103-2 190-4 103-4 

rib ade ae setae 2m eee 8 2 108-1 103-0 102-3 110-3 106-1 100-4 104-9 

AGne A ka ye ceaate se ea taaine Bee 108-5 106-8 104-1 110-2 108-9 100-4 105-5 

Ayecust...\ < miatieg «> 206 «mame ees = 112-3 106-8 104-1 110-2 106-9 101-9 107-5 

OVS HA BT le ee et Ones cao ene 112-0 103-4 104-1 112-0 108-7 101-9 107-0 

December... seukbis + eos Oenige ts 115-2 103-4 104-1 112-2 109-7 101-9 108-0 

1941— 

Beprdary fay cp = o> ste = rs rete os 114-4 103-4 104-1 ~ 112-5 110-3 102-0 107-9 

Arpril os.n clk a, auiepe a0 eof ge gre aie 114-0 103-4 104-9 112-6 110-7 101-7 107-8 

UUme Mose eign sete Osis iets we cease 115-2 103-7 105-9 112-7 110-9 103-6 108-8 

Angusty.< bea ae ccacap's o> slow pares 90.2 124-6 103-7 105-9 112-8 Pli-25) 104-0 111-6 

COGEODER DRE cecooeret Gis ipucigrs aia ar 124-7 104-2 105-9 116-4 114-7 105-3 112-7 

Decem bernie whediere nites os sulaeer 126-4 104-2 105-9 116-1 114-5 105-3 113-1 

Saint JoHN 
1939— 

AnnGust fd ats.tcep <i osteitis ° 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Oatobers he vans eisai ewlcsaenes © 106-4 100-0 102-8 100-0 100-1 100-5 102-5 

Td OG OUND OM. a oie dereiele- e-toc ctaenarate-) 107-9 100-0 102-8 102-1 103-0 100-7 103-4 

940— 

Webruar y bias < oceres joao ee siege 106-1 100-0 102-8 102-1 103-0 101-5 103-0 
ot Pee ones along Co etna geo 106-2 100-0 102-8 110-5 106-5 101-5 104-2 
Aaya aprewr = Meiers Sais APN Bess 105-6 100-0 102-8 110-6 107-2 101-5 104-1 

RairaBh cb. ap hayis 0 oe one peepee ere 108-4 100-0 104-3 110-6 107-1 102-7 105-4 

October sins ak ea deh eae aaa 107-9 105-9 105-1 114-1 109-6 102-7 107-0 

Wocember! eacecss os. dew Verena 112-5 105-S 105-1 115-4 110-7 102-7 108-7 

941— 

MebruarViccwe waves ee oriemare cima 111-4 105-9 106-5 115-7 111-2 102-9 108-6 

RPE os chev oe viet, + ss Seen See ee 111-2 105-9 106-5 115-8 111-9 102-7 108-5 
ROE i Bay srancitsioletes ateteretaitisrs a 111-7 105-9 106-5 115-9 112-2 104-5 109-1 

August). dos cogejde sence: oneness 120-4 105-9 106-5 116-7 112-7 106-6 112-5 

OGtobor es vaca cdelsios! state's pbergelaierals 119-4 107-3 106-5 121-0 115-4 106-9 113-2 

December & .udsce cose soecmelow ss 122-5 107-3 109-5 120-8 115-9 107-0 114-5 

MOoNTREAL 
1939— 

ABUSE 5 bec c a's citys sone oe a mel 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

October, cb pees seen sitesi: 108-8 103-9 107-0 100-1 99-9 100-4 104-1 

pupeom bt Nb BERTIE ree 85 Nese Ae 107-3 103 -9 108-5 103-9 104-6 100-6 104-7 

1940— 

Webruaryincece nec acc ttn eee cast 106-5 103-9 108-8 103-9 104-7 100-4 104-4 

Wiel ides paging: = 3 eee aa es 107-1 103-9 108-5 108-7 107-3 100-4 105-4 

NOs ko ds none eae ee a 105-8 109-3 109-2 110-6 107-8 100-4 106-3 
EOC Aaa ee enea Srrsicte Seto 106-0 109-3 113-6 110-6 109-2 102-2 107-1 

OGtaber fo hss raieciass see Reise oes 107-8 108-1 113-7 116-4 111-0 102-2 108-4 

A Gain a Det Goa AR ANN Ay Hess SI poe 111-1 108-1 113-7 116-5 111-8 102-2 109-6 

4{— 

Me DRUATY. csimenes ose oa 111-6 108-1 113-7 117-1 112-5 102-5 110-0 
DAEs See weeoree' so, Suvernde dates serexs 112-0 108-1 113-7 117-3 113-1 102-1 110-1 
FRR es biees  ARer oo uni GOMES feusiinver ones 116-0 108-3 114-8 118-5 113-5 103-8 112-1 
PAM GUSG .\. galguc cre raisie 81+ + siaie uses etm eel 125-0 108-3 114-8 119-4 114-8 104-0 115-3 
MEGCODEL i ctamicaieserarouslitlekesnssscakenuoneae 125-9 108-3 114-8 122-5 117-0 104-5 116-3 
Decem Der ea. «sed ees ee sre 126-3 108-3 116-3 123-1 117-5 104-6 116-8 

TORONTO 
1939— 

PAROISSE erica sloucic lcs «a eetoe nines seme 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MetoDer:aihc dear sls ge aela nes Sart 106-5 190-8 105-9 9-9 100-0 100-5 102-5 
peeremnber OEP eer te Sac t 106-2 100-8 105-9 104-3 102-6 100-9 103-2 

49 — 

TDP oat) gy Me MR SP SEIOE Mee” Gorn Oe 103-6 100-8 106-7 104-3 102-9 100-8 102-5 
JNioy ot Pee onan CRAM bors COD TO 104-1 100-8 107-5 108-3 103-6 100-8 103-2 
June eee ere ose eT wens 103-5 102-9 106-3 107-3 104-4 100-8 103-4 
AUIBUBEL. S aoc, sccyleios = nmin aes ores = 104-5 02-9 110-0 107-3 104-5 |. 102-0 104-2 
OCCODCK ete eee ones eromnestals 105-9 102-9 110-0 111-4 107-2 1601-4 105-1 

sel ta it Wit: Ter eg Wee, 5 107-6 102-9 110-0 111-7 108-5 101-4 105-8 

Pobritary.. Jc ae ae ee 108-0 102-9 110-0 111-8 108-7 101-8 106-0 
PAPEL ie Sak kw atoia ois ete closes wits! siwete 108-8 102-9 110-8 112-1 108-5 101-6 106-3 
Jun PA STS RNs oes eee ee 111-3 106-1 113-6 112-3 108-9 104-9 108-7 
NDC LMeee tinct siete: seer eee, amine 119-6 106-1 113-6 113-1 111-8 106-1 111-7 
MatODeOrearc aden tes eic tae eijectes 122-3 108-5 116-1 117-3 114-1 106-8 114-0 
Pacomiberes. cc cease newlec sige sistas 123-5 108-5 117-7 117-3 114-1 106-9 114-5 
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; TABLE II1—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE- COsT 
OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA—Concluded 


August 1939=100 








Fuel Home Miscel- 





— Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings Total 
Light and Sarita laneous 
WINNIPEG 
1939— 
SAUER GRRE oh A RD AT 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Octaberarsocs see ere eee ee es 107-6 99-7 104-6 100-3 69-9 100-3 102-8 
ore sea oak tian eee Ok oe bk ea 105-3 99-7 104-6 102-9 102+9 100-3 102-9 
TREES A ga ne a ee eee 105-6 99-7 104-6 102-9 103-0 100-2 102-6 
TAD are OP ae ae ee aa 105-6 99-7 104-6 107-9 104-5 100-2 103-3 
“USWRYE eS Ae 5, nie ea a 104-6 101-2 104-6 106-9 104-8 100-4 103-2 
HST CATE IOS 5 = LEN le RB Aye 107-9 101-2 104-6 106-9 104-6 101-8 104-6 
icin OVE De Se vl ome NR IAT) Ses 107-0 103-0 105-5 109-4 106-9 102-0 105-2 
* a le ie ED OP he inca, Se 110-3 103-0 105-5 109-3 107-8 102-0 106-3 
EMI ALU Ec te sac came Mees 109-0 103-0 105-5 109-6 108-6 102-2 106-0 
JG OU Ea, ee ee OR RSP 109-9 103-0 105-5 109-5 108-5 102-0 106-2 
TO CM ee coo oak ci ale seen 112-0 104-3 105-5 109-7 108-9 104-7 107-8 
PAI IGGMME ME Corsa sha aelan caiiee ieee 119-5 104-3 105-5 110-1 110-0 105-1 110-3 
“OXON! Get. . Sa pear ae IER ERGs Sea 121-5 104-4 107-1 116-6 114-9 105-3 112-2 
i DASCKEECWT OVD) CR ol elt a Gh 124-1 104-4 107-1 117-7 115-3 105-3 113-1 
SASKATOON 
1939— 
I METHIGT Oo 0 Fg aN eil Rme e oFy A 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
(OJOUS OS. 5) BER RR Oe ie Oe 110-6 100-5 102-7 100-5 100-0 100-4 103-6 
December. los cede ce eet ees 111-4 100-5 102-7 104-5 104-7 100-4 104-8 
HO CUALV Ee sees oe oes Pe tek 109-8 100-5 107-0 104-5 104-9 100-1 104-6 
Eee eri ey See! 109-0 100-5 107-0 109-5 106-5 100-1 105-1 
DDO. See cs ee. Me 105-5 104-0 107-0 109-6 106-8 100-1 104-7 
ERCURSAIEGR 2 |, SIRENS geen Se pe 106-1 104-0 107-0 109-6 106-9 101-8 105-3 
DEO DOTS cae sie sleildia aa vid aale’s 106-6 108-1 107-0 112-7 110-1 101:8 106-9 
oe fod POP ENELUL 7: ROOy ape 112-1 108-1 107-0 112-9 110-8 101-8 108-6 
1G, BSS EEN Shit Seb Riicp ed OES, i ee 111-5 108-1 107-0 113-9 111-8 102-1 108-7 
LGC VHD pes AA aR A I 112-5 108-1 107-0 114-0 112-3 101-8 109-0 
irc peti eer nhs ot SR, 111-5 112-9 107-0 114-3 113-4 104-3 110-3 
JaNTEAUECT PE LG OOM Nk i RR a 120-2 112-9 107-0 114-9 114-3 104-5 113-1 
(CYC) 275.05 2 SR. ae a a 126-1 113-1 107-0 118-3 118-0 104-6 115-7 
| Beerereive!l oye ce oQe Ae tah wee an agg Oa 127-1 113-1 107-0 119-9 120-2 104-7 116-4 
EDMONTON 
1939— 
PANT SUSE ta CRe sc 5 5 dae b's DGPS 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OGtoperts- COG IEE celestial godess 108-3 100-3 104-9 100-0 99-8 100-3 102-8 
IB YeYReysinl OVS es oe ee ee A 109-1 100-3 104-9 104-3 103 -9 100-2 103-8 
1940— 
JRE) eva S cod oe ear eR 105-9 100-3 104-9 104-3 104-1 100-0 103-1 
ENDS CAL 5 MARES) a Sp Sine ne 106-8 100-2 104-9 108-1 105-7 99-9 103-7 
MUNG eo aed Bete bed eee 106-4 100-3 104-9 109-7 106-4 99-9 103-8 
ENC RECIIERE 40) te © ea I 104-6 100-3 104-9 109-7 106-4 101-6 103-7 
(QHD, SCIP BE 0 dO re ee 105-2 100-0 98-0 113-9 109-6 101-6 104-2 
IB yeroaveay cys 2, Se oe ee eee ce 109-9 100-0 98-0 114-2 109-7 101-6 105-6 
1941— = 
Re DrUATYE. mathe t «halt sls ssocth es 108-2 100-0 98-0 114-7 110-4 102-5 105-5 
ADV EOT. <4 ORONO.) cae OLA 108-1 100-0 98-0 115-0 113-1 102-2 105-7 
IELTS BeReUN EP apie val occnayeness Pesivasssareinhees 110-6 100-0 98-0 115-5 111-6 104-9 107-0 
PRUE OS tM es 5 Meo oo Meee ahs 118-9 100-0 938-0 116-4 113-5 105-2 109-8 
( COURGL BYTE Et SARE See a SE op 121-8 100-0 Qg-4 122-1 116-2 104-6 111-4 
Mecewmber 1054.0) 08k. «Rad ee 121-1 100-0 99-4 122-9 117-0 104-7 111-4 
VANCOUVER 
1939— 
AUISTA Le, Oeste et See 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WCLOWEE Role oe ec eee eee ca 106-3 99-1 103-5 100-6 100-0 100-3 102-1 
1 DYcTerzs0'y Ses ee A RN i 106-0 99-1 103-5 104-6 102-0 100-3 102-6 
MGORUAT YS. bee tote be oe, wea eeote 4 106-1 99-1 108-8 104-6 102-1 100-2 102-9 
(AN Ci gl A i ye A ee AS, SA TAA, a 106-0 99-1 108-8 108-1 103-9 100-2 103-4 
PUNCH eee. se eC Ne 104-5 99-2 108-8 109-3 104-0 99-6 103-0 
oN LSC Seis marr AN ee A 105-8 99-2 108-8 109-3 103-6 101-0 103-7 
Doel OSE sk RIO ae 105-6 ~ 99-4 108-8 111-2 105-3 101-0 104-0 

. WDacemminermenes os. ec eee aes 109-0 99-4 108-8 111-4 106-9 101-0 105-3 -- 

| 1941— 

) Lae oF VEEN etn oe eS 110-9 99-4 108-8 112-8 107-4 101-3 106-1 
ANGIE Ae CoG Se ER oe Ee 112-0 99-4 108-8 112-9 107-6 101-1 106-5 
SED RERES) 3 Gian utc OEE One eee ES EEE 112-7 99-4 108-8 113-2 107-9 104-2 107-5 
TNT TIC roy) hy SC EMERET EER CRAPS 120-4 99-4 108-8 114-7 110-7 104-7 110-4 
NOSED ERE ERG « chorcto sis als olaeiiels hes 124-0 99-4 111-5 118-3 112-3 104-9 112-3 
TOGO DOr meen on fis... &,<idiale, she. Sas 124-1 99-4 111-5 118-8 113-1 104-9 112-4 

el. Sear ARIA Sc ote po Ee ie oe Soe tl le hn Se a! See 
44920—34 
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‘TABLE III.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL 
FOOD PRICES FOR EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA, 1935 TO 1941 


Average prices 1935-1939 =100 






































ee Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
come cei amen ears 97-3 94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93-5 
Ce a, i Daienanen 98-2 99-0 97-2 93-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
IRD eA biee Arad calerge Wel co Serene are 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
HORT RE A ore Aah eng ate 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
1990C0E cd eke 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
1040235 Re Rs ic 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
POA ee ye te ames 2 119-2 115-6 119-2 115-4 116-2 115-0 114-6 114-8 
1939 
AUPUBG ie cde ees: 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
September..)..0.5.3..- 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
Odteber 2 iss Mo ees 106-2 106-9 109-4 106-7 108-2 108-3 108-5 104-2 
INiGvenmbeChe eines 107-9 107-5 109-3 106-7 107-8 109-2 111-9 104-9 
December, .)..5i aes. 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
1940 
VARUALY secre 6: 108-5 107-5 107-3 103-6 106-5 107-3 107-2 101-4 
Mebruary. tease. eae 106-4 106-6 107-1 103-8 106-2 107-4 107-1 104-1 
IMAP On A ey ete ates: ain 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
UN ov etilte eee econ roe OF 107-7 106-7 107-7 104-2 105-2 106-7 107-1 103-9 
IY We SoG ahs rena Baba sed sec 108-4 107-4 106-0 103-2 105-3 104-9 108-2 105-3 
FUMew es. ie le he Ses 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
SUL ccc, «bret tt aore 110-6 108-1 108-2 104-9 109-0 105-9 105-8 103-2 
Adeuste . cles. ee eee ©: 111-9 108-9 106-1 104-7 108-5 103-8 104-8 103-9 
September............. 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
October: . 4. ves. o: 111-6 108-4 107-9 106-1 107-6 104-3 105-4 103-7 
November... ./.i24..- 113-3 111-3 110-9 108-5 110-2 107-5 108-4 106-1 
Wecenrbers)) sso eeee 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
1941 
PAMUAR ine 2 woke Ae tettes. « 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
Pebruary. ues tes 113-9 111-0 111-7 108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
Marene fi. .b. Boe sic. 11222 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
Aprile sh cae eel 113-5 110-8 11261 109-0 110-5 110-0 108-3 109-9 
Mayet selene fates 6 113-0 110-8 111-1 108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 
JUMOM Me Ae tne se 114-7 111-3 116-1 111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
ARV iran suerte) no emer eee 120-3 115-6 120-8 116-1 116-2 111-5 114-0 115-9 
PAS renee tate ones shar, ex 124-1 119-9 125-1 119-8 120-2 117-5 119-1 118-1 
Septem bery. 20 a4 00. oy 125-5 120-1 126-4 122-7 122-2 122-6 122-5 122-2 
October. «145. Aa 124-2 119-9 126-6 122-5 122-3 123-3 122-0 121-7 
November... 0 a.4ae = - 127-6 123-3 128-6 125-8 124-5 124-2 122-1 123-2 
December 24... as: - 125-9 123-0 127-2 123-7 124-8 124-3 121-3 121-8 
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TABLE IV.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1941 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Eee ee nl EE EE 






























































art ., | Dec. | Dec. | Dec.} Dec. | Dec. aE -, | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
Commodities | Unit | yg99 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 Commodities | Unit | y999 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ORS ie cree oa bush .| 0-634] 0-210} 0-388] 0-333] 0-470) Cotton, raw.......... lb. | 0-183} 0-082} 0-140} 0-139] 0-223 
Wihioahina. a. earteesara bush.| 1-378] 0-424} 0-824] 0-734] 0-744] Cotton yarns......... lb. {0-357 |0-210 |0-313 |0-293 | 0-350 
SL OUT ras ko Bccteyeees ie brl. | 8-600) 4-400} 6-004) 5-850} 5-050) Wool, raw............ lb. | 0-240} 0-090} 0-270} 0-310) 0-310 
Sugar, granulated.....| ewt. | 5-270) 4-180 5-560| 5-893) 6-893) Pulp, groundwood...| ton |29-470/19-650)30-461/32-948)...... 
Rubber, rawis.+ oe - lb. 0-161) 0-038] 0-225] 0-255] 0-275]) Pig-iron, malleable..| ton |22-000 19-000/ 23 -500}23-500)...... 
Cattle, good steers...| cwt. | 9-630) 4- 100} 7-340] 8-630] 8-900) Steel bars........... 100]b.| 2-400) 2-250) 2-550} 2-550) 2-754 
Hogs pacon.. 2.5. ewt. |11-940] 3-970) 8-940] 8-168)...... CORDED ...a0 ode ee ewt. 119-750) 7-021/11-150)11-500)11-500 
Hides, beet: ta... as lb. 0-145] 0-048] 0-155] 0-155) 0-150) Lead................ ewt. | 6-500] 3-386] 4-760} 5-000} 5-000 
Butter, creamery..... lb. | 0-430] 0-238] 0-292] 0-358) 0-353] Spelter............... ewt. | 6-000] 3-971) 4-760) 5-150} 5-150 
Cheese. coe. eee lb. | 0-280) 0-180} 0-230} 0-228) 0-370) Coal, anthracite.....| ton |13-470/13-328]10-717/11-889| 12-499 
Hees tresh. 7.5. doz. | 0-678] 0-406] 0-339] 0-365] 0-384] Coal, Nova Scotia...| ton | 6-000) 5-250) 5-500) 5-500 5-700 
: Gasoline. 5....0.. 8.a@e. gal. | 0-195} 0-180) 0-155) 0-165) 0-215 

en de en 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO CHIEF 


COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1941* 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 






































I II ANE IV V VI VII VIII 

; Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- : 

Groups Vesotabta putals Textiles Wood Iron Ferrous | Metallic on 

Prk duce ale and Products} and its Metals Minerals “Allied 

. ee Textile and Products | and their | and their P e ri 

a S| Products| Paper Products | Products | * OCUCts 

Number (1913-1925..... 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 
of 1926-1933..... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 
Commodities | 1934-1938. .... 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 77 
HOS): a Nes) Same Od 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 
1 eS A Sees) eee ee 64-8 72-6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94.7 53-7 65-3 
Stowers a ee. 8 75-6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 
LOUGH eke wet e,. oee 87-0 85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 
UO? Sn ee 124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 
OTS. och GR Oe BOG a epee eee 127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82-3 118-7 
ORO Se os baie Role 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-6 117-5 
TROPLU TS A ee Sear ee 8 ba 167-0 145-1 176-5 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 
NODES eet mets. 5. Re oe 103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 
OPA: Ga Fee EE aa Sd 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104:6 97-3 107-0 105-4 
LG DOM ORE ks. ck eee ae 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 
LUO LOO Sai | 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 
ESS ss ne See ee eee ae! 100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 
10Z0een cm eA te 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
IAT ade See Se a ee 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 
NOZS Me RP Sl ws gee ee 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 
Ee cakes Dae A een ee 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 
LOSUMe ee. a ede Gel 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 
OR de aes Si ed ee Bde 56-9 73-9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 
LO SUM ete, 2. cde et ee 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 
Le Wer er, AR ae 2 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 
Mee LL ANRen i obama MRR OI Bas | 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64:3 &6-0 81-2 
Eee aig then Daa eae Pera 67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 
OSG re ra POs to ae 72-6 71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-1 85-4 77-9 
OS ere eee PME bo ms OM 88-4 78-4 72:7 76:7 101-8 83-3 86-6 81-4 
LOSSaee eeree © oe. oe a 73°8 76-7 67-5 77-5 100-4 70-9 86-7 79-9 
LOSS me ee ee 1. By 63-7 74-6 70-0 79-2 98-4 71-3 85-2 79-8 
OSes Cree it Re dB 72-1 79-1 83-8 88-8 104-1 76-9 89-3 87-9 
LT 9 GR ane ie 77-0 92-1 90-9 95-7 111-2 78-0 95-6 98-7 
Meare $354.) $228.00 1 0 noe 67-4 69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 
Dl BOSD ae ge 66-1 68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 
Seite GBS, Sees Sees Rae 67-5 72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-1 85-2 76-9 
1O%eG5 LUE ae ee 67-1 73-0 69-6 65-9 87-2 71-5 85-4 77-5 
Mim OSG... oka. oe. oe ee 66-7 70-5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-3 85-9 77-2 
QUO MNOSOLE a eee tb mat 66-9 69-7 69-2 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 
Sepia 19364... oe fk dick 77-4 73-6 69-7 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78-5 
Decat93Gue 788.20 Pa 84-3 73-9 71-0 69-6 91-4 77-8 85-8 79-1 
Metre OSegede re... BEBE 90-6 74-9 73°8 77-3 100-1 97-6 85-5 81-6 
Aptbevyn DAB At Se a 87-0 77-5 74-9 77-8 103-0 84-3 86-8 81-6 
Sepia ogee ules... }. 8-58 86-5 81-8 71-7 77-2 105-3 83-4 87-4 81-7 
Byer: SE7/ See SA ae 85-3 78-2 69-0 75-5 104-1 72-3 87-1 80-7 
Mes erOoSte oe galt ble 85-1 79-2 67-9 79-0 103-4 71-3 87-0 80-5 
JUDE MROSS Ae Ne oe kl. 78-6 78-0 67-4 76-8 101-4 67-8 87-1 80-1 
Septst93s4.  Aeer.. sou 61-7 76-4 66-9 76-9 98-2 70-8 86-7 79-4 
WermlOlee Awe! hk aue 60-2 72-9 66-3 76-2 98-1 71-5 86:3 79-0 
Ge, REO OS ae Se 60-7 73-3 65-9 76-3 97-4 70-1 85-0 78-1 
gure ar O80 Free. ul Ue 61-9 71-2 66-6 77-1 97-0 69-2 84-6 (HST) 
Up e394 ween 1. 58-7 69-7 66-5 78-4 97-1 69-9 84-1 77°6 
SGior IVE eo nn an rN 68-7 77-6 72-9 82-4 99-4 74-6 84-6 81-5 
IDSC my OS 0am tk 72-0 80-3 81-9 85-3 102-2 75-3 86-5 85-1 
Wey IO) ee a 74-9 79-9 83-5 87-2 102-5 76-4 87-3 85-6 
suinee 194) eee... i. th 70-5 76-8 83-8 88-1 102-6 76-7 88-7 85-6 
Hepes 1940s eee ie, 69-8 78-8 83-7 91-7 106-0 77-3 90-7 90-4 
IO kece, TE Oe ee ne ra 70-8 83-6 84-4 91-5 106-1 Cilio 90-8 90-8 
Ler. RIE Pie ot a or 71-8 83-5 84-4 91-9 107-4 77-7 91-0 91-3 
JG) ye TRE ea 72-5 84-3 84-5 92-4 108-5 TAG 91-4 91-9 
Micrel O4me oe Ae } Set, 73-8 85-3 85-3 92-4 108-5 77°7 91-5 93-3 
Helay St CRC ET ie a A ne ae 76-0 84-5 86-0 92-5 109-0 77-7 91-7 95-6 
ap SWORE? ae he ees Gee eae 76-2 85-7 88-2 95-4 112-7 78-1 95-9 99-7 
Ares “(EN Se a) eae ee Cee 89-9 90-8 95-1 112-7 78-1 96-0 99-6 
Any)? BUOYANT, ae Eo ee et 78-5 93-4 92-5 96-5 112-6 78-2 96-3 100-0 
pO a Ts 77-7 96-9 94-0 97-7 112-6 78-2 97-5 100-5 
PeptmO4ime ate oe 79-0 100-1 96-7 98-3 112-6 78-2 98-3 102-0 
To Ties CVG Ge Gs G2 Gee aees 80-2 101-1 97-1 98-3 112-7 78-2 98-9 103-5 
1 Ve OLD oe ae ae ae 80-1 101-8 96-7 98-3 112-7 78-2 98-9 103-6 
VT aaT CG Ie I ee 0 Se a 80-6 98-9 94-9 98-4 112-8 78-3 99-3 103-8 





* Figures for 1940 and 1941 subject to revision. 


All 


Commo- 
dities 
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TABLE VI.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO 
“PURPOSE”, 1913-1941* 


(Average prices in 1926=100) 

















I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
. Producers’ Materials 
Groups Rebs Ss ’ Buildi 
everages ucers uilding 
All and . Other All equip- All and Manu- 
tobacco ment construc- facturers 
tion 
1913-1925.... 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 
Number of commodities 1925-1933. ... 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
1934-1938.... 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 
i RSLS be an OU Apts x oR So Mpa Se es 62-0 61-+8 62-2 67-7 65-1 69-1 67-0 69-5 
TRTh C4 ciate Been Rel Mea Sento Ai. cS Eee abe 62-1 65-0 60-1 70-1 52-4 72-1 62-8 74-2 
TT pase ell ears ae a eee A PLR ape AMOR i Sy 62-8 68-7 58-8 fahenl 51-2 80-0 60-5 84-6 
TOT Oe cr eo ccak Bie ac recuteaskeicaeemay 72-2 81-2 66-2 89-7 55-7 93-5 69-5 99-1 
TW pkg tea ep Rich PRP TaR A aed ne MO ae rc Ay 90-5 109-1 78-1 120-6 65:3 126-7 87-4 136-0 
Ue eee renee ee ok cots mustovel +. cy aneRemersnens 102-7 119-0 91-9 133-3 81-9 139-0 100-7 148-1 
1 erin SORE Sard ce AEE EN PCR RTS epee pti fio, 115-2 127-9 106-7 139-8 90-7 145-2 117-8 151-6 
IOP y Beige een 8 ee ecsPamct seria temcro eee eur nyg, oc 136-1 150-8 126-3 164-8 108-6 171-0 144-0 177-3 
yO Dich a eo AMR 1 RR CR Ree S/he 108-9 105-1 111-5 113-3 113-8 113-3 122-7 110-8 
VIR Nene adh sil SEER Sh hy AER GO Bio 96-9 90-2 101-4 93-8 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 
OPE NU CLR Aine eae Se Sia Rg BE be 94-7 91-2 97-0 97-6 102°5 97-1 111-9 93-7 
MOET ede OO he NA te ADRS oy PIRI Rr Ble 94-2 90-4 96-8 99-4 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 
Ope ee ee ee fe oitye ais Qreemcanace’ aeete ap etee 97-0 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 
EGS rel CRE RAE Fir Pe Bie, aa ahaa vaste Aedy apg 100-0 100-9 109-0 180-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1G 07 Rs Bee Se ns ache 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 86-1 98-6 
LORS ere ha pie OO CRS ARE oi acre eens 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 
11 Dt Re CA, lh Ee RR DPSCAR SEARS rer cy ire 94-7 100-06 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 
OS ais he NS ve Sia rk cede aN AAS 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-5 2-9 81-3 90-8 79-7 
LOST eS kOe LPO oie oS 76-2 70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64:6 81-9 61-7 
1 1 dak A ee A PRE A SCI coo Os 71-3 61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 
AQ3S tee es Le 2, Bee, Sd epee 71-1 63:8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78-3 57°5 
LOSASee Se PS A TIM arr EL ele Pile, «naval sehr 74-1 69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65-5 82-5 62-6 
1985 Bis eee ee So ee eee 73:6 70-4 1527 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 
LOS 6 cep he ss telcls Sabine ting Maen 74-7 73-4 75-6 72-4 G0-1 70-5 85-4 67-9 
LOS Ce eRe eo  chile ome aces (ete Mee 79-5 81-2 78-4 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 
TOSS ee A CASe oe di 3s Hthiaserde ee 77-2 77-1 77-2 75-8 95-1 73°7 89-1 71-1 
HORS er Ae O Sy FS Me Bee psa 75-8 73-9 77-0 70-4 95-4 67-6 89-7 63-9 
TGA Re Re oak cheer Be eitacto nal epee 83-4 79-4 86-1 78-8 190-0 76-4 €5-6 73-1 
TODS OPN ORS ok) Sle eaters cae eee 91-1 89-5 92-2 83°5 195-8 81-1 106-7 76:7 
Mar A O85 eral ul... cs crt Hose inaeiees oe 73-6 70-1 75-9 69-1 89-7 66:8 81-1 64-4 
TNO OST eae i det he searevanaie, anes ee 72-7 68-6 75-5 69-3 89-9 67-0 81-0 64-6 
Septed03o Ge aan: onc web ocean 73-4 71-0 75-0 70-1 89-8 67-9 81-2 65-6 
TECHS De Oe Akira is s odes Rooeecote ae OO 74-4 72-5 75-6 69-4 90-1 67-1 82-1 64-5 
Mar BWO36. fair dsesiedn tee aati eee 73-8 70-8 75-8 69-3 99-3 67-0 84-2 64-1 
TURG SOOO... He ch hek.s shew oid Secantenaetatirs oe 73-7 71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 
Dept O36. be ae ins cichoe se Sita: «cos ome 75-5 75-6 75°5 75-4 89-7 (E00 &6-0 71-7 
DGG Ri 93.6.0 che vcvoshesrotie oeeoca chaeeneree 76-9 77-4 76-5 80-4 91-8 79-1 88-0 77-6 
Bir STG 7 he PUA ou supa. Shae «ode 78:3 79-4 77°5 88-8 91-9 88-4 97-3 86-9 
JUNO POST ee Lr aR. h benks oes ano eee 79-5 80-3 79-0 85-8 94-3 84-9 96-4 83-0 
SepteelOs 7 av aoche aie cisbe nihoa tei os oretedaee 80-3 82-1 79-1 85:9 94-5 84-9 94-3 83-3 
Weel 9374s ote ase abe cde eee ae ee 79-1 80-3 78-3 82-7 94-2 81-4 91-7 79-6 
Mar ados 8 hit ee Saas Shes se te eeiee 79-0 81:2 77-6 82-5 94-5 81-2 91-0 79-5 
Junetoss.) Fh ded s Rees eRe 77-4 78-1 76-9 78-6 95-5 76:7 89-0 74:6 
Septal OSS. jcSesic's dec. delete oa pcre se ole 76-0 74-3 77-7 68-7 95-5 65-7 87-8 62-0 
Decs 938.1. Oe he as Reed. cose ee 76-0 75-0 76:7 68-4 95-2 65-4 89-1 61-4 
Mar $il939.8. 22 Shoes aes Pettnces ae eee 74-4 72-1 75:4 68-1 94-9 65-1 87-4 61-3 
Jur] 231939 jt eee «cies HRS ee 73-7 71-8 74-9 68-0 94-9 65-0 88-1 61-1 
BN (dae 88 UR Rica i  aRRmeRe PE CR LSPS OTE Co 7 72-7 69-6 74-7 66-7 94-9 63-6 90-2 59-1 
Soptgd039 5 Bors... daewoo 77-5 77-1 17-7 74:5 95-7 72-1 91-3 68-8 
DB Yi, 72 BIR ONS BA eas MEF, See fs 81-2 79-1 82-6 78-1 96-6 76-0 94-2 72-9 
Mane 0100. Hess den Rao ee sc omer ee 83-0 79-6 85-2 80-0 96-6 78-1 94-7 75°3 
DUS LOO ML Saiesie do Srashblole wlersiotaty Me 82-3 78-3 84-9 Vike 100-4 74-7 95-2 71-2 
Sept 1940 Ge Se. ea Rare! Mie Ro. 84-1 78-8 87-6 78-3 102-2 75-6 97-9 71-8 
Dec. 194 85-2 81-8 87-5 79-3 102-2 76-7 98-3 73-0 
Jan. 1941 85-5 82-1 87-7 79-7 102-2 77-2 98-7 73-6 
Feb. 1941 85-7 82-5 87-9 80-6 102-3 78-2 100-1 74-5 
Mar. 1941 86-2 83-4 88-1 81-3 102-4 79-0 100-6 75-3 
April 1941 87-0 84-7 88-6 81:6 102-7 79-2 100-7 75-6 
May 1941 88-6 85-3 90-8 83-3 106-5 80-7 107-5 76-2 
June 1941 90-6 88-9 91-7 84-3 106-3 81-8 108-4 77-3 
July 1941 92-0 91-6 92-3 84-5 106°7 82-0 108-0 77-4 
Aug. 1941 93-3 92-8 93-7 84-5 107-1 82-0 110-6 | 
Sept. 1941 5-2 94-7 95-6 85-6 108-4 83-1 111-3 78-3 
Oct. 1941 96-7 96-2 97-0 85-7 108-0 43-2 111-1 78-5 
Wee 1941 96-8 96-8 96-8 85-5 107-9 83-0 111-2 78-2 
ec. 1941 95-5 95-0 95-8 85-8 108-6 83-3 111-6 78-5 








* Figures for 1940 and 1941 subject to revision. 
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TABLE VII—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO 
“ORIGIN”, 1913-1941* 


(Average prices in 1926100) 











Raw and |Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 
partly chiefly foreign) II Til IV 














Groups manu- manu- ae per serr ee — eb IM APING Forest | Mineral 

factured | factured | Field | Animal | Canadian 
Se sed | 107 129 87 53 36 8 21 67 
Number of Commodities} 1926-1933. ... 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 
(1934-1938... 245 322 186 105 70 16 57 203 
BRL SMe RIGn ac mctale cial Gle Ceck ahetens ce cascie ozs ote 63-8 64-8 59-2 70-1 64-1 65-9 60-1 67-9 
TO Apter arena athe O88 i Aen! 6 3 Ga 66-2 65-6 65-2 70-7 70-2 63-9 58-4 64-9 
VORGRE. ie Caek ERE. OTR IM . Sele Be 72-5 71-1 75°6 73°7 77-9 65-0 56-1 68-9 
LOL eres Merae 7 Ay A esos bie oes d corte + dersoeteus 86-4 84-6 87-6 86-1 8&$-8 69-8 61-8 85-5 
RON ROrE UM se che ost. in o.Gis's a oie 9) «a ie She 5.0108 113-6 113-5 124-5 112-5 128-5 87-2 76-9 107-7 
NOURE Re este coe ee en ee Ode, Say - 120-8 127-7 134-7 129-0 132-6 111-7 89-7 115-2 
POOR FEES TRS. UE PHOS. 130-3 132-1 142-5 142-6 146-7 115-8 107-9 114-3 
ORR ben crtevtvaters. 6%. < acatsiee dees. 4's spins 154-1 156-5 176-4 146-0 160-6 114-1 151-3 134-6 
HGP Lem NMG S ish eae a's alee lw sllnmsgs toy spe + apciges 107-2 116-1 106-6 108-2 103-7 91-2 136-9 117-8 
We I eR NS era c gina. dates eiaiere he Chae ae. ate teas 94-7 100-4 91-2 95-9 88-0 91-7 106-8 106-4 
Tg re a A eB 91-1 103-1 93-1 95-7 81-5 85-4 112-8 106-6 
Ae ee I ry Fos 575.5 aca loersimuste ih decs.e ae scram 94-8 101-9 98-6 90-9 88-1 92-9 107-6 104-6 
iO NEM So: nS oiel eerats ab, snaps sles 's 3a 100-8 103-8 104-0 100-5 101-0 97-8 103-3 101-7 
NAG ae ees cle cc occa ED MO NOD a 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OAM ak, cso sialic nteiole aici capensis, 8.6.4 ouels 99-9 96-5 97-9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 
MOD Siem aretha ss... Sayed soe osiapde Aen. yey 97-4 95-0 92-2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 
NOR oe. gs alic a ihe s Meus wR usie eBiais s3.2 97-5 93-0 90-1 105-5 100-8 105-3 93-7 92-8 
Omer e ene. ene Mise e Sunes bate 82-2 87-3 76-3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 
MOSVRR tie ao h 2... kidee Md OAT Re RR 61-9 74-8 57-7 73-9 56-3 75-6 79-0 81-9 
OS oie Ber os dace acmak dee eaie «hades 55-0 69-8 55-1 60-6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 
Oy CNR BRINE ooo eal e's. o, =,'9.0,6169 56-6 70-2 59-3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-9 80-6 
OS en NS rere mre terials ore te aie she's 63-5 73-4 64-8 68 +2 59-0 71-1 65°5 82-2 
TOS Rae SAA hee ok ASk SEM. 66-9 72°8 §5-1 70-6 63-5 69-2 64-7 82-8 
Oe ete ene es bo cs ephile temes » close 70-8 73-7 69-2 72-4 70-1 69-2 68:5 82-8 
Oe NR Pe ME Be 5 eee «Sg a5)'s 84-3 80-5 83-1 79-0 87-1 71°8 76°4 88-8 
LOSS OCU ee re ec cies eae e 72-7 78-2 70°3 76-7 73°6 70.2 77:2 86-5 
LU SLAP US os ONG hes i Uy i ae 8 2 ee 67-4 75-3 61-8 75-5 64-3 71-2 78-9 85-7 
LOA Ge ep roiss cotton tiers cerd dein stele 75°3 81-5 70-1 81-0 67-1 79-5 88-5 90-6 
TVD LGS oN De ae Se 81-8 88-7 76-0 91-6 71-2 2, 95-3 95:5 
Mior 19002 ae, Liat eee odes PRITE . YeiE kt 65-2 73°3 65-4 70-0 62-7 71-8 64-5 82-5 
Brea LO SMR rae ee aisiet ciaies Gb leaisrs $18, tie ws 65-0 71-5 64-4 68-5 61-4 69-1 64-9 81-6 
mieits RS RGSS bison: Renn So eer oe 67-3 72-4 65-1 72-1 65-2 68-7 65-1 82-8 
ae mS. Certs. Pek eea cose ed ke 67-2 72-9 64-6 73°4 65-5 68-0 66-0 83-0 
Wiletsy HDR RL See oS lore ie aeRO CRSRREnR: oP re 67-3 72-1 64-4 71-4 65-5 69-3 67-7 82-7 
Aicibeyey > SEU RY ihe 8 de ere 66-6 71-9 64-2 70-1 64-5 67:3 68-0 82-4 
Bete LooOmaate aes Ore nate Nee eee eee 73°9 75-1 73-1 73°7 75-0 71-8 69-1 82-9 
1B YSOy TIRUS OE ee Chr A CAS EES ee 79°3 77-3 79-5 75-5 82-4 69-6 69-8 85-1 
PTA Beare Mid Gs fmt eae 6s al 6. 6°, sie. 0, siege) sais) ef es 86-9 79-7 85-2 7 Ufa 90-0 66-3 ie 90-2 
AIT EGY> jets WSR ie Ae a Pe Sa 83-2 80-3 82-32 77-4 83-7 71+7 77-5 89-2 
EPs LOAM ee EMOTE Ste kis lala eel 83-7 81-3 81-5 % 81-5 86-3 76-4 77-0 89-9 
ite, SURE A eee to ae Se nee eee 80-8 80-2 80-3 78:5 84-2 73-6 75°3 87-7 
EATS PLUS Re eR eth oda et tet eet oee 79-7 82-0 80-0 79-2 83-0 73-3 78-6 87-5 
FUNC LISS MEE, PIRES L. Se esls. oes HO sek 75 +4 79-2 74-1 77-1 76-6 67-8 76-4 86-8 
SepitelOs Sacer rete icf sk es aoe oe - 65-5 75-6 60-2 76-2 63-8 70-6 76-7 86-1 
LOSS SIDES Sha 2 ale I Ne PIE 64-9 73-6 58-9 73°7 64-6 67-4 75°9 85-6 
Merwe 020 Fal RAY. tse Beka ebtg «ied 65-1 73-1 58-9 73-7 65-0 67-7 76-0 84-8 
ATs SREB Sie Se ee oe | eR od ei eee 64-9 73-0 59-8 71-6 63-2 67-2 76-7 84-2 
DAS seeemn Os Oe ais dens, cus: core! 6 sake kes pus rors alse eysice 62-8 72-6 57-3 lee 58-4 66-3 78-0 84-1 
PCD EOL or aatectr ice ae a Stee trate stations atersre 70-9 77°8 §6-4 77-9 64:3 76-3 81-9 85-5 
WICO OOD SUED Ad ae Bob oe 74-4 81-2 70-0 82-3 69-0 80-3 85-0 87-8 
1G Bey Oy aT ROY CO WO Sait ea a “8 gp PE 76-4 82-0 doa 82-7 71:3 78-4 86-9 89-0 
HUN O MEO LOR ne cee cae ees ne ciel bate Buenas 74-0 80-1 68-6 79-1 64-3 78-2 87-8 89-9 
Dep tos0 es. Aste. Sat RS. aks 74-3 81-8 68-4 80-7 63-8 82-3 91-3 92-0 
Moreen G4 ae) MER, ody cutieys aysrcmbee > gives) sie 76-2 83-2 69-6 85-1 67-1 82-9 91-1 92-1 
Lear eh Q bs S28 Peas fo resins ot 76-6 83-4 70-3 84-5 67-2 84-2 91-5 92-3 
Gee LOA TEND Sk, ae cet LS. SESS ome ete bh 77:7 83-7 71-0 85-4 68-3 83-7 92-0 92-8 
UA ROA nec ed ora aye, 01s bryare: puss n'a paipishe 3.5 78-9 84-2 72-4 86-2 69-1 83-5 92-0 92-9 
poy el DEG Biren ay Se ee a SS SINE Hr 79°3 85-3 74-5 85-9 69-5 81-7 92-1 92-9 
yaad BUEN gett Cs AR aa Shad 2c Senos 80-9 86-8 75-3 86-8 69-6 82-2 95-0 95-9 
Mure IGA ys Be I25 fas. BSE RGR. a5 81-8 88-8 76-9 89-8 71-0 90-0 95-7 96-1 
gael OAM rire os orcige« syaingi déraiete « acne © herp 82-4 90-2 77°5 92-5 71-7 92-1 96-1 96-2 
NRL meth OAM Sie care Es: aio oer'e's rece @ sake’ epavate 6, viage 83-3 90-8 77-0 95-3 72-1 93-8 97-4 96-7 
Boe AO as iw tetas Doe heme ee ee 84-6 92-4 78-6 97-8 73-3 98-3 98-0 97-1 
Oca Oat rath ee) SLSR Ee.. eee 85:3 93-2 79-5 98-8 74-1 101-4 97-9 97-3 
BCA Bis. ek erctareterh:> oles sapere vey dare ents 85-3 93-3 79-2 99-0 74-1 105-9 98-0 97-5 
MOC MeO eWeek hs Sos o's sctusltis piers’ scan © eps 85-5 92-4 79-3 96-8 74-6 108-2 98-1 97-8 


* Figures for 1940 and 1941 subject to revision. 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII to 
XXII give such index numbers of retail prices 
of foods and cost of living and of wholesale 
prices in several of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries as are available for 1941 and 
for preceding dates, to show the movements of 
prices in comparison with those in Canada. The 
information in the following tables is obtained 
for the most part from publications of the 
governmental or other authority constructing 
the index number. The semi-annual supple- 
ment to Prices and Price Indexes issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, also 
contains index numbers for many countries. 

As a result of war conditions the information 
for certain countries is not as complete in the 
present report as heretofore, there being no data 
for some countries since September, 1939. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Cost or Livine.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number (Table XA) is based on the standard 
of living of a workingman’s family prior to the 
outbreak of war in 1914. The cost of living, on 
this basis, at the 1st of January, 1942, had risen 
about 29 per cent over the September 1, 1939, 
level. Of the rise of 29 per cent in the cost of 
living, 1-8 per cent was due to taxes on sugar, 
tobacco, cigarettes and matches, and a further 
3-9 per cent was stated to have resulted from 
the Purchase Tax. (This tax which became 
effective October 21, 1940, is levied when the 
goods pass from the wholesaler to the retailer 
and is at the rate of one-third of the wholesale 
value of certain classes of goods and one-sixth 
of the wholesale value of certain other classes of 
goods. The only items used in compiling the 
cost of living index number which are subject to 
the purchase tax are clothing, clothing material, 
domestic ironmongery and pottery, and the tax 
is not chargeable on garments or shoes for young 
children’s wear.) Food prices had risen 18 per 
cent since September 1, 1939. As the war pro- 
gressed, maximum prices of an increasing number 
of foods were set by the Minister of Food. 
Clothing prices rose steadily from the beginning 
of the war and had increased by about 93 per 
cent in this period. The fuel and light group 
was 26 per cent higher and the sundries group 
about 380 per cent higher at January 1, 1942, 
than at September i, 1939, while rent had only 
increased by one per cent. 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade 
index number of wholesale prices recorded a rise 
of 4:9 per cent from December, 1940, to 
December, 1941, although compared with 
August, 1939, they had risen 58-9 per cent. 

“The forces making for a steep rise in prices 
had largely worked themselves out before the 
end of 1940, and the continuation and extension 
of price control and subsidies had a stabilizing 
effect in 1941. Consequently the increase for 
the year, as measured by the Board of Trade 
index of wholesale prices, amounted to rather 


less than 5 per cent, as compared with the con- 
siderable increases of 213 and 243 per cent, 
respectively, in 1940 and in the first four months 
of the war. Food prices increased in 1941 by 


-4-2 per cent, and those of industrial materials 


and manufactures by 5-3 per cent; there was 
little change in food prices in the first five 
months of the year, but, apart from a small 
decrease in August, there was subsequently a 
rising tendency; the greater part of the price 
increase for industrial materials and manufac- 
tures occurred in the first six months of the year, 
the largest increases (about 1 per cent) being in 
January and June.” (The Board of Trade 
Journal, January 17, 1942.) 


United States 


Cost or Livine.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage-earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities shows an advance of 9-7 
per cent between December, 1940, and Decem- 
ber, 1941, which began in February and con-. 
tinued steadily each month. During the year, 
the food and house furnishings groups each 
showed increases of about 16 per cent, clothing 
of about 13 per cent, the miscellaneous group 
about 6 per cent, while the changes in rent and 
in the fuel, electricity and ice group were each 
about 3 per cent. 

WHOLESALE Pricres.—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index numbers of wholesale prices are 
shown in Table XXII. 

“Commodity prices in wholesale markets rose 
sharply during the second year of World War II. 
Except for a slight reaction in February, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index 
of nearly 900 price series advanced steadily to a 
12-year peak at the end of the year. From an 
average of 78-6 per cent of the 1926 level for 
1940, the all-commodity index rose more than 
11 per cent to 87-3 for 1941. Notwithstanding 
governmental action to control unwarranted in- 
creases, commodity prices in wholesale markets 
have exceeded the 1937 peak and are at about 
the level reached late in 1929...... ae 

“Farm product prices recorded the greatest 
gain, nearly 22 per cent, from 1940 to 1941. 
Live stock and poultry advanced more than 32 
per cent; grains, 13 per cent; and cotton, 38 
per cent. Food prices increased 16 per cent, 
largely because of sharp advances in prices for 
meats, dairy products, and certain imports such 
as coffee, cocoa, tea, and pepper. Textile 
product prices rose nearly 15 per cent, mainly 
because of marked increases in prices for cotton 
goods, burlap, and for certain imported fibres 
such as hemp, sisal, and jute...... 2 

“From the 5-year low point of August, 1939, 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the war 
to December, 1941, prices for nearly all types of 
commodities have risen substantially. Among 
the outstanding increases were 55 per cent for 
farm products; 35 per cent for foods and textile 


products; more than 20 per cent for hides and 
leather products, building materials, and chemi- 
cals and allied products; more than 15 per cent 
for housefurnishing goods and miscellaneous 
commodites; 10 per cent for metals and metal 
products; and 8 percent for fuel and lighting 
materials. Since August, 1939, prices for in- 
dustrial fats and oils have risen 151 per cent; for 
cattle feed, 82 per cent; grains, 77 per cent; 
cotton goods, 60 per cent; drugs and pharmaceu- 
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ticals, 64 per cent; live stock and poultry, dairy 
products, lumber, “other farm products,” “other 
foods,” and “other textile products,” from 40 to 
od per cent; and for cereal products, fruits and 
vegetables, meats, leather, clothing, woollen and 
worsted goods, motor vehicles, paper and pulp, 
and crude rubber, 20 to 35 per cent.””—(Monthly 
Labor Review, United States Department of 
Labor, February, 1942.) 
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TABLE X.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


TOLS= Sul ya Fe. cate et ah osx oe ease eRe ae 
TRUE SA YU ole, Soe se AUER EE a Set sees ge aie 
1G SUL Y papsrcreyes ci cv ideus hs ‘tps ee acl Cae See eRe ep eye exo nea 


AOS tebe here eke say nc ce MES eiGUat toe ea: 


1984-—Julyae ests ee sce a ae ee 
G35 Sill Vesgerred eterno tis thd Eve 22ts sve a ee ONE 
AGG Beas Uy eee Nees nc SO cvs eee, 
ORY ES <1 KURI ee eRe eI is MN Ginre Then 
19882 SIMI we cee cannes GRR e et ES 1 eK 
TRS Re ee See, ORE rae Vy URS 


1941 ——Januaryen. fo tee ee ne en ee oe 


bd 


aH IOTUGLE Vs. Gene es inch hee kc aoe ee oe oe 


DENDECTINDEE Sc 08 nas aoe nie ORT meee 
OCbODET A seit es ee ne 
IN OMEN G Tiss cic cad adsl oe 
] BYeverer onl ove) etn Maree ae am en SRA ES 








Ministry or LABnouR 


Base: July, 1914 = 100 


Food 


132 
161 
204 
210 
209 
258 
220 
180 
162 
162 
167 
161 
159 
157 
149 
141 
130 
125 
118 
122 
126 
129 


165 
165 








Rent 


164 
164 
164 
164 
164 
164 


Clothing 


220 
210-215 
220 


395 
395-400 


229 
229 
230 


TABLE XI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 


BoarpD or TRADE 
Base: 1930 = 100 






























































Other | Total 
Meat, | Food | Food Tron | Non- Other 
_ Cereals} Fish | and and | Coal | and |ferrous|Cotton| Wool | Tex- 
and To- To- Steel |Metals tiles 

Eggs | baceo | bacco 
1930—July.......] 98-5 97-6 | 103-1 | 100-1 96-0 |} 100-1 95-0 | 101-6 | 101-9 96-3 
1931—July....... 76-1 80-3 98-5 85-9 99-1 91-1 77-3 78:8 78:4 76-7 
1932—July.......| 85-2 30] 97-0 | 85:9] 98-7 | 90-8 | 75-6] .73-6,) 71-3 | 74-0 
1933—July....... 86-2 72-5 86-3 82-0 97-1 94-9 94-3 84-8 90-1 (oer 
1934—July......:] 85:2 78-6 87-9 84-3 98-9 98-9 83-8 89-1 89-1 62-7 
1985—July.......] 82-8 77°8 92-2 85-0 99-1 | 100-3 87-2 86-3 92-6 68-1 
1936—July.......} 92:0) 81-2 95-2 89-9 | 105-0 | 108-1 88-9 -4 | 101-1 70:7 
1937—July.......} 126-8 87-3 99-5 | 102-9 | 125-4 | 137-6 | 123-1 | 101-3 | 183-4 77-7 
1938—July....... 108-9 85-2 | 100-0 97-8 | 118-5 | 138-8 93-5 a3) 99-7 69 0 
1939—January...| 93-8 87-1 95-6 92-5 | 122-6 | 130-0 96-6 80-0 98-2 69-8 
July. 5 ost 2| § 8330 84-1 | 103-3 Oh? |) 117-4] 129-3 98-4 8i-6 | 102-3 75-0 
1940—January...| 133-8 | 111-3 | 122-8 | 122-3 | 184-0 | 142-4 | 121-9 | 122-4 | 135-8 | 107-3 
July.......| 185-0 | 114-5 | 150-3 | 184-4 | 140-5 | 163-8 | 128-8 | 124-5 | 159-1 | 105-7 
1941—January...| 145 8 | 119 7 | 164 9 | 144 7 | 155-3 | 180-2 | 123-4 | 1380-2 | 167-8 | 110-3 
February..| 144-2 | 118-7 | 165-9 | 144-3 | 156-0 | 180-6 | 123-8 | 133-1 | 168-4 | 109-6 
March 140-5 | 120-0 | 167-2 | 144-1 | 156-0 | 180-9 | 124-2 | 1385-5 | 168-8 | 112-6 
April 139-0 | 122-1 | 166-3 | 144-0 | 156-0 | 181-0 | 124-2 | 136-7 | 168-9 | 113-6 
Msi ae.or 142-5 | 120-3 | 166-2 | 144-4 | 156-1 | 181-0 | 124-1 | 137-7 | 169-8 | 116-6 
JUNGH puke 2 145-5 | 119-7 | 165-4 | 145-1 | 161-1 | 181-2 | 124-1 | 139-5 | 170-3 | 123-2 
July 148-5 | 116-2 | 170-7 | 146-3 | 161-5 | 181-3 | 123-8 | 140 0 | 170-6 | 123-0 
August....| 151-2 | 116-4 | 167-0 | 145-8 | 162-1 | 181-2 | 123-7 | 140-3 | 170-7 | 124-0 
September| 157-7 | 116-4.) 165-5 | 147-1 | 162-1 | 181-2 | 123-7 | 141-1 | 170-9 | 128-5 
October...| 160-8 | 115-8 | 165-3 | 147-7 | 162-5 | 181-5 | 123-7 | 141-1 | 171-3 | 128-1 
November] 163-7 ; 115-5 | 166-2 | 148-7 | 162-8 | 181-4 | 123-7 | 142-1 | 171-7 | 127-9 
December! 168-0 | 116-0 |} 167-5 | 150-5 | 162-8 | 181-7 | 124-4 | 142-4 | 171-9 | 126-5 











Cost 
Other of 
living 

105 125 
120 145-150 
140 180 
180 200-205 
195 205-210 
220 252 
210 219 
195 184 
185 - 169 
180 170 
180 173 
180 170 
180 166 
180 165 
180 161 
175 155 
475 147 
170-175 143 
170-175 138 
170-175 141 
170 143 
170 146 
175 155 
is 159 
180 156 
190 174 
193 178 
210 187 
219 189 
222 196 
223 197 
224 197 
226 198 
226 200 
227 200 
22k 199 
229 199 
230 199 
231 199 
231 200 
232 201 





GREAT BRITAIN 


TRO ORO 





Mis- 
cel- 
laneous 





Sr SERS PGES 














Total 
ans 
tria 
Total 
wale | Al 
and aR 
Manu-| ticles 
fact- 
ures 
99-5 99-7 
85-8 85-8 
81:7 83-1 
89-5 86-8 
89-0 87-3 
89-7 83-1 
95-5 93-6 
116-1 111-5 
101 9 100 6 
99-6 97-2 
101-7 98-1 
126-7 125-3 
142-3 139-7 
151-7 149-5 
152-9 150-0 
153-9 150:8 
154-2 150-9 
154-7 151-3 
156-1 152-4 
156-5 153-2 
156-8 153-2 
157-7 154-3 
158-0 154-6 
158-3 155-2 
158-4 155-9 
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TABLE XIA.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEWFOUNDLAND 


SET COR DOM Or nave tien eee Oe ee rene 
OYE NG) OCC) it ent, Coen Om, See Se 


Rent 





100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 
100-0 


DEvrARTMENT OF Pusiic HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Cost or LivinG At St. JouHn’s, NEWFOUNDLAND 
Base: October 1, 1938=100 











TABLE XII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN EIRE 
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OS fe ae Me lOrUayaeecieaks Ake ie ea eae ccs Fn ee 
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IN VGA Oe i ene ee ODN ne eh iat 


NIG USt aa. vattekie oa: oe ic Ne WER Fale ash aca acon on takes 5 
November. att). o. . ete ok alantees Meee Been TE 
Ae ee st So: en Mee a Beane as aa § 


AMICUS tA RST. cos 2 ORS =. as BEB - See ak, RP 5: 3 


PNET eee, 4 tt CRIME NE rts SE a Ee 268 Smear 


NI ES foe SOS 5. 2 OME soclek A ER sc dist RE Oo aaa 

DORE TY OSI We, Cc A rt Cae > Sas Bee, ine, ened A 
RN aT NG. ORES.) ews eee, Ate, ce ee 

M - 

NGISUIS UE ck RTD ke do REND ace soe ee ee. 

Novem Den eet...) Obst ot Bee. bs 1. eee. eens 
MODS = HAIUAT Y 6 RES, «2.2 cAMec i. ck EA § cs che RE « he ee 

M 


PATIOS. et ERR hc sk BREE os aR. Os ACTA «ok BOE 


CAIUS 40 SMA. 0. ont SUMING co sho SRR oe SOE. oo Ee 


AU BUSH, ASHIAS. . 22. RE <. SIE. 4. SS. «a BEBE 





Food 


InisH TRADE JOURNAL AND STATISTICAL BULLETIN 


Base: July, 1914 = 100 























Fuel 

and Clothing Sundries Total 

Light 

100-0 100-0 100-0 104-4 
115-9 125-0 112-5 116-8 
127-3 125-0 112-5 121-9 
127-6 127-0 112-5 123-6 
127-3 127-0 112-5 126-2 
128-3 127-0 112-5 128-2 
128-3 130-0 112-5 129-9 
132-9 130-0 112-5 131-6 

Fuel 
Clothing Rent and All Items 
Light 

206-0 RS on eee 164 
202 131) “Vr PRE eee 156 
196). |. Sa ee ee eee eee 157 
198 132i ee eee eee ne 165 
1 Y rman grin 8g haa aor Ay 162 
201 1 ee ne nr, Re es reer 159 
ZA USSSA MS WO RN. 2 Bete eal lati: ing Bihe oor 153 
206 12 AP 3 y. 2 aes 155 
2038'S I Boas, 5: Bees eet. ae 151 
203 13 il ok: |e coches 148 
200): i woete 34. aaele, eee 149 
200 LG Le eal EER, See ene ee 156 
2024 ll epee: a Re ee ee armee 152 
290 131, geeleet t,o 149 
2Ole 3) aie ne eye oe nae 152 
200 TOD. peel. Gass; seer 157 
POO.  ilseemm, . 2. epee ek eee 153 
TOS dl ceeded 2c I Se oe ae 151 
2008. | tee.cos: Sen eee 150 
200 130 =: $F se 162 
Oly aired SRA. cote Jae eee 159 
DO tl) sie. oaks merle te ieee 157 
O08). © Vceeeaeh Poet: eee es fae 159 
204 13D aBee fo. oe 166 
O12. 7] Sat 54. ae ee 167 
O10), 4) See 2 eis 176 167 
O22 || ane. 2 aes 176 170 
226 123 geese 177 
O20 | ee co. gaa 183 173 
220 Week bas.€ 179 171 
206). «| ea a ee 17 173 
225 129 184 176 
225; || eee. hss 184 174 
DOD). || aM a 180 172 
225) | ARE ee 180 173 
246 129 207 192 
270 ARB 2 aoeee 217 197 
ORO: t| Ses, csotel nee 286 204 
DOn- | SRE. a ee 243 206 
299 131 244 214 
S05: 4] Biet-.24. 263 218 
B08" Taber. 4. gaz Zio 220 
Side a Ree a 304 228 
317 131 314 237 
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TABLE XIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND SratTistics OFFICE 
Base: Union average, 9 towns, 1988 = 1000 


———— Ee eOaee00 0OOOOoSSs————auyq0uo"__—w—a«>an=m==—"' 





Food, fuel 
Food, fuel, | 7. ’ ’ 
a Food only | light and light, 4 ent 
rent sundries 
TROD. SPL: Gat eh RRR dsm fee sina s Sects Daf Mls Sieh Ch iia corer Meck or co cee 930 872 814 
TUN Ns eke Ie ane Ree ARERR (Ais PReyeh cr hs.40%) setae Cea te eae RCI IOmOmEn ara co Olickok ccc co o AACR 995 899 855 
TOTG aM ARO Seay. Dae A Series nie Oh AOR SO BE Aes oA norte Migs) sc -.c tema 1033 924 908 
Ih Cake te Sin: |e Sean Na a uinn SPR IE S.Okencice Geemarc 20: CoOL oD 04 0 Ol icra 1149 996 , 996 
POUR Se ee ER Be hw 5 hs oO ie Bie SPE oTREURE Gg oir fa. 0 2 CUT G fe Seley etna oheeye veh sialel Gio le even lameper claps a6. 1 1165 1029 1064 
AGO ee tee A a 5 San seuseauentuarene SPA maa Nie sees ine BS hellohas\iloras she. she imeem oh eiehe tol enetere} = RimMeemenal sg" 1263 1098 1177 
Top Sd sain en fae NE Re, oan, DPR Niky «7 Re Seen, Sire See ote orate OG COC 1660 1355 1458 
TION a fied OE MRC er IR 8 2 I CECI Cee OMIA ciao OOK a NRA +c) > SG UREA. 1350 1192 1320 
TAUPE aN OM Ie, MRR ORR ur 0 CR OREN “A, FERRE ROIS 99, BRIO ECIOLOP | OF se a RC cic HONORS 1105 1053 1101 
HOQOM re PI cue eh hy MoM UN capcmn rab sigh citoters at stei's nfo alereue-s  Shotela eoeratetetine a ys,ai> ane": Seamer etetaKekete 1118 1069 1083 
LOOT gee Se .  doe te a dcck Sada ie beee cet eR 2 RAE oo cists» ORs) sles Em 4 Fmt <5 1102 1076 1069 
AOA ee nein ttere Cette ees ce mrenrets Coie eatatoiniots rahotets fe\'s' «retire enel itade t4utgeteboyo ove !«/ aah « ~ & MaMavetateanece 1072 1066 1066 
SLOP YG ie Ge tRON lteter tp OER OEY hn tan AREY Ole, 0 ee A RE rh EMG ore FA: 20 gang, SUE ICRI 1024 1038 1041 
HOT eects Wear ks kan | Netra cer cles elle atest arene PER MN nee acey made hy ofa: salah sax nage eso Y =! es euro Saenerene =f 917 942 932 
OSPR Fo eee i Se, URE Be ob oie ive aes + she's Gein satiate BaauDe co - sneeerriey see Atala 964 955 945 
Te ee Sn ie te i ie Peewee Sears 3 5 Ac Ce Geto COU ocx SO. DOMMES J 5 OORT 954 966 965 
TGS lets his Beh Ea vies bem SRR > vo te Pere bes + -len 9G SRI vis cg eo BEE oles Pelee st 1000 1000 1000 
LOS Oe ee RN St RE TI SU eee rR SIE reds REA EER, Chee ec O'S © RRR eee ceca CCG 993 999 999 
9640-24 anUATY «8 <kd die. «4s oG BES s ss sbo~ MRR > - oe Seie- eectgmees Oh be Ps se Raves ne 1000 1004 1012 
WAGEN Be owes kx gl Mapinis lin wa ol REMMI n « ops) tisha areal armenian «+ = yes SS Sitee aint y 1024 1017 1029 
Fil yee ere eon eee meres ss ates ee ame ements oo ge eaters ee 1026 1018 1036 
FT bret ea een AF n ae, ob ch RR a eR bo ibe airs = Sig oman & 1049 1028 1050 
Thy SERA Finihite @h en eoepeince ic to aea ce 10s oo dob oe acme a noe ot co DO BbIEo SDE) ooaD Ones 1040 1023 1050 
Be bir sey ocean hbo 6 Gk o5 se eee Meee ns 0% © Sia wikia ms aie aD + © 5 ain aa eemmm eta a 1048 1027 1053 
bY Oa Ao aie eee nen a eR SA ERE AC Ry ai MIT CN oiler 6-0 ORE nec 1061 1035 1063 
April... he kdatle . acs b Steak Medittbe sadok «te Thee ea te Gio Mages 2s 49 ee eleeeele 1084 1047 1072 
Ici lh in aise wena. bis aru a SURO OE epics 's 2° « Sie ARR * 5 ie Bi staal eo le 1097 1054 1078 
NT Tes ee ee Oe RICE coe ot MeO Ane crek. Chenery o 1104 1058 1083 
UVR As tacss ote TAR nies: OAK oie Ai Yt, eS RRL Ce ier ao 5 1134 1074 1085 
Mont. . odacearls os ss 2c2 dv eels ome’ - KEL oe ROM <b naeek <> Re rarem se 1111 1062 1089 
Sontom ber. sku sss: .~s cnn ae ee eieoe che: + +) oidlglwmdiamia ls se aisle d's crain 8 0 soeapin = Teter 1107 1060 1091 
RYE re) Cok connate Penne TORE aca es 2 ES 2 9 eR RRC Dik Erie co CR es ry POE eS ICE OO 1120 1067 1096 
BNO CTD CT eee ee hae oe RE ITED Ss: 9 RS la eect re even sda Meds chev eee Me: rhode eneessar steriatake 1140 1077 1105 
DECEIT Meee ec sae cabin aisle Oe cle ee de mn eeke e's sain Weds. o-s se eter erp emotst a ieneye 1138 1076 1106 


Ia an was een Aa OR 2 ee ee ee ee a 


TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND StaTistTics OFFICE 
Base: 1910=1000 


Jute : : : 
* |Grains,| Dairy Build- Fuel F 
Leather : Grocer- ‘ Che- Soft | Miscel-| All 
Metals Hides, oe Be es Meat bE b micals rent Goods | laneous | Groups 
SOTA occ 1221 1366 1108 1060 954 1266 1087 1018 928 1113 1052 1090 
TOUS Ie: secesfncre cele sre 1696 1611 1199 1135 1035 1301 1195 1278 990 1362 1275 1204 
TOUGHER Gs ctare te sone 2292 1739 1342 1168 1127 1383 1401 1561 1148 1765 1669 1379 
LGA (Pee ee canoes 3245 2054 1449 1222 1212 1520 1753 1872 1349 2297 2178 1583 
UOTESGR Fer does oc 3898 2265 1471 1283 1272 1650 2074 1633 1470 2900 2572 1723 
TOTO eset 3198 2332 1706 1600 1403 1723 2084 1424 1510 2355 2475 1854 
TODO certs ata 8339 2705 2693 2023 1901 2116 2445 1271 1658 4418 3174 2512 
1 GB WR Soe ta.ds ches or: 2607 1649 1472 1589 1728 1638 2082 1261 1743 3324 2899 1805 
LODO cic ders entice 1051 1411 1262 4209 1322 1362 1630 1178 1454 2361 2029 1445 
OD Seer tiaree ciel? Jae 1517 1568 1403 1366 1386 1365 1380 984 1244 2196 1720 1448 
ODA Re 3 Se PREIR Piet yA 1264 173 1476 1339 1285 1268 1282 992 1196 1869 1674 1397 
ODOM vale ae see LD 1624 1312 1327 1235 1261 1234 823 1075 1858 1659 1305 
LGSO MS. fo kee 1135 1357 1023 1086 1149 1089 1233 801 1032 1783 1642 1155 
LOSS ee, 2 ote ke 1041 1002 1012 974 1053 960 1107 745 953 1354 1560 1047 
OSA Or aes Soe 1056 1013 1218 1087 1021 122% 1126 738 902 1398 1517 1143 
MOS eerie: ctcn hee e. ec 1360 1145 1140 945 1008 1206 1193 827 9il 1416 1551 1136 
TOSRPEE. Sf oorae ope toe 1393 1023 1226 1022 984 1308 1195 833 921 1406 1574 1174 
1089 —Suly. tae: tee: 1323 1056 1128 1019 969 1249 1181 735 907 1390 1530 1123 
1940—January....... 1661 1642 1174 1012 1034 1278 1396 814 992 1023 1761 1230 
DEV ASs ee ee 1750 1499 1189 1024 1036 1309 1495 849 1008 1688 1881 1258 
DULVet ae 1828 1322 11738 1063 1040 1296 1547 904 1011 1758 1964 1269 
October 1868 1240 1268 1059 1051 1336 1560 916 1035 1780 2024 1312 
1941—January....... 1911 1284 1280 1056 1070 1343 1574 947 1032 1868 2056 1333 
February 1930 1283 1271 1060 1072 1336 1599 945 1031 1872 2062 1332 
March css: 1954 1292 1299 1061 1074 1327 1618 961 1042 1875 2070 1345 
Aprils. 3. see, 2002 1305 1323 1061 1081 1304 1664 970 1055 1901 2073 1361 
IM AY. cen nee 2037 1341 1303 1062 1098 1289 1733 973 1055 1911 2078 1364 
HUNG. 3. cook oe 2107 1369 1277 1062 1107 1299 1773 981 1063 1917 2099 1367 
JUIV 1 ees. 2194 IS7¢ 1304 1064 1132 1361 1838 988 1062 1937 2117 1398 
AUgUSG! «022 a. 2219 1380 1315 1069 1164 1400 1886 992 1069 1956 2137 1419 


September....} 2320 1415 1315 1071 1180 1425 1908 998 1069 1978 2148 1433 
October.......} 2367 1446 1361 1073 1178 1512 1960 1006 1069 1988 2168 1466 
November.... 2382 1461 1393 1075 1176 1544 1982 1007 1070 1989 2181 1483 
December.... 2377 1463 1368 1106 1159 1552 1387 1006 1066 1991 2184 1475 


ee LS SS ES 5 ee 
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TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURES IN AUSTRALIA 
. (80 TOWNS) 


CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: Weighted average of 6 capital cities, 1923~1927=1000 








Some Food, Total 
Food Housing 2 ota. 
s Groceries : Miscel- Household 

Ceres a) and Housing Clothing laneous Expendi- 

Combined ture 
OSE Rarities MR codde ane to Oo PB b ons ee es 954 823 807 1290 1009 1013 
NGI rt cc ek dec. ek oc cik 4 le RRB. « losacer nS oxo > 1027 992 1015 993 990 1006 
EG Ree CoS Bocce cenc a te ARE «ans te Re eo ee 1004 998 1002 982 1000 997 
POISE. sr, kos ROLE. cio od EE wae see SE ees 989 1032 1004 1002 1001 1003 
ORE RES IE. a ste aon SEE = os id ae IRR cee ois 1047 1037 1044 999 998 - 1026 
PASO 1st eQuartent vccswis. + EAE ois ve abe EE 985 1052 1009 982 996 1001 
1931—I1st SO RAOE. oo a cE RR Sc ts cee ees 864 928 887 886 973 01 
1932—1st BE «os Oa IRS « 35d SUR 823 811 819 826 955 844 
1933—Ist SO BY os 5 adh cE 30s 6 a Ee 741 790 757 799 944 799 
1934—Ist Le eee any Se v0 Menwaremen!) yes Sr Sh eee 770 790 ad 797 940 809 
1935—I1st See cits a SORE os ose ne bos ARETE Orel 798 818 805 785 945 824 
1936—I1st 6S sim tS oc aie eels «2 co ane eeenis: a 812 852 826 795 936 838 
St (BRO. «oe ke Ee aes wee a ees 835 873 848 - 794 958 841 
1937—I1st ba a ee aa 4, eM eth oe, cIrean 849 885 861 798 955 862 
STH Kien hee) ROR G a 2 SRS eS era 857 902 872 814 962 874 
1936—I1st SO a ane hc tie ROE oie ora warned EERE = Bie 865 914 882 826 963 882 
SU ee RL Sere Ley PSI ica? 2 un ae Pee . 907 929 914 831 961 902 
1939—Ist Oe RBA SR aE oss ck Coe Cee or 939 941 938 832 960 916 
ON ea SBME isch ae BD Ss sak eee EER occ 929 946 934 836 960 915 
SECS ER Bei Soioh ordie we SEDE ore aS estes eaanasTone ss 924 950 932 837 961 914 
AGP 49! GAPE. Rice erie TIER oe a ace Ap etets 930 951 936 859 907 923 
1940—Ist ie Sn Sen ce Lome Fe eee een aire 8s, ees 921 953 931 888 974 927 
2n CO ee MRR. on eure a eke aI chat 947 954 948 936 997 951 
RGM TS RI Di alt) xis aa yale se MRR or c/a] eRe ats = i] athe. «ara ens vat ce QA AN ty 0 ee |e kee 956 
Ed Se a Me occas che MRRGB tars et] aber eRaeWamntaes ss: + fia 4a euabeMore tei 6 = O56 TS na cere eect te cee eer 983 
1841—Ist Ca) Soa Wie Dannie <a pemmiesenieg Ape EW orem | 2h: 8c, Rene Rees Hee oan O58 Ve. Bee ee ae ee 992 
10'S Ah Stas PARR ey Raa PRIMM eB AIR Ey He Pigs toh Sein BS Ae A ee QA Tt, Oe tens Oe 998 
LIA wh Ea etd We aed los aac EAE acento Se 1 RETR ile | certo arte oe: | ate: sbaciamertadtes. <=, « FH ne RR Ane REND Hine Eo 8 1006 


TABLE XVL—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 


CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: 1928-1929 =1000 


————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————————eeoeoeoeoeesoeosaaanna0S=0™$@$@N0NNNNa>s> 
Oils, Food- 
py Fats Textil Chem- we Building | stuffs All 
ary Coal and alee icals Hi ce Materials and Groups 
Waxes Tobacco 

OSI —CO SS ee wn sisis sin oie atte ode.» steers, 823 1022 586 976 604 1000 745 815 
OR ORY aenge esr iSr CRICIRIOMRICI Oa SACC 808 794 792 917 697 991 788 811 
MOSS NORD ee SMG oe icw Caer sleisielte > ore bale 766 842 609 840 674 981 816 814 
TORR LOSG Re RUS cca ccs Avis ho oe «alters abel Aleiowe 725 895 774 816 766 981 857 840 
HOBOS Teer certits cc sadere So the sce wits ectetants 758 925 920 814 903 1044 910 892 
LOST LOSS tech ees s «ah dv entre s oaleee att bines 798 951 776 824 844 1098 932 911 
MOSSE IOSQUE Bee, ccc cdc v 2 dence ne kee 807 944 633 833 806 1024 963 917 
POSE SATIUATI Viet sxc ead ve Ps ais one Oe ofetelener air 811 941 624 833 821 1020 936 903 
UNE Ve OUAGS -oss ai'c.des s PAPE attee shores 815 946 663 835 805 1013 919 895 
Sep ee maoenr vanes stad note ee seer 816 948 787 835 931 1098 921 909 

OCHO DEERE iv de Me tee tener 816 $93 850 835 986 1099 947 931 
TGZ0— Januar yds oa x slden bers apatite lateteualet. 829 1095 844 922 1082 1139 945 955 
PATIL MIR esac fii Riel dea) atolole fe tatenetnhs 849 1152 843 924 1063 1203 986 992 

RINGS | Se Wie ad eee ABB er 835 1280 836 1006 1052 1287 988 1012 
SepLrem Dern. a4 hee ele ote} eee 835 1272 838 1014 1051 1359 1006 1030 
Ostober® .. . io. Bebe ae onlin 841 1282 850 1012 1059 1359 1008 1034 
November \.\0.4s 304 ot ase oe 841 1282 848 1019 1112 1359 $77 1020 
WDEGEMMIDEL.., foc s ers tae eee te aes 841 . 1286 852 1019 1106 1359 996 1630 

DUCA ESS EAE At Sens BI oie eae 847 1285 853 1020 1092 1354 1602 1034 
CDIUARV socked. te ete cee aes ee 848 1283 852 1020 1084 1355 964 1013 
MATCH... cc nec ecko eearnee ee 848 1284 868 1022 1094 1355 956 1009 

TS ote IEE, nie OMe i: WR Ac Ure k ES oan 857 i325 878 1022 1121 1355 958 1018 

AY Stearic 4 NS AES apes stoetD 859 1325 895 1022 1180 1379 957 1022 

PUA hee das abc, + raenbvaget ete cc oie 859 1326 897 1022 1128 1379 960 1922 

“JUS eae Ih ema bones PES Suclice Nora, ec es 885 1327 878 1022 1132 1382 $93 1044 

PATI SUGTAs & wad ds Oe ae See oe Katee 888 1351 889 1153 1131 1382 1022 1070 
Heptenmiper...c. 4 ke ase ke AE 918 1373 898 1234 1131 1382 1035 1089 


reat’ Clee EAL ES Bis a Ol a eee eee nn eee 
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TABLE XVII—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 


CENSUS AND Statistics OrricE 
Base: 1926-1930=1000 











i) ei 0 A ae OM a 5 29.1, Ae ae A 
1915-—12 "Months... oo chases see eee 
1125 HAR aes barca Retirees coor Lc 


1OSG— Aueust: pas. oot ote ee ue se 


1940-—Nebruaryed «--e espe cert 


August Bnd ey OAT Peete aa Ee - 
token Ri au tae .). 5 i pee auaelae 











ee ak 
Fuel and rapery, iscel- 
Food Rent Light and laneous Total 
Footwear 
ee se 703 535 585 686 601 628 
Pye xomie 803 538 593 746 646 676 
SRT 857 541 637 871 712 724 
Wag it na 920 553 728 1031 794 786 
ce Tee 985 566 782 1216 898 850 
Be torae aeons 1027 581 852 1476 975 912 
Let ta ewe 1165 613 1013 1653 1131 1019 
pyr ete ates 1134 6380 1131 1509 1153 1034 
A ler aeeatebe 958 724 1045 1274 1103 952 
Ait Sa 965 792 998 1173 1055 959 
REE es 1005 859 985 1139 1033 984 
PS aioe 1030 912 993 1111 1015 1004 
be Ae 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
po eee 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
Pee eo 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
eeptere : 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
Sees Ae 5 974 1007 991 947 985 981 
Str ahaa 845 953 987 869 986 906 
geteees es he 775 844 953 814 973 838 
be) eee 732 766 890 816 976 795 
vac eonien 774 758 841 832 973 808 
BPS oi 956 828 924 915 1050 923 
SER ee: 991 858 964 936 1054 951 
aa Gp eee 1060 893 991 967 1081 995 
, 4. SaReeee 1064 903 994 1003 1139 1013 
Ph vies 1078 913 1005 1031 1162 1029 
os eee 1070 922 1008 1097 1185 1042 
+ ee 1087 928 1010 1118 1196 1054 
53 See LOOM tte cee TOTO toes skeen SR et eee a 1050 
)3 eee 1077 933 1012 1137 1201 1056 
} re LOSER ee eee 101T2*"| hc ese nike s a2 See 1057 
3 he Sepa LOGO te tats meee LOU2 A |e te Senet Air ee ee 1061 
2 fie: ae 1099 942 1013 1146 1210 1069 
ee Vis Sete Speeds Ti ok ao ema Pe icp ES Se 1069 
Breda GO ST Olimar. Sena OI 2 tasks Giesieoucitteat sit ecrtcntl iasae eiees tere Ne 1069 
Mic ot ns 1093 950 1011 1170 1213 1073 
Ran eee IW Sel he See nae QI Seca etl sar eee eee 1080 
Rh ee DAS lets s,s TOs See eee. oe eee © ee 1080 
Pe es hh os 1142 950 1012 1184 1220 1093 
TOO aie eo aie LOT oa. o terse: ova eeseallacaree pean 1099 





TABLE XVIII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ES 


CENSUS AND Statistics Orrick 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1926-1930= 1000 














GS OM MOON, Comet 2 SRA 
1936=-Septemiber.... 22.7 e5e-.64- ee 
1940—Januarye ss... ois. eee nos bees 


September cu. Mees sae 
MCtObenwaetes 1... Beek «cee 
INMoiveritbePi«.:4...beet “be eee 








Food- 
stuffs, 
ete., of 
vegetable 
origin 











Textile 
Manu- 
factures 


535 
998 
969 
915 





Wood 
Products 


582 
977 
989 











Non- 
Metals 

Animal and Lae _Chem- 

Tee i hate inerals | icals and 

Phaducts and their | Manures 

Products 

843 919 82 954 
1023 971 974 981 
1024 963 998 968 
957 973 990 957 
769 975 977 888 
672 964 1002 828 
696 1062 1031 836 
736 1063 1009 846 
807 1056 1028 840 
869 1069 1050 826 
924 1249 1106 833 
973 1296 1094 849 
956 1277 1190 863 
1053 1331 1218 866 
1097 1590 1265 931 
1053 1698 1289 940 
1059 1710 1279 940 
1086 1726 1271 942 
1075 1775 1273 942 
1091 1776 1277 943 
1105 1784 1275 943 
1112 1789 1275 947 
1159 1791 1270 949 
1145 1807 1278 949 
1186 1809 1390 949 
133% 1820 1300 950 
1133 1823 1302 953 
1152 1825 1328 954 
1138 1828 1318 957 
1155 1830 1319 957 








All 


Groups 
Combined 


748 
994 
988 
963 
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TABLE XTX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July 1933 to June 1934=100 
































F : Cost 
=o Food and Clothing | House Miscel- of 
Lighting rent laneous Living 
PUD Os IOMUE Ye Teste 4 Rau. od | oe RR 101 106 90 100 93 99 
ESSE gen WB PART ERS Winaieetenes 1 ES 99 103 90 100 96 98 
: “igh RRS GARE: a 105 105 86 100 98 101 
, CFPLO DORIA. 65 oo. d AM. «ic. Lak te ee 104 103 86 100 97 101 
Z PONG ANRC. OR. 65s 4. 30 Kb. ss. 1k oe 108 102 85 100 98 103 
. MN ARO AT. cae kad ote eed: 105 96 85 100 96 100 
i go Eb a eae BEER! 107 98 84 100 96 101 
RCO OR RE Lok TRL sl a, 107 101 83 100 96 102 
; EE ON | Se RN Wie << oleh 110 101 83 100 98 104 
OTE DAT wd. 2 BAI... hth ee te ds 112 110 83 100 97 105 
ely DAP C.. |. Midas 50d eats ae 115 110 84 100 98 107 
q DrtOmen ORI... 1. 5.828... . ets oe 118 106 86 100 97 108 
a 
DORs RIADUATY. OO"... ..4.0725....c2tectt. ee 116 107 86 100 97 107 
BE PE «4: 4c 803.4. 1 ete ae 112 106 86 100 96 105 
LS GT RS ie ora aie et 115 106 85 100 96 106 
“CDF A Oe ee ee ne es gees BG 114 105 85 100 94 105 
LES COS en ee eae eae, Be 112 105 85 100 96 105 
; 0) RR Basing NE EMRE SS 3 al 110 98 85 100 94 103 
Sea eat... L aeedocd.s8 114 100 85 100 96 105 
OPEGUOR. ES! ccd Es Ae logis le) wae 119 98 88 100 98 108 
SUMIPE AMER. Si)... 1. O RIF, . 4 awe ake ee 128 100 2 100 99 114 
RTSEEMMLEGS «4 ES; eRe i ee ee 121 101 91 100 98 110 
% hed. . wk. $hSdk oes ode 127 103 90 100 96 113 
COST = SRR ES ery na Seti RS 7 elie ; 127 103 92 109 96 113 
Me red OGRA Fe. CE dn, de... Auk ohn . ce ede 131 105 96 100 106 117 
SEU Y Gb ol ote es MPe ss ssc A « CMa Me rice 132 116 96 160 106 119 
a ee as ee 134 116 Q7 100 102 119 
ee Phe. tk aD. >. dae ce. Pe 138 113 99 100 101 121 
. Ee. Se Ce Ga tae ann B00 138 120 100 100 100 122 
MEE, be oo OBR 8. en ersk sok ee 139 123 100 100 100 122 
IEE POP id tie Sc Lae. co ck yes 145 125 105 100 100 126 
7 Ree ata a i Ho Ao 5 153 126 111 100 101 131 
Sen eee a Me Oe 
TABLE XX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Lasour Orrice, Bompay 
; Base: July, 1914=100 
) eee ee ool ee eee a ee 
| g 
wm aU 
a ca 5} 5 q 
a a ee ee 4 ag). 3 
ee orton | 8) co |e ge ale ae tae 
8 ra wD S2/ 53) 22/ 3 |Sse/ qa] 8 
te 21/5 }a| 6 |se\Si lee] & See ss | & 
fo) = re) Ge Ose l/oHu|/Hs!] & los4|/ 84/05 
ty eas Se en Tinie 181 | 216] 171 | 144] 318] 174] 164] 288] 194] 220] 221 
1921—July ae tAt....) Vcd... 185 | 191] 170) 187] 270| 184] 156] 244] 198! 2061] 200 
1902acJuly 1.0. 787.. «64.4088... 228 | 188 | 151] 196] 255 | 192} 142] 177] 189] 192] 190 
Le ee a eee eae 317 | 178 | 132 | 217] 211] 196] 139] 182} 169] 178| 178 
100A saletarts?....-) t.hc5. 60 | 174 | 150] 265 | 232] 187] 150] 166] 166] 189] 184 
q RO TMs nn ckk cnecunae: 184 | 148] 140] 182] 208] 144] 189] 153 | 155] 163] 158 
| 7 ee eee ee er 148 | 143] 140] 144] 180] 130] 147] 150] 148] 152]| 149 
10D RONIT S72. 00 os ickeh 2 162 | 141] 143] 154] 1683] 142| 139] 136] 159] 149| 147 
192Ree ily 1.3 -f0;......1 4nd... 196 | 143] 131] 169] 172] 123! 146] 187] 140] 149! 147 
1090eeraly. [oben . | atooe 171 | 158] 147] 126] 168{ 103] 157] 135] 133] 142] 145 
OT OSS Oe ee eaeiecanet 144] 124] 102] 75! 154] 95] 143] 126] 131] 123] 124 
TORT SSIUEY, 1h HG8) «ok Roll .. 136 | 91 84| 74] 143| 841 146] 112| 142] 117] 108 
CED S er rn ee 162} 106] 73 75! 109] 95 132] 108] 132] 105] 106 
| POS3Re iy dck aes... es... 146 | 100 69; 90] 110] 77] 99] 108| 118] 99] 100 
| WSS ab TOA aa... cei... 141 94 64/ 86] 100} 73] 99] 109] 117] 96 
| (eS Ae oe ae ae 148] 100/ 98] 96] 97] 76] 99] 105] 116] 99 
Wiebealaly de. 56: . ists... 121 921 100] 98] 95 3) 99] 107] 110] 100 
POS 7— Wh dee ks a ss. 141| 106} 100] 90] 96] 82] 99] 139] 120] 107] 106 
106SShaly Ac. s...... & ds... 149 | 101 95|/ 65} 95] 79] 99! 133 124 100 100 
F 10RGpaTUlY Se Bidar. A kes s.c. 147 | 103 94) 6749-98 | “79 |. 99 | 134) 12904 90 100 
1940te July.) ott... kh. ni... 14415) 200} 721° 98 | 83} 99 | 192} 135 | 416 Lib 
Metober Mit... done... 148 jodie |) 864 76). 07 | 83] .99 | 189 | 185°] 185 it 
194l-sJanuary. oi)... 0h .ce ese. 126 ete Vt 7912103 | 83 99 | 217] 136] 120 7 
: HeDrUAryVent.. ch ies ©. 134 | 107 92 Tlmeel0 83 99 | 224] 136] 122 
Marchs)fad.<..4 kh sccs.. 138 | 111 96| 75] 115| 83| 99] 230] 136] 125] 120 
Morilbaekas..... 6285... 134] 106} 94] 84] 118] 83 | 99| 250] 136] 131 123 
May.. 130] 105] 96) 91] 120] 83] 99{ 250] 138] 133 133 
Wopecret has... .1.k.bis.. 132. he 08s) aor “964.125 |. 83] 99 | 262 | 138 b337 ve 
. i: Me ee eee 141} 117| 102} 98] 148] 83] 99] 321] 140] 153 
1431 120! 105! 92! 164! 83! 991 335! 1401 156! 144 











" |) oar 
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TABLE XXI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Bureau or Lasour Statistics _ 
Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower Salaried Workers in Large Cities 
[1935-39 =100] 
Fuel, elec-| House Witeoul 
Period Food | Clothing| Rent tricity, | furnish- | jo neous Total 
and ice ings 

IGIS==A Verage ey Mis cas cacedacmeene ce ec kn eee e 79-9 69-3 92-2 61-9 59-1 50-9 70:7 

1914—Decem ber: 242... a0 steepemereen a pee ee 83-9 70-0 92-2 62-5 61-5 52-4 72-6 

1915—— December oo0c.4 . cdeeeec air cte ee tee s 83-9 72-6 93-6 62-5 65-4 54-6 74-0 

1916—Decem ber. ......1...< dee as ce ei eeeiace + 100-6 83-2 94-3 67-1 75-5 57-6 82-4 

1O17——Decem bere.  ancecinoamees apiece eee: 125-4 103-3 92-3 76-8 89-0 71-5 97-8 

1918"=Decem bere. <2 3:,... cde mete ee wate ears 149-6 147-9 97-1 90-4 121-2 83-1 118-0 

1919—Decem ber: cise «he mae ee eee ea tee s+ 160-0 198-4 109-6 94-8 152-3 94-3 135-3 

1920 December ® .a..cccateie wept ote eres 146-4 187-8 131-4 119-0 164-4 104-7 138-3 

1021-=Decem Der, ccs. dose bie eal ee Mies ine 6's 126-1 133-4 142-3 113-8 124-4 103-5 123-6 

10225" June: ss Seco ec aete eee ee eee easiest 8 121-0 124-9 142-5 110-0 115-5 100-9 119-5 

Decem: Dens. seine Mensataee Gs Coe Eee 122-4 123-6 143-8 117-3 119-3 100-4 120-4 

1 ODS STUNG, Oe sak cick coe Mor eee eee Pee ack 123-7 125-7 146-0 113-2 127-4 100-5 121-6 

ID SCeMDeR ox... sscbs poem nee eee ee as 126-0 126-7 149-6 116-0 127-4 101-5 123-5 

POZE JUNO cee. seo, crocs aOR S stevere ROEM ake: o's 121-5 125-1 152-0 112-0 123-1 101-3 121-8 

Wecern DOr Mccain tere eee cone memes 3 oc 125-9 123-0 152-6 114-2 122-7 101-7 123-2 

1928 JUNE 1. Merasniscuessis bush o mur eieta eine eae cle = 3 131-9 122-6 152-2 112-4 121-3 102-3 124-9 

Decem PELs van dtinc Ode ener cere «+s 140-6 121-8 152-0 121-3 121-1 102-6 128-2 

LO 2G JUNG cats cette A cua te,ledhcs were toe ake = a's + 137-8 120-7 150-6 114-7 118-6 102-5 126-4 

December. o...cccd Petree. > 136-8 119-6 150-0 118-6 117-3 102-8 126-1 

NOD Tune 6M. Aasecioks, oles aie de olaeh rene oad ROIs e 137-5 118-5 148-4 114-1 115-7 103-1 125-7 

TD ECOMUD SE fe «sais, soci na tree RR a oes 132-5 116-9 146-9 115-4 115-2 103-6 123-8 

LO ZS = Trine sh x Secs io sieve vedere eeaeretoreniey Serene a= 6 2 129-7 116-7 144-8 112-0 112-8 103-6 122-1 

PO SCEMNDOT os ciclo eee een Te eeeteiohe« o'8 130-6 116-0 143-3 114-3 112-1 104-3 122-4 

O20 J tee eine cM cus crmreyanc icons eat eitee eae es cseetavars, 2 acs « 131-3 115-4 141-4 111-1 111-7 104-5 122-1 

ADOCEMMUDEL 5. socio eee CEES ee e's. 133-8 114-7 139-9 113-6 111-3 104-9 122-8 

1930 Jone bye yee cts cick ise tee RRC eaeate = 6 <s 128-1 113-8 138-0 109-9 109-9 105-2 120-3 

DGCem Det cicero hearse eee ters 5 6c 116-5 109-4 135-1 112-4 105-4 104-9 115-3 

LOS Te FUNG od esac orscanertvs-o Ds cence taco, PMT ce «ee 102-1 103-5 130-9 107-3 98-1 104-3 108-2 

UD fercesenl| ov) oh, AA ee Re On aia 6 ie 96-5 96-3 125-8 109-1 92-6 103-3 104-2 

LOB Be TUN: sce tetencolels ain ROE Cea eR. sae 85-7 91-1 117-8 101-6 84-8 101-8 97-4 

TDECEM DOL MAN, «:< descs bes emens secre ete << os 82-0 86-2 109-0 102-5 81-3 100-2 93-5 

LOSS Tune he an er siold ch cs tea a ORES o0 ss 82-2 84-8 100-1 97-2 81-5 97-8 90-8 

ecena Der sss saris sini ee ee ees 88-1 94-4 95-8 102-9 91-1 98-1 93-9 

HRY TS beige ane ee eS Sole as Ste oc oo Oe 93-0 96-6 94-0 100-3 92-9 97-9 95-3 

INOVEMDOR acs. ou rciecievoet ee cE es a 95-4 96-5 93-9 101-8 93-6 97-8 96-2 

1935—Marchierasey. cf Poe Eo TA eel 99-7 96-8 93-8 102-1 94.2 98-1 97-8 

DUDE Y a cetie a are noes caavele sree Oe oer REPRE: 5 «5s 99-4 96-7 94-1 99-0 94-5 98-2 97-6 

Oto ber Kriss: «scce een ene a5 100-0 96-9 94-6 100-5 95-7 97-9 98-0 

POS Ge TAMU GI Y- LF oe crarm. cere soc ore ongiereteaenat elena eS 101-5 97-3 95-1 100-8 95-8 98-2 98-8 

DELL aba soo Sei. MTOR ae hoi sls 98-4 97-4 95-5 100-8 95-7 98-4 97-8 

ard Uyak Ba ane Shares Sn Oe EE is hes 102-6 97-2 96-5 99-1 95-9 98-7 99-4 

Septem ber to... sats cioce See c ei 4 104-8 97-5 97-1 99-9 96-6 99-0 100-4 

Decem bers. Bas 66 ode Medea eee ste 101-6 99-0 98-1 100-5 97-9 99-1 99-8 

105-0 100-9 98-9 100-8 102-6 100-2 101-8 

106-0 102-5 101-0 99-2 104-3 100-9 102-8 

107-9 105-1 102-1 100-0 106-7 101-7 104-3 

December ti ee en fs 102-7 104:8 103-7 100:7 107-0 102-0 103-0 

LOSS Marches. elie oe teks se Ne Cee esate « 97-5 102-9 103-9 101-2 104-7 101-6 100-9 

ITIGR SS cs bece ova be Rate 3 sb eas see en EE orc « 98-2 102-2 104-2 98-6 103-1 101-8 100°9 

Seprem bers ti. beth ste ee eee. sls 98-1 101-4 104-2 99-3 101-9 101-6 100-7 

Wecembeps.ah Mekace Messe teens mame «le 97-2 100-9 104-3 100-0 101-7 101-0 100-2 

1939—Mareh, JsO8s..106S4 a ets So Peete 6 ated 94°6 100-4 104-3 100-1 100-9 100-5 - 99-1 

DUNC Ro esias See eb ates ae ee ee eae « 93-6 100-3 104-3 97-5 100-6 100.4 98-6 

September?’ , coc 8h act cites cde Seems to fe 98-4 100-3 104-4 98-6 101-1 101-1 100-6 
Deeem berths: 5.255 «chee saa ecctee se ese 3 94-9 101-3 104-4 99-9 102-7 100-9 99-6 

1940—Mareh. Jo 52). 255 sc. Siete emer cane © «oh. 95-6 102-0 104-5 100-6 100-5 100-8 99-8 

TIMES citroen os gee Ae Wigee ele ake CREO ERM ENS «0 te 98-3 101-7 104-6 98-6 100-1 100-6 100-5 

September? 5.4 8ets5h oes nds e en sok 97-2 101-6 104-7 99-3 100-3 101-4 100-4 

October i. LAN cb dee os dees: «ae 96-2 101-6 104-7 99-9 100-4 101-6 100-2 

Novem bert ©). 5 eb so bse saree otitis a obs 95-9 101-6 104-7 100-3 100-6 101-7 100-1 

Mecom Deree. «Lauer s obit: ceed eee ee be 97-2 101-6 104-9 100-7 100-4 101-8 100-7 

AQSTe=January! fa: cho es sheen ree wan dees sso bs 97-8 100-2 105-0 100-4 99-8 102-0 100-7 

PODruar yc. 4 hehe: b tek ooo Dee + ob 97-9 99-9 105-1 100-9 100-1 101-9 100-8 

Mareh . 32682.:.5 tet oh bate ss dene tes «oo 8s 98-4 102-1 105-1 100-7 101-6 101-9 101-2 

Aprils 1. Berae a es oa eee ac ee ees cake 100-6 102-3 105-4 100-9 102-2 102-2 102-2 

Maite obs POF, do Shas ees .c Hee sete tas vs 102-1 102-7 105-8 101-0 102-9 102-5 102-9 

WONG re. hs ths ae ee RS Oe ere ene eres bse bs 105-9 103-3 105-8 101-4 105-3 103-3 104-6 

DULY se vedos tas ope es eee es bos 106-7 104-2 106-1 102-3 107-4 103-7 105-3 

PANIOUBE. S29 RE. «hea okt s Reems os 0b 108-0 106-9 106-3 103-2 108-9 104-0 106-2 

Septem bert. . o.Weee 46k. eee noes 5 os 110-8 110-8 106-8 103-7 112-0 105-0 108-1 

October ost... (eee. . be ee eee 111-6 112-6 107-5 104-0 114-4 106-9 109-3 

Novem ber: +...5.55%. bein... h. Meities es «ee 113-1 113-8 107-8 104-0 115-6 107-4 110-2 

December? #1, Be. Be. Spleens ee seed 113-1 114-8 108+2 104. 116-8 107-7 110°5 
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TABLE XXII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Bureau or Lavour Sratisrics 


Base; 1926=100 
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Introductory Note 


The present is the twenty-fifth report in the 
series on wages and hours of labour in Can- 
ada. The first report in this series was issued 
as a supplement to the lLasour GAZETTE 
for March, 1921, and contained figures as to 
wages and hours of labour for certain trades 
in various cities in Canada from 1901 to 1920, 
with index numbers by groups based on wages 
in 1913 as 100. It also contained samples of 
wage rates for common labour in factories, 
miscellaneous factory trades in a small num- 
ber of industries, and wages in lumbering 
from 1911 to 1920, with index numbers. Sub- 
sequent reports were also supplements to the 
Lasour GazErre early each year, except No. 4 
on Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
1921 and 1922, and No. 5 on Hours of Labour 
in Canada and Other Countries, issued separ- 
ately. These reports brought the figures down 
to date with extensions from time to time to 
include additional industries and classes of 
labour. In most cases these additions con- 
tained data back to 1920. Wages and hours 
on steamships on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the Great Lakes and St. Lawr- 
ence river were first covered in Report No. 21, 
with data for 1929, 1986 and 1937. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained 
special features. Report No. 3 (February, 
1922) included an appendix with statistics of 
wages and hours in coal mining in Canada 
from 1900 to 1921 with index numbers for 
the three principal districts. Report No. 5 
(1923) dealt with Hours of Labour in Canada 
and Other Countries. Report No. 7 (January, 
1925) included an appendix with figures for 
agriculture from 1914 to 1928. Report No. 11 
(January, 1928) contained an appendix on 
wages of employees of steam railways, con- 
siderably increasing the information for the 
years since 1917 with a more extensive record 
from 1901 to 1927 and also a new series of 
index numbers. Each report from No. 7 
(January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 1931), 
contained data not only for the previous 
year but back to 1920, except that figures for 
1922, 1923 and 1924, the years of least change, 
were omitted from some of the tables owing 
to lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 
1926, 1980 and 1931, with figures for 1920 
also in some cases. Report No. 16, issued in 
January, 1983, afforded figures for 1980, 1931 
and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 also 
in some tables. Subsequent reports in each 
case have included figures for the calendar 
year just ended, for the preceding year, for 
1929, and for other years in some Cases. 

In Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the num- 
ber of cities for which data were given in 
Table I as to building trades and electric rail- 


ways was increased to approximately forty, 
and in the case of printing trades to fifteen, 
and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports, street railways, however, 
being reduced owing to change over to bus 
operation. Previously this table covered 
only thirteen cities, except that data for 
building trades in Windsor, Ont., were in- 
cluded, beginning with the report for 1928. 
Sheet metal workers employed in building 
and construction have been included with 
building trades since 1927, while sheet metal 
workers in factories have been included in the 
table on manufacturing industries. The section 
of the table on metal trades previously given 
was omitted from Reports Nos. 15 and 16 
for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of 
wages and hours in the sections of Table X 
on foundries and machine shops and other 
metal manufacturing industries. This section 
of Table No. 1 was, however, included in 
Report No: 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 
1930 to 1933 and has been continued in sub- 
sequent reports. As in previous reports figures 
on wages for the metal trades, in mines and 
on railways appear in the tables in those in- 
dustries. 

Report No. 24 included an additional table 
of index numbers on the basis of wages in 
1935-1939=100. This was constructed from 
the groups in the table previously published 
with the inclusion of four new groups, namely, 
metal mining, steamships, laundries and tele- 
phones. Report No. 25 includes only the new 
table but the index numbers by groups on 
the 1913 basis are given in a footnote to the 
table. 

The appendix on wages and hours under 
provincial minimum wage legislation, in- 
cluded first in Report No. 12, issued in Janu- 
ary, 1929, was enlarged in Report No. 18 
(January, 1936), and in subsequent reports 
to include also data as to wage rates in cer- 
tain collective labour agreements enforceable 
under legislation in several of the provinces. 
In the present report only changes in such 
legislation during 1941 are included. Report 
No. 20 (January, 1937) contained a section on 
hours of labour under provincial legislation; 
this was omitted in Reports Nos. 21 and 22 
but subsequent reports contained a similar 
appendix with the information revised to 
date. Report No. 20 also included an appen- 
dix on average weekly earnings in merchan- 
dising and service establishments, containing 
a summary table compiled from a report 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for 1935. Reports Nos. 21 and 22 contained 
similar data for 1936 and 1937. For subse- 
quent years the data have not been collected. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1940 and 1941 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The presert report contains data for the 
years 1929, 1940 and 1941, but the tables on 
building trades, printing trades, metal trades 
and electric street railways show figures for 
1920, 1926, and 1929 to 1941, while the table 
on steam railways is for the years 1920 to 
1941, inclusive. 

In the appendices information is given as to 
minimum wage rates and maximum hours of 
work under provincial legislation, wages and 
hours of labour under collective agreements, 
and schedules of wages and hours made 
obligatory by Orders in Council in certain prov- 
inces. Information is also given as to the 
federal government fair wage policy. 

Tables are included also in the appendices 
showing wages in agriculture in 1942 and cer- 


Changes in 


During the year 1941 there were consider- 
able increases in wages in all industries, 
averaging ten per cent over 1940 when the 
average increase over 1939 figures was three 
per cent; the total increase since 1939 was, 
therefore, approximately 13 per cent. As some 
of the figures were for June and others for 
September they do not represent the wage 
level at the end of 1941. The adjustment of 
the cost-of-living bonuses in the closing 
months of the year together with such in- 
creases in rates as were made before the “wage 
ceiling” was provided for in November would 
make the level by December (including 
the cost-of-living bonus) somewhat higher, 
probably 15 per cent above 1939 rates, approxi- 
mately equal to the increase in the cost-of- 
living since August, 1939, which was 14-9 
per cent. 


tain previous years, average earnings of steam 
railway employees in recent years with num- 
bers employed in 1940, average earnings of coal 
miners with numbers employed and days 
worked from 1921 to 1940. 

The table of index numbers of rates of 
wages contains figures showing changes in 
wages for some of the principal occupational 
and industrial groups from 1901 to 1941, and 
for certain other groups from 1911, 1913 and 
1920 to 1941. Indiex numbers for other groups 
have not been calculated as figures for early 
years have not been compiled and published. 
The table of index numbers previously pub- 
lished with 1913 as the base year is omitted 
from this report. The index numbers for 
1941, however, are shown in a footnote to the 
table. 


Wages 


The figures as to wages in this report for 
1941 include the cost-of-living bonus reported 
in each case, usually down to October while 
for coal mining and steam railways the adjust- 
ments after November 15 were included. For 
some industries the amount of the bonus is 
not added to the basic rates but is shown in 
footnotes, namely, where the bonus was paid 
only in a few cases and again where it was 
paid throughout the industry. In most cases, 
however, the bonus reported has been included: 
in the figures tabulated. Many of these were 
given in accordance with an Order in Council 
passed on December 17, 1940, (P.C. 7440) for 
the guidance of Boards of Concilation and In- 
vestigation dealing with wage disputes under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, in 
mines, some public utilities and war industries. 
This policy was also recommended for the 


adjustment of wages generally. (LABour 
GAZETTE, January, 1941, pp. 22-24 and Supple- 
ment July, 1941.) 

Under P.C. 7440, as amended in June, 1941, 
the cost-of-living bonus was 25 cents per week 
for each rise of one point in the cost-of-living 
index (adjusted to the base of 100 for August, 
1939) during the period since August, 1939, 
or since the last increase in basic rates of 
wages after August, 1939, for adult male 
employees and female employees paid 50 
cents per hour or more; for male workers 
under 21 years of age and for female em- 
ployees paid less than 50 cents per hour the 
bonus was one per cent of basic wage rates; 
the bonus to be adjusted not more often than 
once in three months and when the index 
had risen at least five points. 

A subsequent Order in Council passed on 
October 24, 1941, P.C. 8253 provided for the 
appointment of a National War Labour Board 
consisting of representatives of employers and 
workers with a chairman appointed by the 
Governor in Council, also Regional War 
Labour Boards for the various provinces, 
for the stabilization of wages and for the 
payment of cost-of-living bonuses adjustable 
quarterly according to the changes in the 
index number as follows: 

Except on written permission of the 
National War Labour Board, no employer 
may increase his basic wage rates. This 
permission can only be given in cases where 
the Board has found the wages to be low. 
Wage rates which are high will not have to 
be decreased, but in such cases the Board may 
‘order the employer to defer the cost-of-living 
bonus. 

Every employer now paying a P.C. 7440 
bonus must increase it on or about November 
15 by an amount based on the rise in the 
cost-of-living from the date of the index 
number last used to determine the amount 
of the bonus up to October, 1941. If last 
August he paid a bonus or increased the 
amount of an existing bonus on the basis of 
the index number for June, 1941, he would 
use the rise in the index number between 
June and October. If he based his bonus 
award or change in August on the index 
number for July he would use the rise between 
July and October. 

Employers who have not been paying a 
P.C. 7440 bonus must begin to pay a bonus 
on or about February 15, 1942, on the basis 


of the rise in the cost-of-living between 
October, 1941, and January, 1942, or on the 
basis of the rise in the cost-of-living for such 
other period as the Board finds fair and 
reasonable. 

The amount of all bonuses will be increased 
or decreased regularly as of February 15, May 
15, August 15, and November 15 in accord- 
ance with announcements to be made by the 
Board. 

For each rise of one percentage point in 
the cost-of-living, the bonus will be:— 

(a) 25 cents per week for all adult male 
employees and for other employees em- 
ployed at basic wage rates of $23 or 
more per week, and 

(b) One per cent of their basic weekly wage 
rates for male employees under 21 years 
of age and female workers employed at 
basic wage rates of less than $25 per 
week. 

The employer is not required to pay a 
bonus to employees above the rank of fore- 
man. 

If there is any dispute about whether a 
bonus should be paid or about the amount 
of any bonus, it shall be decided by the Board 
whose decisions shall be final and binding on 
the employers and employees concerned. 

Employers who can show to the National 
Board that they are financially unable to pay 
the bonus may be authorized not to pay it or 
to pay it only in part. 

The bonus payable after November 15, 1941, 
to those receiving the full bonus under P.C. 
7440 not having had an increase in wages since 
August, 1939, was $3.65 per week on the basis 
of the adjusted index for October 1, 1941, 
which was 114:6, a rise of 14-6 points. 

The general wage index number for all of 
the industries covered by the calculation in 
1941 was 119:2 as compared with 108°4 in 
1940 and 105-3 in 1989, 89-6 in 1933 and 
104-5 in 1929. 

There has been considerable variation in the 
recovery in wages since 1933 following the 
industrial depression after 1929. Building 
trades, which have risen by the smallest 
percentage since 1933, had fallen the most 
since 1929 when the index was comparatively 
high. 

The average increases by occupational or 
industrial groups were as follows: steam rail- 
ways, coal mining, and common factory labour 


— 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 1901-1941 
(Rates in 1935-39 =100), 


Norsr.—For 1941, rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 
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* Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931 except metal mining where years 1921, 
1931 and 1938 were used. 

t Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

t Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the ye 


pear: ie a 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine from 1927 to 1941; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 
after 31 to 42 cities. 

(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four from 1927 to 1941. : 

(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, two for 1923 and 1924, six from 1925 to 1941. : 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1923, five classes 1924 to 1941; from 1901 to 1930, 13 cities; thereafter 35 decreasing to 25. 

(e) Twenty-three classes. 

(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1941. . i : ; 

(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 
included. 

h) Revised, see page 15. ke aoe 

{ ie the former ray (1913 =100) the index numbers for 1941 are as follows: building trades 184-6, metal trades 215- 8, printing 
trades 203-9, electric railways 215-8, steam railways 229-0, coal mining 197-2, common factory labour 232-8, miscellaneous 
factory trades 244-9, logging and sawmilling 221 -2, and the general average weighted 225-0. 


—12 per cent; miscellaneous factory trades— 
11 per cent; logging and sawmilling, steam- 
ships, and telephones—10 per cent ; metal 
mining—94 per cent (in metal mining, many 
miners also receive bonuses based on the 
price of metals, production, etc.); metal 
trades—9 per cent; electric railways—74 per 
cent; laundries—7 per cent; building trades— 
2 per cent; and printing trades—5 per cent. 
In manufacturing, all industries included 
reveal wage increases in 1941. The furniture 
and radio industries had the greatest average 
increase in wage rates, over 19 per cent. Steel 
shipbuilding firms and firms engaged in the 
manufacture of carriages, wagons, truck 
bodies, etc., ranked next with a 16 per cent 
increase. Leather (tanning) showed an aver- 
age rise in wages of 154 per cent. There was 
a 133 per cent increase reported in silk yarn 
and fabrics and rubber products industries, 
and 13 per cent in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements. Wages in the meat pack- 
ing industry were higher by 124 per cent, and 
an increase of about 12 per cent was reported 
by firms engaged in the manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus, machinery, engines, boilers, 
etc., sheet metal products and flour. Firms 
making sash, doors, etc., also firms manufac- 
turing ready-made clothing had a 114 per cent 
rise in wage levels. There was an increase 
of 11 per cent in the case of woollen mills 
and factories producing stoves, furnaces, etc. 
Candy factories, cotton mills, and shirt fac- 
tories reported a 104 per cent advance and 
rates went up by 10 per cent in foundries 
and machine shops. The following had a 
2 per cent rise in wages: crude, rolled and 
forged products and automobile parts indus- 
tries, biscuit factories and knitting mills, 
Firms making electric batteries, paper boxes, 
and brewery products reported an increase 
of 9 per cent approximately. Wages advanced 
by 8 per cent in bread and cake factories, and 
by 73 per cent in the making of fur goods and 
tobacco and cigarettes. There was an in- 
crease of nearly 7 per cent in automobile fac- 
tories. Cigar factories and firms making har- 
ness, leather belting, etc., had a rise of about 
65 per cent in wage rates. The pulp and paper 
industry showed increases averaging 5 per 
cent, mostly due to a cost-of-living bonus. 


In the industries for which index numbers 
have not been calculated there were wage in- 
creases in several cities for civic employees 
but rates remained unchanged in most cities. 
In the case of motor truck drivers engaged 
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in local transportation increases in wages were 
general in all localities and were substantial 
in many cases. In regard to stevedoring, 
longshoremen’s rates of pay for handling 
general cargo at ocean ports were unchanged 
but those at Great Lakes ports generally 
were raised by a cost-of-living bonus of 54 
cents per hour from October 1. Rates for 
grain elevator employees were increased by 
93 per cent and those for workers in electric 
power and transmission plants by 84 per cent. 

For previous years it will be seen from the 
table of index numbers that by 1920 wages 
had reached levels about 100 per cent higher 
than in 1913, in some groups the increase 
being over one hundred per cent while for 
building and printing trades the increases 
were appreciably less, being only about 80 
per cent. After 1920 nearly all groups showed 
some decreases, although printing trades and 
coal mining reached the peak in 1921 instead 
of 1920, declining somewhat thereafter. The 
decreases in coal mining in 1925 were com- 
paratively steep. From 1925 to 1930 the 
movement was upward in each group. In 
1930 the index numbers for most of the 
groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1931 all groups 
were downward except coal mining and tele- 
phones. In 1932 and 1933 all groups were 
down, the greatest decreases being in lumber- 
ing and building trades. In 1934 lumbering, 
and telephones showed substantial increases, 
skilled and unskilled factory labour and 
metal mining also advanced appreciably and 
coal mining slightly while the other groups 
were lower. In 1935 all groups, except tele- 
phones, were higher especially lumbering and 
steam railways, and the upward movement 
has continued since, though in 1939 the in- 
creases were slight in all groups except lum- 
bering where decreases occurred. 

In 1940 the upward movement of wage 
rates was greatly accelerated, reflecting the 
improvement in employment and the rise in 
the cost of living. There were increases in 
all groups except steam railways. In 1941 
the upward trend continued with still more 
and larger increases in all industries. 


Building Trades 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in most of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases 
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of 5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 


1924 and 1925, while there were upward move- 
ments in the average, it was due to increases 
in particular trades and in certain cities, and 
not to a general upward movement for most 
of the trades and localities. From 1926 to 
1930, the upward movement was somewhat 
more general. During 1931 there were numer- 
ous decreases, in some localities the reduction 
being general, while in others it was confined 
to certain trades. During 1932 and 1933 the 
decreases were general, averaging about 10 per 
cent, while in 1934 there were decreases in 
some trades in certain cities but no general 
downward tendency appeared. In some cases 
there were increases so that the average 
decrease was about 3 per cent. In 1935, 
increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, some of them due to the agreements 
which established minimum wages under pro- 
vincial legislation as outlined in Appendix D. 
In 1936 the upward movement continued 
with, however, decreases in certain trades in a 
few localities. In 1937 there were increases in 
several of the localities and in 1938 increases 
became fairly general. In 1939 there were in- 
creases in only a few cases, but in 1940 in- 
creases were more common and in 1941 be- 
came general, averaging nearly 6 per cent. 


Metal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1930 there were some 
slight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 19382 
and 1933 the decreases averaged 5 per cent 
and 3 per cent, respectively. In 1934 there 
were comparatively few decreases, with some 
increases, so that the average was down less 
than one per cent. In 1935 wages recovered, 
being slightly higher than in 1934, and this 
slight recovery continued in 1936 and became 
substantial in 1937. In 1938 and 1939, how- 
ever, the advances were slight. In 1940, in- 
creases averaged 44 per cent, labour conditions 
having improved greatly because of the grow- 
ing production of munitions. In 1941 the rate 
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of increase doubled, 9 per cent, there having 
been many increases in wage rates while a 
cost-of-living bonus was paid in many cases. 


Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were somewhat less in most of the other 
industries, but in 1921 when many of the three 
or five-year agreements between employers and 
the unions expired, rates were advanced and 
hours were reduced in many cases. Increases 
appeared each year thereafter down to 1931. 
During 1932 decreases of 10 per cent were 
general in the western provinces and were made 
in some cities in the east. In 1933 the decreases 
were general, averaging 5 per cent. In 1934 
while there were further decreases there were 
some increases, the average being down less 
than one per cent. In each year from 1935 
to 1940 there were a few increases. In 1941, 
higher rates were more in evidence and wide- 
spread, averaging nearly 5 per cent greater. 


Electric Street Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred until 1934. 

Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, 
and therefore daily wages instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. Some increases 
occurred in each year from 1935 to 1939. In 
1940 the increases were numerous and in 1941 
were more numerous and more substantial, 
the average rate of increase being about 74 
per cent. 


Steam Railways 


In steam railway employment, wage increases 
were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 1920, but 
in 1921, decreases averaging about 12 per cent 
for all classes were made and in 1922 decreases 
for shop crafts, maintenance of way employees 
and for freight handlers, clerks, etc., were 
made, averaging about 10 per cent. In 1926, 
at the end of the year, wages of conductors, 
trainmen, brakemen, baggagemen, and yard- 
men were advanced about 6 per cent, that is, 
by half the amount of the reduction in 1921, 


and during 1927 similar increases were made 
in rates for other classes. Im 1929, increases 
were secured by shop and maintenance of way 
employees and by certain classes of train 
crews on some lines. In 1931, while practically 
all classes were to a great extent on short 
time, changes in rates were not made until 
the end of the year when a 10 per cent 
deduction from each employee’s pay was 
made for train, engine and telegraph service 
employees from December first. In the early 


months of 1932 the same deduction was 


applied to other classes, 

In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph services were subjected to 
a. deduction of 20 per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and 15 per cent thereafter. 
The deduction for most of the other classes 
was increased to 15 per cent in December. 

Toward the end of 1934 amendments to the 
agreements between the railway companies 
and the employees provided that the general 
deduction of 15 per cent would be changed 
to one of 12 per cent on January 1, 1935, 
and to 10 per cent on May 1, 1935. Early in 
1937 an amendment to each agreement pro- 
vided that the deduction would be as follows: 
February 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; 
June 1, 7 per cent; August 1, 6 per cent; 
October 1, 5 per cent; December 1, 4 per cent; 
February 1, 1938, 2 per cent; April 1, 1938, 
none. 


No changes were made thereafter until 1941 
when a considerable increase in earnings 
occurred as the result of the payment of a 
cost-of-living bonus amounting to $1.93 per 
week from June 1, $2.75 from September 1, 
and $3.65 from November 16. 


Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of i920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occurred in the latter. A substantial decrease 
occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
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Nova Scotia but wages in the other fields were 
practically unchanged. Slight increases were 
made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. 

In Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5 
cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, collieries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced 10 per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than 10 per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about 15 per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some Nova Scotia mines, while 
decreases occurred in New Brunswick. 

In 1935, increases of about 5 per cent were 
made in Nova Scotia and in Alberta in the 
Drumheller and Edmonton districts. In 1937 


‘datal rates in several of the principal mines in 


Nova Scotia were increased by nearly 10 per 
cent. In 1938 the rates were increased 5 to 10 
per cent in the various districts in Alberta and 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass district in British Col- 
umbia. In the principal mines on Vancouver 
Island in British Columbia average increases 
of 7 per cent were made. In 1939 there were 
practically no changes in rates except that in 
Saskatchewan the terms of settlement of a 
strike provided that the rates in a new agree- 
ment would be retroactive to December 11 
with a minuimum rate of 40 cents per hour for 
labourers. In Alberta in a small number of 
mines increases in wages were made similar 
to those in other mines in 1938. In 1940 there 
were slight increases in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

In 1941 the principal changes were appre- 
ciable increases for some classes in Nova 
Scotia and the payment of a cost-of-living 
bonus generally to cover the increase in 
prices since 1939 making the average increase 
almost 12 per cent. 

The index number for 1901 to 1934 does 
not include New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and the Princeton district in British Columbia. 
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The inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, made no change in the result. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 
common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1928 
after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 1982 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequently 
on a short-time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. 

In 1934 there were numerous increases in 
nearly all of the manufacturing industries but 
comparatively few decreases so that the 
index number rose by nearly 3. per 
cent. In 1985 the upward movement con- 
tinued. In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. In 1936 
wages were increased in many establishments 
in all manufacturing industries and in 1937 
and 1938 the upward movement continued. In 
1939 there were comparatively slight increases 
in nearly all of the industries. In 1940 there 
appears an average increase of over 4 per cent 
for skilled and semi-skilled classes and 34 
per cent for unskilled labour. In 1941 the 
upward trend was much more pronounced; 
the rates for the skilled and semi-skilled 
workers were higher by nearly 11 per cent, 
and those for the unskilled by almost 12 per 
cent. This was due to the increasing de- 
mand for labour in munitions, etc., and also 
to an extension of the practice of paying cost- 
of-living bonus. 


Logging and Sawmilling 
In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
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more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of 20 per cent were 
quite common. In 1933, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index number rose by 
about 20 per cent. Provincial regulations as 
to wages in logging in New Brunswick and 
Quebe came into force that year. In 1935 
the increases averaged 5 per cent. In 1936 
wages were again upward, the increases aver- 
aging nearly 9 per cent. In 1937 the average 
increase was over 13 per cent and in 1938 was 
& per cent. In 1989 there was an average 
decrease of over one per cent as the number 
of decreases in wages reported exceeded the 
number of increases except in British Col- 
umbia where increases were more numerous. 
In 1940, war orders greatly improved condi- 
tions in the industry and wage increases aver- 
aged 34 per cent. This improvement con- 
tinued during 1941 and combined with a 
a reduction in the labour available caused 
an average rise in wages of 10 per cent. 


Metal Mining 


The wage level of metal miners in 1901 
was higher than for other occupations as 
may be seen in the table of index numbers 
and, therefore, the general wage level in the 
industry did not increase so steeply as in 
most of the other groups though the rise in 
wages was substantial during the period 
1916-1920. By 1922 wage rates had fallen 
nearly 15 per cent. Some recovery was 
made the following year and from that time 
the wage level became stabilized more so 
than in other industries. In 1931 the index 
number was down slightly and in 19383 fell 
to its lowest point since 1920. Since that 
time there has been a steady increase in 
wages paid to metal miners, the greatest in- 
crease, 10 per cent, occurring in 1941 due 
in large measure to a cost-of-living bonus 
being paid generally. The fixing of the 
price of gold in 1933 at $35 an ounce instead 
of $20 had much to do with improved 
labour conditions during the last ten years. 


Steamships 


Wages of steamship employees, for officers 
as well as the crew, etc., went up steadily 


during the years 1901-16. In 1917 wages 
rose by 10 per cent followed by other steep 
increases until 1920 when the peak was 
reached as in most of the other industries. 
Except for coal mining the index number 
in 1920 for steamships was the highest of 
all groups in the table. In the next two 
years of general business depression, wages 
of steamship personnel fell by 10 per cent. 
There was substantial improvement in the 
next year and the average wage remained 
about the same until 1929 when there was 
a pronounced change upwards continuing in 
1930. A marked decline followed in 1931 
and this continued until 1935 when a slight 
improvement took place. This upward 
movement was accelerated greatly in the 
period 1937-1940, and the unions secured 
agreements with substantial increases in 
wages on the Great Lakes. In 1941 wages 
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again went up, the increase averaging 10°: 


per cent; this increase was made up for 
the most part by cost of living bonuses. 


Laundries 


In 19138, the first year in the record for 
wages in laundries, the index number table 
indicates a wage level relatively lower fhan 
for any of the other groups. There were 
substantial increases, however, during the 
last war but, unlike the other groups there 
was no decrease between 1920 and 1922, and 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The fig- 
ures given in each report afford a continuous 
record for the years included, the data being 
from the same sources as far as possible. 
Whenever a mew source of information 
becomes available, the figures for previous 
years are secured, if possible, and the record 
is revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports secured 
annually from representative employers and 
trade unions, and also from union agreements. 
The information is obtained in June for build- 
ing trades, civic employees, steamships, truck- 
ing and cartage, longshoremen, logging and 
sawmilling, pulp and paper mills, and for iron 
and steel products, including automobiles, 
parts and accessories. For other trades and 
industries the information is secured chiefly 


the peak of the upward trend was not 
attained until 1930. This is explained largely 
by the fact that female laundry workers 
were the first to come under provincial 
minimum wage orders and because of this 
their average wage did not show the decline 
experienced by other classes of labour. In 
1931, decreases were general and this down- 
ward movement continued until 1935 when 
the index number was slightly higher. In 
succeeding years wages in laundries con- 
tinued to increase and in 1941 were higher 
by 7 per cent than in 1940. 


Telephones 


The index number of wages for the tele- 
phone industry is available back to 1920 only. 
It shows a marked decline in wages in 1931 
and 1932 followed by a slight recovery in 
the following year. The average wage 
changed little the next three years but went 
up in 1926 to some extent and continued 
to rise until after 1932 when the wage level 
decreased by about 8 per cent. This loss 
was largely recovered in 1934. There was 
then little change until 1937 when the index 
number showed an increase of 5 per cent 
approximately. The average went up slightly 
each year since then until 1941 when much 
larger mecreases occurred, averaging 10 per 
cent. 


Nature and Scope of Report 


in September. For the classes covered in 
June, later information is frequently received 
and used. 

Figures are secured from practically all the 
large establishments in the various industries 
and from a representative number of the 
smaller establishments. These reports are sup- 
plemented by figures obtained by officers of 
the Department and by resident  corre- 
spondents of the Lasour Gazerre in the 
principal industrial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given; in 
other cases where the same rate is paid by 
a number of firms a sample may represent 
several such firms in order to avoid repetition. 
Additional samples of rates above or below 


the predominant rates have been included 
where an appreciable number of workers were 
recelving such rates; where it appears to be 
preferable a range of predominant rates is 
used. The locality in each case is not given 
as it would in many instances make possible 
the identification of the particular establish- 
ment. For common labour in factories sample 
rates are given by localities for the principal 
manufacturing centres only, 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in the case of 
factory labour: steamships, grain elevators, 
electric current production and transmission, 
telephones, laundries, logging and sawmilling, 
and metal mining. 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, and for 1929 to 1941 inclusive, for the 
building season beginning in the spring of each 
year. During the year 1931, however, changes 
occurred later in the season more extensively 
than is usual, and the rates in effect at the 
end of the year were therefore obtained and 
included. For 1933 a similar survey was made 
again toward the end of the year in several 
cities. As in all previous years, changes in 
rates reported down to the end of the year, 
from the sources mentioned above, are in- 
cluded. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the rates include 
agreement rates made obligatory on all em- 
ployers affected under provincial legislation 
as to collective agreements and industrial 
standards; in British Columbia they include 
minimum rates for the construction industry 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act, and in 
Manitoba under the Fair Wages Act. Such 
rates of wages and hours of labour are given 
in Appendix D. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways 
having the same rates for nearly all the prin- 
cipal classes. The figures published are taken 
from these agreements. 
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In water transportation the organizations of 
various classes of employees negotiate scales 
of wages, hours and working conditions with 
many of the steamship companies although 
agreements are not always signed; other 
operators tend to pay about the same rates. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in most cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1923 were 
taken from such agreements. The figures for 
average earnings of contract miners, however, 
were received from representative employers 
in each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in the 
agreements. For Report No. 18, and sub- 
sequent reports, statements as to wage rates 
and hours of labour have been requested from 
the operators of all the larger mines through- 
out Canada and the figures so secured have 
been compiled by provinces or districts. The 
resulting figures include those for many mines 
not operated under agreements as to wages 
and working conditions, and cover the mines 
in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the in- 
terior of British Columbia for which figures 
were not previously published. 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Eastern Canada. 


Data as to Hours 


In earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either 
overtime or on short time. During 1931 a 
number of establishments in many of the 
manufacturing industries reported operations 
on a short time basis. In the report for that 
year, No. 15, covering the years 1926, 1930 
and 1931, standard or full-time weekly hours 
were shown as before, with full-time weekly or 
daily earnings where jhourly wages were 
not used. 

In Report No. 16, however, with figures for 
1930, 1931 and 1932, in the tables on manu- 


facturing industries, the hours of labour for 
these years were those reported by employers, 
whether short time or regular hours, and the 
wage rates were brought to an hourly basis, 
except in certain industries—clothing, bread, 
cake, biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box 
making—for which regular hours were 
reported chiefly, employees being usually paid 
by the week. The same procedure has been 


Index Numbers 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. From the record for each 
trade or occupation in each locality, an index 
number was calculated both from the hourly 
rates and from the weekly rates, and these 
index numbers were averaged for all locali- 
ties, by groups, thus indicating the relative 
changes in weekly rates and in hourly rates. 
The year 1913 was taken as the base period, 
that is the rate for 1913 in each case was taken 
as 100, so that the index numbers showed 
the percentage changes in rates from year to 
year prior to and since that date. An average 
index number was made for the five groups 
of trades for which figures were available 
back to 1901. In making the average index 
numbers the simple arithmetical averages 
were taken, no allowance being made for the 
importance of each trade or group by using 
a system of weighting. In Report No. 3 this 
table of index numbers for the thirteen cities 
was brought down to September, 1921. In 
Report No. 4 an index for coal mining, pub- 
lished in detail in Report No. 3, was added 
to the table making six groups back to 1901. 

In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 were 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 
by ascertaining the average increase or 
decrease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 
accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
showed approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and showed current levels as compared with 
levels in 19138. Im Report No. 3 index num- 
bers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
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followed in subsequent reports except that 
wages for boot and shoe manufacturing are 
given on a weekly basis with the hours shown 
as reported. In this industry, as in some 
instances in clothing manufacturing, the hours 
actually worked by individual piece workers 
are not always reported and the hours shown 
are those on which the department or factory 
is operated. 


of Wage Rates 


calculated in the same manner as the index 
numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section 6 which was omitted from Table I 
for 1931 and 1932, were calculated from the 
average percentage changes in the samples 
for such trades in Table X for those years. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering (logging and sawmilling) 
calculated from ithe sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1941 in the same manner 
as the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated but in the report for 1940 (No. 24), 
the table was published not only on the 1913 
base but also on a new base 1935-1939 as 
100, the same as that for the cost of living 
index number. 


Weighted Average Index Numbers 


Beginning with Report No. 19, in addition 
to the simple average for the six groups with 
figures from 1901 to 1937, weighted averages 
were calculated for those six groups and 
also for all nine groups in those years for 
which figures are available. The index number 
for each group was weighted by the average 
number of wage-earners in the industry repre- 
sented, as shown by the decennial or the 
annual industrial census of 1921 and of 1931, 
the average of the figures for these two dates 
being taken in each case. 

The weights were as follows (in thousands) : 
building trades 143; metal trades 131; printing 
trades 25; electric railways 18; steam rail- 
ways 161; coal mining 28; common factory 
labour 110; miscellaneous factory trades 363; 
logging and sawmilling 77. 


Weighting, within groups, although desir- 
able, has not been done. In such groups by 
occupations or industries weighting makes 
comparatively little difference as rates of 
wages for the various classes of labour tend 
to rise and fall to the same extent even in 
different localities. In most of the groups 
the index numbers, being calculated from 
samples, the averages are automatically 
weighted by the number of samples which 
vary according to the number of workers in 
the various occupations and industries. 


Index Number on Basis of Wages in 


1935-1939 as 100 


The index number previously published as 
outlined above was on the basis of wages in 
1918 as 100 to correspond with the index 
number of changes in the cost of living, 
published by the Department in the Lasour 
GazeTte, and which was also on the basis of 
prices in 1913 as 100. A new official cost of 
living index number for Canada was con- 
structed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the basis of prices in 1935-1939 as 100. 
This was published in the Lasour Gazerrs for 
October, 1940, and in subsequent issues. It is, 
therefore, desirable to have a wage index 
number on the same base. The figures in the 
old index number have therefore been con- 
verted to the base 1935-19389. The new table 
of index numbers first appeared in Report 
No. 24 along with the old one. In this report, 
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No. 25, only the table on the new base 
is included but the index numbers on the 
1913 base for 1941 in continuation of the 
table previously published are shown in a 
footnote to the table on page 6. 

For each group the figures in the earlier 
index were averaged from 1935 to 1939, and 
the resulting average divided into the figures 
for each year from 1901 to 1940, multipled by 
100. The average for all groups in each year 
was made by averaging the group figures 
weighted according to the approximate num- 
ber of workers in each, as had been done for 
the earlier index since 1935 as described above. 

Index figures for four new groups have been 
calculated and were included in the new index. 
The weights for these were as follows: metal 
mining 30, steamships 16, laundries 19 and 
telephone employees 18. The weight for 
metal mining was derived from the number 
of employees in 1921, 1931 and 1938, whereas 
for the other industries the weights were 
derived from the number employed in 1921 
and 1931 as shown by the census. In metal 
mining there has been a much greater in- 
crease in numbers employed than in other 
industries. 

The index for the Logging and Sawmilling 
group has been recalculated, rates of wages 
for many additional employees being included 
in the calculation which was carried back to 
1901 instead of only to 1911. The general 
index is therefore revised to include the 
changes in this group. 
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TABLE I.-RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) Building 
Norts.—Cost of living bonus not 





Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical 
and Masons Workers 
Locality 
Wages | Hours | Wages Hours | Wages 
per per per per per 
hour week ‘hour week hour 
$ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Sydney— 
1 Uae UA eR 5 TE ART EM ae LAME OR TL cr 95 48 75 48 
O26 ss PB ays Ae hae eo) Ln) Co ae 1.00 48 .80 48 
BZN ah Wiese Ceo PET a a cate ae See TC ee ETRE Re robe ety 8 .80 cM ee Dn Ae EAA fe Meine OnE at er C0.) | 
LOB IRs eee heed ie crss 2 Ci Lt a 1.05-1 10 48 .80 44 
LDS prc esinis s ortlegs ie clele cia ce yg ee MMC DIE tae 1.05 48 .80 44 
ONE Vee RES ee RON RG SL Re ae) a 95 48 .70 44 
MOB Sctttac terse acts e abstal ate ae aches eee ee 95 48 .70 44 
ROE SEB NG) alee Ie RLU ERDAS a ee a .90 48 .70 44 
WS Oar ce aiuicay BPE. ab ise tants uisiat tater a Es Ae .90 48 | .60- .70 44 
L9G Giratase eater cree ee aslreee ae Cae aaa eee .80- .90 48 | .60- .70 44 
08 TSA e VOUS ROR ee FT ke eer ee ern n li, .80- .90 | 44-48 | 65- .80 44 
DOO As Se TENCE tee che ea ee .80- .95 441 65- .80 44 
ADSM eee PRA SE Tse R et sibcale Sa oc See ee eee 95 441 .70- .80 44 
DOA Deans Nat by lcerkratiae ict Fat tal, ys ory it 95 44 | .80- .90 44 ‘ 
OSE eM Me rerearutate e Risteiy a etme UN cee ie een na aman .95-1.00 44} .80- .90 44) .70- . 
Halifaz— 
LACUS Ut Ae SNe MC IE ATOR MR ad ot Ayes 44 .66 | 44-54 
DO2G nc taktce nichole ce ae ae ee eee .90 44 AaNel 44 
LOZ Obi. oles s/n Mele aeyaa to RP eee eee et hae les 1.00 44 73 44 
NOSO caidas crmlenies alee telco see ee ne 1.15-1.25 44 ais 44 
DE elie Aa state tanA eee lea ome OL 2 EE En 15 44 stfe) 44 
AUG DRIER Seley SR Stabe UI UD Wee doe aE eee Cin ay 4 973 44 Ae: 44 
RUDD. Chay ccs ron eis ee Uae seit ee ae ee cee .80- .974 44 65 44 
CBR ARTA SANS ay Ava IGN Seem amy ROL | ite Qa .973 44 505 44 
UCB AR RSA tet BiG Seu rs epee ieee LLL co 973 44 | .55- .60 44 
BR OBG SALTED «aarti recone setae ee ee 197 4* 44* .60* 44* 
DOS ipa sats olnias te rsiclarct ein enoamctestanie i ee .97%* 44* .60* 44* 
USE RL Sie aU tgs tm pad UCU MIL  s .973* 44* Gor 44* 
NORD vaste Mie OL ihe tethee ini Fc kes aes 1.00* 44* 10* 44* 
194.0 Werte wrea soe aie Wrciel atetiitavee see tee 1 One Om 1.00* 44* aM 44* 
POST TRC RL Aah & setae Bale Ltt ental een 1.10* 44* .80* 44* 
Prince Epwarp ISLAND 
Charlottetown— 
DOU ta tise ets Sib aursic se ate ceca eee Maa .75-1.00 54 | .40- .60 54 |} .45- . 
OG Serer cee, 2 le ie a on Rn .70- .80 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- , 
UE EE OEE AA NOE ee aL) || MSR, Re ee ke 60 UE ol Maen Peony piers A erie i Mena Wis a 
LOS ORE eas oaks Saeed sx eee oe Oe .85- .90 48 | .45- .60 54 | .50- . 
MOS 1h Saas tetk teacecpe Pcie) 4) SN A Ae a 85- .90 48} .45- .55 54] .50- . 
LE SHS Nes Sel AN Eee Rw ANE ORG OM Ae Mi bea a io .80 48 | .40- .50 54 
ROSS tomate etonele megane tte aes een ae ee st: 48 45 54 
TOS Armee ats salon cite kein en y.2, Ake es mee Ree 75 48 | .40- .50 | 48-54 
DOGO oobi a eharcck's toca ue bre gweld een eee 75 48 | ,85- .55 | - 48-54 : 
US LORS co gee et ETE ee Med Leesa Ae LANE athe 48 | 45- .55 48 | .45- . 
HOS Teenie nes coset ee ee .75 | 44-48 | .45- 55 | 44-48] .45- . 
DG Somes trae ee ce ie FUL Ee aa i Nie 70 48 | .45- .55 48 | .40-. 
MOE RAS es ey Sn rma SE I 1). .70- .75 | 44-48] 45- .55 | 44-48] .50-. 
LOA OMe eis, Rtas cca tala la erate) ee .70- .75 | 44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48 
AOS Let ohetstuaSnclasloweiroe a etosisoie ORI ee .75 | 44-48 .55 | 44-48 
New Brunswick 
Moncton— 
n70 48 | .65-. 
.50- .60 OO Tae cuneate ert etic 
pO BeBe TOs cert ee yeh Seite 68 Dele Be adh 
.60- .65 54 
.50- .65 54 
.50 48 
oO 0d BE OO ct, oy ass: | en eee 
.85- 155 44-54 
.85- 55 44-54 5 
.35- .55 | 48-54] .52- . 
.40- .55 | 44-54] .52-. 
-40- .55 44-54 | .50- . 
.45- 155 44-48 | .50-. 
.45- .55 44-48 ‘ 
.50*-.70 | 44-48*) .60- . 








*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Acts: Nova Scotia, 1936; New Brunswick, 1939. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


Trades 


reported except where noted, p. 28. 
ee tt rae ed eae ae 





Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
95 48 .75- 80 Lee Re NA Arik oy | ee a 1.00 48 .45- .50 48 
Se vis eect Cae crs .70— .75 se eaters corey [Ses BELO REET (0 eran Mn ieee! Co Ihe Re 
Hyubvteuatite Cre dt eames eae 78 AGM Re ee Pee ba Mr ciceart MRA aie doa weiss eb oll ttel ee are waranle .85- .40 48-54 
Pe NT is ics vals aston ate 75 UE Me ae cc G, Oueeich il PRES RUE: ey EEN (Se a a PaO cet (ey em .85- .40 44 
1.00 44 75 AA ie Cen ee eSII e vac Mah IHD. cia Sela ng So [iattretaed are cmeeae 35- .40 44 
80 44 RS LU UL De. suds ce Caen eo ORNS Ene ce Ges A HOS ae Be ene 30- .35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 55- .90 ASSIS. oo oat ot NST ook ee 25- 35 48-54 
80 48 75 44 55 ABM es, dbetccaadalisicn kien eae 25- 35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 55 ABN Mei peace ara |i ee 8 ea naeekd 25- 35 44-54 
.75— .80 48 70- .80 44 .70 BAAR Ato) Soe a Bt ete ee 25- .35 44-54 
.75- 80 44-48 70- .80 44 .70 44 65 44 8C- .35 44-48 
80 44 70- .80 44 70 44 ahd) 44-48 35- .40 44-48 
80 44 70- .80 44 70 44 .70 44-48 35- 40 44-48 
80 44 75 44 70 44 .70 44-48 35- .40 44-48 
80 44 75- .85 44 70 44 .70 44 35- .40 44-48 
SUE 44 .70 44 .70 44 .75- .80 44 40- .45 48-54 
90 44 60 44 60 44 80 44 25- .35 44-54 
1.00 44 85 44 aa 44 .90 44 40 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 85 44 90 44 35- 45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 90 44 35- .40 44-54 
85 44 85 44 75 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
70 44 70- .85 44 65- .70 44 70- .80 44 30- .40 44-54 
C 70 44 Ah: 44 .55- .70 44 70 44 .80- .40 44-54 
.70- .75 44 arti 44 .65- .70 44 .70 44 .380- .40 44-48 
.70- .80 44 75e 44% .65- .70 44 .70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
.70- .80 44 Bess 44* .65- .70 44 .70 44 .30- .40 44 48 
.75*— .80 44* 85 44* .65- .70 44 70 44 30- .40 44-48 
80* 44* 85* 44* 70 44 70 44 30- .40 44-48 
85* 44* 95* 44* 70 44 70 44 30- .40 44-48 
90* 44* 95* 44* (hides 44* 70 44 35- .40 44-48 
60— .80 54 60 48-54 .55 54 50- .75 54 F- .40 54 
55- .65 48 60 48 45- .66 54 45- .50 54 35- .50 54 
70- .75 48 60 48 .70- .75 48 90 48 30- .45 5 
70 48 60 48 .70- .75 48 90 48 30- .40 48-54 
70 48 50- .60 48 .70 48 80 48 25- .35 54 
70 48 50 48 65 48 75 48 25 54 
70 48 50 48 65 48 75 48 25- .35 48-5 
70 48 50 48 60 48 75 48 25-. 35 48-54 
75 48 50- .65 48 60 48 75 48 25- .35 48-54 
GE 44-48 .40- .65 44-48 60 44-48 75 44-48 .25- .35 44-54 
Hehe) 48 .40- .50 48 .45- .50 48 70 44-48 .80- .35 44-54 
Be 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 70 44-48 .380- .35 44-54 
Fhe 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .65- .75 44-48 Ae 44-54 
75 44-48 60 44-48 60 AA ARE ys bh So A eal eles Bette 30 44-54 
91 48 77- .85 48 60- .68 48 91 48 .40- .50 40 
9gl- .94 48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 .80- .35 48-60 
1.123 44 85 ee ALS Of o8 al ME tn ace 90 54 .B0- .40 54 
90 48 85- .9C 44 .60 48 90 48 .30- .40 48-54 
1.00 48 90 44 60- .65 48 75- .90 48 30- .40 48-54 
90 44 80 44 55 48 60 48 30- .35 pit 
50- .70 44 70 44 .50 AGE Ry, ad coke loeb ewes eee 25- .35 pn 
50- .75 44-48 70 44-48 55- .60 44-48 70 44-48 25=s0D - 
75 44-48 70 44-48 55- .60 44-54 70 44-48 25- .35 ae 
75 48 60- .75 44-48 55 AAS rect Mh 2 aaa sid an) Recents ae te SP 
60- .75 44-48 60- .65 44-48 .55- .65 QE Aw tree ee) PE | SRS es 25- ; aes 
60- .80 44-48 60- .65 44-48 .55- 65 BRS a WEY ete Saket wie eittet s,s ene 25— 3 saad 
60- .80 44-48 60- .65 44-48 .55- .65 44-54 55- .65 44-54 30- .35 ees 
75- .80 44-48 60- .70 44-48 .60- .65 44-54 65 44 30- .35 44-48 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 

















Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality |] — aaarijyfieH  qx— 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick—Continued S / 
Saint John— 
i OPAU ADO GR Aneta) aasUN VINA UM Oa ne vee ne be PIR Rs ACHE ey 75- .80 | 48-50} .60- .65 | 48-54 50 48 44-48 
pO eRe ERR cee 88 2 CLO ist ie HRM R PRO ST PY eng LCE Es 1.00 44-48 | .50- .60 44-48 50 48 50-.65 44-48 
1 AEZLS Daan ie neigh iy ro OT RETIRMS MeLPesttLD Aan Pa aA eat bn ek 1.00 44-48 .60 48 60 4 60 44-48 
LUBA VAMOS BS SNE 0 Bea tae edt CORP SERA hy Oe ANP 1.15 44-48 .75 44-48 65 48 65 44-48 
PORE R GUNS alee LOR UN) wack GK a sk BROS ee 1et5) | 44-48 .75 | 44-48 65 48 65 | 44-48 
gO EUR STAN) Ut MRI Nee ere ra Wy Vie Ips Woah 9 1.00 | 4448 .60 |} 44-48 .65 | 44-48 65 | 44-48 
TES ee eee CANA. |: 2rOw CCR Mee MEDNOTES fat Aes Sy, ie 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .60- .75 44-48 55 44-48 
DOU UN RRs fat oe ties ai bite ch eC Ae eee en 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
1 EGR AGA es |, Sh 8 ae SON Pee UIC Um ene tE 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
OES Ge Ca RRM Raa ce chal sa ey eds OP ge ae 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 40- .55 44-48 
PORT ras SON URS Ee Ale RON ALN Giae tlle IC Ua Ga BR Aa a 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 40-— .55 44-48 
19S Sted OR ALM ih NC A cli cae a 90 44 | 50- .60| 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .50- .55 | 44-48 
OB Oe ee ke Peet Ui hk te Aina hE ele In te a 90 44 50- .60 44-48 | .50- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
SOOT Rem, =, 0 Rent AoA cis Fas SA rar Os # St aie Ae 90*| 44-48* 60*| 44-48* 65 | 44-48 | .55*-.60 | 44-48* 
TCE RR oN MEP RUE ge ae a Re co TE 90*|} 44-48* 70*| 44-48* 65 | 44-48 60*| 44-48* 
QUERE 
Quebec—** 
ICS DAG MYGEN Coe bay HAN AION 3 PUL Gearing sve IMAI SURI ge Ie 75 50 | .50- .60 | 48-60 | .50- .65 54 | .50- .60 54 
GD Give io Sia yt peel VULAT OR ha RULE Bega 90 54 | .45- .55 | 54-60] .45- .55 54 | .40- .60 | 44-54 
HO PACA Sie UM SRLS CU SRC MD ABBASID ek ROU) 5 1.00 54 55 54-60 | .50- .65 54 50- .60 44-54 
POS Oc tis BNR aie eo eA SS ue ls eB alec name I 1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .60 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-54] .50--.60] 44-54 
BOS vel Mes Maelo i. iets elias aA end 1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-54 | .50- .65 44-54 50- .60 44-54 
OSB ee cok ei MEE ae ee ok rca ace eee 90-1.00 44-54 50- .55 48-54 | .50- .60 48 50- .60 48-54 
OSB lit de WA ine, RIB rm oh) AR |, CaN Se dhs ta 75 | 40-54 | .40- .55 | 40-54] .45- .55 | 40-48 | .40- .50] 40-54 
TRUE Y Eee et ate ee Aa Re Peer rags We an at oe fe 70 40-48 35- .50 40-48 40- .55 40-48 30- .50 40-54 
TOGA EL) CCH MEUM el GAUi AREER eae We. IPL Ay Cetra 70- .80 40-48 50- .60 40-48 45- .65 40-48 45- .55 40-48 
EG he 0 PMA yk OS gk ei AR i ie kev JS A 70- .80 44-48 50- .60 40-48 45- .65 44-48 45- .55 44-48 
OV GRAN NET Cay MAS ila NOR RUT on 0) ore RAPE AAT haga yf 75- .80 44-48 55- .60 40-48 50- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
ERTS TRG SAGE Vee SN rere ye 7 Aer g Lek 75- .80 | 44-48 | .55- .60] 44-48] .55- .65 | 44-48] .50- .55 | 44-48 
ORO A ecu ON ARN cd Fe Bd eh cate i tC ee ge 75- .80 44-48 55- .60 44-48 55- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
ACD itch ri PRO RAO Oe) ae Ay, sou all, RRNA Po a 80 44-48 60 44-48 60 44-48 55 44-48 
IY RON TET CR Gt ueane tn nis Amare etm (1 SA Bae 85 | 44-48 65 | 44-48 65 | 44-48 60 | 4448 
Montreal—** 
THOR TOM CIS TCV SARNIRE Wee aa @ aa Tete aang Sr? ea Ea 1.00 44 673 48 | .65- .80 54 65 | 50-54 
TREAT UY Te RY ier > Ro es res TUB sy ODS) 1.00 50 | .65- .75 | 44-60} .60- .70 | 44-463] .60-— .70 | 4449 
HO RAT COY ois Lai DAD aS 3? SPR OPO Ni regedre em es Pal a0: 0 OR 1.20 44-50 80- .85 44-55 70- .80 44-463) .65- .80 44-50 
POS Onin py nhs a Chee kane > a = Rey A aR SS ae 1.20 4 75—- .85 44-55 75- .90 44-463] .65- .85 44-49 
TERT hate RR DUBNA CeUs cou) NE he Me by 2 ae 1.00-1.20 44 | .65- .85 | 44-55 | .75- .90 | 44-464] .65- .85 | 44-49 
TOR Dyn ose: ot OCR TD Meee TT). .75- .85 44 | .60- .75 | 44-55 ay Aas 54 65 | 44-49 
TOSS CARN rg Re RI Sg Nt ca a 50- .75 | 40-50 | .30- .65 | 40-60 65 44 | .45- .60 | 40-50 
RY Mey Gay Sn RTT. ORO Bee Mee PNRM AUS Mi DY <TR 40- .70 | 40-50 | .30- .60| 40-55 | .50- .65 | 40-48] .30- .601 40-50 
SIEBOT) pa Tate ee RPM pe regs Hevahient saa aye 70- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70 | 40-48 | .65- .70| 40-48] .60- .65| 40-48 
OR Te CHR A OA, ER ETS ae aE ne RA AE 70—- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70| 40-48 | .65- .70] 40-48 60 | 40-48 
7 ee ON Rie em tle Ob tie) oaths coos aR etn 80- .90 44-48 .70 44-48 a 44-48 66 44-48 
BOSS i rs Pa Meme eects Shue Die ae Aco. MO Re ee 80- .90 44 .70 44 15 44 66 44 
NOB GEM ha eM Sa PF aetna ee Ren ue 80— .90 44, .70 44 75 44 66 44 
1940) Be eR a el aie aot Oe ee 88 44 id 44 83 44 70 44 
TOYA aaa 8 Fae | RR ae ae StS TO OCR 92 44 81 44 87 44 74 44 
ONTARIO - 
Ottawa— 
AODO Ae Ar ree te OE ak Ra ce Ne aa ae 1.00 44 85 44 80 44 “bs 44 
ICY] UREA AF > San een ves oS oemeeery hee, Game) 1.10 44 75 44 .80 44 65 44 
ODO re Rea e fori) Rice weet yh ALS cd Rie meee 1225 44 .90 44 .80 44 70 44 
TOS Ora eater td ye. et cally RRM ent Renan ee AN ay ae 20 44 .90 44 .80 44 70 44 
OST ee ONS Ife aM eel) a OU he eo a 1.25 44 .90 44 .80 44 70 44 
108 2s MET SA Cee UNESCO 5 SEE Se. ee eee | 1.00-1 .124 44 .80 44 | .70- .80 44 .60 44 
JOSS RE eur wean Leave? de Ac cee erm: Ieee aa 75-1 124 44 70 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
Rt RY: MRS Ray Mee | NTR ROR fee cre epemeney eae) Eee pen are en .75-1 .00 44 70 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
MOSS e kivetu me Ser An aoe. 4S op 2 oe Poem tae Be .75-1 .00 44 .70* 44* 70 44 60* 44* 
BOS Os ROR ro Mee et WD hee. Vel, AE eee ae Res eed acd 85*-1.00 44* .70* 44* 70* 40* 65* 44* 
OS Tis ce an) Paw Gi ho ke Wale Li eh a & aR ae ae 85- .95 44 .80* 44* 70 40 65 44 
OSS es Pobre ae ile Ie Bahia lk a RR MN So* 44* .85* 44* 80* 40* 65 44 
HOSS) Cela Mi me eh a O6 eee Bae Pek ee .90-1 .00 44. .85* 44* .80* 40* .70* 44* 
CSP. UR PE eee 2 RU Se RR ee ee Ae yt AT Ae 1.00 44 85% 44* .80* 40* Sie 44* 
1h Gs Soe Ore geen ae my A Pear bana tu. Lgl leas a 1.10 44 .90* 44* 585% 40* 75 44 


*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act: New Brunswick, 1939; Ontario, 1935. 

**Beginning in 1934, agreements approved by Order in Council under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
Quebec, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in certain cities, towns and other defined jurisdictional 
territory throughout the province. On May 1, 1937, the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, Quebec, 1934, was replaced 
by the Act entitled an Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages. On March 18, 1938, the act respecting Workmen’s Wages was replaced 
by an Act entitled The Collective Labour Agreements Act. On June 22, 1940 this latter Act was replaced by an Act entitled the 
Collective Agreement Act. The rates indicated for 1941 and the minimum rate in each range for previous years are those 
approved under these acts, except for stonecutters. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 
Trades—Continued 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per er per per per per per per 
hour week hour wee hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
80 48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 45 48- 
1.00 44-48 65 48 .60 48 80 48 30- .45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 75 44-48 .60 48 80 44 35 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 75 48 80 44 35- .40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 65- .75 48 80 a4 35- .40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65- .75 44-48 65 44-48 80 48 30- .40 48-54 
90 44 60 44-48 50- .60 44-48 80 44 30- .35 44-54 
90 44 50- .65 44-48 50- .65 44-48 60- .70 44 30- .35 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 44-48 60- .70 44 30- .35 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 44-48 60- .70 44-48 30- .35 44-54 
90 44 60-- .70 44-48 50- .65 44-48 60- .70 44-48 30- .40 44-54 
90 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 44 60- .70 44-48 30- .40 44-54 
30 44 60- .70 44-48 50- .65 44 60- .70 44-48 30- .40 44-54 
90* 44-48 65*-.70 44-48* 50- .65 44 60- .80 44-48 30- .40 44-48 
90* 44-48* 80* 44-48* .65 44 80 44 35- .40 44-48 
70 54 50- .60 54-60 50- .55 54 65- .70 48-54 45 54 
85 54 45- .60 54-60 45- .55 55 45- .60 54 30- .40 54-60 
1.00 54 50- .60 54-60 50- .65 54 60- .80 48-60 30- .45 54-60 
1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-60 50- .65 44-54 60- .80 44-60 30- .45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 .50- .60 44-54 .50- .60 44-54 .60- .80 44-55 .80- .45 44-60 
.90-1 .00 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 44-493} .60- .80 44-48 .30- .40 44-54 
.75 40-54 40- .55 40-48 40- .55 40-48 50- .65 40-48 30- .35 40-54 
70 40-48 40- .55 40-48 40- .55 40-48 50- .65 40-48 25- .35 40-54 
70 40-48 45- .65 40-48 45- .65 40-48 50- .65 40-48 35- .40 40-48 
70 44-48 45- .65 44-48 45- .65 44-48 50- .65 40-48 35- .40 44-48 
75 44-48 50- .65 44-48 50- .65 44-48 70- .75 44-48 40 44-48 
75 44-48 55- .65 44-48 55- .65 44-48 70 44-48 40 44-48 
75 44-48 55- .65 44-48 55- .65 44-48 70 44-48 40 44-48 
80 44-48 60- .65 44-48 60- .65 44-48 70 44-48 40 44-48 
85 44-48 65 44-48 65 44-48 70 44-48 45 44-48 
.80 54 75 44 60- .65 44-50 75 44 45 50 
1 00-1 .123 44-493} .65- .85 44-493 .70 44-50 75 44 .30- .40 50-60 
1.125 44-50 .85 44 15 50 .75- .90 44 .80- .40 54-60 
1.05 44-49% .90 44 .80 44 .75-1 .00 44 .35- 45 44-60 
85-1 .05 44-494 .90 44 .80 44 .75-1 .00 44 .30- .40 44-60 
.85 44-49% 75 44 .65 44 .75-1 .00 44 .30- .40 44-60 
50- .75 40-50 .50- .75 44 .50- .65 44 .70 44 .15- .40 44-60 
.67 40 .50- .75 40-54 .50- .60 40-50 .65- .70 40 15- .40 40-60 
.70- .80 40 .65- .75 40-44 .60- .70 40-44 .50- .75 40 .30- .40 40-48 
.70- .80 40-48 .65- .75 40-44 .60- .70 40-44 50- .75 40-44 .35- .40 40-48 
80 44-48 75 40-44 .65- .70 40-44 .80 44 40 44-48 
80 44 75 40-44 .65- .75 44 80 44 40 44-48 
80 44 75 40-44 65- .75 44 80 44 40 44-48 
88 44 85 44 15 44 88 44 44 44-50 
90 44 90 44 .82 44 92 44 46 44-50 
85 44 .80 44 mts) 44 874-1 .00 44 .60 44-50 
1.00 44 .85 44 .83 44 1.00 44 45- .50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 .95 44 1.05 44 45- .50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45- .50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45- .50 44-54 
85 44 .925 44 .90 44 .90 44 40- .45 44-54 
75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60- .90 44 35- .40 44-54 
75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60- .80 44 35- .40 44-54 
80* 44* 75* 40* 75 40-44 80 44 35- .40 44-54 
80* 44* 83* 40* 75 40-44 80 44 40* 44-50* 
80 44 85 40 82 40-44 80 44 40 40-50 
85* 44* 95* 40* 85 40-44 80 44 40*-.50 40-50 
85* 44* 95* 40* 85 40-44 80 44 40*-.50 40-50 
85* 44 95* 40* 85 40-44 80 44 40- .50 40-50 
1.00* 44* 1.05 40 95 44 1.00 44 40- .50 40-50 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 











Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality jt | 
Wages , Hours | Wages ; Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Continued 
Kingston— 
85 48 75 44 .70 44 70 44 
1.00 44 85 44 .70 44 70 44 
iLO 44 90 44 .85 44 80 44 
1.10 44 90 44 .80 44 80 44 
1.10 44 90 44 80 44 80 44 
1.10 44 90 44 80 44 | .70- .80 44 
95 44 75 44 70 44 70 44 
95 44 75 44 .70 44 70 44 
95 44 75 4 .70 44 70 44 
95 44 70" 44* .70 44 70* 44* 
95 44 80* 44*) .70- .75 44 70 44 
1.00 44 80 44) .70- .75 44 70* 44* 
1.00 44 80 44 |. 70*= 75 44* 70* 44* 
1.00 44 85 44 | .75- .80 44 75 44 
1.05 44 90 44 .80 44 80 44 
75 54 65 UR Le cet clk ee meters heempemanehar sd xem 3 
90 54 75 54 Wo 48 | .60- .75 54 
1.00 54 80 54 75 48 | 70- .75 54 
1.00 | 44-54 80 | 44-54 57) 48 | .70- .75 54 
1.00 | 44-54 80 | 44-54 75 48 | .70- .75 54 
80 54 | .50- .70 54 .60 | 48-54 | .50- .65 54 
75 54} .50- .60 54 .60 54 | .40- .50 54 
65- .75 | 48-54] .50- .60 | 48-54 .60 48 | .35- .50 48 
75- 90 | 48-54] .50- .70 | 48-60] .60- .75 48 | .35- .60| 48-60 





75- .90 | 44-54 70*| 44-48 | .65- .70 | 44-54] .45- .60 | 48-54 

90 | 44-54 70*| 44-48 | .65- .70 | 44-54] .50- .60 | 44-54 

85 48 | .75- .85 | 44-54 | .75- .85 48 | .60- .70 44 

LOZ Ore Mie RVe o so cee eke ess b Sie be ee SR oo 1.00 48 | .60- .75 | 44-54 623 48 50 44 
Da Reha. ARNRID,, "ct SUNG aie. s! aka ee ae Rak aoa ieee 1.10 48 75 54 | .50- .65 48 50 44 
YO GRU eS gh a 1 UES Ns M2 ala 1.10 | 44-48 60- .80 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-48 50 44 
POSE > AGO octet a chard ARMS « ale's a Red ate MOR eee 1.10 44-48 60- .70 44-54 50- .65 44-48 50 44 
TOR Aah rk tits cA el os a) EGR ie. o's Ge alse Ae aS 1.00 | 44-48 | .60- .70] 44-54] .50- .65 | 44-48 50 44 
MIG SS Ie SH enters Sle cttts 6 S-6/e Ie 5 5:6:% She vids RGR ees 75—- .85 | 40-44] .50- 60] 44-48 | .40- .50 48 45 44 
DOOR garters gra ters SRR cic 6b lees des Meter uae 75 44] 45- 50] 44-48 | .40- .50 48 | .40- .50 44 
OSD Ae Ries cee role RA RIN Gs 6 alissa nee gee ayn 15 50- .65 | 44 48 | .40- .50 48 | .40- .50 44 
OG hes NE YN | RAL oo cs A a ae 75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 48 |] .40- .50 44 
LO BT Moma tether cles Mame alan c ca a ae ae meet 85 44 | 50- 60] 44-48 | .40- .60] 4448] .40- .50 44 
ROBB Fei Alea cet cial Sead wie Ine basic tees vis is ee eee toes 80- .90 44 60- .70 44-48 0- .65 44-48 40- .50 44-48 
ROS O eae c © craleye cle ob stmteie ois dl thot cePaE eee 80- .90 44} .60*-.70 | 44-50*| .50- .65 | 44-48 | .40- 50] 44-48 
OMG: Be Scalers aroatas cial ots he otal cid pe ee 80- .90 44 | .60- .70 | 44-48 | .50- .70 | 44-48 | .45- 60] 44-48 
OP) T Meaes er aia alcove a tyme Rates hk ae Sele oe 85- .90 44 | .70- .80 | 44-48 | .50- .70 | 44-48 | .45- .60] 44-48 

Toronto— 
OZOH Ate meee th ain ie Nee te tales, oo eTeara Roce Ee 1.00 44. 80 44 873 44 10 44 
(DATE Ole by ee Ae ae Tee De eeu REE Catia 1.124 44 80- .90 44 .80 44 65- .75 44 
OES Hea BER rete sic neice 2 aOR le booked ol ale ROT EE 1925 44 1.00 44 1.15 44 90 44 
DODO erate haterere otatore s <i oe SEePe cia lelclerels Ge Ree ieee 1.35 44 1.10 44 1725 44 | .85- .90 44 
Tee Aen ORRIAL cr COAL OO: Oe er BOR er ae AR Brg cai 1210 44 1.10 44 25 44 | .75- .85 44 
DOS sh Wherc NORNS a oace Sy coat aaa Sin SE re eR 1.00 40 .90 40 1.00 40 | .75- .824 44 
LO ee Bt 2 ae |, Maen Ge Pee Se Se BS oe 90 | 40-44 60- .80 | 40-44 1.00 40 | .50- .75 44 
hee ela ae epee S/S ae SD eg D'S a aa 75- .90 | 40-44] .60- .80] 40-44 | .85-1.00 40 | .50- .75 44 
gS Se Bt «Rn Cn a Oe Semis | a Ore .90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40* Bikey 40* 
GSO a hs kee sc A a st oeeot et alots sic claatoe aMehe a toate .90* 40* .80* 40* 1 .00* 40* kon 407 
ABB Ss PN ch etal stars hie sikerecn alsa ok Mee ene .80* 40* .85 | 40-44 1.00 40 HAS) 40 
LAE tole RAMER 0G. eS eR ER 3 em Oe Je. eon 1.05 40 .95 40 1.00 40 E: 40 
NOB Gree 2h Rear ee cua WN or hcl tt i Md Nada ior 1.00 40 .90 40 1.00 40 S76 40* 
GORE RRC ae ra RPMI ceo LU td Sul ne 1.05 40 95 40 1.10 40 80 40 
MS Ce ee MEN REM 1a Robe aera evalSlale ae Peitete silent 1.123 40 1.00 40 1.10 40 85 40 
St. Catharines— 

DODO ret Rereyecs ok tere txaione Mart cities azine ielctonae ee .90 44 85 44 .70 | 44-50 70 44 
Tees odin OTS MORRIE EOE HS POLI SSR oon 1.00 44 85 BA occ eee ae 44-50 75 44 
UO29 Pia esa Wek cee bak Ores Ree Dt whee 1.15 44 1.00 44 | 60- .75 | 44-50 80 44 
LOS Oy seer Selo caiahc tig Ce he einige ne ee 1225 44 1.00 44] .60- .75 | 44-50 80 44 
NOS LAMY cA ctromies oe wars Coe aE eet poe 1525 4 90 44 | .60— .75 44-50 80 44 
LOS DRE CA CMe ie are & eh Oa SITE «ST eee ee 1.10 | 40-44 90 44] .60- .70 | 44-50 70 44 
LOSSAO Aa are tee ek bale bites See ie te eee ee .90 4) .60- .75 44 .65 | 44-50 65 44 





*Minimum rate’and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 


Trades—Continued 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
85 80 44 44 BL gS os oad ee ge 
1.00 90 44 44 1.00 35- .40 44 
1.10 90 44 44 1.10 40 44 
1.10 90-1 .00 44 44 1.10 30- .40 44 
1.10 90 44 44 1.10 '30- .40 44 
1.10 75- .90 44 70- 44 1.10 35 44 
[ 75- .80 44 44 35 44 
; 65- .80 44 65- 44 : .35- .40 44 
; 65- .80 44 60- 44 E 35- .40 44 
65- .80 44 60- 44 '35- .40 44 
: 70- .80 44 60- 44 .35- .40 44 
1.00 70- .80 44 60- 44 1.00 '35- 40 44 
1.00 70- .80 44 60- 44 1.00 '35- .40 44 
1.00 80 44 70- 44 1.00 '35- .40 44 
1.05 90 44 75- 44 1.05 40 44 
70 54 ASH i ee A aa Oe a 
i .70- .75 48 60- 48 40- .45 54 
1.00 -70- .75 48 60- 48 ; “40 54 
1.00 44-54 -70- .90 48 60- 48 | 1.00-1. 35- .40 54 
1.00 44-54 .70-1.00 48 60- 48 35- .40 54 
-70- .90 48-54 48-54 30- .40 54 
.60- .70 40-54 50- 40-54 7 30- .40 54 
.65- 48-54 60 40-48 55- 40-50 25- .40 48-54 
Tb. 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55- 40-48 $y] op 30- .40 48-54 
-70- 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55- 40-48 yee 30- .40 48-54 
-70- 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55- 40-48 30- .40 48-54 
Cs 44-54 60- .75 44-48 55- 44-48 30- .40 48-54 
i= 44-54 60- .75 44-48 55- 44-48 30- .40 48-54 
a5 44-48 60- .75 44-48 60- 44-48 30- .40 48-54 
80+ | 44-48 60- .75 44-48 60- 44-48 35- .40 44-54 
i 75- .90 48 65- 48 1 40- .60 48-54 
1. 65- .75 44 55- 48-54 1 35- .40 48-54 
yes tS ee ee 65- .75 44 65- iPS a ed rman, Yaa es ees PUN Re 
1.00-1. 70- .90 44 60- 44-50 | 1.00-1. 35- .45 48-54 
i: "60- .75 44 60- 44-50 90-1. 35— .45 48-54 
1 "60- .75 44 60- 44-48 35 48-54 
L70- 60-275 44 50- . 40-48 30- .35 44-50 
-70- "60- .75 44 50- 40-48 '95— .35 44-50 
-70- "60- .70 44 40- 44-48 '95- 40 44-50 
70- 44-48 60- .70 4A 45- 44-48 '95— .40 44-50 
-70- 44-48 '60- .70 44 50- FATS | hd aera a '30- .40 44-50 
16- 44-48 '65- .75 AA 50- 44-48 '35— .40 44-50 
75- 44-48 Cae 44 50- 44-48 35- .40 44-50 
5- 44-48 1eb= £73 44 50- 44-48 35- .40 44-48 
“15> 44-48 gaa <7 Ad BB- OVE] 0 ee 35- 45 44-48 
1 90 44 13 BB- .65 44-60 
1. 1.00 44 1. 35- .65 44-60 
1 1.25 44 1 t: 40- .65 44-60 
ris 1.25 40-44 1 ie 40- .65 44-60 
1s 1.25 0 1 a 40- .60 44-60 
1. 1.00 40 1; 30- .50 40-48 
75-1. 85 40 35- .50 40-48 
75-1, 85 40 40- .50 40-48 
; “90* 40* '50*] 40-48 
“90* 40* 50*| 40-487 
90 40 35- 50 40-50 
1.00 40 35- .50 40-50 
1.00 40 35— 50 40-50 
Vy 1.00 40 1 40- .50 40-50 
1) 1.10 40 1 40- .50 40-50 
- PAC 0 LM AE docs caccasabenmonmmeenn: 35- .50 44-50 
1.00-1. - a Fete OW Re RY hs BR oe Perel ce 40- .50 44-50 
oa 1.00 Fors | fet Dang UE PY ed B Bele or) peeve ne 40 44-50 
ees ean bn | 1.00 44 1 Pe et. cages aie A wo eae 44-50 
i 1.00 44 em Od eae SOME Docs ox cbt evenieemenees 40- .45 44-50 
1. 90 asl SARS |. | GO PBR. Leas sm dsm fo dacrcaontine 40 44-50 
15 44 35 44-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality TS (EC | 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
OntTaRrio—Continued 
St. Catharines—Concluded 
DOSE RU MEE oC Bat AGG RPI, 2 ORD elo 90 44} .60- .75 44 65 | 44-50 65 44 
LS Rata AS Re ata AR a 6 RUPE <b WU ea 90 44 | .60- .75 44 | .65- .70 44 | .60- .75 44 
FS Gia Menem to Raa es Oe ani 90 44 60- .75 44 65- .70 44 65* 44* 
ES YAU ie te inca CUR de, PR MI IE ea DR 90 44 70 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
OR Re RU CoA ae TaD Gk 4 Am RBA) 2.) My ahaa $0 44 70 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
AS CNOA EMRE NAS 6 he MA 8 0 OR Gs ee ae 90 44 70 44] .65- .70 44 65 44 
BOAO Pes Aiea Uh de eh 9) Ta a a 80 44 80* 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
OE Se CORINNA aR SS IATA 1.00 44 90 44 | .65- .70 44 70 44 
Hamilton— 
G0 ORR lint Be MEN) OR le alee 1.023 44 85 44 85 44 674 44 
OPA AGE ie ees Sao gt 8 PR RAR EG) Ye 1.122 44 80 44 75 44 70 44. 
UUW By Rac IBD Ie UNO R Mae he, Ae saat bot JS teed 44 1.05 44 85 44 715 44 
PO SO EE U LG MmRR ef WE MAR Ob ay Tare Bact 1 25-1 .35 44 1.00 44 85 44 75 44 
AOR DR eG oh BUS Ree Ma es ea em a (9 aR 1.25 44 90 44 95 44 75 44 
LIC Aiea ck 2a Raa eae COR ENE aa cu eT AL) oy, 1.10 44 90 44 .95 44 75 44 
HDS Tes eon sae 21Mk SUAEALE Cot fo gn Re .90 40 75 40 arf 44) .60- .70 | 40-44 
EOS Ai aA A NSO NT TS lax (2) USUI 9 AS ean ae .90 40 | .75- .80 40 ni 44 .60 40 
EL 3 Deis irae erm Ret pe ME GY So So .90 40 | .75- .80 40 16 44 .60* 40* 
CRRA AR I UH MORRO HST cy CMe Re RS of.” Dg EL .90 40 | .70- .80 | 40-44 nhs 44 (Gos 40* 
DOS Lin vee Ree RRR ORY PUREE ge 7 Sly RE SR .90 40 | .75- .80 40 75 44 65 44 
Ee Meant emia SMR Lass aur Ar cuca mena Fie i ainave Ry 90 40 Wo) 40 75 44 65 44 
IE ORE ie Gt Pe Ne 8 APL An er 90 40 75 40 75 44 65* 44* 
BOAO iter ee Wianicn SMART eh Me AEE MR RLY Ly Mulan Ra MaNY eg Le 1.00 40 .80 40 80 44 70 44 
POEL vale SMa s Pee HS Le! DUN a 1.05 40 90 40 90 44 US: 44 
Brantford— 
LSE: Ue Se DPA fry. (FMR tes Sak | seth dea 1.00 44 .80 44 75 44 60 50 
EO HMRI i. MARMOD IS 6 i actus Rae EM ote 1.00 44 .80 44 | .70- .75 44 60- .65 44 
BOD aah chy MNF RAED AN a ROL 4S MM 1:15 44 .80 44 | .60- .70 44 | .65- .70 44 
MO t ice PAIN OMAR Sake POD Tr ae 0 ie RAR Peed 1.15 44 .90 44 | .60- .70 44 | .65- .70 44 
TEU UAT ee IR Seas A GON SUMARERDARNA A Cceh ans 2 1.00 44 .90 44 | .65- .70 44) .60- .75 44 
OSD ergeeie Macnee \ aR loy Gl Mth | Sen aE a 90 44 | .70- .80 44 | .60- .70 44 60 44 
GEE. salty \ 5 rails Sie TO Min nee a, Frege WN Co! 75- .90 44 70 44 60 44 50 44 
LOS Areata rnanes. aie fs AUF nb War (Lis a ES a 90 44 70 44 | .50- .70 44 50 44 
SAAS Bsc Matar A a NA ee ea JS Tn 90 44 70* 44*| 50- .70 44] .50- .60 44 
OS Gyan TaN MMe bee hPL 8 LAL Ue el Pa 90 44 70* 44*| 50- .70 44 50- .60 44 
EB Nts ie Men Oe ces. AMM ek a) (  « 90 44 70 44 | .50- .70 44 | .50- .60 44 
OBS Airy emer ete PUI 0c ae a 90 44 70* 44*| 50- .70 44} 50- .60 44 
LCS AAS: ask a mneian Oe SMM amar ts tes Pa Hee 90 44 70 44 |} .60- .70 44 | .50- .65 44 
TOAQ 2 RC ier ere | Pepe, «4A nl) Sn ee 90 44 70 44 | .60—- .70 44 50- .65 44 
2 nies or tg CR a) OE eo 2) 1.00 44 80 44 | .65- .75 44 | .50- .65 44 
Guel ph— 
OPA ee vita 2 OR TE SMA aT 1.00 | 44-48 75 44 .60 59 60 48 
LODO: 1.0 Peco pee 9-8. UMD ha) ey Rea 1.10 44 80 44 65 50 60 48 
OD Ones Ua teae deme ce be DAB is 0) oh as ee 1.123 oe ao 1a pereedl cor tee aes St bs epee OR cID ke Renee | aT 
OBO ik WI IeE AH Cn 8 ANE AC A lc 1.20 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
RTL eal UB ae Ae ie | a game MO Uae cae ad 1.124 44 80 44 65 50 60 48 
Sa Rene eee le CRN pA CUA 0 a AS ame a 1.00 44 | .60- .70 44 | .50- .60 44 50 48 
Sime A rate erie Mie td Phe aI, WORLD Rt ar 50- .75 441 .40- .60 44 | .40- .50 44 40 44 
Seas. Amacai: Fide. bah soo 63 aa ac 75- .90 44 | .60- .70 44 | .50- .75 44 | .40- .60 44 
LE aes se A Re Weir ee | al: Oe Nhe ah 70- .90 44 | .60- .70 44] .50- .75 44) .50- .60 44 
OB Oi eeu A, ARGUE NS ok Se! he A ies ie 75- .90 44 | .60- .70 44 70 44 | .50- .60 44 
UY GUE RRs St an LO Ran rl OE 75 44 50- .70 44 | .50- .65 44 40- .50 44 
MD OB thse Maker eer cD mh bk 0G 5 ae i pce 75- .80 44 | .60- .70 44 | .50- .70 44 | .40- .60 44 
RIGO Aodhan teers ik: Ales ts be le oa ei 80 44 | .60- .70 44 | .50- .70 44 | .45- .60 44 
BOLO Nea hie LEE | ke TORR ik Poa it aR NU Tree 80- .90 44} .60- .70 44 | .60- .70 44} .45- .60 44 
DOAN 3 5 Veta: i) Re il tk A Sa Fare 80- .90 44 60- .70 44 70 44 45- .60 44 
Kitchener— 
BOA Nis nh ier Canady aN 9 ie ak ak a1? ED eae 1.00 50 85 44 75 BO) Sore ce SAN ok os eee 
LOD ig 5 mS cmd Ue SAB Rule co Soh SAR sae 1.00-1.05 50 | .50- .85 55 | /65-— .75 50 60 | 50-59 
BOO) e Seat ea Rk Nou 8 ae 2 Re AR 115 50) 60-854) 50-594) 260 . 80 | 48-50 Wi. 2. ee eae 
LUDO ery a TNE Oe ie MMR and Oneal e, 1.00-1.20 50-59 60- .85 50-55 | .60— .80 48-50 50 50-59 
ef RE RO Paced ee Oye kaa) 0 44-50 60- .85 48 | .60- .70 48-50 50 
BOS 2er es Atenas etn Bl EES. oad Mie Oe ee 80 44 65 44 | .50- .65 48 50 50 
AU SSM Meenas ae AEE BAe e 122. Sonya ena 80 44 40- .60 44-54 | .50- .60 48 60 44 
STs re tekee ees Sy PR ip mE eg Pt Aes ertcd 4) 80 44) .40- .60 | 44-54] .50- .60] 4450] .40- .50 44 
LEE parte, Sin | ames Wipe weet a ge etter 7 te .80 44 | .40- .70 | 44-54] .50- .60 | 44-50] .35- .50| 40-44 
HO SO Ace een Seat LAR Lae ech et hehe Pe ane .80* 44*| .60*-.70 | 44-48*| .60- .70 | 44-50 oo* 44* 
UB. De, ) SO ee Nes Foe ee esl cat .80 44 | .60- .70 | 44-48 | .60- .70 | 44-50 | .50- .60 44 
ROBB cere aiteele cronies Man: Boas 2 cack! aie a aa .80- .90 44 | .60- .70 | 44-48 | .60- .70 50 .50 | 44-50 
MOBO RURCMI | te San bed es AC te ae Ee ie a .80*-.90 44*| .60*-.70 44-50*| .60- .70 50 .50* 44* 
1) EA | daa OMe aed rewire OH Wire ety 8 .80*-.90 44 | .60*-.70 44-50*| .60- .70 50 OOF 44* 
LEE TAS ape, OD) oie ns cod) nee Gia eu Bai PO a 8 .85- .90 44) .60*-.70 | 44-50! .60- .70 50 .50* 44 


* Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1985. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 
Trades—Continued 


Plumbers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ 

Oise et eee eee ar Teme geyy (ui MaMa bbe eo sed er, ha as nara eS eae a3D 44 
dai WU, ice orb” (Oe a rt mn WO a) eM a ee a (emer e ar ce 35- .40 44 
VERNON ee og ESPs OES IS 2 I AeA oa (eee RE CRE 35- .40 44 
Et ee he AA MI TOU ee AS Ors teks wet HE Ad oie a a tapes 35- .40 44 
PAPA go GA ela hg Beat OU a5 a A Te: 1 Un eee A eee asec Be 35- .40 44 
Wd NE Ae | UA ARRAS We me RW he a Mi are Pee ave Siar 35- .40 44 
Pe iat ie AA em Poppi ter Ble, CAA Ne 88 Grids) ooeW eee ORE Beas 35- .40 44 
GO ey (RAC ro OO Noun Nt AAR olin tn, eine hate als as Boke ane 35- .45 44 
85 874 50- .60 44-50 
.90 ie 40 55-60 
1.07 4 1 .50 44-60 
1.10 40-44 1 40- .50 44-60 
1.10 1 4Q- .45 44-60 
1.10 1 .40 44-60 
.80- .90 40 44-60 
.80 30- .45 44-54 
.80* 830- .45 44-54 
_80* 30- .45 40-54 
.80 85- .45 40-54 
.85 85- .45 40-54 
.85* 35- .45 40-54 
Aik 35- .45 40-54 
.95 35- .45 40-54 
85 100) {iad 4 4 ee ae hana. 
85 é 30- .50 44-60 
Qi) ee nm AAMT OO breeO) Gur ROM DA. Lc vcearete  opeseleills nen ew ora ele .40 44-50 
.85- .90 di 30- .45 44-60 
.90 ily Q5- .45 44-60 
.90 hy 40 44-60 
nA) 5 35- .40 44-48 
Lies 35- .40 44-48 
MD. 35- .40 44-48 
afi 35- .40 44-48 
75 : 35- .40 44-48 
Nef, ¢ 35- .40 44-48 
VE Z 35- .40 44-48 
By fi) ‘ 35- .40 44-48 
115 1 35- .45 44-48 
(KS le .50 54 
65 i; 40- .50 44 
1.00 he 45- .50 44 
1.00 1, 40 44 
90 1 .85- .40 44 
Ae Gy ome CEG uke MD) |) SO Re Se Rapes carta aa icioiaioe © .30- .40 44 
75 .80- .40 44 
1D .25- .40 44 
PTB | feat ete AAW |r ee Os MA LOm lien MN MEAs I odes srt ota oh ototene™s | toe aaveceate i .25- .40 44 
BTR h Woe Me 44a) MR DUROOM NUON eine T SED | che’ -bstasonst sAghetehy: |e rete ei ele .85- .40 44 
no .35- .40 44-48 
tts 35- .40 44-48 
arta : 35- .40 44-48 
16 .15- 35 —.40 44-48 
eee (DA VA) COUN, ee AGM,k Lash Oe ett | ole aad oe ita row tn se sigan ran aa Shee Shea 
80 0 ren 35. 48 55-20 

75- .80 44-500 e602 2850 |) 6) 544-50) |ilnce ee bee [ees tees — .4f - 
.80 4 1.00-1. 30- .50 50-59 
.80 35 48-59 
.60- .75 .65- .80- .40 44-50 
BO- 270) BERR ABO Tf BRA e Ek: fale wena ote salts enn tvee .80- .40 44-50 
.60- .75 .65- .25 -.40 44-60 
.60- .75 40 44-48 
.60- .75 40 48-50 
"60-75 40* 44-50* 
"65-275 40* 44-50* 
"80 40* 44-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OP 
(a) Building 





Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality TT S CO | -=_:s Kh dS 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
OntTARIO—Continued 
London— 
LOA UMASS, 4, So srSoan Gebel | UCR Ema Wha TO NeBetT oF 1.00 44 115 44 75 44 70 44 
LAC cie) 1,0 SHI, CARAS Abe ie Bde bean tian date tR \E AL 1510 44 | .60- .80 44 | .75- .90 44) .60- .65 44 
ISAS ENA A of MM “Ce a me eae aoe ne Mow 1.20 44 | .75- .85 44 gs: 44 65 44 
LO SO), Sas as al ea eM le ILE Ce oN eee 1.20 44} .70- .80 44 | .70- .85 44} .60- .75 44 
LOURDES Cs ee - ROR eM MMR ERMA a 1.00 44} .60- .75 44 | .70- .75 44 | .55- .70 44 
TRON GAR oi SeNeR “OAS tue TARR RMON ge Ned gf Soda 1.00 44 | .60- .75 44) .60- .75 441) 55 -.70 44 
BOSOUL Mors APN MRM DU iaeecde ties 4 ele Me uaacfenae ae 80 44] .40- .65 44 | .40- .60 441) .40- .60 44 
OSA Sista aeticy wade tere ere one stae ehcee Meee ee coe 80 44 | .40- .65 44) .50- .60 44) .50- .60 44 
Uae tae MPA Bolt oy ERM EN MRE S (atic RI 80 44 | .50- .70 44 .80* 40*| .50- .60 44 
LC BLUR ARON Gene oes medias Pan Aas beeen tue RP OLE pra Sf 80- .90 44 | .50- .70 44 .80* 40*| .50- .60 44 
NOSE ate cht Medes EL oe SER Be hart dts Ae Se 90 441 .50- .70 44 .80* 44*| 50- .60 44 
BOE oe he es ica teenies ats a cack eee ee 1.00 44} .60- .75 44 .80 44) .55- .60 44 
PO A RRR 1 ict, yk Real alight enka REEL eee ae 1.00 44 | .60—- .75 44 .80 44 | .55- .60 44 
ED i Bs es MN de og SE ORES ce ee 1.00 44} .70- .75 44 85 44 60 44 
PA iss Actas alti des AY Rs piecslas ccs a Re Noe 1.05 44 85 44 1.00* 44* 60 44 
St. Thomas— 
“71 NR Ak PR; poe aR aa | 5:0 Sette halt 1.00 54 | .60- .70 60 .50 55 | .65- .70 54 
NE 2 IS aot els cic ds Waa hbk ok « ARORA 1.00-1.10 54 | .60- .623] 55-60 523 48 .60 54 
ith | MBP et Ee, AU ot A ee meaner) \"' Dhaene. 8 1.10 54 65 GO!) Sear ee |e. AS cane een Oe 
ite CINE ER ccs Rept) Monee AA TC Ey Ray yf een 1.10 54 | .60— .65 54 574 54 65 | 48-54 
"16 UM Ar ei 8! Aaly fe NEN Aiea 2 2 UA at 1.10 50} .50- .65 | 50-54 .60 54 65 | 48-54 
TSU TSS Bre Veco cS? 64 eh Pp Tan oat? fon eka oh 1.10 50-54 50- .623| 44-48 60 54 60 48-54 
1S Rs SEA ne On Same R WARN ener NSA BE 95 44-54 50- .60 44-48 50- .60 54 60 44-54 
1 Pa Meme te Bemba Cony ify Cea bathe eles 90'S eel 1 95 | 44-54] .50- .60| 44-48 60 54 50 44 
BO I Eile Sa th oes bg A Clee Cmte | | 95 44 | .50- .70} 44-48 70 | 44-54 | .50- .60 44 
BURT? Bens WIG ile ee EAGER PAG u Nie aera A 80 44 | .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- .70 | 44-54 55 44 
MLE cc At eatin ds ash: Sivas RR iit © oan aT Ce 90 44 | .50- .60|] 44-48 70 48 65 48 
ONL Sake dh 9c RBG Us oe vce ete .90-1.00 44 60- .70 44-48 70 48 65 48 
EIA SE, URES ARR ae rae nome Le anh 2 90-1.00 44} .60- .70| 44-48 70 44 60 44 
BR a I silk 8 iat, a eis «cic e bya aie aS 90-1.00 44 | .60*-.70 44* 70 44 60 44 
MRR es ites ee, ey pes Le Mae eg 1.05 44 | .60*-.70 44* 70 44 60 44 
Windsor— 
es 2 OR ey Rene eS MLL ey 1.25 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 20 48 
ORG oe (Ca eels ep ei arian oy, eer aT 135 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 85 44 
Be KOE MR aed co MR oc Co tae ee 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.374 44 85 44 
LRORT Oa ineias A Re AR. S ~ aa ay OP Wal 5) 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.374 44 85 44 
BO a EM oy aay, ehMac E oe BO toe ae 125 44 1.00 44 1.25 40 (6S 44 
CLUS OMS es es (OL DUR R Rane ee Op Sei Lal 1.25 44 1.00 44 1225 40 75 44 
ORE hese Samat (et Mae Qt CED a 90-1.25 | 40-44 |] .75-1.00 44 1525 40 | .50- .75 44 
OSA US mee eee. mee ONO: Oe .90 40-44 .80 44 1.00 40 | .50- .60 44 
BOSD REN othe ies «Sate ce ee ee .90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00 40 | .50- .65 44 
OS. O ct eiaaeo Pay ceca ide) lS BALS 2, 0 UNl CLS oie ty Saeed a .90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40*| .60- .70 44 
LOSE Yea 2.2, Se aL RRR URI eT Seer ales SB 1B GS 40* 1.00* 40* aio 40*| ,60- .75 44 
OAS oe A owe ak eB sok see ee Tass 40* 1.00* 40* lelor 40*| .60- .75 44 
MO SO epee ideas ta cc MND See Gor MAN ee ea 1.15 40 95 40 bss 40*| .60- .65 44 
1) Gee oP eat eae ae Ce ST oe Tae bald 40 .95 40 ease 40* 65 44 
LACES Walioeen a Oeameat et Momo © Ts) An 15 40 1.05 40 }1.15-1.20 40 75 44 
44 1.00 | 44-54 .90 4 65- .70 54 
44 55- .75 44-54 ahs 44-54 65 54 
44 70- .80 44-54 By fi) 44 60- .75 44 


44] .55- .75 44 .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60| 44-54 
44 | .55- .75 44 | .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 


44 1.00 | 44-54 85 65 | 44-50, 
44) .60- .75 | 44-54 75 | 44-54 65 54 
44 | .65- .75 | 44-54 75 4} .60- .75 44 
44 | .55- .75 | 44-54 | .75-1.00 | 44-54] .60- .75 | 44-54 
44} .55- .75 | 44-54] .75-1.00 | 44-54] .50- .70| 44-54 
44) .55- .75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
44 | .55- .75 44) .60- .75 | 44-48] .50- .60 | 44-54 
44 | .55- .75 44 | .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60| 44-54 





* Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 





Trades—Continued 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour wee hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
85 44 75 44 69 50 1.00 44 50- .55 44-50 
1.10 44 75- .90 44 70- .80 44 1.00-1.10 44 40- .50 44-50 
1.20 44 85 44 50- .60 44 1.20 44 40- .50 44-50 
1.20 44 75- .90 44 50- .60 44 1.20 44 35- .55 44-50 
1.00 44 55- .75 44 55- .65 44 1.20 44 35- .50 44-50 
1.00 44 55- .75 44 .55- .65 44 1.00 44 35- .45 44-48 
80 44 60- .75 44 .60- .75 UNG ere eee eee as ences ea oad: 30- .45 44 
80 44 60- .75 44 .60- .75 44 874 44 30- .45 44 
80 44 80* 40* .60— .75 44 ols 44 35- .45 44 
80 44 80* ~ 40* 60- .70 44 874 44 35- .45 44-48 
80 44 80* 40* 60- .70 44 874 44 35- .50 44-50 
90* 44* 80* 40* 60- .70 44 95 44 35- .50 44-50 
1.00 44 80 40 60- .70 44 95 44 35- .50 44-50 
1.00 44 80 40 60- .70 44 95 44 35- .50 44-50 
1.00 44 90 40 70 44 95 44 35- .50 44-50 
85 54 ATO AE eR sors EES SOs OP ML Ret ite ok Gs sisstd ail tna hadaeatene 45- .50 60 
85- .90 54 15 44-50 .60- .65 44 .85 54 40- .45 60 
1.00 54 (3 ANC RE SREOS 22 }Aeo DIES By «cape 85 54 40 54-60 
1.00 54 70- .75 49-54 623 49 .85 54 35- .45 50-60 
1.00 54 70- .75 49-54 623 49 85 54 35- .45 50-60 
85 54 70- .75 49-54 .624 49 85 54 35- .40 50 
75- .85 50 50- .75 AAa A a cae Allen cals oes 75 54 30- .40 44-50 
65- .75 50 50- .75 44-54 623 48 75 54 95- .30 44-60 
65- .80 44-48 75 44-54 624-.70 44 6 54 30- .40 44-60 
65- .80 44-48 no 44 .624 44 75 60 30 44-60 
65- .75 44-48 75 44 .624 44 90 44 35 44-60 
75- .90 44-48 80* 44* .624 44 90 44 35- .45 44-60 
.75- .80 44-48 .80* 44* .624-.70 44-48 .90-1.00 44 .B5- .50 44-60 
.75- .80 44-48 .80* 44* .624-.70 44-48 .90-1.00 44 .85- .50 44-60 
.75- .80 44-48 .80 44 .624—.70 44-48 1.05 44 .40- .50 44-60 
1.00 44 1.063 44 1.00 44 1.25 44 .65 50 
1.50 44 L325 44 .90 44 1.374 44 .60 54 
1.50 44 135 44 1.124 44 1.373 44 .65 44-54 
1.50 44 185 44 1.124 44 1.374 44 45- .65 44-54 
1.25 44 as 44 1.124 44 1.374 44 45-— .50 44-54 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.124 44 45 44-494 
1225 40-44 1.00 40-44 .90 40 1.124 40 40- .45 44-50 
1.00 40-44 75-1 .00 40-44 75 40-44 85 40 40- .50 44-50 | 
.90 40 T2007 40* 85 40-44 85 40 .50* 44-48" 
90* 40* 1.00* 40* 70— .75 40-44 85 40 50* 44-48 
.90 40 1.00 40 70- .85 40-44 85 40 50 40-48 
.90 40 1. 25* 40* 70- .85 40-44 85 40 55° 40-48 
.90 40 1.00* 40* 70- .85 40-44 85 40 55° 40-48 
.90 40-44 1.00* 40* 75- .85 40-44 85 40 55” 40-48 
90 40-44 1.15 40 85 40-44 85 40 55 40-48 
1.00 44 1.00 BA cath EO th See, cine. or, i 25 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 90 AAA Sir Oe pa en Te | Ue eR TEMES |) odo: «a iter ai syers toe ae see .385- .40 48-60 
125) 44 1.00 44 ay) 44 1.00 44-48 .85- .40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 .75- .90 44-54 1.00 44-48 .85- .50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 .75-1 .00 44-48 .60- .75 44 1.00 44-48 .30- .45 48-60 
. 75-1 .00 44-48 .75-1.00 44-49 .60- .75 44 .90 44 .380- .40 es 
.75-1.00 44 .75- 85 44-49 .60- .75 44 Bhs: 44 .80- .40 nes 
.75-1.00 44 75-85 44 .60— .75 44 as) 44 .380- .40 ee 
75-1 .00 44 .90* 40* 60- .75 44 75- .90 44 .85- .40 a 
70-1.00 44 90* 40* 60- .75 44 1.00 44 35- .40 re 
90-1 .00 44 90 0 60- .75 44 1,00 44 35- .40 “ay 
80-1 .00 44 90 40-44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 ete 
80-1 .00 44 90 65- .75 44 75-1 .00 44 35- .45 = 
80-1.00 44 90 44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 vie 
80-1 .00 44 90 44 75- .80 44 75-1.00 44 40- .45 
1.00 44 1.00 BA. &, aaeick ame «|<. se Gah deat 1.25 48 i “ an 
1.00 44 90 TOTS Be 8 On ee od Pee eal iis |) AE a 
1.25 44 1.00 4 £75 48 35- .50 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 .75- .90 44-54 1.00 8 3 ae: 45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1 .00 44-48 -60- .75 44 1.00 sha ae ab 44-60 
75-1 .00 44-48 75-1.00 44-49 60 .75 44 90 44 30- 40 44-60 
75 1.00 44 75-. 85 44-49 .60- .75 44 75 a4 30 |40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75- .85 44 .60- .75 44 75 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 








Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons» Workers 
Locality | | | 
Wages , Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Onrario—Concluded 
Fort William—Conclude 
RG Rene: ) Aiiieaee” eR UL Ailey A 6 A aie tg ana bn Ms 1.00 44 | .50- .70 44 | 60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-50 
OS 6 yc HUE AM a Nt 1 a ge 1.00 44 | .50- .70 | 44-50 | .60- .70} 44-48 |] .50- .60 | 44-54 
1ST AAAI RE A An PURI CRI aR 1.00 44 | 50- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44 | .50- .60 44 
AUS 2S SERDAR LTE SONIA Bs Rn ak RE ANAT 1.00 44 | .55~ .70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44 |} .50- .60| 44-54 
TiS Leet Bh Rea ial OR ROM Re ts fk AT, Wes ey ae 1.00 44 | .55- .70 |] 44-54 | .65- .75 44] 50- .60| 44-54 
TICE CR SR AMIR Rc RE TR a I bape a 1.00 44 | .60- .70| 44-54 | .65- .85 44 | 50- .60 | 44-54 
OA ie ReMi ACL eR MUR Ut. o, SeORMRRN me ESTEE 1.00-1 .15 44] .70- .80| 44-54 | .65- .85 | 44-48 | .50- .60| 44-54 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
AG DQM Sen eee I MeMRE sch Ac ee Me Die Sa ue tees 44 1.00 44 924 44 874 44 
MOD Ge tt eee! Rie al: RW of a 2 ide i ae dso 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
ODO ea ie SA Nate AGG 8 CREAMS Foe Se erat dL 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 .90 44 
TORT ( ORE hl Pa |RSS No LING Sy 1.45 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 95 44 
TEER 5 RRR oT os ta nT Se, CRN (Ean 1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
TR PAGINA LRM RR set TRAE Oe CHEM a) E35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 | .70- .80 44 
ALS RMA SERA AN ioc etn IA AR Ea Ret Des 2aL AN tke 1.05 44 lds 44 | .90-1.00 44 70 44 
POSES cag ah Uy, AMO NOME INS tg cl) Galle wan aan Mae 1.00 44 75 44 | .85- .90 44 70 44 
TCR SSUE! UAAUC AIL de lmansae aN MMI eC RD Ue WN RNS FD 1.00 44 io 44 85 44 70 44 
TOS GS! Lorene He MRA a MUON Nak. Und Ar mel Ane 1.00 44 75 44 85 44 70 44 
OO AS Maem hae Caraga VGC Tey UN 5 TNE Be meee 2, see aA 1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
POSSI! OCR Pe i LN sae 2 oy i Bl i he eg 1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
OS OS Ee mane ac By ANU a Fea! ha RC Re eee 1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
TPGAG Sic ety OME Lh i eI Rp aes 1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
BOATS oe Me Niie Patent UAE Mn 9. arab Veal Ane 44 95 44 95 44 75 44 
Brandon— 
TORTURE cE URD RA WER. Oh Sassen MADRE Re a UAE ed 2 1.15-1.25 44 1.00 44 75 BOP ee oc Mee leper ne ee 
RS MIEN oh acs a Cre AP, Umea AMM Sagas he & 17225 44 1.00 44 75 150 ay ee NS acuta 
OG ll MR RPE re Ae hs CREO ha Pe ea 1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
TIO AEA SIE RM SA SR ai AOR POR RRR) Oe fA ath 1.30-1.45 44 1.00 44 75 DOM: sv women eRe ore 
(5) CARESS oA! TGR A Sel ee, Ay 1.10-1 .25 44 .90 44 (fs AABN: 5.0 ie Wee | een PR ce 
MOS Fea PMR CONOR, RUSS ie (0 oie aE 1.00 44 85 44 75 PL eee We, AD 0 
TOR CEES STi EARL UT oaeahe MMe: RY Aap ISR) 3K Rta rly Deh 1.00 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
MO ae dA ei eilg ae Lo Ned # class el ct ie eaters eerie .90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
LORS HTS he: a Ram Ji, Ue APRN AID tf VOR ak 90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
OSG Sere et 0 calmed Be ia. Bee oes. aan 90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
OB Oe mL Olay ear ee lMan teal Cen LURE NR Pet 90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
BOSS S eee Os CEES. 17s dl AREA Me Foe eee 90 44 70 44 75 44 65 44 
MOSSE emmrre DOM 0 oO ae oe 90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
BEY COS ITE 8 a RRS, RM RRMA, © 3 8 0h A Me he 90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 44 
OAT Sieh ees eens 253 UR EME S  k ic rch SRO eer 1.00 44 .80 44 80 44 70 44 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina— 
PEAT CUNT 29) ss ROSE Re 4) ARR NRE oA US 1725 44 1.00 44 .90 44 874 44 
SRO ea ence ea dl be et NAD ih Ae RUM atk) Sic eg? 125 44 80- .95 44-60 1.00 44 | .75- .824 44 
SDD As 4S aa Re eth PALL ni RT RT gh ote 1.45 44 1.00 44-50 1.05 49 87% 44 
NOSOM RE dearest ies OORT tu oc bah eee eee 1.45 44 1.00 | 44-50 1.10 | 44-49 +874 44 
7 FLEA Cd Tee, fy ROR er 2) a Aa a 1.35 44 80 | 44-50 1.05 44 75 44 
LOS DAR IMAL UE. ELIE RACER RD Garey MEM Suen Men, Aye, Oa GER fa) t's JS 44 .90 44 .90 44 65- .75 44 
NG SS aah rman, Sip Oh CHAN Ie ta, OU eS a 1.00 44) 50- .75 | 44-48 | .80- .90 44 60 44 
1 MOE 2 INN) sare eine ehh SSA RISO 8A ASL Abe 1.00 44 | .60- .75 44 80 44 60 44 
MOS ities er eee 2 BS es | Fe be oO ele a a 1.00 44 | .65- .75 44 80 44 | .60- .65 44 
TOES a TS Ah cok Peak eI A el A Rear ee Ae dite Bato? oi 1.00 44 | .65- .75 44 .80 44 .60 44 
GOS YAR me tock ee La RO FN ea A eB a 1.10 44 pow 44+ .80T 44+} .60- .70 44 
ETE RN: SE oe RA ak A a 8 PEE 1.107 44+ 75t 44+ .90T 44+) 65t- .70 44+ 
BOBO ai Wa eee ly Me hes Uae Ray ee ee 1.10 75t 44} .90T 44+) .65+- .70 44+ 
TOAO cn Gee nee ae, hh Fe 1.10 44 75T 447 .90T 44+) .65- .70 44 
GAT cs ye BN cs A tee, 3!) lane ie cae a ea 1.20 44 90 44 1.00 44 70 44 
1.25 44 | .75- .85 50 803 a 7 
125 44 | .75—- .85 | 50-54 | .70-1.00 | 49-54 | .60- .80 | 494-55 
1.45 44 .90 50-60 1.00 50 80 50 
1,45 44 70- .90 50-60 1.00 44 75- .85 44-50 
1.35 44 | .70- .90 | 50-55 1.00 44} .60- .80} 44-60 
135 44 | .60- .90 | 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 | .60- .70 44 
75-1 .00 44 | .60- .75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 | .50- .70 44 
75-1 .00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 | .50- .60 44 
75-1 .00 44 | 50- .75 | 44-54 | .70- .80 44 | .50- .65 | 4450 
1.00 44 | 50- .75 | 44-50 | .70- .80 44} .50- .70| 44-50 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-50 .70 44] .50- .70 | 44-50 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-50 .70 44 | .50- .70 | 44-50 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 | 44-50} .70- .80 44 | .50- .70 | 44-50 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 44 | .70- .80 44 | .55- .70 | 44-50 
1.00 44! 55- .75 44 | .70 .80 441 .55- .70! 44-48 





*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
§Minimum rates and hours approved under the Fair Wage Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
}Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Saskatchewan, 1937. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 


Trades—Continued 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages | Hours 
per per per er per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 

75-1 .00 44 .90* 40* 60- .75 44 75- .90 44 .85- .40 44-60 
70-1.00 44 .90* 40* 60- .75 44 1.00 44 .30- .40 44-60 
90-1 .06 44 90 40 60- .75 44 1.00 44 .85- .40' 44-60 
86-1 .00 44 .90 40-44 65- .75 44 .75-1.00 44 .35- .45 44-60 
80-1 .00 44 90 40-44 65- .80 44 .75-1 .00 44 85-145 44-60 
80-1 .00 44 90 44 65- .80 44 .75-1.00 44 .85- .45 44-60 
80-1 .00 44 .90 44 75- .80 44 .75-1.00 44 40- .45 44-60 
1.123 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .55- .60 50 
1.25 44 1.123 44 .90 44 1.10 44 .40- .50 50-60 
1.35 44 1.20 44 90 44 1.25 44 491— 50 44-60 
1.45 44 125 44 .90 44 1.25 44 424- .50 44-60 
1.45 44 1.15 44 85 44 15 44 40- .50 44-66 
dso 44 1.15 44 .85 44 1.15 44, .40- .50 44-60 
1.05 44. 1.00 44 .70- .85 44 95 44 .B0- .45 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 .70- .85 44 .90 44 .873- .423 44-48 
1.00 Ad 90 44 .70- .85 44 90 44 .B7k- 1424 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 70 44 .90 44 374— .423 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 .90 44 40- .45 44-48 
110 44 95 44 70 44 .90 44 40- .45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 .90 44 40- .45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 .80 44 493— .50 44-48 
ids 44 1.05 44 75 44 95 44 45- .50 44-48 
1.05 44 80 50-54 80 50 1.00 44 55 50 
1.25 44 .80 44-54 80 44 1.00 44 .50 48 
135 44 1.123 44-54 80 44 1.123 44 35- .45 50 
liso 44 80-1 .123 44-54 80 44 1.10 44 35- .55 48-60 
1,25 44 90-1 .124 44-54 75 44 ih 44 30-. 50 48-60 
1.00 44 90-1 .00 44 75 44 .95 44 30- .40 44-60 
1.00 44 80-1 .00 44 70 44 85 44 25- .40 44-54 
$0 44 80-1 .00 44 65 44 80 44 324- .373 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- .873 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- .373 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- .37% 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- 373 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 35- .40 44-48 
1.00 44 95 44 70 44 85 44 40- .45 44-48 
1.20 44 1.00 44 .80 50 1.00 44 55 54 
1.15-1.30 44 1.00 44 .80- .90 44-49 1.10 44 35- .50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.20 44 1.00 44-49 $25 44 40- .60 44-60 
1.40 44 125 44 1.00 44-49 1825 44 40- .50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.06 44 90 44 120 44 40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 85 44 B15 44 .40 44 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 80 44 30- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 80 44 35-- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 iD 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90t 44t 75t 44+ 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90T 44f 751 44t 85 44 40 44-50 
1.00 44 1.00T 44t 75t 44y 85 44 40 44-50 
1.00 44 1.00f 44t 75t 44t 85 44 45 44-50 
1.25 44 .90-1.00 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .40— .50 55-60 
1,15-1.25 44 1.00-1.10 44 .80-1.00 | ~ 44-54 1.16-1.25 44 .80- 45 55-60 
Th B35 44 1.25 44 1.00 50 1.35 44 45 50 
1.25-1.45 44 1.25--1.36 44 1.00-1.15 AAKGO Ba os cles a [a a earns eee .85- .55 ones 
1.25-1.35 44 1.30 44] 1.00-1.15 44-60 1.35 44 .B0- .45 at 
1.00-1.35 44 1.05-1.30 44 .80-1.15 44-48 1.00 44 .25- .45 niet 
.80-1.00 44 .90-1.05 40-44 .75-1 .00 J EA ORR red aaah occ .25- .40 reap 
.90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 A (Fade | SS hese Ris a [eecetee norte .25- .40 pie 
.75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 ZV | OOo Ot BAN De cari nc rar, .25- .40 en 
.75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75- .90 AQ—A4s |B aad de Ko8 oF [ete chest aieeetote .25- .40 nat 
.75-1 .00 44 1.007 40t .75- .90 AQAA Bs ks yh WAS ore Lees etait: .30- fi Soe 
75-1.00 44 1.007 40t .75- .90 74 sh (0 ee eee ne RA An Ar .30- . ; eat 
75-100 44 1.007 40t .75- .90 ZW Ih SO arr Ar ener .30- o pias 
75-100 44 1.00 40t .75- .90 PYG) Pewee Ca ren Paweoec ry por .30- # ay 

75-1 .00 44 1.007 40-44f .75- .90 AGS, 9 Ebae aes lsetreote tooalete .80- . 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 














(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Localit 
4 Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ALBERTA 
Calgary. 
LOZO CONS Weta ee ce Se Biss creleice ctl s ante 1.25 44 1.00 44 | .85-1.00 48 | .75- .80 | 44-492 
MOD Bs ea AA a Eee oe Rene dav arcicraee ae “ mo ee * agent i .70- ue alr 
ODO es, RN Mee Ol sin ARR tavalicrs cistare CRO TEAL tele cleat 1.4 4 .00 ; 7 
IO TOGRISIRE 0: Sta 6 Magi Ue SRD URPPOORTS oe (UU IE 1.45 44 1.00 44 1.10 44 95 44 
TICS FES ig VS thy oy Ei et og SE aUey a ng CUR HP AAI 1.45 44 bh A if a A .T5- bye A 
Oe IRS UBER Ree CORAL Gay eye RA agi ar) SRT ed 1.25 44 4 — : ‘i } 
BOBS Nea lees ERUAE sie ct seaobels as sctoreve eae certo 90-1 .00 40 | .75- .85 | 40-44 .80 44 75 44 
BY WEN BY Se ane SAAN a a arama eR ete 0 .90 40 .75 | 40-44 90 44 75 44 
LOS De Ri tirmcin a atite ctpecherevee eee ne etre ee .90 40 .75 | 40-44 .90 | 40-44 75 44 
LGSG. 2b icc aisetate te ee iets vin cave tert eis crate cole .90 40 75 | 40-44 .90§| 40-44§ .80§ 40§ 
TOR ae ae: SAR Yee A Sram tees oi 5 A Baa .90 | 40-44 .75 | 40-44 808 40§ .80§ 40§ 
1 oN ORE SD 1 eRe Ss Rae ae SUS AURA Fy RM eee 1.10 | 40-44 .80 | 40-44 £0 40 .80 | 40-44 
TAO Tey ct Rane Pk og NES BECO RPM I OD pa 1.10 44 .80 | 40-44 $0 40 | .75- .80 44 
TRO AOS ae (Saree: SNe gee SUP Os. Me Ua 8 1.20 44 20 44 .90 44 | .75- .80 44 
Fone BE Arh ge yA TR PUR ES UN, % RE aE ENS (is A agree 1.20 44 95 44 1.00 44 80 44 
monton— 
EDT RR RH ota) Aree 8 SERRE AGSE Ht) Sa LR 2 1025 44 85 44 | .85- .92 44 85 44 
IM PASEA SBC Mears oo REN a) MAURRAS A UCR eA eee 44 ys, ae fi .70- Hl 
TCDA RS SPER REE A SM Canes 87: Array aes 13 44 .00 : { 
TESTER) 8 vee ol At A AranN Go rd eRe ar Ce ny Bch a, 1.45 44 1.00 44 }1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1G ERA RET TSI Se Se RAIN (oo) Rlaita Soe 1.40 44 1.00 Wi pee tere + sh iv 
INGE Me Oe EY Caby A Ge ae no Ae get nS BA 1.20 44 85 .00 f 
TRUE Peete) cies SUe Ley) ek ae RU naam (AD, ed aie 90-1.05 | 40-44 | .60- .75 44 85 44 | .60- .80 44 
TY SERS 0S aM SOR So Aaa iy 2 ANAL 1.00 | 40-44 | .60- .75 44 85 44 | .60- .75 44 
LOB Bi i yc Peuepee scotia Deke eh a aRN amin chien ea 1.00 | 40-44 | .65- .75 44 85 44 75 44 
OS OR ate rete ek. gl Oo Mean Ctra shia nh CRE RU Lee 1.00 44 .75§ 44§ 85 44 Mio 44 
AGRA ere an Sonu ere MAREE A US Ge cep ee amnBunl APMC DARE GIE EDS 1.00 44 758 44§ 85 44 75 44 
OSs ie Soaps cach ctot al ovocate ReckeWeser tenets ees arsenate 1.108 44§ .90§ 44§ 85 44 75 44 
OCG Nae ek oss wok t Uden id Ok See ae 1.10 44° 908 44§ 85 44 .80§ 44§ 
GAO iret) Se cea IE IS ie ls Law anemia 1.10 44 .90§ 44§ 85 44 .80§ 44§ 
CEES SAM Sie OGRE ee PN Ge oP Re De! a Ct 1.10 44 .95§ 44§ 85 44 .80 44 
British CoLUMBIA 
Vancouver— 
1920 1.123 44 | 874-.903 44 1.00 44 874 44 
1.124 44 934 44 | .90-1.00 44 874 44 
13D 40 1.00 44 1.12% 44 .90 44 
1735 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.174] 40-44 .90 44 
1.35 40 1.60 44 11.00-1.174| 40-44 .80 | 40-44 
1.223 40 .873| 40-44 1.00 44 .75 | 40-44 
1.224 40 | .65- .874| 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .623-.80 | 40-44 
1.10 40 | .623-874 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .625-.80 | 40-44 
heal) 40 | .624-.80 | 40-44] .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .62}-.80 | 40-44 
1.10 40 | .623-.80 40-44 | .75-1.00 40-44 | .623-.80 40-44 
1.10 40 | .624-.90 40-44 | .75-1.00 40-44 | .624-.80 40-44 
1.10 40 | .75*-.90 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .62}-.80 | 40-44 
1.10 40 | .75*-.90 40-44 | .75-1.00 40-44 | .623-.80 40-44 
1.10 40 | .75*-.90 | 40-44 | .85-1.00 | 40-44 | .623-.80 | 40-44 
1.223 40 | .75-.974t| 40-44 | .85-1.10 | 40-44] .75- .80 | 40-44 
1.00 44.) .75- .85 44 1.00 44 .70 44 
1.123 44 | .75- .814 44 87k 44 .70 44 
1-123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 .85 44 
1225 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 40-44 .85 40 
125 40 874 40 874 40 Bt hs) 40 
1.00 40 15 40 | .75- .87% 40 75 40 
1.00 40 65 40} .65- .75 40 623 40 
.15— .874 40 | .50- .65 40 | .60- .75 40 | .50- .624 40 
.75= .90 40 | .50- .70 40 | .50- .75 40 | .50- .65 40 
.75- .90 40 | .50- .70 40 | .50- .75 40 | .50- .65 40 
.75- .90 40 .70*} 40-44 | .50- .75 | 40-44 | .60- .65 40 
1.00 40 | .70*-.80 40-44 | .60- .75 40-44 | .60- .65 44 
1.00 40 | .75*-.80 | 40-441 .60- .75 | 40-44 65 44 
1.124 40 | .75*-.90 | 40-44 .75 | 40-44 .65 44 
1.124 40 | .75-.924t| 40-44 1.00 40-44 BY is) 44 
1.25 44 87% 44 .90 44 .90 44 
1.25 44 874 44 .90 44 .90 44 
ha25 44 .932 44 .90 44 1.00 44 
125 44 932 44 | .933-1.00 44 1.00 44 
1.25 44 .938 44 | 933-1.00 44 1.00 44 
25 44 .85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
1.00-1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 90 44 
1.00 44 85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
1.00 44 .85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
1225 44 .85 44 1.00 44 .90 44 
1.00-1.25 44 85 44 1.00 44 .80 44 
Me aheat i .85- He 44 1.00 rh ee rh 
.10-1.2 .90 44 1.00 é 
1. 223-1 .25 44 .90 44 1.00 44 .80 44 


§Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 
*Rate of wages and hours approved under the Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 


{Cost of living bonus—73c. per hour included. 
tCost of living bonus—23c. per hour included. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Concluded 
Trades—Concluded 

















Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Wages Wages Hours 
per per per per er er 
hour week hour hour heae psi 
$ $ $ $ 
1.25 1.00 : .60 40 
1.15 1.00 : .30- .50 44-60 
1.40 1.15 Le12 .40- .60 44-60 
1.40 ls 1 .35- .50 44-60 
1.40 1.20-1. 1.10-1. 30- .50 44-54 
1515 te 1 30- .45 44 
1.00 1, 35- .45 48 
.90 .90-1. .80- 35- .45 44-48 
.90 35- .45 44-48 
.90§ 35- .45 40- 48 
.90§ 40- .50 40-48 
.90 ; 40- .50 40-48 
.90 ; 40- .50 40-48 
1.10 4 40- .50 44-48 
1.10 18 40- .50 44-48 
80- .90 18 ‘ 65- .70 48 
1,15 1. ; 40- .50 44-48 
1.50 1. 1 45= .65 44-48 
1.50 1. de 45- .60 44-48 
1.40 1. 1. 45- .55 44-48 
ils ile 1 We 45 44 
1.60 ih ae 35- .45 44 
g0-1.00 Vie : 35- .50 44 
-90 : : 35- .50 44 
.90 : : 35- .50 44 
.90 : A 40- .50 44 
1.00 ney : 40- .50 44 
1.08§ ats , 40- .50 44-48 
1.05 uy s 45- .50 44-48 
1.058 ite 1. 45- .50 44-48 





1.124 a i 60- .65 44 
1.183 1. a 45- .564 44 
1.30 1. 1. "50 44 
1.35 is L, 50- .623 44 
1.283 i i 50 44 
1.00-1 .25 ie i 40- .50 40-48 
1.00 90-1. 35- .50 40-48 
1.00, 75-1. it a 35- .50 40-48 
1.00 . 45*~.50 40-48* 
1.00 i 45*-_50 40-48% 
1.00 i 1) 45*-.50 40-48* 
1.00 4) {2 45*-.50 40-48" 
1.00 re vi: 45*-.50 40-48* 
1.00 18 1. 45*-.50 40-48* 
1.00 me Li 45*-.55 40-48* 

3 BD 44 

ety i 45-664 44 
1.25 re i. 50 44 
1.25 1. 1.06 .50- 1563 44 
1.00 1 rie "50- 156:| 40-44 
75-1.00 1 40- .50 40-44 
“is 80-1.00 40- 50 40-44 
623-.75 "75-1 .00 40- .50 40-44 
75— .90 75-1 .00 45*-_50 40-44 
75- .9C Toes 45*-.50 40-44 
75- .90 15- 45*-.50 40-44 
‘90 45*—_50 40-44 

‘90 45*-.50 40-44 

‘90 .80- 45*-.50 40-44 
1.00 1.00 ‘90-1 45*-,50 40-44 
1.25 1.00 1.00 50- .623] 44-48 
1.25 1 a 57} 44 
1,25 i 1. 50-573] 44-48 
1.25 1.12 1.12! '60- .B74 44 
1.25 1. Ke ‘50- .573 44 
4-98 j ; 50 44 
1.25 ; ‘ .40- .50 44-48 
1.25 i ae 40- .50 44-48 
1.00 ; .45*-.50 44-48* 
1.00 .45*-.50 44-48* 
1.25 90-1. 15- 45*-.50 | 44-48 
1.00 -90-1.00 15. tee eo | 4adse 

m8) 1.00 90-1. 75-1, i tae ae 
1.00-1.25 i 1. 380 | 44-43" 
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TABLE 1.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF emt IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades 


Nors.—Rates in foundries and machine shops and manufacturing establishments. When a range appears figures represent 
predominant rates. Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 





Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists* Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per 
hour week hour hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 


Halifax— 
LS Bye Us POURS Rel eS ae en@ eee A) .60-— .80 44-54 | .65- .76 65- .85 44-54 | .70- .80 44-48 
12 ee ed | ORT ER OR EC CG A 55- .75 44-50 | .55- .75 50- .75 44-50 | .70- .75 44-48 
Oe Oe POS nN Ra Sos SUPRA ye 60- .65 44-50 60- .65 60- .65 44-50 .70 48 
EE 4 ut Fo Meek MORNE dC MON sy ya 55- .75 44-50 5b— 75 60- .75 44-50 70- .80 44-48 
THORS geen ley OUR DMR Scab RN 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 65- .75 44-50 724-. 80 44-48 
POR satan 1) Sa. Sea (0) 8 a ana AY 55- .75 44-50 | .55- .75 584-. 75 44-50 | .673-.75 44-48 
MORE. 13, Hii Sf) MRL ce 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 582-.75 44-48 62- .65 44-48 
CAO MADD NR aE 2 SEE Fe 55- .75 44-48 | .55- .75 584-. 75 40-44 | .60— .65 44-48 
11 CS eRe AL 2A es) a (G01, SRR A A 584-. 80 40-44 | .55- .80 584-.80 40-44 | .60- .65 44-48 
LES E TG BINED OATRN SA OW Ean VSR Y LOSS Paes (0 582-. 80 40-44 55- .80 584-. 80 40-44 60- .65 44-48 
1 AO eran eS Ra) |. SE a ME CORR SIR 65-— .90 40-44 55- .90 60- .90 40-44 65- .70 40-48 
SE o MPLA ope (MDS 1 OES LY lS RRR ie EAE Op 65- .90 40-44 55- .90 60- .90 40-44 65- .75 44-48 
OBOE Du RRL MARANON 0 ONAN IG 55- .90 40-44 55- .90 60- .80 40-44 65- .75 44 
GA ec MEAN HES OO gee MEER IE 60- .90 40-44 | .67- .90 65- .90 40-44 | .70- .85 44-48 
1 SY: Uae ARCA Saag 1 CUP UB. Loa ORE ND 65- .96 44 73- .96 65- .96 44 724-.85 44-48 
Nrw-Brunswick 


Saint John— 


BG 20) PEs 29 aR) VED 1c 2 Oe oe 60- .65 48-54 | .60- .65 544-. 73 50 | .51- .60 54 
JOU SOMRDIINNS TAU CANIS TN SFRORRT A 3 COSMMCe my ot, 533-. 65 44-55 60 40- .65 44-55 | .45- .70 50 
Os GaN eo OR 2 RLS 55- .65 44-54 | .60—- .70 50- .65 44-54 | .50- .65 50-54 
OSU Sl inet Sehr amt ei 55- .65 44-54 | .50- .80 45- .70 40-55 | .35- .65 45-50 
CORUNA Ae aie Aan tA InN aeD 55- .65 50 | .60- .70 45- .70 40-55 | .35- .60 48-50 
KOS CARTS SNS Oh Te eur ere oe ea he (8 50- -65 40-44 | .54-— .60 40- .60 44-55 | .35- .54 44-48 
ICES Se iad DUNGEE cin Ecc a eat ted STS gee fo 47- .60 40-44 | .45- .554 50- .60 40-54 | :35- .51 40-44 
NGA NaN gs CULL AE EACBET Acie SSA oe Re .388- .60 40-44 | .45- .554 40- .56 40-54 | .35- -51 40-44 
Oa ALE GAN CU as ek etn td VLG. hs ae .43- .60 44 | .51- .57 40- .57% 44-50 | .40- -51 40-44 
OSG Tan oe. ME A TG ee OOM eR Tae, 2) .438— .583 44 55 40- .60 44-493) .40- (51 40-44 
EES AERO tO VON ean Taek te ale UNM SN .50- .60 44-50 | .574~-.62 47- 654 44-50 | .45- .55 40- 48 
LS MOVING af CIMT CSN RYE eM TT 50- .60 44-45 | .57- .65 42-— .654 44-45 | .45- .55 40-48 
AUB SUOMI WL: ee AR) Yoga RRA MF 50- .60 40-44 | .57- .65 50- .654 40-44 | .45- .55 40-48 
FICC Uae ae cla at Sp epee, Le .50- .65 44-45 | .55- .70 55- .70 44-45 | .50- .65 44-45 
gO 2 UCR VA ahh See. RRP eH .65- .80 44-48 | .65- .80 60- .80 44-48 | .50- .70 44-54 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
IEA Pie dae ets IS ee a MR eR 50- .68 493-60 60 40- .65 494-60 | .373-.58 48-60 
LOU A CE IOAN tie 1 Ee SE ee ae 50- .60 492-54 | .40- .50 40- .60 493-54 | .80- .57 60 
USAR Ss Tae Me 0) RR Raa 2 50- .6 50-54 | .40- .65 40— .60 50-54 | .3874-.57 60 
DO SO UME e rea Ne cine. 6 SAA Ay Li eal Aa 50- .60 50-54 | .40- .65 40- .65 50-54 | .334-.57 60 
DOS 7 OOM ec four aoe weet) IN 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 40- .60 44-54 | .334--57 60 
BOS Hi ee AAR re a ieee oh RO 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 40- .60 44-54 | .333-.50 60: 
BOSS Meera Ae hou ome Game ae oll 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 40- .55 44-54 | .30- .40 60: 
NOY sine tT Ue ee be ge en a Oe 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 40- .55 44-48 | .30- .60 48 
FRUSTRATED! «71 2PM ge eS) ME BR 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 40- .55 44-48 | .35- .50 48 
1 OT CRaMnER chi Mala. \fitmeee es JU rmepue Aetna M2 50- .55 44-54 | .50— .55 40- .55 44-54 | .35- .50 48 
1 EUSP 1 TRB DNA OL, opt REO ROE 50- .60 443-54 | .50- .55 40- .60 44-54 | .35- .50 444-49 
LUNE ah ec OOo) ct st aa | a RN 9 50- .64 48-54 | .50- .55 40- .64 44-54 | .35- .50 48 
Ls SR ae el 1 Ate Se ee ea ream 50- .64 40-54 50 40- .69 40-54 | .374-.50 40-48 
MOSS ©. Deer ieee 8 Mae eS 58- .67 48-60 | .58- .60 45- .75 48-60 | .374-.58 44-60 
NIN SLEeR chee | ney OL: i are 60- .72 48-54 | .60- .77 48- .77 48-59 | .374-.67 48-59 
Montreal— 
DOO ery Ce KE RERIR ea 55- .824 45-58 | .734-.80 55- .85 44-60 | .70- .874 45-54 
LOD Gain adanthar teria. Wie eeu APS bam 523-. 70 44-60 | .50- .78 45- .75 44-60 | .60- .80 40-50 
RO ZOE) + ephente OMme (tal atets PL a ci ie eh sig 60- .70 44-58 | .50- .85 50- .80 44-58 | .60- .823 45-55 
TOS Oe re ira? th hab tice ct tba hehe a 524-.75 44-55 | .50- .78 50- .85 44-55 | .60- .88 44-492 
OSU oO Rae ser OP, ONY 83 chat ad ie Ag 50- .75 40-55 | .50- .78 50- .80 40-55 | .65- .88 40-494 
MORTAR hic ae. en PRT U UR Rese fat 50- .75 40-54 | .50- .78 45- .75 40-55 | .50- .85 40-494 
HOSS Rut mends ROM bs co 4 a a oe ee Raa 44— .70 40-54 | .50- .78 45~ .75 40-55 | .50- .75 40-49 
ROSAR cp mea. (ae: | Pe oceania ee eee 40- .70 44-50 | .50- .78 45- .75 40-55 | .50- .70 40-50 
GSR ice Mee: me eae NA weld heath ade gs 40- .75 44-50 | .50- .80 45- .75 40-55 | .40- .65 40-48 
15 Gea eh aaa aR Pe Pare Ue 5- .75 40-55 | .50- .80 45- .80 40-55 | .40- .65 40-44 
OO Re be ae ROS De Ra ite ao: a 45-— .80 40-55 | .50- .90 44— 85 40-55 | .45- .80 40-48 
TOSS ee MME UNE Feit Ae a lee Rei oaae 45-— .80 40-55 | .50- .90 472-—. 85 40-55 | .50- .85 40-48 
OSGI c FON eo Mee Ss Pal hon Wed de eae: Bye 45- .80 40-55 | .50- .90 50- .85 40-55 | .50- .85 40-55 
iE LS SOREs Ba Ube: Rake 16 08 Geer ae et ee 3 50- .80 40-60 | .55- .90 50- .90 40-60 | .50- .90 44-55 
POST Bitihic se aimee a eda e ee 55- .85 44-60 | .65- .96 55-1.00 44-60 | .55- .95 44-55 





* Includes toolmakers. 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF eine IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades 


























Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists* Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages peu Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per er 
hour week hour week hour week hour abe? 
$ $ § Pleas 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
OPADE AS 98 2) ER | er A . 60- . 70 50 68— .75 48-50 | .48- .78 50 | .62- .70 50-54 
OD Gree aa, See. ch ea oF, Sa ba 45- . 65 44-50 | .583-.75 44-50 | .45- .65 44-50 | .55- .65 44-50 
HO eee WAR Rn, | ok: RACES ss 5 ene Be .50- .65 44-50 | .60- .75 44-50 | .60- .70 44-50 | .55- .68 44-50 
AOSO ay ere ei ets. Se ee .45- .70 44-50 | .55- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 44-50 | .50- .68 44-50 
iOS ta ee Sey Sa) AC: 2 a Pe LE a .45- .70 44-50 | .583-.75 44-50 | .474-.70 44.50 | .42- .68 44-50 
OSA ieee 20 SET Seems ae hc A, aie eT Rad .45- .63 44-50 | .55- .68 44-50 | .45- .63 40-50 | .42- .63 40-50 
UGS Ca ANE) Jun 2 ENO yak CR a a oo .385- .60 40-50 | .40- .61 44 | .45- .61 40-50 | .40- .60 41-50 
Ue: OI rt Ree 2) et ait Ora 08 a .385- .60 40-50 | .40- .61 44 | .40- .60 44-50 | .40—- .60 40-50 
RO er OR Be =! ABR VR ets AS ARI .30— .60 44-50 | .48- .61 441 .40- .65 44-50 | .40- .60 40-50 
TO eet is, (IL 4 Ye em .35- .60 44-50 | .40- .61 44] .40- .65 44-50 | .40- .60 40-50 
LOR ARSE Oe em, SONS ora) ee By <A .85- .65 44-50 | .40- .67 44 | .44— .65 44-55 | .48- .65 40-50 
NOSSO eee Mee ah, Lee. St ce ee .45-- 65 44-50 | .40- .67 44 | .45- .65 44-50 | .48- .65 40-50 
LOCO eon RISE DRONE | ou Ay eho Rie .40- .65 44-50 | .40— .67 44 | .45- .75 41-50 | .45- .65 40-45 
OA neces Mec rasa th eae Pele .45-— .65 44-50 | .40- .67 44} .50- .85 44-50 | .45- .70 40-50 
THO EES RS la A RO Ie 2 a ne eB .50- .75 48-58 | .45- .85 44-50 | .55-1.08 44-50 | .50- .75 44-50 
Toronto— 
LOBE ae! GR ay eke NR, Re dep ace a es ERA Se .65- .86 48-52 | .60—- .88 44-48 | .55- .90 44-50 | .70- .95 48-50 


LEAs Seb Se, git c's ales Sta pe a SUS .45- .75 44-56 | .55- .75 44-48 | .45- .75 44-54 | .50- .90 44-54 


TES eae, a AROS «A Aw. a .60- .65 44-50 | .60— .75 44-48 | .55- .70 44-54 | .60- .70 44-54 
OSU Ue pe weeee MA nee oh pcg dae .55- .75 44-54 | .60- .75 44-48 | .50- .80 44-54 | .50- .90 44-54 
THOT Gan eS, eae Le cee te .50- .75 44-55 | .55- .75 44-48 | .50- .80 44-55 | .474-.90 44-54 
EURO et) cilia Ts AE ee ea ae A .47- .70 44-54 | .492-.75 44-48 | .45- .75 44-54 | .45- .80 40-55 
TO ee fe WORT UN a 0 Oe .403-. 70 44-54 | .443-.65 44-48 | .40- .75 44-54 | .45- .80 40-54 
TICE AIRS Ae | RS ARR IR 25 0s a Pa .386- .70 40-56 | .484-.70 40-48 | .45- .75 40-56 | .45- .80 40-50 
IGE Sai iorag UR, | oI. 5 aR OB SU Se .40- .70 40-56 | .483-.70 40-48 | .45- .75 40-56 | .50- .80 40-50 
TRG ee Mt ee A aa .40- .70 40-54 | .54-— -70 40-48 | .45- .75 40-54 | .50- .85 40-50 
TIC Te uae! CM Oy M3 SS A eee -AT7-— .75 40-50 | .55- .70 44-48 | .45- .80 40-50 | .50- .85 44-55 
NOS Sree hE. Meee, tC nae enis c t oe. Rell 47— .75 40-50 | .55- .70 44-48 | .50- .85 40-50 | .50- .85 40-50 
NOR oe et 8. RD aD re Re -47-— .75 40-50 | .55- .70 44-48 | .50- .90 40-50 | .50- .85 40-50 
TIVO ae ALS Ue MR i LS rE .50- .80 44-56 | .60- .70 44-56 | .50- .96 44-59 | .55- .89 44-55 
GAM eae aR a Gk AS Ae .5o- .85 44-60 | .70- .85 44-50 | .55-1.05 44-60 | .59- .95 44-51 
Hamilton— 
NO QO Beene ne at eer ce ty tbe .50- .80 48-55 | .538- .70 50-60 | .50- .85 44-60 | .50- .95 48-50 
ICRA ions: Aa" be SOE aan I ae eR URL Paes As .40- .65 44-59 | .40- .60 50-59 | .40- .75 44-59 | .45- .75 44-54 
LODO te Pedic, SoRMD ssl RODE LO 48-59 | .45- .60 50-59 | .50- .70 494-60 | .55- .80 44-54 
THORS tex! fire): Se EC, Re Sr .45- .65 45-59 | .424-.65 50 | .40- .75 44-59 | .45- .80 40-54 
OS ee Ss chee sss 1 A ae 2 .45- .65 44-583) .45- .65 50-59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .80 44-54 
OR Aes aes ORE ge CIR Rr be OA © SRR a 45- .63 48-584| .383-.483 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .40—- .75 44-54 
1A Biase es Se ee) elias Many "ee ae Bee, .42- .61 44-58%] .384-.484 59 | .40- .70 40-59 | .40- .72 44-54 
TRAY eas 9 ies Bie Os oie Bae eirey .43- .61 45-59 | .384-.534 59 | .40- .70 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
THOR eis 20) TAURI Bt) Ae aReIaRenI ORO PC .43- .63 45-59 | .384-.534 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
OS Gath, AME MCL GMa Rta! PSM shall .45- .65 45-59 | .384-.534 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
ROR Ce ers! RCE 3 Give a te AR Or .50- .75 422-50 | .474-.65 48-59 | .45- .88 40-59 | .50- .90 44-50 
OS Sipe er me ee RN Bi ee .50- .78 44-59 | .474~.65 48-55 | .45- .85 40-59 | .50- .90 44-50 
1 OSCR ee Mees Weta 1, Nareee we 1 EU oe .50- .75 44-59 | .474-.65 48-50 | .45- .85 40-59 | .50—- .90 40-48 
LO ZO ribet ne ee Rah cots bbe bee ok AOR Aseatt .50- .75 44-59 | .484-.65 59 | .50- .90 44-60 | .50- .90 44-54 
OA Np ree eee hee as RES Sa .60- .79 44-59 | .50- .65 59 | .55-1.06 44-59 | .64-1.02 44-54 
London— 
NOOO pts EM Gd eaters Le ale Ee asta .474-.63 493-50 | .66- .75 50 | .60- .76 50 | .65- .87 50 
TROPA Se aie FE: an A tees EER i ape Re eet Pe .40— .60 494-50 | .50- .70 50 | .45- .70 493-50 | .55- .73 50 
O20 A Er hs) Soon yea. scam ee ba .55- .60 50-59 | .55- .70 50-59 | .42- .65 50-59 | .58- .72 50-59 
O02 MN Sore RR ek Se, .50- .60 44-493! .55- .70 441 .45- ,683 44-50 | .48 -.75 44-50 
RW ee? BE SI ey os a ee ae ee .40— .54 44-494) .49- .57 44 | .35- .683 44-50 | .43- .70 44-50 
TROBE Col! A so Oe rea ct eek .40- .50 40-493] .49- .57 44 | .35- .683 40-50 | .40- .70 44-50 
OS ae MN A AAA oc ee cok .40- .51 40-44 | .49- .57 44 | .35- .50 40-53 | .40- .60 40-53 
TBS. a a es ene ea .37- 51 40-44 | .41- .47 44 | .3838- .55 40-50 | .37- .60 40-50 
TT itn, Sens ame oS eC nr ee .40- .51 40-493} .44- .52 40 | .37- .55 40-50 | .41- .60 40-44 
O03 Ge wee A Ae ee fed .43- 151 40-494) .44- .52 40 | .37- .60 40-50 | .41- .60 40-44 
LOST eee ey due ba ih ARs oreie .48- .55 44-50 | .49- .57 44 | .40- .60 44-54 | .45- .66 423-45 
LOS See ATA a igi Liesl sg Se coke .43- .55 44-55 | .49- .57 44 | .40- .60 44-55 | .45- .68 44-45 
TRU os ee ee «eee ae atc © .438- .55 44-55 | .49- .57 44 | .40- .60 44-55 | .45- .66 40-444 
OLO ree ate} Ahad Pio | tk A onal 45- .55 44-55 | .49- .57 44} .40- .60 44-50 | .45- .66 44-45 
OA Tere NSA oh ey eral .50- .60 44-55 | .50- .66 50 | .45- .70 44-55 | .50- .77 493-55 





* Includes toolmakers. 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF aan IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades 














Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists* Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Onrario—Concluded 
Windsor— 
POZO Hee Rae sere Aberlc Acree: bloke eto ame 67- .90 AQ EDOM tis cee aRele aictecd are che ghehove ate .67- .90 494-50 80 50 
MOD Gi sic, ct ceeta-ateteiees, 15 Sate ors Sik tere Mee 55- .75 0 [ae Meer ey (Re ie Al .55- .90 48-50 | .50- .70 50 
ODOT 5, Bi, RE caer e, 6 GME cio leh cde Micheks ame 55- .95 BAD Shc. b. stents | cle tepetiatera ate 60-1.00 44-55 | .70-1.00 44-54 
OBO oe cea eo GRRE Oy ate Sineieoaie 50- .66 AOE A. Ceres] sete .60-1.00 44-55 | .60- .90 44-55 
OSH cio: d 25 Dike sale le is Gass GI. siai's che Cro ING 40- .60 AGT MHS H ct Geeta | ss Aelittelsos .60-1.00 44-50 | .45- .80 44-55 
11's PARP ek Gent ees aM, Pa ey 40- .65 FA a | (OE OG Ce a Re Bot ce ei .50- .95 44-50 | .36- .86 44-55 
OSS) atone tC ANB tee RRC oc Ge Aedate ii 30- .60 2 NN beet, 21 al Wie JB ere .45- .80 44-50 | .30- .65 44-55 
OSA CR Ree cadence tS eas ol he tees eae 40- .69 Amd SEE SS. eae s||' oo Qhoeeeris wee .45- .80 40-55 | .40- .65 40-54 
LORS 5. de RL ce OR ORE s sin steaks iste 45- .69 ADO DE ete na. Sh aes oe .45- .90 44-55 | .40- .65 40-54 
OSC 1 ois act sla Wale cis ov at ee eketovereralale create ome 45- .71 AO ad SAR ec Cate | i AO oe .55- .90 44-54 50- .67 40-54 
OS ae tales ila cm eae EIE scare ate Siatoreioe 60- .90 AO-Sa Nes nee co Ata oe 55-1 .05 40-54 | .52- .80 40-52 
MOS Bit cc's Maddeh a Rehitracect A MONPRES over chev etote alee 60- .90 AOD ONE eth Ape oe 55-1.05 40-50 | .60- .83 32-48 
OBO irs se pee emetic a be Riess so abeianeesoate 60- .90 Sto ol ail Bae al I rss Bey 55-1.05 32-463] .60— .80 22-45 
HOMO gee. SARs cle Rn cis ate Sek 60- .93 40-5 OF aks Denies | A piece .55-1.10 40-553} .60- .85 40-48 
TUS NURS (era ec RR 1) SR 9 65-1 .03 AO-SOU ee ra ey, aa .60-1.20 40-60 | .60- .90 40-54 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
TODO se. RW eh: tree bist BN < eke ickesten chee .70— .80 50 | .65- .82 50 | .60- .80 48-50 | .573-.80 50 
HOD 62 ie ee Morea RN Re ic a Ais ae 40- .72 44-50 | .60- .72 50 | .50- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 44-50 
11 AL RR A! PAU ae a, eA oR .60- .75 50 | .60- .74 50 | .60- .74 50 | .60- .75 44-50 
COB RYO! Be nC AOR A VRE eS aa .40- .77 44-54 | .60- .74 44 | .50- .75 44-50 | .50-— .80 44-50 
EW ARR mes aR et Re Be .40- .70 40-50 | .60- .74 44 | .50- .78 40-560 | .50- .74 40-50 
GS) RRR? airy Men 2 A Roa A aa .40- .68 40-50 | .58- .71 44} .50- .75 40-50 | .45- .75 40-50 
iO SRR Seared cee ee ors | SPINS AP dees .40- .68 40-50 | .56- .68 44] .45- .65 40-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
TOR 7 LS, 0 pa RE ME 7 A ae .40- .68 40-50 | .54- .68 44 | .45- .65 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
Oe ain cia eae edes kictetea ies als abo rete .40- .70 44-50 | .574-.72 50 | .45- .70 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
LICE OS AR fees «oe Wap Cote NAOMI hs Ce .40- .70 44-50 | .55- .72 50 | .45- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
TUS eS Re Rn nr Gee, Mee ed Rey! See 45- .73 44-50 | .574-.76 50 | .45- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 
TC SRO (i enters REE Ty Bm .45- .73 40-50 | .574-.76 50 | .45- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 
QE DTU RAL ca aon ORRIN BU TAD .40- .73 44-60 | .55- .76 50 | .50- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-54 
OA er oe Wiel rates <tc doles fe anche mete veree |] .40- .75 40-50 | .55- .79 50} .50- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 
MOAT eee Maree tre alee ene ely sce ie oie ate ata .45- .80 44-50 | .65- .82 50 | .55- .85 44-50 | .55- .77 40-50 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina— 
TPO ere be Sige eA ORO REE oe 85 SEED) cM Ades ae .90 50 .78 50 
TAEDA pan coe eal Eye ee ARI Spe mea .554-.85 44-55 85 48 | .60- .85 48 | .60- .65 44 
ODO ESR tu Ae Sk Sindh ora tree eae .65- .85 50 .85 48 | .65- .85 44 .65 44 
HOSO h ciemies aitnass caters 5 cic oe oan .60- .85 48-50 | .73- .85 48-55 | .66- .85 AAAS) 18s overeat totevail ons nero 
BO SAG cece ashi b/ok Saeeete ova se ei eee .58k—.85 44-48 .85 48 | .45- .85 AAAS | Wade. Sarees | sere ee 
11 EOE TES 08 AME ed OD i es ROI ie iE -583—.85 40-44 .85 40-44 | .45- .85 AORAG | ee sccsgrateetellnte oraoeeetersts 
LUO: ea 5) Say ee Pa sere ina! eee ban! .65- .85 40-44 .85 40 | .45- .85 44 .55 44 
Oa AN RIN ele tesa at otee tei be Seators ae .85 40 .85 40 | .45- .85 40-44 | .45- .55 44 
ROS ey | APR: OE) ae BS Bry .85 46 .85 40 | .50- .85 40-44 | .45- .55 44 
OS 6 hese eh oka ciate Ree ae ee ae oa .85 40 .85 40 | .50- .85 40-44 | .45- .55 44 
STS PACA 0S (Epa J RERM5. 8,2 SSN SU oa eee .55= .90 40-55 .90 46 | .50- .90 40-44 | .45- .55 44 
OES Sy 8 ham «ce Meena a rg OIE iy EO .55- .90 40-55 .90 40 | .50- .90 40-44 | .45- .55 44 
OS Oe 0 MUN abe bg es icin: Abgeveehe cs: aiehs eine .55= .90 40-55 .90 40 | .55- .90 40-49 | .45- .55 44 
POAQE. lish ston ational oa Greeee oie sees .50- .80 40-44 .90 40 | .55- .90 40-49 | .45- .55 44 
GATE Bale ie OB a ra eee Avon ae Ae btn eae .50- .96 44 .96 44] .55- .96 44-49 | .45- .55 44 
ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
OO) iis Bices oper ete orale: Ciabarciahs. ate) s eee a: ee .85— .95 44 .85 44 85 44 85 44 
DOZG som ee co rotors sia Leis ake wissen cc ce .70- .80 AAR OUR tah Y ls Ae dat .60- .77 44-50 | .65- .77 44 
LOA RS 52 oy See A Ales Fe ees 2 AME .77- .80 44) .75- .80 44 | .77- .82 44 | .77- .82 44 
WIGS Bidens ser cedehela’ ster dagndtes @ cs Gate see .70- .85 44-48 | .80- .90 48 | .63- .85 44-48 | .75- .82 44 
MOSH S AA eoteer Se 6 Oe eb A .70- .85 44-52 | .67- .90 48 | .50- .80 44-52 | .69- .78 44 
OSD SO Gea pbk cst Cae Soe a ec eels tee .70- .85 40-52 .80 40 | .50- .74 40-44 | .69- .74 44 
OSS s oP E Ree viel iste SSIs rntoiee eee .70- .85 40-44 .80 40 | .50- .72 40-44 | .65- .75 44 
ODA ee Ok Bank). cit gion ec a pear ee .70- .85 40-44 .80 40 | .55- .80 40-44 | .60- .74 44 
OB icv aro atetsco acct hess! che Richer ane ae athe eee ,72- .85 40-44 £85 40 | .55- .85 40-44 | .60- .74 44 
TE Oe Re ie Aas ete Mic a WR Es .70- .85 40-44 .85 40 | .60- .85 40-44 | .60- .74 44 
GBs cre b ath iw ciatetnn cheittte a te ca te .70- .90 40-44 .90 40 | .65- .90 40-44 | .55- .75 44 
MOBS): ee etas sictete ste aotaec cle Sue UE .65- .90 40-44 .90 40 | .60- .90 40-44 | .55- .75 44 
BOS Sere P eras cs eclaiethieerec ah 2 once Le .65- .90 40-44 -90 40 | .50- .90 40-44 | .60- .75 44 
a MAT TUS al I ak ca aie ie ras Mh i en SAB SG .65- .95 40-44 .90 40 | .50- .90 40-48 | .60- .75 44 
DOES Werth GA Me Ra A hrs seis See .70-1.01 40-44 .96 40 | .50- .96 40-48 | .69- .80 44 


* Includes toolmakers. 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
Concluded 
(b) Metal Trades—Concluded 
ae —_—“—_——jjSaaaaooesSoaSs oo OOOOOOOOOOOoeoq*"=$S$S$ zo eeeeekeOr®“ 














Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists* Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ALBERTA—Concluded 

Edmonton— 
OZONE Ses, Sars thcheisleate Selo tn eae .70- .80 44-50 | .80- .85 44-50 | .70-1.00 44-50 | .70- .874 44-50 
TICES tS ay RS a Ee a .60- .85 CHEE ee Te Rl Deen sea 2 .60- .90 44-54 wis 44-54 
OP) OUI ces 5, acy EP aa PEI OE 5 .60- .85 Cee tLe baa Hive Rae eae .60- .85 44-54 | .75- .80 44-54 
TROIS 81S Se A a aie a Bene 60- .85 SADA earls aaltctt erate .60- .90 44-54 75 -.80 44 
HO alee MPN ne iuisiccsneite cite Umer trees 60- .85 1 CR hale Rig eevee [Rona .65- .90 PTY: a ante ee Ab 44-54 
OS PUM aE rete heh Bhs as Cia, Sea Rac ata oy ele aimtle te 50- .85 MAO ate Clee sees Leics ee .60- .90 B4-50' [eae eee 44-50 
LO Pep rretee en eee I! Ort sical Ove foeacia: wie eter 50- .75 BA ae eae ON Hey cae Ut, .50- .90 44-50 55- .65 44-50 
ILO Aten ay Bry Wl s ous o Sec crt ie where! helene 40- .75 CS, Ub UN SRI E utes eee (eae ae ee .40- .90 44-50 60- .65 44-50 
SS eae OL are inks) Wns chine eleslezeetels oe taro 50- .75 AAT ae rs we Mitte yh ae hey .50- .90 44-50 60- .65 44-50 
NOS Game ee Neer Lan cela | wee 50- .70 CAE NU aos eal ee Nak a .50- .75 44-49 | .60- .65 44-49 
TESTE One a ap ik aR TOI AR ae ee 50- .&80 AA OUT era erie, oe Wreaet ci tetass esa, .40- .80 44-49 65- .70 44-49 
OS Sees srs oe aia, ons Wiaaysouiainn oe elke ae 50- .80 BAO) loss Saber eds (less .50- .70 44-49 65- .70 44-49 
LOO Ome eey eaten heli avais  Sheverectuce eek ulate Seereiate te 50- .80 a AO aati ey meatal Sect .50— .70 44-49 65- .70 44-49 
OAM e el ie tare, Leathe = mph rete loloemmians 50- .80 YU REA I Mal its tes exact, Eo Re Pera 50- .70 44-50 65-f.70 44-49 
TBE RT hh SU Nt oe na ND aac eat 50- .80 7 YES Dy | ke sei aT [eee ai 52- .75 44-54 | .65-7.75 45-54 

British CoLuMBIA 

Vancouver— 
DOQQ nah tN cates Scns steiretnle waiac! ante 75- .93 44 | .78- .95 44 | .75- .95 44 | .75- .90% 44 
TVA Eger OU Svea IPN (bats RHE MeAMER Se br 613-83 44-48 75- .85 44-48 | .70- .85 44 75- .82 44 
Oe ee ELS te Serie atonsepr anne ater Sie ie oie ete 75- .87} 44-48 75- .85 44-48 75-— .80 44 75- .81% 44 
TEER Ciacci US RD pes Mi oe I 4 TAR Ne 65-— .83 44-48 | .75- .90 44-48 | .75- .874 44 | .75- .874 44 
ODM e erie gt Wr alee duerate, tise ols eas 3 65- .83 44-48 75- .90 44-48 65- .85 44 683--85 44 
DOs MME VM eee Si a.2ry 6 ceo Gisvevavarctete sist! ciel: 6 65- .83 44-48 674-.83 44-48 60- .80 44 674-.75 44 
TSB ISS SUA 8 ALA eons Pee eA a Sa 624-.83 40-44 | .75- .83 40-44 | .50- .75 44 | .66- .78 44 
OSA EEE a bic trea ye Aalst 60- .83 40-44 | .72- .88 40-44 | .55- .75 44) .61- .75 36-44 
SS Sheen Ser Mee eh cobs oS teem ciole ues eialins ss 60- .85 40-44 72- .85 40-44 60- .90 44 64- .75 44-45 
TG SGU RS ATi a chal oeieacieie wheats acto e 60- .85 40-44 72- .85 40-44 65- .90 40-44 654-.75 40-45 
DGS Pree erecta crete cis clshey oie ances alaleieicials 60- .90 40-44 624-.90 40-44 65- .90 40-44 70- .77 40-45 
DS Sem ee PEA cats ava) s ow Gihele 40, evade gh wire oleae ® 60- .90 40-44 623-.90 40-44 65- .90 40-48 70- .77 40-45 
GS GMMR ATR ip tae a esate ia acai cnayais 65- .90 40-44 | .624-.90 40-44 | .65- .90 40-48 | .70- .77 40-45 
GA EAN PEE Te ci Adee.c Sain cle iotetecwave onint. 70- .90 40-44 75- .90 40-44 70- .90 40-48 70- .80 44-45 
OAR trees catch he cistect etna dice a3 75- .903 40-44 | .814-.954 40-44 | .80- .953 40-48 |} .80- .94 44-45 

Victoria— 
ROBAD) C5 ce, WEN alas a RU ig a 75- .90 44 |.773-1.00 44 | .824-.85 44] .75- .87 44 
UO DG MN SEE Ta BAS 6 ia iteietafe decaie csuehot s 725 44 yA) 44 625-.74 44 684 44 
ODO Rie Metres ssh tated -o\a duel ovels ails a0e ere tale ihe) 44 .84 44 | .75- .82 44 Webs} 44 
AOSO'ste. Ha.o DEP CIES: 5. ACHE later aie ta cil cA .80- .84 44 84 44 | .75- .82 44] .75- .81 44 
G3 Weapon trie: tates c,d oeehals lots ar ekdegeueis .75- .84 44 .84 44] .68- .82 44] .75- .81 44 
1) 3 Dae SW NnUEN Rn Da Suclscpllaviea eb or! teks 68- .75 44 175 44 | .68- .75 44 .68 44 
TPB BT UE Re A A Nts Se eae ae pe aR OE ia 723-.75 44 uno. 441 .65- .75 44 68 44 
TEER YAN OE 0 ale ae a AIS Paes pens SD Seren ea 68- .75 44 75 44] .65- .75 44 68 44 
TREY ie eas Est Uk RI era aR Baa ei 68- .75 44 ai 44 | .65- .75 44 68 44 
OB Geran Rey oT ees she clove adecaty aye seis his .68- .75 44 aes 44} .65- .75 44 .68 44 
OS eee rents soicte eo chen Val wetaee ere hace Suess .68- .75 44 | .75- .84 44 | .68- .75 44 yf) 44 
OSS ie eee EN ME vay cs eo: creme letge sie deite « 68- .75 44 863 44] .75- .79 44 ie 44 
OSG er hs see esc Ai easier Ae 68- .75 44 864 44 | .75- .79 44 75 44 
TNS Sk Ren Se Ce Sr re 85 44 90 44} .75- .79 44 | .75- .86 44 
GUND eter ne ab rae Pins, iceagtics intr ciaisiete ¢ 903 44 954 44} .80- .954 44 | .84- .953 44 

wi ek kt Oe FR ROS TE aie MMe Nee ese AU eae) Wa Se a a a he POA Swed BE Ricken BS 

*Includes toolmakers. 
{Minimum rate approved under the Industrial Standard Act, 1935. 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS ure IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(c) Printing Trades 


Notz.—Samples of wage: 


Locality 





see ee ee oere 





in Table XI. Rates include cost of living bonus where reporte 





















































s and hours for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and Blectrotypere are shown 





* Minimum rate and maximum hours for classified printing establishments under the Collective Agreement Act. 


Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages Hours| Wages {Hours| Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week| week |week} week |week| week | week week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
32.00} 48 30.00 48 30.00} 48 30.00 48/30.00-35.00 48|10.00-11.00| 47-48 
32.00 48 |30.00-35.00} 44-48 30.00 48 31.00] 44-48/30.00-35.00| 47-48]10.00-12.00| 40-48 
33.50 48 |30.00-35.00) 44-48 32.00 48 32.00] 44~48]30.00-35.00| 47—48]10.00-12.00| 44-48 
35.00] 48 |32.00-35.00} 44-48]/24.00-34.00] 48 31.00} 44~-48/30.00-40.00} 47-48]10.00-12.00| 44-48 
35.00} 48 125.00-35.00] 44-48/24.00-34.00} 48 31.00] 44-48]30.00-40.00] 47-48)10.00-12.00| 44-48 
35.00} 48 |25.00-35.00} 44-48|25.00-34.00] 48 |27.00-31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00) 47-48)11.00-12.00] 44-48 
32.00 48 |25.00-35.00| 44-48]22.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48]30.00-40.00] 47-48]11.00-12.00} 44-48 
32.00). 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48/21.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48]27.00-36.00] 47-48/11.00-12.00| 44-48 
32.00] 48 |25.00-35.00] 44-48]21.50-34.00] 48 |24.25-31.00| 44-48|27.00-36.00] 47-48) 11.00-12.00) 44-48 
32.00 48 |25 00-33.45| 44-48] 24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-31.00| 44-48}27.00-35.00] 47-48/11.00-12.00| 44-48 
34.00 44 |25.00-33.45| 44-48]24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-26.00] 44-48]27.00-35.00] 45-47|11.00-12.00| 44-47 
35 00| 42 125.00-35.00| 44-48/24.00-34.00] 48 |25.00-28.00] 44-48]27.00-35.00] 45-47|11.00-12.00} 44-47 
35 00] 42 |25.00-35.00] 44-48/24.00-34.00142-48 |25.00-30.00} 44~48]27.00-35.00} 45-47)11.00-12.00} 44-47 
35.00 40 |25.00-35.00} 44-48]24.00-34.00|46-48 |25.00-30.00} 44-48)28.00-35.00| 45-47 11.00-12.00| 44-47 
35.00 40 130.00233.00] 44-48/24.00-34.00|46-48 |25.00-34.25] 44-48/30.00-35.00] 45-47|12.50-13.50) 45-47 
30.00} 48 30.00} 48 32.00} 48 30.00} 48 |26.00-32.00} 48 10.00} 48 
33 .00 48 31.80 44 36.00 48 31.80 44 |25.00-32.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 44 
35.00 48 33.00 44 36.00 48 32.80 44 |25.00-33.00 44 10.0 44 
36.00 48 33.00 44 36.00 48 |32.80-36.00 44 |25.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-13.00 44 
37.00-40.00 48 |33.00-38.00 44 37.00 48 |32.80-38.00 44 |25.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-13.00 44 
33.30-36.00 48 33.00 44 |33.30-35.10 48 |32.80-38.00 44 128.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 44 
33.30-35.10} ) 432 33.00! 44 |33.30-35.10]  432/32.80-38.00] 44 |28.00-33.00; 44 | 7.00-12.00) 44 
30.00-31.59 432 33.00 44 |30,00-31.59 433|32.80-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 44 
33.30-35.10} 48 33.00} 44 33 .30| 48 |32.80-38.00] 44 |28.00-33.00} 44 | 7.00-12.00| 44 
33.30-35.10 48 33.00 44 33.30 48 |32.80-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 44 
33.30-37.00} 48 33.00| 44 |30.00-35.15| 48 |30.75-38.00} 44 |28.00-33.00]. 44 | 7.00-12.00) 44 
33.30-38.03 48 |33.00-36.00 44 |30.00-36.08 48 |30.75-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 8.00-12.00 44 
36.08-38.03] 45 |33.00-36.00]} 44 36.08] 45 |30.75-38.00] 44 |28.00-33.00} 44 | 8.00-12.00} 44 
36.08-38.08} 45 |33.00-36.00); 44 36.08] 45 |30.75-38.00] 44 |30.00-33.00] 44 | 9.00-12.00} 44 
37.00-39.00] 45 |33.00-36.00) 44 37.00! 45 |30.75-38.00} 44 |30.00-33.00} 44 |10.00-12.00} 44 
28.00 48 26.00 48 24 .00 48 |21.00-28.00 48 22.00 48 | 6.00-11.00 48 
29.00 48 29.00 48 28.00 48 |23.00-32.00 48 |20.00-32.00 48 | 8.00-15.00 48 
31.00 48 31.00 48 32.00 48 |28.00-32.00 48 |24.00-37.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
31.00) 48 31.00} 48 3300] 48 |28.00-37.00] 48 |27.00-35.00} 48 | 9.00-15.00| 48 
32.50 48 32.50 48 33.00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |24.00-37.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
32.50 48 32.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 |28.00-32.50 48 |20.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-12 00/43-48 
30.50} 48 30.50| 48 |29.70-32.00| 48 |28.00-32.00] 48 |20.00-36.00} 48 | 9.00-12.0 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |18.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
30.50* 46*/26.50*- 46*)26.50*- 46*/26.50*- 46*|26.50*— 46*| 9.00-12.00 46* 
32.50 31.50 30.50 
30.50* 46*|26 50*- 46*|27.50*- 46*|26.50*— 46*|26.50*— 46*! 9.00-12.00 46* 
32.50 31.50 30.50 
32.00* 46*|29.50*- 46*!29.00*- 46*/28.00*- 46*|28.00*— 46* 11.04* 46* 
32.00 32. 3.00 32.00 
32.00* 46*|29.50*- 46*|29.00*- 46*|28.00*- 4§*|28.00*- 46* 11.04* 46* 
33-50 32 3.00 33.50 
36.00} 48 |36.00-40.00) 48 36.00} 48 36.00 48 33.75| 48 14.50} 48 
38.00-42.00 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48 36.00 48 36.00 48 33.00 48 15.00 48 
38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48 38.00 48 36.00 48 SE) 48 15.00 48 
38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48]35.00-43.00 48 |36.00-40.00 48 23.10 48 15.00 48 
38.00-44.00 48 |36,00-42.00| 44-48/35.00-43.00 48 |36.00-40.00 48 33.75 48 15.00 48 
38.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48/35.00-43 .00 48 |32.00-36.00| 44-48)30.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00| 44~48]32.00-43.00 48 |32.00-36.00] 44-48]30.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
.. .|36.00-44.00 48 |30.00-40.00] 44-48]32.00-43.00 48 |30.00-36.00] 44-48/27.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50 48 |30.00-40.00) 44-48/32.00-42.00 48 |30.00-36.00) 44-48]27.00-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
...|36.00-45.50 48 |31.20-40.00|} 44-48}32.00-43.00 48 |31.20-36.00] 44-48131.20-30.00 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50 48 |31.20-40.00| 44-48}32.00-43.00 48 |31.20-36.00] 44-48]31.20-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
36.00-45.50} 44-45/31.50*— 44—45*|32.00-43.00/44-48 |31.50*— 44-45*/31.50*— 45*/12.60*— 45* 
40.00 36.00 6.00 
36.00-45.50| 40-45/33.75*- 44-45*|32.00-43.00|44-48 |33.75*- 44-45 */33.75*— 45*)12.60*- 45* 
40.00 36.00 36.00 15.30 
37.00-47.00} 40 |36.00*- 45*/32.00-43.00| 44-48]36.00*— ; 45* 36.00*| 45* Caer Me 45* 
40. : 
39.00-47.00 40 |36.00*— 44*/33.00-44.00 40-48)36.00"~ 44*135.00*— 44*|12.60*- 44* 
44, 40 37.50 15.30 
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Bookbinders 


Wages 
per 
week 


$ 


34.00 
34.00-37.00 
34.00-37.09 
34.00-37.00 
35.00-37.00 
33.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-36.00 
30.00-35.00 
30.00-37.00 
33.00-38.00 


34.00-36.00 
36.00-40.00 
36.00-40.00 
36.00-40.00 
36.00-40.00 
29.00-38.00 
29.00-38.00 
29.00-38.00 
29.00-38.00 
29.00-38.00 
29.00-38.00 
29.00-38.00 








29.00-38,00 
29.00-38.00 
33.00-39.00 


34.00 
35.00-44.00 
36.00-44.00 
35.00-44.00 
35.00-40.00 
33.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.00-40.00 
32.85-40.00 
32.85-40.00 
32.85-40.00 
32.85-40.00 


30.00 

35.00 

35.00 
35.40-40.00 
35.00-40.00 
31.50-40.00 
29.95-40.00 
29.95-40.00 
29.95-40.00 
30.50-40.00 
29.00-40.00 
31.00-40.00 
31.00-40.00 
31.00-40.00 
31.25-42.50 








Hours 
per 
week 


48 
45-48 
45-48 

48 
44-48 
44-48 


44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 





44-48 
44-48 


48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 





Bindery Girls 


Wages 
per 
week 


13.50 
13.50 
13.50 
10.50-14.50 
10.50-14.50 
11.50-14.50 
11.50-14.50 
11.50-15.30 
11.00-17.80 


16.80-18.00 
16.80-18.00 
16.80-18.00 
15.80-18.00 
16.80-18.00 
15.00-18.00 
12.50-18.00 
12.50-18.00 
12.50-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.00-18.00 
12.50-18.00 
12,50-18.00 
12.50-18.00 
13.50-18.50 


12.00-15.00 
11.00-16.00 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11.00-15.40 
11,00-15.40 
12.00-15.50 


10.00 
Are 








Hours 
per 
week 


45-48 
45-48 
45-48 
45-48 
44-48 


Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job 
Hand, News Hand, Job - 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours}; Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
week week week week] week |week] week | week 
$ $ $ $ 
38.00} 454 35.00 48 34.00} 48 35.00 48 
42.00}  464/35.00-40.00| 44-48 40.00} 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 
44.00}  464/35.00-40.00] 44-48 43.00| 48 35.40] 44-48 
44.00)  464/35.00-40.00| 44-48 43.50| 48 |35.00-40.00] 44-48 
44.00}  463/35.00-40.00] 44-48 43.00) 48 |35.00-40.00] 44-48 
44.00}  464/35.00-40.00| 44-48 38.70) 48 |35.00-40.00] 44-48 
37.60}  463/33.00-40.00] 44-48 36:75} 48 132.00-40.00] 44-48 
37.60]  463/33.00-40.00| 44-48 36.75} 48 |32.00-40.00] 44-48 
37.60}  463/33.00-40.00] 44-48 36.75) 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48 
39.60)  462/32.00-41.00] 44-48 38.70} 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48 
44.00}  462/30.00-38.00} 45-48 43.00} 48 |30.00-38.00] 45-48 
41.80] 45 |30.00-38.00] 45-48 40.85} 48 |30.00-38.00} 45-48 
41.80} 45 |30.00-38.00} 45-48 40.85/45-48 |30.00-38.00 48 
41.80) 45 |80.00-38.00} 45-48 40. 85)45-48 |30.00-38.00| 44-48 
44.00} 45 |34.00-39.00] 45-48 44 .00}45-48 |30.00-40.00) 45-48 
38.00} 48 |35.20-38.00 48 36.09} 48 |35.20-38.00 48 
42.50)  462/35.20-40.00] 44-48 41.50} 48 |35.20-40.00] 44-48 
46.50]  464/35.00-42.00} 44-48 45.50] 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48 
47.50 484/35.00-42.00] 44-48 46.50 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48 
47.50 464/35.00-42.00) 44-48 46.50 48 |36.00-42.00) 44-48 
47.50}  464)31.00-40.00} 44-48 46.50} 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48 
44.00}  464)/31.00-40.00} 44-48 43.00} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48 
45.50} 464/31 00-40.00| 44-48 44,50} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48 
46.50}  464/31.00-40.00| 44-48 45.50! 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48 
47.50}  464)/31.00-40.00} 44-48 46.50} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48 
42.50; 40 |31.00-40.00} 44-48 48.50} 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48 
44.00} 40 |31.00-40.00| 44-48]44.00-50.30| 40-48/30.00-40.00} 44-48 
45.50} 40 |31.00-40.00| 44-48/45.50-52.10} 40-48/30.00-40.00| 44-48 
47.00} 40 |31.00-40.00) 44-48 47.00} 40 |30.00-40.00) 44-48 
49.50! 40 |33.00-40.00] 44-48 49.50} 40 |34.00-40.00) 44-48 
34.00} 48 34.00 48 34.00} 48 34.00} 48 
41.00; 48 35.00} 44-48 40.00} 48 |35.00-38.00} 44-48 
41.50} 48 35.00| 44-48 40.50] 48 |36.00-38.00} 44-48 
43.25| 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 42.25} 48 |35.00-38.00} 44-48 
43.50} 48 |35.00-38.00| 44-48 42.50} 48 |85.00-38.00} 44-48 
43.50! 48 |33.75-38.00] 44-48 42.50] 48 |33.75-36.00} 44-48 
37.75| 48 |33.75-38.00] 44-48 35.00} 48 |31.50-36.00| 44-48 
37.75| 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00} 48 |31.50-36.00) 44-48 
37.75| 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 36.75} 48 |31.50-36.00] 44-48 
37.75} 48 |33.00-36.00| 44-48 36.75} 48 |30.00-36.00| 44-48 
39.25} 48 |33.00-36.00} 44-48 38.25} 48 |30.00-36.00) 44-48 
41.25| 48 |33.00-36.00) 44-48 40.25} 48 |31.20-38.50} 44-48 
41.25] 48 |33.00-36.00} 44-48 40.25} 48 |31.20-38.50} 44-48 
41.25} 48 |33.00-36.00| 44-48 40.25} 48 |33.00-38.50| 44-48 
42.25} 48 |33.00-36.00] 44-48 41.25} 48 |33.00-38.50| 44-48 
35.00} 44 35.00 48 30.00} 44 27.50 48 
38.00} 44 37.00] 44-48 36.00} 44 34.00} 44-48 
38.00} 44 37.00] 44-48 36.00} 44 34.00] 44-48 
38.00} 44 135.00-38.00] 44-48 36.00} 44 36.00] 44-48 
38.00} 44 |35.00-38.00] 44-48 36.00} 44 36.00} 44-48 
34.20| 44 |33.30-38.00] 44-48 32.40| 44 36.00} 44-48 
30.80-34.20 44 |33.30-37.00] 44-48 32.40 44 |32.40-38.00} 44-48 
30.80-34.20| 44 |33.30-34.00] 44-48 34.20} 44 |32.40-38.00} 44-48 
30.80-34.20| 44 |33.00-34.00] 44-48 34.20] 44 |32.40-38.00} 44-48 
30.80-34.20} 44 |29.00-34.00) 44-48 34.20} 44 |29.15-38.00] 44-48 
35.00-36.00|  44./28.00-34.00] 44-48/32.40-34.00] 44 |29.15-38.00| 44-48 
35.00-36.00| 44 |28.00-34.00) 44-48/32.40-34.00} 44 |29.50-36.50} 44-48 
35.00-36.00| 44 |28.00-34.00] 44-48)32.40-34.00] 44 |29.50-36.50] 44-48 
35.00-36.00} 44 |28.00-34.00} 44-48]32.00-36.00) 44 |29.50-36.50) 44-48 
35.00-36.00}| 44 |30.00-34.00] 44-48/32.00-36.00} 44 |29.50-36.50} 44-48 
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TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF Gora IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
Yontinue 


(c) Printing Trades—Continued 











Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality EE NN APN I Te eee 
Wages |Hours}| Wages ;Hours}| Wages ,;Hours| Wages jHours} Wages |Hours} Wages {Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week} week |week}] week |week} week |week| week |week|] week | week 
$ $ $ > $ $ 
Windsor{— 
HEAD oP et ans oars ote 39.00} 48 |42.00-45.00 48 45.00} 48 35.00 AUIS ee taee ee 14.00 48 
AQQGe ame ecicwnte 48.00} 48 |41.00-53.00| 44-48 45.00) 48. 44.00} 44-48 37.50} 44-48 16.00} 44-48 
TODAS A EG a 51.36) 48 |40.00-60.00) 44-48 49.00} 48 45.00] 44-48137.50-40.00| 44-48 16.00} 44-48 
POZO. ets iiists devs beste 52.32] 48 |42.50-52.00| 44-48 56.32] 48 |40.00-46.00) 44-48/30.00-40.00| 44-48 17.00} 44-48 
TOS ee halon ates 50.88 48 |42.50-49.00} 44-48 49 .00 48 |40.00-46.00] 44-48/30.00-40.00| 44-48 17.00} 44-48 
1032 SMC AE 45.60} 48 |39.60-44.00| 44-48 42.00} 48 |34.00-45.00) 44-48/30 00-40.00} 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
TOSS We yraeolisseubie 38.40} 48 |33.00-40.00} 44-48 35.00) 48 |28.00-40.00) 44-48/28.00-40.00} 44-48 14.00} 44-48 
MOSS eu n eveie cule 38.40} 48 |35.20-40.00| 44-48 35.00] 48 |28.00-40.00) 44-48/28.00-40.00} 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
POS CAME aisha ae 38.40} 48 |35.20-40.00) 44-48 35.00} 48 |30.00-40.00) 4448/28 .00-40.00} 44-48 15.00] 44-48 
TOSO rece R 38.40} 48 |35.20-45.00| 44-48 35.00} 48 |30.00-40.00) 4448/28 .00-40.00} 44-48 15.00) 44-48 
TOS 7 Lene danenanen 40.80} 48 |35.20-45.00| 44-48 37.40} 48 |30.00-40.00| 44-48]/28.00-40.00] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
DOSS sy TT 40.80} 48 |37.40-43.00] 44-48 37.40} 48 |30.00-40.00| 40-48/28.00-40.00] 44-48 15.00) 44-48 
18 ORD LEE UA GM UE 40.80} 48 |37.40-49.00| 44-48 37.40} 48 |30.00-40.00) 40-48/28.00-40.00| 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
AY RR Cet a tea 43.20} 48 |39.60-49.00| 44-48 39.80} 48 |30.00-40.00} 40-48/28.00-40.00} 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
TOS Tay eee 45.12} 48 |40.00-49.00 44 41.72} 48 |32.00-40.00 44/30.50-43 .00 44115.00-17.00 44 
Winmpeg— 

O20 Ae ay Nae. 46.00} 46 44.00} 48 41.00} 48 |40.00-44.00] 48 39.00} 48 15.00 48 
LODGI ere ees 44.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 43.75) 48 |32.00-39.60) 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48/10.00-16.50] 44-48 
1920 UCR ae 46.50} 46 39.60} 44-48 45.00} 48 |31.00-39.60) 44-48/35.00-40.00) 44-48/10.00-18.00) 44-48 
LOSO LE SEN, ee 47.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 45.00} 48 |31.00-39.60| 44-48/35.00-40.00) 44-48]10.00-18.00} 44-48 
LOST AE US Rian 47.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 46.00} 48 |31.00-39.60| 44-48/35.00-40.00) 44-48/10.00-18.00} 44-48 
LOS2 UA AOE MONS 43.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 42.00} 48 |31.00-39.60} 44-48/35.00-39.00| 44-48) 7.50-18.00} 36-48 
Be al aia Aue aval 40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50] 44-48 39.00} 48 |31.00-38.50} 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48] 9.00-18.00] 44-48 
TELE Pe AC UA as 40.00} 46 135.20-38.50} 44-48 39.00] 48 |25.00-88.50|} 44-48/33 .00-39.00] 44-48] 9.50-18.00} 44-48 
URSA UE SNS Se 40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50} 44-48 39.00} 48 |25.00-38.50} 44-48/33 .00-39.00} 44-48] 9.00-17.00} 44-48 
AOSG seats eee 40.00} 46 |35.20-88.50} 44-48 39.00} 48 |25.00-38.50] 44-48/33 .00-39.00} 44-48/10.00-16.50} 44-48 
NOB Tes aon eee 40.00} 46 |35.20-38.50} 44-48 39.00} 48 |26.00-38.50) 44~48/33 .00-39.00) 44-48] 9.00-17.00) 44-48 
1938 On ear t tae 42.50} 46 |35.20-38.50] 44-48 40.50} 48 |26.00-38.50| 44-48/33.00-39.00| 44-48} 9.00-17.00) 44-48 
YR BON APOE a ; 41.00] 46 |35.20-38.50] 44-48 40.00} 48 |28.00-38.50} 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48! 9.00-17.00} 44-48 
1940 ee Retr en ate 41.00} 46 |35.20-39.60} 44-48 40.00} 48 |28.00-38.50| 44-48)/33.00-39.00] 44-48) 9.00-17.00} 44-48 
AE RU a GR RN 41.00-41.36 46 |35.20-41.75| 44-48/40.00-40.80 48 |29.85-41.30] 44-48133.00-39.00] 44-48/11.30-16.84] 44-48 

Regina— 
POZO iv eto ate 37.00; 48 43.12 48 42.00} 48 42.00 48 42.00} 48 21.00 48 
LODO Garret rer ace Mateyate 44.00 48 |41.00-42.50 44 44.00 48 |40.35-45.00 44 40.35 44 19.00 44 
UP AUT AA Pee teal ae 48.00 48 44.00 44 47 .04 48 42.70 44 43.12 44 20.00 44 
1930 Gules desea 48.00; 48 44.00 44 47.04] 44-48 43.15 44 44.00) 44 20.00 44 
ye RE ae 48.00; 48 |37.00-44.00}) 36-44 47.04) 36-48]35.00-43.15) 36-44 44.00} 44 20.00 44 
LOS Beeler eile 43 .00 48 |30.30-39.60} 34-44 42.24] 34-48]28.50-39.60) 34-44 44.00 44 18:00 44 
ROSS ae cae wouter rcs 37.45 48 |28.30-34.32| 34-44 36.50 48 |26.50-34.65| 34-44 40.00 44 |12.00-15.00} 39-44 
OSA eye RN Ne 37.45] 48 |28.30-34.32| 36-44 37.45] 48 |29.00-34.65) 36-44 34.32| 44 |12.00-15.00) 39-44 
LOSS oie a saan 37.45| 48 |28.30-34.382]) 36-44 37.45) 48 |29.00-34.65| 36-44 34.32} 44 |12.00-15.00) 39-44 
L986 ea ey 37.45| 48 |28.30-34.32| 36-44 37.45] 48 |29.00-34.65| 36-44 34.32] 44 |12.00-15.00) 39-44 
1 AES ARAL serge mrt 37.45 48 |28.80-35.20] 36-44 37.45 48 |29.00-35.20] 36-44 35.20 44 |12.00-15.00) 38-44 
BOBS Lr mace eters 37.45 48 |28.80-35.20} 36-44 37.45 48 |29.00-35.20} 36-44 35.20 44 |12.50-15.00} 38-44 
1 REBAR AN eat a ae 36.65 45 |28.80-35.20) 36-44 36.65 45 |29.00-35.20) 36-44 35.20 44 |12.50-15.85| 38-44 
1O40 eee tee nes 38.00} 45 |29.70-36.30] 36-44 38.00} 45 |29.00-36.30) 36-44 36.30] 44 |12.50-16.50) 38-44 
194 re oe ae aclu 42.00} 45 |32.00-39.00} 36-44 42.00} 45 |33.45-39.00} 36-44 39.00} 44 |13.00-17.60} 38~44 

Saskatoon— 

YAU cane tee LU 42.00 48 42.00 44 46.00 48 |42.00-45.00 44 37.50 48 14.00 44 
1 O26 Ure cn Na 44.00} 48 |40.35-44.00} 44 44.00} 48 |37.50-40.35} 44 |40.35-47.00} 44 |10.00-18.00 44 
b RE UN AP Re ER hg Asc an: 48.00) 48 44.00] 44 48.00} 48 44.00] 44 |35.00-55.00} 44 |12.00-17.00 44 
DOSO ere iiele ce she 48.00} 48 44.00} 44 48.00} 48 44.00} 44 |35.00-55.00} 44 |12.00-17.00 44 
AOSD we sees 43.20) 48 |44.00-46.00} 44 43.20] . 48 |44.00-46.00| 44 |35.00-55.00} 44 |12.50-17.00 44 
DOS DOA erestseheds 43.20} 48 |39.60-41.50| 44 43.20} 48 |39.60-41.60| 44 |35.00-48.00} 44 |14.50-17.00 44 
LOSS ee Ee venta 40.00 45 139.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |14.50-17.00 44 
LOSS re ee hele aie 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00} 44 42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 |14.50-17.00 44 
LOSS) Pete ediisite ders 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00) 44 42.00} 45 |35.65-42.00}| 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 17.00 44 
T9S6 eee Mee a 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00] 44 42.00} 45 |35.65-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00] 44 |12.50-17.00 44 
OST ieee s Reccsanl ans 40.00 45 139.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 135.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |11.00-17.00 44 
TOSS Te tessa 40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 |10.00-17.00 44 
UD SA a i ae AR 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00) 44 42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 |10.00-17.00 44 
1A CRE eer ven 40.00} 45 |39.60-42.00) 44 42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 |14.50-19.00 44 
DED UA Rat I SEE 40.00} 45 |40.00-48.00} 44 42.00) 45 |42.00-48.00) 44 |38.20-40.00} 44 |13.20-20.20 44 


t Revised; maximum figures in previous reports included night rate for compositors, job, since 1934, for bindery girls since 
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‘TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Locality 


LODO eae aa ear 











Continued 


(e) Printing Trades—Concluded 






















































roe uewee beam aes es ke Pressmen, Pressmen, 
achine an achine an News Job j I i 
Han noee Hand Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week| week |week| week | week week |week|! week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 21.00 4 
43.20 45 39.60 44 43 .20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.90 iv 
AT 25) | 45 44.00} 44 47.25) 45 44.00} 44 39.60} 44 18.90 44 
47 25 45 44 00 44 47.25 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
43 .20 45 40.50 44 43 20 45 |35.00-40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 135.00-40.50 44 |34,25-39.00 44 |13.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 135.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |13.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.00-39.00 44 |13.20-18.00 44 
88.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |33.00-39.00 44 |13.20-18.00 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |33.00-42.30 44 113.20-18.50 44 
88.25) 45 40.50| 44 38.25} 45 |35.00-40.50] 44 133.00-42.30] 44 113.20-18.50 44 
38.25 45 |40.50-44.00 44 Biss) 45 |135.00-40.50 44 |33.00-42.30 44 |13.20-18.50 44 
41.40! 45 |40.50-44.00) 44 41.40} 45 |35.00-40.50) 44 |33.00-45.00] 44 |13.20-18.50 44 
45.00) 45 41.28] 48 45.00} 45 42.00} 44 41.28] 44 17.60 44 
43.20 45 39.60 44 43 .20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 4725 45 44.00 44 44.00 44 20.68 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 47.25 45 44.00 44 44.00 44 20.68 44 
48 .00 45 44.00 44 48.00 45 44.00 44 46.20 44 20.68 44 
43 .20 45 42.20 44 43.20 45 42.24 44 |39.60-42.24 44 18.90 44 
38.25 45 37.40 44 38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
ae ep) 45 37.40 44 38.25 45 137.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
88.25 45 37.40 44 38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-39.60 44 38.25 45 |37.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 |37.40-39.60 44 40.50 45 137.40-39.60 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
41.62 45 |37.60-39.60 44 41.62 45 39.60 44 37.60 44 17.60 44 
43.20 45 |89.60-42.00 44 43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 17.60 44 
40.50 45 40.50 48 40.50 48 40.50 48 |39.00-40.50} 44-48)19.50-22.00] 44-48 
45.00 45 42.00} 44-48 45.00 48 42.00} 44-48]42.00-45.00} 44-48}15.00-23.00] 44-48 
48.00 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00 48 45.00) 44-48 45.00} 44-48]15.00-23.00| 44-48 
48.00 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00 48 45.00] 44-48]45.00-48.00| 44-48]14.00-23.00] 44-48 
48.00 45 . 45.00} 44-48 48.00 48 45.00) 44-48}38.50-45.00] 44-48/14.00-23.00] 44-48 
AS 20 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/38.00-40.50] 44-48]14.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50] 44-48 43 .20 48 40.50] 44-48]/38.00-40.50| 44-48/12.00-20.25] 44-48 
43 .20 45 40.50! 44-48 43.20 48 40.50] 44-48/38.00-40.50} 44-48]/12.00-20.25|] 44-48 
43 .20 45 40.50] 44-48 43.20 48 40.50} 44-48/37.20-40.50} 44-48]12.00-20.25| 44-48 
43.20 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20 48 40.50] 44-48/37.20-45.00] 44-48) 14.00-20.25] 44-48 
43 .20 45 40.50} 44-48 43 .20 48 40.50) 44-48/37.20-45.00| 44-48]14.00-20.25] 44-48 
39.75-47.70|374-45 40.50) 44-48 47.70 48 40.50] 44-48137.20-45.00} 44-48) 14.00-20.25] 44-48 
39.75 374|40.00-40.50|] 40-44 47.70 48 |40.00-40.70] 40-44/37.20-45.00] 40-48]14.00-20.00] 40-48 
39.75 374140.00-40.50| 40-44 47.70 48 |40.00-40.70} 40-44/37.20-45.00] 40-48] 14.00-20.00] 40-48 
43.50 374|42.50-49.40] 40-44 52.20 48 42.50} 40-48137.20-48.00} 40-48]14.00-22.50| 40-48 
40.50 45 40.50 48 40.50 48 39.00 48 39.00 48 |19.50-21.95 48 
45.00 45 44.00 44 45.00 48 42.00 44 42.00 44 |18.75-21.00 44 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 22.50 44 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 |21.00-22.50 44 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00 48 45.00 44 45.00 44 |21.00-22.50 44 
43.20 45 140.92-45.00| 40-44 43.20 48 45.00} 40-44/40.92-45.00| 40-44|20.40-22.50| 40-44 
36.00-43 .20|374-45|36.84-45.00] 40-44 43.20 48 |36.84-45.00] 40-44/36.84-45.00| 40-44/18.40-22.50] 40-44 
36.00-43.201374-45|36.84-45.00} 40-44 |36.00-43 .20 48 |37.80-45.00} 40-44|36.84-45.00| 40-44]18.40-22.50| 40-44 
86.00-48.20|3 73-45] 40.50-45.00 44136.00-43.20 48 |37.80-45.00 44140.50-45.00 44 |16.28-22.50 44 
36.00-43.20|1373-45|40.50-45.00} 40-44 |36.00-43 .20 48 |37.80-45.00 44|40.50-45.00 44 |11.00-22.50 44 
40.00-48.00/374-45|40.90-45.00} 40-44 /40.00-48.00 48 |42.00-45.00 44 45.00 44 |11.00-22.50 44 
48.00 45 |40.90-45.00| 40-44 48.00] 45-48142.00-45.00 44 45.00 44 |15.40-22.50 44 
48.00 45 140.90-45.00| 40-44 48.00] 45-48]42.00-52.00) 44-48 45.00 44 |15.40-22.50 44 
48.00 45 45.00 44 48.00} 45-48]42.00-52.00} 44-48 45.00 44 |16.00-22.50 44 
51.00 45 47.75 44 51.00 45 147.75-54.75| 44-48 47.75 44 |18.00-23.85 44 
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TABLE . ._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Continued 
(d) Electric Street Railways 


Norz.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 


ee 
SS oO SSS] 8 000 eee 


Conductors and Motormen 


Wages* per hour 
Locality 
One Two 
man man 
cars cars 
$ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Halifazr— 
TS2O Wee a SORE screened Bie ci.) debe: 52 
TAEDA I AN IRE RR sd oc 28 45 
TROPA ME RRB np re We Soe Ps Ey USL] Sacer ae i 
TROT EG Bey SMART an Lcd AON UN Bas RDB 
BAS U2 A eats IEEE yo GN) hee aA 
HOSA Peres de be ON. OA ROLE ee SEN 
LOSS Ae BE cca LEAs tet on el hate 
TOS ANP A NSE tek | aa asa ast He 
TOS BYE ER iets cea AGN DR En tea ae 
TAOS GA POR Ripe. eae e BS |e 
LOS Tae Hee ey ak ed eo aA Mc AVN PROS In 
TOSS We yeh Nes wet ot en Pid om (eae ung ote a 
LOS GUS Bilatah Wa el eana GB AN a! 
GAO Srey er ay MLR PUNO, WEG a at SUA AY NV 
AD ANNs Ric etack reel abe gay ues stoke ey'c HE We als Astra De 
Sydney— 
ODOR Ge EE chien vente ne as RON Hane .50 
TGQ GME Pent Sih 2 a Ree .50 45 
ERCP AUN ey ane REMY AR yr LS ttt .50 45 
TOS OPP MIS uke eae engl Bs 25, OU Ra eae Pele 
CEOS are te WY Re Hate cea EO BB hy Uae is 
LG 2 Ue et Vat AR Oe Seam BAAN Wt ean enti, 
OS SAM NINN Gtk yO tae A Ua ta AEN EN 
GSA ey eve Fo) OE pete aad RAE WERE Meats 
TOR EAST ast eran eS NTR eS AQ Wi oh alee altaya: 
OS Oe OR cue AE eae. Seapets 2: ol RL Me Bolen ga 
OS ee a niee Co Msey C eR LOOK LARC 
NGS Seer eee ere eee) ee 8 RE Oiali ee eieaeteac ta: 
LOS SNe ys Wes eta (D)ESOR) eee ae. 
BOZO RU NERC iy Lr Rath Gs) P7591 OD, Sree a 
TCV UES GEA ES aan es CODR SS Ai eerie che: 
New BrweNswickK 
Saint John— 
ODMR aE Ma + Lito ee Feet att SMa 5D 
OD Gy Fe Ws A ORs hla WAGE OEE ERY. |. 
MOD OW Gain seh 2 anntaes ie i Re OTT OA Sats eae 
MESON Wei ge kik, ele mee Mere AS De Bo ass a 
ROS TO SEIN es Pome ihe L HOOP | sere eeu: 
HOS QM) UNE oe rghit i aia LEO eae aes 
RO AIRE UN ae YA QS Raa ive | 
AGRA AUER DO's SBS ee, tele FAQ Mice Mee 20. 
OS Be Rack ek eos, OL SAORI ial Me es 
NOS Gee ya hea Sere GN, 8 ii AOR A em eet: 
UGS Tealere AC merase NN aS HS allenene Me Ale Fo 
PGS RST Oe a bP casey, Leranee A ATL Saat Orne ess 
OBO eee Maa Le skys ahs Dea) RAB A cette is er 
OA Oats aio 2) rete reams WH We aa ie 
BYE 8 BD SRR AEE AI OBR UB OH coe: 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
O20 ee Gena, falas Ries je a eM 2 oe a “45 | 
LRP AC TRL ty GER een Re ray NA Ray 45 
2G Siete Shar Sein ee 'b3 48 
POG OMe Pac IRL A (iteen ll) ears .55 .50 
193 Dees Rate ee AP icc D0 50 
NGS Douay Casciae, OO e hawle 9 Aaa, .55 .50 
TRB IEE Baits IR lbenne 2) .0 Lol 46 
NOS Ay rae Mie dey U5 Lae a! 46 
SSS eat Smee Pen ee 51 46 
NOS GN Ree tie tere ae eters etsy 0 ee Re a 
OB Ta OAM he a hie ie. Sees JOS ul eetoe ae ats 
DOB Re tae Beattie tes © 00 h3 UO RLS pena 
OS OR etnias tac ames LOD i Deeunyae se 
TAG ves Ath pace torctttay or tel LOO te eicsgaes 
OA Te ete auc sem cies 258 s| nee velieia 


* Maximum rates based on length of service. 





Hours}—_ _——— —_— |-———__ |_ 











{ Including ehedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, Nepean: painters, ete. 


+ Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 











Shop and 
Linemen§ Barn 
Ment 
per Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
week per per per per 
hour week hour week 
$ $ 

59 | .564- 54-57 | .424-.70 |59-00 
63 | .52 - bid ee .89 -.63 |54-63 
60 | .60 -.74 50 -.63 |44-56 

60 | .50 -.77 id 51 -.77 |44-56 
60 | .50 -.77 44 | .51 -.77 |44-56 
60 | .55 -.77 44} 51 -.77 |44-50 
60 | .50 -.70 44 | .46 -.70 |44-56 

60 | .50 -.70 44 | .46 -.70 |44-56 
60 | .50 -.70 44 | .46 -.70 44 

60 | .538 -.74 44 | 48 -.74 |44-56 
538i). oral 44 | 51 -.77 |44-56 
68) OOe ee 44 | 51 —-.77 |44-56 
538) (5) 77. 44 | 63 -.77 |44-52 
51 55 -.77 44 | .55 -.77 |44-52 

51 | .61 -.83 44 | .61 -.83 |44-52 
54-60 02 60 | .85 -—.62 |60-91 
54-63 | .48 -.50 53 | .83 -.59 |60-91 
61-74 | .35 -.51 53 | .34 -.56 |59-S1 
60-67 | .35 -.51 53 | .34 -.56 |53-91 
60-67 | .385 -.51 53 | .84 -.50 |53-91 
60-70 BAIL} sie mae .40 -.51 |45-91 
60-70 BATT eh gia 44 - 57 |45-91 
60-70 BAD |) Lies 48 -.57 |84-91 
66-70 BAD Ae ete 48 -.57 |54-91 
60-70 pAb | ee ee 48 -.57 |54-91 
60-70 VR aes oe .50 -.59 |54-91 
60-70 AT. licen ae 50 -.59 |54-91 
60-70 AC RNG eee .50 -.59 154-91 
60-70 COD lh eee oes .55 -.65 154-91 
60-70 sO set eds .55 -.68 154-91 
62 | .45 -.57 54 | .42 ~.72 |54-63 

62 | .42 -.57 54 | .85 -—.55 |48-63 

62 | .42 -.57 54 | .387 -—.62 |48-54 

62 | .47 -.57 54 | .387 -—.62 |48-65 

62 | .50 -.57 54 | .387 -—.62 |44-65 

62 | .50 -.57 54 | .87 -.62 |40-56 

62 | .403-.463 54 | .380 -—.505/40-56 

62 | .403-.463 54 | .80 -—.503/48-63 

62 | .404-.464 54 | .380 -—.503/48-63 

62 | .404-.464 54 | .80 —.504/48-63 

62 | .424-.49 54 | .3819-.534/48-63 
62 | .44 -.51 54 | .80 -.49%)48-65 

62 | .42 -.51 54 | .80 —.4€4/48-65 

62 | .42 -.51 54 | .80 —.4°4)48-65 

62 | .473-.57 54 | .388 -—.58 |48-65 
60 45 54 | .85 -.53 154-60 
60 | .48 -.45 60 | .380 -.53 1533-70 

60 | .45 -.50 663 | .84 -.60 |49-70 

60 45 —.50 |60-65 | .384 -—.60 |47-57 

60 45 - 50 |493-65| .34 -.62 44 

60 45 -.50 154-65 | .34 —.62 |40-57 
60 | .414-.45 154-59 | .81 -.573/40-54 
60 | .414-.45 |54-59 | .31 -.573)/40-54 
60 | .414-.45 154-59 | .31 -.574)/40-54 
60 | .413-.453154-59 | .381 —.573%/40-54 

60 | .45 —.472/54-59 | .35 -.61 |40-54 

60 | .474-.483 54 | .86 -.61 |40-54 

60 | .473-.483 54 | .86 -.61 |40-54 

60 | .474-.55 [50-54 | .40 -.61 |48-54 

60 | .494-.57 |44-54 | .42 -.61 [44-52 








Electriciansf 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 

.60 54 

.60 54 

.60 -.74 44 
ed gee TA 44 
72 -.77 44 
72 -.77 44 
.65 -.70 44 
65 -.70 44 
65 -.70 44 
60 -.74 44 
63 -.82 44 
638 —.82 44 
63 -.82 44 
63 -.82 44 
69 -.88 44 
38 60 

D2 59 

£53 59 

iy 53 

152 53 

47 45 

262 45 

02 54 

aye 54 

02 54 

.54 54 

54 54 

54 54 

.60 54 

.60 54 

.55 -.72 |48-63 
42 —.58 48 
.62 48 

62 48 

62 44 

62 40 

502} 40 

503) 48 

.503| 48 

503} 48 

.534| 48 

.534| 48 

534} 48 

534 48 

.603] 48 

48 -.57 54 
438 -.57 534 
48 -.5 404 
45 —.54 47 
.54 -.64 44 
.56 -.64 40 
.52 -.593 40 
.62 -—.594 40 
52 -—.592 40 
52 -.5934| 40 
.60 -.61 40 
50 -.61 40 
.50 -.61 40 
50 -.61 50 
.60 -.61 44 





Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 

Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

35 —.48 54 

30 -.43 50 

40 -.47 44 

40 -.47 44 

40 -.50 44 

40 -.50 44 

35 -.45 44 

35 -.45 44 

35 ~.45 44 

35 -.47 44 

35 -.55 44 

85 -.55 44 

.40 —.55 44 

40 -.55 44 

.46 -.61 44 

.373| 60 

.B2 -.35 154-59 

82 -.85 [54-59 

.82 -.35 153-59 

.82 -.35 [53-59 

Bal 54 
34 54 

35 -.44 54 

35 -.44 54 

35 -.44 54 

40 —.46 54 

40 -.46 54 

40 -.46 54 

35 -.50 54 

35 -.50 54 

48 54 
.80 [54-63 
.30 154-63 
.380 154-63 
.80 [54-63 
.30 154-63 
.247|54-63 
242)/54-63 
.244-.28 154-63 


243-28 |54-63 
26 — .2093|54-63 


.26 —.293]54-63 
30 154-63 
.80 154-63 
.85 —.38 [54-63 
385 60 
.30 533 
.385 60 
3d 60 
385 60 
30 60 
323 54-63 
.273- .823|54-63 
O74 304 54-63 
274-324 54-63 
.30 —.35 [54-63 
80 ~.38 54 
.80 -—.38 a 
.80 —.38 
.80 —.40 54-70 


§ Including troublemen and, in some cases, groundmen; in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees 
of light, heat and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 


(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF sari hs a VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 8 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 


























Conductors and Motormen j Shop and Trackmen 
ee Linemen§ Barn Electricianst and 
Wages* per hour Ment Labourers 
Locality rman soo ora! Hours - I I ene nese se Ne 
One Two per Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man man week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QurBEec—Conc. 
Levis— 
BOD QE ere cep aie succes « BV ees See geese 77 .38 60 | .80 -.50 60 20 60 380 60 
NG ZOmmmnGee tae. toy eka crc arects/a BSE (Eee SareAees 75 33 55 | .80 -.50 55 42 55 | .283-.30 55 
TSP.) 3 alee es Si Pa eS AOMT she ae es 70 Poo DOI 32) —.03 55 .50 55 30 55 
BRO oe oct aah ad a ee, Bt (ee et ete 55 13D 5p | 380 —.52 55 49 55 .280 55 
ING RUD) As eats ateaek toe DoRe ae Ra icesay attestt 50 BE 45 | .80 -.52 50 .50 50 .30 45 
HO Be aoc cba ale seal ae OOS Gs ieee 63 30 50 | .25 -.50 50 .48 50 Peas 45 
MOSSE re sete ciate es otsce ag. IR ta a 55 30 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 .20 36 
HOG Se ees c cs states Sore oe J2NI SS ee eee 55 » 1,380 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 25 36 
MOSS Meme aii, Son cies flac QTM. Sees 55 | .25 -.35 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 25 40 
OB Onpepme acta ce ales. tedhe DORs Sea ae 55) | 125 = /85 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 25 40 
TUS BA! te ea a ee a 25 = 27 es ee oe 50-70 | .31 -.47 45 | .25 -.40 45 48 45 25 40 
HOS Sites Shee ce ait seats ae 520! = OUR Ao ee ree 58 | .385 -—.48 45 | .25 —.47 45 .50 45 | .25 -—.27 45 
OS OR emer Aosta aicichitre casio ae SRT iin eae ee 58 | .85 -.48 45 | .25 -.46 50 .50 50 | .25 —.30 45 
GAD ee Re eg aR DOR EAE Bee 58 | .40 -.49 45 | .30 -.50 50 ats 50 | .25 -.30 45 
MOAR eri ts ok CWeratises t) Boat ah eo tes 58 | .423-.524] 45 | .814-.543] 465 .594) 45 | .284-.834] 45 
Mcntreal— 
OD OMe Bete Atel teks | ue os dads 55 COR ee ers | RR Betas osc |'a cs POM aaa ocall eager ll atianapete’ «ll PAeRter stor tebarate saatdele 
OZ Opee tera ce siutelats, Gtejes 56 ol 70 | .44 -.51 60 31 -.58 {50-70 51 -.63 50 OD 
TLE. a ey aie SOLIS R SE ERS eeI 56 51 70 | .44 -.51 60 31 -—.53 |50-70 51 -.61 50 39 60 
IGS ORM cee de Rao a8 fe (b) .60 5 70 | .48 -.55 60 | .38 -.62 |50-70 | .55 -.65 50 Bi 54 
GE Meise! aie crate e dre. de (b) .60 55 145-70 | .51 -.55 48 388 -.62 |45-65 55 —.65 45 .30 48 
HOS 2 mame teeta y Pistinie oc aterate (b) .60 55 |40-70 | .51 -—.55 40 38 —.62 |45-62 55 — 65 45 00 48 
HOSS meme mnter sy seis! 5 noo (b) .56 51 |89-63 | .47 -.51 48 34 —.58 40 51 -.61 40 ol 48 
OSA te Meese Sie oa (b) .56 51 54 | .47 -.51 40 | .34 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 Bil 48 
TOS OR Rm eee Se hetercbe it (b) .56 51 54 | .47 -.51 40 30 —.58 40 51 -.61 40 ol 48 
NGS Gree ay ew se eR (b) .56 51 54 | .47 -.51 |40-48 30 -.58 40 51 -.61 40 Si 48 
NOS TER s OH Rie svet tow eee (b) .60 55 54 | .53 -.57 |40-48 34 -.62 40 55 -.65 40 85 48 
USSR Mick cies casei os (b) .60 55 54 | .53 -.57 48 38 —.62 40 55 -.65 40 35 48 
NORGE ME oe cine see aha ae (b) .60 55 54 | .53 -.57 48 38 -.62 40 55 —.65 40 _ 85 48 
AOAQ REE ies. Joao VERN. op. (b) .65 60 54 | .58 —.62 48 39 —.68 |40-45 62 -.71 45 | .35 —.40 48 
ODT INN ee OM ee tats aay (b) .65 60 54 | .58 -.62 48 | .89 -.68 142-50 | .62 -.71 50 | .35,-.40 54 
Hull— 
TORY) rs Piped AR cacti cd Ree 48 54] .45 -.51 54 | .41 -.50 54 | .41 -.48 54 .40 54 
LOOM Re tavert sie sick hese « 49 45 54 45 -.51 54 | .41 -.46 54 43 -.50 54 40 54 
ODOM My te tant nus fer ers olan a3 49 45 54 45 -.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 43 -.52 54 .40 54 
OS OMe TN Mayans ole elvan 49 45 54 45 -—.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 43 -.52 54 .40 54 
TOR a cla keeles, CLUE ae 49 45 54 45 —.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 43 -.52 54 .40 54 
MB var ae eS aes LE 44 40 54 404—.43 54 | .387 -.413 48 39 -—.47 48 36 54 
ORE 0. Reinet Ieee al pene Ie 4] 305 54 40 545) 35 = 38% 48 37 -.44 48 34 54 
HOSA yen Taree aes s Ae 2 41 374 54 40 54 | .85 -.384 48 37 -.44 48 34 54 
OB rewrite ie ere ee AAG cay orcs 8 MILA i er ele 54 ATR 48 | .84 -.46 48 37 —.44 48 34 48 
NGS yee ea a ela es Agta ste ae ye (co ae ee 54 474 48 | .34 -.46 48 37 -.44 48 34 48 
BEG 5 Gea oe cl CTE HERE AUR ieee He. er 54 474 48 | .34 -—.46 48 387 —.44 48 34 48 
NOS Ste hace cine ec aes ATI Biles Rete aes 54 474 48 | .34 -.46 48 37 —.44 48 34 48 
MOS GR MME rT la si arcaeters: eyes te ABT RAIS hott 54 43 48 | .387 -.49 48 40 -—.47 48 37 48 
LGA rien tare ca RENE Soo. Be AAPA cneone 54 43 48 | .387 -.49 48 40 -.47 48 By 48 
SE Ee | UR RES Ree oa eae Le AGM ine Mec eee 54 46 48 | .40 -.51 48 44 - 50 |48-54 40 48 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
ICES... ooo onene sO Coa EL eee. 55 54 54 54 | .42 -.60 54 |} .55 -.574] 54 48 54 
NG OGM AMide tic ccc Aoeie sare he 55 50 54 48 -.52 54 | .89 -.55 54 50 -.60 54 44 - 46 54 
LGD ORI RS He Be eh tate a. ele 55 die aes 48 -.52 54 | .39 —.58 54 44 —.60 54 44 - 48 54 
OS (peas cts cleteieo iets «aut one 55 50 50 45 -.52 54 | .39 -.58 54 40 -.60 54 38 -.48 54 
NGS URS Ste oe ete se 4. Be 54 4S 493| .51 -.53 48 | .394-.59 48 403-.61 48 383-.49 48 
OS Zep rake chet oes Ne aes 54 49 493] .51 -.53 48 | 35 —.59 48 393-.61 48 35 -.49 48 
OS SIRS tains Pr Ne sy: 6 al'cr'at DAB tes BAe ee 493| .51 -.63 48 | .85 -.59 49 354-.61 48 35 ~ 49 48 
MOS AM rere aE ee es habe DDB ee Tea es 493] .51 -.53 48 | .35 -.59 48 354-.61 48 35 - 443 48 
OS Deri No islevats, Rebs was bee (0) OAS ia Sess eae 493) 51 -.53 48 | 35 -.59 48 354-.61 48 35 —.443 48 
UCR OW e+, oS th AG OIE Ae (0) 1b 4S Saas eee 493) 51 -.53 48 | .85 -—.59 48 35 -.61 48 35 - 443 48 
RY Se tes yee OF ee are eG (Bb) 35a lias soe ee 494) .51 -.53 48 |} .35 -.59 48 45 -.61 48 BY 443 48 
LOS Siew An oe hs Ath recat (6) 54a cease wae 492) .51 -.53 48 | .35 -.59 48 45 -.61 48 35 - 449 48 
OS GNA race Adie abe sus Bo (0) Soa e SS Saas 493) 51 -.53 48 | .363-.59 48 45 -.61 48 383-443 48 
O40 ee a a ae See a SSS (Db) SDA Rasa cee 492) 51 -.53 48 | .394-.59 48 45 -.56 4g 40 ~- 445 48 
Ty Te lc ice Aen mene ace’ (0) GOSRl eran res 493) .55 -.57 48 | .484-.63 48 | .53 -.60 48 | .44 -.483] 48 


(b) Rate applies also to bus operators. 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF syamert ere VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 


Locality 


Cornwall— 


Conductors and Motormen 


One 
man 
cars 


Wages* per hour 


Two 
man 
cars 


a 


ee ry 


a 


PS eat te TC 


eee ee ww eee 


a i ry 


Ce 


a 


(b) Rate applies also to bus operators. 


(c) Per month. 





Hours 
per 
week 


— 
ore 
> 





Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
(c)90-00 60 
(c)90-00-} 60 
110-00 
44 60 
46 60 
46 60 
46 60 
46 60 
46 60 
46 60 
46 60 
48 55 
D2 50 
‘Bg 50 
55 50 
‘S1a|0, 00 
.62 -—.68 44 
.72 -.78 44 
.72 -—.78 44 
.72 —.78 44 
.72 —.78 |40-48 
.72 -.78 36 
.72 -.78 36 
.72 -.78 44 
.72 -.78 44 
.72 -.78 44 
.72 -.78 44 
72 -.78 44 
2 —.18 44 
75 -.81 44 
77 -.83 44 
.45 -.50 60 
40 -.55 54 
40 -.60 54 
40 -.60 50 
40 -.60 45 
40 -.60 45 
.50 -.60 45 
.50 —.60 49 
.50 —.60 49 
.50 -.60 49 
.45 - .60 54 
45 -.55 4g 
.50 -.55 49 
55 48 
61 48 
66 55 
66 50 
ie 44 
mo 44 
Mie 44 
65 44 
.65 45 
.65 45 
65 45 
69 45 
.69 45 
.69 45 
6 45 
iat 48 
74 48 





Shop and 
Barn 
Ment 

Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

38 —.44 60 

38 -.50 563 

37 -.54 60 

39 -.54 60 

39 —.54 50 

39 -.54 50 

39 -.54 50 

39 -.54 50 

39 -.54 50 

39 -.54 50 

37 -.54 50 

.388 —.54 494 

88 —.54 494 

Al —.55 50 

.434-.563} 50 

.55 -.75 44 

54 -.81 44 

54 -.81 44 

.54 - 81 44 

.54 -.81 1374-42 

54 -.81 32 

.54 -.81 32 

.54 —.81 144-48 

.54 -.81 |44-48 

.54 —.81 144-48 

.54 —.81 |44-48 

.54 - 81 |44-48 

.54 -.81 |44-48 

.57 -.84 144-48 

.59 -—.86 144-48 

85 —.53 60 

.35 -.50 150-60 

.85 —.53 150-54 

85 -.53 45 

.385 -—.53 135-56 

.87 —.53 |85-50 

.87 —.58 |44-48 

.87 —.58 144-48 

.387 —.58 |44-48 

.387 —.58 |44-48 

.387 -.58 144-48 

.87 -.58 144-48 

.87 —.58 |44-48 

40 -.58 |44-48 

46 -—.64 144-48 

46 -.57 55 

.403- .523| 55 

.463-.564] 55 

463-564} 55 

.463-.564] 48 

.433-.533] 48 

.434-.534| 48 

.434-.534| 48 

434-534] 48 

.474-.574| 48 

473-574] 48 

.474-.574| 48 

474-574] 48 

.494- 594] 48 

.524-.624| 48 








Electricianst 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
bour week 

$ 
44 60 
49 60 
49 60 
49 60 
4G 60 
49 60 
49 60 
49 60 
49 60 
47 - 51 60 
.48 -—.51 155-60 
.48 -.51 155-60 
.50 —.55. |55-60 


.525— .573|55-60 


.73| 44 
60 -.79 | 44 
60 -.79 | 44 
60 -.79 | 44 
.60 -.793|74-42 
.60 -.79 132-36 
.60 -.78 |32-36 
.60 -.79 |44-48 
.60 -.79 |44-48 
.60 -.79 |44-48 
.5T4-.79 |44-48 
.60 -.79 |44-48 
.60 -.79 |44-48 
63 —.82 |44-48 
.65 -.84 |44~48 
40 -.53 | 60 
42-50 | 50 
50 -.58 | 50 
50 -.58 | 45 
50 -.58 | 35 
50 -.58 | 40 
50 -.58 | 40 
50-58 | 44 
50 -.58 | 44 
50 -.58 | 44 
50-55 | 44 
53-55 | 44 
53] 44 
50 | 44 
56] 44 
58 | 55 
58 | 55 
58 | 55 
58 | 55 
58 | 48 
55 | 48 
55 | 48 
55 | 48 
55 | 48 
59 | 48 
59 | 48 
59 | 48 
59 | 48 
61 | 48 
64 | 48 


Trackmen 


and 


Labourers 


per 
bour 


‘50 ~.55 


35 —.40 


36a. 
he, 


Wages |Hours 


per 
week 


(2) Deduction from earnings: 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934; 10 per cent in 1935 and 1936; starting Feb. 1, 
1937, rates of reduction reduced by 1 per cent every two months (Oct. 1, 1938, full wages again). 
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TABLE I1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF Han a VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 


ee ee ee ee 
—eeaea=au0@0=—$—$—$=$@—m—@S09WyxTqT®SNOD oo». wee eo 
































Conductors and Motormen } Shop and Trackmen. 
18 Ui aiiecsa 5 amar Linemen§ Barn Electricianst and 
Letality Wages* per hour 3 Bu Ment Labourers 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages ;Hours| Wages |Hour 
man man week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
OntTARIO—Con. : > $ 
Kitchener— 
He se aiaitet at A os ENE I Gl a oe iC os 65 —.723 54; .35 -.55 60 45 60 423) 60 
= a a i RS Ve a He tee on ao = a oe Ht 8 rk ah 
NOS OR ames, Gide sag lee 45 45 GON 70Re 728i 254.) 40.50 60 50 60 40 60 
19314 seen Votre datts 6 oe eten 45 45 60 | .70 -.724| 54] .40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
NOS DE MMe nee dcmtaa's's ah 45 45 60 | .70 —.723| 54 '40 -.50 60 50 60 40 60 
CRS, a by age Ec ES 45 45 60 | .70 -.723| 541 .40 -.50 |54-60 50 54 40 48 
TASR CONNER 208 4 NE Se a ae aa 45 45 58 | .70 -.724] 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
POSSE ease svi eats ate 45 45 58 | .70 -.723] 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
TOSOMe Ayes eee nite ok 45 45 58 | .70 -.724| 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
MOB Re ernce Naas attests 2 ahite 45 45 |58-60 | .70 -.721} 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 48 
BOS6 Geen ci ving. eet: 8 45 45 |58-60 | .70 -.723| 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40? boven, 
HOS OREM Pictasicd ote hers was 45 45 |58-60 | .70 -.723] 54] .40 -.50 54 50 54 40 54 
ROG () american, cetera see iid). Se AB (b) .45 58 | .70 -.721] 541] .45 -.50 |55-70 50 55 45 55 
i ABO Ree RRC game (ae Om AL (6) .55 57 | .80 ~.823/54-60 | .45 -.60 60 65 60 | .45 -.50 54 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
HOD) Meme rete turd eUerrato siete oe orc bis cere OOS G Olena icra ed Ram ay: 645. =.48 |, .455. FOD 60) [ais coe here 
ISU A es ee SOR aS Suan COTE Oi aaa ieee ae oa .388 -.45 66 45 66 40 48 
TOD OENE AE Soa cise ab och Lia Pe Moke.) GOFRO Meee aan ine bem hoen .88 —.45 66 45 Ti. 40 48 
TOR ce eats oc ere AON erat ine 60F66. ae ae Mellin eee .88 —.45 66 45 Hu 40 48 
AOS Temenos Geeicvas Ses taxeys tas RAOn | aise aehiae oe GO) eh ee CRT Shae .85 -.45 |77-91 45 77 40 48 
Do nitetse ents «viele ie y's loons 5 KAGE epee ae GO) ct eel dae .82 -.48 |70-91 45 70 40 48 
HOSS awe memes « aaltantas 6 bak AOL | 3 ce Merce GOs The aieystays He Che .82 -.45 |70-91 45 LO) [aire ata eae aa ca 
HOSS Mei hae sic: = foietive AOD SU RGN eke SAE ae Oye 2 DR ee .82 -.45 |70-91 45 PAU ey Bes WA Fnac eos ae 
HOS OVEN Mae et isi. ae ANY) 1 co Rh ea Ane GOP a eae tee ble eae .82 -.45 |65-91 45 GON ere Muenag icy (imme: sie 
AOS GieeMae tate ache tase witelstors pAOb goes ales OO}. ohh eae: | ia tvaee, .82 -.45 |65-91 45 65 373, 54 
HOS fee Sos ortis Sirs, ce a euake AO | 2) eae eco GO) il eee Ti ae .82 -.45 |65-91 45 65 373| 54 
HOSS ere e soe sa carson 45}| 5 cine ae GO) ae eee |S 22) ae .85 -.50 |65-91 50 65 3741 54 
CRURLOG Pee BHR ana! eae a C1 PIR Me es UB ee ttt 4 al Me .85 -.50 165-91 50 65 374| 54 
TOAD Meee ahs id's ows setsia Ad ee sea GOLF s RR ee oe: .85 -—.50 |65-91 50 65 374] 54 
TAT oe Nee et AO} |. A ee eae 60). ce Rl ke roe .89 -.54 |65-91 54 hi PS petcseind iain odxatc 
. Port Arthur— 
OD MI RT PRE 6. 50s ols | cae acsvae Gets .55 60 .80 493) .52 —.65 493] (c )132.00 495 50 494 
QD Gaetan ota tierce eran scion e's f YG; 50 54 | .71 -.77 44] .45 -.62 495 160.00 493| .42 -.47 494 
ODO eRe OR. Kies so twiss .62 543| 541] .63 -.88 441 .50 -.65 493 168.00 493) .42 -.49 491 
i) ae AMS eee lire ered is etree preered or 
eeeree reer eereoer eer ee eereee ° e P } ‘< rede e, = hg. 2 i ry 2 ‘a F< ig 2 
TOS OWES emai «Sess tes oe are .574-.592| .50 -.52 54 | .514-.793} 44] .453-.61 491) 155.80 491) 40 -.45 493 
OS Syren fay ake ale aie Essie 575 50 48 | 57 -.793| 44 | .453-.61 44 155.80 44] .40 -.55 44 
OCA EP NR INE <= feiss 573 50 48 | .57 -.793} 44] .453-.61 44 155.80 44 | .40 —.45 44 
MOS Ds MER ere eek os cfeesei 574 50 48 | .73 -.793| 44] .453-.61 44 155.80 44 |} .40 -.45 44 
LOD Oma eaeer tte taret oh yes 50 48 | .73 -.793} 44] .454-.61 44 155.80 44 47 44 
He So aay ti tee oc ee 74 Ee e a male ie ig iF 155.80 44 . ~ i i 
eT ee CeCe ROR hk BOM ea 2 ae 7 —.00 RASA Wet Tat Ch My Cara = 
TLE BORY cite) Na ae EL G2pii cree ee 48 |} .81 -.88 44} .57 -.65 AAD | sh eh Ree eee 42 -.51 44 
ISHN Bae ee as ea C2 Mee es 48 | .81 -.88 44] 50 -.65 re POSS or a EE p 42 -.51 44 
HOA Tees een c Giclte so ate amh GiaiAinaeeh eect 48 | .86 -.93 44 | .55 -.70 7 INPRO cr al Py ee eke 47 -.56 44 
Fort Wiliam— 
O20 me ete et OPE ck clo -iotechs a erate ales 55 584 .70 49 .50 49 | (c)148.00 63 .50 50 
OD GM eeD hrc el eloo See oye wats .O7t .50 |513-63] .72 -.77 44 | .45 -.62 |49-60 148.00 49 | .42 -.47 49 
TOS sh a Rh ee ct BGO eves we es 513-63] .75 -.88 44 | .45 -.65 |49-60 160.00 49 49 49 
IGETOE IS to o.che ti aeecemees acme (ARIES Rapes e-4 ee te ae a a ra Aen FA a i. 
HOG Leiria ecco wats cm sltedoes GDS | pcre Seeds Se 51}- .75 -—.88 4 45 -. — ; : 
IO RRS oes ae ae ae ee Robes coals. Se eae — oat re En aD che ee When He - 
HOSS epee els oe wee ord hie ROVE eee. Aya doh .65 -.793 8 | .51 -.6 : ‘ 
a: RR cP OR ie col bn oh «steers oe ree re moe re > apt m rea re ve on 
DOSNT Te EOE RORS DID] coe ccccces : paar fed 7 2 a : . 
OSG PMP. Sees Glee ohtale aes FV E Arash trees 40-49 | .55 -.793) 44] .51 -.61 48 148.00 44 47 44 
VOSA rele h hebee 6 cs: ae OOM. aes 40-49 | .574-.82 44 | .534-.633] 48 154.00 44 49 44 
NOS SE etc mee oe ates « ofsiee« ODP (RR. Sel teens 40-49 | .81 -.88 44} .50 -.65 48 160.00 44 49 44 
OS ORAE AEA tra ate wie feud ne ODE et earel ae 40-49 | .81 -.88 44 | .50 -.75 48 160.00 44 49 44 
HOSQME Io Retac is chee 6 aldo LOD aes Set ne oe UR Passe a es Ppt 155)—.75 48 160.00 44 49 44 
LOGI RM ae iss Soke Sins eet LGER aoe AO) | POR ete, Gall: Sa .573-.773| 48 180.00 44 .513| 44 


(b) Rate applies also to bus operators. 
(e) Deduction from earnings 5 and 73 per cent. 


44916—4 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF guest aie VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 








Conductors and Motormen 


Wages* per hour 





Locality Hours 
One Two per 
man man week 
cars cars 
$ $ 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
ODO SURE A DSS Grates a OMT icles cola .60 50 
LOQG eee se cicnaie cou (b) .623 Lai 50 
TAU ES NMI ce LT Uae (b) .654 .60 48 
TOSO Mee oie deka genase (b) .65% .60 48 
POSE WAL cha Shame ane Wee (b) .654 .60 |42-48 
OSD G ee Ue Lt ven ed ee (b)(§).59-|(§).54-.58]42-48 
.63 
OSHIP Tar ecu trenere tiie (b) .56 ell 42 
SA RNS Si tea uteate t ceet gaa (b) .56 Bil 42 
OSD te Re eee ee ae (b) .56 EDI 42 
TOS G me ene teteee ke Ae (O) Moe Boe 42 
DRURY 3 Pr ase Eilean 23 eh he yma oe 42 
POSS MMe t NG he ener ae (b) .603 555 42 
NOSSO Miso ME Meas GROEN AR EAs (b) .603 Wainy 42 
1 MOP Une Ay par Aye ura Ae a (b) .613 .563 42 
OAT eee eee neta aie ee (b) .664 .614 42 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina— 
DRED dey oakeea ming te Wa eo a 55 54 
FO Gai ees e/a ean Ne a A GOMI Ee meee ee 54 
TUGBA NS evap eg O5 Pm Be LOA are eer 54 
IGS (Ah RM Uses SI a ere eae Rey ea hue ae state 8 54 
TRO WEG Ce ial doer mae GC Ae ge 8 54 
HOS DINE Soa pobame ce ae LGSe ns sae aia 48 
OSS Maan ee mace ES ee Witiy apc te Ae 48 
SRY be oem De a (a Aare ee PAY He ooo 48 
GAO eis Me ean hun E Cane DOR Is Sais ae 48 
OS Hr oe a0 MN area SOO mene ree 48 
TOS Teele eat ce ae RODE at Aa ae 48 
KOR Sie Mage RA IU!) aaa 2 Oe al Medal Siri 48 
HOS OMNe airy ame gee haunt #0 G4 aay pat men 48 
JOUR eae eae er ed REIN AON Eee Tron a 48 
1 LOY. BMD ee rg LE <a a Stel Nee eee 48 
Saskatoon— 
OD ()amereer ued ns ne CUR 2 Cele 8 ale ae .60 54 
UGA AR i) ae i a LI AGG Rites tae 48 
LESAN J Ee th) a. ee HOSS: Lib wat stee 48 
LOS ie eter in seh sie toe POS# |e eee 48 
LUGE Na lly A a ano UR a 8 HOSE sacle 48 
DIOS DOME een ie bate stn wen POUR vk saeco 48 
TOS Smee wee nh wate 5) ON IES Sates 48 
HOR 7 Bare ie ae ne cds aaue. dee OA iallt ae ere ese 48 
HOS fey ss Rt | ae aL DORI: pee eee 48 
OSC Mane teen a aieens Cai sees DOM sl Rae ee 48 
RORY fs Ds NEN pei ae co Va DONM | ico mentee 48 
LOS SMe See nn. a OAR ND sic oto 48 
TOS OMESRTE AMER Re MCDT Ri iy WAR, RHO ee 48 
ESP EE ne UREA UE tse, Wiatnd ALUN Eis (O Yan i, ltl le 48 
OR AN Pan 2) MA MC LOOH pete eos 48 
ALBERTA 
Calgary— 
ODO ers steko Aen cee eee 724 .673| 48 
UAT, a SORA oe fn 5 pe A 654 .604| 48 
ARO PAURE S10 Rabe ae G' ERRRES Be 5 .70 65 48 
GSO eee ne ee ena .70 65 48 
TC SEC peta eee Moke cot ame .70 65 36 
LORD Hee) Ate Pie omewen Cae eae .70 65 44 
DOSS (OU hc cits BR oe ae .70 65 44 
VOSA Clennam ho BE .70 65 44 
POSH Cen aie ne he dee .70 65 44 
LOS GUS ae nie eas iets ee 70 65 44 
LOS TEU Rs to eee oe .70 65 44 
LOS Sich) eee rehash ae .70 65 44 
LOS OHSS CU tere Meds ON TE 2 .70 65 44 
LOS OMe ee ke eared tn (Ol eee ete 44 
POA Rat edo, water are perch: ate YA UM rates epee en! 44 


Linemen§ 
Wages j|Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.60 -.943| 44 
.52 -.91 44 
.52 —.944| 44 
.52 -.944| 44 
.52 -.944| 44 
.483-.88 44 





.44 —.805/44-48 
.44 —.803/44-48 
.44 —.8035/44-48 


.45 -.86 |44-48 
.45 —.86 |44-48 
.473-.89 |44-48 
.475-.905| 44 
483-.903| 44 
.523-.943| 44 
(eJ190200 0) ee 
£95 00 ae eee: 
LOO NOOUIE spate 
195.00) Sara 
195.0085. acer 
JA OU arta 
TO Pl eine 
RO Ee 
TOU econ 
LS 27G0\\| coe cee 
152200 ack ee 
17D 00M aera 
175 OOM en 
UST. 20;4| tees 
91 54 

.883| 48 

22 48 

92 48 

82 48 

.83 48 

764} 48 

10 48 

70 48 

70 48 

74 48 

74 48 

74 48 

74 48 

874) 48 
.624-.843] 44 
67 —.944| 44 
67 -.943| 44 
67 -.943) 36 
.67 —.944) 36 
.67 —.943] 40 
.67 -.944) 40 
67 —.944| 40 
67 -.944| 40 
1O(eenc a en aO 
.67 —.943) 40 
.67 -—.943) 40 
.67 —.943) 40 
.67 -—.943] 40 


Wt 





48 -.67 54 
48 -.75 54 
.50 —.80 54 
45 -.80 54 
45 —.80 54 
45 —.80 48 
.40 -.61 48 
40 -.61 48 
.40 -.61 48 
.40 -.61 48 
474-653] 48 
473-653] 48 
.50 -.654] 48 
.50 —.68 48 
Ripy Sue 48 
524.734] 54 
.51¢-.724| 48 
.50 —.80 |48-54 
.50 -—.80 |48-54 
.50 -.80 |48-54 
45 -.72 |48-54 


45 —.673|48-54 
.423— .625|48-59 
.425- .624|48-59 


422-625] 48 
44 - 654|48-54 
44 — .655/48-54 
44 —.65$/48-54 
44 — .654/48-54 
55 -—.744| 48 
.60 -.90 48 
525-85 44 
.54 —.90 44 
.54 —.90 44 
.54 —.90 |36-38 
54 —.85 |30-36 
54 —.85 40 
.54 —.85 |40-44 
.54 —.85 |40-44 
.54 —.85 |40-44 
.54 —.85 |40-44 
.54 —.85 |40-44 
.54 —.85 |40-44 
.54 -.85 |40-44 
.54 —.85 [40-44 


(§) In summer 59 cents—one man cars, 54 cents per hour—two-man cars, 42-hour week. 
(6) Rate applies also to bus operators. 
(kK) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1$33, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent; in 1936, 7 per cent; in 1937, 5 per cent; 


1938, up to 3 per cent. 








Trackmen 
Electricianst and 
Labourers 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour week 
$ $ 
75 -.80 |44-48 44 48 
60 -.77 40 | .35 -.44 44 
61 -.75 44 | .385 -.45 44 
61 -.75 44) .35 -.45 44 
61 -.75 42 | .85 —.45 44 
57 -.70 |39-42 .403| 44 
52 -.64 |39-42 .3883| 44 
52 —.64 |40-42 .383| 44 
52 -—.64 |44-48 .381] 48 
53 -.65 |44-48 .392] 48 
53 -.65 |44-48 .391| 48 
563-.69 |44-48 42 48 
.563-.69 |44-48 42 48 
.574-.70 |44-48 43 48 
.66 —.763/44-48 474) 48 
65 54 Lif 54 
.70 54 | .45 -.48 54 
MS: 54 | .45 -.48 54 
WS 54 | .45 -.48 54 
es 54 | .45 -.48 54 
5) 48 | .45 -.48 48 
585 48 | .40 -.45 48 
584} 48 | .40 -.45 48 
58k| 48 | .40 -.45 48 
.584| 48 | .40 -.45 48 
.654| 48 | .473-.523] 48 
Pec as | ayn Nas 
.70 48 48 -— 54 48 
73 48 | .52 -.57 48 
tt ae 54 424! 60 
B fig itive a 2 48 | .424-.4934/ 60 
rE Nt ag Wet Re a .45 —.494|] 60 
Wrcereereneys 48 | .45 —.4¢ 60 
ela 48 re - 492 4 
Bo Uy arth 48 | .438 -.47 
.67 48 | .414-.45 48 
614 48 | .894-.423 48 
614; 48 | .393-.41 48 
614] 48 | .3894-.41 48 
65 | 48 | .403-.42 | 48 
65 48 | .404-.42 48 
65 48 | .403-.42 48 
65 48 | .404-.42 48 
stat 48 | .48 =.52 48 
874} 48 .60 48 
.84 -.90 44 | 524-574 48 
| Bl sou g 
f é meaeh ee 
80 -.95 |36-38 | .54 -.574| 48 
s Te anh a me aa 
-.9 0] .64 -. 
80 -.95 40 | .54 —.574140-44 
80 -.95 40 a mgt a 
80 -.95 40 | .54 -.5 0- 
80 -.95 40 | .54 —.574/40-44 
80 -.95 40 | .54 -—.574)/40-44 
80 -.95 40 | .54 —.574/40-44 
80 -.95 40 | .54 -—.574/40-44 
80 -.95 40 | .54 -.573/40-44 
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TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


ontinued 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 








Conductors and Motormen 





5 Linemen§ 
Wages* per hour 
Locality ——____—____-—_| Hours — 
One Two per Wages |Hours 
man man week per per 
cars cars hour week 
$ $ $ 
Edmonton— 
DODORMRIE rome t cise: a0 ars 68 .68 54 88 44 
MOD GREE cere eh sg sats ae GO, Pareto ee 54 82 44 
OD ONeWmren neue esc cas icls eal Uf nd est on Weslo ay re 2, os 
LRG RYO) shh 5 cs AU Sots By | beds Be peti : 
USES) ae canosiey oie Cee ioe DTA iokaeta ee eea 48 83 44, 
HOS Deine veers she cht cs 1655 [ee doh 48 82 40 
LOSSILO eee cues Veet. {O53 |) Cupane eae 48 82 42 
NOB Aenea ees. s 2 5): 4655) 2c ee eee 48 82 42 
OBE HOM 6G gale geass BBR: eye Siok ec aN 48 .793| 46 
ICE. 21a s hr GSA Re CN GAR Mays an nee 48 7941 = 46 
hee deh Boke S an ES ae ph Pa ae a shh ne 
NOS OM ERT iste haces fica GSE wea aee ee 48 .863| 44 
OA eerste hae hoe ae a amr OOS Leaner pee 48 88 44 
TROVE Lue Pep cae AAS Rei Le eA 7 A Ae Ue ae 48 .90 44 
Lethbridge— 
IGP AD cw alas Oke a ae ee B itck ql Reece Oe he 
MO DG Apress srr. 2 e048) a6 lols LB | aele Uns wpe: EB Gillie cence ter gel eras 
OAD eC BS eae cee aa AG ae ioe ge aie DO aes hte Morel emede 
TIC ENDS oe ie ae ear ea reer G16 1 Usa tome DA Whigs mare Ao tate ae 
GQ ees ian \cts tseatuec sc 3 Oss | terete ane ee LST i eee ial 
Oe EMRE vsvare late os sine ASME ley s pola Oe DAU Aa ciraeceny eel estas ae 
MOSER UE ered at OOF! eas che oh Life [ergo ONAN UA PN 
NOS Aree Cease aces Ly reise! a's Eee ete ect ete cee DAN aver eemene paral ele 
GS eee ras les cha dies BaF Ry eeay Wet ny 15 RI eke ay dae 31 Yong 
TIGER, Cio eae See eee OBEY oigam Bina Es Baas Er syorae Re al Uta | 
OBI rhe a ce SAL NR ee £5 Doll saath oa ee ay ila a hoy te Stem (so 
IGE RU. oC ee eae ADT iaee. haste ies OA eee el aera oe 
MOS Oe Omer Be ace ASVS tle leniers i. ‘Oriel Aaah fh cece NSPE ocatytcel As Us Pale Man ee 
GA QU eves ets etc ec fons LO) ab | ae ok eee BAHN eee ata ce ation 
TAT 296 0 ee (Oy) BOS wat eh ian ae BA eee eee ech se 
British CoLnuMBIA 
Nelson— 
HOD URmmeMER a ieee fel ses sclaneYs lisia 4 ce bees, & (c)100 .00 of 
OD Gee Ane WAI AA oye fo solic Baek ote e 110.00 D4: Uae enaere neta se 
BGG reer ee eLA La cis cyecs | stcyieee ope igie « 120.00 OAL Ap aperrde eoe seen site 
HOBOS 8 Se Se te Be er 126 00W4ASH54 Geese sien, aoe 
TMER BD. Up. Mal os Ae eee ee ae ne T2O LOO 4854 oleae er tee al atone, 28 
O32) Men eR Ee AES, Ue ood | a etl ae coavepere TS 00, 14S 2BAy ech acme eerste ole 
Goh ee NER AR sted See trol as bis ices peieas. shanties 100) OOM 48=54 Sela apie eels ce cr 
NO ARIE PE aka Sic | andthe: 100 CO T4AS =A Mas chats cee ee erecats 
FROG Goleta kde Sa Pes Ok Sa 110),00): (48254 Nee ane ies, e 
OS CaM rane ae ete cel wie Beals ale sys 110.00 DHA crc ema epee aes 
GS Ameren ee a tae ial sete ath ae Stahl 120 .00 Ber NG AR AR ate 
120.00 D4. UN, Oe akan eel ae ana 
120.00 OA Ele en testa ee wotee 
120 .00 DAR Ro see alters 
120 .00 OAT Fa eter tec ere | ese ae 
65 48 874] 44 
.62 48 69 -.94 44 
.63 48 69 -—.97 44 
63 48 69 -.97 44 
.63 48 69 -—.$7 48 
63 48 69 -.97 32 
.63 48 62 -.874 32 
.63 48 62 —.874}32-48 
.63 48 | .653-.92 |40-48 
.63 48 | .683-.97 |40-48 
63 48 | .683—.97 |40-48 
63 48 | .634-.97 40 
63 48 | .684..97 40 
63 48 | .684-.97 40 
.714| 48 | .75-1.03 40 





(b) Rate applies also to bus operators. 
(c) Per month. 


(Ll) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; 





69 44 |(c) 75.00 





Shop and 
Barn 
Ment 

Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

.60 -—.90 44 

50 -.76 44 

.55 -.95 144-48 

.50 -—.95 44 

.62 -.95 44 

.50 -—.873/40-44 

.50 —.83 42 

.50 -.83 42 

.50 -.793| 44 

.50 -.794| 44 

52 -.794| 44 

52 —.82 44 

.53 —.84 44 

.54 - 86 44 

.54 -.90 44 

584-.683| 56 

.58 —.70 56 

.59 -.70 54 


.09 -.78 |44-54 
54 ~-.70 |44-54 
493-643] 44-63 


110.00 48 
120.00 48 
120 .00 48 
120 .00 48 
115.00 48 
100 .00 48 
100 .00 48 
110.00 48 
110.00 48 
120.00 54 
120.00 54 
120.00 54 
120.00 54 
120.00 54 
.58 —.80 44 
45 -.74 |44-48 
52 -.75 |44-48 
.52 —.75 144-48 


52 -.75 |44-48 
52 —.75 144-48 
62 -.75 
52 -.75 
52 -.75 
52 -.75 
02 '-.70 
iy eee) 
52 -.75 |44-48 
52 -.75 
.604-.834] 44-48 


44-48 


(m) Deduction from earnings: Dec. 1, 1932, also 1933, 1934, 5 per cent; 1935, 24 per cent. 


44916—4% 








Electricianst 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.88 44 
82 44 
.87 44 
.89 44 
89 44 
82 40 
82 42 
82 42 
.78%| 44 
.784%| 44 
.784| 44 
82 44 
863] 44 
88 44 
.90 44 
69 44 
72 -.744| 44 
69 -.74 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
.70 -.75 44 
.70 -.75 44 
.70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
70 -.75 44 
784-.833| 44 


58 —.624 





Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 

Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

60 -.623| 44 

50 -.52 44 

roo 44 

50 —.52 44 

50 —.54 44 

48 —.52 44 

48 - 52 42 

48 —.52 42 

48 -.52 44 

48 —.52 44 

50 - 53 44 

50 -.54 44 

.50 -.55 44 

50 -.56 44 

.50 -.56 44 

48 56 
55 56 
sae 56 

50 -.55 54 

50 -.55 54 

45 —.51 54 

414-47 54 

414-47 54 

423- 48 54 

44 — 50 54 

45 -—.514/48-54 

45 -.534/48-54 

AT —.534|48-54 

AT -—.534148-54 

.49 —.554/48-54 

.56 54 

.50 48 

50 48 

50 48 

50 48 

40 48 

.40 48 

40 48 

40 48 

.40 48 

.40 48 

.50 48 

.50 48 

.53 48 

53 48 

ey &60 44 
.44 —.53 |44-48 
.50 -.59 |44-48 
.50 -.59 |44-48 
.454- 59 |44-48 
.50 -.59 |44- 48 
.50 -.59 |44-48 
454-59 |44-48 
50 -.54 |. 44 
454-54 44 
45 -.54 44 
45 -.54 44 
.453-.54 44 
.454- 54 44 


in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent; in 1935, 4 to 93 per cent. 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF AY VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
onclude 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Concluded 





























Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen 
—_—_ Linemen§ Barn Electricianst and 
Wages* per hour Ment Labourers 

Locality | Hours| —- | YY J A |“ — 
One Two per Wages |Hours}) Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 

man man week per per per per per per per per 

cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Victcria— 

TODO Crea TO econ Richart Cee a 65 48 .873| 44] .58 -.80 44] .72 -.744) 44 .60 44 
EGG CUR A ok Sec, a he I ata ae eee 52 | .69 -—.94 44] 51 -.74 |44-48 | .69 -.74 44 53 44 
UYU ants Meet cs A OBE FE Oe Se an 52 | .69 -.97 44] 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
OBO) Ged UNG 2k Une eM HOO Eig Re gtega Is 52 | .69 -.97 44 |} .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
DOB TO ee RN sa URE a Fel ea OORT AS SN RAGE oh 52 | .69 -.97 44] 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
ORD SVS RIM UAT ORM PEGI kee i 52 | .69 -.97 44] 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
MOS SU WS RSL ail ti ap A Niue Uone by Tana 50 | .62 -.872| 44] .493-.714/44-48 | .664-.714) 44 513] 44 
IRS SAR IOI SSVNay SST ap HS Eee Pa lel Ne 48 | .62 -.874| 44] .494-.714/44-48 | .664-.714] 44 514] 44 
UE 1s) OAR OTS eS Score a: NOTA GC aeeen ahi 44 | .653-.92 44 | .504-.734/44-48 | .684-.734] 44{ .48 -.524) 44 
THER OSE WUC UCT NORE OA ata BS LOSI’. :> chance 44 | .683-.97 44] .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44} 493-54 44 
198 7mee el AARC aa JOO ste Serpe A 44 | /684-.97 44} 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .493-.54 44 
TRUS SSIRD CANE WANs Homan BCL Ra ee 44 | .684-.97 44 | 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .493- 54 44 
EOS OL oi arsen sft oka: Aaa SOOM: Aan 44 | .684-.97 44] 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | 492-54 44 
AOA ee Seis GENS on iat HOGI 4 Si Weanae fd 44 | .684-.97 44] 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .494-.54 44 


OG Te mes eye he a RM ih fi BR a 44 | .75-1.03 44 | .603-.833/44-48 | .783-.833] 44 .623| 44 
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TABLE Il.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES 
Norz.— Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 
TaaTeT STi sll cal Tea: GAD aEe AE Toe Ge RE ee nee 


(a) Policemen (b) Firemen* 
ase as Sa Ah TC, cle Vl Pad aS adi 
(Maximum per year) 





(Maximum per year) 














1929 1940 1941 
Locality a cE Se osedalh 1940 1941 
a Hrs Hrs Hrs Locality Nae re 
ages a4 Wages La Wages (ey Wages | Wages | Wages 
$ $ 

Nova Scotia— : § § § 
sania Eta ci chee these > 1, es ee 1,600 | 56 || Nova Scotia— 

OA a oe yo ly HN ae é ah a bh Bf DS80rl SG» PEalifax) (sees sheets eames *e 
OS cele ie dak 1,092 | 70 | 1,196 | 84 | 1,256 | 84 || §Sydney...............0.02. 17360 17390 raat 
AULGEMC RN tna Coles els bos 1,320 | 84 | 1,345 | 84 | 1,560 | 84 CV LLU Sia ieee lee eniees 1,080 1,080 1,080 

Prince Edward Island— 

ChanlothetOwlils.... 620 ns 1,080 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 | 1,140 | 56 || New Brunswick— 
ME) eh CUNT Pc ieee alelatneerate 
ES al 1 adn 4784 es Sen ee eaten foncion. PANY epee ean Ey, ihe tee m0 en 
Peete eee eee eee , , p 6 Fredericton :4:4s20 os 95 
Moras Ag aa See 1,500 | 56 | 1,560 | 56 | 1,560 | 56 : a et a 
HCCC TUCCON RET et ccis oie ciletts 1,200 | 84 | 1,200 | 70 | 1,320 | 70 
Quebec— eae 1 1.700 
Ontrea he ers Sacra aes eles ; ' 
IMIOTEE CH TNy OA thie scien oben 1,700 | 84 | 1,800 | 84 | 1,800 | 84 WV Esti OUNGi.t saan letevanins 1,700 ' ; 00 i f 700 
Westmont:...!)......+..-. 1;'700'1 F811) 700 72 D700 shed Wet Quebecs «sia: hacdssaacaie 1,456 | 1,485 | 1,456 
UB ORC rr animes Pere oes oe '52 1,326 | 84 | 1,359 | 84 | 1,456 | 84 TPhreesRiversy 45. een 2% 1,456 1,300 1,352 : 
Three Rivers............... 1,460 | 84 | 1,300 | 77 | 1,352 | 84 || §Sherbrooke................ 1,560 | 1,300] 1.300 
Sherbrooke................. 1,508 |....] 1,300 | 66a] 1,300 | 66a}} §St. Hyacinthe............. 1,450b} 1,352b} 1;352b 
St. Hyacinthe.............. 1,450b| 84 | 1,352b) 70 | 1,352D}-70 || fHull....:........::5.ccc0e 1,200 | 1,200 | 1.475 
A hee ets oe 0: 1,200 |....} 1,200 | 70 | 1,200 | 84 
Sion. 2... oe. ee 1,092 | 70 | 1,300 | 72 | 1,300 | 72 || Ontario— 

Dintarectes Mbitawe) 5 05 Ys Me roe 1,751 | 1,751 | 1,751 
bun, Md eke 2654 1,913 | 48 | 1,915 | 48 | 1,915 | 48 Brockville................. 1,250 | 1,200] 1,200 
Brocwvilo hy hs. .0! 1,197 | 77 | 1,250 | 65 | 1,270 | 65 Kingston.................+. 1,204 | 1,204] 1,204 
Peabo Le So. 1,450 | 60 | 1,450 | 53 | 1,450 | 53 Belleville..............-.4. 1,200 | 1,248 | 1,248 
ng a eee 1,550 | 70 | 1,500 | 60 | 1,500 | 60 Peterborough.............. 1,350 | 1,400] 1,400 
Peterborough............... 1,500 | 60 | 1,500 | 54 | 1,500 | 54 Oshawa...........+++..00+- 1,500 | 1,530 | 1.675 
"ASTER AH >, Ce) Se it Siena a 1,800 | 51 | 1,638 | 54 | 1,735 | 54 Toronto GLa e UMS ei ara ae ae 1,950 2,086 2,086 
68 toa ieee OL re eae 1,950 | 48 | 2,087 | 48 | 2,087 | 48 Niagara Falls.............. 1,700 | 1,620] 1,700 
Nigaraialle..... 28 ......0 1,750 | 60 | 1,680 | 60 | 1,764 | 60 St. Catharines............. 1,460 | 1,504] 1,504 
St. Catharines.............. 1,734 | 60 | 1,482 | 54 | 1,542 | 54 Hamilton............+.+... 1,750 | 1,850 | 1,943 
Hamideon.. 2.) 00kk 6... 4a 1,750 | 48 | 1,850 | 48 | 1,943 | 48 Brantford..............+.+- 1,643 | 1,643 | 1,643 
Brantord. 250, Wy oy 1,643 | 56 | 1,643 | 56 | 1,643 | 56 RT eo oie y eic alta aan eed 1,200 | 1,250] 1,250 
Cate eee WAN a daih 1,400 | 65 | 1,450 | 65 | 1,450 | 65 RFMD D2 rue d's <sialswidghee hh 1,300} 1,450 | 1,450 
CEE > ee Sh eee 1,450 | 56 | 1,450 | 54 | 1,450 | 54 Watehener. 0.1.2.0 i524 eee 1,450 | 1,510f] 1,510f 
La oe ee Sa 1,500 | 60 | 1,650 | 54 | 1,650 | 54 Woodstock...........-+.... 1,424 | 1,314] 1,369 
Woodstock ie Pru 1,300 | 70 | 1,300 | 60 | 1,365 | 60 Stratford..............+4+. 1,575 | 1,377 | 1,446 
Serairarc ely 28 te ood 1,580 | 48 | 1,500 | 54 | 1,575 | 54 London.............++++++: 1,728 | 1,725 | 1,814 
pee Ne ee es Senn 1,762 | 48 | 1,874 | 48 | 1,962 | 48 St. Thomas..............:. 1,500 | 1,500 | 1,564 
Sirtnomast 2). uh 1,800 | 70 | 1,800 | 60 | 1,864 | 60 Chatham...............++, 1,480 | 1,480) 1,554 
Chita ee Oe). 10. 1,550 | 54 | 1,550 | 54 | 1,550 | 54 |} Windsor................... 1,980 | 1,890 | 1,990 
AVinedeae nm POL. 8 a 5 2,150 | 48 | 1,890 | 48 | 1,890 | 48 Sarma... 2.1... e sees eee ees 1,500 | 1,560) 1,620 
SET ea ee br 1,620 | 54 | 1,620 | 54 | 1,680 | 54 North Bay..............+: 1,500 | 1,386 | 1,490 
Owen Sound............006. 1,700 | 65 | 1,800 | 63 | 1,800 | 63 Sault Ste. Marie........... 1,380 | 1,440) 1,500 
Norn Baye. cok 1,440 | 59 | 1,502 | 60 | 1,502 | 60 Port Arthur............+++. 1,620 | 1,620) 1,620 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 1,800 | 70 |'1,440 | 56 | 1,500 | 56 Fort William..............- 1,600 | 1,600} 1,665 
Port ag ye ee 1,740c| 60 | 1,697c| 60 | 1,740c} 60 ||, a 

or HUGE VOC i aes Anam au 5 ca 

See | Te ACO eens Wannineg ... slit kc Rye 1,740 | 1,760 | 1,858 

Manitoba— PBraAnd On, Wee, eee ee ae 1,500 |) 1,285.) 1,350 
Winnipers hs ae eee ete 8 1,836d| 48 | 1,760d| 48 | 1,858d| 48 
SEAN OD ses ne ess 2 sch 1,500 | 48 | 1,285 | 48 | 1,350 | 48 || Saskatchewan— : 

| EXChear Tas On Ue CA By Sots wag 1,644h} 1,512h| 1,740h 

Saskatchewan— ee ; : : 
ee 1,860 \f'48:| 1,768 [48,1 sb00 [eau ts Pac a ett. ieee pert 1330 | 1/503 | 1°712 
PPTINGE AUDI Uses sss sos lec 1,680 | 50 | 1,620 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 +Moose ee ie tMias ach AAs 1.536 1.344 1.344 
BEE AE tia aah ak whe ciessclen.- 1, S008) 48) $b62 | Ce eta ry OUR oa ; 
Meee TST. eb oa sce ep 1,800 | 48 | 1,536 | 48 | 1,632 | 48 |] 4rporta— 

‘Alberta— Caleary i siiccnass sees ait 1,740 1,626 1,626 
Ga: a 1,800 | 48 | 1,686 | 44 | 1,686 | 44 |} Edmonton................. 1,680) 1,691 | 1,740 
Pmbaton bliss ce 1,740 | 48 | 1,752 | 48 | 1,800 | 48 || Lethbridge................ 1,620 |} e dapat G2) 
Lethbridge................. 1,680 | 48 | 1,621 | 48 | 1,686 | 48 Medicine Hat.............. 1,500 | 1,500) 1,500 
Medicine Hat. oe. vi) 2 1,620 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 | 1,620 | 48 Wy ; 

British Columbia— 

British Columbia— EV ANCOUTCY. sacinctete.cs sleet 1,680} 1,772} 1,807 
WHR OR shes 3. IRL as 1,890 )}-48 (1,853 | 4S OOl } 48 Ny FVictoria. ..... 000k we. oso 1,695 | 1,695} 1,695 
VAC CORI S Meee tete ies. sets wold ese 1,710 | 48 | 1,710 | 48 | 1,710 | 48 tNew Westminster.......... 1,680 1,750 1,750 
New Westminster........... 1,740 | 48 | 1,824 | 48 | 1,824 | 48 INGlSOni: td ok ae aac necks 1,560 | 1,560] 1,560 
Nelsome one et. “et? 1,620 | 56 | 1,680 | 48 | 1,680 | 48 || §Nanaimo................6. 1,560 | 1,380] 1,380 








* Except where noted firemen work under the two-platoon system with one day off in seven. 
** Plus cost of living bonus: $10 per month to married, $6 to single men. 

{1 Two-platoon system. 

t Twe-platoon system with time off at regular intervals. 

§ Continuous duty with time off at regular intervals. 

a Radio ear police, 60 hours. 

b Rent, fuel, light and clothing included and exemption from municipal taxes. 
c Plus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 

d Plus 10 cents per day after 10 years and 20 cents after 15 years. 

e Rent, fuel and light included. 

f Plus $7.50 per month after 10 years. ; 

h Plus $5 per month for every five years’ service. 

k Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 
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TABLE IL.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
(c) Labourers 








1929 1940 1941 
Locality Wages ; Hours} Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
z Hh sabiclhs We ies AN VTE Si ol MWh DAT la AP et [ne he PEE 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Pi alifaxcmeacstionage. 5 she's: binusla tyeiaid le wasiethin bueietd ine isrs'e’ shine erate ss ‘ele .40 54 .40 | 48-54 .40 | 48-54 
SH OY src as als v tic «oft ois syoiniavers © Clelsiolataiaia iy ei Sistas biainloto.e Bisinieniers ¢ 2% 30-42 54 43 48 45 48 
ar ee DEON Gs Rohe yet Me Se UE BT ECE UAL re Mes ea Reap sa Ae As oe calc Tats, 6384 48 .35 50 .30-.35 48 
EE TUT OM hee Ea Bede Fee kcle ora Sipla o! ceecere leds ace stctane i ah altts’ erate tere steisitre’s .30 54 | .3824-.35 48 .30 48 
New WWareriond ct ait Rana Dur WR OR OA es G aan bal GARE Cameo] IO sing cca .40 48 .40 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
GRArIOLTSHO WH es os Skee Cee ans She a eleva rodoreca ta lol arev chal leyhiave le sulle cuouptesetse all 54 .o0 48 130 48 
New Brunswick— ; 
Tera OTT ein Ghar ctshas Pk coor: Sate Take eave) alcpet tate iaa aveitls Sent atl 'a stoic ere ekerer a! «= .36 54 | .373-.41 48 *40-.41 48 
IVEGI CED. ye, cee Ret oes lover sherdsorGsike le ional eee raeote Poaatinls totes lofe! «oe siete: ole aueiel 35-.45 54 45 48 45 48 
HPT SCLOLUGU OM Gee core eee are eeu bie SyaPeVeTS aoe ends Toller sire eke ral lolats le (eialiezate\e eke eboays .30 54 .30 48 100 48 
1 SEY ATSC EUS Toa Ra Eggert APU eR ARIST ately ees lia RE ME OSS ois arse as 60 .25 48 Sg 48 
Campbellton. .i2i.ipisis)s ne siete olesnin'e 95 hss peralemiateeiniain(elsie wisi =< + 30 60 30 48 .30 48 
Quebec— A 
NAOT ET OAL Me ie Pia cheese eek clotie claebere adel tes Lanaate RLS an nM. CULE Alara ev at .40 60 .35-.40 48 .40 48 
WV Ga ETNFOUTIE IGRI) eos valevo tas ohctslalatereiaente Are ee Pevaberenelovarels of’ yatake patentee 130 60 40 54 40 54 
QyebeGe. 5 lag Gees sles ole nic doce cee h'e sb aphlan@ ample ines seinen tewralel= 40 54 45 48 45 48 
Teste one Peters Ne 0k) aC TU SUR Aen MUMBA es beul s etu lated ors yetiy» fPe Mtiatel « event] [lo satoge tal 2. 35 48 40 48 
TP ATPOGUIR LV OTS ROA chee cle cease Lalsietee rca aralelnete Mecetel calle ete fait eieyepehalat alate 40 60 £30 48 40 48 
Her brOGO ee i een War ert cree ale eases atk bebe ee te etatla antic Pols area ie ehege sa) attaeh .30 60 .35 48 PB Y 65) 48 
ET i NERS ULE (Uae rete Mare iv aileyoiate Bue akete la ceuayat 40 54 385 48 5 48 
St. Hyacinthe : 44 .30 44 
PCI en IAAL RO INNA UY S10) de Pub Matar ameattatae alas ata) alates oc Vetarati tells | : 48 .40 48 
St. John’s 48 35-.40 48 
Chicoutimi 48 i 48 
Ontario— 
OY es hii Ae etre GRTHID RAS R iene thee Cities BAAR, Qecsisteakn ae .50 44 .50 44 .50 44 
Gorn Wa eae acid aen eines eral a SAS RRM Este feral sega: usc a latiatunal ala tetera fer aycitelOteunts ae ee Se) A .40 40 40 44 
BPO Cleve ye eee a cele aap Ne nee eratetaee mre ae ect adey sale ah anette foo 54 35 48 Boo 48 
RING SEONNG) Hae reine rsiee Sates cis ial Ne a CumeeTals etait st al SMalsta a} <.eieiate eles ovs .30 54 .30-.40 44 .30-.45 44 
Beellevtle eae Re ce a ean ARM tn SiS iL Calcite Suave .40 60 .40 49 .40 49 
Peterborough yeni. savant sd Saar eiapen nateve rain Sn stala) 210! nlelavate a= aval a 40 54 .40 48 44 48 
Seay Ae eee Reis WIEN gy 9k BO TG Ue AA TRIE RM SR ULSAN SS IGA 40 55 .45-.50 44 45 44 
(Oya his tee MUNN ake fe AIRE Nee ee IR BRC cee ey Fac Oe a EE Sl T85~2.40 54 .30 48 .365 50 
FOR ONCO sey ae ce ee UA IS EMME coe a ecepeiCiel sels: oleaiolefane te shetetels .60 44 .625 44 625 44 
ELA TMIT ONG ieee UN VATE Ala nT mete ettarn Ne ction cllef bas ah etete! otetisiele .50-.60 49 .55 44 .59 44 
SE lOutharines iors. ii dass ba ele eae eraetewtnat ie hacstamiee eisieiein .387-.40 54 .40-.45 54 .45-.50 54 
INiamarar tall suacans ine i aiela ae aisle esate ctetatciels te ieye «le Uionerole/alcla tess 45 50 45 48 48 48 
BRranthOreln ees = See ee Rape Meee aie s eitiats ot hvanat abel lotelavels .45-.50 50 50 48 .50 48 
CraT Ede ENMU OD Muy a sah Ak he Nak ie PR nas gf bbc WMA Re .45-.50 44 45 44 .44-.54 44 
barely i do Peete. oes B20 aia ecg Shale eemraiaaane ate tisets cre! 2:2) 6A han a ote .40 44 ,40 44 434 44 
Rertehener 1. eee) Mia etc eul Ne Maia Bi SeN UAV te ete cA .40 54 45 44 45 44 
WWOOUSTOCK. fines Me ein ck a esi ee neon etectloaa 5) save umtene/ aro fae ials .30 54 85 44 Poo 44 
SEPALLOT ee as cia Rzield bis Gin See a OI Rimes Se oialel oles 4s seal syotamele, = 45 48 45 44 45 44 
IAG OTA iN atc RAs Sea lg Po vy (ataned aM er metre La! oP aca! ve) a) ate teadevelo retains 45 50 .02 48 .545 48 
SEU OTA! oes aioe ale HU RULER i eeleral S\.3.5)k¥e)atatePay atehevers 40 54 .40-.51 48 .43-.53 48 
Ca GATT se ae Geral PN ste ete ue ee nte MC TAS Dict <p iola/ebe Selene tema teete: 2 40 45 48 45 48 
VEG ror Uae MRRP OLN MCA SAUTER oat IT Tran 0 olan ie iy Bi ears Coe .50-.55 .58 44 63 44 
Sererih eae ttle es Meese ih dpa aa cli thet AA SUR Lies «s MRT a 5s alle lacsatisten 8, Ska .40-.55 .45-.60 48 .47-.62 48 
Owen Sound ee ee UN aa Marae ttaMads ao Ele se ate eye sea 39 .35-.40 50 35-.40 50 
INGLE Bayi ace ean ven a tcpe Bieler erase Opa s etaieletre atatele 713 asic) evel aioe etarars ans 40 44 44 45 44 
re iToll Stites os RN UR RE Dea ii ob linea ia a IAL ea acing lekae dio cick 42 48 45 48 
Sault Stes Marie dee cal poss ie aed ee Seicleterctne oracle rds ol evsleye satel ae sleiet .45-.50 45-.55 48 48-.57 48 
PorteAr thurs Sales Cam dene Renita a clea ee tte x = Be ahun al wpsusis .40-.46 .48 44 50 44 
Porto williarn mts cA les Sy aia aad semana ieea ss sro epee jae er .40 .40-.45 44 40-.47 48 
Manitoba— 
WIBRINee, Ooh sicer ge cad akon game ame ee meee ie mee mime has nant .42-.50 | 50-54 .45-.50 48 .45-.50 48 
Ae TYG (aid Pee yee IC eY oN RTA Gin ICO cp O One Se sore eo bs 35-.47 .42—.52 44 44-.55 44 
Soa em 
FU DOR Cae Pp eu recone tai 1) ri E0n 8 oso saan eee Ce Rear .40-.45 45 44 45 44 
Prince. IAT OE Ge IR cetalet rake eee be tecone ee fereage aietd. siehassittenstayetetere a .35-.40 .40 54 .35-.40 54 
PCT REN ovo) HU ANE GO RAN EI ic Sa Aik ne a IO Dra 45 .50 45 .43-.50 45 
WMGORGUN LW eens ats DELL SE Sait CRIES NE aie sfeluls ioete ce are winliaia .40 .48 44 .45-.48 44 
Alberta— 
Sal PREV A cle eee Utica Lum coh Whee SANS weet e cet ee ale nie te erate ene 54 45 AOI | 40a, ee Ta ee, 
WA MONGOM hve Hs hake CR eA RUE RN Rain SIA eetab ns Clete: oiielaes, wie Laie etateles .55-.57 .52-.57 44 .52-.57 44 
Lal Ciao Ce NG AIA AG BENE CNOA Go Oci TOO CO OOO HIOE Ocean BERClc EDD 47-51 44 .535 44 
Miecicine EUS ot Oonee ici vaneccc cit raieeetembisteraie = Aaltiete i eisiat etalon ce sc £02 OU | cine eie es .40-.45 44 .40-.47 44 
British Columbia— 
ATCO ULV OL) oe es Maha race ees tne ehata lacie ale MERA ein IRE iole ahlelele eyevave/spasnisvage 56-.59 .57-.61 40 57-.61 40 
WAG Tog t: 1 Semen Ia reise Gores Hea AROS aIG Ge cloin OOOO UCC OOOO UO DED .08 .53-.56 40 61 40 
INOW AWVESEIIDITSCGE cece ce cicts ois sleet ee ololeion ace ereicrer siete avecatetsraiace isle e say .61 40 6 44 
TPN a0) s Bs ye Oe PE Im eget NAS ore dae AIMS A crite PRO EOC TOC NS 50-.52 .40-.53 48 40-.53 48 
TVET TT Ste eee cA ahs os chcie eRe ee eo ene eitebeietate old eienete Tors tos atevare el eres .50 7 48 .40 48 
PC AMMLOOPS 5 isk 6 be daw sles slew des he GARMMEINRS Maple eds Pe ORs cee Marah ah sae ede aes .40-.55 44 .40-.55 44 
LUC HEH AI O(0) pee ad AS ERMA LO Ba aowrOn Cod 06 A Que SOR PACER aD .595 .56 44 .O7 44 
Prince HUpert seeccmiecis meskelastaleieicis elt le elatetole/s ore v'a\s1e\eiefere olla) e/slels ‘575 45 48 .50 48 
EDT ALN pe ci eee ar rca 8 ofa sio EERE itareictic orale tecice nici ace Git sere .50 .50 48 .50 48 
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TABLE DI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) Steam Railways* 
Norse .—For electric street railways by cities, see Table I (d). 


SSS EE EE ee eee eee ee ea a 
—ew!73+3ONMewqowoa“=»w=$“—~$@“O“OeS=sao“swsw=*q@wao@$@m®»8@m00@w0 _—_e_—e_O_OoOOoO OSS See ooo 





Occupation Unit 1920 1921 1922 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 | 1929-41 (b) (d) 
lad a 
ASSeDPeT DOr Mlle... ese eee eee cents 4.67 4.27 4.27 4.27 4.4 
Poe oe day... CEU Rae, 1 Se $ ie 00 6.40 6.40 6.40 6 0 708 
Sb a eA Eg . 192.00 | 192.00 219. 
Freept: through, ere FUE UT EP UU Pie Be Retr A cents 6.44 5.80 5.80 sh rake mre ne 
way, permite. ., none. Fae f 
Brakemen~ y cents 6.96 6.32 6.32 6.32 6.68 6.77 
ASSENGer DEL MLL ys eee ee eee cents SEoO 2.98 2.93 2.93 oft 
Passencormpenidayae oiok sy ist eae $ 5.00 4.40 4.40 4.40 4 mo rie 
Passenger, per month.. his OR as neo ue tem eas 12 ae $ 150.00 132.00 132 .00 132.00 141.00 143.10 
Bea” through, per eee NC cates Seiler coe cents 5.12 4.48 4.48 4.48 4.84 4.91 
CUZ MG WAY sg DCT WMILIOL 2... cule a cle ies easier sree are cent; é 
A one a train— : 5.52 4.88 4.88 4.88 5.24 5.31 
TCA Ome tare is aie eratae Sialareisiaet etre eee cents 3.44 3.04 3.04 3.04 3.24 
Per day... TEs og 2 Eke alte (NR i ee $ He 4.56 4.56 4.56 4.86 ary 
Yardmen— ' .80 36.80 136.80 136.80 145.80 |148 .20-153 .32 
OLEIMEN Der GAY Vocal eacne ese cle ee tee $ 6.96 6.32 6.32 6.32 6.64 
Helpers, ee gg iniiinisssnseees $ 6.48 5.84 5.84 5.84 6.16 6.95 
; BYE eh eat ee eee de teers , 
Locomotive Engineer s— $ 0 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.72 4.79 
assenger, per TATloeee ne peeled + © ata ott tel setae ntene rete cents |6.40-6.70 |5.92-6.92 |5.92-6.92 |5.92-6.92 |6.16-7.16 16- 
Freight, Shtopeh, per,mile, 5... decay aes Pwo cents |7 .12-9 .04 |6.48-8.40 |6.48-8 40 |6.48-8 .40 |6.84-8.76 aie "6 
reveno ew awe Der Mess ose a8 i. areal aed sie ete cents |7 .64-9.56 |17.00-8.92 |7.00-8 .92 |7.00-8 .92 |7 .36-9.28 7 35-9 .28 
PROMOS ORM Ry tc crest Faroe sé aisha dtm eee adie $ |7.04-8.36 |6.40-7.72 |6.40-7.72 |6.40-7.72 |6.72-8 .04 6.72-8 .04 
Pos tnu F aa 
assenger, per mile..... Rls el Ois cso bts Salle cents |4.80-6.00 |4.32-5.52 |4.32-5 52 |4.32-5 52 |4.56-5.76 4 .56-5 .76 
Preigut, corough, per mile............c62 ty. cerns cents |5.28-6.79 |4.64-6.15 |4.64-6.16 |4.64-6.15 |5.00-6.51 5 00-8.51 
ronan mway sper IMlles: oisecae cle rctie Mayen ee tele cents |5.68-7.19 |5.04-6.55 |5.04-6.55 |5.04-6.55 |5.40-6.91 5 .40-6.91 
DYADIC ELOY OR eae RSet nis SR eee co terale ine $ |5.00-6.96 |4.96-6.32 |4.96-6.32 |4.96-6.32 |5.28-6.64 5 28-6 .64 
TOs tlers ened Bytien tis aie ce oe ale an ar topelee apg $ |5.60-6.24 |4.96-5.60 |4.96-5.60 |4.96-5.60 |5.50-6.60 5 50-6 .00 
Hostlers, helpers, per day..............2.0s+s05 $ 5.04 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.90 4.90 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month.................. $ |227.00- ZIORES =) 4/210 00=s ke ae eee 225 .00- 225 .00- 
257 .00 240.68 240.0 252.0 52.00 
Telegraph Operators, per month................ $ |1380.00-  |117.76— |117.00- {117.00  1/22.00- 122.00- 
142.00 129.76 129.00 129.00 134.00 134.00 
INC SR USMDCEINON GINS AT ern ih oe NON ade tetera $ eictine 124.76- |124.00- = |124.00- = |129.00- 

q 141.76 141.00 141.00 146.00 
ReWetArents, Per MONtM. «6.5 recs s scrcennees eee $ (147.00- |134.76- |134.00- |134.00- |1389.00- {139.00- 

‘ 156.00 143.76 143 .00 143.00 148.00 148.00 
Assistant Agents, per month...................- $ 78.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 |70.00-75.00) 70.00- 75.00 
INE LICM y PCE IMON Uy. oa gesicie else stds weirs ce ee $ {151.00- |134.68- {129.18- |.......... 140.00- |140.00- 

: 159.00 142.68 137.18 148.00 148.00 
Maintenance of Way— 
Extra gang foremen, per day...........+.+s0.+.- $ |5.55-6.40 |4.75-5.60 |4.51-5.36c/4.70-5.50 |5.10-5.60 5.25-5.75 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day....... $ 5.60 4.80 4.56c 4.80 5.00 5.15 
Section foremen, on line, per day..............-- $ 5.30 4.50 4.26c 4.40 4.55 4.70 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour........... cents 484 40 35c 38 41 41-45 
Sectionmen, other, per hour..............+..0e:. cents 481 40 35c 36-38 38-40 38-43 
Bridge and Building— 
FOremien, Per GAY)... 04+ sss eset ese demesne. $ 6.30 5.50 5.10c 5.30 5.60 5.75 
Foremen, painter, per day........-...+--+s+++. $ 6.05 5.25 4.85c 5.00 5.25 5.50 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (mini- 

ITIRITLD ep epe te aceon Mlotatala: stejajciareie vies acaiste «arenas cents 68 58 54c 56 62 65 
Carpenters, per hour..... Shae Hats 6 arndets aiettole wai eo cents 68-72 58-62 54-58¢ 56-60 58-62 61-65 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 

electricians, per MOUEEE Giarcciec eo eciteh co shas sete cents 68-83 58-73 54-69c 55-70 57-72 60-77 
Peiters per HOUT 2). oie iene cde en ce mse ae = cents 68 58 54c 56 58 58-61 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour........ cents 58-68 48-58 44-54c¢ 46-56 48-58 48-61 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour................+4-- cents 514 44 43c 44 46 48 
IBUIMpPIMeN ss PerIMONT. te «ee aiele o,<'s.vere's: Horeyeassos $ |110.00- |92.66- 82.46- 87.00- 91.00- 96.00- 

; , ; 116.00 98.66 88.46c 93.00 97.00 102.00 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day....... $ 5.90 5.10 4.70c 4.85 5.00 O15 

Signalmen— 
Non-interlocked crossings, per hour...........-. cents 463 38 .33C 36 38 40 
Half-interlocked crossings, per hour............. cents 483 40 .38c¢ 38 40 42 

§Locomotive and Car Shops— 
HVLCCHANICS GPCL NOUN veiicievs ois os suslate ssl? tls tate: siege cents 85 77 70 70 74 79 
{Other.carmen, ete., per hour. .....6...0.-2..20+- cents 80 72 63 63 67 72 
LOI ersmD CL MOUTH walters aie sgeleiblin cibere cousin cisions cents 62a 54a 47a 47a 5la 564 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour........ cents 85 (4h 70 70 74 79 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour........... cents 81 73 66 66 7 75 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour........ cents 75 67 60 60 64 69 
Electrical workers, operators, per hour.......... cents 68 60 53 53 57 62 
Coach cleaners, per Hours ..ia, .0-josuure os elaroiei= cents 50 42 38 38 4 44 
Shomlabourenrsh per NOUry. . sat cces pile cre wrens cents 483 40 35 38 40 40-42 


*Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time and 
one-half for overtime. 

+Machinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 
motive and bench; welders, etc. {Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, etc. §Since 
1918, employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 

(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and West, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 5} cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers’ 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers, 2 cents. . 

(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows. Train, engine and telegraph service, 
10 per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1983; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per 
cent May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with 
certain exceptions. Deductions amended for all classes effective as follows: Jan. 1, 1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent; 
in 1937, between February and December reduced to 4 per cent; in 1938, eliminated by April 1. 

(c) Effective July 16, 1922 until Nov. 1, 1922 when rates in 1923-26 column were made retroactive to July 16, 1922. 

(d) Cost of living bonus: $1.93 per week June 1, 1941; $2.75 Sept. 1; $3.65 Nov. 16. 
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TABLE II.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF pee oue IN OAs eee AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
ontinue 


(b) Steamshipst 


Amiantic Coast AND LowsR St. LAWRENCE RIVER 




















1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality ————|————_] Locality 9=|—————|————_|_]__ Locality £(_>————|_____|__ 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Con. —Cone. 
First officer or Chief engineer— Chief 
mate— CO Aa anion 95.00 95.00 | 105.00 steward— 
IN Gee steele 65.00 65.00 70.00 INO eee aes 120.00 | 120.00 | 125.00 Non ace leneee ote 170 .00a|170.00ab 
INOS cea: 90.00 | 75.00 | 100.00 Iso Sa Mn ae Ue Pi peOVG Z(H. O0GDN LINO. esa wel ee 80.00 | 64.00- 
NOMAD Pe cet shs cay char eee 161.00 | 175.00 IN Oana eetaee millers vilets S 185.00- |185.00- 80.00c 
INGE elite atl Si oot 225 .00a|225.00ab 200 sCOM 200 N00 1 UINO So mace anilas.ce ee 184.00 | 200.00 
NOOO Neal seeeallitia paket 126.50.) 1264506) Wi Nowibean ees ee «| 190400) 1) 21000 UN Gc peti se ices oe 64.00 80.00 
IN se Os hth NL Ui cules 50) 00) Wi SOsOO RM iINOrmOntes 2). lhlsen feted 125.00 | 125.00 INO Sd sae | eat ace 57.00 | 57.00 
Dea fey 54 (DR Aaa 75.00 75.00 INGA G aN aeons ky ie alers ales 92.00 92.00 WowGseee. se 105.00 | 120.00 | 120.006 
No. 8 Eide i 107.00 | 125.00 INa RT COR a Sane Re Ea ae 152.00 | 165.00 IN Gin Ae ete | A ae 75.00- |115 .00- 
ON GOOLE). da 130.00 | 160.00 | 160.006] No. 9....... 185.00 | 285.00 | 235.006 120.00 | 135.00 
Tea te SUE ees eal furnace eae 90: 00=)) 11000 FF iN MRO ees hall sels ees 120.00- |140.00- | No.8........ 75.00- | 80.00- |100.00- 
110.00 | 135.00 180.00 | 190.00 100.00 | 125.00 | 135.00 
NOUR iets hice etd OOU1 PbL06 PSIG SN 8 DE IL 170.00 | 170.00 | Stewards— 
125.00-| 155.00-] 165.00-) No. 12....... 170.00- |180.00— |180.00-]| No. 1........}........ 73.00- | 73,00- 
INO WL2iB ese 135.00 | 170.00 | 185.00 200.00 | 235:00 |250.00 n 98 .00a| 98.00ab 
INO 2 sey Stel cet eee 50.00 | 60.00 
Second officer Second INO ioneeat eee leew 43.00 | 50.00 
or mate— engineer— Noy Anime 47.50 | 47.50— | 47.50- 
INQ Us 65.00 55.00 75.00 ING ep haatert ir [A anata 225 .00a|225.00ab 80.00 80.006 
IN OMA RNA cea cele es 160) 00a) 160 00@O[ INOW 28 ude esas ee 126.50— | 126.50c]Chef or chief 
INO OR es et be 129.00 | 137.50 137.50 cook— 
NAT: eee AT aL i ee a 93 .50 OS DOCHMANOY Oh ice +s totaal ber 161.00 | 175.00 NiO sedi reece al tree ane ote 65.00 70.00 
TSR Nel Mar 66.00 90.00 TN ra 7 NS A |e) 70.00 70.00 INO Sabi eeeree ince eens 143 .00a}143.00ab 
ING SOAs ies) 110.00 | 140.00:) 140.006] No. 5.0.2... )......6. 111.50 | 1385.00 INGO oan ree ip oe eee 125.00 | 135.00 
INO Dee ee Nc cannes ae 80.00 | 85.00- | No. 6........ 130,00 i9|j160 400) 260) 0060 INO. 45. 22 ee 68.25 | 90.00 
100.00 INO Oiieias ei eae aetae 20 00= (100 700=U0F BNO Sins hose ae aes 71.50 | 64.00- 
INO OURon Aaa. 105 .00— }125.00- |125 .00- 125.00 | 135.00 75 .00c 
110 00 | 145.00 | 150.00 IN WSy fo! ae UE Lae A Tee 100.00 | 110.00 INOMG teens 105.00 | 120.00 | 120.006 
NOL OMe) 110.00-— }145.00- |145.00- ] No. 7........|........ 100.00 | 90.00- 
Quarter- 125.00 | 185.00 | 185.00 120.00 
masters— NOUS) eames ligaarinese 70.00 80.00 
INOUE ete Ss eee 67.50 | 77.50 {Third IN KOR RUN Meas! 80.00— | 70.00- | 80.00- 
TN Raye AE ER Sat 55.00 80.00 engineer— 100.00 | 150.00 | 150.00 
INjOuiee ta aes ange bike 108: 00a/108.00a00]° Nowy... 06h cccae.. 153 .00a|153 .00a b| Cooks— 
INO at nl. g 67.50 67.50 G7 DODTAMNO Gan Ricca aioe tae ed | LAO NBOW 15000 INOS aetyer all ciao cers. 95.00a| 95.00a b 
Nosouse oats 75.00 | 54.00- | 58.40- IN@atee eu ineke «eae crue 60.00 60.00 INOS Zar teeere loca, 8 35.00 45.00 
55.00 | 65.00 | 70.00 INTO NA tt ea Ae 85.00 | 105.00 INO NS tee alee ne 50.00 | 50.00 
IN Gat Aes 110.00 | 140.00 | 140.006] No. 4........ 62.50 62.50 62.506 
Boatswains— INE HG Ue: ated Tt hee ee 50.00— | 70.00- ENIOW Dante 40.00- | 40.00—- | 40.00- 
Pete US IRN) ROR ate 72.50 82.50 90.00 | 100.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 
ING seDe eee 67.50 67.50 OM OOUIWAUNG Hime cine. 90.00— |125.00- |125.00- INO 6 ee eee Caras 95.00 | 105.00 
INOS RR ee le Gels cae 55.00 | 55.00c 105.00) i 1452 00s 1452 00Tl GeNOe scence ane 40.00- | 60.00 
TINK ay eae al tae & LO ene ane 45.00 | 60.00 45.00 
INGOs easiest ee 55.00 60.00 JOzlers— Purser— 
NOs) Oseivieien 60:00): | 257 00= )64255—5 Bil Nose kis. le ie G8 00ap GS ONG ClTpINOs ls cnet | tree 148 .00a}148.00ab 
85.00 85.00 INGORE Ie sels. ial beacuse 62.50 72:50 INO Ans eon inte s eres: 184.00 | 200.00 
NIOSH ta ele lei lie mpectaaene HOO Wi DO OOCl MN Oman aetene |. nae, 107.00 | 125.00 
Seamen and 60.00 INGOs aera a iets ies 90.00 | 90.00 
deckhands— INO Mae Ge GC cO0RVMOMeoU dh wOmeoOD eNO one 105.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 
ING wil theme ADS00% 2 40005 252,000 TR INO WoL icclsas. «loa ite 5000S 65200 Nf PaNOt Gan cece | ee ees 100.00 | 115.00 
INO Weise ceees 45.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 55.00 CORN Me Ae 85.00— |100.00- |100.00- 
NOMS Ue e kis, 98.00a|98.00ab} No. 6........ 55.00- | 57.50- | 62.85- 135.00 | 175.00 | 175.00 
INO Aware BUR rele as 60.00 70.00 75.00 85.00 80.00 
IN uRORe ee ae cl tic aete 55.00 70.00 TUGBOATS 
ON OUMRO ata Ap ote Cigna a 40.00 40.00 | Firemen— 
IN Os tedi cence 1A tis dearelels 33 .00— | 33.00— Ons 3 acs 70.00 70.00 75.00 }Captain— ' 
50.00 BOMOOC i NGreee ster elon ogee cieters OG 0a F6200G-OT IN Ow Lanse seetsll vice «eae « 165.00 | 225.00 
No. 8 Be oink 52.50 52.50 ING soe cas austllc eta ieccaes 57.50 67.50 INGE 2 roa lene seats 225.00 | 250.00 
BN Ov B60 pas ane 52.50 52.50 HA .OORI ONO AG). cctcd aaa see ats 55.00 70.00 ING 50, core caer dl (eo eens 200.60 |210.00- 
IN GSP Obey eater: sa, 50.00 55.00 INOS Hives Weer ree 52.50 52.50 220.00 
No. ll 40.00- | 45.00- INO BO ere diiee 2s bee 50.00 OOLO0 CL MINOT A. ete tens aoe 150.00 |165.00- 
45.00 50.00 IN OPK de 67.50 67.50 67.505 175.00 
ING RTD eae 25.00- | 47.50- | 47.50- INGE Se ote ries [le haere stoke 45.00 60.00 INOS OC one reco 160.00 | 190.00 
4500/4 52 00)| 56.20) 1 PeNowoLe ae. 45 .00- | 52.50- | 56.20- INGAO Meee ie tee 175.00 | 175.00 





+ Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. Hours on duty 
for officers, seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day seven days per week except when in port; 
for engineers, firemen, oilers, etc., hours generally average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, 
cooks, etc., hours vary according to requirements. All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, 
especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence service when passing through canals. On most of the 
British Columbia coastal passenger vessels hours for all classes average eight per day, 6 days per week, with 
extra pay for overtime. Some of the tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight-hour day. 
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TABLE I1l.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 





Continued 


(b) Steamships—Continued 


Atiantic Coast AND Lower Sr. Lawrence River—Continued 
eeeeeeooooooOowTq*$S$S$9@a9a9a9=0@S9SumuuMU0 ee 

















2 1929 1940 1941 : 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality §|———_|———_|——_|_ Locality =9=_————|-—__|—___ Locality © |————|—___}—__ 
and | Wages | Wages | Wages and | Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month |} month month | month | mont month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TUuGBOATS TUGBOATS TUGBOATS 
—-Con. —Con. —Conc. 
Mates— Chief 
No. if telat wire et ellis: ie reie eve. 75 .00- 85 .00- engineer— Firemen— 
1255001 1352000 NOs tir nt Bae sla. 130.00 | 130.00 INO) OER ee Eee. 60.00 | 67.50 
EN OMeC ay | oC dia el dal 80.00- | 90.00- INOW eee eee neh OOO! | 200) 00! f) SINGard semaine ae nee 45.00- | 70.00 
120200) 50700) PUMIN Ono oe me eae 135 .00- |135.00- 65.00 
IN GUO rae likes ee 80.00 | 84.00 175.00 | 220.00 INGSSE CA Sree. Sack 65.00 | 68.25- 
INO eames ote heh i le) 140500!) 15520008 MING Saye ees el ee 34 100.00- }115.00- 75.00 
1507000) 180),00)1) Novae aan te ae 60.00 | 85.00 
Deckhands— UNIO Bae ere ne te 140.00 | 155.00 
SNUG 00 hele ea 60.00 | 70.00 INT OMG getter Breil Seen ae 140.00- |165.00- 
NOM ee eas leer ae 52.50 | 57.50 150.00 | 180.00 
INOMOR AOR rel tioas dele 45 .00- | 60.00- | Second Cooks— 
55.00 | 65.00 engineer— IN Ov ek corte Aan 0 ee re 100.00 | 105.00 
INO RAME Mere lssticecs’. 6. GOLO0i 63: OOH fiamNioe ttre ee See Be 120) 0021130200) |) ENGR 2ite opie ee 50.00- | 65.00- 
GONGON PONG oeen Mee wie age 85.00- |100.00- 85.00 | 90 00 
IN OO mos e hase Slack 55.00 | 70.00 L2ORO0 m1 40200 F VINO a Se ee ale ere ne 70.00 | 73.50- 
INO MOMs ef cteial iste Kens 59. OOS) 270R00— FeeINonsss ns Sle hove 130.00 | 145.00 80.00 
60.00 | 75.00 IN OME aM Son ace an TZOPO0. |" 1502007) Nowae eel ence 70.00 | 85.00 
a Without board and lodging. 
b Plus cost of living bonus—$8.36 per month. 
c Plus 25 per cent war bonus. 
Urrrer St. LAwRENcE RiveR AND Great LaKEs* 
1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality Locality Locality © |——————|—_|___ 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and | Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Con. o aye ae 
irst officer or Second officer atchmen— 
sabe Ae or Son Noe 10 aah. eos ctaa 70.006] 77.506 
INO Pip Leper stetn, (Meare kes 160.00 | 170.00 —Cone Non 2) saan Ee co 67.50- | 70.00 
INO 2 eee ee ees fi e.d s 165:500="|170200= | PNoerst Get waives ce 127.506] 145.006 70.00 
210.00 | 220.00 INGORE Gist med i a tes 140.00 | 160.00 Nose ot dee see he ae ten: 70.006} 82.506 
INORS- Oe OE ees coy 17500-5675 00— PORNO 07 tenn ieee | bd ee cer es 127250'') 135.00, |, (¢NORCS. Sen ek: 2. ee ae 70.006} 80.006 
200.00 | 210.00 INOet 82 Lares enna re 12500) 18 130200) bL INO] (OL earner aera 70.00 | 75.00 
ING gpa ie ae ict os 170%00b1/ 185.006] No.) 90 eae Ea) = ee. 128.00 | 138.00 | No. 6....... 65.00 | 65.00 | 72.50 
INO RuOMe eae 150.00 | 165.00 | 170.00 INGA 0) eaine LOOKOO=34)) 11500) 18 12500. | AINOAt ds Be 60.00 | 70.00 | 70.00c 
NOs 10) en on aes 80.00 | 200.00 120.00 Nop Si ihe meta tee 5's 62.50 | 80.00 
ine he W/ Bt. ceases Ala doar naan 170.00c} 175.00 Noting 13OROOMTSOL00'" 130.00) FO INOomy Orare enlaces one 70.00c| 75.00 
Dy tee ON 1 170.00 | 170.00 NOME Gee Rau Re te 120,00—. }180,.00=, | ..Noe 10.. oie wine. oe = = 70.006} 70.006 
IN Ger Deter rls Rosa 165.00 ane ee 15005 eae ite Fob an 
NEY, Be 150.00- | 170.00 | 180.0 Noma 2a ae ‘ : eckhands— 
ae 160.00 INowl4a ee 110.00 De oe tg INiog salle Saeeiiiie car on. 62.50b na a 
Berta 1,700.007}1,700.007|1,700.00¢] No. 15.......]........] 180. ; : 
No a aie nla, Osea h H bee tO Nov 6. aur laa ia L2ONOOR Pa 20:00" f) RING eu 2 ee 60.00-| 62.50 
£7000) 1 70 00 TREN ORS (bares eich sere 120.00- |120.00- 62.50 
INOUML OD ERe da rlliehs Gaelic 120.00c| 135.00e 1302001, 130200 | UNoste: cavice a) ee 62.50 | 62.50 
JIG), Jeo ae ae 165200=0 1 165;.00— [ne INon dS ieee It een ase 125.00 | 130.00 | No. 4.. A 56 62.50b| 75.006 
190.00 | 190.00 Ee at 4 ath 45.00 8 Eh 
1 a 175.00 | 200.00 | 210.00 heelsmen— INOS Gresko < ona ; ; 
Ne 16 hare 155.00 |170.00- |170.00- } No. 1....... Zea00 aesocO0s:\! 00:00 |) BINOwE ( derieelie. oa es 62.50 ee 
19000. 190000cl NOs 2a ee eee QO 50zrl. SicD0al eNO cits iaeees es ae. 55.00 | 62.5 
IIOP ord Grte.0 Al ee Ree 135.00- |150.00- .00 NOM Gieees.. 45.00 62.50 | 67.50 
165.00 | 170.00 INOS toa ee lie boned os: 85.00b] 100.00b} No. 10....... 55.00 | 55.00 | 62.50 
INOMAIS Pe bln cea. Y 1602001160200" TL ANOS 42 eee eee: GOL00) I 952001. sNosliiee ee 45.00 | 62.50 oe 
IN Gel ee hes oe be 165.00 | 165.00 IN OS} DA Pan seed Bha00c| 87.50) TaNowlassdee nites aco: 45 .00c .00c 
INOS ORES AN hacia ee She CON 90500" P WINOS NS Sees ae Se ae ay 72.50 
i Now Wagan 75.00 | 87.50 | 90.00 : 
Sige toy Noes Siar ae 75) 00. | aS7200N lh ‘Se o0eP MNoe U4, 287 20) one op o 62.50 | 62.50 
INGO A so Ane eee 115.00 | 125.00 INGOs. 9c ee 85.00 | 85.00 | 92.50 ] 
ING rh Rete sie wid 195.00=51/130500= lieINOs LORE RE ee et. 5.00 | 95.00 [Chief _ 
160.00 | 170.00 Now Ly eee 75.00 | 87.50 | 87.50 engineer — hats eee 
ING eee aa tte a oeicye «ate 125 .00-1/25 .00- INONI2 ae Gs 282 450 GONOOc!. 75.00 ciawiINOnt Laas eet os Fy 278): » we “4 
1352007 1145200) | @NOwlocantanel cate one GT=BO! Ts OTADO A NOR: Bath, ceeds stele ete ere yg ae erg 
IN OME hokes sacs 1200081" 130-006) Nos 14.2) Se leer... 85.00 | 87.50 ,000. ,200. 











Norre.—For footnotes to this section see page 51. 
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TABLE II._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(b) Steamships—Continued 


Urprnr St. LAWRENCE RIvER AND GREAT LaKes*—Continued 























Norte.—See page 51 for footnotes to this section. 





1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality Locality Locality |_| —_— 
and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Con. —Cron. —Con. 
Second 
engineer — Oilers— Porters— 
Conc. INTO taa Lael detec. ek 82.50 90.00 INO ML ie Alea ees 40.00- | 45.00- 
ING eS) ae ebay aidenalsts 1:850:00-|1950:00-— Nos i 2..05..5).06..... 82.50- | 87.50 50.00 | 50.00 
2,300.00 |2,400.007 85.00 INO EAN bie bole 55.00 | 65.00 
ING Ai See lic ae tetas DAT HOM ZLOLOOMT NeNOumore aoe) siseeecs eis 85.00 | 90.00 INOS 3. Pe eeleas nes 45.00 | 50.00 
NTO SOs hac a cose hcysoae 2.200.007 |2;200:007} Nov 4./...2.).....-.- 85.00b| 100.006} No. 4........ 50.00-| 75.00 | 75.00 
IN OM MOM tae lancer 225 00 cd 225400 cd UNO MLO sds clits ns oak 85.00- | 85.00- 75.00 
INOS aia 200.00 |2,200.00+|2,400.00t 90.00 | 90.00 INO: Dates ie sere loe ee 57.50 | 67.50 
IN ROY oat ts emcee ed] Re lease tN D7 NOO=1 232 AO EN OO N isc corset 87.50 | 90.00 INO Ore sane cual cae ene 51.00) } 657.50¢ 
237.60 | 242.40 IN ORT ccthnets 85.00 | 85.00 | 92.50 IN GY AO al oh ee 55.00 | 67.00 
INO MIRO GRUP URI a Bre AU Gs 250.00c}250.00cd| No. 8....... 75.00 | 85.00} 90.00 INOS tun ee 45.00 | 45.00 | 50.00 
INO ed Qe, cRNA NN 22500012 S50 00 wINOs 4 Oe Lia iale wee eeaers 87.50b| 87.50b 
IN OLE Ei sen eran es ee 8 285001) 285 .00=b) wNOw LO eee pao ae 85.00c] 90.00 
330.00 | 330.00 IN OM Tee ee Ge see 67 .50- 97.50 | Om TANKERS 
Ta an Ly a 285 .00-] 285 .00- 77.50 
380:00.|'SSOL00N PM INodl Qos. i lee ne we 85.00b| 87.50b| First officer 
ING MTS eh ey year. 285 .00b| 285.00b} No. 18....... 75.00 | 87.50 | 87.50c or mate— 
INOA14 Sa ae 2,300.00-|2,600.00-|2,600.00-| No. 14.......]........ 852000) 295 00DI BINOs le ate veel ses ie 170.00 | 180.00 
2,700.004|3,000.00+|3,000.007 IN ON Decades eotlamcs 175.00 | 187.25 
Now1G ee 300.00-|288 .60- |300.00- NOrossern ere 145 .00-1)55 . 40- 
325.00 | 333.30 | 330.00c] Firemen or 185.00 | 195.40 
Iam ARB Maa Ua 125.00-} 150.00- stokers— IN OSA a ors tiie lier iaes 175.00— |187.25- 
S20LOOM SSOROO UL MeNO me lca sala eee uae 75.00 | 82.50 185.00 | 197.95 
INES eter alls neni! 230.00 | 230.00 IN OM Re nus a 75.00 | 77.50- | 80.00 
INGE LOU elisa aes 135.00c} 150.00c 80.00 Second officer 
NOE 2018 ccs (Cea ae 200.00 | 200.00 Ios AS AS es ie 80.00b| 92.50b} or mate— 
Nig 21a trey miner: mane 225.00c| 225.00 INGOs era asin 70.00 | 80.00} 85.00 To ve bite Waves me al heer ee 127.50 | 137.50 
INGER. Secor st saracrers 85.00 | 90.00 INO’ Di aciievees ltecuskets ater: 135.00 | 144.50 
Second INGA Gebel Oa 2, saree 80:00b| 80: 00b1 NOS Si, wees ies, wen 125.00- |135 .40- 
engineer— INTO a MEA [ih eae ie 80.00 90.00 150.00 | 160.40 
ORL eM | 3 OR 155.00— |165.00- | No. 8....... 70.00 | 80.00 | 85.00 NOMA, CR Mes Tea 135.00 | 144.50 
160.00 | 170.00 INTO Ok SO IE ae ae 60.00c} 75.00c 
INO oo ase e Oe Soba iaedl 160.00- |165.00- INO On Sees 70.00 | 80.00} 80.00c 
210.00 | 210.00 INGEN treet |e ie arenes are 72.50 | 90.00 |Wheelsmen— 
INOS OE Sore e NS dtsds ieee 150.00- 155 .00- ING aloe Le ee 80.00c} 85.00 ING. Lite lc ee 85.00 ; 95.00 
200.00 | 200.00 INFOU LOR joe cts 8000) |, SOKOOHFISTASONINONOR2 aes oo clleenicn ae 92.50 | 98.98 
INO eaRe adsl sakes ae 160.00 | 165.00 INOW Sb acee cima 92.50 | 102.90 
INGE cael aeons 160.00b| 180.00b}Chefs or INR WAPAP Tea Wena change 92.50 | 98.98 
INO Givens 135.00 | 160.00 | 165.00 first cooks— 
INOS Nivea sci eMiale 170.00 | 195.00 ING) pal een Pi re 117.50— |117.50- 
UNO Shee Re ar8 cid niee 165.00 | 170.00 127.50b| 127 .50b] Watchmen— 
NOs) PO eerie aos ce ee LEOLOOS" | TGOVOO=MIRINOMe ie a2. sey cues 117.50 | 125.00 Noy Th ees Fak 77.50 | 82.93 
170.00 | 170.00 INGeeROL cers saat wats 1,050,00=11,100:00-f VNOw2 4 Hoe elas ence 77.50 | 87.90 
INO 1 Oe sacee 120.00- | 170.00 | 180.00 1250:007 125050051 Nowe, creveetecceses: 77.50 | 82.93 
165.00 INOME a ele Sil eko 115.00- {135 .00- 
ING 1d Sere 165.00- |165.00- |165.00- 165.00 | 175.00 |Seamen and 
185.00 | 195.00 | 195.00 | No. 5....... 135.00 | 130.00 | 135.00 deckhands— 
INGe 12, cee ae sey Ae 16500= "1 65200= 1) NOG. o0)c..' liane eee 117.50 | 127.50 INO edhe Se carla sss Cove tease 60.00 | 70.00 
170.00 | 170.00 INOS Races & 110.00 | 117.50 | 122.50 INOS QR te [ie teas ctelas 67.50 | 72.23 
INOS LOLA ral eee cag Wii 105: 00e71/ 120700 chi MINiOvW Si. oe. le. sase 120.00c] 122.50 INOW SU eb lie seers seat 45.00- | 55.40- 
INOS M478 taetiiallia Reels 160.00 | 160.00 INOE OE At tants omen 127.50 | 145.00 67.50 | 77.90 
DNOMPL OE Ae Lavell sate 135.00 | 135.00 NOs Oicee cer oka eee 120.00 | 120.00 INOSAcE Che eas cectenes 67.50 | 72.23 
IN ORL Ge a Caen se 165.00- |165.00- | No. 11....... 100.00- |100.00- |100.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 135.00 | 1385.00 | 185.00 |Chief 
JO (es RS | Ie as 165.00 | 165.00 INOS Ze sale. cates aes 127.50 | 137.50 engineer — 
INO S18) Seas 165.00 | 200.00 | 200.00 INO. coe iiees sis 1172 50 RASOLOOOT ING srl eee s tect ace 210.00 | 240.00 
NOs) OF ie. 145.00 |170.00- |170.00- INGRLAE tee ues 1UZ2500 (017. S0DTIN G02 eee tienes =r 275.00 | 294.25 
190.00 | 190.00c} No. 15....... TIO; OOF 127250 si P27 oO cle Notoriety et onces ni 235 .00- |245.40- 
IN OR 20) eee doin tee 160.00c} 170.00 ING RIL GH teed sll ete eie 110.00- | 135.00 290.00 | 300.40 
ING 2AM St he ws oes 90.00-— | 95.00- 120.00 INOS 25. SOP Seah ohn 275.00 | 294.25 
: 170.00 | 170.00 
Third | Second cooks— Second 
engineer— TRICE, > LUE ake (eae 65.00 70.00 engineer— 
INO TE A Seen Ma Ane ea LTSXOOSVIF1L40 100i MRNOMr ee cece nee ore GD 00DIF G5Z00DITIINOSD fF eckalecliee cca 160.00 | 170.00 
k 120. INOMN Oise leae oes hs 855 00=01* SSOOS TP VINGS 217 See feet esis ses « 175.00 | 187.25 
NGM Zetec eee uk ate 115.00- }120.00- 150.00 | 150.00 IN OP Stee ee oe ee eres 150.00— |160.40- 
120.00 | 180.00 | No. 4....... 55.00 | 62.506} 75.006 195.00 | 205.40 
INOW Loin tellin at's 120.00 | 145.00 IN Geol cea ll vesteaale 60.00c] 67.50 INOS 4seiecs cae 175.00 | 187.25 
IN Oi een rillamemaae ee 125.00 } 130.00 INosmOn. ial aia Se 65.000] 75.00 
No 15s 5 i RR ah 118.00 } 118.00 INGE ccc steed et 75.00 | 80.00 | Third 
ING ME OMe copioy 125.00 | 125.00 | 125.00 INOME Sisac cella saben 65.006] 67.506 engineer— 
ING Geese 105.00 | 125.00 | 130.00 INO MNOS. sae 80.00- | 80.00- | 80.00- IN ope IWAN AS iat il Ras ecent once 100.00 | 110.00 
No Seen oss. eke 130.00 | 130.00c 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 INOyi2icr ee mets 135.00 | 144.50 
INOS HO iO Nero ces 2 110.00 |110.00- NGv LOS. a sae 00-005] 465200) |e 65200 chmENOs Oates cee istics 135.00- }145.40— 
125.00 NOs ys Otealine eee a 55.00 | 75.00 170.00 | 180.40 
ING ION Mee stern et 130.0071 140/002) Novia... <2... 120.00 | 105.00 | 110.00 INO. ae Lome are 135.00 | 144.50 
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TABLE Ili.—WAGES AND HOURS OF EAB OUs IN watt ied got es) AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
ontinue 


(b) Steamships—Continued 
Upper St. LAWRENCE RIveR AND Great Lakes*—Concluded 





a Without board and lodging. 


b Twe te four companies paying this rate. 
c Plus seasonal bonus. j 
d Six companies paying this rate. 


e 1928. 


{ Per year or season. 
* Plus cost of living b 


some cases $8.36 for all classes from June 1, 1941, adjusted to $11.92 in September, 1941. 


Paciric Coast 


: 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality ee | Locality —$ |__| —____ Locality es ee 
and | Wages | Wages | Wages and — Wages | Wages | Wages and Wages | Wages | Wages 
: Occupation per per per Occupation per per per Occupation per per per 
month | month | month month | month |} mont month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Om TANKERS TUGBOATS : : . 
z —Con. —Con. TUGBOATS 
Firemen— Captain—conc. —Cone. 
INR Renee Gah a ces 85.00 | 85.00 Now 4e-8. 9 200.00 |125.00- |125.00- 
TS (f0}5 oh neat 92.50 | 98.98 175.00 | 175.00 |Second 
UNG ates eeet d diellate otis ore 65.00- | 75.40- INO eee aii cstetecores 190.00— |190.00- engineer— 
92.50 | 102.90 215.00 | 215.00 NOGA Sei ee. Bahu cae 100.00 | 120.00 
Tg? Ye eee Re 92.50 | 98.98 INI os Ga ee te ater as 162350817162) 508 BaNo. 28,4, cael ntl eae 120.00 | 150.00 
; ING ieee EIN oF ad trae 115.00- |105.00- 
Oilers— Mates— 125.00 | 125.00 
TiO Need Ub teratch eral I See 80.00 | 95.00 INTO Wadi Serres a | toate at ake 125200 45 00nf PUNO ae cee neitetsicce oe 120.00- |130.00- 
UNIO e aoe errr iLcis er Seve 97.50 | 104.33 INGOs Oi eee: cea ss 120.00 | 150.00 125.00 | 135.00 
INTO Gib egal tt Cae ee 80.00- | 90.40- INOS: Sik eee rtets [oh aanuacks 140.00 | 150.00 INOS OM. etree nl aera 125.00 | 125.00 
97.50 | 107.50 INU se ere clot a anaes etal 1:25.00 i 185200) INOMOr een’ 140 00C ae eee 125.00 
INC Rad I oe 97.50 | 104.33 IN'Ov On ee eh au. £25200= 1140) 00= No. Tate cee: 108.50 
160.00 | 175.00 
First or chief 
cooks— Deckhands— Firemen— 
IN omic weet ae Sei 117.50 | 122.50 INOVe ey, a eet etre QEHOM MG OO be INOS Lane. aren ieee eee 67.50 | 82.50 
INOy, GA ae SS en eS 127.50 | 136.43 ING: 2a See T5004 5:00 6OL00T. Now2 ever sel tne 65.00- | 65.00- 
NOMS eae Tete ah LOO 008 MEO LAOS INO Sienna: .00 | 60.00 78.00 | 78.00 
INGOs eee Lalo, 127.50 | 186.43 NIGH Ss od ctoal les 40.00 | 35.00- | 35.00- | No.3........ 90.00e} 60.00 |} 70.00 
50.00 | 50.00 INGO EG i al eRe a ence .00- | 75.00 
Second or INO ORF ee | toe eres 57.50 | 60.00 65.00 
assistant INO OES conde later ne 5OROOK Ss GOLOO uy NiO: Sie eares| oats 65.00 | 70.00 
cooks— INO Le OE ye 54.00 | 65.00} No.6........ 100.00 | 40.00- | 40.00- 
INGER aera ba eee ly: 60.00 | 65.00 60.00 | 60.00 
INO Zeca ooateie che 77.50 | 82.93 |Chief INTO 04s Ber acdtah tates nnrars 77.50 | 80.00 
INOW Sas ee cal cite val. 70.00- | 80.40- engineer— INOS Rae ea Pal hearers 65.00 65.00 
80.00 | 90.40 NOEL SSeS ao as he 140.00- |150.00- 
INO ey eH cdo. Ble) 77.50 82.93 175.00 | 185.00 |Cooks— 
IN OM 2 Pree ere G52 00¢e| 140200). 150100 F Not 12 eon Peterlee 57.00 |} 72.50 
TUGBOATS INows Re aaa 140.00- | 165.00 Nok 23 2208 ih ake ee 50.00- ; 85.00 
150.00 80.00 
Captain— INO F4t ae 150.00 |140.00- |140.00- | No.3........ 90.00 | 50.00- | 50.00- 
UNIO PER ee lat le Severseys 140.00-— |150.00- 150.00 | 150.00 60.00 60.00 
175.00 } 175.00 INO 5 hee aoe oe 165.00—- |175.00- } No. 4........ 85.00 | 92.50 | 95.00 
IN OF2E NDA: 175.00e} 150.00 {160.00 175.00 | 185.00 INO. 5 Roe SBvraa noes 70.00 70.00 
INTOMOR SER ot st cee ae. 150.00- | 175.00 INO 6 Rss peal ich ee ee 150500i1 150200) 19 INO:. 6) cheeeers| se eee 86.50 | 86.50 
160.00 INGO. FAR been, 140.00 | 140.00 No. 72 Aaa setretiae 54.00 54.00 


onus—in most cases $8.00 per month during the season for unlicensed personnel (deckhands, etc.); in 


ee eee eee ne ea SS eee 
a 


1940 


Wages 


per 
month 


1941 





1940 1941 
Wages 

per 
month 


eee ee ae per rere | a as 


1929 
Locality —_ 
and Wages 
Occupation per 
month 
$ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
First officer or 
mate— 
INO eee. cet ltste, rete s.<'s 
ENE Behe Seats | <te Ssh nals 
INOsO Tease 135 .00- 
185.00 
INGA a eee | eee 
INIOY 20.0 cobtia6| Sa OEE 
Second officer 
mate— 
IN Gy, yg AA CIO 
NOs vison Sal DOD 
INGico serine. 135 .00- 
155.00 
TSO oS ed a 


No. 5 


Pee ae ee ee 


160 .00- 
175 .00* 
175.00 

135 .00- 
180.007 

135 .00- 
160.007 
180.007 


150.007 


1929 1940 1941 1929 
Locality —— |__| Locality §=|———— 
an Wages | Wages | Wages and | Wages 
Occupation per per per Occupation per 
month | month | mont month 
$ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER FREIGHT AND 
—Con. PASSENGER 
Third officer —Con. 
or mate— 
INL et ees Sa ci eee shat 120.00 | 120.00*|Quarter- 
INO: 25 ee ade [te site ears 135.00 | 135.00 master— 
IN Ory oitecatccctell ate a tinle rake 110200— (110.007 Nols 2. ar 75.00 
AEOEOO! | 120 00TMY INO. 28ese7 ace srrecies 
Nossa relates cen 125 wOOm 125007 SNiow 85 oeeeenloereteereete 
NOg one unlaacee ce 1TOLO0= |110-00=(1 Nos 4.20. nl eee ey 
120.00 | 120.007 
Seamen and Chief 
deckhands— engineer— 
One iets sects sersia’s 70.00- | 76-00- INO Lo oe leamereets 
75.00 | 75.00* 
INGE 2 cael acters arse BOLO0=|-55.00—'} Now 2. alee nn 
ZoROO | cocODT IN Osro metres 200. 00- 
INOsS asec lees taxes 65.00 | 65.007 285.00 
INios4e eee lees BOLOO= | 50. 00= 4b) MNOw4Ss a. c0nec lone n eo’ 
70.00 | 70.007 
IN ORO eres itaeiate cece 65.00 65, OUTE) INO anaes = aiisele leo 


75.00 
80.00* 
75 .00T 
75.007 


185.00-* 
£20.00 
230.00 

200.00- 
285.00 

205. 00- 
210.007 
235.00T 
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TABLE IIl.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(b) Steamships—Concluded 


Pacrric Coast—Concluded 








See ee ee ee ee ee SS ee eee 





1929 1940 
Locality se ee 
and Wages | Wages 
Occupation per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PassENGER 
—Con. 
Second 
engineer— 
Dy Rey hg ADs Oe es a oa 150. 00- 
170.00 
SIN 2 NU AL ha le! 175.00 
INGUS My 145.00- |145.00- 
190.00 | 190.00 
NO RRA HY SRT fn es Ge 150.00- 
155.00 
No. 5 170.00 
Third 
engineer— 
Fad yi ee ph PA RRR RTA 130. 00- 
145.00 
INR 2 eRe et eer heraky 155.00 
NON3 i. suEuee 135.00— |135.00- 
160.00 | 160.00 
DSO ee Lan DARA i 130.00- 
135.00 
T(t AA ty cis PR SOM 150.00 
Oilers— 
NORAL Se Soc Rede OBL 85.75 
No. 2 yen 85.00 
INOS. 2 Ue 80.00 | 80.00 
No.4 Le SN SOOO 
TN 09 aR MAN RA ASU 80.00 
Firemen— 
INO Ey 4 eal Ba ae a ea 76.25 
INOS 2 eee | ellen 75.00 
INF 3 eh 70.00 | 70.00 
LCG ee: AE a 0.00 
INOMOM se a cent 70.00 
Chief cooks— 
ENTOenL erie eles. ser sac: 85.00- 
100.00 
INGO ee a mere ee et 100.00 
INCRE AE Sp 110.00 | 110.00 
NOG enter east wer 119.45 
INGE DER cm eu en Cat 105.00 
Cooks— 
eRe Dy PUMA ae NTO Sa ob 55.00- 
70.00 
No. 1 70.00- 
75.00 
ING. Oto 60.00— | 55.00- 
75.00 | 80.00 
INGE eres recente 70.00- 
80.00 
INTO 310 Set y eae eae es 60. 00- 
75.00 
Chief 
stewards— 
TRS Cover po bara be TBA ae 90. 00- 
125.00 
No. 2.. .1115.00- |135.00- 
145.00 | 170.00 





1941 1929 1940 
———]} Locality |————|———— 
Wages and Wages | Wages 
per Occupation per per 
mont month | month 
$ $ $ 

FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Con. 
Chief 
stewards— 
—Conc. 

LSOROO RH ANOTOM hist les, 145.00 
170.00* 

175.00 | Stewards— 

145.00- TOC yea ps) TI Lo er 67.50 
190VO0TPREING fo an en 105.00 ie 00- 
160. 00+ 120.00 

Dee Sabre ee a Re 55. 00- 

170.00t 105.00 
Porters— 

Nios tas alae eet 40.00 

18000="NW Novae i. <3. 35.00 | 35.00- 
145.00* 40.00 
155.00 NOR SRE lol oid ae 40.00 

135.00- 

160. 00+ Pursers— 
I Roy hd BS ay. (4 ea IN 100. 00- 
135. 00+ 150.00 
TSOROO TE VINO? Que iss. 150.00- |160.00- 
170.00 | 180.00 
INCI o hoe a a 170.00 
Sao 
85.00 | Tuasoarst 
80.007 
80.001] Captain— 
SOL00 TNo tribute 215.00 | 211.50 
NOM 2 0er 205 170.00 | 150.00 
INOS Baas he 205. 00-2}195. 00- 
TAG) er dati 275.00 | 250.00 
75.00 INO 400 G2 185.00 | 165.00 
TOROOFEMIN GOES Dia) baal ch osteo 160.00- 
70.007 190.00 
CO O0TMMENOE TOG) e th cee 215.00 
DES TRS A A 165.00 
INO Shes aie 185.00 | 180.00 
SOUR NBIN OF Ounces taunts 150.00- 
100.00* 180.00 
100.00 INCOR ULOM acl si erceuineenet 210.00 
120.00t 
119.451) Mates— 
1050071 Nowa?) 130.00 | 120.75 
INO damhies sla] dteeeoeee 100.00 
Nomome nie 135.00— |135.00- 
55.00- 175.00 | 160.00 
LONOOFE TING train iil 100.00 | 100.00 
70.00- NOM POM eee Nhe eae 85.00- 
75.0 110.00 
0 200 TFN ONG). | eh eine 140.00 
SOUONT INI RCA ie 115.00 
.00- INOS OMe on cen 110.00 | 100.00 
SOOO TE TeNOoeee toe shakers eae 85. 00- 
60.00- 110.00 
FOCOOT PUNO ILO, © 2). 'laeeemenee 110.00 
Deckhands— 
On MER ie scavs 95.00 | 84.50- 
90.00- 87.50 
TZ5V007) TINO Bias coc 75.00 | 65.00- 

135.00- 75.00 

E7000 THN INOte oan... oc 65.00- | 65.00- 
70.00 | 70.00 





1941 1929 
we Locality we 
Wages and Wages 
per Occupation per 
month month 
$ ' $ 
TUGBOATS 
—Con. 

Deckhands— 
Conc. 
INO f4 nt at 70.00 
ING or Os oh aches eae 
DAR OOTH INO. 8.62 (Gie alc acre ae 
INosT of (Gide |p se ae 
INGIG IS fie hen 65.00 
GSOO MIEN OO kek well ee cee 

110.00- ING LOSE Wi ioe ok 
120.00T 
55.00- |Chief 
105. 00T engineer— 

INO Me eat: 195.00 
NOt 2 lee: aes 150.00 
40.00* 

35.00- INIOLY (Osh aio 180.00- 
40.007 225.00 
A0 [0071s IN@iiaieo. ose 160.00- 

190.00 
INGo Potent eer nee: 

100. 00- 

150, 007TNoF 6 Ca eae. se 

160. 00- INOS), 2G) | eee 
18000 TINO Sues Wal ths. c ere 
170.007] No. 9....... 150.00 

INGOr, LO. Pa eer tte tet 
Second 

229.65 engineer— 

168.00 INOW Ty 58 165.00 

203 . 00- INCL EZ Eee, Peter: 
258.00 IN Of Sek Ren 135 .00- 
183.00 175.00 

177.00- Nowa epee 100.00 
207.00 INO: 8 hes. ements 
223.00 
185.00 No.6 (a) Ree | acetal 
188.00 INO ete 110.00 

168.00- INOS). cata ices eee ae 
198.00 
217.00 INGO cares eee 

Firemen— 

158.00 ING Ree 95 .00- 

128.00 100.00 

143:200- 1) Nog 24). 0. 2 65 .00- 
168.00 70.00 
108.00 ING2 09) ae ae ines 

107.00- 

137.00 INOZEi(@) eee eee 

148.00 INO! OL. eee 75.00 

155.00 

118.00 |Cooks— 

TOS200Sa19 INosls. coe 95 .00- 
128.00 105.00 
117.00 INOw2 8) enue 75.00 

INOY Sues 65.00 
98.00 INGA ge Nenes ted oe ea 
INOMON (Gi) eel ies tcc 

ORDO an PIN Oi tees Ser ate 3 2) aes 
83.00 INO Caen eee 65.00 

73 .00- IAM Coy Aico m Milos eats (eho Mbp Srcke 
78.00 


1940 1941 
Wages | Wages 
per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
60.00 |} 70.50 
45.00 | 69.50 


90.00a} 100.50a 
90.00a} 120.00a 
65.00 78.00 
60.00 70.50 
65.00 65.00 


187.50 
140.00 


203 .03 


195.00a| 203.002 
120.00a| 135.00a 
145.00 
168.00 


160.00 


151.00 


69 .50- 
79.50 
90.00a} 100.502 
70.00 } 83.00 
84.45 
75.00 


98.00 


85.50 
60.00 | 70.50- 


73.00 
50.00 | 69.50 
90.00a} 100.50a 
65.00 | 75.00 
65.00 | 78.00 
60.00 | 70.50 





* Plus cost of living bonus—$12.00 per month. 

t Plus cost of living bonus—$13.87 per month. 

t Rates include cost of living bonus—$8.00 per month. 
(a) Without board and lodging. 
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TABLE Iil.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(c) Trucking and Cartage (Local) 


Nors.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 


a 
—_—_—SSssssSsSsSsS9=—”$”(”(”(@—@9$99@9@9@9@9@9@$—000—0—0000— 0.0. eee 



































f 1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality | SS | Locality ——____—__—_— ———— 
and | Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours and Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
Occupation per per per per per per Occupation per per per per per per 
week | week] week | week] week | week week | week] week |week]| week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Motor Truck Regina....... 20.50- | 47-54|18.00- 43-54/18.00- | 43-54 
DRIVERS 27.00 24.5 25.50 
‘ Saskatoon..../24.00- | 50-60]17.50- | 44-54/19.00- | 48-54 
Nova Scotia— 28.00 22.00 Zon2o 
ba Tifa) 18 .00- 44/17.50- | 44-50)15.50- | 44-48] Moose Jaw..../20.00- | 48-50/16.00- |473-54/18.00- [473-54 
25.00 24.00 21.50 25.50 23 .00 Zor 
Prince Albert 24.00 60/16 .00- 54/18 .50- 54 
Prince Edward 16.25 19.25 
: Island— Alberta— 
Charlottetown 15.00 50/12.00- | 48-50)12.00- | 48-54] Calgary...... 20.00- | 44-60)18.00- | 44-54/18.00- | 44-54 
15.00 21.50 25.50 25.00 25.00 
Edmonton... ./22.60- | 48-55|17.00- | 42-54/18.00- | 40-54 
New 27.00 23.00 24.00 
Brunswick— British 
Saint John..../21.50- | 54-60}15.50- | 44-60]17.50- | 44-60 Columbia— 
22.00 22.00 24.00 Vancouver....|18.00- | 48-54/22.00— | 40-54/23.00- | 40-54 
Moncton...... 19 .00- 50-54/15 .00- 50-54/18 .00- 48-54 27.0 80.00 31.25 
21.00 2 22.75 Victoria...... 16.00- 40-56|20.00- 48-54|20.00- 46-50 
Fredericton... 20.00 54/18 .00- 54/18 .00- 54 30.00 27.00 31.25 
21.00 21.50 New West- 
Quebec— minster.....|27.00— 48} 22.00 44} 22.00 44 
Montreal..... 21.00- 60/18.00—- | 44-60)18.00- | 48-60 30.00 
25.00 24.25 28.00 Nelson....... 28.75 54}22 .50- 48-54|22 50- 48-54 
Quebec....... 24.50 70}19.00- | 48-60/19.25- | 48-58 26.50 26.50 
21.50 24.00 Prince Rupert 36.00} 48-54/24.00- 44-54/26 .50- 48-54 
81.00 33.00 aR 
Ontario— Kamloops....} 24.00 48) 21.50 48] 21.50 48 
Brantford....|16.00- | 44-55}15.00- | 44-55/19.25- | 44-54 
28.00 18.00 PRIS RS TEAMSTERS 
Fort William. 25.00 51/25.00— | 50-60/25.50- 50-60 
27.50 31250 Nova Scotia— 
Guelph....... 21.00 47/18.00- | 48-55!18.00- | 48-60! Hlalifax....... 18 .00- 44}15.00- | 44-54/17.00- 44 
25.00 24.u0 20.00 20.00 
Hamilton..... 22.00— | 45-60/22.00- | 45-60/22.00- | 45-60] New 
25.00 28.50 37.50 Brunswick— 
Kingston..... 20.00 45|15.00— | 44-57 eee 44-54] Saint John.... 20.00 54} 20.00 54} 22.00 54 
19. ; 
NSITCHEN er Ae |e ui cle k ln.e eta 18.00- | 44-60}21.00- | 44-62}Quebec— 
22.50 25.00 Montreal..... 21.00- 60} 18.00 60} 21.00 60 
Mondoniese... 18.00- | 44-56]16.25- | 44-56)17.75- |43-503 22.50 
25.00 22s 23. Ontario— 
Oshawa...... 20.00 59/19 .00- 48/25 .00- Brantford....|15.00- | 48-50)15.00- | 44-50/16.75- 48 
25.00. 27.00 19:25 18.00 18.00 
OT GeiWichs se dee: 19.50- | 44-54/18.00- | 44-60)18.00- | 50-60] Owen Sound..]16.00- | 54-60/14.50- 48|16.75- | 48-60 
27.00 25.00 26.25 18.00 6.75 
Owen Sound. 21.60 60}14.50- 48 ee 48-544 Peterborough eae 54-60} 19.00 SASS Le Bede ewer 
16.75 : ; 
Port Arthur. . 25.00 55}18 .50- 50}20.00- |503-54| Toronto......}21.00—- | 51-55) 23.00] 48-58) 24.00 58 
27.50 30.00 ay , 25.00 
Sie Catharines|es. aa... Weasels 21.50 60} 28.50 62] Manitoba— 
Stratford..... 20.75- 59]19 .25- 55/20. 25- 55] Winnipeg..... es 48-54 ars CT TES) abe aaa ns (pn tt 
23.50 PAU 22. : : 
AS Ee s 60}19 .50- 60}21 .00- 60} Brandon...... 18.00- 60}12.00- 48-60]13 .50- 48-60 
eau “oY 25.50 21. 2s 15.00 15.00 
poe ere 20.00- 60)/18.00— | 44-60)18.00- | 44-54] Saskatchewan— ‘ 
meee ; ae 27.50 29 .00 Saskatoon... .}24.00- 60} 21.60 54} 21.60 54 
Windsor...... 27 .00- 50-55 /20.00- 45-54/20.00-65| 40-54 25.00 
30.00 27.00 32.50 Alberta— 
WiOOdstocky. clits Gee ells viet. 23.00) 55-65} 25.00) 55-65) Lethbridge... 24.00 50} 20.00 Oh Seach | peers 
Ninos i) dat 45-54/16.00 44-55/17.00-— | 44-55 rahi bi 
gece, a i i a : = olumbia— 
Canis Se ; "25.00 26.00 30.00 Nelson....... 27.00- 54| 26.50 54 26750 54 
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TABLE IJ1.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF DAoCe IN be pcr camel a AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
ontinue 


(d) Stevedoring (Longshoremen— General Cargo) 


Norr.—Higher rates are paid for handling coal cement, etc., also for night work. 


, 








Wages per hour 


Wages per hour 




















Locality Locality 
1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
INLAND AND 
Coast WISE 
OcEAN NAVIGATION 
NAVIGATION Saint John...... 53 .53 .538T 
Sorel ech wcaen i ies eeies mameree ata aie .60 .60 
BEAU cae Oo .70 Ashi! BSory Montrealiie Si ulbecpuinemeets .50 60 
Charlottetown .60 .65 .65 TLorontoreeenere 40 .50 .50f 
Saint John...... .70 .88* .88* FLamil ton oscanel cre ceeies ences .50 .50f 
Quebec......... .60 ath Leif Sarnia and 
SOLE L paid sansa iieio elas eatencrsteray 60 .60 Pt. Edward.. 45 .50 -50t 
Montreal....... .65 85* 280% Port McNichol] Ou .50 .50f 
Vancouver and Windsor ye Lisiian 2 ere aie ean 50 .50t 
Victoria Port Arthur 
(dock) Geb. .83 .96 .96 and Fort 
Vancouver and William, ..: . .40 .50 .50f 
Victoria Vancouver, 
(ship). 2534 87 1.00 1.00 Victoria and 
Prince Rupees oes oes .90 .90 
* Includes a 10 per cent war bcnus. 
+ Plus cost of living bonus—32.8 cents per day. 
t Plus cost of living bonus—53 cents per hour. 
(e) Grain Elevators 
Nortr.— Rates including cost of living bonus where reported. 
1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Occupation 14 Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation e Hrs Hrs Hrs 
‘=| Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per aI Wages | per |} Wages | per | Wages | per 
rath wk. wk. wk. Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Electricians— Weighmen—Conc. 
INR Clea ae Mth. {160.00 | 60 |150.00 | 48 |168.36 | 48 INO AD ee .|Mth. {170.00 | 60 1170.00 | 60 |182.00 | 60 
INO:)2..; .}Hour |165.00 | 44 85 | 44 .85 | 44 INO ALS ey saeneieys Mth. |160.00 | 44 |155.00 | 60 |178.86 | 60 
ENO SMO ies hares: Weekaia Sea 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 } 60 INOSULA wre eeors: Mth. {205.00 | 60 |150.00 | 60 {163 .86-} 60 
INO NA en paesreee He Bot bi yl PMU .66 | 60 .69 | 60 . 188 86 
INOW Deets se tys) De Royse ctr Mtn Silene .60 | 50 .60 | 55 INiowil ona eens Mth. {200.00 | 56 |200.00 |..../228.86 |.... 
INOS 16 jee a atohs Hour |185.00*| 60 .65 | 44 71 | 44 INGO GU ae ace IY Ed aud aces esta at 165 .00-| 48 |183.86-| 60 
INOMBieE en aes Ghee day ee 190.00 | 60 |203.00 |48- 170.75 188 .86 
60 INOmy crags tere Hour 45-.60| 44 | .56-.61) 44 
INO Sm Oitautect accra: M thie et setters 180.00 } 60 1193.86 | 55 INOMS Genre ner ets Weeki nee ltd 22.00 | 48 | 23:25 | 48 
NOM: Ouso: eke: Mth 48 75+} 48 1175.00 | 44 {193.00 | 48 INO MIO) a aerate OS Gol eal me ae Gres 26.00 | 50 | 28.25 | 50 
INGOs 1 OR PVE GING a aye age ell aye 170.00 | 48 |183.86 | 48 INOS 20 pero ase eee ET OUr gl ee seer case .50 | 48 .54 | 48 
UNO sgl ta ee Mth. |145.00 150.00 | 60 |173.86 | 60 INS 2'U ee sens hae EFOUT Ul iarasoeacalthess .50 | 60 .60 | 60 
INORML 2h one BAe) os LNG PENA et Fe 165.00 | 50 |175.40 | 50 INOW 22 eee aae Hournae eaters 53 | 48 57 | 48 
INOW Sy peeemrc : Mth. |235.00 200.00 | 44 }213.86]....] No. 238.. ELOUT a eillcanen 53 | 44 .65 | 44 
No. 14... HMB sistas sete hee oe 170.75 | 48 {188.86 | 60 INO Re eat ere Hour | .50-.60] 60 |.48-.70| 48 | .57-.74] 48 
INOMLS ce een a. Hour le cena lence .50 | 60 .60 | 60 INOAZO AL snes Hour A9 | 60 .56 | 45 60 | 45 
INO nn LOE eee FOUR Te eee eee .55 | 44 .65 | 44 INGE 209 me ee Wee Kn at an! eae 37.35 | 44 | 39.67 | 44 
INOUE eek pent Our dienes ose haters .625) 48 .665) 48 No; 27. (But RU oleae [satay evel eae 180.00 | 4441189 .00 | 443 
INORIS Hic Oe ctee Weelctl nan. .b rial aes 35.00 | 44 | 36.67 | 44 INOW2S Uyic gine: De yt hie males 325 | 48 |108.00*| 48 
No. 19.. Mth aolerded lgeiat 225.00 | 4431236.25 | 4421, No. 29.......... EL OUT Wares eres .52 | 48 59 | 48 
IN@s ZOC tne hese wih PLOUP ane ceed .70 | 44 .76 | 44 INORSOLet rate: FLOUTS acu ctigelenaee .49 | 48 .515 | 48 
INGE Dee treet te IMCS beaker aslayey. 215.00 | 44 1228.86 | 44 No. 31. Bs bie id oles Ae illo 130.00 | 48 |144.00 | 48 
INFOS 2.0) als ofa eae. pote (des a) RSA 178.50 | 48 |192.36 | 44 INOS Soe tetas Mth. |190.00 | 48 |175.00 | 44 |188.86 | 44 
INO Mame eeoriy: Mth. |150.00-| 48 |160.00-] 44 |173.86-| 44 INO SS ene Lee duty EL. oWen| his cen enol fibate 160.00 | 44 |168.00 | 44 
210.0 190.00 203 .86 INORS4 einen! i OR ace tae eed be ast 4 170.00 | 48 1183.86 | 44 
Weighmen— j INGESD yee haere INGE Io alerts eee 165.00 | 44 |178.85 | 44 
IN OSRRE Er se tick: Weeksliee taal nasde 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
UNION 2. seo creeaet Day {117.00*| 54 52 | 44 62 | 44 |Millwrights— 
INOspho eevee Hour .63 |48- .63 | 60 .66 | 60 IN Ope re eee: Mth. |155.00 | 60 |155.00 | 48 1163.36 | 48 
60 ; INOS 2 ee anata Hour |165.00*| 44 85 | 44 85 | 44 
Int Pov: Meee eupeeet ul Hour .50 | 44 50 | 44 .50 | 44 INOS ocr weteew tes ound | Svar alas .52 | 60 .52 | 60 
UNS Oy Or ute sles ieee OUT ae ee 45 .45 | 50 45 | 55 INOS 4 te Ue nee Hour .075 | 54 .58 | 44 .68 | 44 
INOUM Gime ae ¢ Mth. .... {190.00 } 60 |203.00 |48- INOS Omer ae eeitee Hour .69 | 60 .63 | 60 66 | 60 
60 Nos 165; EQUI eer actel airs 775 | 48 815 | 48 
Non 7 Mtha Reese 157 .50-| 48 |171.36-| 48 INO: Tick, eee IY Gila ies eve ee 190.00 | 60 |203 .00 |48- 
171.00 184 .86 60 
ING SES ace 5 hah INEGI as sles 160.00 | 44 |194.00 | 60 ING Sarco oe VIG Ta aul ee eee te) = 180.00 | 44 |199.00 | 60 
INO ROSE aiid caer IMGhaal). bers non eee 170.00 | 60 |184.86 | 55 IN Oye Oink te ee eee Mita eee | ee 189.00 | 60 |202.86 | 55 
IN OUO I nat kt Mth. | 48.75+] 48 |160.00 | 44 |183.00 | 48 INO ALOR are Mth, |187.5 48 |160.00 | 44 1178.00 | 48 
INO Bc. ateiee MGI ait ee ave Sl eee 170 .00-| 48 |183 .86-] 48 INO aL Ta eneee Witsoe Pe ovo tome 150 .00-| 48 |163 .86-| 48 
190.00 2038 .86 171.00 184 .86 


* Per month, 


t Per Ma oaty 


ays) 


TABLE IN.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Concluded 


(e) Grain Elevators—Concluded 


Notr.— Rates including cost of living bonus where reported 


























1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Occupation 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation = Hrs Hrs Hrs 
% | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per ‘& | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
A, wk. wk. wk. A, wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
Millwrights-C Henge $ $ 
tllwrights—Conce. OR20 cc nck 1S | Hour |.......]....|.40-.47] 48 | .48-.53] 48 
INIOMPLS2 Hee ote.) VAT) PR oe 180.00 | 48 |193.86 | 48 INOW QU sete ole S| ELOUT: |e eee eee .55 | 48 a 60 
INO IS Pye sk. 1 OW Kee ere a es ae 175.00 | 50 |185.40 | 50 INOS Oe sabe 3 SEE: EV OUr  [eeicni: | eee 55 | 44 .61 | 44 
Noma ati ve 1 Coy yb aii eae et nen Welt .48 | 60 .58 | 60 
INGEMO: eicdee ale. LOUTH ete eee .60 | 48 .65 | 48 | Labourers— 
INORG MME: Pelee ELOUR Nea cts, csoe[ioeel. .55 | 44 .65 | 44 TSP. 1 eee ee ELOury [pear eee one 45 | 60 .45 | 60 
INGRIpeae eee |EtOUr: || seh ca | nee .79 | 48 83 | 48 INI@S, Waseca e oh Ae Wie Cove 40 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOMISE et er 08 Mth. {210.00 | 44 |145.00 | 60 {168.86 | 60 INOS 322.2005. | lour |285—747,54 40 | 44 .42 | 44 
INOW TOS as... ste Mth. |205.00 | 60 |185.00 | 60 |198.86 | 60 INOMraL ee) sour iW 60 58 140- .66 |40— 
INO M206 oer or kee Mth. |210.00 | 56 {220.00 | 44 |288.86 |.... 60 60 
INON 2 LSB RAY Se ch IM Gael, Pee Reale 160.30-] 48 |178.86-| 60 INOvwoee 0) ..4|Hour 40 | 60 40 | 60 .436 | 60 
170.80 188 .86 INO eens: ons a seour .525 | 60 .50 | 48 553 | 48 
INOLOP Rae eae Oe Hour .64 | 60 .69 | 45 1175 .00*! 45 INOW (cos ychtac. ApELOUr .50 | 60 .50 | 60 .535 | 60 
INOMZOWe. beet Hour nO 00) 75 | 44 81 | 44 INOS MO eh. 62.3. NELOUR? || sate a 50 | 44 .50 | 48 
INO AS re A Wee euthe crt Salih ants 40.85 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 ING RO t sic oh. ELOUR iar nie .50 | 48 55 148- 
INOS ZORA. Pm cle | IVT eel eratuece somite 210.00 | 444/220.50 | 444 60 
INOMZGI UE op Mirco We 0. Se 50t| 44 1108.00 | 44 BNOWLOM nck Hour a ee oe D0 tbo .55 | 60 
INOW 2 TERE als cere UViptamulics A iste eae oe 150.00 | 44 1157.50 | 44 INOUE 3. Fe 2 Hour }.......]....}.55-.60] 48 | .60-—.65} 48 
INO RS Sisson. See: IMEGIORE chord iesiak 178.50 | 48 |192.46 | 44 INGA ae een Hour 50 | 56 BOD: |e .ce || OU SER Rees 
INO SZ ON Eng cvsds VEG INA ozone. |ceete 215.00 | 44 |228.86 | 44 INO MISHA eek): Loud |\ae eel ee: .50 | 60 5oS- } 60 
INOMOO or cela. 1a a | Re es 175.00 | 44 |188.86 | 44 INO je? Ae Jn ksiauen ears gm ce 4 44 | 50 49 | 50 
INOMOLEe Ree SELOUTE lla | atte a. .75 | 44 81 | 44 INOW SR cee... Hour 50 | 44 .50 | 60 .553 | 60 
INOW S 2M Soc TOUT | icded ota eset aicgs lm hOO) .83 | 60 NOPE Ose oj. coe: Hours, |e eon 45 | 44 45 | 44 
EN OMA ee leva. Nesey bacih ene a eal ). .40 | 44 51 | 44 
Oilers— INOW18!). 0.4 6. Hour jee cc se... | 2504.55), 48>] 255—-60)60 
IN Oem late eee 120: LOU A irestn wasltarkets .50 | 60 .50 | 60 INORMLOE Ser |. ELOUE | reece 475 | 48 .515 | 48 
1 (0), a ee Hour .52 | 60 .52 | 60 .55 | 60 Nome OR aae et UWE OUR ue Davee ae LOOM EGE EADY Wns 
INGWG GE An aiden AEN Hour .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 INOM2 TR ee f our Soe ee 30. | 50 .40 | 55 
INO aE eee ee eee UELOUR cc Sensis farcoke 55 | 48 .60 |48- INOS 22 Eas .. ol Etour .50 | 60 |.50-.55| 60 | .55-.60] 60 
60 INOMZ3HEE Bo Hour .50 | 60 | .50-.55}] 60 | .55-.60} 60 
INO PORE. Sec. || ELOUr 525 | 60 .55 | 48 .603 | 48 INOS 24 eins es Hour .40 | 60 Uy Wl 585 | 48 
INO eaE OM? op eee Lane Hour .60 | 60 .55 | 60 .585 | 60 ENON POMPE. viclas Hour lise ae ele .40 | 44 | .45-.50} 44 
UNG tenieacie ee bee Jeorenh tg Mie al eee b 55 | 60 .603 | 60 INOwOny en) SEROUT: |i. see ce .42—.50130- | .44-.63/30- 
INO BORE ete: Hour |145.00*| 44 .55 | 60 .603 | 60 55 55 
INONEOY FL te oo 15 Coyne] Dale Bie tee reer .50-.53] 48 .565 | 48 INCOME OER cys ae NEMOUTD: {Perec ne ai|teeeeae 405 | 48 .475 | 48 
INKO.2(0)s ae Ree Hour .525 | 60 .55 | 60 .60 | 60 [NOUS Pee cio CPELOUR. |i rat eee 44 | 48 .465 | 48 
IN Ocsldine crete res Hour 1525 |. 56 OMlevoee NOOR EARIMEN Oso. bite Ae: igure oo eee .475 | 48 .525 | 48 
NOVELS en as OUB! Weak, Meri tors. .475 | 48 .515 | 48 INKOW BIOs ae Ce Hours | eee 45 | 48 .51 | 48 
INO FASE 89) S EXOUTE Wee ere |i at 56 | 48 60 | 48 NOMS Le Rye Ve) Ae ovinghl eae ila oe .50 | 44 50 | 44 
INGLE wee hint JE Uo alee ial eee & .425 | 60 525 | 60 INO SES ee an 2 Hour .39 | 60 44 | 45 .48 | 45 
INOP UO oe he. JE Loa hy ieee Ale eke .30 | 50 40 | 55 NOMS OMe Oa oe OUR Y eee eee 425 | 48 465 | 48 
INOMGS pee ae ELGUT. Me aoe Olas 40 | 44 50 | 44 INWoee 4ie as iasece 0 Hour }.......}....|.50—-.58} 48 | .56-.67] 48 
NOm liek Wao. See Hour .44 | 60 50 | 45 54 | 45 INOM Gone aes Eloise ce teen AT | 48 .47 | 54 
INO eS ie eae 88 TOUTS ety ceelicen a: .405 | 48 475 | 48 NOM OSER. sek als LGD lees Loree 50 | 44 | .56-.61] 44 
INO LOeR Ome. ELoury Reverescli cuts 46 | 48 .485 | 48 IN OGY! oh SEOs Hour .65 | 48 |.50-.55] 44 |.56-.61) 44 
rie. ake he RE ee 2 ee ee 
* Per month. t Per hour. 


Locality — 
and = 
Occupation 
rah 
Mari TIME 
PROVINCES 
Electricians— 
No.1 ...|Day 
INO iene oa. 2 LELOUr. 
NIG sone ayant > Hour 
INOW4 bo. foc c ase Day 
Linemen— 
ISOs es aia ee Day 
No. 2 ..|Hour 


TABLE 1V._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 





TRANSMISSION 


Norz.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 
ee eee 

















1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality BY Wier seers Vina Gays 
Hrs Hrs Hrs and 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation B Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. for wk. wk wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MARITIME 
PROVINCcES—Con. 
Linemen—Con. 
3.80 | 48 |5.60- | 48 |5.29- | 48 IN Ovmao tates o's eons Mths |2a.cie ules 90.00-| 54 |114.00-} 54 
6.00 6.29 115.00 124.00 
.72-.77| 44 |.63-.82| 44 |.70-.89] 44 INO eeeee ns ccs oe Hour |.63-.77|....|.66-.77] 44 |.73-.84| 44 
Ret ates ee its 12 | 48 77 | 48 INOUE cles DEROUIE ictal oat 6 48 .75 | 48 
ota ait 5 42° | 56 | 5.89 | 56 Noo 6c. os a Boor Polite febeite) 23) 0b~ 7 ae 
INA -U/ ace aoe Mth eatueee lesa: 100.00-] 48 |100.C0-} 60 
135.00 os ee 
: 48 3.50 | 48 | 4.29 | 48 Nor Sess. os.2 Hour .45 | 54 .45 | 48 : 
ine aeons 0-.42/46- .46 | 54 IN One Oates cere Hour | .35—.45} 60 | .40-.45 - vita ye 


Nom Oe ess since: Hour .44 | 54 |.35-.50 


56 


TABLE 1V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 










































1929 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Locality Locality Ss 
and Hrs Hrs and = Hr Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per} Wages | per Occupation ee Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. ra wk, wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
MARITIME ; 
Provinces—Con. QurEBEc—Con. 
Linemen—Conce. Linemen— 
Nope ea Le eA Ecol bet al Bea ot Sh (Ml 121.80 | 60 No Hour 52-.78| 48 | .54-.82] 48 
ING LO ER 4.00 .54 | 44 No. 2 Hour 52 | 48 .57 | 48 
IN ORLA a. ch Oh wie .42-.57|54- .545 | 54 INO VS RN es Mth. |110.00 | 54 |126.50 | 48 1126.50 | 48 
INF OMA eae OM Hour .50- 494) 50- 50 
TS 7a as C: UNM, pas PEN ce Dt en pe 4.00-| 48 595 645 
5.00 INOS. cue Hour .50 | 48 54 | 48 
No. 6 .|Mth. $3 .50-| 48 |108.50-| 48 
Groundmen— 2.00 132 .00 
INGS 1s.) ke eeeee B45) 3.49 | 48 INO ee Lae Mth. 88 .00-| 48 | 98.50-| 48 
ING 42 ob Moen .55 .57 | 44 *1930 115.50 132 .00 
INIO1ES Dee) ements. | GO er | Sai all it .57-.67] 48 
IN OA cera ay MEL OUT: ake nM UDI 55-.60] 48 |Wheelmen— 
INO Aho me LU RUTEL OUETY [men LAMA at 39-.47] 44 No. Hour 58-—.62| 48 | .61-.65| 48 
INGSIBR a ay hae oe 3.006 .89 | 54 INO? at oe 4 Hour 44 | 48 .50 | 60 
INO OS aubenece | Hour 48 | 48 .57 | 60 
IN ORAS cee Hour 44 | 48 54 | 52 
Metermen— No. 5 Mth, 105.00 | 48 |115.00 | 48 
INIORELES ev reek. 3.80 4.29 | 48 No. 6 Mth. 110.00-| 48 |110.00-| 48 
INCOM Desc Ren Mister ti ten we atl ee 89.00 | 54 126.50 126.00 
INSU teres asthe .55- 73-.79| 44 
WPT Metermen— 
INO Aw a OER OU MAL ade raph Tan: .72 | 48 INFO Ee aie Hour .50 | 48 .525 | 48 
INGod 3) Role he oe MINE En ts ae 100.00 | 48 ING MUZE ei ace Mth. 100 .00-] 414}110.00-| 354 
105 .00 121.00 
Meter readers— INOW SOs eee Week 23.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
INGO? Tite, Bea 3.00 3.49 | 48 INO Ske tea: Mth. 99.00 | 44 | 99.00 | 44 
INOL OE. ORR ea OUR een oe 1D, Oma TEL WIN OME Iocy bee eto Mth. 88 .00-| 44 | 88.00-] 44 
IN cede Pipe rue ery ed bs ont bel heme araon) bees Ih .50 | 60 165 .00 148 .50 
INO 4k Ree nC Ee ee eee 107.00 | 48 
INO Disa terial We a ORs 34.25 | 54 |Operators— 
INGE one He REG eis eS Tae 100.00 | 39 Nios (LR Cia nev Mth 165.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48 
NORD a eS a Hour .70-.77| 48 | .78-.81} 48 
O perators— INOMMGi. cet Hour 65-.82] 48 | .68-.88] 48 
NOC ae Coe RR 4.25 4.77 | 48 NORE <2 eRe Hour 57—.63] 48 | .66—.70|52- 
Noe) eer PeAVLGIAne berm cm | nee 89.00-| 54 60 
106.00 INOS shane Mth 110.00-|] 48 |115.42-| 48 
ITojs S00 Aa ge Ee 1S Krogh heigl Mle Sop Pe .80 | 49 145 .00 155 .42 
INTO MRd eg kth: < aE OU, I Sole ie e .72 | 48 INOMEG kueecke Hour 50-.64} 48 | .50-.64} 48 
ENO cee Miata’ A SOAs al ca ket oe ee 5.47 | 56 INO NT oi ea Ee Mth. 192.50 | 48 |192.50 | 48 
ENTOR ROMO intr ce SOME id andi d Mie 90.00-| 60 INGA So RRs Mth 159.50 | 48 1159.50 | 48 
150.00 INOUO Hist, Sine rela Mth 121.00-| 48 }121.00-| 48 
ENOMUAL Da dipiveds pe SHV IC MAE eke A ee 150.80-| 56 187 .00 187 .00 
170.80 Noe Oe eee Mth 110 .00-] 48 |121.00-| 48 
ENO MG een arte oki NMC Gits |e ale reeeys ae 26.75 | 48 130.00} .| 137.50 
INR Orso Pte take a] UVa ge eae aT eece 112 .00-| 56 IN OaptL og eh tk ee Week 23 .00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 
147 .00 INGMMD Sera ee Mth. 82 .50-| 48 | 88.00-| 48 
INO LOB see ik bat 50 .59 | 56 159 .50 159 .50 
INGOT Terese Sel VG iso gence evel coe 130.00 | 51 Nici sere er eee Mth. 104 .50-| 48 |104.50-| 48 
*1930 126.50 126.50 
Firemen— Labourers— 
INO tetas tae ne 3.80 4.53 | 48 INFOs Wohl 0p eal ge Hour 40 | 48 .475 | 48 
INOW) ies aera .64* .76 | 49 NOR Moin ee tree Hour .37 | 48 39 | 48 
DORIS Senn Gre em | ewer nae el ee 4.80 | 56 INO See Je eae Hour 80-.55| 48 | .35-.55] 48 
IN OEKa wee fer che .36-.40 .51-.59] 48 INO ei Pay SOS Hour 380-.35] 48 | .30-.40} 48 
INOUE 2 ak Wee ane lies ua ae a 561/11 .00- | 56 INOW Dee seen een Hour .25-.32| 493] .30-.35/44— 
147.00 50s 
No. 6 46 545 | 56 No. 6 .| Hour 35 7 |;48u|unccoMnl as 
EN Onan eo sei eee Hour 80 | 54./30-.33 | 48 
Labourers— TROY Aen el beats Hour Bo) mAs 35 48 
INObWL Ae soz cach Daye ile. tear eee 3.49 | 48 No. 9 Hour 38-.49] 48 | .38-.49] 48 
NOG 2) iar seena eo LEL OUT: (ep eeete rs tee. AT | 44 
INOS aes nose scee | EL OME leu teurmdl et 45-—_47/44- 
48 ONTARIO 
IN On fave HeiAsi son ELOUTS |e amen aloe ee. 130! 16 
INO ED IngS aa ae A TELOUT | ier per seinles ae 40 | 48 | Hlectricians— 
Nowe sl acer eae Week 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54 
INP eeu tee eee Hour .80 | 48 .785 | 48 
IN On a ase eae Week 160.00d| 48 | 38.25 | 48 
QUEBEC NOMA) UR7 cc) We Hour .60 | 44 .635 | 44 
Norrda: algae fee Hour 45-.55| 44 | .62-.67] 44 
Electricians— INGO astea eee Hour .725 | 54 .825 | 60 
No. .50-.62 .65 | 44 IN Ons fo scae ake Week .66a| 44 |22.00- | 44 |26.00- | 44 
INOW ay fas Oe 60 58-.75| 48 33 .00 37 .60 
INOW Saas ss les 63 .70 | 48 INGLIS earn ee! Week 82a} 494134 20- | 45 |36.00- | 45 
INOS 2) Sata Boe 90.00 50 {132.50 | 44 41.40 43 20 
*1930 a Per hour. b Per day d Per month. 


o7 


TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT P 
TRANSMISSION—Continued BUPELION AND, 








Locality 
and | 
Occupation 








1929 1940 1941 
Locality ae 
and | a) Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation c Wages | per| Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
OnraRio—Con. 
Electricians—Cone. 
INO ATOM HOU eet eae .70 | 44 .73 | 44 
ING LOR fay. ET Our | eee Ao eee .70 |54- .78 |54- 
63 63 
INOW. ays .!. Mth. |125.00-| 493|156.00-| 48 |170.00-| 48 
170.00 181.00 195.00 
AS Gh, AL 2 a a Hour |.63-.80| 494 .81 | 48 .88 | 48 
ING Ua See tiiske | JY el eve Bi ety ae gl [ea 179.00 | 48 [189.00 | 48 
INOSLA Ses Ads 54 IMEC) cr evi evee 164.00 | 48 |178.00 | 48 
NOR Sioele ss kor Micra wees eee an 175.00 | 48 |189.00 | 48 
Nowe. ae: Mth. |165.00 | 493/154.00 | 48 |168.00 | 48 
INOo Lise: «i Week } 35.00 | 54 | 27.00 | 50 | 32.50 | 54 
IN OLS eel 4 Week dati area Mad, 28.80- | 40 |32.00- | 40 
36.40 40.40 
Linemen— 
Nore aerate. Hour .63 | 48 |.60-.68/44— |.65.-73 yeh 
50 
ANVOMM a ties ee) Mth .50 | 48 |110.00 | 48 |115.50 | 48 
INO Mo Sete: VEG Teva a fe SEE ee 140.00 | 463)150.00 | 464 
INGORE tyes oi 1s Yoyha es | eure Te | oeeaty 75—.80| 48 |.79-.84] 48 
INTO RO ee bat: Ouest Hour .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .94 | 44 
INORMON Dts. co, EV GUE ee ease .88 | 44 .91 | 44 
ING Mere leak. tk Hour |.55-.60] 55 |.60-.65|} 55 |.66-.71) 55 
ENO AES Bete ee tesat Hour .75 | 50 |.65-.75| 44 |.68-.78] 44 
IN Omeo mais, Sis. Hour 75 | 44 .81 | 44 89 |°44 
INO Od ets heed. Hour |.48-.65} 54 |.45-.65) 44 |.45-.70) 44 
Nome laren te Week .74a| 44 | 33.50 | 44 | 87.10 | 44 
INO L2 ees ne ot Hour .70 | 54 |.70- 54 .80 | 54 
125 
NOP ELS Beene. 2, EL OUT Tse eatie: hacaks .60 | 70 65. | 57 
UN Gad 4 eee atte a Wieck] pels ewer. 29.20- | 40 |32.40- | 40 
36.40 40.40 
IN(G\e een eee ee Vee abl etter iensecud 29.00 | 50 | 31.00 | 50 
INO MTOR Aes s: Week .70 | 44 | 37.80 | 45 | 39.60 | 45 
NOM eee het 4: Hour .45 | 493 .45 | 50 .525 | 50 
INOM US ats. a Hour .425 | 492].51-.72] 48 |.58-.78] 48 
INO AO eek, Jelorvact |p eel nem .65 | 48 .73 | 48 
INog2 Oe ceva > Hour .65 | 48 .715 | 48 .715 | 48 
ING lero i Week | 32.50 | 54 | 29.60 | 50 | 32.50 | 50 
INO soothes) OUT WY ect ltes Wachtel: 55-.65| 48 |.67-.74| 48 
INGO an Hour |.81-.88] 44 |.81-.88] 44 |.86-.93] 44 
INOS 24 Ae. VEGI | seer ee 145.00 | 50 |155.00 | 50 
INOS Daten Ue ee © Hour .60 | 52 .78 | 44 825 | 44 
INO a 26s. AOU cess aes See lee 70—.85| 44 |.70-.85}| 44 
INOW yee a FEV OUR, liste s eo oete .50 |48- .55 |48- 
56 56 
INO 28 oe, 5 a Hour .55 | 44 .55 | 48 .65 | 48 
IN Ou 2 Oe te 8) EP OURS ere ncn .70 | 48 .75 | 48 
INOmOO Meine os: ELOUM Alara tote .92 | 44 97 | 44 
INO olen ee. INT) AT epee ec [eee 150.00 | 44 |150.00 | 44 
INGO mo cna at. Hour | .62—.73] 55 |.59-.81] 48 |.61-.85] 48 
IN ko Meee ate Mth. | 90.00-| 56 |139.00-) 48 |153.00-) 48 
110.00 150.00 164.00 
Groundmen— 
INO apple wre tans aT hlichs fae Mess he .40 | 463] 35.45 | 463 
INiGeED oe tates aa, Hour .57 | 44 .57 | 44 .63 | 44 
INOm Oe e oik. Hour .85 | 48 .50 | 50 |.52-.58] 50 
INOPEKE EI osc 5 Hour SOON | 100 POOM Ooo: .56 | 55 
INGas Dita tesonats 5 outa tes aera sleek .50 | 48 .5385 | 48 
INO OE erect. Hour |.52-.85| 44 |.57—.81| 44 |.65-.89) 44 
NOM ere nes. AVG Bsa || Se es on? Hae 24.75 | 45 | 26.55 | 45 
INO zee Sic vols, id « Hour .54 | 44 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 
INO aR OM te ts « Weeks | 26.750) 04:1" 232081) 50) |ce oe yale 
INGenl ORR eee LOUIE || Secs ethic tone .40 | 48 .47 | 48 
ING ual le taie =i. Hour .63 | 55 .42 | 44 47 | 44 
ING UO oho: 1 Oa ee a Rar 100.00 | 50 |108.33 | 50 
NOM ogee: ots ELGar site aes oes 60-.65} 44 |.50-.65] 44 
Jiro es a ot Hour | .50-.55] 55 A AS Ahir een 
IN OME D aera ras: Week | .40-.50) 44 | 25.20 | 40 | 28.00 | 40 
Operators— 
INO Ta Mero oe oyes Wieekalice she wrallai oe .80a| 56 | 19.00 | 56 
INO meee eh he sk « Mth. |130.00 | 48 |127.00 | 48 |139.65 | 48 
NO aime as ca)s ts Til OreeY bes SRR aed legge 115.00 | 52 |120.75 | 52 
INGama ae acces ELOUTE ln, Ber ere epee aL OO .79 | 56 
INONUORT ON too egs Wiel ely eee oo 30.46 | 56 | 31.70 | 56 
a Per hour. d Per month. 


OntTaRIo—Con. 


O perators—Conc. 
6 


No. 








Ce oe at 


seer ere aee 


Ce eer 


USES 3.9.0. 9/01 


See ee ee 


eee ee 


See 





1929 1940 1941 
Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages] per} Wages | per 
k, wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
139.25 139.20 |44- 160.00 | 48- 
48 
26.25 25.00 | 56 | 28.23 | 56 
Biger Wheu lie 160.00d} 48 | 38.25 | 48 
34.50 35.67 | 44 | 39.23 | 44 
135.00 120.00 | 56 |120.00 | 56 
25 .50- 22.50- | 48 |24.95- | 48 
30.50 35.00 36.05 
145.00 |. 145.00 | 56 {169.40 | 56 
.90a 24.75- | 44 |27.45- | 44 
50.85 52.65 
108.00 105.00-] 56 |118.00-| 50 
125.00 138.00 
Betts Sunt sore 137.50 | 48 |150.42 | 48 
120.00- 132.00-| 48] 132.00|- 48 
135.00 148.50 148.50 
25.00 25.40 | 50 | 30.00 | 58 
144.25 140.00 | 44 |160.84 | 44 
Bh Das Bid 8 i 116.66 | 50 121.66 | 50 
rere rt oh ie Bt 155.00 | 44 1155.00 | 44 
80a 135.00-] 48 |145.00-| 48 
195.00 205 .00 
125.00 .60 | 44 .64 | 44 
St: San peas .50 | 56 .60 | 56 
120.00- 141 .00-| 48 |161.00-| 48 
165.00 223 .00 237.00 
.60 .60 | 56 .67 | 56 
Fee ek eal .85 | 48 .875 | 48 
ath beers 36.00- | 48 |38.88- | 48 
43 .68 47.52 
100 .00- 123 .00-| 48 |138.00-| 48 
155.00 154.00 182.00 
Se AE cede 138 .00-| 48 |149.00-| 48 
211.00 243 .00 
Hee tera beh 151.00-| 48 |165.00-| 48 
209 .00 227.00 
120.00- 126.00-| 48 |145.00-| 48 
140.00 154.00 188.00 
Sa eee 110.00-|} 48 |110.00-| 48 
115.00 140.00 
«les Seo .76a| 48 | 38.17 | 48 
28 Le me .71 | 48 .78 | 48 
pee ew ht dee 135.00 | 48 |149.00 | 48 
Pa eta foe 95.00 | 462] 95.00 | 464 
130.00 157.00 | 44 |181.50 | 44 
105.00 112.00 | 48 |122.84 | 48 
By ee IO .60 | 48 .585 | 48 
150.00 147.00 | 44 |70.00 | 44 
20.00- 25.08— | 44 |28.00- | 44 
28.00 35.00 38.48 
.50 .62 | 44 .62 | 44 
a he Ve te .725 | 54 825 | 54 
Je He ene .60 | 67 .65 | 57 
26.25 27.69 | 50 | 33.75 | 50 
skshe) shat aah rate .61 | 44 68 | 44 
Ae Se 135.00 | 50 |140.00 | 50 
aR RRS teed .80 | 44 .80 | 44 
45 .575 | 48 .65 | 48 
BAP ss eae .70 | 44 .75 | 44 
peiriee ih| eae > 31.24— | 44 |135.20- | 44 
38.28 41.36 
spe METS ER EA .79 | 44 .84 | 44 
95.00 102.00 } 48 {115.50 | 48 
127.00 127.00 | 44 145.00 | 44 
25.75 23.08 | 44 | 26.31 | 44 
t todet Sel eee 30.00 | 45 | 31.50 | 45 
27.50 28.85 | 44 | 32.90 | 44 - 
Gee Rp tee .35 | 48 .44 | 48 
40 :50' | 50 .575 | 50 
ERA RE! exe 26.25 | 463] 26.54 | 464 
26.25 23.08 | 50 | 21.56 | 28 
1251008] 544)| Aelia. 5 135.84 | 44 
te Becveslhaie 125.00 | 353/135.00 | 353 

















Locality — 


and | a 
Occupation 5 
AY 


OntaRio—Con. 
Metermen—Conce. 








1940 1941 
Locality 
Hrs Hrs and 
Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation 
wk. wk. 
$ $ PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES AND 
British 
CotumsB1a—Cont. 
115.00-| 44 |115.00-| 44 |Operators— 
125.00 125.00 ING SFL sce code 
140.00 | 44 |138.00 
20.83 | 44 | 21.16 | 44 IN MME DIA ik ae eke 
100.00 | 42 |100.00 | 42 IN OSMtG lane ao 
No. 4 

.40 | 44 435 | 44 NoOwtO Rte? eae 

40 | 44 43) 44 |. 

.85 | 44 49 | 44 INO TAGE Sey 

PAOD ea eley os epee || ee 

24.75 | 44 | 26.55 | 44 IN ORE oe Gee 

135 | 50 .405 | 50 

86 | 48 89 | 48 ING Cesena: 

40-- .45}48- 50 |60- 
70 TOW INORWOBE ob se 

40 | 48 52 | 48 

35-45 | 48 | .47—.52] 48 INO M10 28 Ree 

40 | 48 | .42-.46] 48 IN RoR Were & 

35 | 48 47 | 48 

42 | 44 47 | 44 ING HOSS einer Mth 

35-.45| 48 | .47-.52|.48 INGHUB Tee elrin 
24.00 | 40 | 26.40 | 40 IN'OF AA 4 Sele 
58-.63| 44 | .63-.68] 44 INOUTS eS 

IN OMG Less cee 

INO Leh. beet 

INTO WES ce tees 

IN RO) cee se ; 
144.54 | 40 |163.60 | 44 INOS 20U EE tere Mth. 
151.14 | 44 163.60 | 44 
LSDEODR aS os wee halite, Patrolmen— 

.60 | 48 .65 | 48 IN Ou oe tek as 
125.00 | 44 1195.00 | 44 INO. G28 ce seat: 
180.00 | 48 |200.00 | 48 

40-.50}) 44 | .49-.59] 44 INOMBT acco Seton: 

905 | 44 .95 | 44 INO MAE Gar ete 
158.92 | 44 {165.28 | 44 

4 .80- 48 |5.49- 48 NOMS See aero 

6.00 6.29 

IN OGL SAAA eet 

885 | 44 .925 | 44 INO UTR Ossey dened: 

149.34 | 40 |164.92 | 44 INS Ah er eke Ae 

60—.80| 48 | .60-.80} 48 ING OR Sh ceed 

80 | 44 825 | 44 

885 | 44 .925 | 44 |Metermen— 

875 | 47 95 | 47 nN Koy, CIARA Ge Ocoee 

7.55b} 40 1165.00 | 40 INO Us aecendate se 
40 .00- | 44 | 42.50 | 44 INOag 3 eee ae t. 

43 .75 Nome aie OF oni 

.92 | 44 .95 | 44 INOW ORR Ek see 

87 | 44 87 | 44 INGAL GREE teers ae 
RES 6 i Ah a .85 | 48 INO ic eater ee 
aes PRUE: .70 | 48 INOse 8 het 

.75 | 44 838 | 44 INO iO tee hehe a 

7.25 | 44 7.75 | 44 INO VEO. 5 kobe a 
150.00 | 48 |155.00-| 48 Nove Ute sare ae 
160.00 
145.80 | 44 |164.20 | 44 |Hngineers— 
164.20 | 44 |170.00 | 44 OR ee tae 28 
.97a| 44 8.25 | 44 INO ie2eee obits ch 
5.60 | 48 6.29 | 48 
IN@OLe Ouse c cnet: 
7.75 | 40 | 8.25 } 40 INO pad aac. 
No. 5 
INOwgEO seh tease 
485 | 44 .525 | 44 NOG (Meee ke ae 
93.16 | 40 |102.84 | 44 ING an (Sires bite ine 

.55 | 40 .55 | 44 IN Overly tae. 

.55 | 44 .60 | 44 No. 10 

.54 | 47 .57 | 47 IN ORL ES eee ae 

5.356} 40 |117.00 | 40 NO p2ii ne B® ee 
25.00 | 44 | 28.75 | 44 Infos ibn eeaane aoe 
595 | 44 .60 | 44 INO pl ee eer ae 
128.00 | 44 |144.72 | 44 INO sella, do ae ee 
127.70 | 44 |132.70 | 44 INO LG sek ane. 
5.50 | 40 6.00 | 40 
c Per week. d Per month. 





ING ie 2 eel INGE DA ah se lcater 
ING WS te 5s Cele ae Mth. |140.00 | 54 
IN Ge LAs es WVCClS Min eatin teers 
INGO LO SERS REN, IVE Ghie |), eae token ly, 
Labourers— 
INGRM Re cee FOUR He cs ees 
INO Mia Semele neds NB Woihien |Pameys veil habs 
NOUR Rt oud aege cattails coh 
IN Ouida nie (Pcie Hour 45 
INO aed he MANE Week 45a 
IN OM Geni area Hour 40 
INGA Cees ee ELOUrMI? Geneon 
DA Rey hte hina eae FEL Ours) Seesaw 
INO UO ee Sie. Hour 45 
INOceLO ANSE ae: Hour 40 
BINGO iMesh ES 29. Ou cere elle nee 
INO eb?) ers ee ole Our ics alates 
IN OSES Ae UE Ree ahs Hour .50 
ING NIA Rok oad Hour Aa ae 
ING yee ak VEG LEAN GG eral iea sas 
INO SEG each EL OUTA eeepc 

PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES AND 

BRITISH 

CoLuMBIA 

Electricians— 

OCU whens eee IVES TASH cee SF, 
INOW Diya ek he ic IVETE Hf TR 
INOUE DO he Mth 87a| 44 
NORA ANEE Je ee Hour {195 .00d 
INGO a0 he VEL RIS ie ei 
IN OURO Ui ake vost Mth 85a 
INTO MR Reman terete Hour Ae ele 
No. 8 ..| Hour 95 
INORG MRR Mth 85a 
Iie AIG) I Res Day |5.00- 

6.00 
Linemen— 
ING: Say re Bae es Hour .925 
INOS Heaney ap Mth .925a 
IN Ode isan anisnt Hour | .60-.70 
INN te Eee ene fs Hour 95 
IN'Ond RD SR ees i Hour 925 
IN GOS hoe la Woytbe elles eter cuilfe side 
INO ali SAAS aa Mth 7.55 
[NOH BS aa re eae | Wie ee etc oun raed 
INGA Ie oS Atetcn ah Hour 95 
INGORE GR pee 8 es ae Hour 87 
othe oat cee Hou 85 
Te ea a aes Ee Hour | 37.50c 
INO WISER Areas, Hour |145 .00d 
Kop tees aretha Day alo 
INOMUS Leet Ae ck Mth. |150.00 
ING Welt ictal ds 1 G0 ata Ba | 
NOURI a) SIR Be. Ted ae Fe ieee aa 
PS OPN Sie ee hele Week| 7.50 
TOMA OR ..2uentite Day |5.00- 
6.00 
NOR 20s eke eke Day (harks) 
Groundmen— 
INGE Be eso oe EL OUT; 402 
IN O22 oe oe el Mth 57a 
INO ES Mila Ko tie: pam And diye 
ING TAM 3 Det, Hour 62 
ING! BO cease oY HT OUI A. cee alee 
EN OMG eck Gee ate Mth 5.350 
INO Shes Se ee oy Wee Kae on #cul sane 
INGIAS: Eh, eae. FEOUT Geta. ae 
ING OLE BS ae Mth. |123.00 
IN OPO S6 sae. MGUSHie oto et heoee 
INOS are eerste Day 5.50 
a Per hour. b Per day. 
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TABLE 1V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 1N ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 


























Wi | 48 
100.00- |48 . 
173 .50d 
143.14 | 48 
130.00 | 48 
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TABLE 1V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT 
TRANSMISSION—Continued nso gan canaie dusts wc 





i 1929 1940 1941 1929 
Locality s Locality a id 
and } 8 Hrs Hrs Hrs and ‘i Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per Occupation ‘a |Wages| per | Wages | per | Wages] per 
a wk. wk. wk. ° : 
Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PRAIRIE 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES AND 
PROVINCES AND BRITISH 
BritTIsH CoLtumBi1a—Con. 
CotumBi1a—Con. Labourers— 
pee me : Pee eek Hote ee 44 .43 | 44 475 | 44 
— OU hy caveats our ; - — - 
Nowidcene SP. Hour | .695 | 44] .645 | 48 | .675 | 44 : ca sat han ae 
ING YS) aol es Mth 75a 149 26 | 48 |157.60 | 48 INO MP ORE ie irae: Hour 45 | 60 .85 | 48 40 | 48 
INGO eres, Hour | 35.25c} 48 70 | 48 .725 | 48 INO UWA dees oth: HOUry eee .50 | 48 .526 | 48 
INO MEER re Hour .60 | 48 "b75) |) 44 58 | 44 NOUN D Waab ie, Hour |.50~.61} 48 .45 | 44 45 | 44 
INOPERD To de sc tee BGs] ate + Nee a Gora hae 117.50 | 48 |129.00 | 48 INN Gries heen: Hour Sie 40-.45] 48 | .48-.53} 48 
INOW MOL seated Mth. {155.00 | 48 |144.00 | 48 |157.00 | 48 JIC Nad Pe Ps IVC Ha ee pee 54a] 40 | 94.00 | 40 
INO MES Cod Seas g: ALOOEN enue lerkees 115 .25d| 48 | .538-.80} 48 INGO RWS aici Aran a Hour .55 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INOMIS sh seks Weeki les ettnnyas 32.50 | 48 | 36.25 | 48 INTO MeO) eine yeh « Hour | .40-.45] 48 | 19.20c} 48 | .40-.45] 48 
UNTO PRO Sate cleats Hour .65 | 48 .64 | 48 .65 | 48 INO TOME eels Hour | 4.505 | 48 45 | 44 51 | 44 
No. 10 Hour .68 | 48 .64 | 48 .664 | 48 NOME LR Ae b BY He Whe ee Rae 3.20 | 48} 3.49 | 48 
INOmIEM cons, Mth. {130.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 ING Poe el oh Day 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 | 4.29 | 48 
INOuID Meier. e Hour .60 | 38 | 83.46c] 48 .60 | 48 INOS BES eo ees Hour |.45-.50} 44 |.40-.45/40- | .46-.51/40- 
NOMS tee gees Mth. 5.006} 48 |130.00 | 44 {140.00 | 44 44 48 
ING NLA See oe a: Mth. {130.00 | 48 |140.50 | 48 /153.21 | 48 INO TAR ANS Hour LO2UuAOO 45 | 48 51 | 40 
i INO MLO rae drs 8): Hour POD Oo 45 | 48 .635 | 48 
@ Per hour. b Per day. c Per week. d Per month. 


TABLE V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES{ 


Nors.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 





er 








* Private branch exchange. 


+ Rates given for all occupations are those paid to an appr 
c Per week. 


a Per hour. 


b Per day. 














1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Occupation 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Ss Hrs Hrs Hrs 
R Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per ‘E Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operators, Supervisors, 
female— female— Conc. 
INOS wed Ube cee Week | 34.00d) 45 | 7.00 | 48 | 8.50 | 48 INTO UME cis Stereo: Week | 19.50 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 | 23.25 | 48 
INO AN Meh aralea + Week: yen sok) || ae. 8.50 | 48 | 10.00 | 48 INIGR As See Week | 20.50 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 | 25.25 | 48 
INOS ies ate 2: Week | 12.00 | 48 | 11.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 INOWWO Poe ie, share oe Week | 19.50 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 | 23.25 | 48 
INOANA REE. Bass: Wieeles ane sie || ete 11.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 ENO RLOUAR. te sieks ja Week | 20.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 | 25.25 | 48 
NOU ONS fe Ws be Week | 14.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 | No. 11.......... Week | 17.00 | 48 | 20.50 | 44 | 23.75 | 44 
BNO ILO Se ct. Sale sis Mth. | 48.00 | 414] 47.00 | 393] 11.00c) 394, No.12.......... Week | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 27.25 | 48 
INGER A Goat as Neto Weeks Mie seinltaes 50.00d| 48 | 16.50 | 48 INO MISE cakes Mth. | 70.00 | 453) 78.75 | 42 | 88.75 | 42 
INO ES aes tere .o Wieeko || at..cctei wee 2.16b] 48 | 12.50 | 48 No. 14..........|Week | 23.50 | 48 | 24.50 | 48 | 26.25 | 48 
INGanAO as eets 2s Weelkt#a:e tai a DOH AS | 4 BOWNASM UNOS. o...6. 50. Mth. | 95.00 | 48 | 96.00 | 48 | 96.00 | 48 
NowlOem aaa. Week | 15.50 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 | 18.90 | 48 Ie OMe eee Mth. |100.00 | 48 | 97.00 | 48 | 97.00 | 48 
INO MLD Fa foes ss Week | 19.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 22.05 | 48 INOS U6) = een Bae Mth. |100.00 | 48 | 97.00 | 48 | 97.00 | 48 
ING AUZER Se oem se Mth. | 67.50 | 50 | 70.87 | 44 | 72.10 | 44 INO BUSS: (i.c2h J Mth. |105.00 | 42 | 98.00 | 42 | 98.00 | 42 
INOMLO Re sf asa Week | 16.50 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 | 19.95 | 48 ING 2h eee ea Weeks melon actelietre 27.70 | 42 | 30.20 | 42 
NoOmAS as) ee: Week | 15.50 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 | 18.90 | 48 
NOs ba ela. 5 Week | 16.50 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 | 19.95 | 48 
INOAMG Me aiae ss Week | 15.00 | 48 | 16.00 | 48 | 17.85 | 48 |Linemen— 
INO ETA Fees Mth. | 67.50 | 453] 70.90 | 42 | 80.90 | 42 INOS. eee Hour .28 | 54 .28 | 54 |.25-.34| 54 
INOS. 622 eas Week | 19.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 22.05 | 48 INO MRO esc senate Hour .33 | 54 .42 | 48 45 | 48 
INO MORE odes Week | 19.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 IN@, SieaaReeeoes Hour .44 | 54 .52 | 48 .62 | 48 
INox20 ost oees Mth. | 65.40 | 48 | 72.10 | 44 | 84.00 | 44] No. 4.........- io ute oman etek .38 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO as srpiediae Mth. | 72.50 | 48 .414a| 44 | 85.00 | 44 INO, AGO Meno Hour 1900) || 54 842 | 48 | 25.00c| 48 
INO M22 eestor iY Savane pee. sepa ey .344a| 48 | 73.00 | 48 INO: [Os cogopere Week | 33.50 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 | 41.25 | 44 
5 INE EA Macbouaan Mth. 3.20b] 48 | 75.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 INO): Oo Week | 30.00 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 39.25 | 48 
INOnz ecw aee es Mth. 3.00b] 48 | 75.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 No. 8..........|Week | 33.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 39.25 | 48 
INGE Detar Ue et Mth. 3.00b} 48 | 70.00 | 48 | 70.00 | 48 INO, 0) See Week | 34.50 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 | 41.25 | 44 
INIOE PU eG aac Mth. | 3.40] 48 | 77.00 | 48 | 77.00 | 48 INfOsmOl ee. 3 ves. Week | 34.00 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 39.25 | 48 
INO So Tieee ete e ee Mth. 3. 40b] 48 | 88.00 | 48 | 88.00 | 48 | No. 11.......... Hour .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .937 | 44 
INGHZS a aan cores: Mth. | 95.00 | 42 | 90.00 | 42 | 90.00 | 42 IWOt Bee So ees Hour .88 | 44 .88 | 44 .91 | 44 
INO at Gea ae Mth. | 95.00 | 42 | 96.00 | 42 | 96.00 | 42 INOMloran «+ Sect Weelotee. a. sleaer 35.50 | 48 | 35.75 | 48 
INOS OPERee Aoe,t. Mth. | 25.00c] 44 | 85.00 | 39 | 90.00 | 39 INO SRIA eS x )h asics Wea kal Setar. 35.50 | 48 | 35.75 | 48 
INO 508 | Lemme Week | 20.10 | 42 | 20.70 | 42 | 22.77 | 42 INOg is sas ostayeke Hour | .925 | 44 .86 | 44 |163.00d} 44 
INO Gas os oes Hour .76 | 48 ee a 3 a - 
upervisors, INKS See Day .92a| 44 : ‘ 
$ ey spa INO MUS ahs. = clerenans Day 88a] 44 | 4.50 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
IN tots el ee rae Weeelen ere cial etre: GHOO ASTI MIZEDONINASRL TU INO LOE... ssi. Mth. 88a] 44 160.00 | 44 {165.00 | 44 
INOS ook eee as: Weelalte se celeees 14.00 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 INOS ZO ein s:« wia\i« Mth. 88a] 44 1165.00 | 44 |175.00 | 44 
RIG Bia ao eae Week | 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 INO eer tals fe ase: Mth. 87a| 44 1158.50 | 36 |174.00 | 44 
INO eA Teo sores) oe Week | 18.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 INEZ ease eine Hour .87 | 44 .87 | 44 87 | 44 
INOS a yi eharr cls 9s Wieela | ie comantoests 15.50 | 48 | 16.50 | 48 INGaez aut insla acer Hour .94 | 44 .97 | 44 97 | 44 
INO AOR Gens Week | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 27.25 | 48 INOS 27 eee ore Week | 40.10 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 | 47.20 | 44 
fo AR A ESS ie Ml UE Rk AA AA SE Ee ae nae a MEAG Tae 


eciable number, in most cases after several years experience. 
d Per month. 
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TABLE V.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES—Concluded 








1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 














Occupation ms Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation eo Hrs Hrs Hrs 
ke Wages| per| Wages} per] Wages | per ” Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
A, wk. wk. wk. AY wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PB sexe 
Groundmen— repairmen— 

Grleenaeagie: Hour 30 | 54 30 | 48 38 | 48 INOMt Retort Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
ING ees stele Sil eete Week | 1.80b| 54 30a} 48 | 16.80 | 48 INOUIZEA sees Week | 35.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
ING 3 Seneca oe FOUL Macaca 57 | 44 60 | 44 INGHSIOL Rae sheen Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
DIN OYE?: 1d Salen at ns Hour 425 | 44 425 | 44 | 80.00d| 44 Novice aes Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
RNS oa 3 NS Hour | 2.506) 48 30 | 44 30 | 48 IN OND ere coras Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
INORG Mousa nere. Daly ile: Warcileweae 2.60 | 48 | (2.75) 48 INO eh Beds ean ns Week | 37.00 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 |.......].... 
Nato ae MMMM ie ae Week | 30.25 | 44 | 30.25 | 44 | 32.75 | 44 INOS Gas Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 

INOUSe sac tees Week | 40.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
Station installers— INO OMe sais dae ms Weekend sales 45.80 | 44 | 48.30 | 44 
IN Ore Tete ke eh 08 ELOURE Atco .388 | 54 .40 | 54 
INO ete Bers Hour .52 | 54 .60 | 48 .66 | 48 |Cablemen and 
IN OMWS< caked Gtr Hy sees ae lincioe .60 | 48 .66 | 48 splicers— 
IN OF AUG OREN ks Hour D2) oD 52 | 48 BO Go| CASA MEINO RL ReRO Halle tay, Hour 51 | 54 BL od 55 | 54 
INO ra) Gree nioa: Week | 32.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 39.25 | 48 IN OMS SUE See Hour 56 | 54 60 | 48 74 | 48 
INGO we Week | 35.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 45.25 | 44 INOS a aera BOUT esti 55 | 48 73 | 48 
INORG O85 ated Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 41.75 | 48 INO shh ee cua Hour 44 | 54 42 | 48 50 | 48 
INOS Begh leiden ls Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 |°41.75 | 48 IN (oR) Ae Abe Wieek tia dai ac 4.88b] 48 | 35.00 | 48 
INO LOU UAL ee Week | 32.00 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 41.75 | 48 IN OMNGE Saeed Weeks) Asin baw 3.84b| 48 | 35.00 | 48 
INO HOS Witmer Week | 35.00 | 50 | 37.50 | 48 | 40.25 | 48 INOS RAs rae Day 4.50 | 54 | 4.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
INOS ee ele: Week | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 43.75 | 44 INO: WSise anne Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
NOM Zari namic wan Week | 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 438.75 | 44 Nous een aoe Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
INOM IS IT ae Hour 88 | 44 88 | 44 91 | 44 Nov Oise ate Week | 36.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
To aie Sra ON OT Hour 90 | 44 837| 44 |161.00d| 44 No, Ti eee Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
ING ho Suna pie sean) Hour 87 | 44 87 | 44 87 | 44 INO V2 Se Week | 36.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
No Out eeanhas Mth 88a] 44 |180.00 | 44 |190.00 | 44 NOP TBO LS Ue Week | 37.00 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 | 42.75 | 48 
"(Eo ead UA ES EE AD Mth 92a} 44 1158.50 | 40 1174.00 | 44 No. 14 Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
NiowhS nome Week | 38.50 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 | 47.20 | 44 INOS tee Week | 39.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
INOML GU Hey ealnae Hour .935 | 44 .935 | 44 .992 | 44 
Station INO MG eee ene Hour .935 | 44 .935 | 44 .965 | 44 

repairmen— INGE MS naa Ne Hour .98 | 44 .91 | 44 |175.00d| 44 
oS fares’ a aaa Sea Day 4.85 | 541] 4.50 | 48 | 32.50c| 48 Now iOtnae a tae Hour 83 | 48 77 | 44 .78 | 48 
NOMA Ode ere OUT erodes tee 65 | 48 | 32.50c| 48 IN'Oe 20) eentene Mth 97a] 44 1170.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 
125), WS IR a a ie Wiee ka es ns Uno ente 5.046] 48 | 32.50 | 48 Nia Meh ea te Mth Ola} 44 168.50 | 36 |185.00 | 44 
INR ea eles ae Pm Koyh end iee (NM 5 Veal teats Wh 6 8 | 82.50c| 48 INO) 22 WCC RR neMr: Hour 95 | 44 95 | 44 95 | 44 
NOM OP eae Week | 36.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 43.75 | 44 | No. 28.......... Week | 44.60 | 44 | 46.95 | 44 | 49.45 | 44 
I KGAA CUO HEE Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 41.75 | 48 No. 24 Hour | 1.06 | 44 1.10 | 44 1.10 | 44 
INTO Miche eats Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 41.75 | 48 
INTO RUS Nia Merle cts Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 41.75 | 48 [Central Office 
INORG) Oe ce neta) Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 41.75 | 48 repairmen— 

INO TR 5: Week | 36.50 | 50'| 37.50 | 48 | 40.25 | 48 | No. 1.......... Mth. | 95.00 | 54 |105.00 | 54 |105.00 | 54 
dw ayant WU SS Ss a Week | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 43.75 | 44 INO: tz Ae ee ake Mth. {118.50 | 54 |135.00 | 48 |149.75 | 48 
INO PU OMUORr Week | 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 43.75 | 44 IN KOR Sis Meo Mth. |118.50 | 54 |120.00 | 48 |143.50 | 48 
NOs a cei ane OY Ge aa Ge A 146.00 | 44 |160.00 | 44 IN SrA Rel eR a Diary SI Oan rapmeol ante 4.88 | 48 | 32.50c| 48 
IN Quan ey. Mth 87a| 44 |158.50 | 40 |174.00 | 44 IN Ot HR ot Day ALT 1641143248 1 825506) 48 
INO M1 ae a: Week | 40.50 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 | 47.20 | 44 No. 6 Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 46.75 | 48 
No. 7 Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 

PBX No. 8 Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 

installers— IN EO eae eet Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 

OLA RM eS a § Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 INO. SLO OR as: Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 
INOUE Ree ery Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 44.25 | 48 INO ek LAr tien Week | 37.50 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 | 42.75 | 48 
No. 3 Week | 38.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 NGMI2 2h eee Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
INGHAM Corsten Hour 92 | 44 855 | 44 |165.00d| 44 IN OLS sete ae Week | 40.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 46.25 | 44 
IN Oe Diet eeee atlas Hour 90 | 44 90 | 44 90 | 44 INO LAT ee Mth. 98a} 44 |176.70 | 44 |181.00 | 44 

No. 15. Mth. 88a] 44 |165.00 | 44 1175.00 | 44 
INO GENE) Lome 7. Mth. 90a) 44 |163.50 | 40 |180.00 | 44 
INO MMU acne ae ae Hour |187.00d| 48 .95 | 44 .95 | 44 
No. 18..........! Week | 40.10 | 44 |! 45.80 | 44 1 48.30 | 44 





a Per hour. b Per day. c Per week. d Per month. 


1929 1940 1941 
Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per]| per |per| per | per 
week |wk.! week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Checkers and markers, 
female— 
OM Ee SEO a ae 11.00 | 50 }11.00- |44- }11.00- | 50 
12.50 | 50 14.50 
INQ UMS ele ae oaks 12.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 |12.00- 
15.00 | 48 
INIO®.. Sih. ide ae eet 12.00 | 54 12.60 | 63 11.88 | 54 
BING VE eb | Se ae io TNS 9.00 | 54 | 9.60- | 48] 9.60- | 48 
11.50 11.50 
BNO amon hh Dp Aa 10.00 | 45 10.00 | 50 | 10.00 | 50 
IN OSG LEB ce 18.00 | 50 15.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
ING sae cigeoe eee a fo) ea 1M 2orOS 9.77 | 48 10.00 | 48 
INOS LE Se 15.00 | 50 13.00 | 45 13.00 | 45 
INO Oh va hee i Sie, 13.00 | 50 11.50 | 50} 12.00 | 50 
NOEL Oise ok Pare Ae 13.00 | 54 11.00 | 48 11.50 | 48 
INGO LL ets Ske Rate 14.20 | 49 12.96 | 48 16.50 | 50 
INOS 12 Fay ke Se eke) 12.50 | 464} 12.10 | 463] 12.10 463 
NOSES ree a ee eons °11.00 | 474} 11.00 | 473) 12.00 | 48 
Ano 0 He 10.00 | 48 12.96b|44- |12.75- |44- 
48 15.756) 45 
ENO SLMS Shey wae ote-Bie, 18.00 | 44 10.00 | 40 13.20 | 44 
BINIO WG tee kien oy tek 12.00 | 48 ee 48 | 13.20] 48 
INIQENE Leo iictole ate fos 13.00 | 463) 13.00 | 48 13.65 | 48 
BIN OSOUS Mb ee elon 13 .00-|44— |12.50- | 48 |12.50- | 48 
15.00 | 50 | 14.00 14.40 
Ant (ors 4b 2m oa amet ae 9.50 | 50] 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
BNIO- 20g ete ts L250 OO) Ne Le OOM 44, 12.50 | 48 
SINK) G, » Seok Caen me oe 12.00 | 50} 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
INO 322 Fe oe ee ery. 16.00 | 48 14.40 | 48} 15.12 | 48 
ENO 2S he Ma Neca ee 15.00 | 48 iwe. 48 | 138.00 | 48 
of 
MNOS 24 ee A, ch este 5)» 15.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 
ENG ZONA Lyte dy teen 13.50 | 48 12.50 | 45 12.50 | 48 
HIN OF 26M, ieee dete 12.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 14.40 | 48 
BIN One (AR ee a 14.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 
INOS Petichilers hotel anaes 16.00 | 46 j13.20- | 45 |14.25- | 46 
14.85 16.10 
BEIN@ 820 Wiest ste iots ee ree 48} 13.50 | 48 13.23: | 43 
16. 
BNO OD eae). 13.50- | 48 |12.00—- /40- |13.00- |42~ 
15.00 13.50 | 47 15.55 | 50 
DINO WSU Ne 3. 15.00 | 46 15.75 | 46 |15.50- |40- 
16.50 | 46 
INOS 2 ere tate ae cs 13.50 | 48 118.50- | 48 |11.50— | 48 
15.00 16.00 
NOR SO a nai hG as 13.50 | 48 | 13.50] 48 | 14.84] 48 
‘Sorters, female— 
CORE atts fei eee 11.00 | 50 |11.00- |44—- {11.00- | 50 
12.50 | 50 14.50 
ING ee ee See ee eee 10.00 | 44 | 9.00- |48- |10.50- |54- 
9.50 | 52 13.50 | 56 
INOS shes! Lhe iste 13.80 | 53 10.17 | 45 | 12.10} 48 
BNO a f4rer Lea: 12.50 | 463] 12.10 | 463} 13.50 | 463 
INO MUO saee poi Ai octets 12.00 | 473} 11.00 | 474] 12.00 | 48 
BIN ORO EP ai jets ste ete 12.00- |44-] 12.50 | 48 |12.50- | 48 
15.00 | 50 14.40 
SDNY vail fs BRAS a Paes 14.00 |} 40} 14.00 | 40 erie 40 
BIN OMe Sine i tae. nour 11.00 | 50} 12.00 | 48] 12.00] 48 
HIN Or OI oye ec aie, 12.50 | 494) 11.00 | 44 10.50 | 48 
BING 310 Ae een 8 toe 15.00 | 48 14.40 | 48 | 15.12 | 48 
IN OMNEL Fee), eae eh, 15.00 | 48 1250) WAS 12.50 | 48 
INO iE ie kU aa: 13.50 | 48} 138.50 | 48 14.88 | 48 
Washers, male— 
IN OAR TR, ea coins 21.00 | 50) 21.00 22.50 | 50 
BNO Mra eect. (cian 20.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
MIN Mirai it. tee ates, 24.00 | 44 | 24.00 eS 25 .00 a 
BIN OME Bee, hiets otc: 30.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 48] 25.00} 48 
INO SOMO Worse c)e Nae ice dss 25.00 | 50 |15.00— | 44 |20.00- | 44 
30.00 28.00 
BNOARO NMAC. okt, 21.00 | 55 14.40 | 48 18.00 | 60 
INO MRAP ah SID 19.50 | 53 1D. OD: fees | 2 23R00 Kea 8 
INO OMe an... 22.00 | 55 | 20.00 | 50} 21.00} 50 
ANG ie Ae ee 35.00 | 56 | 25.00} 50} 27.50 | 50 
ENO LOR ee ote bees 25.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 50] 26.00] 55 
SING AMIR 2 2o9, Ws 585 oh 24.00 | 49 | 25.00 | 50 | 32.40] 54 
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TABLE V1I.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 


Nors.— Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 

















$ 

Washers, male—Conc. 
NOs oie da 20.00 
NOES. ee, Cee, 20.00 
18 .00- 
BORA yh eh by, 25.00 
22.50 

INOUE Bey. ole enn, 
INORG Rr. Ae a tee. 31.00 
17.60 

IN OMIT Aes Ache are: 
SNCF Ice) MANE A a ae aR 21.00 
UNO MEO I Ma aan 20.00 
INOMZOPR 8s he Leth 20.00 
Nowe lee sh 2k 3. he 20.00 
19 .20- 
IN ORO lta ee 24.00 
IN GZS nl tebe nL 24.00 
INK 22 Sg 27.00 
INTO 25 Rio sty a, 25.00 

Mangle room workers, 

female— 
OILS er nt MEY 11.00- 
12.50 
It.) Plc a Re ae 11.00 
INO MMO rss tcl jes 9.45 
IN OSA RS Re 9.00 
INO SMR ER oie ie, 9.60 
ENIOMO Ms fa). ate adhe 12.00 
INDORE (E G2. gees Ube 10.10- 
11.50 
UNONAN OM eiied cate ts ae 8.00 
INO AOR. ha Be 10.00 
NOM OMS AS 8 11.00 
INO MLA seis 11.00 
INGRAM Abs hes eave 
INOS VIE) 0 Ream ae 12.50 
INO LATO ile ies Sia 12.50 
UNOS ceed sels eed 11.00 
INOW Mas ats sceeess 48 |12.00- 
14.40 
INOS Ss. Loe 10.50 
ENMU ie oc): CS Seis 13.00 
ENON OM. Sas Sasa 3 12.50 
INO ZO FE i) oh SAS 12.50 
IN oye 25 ieee 13.05 
INOM22 AR). aoe: 11.30- 
13.56 
INO MOM hs boca donee 15.00 
INO 2a. ol a 13.50 
INOSZORER: os dod ete 13.50 
ING), 710. Re 2 13 ..50- 
14.00 
Starchers, female— 

INO ume lifes 3. bls Salve 11.00- 
12.50 
INOMAZH Es ducalcdetoee 11.00 
INCOMES. 4 obcle conte 12.00 
INO Ate: oc wdiote ad tere 12.00 
ENO SON sic sdvte.e niles 12.50 
INCOM OME es «<attes nates 12.50 
INO MRE 2a. See 12.00 
INO eiSeesnd. saeco 13.00 
IN‘OWRORE. . .. Hes.goeee 13.50 
INO SLO 35.0618 : 10.00 
INORAEINE on Cane 11.00 
INO Mie obs BO, 12.00- 
13.50 
INTO Se Sete « 2s,ais: witha ohe 12.50 
NOt Laer. lca chee 13.00 
INOsTOree as ee oA 13.50 
INOS Gres fares 15.00 





per | per 


week |wk.| week |wk. 


secre eerloecoe 


re ey 
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TABLE VI.WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Continued 








No. 





Press 





female— 
No. 1 


No. 


operators, 


re ee ee ad 











1929 1940 1941 

Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

per | per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Menders, female— 

OMAR: otras MPs aeeie cis cllterce 
INOS 25 saseko sesbane 14.00 | 45 
INOS. IF, nee eet 15.00 | 50 
INOSPIZES.:. 2a ee 12.00 | 55 
IN ODOR. 24, ee A 12.00 | 46 
INO MOBS ian hea 13.00 | 474 
UN OTE A AE Be eee 14.00 |44- 

] 50 
INOWESIS. | J Aare re eee 12.50 | 50 
INO: EOS: tee us ORE. 15.00 | 48 
INO LOM: oh Abd) eee. 13.50 | 48 
INO SITES 34 Aaa eee 13.50 | 48 
INSIDE FF ek Re 13.50 | 48 
NOMS ae See ARREST UL ee as 
INOMMA EY, te Peat 12.50 | 48 

Shirt and collar 

finishers, female— 

IN Opi ee ae 8.00 | 54 
IN| OP SE ok Geena 8.00 | 54 
INGOs Rian ck tales 13.00 | 53 
IN OME4 SS. 8.0 Somer 13.00 | 54 
ING 5 Duh Os Pe aera 15.00 | 463 
IN ONG Ghee xa 11.75 | 49 
INO S07 Bho ob ae 12.00 | 48 
INOMNSAE | bh Poe 13.00 | 413 
IN OREO OF oak Bh ae 12.00 | 483 
IN O AMO RE jh Se ae tces 13.00 | 50 
INO LenB ae 14.00 | 48 
IN ODL... h. Bie eee 15.00 | 48 
INOSMB RS): Le eee 13.50 | 48 
INOwda it ...b eh eee, 13.50 | 46 
INO LSE a ot 15.00 | 48 
IWOOUGHE Wb acs aoe 15.00 | 48 
INO SIR ee een 14.50 | 46 
INOS ES ce. thee aes 10.00- | 48 
13.50 
INO ALO AY. hee tote 9.00- | 48 
12.00 
Engineers— 

OMB AEs sbivis caeee 83.00 | 54 
ASAE Re! (Mee 8 INO: 72: Saka ols Re ee OUR COMBA 
INO HRD) eel ch os Reco |e lie ele ae 
NORRIE, Re Sa. 28.00 | 54 
INO pA SRT 5 UR Ae 25.00 | 54 
INO MWORSL. «tothe tation 40.00 | 50 
INOMECRE hay See 36.00 | 60 
INOUE. Be Goer 34.50 | 53 
INO MOR S ee ey, 25.00 | 50 
NOx OR Ne) aha eee. 32.50 | 50 
INO MURR Poca Wes 31.00 | 463 
INO: 2 nae i Sag. 30.00 | 474 
Nomisatt: fo ea8 32.00 | 48 
INOML4s 2. 5 We Fe 30.00 | 44 
INOS AS sb ae Won 35.00 | 48 
INO MLGHE 2 LOR See, 28.00 | 523 
INORLR ES: 25a a oe 46.00 | 473 
INOS ES akon aie 60.00 | 48 
ING G92 ae, dee a 30.00 | 48 
IN‘Oes2 OUR 45 ue ae 30.00 | 52 
INO i215. pee 40.00 | 48 
INOM2 266. 7. ak Fee 35.00 | 54 
INO S23 395. beat ee 45.00 | 50 
INOW 24 ee Oe eae a 35.00 | 493 
INOS 25k bak eee 30.00 | 48 
NOs: 2682 Si de hors ae 40.00 | 50 
INOS2 72 & Sd. 2-4 ates 35.00 | 48 
INOSH288 1... RS: 48.00 | 48 
INGH29RR els chee 40.00 | 54 
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TABLE VI._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 
a 





1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Occupation Wages {Hrs| Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per j|per| per |per per |per]| per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week Iwk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Engineers—Conc. 
INGE Osc he bce ee 30.00 | 48 30.00 | 54 25.00 | 54 | Drivers, truck—conc. 

INOS Teens 2. 32.50 | 48 | 28.80 | 48 | 27.60 | 48 INO LSE AR Oe Ra et etn 24.00 | 474] 28.00 | 48 
INO ara Meter phete sed 39.00 |} 48 | 34.00 | 48} 34.00 | 48 IN OMS Rati ees la 32.00 | 48 | 25.00T] 48 | 27.50t} 48 
IN Ones OUmer ami asic tac 35.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 48 INO TAM. karte ak 28.00 | 473| 29.37 | 54 | 35.22 | 50 
INOS 4 ee ido cetts eta 43.50 | 48 | 38.90 | 48] 38.90 | 48 INTOMITD cle rian del Sia et 34.00—- |48- |19.20- | 48 |20.00- | 48 

INAS Deere ci. eefal teen 30.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 56] 35.00 | 48 44.00 | 52 | 29.46 30.00 
INO IGS 1 38). 3 ane 28.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
Drivers, truck— INOS FLT ES Say OUR 26.00 | 45 26.00 | 45 26.00 | 45 
Oya yd bd Bee Reine Ae 25.00 | 50 | 22.50 |44- |18.50- | 50 INO MELS Midi Ane Ln, 29.00 | 52 | 21.60*) 50 | 35.00] 50 
XO a INO IG ch. ee Ste 25.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 50 | 24.10 | 50 
INO M28 sie isi Hoek 30.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 | 20.00*! 48 INO M208. Ying ees 40.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 48 |21.00- | 50 

IN OAS EE ges Fey 22.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 31.00 
IN Ona ee he Bee EE 22.00 | 45 18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 50 ING) Ae Pe 38.00 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 52 
INO SHOE) a eee tee 20.00 | 54 | 20.00 } 48 | 20.00 | 48 ENON 2h sb act ae 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 54 
INORG Nout ccna 22200 1 6089 LOROOD| GON LS: OOMPGOUN MN INON 23.20 ko. do 5s os 32.00 | 46 |27.85- | 48 |25.00- | 48 

IN OMI Titeraite tes okt tees 20.00*} 50 | 20.00*} 44 | 20.00*} 44 33.70 35.00 
NOOR Saba cus or cays: 32.75 | 53 | 25.04 | 45 27.00 | 48 INO M2A Tia ee 32.00 | 48 | 31.00 | 48] 33.00 | 48 
ING HBO wake reps 2 3. 33.50 | 55 |21.00- | 55 |20.00- | 55 IN OMDB ss Hix Woes 25.00- | 48 |19.20- |44- |20.00- |48- 
25 .00 36.00 32.00 27.65 | 54 | 27.00 | 54 
UN OL O'S beep nate or. oda 25.00*} 50 | 25.00* 25 .00- INO S26 shy Oe ei 33.00 | 48 | 29.75 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
30.00* INTO MAT Ae sees mole 4 24.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 50 
ING Ld ey 4. et es | 34.00 | 54 130.00- | 54 /40.00- | 54 INOROSH. he, aie? tee 30.00 | 49 | 30.00 ]....} 35.00 | 50 

35.00 60.00 


Ce A a 2 pe a Nal apr es in A a) 
* Plus commissicn. 


+ Minimum, on straight commission. 


TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
(a) Logging* 


c= _OEOEOEOOTO 6We--—--""""0000000..-.-"VCTcT”TT+TrH ———ooeoeeeon Oe een eee es eee ee 
cue Lc ie Oe me ere ee a es ean 



































1928-29 1939-40 1940-41 1928-29 1939-40 1940-41 
Locality eo ee oe Locality oes EO 
and 2) Hrs Hrs Hrs and is) Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation 5 Wages | per | Wages } per | Wages | per Occupation # | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
A, wk. wk. wk. roll wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia AND Nova Scotia AND 
New Brunswick New BruNsWICK 
Cooks, male—Cont. 
Choppers and INO Malis 8 th. |65.00f ..|50.00-— | 59 |65.00- | 59 
sawyers 60.00 70.00 
INOMBro Meese, Mths ipl gee aanl ieee 70.00 | 84 | 75.00 | 84 
INO eelee a. ctoaes: Day |40.00-d|....|1.15- 59]1.50-— | 59 INI) ice oe Bee Day (tener eaenee 3.29 | 70°) 3.50°1' 70 
50 .00+ 1.50 2.00 NORM atts ok Day | eee ae 2,.50-| 60 |2.50- | 60 
IN Ome ee toe eee Mth. | 50.00 | 60 /36.00- | 60 |58.00- 3.00 3.00 
45 .00 68 .00¢e INO): wut Sapa aaa Day hit arene 4.00 | 60 | 4.50 |} 60 
NOD Ot See matte Daye |e Sater ee 1.60 | 60 | 2.25 | 60 INO MOM aS ee as TD eiy0 |e See leer 2.60 | 60 |2.50- | 60 
IN Os sete eee DAV PE see ess esos lb cet oobi cly ees 2.00 | 60 3,65 
INOM SL Ostet tic sa TO SV ae aslo lll cede ole ae 2.00 | 59 NOM ss sa: Mth. | 3.50bf] 60 | 80.00 90 00 
INOW, Oriya ee Mtb 4O2008. eee a0 OOF Wes SO LOOM MET meENOMmSe a... i. Pay 4s ae es, Salus DD. Aas: byl io OOS fae 
INGA eee, Dayan ee eoan send 1.68 | 60 | 2.16 | 60 os oy 5 ae MGhyji| a2 bros, 80 .00- |....]103 .00e].... 
NOS Soe eae 1 i oe Riese eee eee 40.00 |....| 50.00 | .. 85.00 
INOW OR oe RAS Daye dceae. eae 1550" | LOOM elope OO INOMOW se wists Day?) eae eres 250 3.00 
ING Ghee eee Dares Peat hoee 1545160 | 1.9271" 60 
IN OMe aye eee VGrne per eee no ee 1.50 | 60 | 2.00 | 60 |Cookees— 
INODM tas Mth. | 35.00{/ 60 | 40.00 |....| 50.00 |.... 
General hands— NON eee ook. Day bearer ee eet 204) 70.) QALTOR 70 
INO ne liptae Sivas Mth. |45.00- 36 .00- INO ASc oo hae Daiyed |e eenieeeat 1 .50- 60} 1.50- | 60 
50.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | 68.00e].... iid: 1275 
NOM aaa Day Alert oe ..../85.00d | 60 | 1.75-| 60 INO ARES eS is Daye ai satt. eles 1.90 | 60 | 2.10 | 60 
2.00 INOMPO MR. vcs 2k BOERS (ICO fete DECI 30 oe ge ee ea : A Mar), ARR, 
INCOM Sette Sia, DV Mile tieh wee 2.80 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 INOW OR on AAS Moh S520 dea. 30.00 | 59 oe 59 
Teamsters River drivers— 
ING SLs a dnosces Mth. | 50.00 | 60 |35.00- | 60 | 68.00e INCOR SS Ree Day |1.50- 1.50- | 70 |2.00- | 70 
. 45 .00 1 oe 2725 2.50 
INO Re oie aikido 5th Day) saeeer lems 2.04.1) GOSS "2250200 UNO wack. SPs... Day 2 |e tier | Bara HD N72 |e) Dame 2 
INGO SIS cas ae ene Daye lisecaek ae 1.60" | GO ed, COIS GOMD INOws meer te... Sy 2 il sc eae Re ae 2.85 | 75 | 3.25 | 75 
INO ai eee cetaee we  am et iis Bl Rank |e bi} 1.80 | 59 INOmaeaere Souk. TD Ay) ee. Se ee hack 2.50- | 60 |2.50- |.... 
INO Moura Mth. | 40.00t] 60 | 40.00 DAC Dal aree 3.50 Su20 
NOM Ott. eet rt tes [ee he ok SAGE | eens Pekin OBS POOO WaeeNOe Oe e” . \:. Day ilea eleenleaee 2285 4[0 (0-1 62 Boe F0 
IN OMCs Caen, IBF nih iieelcbioescl lacie 1.25- | 59 1875) 159 IN'OMTO ME Pec. Dany Vl eee Wea 3285.60" Sev oe oo 
1es5 NOAA skye Diary Silicate alee 3.00- | 60 |3.00- | 60 
INOMStee seen Davsliscrssliaee 2.00 | 60 | 2.00 | 60 3.20 3.25 
NOMS Shea Day. td lhy een. oe 2.85 320 
+ 1929-30. t 1927-28. (b) Per day. (d) Per month. (e) Without boar d. 


*Except for pieceworkers (pulpwood cutters, etc.) board and lodging is usually pro vided without charge in Kastern Canada; 
in B.C. only for monthly employees and cooks. 
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TABLE VIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 





Cee ee eee eT ee eee Ee eee ae ee eee eee a Laer STaPaNSELG) Rill GETS BL Ga cal | Seal ES eee Sh on) mee 





1928-29 1939-40 
Locality ——_—__—_—— 
and a Hrs Hrs 
Occupation ‘& | Wages | per | Wages | per 
a wk. Ww 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia AND 
New Brunswick 
—Conce. 
Cooks on drive— 
ING HL teh loatanniee Day 3 .00T}. Queda 
INTO ME, Seah as Wary | Ooi ee). ee 3.88 | 70 
NOMS ees te eit Daye ee iat 4.10 | 60 
Now Ay aes LDF IBS AN Dae 4.50 | 60 
INO Geis teers Daya vCard eae SO0nlee 
QUEBEC 
Choppers and 
sawyers— 
Nori eee AMES Te Ale 2.40b] 60 
ING Qe eras mies ps anette 3 .46e} 60 
Nase. Uaaae 1 0 A Be | 41.70 | 60 
NOU A Et els PAY eee creeks Oe 1.73- 60 
3.00 
INO UH OMe acer Day |2.10- |54- |2.23- 54 
3.05 |60 Sinko 
Non Gu weee ane Mth. | 35.00t 45.00 | 60 
IN OETA cet: MiG ne ele ets 53 .30— | 60 
63 .30 
Ree MUN SE Ue AAG Day |40.00- | 60 | 2.50} 60 
50 .00d 
INO}! OU aa reer Weekry. dias see tines 10.25 | 55 
Not 10 uae oe Davy lien eis 3.08e} 60 
Noe LANs ee ee Guy Galva Ponte add hae) 45 .0C-| 60 
60.00 
BNO 12 oe Day | 54.00d}. 3.62 | 60 
In Posh 3 WR tages Oe Mth. | 60.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
Toot: SU eer eta Huy Bet oat AM A iS aN 45 00N 0.3 
NORA Dee eye e Weeks oc Saude 17.16e| 60 
Nae Orc vias. Lats Weels |i eeoe aisle 18 .24e| 60 
ING 1 WAP Meee a Dayal ua aa ee 1.73-| 48 
PHN 
INO Soins wecieeis Day 21301) J. Bees 
INO MAO Meese Mth. | 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
IN Vos Oy ee MC eee 45.00 | 60 
INGO Bee a ao MGA. ct ea uha wie 54 .45e| 60 
UNO AWD Hae estas 5 DSS) | MC a TAR 2 .C4- 60 
2.70 
NOME Anca oe, Dayan ieee oe 3.48 | 60 
General hands— 
Coe Ault! ermal Da yoGl. she a aoe 2.60e} 60 
INO aah wate ee Day |2.65- |56-| 2.23 | 54 
3.05 |60 
INO Sen eae). MGB Adc eee ls oe 52.00 | 60 
NOU ee cuRen Ty Bel nA ee a 45.00 | 60 
ING Deis noah TW Rae, MM UE ll A 52.00 | 60 
Note Ge singe ai. Day | 40.00d| 60 | 2.31 | 60 
NOME s ote cee: MET mame it tae 41.70 | 60 
INO SUPS Lee ae sete Weekly tools sor 16 .25e} 60 
INOMm ORE ic cet a Wieekulas cial ie. 15.47 | 60 
ENO wel Osea. Davart onde cctelas 2.54 | 60 
Blacksmiths— 
IN OME panies so UBF hice h eyeiea! te LIN eae 3.00- | 60 
4 .00e 
INOc ane se Seen MiGhih|\tarc she aeicea ns 55.00 | 60 
ING Eby eee Payouts ass 60.00 | 60 
INGE Ae atnase ls Day |3.25- 60 }2.23- | 60 
3.55 5.60 
INGHMDU A eclos ce Mthely etek 75.00 | 60 
INGUIN O50. ee aes Day |100.00d} 60 2.69 | 60 
INOAN Thee ts Mth. | 94.00 }....|105.00 |} 60 
INF Se ee aiianes Mth. 4.50b} 60 |65.00- | 54 
75 .00 
INO, Os, Sse ss Weel) 2 ube ier 20.21 | 60 
INO m1Oe iste es IMG eo eck evap lererere 52.00 | 60 
Teamsters— 
INGORE oe crit Day Tivecscccwtiess 2.65e} 60 
IN Oe aieviver iors Mihisal tosesere lhe et 2.40b} 60 
INGainoncieniai: ji Gel eaped (Aenea Ayr es 41.70 | 60 
IN Ot $4 anise afele, att Dayit|cmutoaselense 2.00 | 84 
t 1929-30. (a) Per hour. (b) Per day. 


(a) Logging—Continued 





1940-41 
———— Locality 
Hrs and 
Wages | per Occupation 
wk. 
$ 
Quebec—Conce. 
Teamsters—Conc. 
INGORE ee 
3.00 | 70 
4.00 | 70 INOUE Ota) alt eae 
4.10- | 60 INO: Nate ane 
4.50 IN On RSo ER eiaae 
5.50 INGSRO: eae 2 
3.00 IN ONION OS sae 
NOgs EI Saas 
INO SULOR eee 
INO FAIS hae 
INOW 4eE Ohya 
52.00 | 60 
3.56e] 60 | Road cutters— 
55.00 | 60 NO ees 
1.73- 60 Nos Que 
3.85 NOMS CeR ey Ae 
2.00- | 54 INO WANE eee’ 
3.00 No gb athe ayaa 
52.00 | 60 Nowouderer nc 
52.78 | 60 
Cooks, male— 
2.75 | 60 INO amr Dots aie icuse 
13.50 | 55 INOM Zoe ees 
4.45e| 60 INOS om aortas 
52.00- |} 60 
75.00 INO Mae se kei 
Sony 00 
52 .00- | 60 INGA geo ae es 
55 .00 
BO 200 fhe dig TaN Ont Ose uera aan 
22 .44e| 60 INO Ng) Mb aeeiaae | 
19 .32e 
1.73-| 48 IN Ovi Scstte niet: 
2.50 
2.60 | 56 NGO oeeareae 
48.00 |} 60 INOm LO nie gees 
50.00 | 60 INOwil dices Bree 
64 .07e | 60 
2.54- | 60 fon binge Sete tae 
2.70 INO aul omega iene 
3.50 | 60 
INO Mal 45 ao teers 
NOL a15 ead) fas 
2.64e) 60 INO EGEs Su5 acne 
2.00 | 54 INO che live 4s bie 
55.00 | 60 |Cookees— 
52.00 | 60 INO suvlieie ea) tan 
48 .00- | 60 No. 2 
55.00 INO aay ON eM stem. is 
2.45 | 60 
51.06 | 60 INO welder: demas 
14.00 | 60 
16.67 | 60 INO SED ea terete 
2.54 | 60 INGO. Se ace 
IN Gh tit fe ae 
3.00- | 60 IN Osan Bais ocishc ee 
4 50e INO MisQiescraaene 
65.00 | 60 
60.00 | 60 INOsa OB es oe 
2.50 | 60 Ios lavstadacss 
75.00 | 60 
2.82 | 60 
105.00 | 60 | River drivers— 
60.00- | 60 IN Oak LK daroece a 
90.00 INO ROR ce 
21.95 | 60 IN Ost Olin ws gens 
60.00 | 60 IN O664S toe meas 
ING bet Orestes 
IN 0.6 Oe) sactesrree 
2 .83e} 60 INOW id Sapte nies 
52.00 | 60 NOM a8) eee 
55.00 | 60 Now 9 Ae kes 
2.12 | 84 


(c) Per week. (d) Per month. 





1928-29 


Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 


2 .65-] 56 |2.23- 
3.05 2.30 


rr os cea ary 


ee oe 


os 


ee ce i ey 


seve eoclewee 
es oc ee? 
es ce 
corer eele sree 
er Ce a a) 
re i) 


se se er ele cos 


ee i 
eee eee eto woe 


ee ee ry 


ee ee ey 
Sieh em) Woe fs 00k 
Sr ae oe 
se we wr etewes 
rr ee ry 
ee i 


ee es 


(e) Without boards 


1939-40 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1940-41 
Hrs 


Wages |} per 


wk. 
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TABLE VII.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 









f 1928-29 1939-40 1940-41 1940-41 
Locality | --- Locality 
and | Hrs Hrs Hrs and Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages} per Occupation Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. k. wk, 


ee a re eae aT TL ee Le Le nnn a | | ee | 




















$ $ $ $ 
QueEBEec —Conc. Ontario—Cont. 
River drivers— Chainers and 
onc. rollers— 
INO. IOs ete. 45 .00- ZSL00011 60) 178.00: GOL TE UNO. mile, see cise: 1.50 | 60 
52.004 Te A as 13.23 | 54 
INK); WE A Sees 005) 160) 2.908) GO SOLU GOM IW NOeSink occ... 50.00 | 60 
2.75 NOUS Aker yy joeen 1.75 | 60 
ENCORE celine EFOUT hos. Anis .30 | 60 BOON MOOR INOS MeO kectse ns 58 .00-e] 60 
UN OR USHe I ke (hie 2.506] 60 .380 | 60 .380 | 60 63 .00 
ING Ora Pe Tipsy 50.004): 72) 1.5 OOu P60) lis ShOOR|LGO MuNOs Gh oss. 00, 7 45.00 | 60 
INO aL Dee eee Weele liseli dats dan 19.75 | 64] 19.75 | 64 INGO ae eee 2.13 | 60 
NOt LORE Ree oe 40). 00d e2/|h 2008 6On |) LoeOOVOOUmuINOe aSor. ni ae. 3.07 | 54 
INO a Zebee, test 2.75 | 72 | 3.00 | 60] 3.00 | 60] No. 9.........]Mth. |26.00- | 60 | 42.50 | 54 ].......]... . 
ENGR Stace ere IDS lesiclocs [eliets 3.70e| 60 | 3.70e}| 60 
INOMALO Ree ee DAVIE oh alt cave 3.00 | 60 | 3.00} 60] No. 10......... 42 00- 
; 45.00 
Cooks on drive— INOW as ce os 15 .00f] 54 
NON ey. fcc 3003 |) 84 (32300) 84 3.8051 SAW No. hohe. eo sece 2.50 | 60 
NOt eee eeu Davi ts cals sins. 1.98- | 70 |2.383- | 70 
3.00 3.00 Loaders— 
IN Ob esha acetone st 5 70 .00- 90: COR) 60: 90V0001) COMP NOY wide cs shoe. 1.73 | 60 
90 .00f INGm eon attics 1.91 | 60 
NOPE ere ees | Mth es coats 5 fe-eo:s 58 .00- | 60 | 90.00 | 60] No. 38......... 43.C0 | 60 
90.00 NOR Ib aa ee sede! .380 | 48 
INO® 85). boii 90.00 | 70 |55.00- | 60 |60.00- | 60 } No. 5......... 58 .00- | 60 
80.00 90.00 63 .00e 
INO Mm OM eet AVE Ye a ols teal: me 90.00 | 60 | 90.00 |} 60 | No. 6......... 55.00 | 54 
NIG aMnUMe ers. ykva.stnts 3.00 | 80 |35.00- | 60 135.00- | 60 | No. 7......... one OO 
40 .00 50.00 INCOR tae eee 3.05 | 60 
NOR SM eer Dax (bcs stots eve S00 TO SOON OLE Nosy Glia... 2. | Mths [85 .00= (| 60) 50000) | S4\ amen eis 
NOME GO Reni ee ONAETID |i sli ties Ie 6. 5 75 .00- | 70 | 80.00 | 60 
85.00 NOR VOM eho o's .30 | 48 
INO LO Aaa. ee 94.00 78 .00- } 60 |90.00- | 60} No. 1l......... 45.00 | 60 
110.00 110.00 INOR LZ ee ol cose: 4.00e] 60 
NOM Eee a5 0 3.256] 84 |50.00- | 84 |50.00- | 84 
90.00 90 .00 
NOt Ze mer tee) Wieels Hieaeasi diets, 26 .25e| 70 | 22.50 | 70 | Teamsters— 
INO MSV ie cato eee ary = [ote ek deh. 3.46 170 1 3.00") 70) Nos ah. Bee. aec.. 1.73- | 60 
INO WIA epee v7 Wee sis chacilia sete» 3.35- | 60 |3.25- | 60 HELO ln 
3.60 3.60 INGORE etiievece.». 2.12 | 60 
INOS Lone Day |2.75- | 98 | 3.25 | 60] 38.25 } 60 
3.00 INOR Roneesce: 1.75 | 60 
ONTARIO INIOM 4s oes 42 00 | 60 
INO}, ROIEeere e's 13.23 | 54 
Choppers, cutters Not HG seek oe. 55.00 | 60 
and sawyers— INOM Ee een is 55.00 | 60 
INOW RI ete Ame TOY, 8 [ceed Las 5 Pea 60 } LIESO GOH ANOS aceon... 1.75 | 60 
ING PUEDE ti es 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60} No. 9......... 58 .00-e] 60 
INO Ba OR eet SH Wiceks Irons: asda ot 12,730) 54 | 13.293 54 73 .00 
INOS BES Bee 2 35.00 | 60 | 49.65 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 | No. 10......... 1.92 | 60 
(NO NOL Mee ee VIET Tdtaccs che this one 42 .50- | 60 |50.00- | 60 | No. ll......... 55.00 | 60 
45 .00 55 .00 
NORM OE A Cee ID AY? len stalistonss 1.54 | 60 1.75 | 60 INOS UIQ RE ine, 55.00 | 60 
INO sais We SBR: 28 .00- | 60 |50.00- | 60 |58.00- | 60 | No. 13......... 55.00 | 60 
35 .00 55 .00e 63 .00€ 
INOS Srey tte VETTE Werocicccteai fies os 46.00 | 54 | 50.60 | 54 INOF Vener ke ae. 66.00 | 60 
INOBMOMEe a ROD ay IS cbc lenss 2.10 | 60 234i ae | NOs Ronee bees. 2.42 | 60 
NOL OM ere MG [us cakuchs we 59.00 | 60 | 61.00 | 60 INGETIG Basis: 45.00 | 60 
Nomina sea re |S 5 ccs tosis 4.00e} 60 4 00e} 60 INOS ivan ee 3.9 3.25e! 60 
INOMIZ eter M th. [eee cheap ees 45 (00) |''60 || (45,00 60 | be Now dSigeeet 5 5 3.07 | 54 
INIG IRS 72 Siegel Bs rd [Ege a] a 2.04.1 60ole 2 ou S60 INO: 19). seecee...| Mth. 13000— 1760) [250 00) | 64.170.) ccenlawe 
INOSEVAR RON Be HDS) lies cee l ews 3.75e| 60 | 4.00e! 60 
INOw LOE se meray | ten. ct lees 2, 50011040) 30. Ou |eOsnt RN Om 2O)rene es, 4.00 | 60 
INCOR TELIA. Me a ae 30.00- | 60 | 50.00 | 84].......].... 
75 .00 IN‘OY Qe uaee:. 45 00: | accee 
INOS Vip 5 ee < 40.00-t] 54 | 3.67e] 60 | 3.92e] 60 
50 .00d Noh 22. guees<. > 45.00 | 60 
INOW She ete | MGI | iene -ccte's levers 22 .00- 35 .00- INO. 23 Saas 15 .00f| 54 
28 .00 40.00 INO} 24ers: .32 | 60 
INOS IGea ee. Day lacikor fess 1:75) | 60 |2 305) 11601) No: 252.2552... 2.81 | 66 
2.00 3.50 
INKY, VANS Socio oni tO 7am OG as ekacie 2.25e} 60 |2.20- 60 
2.47e Road cutters— 
NOwsIR seen Daye |i bee. deer 1.645} 6041, 1-80.60 19 INO? Blancos... 1.35 | 60 
ips ew eb pWeek |]. ..3s «fo.es 2.50bf | 54 | 15.00f| 54] No. 2......... 12.27 | 54 
NOMAD Hoa ee Oa Ul eciss ot uiltsse » 4.15e} 60 rABae iGO Wt INO! [Sie cnatie'e «i. 45.00 | 60 
Nod 24. a. bas. 45 .00d| 60 |3.50- | 60 [3.50- | 60} No. 4......... 45.00 | 60 
6.00 6.00 
( e Lah staat iE ) Per day. (d) Per month 
e€ ithout board. 
(f) Plus bonus of $5.00 per month if all of season worked. f 1929-20 t 1927-28. 
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1928-29 
Locality BY orn rome, 
and ke Hrs 
Occupation 5 | Wages | per 
AY wk. 
$ 
Ontario—Cont. 
Road cutters— 
Cone 
IN OU ole ees Day Pah ee tere > 
INOUE OU snc taeiant? Mth. |26.00- | 60 
32 .00 
NIOB ny din comer nen UB ECAR ROR ese ct Pe 
NOLO cuatieleomets Mth. 
UNIOE: SEG ae senraen i) sd kadai ey ttc 
Nou tO uae ne Day) Wace wae 
INFORM ARR CNTs eles is elo aM A nae TT Nd 
INOR D2 OG Gey vets Mth. |26.00— | 60 
40.00 
NOT Sia etalon IY GU gS RIA CE ES 
L(y, Me Seeley eS Dayne sien 
Novato. Wieeke ite i went seas 
Nop 16: He Keyoue et a Sepa SORIA 
BRYON er ae Davin ese mere ana 
Blacksmiths— 
NOU en aie cle. Day titties 
NOL Zens eel. Mth. |100.00 | 60 
INO 2) Mom Greek ede rays me 
No. 4 IVES ale Bate tn 
NON RO ul etiee IBSEN Pa kone ees LEN 
NOR AOSR ENE Posts INV He Ukr PRN SN esis 
ENON Latte ae: se eae Mth. |100.00-| 60 
125 .00 
No. 8 ER EN ORAOe ca 
INOM NON en Wedel 14 Uc SN FSH |S 
IN OMe Oe icles ie DD arysc ter Rae hae 
INCOR ReaD TV ees amet ee 
INOM I Zotac cear AME Tats | Bi eit, Mee, oe 
No. 13... MDa Riese pens | urs 
Dtious h B Aa AEP Mth. |75.00- | 70 
100 .00 
INOMMLO Scene 1 Fee ae bre A TS 
INCOME A Mg ABST RW Ri a a 
Cooks— 
INO Eye saan Day 3.30 | 70 
ION [eonaie neta ear Bayan ee eet enea |e ea 
INOUE Se Hes uE tine UB Ye aiding ees Mit 
IN ORME bao. Day Seee eee 
ING Pita Menara Mth. 115.00 | 84 
INO GO lee meen. Wie all 2) Usman ia 
INOW Ae cera Mth. |100.00 | 60 
INGO RFC Ue ache MEG Ger ee 
INGOs) EO Secure DD Se ai cana ieuan ta) belay 
INO MUON Aen es Si PTS aeLeN eal treo tole 
INOUE werent Mth. |90.00- | 70 
100.00 
INO STB OM 0 atte. As Reo NDE ph ad Wa 8 
NOM ELON seve el sinaon WE OWL Meee tle ce 
INO Sra fhe Buen Mth. |125.00 | 70 
Noga. soak eee Daryl ae kamen ts 
INOPUG cect ae e A Galan hh Ine) Stel errs 
INO sol) ea onere Dayenn Wien eens 
NOatSeney ce ete Mth. |100.00-} 70 
120.00 
INOS Oe ies Day .00- | 84 
150.00}|d 
INOW 2OG Brees 1 Fea Pe A bcs cad 
Nosetiet ane. CAN | Sp ein lle he 
INGg 2220s wees Mth. |75.00- | 60 
85.00 
+ 1929-30. (b) Per day 








1939-40 
Hrs 


70- 


60 
72 


70 
84 


70 
70 


60 


(d) Per month. 


77\111.00 
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TABLE VUL.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 


1940-41 
Hrs 














74.00- 


90 .00- 
108 .00e 





Locality 
and 
Occupation 


Cooks—Conce. 





No. 
No. 


River drivers— 
No. 





No. 


BritisH 
CoLUMBIA 
Rigging slingers— 

Oy id UA Apa 





(e) Without board. 
(f) Plus bonus of $5.00 per month if all season worked. 

















PON eae on | oDa  Pelyeldgte Wy falcata AUN streets et ess ee Ms SE SS a cr rr ce (a aa aa Ne eras ee 


1939-40 1940-41 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
. wk. wk. 
$ $ 
110.00 | 60 {120.00 |.... 
21.00f| 70 | 28.00f| 70 
5d || 70 i ar) 
PSA UZTO ISG ZO 
1.56 | 84 1.56 | 84 
84 | 38.00 | 84 | 38.00 | 84 
12.73 | 65 | 18.48 | 65 
60 | 40.00 | 70 | 50.00 | 70 
42 .50- | 60 |45.00- | 70 
45.00 50.00 
1125 1-70 |). 145 1970 
45.00 | 84 | 45.00 | 84 
LSS OH Meio 
70 | 46.75 | 70 | 46.75 | 70 
35.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
70 | 42.50 | 72 | 46.75 | 72 
P75 AO) te Ob oO 
40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 
40.00 | 84 | 46.75 | 84 
3.81 | 84 3.81 | 84 
FO NBSON5O 70 eae ae 
2.40 2.50¢ 
2.50 | 70] 3.07 | 54 
15.00f| 70 | 12.00f| 70 
Oo WO BP) AD 
42.50 | 77 | 46.75 | 77 
1.93 | 84 2.09 | 84 
66 13.20- | 60 |2.86- | 70 
3 .60e 3.00 
2.86 | 60 2.86 | 60 
2.2 60 2.50 | 60 
15.04 | 60 | 16.43 | 60 
3.00 | 60 |2.50- 60 
3.00 
1.54 | 60 2.00 | 60 
60 |53.00- | 60 |63.00- | 60 
89 .50e 96.00e 
45.00 | 72 |50.00- | 72 
60.00 
55.00 | 70 |55.00—- | 70 
60.00 
3100))) 70: |. 325 [470 
BSE N60 Sh Teal | deen 
2.00 | 60 3.00 | 60 
3.8le| 84 3.8le| 84 
1.60.- | 70 |2.00- | 60 
15 2.25 
.3d | 60 .38 | 60 
6.40 | 48] 6.88 | 48 
.80 | 48 .80 | 48 
5.10 | 48 | 6.30 | 48 
5.10 | 48 6.30 | 48 
6.60 | 48 7.10 | 48 
5.90 | 48 6.90 | 48 
5.90 | 48 7.00 | 48 
5.90 | 48 6.90 | 48 
5.65 | 48 6.40 | 48 
6.00 | 48 | 7.00 | 48 
6.00 | 48 6.50 | 48 
4.75 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
5.65 | 48 | 6.90 | 48 
5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
45-.55| 48 |.50-.60) 48 
5.10 | 48 6.15 | 48 
5.00 | 48 | 5.90 | 48 


TABLE VU.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
















ys 1928-29 1939-40 
Locality pee A, S| 
and | Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 
British 
Cotumsta—Cont. 
Road men and 
swam pers— 
Noe ee Day ie wih, | talt 48 
ING). bob vg a ies Sea Esa al ila em ED, 48 
ING Wace tics. 54 
INTO ZO OA YA ba Wl 48 
INGA POMS eee David (settee 48 
INGe Ome ee Darryle. os mean! g 48 
ANOS TAGE eee AN BAS Ca | ere Ree 48 
INKGe MSOs SE hl ALE tm Panne a 48 
INGaicO eee ree Eos bi ieee ik 54 
ING lOMerees See Daye |i. iy tained 3 48 
INIGL LEE eee TE eA 48 
Ja) RDS ebay anal eee ae I 48 
INGO WUBIN ASS a Pec A a 48 
ISI@S ALUM Lie Bisse eR sol ll soa ae 48 
Fallers and buckers, 
hand— 
DOYS AL A eRe aN AS A th a an 48 
INK 0) | RS Doon a cao I Pe Oe 48 
INGO) J MGi ya eel UD ered) eee 48 
INYO As Ble int Ea raitle eit ae a 48 
INIGIS Wee Aig? Bi al INIGTS ol RL te a 48 
IOS ROW Were tee auld De haree Meee oa 48 
INGORE ED neice ine TEL UIN sce lise. 44 
INO Othe gs ol. 48 
IN Gor EOE on yo |av terri fh 48 
INROne LOise cutee 48 
INIG, TAG ee Aa Gye 1 een On 48 
NOME acces arate ed ales 48 
INCOM OS unite. aus 48 
Fallers and buck- 
ers, machine— 
LORS ipl bes BRO ae 48 
INO ay eho 48 
INOS Omran ae 48 
INOsk eee ee 54 
UNO Aaa vane es 48 
No. 6 48 
ING Modest toe Hour 48 
INOS Tse cue Hour 48 
INO OME ete: Hour 48 
INOMELO Mp es co Hour 54 
Naar ae Day 48 
INGSTI2 ee 28 Day 48 
Chokermen— 
INO) We Rae ene Day 48 
INCOME a ee ine ae Day 48 
INONE OR os skroce Day 48 
INO eR ASE Wicks no Day 48 
INGE Dare es. os Day 48 
INOwmUre sss. Day 48 
INGA ERs oe Day 48 
ICO ite) a ee Day 48 
ING a Gee eae Day 48 
INO UO ee se ieee: Day 48 
ING mre ee Hour 54 
INOi bot. ere Hour 48 
Tst(oys, Vic ae Hour 48 
INGNUTSS aye ices ache Day 48 
INGABLO aeiycaco Day 48 
INosEtOH sass): Day 48 
Noster en. oa. Day 48 
Nomel Quire ns: Day 48 
Nosuloaneene t Day 48 
Nog 20h ccs. Day 48 
ING rca Loree eee s Day 48 
(b) Per day. (c) Per Week. 
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(a) Logging—Continued 































1940-41 . 1928-29 1939-40 1940-41 
o SaaS Locality —— 
Hrs and - Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk, 
$ $ $ 
Britisa 
CotumsB1a—Cont. 
Chasers— 
ad! wand shies. | Dey td et Cee 48} 6.08 | 48 
3.20 | 48 Shaye OS.) A eat DS wf Siege ne 48 | 5.75 | 48 
3.60 | 48 DSc Ned od ge ei Be al Pega a fee 48 |} 5.50 | 4% 
40-.50} 54 NOE oe See aan ¢ [ec eke hy 48 | 5.50 | 48 
5.10- 48 INORMO DG ect ato), . acta Mane 48 6.25 | 4& 
5.85 UD. Ne EE a 18 PSC Rane au bora 48 | 6.10 | 48 
3.40 | 48 UNOMaWIArritt or. Lays [nl 2 tek mas 48 | 6.15 | 48 
Se 00nIeee 
5.12 | 48 INGE Ss oa tna Ysa ce dl ees, eae a 48 | 4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 NO os ade, Oa obs San tau 48 | 6.50] 48 
4.25 | 54 INORG cea ye lite. Se dla 48 | 6.15 | 48 
3.40 | 48 INiys “ibile Ss Aaa pokciaal OID seam Aisa Merb De 48 | 6.25 | 48 
5.50 | 48 ING Seer Pe REDS eo ede Tele 48 .71 | 48 
6.00- | 48 INGA MWe Mies als bos WELOUT La) edb hee 48 .05 | 48 
6.26 INOenea mn NN Oe AT aR a te) ake Hi wl 48} 5.50] 48 
3.20 | 48 INomLow 8. 4.25 48 | 6.00] 48 
5.00 | 48 INGA LOMPS ect cay lide oka Lhe, 48} 5.50] 48 
iNest  ae be Ys ean ie 8 48 | 5.25 | 48° 
ION: Silt (RR el PR cl a ae | Na 48 |6.16- | 48 
6.50 
6.40 | 48 
6.50 | 48 |ZLoaders (second)— 
6.15 | 48 INOWEtnri rer 6. Day tek ota. 48 | 6.40 | 48 
7.50 | 48 NOMIC sr aot Dance). oe IE ke. 48 | 6.40] 48 
45.50 | 48 INOMR Oe? kv 4.50 48 | 5.30] 48 
9.56 | 48 NOM emis MDa yea ota ee eine: 48} 6.50 | 48 
65 | 44 IN NSU SEAR BIB aaa Wie 48 |} 6.15 | 48 
9.75 | 48 INyey LAO ae 4.50 48 | 6.55 | 48 
6.00 | 48 INR ei Lavi | kis kee ie ete 48 | 6.00 | 48 
37.50 | 48 ING Sear resi =. Day tit Lee (eee 48 | 6.00] 48 
6.00 | 48 ING Oeste te Day lke ek uh 6 vm 48 13.75- | 48 
7,85 | 48 4.50 
INOWOB Eo, Seo WET OUT kc.!, Woe 56 .74 | 48 
7.65 | 48 INOmeut eer. ET ours|iek tel eae 48 .75 | 48 
IN GURL 2 aon... 4.50 48 | 6.15 | 48 
Noms Stes. Day tlt a ee 48 | 5.30] 48 
Nawildaee a). (Eboural 4.) Aen sale 54 .60 | 54 
4.25 | 48 INGO are tia aia ee De Ul 48 | 5.50] 48 
3.20- | 48 
3.60 Boom men— 
3.20 | 48 INOvenl eee... [Da at ok. oe lea 48 | 6.00 | 48 
AS a4 INGUIN o Ghee n 5.50 48 | 5.30] 48 
3.60 | 48 INGMaRoEemin | as tLe cin 48} 6.25 | 48 
3.40 | 48 INOMB AN a egy. (Day heb eee 48} 4.00 | 4& 
INGMILO MPT: «.: (asin. cee 48} 6.15 | 48 
.45 | 48 INGOs Oe 5.00 48} 6.00 | 48 
.55 | 48 NOME ee ay (oe Meeps lee 48 | 6.00 | 48 
42-50} 48 IN OMG ee... Hour 44 .65 | 44 
POO Om INCRE O avo SIhe i \., Migr DS cece sitetee te 48 | 6.50} 48 
3.50 | 48 INOW LOR Meet 3. Flour a. gee) ae 48 71 | 48 
3.20 | 48 INO IO: aie Dn SE ell eee 48 | 6.00 | 48 
INO UL 2s. Day 4.40 48 | 6.10 | 48 
INCOME Nt... Day CHEE Seas eee. 48 | 6.00] 48 
5.76 | 48 INee TE at ee D 4.40 48 | 6.00 | 48 
5.50 | 48 INGstDepmeties. |. Day Tin ee ee 48} 5.75 | 48 
3.75, | 48 INOMe Ghee oa. | Day ei tor eon ieee 48 | 6.10] 48 
5.30 | 48 
5.30 | 48 | Signalmen— 
5.90 | 48 INOmia Laeeentn s, ... ay deerme hove 48 | 5.28 | 48 
4.50 | 48 ENGR ra erik Daye ieee see 48 | 5.00 | 48 
"5.20 | 48 ingore he oy Sea Day West alee 48 | 4.70] 48 
5.50 | 48 IN GBAR4 Stein Dasraiteeocaaeucn 48 | 4.70] 48 
6.00 | 48 ANONDAO Setar. - Dayar een ated 48 | 5.40] 48 
4.75 | 54 INOMHOMSELIEe.... Ea yiaatnyes eee ee 48 15.50- | 48 
.68 | 48 5.90 
.70 | 48 INO Mn eeees.os Day 3.20 | 48 48 | 5.35 | 48 
5.00 | 48 INORSHS A eae « 1D S507 Eh ie es a ee 48 | 5.40 | 48 
5:7 Out S sa NoN gO seserie.. Day 4.00 | 48 48 | 4.90 | 48 
NO MLO ae eae : Dara nl eet. be. haee 48 | 4.25 | 48 
SAOSIN INGDa aa, Daivaaten tans lecee 48} 5.25 | 48 
5.90 | 48 INiOnp AD sean. EL Ginil ie arenes 48 .45 | 48 
590 Ra SnlerINGMIo) weeeree.. Waive i onic ts ake eee 48 | 5.90} 48 
5.00 | 48 INOHIA 4a... Dayal. oeake beeee 48 | 5.50] 48 
5.90 | 48 Nowisieeen. fa Feyinot: Sem ergs Ne BE 8 48 .63 |} 48 
4.50 | 48 Nos Gen sees. Houriixchcraiiers 48 .65 | 48 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Concluded 
































1928-29 1939-40 1940-41 we 1928-29 1939-40 1940-41 
Loeality es Se Locality 9 [--— - - 
and 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs and 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation A, | Wages} per] Wages | per} Wages | per Occupation a, | Wages] per | Wages] per | Wages] per 
_lwk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BrItTIsH BritisH 
CotumBia—Cont. CoLumMBIA—Conc. 
Signalmen.—Cone. Cooks— 
oe) LW (ae rete et: Ue Day SE2d) (P48. is Doulas. only Wasnt em NOW Lats ese ier. Day Weare lene 6.00 | 56 | 6.40 | 56 
INO 18. det aa er IDEAS a by shad ate ate 4.00 | 48 | 4.70} 48 INOS 2 tcccieteier Dayan | epiecty llores 6.65 | 56] 7.45 | 56 
ING 19 Ebookee. Danae arn ae coe 4.15 | 48 4.65 |; 48 INO s5 (Oye is, Rieke tere Day | 5.00 56 5.15 | 56 5.65 | 56 
INGsn 20 s'an cae tt Hour late ones .40 | 48 .45 | 48} No. 4 Lava veer wade ete 7 00- 6.50- 
7.50 | 56 8.00 | 56 
Donkeu engineers— NOOR. .,.|Mth .60a} 48 {110.00 | 48 }135.00 | 48 
OC ae ee Vania cron cranes 6.938- | 63 |7.29- | 63 No. 6.. ,-|Hour |150.00d| 54 .40 | 54 : 54 
7.83 7.74 INO | Wie eet WD AVe ee ooo 4.70- §.15- 
INOS Zee toa: Hours aete ee deeton .813) 48 .833] 48 8.00 | 56 9.50 | 56 
INGt Bie. ears Dave tiene te eas 6.50 | 54 7.30 | 54 INO RS a2 ara, Day 6.35 | 48 (anal Maa} 6.40 | 63 
INIOae este career OWE eek aces 7.005] 48 .93 | 48 INGE Os Bence: Daly a ieee | pees 7.75 | 48 | 8.75 | 48 
INGiry sObocaveteerean Day 6.00 | 48 7.70 | 48 8.20 | 48 INOW LOS eh San VEGI Oe eee aya a 45 O0EI cen OOLO0N eee 
NGS Ohe cc rune Waar Wace tp eee a 6.25 | 54 7.00 | 48 50.00 
ING Bede oe ree Hour |tiiecsacusess 6.75 | 60 .89 | 54 Not) fe el. ae 101 Is en Pe ie ee Wl | hs 75 .00 75 .00 
Now 88 sis ID GAIA AE dese sere ©.50r, 4S) 10-00-00) 4804) NOM 1 2805. 445.6 TVR AS WRan PS Foch ae al] eae 115 .00- 145 .00- 
7.50 8.50 175.00 | 48 |210.00 | 48 
Novi Greeks SAPEOUE Maas ne ee .50 | 48 {Son 48th e NOW Sa eno ee Mth. {125.00 | 48 |141.85 | 56 |170.00 | 56 
INOTRLO ee torese Daye naecnateos. 6.50 | 54 7.30 | 54 INOcw 4 ty aes oe ELOUR | eee een 48 .00c] 56 Os Poo 
Novi ate cena. Day deodohecea| 4 Oc00n e481) 6.501548 Nowlb:. Deny. 3 ee eee lie 5 .00- 5. 65- 
INO osces seen Day 6.00 | 48 6.25 | 48 7.00 | 48 OxvoP noe Thats)! $8 
INOviton eee PAST ybtle sc era ne seins 7.00 | 48; 8.00; 48 No. 16.. .| Day 5.00 Oe NT 7625 Ke: 
ING Teas cts Mth. |150.00 85.00 | 48 | 85.00 | 48 
Locomotive Nov LS yao eee Bayan [here ae. levers 4.75 | 56 | 5.50 | 56 
engineers— INGO ILO ees te aa, Micron RP e eee en 130.00 | 63 |130.00 | 63 
IN. Ys ees VB Es nig) Gh OR Se aa oll BE Si7omeo0)| 9.00 | GOnENo- 20s. cue. Davai tet oe lente 5.00 | 56} 5.65 | 48 
INOS Oe ors aate Peay [en creresi fea ore 8.25 | 60 8.75 | 60 INO ia lis Sos 5 eee Dayal ee ten ce 6.30 | 56 8.36 | 56 
ING: Woe. .tc wea Day B20 14S ORCS mRaSal id LOC a OnE NO. eo eee) Rew OUT ae 40-.51] 54 40 | 54 
INO: eh eee Rae? Hour: [a rctte tie ate .74 | 70 SOD | L LOFIL MNO. our ge + ob ah AVG An | ee eae ee ae 137.50 | 70 }137.50 | 70 
INO. sD. oes bl sare DDara eee cetec as 6.83 | 60 6.60 | 60 NOE 2S Sch ae ID eis WSS Ae alia et 135 .09- ).00=— 
INO.) Gis. Ae DE Ne lege eee 7.65 | 60 | 8.90 | 60 195 .00d] 56 8.50) 56 
INO Tid: eo ae RV OUmE eee elias ae .70 | 70 SEG, 
INGab Sas beaten: Hour | 6.005} 48 .75 1 66 .90 | 66 
INOS Gis asks LOU | on ceatactes Asst) YW .80 | 48 | Bull cooks and 
unkeys— 
Locomotive firemen FORE a) RNR ale Uae ayy lim eesti cee 4.00- 4.40- 
and brakemen— 4.40 | 56| 4.80 | 56 
TGS 1 Ee Pe Sos yaya [ee ns eih a tae 5.40 | 60 6.65 | 60 IN Osa See eee Day eee cee 3.00 | 56 3.00 | 56 
ING! Reb ue. ayant eee cats natere 6.00 | 60 6.50 | 60 ING Wome eee Day 3.90) || 56 305 i! 50 4.30 | 56 
INGE Dees eae Dayenn eoeler es GLO0MEGO! |) 6.50" | S60 12 aNOsk 4 eee eee Davis (See lL ee 4.30 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 
INGA eal on aes Day |3.40- | 48] 4.84] 48) 5.24] 48] No. 5.......... TDS V:0)| k scseehe RS he 4.15 | 48 | 5.15 | 48 
; 4.50 INO Os bee Hour .40 | 54 .30 | 54 .30 | 54 
ING: [Oh en Bond eee Hours |e ee eee .54 | 70 564)| *6O81t ENO vee ek ee Weeeleil Peep oot 20.00 | 63 | 20.00 | 63 
INOS Sic. sates Honma ieee ee .53 | 60 61D OOM ENO. Site. eee Mth. | 60.00 |....] 50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 
ING Wi cet ae Hour |4.50- 48 .525| 66 .64 | 66 INO! 9. Sia ee Be sae: Day 3.20 | 48 3.90 | 56 4.00 | 56 
4.805 INOn AOR ean oe Daven ecomneelter 3.90- 4.80- 
INO) Sah eee Davie se aoeck hoe 5.25 | 60 | 4.80} 60 AA 5MY Ooi loa eOL hoo 
Nol Owaren.. des Hour |3.50- | 48 CO OO Iocce eeiherone INOe elie lot one Oura le. lees: 3.100| 56 .55 | 56 
5.005 NOP Lae tokio otek: ey EON Be Secor 2 IP 80 .00- 110.00- 
90.00 | 48 | 115.00} 48 
Sectionmen— INO: 13m cee eae Day LSD ee |) a OOM POO S00 NOOO 
INGA Sas ot eete Diya ieee hpae ns 4.40 | 48 4.80 | 48 INO sa ae ete ete Day | 65.00d| 56 2.70 | 56 3.45 | 56 
INGOs ease. tone Day al cies. liners 4.15 | 48 5.15 | 48 ING b a asceee ner Day: ieee Ca Aes 3.80 | 56 4.30 | 56 
INOr Shen ace eens Day a ernat een 4 DOmtaS) | (O. Ode 48a mINO. LO eee ve Day 40a} 48 | 3.85 | 48 | 4.35 | 48 
NOM Any. seas Davia wie ce anes 4 Q0n48 |) (4.700 48u 10 ENO root Day | 85.50d| 48 | 3.10 | 56} 3.50 | 56 
Noo Sige fae] Day. 3.20) 14871 V4e62ne4s) |” 810i), 480i GNOw t Sen eek PSY eles eke Meee QTD LOO | aeocu oe 
INGOs) 6.3 csnis cae Day 3250) | 4851) 14000848 | 479001 4851) GNo,; 19m. .e.. tek Day + |. steelers ae 3.90 | 56 | 4.50 | 48 
INOn dite cater Davellee nts ee ATZ0 12480|) 5.80) | 48 |eNOs20we oe DENA P IE AoSal oleae 115.00d| 56 | 4.50 | 56 
INC ge AEN OW one Day 3.40 | 48} 3.90] 48] 4.501 48 
(a) Per hour. (b) Per day. (c) Per week. (d) Per month. 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Sawmilling 


Note.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 











1940 1941 1929 1940 
Locality Locality 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages j|Hrs| Wages (Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per per per Occupation per per per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
QUEBEC AND Maritime PRoviNcEs 
Maritime PROVINCES —Conc. 
Labourers— 
eNO i UE oe aes ASA RUAN ih We .175| 59 
Sawyers, band— Nf opaa Yaa PE ee EVs RO GA .22 | 54 
IN OMB eas Sfp: heel Sorcha d aie Powers .78 | 54 .80 | 54 INO SPRo eae 275 .25 | 59 
INGO ransacked io Blea |e .80 | 59 POO ROOM MNO MICA NEE FR Al Ree Iie .80 | 54 
INOM ES cats ete che teeta 3(2))| 4 .743| 54 INOMD Se ea moe alt ey a ea .28 | 54 
UNO HERA Tea tation) icc cay see ieee f0) | OS BOO TIROOM MN Ont Oise astray ols Seameoemitee « .16 | 60 
UN Om oe Leet ccs .65 | 60 COMMOOBUMEUN OES (iceradeiny \is-o. cleanly calnaes ee .20-.225] 59 
IN OM GMa ok ate a att wee eee aes .64 | 60 OSCIMOOMMPINO SES. | uelie. weak. 2225 a sd) 
INGA hee eee .64 | 60 SOS GP OOMIMUIN Osta O culos, oes gs bas, .20 .235| 60 
INOUE Siac hee wh cnth el (cnicbstateie der: .64 | 60 POS7WOQM IR INOmLOuee its cates alice aoe mahal .20-.23 | 60 
INGO Ke rt See et ae ALAS, Oe sais .40 | 54 VAAN VOOMMAN INOW NLD) io. ccteccs ott. .20 .23 | 60 
INGORE Oia. Ae ane rts .50 | 54 EOL DAUR GAUL fe SOAs esses lac es an SOMO wii .20-.24 | 55 
NOMS eters. totes [oe see ota .17-.30 | 60 
Edgermen— INTO LAW ot Ml Cp eaten Eliana a 24—.30 | 54 
INOW Naren oete ir Naa poet | eek: 250 1 69 POC ROOM EN Om LO docteueat Jaist'. Te waseoek Ldes .24 | 60 
ING nak ee eens .425| 59 RADU PG OBIE N@ FLO) techs neces alles « 265 .28 | 54 
INTOF Ee cee aoe. 44 | 54 .463| 54 10) al ioe AS ees Naaah a (Ppa ttenctey a fea ae .20-.25 | 60 
IN GU AISS Sig SR ches 44 | 54 48 | 54 
ING aa O RE er fe teeta ois trees | Oke: 25) 100 .25 | 60 ONTARIO 
IN Oleh) CP Sr heey eset PA oe on OE 35-.475} 59 |.875-.50] 59 | Sawyers, band— 
INO Ma asi eh cee 8 .235| 60 A275 | OOM MUNOMEML Kin ts <i cee doi cw cladioe olay os .85 | 59 
INTOPE Sinko tee ate .385 | 60 £310) POOMMMRINO Mila se oh oe lacs ole sae Ree kh] oees .85 | 60 
SG). O PR AE RE OR Wer ad .825] 60 SOD OE CORP INORMES fe ..0 0 s'dhe shea .90 .80 | 60 
UNTO Cee Pare Cat Sr reales .365| 60 TAO POOR MM NIG iea rt a Ack Baa .725] 60 
INOS Ae a OEE Sh: .365| 60 TAQ GOMMEU NG MOA ek st eee lott dee | anes .85 | 60 
IN OPAL Dh oe e ats Se rll epic a lieneh ces 45,165 TATE LOOP MUN OMEN Olive cs c/s.s0 cial s sidemete adem ate .85 | 60 
INO Rul Be Re eh Bee eis tn eal oe oe .30 | 60 SOO IGOR NINOS die cree, </loyo.e 0 8 ok 675 .625} 60 
UNOS A Syme eet esteem aallsete, « .40 | 54 .44 | 59 NOMS alee siisisctae's 3 85 .85 | 60 
IN OPM cn ee ah aeee cam een ee .35 | 60 ODM OOM IN OnEe Oise. eal sake fin ow Maelo eb 250 
INOREIG 2. 33 ie skeet: .40 | 54 45 | 54 INKe UD) A) Ses iene .90 .90 | 60 
ING), G1 a la .90 1.13 | 48 
Pilers— INOS BA Lh eae 85 .80 | 60 
INO ys ce Sees eer elllstecksete anes .175| 59 .20 | 59 INO. Bias 3 Aen eee .70 .45 | 48 
IN oy DAS havtain sites Oe .380 | 54 .843] 54 IN eee, ea ne 99 1.10 | 60 
IN OMe chia skeet oes | iat etl, a Ear .21 | 60 2A e GORMMIN Orel oniee cree: lel .90 .825| 60 
INO a Re Seer ee a ML, .175| 60 BLS MOOR MMO O ceases ik ke cada ttattes a fraee .60 | 60 
IN OOM Dalat tee sere | crkoettter Mantes fom) a4 LOAM MDAM ME NOM Giana Ok aes da oaleee tic ome .61 | 60 
INGEN Ges .aere ete Lach tee ot Gots 235-.25| 59 .275) 59 UNTORILS MPR. Uvercrcravele [aes Mec miae Riestns .825! 60 
IN Gen deli cee oat: .225) 60 2D pT MOOR MME C Sl One. 5:4 ecco] ata tutes doules .60 | 60 
INOMNESIDN doesent meet hye aneetes lear, .3815} 60 .3845| 60 
INOW Olive 6 ee ce ees | ee toca w20 60 .25 | 60 |Edgermen— 
INOSNIO. 2 Sezer Roes [lc aevten al mes 128/11 5s) £80182 MOOMMBINOMEE LN eto ks ate vee el alesteaeal tiemae .b1-.40 | 59 
INGO aT tat a hie ae eee | Seti 63 | 64 FO SOON ee NOMS ine ces ap eletsie « 885 .40 | 60 
NOM? aCe fee .28 | 54 BOM bOI MMEIN OMB sr chp cteins [iog'ta Sere eee Beta 7A 
INO AME ots oo. O75 .33 | 60 
Millwrights— INK) eno ne 425 .885| 60 
TRG Lyo ener ete ricci MOPS TS ara .25 | 5 FOOU POOR MUNGO MmO I | cas ces [oe aormetre F N .40 | 50 
IN OMe), ind Ree. .425] 59 45 | 59 ISK: (10 54s eee .50 .55 | 60 
INOMEB Scie eee anes .575| 54 PO COMO AM MeN OME Saul Sits cs cnae [iste gtee cee iaete « .40 | 60 
ING afl de valley Seas A (eae Ly | A i ae! POO INI OMO ME SL sts acabit .50 .625] 48 
INO MON Pee tna lic tdboe aspene .30 | 60 5305] GOREN Om LOLs os. she cles 425 .30 | 48 
INGER Rett ee tee ilove eerste 60 | 59 .675| 59 INKoys NL, on Cae .50 .425] 60 
IN OWE An go ek etsy .35 | 60 SOOMIECOM MIN OMI OME d cr. (so ties .50 .50 | 60 
INES Se ee eee = raid, eee .60 | 60 DOA DIE OOL NPN Oma uiemiers ess 0s, nti Huuustes araisifoarae .25 | 60 
INGE O Pee ett ropes oo a eee ee .325) 60 LOCO GOL INOWMLA METS. .cs isis ciate « fdsrreniatas [leet .375| 60 
INOSIOM sie stints seston ote Alaa. .65 | 60 565) GOR Tee NOLO tee Yo: 5 ise sl: .50 .465| 60 
INO MULLS cde eee hom eeu Cova kbe a aie 45 | 54 .52 | 59 INCOM Giese se nee hears Halts .45 | 60 
UN Gael Zia ees rere |e eves A. .30 | 60 .85 | 60 
INCOR: eee eset | 28-.42 | 54 |.34-.36 | 54 | Pilers— 
INOW OE Rb ete hci Se ee .37 | 60 £70 BOOB MEOIN OM MEEPS 205010 ocasclureaberers s Gt hat .376| 60 
NOMRAOMEET. si checnine BO .385 | 60 
Stationary engineers— INIOEMRIO TOTS ass tes 00s BD 805} 60 
ING eee ee ou .475| 59 POOMIOOE ERD INOW “4a. alae sisi 325 .380 | 60 
INGO MESS se tee Rie hes lh eeoerenche ile iees .89 | 54 SABES Aa INO. WOE << atetokics Veils sities Lele i eal) 
INOWMROL GRR ce ete esata Seemed .40 | 54 FADO An eN Orr OM ne. seers: .40 .45 | 60 
INCOR aerator t otc .40 | 60 OMRON IES BUMEMIT Tals Sets cline slcccens ince .25 | 48 
INOSRD Domes aor sacl on omone alc eos .48 | 60 FOZ | MOORE INO te OGAty cs cic aires [aarers shasta] Seles 1929) 00 
IN OME ION se aete sce .40 | 60 PASO TROT [RUN OC De OMMIEIy raie there [ieitrsiaiele che |e ie < .25. | 60 
IN OREN Ra oes Me Ncilils see eet .576| 66 ROSS Moe LEON OMLOMAMEIN. © cieicguts | sialste us of] saree .35 | 60 
NOR BYG ea meee ees 80). s ae eaeee al Nase, .45 | 54 47 | 59 Nope lier alos cedietem | cae .325| 60 
INO FRO Nae dicts braids a icmseeetiall ste bs .35 | 60 DOM BOOL MEIN OME Lonepraite «5 elecke | ossies e's | rahe EHO ed 
Noes) Saees ee ite ks. |ic.0 oie Stl eee .30 | 60 SOOT ROORMMUN OT Loma: «sc eels... eae cls a .40 | 60 
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TABLE VI1.— WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
(b) Sawmilling—Continued 











1940 1941 1940 
Locality Locality 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ;Hrs and Wages |Hrs|} Wages ;Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per per Occupation per |per] per 
hour hour hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
BritisH 
OwntaRto—Conc. CoutumB1a—Cont. 
Millwrights— Sawyers, band—Conc. 
INOUE eh bearers: RGU te Bae aoe ib ae 425 .525] 60 Olas i eae 1.50 | 48 ihs 
IE ANY Re 40 42 INGE 2 ie ey 1.46 | 48 ile 
IN GMS 5S wee deh SOLO .625 INOS Fai seeder 1.31 | 48 Ne 
IN OnE Ae tla ry etn Be BOLO INO sT4 Hse ce dee. 1.50 | 48 ii 
INO Du nas oestaels| (oe ace Hal aLn 65 .70 UNF ORRL Si 2 Bae Bee ed. comune oe 1.60 | 48 1. 
INiOu Ouse iay eel icesat SOD WOO MIR Seah Uae eg ING2s16:.5 eye a Pree (eee, ee Ure 1,20 | 47 Te 
INO Ze dd mp .625 .625 An iioNeal WGRiee SNe i FNS Md Maa a Pee Ne LOOMS : 
INO e Seco! Meee. 5020 . 60 
NOR OUe ches aiden coer pik Ponte 35 80 Filers— 
IN@RULO WT crete ates |e eta Hees: 825 ee UNi@ig al hs OF Uae te: 1.50 | 48 iS 
INo walt na eiles ts 5D 60 IN@k 2 Sh Ue ee Lomas by. 
INA DMR hha) At bead) oe te rae et .50 .55 INORTS are ae eee oe bees Soe WACO OE | pais4 ut 
DN Fey ESR BONE Be Gi SS 9 Pee 26 .820 IN Od Se ee ae 1.25 | 48 its 
INO MIAEK 1 Saath Dara ha adlese 60 .60 Noa be 2 irak hee 1.30 | 48 tf 
ING EI ES Vp Seen Scouts IRA Ma 3 ele 50 .556 INOW Once Byer eeceee | See te See .87 | 48 : 
INORG tte we ane tea .80 | 44 
Stationary engineers— 
IN Gea. Mian S| SBI Re EN Gia 50 .50 Ome: Siac kien ts 15 00:1) 74.8) (|e eer iene 
DeNIfoh Naee ON eahae Ce) OU Pek 425 472 Now Qite: Bie Mex ae 8 .90 | 48 : 
INO AM ies facies AAR ee |) oe eee OT ae .55 .00 DV oval Oh Seve ec ates .80 | 48 : 
INO SA ye Ane 59 .60 IN| fsa Ks « bene nike: 1.60 | 48 ie 
UN GAGED GN hele ah ane 50 .575 NOt LA oP es amen. ta aoe or se .65 | 54 ; 
ING USIGH/E aein ete UP DAR TN Ripe ye 42 42 INOMmLS isc: Pla eeene 1.35 | 48 fr, 
Wosatiae ine ae. .615 655 Nowe 4 08 rere au 1 53 | 48 i 
iF OW He RUA Aa aE 45 .50 INGOTS io Ren! Skates 1.36 | 48 te 
NO UO) 20 aA) aie .30 .40 INORME Od Ub ites Ue eat 1.15 | 48 i 
EN LO eM AVON URW Be Ve can 475 625 INIOORE Ti es Pian cement kB ae i .85 | 47 ie 
ENO aL A Men eat OE a od 45 .60 INIOARS SUH SE Wes 1 We alec 93 | 48 ie 
Leo yy 2 PARIRPRATOOe | oe de) Rv oa ak A 50 .50-.55 
IN OWLS. Rtas Shea fda | ae 355 435 Edgermen— 
IN OH ee gee oiet .90 | 48 
Firemen— INOni 2 Reem ce Bee .75 | 48 
IN GPL 5c iahehe laps Mea Peete ni Ngo 40 Do KO tii a i SR .925| 48 
D6 Ne Ja ae a NS La 835 36 INO MA a SiR ile tices 85 | 48 
INGERSOLL ad a ean .59 63 INT ORMO: DWP ER NaN Re 55 | 44 
IN NRA OAR ete ser ato or) 825 Be 
INGORE Nee neat Aa Ties .40 44 IN ORE GINS OE gem igen .50 | 48 ‘ 
IN Om Gc) 2 kb ee 366 41 NOE (in. See ASE S| ik 
DN OMG 2156 seals eA Acco hens .40 45 Noa Sule phe. .90 | 48 é 
INORG OS Ute aie Maes .40 | 48 ' 
Labourers— Noval Ose! Faia .825] 48 : 
OGLE: 2 DEE OMBRUE DD (Ceca Dee, .30 Wooo. ING al 2 Geta re a .95 | 48 & 
dnefo'h, Geeta) Ue Miers Bali 6 TB aI | hake .265 127 Io) Re Oe ae ae ey RA .90 | 48 us 
IN Otay Sie alin be potas Rica UR ly Ast (30 IN ORL SPAy Te tieRs UB tals! .60 | 48 ; 
Hate ay ng na ate ake Panis .320 INF Om AL Ahr gius te pee .58 | 48 , 
INOS 5M. paid ra0) .o2 Now Ss) hae tice. .64 | 48 , 
Nort Gc Rea ae mente oie alae ae) .30 .380 INTO GI ARO aa ren) se boy Se leery .90 | 48 he 
INO 7h Mba nates |e ier en pia. 30 33-.35 INOseL ING Ae a Be Ree fel tk pone cea Rone 45 | 54 : 
Noh 8a Taek nie ass 25 .30 IN OMe R i Rocio, Brae |e) ies ML Re .60 | 47 
INO w OEY oh oe Eee 40 42 INOM1OG Fe SPR ee ee 6 2ce ae lee .50 | 48 
ING 10.31.24 ones 455 495 NOF20) 448 geen: | 2 ee alee Sy! 
Nore Lc) 2. glee Wipes | et ee ia gus 25-.275 INO? let See nae a eekel abt aoe .425] 48 
IN GML? ia ae ee .25-.30 28-.32 
TN GE Ie agape aD.) 78.0 A APR en .25-.275 275-.30 Pilers— 
Mola pace iat sas .80 .80 INO Loe SRR Rena 5) ae dle .40 | 48 
IN Galo foi eae ere | eal soe .30 .380 INFOn Di bie wee oe ale © .40 | 44 
INO sg 16:)0.4 Ge aa 225 .25 
IOUT eee aie ae oe 225-25 25-.275 INTOM Oo Se & Nt aoe A753 48) pelea ee 
Noel 9 cd pail dpas) ollie ep Bl ten .275- .30 .30 NORE ae EER) Bae .50 | 48 
INO N19 seit oon: Ad A BA ea 24 .30 NOR Dil it eee tee .45 | 48 
INOW220 fare cee | ope ge el oe 25-.30 28-32 Nov Gite tke teak dee, Bela IT hn .425| 54 
+ INO cre nere eit .50 | 48 
British INGA Senn We rere .40 | 48 
CoLUMBIA INO OURO i oe wa a ics, Bnet .44 | 48 
NOLO SAR ede Mae a pel .43 | 48 
Sawyers, band— INO MILIEL com smn arab CL) GR Sean ie, fe .60 | 54 
INO Ty 208 elias See il ees 1.50 bd Noval 2 Ak Petes: gles -40 | 48 
INCOM 2c 1.40 1.45 
INO Brat ceed ae 1.20 1.24 Millwrights— 
INGupi4 NY ale Sep (Un dene a Oe 120 Lo Nora, Soe eee F delsis |e vc eeeee el eieae .75 | 48 
INGO. fot oe ae 88 88 IN OMe 2S. A et hea .75 | 48 
Nowe 6.0.08 weeds aye 2 . 80 . 835 INTORE, Sia etic eee .715} 48 5 
IN OM Ti Reet eae LoD 1253 INOURAULT Biggala cae .75 | 48 |.75-. 
INGBNS f.52 SS tome .69 ao Nome Ot. i ek ae A (oy 4S at eee 
IN ON Ose .chieetaadecice tee 1.38 INO 2G thy hart teee 50-75 | 48 |.60-. 
UNCLE SS a ON I a 1.35 1.55 INO Cid aera trtie sua cil Set eeeeea ee are .43 | 48 
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TABLE VII._—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
(b) Sawmilling—Concluded 











1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality —_ |_| —— Locality | > |] - 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages (Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per | per Occupation , per |per}] per |per] per {per 
hour |wk.|} hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
British BritisH 
CotumBia—Cont. CoLtumBi1a—Conce. 
Millwrights—Conc. Firemen—Conc. 
INOSRS EAB Ie ates. 70 | 48 69 | 48 .74 | 48 UNO mr esis Cee lats “hepePAL OLS en, ie WA cae .50 | 48 55 | 48 
INOPR Oe t ait «he ees 75 | 48 85 | 48 EOE A Syl BgmeIN IO eimlst2h cleo cts aeewoeldimicte cece cn Sed canis .77 | 48 895} 48 
INGAVLO A Seal scaler Hk 1.00 | 48 69 | 48 A WASH MMM INION Ole «ide ihe! safer an 50 | 48 .50 | 48 54 | 48 
NOPD Tee eo a.alste gare 75 | 48 65 | 54 OWN ROE BAOHINIO LO ey We) o isc abe apy 40 | 48 BO ASG Ra ae Tete ote 
INO AMZ B agi ote gute Moke crake ate, he 72 | 48 SOTA SEMIN ell aro, 28s, als ey SMe Nt oI ak .50 | 48 60 | 48 
INO 7p Mii eects, 60 | 48 62 | 48 SASH MLN Or Legeece a.cats. «che 5 a one 45 | 48 .50 | 48 60 | 48 
INO Np BAe ies che ste8 lee Mb ye ate [dts ais 525] 56 HUD BLOM ERIN OMS ai ce sluveto lasts allsckan arate a .62 | 48 67 | 48 
ING WLS epee pts Re tssa%s 6, dell ore 50 | 48 SOMA OMI RTUNOlsel Gage apy ere cieye LU ale miBoo aelan .45 | 48 505] 48 
UNIO LG Mets, ceria s nae SUE Me ee Ld 70 | 48 MDMA SME INOW LO Ms Gea stax clave lake 50 | 48 .59 | 48 64 | 48 
INTO ANG elec ods, apron WateOe tase das ere .45 | 48 55 | 48 
Stationary engineers— INOlR Leroy bites) os rete 45 | 48 LDONAS 60 | 48 
Opp AN Thc cet omen eee hey Seo (ee a 80 | 48 OOD RAS Hue NO NeLS Rls ad ares a te slate agli. oh aecauatn liake ae 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO Pe ays cie leah alse % 75 | 48 80 | 48 90 | 48 
INOW Stay Aer ee te or ik 55 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 |Labourers— 
TNO Ae Asa Wrojavirte Se RAEN Geel LTR he 61-.65 | 48 65 | 48 cay On bo IRR aR 40 | 48 50 | 48 55 | 48 
NOS as alas eee sana 565 | 56 .75 | 48 USUDIPASTIAL NOM) 2h alse 3645s .425] 48 .40 | 48 .44 | 48 
INOMGHmce ses bison .70 | 48 .15 | 48 LEON tera | MDS Co is) re eee .45 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 |.43-.50 | 48 
INOD Blade iin oe ok 88 | 56 1.04 | 48 THOAL RASS TRRNO 48 150, 04 sss .40 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 j...0.. 20]... 
Wor Seat ascomees 55 | 48 70 | 48 SOM PASI nus NO! w/o 5 Ss a's gerne .40 | 54 40 | 48 435] 48 
Ta MOU AT AER Ue eee 60 | 48 GOH VAS MIN OMMOl rita lane! ooo sheet .40 | 48 50 | 48 60 | 48 
INOMTLO a iaolsm Yee: 60 | 48 79 | 48 SANA SII MINGO Mi jai e) eve: 6 else .40 | 48 45 | 48 50 | 48 
INGRELVA Sa 26)2c8 aes 65 | 54 80 | 48 QOS ASO NOs BE Sinai sa ab apres .50 | 48 45 | 48 50 | 48 
INPRO argh Sets ae Cll ote obs ake Ws age 70 | 48 75 | 48 INA Ge I ieee eat ee .40 | 48 |.85-.55 | 48 |.40-.60 | 48 
INO tplS Relpa dere oh aR CAI POR. Ais cess Tse os 55 | 48 GOD MACHT Gyles 2 «sa. wibrsifiaamapemete datos 40 | 54 40 | 54 
B09 es Sn Se pe I 75 | 48 LOT MASHUMOINGOE Reha charms 40 | 48 |.40-.43 | 48 |.46-.53 | 48 
JOG Waa naa Rhea (BSR GAR .50 | 48 55 | 48 
Firemen— ING. MIS te eae a 40 | 48 |.44-.54 | 48 |.49-.59 | 48 
ODOR As crrsEe ce cs Thy ot, 60 | 48 GOMIR ASW AMINO UAOS nar dic ove sac ee 40 | 48 45 | 48 55 | 48 
INO Meee hat eee 58 | 48 50 | 48 DAT ACRE O RENO orth ay. wb esata cil lee ene ete ete oh 40-.45 | 47 |.45-.50 | 47 
INO MS his. eae ee 40 | 48 44 | 48 AAD ASS be IN OME OME en As, cicio bis serdiliciee nage obelticea es 50 | 48 55 | 48 
NOWRA ys ol igs odties 40 | 48 40 | 48 PAS ASW NOUN ATs ob are dea (yaele dog etal event 40 | 54 46 | 54 
ING SRO ME ssraday ech Ceres 50 | 56 42 | 56 AE) | OW MUNGO suis elab eles os laceie¢ fraveeh du 2 wily Jet ei 40 | 48 48 
INOMRsO? Pras eto nae 45 | 56 50 | 48 ZOO) |FASHIBIMINO eaLO Matias «4 eye «le sa che acleeteree 40 | 48 425] 48 


TABLE VUII.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
(a) Coal Mining* 


Note.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 











1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality | | ———_—_ Locality 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per]| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
day |day| day |day| day |day day |day| day |day] day |day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 

Nova Scotia—t Contract miners.......| 3.83 OF) R431 Sui ouaOulees 
Contract miners)... 2.5} 66.62.) (80)9°7.00)\| 1:8). 7268.4) 8 Hoisting engineers.....} 3.83 9] 3.36 |8-9 | 3.83 |8-9 
Handiminerss.ci seuss. 4.15 8 |3.45- 8 |4.21- 8 OD eM yas 4: sayeth wel caten| aus coanectte Naa 3.97] 8 | 4.46 8 

5.00 5.61 Bratticemen.......... 5.00) Sun) 20.08 8} 3.44 8 
Hoisting engineers..... 4.34 |8-84)3 .45- 8 |4.21- 8 Pumpmen. 00208. aes 3.00 g 2.95 8 3.44 8 
5.01 Gale Labourers, 
JDTUVERSS uae sata eae 3.45 8 |3.00- 8 13 .86- 8 underground......... 3.30 9] 3.08 8 | 3.54 8 
: Seri 4.61 Labourers, surface.....} 3.00] 9 | 2.89 |8-9 | 3.41 |8-9 
IBrattiCeMens. onic. os 3.59 8/3 11-— 8 |3.97- 8 Machinists)... <i sae 4.00 | 9] 4.52 }8-9 | 5.28 |8-9 
4.00 4.61 CORT PEMGOTSH «,.s)oac sae 3.67 | 9] 3.32 |8-9 | 3.94 |8-9 
ro pImMenknanacs aetna 3.85 8 |3.33- 8 |4.09- Shin Blacgkksmi¢hs ,, ..0.,. sme 3.92} 9] 3.88 {8-9} 4.76 {8-9 
4.12 4.73 : 
Labourers, Saskatchewan—t 
underground......... 3.33 8 |3.00- 8 |3.86- 8 | Contract miners.......] 5.47 |8-10} 4.79 |8-10} 5.25 |8-10 
3.90 4.51 Hoisting engineers..... 4.63 19-10] 4.38 |8-10} 4.84 |8-10 
Labourers, surface..... 3.29 |8-8313 .00- 8 |3.86- 8 JORIVGRSiaeie.< «45.26 3.72 {8-10} 3.52 |8-10} 3.92 /8-10 
3.90 4.51 PUMPIMMVCMEE <-....40 paebiee 3.42 |8-10] 3.40 |8-10] 3.80 |8-10 
Machinists 7.0.0. shes 4.00 |8-83]3 .28- 8 |4.06- 8 Labourers, 
4.36 5.32 underground.........| 3.63 |9-10| 3.20 |8-10) 3.60 |8-10 
Warpentersian. siete fee 3.76 |8-83/3.11- 8 |4.11- 8 Labourers, surface.....| 3.43 |8-10} 3.20 |8-10) 3.60 {8-10 
4.20 5.06 Moh iiigtsi..\.:3.02 4s coe A FSHIS=LOM Tocca eee listenete alg te 
Blacksmiths: 20.45)... 3.99 |8-83]3 .28- 8 |4.06- Sia @arpeiterss «+ issse sess 5.70 |8-10| 4.40 |8-10) 5.60 {8-10 
4.20 5.93 Blacksmiths ...c-2ees8 4.95 |8-10} 4.93 8-10) 5.64 |8-10 


* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include helpers 
and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners are rates per day. | : he 

+ Higher rates are paid in two or three mines for some of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. 

¢ Several mines have changed to steam shovel operation. 
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TABLE VII.-WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Coal Mining*—Concluded 























1929 1940 1929 1940 1941 
Locality _ - Locality — —- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per per Occupation per |per|] per | per er | per 
day |wk ay |wk. y |wk. day |wk.| day |wk ay |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Alberta— Crow’s Nest Pass and 
Edmonton District— Mountain District, Al- 
berta and British Col- 
Contract miners...... GL00 3) 8] 656751 78 8] umbia— 
Hand miners..........] 4.75 8 | 4.41 8 8 Contract miners...... 8.72 8 (Siam 4 8 8.28 8 
fMoisting engineers..... 5.39 {8-9 | 4.41 8 8 Elandiminers sheers. 5.40} 8} 5.78) 8| 6.39] 8 
Driverse stew tee ey 8 |4.20- 8 8 | Hoisting engineers..... 4. 85- 8 15.39- 8 |6.00- 8 
4.4] 5.70 6.10 6.71 
Brathicemen ys. maa. 4.73 8] 4.41 8 8 Driversscoe ra eee ALOT | Sit by SOU Ss] e600) aes 
WIT IMOM Agee onsite 4.35 | 8 |3.55- 8 8 |) Bratticement | ely.) 8186) FS | Boe Stk essai mg 
4.41 Punipmen! see) eee 4.56] 81 4.90} 8] 5.51 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 
underground......... 4.07 | 8 |3.55- 8 8 underground.,.......| 4.47 | 8 |4.90- 8 15.51- 8 
4.00 Hye ia Nai 
Labourers, surface.....} 3.69 |8-9 | 3.40] 8 8 | Labourers, surface..... 4.39} 8! 4.90] 8] 5.51 8 
Machinists). 2b). 2o.: 6.25 |8-9 5.79 8 8 NMachinistssrec on eae. 4.85- 8 |5.39- 8 |6.00- 8 
Carpenters......... -...{ 4.58 [8-9 | 4.73 | 8 8 5.70 5.88 6.59 
Blacksmiths.......... 5.13 |8-9 |4.41- 8 Sit) .Carpenters's a. eae. 5 .45- 8 15.78- 8 16.39- 8 
4.80 5.70 5.88 6.59 
Blacksmiths °.)..70.0 5 .45- Si} “Se S85' 984] ey59I 8 
Drumheller 5.50 
District— 
Contract miners.......| 6.98 8 8.04 8 8 | British Columbia— 
Machine miners....... 7.00 | 8] 6.94] 8 8 | Princeton District— 
land ininersas shee. 5.57 Si ovo 8 8 Machine miners....... 4.83 8 4.53 8 4.80 
Hoisting engineers.....| 5.82 Sin COR. 8 8 Hand miners.......... 4.83 8 | 4.56 8 4.80 
Driversst cee en et DS 2br Sip Sada 8 8 | Hoisting engineers.....| 4.25] 8| 4.00] 8| 4.24 
Bratticemens, .. 0.6. 5.57 8 HH 55i| 8 8 Drivers!) Noe eee 4.27 8 3.80 8 4.10 
umpmens eee eae CHM ( AN ese Pee eres NN Legh | BAe Means bill) Bratticemenwe asin wee 4.83 8} 4.29 | 8 | 4.57 
Labourers, Pompmen ee 5.00 8 4.50 Poh Pee beap Ate bee. <2 
underground......... 4.67 | 8] 4.85 | 8 8 | Labourers, 
Labourers, underground......... AN 03 ea S) lon SO rommaees 
SUBIACES) Gime means 4.41 8 4.62 8 8 Labourers, surface.....| 4.00 8 SEOU 8 3.98 
Machinists... 0.2.0... §.15- | 8 |5.25- 8 Su Machinistss.s5cihenue. 5.40 | 8] 5.03 Saiemoros 
Ont 5.93 Carpenters atin ck 5.43 8 | 5.02 Saleoeoe 
Carpenters), casa cms oh: SUT Sel Onwoulens Sip blacksmiths ayes | Sedo 8 | 820201 88 5230 
Blacksmiths.......... DAT ES OReOmES 8 
Vancouver Island—§ 
Lethbridge Contract miners...... OLA So ee eOD ae Sala aoe 8 
District— Machine miners....... 4.81} 8 |5.30- 8 |5.30- 8 
Contract miners.......} 7.48} 8] 8.38] 8 8 5.99 5.99 
Hand miners. 340). 42 SIU PAT) Nene! Saal 8 8 Handiminers. soso. - 4.52 8 5.30 8 5.91 8 
Hoisting engineers.....| 5.50] 8 On 8 8 Hoisting engineers,.... 5.01 8 |5.50- 8 |6.11- 8 
Driversecict is oso tome 5.10 8 5.51 8 8 6.00 6.61 
Bratticemen........... 5.20} 8} 5.51] 8 Ba dori Viera: ty RGAE ve aT ST eGo SS tng oieiers 
PUM pmren'tor. es ae 4.45 8 | 4.85 8 8 Bratticemen...........] 4.42 8 4.85 8 5.46 8 
Labourers, Pumpmeniiit etek 4.00} 8] 4.60 8 5.21 8 
underground......... 4.45 8} 4.85] 8 8 | Labourers, 
Labourers, underground......... ATA 8. 4.60 | Sass |) 8 
SUTIACE mere alt ln, AN2o I 8 14.62) oes 8 | Labourers, 
Machinisteercn dacs ese 4 .90- 8 5.73-| 8 8 SUDIACO cee an ie a ara 8 4.00 8 4.61 8 
5.70 5.93 Machinists..:........-. DLO MM ST OtOG | Sue O maa ees 
Carpenters............ DON) MOM Alor Ie Sith Carpenters: oo245) nee SOA TSE 2 5.44 | eS GrObr aes 
BIACKSIMIGHS pasta. DRO Ou oe cou|eas Sul Blacksmiths saa. .eeeee 4rO73(*.Shlt 5436) Ou On owes 





* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include helpers 
and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners are rates per day. 


§ No figures for Chinese employees included. 
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TABLE VUI.-WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Metal Mining 


Nore.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 











1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality REN ior oe evrena-c ge apne | ore CORR Locality atTD) rueprcasrscens pumemrane=en 
and 3} Hrs Hrs Hrs and } Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation ' =| Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation ‘5 | Wages} per| Wages] per | Wages | per 
A, wk. wk. wk. iol wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO Ontario—Cont. 
Electricians--Conc. 
SURFACE LABOUR NOMS O eas. EVOUI eens aoe .65-. 75] 48 |.72-.87) 48 
IN KOE ee Day 5.50 | 48 |5.35- | 48 | 6.00-] 48 
Hoistmen— 5.90 G53 
INOsaela dns t. Hour Cea XG) .78 1 56 .84 | 54 NODS sea EF OUTS ete em eel .52-.74| 48 |.65-.81] 48 
INGOtma acy et ALOUTA See eee .68-. 73} 56 |.74- 79)48- INOR ae eke Hour .75 | 48 .70 | 48 .81 | 48 
OOMINO Lom ne eo four lice salience 70-.80} 63 |.76-.86/54- 
INOwEE Sone. THOUDR oa eee. .70 | 56 Cha als} 63 
NOME ee cee ELOULD | See ae ela Gd0} OW Oo INORG os ce cick: ET our |, oes eee 65-.67| 63 27314638 
INO woe ees ET Ours (oe ome ee 70-. 75|48- 825) 48- INO ne Ue hl FLOUR eee tree 67-.82| 45 |.74-.89] 45 
OGhMOINO ai Ges se oa 48 Hours eta eal o2 & 74-.82] 48 |.77—87| 48 
INOaMOS Ns earn ELOUTE Pecos ears .75-.95} 48 .915| 56 INOmLO NCD ees TOU ee een weet 75 | 48 875| 48 
INGMR Cote HOura|eeee eee ae wh) | 158) .81 | 56 
INOGES eens e. ELOUrE |e ane ele tee .60-.65| 56 |.71-76 |56- |Blacksmiths— 
(es) ait ARS ya ee Hour .65 |....].67-.72| 54 |.738-. 78} 54 
NORE DUA ude ey 3 Hour ono 84 | 48 .90 | 48 INO) CANN ae EO uTy eo nee eae 54 wa iv 4 
INO LO sige wens Day 6.50 | 54 6.50 | 48 6.96 | 48 INP). (Sie eee ELOUPE | eee a ok 70 | 54 .765| 54 
INOS Lees seers Day 6.00 | 56 6.40 | 48 7.01 | 48 INOMe a chalet sors Pour: | 09 eed ee 70 | 48 .725| 48 
INO ED rete s LDR dnie alta ec 6.50 | 48 7.11 | 48 INO BOR ch chs ok Flour 5eseee eee 70 | 54 . 745) 54 
INowIo dese 1D rig: A Magee ad cites 6.00 | 48 6.46 | 48 INOAMO HE oe ck: Hour 70 | 54 76 | 45 .81 | 48 
INO Lassa ened ELOUPsa soe k [ies 73 | 48 .79 | 48 INO ME een ote Day 6.00 | 54 |5.40- 48 15.86- 48 
No. 15 Day 5.50 | 56 6.00 | 56 6.70 | 56 6.00 6.46 
INORG meee nines EV OUEL nae pace et 75 | 56 81 | 48 DNO RSH Bees ia: Day 6.00 | 54] 6.40 | 48 7.01 | 48 
INOS Tats Hour 68 | 56 73.| 56 .795| 56 INO, ORS A Hour | Saas paar 1.00 | 48 1.06 | 48 
IN Oe SEAe ane ae OUT. laa e yi oe 73-.78| 56 |.80-84 | 56 Nove ORs er: Day 6.50 | 63 | 5.40 | 48 |6.06- | 48 
IN OMT O Rise 28 Day 4.95 5.60 | 48 6.21 | 48 6.26 
INO B20 etek UVC Prout eos ters 5.60 | 48 | 6.21 | 48 NOM Uae e) Leal TD EVA, | see lee ee 5.00 | 56] 5.50} 56 
INOS21 Si Oey he Hour 68 | 52 73 | 48 . 806} 48 ING il ar ae ae Jako lien es ee 84 | 48 .90 | 48 
INO R22 X5 as Has es Hour 68 | 56 73 | 48 S79 G INGOs IRE anaes Hour |.62-.75} 48 73 | 48 .815| 48 
ING23- ey. 8e. 5: IE Koitee 1 Rien) ee ae 75 | 48 .81 | 48 ENO ML ar elas eo Day 4.95 | 48 5.35 | 48 5.97 | 48 
INGH24 Aas Biielt s Hiourg | eee can soak OA EG » OLihwoo NOK TS eee Hour 69 | 52 |.67-.74| 48 |.74-.81] 48 
INOMZOM santana HAO UTE rae arse crore 56 .70 | 56 INK es dP UA LOU, Pee eae 65 | 63 .76 | 63 
INOS2G tes. th TV OUrE pee eee lieroce 70-.75| 56 .80 | 56 INO Lenore W's fox. Hour jee eae 77 | 45 845] 45 
INO. 2 ots tose 1s oye hee Mame 5 | 56 .86 | 56 
INO W288 cS s acne WD ayes Seotani see 6.00 | 56 | 6.56 | 56 |Compressormen— 
INO 3208. v5. a. ae JEN ae WU the ceed Pmt 6.00 | 56 6.40 | 56 Oe), Lane oA Day elise 4: Ree 5.20 | 48 5.66 | 48 
INOMSOS Gees ee LDA, Glee oatile ae: 6.40 | 48 7.01 | 56 INOW Aa ete ei cekt Day 6.00 | 63 6.00 | 56 6.61 | 56 
INO sS1 ee ae EP ounh| eset ss ieee 85 | 48 925) 48 INO sene eee <a: OUT ees eae 60 | 48 .66 | 48 
INONS2ee ee ekeeee EPOUTP Sete a rtleccte 85 | 48 925) 48 INO Mase ne ky Hour .59 | 56 64 | 56 .705| 56 
INO mona en ose 8 ay 5.60 | 48 6.00 | 48 6.60 | 48 
Machinists— INO MORE mee Hour Domino 61 | 56 .68 | 56 
Oma eh ae oe Hour 65 | 54 (2 | 54 sono4: NOME ere lies LOU aXe eee 71 | 48 785| 48 
NOR RO. Sree fer: EL Ouest .70-.80} 48 |.82-.91) 4 
INO ws ie Alleria Hour 75 | 54 |.80-.85} 48 |.86-.96} 48 | Steel sharpeners— 
ING Bea ol rea ae Day 6.75 | 541 6.80 | 48 |6.86- | 48 NO wayne fk OY a3 OUT | Gere vat 63 | 48 .69 | 48 
; INIOWAR On che c os Mslorbedlny aac ae 65 | 48 . 725] 48 
NOs Ose fees te Day |4.95- | 54 |5.60- |48- |6.21- |48- INOBE CHE As se -o% VOUS RC eee 67 | 56 .76 | 56 
5.85 6.40 56] 7.0 BOL UNIOMR4te bec e es Hour: | Se eee .58 | 54 .63 | 54 
INOAROs cea ee Jaa qeO8 2) Ua Pe 5.00- 48 15.61- 48 INO DR ae eevee LOT: Were lcten .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
5375 1 56 6 INOmmOeGiis si «. Hour 61 | 63 .75 | 48 .81 | 48 
INO, Vee Sere Hour 60 | 54 |.67-.75] 48 |.76-.86} 48 INO SE Rees aces Day eek: lee 6.00 | 56 6.46 | 56 
INO se Sac ec as. oe ELOUTS Jet sad eias Edo 1148 86 | 48 NOG SGiRes bie giee © Day 5.00 | 48 5.30 | 48 6.26 | 48 
INOMEO Nod etiwe es Hour 75 | 48 .80 | 48 875) 48 ING « 10) SR Day 5.40 | 54 5.80 | 48 6.41 | 48 
INOwGL ORS cis acct OUTER lisse 7D |\L O68 81 | 56 Nose Ole sce. kt: Day hdl Dee ae 5.80 | 48 6.41 | 48 
INGA Sees ay 5.50 | 48 5.90 | 48 6.53 | 48 INO Mme! si. aeieis Day Weer aelaees. 5.60 | 48 6.20 | 48 
IN OMIA Rae ae Hour | .62-—.69) 52 |.61-.80] 48 |.72-.87] 48 TN roy) eae Our oe leek .65 | 48 71 } 56 
INOS: 6s toms tee Hour 70 | 48 75 | 48 86 | 48 DNR ES Cee Hour feral: .65 | 48 .72 | 48 
INO DS ates! (DSTAy © [Bleak Ciel liga 5.90 | 48 6.50 | 48 ING) i a Day 4.95 | 48 5.35 | 48 5.96 | 48 
INOS LOST Ata: LOU eee ig oe 65-75-| 48 |.81-.86] 48 ING GS eae Hour Den toe .67 | 48 .74 | 48 
INOS 16) cee ere LOGI Ste a oar aif hada [ye 81 |54- INOBMGHRee. cee: Hour 62 | 48 .67 | 48 .13 | 48 
SAM IN ONL ee ce ok" Hour 62 | 48 .67 | 48 . 745} 48 
INOMET ee: LOUTH AS et medics 60-.80} 48 |.67-.87| 48 ING BES ies 6 sch oe UD Eich ae tad 5.35 | 48 5.95 | 48 
INO LS te dete ad EOuriieaes sae loee 77-.85| 45 |.84-.92) 45 INO LOR Me sdis-the EPOUEH caret A |\cistoe .60 | 63 .71 | 54- 
INO ID} oh Shaan TOUTS "Rava nce| sae 77 | 48 845] 48 63 
INOS ZO MSE evs: era 0% Hour reac ce eek 71 | 48 . 785) 48 
Electricians— IN oe, ees lakeyiiem Oa Se a 87 | 48 .945] 48 
Omen ho as Hour |.65-.75) 54 |.67-.77| 54 |.78-.83] 54 INO S225 ae. ak: LOUIS Soret laste 70 | 48 .76 | 48 
IN‘OMee 2 tae ties Sk: VOUT Sa Sek eee .60-.75} 48 |.60-.75] 48 INGH2 Stee. Ss. 1D Eid: |S acta In cias 5.20 | 56} 5.60 | 56 
INOLBES be ae te ote RTOULH Pine ee llscee 53- 68] 54 |.58-.78) 54 
INO fed ee lone a) lalovite |e nratal ioe oe .75-.80) 48 |.82-.91]} 48 |Carpenters— 
INGA teen tees FLOUET Sees eels sa 65 | 54 .715| 54 OMe Late as Hour Bvoe 54 |.68-.73] 54 
INOWTO Snead Hour 70 | 54 |.70-.80} 48 |.76-.86| 48 IN Onis See cet ores HTOUTE |) woes eee 58-.68| 54 |.63-. 73] 54 
Nossa bo. 8 ; Day 6.75 | 54 |5.80- | 48] 6.86] 48 INO a Ota ie sant ours sectors eee 48 65 | 48 
6.00 INO saat 8 LOUD. leche ieee 60 | 54 695} 54 
INOUE Gee tte sete Day, 1108. 1s Ses 5.60- 48 |6.21- 48 INO cOseae Ss onl ELOUIy hearers Eps 60 | 54 665} 54 
6.8 7.41 IN Foy AGN ee Our, |ireneeie et 60-. 65] 48 725| 48 
INOS SOias te eee HLOUTT ioeesiee. laws 70—. 80) 56 .86 | 48 NOU ete: @ sas our [es Ae eeie cee 50 | 56 (ON oats} 
INO MLO, Sone e. Hour 69 | 48 41 48 .815! 48 INOW CRORE «vce Ha kajiica eee seen resets 60 | 54 66 | 54 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 














1929 

Locality a ee 

and fe Hrs 

Occupation 5 | Wages | per 

Ay wk. 
$ 
QUEBEC AND 
OntTARIO—Cont. 
SURFACE LABOUR 
—Cont. 
Car penters—Conc. 

Orr OR ae he ee Hour .65 | 54 
INO PO yee tie Day 5.85 | 54 
INIGs aL Tne e hang Day 5.80 || 04 
aoe EE ey (BY 2) Ne See Besa 
INO MIB We rie We OYA lees Saosin: 
Nios 4a) Meet 3 Hour .70 | 54 
INFon ii ea ey ae ale EP ourh| soe nee (ates 
INOS ELG Pe ea Hour .62 | 48 
INO) GaN ke allie Hour oe eee 
INOPRES UV AER ue: Day 4.95 | 48 
ING Suh ON tea at Hour .65 | 48 
INO SY20 0) Meanie Hour G2niro2 
ING QE dh 1 AY THeegoee aN peur 
INO 22a teak) HOUTA eee sak 
INO M23 ar seana Nc Koybhelh Pirie (ce 
INO 72 ee ee Le Mourne ys tise: 
INOni2oe eam LOUTH Baas 
UNIO’ 268 haa Day Wale kee te ote 
INGONI 2 Zrae ably EROUP a aioe eis eas 
ING (28 Cia tony HL OUBN A eRe bails hee 
NOR 29) hapa EL OUIN = sea cue th sites 
NOOO Wr ae Us ERO es here edness 

Labourers— 
BNO ROMA teeter Hour 42 | 54 
INGO MDS. abate et Hours eee take 
INFORM O te a wii EV OUEH sae ate space 
TRIO a UN 2 Verne eae Net A 
Noma i ohare! POUT gi apeuicires 
INORG.) ai CU 9 HE oury| Aa) Rae 
INTO SCANS 5) DAV. cosbise elleeene 
INO Ronee wis b 1s Foie! (PASOLER ied eee 
INOSO Uy ase e | Hour 44 | 54 
INOWO ee est): Day 3.50 | 54 
NOR Le aes) Day 3.75 | 54 
NoMa ig aie: ayielie ieee ahe cee 
INORUES 2 armen 4) Eves Sk eae ip eee 
INO ha en aR Hour 45 | 54 
Nog LS anti). ELOUTUepsaeaselliahece 
No wEGUS wea a LOUrHIe Ae aloe e 
Tell Coys «WP ous Meta Hour 53 | 48 
ENOW ELS 2 WU Mes) LOUTH Gees hoes 
INGO pL Oi ease gd Day 3.75 | 48 
INO atZOM Arcee Hour .47 | 52 
IN OMT) hn eo Hour .53 | 48 
INGO ay 22 suite EL Vatu di ctdetel a candi| ar Sve 
INTO Meet e Alea EP OUT eee ton | eailels 
INGOs 248) On es TOUTES eet benlce 
INO I2 5) Ny AoE in Weybae!l) 4 ecu | a 
NORIO M Un eae PP OUTH | ee cea culo 
ING Neer. FL OUTS) Merce el ele de 
INO R280). Uae ID yeh aah ened Ela 
INO 29) ti) siemens \ aot Gell Mate Peal pau | 
Noa 808). 4 ert EV OUny | eee we awe 
MILL LABOUR 
Crushermen— 

NOM PT sae. VOU EY Neste ei ana oe 
INGO 82 Re fi ate Hour 60 | 54 
ING WS AL ord de, Houri|ieeoce ene 
INOS CA elec re 05 FLOUTA oe ciate ees 
ING Ae en a FY GULD ee ete 
INORG Wine ies a ER Ou rie tiem lea 
INOS Ls aces 2 LOUTH strc cei eae 
INOS i dahil d's Hour 78 | 56 
INOS EO. 2's. ean ae Day 4.25 | 56 
NOs. gcebek Day 4.50 | 63 


(b) Metal Mining—Continued 




















1941 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 


$ 





1940 1941 1940 
a = — Locality 
Hrs Hrs and Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages] per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk wk. 
$ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
OntaRrio—Cont. 
Crushermen 
—Conc. 
INO DIE Gta ae 5.20- 48 
5.60 
Wey ae} .81 | 45 INOW 12/9 Gap ee Axio lbp 
5 .00—- 48 |5.46- 48 INow Udi Asse .50-.53} 48 
6.20 6.66 INO TEA od seth 4.65 | 48 
6.40 | 48 7.01 | 48 IN ORAL RA .60 | 48 
5.60 | 48 6.20 | 48 ING S10 oto .58 | 56 
5.60 | 48 |6.21- 48 INOUE ee See .60 | 56 
6.61 NGO k8 i ae Day 4.90:| 48 
65-.80} 48 71 | 48 Nog Ok ae ke .52-.61] 56 
to | 48 .81 | 48 Noe 20 Mk Bane 4.90 | 48 
.67 | 48 .145| 48 NOR 2 Ee ee .54- 60} 48 
.65 | 48 12 | 48 INOR Heard eens "Hau 038 
5.35 | 48 5.97 | 48 ING AOS a wane .60 | 48 
SPH OM NN .81 | 48 IN OMIQAR lei Nn: .58 | 56 
.67 | 48 74 | 48 NO HSN EE 65-.70| 56 
5.60 | 48 6.20 | 48 INOW 2680 4 aR Ua! .45 | 56 
.64 | 48 .70 | 48 INTO Mies Sn .74 | 48 
10 | 63 .76 |54— (No 280010 ea prt .71 | 48 
OSp INO ZO Shaan .65 | 48 
.65 | 63 Eye eds} Vill 
.60 | 68 | .66—.70)..63, FE Reteer 
5.00 48 5.65 48 i a eee EI 255 48 
69-.74| 45 |.76-.81 45 No. DASH Wa Me sa .51-. 60] 48 
74—.79 48 .76-.86 48 No Oeanyaaal ened: .40—.63) 56 
55 56 50 56 oO. 4 Riley) eyeratia .60 56 
.70 48 775 48 No. oy Pn eA .60 48 
NOG Geaa en hs 5.00 | 56 
ae : eyed AU oda ae 48 
49 54 48 54 COUNT KS eh UPPER TS m 15 56 
33-.40 54 43-50 54 No. 9 MIC ee eR eR 5.00 56 
.35 54 AG 54 No 10 ite reams eh oy 74 48 
40 48 40 48 No. SDR RE "cee 48 
.40 | 54 .545| 54 i 
.40 54 We pen 54 No. DD ihe Geka in “20 48 
Q5= 48 1a fa 48 No 13 Ri seta Seared, 20 48 
4.00 |& 4.61 | No 1g OD ea ate) IN 25 48 
35 54. AL “48 INOW: anes VFS || 48 
55 45 ‘61 45 No. 16 SL acer eh .65 56 
SACO HER | 4646168 FDP aeds tage: ic. 
Boas) 4.70 | 48 Pg ee aie “61 | 56 
LODGE 4 81 48 peta ee oe patie al te 
4.00 48 4.61 48 en PAR IASI is 4 iy Uy 6 
50 48 56 48 VO. Pn IN .90 48 
47—.60] 48 | .53-.66] 48 No. PA Ohne el ad 58 48 
45 56 51 48 No. Dew eyes Ta .58—.67 56 
52— 61 48 59— 68] 48 No. DANG Aen UES 55—.70 48 
: , i : INOS b ei ae: .61 | 48 
45 | 48 .52 | 48 y 
4 15 48 4 hii 48 No. 26 aie. ei 0, a. @y alone 62 56 
: i INOS GAG oe .62 | 56 
.62 | 48 |.59-.65) 48, Bs 
52 48 58 48 No. 28 e lei@ie me © @)9 62-.65 56 
; F Now 29 Cn .65 | 48 
3.90 | 48 4.50 | 48 N 
OV OUR ueeRine .00 | 56 
.49 | 48 .55 | 48 No. 31 90 | 48 
47 63 52 54- ap © UA, ere eee eee . 
; 63 No. 32.. .50 | 56 
AT 63 52 56 Re a creer eee ue rf 
50 48 575 48 N . 35 Hone Or ia we (eh 00 63 
"45 | 63 51 | 63 INOW ORE hh aie amo . 
4.00 | 48 | 4.40 | 48 | Solution men— 
.52 | 48 .595| 48 No. 638 | 56 
52-.60} 48 | .59-.67] 48 INOHH2 .69 | 48 
INFOS) yoann A .65 | 48 
NORV aie Caton aan .70 | 48 
IND OTs ued wae .25 | 56 
INO® 65s ease .65 | 56 
.55 | 48 .645| 48 INO Tei deen .60 | 56 
.68 | 54 .69 | 54 INOW Sra Rete .74 | 48 
.560 | 56 256) 54 INGORE LT ae .40 | 48 
155 | 56 fboA DG INOW10 5 ae .60 | 48 
.50 | 54 .615} 54 INOWTIGE LS Gee .25 | 48 
.63 | 56 .74 | 56 INOW 22 Meee .25 | 48 
.50 | 65 .545} 54 INOW Sie ieee .40 | 48 
65-.73] 48 |.71-.79| 48 No. 14 .25 | 48 
5.00 | 48 5.46 | 58 No. 15 .50 | 48 
4.80 | 48 |5.41- 48 INO$16:..), 508. .64 | 48 
5.81 ING HLT ss. 4. eee. .64 | 56 
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TABLE VII.—-WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 


(b) Metal Mining—Continued 





Locality Locality 
and and 
Occupation Occupation 





wk. 


ao) 

} 

Wages | per | Wages! per Wages | per 
QA, 





Hrs 


wk. 












QUEREC AND 
OntaR10o—Cont. 


MILL LABOUR— 
Conc. 
Solution men— 


UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR 


Machine men or 
drill runners— 
1 


Machine men or 
drill runners’ 
helpers— 
1 


44916—63 






QUEBEC AND 

OnTAaRI0o—Cont. 

Machine men or 
drill runners’ 





ZLZZAZZ 





goo00000 
_— 
io) 


we, 














ee lLaNisite aids He, 


<3 6 Ve) aibiea! Pieler lente 


4.75 | 56 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Metal Mining—Continued 


pe a 








1929 1940 1941 j 1929 1940 1941 
Locality eg $I Locality Oe merase le amteeeny |. aaroad 
and me) Hrs Hrs Hrs and — fe) Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages| per} Wages| per | Wages | per Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
am wk. wk. wk. AY wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND QUEBEC AND 
OntaRrio—Cont. OntaRio—Cont. 
UNDERGROUND Nippers—Cone. 
LABOUR—Cont. NoptSateesenec ls Roytbe Wl egeec otra (alee .65 | 48 .72 | 48 
INO IO: Sauce Day 4725 | 48) 74.655 | 048.) sba25ain4s 
Timbermen’s INO i LO ene eee Hour .53 | 52 |.58-.65] 48 |.65-.72) 48 
helpers—Conc. INOMEL. eae: ELOUrD Ge eee | are .63-. 71] 48 805} 48 
IN GRO We ae: 56 .65 | 48 INO RZ: Ce eee ELOurt|se..% ae, |h- 2 58 | 56 .70 | 56 
NOME Ti Paha 48 .65 | 48 INO SES ache LOU; | 340 es | eae 65 | 48 71 | 48 
INO PELZ 7a kes 48 | 5.25} 48 
NOS lees 56 .64 |48- |Cage and 
56] skiptenders— 
INO Leia edenns 5 6 ORM see ee Etourt ascension .65 | 48 725| 48 
INOS 5s Se3a5. h 48 |.70-.78} 48 INOMT2 04 es Hour 63 | 56 .63 | 48 69 | 48 
ING HIG sys Sesh. 48 61 | 48 INOB ORs = Been iguri ieee cs lerccn .55 | 48 625] 48 
INOGR4 2. foRs-52 Daya liseenees econ 5.40 | 48} 6.01 | 48 
Muckers and tram- INOMPD.. fe ace Davy aleneecbiecce 4.50- | 48 |4.96- | 48 
mers— 5.00 5.46 
INOS elias ee 48 62 | 48 INO RIG sees vs eee Foun taser cele tee .62 | 48 725| 48 
INO sain ce ans 48 605] 48 INO La ira EL OUTS {tae lee eee .65 | 48 65 | 48 
INOW ro oases 48 605| 48 INO 8 05 atte ss LDF hig Wick: ee pera a Meter 4.80- | 48 |5.66- |56- 
INO M4 ote Ree 48} 5.01} 48 5.20 Groluleeos 
INO SBOo Sc as ABO Hourales scl .60 | 48 69 | 56 
INO tie See 56] 4.71} 48 NOOO dave: ay 5.50 | 561 5.65 | 48} 6.11 | 48 
INOAIGiaa. ote oe 48 53 | 48 INO SLL Stee Day 4.75 | 63 | 5.40 | 48 |5.66- | 48 
ING AT es aen de 56 59 | 56 5 86 
ING i482 eee 48 | 6.35 | 48 Nosi2e. oe aeeee Day |4.50- | 56 |4.60- | 48} 5.46 | 48 
INO sae Gy Asatace 48} 5.66 | 48 5-00 5.50 
NO NIGs ens 48} 6.52 | 48 INOm Sieh haan Day 5.00 | 56 | 5.40) 48) 6.01 | 48 
No iL oe ae 48} 5.26} 48 INO4 as ae IDE ge } Ay etal PARR 5.85 | 48 | 6.30 | 48 
NOs 2 aay ee 48 5.26 | 48 IN ORION ee she oe TOE ye | ea as At es eo lmao00) | '48 6.26 | 48 
INOW ASR RS. Gk 48 5.11 1°48 INOvTOA Nore: Day eee eetecns 5.15 | 56 5.66 | 56 
INOW aw. th sear 48 5.21 | 48 INGiel (ecg Bees Day Gls eepeeei eee 4. 75- 48 |5.36- 48 
HNO 25h Weta 48} 5.26 | 48 5.75 6.36 
INOS 1Ge catia. 48 | 5.26 | 48 INogtSseeeane ee LOUTH ances eliee oe .65 | 48 71 | 48 
TS R00 Wy ee Sa 48 5.11 | 48 INOS fo shan eee Hour .60 | 48 65 | 56 715| 56 
INO MIS tls aids 48 64 | 56 INO720. een ee Fourie eae Peer 65 | 56 72)|06 
NORM O eee 48 |.65-.72] 48 ING 2s tasers Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20] 48 | 5.80 | 48 
ING 205. cokes 48 655| 48 Nos22 ik aoe Hour .53 | 52 |.58-.65} 48 | .65-.72) 48 
WouZii sii a 48 64 | 48 INO 225 sor Sele de EL Ouriie see oe 60-.65| 48 |.66-.71) 48 
INOURZ 2G. eu 48 | 5.25 | 48 INO 424 Bich Sele ac 15 Wayth ool Wee Mee [et 65 | 56 70 | 56 
INDHIZONG ceeds 48 66 | 48 ING AZD Foe es EVOUE Tank eonelae ce 65 | 56 71,956 
INO. 2458.6 ay 56 63 | 56 INO S20W eee te VS Ioyiie| ae Bo Bi eee F 65 | 48 71 | 48 
NON 'Z5GaN) us 48 65 | 48 INO UC auch laete a PLGUTA eee lire 70 | 56 64256 
UNO Z6 sates oat 56 64.1 48— [2 INO 428. a. GUI hee te lene 58—.65| 48 |.65-.77| 48 
GTN OF 29.2) pele rate he IDE Wig |Posac Seid aoe e 5.50 | 56 | 5.90 | 56 
INO a2 K eseteis ek 56} 4.86 | 56 INOS 0 Mee) eran nts VOUT Aer as onl iets 60 | 56 60 | 56 
INO 28) cic: ol BGs 1) DLO wROGH Ae MINOsko Leer eter A Our || eel te ae 77 | 48 845] 48 
IN OMY epee on 48 5.65 | 48 
IN©. 080. dX dere ux 48 .785| 48 |Chute blasters and 
ING. Sle. A ae 56 408 106 scalers— 
INGY S22 sce 48 655} 48 NOM EL Bi Nie che Tour || ete nels: .63 | 48 .705| 48 
IN OMI2 eee J Keybt ey fan SO Ue oe .60°| 56 .66 | 56 
Samplers— INO Shoah ace omen -es Hour .63 | 48 .63 | 48 .69 | 48 
NGL. ee 48 | 5.26] 48 ING ara occe seer: Cap ly | artes aia bs te 5.50— |48- |5.96- |48- 
INO Wee cs ema 48 .69 | 48 5.75 56} 6.21 56 
INGy | Wo\.. «ss airy 48 | 5.81] 48 INCOR Dic acsmens blots Day 4.75) 48} 5.20] 48) 5.66 | 48 
INOS 4c. 3 eis 48 | 5.66} 48 NOR 6 2. cde oe ay 5.25 | 48 | 5.20] 48 | 5.81 | 48 
IN@e) ih. c)<.3. Fees 4815 /46=) 48. BNOse 750. osha Day 4.75 | 56| 5.20] 48 | 5.66 | 48 
5.86 INOP RS 2 cee eee TLOUr | Aelia: 65 | 48 17 06 
NGahes 4 ito 48} 5.81 | 48 IN GSB O Sate Hour 60 | 48 65 | 48 725| 48 
INoge)\ 7. 2.8... ae 48 5.81 | 48 INO ROD ccsceean Ouran cobs lene 65 | 48 72 | 48 
NOE) 8.2005: dee AS) 5260 Ww4aS) BIN wil occ ste che Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20] 48 | 5.80) 48 
info), ae 48 | 5.90 | 48 INO BAZ ices eee Hour .60 | 52 |.58-.65| 48 |.65-.72] 48 
No) H0...22: 48 | 5.66 | 48 INO So ita ee Hour 60 1eAS ol renee hae 71 | 48 
NO WIL. ... tee 3 48 .71 | 48 INO a4 ons gcteteots Jaltevthos| tector Oller & 71 | 48 785| 48 
INO} IZ. areas 48 .725| 48 ING: Dia) a oe Day 4.70 | 48} 5.70} 48} 6.30 | 48 
INOa\Bo'. . . Saeeo 48 |} 5.80} 48 
IN Os TAG Sitios 48 .72 | 48 | Pipefitters— 
INO. U5... deere Fs 48 71) 4 Octel  oateeee 1E ell oe Wenge ate eens .63 | 48 705} 48 
INO GR a5 ce ; 48 725| 48 ING 82.8, cacieutee Hour 63 | 48 .63 | 48 69 | 48 
: ING RRS cs)oe aes TDS Ve' || sete eee 5.20 | 48 | 5.81 | 48 
Nippers— INGui S.ccce 2 ot 57 Tench Salis 4.80 | 48 | 5.66 | 48 
INOS : eres 48 62 | 48 INOAP DLS cheer Day |4.95- | 56 |5.15- | 48] 6.11] 48 
ING, Pair. 22 eke : 48 | 4.71 | 48 5. 5.65 
INO c BEE...) sec : ‘ 48 | 5.98 | 48 None Ol aavcawes Day 4.75 | 48} 5.20} 48] 5.66] 48 
INO. 4B. steei-s AS ib S406 aS: |WIN OoMd gota sie siete Day |° 4.80 | 56 |5.20- | 48 j5.81- | 48 
Nos Dt .2. Bee's 48 | 5.01 | 48 5.65 6.26 
INO. WGI) fs.0 ets 8 Goods 1 No. @82...0c0eee8 Daye [eens tells es 5.20- | 48 |5.81- | 48 


F i 4 : 
NGS Ged, 4d. Wa . 5: ’ 48 |.65-.72] 48 5.60 6.21 











1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality Locality : 
and Hrs Hrs and Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per] Wages Wages | per 
: wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
Ontario—Cont. QUEBEC AND 
OntaR10o—Conc. 
UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—Conc. 
Trackmen— 

Pipefitters—Conce. NOVY Ee kate Lava fila gets ane 5.20 5.81 | 48 
INOnm Ose waska. | Four ice lcs (Ole. .65 | 48 SULT OOMMCINOUNA ds Bi RELOUT Naa le elude 62 .725| 48 
Words hcas. .60 .65 | 56 Mia wae ONO Wore. mae PELOUT | O28... selbts ee .63 .705| 48 
ING lae eee : .60 .65 | 48 125) 48 INOW 4: teas ak aye .60 .66 | 48 
INGOT cae ec: Day 4.80 52201174875 SOL aSeil YNo, ibis... 3.5.4. Davy |i ee aealoa as 5 .15- 6.11 | 48 
ING 1S Goede wee .60 | 52 |.58-.65] 48 |.65-.72] 48 5.65 
ING. 14) nde eins. .60 .65 | 48 ELAS IN Oe? Occ sae ce « 4.75 | 48 14.60- 5.06- | 48 
IOnaore ie ese PELOUL [sass net oon: -65 | 638 oto | 56 5.20 5.66 
UN GaelOve..eis| SOUR (tien ae Wee 17 | 48 PB40 (ees PMN Oath sss thee 4.80 5.20 5.81 | 48 
INGA ee flout |oshe. ce lene .65 | 48 BQ) GASB IPMN One Siete cis ae | DM |e are eens 5.50 6.00 | 48 

UNM Oten ote ce HELOUT iy tains htc ne 65 12 | 48 

Deckmen— NOVO M2. a8. .60 65 .65-.72] 48 
NiGhalsas yer tasPELOUI |e atch ale iss .56 | 48 2635/48 NOMA ee, oa, 4.80 5.20 5.80 | 48 
INOpete neues a ELONE | ace eee. .60 | 48 |.66-.69] 48 INOS a.com pour (oe sete) cre! wai ,845} 48 
INGmmO eee or WELOUTT ian ae cias .53 | 48 A000 SSMNOn wow nscale ELOUr lin. aes line o. Ball .785| 48 
IN Oe Ae bie eoctens VOUT AAs | roe .53 |48- .60 |48- UNOMpl a aptee eesro: (RA OUN: | thon onal outs 65 71 | -56 

54 DAVE NOp Ose c oss), CANT obese eae 6.50 | 5 5.90 | 56 
NOM OMe ca Hay Ween cluaee AOE EASr Oc OLA SMmuNOtGnn. Jl. | Elourid. J10 seate che 58-. 65 65-.72| 48 
INGE MOt ee tps IELOUE |e sit Ate cos .53 | 48 .59 | 56 
NOR Catan (avalos eels cok 4.00 | 48 4.46 | 48 
INGuMSite tn ana EEOUTYl shes ac thos: .60 | 48 .53 | 48 |Motormen— 
INOMO9R. Js8 sa. i 4.25 SSIES) | DG IA scm Onde. 1 i OUR Yatec a dlse 1. 63 ,705| 48 
ING UL OE sche ache 4.25 | 56 rae 48 ad 48 UN) GOM Mon i clsv ats aah. 63 63 .69 | 48. 
be2 ; 
NOR dd: we cake os: 4.25 A600 e485) 0-060) |P48y fe NOn Boa. Hea. I IAV) [oatae s clace. 4 80 5.26 | 48 
IN OMWI DE We, oe chesarces |OUR s ate abicith 2 4.65 | 48 5.11 | 48 INOMW AB ere shes PE Ta adsacd te ake 5.20 5.81 | 48 
Nominee hoe aoe (aan (Lote. ceili sti: 4.65 | 48 |5.26- 48 INfos (ha ae 4.75 5.61 5.90 | 48 
5.81 INO O sears ss be 4.76 5.20 5.66 | 48 
ENO LA eas terns IL Dern i at met | els 4.90 | 48 | 5.50} 48 NOME acl «as 4.50 4.90 5.81 | 48 , 
NOn WOnen-o-siraee (LELOUPAI Bt: as flocs. 1008485 2012604 Ome On UmGr sen). ch.3 Daye tecicce ae ee 4.90 5.81 | 48 
Now Geena os ElOUR | a4 kaeoe milan. .60 | 48 .66 | 48 INi@ae- Obs, Seven GD ie wl hem ene ay Noe 5.20 5.66 | 48 
IN OR Aa ieontece: 4.25 é 4.65 | 48 5.11 | 48 IIS LDN s Sa coe Meer TD Rig ee ne we Ty 5.40 6.00 | 48 
NOR ISE pa REL OUD |'4 ait c6 Al ae on 5 48 .64 | 56 INGepI Dee titers | LELOUT: |obccis al cee .65 i411 | 56 
NOR 19 A. oe at Day 4.25 4.65 | 48 5.25 | 48 NOME Oe etal). (ELOUI) ta duul mall iame .65 .72 | 48 
ING) OAD A SA oN SCE IR DN ee ee ne .58 | 56 OSU OGM OINOW TS i ee! 65 65 .725| 48 
INGayaleie:. we acreROUI ich galls eke .65 | 48 Ob jwaS MUN Oe Laat... 4.80 5.20 5.80 | 48 
INOm 22 omen ees NELOUT: lc trace-cllaete : LOONI IDO 70) | 0 On | MENOM TOW er! Sih. (ARVIN deb ore cll aaa 5.20 5.80 | 48 
INOS omen ee Pe ELOUTE | cubic arolie ose .46 | 56 .46 | 56 NOS Seen .60 . 65 .726| 48 
INO ZAGe a ree aay eect he ets 2 4°80) }" 63h), (0-20) a0) [NON lide gi). ec .60 65 -71 | 48 
INOS 2 armies | Teer ile ok cuemiall aiuie, OLZ0 5 485 | esl MeaSeleuiMonmpremcn .2 00 Four d. obi. ealienes val 845] 48 
INOS 2 One ae Bes ELOUPR ee ici] suis .71 | 48 2080543 MONON LOG. «tile LOU) [= hoa lous 65 ,725| 48 
en ne ee ne a I err ee Bh ee es 
————— ee ee ae 
1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality SS ee eS Locality SS | ee eee 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages [Hrs] Wages (Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages Hrs} Wages |Hrs. 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per _ |per Occupation per |per} per |per] per | per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MANITOBA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN MANITOBA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN--Cont. 
SURFACE LABOUR 

Car penters— : Electricians— 

ENON ay cera stee: 5.50 | 63 5.36 | 48 5.57 | 48 Now SIhtee... .. fas oot 6.75 | 63 7.04 | 48 7.25 | 48 

INOUE AR... dese 6.75 | 63 |5.20- 56 GCON NOGh i PNow see. 28. 368 6.75 | 63 6.00 | 56 6.40 | 56 

5.60 INTO Bo RR 2 Soke ss) | eee eee ciate 5.60 | 48 5.60 | 56 

DIO GSR ear os ack 2 Rett eee ae nee (eee 5.20 | 48 Gris MAO OF ABENO pind cee, core tyattl ls des eat 5 olf Stake. 6.33 | 63 7.28 | 63 

IN OMmE AS een cic yh Leth, $20) | 56 O24 e POOL ENO ae DYE «|. cine oki dare cones [esaiace 5.00 | 56 6.33 | 56 
INGA Dine Mest) (ERR ts te ass! 6.30 | 54 6.91 | 54 
INCOME OPER EE ree PilN aie aids oilieiete.s 5.00 | 56 5.30 | 56 

ee 6.75163 | 6.64/48] 6.85 | 48 

Blacksmiths— INIOVIMILE dees bs vy Kile : : 
NOLES sete he tad 6.75 | 63 6.64 | 48 6.85 | 48 Ika as.) ee ae 7.20 | 68 |5.20- 56 15.60- 56 
INO 20-2 seh ee tea 7.00 | 68 5.60 | 56 6.00 | 56 5.6 6.00 
NORE OM ees choca te ils ce Bote s Res 5.20 | 48 er Bs INOW Ae 4 re eI eee cd epee aa ae 48 7.00 | 65 
INO Meare ie tek OS cbc etalsiztns 5.20 | 56 A 6 ’ 

INO=E cD amie fen... Ble, ectacs 6 .50- 63 7.61 | 63 INO aac...» eae sioete re lentils 4.75 | 56 5.33 | 56 
7.00 ING DE MEY. crs qt levantes siete Lovee 5.20 | 56 5.44 | 56 
IN ODN ANN OEM COGIis Ucueite ite «| aath 5.25 | 56 5.83 | 56 
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TABLE VUI._WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 
(b) Metal Mining—Continued 
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TABLE VILI.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Metal Mining—Continued 














1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality SS Locality ———_———— 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages [Hrs] Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per per |per] per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.!| day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MANITOBA AND 

SASKATCHEWAN— MANITOBA AND 
Cont. SaASKATCUEWAN— 
: Conc. 
SURFACE LABOUR-Conc. 
Hoistmen— Deckmen— 
Ore nik Uae 5.60 | 56 |5.28- 48 15 .49- 48 Gave Dae Shea 5.00 | 56 4.65 | 56 5.05 
6.24 6.45 INGE 2a ts Pte cere tone ae etl anes 4.25 | 48 4.50 
AOR Seontonty meee 6.40 | 56 5.60 | 56 |5.60- 56 IN OSS en eas aaah a eee ene 4.40 | 56 4 64 
6.00 INOS eae AA eh, Cem re a eee tae 4.75 | 56 5.36 
LA Fat os IS MRP nah Ree Ras 01h cea lige 4 CC 5.20 | 48 5.40 | 56 Ie ek Ai ieemesn AAR Me vat aE oil A in 4.50 | 56 4.83 
INO Si PE PER LRN TAG ats 5.04 | 56 5.28 | 56 
INIOM CO nial whee ee tana Pats 6.00 | 56 6.61 | 56 | Pipemen— 
ANTOR AY Gites Brahe sk. Siete TLE ee Lik a 5.00 | 56 5.58 | 5 
ING ILC Re Rete. tes 4.80 | 56 5.26 | 48 5:47 
Labourers— INOUE DS 9 owe Oo) MTN ae oe pl Een 5.20 | 48 5.60 

OME. see Vem 3.00 | 63 4.00 | 48 4.21 | 48 INO ee Oe tae ta. Se Cnet ee 5.25 | 48 5.86 
INGE 2 bon 2 oe.) ee 3.60 | 63 3.20 | 56 3.60 | 56 EKO Rt. baa Sie We atte tata LE Ae sa 5.00 | 52 buss 
UNGUCRO con rie Tie acted 20 Be es MB LE a 4.00 | 48 5.00 | 60 INOS MOY Nene RRR teen te eae ont den 5.25 | 48 On20 
INOW E reiki keane 32200156 3.60 | 58 
INGOR WIPO AN) Mc ete cpa ar anad | AL G ARR BSA 3.60 | 54 3.60 | 54 
NOU UIG Resse, REM pean DION 4.00 | 56 4.21 | 56} Britise CoLuMBIA 

MILL LABOUR SURFACE LABOUR 

Mill men— Electricians— 
INTO Bhs Le ee eae ee 4.80 | 56 |4.96- 48 {5.17- 48 Dove lelttes Sak oie ks eal ees Ment delta 5.65 | 48 6.07 
5.28 5.49 INCOR ERC tore. Rae CRO | See He25) 48 5.67 
INOW Date center eens 5.00 | 56 De 20uOo 5.60 | 56 INOGY Ome chee ECE ee cere ee [bere 5.50 |45- 6.11 
INOMRY SB thisiade aie, SRA ae, le DAN ae 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 48 
Be Ie. Wee a eae ES a i Le 4.75 | 56 4.96 | 56 INIOL A ee eres wen pms ga ween eee 5.65 | 48 6.26 
NOME: Oi Foe elder fie MMe hate ee AS7oaoo 51361 56 INOe EO Serie Cee ee 6.25 | 56 |5.50- 48 |6.36- 
INGE era) dyad BaP Ne Bed Avg 4.75 | 56 5.08 | 56 6.25 7.10 
NOM Ore tae eae 5.20 5.15*| 48 idee 
Solution men— la Fe paeY abe Pek GAA AID Weel AWE Peeves | IER CaLOmuoe 5.61 
INToneds Less a ee eae 5.00 | 56 5.52 | 48 5.73 | 48 IN GEES AM Teh eStore aie eee 6.50 | 52 6.61 
INO tee. © SPR e ee ASE ad 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 56 NOs Geek het, bone 6.65 7.00 | 48 7.61 
INGOTS Sea as bMS 2) Cb a aR Ae: 5.00 | 56 5.28 | 56 IN Oe LOGS ea ee Ce areata ret aa en 5.00- 56 6.33 
INGO AERA ECT aMewm lion ete 8h NY De2OuI OO 5:86 | 56 5.50 
INO MIVON I anemic drome hail Url adigiakt 6.00 | 56 6.33 | 56 
Car peniers— 
UNDERGROUND Dig Royal le wegen het RA sack oo A a fh Chath fe 5.65 | 48 6.07 
LABOUR BK OLS. egies Mee tsa | ae ee | Re 5.20 | 48 5.62 
Miners— INOS On ra eae ae eee hota 5.50 |45- 6.11 

OP RIEAN 2 ee SLATE 4 80 | 56 5.28 | 48 5.49 | 48 48 
ING Pein! oth i Pi 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 48 5.60 | 48 NOD PAr eRe haan he talk ona ore. 5.65 | 48 6.26 
NTO DUA Ue MLIOR, 3k RMR sy Ege RE 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 INGE Of oed See ee teen tee: ae ALE ae 5.50 | 52 6.11 
INCOME 5 Ree Nae RL oS Rp Ane, ae 5 .04*| 56 5.28%) 56 INO SONG Baty eet cmete tp itee 6.00 5.50 | 48 6.11 
BROWNS) 3 Ware A a ded [ae a PA) ta 5.86 | 52 INO a Liat So nue ae Baa 6.00 | 56 |5.25- 48 |6.11- 
INGO ei Nan, coud he ede RUA Gt 5 007) 752 5.3371. 52 5.50 

IN Gia Sitesi st pees tees oF20 5.15*| 48 boot 
Miner's helpers— 

Oi Dessie lte de aes 4.00 | 56 4.48 | 48 4.69 | 48 
INGOT ese, eke 5.00 | 56 4.65 | 48 5.05 | 48 |Blacksmiths— i 
IN OVP Oi ote. othe sal Ae hrs eed eee 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 ING: RRL ase CORE es SPR Ne fee Fa 5 Lore 48 6.17 
INO TE ed ob eet al apide Belle Livable 4.75 | 52 5.36 | 52 1G aaa Pei exe eens isecesra| wapMtcveT ap ence Koken 5.50 |45- 6.11 
NOH OG. Jao A Ran ey aa ah oe 4.40*! 56 4 .64*] 56 48 

TNO} gy 3 AP Oe bas 6.00 S200 oG 5.5 
Timbermen— INOS" dios) fangs 5.50 50- 48 16.36- 

Ox Abe Miaoed meds 4.80 | 56 5.28 | 48 5.49 | 48 6.00 6.8 
INGA AQ. waa aes 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 48 5.60 | 48 INOT'D Bo Pee ee 5.40 5. 15*| 48 5.3 
INODNBe lk a see ce ee mee 5.25 |) 48 5.25 | 48 INO GG ee Oe Sear 6.00 6.00 | 48 Tite: 
IN GO ARAr eae hecclutck ak paran leeaareree eel aie e 5.25 | 48 5.86 | 48 INGE (AE ee Ce ee till deve ce ween eeee § 5.50) | 52 5G 
INOAOHO) ithe ee el ao ate 5.00 | 52 ORSom|eoe UO Ugch diary anes ae, gal Maney e Ge Pee ae 5.50 | 48 Gia 

INO Ay OR esas oi eee Gir 28 | ee 5.50 | 48 Omid 
Muckers and tram- 
mers— 
TNO SON s/t Nee 4.00 | 56 4.48 | 48 4.69 | 48 |Machinists— 
ING Hut <1) Jai cme ewe 4.50 | 56 4.65 | 48 5.05 | 48 NO DR Bide Bett ae a ee E 5.50 |45- 6.11 |45- 
INOW ideale bode yooh ete io ake ieee 4 .50- 48 |4.50- 48 48 
5.00 5.26 INO rhe ay, ook SR eh omen a bales 5.65 |45- 6.26 
NOP O ores ee AA BER ae 4 40*| 56 4.64*) 56 48 
INOMB GS Ai ch Gach eohalie aeateeeeten letter 4.75 | 52 5 B0uo2 INGA Sass ae Pee 5 fo 00- | 48 |6.86- 
INGA G [Roe ee iiee.| Cee ase 2 La Dal ey? 4.50*| 52 6.50 7fe li! 
NOP 42 tc Pee tee 5.20 5.15*| 48 Gee oe 
Cage and skip tenders— Nahe ess Se a or 71d, 5.00 | 52 6.11 
Not Lae ee 4.00 | 56 5.28 | 48 5.49 | 48 NOt? G88. 0 es 6.00 7.00 | 48 7.61 
IN ORFS Bilin dict Moe Ce ne aie 5.20 | 56 5.60 | 56 INGER ch Bee Pe 8 Teg 4.65- 48 |5.07- 
INOUE A het 2a eas Ms Be O20) (048 5.25 | 48 5.50 5.92 
INGA ek cen Re SO ee 5.04 | 56 5.288| 50 NO5t SP cc S teteeds Ute cle taxed aie 5.90 | 48 6.32 
ING: eOtet 41, SAG Iere eral ees 5.25 | 56 5.86 | 56 INGOT Oe, Sire RE TE ee to er 4.50- 56 |4.83- 
INO EGR RS ce aos eee cae alee. 4.75 | 52 5.33 | 62 5.50 6.08 





* Plus production bonus 
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TABLE VILI.-WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 




























1929 1940 
Locality 
and Wages [Hrs] Wages (Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per 
day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ 
BritIsH 
CoutumBia—Cont. 
SURFACE LABOUR 
—Conce. 
Steel sharperners— 
INV @ign plites AREY: rec hed a a ir WS a 5.75 | 48 
ING emcee teat Bere | tee abe Ie 5.50) 52 
SE Ae CRS AE ACES a a ig | 4.75- | 48 
5.90 
IN Ole eee ch hs ce 5.75 | 56 5.75 | 48 
IOP Ce ae event dec dan ties 5150) | "52 
IN OR UEO Seis I: ahh set: SA 2aULOO 5.25 | 48 
INOS cota GRR ing Dh ane TRIE 1 5.00 | 48 
UNGER ee hE ee SUN LEAN. UE. te 5.25 |45- 
48 
PNIGR OSE Fe ant esl be Ca nee a SoD el OG 
Compressors— 
IN;G spl raeruira Piienaeesettee ots 5.50 |48- 
56 
INOW eet ccc Amoeba oe [yiene 5.00 | 56 
ANI OE aI OCU S Wik ote Vee gee ee ae 5.75 | 48 
ING apenas et 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 
INOS Mik, Se MRSA ed te BI Ml Rent apeonlNoe 
NOM Olpeetcnsts secede | slate mone 8/0 8) 5.15 | 48 
Labourers— 
INOUE see ere Nay he ot sei 4.25 | 48 
IN Gare eset tere Tone en vara niiray 4.00 | 48 
INO OMe s.r sen tee oat ene any 4.00 | 56 
LINO yl 2! Cae SO i bs Sipe Ua | 4.00 | 48 
LENORE IO e Sehr aera creda ce: 4.50 | 52 
IN OPAL OMe rab tie aepor eq 4. 25- 48 
4.75 
INOm BR Tamm Rs cet k oh 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 
INO DES arretrat ctebet ee lie ties calles 4.50 | 52 
INORG te Amey 4.25 | 56 |3.85- 48 
4.50 
EN ONLO See ete on: 4.05 | 48 4.00*| 48 
INO ap Se aay trends eed Re ag tet tone 4,50 | 48 
INO Load cos eee de eked: Meal NE, 4.00 | 48 
INGA LS nee Cheat, bias) otter 4.50 | 52 
MILL LABOUR 
Crushermen— 
INGeE UT eh, cee ase eC 5.25 | 48 
5 .00- 
INOS. iP ie Sar lg aM ANI UR a a sa oy We 5.25 | 48 
SONOS aI asda RR ih iy ea PREM UN 5.50 | 48 
INOUM Ato A Peer eine Ube. Ne 5.00- 48 
Drip 
INON Dee okie: 4.75 | 56 4.50 | 48 
IN OEM ORM Gee aca rare ik ero Sete 5.00 | 48 
INO Mee ee Oe ee Me ey, A 4.50 | 48 
INO Scud. ee Ae te. 5.00 | 48 
INOTO Rae. wee Sa ae 4.90*| 48 
INOALT Orr at meet me yee dite 5.00 | 48 
Millmen— 
NOR eer eer ae estes Ce RE hl ALG 5.50 | 48 
NORMA Aa ee aM ote cee bee lls 5.25 | 52 
IN OREO. NS MERC for 2 eta Ane on 5.00 | 48 
INTOLY eae i ee MO tee ie 4.65- 48 
8.75 
INOam Olam hie. ele ote 4.65- 48 
OEL0 
NO pO tree eS Sh. heat 5.50 | 48 
Nog Teer ee, Pat Peet eds a4 5.00 | 48 
No. 8.. 5.00 | 48 
INIOUROINS iar vA GRU MG xn RUT EEE 4.75 | 56 
Norms hee 4.70 | 48 4.65*| 48 
NOMI eee Re ee 2 eee 5.00 | 56 
INO Gabo et a wet a oe so 4.75 | 56 |3.20- 48 
5.00 





* Plus production bonus. 
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day 
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(®) Metal Mining—Continued 




















































1929 1940 1941 
Locality 
Hrs and Wages |Hrs] Wages [Hrs] Wages |Hrs 
per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ 
BritisH 
Co.tumBia—Cont. 
UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR 
Miners— 
BISCO YTD Lie Le ae MHP eS la 5.65 | 48 6.07 | 48 
48 BN ore era 8. bh ties A Pa Cus eee Tia 5.25 | 48 5.67 | 48 
SAUTE INO MOY abe deals clk 5.50 4.00*| 56 4.33*| 52 
48 INO RY, sie Pala a Ha De ig 8 ane TE 51257) 52 5.867) 52 
ING aa Ompetsvcrtics ah A Ma| cee ae ae tales: 5.00 |45- 5.61 |45- 
48 48 
5) DSO Otel vale or) Nin, | Seabee Mal a 5.00 | 5 SoOLhhag 
48 ENCOUN ih, tee linge eee ed 5.65 | 48 6.26 | 48 
48 LNG) Aha ae Re a ea 5.50 5.50 | 48 6.11 | 48 
FOS ANE MIN OrtpyO ton) ts seta Sora ge eo kee eiteee ae 5.00 | 48 5.20 | 48 
ASTER OraLO ee: Ub ges se) 4.75 4,75 | 48 5.61 | 48 
on ANIC) A bas AA Pe 4.70 4,65*| 48 4.83*| 48 
US Cok 01 AAD on un aU a 5.00 | 52 5.40 | 52 
‘2 ING ML Sievers sks ok I oes wee 5.00 | 52 SA Gliroe 
48|Muckers, trammers, 
56 etc.— 
48 UNOPS D EO! LS "TAM i a in AED 5.00 | 48 5.42 | 48 
48 INKL SU SNe act red ton ore aan eh 4.75 | 48 5.17 | 48 
56 ENO iy Ore eatl ee tale 5.00 | 56 3.50*| 56 BUSSE Oe 
4§ UNCP RRREapReC Ree < slihg'e def] Canes 4.75*| 52 5.36*| 52 
IN OMMROME Ms aire ona sieel| lees wan ay eee 4.50 |45- 5.11 |45- 
48 48 
48 INN SY. (G5 1G AAR Fa eae We 4.50 | 52 1a 0 Ll Oy ee 
48 NED sy 1 Cf ac a Beara Pe nae Ded 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
oo INNS) bsh iy oh 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
SSH mINOu ms Onn. Peek. 4.20 | 48 4.15*| 48 4.33*| 48 
ASWUNING WL Ow ied ele d lec oe 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 5.11 | 48 
yd INST). ya a Mid al Wl 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
48 NOMENON Ne) pire oI packs he ana 4.50 | 52 4.90 | 52 
ENOUBLOMMEO EES tc | ated CUaNaee 4.50 | 52 OLA ho? 
48 
52 | Timbermen— 
48 INICG): gL I la 5.65 | 48 6.07 | 48 
UNIGRME 2 UPR ee) ca Ou 20012 5.86 | 52 
48 RIO, SN oe i Ma De Re a 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
48 No Mumap i. 25k 18k a Laie 2 ae 5.65 | 48 6.26 | 48 
48 NOM mromene.. ¢ foe) tad 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 6.11 | 48 
52 NOM MG ue | ee we 4.70 | 48 4.65*| 48 4.83*| 48 
EN Gey URIS sis. alee aie ae 4.75 | 56 |4.75- 48 15.61- 48 
5125 6.11 
INKS. 4 AS? SOS a a PR a 6.00 | 52 6.40 | 52 
IN OMUROMMR Dy nied AS bs 2 5.50) | 52 6. 11-) 52 
48 IOUT ORER ot Mee ieee ce, eaten 5.00 | 48 5.20 | 48 
EN OR PEM MOM es: oe UT i, toa 5.00 |45- 5.61 |45- 
48 48 48 
48 }Timbermen’s helpers— 
48 INOR el er: W i eo 5.00 | 48 5.42 | 48 
INCOME MAB ey, cs che «(5 oe eaten : 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
AS NOM TONEEE, <3. 5 ate slot oe os 2, 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
GOMPANG NE 4 ae 5. ss claves 4,50 | 56 |4.25- 48 |5.11- 48 
48 4.50 5/386 
OOP ENOMMOEMES ..c:(Sece tds. wi. eee 4.50- 52 Dek yippee 
48 5.00 
48 |Nippers— 
SON OFMMRM EI Sc ok ee [ee areca 5.00 | 48 5.42 | 48 
SOLMMNOM MNO WM. ae hee, aul 4.50-  |45- 5.386 |45- 
4.75 | 48 48 
48 INO ROMER. ert AS]s Sark We taped 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
52 ENOmp tA ia ek veal ¢ hh eel 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 
56 INOe ORME. «cos cto: 4.45 | 48 4.65*| 48 4.83*| 48 
48 INOSER OGRE: £0. 5-0bie 5 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 5.11 | 48 
48 |Cage and skiptenders— 
Nios lee... 2 aes! (Pee ae IRS Oe 5.25 | 48 6.07 | 48 
48 INO COMME obs ow cholo ada pescn ieee 5.00 |45- 5.61 |45- 
56 48 48 
48 DOs GOs ethos «be ohio 4.50 | 56 |4.25- 48 |5.11- 48 
56 4.75 Bal 
48 INGar sarees £8. os bsle [sate as a laBeR 4.75 Mee 5. 86 woe 
56 ING OMIT S «cated clues eae eee 5.50 | 48 6.11 | 48 
48 NOM OMNES. oissitc te ieee Eee 4.65*| 48 4.83*| 48 
INO: (es oy. cco desc | Seen eat Mee 5.00 | 48 5.61 | 48 





TABLE VIII._WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
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(b) Metal Mining—Concluded 























1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry a | |] A Industry $$ | | cr 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages {Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages [Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per} per |per] per |per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BritIsH BRITIsH 
CoxtumBia—Cont. CoLumMBIA—Cone. 
UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—Conc. Motormen— 
INOS) Uae teen eee chasers oil aes 5.25- 48 |5.67- 48 

Hoistmen— 5.40 5.82 
TING Lae as Sener Af eaal asetey tore eal Yscd 5.25- 48 |5.67- 48 INGO ime ection te ete calcd 5.00 |45- 5.61 |45- 

buiop 6.07 48 48 
AN ORna tee ee ied ORAS em oyster © 4.50 | 56 4835052 IOC Oe a tle aime 5.50 | -56 5.50 | 48 Getic 
DN Oey sec LORE eee cl cco be oeneks 5.50 |45- oie I BSS RS oe eee nner Sire | beth Wire 2 pe 4.50 | 56 4.83*| 52 
48 ATE SIN Osta Ding: is hana te es 4.50 | 56 |4.50- 48 15.36- 48 

IN Orde et ite haere 5.25 | 56 |4.50— 48 |5.36- 48 4.75 5.61 
5.25 Guta IN One Ocer ccte ene ae oun ee een ee ed erie 5.00 | 48 5.42 | 48 
INO MELD. Blackie ocAa etalon: bi saeco peas 5.65 | 48 6.26 | 48 INO eee aerate oe 4.45 | 48 4.40*| 48 4.58*| 48 
IN OSE Oe tee beens dato 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 6.11 | 48 INOf A She UE ee ereleetene aiae ce 5.00 | 52 5.40 | 52 
DNOPMR cP eee ELS Pacha on, eect ait aeccchs 5.00 | 48 5.20 | 48 INO OMe ete Aleks Mate ees 5.00 | 52 5.61 | 52 
DOMES ea ere ne Nie cate one B50 D2 621i Toe GSA YO rams ag a Sol eke rs eter a AaO Woe 5.36 | 52 

TGV Pe elie Se yehe Sted Dove Haves | es 5.15*| 48 D887 | 48 
* Plus production bonus. 
TABLE IX.-WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 
Nors.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 
1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs Locality Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
per |per| per |per}] per |par per |per] per |per] per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.|] hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria Quebec—Conce. 

Nog us Re dis 35-.40 | 54 |.35-.40 | 48 |.44-.54 | 48 

Halifaz— INO Syn ites (cds Meta AMET eee ee ey .80-.42 |44- |.30-.44 |48- 
INCOR Le cere ehh oe yooe leno .30 | 55 .40 | 55 60 60 
INOMNG OS See Re ed 30-.32 | 50 |.35-.37 | 50 |.39-.41 | 50 NOt RO och ache .25 | 60 |.27-.44 | 48 |.31-.44 |48- 
IWO2 SONRASVUR eee oe pO a OO 42 | 44 .48 | 44 iu 
OPA ete hel as oo 80 .o7 | 44 43 | 44 ING RURI cae octet Gb ae .385| 492] .33-.42 | 48 |.41-.48 | 48 
PVION MBisike Me seen oe .82 | AT .84 | 44 387 | 44 INOf HSc4.0Ns8 eeion ae .265| 55 SOND .36 | 554 
PUOU MO Bala eetsie ete 42-.47 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 |.47-.52 | 44 INORG US: EAR eee) Res pe all eens .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
IORI Ui ciside tes Gabi. < .296| 55 38) DD .40 | 55 INGE TOM ese Resell eae tae ate os 40 | 48 .40 | 48 
TOURS A eit aie a | AP EES da eo .31 | 48 .375| 48 

Three Rivers— 

New Glasgow— INGE Tal Sasi ike atetstess .25 | 60 |.25-.30 | 50 |.28-.30 | 60 
BOM IEE. in core cen 2 275-.34| 50 .36 | 40 .389 | 45 INOS RON e ae aE se 32-.37 | 54 45 | 48 .475| 52 
Ne ter 2 alr eae hs 180 1.55 .805| 45 415} 48 INO Stee Soa eee 30-.40 | 60 |.41-.45 |54— |.48-.47 |54- 
PO Ois.| sah ghbateb se J0201).55 .387 | 524] .34-.40 | 524 60 
Oe eh Nees TREE .80 | 54 |.384-.40 | 48 |.38-.43 | 48 INOCER4 Sho t:a-b oe ae Hoe a O4 .45 | 48 .475| 48 
ROPES 95 ease Rta tecass eles ade oe .40 | 45 .45 | 45 TNS A GRA tes oats ALRITE re 2 Reo oe .389 | 50 .39 | 50 

IN Oo Omer Wee ia oko aan aU teen arn Uhre .42 |48- 45 |48- 
New BRuNswIcK 54 54 

Saint John— Sherbrooke— 

INOS EL re Aenean: 2e%\ DO 1300) sO .395) 54 IN OLA: Aais hither stout 30-.40 | 50 |.20-.30 | 35 |.20-.30 | 50 
IO Boy fac het os See es .32 | 50 |.32-.42 | 45 NOt BOR. See abe .35 | 50 ; 50 30) 1.00 
POF ED cite ia meine: .295|} 54 |.380-.33 | 54 Joon aoe INGO SiGe oe eae ae .86-.55 | 50 |.375-.55| 50 |.35-.575] 50 
ot? toe: RS hen Be 2 Sales ZOU Mae ‘BaD ae a COINS RA has sie teen .380-.40 | 55 |.30-.40 | 55 |.30-.45 | 55 
NORMED E is.+.c holsteeress .80 | 54 .85 | 44 |.43-.48 | 44 IN GPA BD Oe Ail Pes oe cies al piaaita tie a eine .25-.380 | 55 |.80-.355) 564 
Boy HO Sy ecrrten cee .30 | 50 .36 | 44 88 | 44 INOF WO! tcaaee eet: .85 | 50 |.32-.38 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 
DOs! PK. wed. Se ee .30 | 50 |.380-.35 | 55 |.30-.35 | 45 Now R165 Sd Be a ea eee ese. .35 | 48 .375| 44 
INO TO: Bee seeds .335| 48 .40 | 54 451) 154 INGE GS eb Ree cis bee ALG ar 43 cl eao .44 | 45 
OR MMOL Sioss do Bae .25 | 54 |.27-.315| 54 |.315-.37| 54 
Montreal— 

Moncton— Nop lite tek. ecee 35-.40 | 50 .39 | 50 435) 54 
Demand ae bats ere liteaes Rte oe .385| 48 143.) 52, Nog HZ ae ONS hee 35-.45 | 55 |.36-.42 | 4741.42-.50 | 474 
INO Bhd. ©. e hs OA occa b cual cee. 26— 100 OZ =a 28= 00 Dae te INO: Boise aintis cies mallee ails linen .380 | 54 .32 | 54 

62 COM PON Osea eo teh tale ee | eee (26 1 b0 .30 | 50 

LOR Bcd) «hierar Rats 28-.335] 54 .30 | 59 100 | 59 INOS ADE ou Seats TolMedaas Beaten 26-.30 | 54 |.80-.40 | 54 
NOs) vee: Alice ha .83 | 54 .85 | 44 .35 | 44 Gs WO ce nese A aoa. See al tee: .26 | 55 .00| 55 
om tbrian.irseu seal wie ok wale nong .40 | 45 .405| 52 IN Gic BUt Ade cited toad ;Son| ‘DO .25 | 50 ,30 | 50 
Ish G. Rol asks tie 52D 1 (D2 ,204| De Nei sOD | soe Nia Sek. 5. Sas taths Bee eee .44 | 44 .425| 44 
INO & ROM si ds ete eee .325| 60 .35 | 48 .875| 48 

QUEBEC Nod 10. a aa ee on .324! 60 .30 | 57 .425| 57 

INO? Ale ec das sera EN Ge .30 | 54 .30 | 54 

Quebec— INT PLZ ats eye, sole eee all ete .85 | 48 .40 | 48 
NO Riliate May tire ieee .o2 | 89 .o2 | 59 285.) 59 INGOs Loman ace oats .35 | 60 .40 | 55 .435! 55 
Tye Sea OP Re IN ge Ap Re | .35 | 60 .44 | 54 INGD JES. cee aes .85-.425| 60 | .315-.39) 60 |.385-.43 | 60 
DOMED cane eisai .385 | 54 |.380-.35 | 48 .37 | 48 INODRLD Sey soa eee .80—.325] 55 |.30-.35 | 55 |.30-.375) 54 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 















1929 1940 1940 1941 
Locality Wages |Hrs| Wages ;Hrs s| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
per per per per per per per er 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour ben : 
$ $ $ $ 
QuEsEC—Conce. 
.40 | 56 .40 | 56 
Montreal—Conc. 33 | 41 3751.50 
ENGEL Gta oe ay aaah ste .30 | 60 .40 | 48 35-.40 | 40 |.38-.48 |40- 
Gh A) ee ee Flee .30 | 60 .40 | 48 48 
IN Sees amc r archon]. cco olcere bakcne 25-.38 | 48 36 | 50 3751 50 
INGO MICO poe sere Mince ccverats mak od .30 |46- .35-.385| 44 |.36-.40 | 50 
52 .43 | 48 .455| 48 
INGER UR farels ters cists. « « 275) 55 .307) 60 31-.34 | 48 39 | 48 
INE OR wd Bey aeiae aarcvtece 30-.45 | 55 |.80—.375| 55 25-.40 | 48 |.25-.40 | 48 
36—.40 | 50 |.38-.42 | 50 
IN OMe eiadte serene cls cee eee ee .40 | 48 
IN ahs eB eee Sh pee aod TERROR 8s 80) 9 .40 | 47 
NOM 2A, pred e) ce ak .30-.40 | 49 -40 | 40 25 | 50 435] 44 
37-.41 | 54 .445| 54 
INGERZD tarcee Site OO=-40. | Agel soe aeee (tee 30-.35 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 
INGE 260 baie eral’ 325-38 | 55 40 | 45 .40 | 50 .45 | 50 
TNO) ETA ee Bee cia, A a bia .30 | 48 33-.36 | 54 42 | 54 
INOW Sits Bayon sce steven: .35. | 50 .375| 50 .40 | 48 |.425-.48] 48 
ING A i oa Sa el .30 | 55 35 | 45 24 | 50 85 | 45 
INGE SOM ae re 405) 55 395} 44 
NOMS Heh irra dies Bie a Neen | meee 35 |44- 
54 40-.50 | 55 |.45-.55 | 50 
INI@)s BRAS Node Paani Seale Peart 36-.46 |49- 51 | 45 54 | 54 
56 .64 | 44 .65 | 44 
INGeE oo ects ore 35-.38 | 50 |.385-.40 |32- 48 | 45 200} Oo 
48 54 | 45 .59 | 45 
ENON 345. cies Se se ae 35. | 56 .41 | 50 30-.40 | 55.|425-.47 |55- 
INO CURE See eee oe 32—.42 | 60 |.28-.37 | 54 59 
ENO MSO cee hae .89 | 60 |.375-.40] 56 34— .38] 50 |.475-.53} 50 
INORMaUsue ok cae eee .35 | 50 .3875| 44 325) 37 .45 | 50 
ENFOBES Biba tuaicde caste kare tates Mitel eee .30 | 50 85 1.50 425] 50 
ING Woo hace eeu ae. | stoe 30-.375| 60 
TNO) sR nae lit, hy 5 | is ean 0 OR 2d 26-.47 |50- 
53 40-.49 | 44 |.44-.53 | 48 
TN a lee Bie Gaede Sued Pan TO ie 45-47 | 48 40-.44 | 40 |.47-.55 | 58 
i Gs Ge: a ree Cpe fare 32-.50 |49% |.35-.40 | 45 .88 | 48 |.42-.44 | 57 
IN Ou aA ee aes .85 | 50 |.33-.45 | 48 .380 | 44 .35 | 48 
.40 | 50 .49 | 50 
NUON, RRS Fe diel S| ic Bm Sg 35-.45 | 48 .53 | 44 .62 | 44 
INO) 20 se aah sacs .80 | 494 .85 | 44 .40 | 48 |.438-.46 | 48 
DCM Ye a ak ae .28—.36 | 55 |.40-.42 | 55 37 | 55 .46 | 58 
ING Rea a tebe .40-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 |44- 32-.40 |39- |.37-.47 |28- 
56 51 45 
ioe 4 Oreste © ae 35-.42 | 463].375-50 | 44 38-.49 | 50 |.45-.54 | 50 
INOS DOS Ganges ore 13D) | OO .40 | 40 
IN dill Reh ee | eee ane (Pe .380 | 494 
BN Ra iets SR ie) cian at ig .80-.38 | 50 |.31-.41 | 52 .50 | 48 .63 | 48 
INO eno aeisrce Mcireteiis ent ch muri Te wax .80 | 49 485-.54] 48.|535-.59 | 48 
ING@S RA cence kon .3805-. 54 .29 | 55 35 17°50 .42 | 55 
INOS (OD aeee anaes eit .54 | 49 .46 | 48 .00 | 40 40 | 5 
INO SOG ca ern hoe 34-.37 | 495 .40 | 48 .36 | 50 .40 | 53 
ISOS MTR see or amie le Ud A £1750 40-.50 | 44 |.52-.575| 44 
UNIO Se Svcreisea ea iced Bae vrais ob cuelll eros .815} 48 .85 | 44 .38 | 44 
INO tees Maga 2 ee ea Nae We A .3875} 48 .305} 50 .39 | § 
UNTO Pal Dag s a e creed Eee One ies .36 | 48 .46 | 48 .525| 48 
UN Coy Alot Mies ene Bd 28-.30 | 54 |.381-.41 | 44 .40 | 48 .425| 48 
BNOe 62) eek epee ellos es nee lone 37-.47 | 56 ,20-.35 | 60 |.36-.41 | 60 
TESROY, eR Ie ea ae Pes Ck) See eae sho Be .30 | 48 .415| 47 .415|] 50 
.40 | 44 .40 | 55 
Hull— 40-.50 | 48 |.44-.54 | 50 
INOS Lp ode cto Pe, as lbs ae 35-.45 | 55 .55 | 40 |.485-.62] 45 
DIGS Ree oe ae ie aa 30 | 50 .40 | 48 40-.45 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 
IN AWC eee heh ele bene ein tne 28-.34 | 40 42—.50 | 34 |.47-.525| 44 
CGE be: lan eat ah ge ea .435| 48 .50 | 48 30-.40 | 50 |.385-.45 | 50 
40-.50 |434 |.44-.54 | 50 
ONTARIO .45 | 61 |.45-.48 | 54 
475| 47 .55 |38- 
Cornwall— 54 
INOoe RE arerehnre ccc eoheece ote .30 | 59 .45 | 36 .50 | 48 
Uno DAE ESE A Sia ee | eg .35 | 50 .40 | 32 445] 50 
INFOS) (Cee See See ee 25-.325| 55 .34 | 47 30-.40 | 55 |.30-.45 | 66 
ING #4 es ko searaccces .37 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 30-.45 | 484) .35-.50 | 49 
ING qOLR Ceri. oss ey al, .35 | 50 .575| 44 .605] 44 
INGE LHS ees ee .85 | 50 |.48-.46 |48- .575| 44 .605} 44 
56 .36 | 44 .45 | 48 
IN oe feat Were Ae oie Ril Siena viel (UA itn 35-.46 | 44 .48 | 463 .535| 564 
.45 | 472 .52 | 50 
Otiawe— .50 | 56 .o2 | 56 
INO ine meee sek Clonint winks The ee 30-.38 | 55 425-.50| 48 |,425-.58] 48 ¢ 
A AR ell Be 385 | 44 |.27-.32 |44- 42-50 | 44 |.47-.58 | 44k 
50 35-.45 | 55 |.42-.58 | 56 
ING eect cee ke [wre ae wane 30 | 50 .40 | 50 .45 | 55 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 























































































1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Locality Wages Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages ;Hrs Locality Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
per |per| per |per|] per |per per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OntTARIO—Cont. 
1 Guelph—Conc. 
Toronto—Conc. NORM sce ne nee .54 | 48 48 
gS OIC AIS i a Ve ee .485| 493 .54 | 44 .59 | 44 INFORMA TN e cate Boe arc] en ae af a 28-.375|50- | .34-.40 
IN OPO tee ave ek obs .88-.43 | 55 |.57-.66 | 48 |.57-.66 | 48 60 
INORESS) ew.s ee .40 | 48 |.45-.49 | 45 55 | 45 INGE agi) eats (Pe etal s ean She OLR ee 28-.40 | 50 
INGE Othe eee oie .40-.50 | 50 |.38-.48 |32—]........].... INGE 10552 Sched cee cen .405} 364 
49 INiOw Dh eee ke ese 40 | 50 |.35-.385] 50 
IN OR AQ chore era al aime ets Chaat era .375| 44 45 | 44 INGO SD fe kis epee eter a oe a .89 | 50 
INOr aie Domus eee, 40 | 50 .40 | 48 47 | 50 
INGOT 4 howe SECO INE ain ined pia A hay .40 | 48 49 | 51 |Galt— 
IN ORCAS te ae ae CPE | Amor Boal abet 25-.50 | 48 |.33-.58 | 48 INGO sifes EGR) ae ats cael ac arabe ate 275) 50 
ING a dae is Meher ta | Mme eR SRC, 40-.55 | 50 |.40-.55 | 50 INOS pao aie eens ete .85 | 50 |.36-.40 | 50 | .425 
INO M4 Siok eh panes hee 40-.45 | 52 .45 | 48 |.49-.54 | 48 INTOt mol nereias Seam Rata .85 | 50 |.380-.45 | 68 | .35-.42 
ING 4G 8 ete A ea be ek .40 | 524 BO Out weNOe 4s teu tes ere 30-.35 | 55 soar (ayes 
IN SEAL Yam beer te sana nye wey Mae .42 | 48 45 | 48 IN Opa Oe eh aie cee .88 | 50 |.380-.40 |55- | .35-.40 
INOu A Sots Get nk seat UAE ARG ce ad 41-.46 | 50 |.45-.50 | 50 60 
INOW a Ge or se stamens 36 | 44 375| 50 | .38-.46 
Hamilton— say Utd (bs Casenat SiN, ol bata: Wn Ba ated 30-.35 | 55 | .35-.46 
INOS Rie Celene aes .35-.38 | 523] .375-.43}48- | .405-.46/48- | No. 8............. 35 | 50 |.375-.40] 55 | .35-.45 
60 60 INOMMRO Scse taza eeee 40 | 50 0 | 50 
INOS Lae a gee ier ee Leaner .86-.444)5- | .438- .53)49- 
64 63 | Brantford— 
INO Maoava. Mebae ue .388 | 54 |.388-.42 | 48 |.425-.51] 48 INO Bal uses Shea, .40 | 50 |.39-.42 | 50 
INO bays ncrcee meee coe .82-.43 |494 .380 | 48 135))|\,09 INOM Doane sc MTS dean ee ee eee 37-.42 | 44 |.45-.475 
INO Oye aaa ka Ee 1375} SOM S85—44 [OD 420—244 1 SO le NO hy MG ueeeile tects ela ilies ase ok meal ees .40 | 48 
65 60 INOS Ur dine tics) aeesers eae 40 | 60 .40 
INGORE Oia iN a tate ercre dl tose ee Me eae 4 .415] 60 455| 59 ING UEN ORE sain See SAOr dO Oml. acter 
INGO Sakdig) ieee eto ke 85 |) 55 .45 | 48 |.51-.555] 48 INO A G5 ealce Ret ae .30 | 48 .85 | 48 |.35-.40 
INO SSE Wecinia a elses balk $25) 55 .415] 55 415) 55 INO WIGET urkan et eke 325-.40} 45 |.315-.48)....] .35-.50 
INOS A UROE cence cree ORAM IDM aaa eit .45 | 45 475| 45 INO MER Semis lace eae YONG) .39 | 48 
ORO CNS eH SU RAM 38-.42 | 48 |.41-.50 | 44 |.49-.65 | 44 DAO Oy ci ac aa te ree eats .88 | 50 B42 OO) 
NOTE iran es eal 35 | 50 .85 | 47 40 | 55 INCOME UO e this syn tea, 35-.50 | 50 .40 | 48 
INO MUD Miao Ws ane 325-40 | 60 .40 | 48 445] 55 Daum Bere ee a teh] RAI AY ia ae 35-.48 | 45 | .47-.53 
ING Seis eae eek Oh a 35 | 50 .40 | 44 42 | 50 INO ALT DIEE Sane rs UNE 36 | 50 .40 | 50 
INO MN dL elven it inte) er 428] 50 445} 45 DN LOO INOS 1S sais ae Bee eee cette 885} 50 
UNTOLD Tena ab ire SARA eTa Me LRTED Ge 1351/50 40 | 48 INO a EA a aoa n oe ok 34-38 | 54 135 1°50 
INO WUnO Dehua Ls Bie 375-40 |40- .44 | 60 49 | 60 ING 8 ES Sra oe Gel etl ee cee 30-.35 | 383 
60 50 
IRS i AG sva itor ae ea .88 | 50 .40 | 474 47 | 51 {St. Catharines— 64 
dle yeih Essay Una et ea Ue .30-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 |.315-43 | 50 INOS ek ie Ng eae ae 1350102 40 
INO SUO SUR s AN Booed thee eA aa FAST SOM OO Bot AO OU Mn ING si lh2 ae ales coealan 30-.40 | 50 |.40-.43 46-.48 
IN GRIZO Maret Ns alte 39-.52 | 514 .46 | 48 48 | 48 45 
NRE WAT EAS Bae ay (tS Bae .38 | 50 45 | 55 INOS! FO le says ao eee ae .40 | 50 .40 |44- 
ING Zoe he ise w ay 45 | 45 .51 | 48 585| 48 Nita LY. Gad eke greeter © 35-.40 | 50 |.48-.58 | 50 |.50-.55 
ING SNES Peg hae ae .40 | 50 .45 | 49 
ENON ose celta ten 8A 35-.475| 50 |.44-.55 | 40 |.46-.575] 40 INOW Oe cet) teas oe 35-.40 | 50 |.35-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 
INO OA As cae Was 40 | 50 |.3895-.46] 50 |.43-.50 | 50 INO hoe dear aa ere 35-.45 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 | .46-.51 
DN Ree eva Tae ay ce Ae eee 35-.45 |50- .3885| 60 | ta.|.42 | 70 INO TPS eas ices Ree EEE oe eel eee 30-.60 | 50 | .40-.65 
70 INGORE OU e S21 Soil OD SOT ONT ee 
IN OUP DIG. Mba hues Dibadi arts Vokes sano .40 | 48 42 | 48 INGOs tO cre take tee eT eth UL led 45-.51 | 464) .47-.54 
DN Cys a a a a aa Fe RT .40 | 48 |.43-.51 | 48 IN OUh EE eid dlr ap come tolls etd 45—.53 | 50 | .48-.58 
INONI2S) ae Ps age 8 375| 55 |.40-.475] 50 |.425-.481 50 | No. 12............. .45 | 494 49 | 45 
INO SOR Seen bear AI aed 41 | 44 49 | 48 INO: MlSh 5. «aaa .45 | 48 .49 | 54 
INGOTS A sci Jcbe Se eA et eRe 45 | 45 50 | 45 IN Opa yA bles etree .45 | 54 .56 | 48 
\ INOuWL Os rattle 42 | 44 .50 | 48 
Kitchener— ING ALG. aes hare Peels b baa Ae eahieg en 35-.40 | 54 
IN Owe, APR ROU Ly 36°] 55 |.30-.38'} 50 |-37—.42 | 55 IN OA Die kins ty aegee walle Saee Bea | eee .50 | 44 |.42-.58 
NO stehone iit on nas yeas aes 315] 55 |.825-.38] 50 |.425-.48)} 55 50 
INTO R oR NS eae 35-.40 | 50 |.386-.40 | 463}.45-.49 | 4631 Niagara Falls— 50 
NORE CAE gato Mae Ute 35 | 55 Uo GME Ad, 45 | 40 
BNO) ARH ee Raa Ae efi hao ahs Ras .36 | 59 45 | 69 ING 7d Baie i ae ete o 50 | 48 
INO Op sii! Fae dope ake oN tale AR Abs: Hel DS eye? Wee Ea ene oe ere Meg AM || Ae ells A ne gL oh ed ee 
IN Gap dpere eane, pedicel hae cE Ulin aig 28-.42 |57— |.40-.45 155- | No. 3..........--. 35-.55 | 49 |.25-.50 | 49 |.85-.55 
76) OORT BIN Oued ce ees ae .40 | 544 .50 | 45 |.50-.55 
INGO URS Pen: ok Map |e 375-.45| 50] .35-.45| 50 |.385-.51) 5 INIOtg FOcd ee Memon .385-.45 | 50 .40 | 50 
INOCP OL, seabed Lcedeae ped Gr AIR ne .40 | 54 |.50-.55 | 54 INTO 8 6 sue See oe abe ane garde ah Ue 35-.43 | 44 |.45- 
INOS LOL anaes ok) aban i? Eat ely 30-.35} 60 |.380-.40 | 58 INGE BP Teeth Leo ate So i. eM st aha 42-50 | 48 |.45-.55 
DNROW ANU URE PACs tae VNU SA ia Aa 35-.40]} 44 |.40-.45 | 44 TN Re Pe aike eta arume emnae AR Fe ee a en a 45-.47 | 48 | .52- 
IN OU eee me etre Bos Wea .388 | 44 40 | 50 INO SP Oras aks Ree eee oie era nile) Heit 47-—.52 | 48 | .51-.56 
NORM SH ee G48 oo) 30 |50- .425| 50 53 | 50 
55 Welland— 
INO ae pad hte ae .825-.45] 55 .48 | 50 53 | 50 
IND, SLES. 2 eee eapale Vek eRe ote 38—-405| D0 ues0o— 481) COE Memos thes ark ek mer eiatlleitee aoe ees 41 | 48 
ING PRLG Tf. ee teaecitalie COP eNe lee 30850 38 | 55 NOG. a tush rekins .85-.40 | 48 35 | 44 
INO On. oo ee eee .85-.375| 55 |.388-.38 | 52 |.40-.45 
Guelph— No, (Ste. cee eee .31-.345} 50- 40 |45- 
NOSE ERS ) otter eA eg 35 | 55 .30 | 59 |-35-.40 | 59 59 55 
DUBIN Bie saints Beast shade eA oe Bey .380-.40 | 44 |.380-.45 | 48 INO: feo iout se Seen ee eee Role £35. |48 
ING: PuSiecaeeee etc ce 35—.40 | 50 |.35-.45 | 50./3895-.48 | 55 IN Ose" bi eee ee .40 | 50 .62 | 40 
INO sin Beale ceisiboise « 40-.44 | 45 |.38-.40 | 48 40 | 48 ING) F Lett ont eee lear. welds Bois) lat 
IN OM BO cota. 4 ak Os 417| 54 .40 | 45 43 | 54 INOS. eh scone ee oe 315] 55 sooe D4: 
ING eehOnc eee eee ey 36 | 54 |.30-.36 | 54 |.83-.39 | 54 IN Og Oat Ons ear ee (3051 OD .45 | 48 
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1929 
Locality Wages |Hrs 
per | per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
OntarRI0—Conce. 
London— 
INGA Al erretme ce yicd's Jolie nie Wate eats 
INGueR aes hak-bee tee .42 | 493 
INOMO Feild: Sete ear ATA 
UN OaInanee ee Pau che idl ey dee WB 
INIGSuO ete eit si te BB Ae GXY 
INO WAOle so estds Wen Atlas .838-.38 | 493 
INI ee eee chs Aine) Ge 49 | 45 
NOME. Riv teks Sees pe doa le 
NON Oe ee me ot .24-.50 | 50 
INO SRO) ES cc. de See 2 oe .40 | 50 
UN Poye AT Salo ae Rae eet 1 ne GY Be 
ENOL Dinah cte Wn eee .35 | 48 
INO MISS cock ae: aan .45 | 524 
BN Gra ec ee Mem ee ko 3, ee 
Windsor— 
Into” ail! eve el epee ney: .50 | 47 
ING M2 OE EO ee .50-.55 | 60 
INO MPO ee AE} a .45-.525} 433 
INO A Wie face sides FD 2 
INTO ARO ic Sela Soe .50 | 53% 
INOumnG Nee ack Meta .40-.45 | 493 
NTOMUL nt cntatns .40-.50 | 494 
INO Osc. tetoae ay pemeae 40 | 55 
INORG. ciace Eo Oe .45-.50 | 60 
IN Ome OR co way Piece 45 | 54 
JOG CU Paws Ce: ee et 
INOS Herr, bite atc .40-.50 | 44 
IN OSAP a a inte ee ae .40-.60 | 44 
INGE IAS Hts 22. Mie Ae) “bor 54 
INO Oris ade .60 | 50 
ING@iel Oat oste.ceie: .445} 492 
INO) SLY a eee aly ieee ne en ne em 
INO PALS rc bess cee oka LNT be 
Sarnia— 
INTO RURNL: Setersras eae aa .87-.525] 44 
NOME Dsrpe e ae .d0-.40 | 50 
NIGER Price eae .804] 54 
NOME Os ab auth ene 180 [42— 
60 
ING ROr Lae .45-.50 | 54 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
ING SABINE os. oo a .35-.40 | 60 
ING Miochetacre eras 130=.375) 55 
ING SFOs ain eee .85—.375| 48 
INTO SIMI AS users tec eer ete .40 | 50 
ING FOI cere Pit ok cies beth Ae 
ING FRG deeds ey at .365} 50 
INGOs dee ose .85 | 494 
INO RRES Ai ea Seek .325| 60 
INO RAED er ee Rie Rae .425| 48 
NiosvlO ae Aye th .40 | 48 
INO: Ui See ee ee .of 1 50 
INLD} ee tees ees, 36-.42 | 50 
INOMELO We roe tee isc. .425| 50 
INOgmLa ate eek aes 40-.50 | 54 
INO AL ON cele tee .40 | 48 
ING aRLOM: cc aeeie. cee .43 | 70 
IN OMB te ee 58 45-.525] 60 
INO ap Seca .45 | 48 
ING 351 Dhara ee kik 37-.40 | 493 
INO ROO ats hic Gitar nae Mle ae 
INOS ees ie eas HER hae a eee 
INO eee erecsdetehiod £6 .30-.38 | 60 
ING HIZOER en ante 35-.40 | 50 
INOMIodae ve ce APL te aliies ot ate 
INGE 2D Muh keer et 45-.52 | 464 
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1941 1929 1940 1941 
Wages {Hrs Locality Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hr:| Wages |Hrs 
per | per per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk hour }wk.| hour |wk | hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
.855| 55 | Regina— 
35-.40 | 44 INO ran, beteie. sade cel Teta ete | Bel 40 |48- .46 |48— 
.42 | 44 54 54 
375—-.43| 50 NOMIC 2 Reena .40 | 52 HOORIOOD .875) 55 
.44 | 50 ENCORE so SR RAE Abe cae eh eee .45 | 44 .495] 44 
SOMA S AOS TRIEIN Oa PAs ia oie alc cols abs Stl dee ala ibe ae .895] 44 .43 | 44 
59-.625) 45 ENTS pear ie ra atte ie eal ch eee | ee 40 | 44 .455| 44 
40 | 54 
38-.52 | 50 
.43 | 50 ALBERTA 
.44 | 44 
.425| 48 |Calgary— 
.382-.49 | 55 NONI oh fe Oe 388-.45 | 54 |.40-.45 | 54 |.44-.49 | 50 
.555) 44 INGO (he Sie eat ene © | ear ee” eine AG 40 | 44 .45 | 48 
IN Opes hs katie We .45 | 48 .45 | 48 .495| 48 
Dior Ae Ta Biles aa 40-.45 | 44 45 | 44 |.43-.48 | 44 
.40-.50 | 44 NORE mela ihe Beats a al haa Uae .625} 44 .675| 44 
.60-.59 | 48 INGeee Os oa aan de 48—.525| 44 |.40-.54 | 44 |.55-.62 | 40 
.69 | 48 INGOs Ve vee Res meio Geek ee .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
.80 | 40 NOMS aia ct ate a .50 | 45 |.375-.50} 44 |.48-.55 |44— 
.65 | 45 54 
.55 | 423 
.50-.55 | 44 |Hdmonton— 
.655] 45 INO hier alisn cee er Aino .60 | 46 
.40-.50 | 54 INTORMIRS ne iriciotectty AERA GMA: SP eee Me CAO ROD .560 | 46 
.60 | 47 INTO 3, (EI ee coer tery ane (ae oe ket, .465b| 48 .525| 48 
.55-.57 | 49 Nora es eae .30 | 60 |.33-.50 | 54 |.38-.56 | 54 
.48-.575| 44 ING EO sera eee ES UR DERE 35-.375] 48 .37 | 48 
.575—.63] 44 INTO EUEG, reser SED beret Ia aa te eile 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
J00) HO: inSiGhs' 7 Ae aes .495| 44 .d00} D4 .3084| 54 
.60-.65 | 45 INTOR ES Bue ee 40-.45 | 44 |.20-.25 | 60 |.24-.26 | 60 
AQ SEDO MMA Ge MUNGO MER Do's o's frees de cel |'s clo oe ead| cee .40 | 44 .475| 45 
.83 | 40 
45 | 44 
British CoLumBia 
.85-.49 |... .] Vancouver— 
.45 | 60 INOS eet eae! Ai. LEM 44-50 | 50 |.45-.50 | 48 |.49-.55 | 48 
530) Oe INF OMADag tho aie erehi| lwk Ale ae .60 | 48 .55 | 48 
.55 | 60 INO mates Gh) WT. La .465| 48 .50 | 48 CO MRaS 
UNG Pears cba tte bee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
.45 | 54 ING ae Se era .40 | 44 .40 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 
INUa)io (CAS eel Sams ce ee eae BD .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOMMRIAET eats Mita ili s obese fees .40 | 44 .45 | 44 
INO SO cs tee DEE 425-.50] 462] .375-.45| 44 .475| 44 
INOTEOOS Pits Oe ROSE ME see Phy .50 | 44 |.50-.575| 44 
.46-.49 | 54 INGe Oe ee Se .475| 50 |.50-.60 | 40 | .56-.66 | 40 
.62—.565|48- Nowe ea eta ate Peta Eve .38 | 40 .46 | 30 
oo ING eZee cota. .50 | 44 .425| 44 .04 | 44 
.564-.58 |44- INO MLS Ne iad ed etd he ee yA .50 | 44 .535| 44 
50 Nia). 2 ee ee 50-.55 | 44 .50 | 44 .0385| 44 
.40 | 50 INO aero vette sa 2 ay ,50)| 44] , .44 | 44 .50 | 414 
.30 | 44 INCOR EEO! co as abbeys en .525| 44 |.40-.50 | 44 .615) 44 
.40 | 44 ING eDiets sce a asters Beatie ae Se ...|.50-.52 | 44 |.60-.63 | 44 
SOR OM RAGRE BIN Ose Seis ss cates Aste deseo ies .50 | 44 |.50-.56 | 48 
.40 | 50 Oe RO et re by Mite eID, Seg te ...|-40-.50 | 44 |.45-.55 | 44 
.435| 48 INOMRe OMS 2 1 eS .50 | 44 .50 | 44 57 | 44 
45 | 48 ING): es Le Lee 45-.50 | 44 |.45-.50 |44— |.54-.585/44— 
38-.42 | 44 48 48 
47 | 50 ING Sees 2 Atlee 30-.50 | 48 |.35-.50 | 44 |.425-.58) 48 
37-.445| 50 ING ores bstens hears CUE nce ...|.40-.45 | 48 |.45-.48 | 48 
475-.55| 46 INTO MR EE St Ne Ae. .46 | 44 |.54-.59 | 44 
.388 | 44 IS OR RS RS Bas Sa .475| 44 .50 | 44 .64 | 44 
58-.60 | 48 Die) P21 Os knees Bes i er Ree ee ...|.40-.50 | 44 |.40-.60 | 45 
50-.68 | 48 INOW atte ne eas .45 | 44 .55 | 44 |.59-.71 | 44 
45 | 48 INOW os hed aad fe ene errs ae .45 | 48 .525| 48 
37-.42 | 40 
388-.43 | 44 
.40 |44— | Victoria— 
66 TSR, ga (peas PRR a sre 40-.50 | 48 |.35-.48 | 50 |.53-.61 | 48 
52-.59 | 53 Novas dh aos Ss 30-.425) 48 .475| 40 .525| 40 
385-—.48} 48 INO Maoh css cke Ee aoe 50-.53 | 44 .50 | 44 .585| 44 
TOLOWAGAY PUNO ae oka okies 3 47 | 44 .50 | 44 .535| 44 
SS Qo = OOAGS | IN@ steal. an sl. cane ee .50 | 48 |.45-.50 | 44 |.51-.56 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING 


Notr.—Each number is a sample; see explanation on page 12. Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 



































A 1929 1941 1941 
Industry —_——___|—-_ Industry —_ | | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs} Wages {Hrs and Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per per | per Occupation per 
hour hour |wk. hour 
$ $ $ 
Cotton YARN Speeders, male and 
AND CLOTH female—Cone., 
Os fle mets heat So ae ae ee .405| 55 
Pickers, male— NOR SIG ERS TE RMSE Cy ee mall aren .303 
ENO NUURS ie abla ettiane sate Roce eee .436| 55 
DNIOLSARS he ceca Reset oes Gah he causa all poeta .885| 53 | Spinners, male— 
INOW One eG Ue ene oe elses .447| 54 Dota re eee or A Sel Pins Ae I 4 . soul 
EINICHERMEA He a reeebe hs SPM bec che bee olf 28 OO TE INOW? Watts to eee ele bs ale, ee .30-. .87-,45 
NGS WUD Se ie ee ea eH een CBR tal pave .405| 50 ENOL MRS 22): toto a ee 5 406 
UNUCSise und aS ed ea A antl PARR LN AE FOUN 00 | REINO: tA Ae, Leta Oe 867 
Ta) ei Rest haestach Peake SIP eY Enea (a E3751 OD ING O08 EAR OPT (oe PAIN 88 
INORUE Oude ite Se ce SM, Settee aT tara .412} 48 ENO: AG Oe Ri PT Uh eos 389 
INI HN E AISA Aas Ae O15 : SEO FIMOOTN. UNOS ey Seal ee .65 
INGE IODA re att eaee Cen] ga .36-. .40-.50 | 50 ING. Sahl de heal eee eee as ae 863 
ENON Lae eee eae eile coe UA RO ; 44 | 68 EN OcBenO cic ie ee Ahh fed unten aes 40 
INOSEL2 er ROR hoe RY 445] 54 INOS LORI Ree oles eee: isi! 
INOS tL SA eRe Ree oe Ba 53/05 
ANOS 1425). 4 ee eae tele 136 .87—.42 | 48 | Spinners, female— 
INO RUE UAE eat mes, Jb: rol 852) 54 NOLO RED 2h. 9) ee tag 34-.366 
BEN COMMW Wot eshed eat k We Ans | Re Mane Ue I a POS DIMOO) PMO Mie, toe ty ah ee 39-.445|40- 
INOUE Oe ae aRe He DE ON seal oA 387| 55 
NOL Moca oe oe 28-—.40 
Carders, male— INO) BEA nak BAR 1 SAA Ee .B4 
Ot Ne Mens cers SRY PAV 55 INIOb) 20) A taies St tone 36-.373 
INOS ic hsc tie ob Seu te eeooka mateo .378] 54 INO BELO: cs ie edd co 867 
TAG SS DRA ok ae 34 A231 60 P TNOL MRC ouiee st tet ae oitieoe eal eels 388 
55 INOS GS8:20 20 pe AR oa ale tk 38 
INTO MGs ite SRR aka 325 .436] 50 INTO: VO) Es eid pg 338 
INOW ROL.) oon eae ee 31 F403 100 dT eNOs ALO! ee RR rie, .80-.384 
INORG! «stl ese MUR tees Uae Lat tay .405| 50 UNOS Oey 80 
INIOMHETI ss cepts 318 .415} 50 NOU U2) See aie fie 485 
NOS Se CE LS Shay es .24-. E262 SO TIBO fp GINIOS (hs cake, er ieee ae 30 
DORM Ch seme Ura Nir te Mabeeyt eae, 4121460 TNs 14m PERE foie .42—,453}30- 
ENO SRLO Nein wes Sele 1327 408) 50 
INO MUL ee ee sie 26 403] 48 (NOR DDE he pe 445 
INO oy te A pe 29 .407} 50 UNIO F1Gi3 a ales ee Fo Sele ee I ee .388 
INO me Locker sees 40 .446] 50 INOS MI7iee bar a nes é ; Be 
INR ET A TN (io Oey bec Nees Nn Fee te 44 | 67 TOR ES: RRA oe ee ae] egy ayn ae é .88-.34 
INGO snl) Stee meu eae 36 44-497] 52 ANGO's Di Py CANN oe eae | A 384 
INOS CTE 0 1 oe 384 .387 | 48 INOS 20'S 4: te 2 i EC een | eae 411 
INOS Lideticea ers oe 38 442] 55 DNIOT Qi a Se RS OS ee a a 315 
INTO NSS os.4r ck See ake .30 B02 | Dos NNO G 2actraeinec: were ltnas eee ome 389 
54 INOS 2 BREA a Pe eet ome 345 /35- 
INO DUDES isc Bee eel caer sce 445) 59 
INGE 20 een Chale ey eT 504) 50 IN OS 24 ed Rene een Senter || eee : .84 | 44 
ING POs hae SUR BN oe ree aU eee 388] 52 
INO SENSI oas st ie: RRA LMP AEN .437-.46| 48 |Warpers, female— 
INO SSR i es ae hee are 53 
Slubbers, male and Nos 12s si ah .38 
female— CON ais Apnea ny eee Por Re eo AGG) 
NEO SE LY). 0 Ate oe AR ak ieee eh tae .3868} 55 INOS BeAr Bae Bie Ne 385-. 42 
INO SER ots eee aye iA eB RAG EDOM RENO a Onur apa a cacemtnaiomes 423 
INIGR SONA BR ere NE 38 AAS STAG VDOML eNO at Ole): cate ey Aalle cla eee eee toil 
NEO SUP oat Lea Meth ee et de .3892| 48 INOS WEN: ch aoe 302 
INGE RO mare te eel eeeee ee slieee .88 | 42 ING SES ae aaee .36 
INGE Gee e aaah RUS eect ome .373| 54 INGO SRO ak a her) eae gs ese 
INOS Wife Carte Sata UPR akbar SAS AEG OTL PYUNOY 10a. tee 895 
INO Fs Sua ae eee 843 142625021 PeNOsp lle  o. Ba cane Be ays 
NONE OL creer see Be tall rtay es Gee oe AO) R00], BUINIOSNLQE. Sorcube cae ee 26-.40 |25- 
NOT Ott ER Re os ah ella ae 7391 | 50 
NINO SPOT Pee oe Seti nan rs a .3872| 50 
IN Oa EER eit ae a oe 27 .387 | 50 |.Spoolers, female— 
UNO STS teres eas se 381 .396) 54 NiO HeLa 3 A ae 335—.36 
IN Get Tay ae re Bee a gles st Ret ae ESGr IROOM MNO AMRor Ss tc aye e 857 
INO TLD Cees ties cates ha hitters SSb KOO MONO (Be Ree ee 384 
NON FAs aie 0, Se Ul he ee BY! 
Speeders, male and INOW eben eed .867 
female— Nok Ghote aera ae .367 
(O45 nul lc Papers. See eact PR Re BS (ke, ALIS 6-8), eNO tile: an Re. 8 culate Aelia son 1320 
50 INGO Akos aerate .33 
INO SL cine Mateice Aaa era ee lee .87 | 48 ING Dicasichice Rees ol dae wee al ole .297 
INFO MANO ailiate ie eRe ei oi eieled shakatle lh xO .89 | 42 INO. 10) 0 3.) Rot) oe 6k iba ee sae 
INO MEAs cone aa Le 8384 0430/9508) BNO wu es ae ee 824 
NO seeds occ oko Mee a oe .29 Al— ADS DOa SINOW22 eos. aces .36 
INO 2 AGy GAN WE ol eke Bleek 40316081 TINOvelS eee tates oe .36 
TING TY (GA ROPES etek MIE, oN ee ASS VOOM) RNOwLA a a. tar 417 
INOS Aaa leet ail sea cia feesucnat games : Oa sOOM MeINOcatl Oa en eee ae 367—.46 
INORG ee rales .31 150 One SOM OORT NERIN Os. Goren uttann tar ee 38 
EN Ose Oe Sire wey. os 2273) 59 : .286-.34/39- 
49 Noo 17a air eeeeeee clits eles 37 





(6) Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry ——- | | ———— Industry ff 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wage |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages {Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per}] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Corton YarRN Weavers, male—Conc. 
AND CiotH—Cont. INOwelOs ypeepeet ten A .373| 50 .526} 50 .581] 50 
INO laa fame re eames aie ae .45-.48 | 50 |.46-.48 | 50 
Loomfizers, male— URGED Ls Ne Me Pte WE be creed [Ry a .823)55 .487| 50 
ING he .b2 | 55 .576) 57 .58 | 55 ING LUG ates oats ee .o7 | 50 .48 | 50 .58 | 50 
INO M2 a een ce 6515] 27 .605} 50 .638] 50 NOUR ieee sieves tela kare ok .40 | 614 .42 | 60 
NOME SY cach woes ees .515| 40 .62 | 50 NOS ROOST MENO shlSen si). Ahi foe mee oe ene ieee .31—.628] 54 | .34-.725/54- 
IN(Gy, ERS ein” Ae veg ee Oe 8 | .456) 50 .52 | 50 55 
INO ce aoe cons .48-.50 | 55 .51 | 50 FD 15| MOON FINO HAD) cs clo dite foes pole oo .386] 55 .467} 49 
INO 90.65 sce SS .48 | 55 |.58-.58 | 50 | .595-.62) 50 
UNO SME GER Picts ss he a ites Tie nh Ge .50 | 50 |Weavers, female. 
INIOMES. ev Stic ae len aee pee 474| 48 56 | 48 
NOM DEN ee ee. bRh 40 | 55 535) 50 576| 48 INOS IER Ate ba yee 327| 55 39 | 57 398] 55 
INO a Obs ccte goede 48 | 50 56 | 50 632] 50 INO ARP 23h cae coos Bet Arh 41} 51 46 | 50 
INGO SIRLL = sete eae ez oy, 535} 50 624) 50 GoTMOOP EN Oo. os oboe. 423] 42 |.45-.63 | 50 |.45-.69 | 50 
ISG: {1 es ae dt 55 | 50 616} 50 672] 55 INOW ast RO eae 31 | 55 .427| 50 472) 50 
IN OSMLB erresee ait bet. 50 | 50 |.47-.53 |55- |.52-.576] 55-| No. 5............. 44-48 | 55 .45 | 50 495| 50 
62 60 ING site Gein) fess chaiatratlll| Qed eaeliewna .385] 42 44 | 42 
INOUE Ose ade cea 49 | 55 512) 60 56 | 48 UNIGRUE TRA Ries Oe Tee 295} 55 .413] 50 448] 48 
Tso) 1 Ga Aa Ca agers. NS a | .50-.55 | 50 |.50-.60 | 50 INO TAES eis ee corcoe .838-.36 | 50 .47 | 50 .543) 50 
INOwIGs: ok ee oe .43-.50 | 524}.41-.604) 54 |.45-.675] 54 INOW RO ae ees .873| 50 .642| 50 .602} 50 
IN Oem Oy eka oars ce, 30 | 50 48 |} 50 516| 50 
Slashers, male— Ica AL ae RN Tp ae a 38 | 55 39 | 50 

Os) JL Ss 4) Pere Oe perc Ie oak | eee .572|) 60 CUPS OUIMUNO 12 fo 5 oc cseleiesate 37 | 50 402) 55 424! 55 
ING SU a ange ns 48 | 33 57, f) 50 635} 50 IN ORAS occ cise Oe steletet. 31 | 55 39 | 55 453} 49 
INO MSs Ges hy eee aps Sette 48 | 55 .49 | 55 |.527-.54| 55 
IN (Gis, Fe Sears ee) ie ase le | Ra .623) 55 .57 | 55 |Winders, female— 

NOME O24) oe ae ae 33) |) 59 .39 | 50 .461| 48 
ENO SEE GINS cece aed ss tecators tee Taiclom .49 | 48 .50 | 48 TINIE SIR AES RAE Dal Dante zo. a 2 283] 57 286} 55 
INO es AE OSI Bielcp 0x ET eee oe |e 502] 55 548) 55 INIOR | TIGA > SPs else on ge cl] aan 285} 50 349] 50 
INO Ne OGRE iter bs Peter h tsicte ll arse. 5 0 594! 50 INI. BS AAs AR ree enete yal ea 2 81 | 50 367} 50 
DIOR MUR, OMe RES, 35-.45 | 524].38-.592) 54 |.52-.60 | 54 BNO SEA o/s he Sat itcseute 255} 55 315} 50 325} 48 
ING LOWER Lee eae, 443) 55 44 |55- | .48-.54 |49- ING Ampere Se AUR LIOR tem cea vn a ae 27 | 50 |.285-.33} 48 
71 58 ING: AOE Sane a oo OU 35 |) 50 .37 | 60 
ENO Le ees NE as eter leks .42 | 50 PATIO OR MINOGHE (teak cele satis Poa ol .O8 WDO 385] 55 
INO SMD ie ate ele .45 | 50 |.525-56 | 50 |.558-.59] 50 EN Oe Suite. s 5 ek sures. .22 | 494] .26-.33 | 48 |.26-.37 | 48 
INIG} WB), SA oe Bee al Cee Gale ay (ene a .525] 60 .573| 78 IN OWED no oe ck hace .25-.30 | 50 .875) 50 .417| 50 
INO Oe Ree ae | cence talus .285) 50 31 | 50 
Drawers-in, female— TUCO Se i .334] 524] .23-.41 | 54 |.23-.362] 54 

Onn Seer eee Set acectse se thya ay: .44 | 50 ASG OO INMMIN Ontel 2.5.50) jets .croeane| io desc aberell eens 308b]/35- 322|35- 
ING AME? Stet, Wels cls ts 32 | 40 |.27-.38 | 50 |.30-.43 | 50 44 4 
TINIGE.: SEI a ae 195] 55 .306} 50 367| 50 IN@ ee se csc islejerenct acne 20 | 55 32 | 54 37 | 49 
INOMUBA c csrae cee ts fos 28) 55 Pav PA ED) 367} 50 INIGss, 1 Ree Get etsy Wee teie oeer on ee 316) 45 395} 54 
Ia, | ita aa ee el ee LE .33 | 50 39.| 50 INTOR BLD yer ese aah seslcholl Sass ohn ee ate) Peters 275) 55 31 | 53 
INO MOSES arte hice 28 | 55 .385 | 50 36 | 48 NOSE Os aoe a noctem acl cenateect ape leks 30 | 42 33 | 42 
NOMA TG ee toe Loe. .380 | 50 .355| 50 .372) 50 : 

INGISES ccnaee neve: .41 | 50 446] 25 .3876| 50 {Cloth inspectors, 
female— 
Twisters, female— 

CONS | We te Al Re as |e a 37-.40 | 57 |.383-.40 | 55 ING tee Lee oc ele meted -oteee, eee oats 28 | 50 298] 50 
NOM case re mr ei arson Le 314) 30 .334| 50 IN(Gy. DS See 2201005 292) 50 337| 50 
NOSES art ei ats Re aves tecaane Ita 322| 50 .867| 50 INGE RAE REAR cS Beare [6 cate cetianl oAae 257) 50 325) 50 
IN ORI S ose rte ct Pate ioce esters chailitcaiene 322] 50 .367| 50 INIGEWIES eshte tome licemin en Saha anes 25 | 150 309} 50 
IN OMNES erat: Ales eats fl cdite aie ate lls Maes 34 | 55 AT GOW EUMINIO EER OS 2). 8 Sots. lcieter. lheterscntate seal eresecs 30 | 50 315) 50 
INOOWEG 25 vem eee eene | ce sok ote Ui ae 334| 50 .404| 48 INO MMR O cr eda tists foes [flonarhs ances aca 21 1 50 287) 48 
TRG Yee is ee res od Pee ie ot | 284) 50 .84 | 48 IRIGY) WA eS aerepean al UMS a (ie 28 | 50 30 | 50 
IN OPES. a heute seats 24 | 50 355| 50 POTN OM MEN Ome Si. 6s sie cece se < 25 | 50 315} 50 334] 50 
ISOS AUR oe ane B50 oO 846 HDD: AS (=e ON OO! NIMMINIOUERG.. c:snus oe s1sctelera | «low apetene femmes 30 | 50 322) 50 
INommIO. eee okie: 26 | 50 367| 54 40 | 57 INOGMIOL 22 ene arte 55 335] 60 
INGO mee IS sive BA eran Rot Ue, oo ots (Ea 34 | 40 .382 | 58 TNIGe 19 eee Ae oes 54 275| 48 
UN OMI 2 ee eeyaet det stcte seat Raise ane [Powe STA ND ON contd Se OOM MMINOStOL 2 osu shacs- oie crore | ooteconatera [henerale 307| 54 265) 54 
NOSES Ste eh lees 265) 55 263] 54 29 |139- 20 | 55 25 

49 |Dye-house men— i... «|e 262 
NOME. 37 eee PPO [iti wits tee lene .304] 54 434) 54 Oy DIANE Ra .845| 27 .40 | 54 .426} 58 
IN oy Ge Apacs lod etree oor | oka 26-732) 1250) 20236 eHO TN SENO dee... og eshte fds .433| 41 |.37-.41 | 50 |.41-.47 | 50 
INONTLG Es ketene mee 34-.48 | 523 .495) 54 504) 55 INOS a) 2354 cantando ae ee .865] 55 41 0\h56: 
UNO ee Lifeascts eames tate lsat oh locsys Ite eoee: 367| 55 QOGIEGO AL MRUNOSUELA:, «5 i sisx siaevats 235| 55 .847| 50 458] 48 
INQeMED <2 ogc ible cee quite | ionarctetoe ail teats sD laoO 50 
Weavers, male— IN ORERG) cee «caters .307| 50 .374| 50 |.407-.43] 50 

Ost ays etara tarot trie libres, Meise s Netne. > 36-.39 | 57 |.34-.398] 55 IN toe | A 2 se, muti hc oT (is Oba 385} 50 37] 50 
ING SE 2ORe ches eas ee Solna 45 | 50 FAT SNEBO MM ABNO sey San hs bles ct fal: 30 | 50 385] 50 418} 50 
INCE | Bia Bioeriee A923 RA2 i 40=2 63) OO e540 HOO (UMEINOres” Oily cc's «cleiel > 40 | 50 385) 60 42 | 70 
INGO wane ne oh, best te Si (Ros 427) 50 |.47-.49 | 50 INGA LO): 5.5.52 ctoterse ee! | Siete ates tones 42 | 50 44 |} 50 
INOWBED Fes ana Ae 44-48 | 55 45 | 50 PAOD DOU BINOsw EL: wcccoe ste sects 40-.42 | 524] .36-.495] 57 |.315-.60) 57 
ISOs WER AAG Gos Robs Ae eenT oere PAHO S HEH OMe oO ea RHO) HumIN Osi live aie ¢ «catia '« aichs;l/aretn areceem tla) afore 30-.40 | 54 |.35-.50 | 54 
NOME aac RRs os, atta el Mente sy i ae 8 oe a He, Daa 
PORES Seta ete e tats ccacats eisina' le eae —,46 -. inishers, female— 

IN OPO MRE A. eS a vedic Roce aes lace 41 | 48 .45 | 48 rc A A Sees ALI cr at ALA tec 24 | 50 |.23-.35 | 50 
IN GaO Bere Bebe sia eas 295] 55 415] 50 .497] 48 IN CR oe ree eis lnteatomertalinee 245] 50 31 | 48 
NOHO 2 et ele asst 325] 55 34 | 48 .874| 48 INOS ID oso ek cies eect eae Ieee : 297| 50 314) 50 
IN OMMLZ 8 o1As, date tomete 33-.36 | 50 468] 50 |.54-.556] 50 IN'OoWt4 shee teeters 20-.48 | 523|.217-.38] 54 |.24-.40 | 54 


t Male and female. 
* Male. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 


Industry Industry 
an Wages and — 
Occupation per Occupation 











Corron YARN 








AND C1LotH—Conc. IN G27 En ieee! 
IN Ove D sea shea wy ae eh). Ree RC 
Yardmen and labour- INO SESE ane, JG eee ee 
ers— INO GA tc ear FO a8 EN Bee | 
INOS RE 6 a SARM SR eit INOVED.2S 2h Hees | ete aa ee eee 
BNOU ene ais Sek alent eh 2 aie aie IN ONE'G" 3. 2h rum aoc aot ars 
ENGINED: cndalhe Pls. ke ae eee INOS tr wre. aa a at gee bs ott of 
ING aA iL es ee Stee ee) eu IK es INGO. SSE ME Ri Ee a ia 
INO SMOU ROB ee Mb eal oe dane peoK is INO SING c553 beter 
ENO ION e che oe ae ey ‘ 
UNTO es erect Maes INGO. PRA 8 Oe Gn eae 
DONS Siecle cnc ama alte ines 
ENOAUN. Oui eal TPT ING Aa ss ane, Sige eae 1 Re 
INO AGLO Ny ee eR INGO yL 2: 2, eS sa a OR 
INO Fah: Sid Rl ees 1 Olt eae IN Revenant een 
JLo ia Bi BRM IP on Comte Ie ey JT (As | ARES 
IN© Salo RR PR ly 
WooLLeN YARN IN OSTLO Fi CUE i go at 
AND CrLorH IN ORL T Eh pAb ete eee TAS te ah eae 
INOSTS* ch Bea eur eunae GaN peel Pree, 


Drawers, worsted, 




















female— Spinners, mule, 
INTO AULS Ae hae, eee ots Aa ER Whe dees woollen, male— 
INOS ih eee ai de Sete ONT LERS Tae Oe. 
INL Oee ae ets 3 eine. RIE EN SARE No. 2 
ORE WRN OS Vk, a) Veet ae IN OME 2. seca tee 
INTOOMED . hath neem a orm ean al ish IN OWA oe MEE Re Oa Sth 
INGORE rc ee eta Ht TP ae ea 
INO anor ck alee ar Ret ENOUGH Ik ORES 1 Ae vic) UOMO en 
EN Oya 6 wn OT ety ae 
Tae: OP Le he 8 Gal sick he Bk IN OAS tg 2N A ake 
IN eI. vi ere oiled, Ane ae LS OSB Melia ae 2 A al Missa Rs "ON ed 
INGOs) 55 cae eats te ie (oo, et aa INO SLOT 2 FRE Ore take eet eae 
ENO NMG oO, Fe ee Late Te Bo IN OMT Ue 15 ek ap RO he ae 
DOU: F AGMEA A OF ae os i AMIR bl 7 Ce 
INIoe 9 RN ABR 1) en a | INO? 12eU ee ua ah 2 
INOS Si ae ke INO 2130. Vo ins 
Towa Sea ne 
ORG EA GE, 1A OY HERONS CL MU IN ORES OR Tb MRO oD lao 
ENOL ON ecg dane Ie 20- EN ONE DY 2 0" ela 
IN OFAC ¢ i. Sea itae, (3 ies Saeed alte 
ENIOu Te: uh ROuNLe 6 ae 
Carders, woollen, male- INO APES) 315-2 Es Sie 
INO KT ASN SE ! l : ONO LO) is ch Ate eel cic | a 
CONT ee eA ean Aan A AMO AE. ; : IN OFAZOF ee ee ee ie ee ee ae 
IN FORE ee sete aN Met 184, IN GS ZIRT er te ah). eat! eemeeta eet oe 
: INO 22 WAU ee on Re bk Ae 
UN Rn i ps ake Ree ce OB INO M28 RN RN ORR Ope Tan 
CR SR ot Oa cls INORIZ 2 i ont Eee 
Che | ER ete aha RUUD Ryle INOW 2) wt 6 Ie 
Berd ons ME LMR Be ieee: INOH2 Git aes TN near 
TTS, Su Sea ae En as Seca |e IN Ose Gtk) Renee 
AON. ORI ED ot ed CR isa INTOMLAS. 2.0. Dee 
UNO MaLOs noe ae Oe INO E200 5 ORC eH ea a 
NOLS OP A) Is ee ae iaae 
INOS ALD 3 4) Bale 1 BE 34 NG Ree eee aT Ss oe De 
IN Oud ct tame ee L200 INO HAO: ve PU Oe ie RR a 
Stop Ene Gd Re Min Bites Cetin nanan itis } ; 
NGM Lon ee Tg 36 . , Twisters and 
INO eS ob eee 33-.39 reclers, female— 
SE EURO Ag em Jo) ila Sep | ae INO Ae ie ne eke on ee 
INO MG oo beth OR a ete INOM 2s ne ee ae ak 
ING. TSP aes Ga) Phe 40 ING sce tem sti emeed Re ies vcceleil a 
INO SALONS Med Tite 30-—.34 INOW AIR ces etal oc Bena le 
NR RU Ae) IIE a a EE 4 INGA Die VA Be LE a 
ORR Leeda TCL ae SR Aan INGOs ire eee iy) ey lay 
EG As SO TE ION vo fel) DS Re N ATER REP ey Vets nett (NOR Myly aN ta 
Te RAT AN. a OE 
INO U2A 2). 2 en nee 40 UN OM Sie 0 1 ek ae 
ING M250. 1 On 2 ab. 29-.32 INOUION pte teenie ck Gat ie 
INGEIZ6544.6 Ae ARG. 30 UN OP LOE Se Oe Pet eee ee 
INO M2 Tua foe ee 33-—.40 ING SEs A Be eee he 
ING hohe) heme 2. 2 eee IE ey 
ING OST ck 30 
te ee | Se ae | Bie IN Ose 38 eee ie 
INO 0%). ) Ut ee 36 NOG TAR: 3. SE | 18 ee ee 
HD ie eee a ieee etme Sei ) INO a Pe 4 fog SE Mh ng Lame ARE 





b Plus production bonus. 
* Male. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


















































1929 1940 1941 1941 
Industry Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages ;Hrs and Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per Occupation per per 
hour hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
WooLLEN YARN 
AND CLOTH—Cont. Drawers-in, female— 
Teloyy ACA Py, te rs a Pe A | FON cae .33 | 48 
ING SPAHR eM Bale Se .825| 54 
Twisters and UNG ak eae ey eel, 42 b2 
reelers, female—Conc. IN OHeT A codiaistie skeet | cae heehee at 28 | 52 
ENOL Sea en ROT Je be vedi .26 | 48 QO PIHOZ ENO Oc doe R ahi. Hacc abn ene dbe teak 32 | 48 
INOW ree ec cro (unIOR 20 ce deaf 28 | 48 .323] 48 NOFA Gear Line ieee 36 | 50 
OWASP bere | bet ake 29 | 48 BME | Pei (a 37 | 444 
IN Gig RE SL MRAM Sree eh ea OE) een B37 sB00H) 405) 50=. 38 FORD INOW Giiays coger Mem ed Joa tii, 251.54 
Hone Ontes ae, Ma aie .28 .24 | 55 252))'55 INOn Oe ih gem Riete ate 285] 55 
BNGOer oils ke ie see 30 .342| 42 434] 37 INCOmMLO Sie ere fd Ad ely 35 | 54 
No. 22 .3878 .322} 46 34 | 44 TIONS UU ee Rae PA ot ell Ie cle me ee 84-52 | 47 
No. 23 My oe spade .24 | 58 28 | 45 Cs AR ea Mee 283] 50 
No. 24 .20-.25 263} 54 28 | 54 
Winders, female— 
IN [@)y WO Bae ara in ee .21b] 55 23b| 55 | Weavers, woollen, male 
INCOME atid okt ey ee .237) 40 275| 48 INOS liga cuoes oo: ; 38 | 57 
Norse. 203 SG 287| 48 
BNO ee ea eee WRT is Reed bd ee .26 | 54 29 | 54 NOR eas BYR os Pts .41 | 48 
Nop. 25 .37 | 50 3 50 INO Me: sich being edly .380 | 54 
No. 6... .20 .28 | 54 32 | 50 INGE A ok 1). 27-.44 | 55 
INC YA TA, .80-.37 | 50 |.31-.40 | 50 TINO A sat ee AP .2856| 55 
NISMS Ry easter dc hg meee weed ARG 2 .238-.26 | 51- .297| 42 NOM Guo ote aes .30 | 60 
53 INOS RT oe Rabe, .50 | 53 
UNIO Oe ne eh ane a ream owe we A AY .28 | 34 83 | 40 INCOR ES ogee ti eae 405} 48 
INO SROs iis es ee 253 .315} 534 PD OM MOUs UNO ey acle ss cis exe 40-.46 | 54 
INGORE ie AC aah CR aS in .20 | 36 .24 | 45 INTO MUO ecbia's bd alain .40 | 54 
NiO 12 =, .24 | 54 .25 | 54 SN (oy, eee Dare eee .465} 48 
INTO PUES oe etetam ior reibe clk 2B ee. aaa 8 .28 | 54 26 | 54 ik (00) Oe See ee 44-64 | 50 
IN oy yl atk INES SUA ty Re ee (Bea 243} 49 TN WOOaU PMN MLO oes iare ects do olete 5 thcndlabang cy wae oy .465| 54 
44 INVOMUA Seip ae APE .60 | 50 
INOMIOE hee eye ae, (Sy .26-.34 | 50 |.265-.37] 50 INOS OND so sli bs eas be .635| 49 
ONT OMIMIG Wie Ur Le tet Hy 29 |49- .3ol |40- UNO PMG Set. oat eee a .43 | 50 
55 55 BNET erecta c Weasels arc tered sar .405} 50 
INK i YO AG Sh geiko ikon 1g haem be 6a .315) 54 SACP ORBAN MNO’ CES) ON. fl. wae ss 42-46 |45- 
PSOE Senna ee re irate Th Tek Bh 1 ia .325) 48 346] 48 54 
NEO IOS arent tos Fake Se NaN oil eal .28 | 48 DOM DOF NOS LOY .)cibo sos Rae et ly cede ee Hales 483] 54 
INOUE ZO Gh eee Holt ag gieh ol Vinee 380 | 464 SAU AO IEMOMRCON. och ee Lully sc othulie lieder 53 | 52 
No: 21... .292] 56 35188 ENO WEIN fetch cete cea | scie a itate | ante 35 | 54 
INO 2h on eee oS O5 263] 54 28 | 54 To), ALTAIR AO os Be gate 0 ie ee OR 54 
INO MS sbets Bie os ole Ruel eet trent meee .370-,62| 48 
Spoolers, female— 
ENGOnmI teers eee a bu ABE bili .23 | 50 .25 | 49 
INE PA iy dt ale 1 Pal Da a I ea 204] 54 .208] 53 
NOON Asad, eer ie tee || Bee .24 | 48 82 | 48 |Weavers, woollen, 
INO RAE 8 ae ae: .19 .21b) 55 .23b] 55 | female— 
INOS DB ei De te. 24 .335] 38 .337| 58 TKO ic 0 ee Qi D2 
INGO Ola chee aa reee 20 .26 | 54 .28 | 55 INO ee i eee ees ot onto 25 | 49 
NOU eee a noe .28 | 54 SOUDIMOO! MMR NOW alee teieiars a ies 265) 53 
INOS Siesta ea licen tate: lh ks .26 | 54 .29 | 54 IN OMRAS ion So 5.g6 des .26-.40 | 57 
UNTO OR she a BF ees 22 28-.36 | 50 |.31-.40 | 50 ING Her Ds ito ees SRG .27-.37 | 55 
INGO) LOVER Merman Re toa wht fim: Il). Berk .283] 50 .305} 46 INORG OURS. lhe .25-.28b} 55 
ENCORE ee remy ls ei ily .24 | 54 25 | 54 INOS siete neue oe a 21: (55 
NOM ns manera eee oN eer BOO 25 | 55 INGIRIS os ob Belts soe 26 | 54 
ING S13 ft), eee 195 .25 | 50 263] 50 INTO Oaths sia sinaat .532| 48 
INO AAS oy aes OR} .26 | 54 285| 55 INOS OR ast ise setae <1 .29-.39 | 54 
INO TD seat ea ee lice a howe he ees .29 | 54 306} 54 JNO) 0511 ES Ree eae eae .40 | 54 
INGO Ta TE Seta a ah eee Na 255) 54 278) 54 ISO 1 Ae oR Sd Db aes TES Bt 63857) 55 
OUCay O11 FARMERS SEN pes, it | RIN fet ale as 22D 23N 55 ING 10 Sue es 2s .334| 48 
I G)S 05 FR Re .29-.63 | 50 
Warpers, male— ING ManL Re ee), ante lc maacwned ate owetens .445| 54 
NORA le We Bot Bide re ere Wee 725 4) 50 30 | 49 INS BGs oaks eves! biecg sell ee .26 | 45 
IN PROT Een bate tate retold Sees .246F] 31 PAT STA O SERIN Oso iLince Chi ae. So cis 402} 50 
ENO oan tan 34-.40 29-.39 |55- |.30-.45 |52- VEG IS i A SE A 473) 494 
INO MO RR GE ono Aa oleae .2738) 55 
Nomina eh Dead. oo: 45 365} 50 .41b} 50 ISG | Ci SN pe Da ws, ere EL .25 | 54 
NOmnD .36 375| 48 .44 | 48 NOMI. Uh Aeros ells sectvse Alea 25 | 65 
INO MROn pdt rene .36 56 | 50 .61 | 50 IND o we ats aes 476| 50 
TGS call RUoees Blt Rt cig] PRR Sey ue (ty Cs .33 | 54 FS (Dla TN ABS Bal. seve chs oe teil eserl as setts Weare .39 | 50 
NO eu Oee he te ert | sc, Asem alts teh .863] 54 .445| 54 tc a 24 Rs aR .86-.50 | 50 
EN OO es chemo hee: 46 | 50 |.44-.505 eh 48-545 le INS Staite .42-.44 ms 
9 
No. 10f exis 277| 36 L274] 45 INGORE Oieccste ee eaee el cise gue hare .433} 54 
ING Ciel ill aie Dee aan Re £35 42 | 50 .465} 50 INST ects pote stcahenll erates Rauhnd he .487| 51 
Trae AUE Aa Soe DO Ae VAI Pa ie 33 | 54 FADS T ING 2 tae) ere eae 24 | 54 
INC Ses re RMON pte .36 35 | 50 .42 | 50 INO ERO Ak wee, SS w id malate ane 285| 54 
INO elastin gees, seed one. © cnet Hees 243| 54 295| 54 IN GAES Oe ce avsiate sets ols dahe eae .44-.54 | 32 
INO BLO eetta ser is Nal iL ackatee Ae 30b| 55 35b| 55 ING ool. . Bak oe Steal towiaatoe aoa ele .43-.53 |384- 
NG elias Web hots nw dovesteys) 37 |55— 39 |55- 41 
50 60 


b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1940 1941 
Industry Industry sso —ete al hs ee 
and Wages ,Hrs| Wages and s| Wages |Hrs]} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per Occupation per |per|] per per 
hour hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
WooLLEN YARN Cloth finishers, male— 
AND C.LorH—Conc. Ought a arent ae 30-.35 | 50 |.35-.40 | 49 
INO Dee oes ae eee ee .22 | 52 .25 | 52 
Loomfizers, male— INO SS roe he tran, .380 | 60 POON ROL 
INGH Los. Sue} ett Shion A ey at Se i Nye ah eps Se at ES Gs .22-.29 | 55 | .24-.33 | 55 
UN OWN 2 Vera antist della eco gulliten. INO TiO 2% Tah8 evan: |'s ae ane aves dienes 36b| 55 .395b| 55 
UNIORE Opes othe eet sale noenailae JING)... TORR Gk ESR 6 Lael yet etal Pea 30 |55- 315}55- 
Not 4 o3- eee 60 60 
INORG 35 SON ee | Sea ae INOFR C5. co sro ta tees ll curate toe: 30 | 60 | .380-.40 |55- 
INGSE O2anee tree 60 
INORB Sicsnt teenie: 23-.37 | 56 |.28-.40 | 54 
NOME Tie acted. que: INOW ON: Se Ra oma, .40b| 54 .45b| 54 
NOUR Siete aceon HRM i Pe INOWALO culo sts een ae .885| 54 425] 55 
TONIGY RUE ee TO RN RR ae TNA rt eS a NO RE BO cy Na ed 30) [04 .39 | 54 
INO ML Oi ea ern aaa Io) 3 PAREN ae ONE 39 | 48 41 | 48 
DORON 1 VA Wai oe | Pte oie | ei INOCH Sect een. 44- 54 | 55 |.51-.60 | 55 
INO SRL Deh seen y. || RAE Aa alee INOS LA eat aie oop steel tee Mae oe .383 | 54 .39 | 54 
IN OMNIS cae BM SS Te. .45 | 45 .45 | 50 
INO BRL B yic 2:3 hae tents RT aaah INOMILG coc See 38-.43 | 57 |.40-.47 |59- 
NOR RL4 es Se RE ke, 62 
INGO MELD esa edo sey RANT F IN OOUL 7 55:3 iota eae Nien ec we Slee ome |eos: 50) not 
NOEL Guana, eee , INOW 18 3h i55 Pate), eee | oot eine ie m0 5) .40 | 55 
Tao, Wainy aya es Rs ; INO M19 e 0h eae ty 82-.40 |50- | .88-.52 |50- 
INO ER io Ba Lee 50-.58 54 
NORIO Mista oe . INO 20K vernal caer. 30-.47 | 54 |.365-.50/50- 
INO 232.0 FS ep eens fehl 2! x rn aT a 
TI 0-0 WRI Beg Oey CP ah INORI2T io tkteig eee 35-.53 | 50 |.43-.62 | 50 
INCOR: Uae aN Vee .825| 54 .36 | 55 
IN ORI2S yuna waite link Gree all aoe 33 | 54 36 | 54 
Burlers and menders, INO M24 ae Se ee a Dea alles 41 | 54 45 | 54 
female— 
TOROS URI Ae ca NS OS IMO UN : , Knittep Goops, 
NOMS o.ccl tdi ae Mui INCLUDING HosIERY 
RIG. BIR bse eee! OH pee eA Ne 
NOMA 5 cies Ome aes oll Carders, woollen, male- 
INOUE Doe Celie: ARE Ree ER INO Fal acte ae eee 127 \e50 .o0 | 55 
Ion tones Rel Sey & .35-.40 | 45 | .39-.42 | 45 
INORG ebm es re ten seat [tah NOSIS cei eae are .20 | 52 | 25-335 | 52 
NOE To AM, ie .18 INO MGA cect, ale aie. .278| 48 292] 48 
INOS: 2 Geena wee ty oS ber sian! INONR DS. Jceling ace. 28 | 48 295) 48 
DNIOURG Oh opt alr eine .20-.22 INORG clot ae een. 30 |55- 346|55- 
INO RELO to Aee RESIS ec uat abee 60 60 
NOSIS pc Ramet, 20-.33 IN IOP a aE Bie) 0) .40 | 50 
INO SBE ony eee ey Res ewan pout (ge) INOS RO se eee eee 413] 52 .46 | 52 
ING PHS eee uae 9-.33 INORG). 1. 1b AA eee .40 | 55 .437| 55 
INOW TEE tit See toe emer Siena | St NOMAD: «yokes tates .297| 54 .380 | 54 
JARO R TSAR Belles 0 Ry Oe ee ee INO MTS nce at ane .32 | 59 .87 | 554 
UNOPREGAS teens tee Alene a Cah ean IN ORB 2s. ou Ease (See .886| 44 425| 44 
ENO Tite a een eet | Seek eet ING SS13 oe Sen Ae | ok ee 35 | 54 36 | 54 
INO PLS 60h ee ae 84 DN). Seater ae a 007 Wea A Os 38 | 50 405] 50 
Tetooe. SHUN eh lee i a HIN OLB fe) sa ee Ys [cco RU 30 | 59 35 | 64 
EN Oe e Ue ae Bae hate Aes 
“inf ce 711 Dias Sie a SER SS [ook aL a , : Spinners, worsted, 
UNO ME 2 tee de On eL | Ot eet | ae : : temale— 
INOWZ3 ta ca aoe o edo hcte INO Ses Lees la ak ae .24 | 55 252) 55 
INO M28 eo essa 2 INOIPR 2) A o2k ete te aes .3825| 46 305} 454 
INOWES 62:0 Ee aaah oie eee .284) 44 34 | 44 
IN OMA: ieee ies | 0). caine Lem BY | Ge 24 | 54 
Dye-house men— INGE DS. ocean ats (SB US | cane alee 2 
NOE Lis ck ee gee 827 
Spinners, woollen, 
INO MS2: te ee cs Pa ew aloe ; ' mule, male— 
WMO TES Ant eet te let eee: INO i omer eee 35-.40 | 45 |.34-.44 | 45 
INO RAS) ok ENR A: Sie ff IN ONE De. oo ak Det RAN | cose cece oO Noo .40 | 55 
IN OATS. cricne eed 28-.39 | 48 |.29-.39 | 48 
INOW D secs Ose eee .30 INO, a4 eek ue be, .26 | 48 .27 | 48 
INGA Osc) Sa a: ak Acted: INO. PD aed ts teve 32 |55- 336|55—- 
IN ORE fics Cet 30-33 60 60 
INOUE S ier een ee err emote lisa INORG)... eerie .41 | 50 41 | 50 
IN OME: O ps eden, heraer |< 5m | ea INO MAG vase core ae Sie AP BD) 417) 50 
INO SLO nk Seo Bey, 653 IN OURS | ac kote eae 40 | 55 437) 55 
INOW Te Leek ee .30 IN Oeih 9) 5 Fe ee ok ee ae, .378| 45 455} 45 
EN Ol 2s es .365 INTO ODF. 2 ARLEN .297| 54 30 | 54 
INO MIS ear o tee 82 IN OW LU ce SER ee Bel son oe tesa litres .455| 44 476] 44 
IN OA i toe Sees Als de IN OSD 4k ie Serie He de eae .40 | 50 425] 50 
INOAID ne eae ea oe elie £ 
Ney UGE Be ARS. ck ee Hee Winders, female— 
INTO LW ite a cl ieee ae ae INOS eT. tok er a Re 493] .25-.35 | 45 |.30-.35 | 45 
INO MIS ace eae. e ac ee Rec eae. INO WIRD: 0 Ae a 21 | 55 .23 |055 
ENGRAD hte BM ABO cto. es, IN ORMIS 3 ds kp P AAR. [arse dolae hee tes 30 | 48 32 | 48 
NOUS 20S tee Hcigetk elie teeter INO WES: ade saeee nee. le sete caller 24 | 46% 262b| 50 





b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

























1929 1940 1929 1940 
Industry | - | — Industry | —___ 
and Wages ;Hrs| Wages |Hrs] Wages |Hrs and Wages ;Hrs| Wages {Hrs 
Occupation per per per per per Occupation per per 
hour }|wk.| hour |wk.} hour hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Knirrep Goons, 
INCLUDING HosIERY Enitiers, garment, 
Cont. female—Conc. 
INO RID amr As cre lark oats ace .25 |61- 
Winders, female— 64 
Cone. INO enL Sts iirc toieaera eae, 31 | 44 
Gopi UY ASR Pa ae 34 | 44 
DG) SEOs arenes ee .18-.28 | 55 2600 DN OMBLO GAR tee eco biti hc eet eS 273) 44 
INO MERGE foward. Marcil. [ese Bement 33 | 49 
INGE ea Mee eideck s .29 | 55 31 | 49 
INIOK 's CAA, Coo endl Cs Me 225) 50 50 | Knitters, hosiery, 
UN OME) Oe oka ERe ARR White, haa .28 | 45 male— 
INOMLO: s258 ek S22. 25-.38 | 50 |.30-.34 |45- | .39- IN OLPB IE nce ok he EM lec ana eee .385 | 45 
50 INO 2 fs a0 VRE Ge, .30 | 52 
IN OMIT i cits bokee .83 | 44 263] 44 INKOS CHEER ae SOU PYF el MR AP oye .29 | 40 
INO M12 wath. Hk lad oat ILO: 297| 50 INO WAG ek 10, .41-.60 | 49 
INifoy, WE eS Am Pond .21 | 45 .3817| 46 INICOY ISS ceil Geena SOMA |e te eet | ala 57 | 48 
Nop 2 CURE Aero LA A .25-.38 | 50 
INOW EOL. 2 Ee Ae, .825| 49 .29 | 48 INGE Ors See erste Bl Seek. .88 | 45 
INO MEG iyo 5 Bde Re | osteo eke he SO .23 | 54 INTO rere Wate Pair ats Aas fe wok IE ae .52 | 50 
INIGy, UA ae oa ee Be .896] 45 IN OMB Sci Abies BR .37—.83 | 54 
INOMRIS SAR oR: .36 | 49 Beit beck iel (Aerial ts ake INK | ERS Se ene Al BRE oP 47 | 50 
INO ON ol BPs ake 285} 44 278) 50 IN|) IOUS Reet penetra dal On .58 | 44 
INO 2ON Fy Feet Red Move apace We Sele 31 | 40 JoRio). a AGE aes) ml epee meme .418) 50 
ING PR 1h he ORAS 8G SE Te 26 | 48 | .33- IN OM AD TAT SAAR 08) | BOS eee de mie, .368| 50 
NOM LSE Se Meio: Ol eencumea. Lae: 597] 38 
NOUR 22 ey S88. See. .28 | 50 29 | 48 INS ia Ae on ee .37-.42 | 50 
IN OM 2or es eked PD .23 | 494 26 | 48 INOUE DMs eshte ae 49-.76 | 45 
IN OPA 24e Ue eee ei cc ese SUE 25 | 50 INTOSRUG I iletele dard ivestotate Neue, .678] 45 
INO B25 chee cnet .19 | 524 24 | 523 NOM a ht Bes Ae |Log beats. Ee .46 | 58 
NO FEZ Oirseat et abet ete cole et as 24 | 54 MINUS ipa cl ct ah Mah dese eyctetctedl tbat .50 | 50 
UN GAB eee ee .24 | 50 .33 | 50 ‘ INOS oD Sad. Holi a dees |e ae .333| 48 
INOMEA8 set EL Be .83 | 50 |.26-.30 | 50 | .28-. DNIO m2 earch ates y dcectes .48-.71 | 48 
ING e SUR ee ee ada ee Oe a .385 | 50 ' INCOM OTH erro eel .43-.57 |35- 
INOMSO0 eee coe .27 | 494] .238-.24 | 50 | .34-. 46 
ISGP, Aes SE RE ce Aer | ese PROMS) 
INO Sil: seer peli 27-.34 | 44 .315| 44 ING OB nee te A eee ee .63-.83 |40- |. 
INOS Ones meee. .28 | 45 .33 | 48 57 
INO MSS eee Meee. Ns Meee olathe |G of .865] 48 INVA 5a ee i a RO .85 | 49 
ENO A WU pel aN TM RM lic ge .25 | 48 INOMRZO ES ikki Sate 40 | 50 
INTOMEL Ola Fete Byte oh ene snore pene | 35 | 50 
Knitters, garment, ISG. OY eee ee 6 a 647} 45 
male— INIOA Vea ae, ae 52 | 48 
INROy DOL Ae Ae 9 beeen pee .54 | 48 
IN OPEL SAG Aebasbc 45 | 494 .45 | 45 ENO MO) a lerere bale sed [ie cians serone Pines PoUDTL OZ 
IN OM2S ae. hacer, Ae .225| 55 .26 | 55 ING Sul peat enere Seen Lpcee Siieeee (lst .838-.40 |26- |. 
NOM Shed t ious 20 | 52 1305/52 32 
No. 4 25-.45 | 55 .358] 48 
NODES, Sean Were Lae .380 | 45 
IN OTOP: vce BA be .80 | 49 3285] 53 Knitters, hosiery, 
BN Opies dee es ANP .29-.51 | 55 ayy | tae female— 
INOSNB She LE .24 | 55 .26 | 48 OM Lane te te Men Lorestan savannas DO aD 
Ao ae ees eats | 32-.44 | 50 | .36-.40 | 50 | .39- INGOMana hae ihe lay. .18 | 52 
INIGY, Binns hee Rae SORES Gl eR SIN oa aa 5 A .22 | 524 
NOVO Rs 0.26 As ER .50 | 50 .463| 44 ; INCOME a st ae. ats .28 | 54 
No. 11 .805| 50 |.82-.45 | 50 | .38-. INGO alc teak teh [kane eel oes .27 | 48 
IN OPN Y. catahtes oe .50 | 494 .45 | 48 : IN GMERGRE. jae eck |e aes eie ae teen 226] 42 
INOMIS 2 a Koe iek ae .27 | 50 |.42-.52 | 50 |.50-. INO tmnT Ser Netre ck. ed | ose eeu ea lPone PARI!) 
INOS WN. 2 BR. 25-.48 | 50 .40 | 50 . INORG Meer cei AE babies oeteeeke .842| 53 
INOW: the oh ee .48 | 55 ay a poy hed RN. allo oat IN OSBID odd bid hhh 21-.41 | 50 
SOMO A oe 2 Bee .20-.42 | 494) .24-.36 | 50 | .35- INTO MPLOM gk Bae ee 23 | 54 
INO chins Ge erent: .68 | 44 Bay ga We ay is en | i ANI) MARRS) ene 25-.388 | 45 
IN ONS ras tetas soe 45-.54 | 463] .47-.56 | 463] .57- POD a ash Bay teas EBSu |e CON aio ere ieee: 
INOSILO RN es os .389-.50 | 44 |.45-. INGE ae eh a Bas Haat) 
INO M20 ARR eae eec at sacl evr 525| 48 | .43-. NIOMMA BAM a ek 8 ad 24 | 524 
INGO Asta acs aig Re .26-.37 | 48 
Knitiers, garment, INORG: 4.85082 .32-.41 | 48 
female— 
INIOMHGAs .< ae Res s eae ees .3827| 38 
INGO RMRLE ce etc SA EE .24 | 4934] .20-.40 | 45 | .25-. NOMS. fe ates FAR6 | heels 42 | 50 
NOG Zin eadsa we bake .19 | 55 .20 | 85 IN ORL S ced eta d Bk .80 | 45 
INOMEG ois Jad. SLE .20 | 52 .18 | 52 INGS20o- sis BY. oRk .80 | 50 
IN OMA See by Sa .22 | 55 .273| 48 INO 21 kepes, Ae RNS GPS le abe eee bees .30 | 45 
DAL ok iG ae ce a 22 | 46 ING! O20 Aer hers 31 | 47 
INOUNGNe cdr ald .165] 55 .24 | 48 INOS 2B cco See ERED ee sarees & [eee 285) 54 
INGORE Per caatis co eel| Set ats el akew .207} 42 INOW Dekel Sh sc aie hal sean he a ene 338} 403 
INO, Sag ARB grace deed Eee ied eas .26 | 494 ING SoD tests stone ee ne 417} 48 
INO eG Cea § be .82 | 493 a AD he ei ccceieee ees IOP 2O RNS: datos soe la wiv amet see .27-.34 | 29 
NOLO is 429450 4.. 88 .22 | 50 .25 |27- 
5 IN (oy OY eg Ai ORES 4 ee receas oid ato 32 | 474 
INOMLLS 5). oF. Bei 5 .28 | 493] .25-.27 |27- | .25-.28 





b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1940 1941 1929 1941 
Industry Industry —_——————————_— qe i—ccccr 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages (Hrs and Wages ;Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Kwnittep Goons, 
INCLUDING Cutters, male—Conc. 
Hostsry—Cont. IND: Tos ee ee 55 30 | 54 
INO. Ot ee nh ee 55 42 | 55 
Machine fixers, male— INO SAL eS eee oe SO EO OM BO mtr oe 
INO SORE cee Peep eed 0, ean Bae eee 545] 55 545} 55 INGE AY Seay tee en a: SES) alee 667| 48 
INO ih Gn cua ea jy PRM Tk ti Ie 45 | 55 .525] 55 
INF AOS Ge TGR eee, 44-58 | 48 |.45-.58 | 48 
UN Okan eee aac ee 52—.59 | 50 | .55-.67 | 50 
Dafoe s) eet IE iat ee PA TAR) fal 58 | 493 .75 | 4931 Cutters, female— 
NOSE GES MANNS PAG NLL” edb ane aa .58 | 50 60 | 50 INO td), Coe A Ne, 55 : B22 VOD 
SUNN Ae Gen Pate 672] 50 POAT SOT MIN GSS. | Se Loe 493] .22-. 45 | .35-.45 | 45 
IO Raed RIN ol Melia Weal | 44 | 48 DOV SO Al VINO: TES Nome e Bi let Ae Nea he ea : 266} 48 
IN OMG eel IR a .75 | 48 .80 | 48 INO! UA Mie CUE a eH 49 233b| 49 
INO TOU A) seed Oe, .537| 54 555) 54 INO DS eee tee eta 65 cb ates lite mame 3887} 49 
INOJOR Lee Oh AR A Sibi Aue: eee .88-.77 | 48 | .46-—.86 |44— INORG. 27 be ee a 50 29-.45 | 50 
56 IN OT one Rl Ree Olli eo aa imal ey. 84 | 44 
UNIO NCE Wee WS. ht cal fb era, al ae 40 | 54 403} 58 IN ORES ines yee Te eu TRe ae tet efill eee .31 | 50 
INOW MMGLE St lee ee ak Si = IG0N Zoamion ame alia IN@r2h9) oh SU Se UE BRA | fee ea .416| 50 
INO GIO! ee ae 45 .88 | 45 
ING ain peo b ukeh .575| 50 625} 50 INO SIE ene Oe eae AOF Il . VUW BO IES acl yates ecten etl eaters 
INTO URED NES a Tea pM, 87 | 523 AO O02 51° INOS TO hte eR, 1 Gee Ae .288b] 48 
NO PIO RG NR, 63 | 50 605) S08 MING Was!) be ae 493 .308} 48 
INIORI LEZ Ra Cer eb ape To MU .62 | 50 .645) 50 INTO Tae COE a Doh rte retar all pepede .29 | 41 
NOB 4 RNG. 65-.76 | 494] .71-.80 | 4931 No. 15............. 55 .21 | 54 
ONO TG: vee EA este 44— 68 |48- |.57-.73 | 52 ONORETL GY eh tne ati IIe ney von ees: .26 | 47 
50 INTO HRT 20, 3 Be Oot RT 3. seat eee 36-.44 | 50 
IN OM 20 IN Bere cL enU NSA a Re ly .93 | 48 .96 | 48 IN OLAS) 2 Oke ae I 305] 493 
ioe | RMR rt UO A 545] 55 BABS A UNG O19, ot OR) ee .25 | 44 
IN 2 NOE i 85 | 48 .935| 40 INO HELO.) eae MD | Sanna bet .B4 | 44 
ING ee Rh Ee OR Yi 48-92 | 48 1.53-.02 | 48 | /No. 21. ne 45 Al | 48 
Nereae 08h. Mad 66 | 50 ISS BO: F Waite 1 ae a 49 34 | 48 
INO} 23 Wea bles Moe ORAL Lm | ak 35 | 40 
Menders, garments, Nog) ae 463 322] 463 
female— 
ING FORDL) Wi, Serelsiinu ee 18 | 55 .22 | 55 [Finishers and sewers, 
INOS Ail Gee ane es. 29 |40- .30 | 48 | garments, female— 
48 IN ODL 0 CUS A eee 493 25-.45 | 45 
INTOUWNBIOL eet tee anes 29 | 48 303b] 48 INGO QE yl RT Si 55 18-—.33 | 55 
INO Gr, chy seni ha Np 22100 Zo too INO Oem RE VAIN 52 18-.25 | 52 
INGA Ol Rene Lee .30 | 50 306} 50 ANC SNe os Rut AG Mal [ee sein Seah | ys bs 29 | 48 
INO NO ek Bia Litto .B0 | 45 33 | 45 NOU BRA ae el 5) cee eH Rey .205b| 48 
INO Ges a AE 31 | 44 33 | 44 INOUE Gy dee ree arenes 55 294) 55 
IN Oar S i Lie ett eee et: 307| 44 35 | 48 INOUE oot des Bare ee. on eee eee 30-.32 | 50 
INO) M2820) nie i eee 50 24-.40 | 50 
Menders, hosiery, 
female— NOS Oy. cc8 ey aah ORE Gee 39 | 44 
TN Of SEOs ie) Ae an ne A eC e TEOL 84 | 44 
BNO MWA Ne nese dw a .24 | 40 27 | 48 INO MIE a.) ca Os ee aa ‘50 .287| 50 
INQ LADD iicie iT Al ame 252) 494 Zoo SOR FINO vi AONE UPR 2 UPR Lea tia 35-.38 | 50 
IN OMSL te eRe ie 22 | 54 18 |44- INO: DSR ities tena Abid S200 kate eae .86 | 50 
SR hase © ee SOR Sn 45 .52 | 45 
INOS RGA). Fuad Ye) OY) .47 | 37 .55 | 45 INOe TOR Ao ee ton Oe Taal areta oy ota ll nage’ .276b| 48 
SRS Ar, a Rb Ee ‘20 | 50 285) 50 (Bo Mov'i6. 7 eae. 28 | 42 
ING YORE.) k AREA 34 | 30 BEALE NOT ae ee ah 49 .817) 45 
DG so ee 286} 50 236105 1! ANG HB: 8 ee a ee 55 .21 | 54 
TNC i: a, Pela 23 | 54 125 110 UNG. FEO om, Se ke 50 .27-.41 | 50 
UNION OD teas inc Reet .84—.42 | 45 | .42-.44 | 45 INGY 20 cue see ele 50 |.23-.33 .26-.35 | 50 
By 10s i Oka. iy 82 | 443 RLV ay A es Pe ed aba 1) i ne Fk 22 | 46 
INGO? GU Aa oe PAS Nhe 20 .32 | 50 27 | 50 INO VIO) ae Os 1 SE ees en eee 253 |45- 
POM Akt Bk .25 | 524 24 | 524 60 
CNA beans Somes 5 .375| 48 ALT 48 DONG 28 Pa Ole 494 .82 | 42 
INO aaa, og ele, oie .26 | 48 |.28-.38 | 45 ING: 24 Sehr tava Rene. eee 23-.28 |25- 
INOS Osi ea tied aoe .31-.36 | 48 |.37-.43 | 42 
IN OFLEG 8.20 hy Be .84 | 49 .85 | 40 ING 2 25:2, ae 49 36-.47 |37- 
IO MEL iea)ts Oe ieis ey Ole) HORDE Wtue .38 | 48 462] 40 46 
LORRY Ibs Repth =e POA a Hy UO .46-.52 | 40 | .49-.53 | 48 IN ROP RPA Sa eG AU CAG UR BER «| bd 31 | 45 
of Oe | IRE TER 30 | 50 PS iO WONG. D9 coe ken col) SH Oven, Bae eee 386| 44 
INOPEZ0 Ae Gave eee |) le der PEN .25 | 50 .263] 50 IN GO: 28 ise A Se) Ae ei Ore pel tae 39 | 37 
INO a0, aa eae .33 | 48 .858] 44 ING! 298 sede eae oe AOS) 6) ESTA TOE Alisvercsee oleae « 
INOS 22 25 ib OE ae .33 | 48 .383] 48 INO. BOLre. 7 yee eal cchioee | meee 324) 44 
IN OF 28.31. 28-.41 |32- | .383-.44 | 44 INOS Sib eg, oft ee reer ta 28 oot ae eae ll oe tees 285] 44 
41 IN OMB heen Se boeken 25-.46 |35- 
BN Gt WA Bate teen chia ee, 335] 50 37 | 47 40 
IN'ORSBi de eae ees ciate teen tt Rese .b2 | 44 
Cutters, male— No. Gay: SLR SL ae a. .295| 44 
BNO. AL ioe ois Sean's BL 30°} Do}.d0—.84 #51) NO 88. pica decease eee eee .35 | 40 
INGOT Nar lent. og anne 40-.55 | 45 |.42-.50 | 45 INOsG!E > Chie an 455) 44 |. 26-.28 | 44 
INGEMIS., oe Se adad be .46 | 48 .527| 48 INOS S7ek eee Gees .475| 464} . 32-.41 | 464 
PE pce ie Lees a hecey as ME Bald .40 | 45 45 | 48 IN OS BS) enh ee ee eas ee .29 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






























1929 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Industry ——_ | ———_—_—_|_———_ Industry a 
and Wages ;Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages ;Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per | per Occupation per per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Knittep Goops, 

INCLUDING 

Hosrery—Cont. Loopers, hosiery, 
Finishers and sewers, female—Conc, 

hosiery, female— 

(0). 20 | 52 .18 | 52 |.18-.25 | 52 INO ERS Re uh UE CMRI Vina aRD Lae 285 314} 50 
INTORR AA UNL inet Let tng AL Og, .24 | 45 DOPE SME MMINO RD Oi i i Rial elie oleh ae .27-.40 34-.41 | 50 
No. 3 217) 50 .26 | 49% 2 Peo SPUN OTL eka Ate fo chi Ls vo aki al dies 273 .80 | 50 
INOUE CSREES Sta 27-.31 | 55 41 | 45 AGM MOOR ENOL Ie Saco thee Moe WING cos colonia Dae 286] 50 

HN Obe ORM A EIse Ss Severn PAS. one. Cay kee .887| 31 Byard as INO Uy 1D apes bes Lis illest 296 .296] 54 
DO); Aas ta Ae eo NR RI | ER 8 .22 | 50 247) 50 Nod3c: 322 .3872| 45 
ANON, SZ ftegs eter a Ce es a Ine .268] 50 333] 44 EN OWA Cnet, tas Wanstead 42 44 | 41 
INGE S eet PP Ren | Sohne 241] 50 236} 41 NORD Spek ace ee 285 .27 | 50 
IN Ota OVGR cere best aes 36 | 494 -41 | 50 34 | 50 IN OFELG 5s fomee ee 24 24 | 524 
INGOT O [a8 5h oem erik, 33 | 50 .284| 50 DOA WOON MNOS 7i..5 oss ae ste: .26-.33 26-.38 | 48 
INOeL Th ce hee oF hb 29-.33 | 45 .86 | 45 38 | 45 Taicoye4 Sele cr Week On FE a ‘ .48 | 48 
LINRGY) LUVAERSIN Sar te ene om) ED Od Neer PM 82 | 533 SSSWASRTAINO SV LOR Si ih. hy MORLIE ou MU i 30-.35 30-.41 |45- 
No. 13 30 | 50 45 | 35 |.40-.50 | 48 50 
INGO rp 14 eh U meters oxen iti. buena aT ee F 345} 463 35 | 44 UN ORP20 Nis Ava Ih es ie 36 .317| 45 
NONI OR A iis resem cll Ae Eek Eee, 39 | 48 484} 43 IN OAD ont AR hee: 33-.47 42-.57 | 48 
GE: LY NE eee oe, ee ee .415| 48 45 | 48 INO W227). i5 88 5 bite alls oak een fees 34 .36 | 50 
NOT oe erp a totems 2 sa, 32-200) | 21=) |: 5046) RAGE IMINO N 28), 6 o/c Sincneisle Helos no cieclle oes 1 325) 50 

44 INO; DE 6 5 heh ONG .330 33 | 38 
INO Sine aeite TA .385 | 493 ESOP Poor reed ait INORIZOME seat eo], Jcobimerall| gaan 825 385| 41 
org Sinatra ea. ban W23))|IDO Ot 54 ROAD E 57.) INO RO2 Ge cthe. tatts | ok SMee | Sad 315 335} 48 
INO Oe Bop es a eos .275| 50 29 | 50 IN OE2 7 ats ARI ok OSS) eo aaaibie at 2a 39 44 | 43 
UN Ose Uisree tN the seas oes Bad I Sead .25 | 50 .263] 50 INOROS Fale a Aaa eon o als aie 38-.50 .30-.43 | 44 
INOS 228 En oe A teE .25 | 493 .875| 344 .83 | 42 NOMI O Fok: Miers sie [aval t i RaNAa 34 348) 54 
IN Os23 fete nub ee .247| 494 3835] 46 PSOAEA OR MMINOMES Os asta wires bane Te alsin detain slaeg 408 388| 38 
INO} 24ee Meare role lam ib kr be .255| 54 .26 | 54 ENO SSI sc, eucuvar cee. 417 .527| 48 
No. 25 Tach (kena teen ee eee 184 1-12 .o2 | 45 IN CRAB JAG tears Gasman 27-.51 84-53 |35- 
INOS 2G tees Meso). .28-.37 | 45 | .35-.48 | 48 |.40-.53 | 48 40 
INOS PAPAS ae ot eh a aa | ee | 355} 48 416} 48 
IN OSZS Fee eR ere tet a DE Lat 30 | 493 493|Pressers, garments, 
IIR KS Ey PAL ta <A Bem a ae ee et eee 27—.39 |22- | .28-.41 |35- | male— 

35 INP DS org AAG oh 8 cdl at et toeee cell SG 36 38 | 48 
INGHSO) 20 UR ERE ei Ys N 26= 728 W478 |s26— 32 ATH ENO ee Olee, ida 5 alely. 35 367) 55 

INGORE es sist 51 61 | 50 

Boarders, hosiery, ING, ARE BAT RR aid (me Ueto ey Wee .30 42 | 45 

male— ENO MD ses thay. 40 49 | 604 
Kray Ua RI Ue cis Ae ere] Ree ee 31 | 50 334| 40 NOUS nud ANS 5 es 1.9, (cakes oe es es .68 667| 48 
IN Git APR eee 2 ao a .635| 37 A 2iges INO Ts Ooh RR. 477 525} 50 
INKOW Elan a Aglrsiata .20 | 55 .28 | 48 PDS AiMAS A HNORS Sones t 8h. falas. 63 815} 45 
INOVELA SEO ene PRO Mh gecesi ls, 2 41 | 494 48 | 494 
NOM DIRE eh BR NED ge cit age | .57 | 50 .65 | 40 |Pressers, garments, 

INGO 2 i ee .30 | 494 .34 | 50 .383 | 50 | female— 

NOME Le eeene oh a cae .535| 45 | .54-.60 | 45 | .73-.86 | 45 Onan Le AP. eats oo A 24 | 55 

INOSS re ook Gee 139) | 5d PAA WSSU ered) dete a Rane NOME ee eee Ek 1 7 Un 328 364] 50 

INOS Oe ee Ramo ee Mt 51 | 45 413] 48 INT. ise Aaa te dee ml Eee, Baers || 265 276b| 48 

INGHIO SE eee emt | ee dae .39 | 50 38 | 50 UNO ick alae LAER. 31 34 | 44 

NORRIS eee ee ME TO Bis onc eit a 20 .43 | 51 45 | 50 ENO UWTO ree ea arcahitot 44 42 | 45 

1 NS OFRI0) CLUS EN ed ea PO .80 | 524 30 | 524 

LS ESRI oe Aarne, Seles 4 Eee a ee Rees 40 | 46 404] 43 |Hzaminers and inspect- 

NORTE SA rte Be CRE ex aloe .51 | 48 66 | 40 ors, female— 

IN GML D Oe ere ie 1 Rae AS .33 | 50 |.389-.51 |49- INOMMEL oh, Ma) ait: 18 22 | 55 
DAY PENOWE 2 nokteeone wa. 304 38 | 48 

NOOR GRA eae be S 40 | 50 46 | 50 47 | 50 INOBIO Seat h, 18 ila eae ee ee .20 22 | 48 

OA tad ook} 325} 494 515] 434 5051 AGUNG S ot. clad cae .234 23 | 494 

IN GMI S ee fee | 555| 45 .48 | 48 Sa A SHABNOGR OWE Ach... 2e Mao hotels Aa 22 273| 44 

INCOR RIOR A ne MED He Be ey OSM nee A ALAN EME NOSE O sete) beets’ chia | tere ote Slater 22 262) 55 

USK VAD Suet tes lees, om el [eee ete | Ree 3448824 Tea ead oat WEINOM I 5. sa.8)2te cele sil'a 4a Qa] ames 24-26 338] 50 
SOP MMEN Our Sue het. seis .30 44 | 50 

DNOSARG ERS Me AN 5 NU. Te .29 283) 43 

Boarders, hosiery, NOME OER ca G8.) Roker eked tao eee 384 37 | 34 

female— ING ABET Sotho. e 2, 40 42 | 50 

09 al EAs oho CRN ott (Ae a 31 | 50 29 | 50 NOR FI AM) Bh? et GG ee ee 318 .472| 50 
INO Ook tare ORES [ie he are 30 | 50 40 | 50 UINOT Sh et dak APG NN 3 .30 .31-.33 | 45 
ING 20 SereRn apy cs bel ieee reise atl 495} 45 497| 55 NOMS hc) HE Sa 30 43 | 45 
fe Koala ies Saat Gara 36 | 50 417| 48 WGAIR ES UVIINGLELD «i islds G0 8B Ala awibs alee Peete 36 372| 494 
IN OUR: 5 Feeredin ki tee Loe ke Mies ae .37 | 50 49 | 50 INOSTORS au. sobs. oo 30 | 50 
INOS Ot aye tee. Ree 335) 494 .39 | 38 533] 39 INOBEL TES: ois cas SOS e 28 313} 48 

INOMEESS rat. bes sees patas ae eaae . 

Loopers, hosiery, OR Oe ae EM ate Meee, Bs 30 : 

emale— INGA Os ct ees ee eiteaal cea 31 .885| 43 
INOomEL care Mamet eee On cek oa a leet 25.130 .28 | 48 INT se 1 at a AT A il eee 25 225) 51 
IN OSB Sree Mee etre Elid ern th 413} 50 .468}] 50 ING HEA? srclcahshaoie eA ars hettacal serine 386-48 38-.54 | 484 
Nos 3 A ae ee .26 | 54 BOM GO| FPS re Uk eee en Seer mee eal IC, ote rl Ie frre .30 .83 | 50 
UN Osadombee tate iets ;200) 155 .385| 48 PA Cal OOMIAING | DAMS oo ade oi biles eiceed aes 22-36 22-.31 | 50 
NOT OME: a ae ae site eS ue Zoro .254) 40 INO F225 tse Bsleet i ates Lioheka tag eee Gh cee 220 .23 | 50 
Wore Gres Me.) (33,150 .29 | 492 POR MAOM INO. 26; Wi -.'. aera steca s 335 32 | 484 
NOME Se eeteer ss byes |e teore clingen .467| 26 AAR IPOS MANOR 1s cclkde Me lee (eioslacies Hille © 874 366) 434 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1941 1940 
Industry —————- Industry SS 
and Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per{| per |per Occupation per | per 
wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Knirtep Goops, 
INCLUDING 
Hostrry—Cone. Warehouse and 
Examiners and ins pect- shipping men— 
ors female-—Conc. Ores Fs. ae eh! .27 | 55 
INOS EZR Red. Reh CAC TN Pea one .28-. 44 832] 44 INOrE2. cod Poe ee em .20ul 52 
INOEZO i bie: cate, 48 .395| 48 INOCBS tcomeen en aes 28 | 48 
Sigh UR OS BUR ES 23-:} .31—.41°|32- |" No.” 4...) 2 .uc. -817| 51 
36 ASAP AN Ose Biv eahoet eee .26-.35 | 46 
TRG US A OO a a 44 36 | 44 IN OU Gosek tet dr setae oteeteae MAINE 385] 55 
INOUE sited pete’ 24 | 50 
Folders, female— INO OS ot gc eee eee eliaaet 3 | 49 
NOPE Oe 2! 45 25 | 45 INGE eOis ee heen 50 | .34-.44 | 50 
HNOP Bi 2 Send eee ane. 55 22) | (59 INGHLO se eee .473} 50 
UNORMrO nih tom SER TT!y ot Boe keAT OM wo 492 50 INO MEL 2. Nomen ene .384 | 50 
INOS AU re tee, 35 |45- | .28-.41 | 50 DO) ahs DPR Water ea deal lniore: Sterns HES ci .42 | 48 
50 INGHNS eed een aac reales .382| 65 
INO M5 oOo e ee. 48 364] 50 Nor 14 eee ee & .34 | 52 
INORG SS sek biG 54 25 | 54 Now: Se eee .385| 48 
INO MNT de cities 45 485) 45 Noel6 yi. 0 Oe ee .52 | 48 
INOURB ac aD. et los Lem ab 48 276d] 48 OPN ee ete Sete | aera eel ene .854] 48 
INIOHIO sc tame ee. 523 Oe WO2) NDdS. 4. ER be 29-.44 | 50 
INOBRLO Ve Oe ciate 50 34 | 50 INO el O18 fee FW .857| 50 
INGLE». o.tdn, (etae 50 27= 87 || D0 FINO. 20... where 41 | 44 
NOR? oi thet 50 B75 OO Ngo Ot. 3 a: el ee 365} 48 
NOs eS Se Oo. tO PRE: OO dee 18 437 ALS) MINGV 29) 2 ee, 82 | 50 
ING S814 oy tet ie. 44 327| 44 
INOMBLD Steet SR CE et ee 50 .88 | 48 Sirk YARN AND 
Fasrics 
Boxers, female— 
IRSICG 1 eer i He age 45 .23 | 45 Winders, female— 
INO eg sk Boe it 494 27 49S) MEN Gi 2 i ee Pe 25 | 50 
LCE) RR OD Ee ine eo 26 225b| 48 INO E2 st OUR. ee 315| 50 
INO, RD ia Be 55 | .26-.294] 55 INOS Oe. Owe We See: hee ala 24-27 |33- 
INORG Si. LE dak oui ees, 50 157} 50 47 
INOBIFG 3.4. att ee 48 | .19-.24 | 48 INOP8- 4S Mes cas [es eee eecall ton 24 | 55 
UNOERNG. 5 Wee See ee 48 41 | 50 IN Osh OAG.): Meee eing a] one ore totes 25 | 48 
NOR Sei h aes eth at Ny ew 30 35 | 29 AoE «PMOL WMCe pn IBB Ris th |i. 2 a 275| 50 
INO, 0 Be 50 BOS OD WIN ar Pe Gi at aan eee Mea a 243} 50 
ENED Gee OM Void Lica 48 276b| 48 INOUES: 225 aie es ee p21 955 
Nae 0d eth bets 525 DAC Ola MENGES Oo tke Meee 2 lee Mee 1080) 200 
INNES <6 3). GO La 48 | .27-.42 | 48 INOPAOs a). ida mers ches alice steal rater a2 550 
Ga a ee so icc clear 48 484| 48 INOS Cas Re eee eee eee: .84 | 42 
CL DOA Alien sheen Waits Minin KGS 50 275) 50 INO) ca eon ohtee .18-.27 | 50 |.32-.34 | 45 
EE ROA Sai AM 2 De, MO les 12 32 | 45 INGOSIS 7. bee eee .30-. 28-.36 |48- 
INORG fu ue tae, 44 33 | 44 53 
VOM. Lk ee Aewe: 50 34 | 48 INGOTS coche 2 alt. eer cee 32 | 47 
NOG. 13. Oe SO 2) day gewas 474 ZOOM AT SONGS SMe Te eke 25 | 50 
WordG, |. A ae, 45 442! 45 INOSTLG 52, howe titel ol Bete aan te 278) 55 
BOP NUT vo dean Oe Ant OS eb ieieial Betas 29 | 39 
Dye-house men— 
Hy Ce gare INO cds KAU Late A eae Me 45 -45 | 45 | Spinners, male— 
INO RI oh eae 55 .83 | 55 INI ORM 5 cs sees Ce Re tiral|ie eyes opera aoe .17-.25 | 55 
IN OIRO Lv cL SR MA Macs ne Oro nG ats 49 BO2b)"52 WIN ol RO LURE Re. |. 3 Bante nto .34 | 50 
INO MEA, cog ki See, OMS [ine oo, ts eer 48 377| 44 INGE Ss tee eect eesti tenes 25-.40 | 50 
OS ee eo Oe 48 CONES dt WEN Stak St Lier asco AOE a 23-.26 | 51 
ING SUG oi pM CPT. Able «US le 50 275} 50 
ING ei: ct ae eae. 55 |.31-.40 | 55 INOS 5 2.0); See ks eeerel| oot Sete cll are w20 | 54 
EN Oem Side Aen as Mees tate wet 493 SOF 00 ENOL B:...- oe) Sat east rsepnte sinc 20-.26 | 55 
BNO) Sot We 2 Be: 50 418) 50 INOW a Bia coe batted | Cee pb acontiter .275| 50 
INORIO0 80 2 Ee 8 OMI Ln ea Cl dee BO. 30.6050 1S "No, 8... bck... .55 | 48 
INOW tO eB: 44 44 | 494 
Nos oi ios .k aie, oie OU oe aa OD a INO, £0.47 45 co cheealseaben mine. .26-.35 |50- 
INO M18 iit aes eee 55 455) 55 5 
INGE oe ck tale Gee 45 |.50-.57 | 45 INO FELON i. a ete s ahaa al eeeeucior atten 30-.40 | 573 
ING RED 5 ae eee Ca eS ck ee INGOUSLL 5 (cc SMe F Seen cae eek eelliencrn .275| 60 
NFO aR tS A 59 .49 | 59 
NORE eae All lel CR Ff Seats 485 .418} 483) Spinners, female— 
ING MES) (ci Wie Aas 524 36 | 50 INOUBEL 4 5) A ahe Rca ekt ov ct CMe elllce ae .25. | 50 
IN O19 5) 558 Soe ee 48 A500 48 i WON. 3 ee. bee, .29 | 55 
INOS 20 oc a eee Nata gee | Sater 48 BOOS Hie BING HIS ors). te terete etllice scan ecee | meee 30°}. 53 
6 IG ne. Mealae: SP nas Stra (erin) oe ae Fa ree 33 | 45 
NOMA nt ok reeled ae 48 405) 48 NOIR D5. ashen acute vecree she ices 29 | 39 
IN Ocp2 ilar ce eee |e cout eral ornate 48 42 | 48 IN OF aG. Ses cee ce eral stale gravee ete eke 25 | 50 
INO: ZO Mees aan acts 50 OOD | OU MN Ose go sha Mace e es ince tomb ol meme 315| 57 
INORD4 cy lbianes Sen: 50 | .380-.54 | 47- 
53 | Redrawers, female— 
INO A251 cosh sete lsnid hiss liteee 30 |50- .38d | 41 INOS ic tater os Mell Sota aes .23-.25 | 50 
INO WE? -.:., anatase the sce eee | cee .20-.21 | 49 
IN OWAG oe cert ae steels sae swielineey .875| 44 .43 | 44 INOSRS och Pas setts oe trawl oem .21 | 50 





b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


SSS SS Serer ee 
——— —— ————— eee 

















1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry 9° |} — | ——— Industry es [| 
and — Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages ,Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages {Hrs} Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Smxk YARN AND 
Fasrics—Conc. 

Redrawers, 5 ING Le ete eam eel ae .40-.55 | 55 |.50-.60 | 55 
female—Con. INO} 2) chore PRE alls aa: Hell tee .05°| 50 .577| 50 
INO Sa eee aes ls ae eaclleares 19-.20 | 55 |.24-.28 | 48 INTOR TG a ieee eta Ain Neate TN ho ce 44 | 50 597] 50 
INOS aOR acs & cco | morsicnt. oleae 20222000; |e 22=9270 1050 Wo. 14.0... tiie 55 | 44 473] 55 62 | 50 
INO gHRO era hielo) Seutntae Lele we .24 | 50 Si OO! PRIN nN Lol ake at eis btall high bane 60-.80 | 50 |.71-.93 | 50 
DISI@E AU 5 Cheat tes EDS EN FOR EP ATS [Deo 27-.30 |48- | .26-.32 | 50 

53 Weavers, male— 
INOS EG as eed eee aes 25 | 50 |.28-.30 | 50 CO) LMR Ce ert (dere FEA DELS -.50 | 50 |.38-.56 | 55 
INOS eos tat SOO: 335| 624 .404] 50 473) 50 

Warpers, male— ; UNOS eS oe Watt ARGS ct Aull Nemec Orie: .89-.44 | 50 |.85-.45 | 45 
IN IZOye 1 ed SCR ie eat na re 3 | 55 PONG OO UNO aA en ne a eM eae LATA .80-.44 | 50 |.44-.59 | 50 
INGO At Kat sors. 30 | 624 483) 50 .54 | 50 UN GAMO noes Paitin ah or petectehe alebta 277) 55 353} 59 
INI@s See sees Be Ra ee ae a aes 28 | 50 ee dee JNO eT ORC Ion Oe Ona ce ra 8 Getta IM 98-.47 | 48 |.30-.55 | 48 
UNIS, Gis ares Bt te ape eae ee 8 fet ,30-.40 | 50 |.32-.40 | 55 INKOEC . CAR ae on ae Maen Peta 32—.424| 50 |.38-.455] 50 
INGE Dkr aS Bb ee Sel MIE (beet ate 32-.38 | 55 |.33-.40 | 50 DN )eh.e CR frame CO gee We ae esa bs ial 42 | 50 48 | 50 
IN GOMen Olea tet ene ee aloe 34 | 50 .40 | 50 INOS iO. fetes et ON ct nie eal 39-.46 | 50 |.41-.59 | 50 
INICS | Se Pa A ae IAS NT a SA OD 38 | 55 INGOle LOMO ae Od eT ued 38-.46 | 50 |.42-.58 |45- 
IN Gy, ohe ele cys SOS Ele eee Ge aoe 429} 50 448) 50 
ING Oo Rrse aa lee atin Set nen SO bOu lh 4o—e4 OL LOOM MUNOR hoes cc cutee wl hie cee dae 44 | 50 586] 50 
UNICO onl {Oe Pas ste ApW ie, Soe senate chee Ii ie Son 5o 41 | 49 TRG). al Aaa Noe Rabie toll Be es aga he 40 | 55 45 | 55 
INOMe ll eeteet ree eee eee Pa 20 | 55 287) 54 IORI CO)y NB seep a a MT fe i ate (he 353] 41 40 | 40 

War pers, female— Weavers, female— 

INO Mle rnic trade hale eeeaG totes 307| 50 33 | 48 OSB et don tele 35t)| 524 412} 50 473) 50 
INGO acter ict aia vase |x eee | td 22 | 55 25 | 55 ENIOW DR eS ai iri etl oae Sak ees 38-.42 | 50 |.38-.44 | 45 
INOMMO eG ie re eel haa .29 | 50 |.85-.37 | 48 BNO MBs Bese etavara ews vie |i Seema Ral tee ee .297| 55 .336] 59 
NiO ey Aas tan carts .380t} 525 .442) 50 PAGS OOM MMO Rds hier Mears ccutel| ales tetes SL alle .82-.424] 50 |.38-.455] 50 
ENO MIROER ERT TE ora eile eee | tee: .32 | 50 .38 | 50 INO UY ann lie Risisck all enarae ee aT .385 | 50 385| 45 
INOW Oe werk agedacl aspen. 29-.36 | 48 |.28-.38 | 48 NOMI GEr ate Cust alll cate), raed ae 344] 50 44 | 50 
INOS MG EE th os eee came, 30 | 50 |.28-.37 | 40 [NOM per ovis 4. 3'| stan tree 282) 33 35.1139 
INI@S Pasa S RO ne ered cence Aes com 30-.36 | 55 |.33-.38 | 50 INOMAROE Geos dan ak eiK. een alee be 34 | 50 52 | 50 
INO PMEO reat Cotter ar tele ene led ne 34 | 45 356] 50 
INOrnd Oeayaich etn eet. ahs. 40 | 50 50 | 50 [Smash hands, male— 

INO Lage uae. seer, atdl eee se lee ee 38 | 50 39 | 50 

Quillers, male— INGO heal aie pars ais tad, bsatell sco eeme ial ahi 35 | 55 40 | 55 
INOS ener Seer ot: 22-.30 | 50 |.25-.36 | 55 INORG A SEES Braet ea lit timmade 5 20k Os 33-.38 | 48 40 | 48 
IRIGY eek pctaes SERN eSs |e tae an ee 23 | 54 DiMOOMMMUN OW 4s oes ton oes We cae ohial able 425| 55 445! 50 
INIOA O abeig cee re ae et Mea ns at ae 24 | 55 264) 54 INIOLP Sy ee nee (Oe Rete 20-.31 | 55 |.26-.39 | 55 
TRON dg bee eee ater RE | Oe «Aa [AS 18-.263} 55 |.22-.285) 50 DIB) WaT NR RI BAR a a a P 42 | 50 42 | 50 
INGO OME eee wands ile ae ee idea 22 | 55 284| 48 ING Sula carole i Siclays oA full letsista aOR 35-.40 | 50 |.40-.45 | 55 
ENKI) | AGons eve enn ee se CRNA pete EG pe a Ea 385] 50 S80 LOOM MMOs SEE omar toiais aietells ote beet ctalb eras 396} 50 474] 50 
INGA eer ery eee ord. teh. 29-.38 |50- |.35-.46 | 50 

55 Pickers, female— 
ING MOR eae peter tee ke Peta; 372) 55 455] 5 Ona Murer os Jens Mia lgced cia 17 | 55 19 | 55 
NO mei cic deel orc Be hake ee 20-.25 | 50 |.23-.27 | 48 
Quillers, female— GIP ase es vhs sPecdeeb cudnt 20 | 50 24 | 50 
Ey al SN Shs RIVETS < Col Iemma) te oe 20-.34 | 50 |.22-.38 | 48 TOO a Be era Va a | Ue 25 | 50 27 | 45 
INO MER ost eer een eilioh. Tab le xl 4 J 23 | 50 PA WEE |). INI@) RU ae a (eR I a 21 | 44 25 | 50 
UN Gos LSM aie ee ee Ne a el 24 | 55 264| 54 INOW PORTED. sch dtoratsy oi2'o |) aetebataas 205 || Sofas 18—.24 | 48 |.20-.24 | 48 
INOupea ene cruel bey ites tls 244) 55 285) 50 INGE CERO) UPI oer Drea etre Siar A Ce 25 | 55 27 | 55 
INCOR RRO ee ee tee ee ee alt ye 18-.22 | 48 |.22—.27 | 47 BNOW TS ue cites st talio ste Shee 265} 50 28 | 50 
INIOTROMa Me cet CL ale eo hth. 25 | 50 2D HO OMP MIND LO naa << derstars'gvade tle ao esters [ioe 275) 50 303] 50 
INORG Mena eee ee bt, 25 | 50 |.30-.31 | 50 Toy, S10) 0 eR Pe a | ee es 25-.33 | 50 |.31-.40 | 50 
INOUE Shee nies se 30 | 44 Sle inog 32 | 50 
ING ran eee ote ace Meat cet. .24 | 52 .27 | 50 |General helpers, male- 
INO) AUD si reemtess oy ye ea ae Me Vee ae PAG) | .27 | 48 INOS Pees. s cosh italiane Ma beumele .375| 50 .40 | 48 
IN ayy Tod 9 amen reer) (Me arte) be 25-.30 | 50 |.30-.40 | 55 
Twisters, male— Nai he Ar to OR ey SP ewe Bp RG? .25 | 48 |.25-.32 | 48 
ORs il dere WigeeRetach ste opal (ira ier Aiea A oe 63 | 50 .547| 50 INO WEAR Beal ckoteas do ails Sekoe ie cheers .254) 55 .242] 50 
INO Boa Mea naire ts eee. La. .33-.42 | 50 |.30-.40 | 55 INO LA ae cosh tre Gel baton oBnlinb oe .20-.27 | 55 |.25-.85 | 55 
ING, DIG RES re an LAL? SU A MR .466] 50 F020] OOMMMENO di Ger ator stisse cecal ais tec tine .20-.41 | 50 |.20-.41 | 50 
INOMW AeA Coe hele eee cabs Ao) .46 | 55 ENO BNI cet oc ote crdant ot .35 | 44 |.32-.465/46- |.38-.51 |47- 
INOW Oe Samer Sey etch: 54 | 50 FOZ OO 58 50 
INOvae OF mean oc ceteb valet chk © 39 | 55 PAA OOMNME IN OVME Sit sts sists « eeide Oe aitetes eel te Souler 367| 60 
INGabel ae acs coy Re eRe lp ees, 24-.30 | 55 |.30-.36 } 55 TINGS FL PR Pee ee fee oe ee SRS 26-.44 | 50 |.40-.52 | 50 
NORE Otte sd are net emer | seers .511} 50 521) 50 ING, EUR US Gene eta ee ar re, em (ea 32-425 | 48 45 | 48 
INO gO tomes wae ae eck leah: .39 | 50 52 | 50 INO aailieee mea. cdi a8 I ein ara hie ee 24) 55 264] 54 
UNTO ped Ole oe her oi rales eke |e ioe .455| 55 40 | 55 
Sxuirts* 
Loom fixers, male— 
DOS Gh oro Bare Ak ere al ete (eer .45 | 50 .50 | 50 [Cutters, male— 
INO ves cee aes eu ene ck look: oe HOD 45 | 55 IN OME Hea ies ic ako 4 1alke Showa eee verde .40-.45 | 45 |.40-.45 | 48 
NOV ROMe tae el ere Aa Wen ane .45-.60 | 50 |.57-.62 | 55 INGO iis eae cd aa Doc a araag iret .425| 40 437) 48 
Nopeiatses.. Ane.) GSE 525). 52=159 i SO oo Orel DOME me INOL Ses cca... 6 orole eras 56 | 463 625] 48 656} 48 
INGO Be ete ece oe eahion te akte : 55 .468] 54 iNew y baa nam eal (etd. TEP ee 645) 464 756| 464 
INO PET OM On ota | eee aleke. 59 | 50 .65 | 45 IN Gagne Were ci ctans, «scales | erapaerearnte tierce 32 | 48 417} 48 
INTO SER lene et ellos tale atie 585] 50 62 | 50 INO NG venus intel mah tee 565} 4 461| 52 50 | 47 
INOMISOMIE Raich Eons ee Li iccke 40—- 62510480 48— Gone AoulebINO itis aa ss « «baie 30-70) 51 |.42-.66 | 512|.48-.76 | 54 
Ty Bibles ie aie Aan Micaela Se ler ie .80 | 50 BSOS| COU M MBI! Giver cas chee .56 | 50 .603} 494 .71 | 53% 
NOLO Mea eee ce este uk heck. SO0= "Go MOD ae Ol EO a O OME BIN Gil). cc. pocmere ariel ca bem cial eyes .25-.50 } 50 |.30-.50 | 50 


t 1930. ; 
*Work shirts included under Ready-Made Clothing. (B. Men’s Work Clothing) see page 96 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 









































1929 1940 1941 ee 1929 
Industr SoS SS ndust ry =a 
and f Wages Bre Wages ;Hrs} Wages and — Wages |Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per | per per Occupation per 
hour j|wk. hour hour 
$ $ $ 
Suirts—Conc. os ; 
Sewing machine oper- rimmers, male— 
ators, female— Bont ake [boeasouesah tie he 34.00 
Sass 04 LRA, 2 ee (Cn sy ARP 18-.26 ING a2 oii ide Ul ON oaulle asa Ril |e 
IN OR eae eee 205| 46 1273 INO Od. GRRE. Cet M eto a nays eel eee 
INGO she a ceaeeh MEAT GES RO 26 NOME er cot ee ot ot ental ent 
INGRIRAS SE ottis abe IT Be be SS 26 ONCE Hi ye, BARR IES, Dae Lge Meco deci 
ENG ROR CU OMe ELA nS. Ve Oe DUN Ine eee 24-25 INO GS ce ns Orne taste tease re aree apes 
INOS LO Sapte atoms 245} 49 18-.30 INO SSeS PN ae atelier eden 
INGE TES Cite Sane Se 323] 49 28 Nom Onc prea 32.00 
INGSTSS di cde 25 | 50 Be NOP LO hae eee gee |e ernie lets 
INO een ae sabe 20-.33 | 51 22-38 INOS La ue EAE So gs deta rates 
Noch Obit) Sole, nal antunhe L641 82 20-.43 INTO Gate ME Maite oc 28.00 
TNO TST ee Fen 08 ey Meat eee aise 
Examiners, female— INO ATA tee pe 33.00 
NOTRE Ete aaee cee pees .20 | 46 273 INOS TSN oun be enee 27.00 
DIG He Meee Hee OED Bleed bub eg 25 NOR TGS: Gh ae oe 32.00 
INORG Ro aor eee: .823| 49 HOG 
INGE SOIR ere a 29-.36 | 51 34 
No. 5 22) | 50 40 
ING WOME Rn sete Se EA iter eee .20 Basters, male— 
INO Sale ke tae bere 35.00 
Pressers, female— 
Neel eee eee Dy} 4635 294 ONO URED: ese eye enue teas eal gee 
BNO A 2Be Geeta cde 2), ice yc te yy 
INOFG Ae cueskemen eee .245| 49 125 INO Ab oc cic eek pave etatato rectal to anele 
INGA kan ties eye .363] 49 30 INO RAS hater er ee fated ya's tot fan ah a 
INORO Mawes Cee 20-.33 | 54 .23-.40 
No. 6 .225| 50 40 INO.E GDh ert eee eal eis estar eat 
Box room workers, INGO AEG a iia Dl enovene Bomar rc mictae stares 
female— 
Nonhae.: .30 INGA Ge er roPe Hea sco tiete crs eh ater [sae 
IN OME oe sseicttpaty ee Sito seh On 129 
ISO ait ane Unie eye .17 | 464 262 T(r Wats’ neo tet, Mha tatty) BAUS var otra kot of 
NIDA AMAA). Cue Balestier e stm fae 28-.34 
No. 5 18-.26| 50 38 ING ig ay Qh taxied tctste ae Ges eedetaete | sees 
Shippers, male— ANGI TUK U: ROnApen Resid Hil Prue RC licen 
Bouton mst ue. tA 4015; 368 La bok 8 Pg Mel ly My 23.50 
ING ROMS cu ok eh te 265] 49 40 Maia bas a suena fb 32.00 
MNOS arte sae eae ote .40 | 50 43-54 
ON ar ne ee ce mete 217-36 | 69 38-.59 Nom 1SW eae, nase enleetien iter met 
; INOS Tae nor eg eor sateen ites 
ReEADY-MapDE 
CriorHine— 
A—MEN’S AND Boys’ |Per wk Per wk Per wk 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
Cutters, male— Basters, female— 
FCT Ia RRR Pi He 39.00 | 44 41.85 iS 1 OREM PO 23.50 
Nios ED e ater ie Ws BANE SM Loe Say 42.25 
iN TORING tee ait at ee IE AR Ua 26.65 INO aby 2) seeped esc elect tea leis 
NOM Pet at Shane. Smirk be 6y 34.05 
INO POM ee eae oi Sire 42.00 INO Wyy iby aan ey atta te lleecse Si sitoy stetees 
INO YOM fe cert hens AMER mee 8 Oe 33.44 
Koy, EMAA les Wis fk 8 fe | aa ba 42.35 INO re ere ed ee Me oc tare te fay 
INO Seo Sisiatel oe) ei les ome 30.00- © 
38.00 ING Si OW eae cst epee? tl motets 
INGO Oia Ne Bae: aS ieee he: 29 .95 
ANON VOM Re eRe Sea ie) Tanah ob dul 36.85 INO oa Os ath oe deh eel icke ease nator 
INOUE eh os eM AE ks Dobe 7 | 25.90 INO Ah WCPO phi torent eee lake 
ING De Cole ghee teen pele Dd 7.50. 
35:20 ING se Cotes Ae ny ae 20.00- 
iS OO LS RAD le te) ee ey 33.00 29.50 
DSS A Oe ER RORY Ie Minna, P 30.00 ING sy ORE od eee oleh tartar 
INO guOe ao. real au 34.00 | 44 40.05 ING LIOR eae ete aint speetbercll sees 
INOS LGM ee ihe e te ce 34.00 | 44 25 .00- Nowite cect, 10.00— 
45.00 13.00 
LG ia ci a RSP RR Th 37/25 ING Ry eed eae Ie 
IN ays ad ESA R ROA lM eats bal he NG 42.12 
INOM TO Mea ted. ee 39.50 | 44 : 44 |43 .30- IN OWNS ice ae| akecabedloRte 
4 46 .20 
ING a0 eed ae ak ie 40.00 | 44 : 44 |42 28- INGAAS ae a Pale hl Cee 
8.53 Us icone aay Ay eke Pela ate ed er Ae 
ING SI 5 A I 2 EG AP 44 |44.23- No ab liGins ee ee ke 15.00 
48 53 INOABL7 Seas ake ete: 17.00- 
LN (08 7 Ro BR oo) OM BO a 463/31.47- 20.00 
52.4 NOs LSet aan nee 14.00- 
INOS Bre cai dae ea et his tec A et ee 40 |37.65- 18.00 
46.60 INORG st centre kyers AEE oe hol eee 
INO 4244525 5ta ome FOR 34.00 | 44 31.85 











1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry SS SS Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wage |Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per jper| per |per| per 
week jwk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE 
CLorHiIna—Cont. Button sewers, 
female—Conc. 
A—MEN’S AND Boys’ TRICO WS SOO nes ne, dun Ol Mae fel fa ie 13.64 | 44 13.64 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS INOLR Ria Aeon Sal ae eke Tene 13.10 | 48 11.70 
—Cont. NIOSIG Aas GRE ante Seeete [it ees een CLR 14.00 | 44 16.00 
UNICO) IA ray an AT Bate A Gr Bes Ve 15.00—- | 44 |15.00- 
Sewing machine oper- 20.00 25 .00 
ators, male— IN OR TORRE hee ede cock 17.75 | 433) 14.75 | 433) 17.75 
BOM rae er Ate 3 32.00 | 44 |26.00— | 44 |24.00- | 44] No. 11.............. 25.00- | 44 |22.00- | 44 |22.00- 
42.00 45 .00 22.00 35.00 35.00 
DINER 74h Ie ea ee Merced salt GOMOD ead ae oOe mma: PENT th (Dhue ot 83 22.00 | 44 |22.00- | 44 |24.00- 
31.45 34 28.00 35.00 
THO} Sn NG. Aloe SCORE a de (ht 23.00- | 44 127.60- | 44 ENG EES PAs Care ERR Rg 26.85 | 44] 28.20 
31.00 37. INGOn AS gee Reed Rn) Nek eee. 15.40 | 374) 17.65 
DNOVAG R R o ORe  GOR 6 ERS Ua | ZO Gorn Wests 0s) HOt PINOY LOH oe. clis cs coh Mb dia 5 18-00 | 88 | 21-45 
30.10 33.90 INOS ORAER VERA cs LUMI APE takers 2 16.30 | 373| 12.68 
ENOWMBO Sent IER RO Ae ne Nap, 28.00 | 44} 31.00 | 44 
INCOR MRLOUAR een Gn AMI MR edie HEM 26.00- | 44 |30.00- | 44 |General hand sewers, 
34.00 44 00 | female— 
IN fe) y 708.) J aS |  O BIAS 1537153840) WASH APN. Glhiine, elt iy 14.00 | 44] 14.80) 35 16.50 
INOVS, Nott ch eueat 15 CRROOIEIA I co eee Se ek a 20e05H| S8i e2ouiar Aen MING cowie, view | Wylie oy 8 ....{12.50-— | 44 |10.00- 
INTO WET tl] S: een ot AAR Ie me Re 28.90 | 303) 30.05 | 33 aleatrdt) 16.10 
OTD AG ORR AL OBE OR ob Lt 2200) tan: OO Mat PUNO hesun ee) the e ea i 14.50- | 44 |17.40- 
NON (i A BR eo) 32.00— | 44 |28.50- | 44 |35.00— | 44 15.00 18.00 
42.09 46.00 48.00 INCOME ATE egos Poh ac aah ie 16.53 | 274) 19.24 
BN On? 2h: oh eit) Je SOF TO! 42), OULOD (aoe Mookae IeeOTT BEINGS SO) oousc hac ccles sls onueb es 14.00 | 44] 16.00 
BNIOZ SUS Ps eee chs RAN Sei Rabie ele 0.10- | 44 131.60-— | 44 DO PTOL SN cant take. 2 AB ae 13.64 | 44 13.64 
: 49.45 51.95 IN Meo YAMA RUA 1 en a 15.00 | 44 | 16.28 
EN OF WU JED hea a 22.50 | 44 |30.00—- | 44 |30.00- | 44 INSOp ISL Mel ae ge See A esa UA a et 13.20 | 44 |13.86- 
45.00 45.00 16.17 
NiO NED PS oS 6 ae 17.00— | 44 |25.00—- | 44 |30.00- | 44 UNIO SOR ae eal 28 7.00— | 52 | 13.45 |.48°| 14.80 
24.00 Bhi). 35.00 9.00 
IN OSG ar reett SR eee shed lakes ALE2Z0-F Wade 230708 An [MNO MOR. Sc ie ob od eS 11.15 | 48 9.45 
26.85 35.20 INSU Re oe) SP oN NS Bk 15.10— | 53 |14.97- 
16.30 16.12 
Sewing machine oper- BNO DY, PR Re ok Ba abe ok 1212 | 382) 1is74 
ators, female— INO) LCI, ha ae ae ee I a bi 12.00- | 48 13.44 
INRICOe OIS7 Lee A eae Hs See 10.00- | 48 |11.00—- | 49 13.20 
12.00 16.00 NRO MLA eae 8 e's aoe APU late ws 9.12— | 48 | 9.12- 
ISOLA ORO oe | a en CO 15.00 | 44} 16.32 | 44 10.65 12.00 
INOR Maids cheater eal el ER ey OMRON Nec ol teint ON EE 2] Wo pan a a und 00. 1) 44 11.00 
NOL AE ice re ee a Pee 14.40— | 432/16.40- | 4331 No. 16.............. 11.50— | 44 |15.00- | 44 |12.00- 
21.05 21, 14.00 18.00 20.00 
UNO MADAM eicel eral atee desecic [obs as. 16 .00- Gs TSVO0— 1 MAM MBEING IIL 7, vine slde voce dc lee cae 20.00 | 44 | 22.00 
18.00 19.00 Toy DI ent Spee Sel eee. See 2300 VAD A Ose Sh 
“ICY Gece ge i ft Se 13 A Se NAS! CEMA TING ALON we. ONE MET ka 19.00 | 44 | 19.00 
BN OM Ee tee ae een Ores eae | 14.40 | 48 | 16.80 | 48 ING R2Odie Bs Riess. oA De 14.44 | 36 | 14.78 
ING) Poa Se peat (ees a a RE ea a 10.21-— |35- |10.30- |39- 
14.90 | 46 | 18.76 | 48 |Finishers, female— 
UNOS citer ees | coors. ha ball one 8.64- 48 }11.04- | 48 INGO Sree AER oct REE EEL RR NG Be 15.00- | 44 |16.50- 
10.08 15.36 18.00 20.00 
Soa LOU Aa aR pee Pe be 19.15 | 47 | 20.85 | 48 INO 2 mitts 20.00 | 44] 16.45 | 88} 20.55 
ENROM EDR or ai 1 d Re, a L310) [P4392 SOuIMASL | MUNOR ROR ME aot yao kell oh obs cak oy 14.40 | 48 |18.50- 
IN GEIRLIZANE, oH oe 1 | a ee ee 10.55- | 48 j11.76- | 48 16.50 
16.80 20.64 INNO. CEES cine ete sl IO setae) 16.00 | 44 | 19.20 
INGE Sie: Bae te oeige llet a has ge I 12.50- | 44 |13.50- | 44 INGY is OSM, oe oD Ue SS heed Se Sl 15.00 | 44 | 16.32 
16.00 18.00 NOW ORG OR Ae ERR Ne 13.45 | 43 | 13.00 
INO S14 ae) ORR AS WOOF OO! els 750. 420i melon OO AON MINOR EE Tp Ue... 3 «ketal Slat stoke cifleeus 13.64 | 44 | 14.70 
NAL SERN Woehe et ell EO ses olla Oy 13.20- | 44 |15.40- INGOHE S95. S B25 GR oR ae 12.05— | 432|12.35- 
15.84 21.56 | 44 15.30 20.95 
NORIO IE ah oa HY L5ROOF) 440 1 3200= 6 44 SL OOSS eae PNiOMY Qlie ond cece fe |e cseeable ¢ 10187 1988) |\ ede 
21.00 25 25.00 Poa Ou eae Abs SSR RE ae 12.50 | 48 | 13.75 
INORG a cede et L2RO0R 44) 12 50S) 44 TT OOSE WA REN OWT ee, a Ree. 11.70 | 48 | 10.90 
22.00 24 28.00 JSCgS. 1 ea RR ee a ee 8 Se 9.12— | 48 |11.04- 
11.04 14.40 
INO USS deter eet scans he oe 20.00 | 43°) 20.05 | 483] 22.65 |433 NOUR LOHR RAs ote ebns. +| ees Se 12.50 | 44 | 14.00 
NOR EO Aer ss eA 8 ao OOM 4a esha 44d C2 SO Waa INO tas oe. . os > fe Alla be cb cites 13.00- | 44 |16.00- 
18.00 16.50 20.00 25.00 
INGE OUT. - Ortas a MEIN eee tee a 15':00=, | 44. 16.802) 144 |) Nol 15. te. sh. & 20.25 | 483} 15.20 | 482) 21.15 
20.00 24 64 NOR GE wees. sb cy WAL 4. eo 19.90- | 44 /20.90- 
AO ae a Be 14.00- | 44 |11.08- |36- |11.05- | 34 23.10 24.25 
20.00 17.62 | 373] 15.80 ING MUG. She pee eee 18.50 | 44 |20.00- | 44 |20.00- 
24.20 2150 
Button sewers, Nos LS te) uh byes od eekte cate 15.80 | 344} 16.65 
female— INOS OR Pos oe ANNA ee Riel eae 15:55 iSeep ety. 42 
ING aE fe ee Ee | ee ee ee 13.60) 1944. | G2a5 144. fe Noe 20.42). Re... BA. foe 16.00— | 44 |16.00- | 44 |18.00- 
INO RIE Beh 5.8 22.00 | 44 | 18.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 22.00 24.50 26.50 
INO GRIDS SRN OES. CH eke Goble Se Ov O0) 44, ELC aer eas TINGS Qi t i oa eh. NW, ete 62 oo] Bons 11.70— |25- |14.15- 
INOS 2220 OR Ge ee Oe, See i 23.00) |, 43.1, 24 OO [esa 12.60 | 30 | 17.00 
IN CaO Rasy Pe 8S MA Bek te AS 19580) S44 SOT GR lee | PHINOs 228.56... .a8- 5 Ad 16.00.) 44} 20.18 | 87 | 17.82 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 























1929 1940 1941 1929 1941 
Industry Industry 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per]| per |per| per | per Occupation per per | per 
week |wk.] week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk. | week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Pressers, male—Conce. 
CLotHING—Conc. Oty ee Saas ae 2 30.00- 44 |45.00- | 44 
40.00 50.00 
A—MEN’S AND BOYS’ IN OEEZ Ota eacecittote iis etecrstoxebe liane at 44 136.15- | 44 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 46.83 
—Conc. INOS OO eon ee ac oa sete leeene 4) 42.30] 39 
EN Ose (eter oe ote 22 .00- 36 |16.10- | 34 
Pocket makers, male— 29.00 29.8 
INO; tel thre a bheetnate ats 36.50 | 44 |80.00- | 44 |34 00- | 44 | Underpressers, male— 
40.00 50.00 OL] DA Rha: 29.00 | 44 |22.00—- | 44 |30.00- | 44 
I OGRE 20k eens ON ..-.{ 83.95 | 43] 47.55 | 35 : 45.00 
INGE ES Beene Lies 39.00 | 44 25.90 | 32 37 33 | 38 NOD MORE Sar rie EMA ee A etsy ke 24.65 | 44 
INOS SEA eine eatise a Mayet, arb ....| 81.45 | 441 392 00 | 44 IN OES Sein UN PAMEL Rigey, ict egeca. 24.50 | 44 
INR Die Wee et aie Sasi cee ; 26.40 | 48 95.20 | 48 INO RA ee eee Eee Lee leery] ates 18.00-— |35- 
Mat tO sida bate t on tcbin 38.00 | 44} 45.00 | 44 23.76 | 37 
TOE pA ote De ate hee a CaN 25.00- | 44 |39.00- | 44 INGE TOUTE eed IR Matec, il eee 25.20 | 44 
50.00 50.00 nah. (EAN A cael oh, 4) ie ncasehemes te Ais 24.24 | 344 
IN OER Ee ay ee 25.00 | 44} 53.00} 44] 44 09 | 44 NOS ETL ae aU Mae See Go keaa| see: 19.74 | 42 
INEG NWT The wna BeUN RE OA ARMS Ry Fe pele 1Ot OOS LA QUOOL aR taara INOns Siete eee ki eyhee deen, tell 24.00-— | 44 
55.00 58.00 35.00 
INGOT IOs PR Reece eee ee 37.05 | 433] 36.18 | 43 INOS WOGGE Lh eee Rod skies sever eek 23.00 | 48 
INOS LUM ne ae ete 32-00 | 43 133 75- | 45 INO DO Tei cs ees by tal isttenseevets lie eis 18.72 | 48 
45.00 Nid Tair Sree OSB nics yess Rate 18.48 | 48 
INN LD ogee ee Be 47.30 | 44] 4g no} 44 INOS N23 NR chee 6 wel stats ers ed tests 21.12 | 48 
INGE TOME ees RIMM ee eC 36.50 | 433] 32.30 | 38 INOS 132) Re Ee PER Spee, ade es 20.00 | 44 
Examiners, male— NOL T14 RS ee ee Oe OR Sa ee 33.20 | 432 
INO FL ele ee vere 30.00- | 44 }25.65- | 44] 98.00 | 44 Nos Tate Shs AM ae ee elec 37.50 | 44 
37.00 27.00 NosIG 8). See 22.00- 26.00- | 44 
Nore Ree Ce eee 22.00- | 44 |jo5 n0- | 44 27.00 42.00 
28.00 33.00 Tailors— 
INQAOL Plt en ent GI Oe .-..| 25.65 | 44] 97 79 | 44 INGO 7 TREY, FORE RE A ee 40.00 | 44 
NOSIS Laud ereisuminedp rota Mh hoa eae eZ OOM Een, 120 OQ ty S4o Nl MNO ho pee oko vee meT miamt Oc | Ria 32.00- | 44 
INGA My PGi e Reem coe Gee, che eGeOO 188.2 SOO free 45.00 
ECO Oo BER We wins fees has ipl | AOU TAR) OR OO as | PNGSLES) ME ok. Ge aie Pe hehe 31.20 | 44 
INNS ees: See Ra eet ee, ....| 29.00] 44] 309.00 | 44 NON PA cue yeh ea seme haus 30.00- | 36 
NOnms. Ai. es & 30.00 | 44] 23.50 | 44] 95 00 | 44 33.84 
INOS tO Sey AR Fe Any Pee oO HOON yaaa Om EAA: [MUNG cle fer Panett, fol) me anne | ee 39.15 | 432 
IN Ko} ates e seni se May < Ole hal 22. 00> 4499) 002 1 44 | RINGS. Givi das eee pole cee [ie ce 28.60 | 44 
27.00 28.00 | 44 NOD SOE. Sc so tea Be, Seen a ee. 29.57 | 384 
INOS LR check ae 30.00 | 483/19.50- | 482194 ggo- | 48381 No. 8.............]....-000]---> 30.00 | 48 
30.00 37 00 INO CO) e Meine Lie 30.00 | 43 31.37 | 432 
NOS 12S eS Peres ie Ae S2P 2a nees | O9 8G ess Te NOs LO Mee el genml e 22.00 | 44 44° 30.00 | 44 
Uy Co yyy (LR Se at an 0 | Uae ee Da 44 |31.25- 44 
34 00 
Pressers, male— Nos 1 Otoko. ya eras Toe et, 31.60 | 44 
INOb: Pies. ok een Meegal salt fe 13.00 | 48 | 46.00 | 49 Wopls. Ghd 0 Pe elas Lae 18.70 | 34 
Noa joee tye 37.00 | 44 |24.00- | 44 /30 00- | 44 
36.00 45 00 B—meEn’s work 
DROLET tibiae STRUAy UB) IME LVR aN Yo 22.75 | 44) 94.50 | 44 CLOTHING 
INGOTS Seva alt 20) 37.00— | 44] 23.47 | 31 | 37.05 | 45 |Cutters, male— 
41.00 INOS Gla ec dos Repent tie | : 2602539 
INGE BOA aoe ae eo ..../13.20- 44 113 96- 44 INOS) RO ARN AN CARE hy BU Me | eg ‘ 19.00 | 48 
23 .50 24.48 INOE OE KONA CO Palak &. ! 28.00 | 48 
Ios", [ee esan a ere PE tel RNA aa ee a ee 2000S), [hee oR ohh 44) RiNio sw ae bey See ei erin tig 5. 35.00 | 48 
31.00 37.20 INOS, FO Bae oa eR ee, | eee 5 25.44 | 48 
INO RTE te Roe a Ia ee ara AI 5 u| 424) POP UO Oost TINO. =. Oly akon de tbe te f 17.28 | 48 
UN ORS bee fae Mn eins eisellic toes 24720=4 |Wads OAN RR IR433h t INOS Rete Ole © 2 en ee ee : 22.00 | 48 
29.85 32. Noe SS ads. 2408 SI ae Sa ee ee : 28.50 | 49 
INO er.O Miva eee pretty teller 8 20268=0 44197) 4050 142— RINGS Ob h aaa ewe) othe Maternal oe ; 30.32 | 48 
FONG? 97 44 NOM TONES ceo ae 25 .00 35.00 | 49 
Nos ieee rei eee ee aia os p 35.00 | 48 
INGO y a LUE hn ents DR Qe en ne 22.75- | 44 j93.00- | 44 NOM IT2R RAL 2. 3 SO a ee ; 32.90 | 432 
28.75 33.00 Nios}! 13.9 Soha Ste ae ees j 24.00 | 48 
INOS TT PeR oe cert week heels ieee: 30.00 | 441 37.00 | 44 INOS 14) eRe toes. Gane a ae ; 29.17 | 50 
DON, 7 Ae | each ee yi a fer de 18.07 | 43 | 299.86 | 88 INO gel 5 eat ae SRR eal Paes | Pon 15 .35- 17.76- | 48 
INOW aA ee sletee Soil os yl eeek 17.95— | 38 |15.30- |31- : 24.00 
28.00 21.76 | 38 NOP 16H RE Aaa a eae 24.00 | 48 
INO MEE RN Ss MNT iene a ee BOL25 bah) Sor KG) 4520 G Now Tye ee 35.00 29.48 | 44 
NORE We. Sneay oe eee Lanne ee an 25.30 | 48 | 30.52 | 48 INOS 18M etme I ete Seeds 42.48 | 68 
INOS G Rese ee toe |e doen steers 17.30 | 48 | 23.04 | 48 INO TOK We ates cc tent, Me tel | aan 36.22 | 56 
INOS i paeee eo aise tte tia cps eae 21.60 | 48] 23.76 | 48 WNos20 ear hens 37.00 34.65 | 44 
INOS IS ees kira eke ee ete On 17290-0 M485) 15 045— ees NOW 21) eS See eee 35.00 34.65 | 44 
26.50 17.90 INO AD ease i tig tee Oe a8 | eee 41.85 | 40 
INO i ie Pe ee a gl a 27.00—- | 44 |30.00- | 44 NOP23se Renee 34.00 46.80 | 48 
37.00 42.00 INOW 24 oe UN eS ee eines 22.00 | 44 
INOS 20 Pate sa. 2700" 44 120 00% 44 2000S Ae | a INOS 250 Pe ee ce ee ee 26.40 | 55 
50.00 45.00 NO.n 2608S 5 ee oP ee ae 39.33 | 55 
INORIZ INTs Boe Gets oC ns ner eee 31 300!| 4437 OO 4S) VINOW OTe. tn 35 .00 29.50 | 44 
ING P22 a. orci eae 34.50) | 4831 935.90) I 43a 40445) | 4eat BNO, OSthe Ge pan eeten | be. 24.20 | 44 
INOS Donets oo atete 27.50 | 44] 37.50 | 44] 37.50 | 44 Nol aot. Jee 35.00 34.00 | 44 
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1929 1940 1941 
Industry SIR anes | nt ae | Ge 
and Wages ;Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
ReapDy-MapDsE 
CiotHiInec—Cont. 
B—MEN’S WORK 
CLOTHING—Cont. 
Cutters, male—Conce. 
INOMOOM Gobet cl oe cee lee 21.00 | 44 | 27.16 | 44 
INiomo Mates ote c(t a Ie 22.50 | 40 | 25.00 | 44 
INOS a Avetes drs ee pac lign tie 21.50 | 40 | 28.75 | 44 
INIORP OO sites sates Tite ccna | sie 40.00 | 44 | 45.00] 44 
INOMS Een, ae sss 35.00 | 44 | 34.00 | 44] 34.00 | 44 
INOGO Dee sors Be oes 40.00 | 44} 30.00 | 44] 30.45 | 44 
INGO Or eel sie monte: 40.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44] 30.00 | 44 
IN GW IRA Aa cle PR 35.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44] 35.00} 44 
INO MOS Aree aes ee ict tt ones 35.00.) 38 | 35.001 36 
INO RIS Oa. eee cace on 30.00 | 44] 25.00] 44] 30.00 | 44 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
JNO pag pal ita AA he (Oe eh dee 7.46- 39 |7.83- 39 
9.40 12.60 
NOs aaa ee ool eee Aire ela ie 8 .00- 44 |8.00- 44 
11.00 12.50 
NOG eR Olictea seen eliae Set k Lhaee 9.80- 49 }11.49- | 49 
TIE5S 14.56 
INTO REA etuee ce Detainee eae te, tate .00- 50 |8.50- 50 
12.00 16.00 
ING os Specie eItoten ae halal | Genesee amt etree 10.50- |48- |7.00- |33- 
17.50) | 55a) L4e50N 48 
NOSE G Aes es Sey dis a tse ail ete 9 .25- 464)9 .25- 46% 
T25 11/25 
TRG) | Wat sooe tb Ie Sue Rae (ORR ae 10.00- | 48 /11.00- | 48 
19. 19.00 
INOS Sees eee: 12.50 | 44 |10.00- | 49 |10.00- | 49 
12.00 15.00 
NOME FOR Aaa. Meroe heehee ee eR 11.60 | 403} 13.50 | 46: 
INGAPLOM Eee cree eres At ere Ate 13.00 | 48 | 13.00] 48 
NOM AILIR GR mene teers, nomen bike eG | 9 ay 10.10- | 50'|10.10- | 48 
1A TB 14.50 
INOS Ue MR Ce us lie ase cdaeee 9.65 | 48 | 10.16 | 48 
INOW SHER ae st eek tle OF cans 9.60- | 48 |12.00- | 48 
16.32 18.24 
Taslrabse We a-Si G38 erie etal Ege ae te a a 9.60- 48 |9.60- 48 
16.80 16.80 
TS ese, 2 Hin Gas SS bs ice a (a 11.52- | 48 |11.52- | 48 
13.90 16.80 
INOMMG HO Reece eee cot sere close 11.00 |.50 | 14.00 | 50 
INOSt Te ete ma ua celle weer diet Tlie 14.45- | 433/16.55- | 433 
14.80 16.90 
TUCO sd OSA ah Ae a 9.10- | 48 |10.08- | 48 
11.05 12.00 
TSG) oul RE ine eds 8 Se 14.00- | 44 /11.00- | 44] 16.50} 50 
24.00 alegnv 
IN OU DO lie yet |e cs 2 pate Cees 4.13- | 53 |14.58- | 53 
23.72 - 29.05 
NOR 2UN Res ccs mete Reece alain ty, 12.80- | 65 |11.00— | 55 
18.40 18.74 
ISO RPI, Bod: GN wen as Al eee a Ree 10.65- | 55 {11.00- | 55 
19.65 19.90 
INGE OBER cdc cted cle eers Snattes oy We 12.00 | 44] 12.00] 44 
Nose ais |: Le eae, 19.25 | 44 | 14.90 | 44] 16.10] 44 
INOS ZONE Ames. ecm el Ree AUN Th tg < 40- | 48 |16.56- 
22.10 26.60 | 48 
IN OSUB a aaaeae te cet | Meters wee cee 16.25 | 48 | 19.45 | 48 
INGR2 7 ch ee eee, Seu el tke S 12.50 | 44 | 12.50] 44 
INO S2 Sie cme kei YR, re) eet OAR 11.50 | 40 | 15.14 | 44 
NOR 2 ON Seo wero: 11.00 | 493] 8.00- | 54} 8.00- | 50 
14.00 15.00 
INO. SOL en aerial nacre aes 10.55- | 41-| 12.86 |45- 
16.81 | 44 | 20.46 
INGBSAR Lane Reet cst ed toes 11.00 | 44 |11.50- | 44 
Ne te7Gs 
INOS Zier eee tse hee '| as 11.10 | 30 | 24.20] 44 
INOMOS Mt eecie raster Gilani che alike 13.00 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 
NO Moa Wey hime, es ete eRe oil Aa 12.00- | 44] 15.44 | 44 
16.00 
ING MOORE eh tse ck omelets 1072711 429 7 2b e Ge 44 
NG BOMi Rome nue alina cts teen ee 13.77 | 44 | 14.12 | 44 
NOUS ite faa mon eet ess olenete soll cette 13.50 | 44 | 15.00 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




































1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry | Industry | —_—<—. 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs! Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week /|wk. week |wk.]| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Cutters, male—Conc. 
CioTHING—Con. 
C—WOMEN’S AND IN Gath Bouse Ue Ae een) ve eee hae | coe 20.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 53 
CHILDREN’S COATS INOS OLS eaten oe eae 40.00 | 44 23.00 | 44 25.00 | 44 
AND suIts—Conc. INO SLOW Ga hc teks ale eee a ee 30.00 | 46°] 32.00 | 464 
INGO Le ease one arate 26.00 | 463] 22.50 | 462] 25.00 | 44 
Sewing machine oper- INOS MDa t Bee a oe 34.00 | 44] 28.00} 44 33.00 | 44 
ators, male— INOpTISHE ESE RN Tee Te ae 20.00 | 464] 25.20 | 464 
INO. ETE Oe hy 25.00-| 44 }21.00- | 40 |25.00- | 40 INO ae eau ee ee ...| 28.00 | 44] 24.00 | 44 
35.00 45.00 55 INTORGLS) W's Seles bo heele 31.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44 | 28.35 | 44 
ING Se) RR Ul EPR aa 3.10- |29- |33.95- | 44 INO Ce GY RAP Ia". ae | 31.00 | 40 |] 31.93 | 40 
35.70 | 34) ‘57.65 
INOS Be aU ee ees RE | aa: Bk ey aa NE Re 26.00—- | 40 |28.50- | 40 | Sewing machine oper- 
82.00 34.50 ators, female— 
INOUE SORgE Se See ao O00 wal Mo DOC OO= lilo INO SPATTER POR ag 10.25 12.50 | 463] 12.50 | 464 
36.00 | 49 | 54.00 INIOR 2 ics gs Pi eRe Ak Ok el ass 10.50— | 48 {12.00- | 48 
NORD Bhs sees He Ch eee SR 22.00 | 40 | 26.00 | 40 20.00 20.00 
INOS GTI aes mee a NCAR a wei.) 21.45 |°26 ] 57.00 | 49 ING ABH CE Aa See as ee a eee eed 18.00 | 44 19.35 | 44 
Dit CPR uy: sapeaer Butta beh 12.75 | 463] 10.90 | 393} 12.25 | 384 
Sewing machine oper- AKO PADI oR IE eet EAN Ha eg iy Call Seed 8 10306.) (40n a LOe oo 
ators, female— SMUG OMELET? ge 10.00 | 47 |10.00- | 47 |12.00- | 47 
NOH aT ARN Y 15.00 | 44 |18.90- | 40 }23.00- | 40 14.00 22.00 
23 .00 oN IN Oz: CHE ake Bee Uw eels eee ee 12.65- | 442)11.76- |31- 
INO RD Ton ae ASR UE Fakes OD 17.75—- | 40 |23.22— {41- 17.95 14.42 | 40 
25. SSH OS wi SEE ONO srt Si dee heh ae aed eee oo dima ome 14.00— | 464)17.00- | 462 
INOW SOR Lt tnt Reel i iistuoge 13.45- |40- |16.63- |49- 20.00 20.00 
2os6O) 1 44) 2801s 44 ING | OMe ae Geen ke 12.50- | 463} 14.50 | 463] 17.12 | 44 
TGR. Be 2 HO = ea 12.50 | 44 14.25 | 43 17.20 | 43 18.00: 
INFO: SE SIRI OUR WCE EON 18.44 | 26 | 36.22 | 49 IN Oa) LOM ee win aa 13.30 | 44] 12.50] 44 13.70 | 44 
INORG SORT URDU AD US eR aN 16.00— |38- |19.00— | 32-] No. 11............. 15.50 | 44 13.20 | 44 16.94 | 44 
22 OOH 431) Sos OO ROS La MMI Ol (1 mi reeeteuh oy wei RU umeyn Nie HiRes 12.50 | 463)14.13- | 463 
IS KG) SHY PPS OMNI © Sm DER alban so 15.00 | 40 | 20.00 | 40 15.75 
INO sed3) Ie5 0k We a ee ae eye toe. rar ott 15.80 | 53 
Finishers, female— INOBT Ee Chet es MAGN It ebk lle es 14.52 | 44 15.18 | 44 
CON Ki OO Nps ROY A A 2 .00O— | 44 |14.00- | 40 ]18.00- | 40 Nios 10: Poke k sce ee eee 12.50- | 47 |12.50- | 47 
20.0 21 25.00 13°50 14.50 
INGORHOOUES ile San Se Zi i ult a 15.90- |35- }18.86- |41- INOmLGY.> sien aur. 14.50 | 44 |10.80— | 44 |11.30- | 44 
27.65 | 39 | 38.89 | 43 18.95 13.91 
INIOR TO RN en OMS AN TR URES thE Cah 19.54 | 40 | 25.84 | 47 UNO Ae: SUES AON LOE RU utero et 15.00-— |35- |18.85- |27- 
TRO ae fee Ose RE oa TART Se TU a 16.80 | 40 | 18.50 | 40 21702 44a bea vou oo 
INO SEY Be ce RY 15.00 | 44 | 14.55 | 441 14.55 | 44 NOR SH ET Ae Rie es came Hage 9 .46- 44 |12.10- | 44 
INOW GHS AA Uwe eu ea 19.00- | 48 |]16.00-— |40- 16.50 18.92 
29.00 34.00 | 48 
EN'O= ai cak Ras aes es Wee ste 18.00 | 40 20.00 | 40 {Finishers, female— 
INIOQA Tae Eso Sieiebclie. waren Neal) 10.50— | 44 |13.46- | 44 
Pressers, male— 16.80 18.92 
INO MD ei, Se Sete 24.00- | 44 |32.00- | 40 |35.00- | 40 INFORM aH 9.00 | 29 11.80 | 40% 
35.00 42.0 46.00 INGA Si sh unas hee, 15.00 | 44 12.50 | 44 13.70 | 44 
IN Opa ate amrer geod es Ne RU 2B Oe (S9= 37) < de Miho MIN: ary i OR eo eel ARE a a 10.59- |44- |10.36- |43- 
36.66 | 40 | 47.83 | 44 19.60 | 52 12.70 | 45 
ONIOY OE RR tr RMN Ren LUT AL yg 37.00 | 46 | 53.90 |} 50 INO: LPO). ae sUae Oh cae 14.00 | 46:] 16.80 | 463) 18.12 | 44 
NOt At. aie BOE eet a aunts 29.13 | 36] 36.81 | 40 NORMS Ofte: a5 be ees eres oleae 12.50 | 462} 14.00 | 463 
I opie abaya, abana Mae bee We lea eae aee ag 23.50- |40- |32.12- |40- INOGR Tide Dao hehe ee take ee | bee 7.45 | 44 8.36 | 53 
32.00 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 INGO NS scat Soe 13.25 | 44 13.20 | 44 16.94 | 44 
IN ONE, GALA OGM? Ge ee cell ess 2 34.00- | 34 |46.00- | 32 ING: fhO PARA To 8 ah meas hE ae 152134055: 12.65 | 46 
39.00 58.00 INO NDT ORie? 2 ost DRM NEpee eer eer ce ret 17.00 | 40 | 19.95 | 40 
IN ORE OMe At Ae eee sl Meanie Siti 20.00 | 40 | 26.00 | 40 INGO. DUR SEP Say toate Oe bem ols ieee 15.65- |40—- ]18.74- |32- 
INIOE AY Sie Se aa cee My a A 22.00 | 44 | 26.75 | 44 19.00 | 44] 23.3 44 
Button sewers, female- Examiners, female— 
NOMA Ihe, 5.08. a eR .00- | 44 |114.00- | 40 |16.00— | 40 INGO sth Ledo.d do Aide 5 eee He Ra eT ce 10.70 | 463) 13.75 | 464 
10.00 15°75 18 .00 INOree! 2 ee 255 hk tte eos ae hes, 9.50 | 463 7.381 | 322 
UNIORHP 2a ic te Stave Glebale vierec Beda Seis 15.00- | 40 |15.75- | 40 INOS aioe BRIO R. Tae ane aren ey bee. 13783) |) 52 11.67 | 44 
20.80 22.28 IN ORE 4386 ec ce ee 15.00 | 462] 17.00 | 461} 18.00} 44 
IN OM oie sch Mitte es See ciel ie ete 13760) | 40) } 14200 40M aaNiong Saei4.a. eee 20.00 | 44 13.50 | 44 17.60 | 44 
WNIT Cage ca HANES ee 2 Be Nig ene beer 13.45 | 44 16.92 | 44 Vat(oye ALY pene Gea |e el ae a8 Dead 14.50 | 467] 15.23 | 46% 
INTO SIL OAT Us chet aie [Mec ae eH ale 16.10 | 40 | 28.80 | 47 INORW Tih. aOR A - 16.00 | 44 13.50 | 44 14.17 | 44 
INTO sities ice septs hupes eek eas" CHa este Miche 13.00 | 40 | 16.50 | 40 
Pressers, female— 
D—WOMEN’S AND INO D8: tacos Meo esl Pas 5, ae elles oie 12.50 | 48 |12.00- | 48 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES 16.00 
INGsah de. Taos Sie Wide | Reece tera 16.80 | 44 19.90 | 44 
Cutters, male— NOt Sue Ms 6 eat ae 16.00 | 463 9.60 | 29 13.25 | 382 
INO Gig Ree 2, Hert Ak oe ellie, 23 .00=. |8465130-00— | 14631 5 Now 40) oe fee ee ee 11.50 | 38 12.86 | 362 
33.20 38.4 Nom O45; 4oaae pat. 1OLOO 472) T2000) 47a) el 2eb On ies 7 
NOG, Qiks ke ee Bs Bs SN oe 21.00- | 44 |25.73- | 48 INIOg a Gur eae marci oP es hoo. bik Hite ate 11.75— |43- |/10.40- |32- 
30.00 357 14.15 | 47 14.76 | 48 
INOOR Siu a RaAs ited te ocede cae 26.75- | 44 131.24— | 44 INO we Zk See e itee 12.75 | 44 13.20 | 44 16.94 | 44 
34.10 43.12 INOS? Sas Gi She eee he soe ieee 12.50 | 47 12.50 | 47 
INO AS 4.8.2 Ste 36.00 | 463} 29.25 | 42 | 37.86 | 40 Norte 9 SF bees ae atte ee Molle ae 16.50 | 40] 19.95 | 40 
ING ie Ob ea tnas ire ee ao chanel ee ee 2178/20 a le Los Zo. Oost NOs LOM ae cere ie meee Mls a 12.75- |51-] 138.50 | 45 
Into: BO aeons abe ae 31.00 | 47 | 26.10 | 47 |; 26.10 | 47 13.67 | 61 
INOUE ritaatti donk & eat lae eae: 22210: | H5a1) £22508 Vols 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 



































1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry Industry | —___ 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages ,Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per] per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.]| hour |wk.| hour /|wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Millwrights— 
FLour INGO M Leet sai te .10 | 55 725| 54 725| 54 
INGE MOE tities ok .60 | 60 65 | 60 69 | 60 
Millers— INCU M Oo er seaeie ok sk .60 | 60 575] 60 70 | 60 
INO Ath RE ted et 375| 55 40 | 54 425) 54 INO SOAR Saf nwa 8 .61 | 54 66 | 40 74 | 48 
ING a Va oe eS Ai GOMOD I ipe eaenatat sta: .52 | 60 INGEN DRA ep Nit 2 EE .65 | 60 .65 | 60 685} 60 
INGA SH ci) set sls Gees .56-.66 | 48 |.46-.64 | 40 |.55-.76 | 48 INOBAROCE SPOR oe BER MD Rien che 10 .775| 48 .815} 48 
INO seca. Rees. GaP Sb 59 PdaDl) OO .535| 56 ISOM Wisc tn ate EL .75 | 60 .70 | 48 78 | 48 
ING) ig ee ea 45 | 66 .424| 66 486] 72 UNO Oe cts eons Ree. .85 | 48 .72 | 48 .745| 48 
INO AME ORE sk See bone es ae bers ee .63 | 48 .70 | 48 INGO eo ch aehia tet .75 | 60 |.60-.77 | 60 |.67-.84 | 60 
Tete. | V/A aa ae 60 | 59 .65 | 48 .69 | 48 NOM Ole ge ees aN: .70 | 59 .724| 48 764| 48 
IN OSM Shen. Meee le, 70 | 48 .69 | 48 615} 48 TN oye a) Renae 925] 48 .t7 | 48 795| 48 
INORMEORE:® 21. Sep Leh 45 | 48 46 | 48 485) 48 INOUE oe aie ee le eh .80 | 55 .76 | 54 87 | 54 
INOSRLORE tPA S. 65 | 48 .63 | 48 70 | 48 UNIO dhe ect As ores .65 | 54 .62 | 48 71 | 48 
INO SRLABS 2 0 Bier. see) 69 | 48 .64 | 48 73 | 48 INOap are ke 733| 54 .62 | 54 68 | 5 
INO SMLOME. «3 Sees tae 67-.75 | 48 |.55-.62 | 48 |.64-.69 | 48 NTO AL Ee TRC eM AP TA SUA 1 ts OO 84 
ENOL RGR ee Re. ll .60 | 60 .70 | 44 74 
Bolters— 
ING SHR SS hs BS. 64 | 73 .675| 65 .715| 63 | Sweepers— 
INOS ok hae atk 55 | 60 .575| 48 .65 | 48 INGO pupil sce see tah hens. RR [Or 30 | 50 34 | 51 
INO SPOR so sete oe Rhee. acai: ee ean .725| 48 .765| 48 NOMA ite sari aiehcs« Ue .275) 60 26 | 60 30 | 60 
INio SHR. SE Hee. 55 | 60 .60 | 48 68 | 48 INIO SIMS Ree ates 2 eb 30-.40 | 54 |.34-.40 | 40 | .44- 48] 48 
INOMRDUE. 2 ain. We. 63 | 48 .57 | 48 64 | 48 ONTO Mme Ris ircy val h ete [esd cen Wi Tele 425| 48 465| 48 
INGA Ore. Bias ks Oe: 68-.80 | 48 |.57-.64 | 48 |.59-.67 | 48 ENOMmO moe: Skea U .25 | 60 40 | 48 48 | 48 
BNOSRE Ge cb dee aa. 52 | 48 .53 | 48 .565| 48 INOMMBG Mote). cat. illte 40 | 48 37 | 48 44 | 48 
INO SG SEE. 4s. die. ys 63 | 48 1000 Wie .61 | 48 ENO Ue ars Aeteid klk 42] 48 42 | 48 445] 48 
INO PMO os as ss ee 45 | 59 60 | 48 .665} 48 INIOMNE Se red Oe. 30-.40 | 48 |.30-.35 | 48 48 | 48 
INO SRL OM hated: RE 42 | 60 59 | 44 .63 | 48 INTO ER is RIG. ai sketel. Hire Geter | Ae 405| 48 49 | 48 
INTO ORES high. boul .35 | 60 .425| 48 .465} 48 
Purifiers— INTO TM 1A I Bia? Aa Se | er .41 | 48 AS | 48 
INOS UG ech Sets tie he hae ee He .365] 60 .37 | 60 INOS. 1 BL Oe ee E3 54 42 | 48 51 | 48 
INGRAM: hd .475| 50 F020) 59 .565| 63 UNG aeligeere che 8 hd .3835| 54 40 | 48 44 | 48 
ING SO She. ee. cee Se OR, .625] 48 .665} 48 TS (Coy,3. Fc, a 40 | 48 335] 44 375| 48 
INGO MEARS To Re ee. .35 | 60 YOO EAS .60 | 48 INCOM OR tbe: Ne .30 | 60 45 | 44 EDO N48 
INOIOR OME 01. Mao ene. .50 | 48 .445| 48 .515} 48 
INGOs GIs s.3..0e. a. AN. .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .525| 48 |Otlers— 
INOS UWeece sora ace .45 | 48 45 | 44 49 | 48 IN|) j) 21h PSE aor Be .40 | 60 39 | 60 41 | 60 
: NORE eh stn ston, 50 | 54 49 | 40 .615] 48 
Grinders— INO RSet SP Moly, .45 | 60 48 | 48 .56 | 48 
INO PU ee eT Ba 64 | 65 .675| 65 17 15|)65 ING Aa OO ree) e.” ait 45 | 60 525} 48 .565| 48 
INCOR Zar hoe aes. 565! 60 .50 | 48 .60 | 48 INOMNROMPr eae ctey. 425] 48 405| 48 .47 | 48 
INOMEOR tae ote eS ee We Site .725| 48 .765| 48 INOUE IOS cers MN. 45 | 48 46 | 48 485] 48 
INGE, Age Wes iS, Se 2 RL a .65 | 48 .73 | 48 NOVA uae. ORL 475} 48 47 | 48 .54 | 48 
Nota Seb te. 2 BEL. 63 | 48 ED AS .64 | 48 JGR fc) Ga) 5 a .475| 48 47 | 48 .54 | 48 
No Ger oa yet eet 63 | 48 .57 | 44 61 | 48 ING), |) ONG A ean 0 re 405] 48 49 | 48 
INTO (kes tthe es 42 | 60 62 | 44 66 | 48 ENO ALOe Meds ee st A208 OOM lorie | eae: 465} 48 
INS. eS, a 2 .455| 48 42 | 48 .525] 48 
Packers— NOMA Br. 2. Y An, 445] 54 45 | 54 49 | 54 
JKC se as Be a 45 | 66 475) 35 .515} 50 INOS es oer, .40 | 48 40 | 44 44 | 48 
INGOs 2a aoc Ree 45 | 60 .42 | 60 .45 | 60 INO REA ek, .40 | 60 52 | 44 56 | 48 
NODES ub Sale ee 425! 60 .39 | 60 .43 | 60 
INO eRe te aan al 50 | 60 45 | 48 47 | 60 | Labourers— 
INO: AOR ROL AMEE sete ahi es ON) .525] 48 .565| 48 Ta), all eae ae ee 30—.32 | 55 |.30-.35 | 54 |.30-.38 | 54 
NORIO. oe SRR: 50 | 48 .46 | 40 .55 | 48 NG DS Ree .35 | 60 .40 | 55 44 | 55 
INO BM 2). O8e se. 41 | 59 .43. | 56 .43 | 56 INGA elo hee eae 38-.42 | 60 |.34-.39 | 60 |.38-.43 | 60 
INOFME Sieh. 2. WE. ae ENS. 40 | 60 .48 | 48 .56 | 48 INOPRAM eid AN. .35 | 60 315) 60 .35 | 60 
NORE ORe:.t, SS ke. 35 | 60 .283] 60 .42 | 66 NOUR Oe ee SAA! .40 | 60 40 | 48 42 | 60 
INOMLOM:. 3. 25.8 2. 42—.45 | 48 | .40-.42 | 48 |.47-.49 | 48 INOMM Obes teens he. e. 445) 54 46 | 40 55 | 48 
NOP... Na. Fea 45 | 48 .48 | 48 .505} 48 IN Coy AO aE ag RR a, 475| 48 515] 48 
UNION OPE APR, Scere |e see alpel|t bse. .50 | 48 .565} 48 NOME Seeece ek oes 425) 60 45 | 48 505] 48 
INGOTS ot teh. hae 41 | 60 .50 | 48 .565] 48 NOt ORn seta (ey! 35-.37 | 59 375| 56 375] 56 
INO SHAE Cet Ae 50 | 48 .51 | 48 535] 48 INOWL ORES Lenn. A. e000 283] 60 42 | 60 
INTO Se ee ee 50 | 54 .50 | 48 57 | 48 INOtrIIa Ros ook: .40 | 48 45 | 48 475| 48 
NORGE 1. Be ee: 40-.45 | 54 42 | 54 444) 54 INOOORE oS AN. .425| 48 405| 48 475| 48 
ING Molin ae ee toy. 50 | 48 .435} 48 525} 48 INO See o 2305. 18. .40 | 54 33 | 54 40 | 54 
NOOR SH. (FN. 5 ae. 45-.42 | 48 |.42-.45 | 48 |.46-.49 | 48 yt te yas WA a .445| 54 435| 48 525] 48 
NOEL OM ...4; Fe. 2 eS. 425] 48 .42 | 44 46 | 48 INOUUBER - Oi. .425] 48 42 | 44 46 | 48 
IN OM2OS 4.0822 Ny. 50 | 48 |.45-.50 | 48 57 | 48 INO PREGHES is hate sch 45 | 48 45 | 48 52 | 48 
UNIOMML Ate cicero Bc .45 | 48 50 | 48 57 | 48 
Shippers— LSE ee PR, a) 46 | 48 54 | 48 
Olde er eins Cet Sania .55 | 60 .525} 60 .55 | 60 
ING ree ate. .50 | 48 -46 | 4C 155) [48 BREAD AND CakKE& per per per 
INCOR S2 2 As. 139 1.69 543,56) | — P45 056 week week week 
INODE 28s 5, Sas ee’ .335} 60 208 60 .33 | 60 |Bakers, bread—t 
NOPD: 5. eT .40 | 60 .46 | 48 .54 | 48 INCOME IAS Ce yo bees 20.00-| 54 19 .00-| 56 19.00-} 50 
IN ODE Gc tS. tee. 28-.48 | 48 .45 | 48 475| 48 28.00 30.00 26.00 
NOP paA Tae <P BRS taps 40 | 59 |.48-.50 | 48 |.49-.54 | 48 ING Ae Be ar 26.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 54] 26.00 | 54 
NOES 5. iN. 2.2 . 45 | 48 .46 | 48 485| 48 IN ORO SNe sah Bee 24.00 | 48 18 .00-| 48 18.00-| 48 
INOPIE OUR 5 ho RI se MND. ace chats | HN 47 | 54 525| 54 22.60 26.00 
INGOLO SSR a wee HES k ee. 400-1 50 5 50 None Sa 25RE ot ae 20.00 | 62 18.00 | 60 18.00 | 60 
IN ORM DS. 5 BRE EM 30 | 60 |.40-.51 | 44 |.44-.55 | 48 INOS. 3 eR tol. a 54 | 21.00-| 60 | 23.00 | 60 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 








Industry 
and 
Occupation 


BREAD AND CAKE 
—Cont. 


Bakers breadt—Conc. 
ING R¥625.85 Sa aees 


1941 1929 1940 1941 
—__—_ Industry SS | | 
Hrs| Wages ,Hrs and Wages ,Hrs| Wages ,Hrs| Wages ;Hrs 
per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
wk.]} week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Mizers— 
INE ieee brs eee cae 29.00 | 54 | 30.00 | 56} 30.00 | 50 
INGE Deer oer see 25.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 
Ko amermeeecs Gatraced cement) ume. Deiat ig 21.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
48-|27.50- |48- IN ODES jouer 18.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 
60 29.00 | 60 ING SEO). teetkceeaee 20.00 | 54 21.00 | 54 27.00 | 54 
60 21.00 | 60 INGOT Ont. 5 ceed. eee 25.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 20.00 | 54 
INGUIN cas sean eee 30.00 | 54 22.00 | 60 23.75 | 60 
60 23.25 | 60 IN GAS 8 stare ee 30.00 | 54 30.00 | 60 32 00 | 60 
62 21.00 | 62 INO AO Sic ee ee |e pala 23.00 | 60 25.50 | 60 
55 21.00 | 60 IN O90 Sita oetenoenes 3125, 156 30.10 | 56 29.58 | 56 
INO nk ee ae 35.00 | 54 28.00 | 50 30.00 | 50 
54 18.00 | 60 INOS: eR, Be 30.00 | 48 23.06 | 54 23.00 | 54 
54 |17.00- 54 ING DIS MIE eee 25.00 | 50 23.00 | 56 28-00 | 56 
27.00 INGRLE ee aie. ae 18.00 | 54 22.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 
56 23.00 | 56 ING BID REA ih ad me 25.00 | 50 2235) 56 24.00 | 56 
56 |21.00- 56 INOW GAA. heretic 25.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 27.00 | 54 
25 .00 ING: lide ee ae Aecsta a ee eae ZOO a4 34.55 | 54 
56 28.40 | 56 INOS i: ch oe 30.00 | 50 20.00 | 56 23.00 | 54 
OOM act Ole ee INOALO: cccoe tee eee. 32.00 | 54 32.00 | 56 32.00 | 56 
56 23 30M ROO INGA20 pac eee Se: 25.00 | 54 21.60 | 56 25.00 | 56 
50 |22.00- 50 ING ROE ile Beko | oe et |e 24.50 | 56 26.50 | 56 
32.00 INO $225), ce: ee eee, 30.00 | 54 28.00 | 54 31.00 | 54 
56 |20.00- 56 IN@S23.the ck Bae eee 37.00 | 48 29.00 | 50 30.25 | 54 
24 .00 INO 24 3 aoe ee ahs 28.00 | 50 24.00 | 50 26.00 | 50 
45 |25.00- 45 ING IZOU eee eee 34.00 | 50 33.00 | 50 33.00 | 50 
27.00 INGH262 425. 88 Be. 26.005) 50 25.00 | 54 25.00 | 54 
56 28200 a MNO R21 cic eae 28.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 28.00 | 48 
54 |30.00- 54 ING Sk 2 Sane eet ra ernie 32.00 | 48 29.00 | 50 32.00 | 48 
35.00 ING 5220 rpue aned earn 27.00 | 54 26.00 | 50 27.00 | 48 
at 2B ORY Me) L) CINIO NS Oe esa ae 33.00 | 48 31.00 | 48 ey ich |p esi 
56 |21.00- 56 INGAB Leek nests tase 34.50 | 48 31.40 | 48 34.54 | 48 
27.00 INGH32)3.. 3 BAe: 33.00 | 45 27.50 | 48 31.92 | 48 
56 27.50 | 56 ING 22 0h es 33.00 | 48 29.25 | 48 32.00 | 48 
54 28.05 | 54 INGE S418 eres 33.00 | 48 28.80 | 48 28.80 | 48 
45 et 45 ING35. 2 Eee ae 33.00 |....} 35.20 | 48 35.20 | 48 
26.40 
54 20.00 | 54 | Bench workers— 
52 25.00 | 52 INGORE ORY er Seen 22.00 | 54 17.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
50 |20.00- 50 IN GitN 2 ee ees 22.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 26.00 | 54 
27 .00 INOS io rok Be, pate |S Seek eee | eee 20.00 | 44 20.00 | 45 
48 22.00 | 48 INOATSE es wae 24.00 | 54 17.50 | 48 20.00 | 48 
54 23.00 | 54 INO SSD: 3.30: eee 20.00 | 54 21.00 | 60 21.00 | 60 
48 |20.00- 48 INGO SBGu i Bee 24.00 | 51 21.00 | 60 23.00 | 60 
27 .00 INOW ce ee See 28.00 | 54 28.00 | 60 30.00 | 60 
54 118.00- |46- INO ROS = s.chcde pee 24.00 | 54 23.00 | 56 25.00 | 56 
25.00 | 52 Nomig.acet eae 20.00 | 58 17.00 | 56 19.00 | 56 
56 20.00 | 48 INO PAO ca tate ey ead 25.00 | 50 23.30 | 56 23.70 | 56 
50 25.C0 | 48 INGUEL Re Stee GRA | te Ae | So 22 .00- 53 Pa leasy | aay 
48 26.00 | 48 25 .00 
52 27.50) 62 INO RD) ota lee 25.00 | 50 22.00 | 56 25.00 | 54 
48 29.96 | 48 INGAAS 233: ete set 25.00 | 54 20.00 | 56 22.00 | 56 
421 262 1507 42 INO MA Se: SS. bee | ee 08 oh eee 21.00- | 56 |23.00- | 56 
25 .00 25 .00 
INofitb..h4 en Aen 36.00 | 48 25.00 | 50 26.25 | 54 
44 25.00 | 45 INOGAIG 5 cect. SELES. 27.00 | 50 24.00 | 50 24.00 | 50 
50 22.00 | 50 INOS 7.c Sa eee 28.00 | 48 23.50 | 54 23.50 | 54 
66 | 7 25.2071756 Nomi 8 ihk 4 eae tbe. 26.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48 
50 |20.00- | 52 INOMI9™ 42h de, 25.00 | 54 | 23.00} 52 | 23.00 | 52 
25.00 INGA2 002. So a ai ee ree 27.75 | 48 30.52 | 48 
54 | 30.45 | 54 INOS21 oF Okt ee 30.50 | 48 | 27.75 | 48 |] 30.50] 48 
54 27.25 | 54 IN Of 22/5) a ees one 31.00 | 48 27.85 | 48 30.72 | 48 
56 |18.00- 56 INOS230 08 fee ee 31.00 | 48 27.75 | 48 30.72 | 48 
25.00 INOMN24 fo Re, eee 27 .50- 45 27.00 | 48 31.35 | 48 
56 | 23.00 | 60 37.00 
48) le ir he i NOR 25 rt fs ees 30.00 | 48 26.70 | 48 32 00 | 48 
50 26.00 | 50 INOR2625) SRR ye 30.00 | 48 21.60 | 48 26.40 | 48 
52 29.00 | 50 INOS 27 222 ee ee 22 .50- 48 22.00 | 48 25.20 | 48 
54 | 23.00 | 54 30.00 
54 | 28.00 | 54 INO 2Se tee aes 30.00 | 48 | 30.80 | 48 | 30.80 | 48 
54 23.50 | 54 
48 33.00 | 48 |Oven tenders— 
54 24.00 | 50 ING DEL ASE Goa e) Bee 22.00 | 54 18.00 | 48 23.00 | 48 
50 |28.00- 48 INGHR2 54 ek eee 25.00 | 54 25.00 | 54 27.00 | 54 
36.00 INOSES oc Lane nets 30.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 40 18.00 | 48 
50 25.00 | 48 INGSR4a eer eee 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 
50 30.00 | 48 INOPS 5 ees Ee 20.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 24.00 | 54 
48 29.96 | 48 INGARG... x ..b Bee alee 26.00 | 54 19.60 | 60 20.00 | 60 
480i 30052) | 48 i teNOMeca. ssn ake 25.00 | 54 | 25.00} 60 | 25.00 | 60 
48 | 30.24 | 48 INORG. Sco dee Ce Leal ediliceee 23.00 | 60 | 25.00 | 60 
48 26 CO | 48 INO OM Se FRR 24.00 | 54 23.00 | 56 25.00 | 56 
48 | 28.80 | 48 


1929 1940 
Wages ,Hrs| Wages 
per |per| per 
week |wk.| week 
$ $ 

10.00— } 51 |21.00- 

33.00 25.50 

20.00- | 60 | 21.00 
25.00 

27.00 | 54 | 22.50 

21.00 

18-00— | 60] 21.00 
22.00 

18.00 

20.00- | 54 |17.00- 

28 .00 24.00 

27.50 | 60 | 22.00 

20.00-- 

24.00 

24.00 | 56 | 23.60 

25.00 |.54)}.. 25.00 

24.35 | 56 | 238.26 

25.00 | 54 |20.00- 

25 .00 

16.00- 

20.00 

35.00 | 45 |22.00- 

27.00 

28,005) oa: 26.00 

27.00 | 46 |24.00- 

27.60 

24.25 

21 .00- 

25 .00 

25 .00 

30.00 | 50 | 26.80 

18.00- | 48 |18.00- 

26.00 23 .00 

20.00 

21.60 | 54 | 25.00 

27.00 | 50 |20.00- 

25 .00 

22.00 

25.00 | 48 | 23.00 

19 .00- 

26.00 

26.00 | 54 |18.00- 

20.00 

: 16.00 

20.00 | 49 | 25.00 

25.00 

25.00 | 48 | 26.00 

29.00 | 48 | 28.00 

27.00 | 44 | 25.00 

25 .00 

21.00 

Donon 

17.10 | 54 | 20.00 

23 .00 

30.00 | 50 | 26.00 

15 .00- 

25.50 

23 .00 

30.00 | 48 | 29.00 

27.00 

29.00 

37.00 | 60 | 25.00 

25 .00 

24.00 | 48 | 23.50 

27.00 | 48 | 31.00 

20.00 

38.00 | 48 |26.00- 

33 .00 

25 .00 

35.00 | 48 | 25.00 

28 .00 

30.50 | 48 | 27.75 

36.00 | 48 | 27.75 

30.00 | 48 | 25.00 

24.00 





*Figures are for 1929 or 1930, rates for 1929 not being available in many cases. 
tNot otherwise classified as mixers, ovenmen, etc. 
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1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry | | Industry 
and Wages ;Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages ,Hrs| Wages ;Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Helpers, female— 
BREAD AND CAKE (oui eee te, Wile, ae 8.00- | 54] 8.00- | 49 | 8.00- 
—Cont. 13.00 13.00 13.00 
INCHEON ie ht oe 10.06 | 50 |10.00- 48 |110.00- 
12.00 13.00 

Oven tenders—Conc. IN Gn ues tee cn ct hee 1: a 11.52 | 48 | 12.48 
ENG FLOM heh cs 26.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 52 | 25 00 | 52 INTO RR ee lee kes Ree WPM Game IF 14.00 | 48 15.09 
INOSSEI RE ck aoe chee. 26.00 | 50 22.00 | 5€ 22.00 | 56 ING: COMMER ee stent as AINE See Eee 12.50 | 48 13.50 
ENO oe eter: te Soe 18.00 | 50 20.00 | 56 20.75 | 56 INGE etre ic aarae 15.0C | 54 13.00 | 48 |13.25- 
INOMMISINI ACR ee ctras Slleacentor cies 21.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 16.25 
IN OSE oe tate ah: 2a 28.00 | 50 24.50 | 56 26.00 | 54 NIGER, Boe te dover Mem eens © red eeecrs 12 .00- 48 112.00- 
INOMLD Be cra ice. 27.00 | 50 22.30 | 54 PS Ne 54 14.00 15.00 

25 2, 
Noel Omen ee asec 28.50 | 54 | 28.00 | 56 | 23.00 | 56 |Packers and wrappers, 
TING SLY es ak, St hemes Sit eee EOS RF be 22.00 | 56 | 23.00 | 56 male— 
INCOM SRE eke. PHF, ope lew: SOLOO FESO ro OHOO MID Oy INO ie Lin. «12 esis sce 18.50 | 50 | 17.00] 48} 17.00 
INO LO Ge Ane ire. ten 30.00 | 54 31.00 } 54 36.00 | 54 ING Sa2 Oss Gee 18.00 | 54 15.00 | 50 22.50 
INOW CORR. gt teeick. one 35.00 | 48 28.00 | 50 29.25 | 54 INOMBBLOI RT Menor ce cote [et Rclere lew He, 19.00 | 48 |18.00- 
INO, a a oe A eB I Som a ha 25.00 | 52 | 25.00 | 52 20.00 
INO 522 ers ctke ivi eee 30.00 | 50 26.00 | 50 26.00 | 50 INGER, 1 hed tek 30.00 | 54 25.00 | 60 25.00 
INOW ZORe Le ee ee: 30.00 | 50 28.00 | 50 28.00 | 50 INI), Rat, ea ie 25.00 | 54 20.00 | 60 21.00 
UNIO ha, een «ah ete vee ate 24.00 | 48 23.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 INGO Mae OP We sail oiec one aisle: 18.00 | 50 19.45 | 56 20.00 
INO E20 MR. heel e ee 25.00 | 48 25.50 | 54 25.50 | 54 INO Serene et aks to at Leiee ss Reine were 22.30 | 54 23.55 
INGO S26 ae Wee dee 27.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48] 28.00 | 48 INTO RBR Ss Se iaak oS 23.00 | 54 | 19.00} 56] 21.00 
INOS OTA. stint et 32.00 | 48 27.00 | 50 30 00 | 48 INORG: Ges os AK oer es 23.00 | 54 26.25 
INO MOS eee. foe. a 27.00 | 48 27.60 | 50 27.00 | 48 INFOS) Fee ase on 8 cee | reas Reehas in eles 20.00- 50 |24.25- 
INOS2O BRR Cee 35.00 | 48 31.00 | 48 33.17 | 48 22.00 20.20 
INGASOGR (cat chwee: 33.50 | 48 | 30.50 | 48 | 33.55 | 48 INOS 10 oe ee a 27.50 1°56) | 1195005)" 50) eet t00 
INO Lee oy ei ce ste S23) DOW 44y ee oO. On 48a moOnOO MIN 4 Sep MuNi@an bem nt pet. ka crs 24.00 | 50 | 22.00} 50] 23,00 
INO SoZ e ee ee ase 28.50 | 45 24.00 | 48 29.64 | 48 INoeitoieme ls oo sk AME 15.00 | 50 16.00 | 48 17.00 
INO RSS RS coe ces ears 33.00 | 48 29.25 | 48 32.00 | 48 NORAD A Meee ca cass: ake stated ehve 'eleteue ech race 24.30 | 48 32.13 
INO CAMER Si seh ae aot 30.00 | 48 | 34.10} 48 | 34.10 | 48 
Cake wrappers 
(female)— 

Helpers, male— INOS 21 OR RR US ib 9.00 | 50] 10.00 
INO RM ct ects trae 16.30 | 55 16.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 INO: 74 C8 a ae a ra PP) bras 10.50 | 48 |} 12.25 
INOAE Zee Gee ob et 12 .00- 54 |15.00- 56 |14.00- 50 INOS | RSS FOR A ao Na ie nee 14.00 | 54 14.00 

18.00 19.00 18.00 INA Se eee 11.00 | 44] 18.00 | 46] 12.05 
ING POR erties weet [ee ete ee ASEOO Fain Hae SAC On lettices HRINOtMR Mes 40.0.0, MMo|eaiecoen sya |e ccc 13.50- | 48 |14.50- 
INOUE? oo) tee ee 15.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 22.50 | 54 15.00 16.00 
ING SOW cee ce 16200" 1954) (1300. [V54) pebinOOs Rene ihmINONULOMeN. tle at set 12.50 | 44 |12.50- | 48 |13.75- 
22.00 15.00 16.25 
IN ORO Mr: er teeta ea oa tee eae: 12.00- | 54 |18.00- INCU IRRE RITesieisis occ (aie seas l|e lee 10.08- | 48 j11.04- 
20.00 25 .00 14.40 15.36 
INOMR ens ca teen are 172000 48) onto. 00) 485) 18400 aS ci IN Gl eSit ks. ei! : 12.00- | 44 | 12.50} 48 |13.00- 
ING ae Bite co Se ae 21.00 | 54 TSirouie GO 14.25 | 60 15.00 15.00 
ISO! MARR a ee CA aa Ore ee 15.00 | 60 16.00 | 60 IN OR ON ReeGL Beka eis 15.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 15.00 
ING ROMs. ee bets 12E00uN O4: 4205 00)15605 | 212000 RN GONIENG LOM. |... 5 ee 12.00 | 50 | 12.25} 45} 13.50 
IN GOUT sc Pete th 18.00 | 54 |16.00- 54 |22.00- 54 INYO AL. Bis Bae ee 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 
24.00 32.00 INO OAL SRR Bae a 10.00- | 48} 12.50} 48; 12.50 
INO U2 ae tec otera 18.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 21.00 | 54 15.00 
INOt 1S Sent een 22.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 52 18.00 | 52 INT OM PL SIEVE Mele aratepaeedats ewe | ate 13.50 | 48 | 14.00 
IN OIA Re arn 18.00 | 54 17.00 } 50 18.00 | 50 INCOR AM chs 3. eae 15.00 | 48 17.00 | 48 18.70 
INOS AA 34 eee See 12.00- 50 |17.00- 56 }18.00- 56 INO ARTS Me Ste nee bce 12.00- 48 142007. 48 alesis ceretecallicere te 
18.00 23 .00 23 .00 15.00 
IN OM 6 et cas aku 18.00 | 50 19.45 | 56 20.00 | 56 INIGORIG Rete citer cs ce 12.75 | 48 15.00 | 48 17.10 
INL ieee as eee 20.00 | 54 |21.00- | 54 |22.00- | 54 INOMML Wien ree. sae 14.00 | 48 | 14.00 |36- | 14.50 
24.00 25.00 42 
INOMIS Yer. 2 ee eb hae eGR eee 21.00 | 54 | 28.25 | 54 INCOR TSH, Sa a ae a ee 12.00 | 48 | 13.00 
IN ORLOINE «0.6 tenes 21.00 | 54 21.00 | 54 25.00 | 54 
INOZOMe. sek ane 23.00 | 54 20.00 | 54 21 ioalhoe 
IN Gee Ieee Se ee a ns 25.00 | 50 18.63 |....] 19.80 |....| Delivery salesmen— 
INO 22 ee ees. ab eneiliae statins Sale ce TAROOEE SEL GRO RE D4 a PamINIOamidateice: cl tei-sleccrene 24.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 44] 18.00 
INDE Zio ea eis Ree ceiscee 25.00 | 50 24.25 | 54 25.50 | 54 INO MZ eis. ees see 18.00 | 50 28.00 | 48 39.00 
INOSZEPA wees. seer. 16.00 | 54 18.00 | 56 21.00 | 56 TINIE eto choot bia’ |e citase wp abane |e otetee 25.00 | 48 25.00 
IN Geo Die cot eek hel [Re ed eee Ae LOE CON S6 i tips 2O0F0 0s ROOM EIEN OLNEa De 5. ds oss ees 24.75 | 54 |18.00- |....|21.50- 
INGAZOMD «Oh ak Poe 15.00 | 54 |15.00- | 54 |18.00- | 54 32.00 38 .00 
20.00 25.00 INO SRD AEE cas as aoe 24.00 | 54 saa ent 
INO Monon aoe nee oe: 9.00 | 48 }17.00— | 50 |18.25- | 54 : 
Py : 24.00 25)25 INORG Ras cute\s sea ott 20.00 | 54 23.00 26.00 
INO LO dana dite caer 24.00 | 50 19.00 | 50 20.00 | 50 INIQWIRNG eres Wace 3s 27.00 | 54 |20.00- 23 .00— 
OR ain 8 A a ee a 20.00 | 52 | 20.60 | 50 35.00 38.00 
INONSO RE ott ie ater 22.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 23 .5 48 INCOR DS oiRe eR eee ee 26.00 | 54 2OTSO Mi a ono 
INO cet. wae ok he OTE DOS TAS 2508 0s ally 48 u| 20 ROS AST TEIN Oa 1058 o.tala aed. s + - 25.00 | 54 | 22.20 ]....]| 23.50 
20.00 25 .00 27.50 IN GML OMe . Con SAREE Bee es 20.00 | 60 22.00 
INGHS2 Beers ce Melee cetihalleiter 23. 30-3) 148125. 10a 4S Wy NOS LLNS... . Se. 5 ae 25.00- | 54] 24.00 | 60 | 25.00 
Deo 26.40 40.00 
INGHSorme sires cbl ar: 18.00 | 45 24.00 | 48 29.€4 | 48 IN cig Le See ocd gaiaiato oced furec 20.00 | 60 22.00 
INGROAA Ss deka tee 27.00 | 48 24.10 | 48 27.50 | 48 INiGemSMe. fh. Bere 5. etait een eee 16.00 | 60 16.00 
NORCO RA irre fer D4"0G ILSO sO 18e0018 54.) ISsO0n os IP No.4 oo, .i.28.2 soe 91.00 | 58 | 17.00} 56] 17.00 
INGWG OMA at ete et as se tee ls oer 1820001252) 2SH00RIO2 IP MNO W1OS.. . S05. fia 18.00 | 44} 19.00 | 54] 19.00 
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1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry ———— |_| Industry — $$ | _______ 
and Wages ;|Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per | per Occupation per per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BREAD AND CAKE — Biscuits—Cont. 
Cone. Mizers—Conce. 
INGOsS Sid MARR Cee 27,50 23.80 | 55.)|) 924275 | 55 
Delivery salesmen— IN ON 9eu.ctee eee, 18 .33- 15.00—- | 50 |}21.12- | 64 
one. DABS 21.00 30.08 
INOWMLOS 3 5 Boerne 24.00 | 54 |20.00- | 48] 34.37 | 48 NOU ADSI PS Gn ee, 26.00 17.64 | 48 | 22.44] 48 
No AUT Nak eRe IR): 24.00 24.57 | 45 | 26.23 | 45 
INOMOUT A de eee 21.00-| 54 |17.00- | 54 |22.00- | 54 IN OLD Whe seme ae ae 28.00 28.25 | 45 | 29.50 | 45 
25.00 32.00 36.00 INOS He. EM oe Pee 16.00 22.30 | 493/30.00— | 50 
IN OWLS Bhar Chiesa tects 27.00 | 54 }19.00- | 54 |20.50- | 54 36.00 
40.00 41.50 INGO ATB OSS Fal AAD Eee 33.25 | 45 | 38.50} 45 
NOG WAL seb sak stars ies tas 2300 48i 22000 I o4) 23-001) 540 IUENig. That men ue ee 31.00 23.80 | 473] 25.00 | 473 
ING 20a ee wee Ree | 25200) 1°54} 22°50 1) 52) 22050) 1°52 INO SR RG Mae 1 he Sue ter kth Meee a [ete 19.20 | 48 | 19.20} 48 
INCOR DU, Oa aes I Noe NUN Ne ON aT Te 14.00 | 42 16.00 | 42 
NON 2 tg tee 24.50 | 48 SATAN Red et a Machine operators— 
INGO Lage ae 30.00 | 56 | 24.51 | 56] 29.21 | 56 ING Ls ok Ah ae we 17.25 17.00 | 40} 18.00 | 49 
ING OL24 Sats ce eee 24.00 | 50 | 20.70} 54] 24.00 | 54 UN oS PAZ BE Po RN Se OO) Mage a 20.00 | 493) 20.00 | 494 
ING ZOU AS Rei RRR ee Ones 20.04 |. ZANOO sheet LN Osteo. Mere te eee ee 21.00 19.00 | 45 | 22.00 | 52 
INOsE26 Ue Se Bee 30.00 25.00 | 45 | 32.00 | 48 IN OVE OR a2 tele Bat 18.00 16.50— | 55 |18.15- | 55 
IN OP 2 Hiei ee 25.00} 50 | 22.65 | 56 | 26.75 | 56 17.60 20.57 
IN Oia Sine hone WU AME 20.00- | 50| 24.25 | 56] 28.00 | 56 INO AND See cet nee 20.00 19.09 | 55 |) 24937 1055 
30.00 INORG ANG i OEE SUR any ele |e, 22.00 | 55 | 26.75 | 54 
ING RSG yoke a eee ee 31.00 | 54 | 24.00 | 48 | 24.00} 48 ON Osea Subse eR oe Ae a 28.80 | 474} 29.00 | 474 
IN GSAS 0A, chan EMS EEN IT Pas DB SE y Pras hs 2Os6S5 1A) HAN Os ters) Maye) ee ae 24.30 22.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 50 
KORG HELL MEME 1 SIT 81 Coe eg tee 27.00 | 40} 27.00 | 40 IN ONG Be, Sa ke 26.25 16.50 | 55 | 21550 |-50 
ENO) Salas Mao etait inns as Hane 22.00 | 54 | 23.00 IN'OSHOINS: A BR SE ae 19.15 23.00— | 50 |24.80- | 62 
INO} ASB R ETS ru sie Mu eatin | hea, 2TAAON |e ee ONO5 27.50 34.10 
ING O4 Cari UN. Reb Ra late | a 23 OOo eecciiin CoO eee, CHU SNOUNIEL asc ace oan 28.00 22.05 | 45, | 22127 |045 
INOS SD Soy VE i ein 27:00} 50 |23.00— | 56 |24.00- |.-..1 No.2 /)....05.02.. 35.00 27:35 || 45 0381 275 i e45 
30.00 35.00 ING ESO 5 ie EF 18.00 18.60 | 48 | 21.25 | 48 
IN.Gate Gay: De nt RMIOL Ame A he ea 26.95 Z8uS0 see. BNO ELAR hk il ks RTE IRN SE ER 21.25 | 45 | 29.50 | 45 
INS Hen dls tie va eee te 25 .00- 22.00 | 48 | 28.25 | 48 IN OLD Waza A IR cre a, A 19.20 | 48 19.20 | 48 
35.00 
INS 83 Feo cee rm AL aie ge Mest a 20.00- | 54 |21.25- |50- {Oven tenders— 
35 .00 51.25 | 60 Norn Ul said Nectar 0h a eee ae 22.00 | 40 | 22.00 | 49 
ING NS Oise ete 30. .95 26.98 | 50 | 27.62 | 50 INGO N2IAA is 2 le ce 12.00 12.00 | 45 16.00 | 52 
INO MAU EE shes Mel Mannan | Sane 17.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 UNior (OMA eas to od RR tes 14.00 | 493) 17.10 | 494 
ING B41 tok, cs eee Be te 24.00 | 48 |20.00- | 54 /28.00- | 54 ING SMA Re Se ae 18.00 16.50 | 55°} 21.18 ) 55 
35.00 36.00 INO MPD NAS). tae 22.00 17.60 | 55 18.48 | 55 
INO SAD hg See 25.00 | 48 | 18.00} 54 18.00 | 54 INO GHG) SiG oi a0) 20.00 16.25 | 55 17.60 | 55 
INOW ABN Ay Buna 22.00 | 48 | 23.17 | 48 | 26.87 | 48 INE STREET: sic Pan ch 151.25 19.00- | 50 |25.60—- | 64 
INO. 44 OF 1a oo) ORR 20.00- | 60} 16.25 | 48 16.25 | 48 21.00 32.64 
25.00 INGE SME AE: A Re 29 .00 30.50 |-45 | 31.75 | 45 
INCRE Ae Mee BL 21.50 | 48 | 22.00 | 48] 22.00 | 48 Nor OO tole 20.00 26.00 | 45 | 29.50] 45 
IN OG S607. A05 2 ey, LO 24.00 | 44 |18.00- | 48 |23.00- | 48 INOSO BE. Bee ae 23 .00 18.60 | 48 | 21.25 | 48 
26.50 30.00 INO NULGDE 5h es See 25 .00 20.00 | 493) 25.00 | 50 
INO; E TRE es eae 20.00 | 48 |19.00- | 50 |20.00- ING RAL 2 EE Ie ae AP Ro OR a 21.25 | 45 | 27.25 | 45 
21.00 22.00 IN OAL) aie Ee, A ace ene 24.30 | 473} 25.00 | 474 
ING GAS Rs leached WRN oe abe) SR 20.00- | 54 |20.00—- | 54 yong ed a ree 27.00 20.00 | 34 | 30.25 | 44 
30.00 30.00 INOS RDS Ble iboats ACE AF eat ae, 19.20 | 48 19.20 | 48 
ING EAG roa Spee aa mals 20.00 | 48 | 22.00] 52] 23.00] 52 
INO MBO a fee 26.00 | 50 |22.00- 54 123 .00- 54 |Packers, female— 
23 .00 24.00 INO MRT AR. ccd: Oe Lae 8.20 8.80 | 40 | 12.25 | 49 
ING Oi ene ee 27.00; 40} 25.00 | 42 | 26.15 | 42 IN On) CA te BBA 12.00 10.00 | 45 10.80 | 52 
INGi 002 wr ayook sient 27.50 | 48 |24.50- | 48 |26.95- | 48 NG, TB ii. ere, ee 7.20- 8.80-| 55 9.24-| 55 
35.00 35.00 8.40 10.45 11.49 
IN OOS e eee en 25: OOF) 488 PA24 1509) 48 26195 50: te NO uae ee. Be elle oe 11.00 12.10— | 55 |12.95- | 55 
INOn D4, be qunee eso 26.00 |} 48 | 24.501 54] 26.95 | 54 14.30 15.30 
INO OOM eee, SNA ee eae tee 2E200F| G48) 2EHO0N MAS A EN On D es tiene ee |e encase 14.19 | 55 15.00 | 55 
Delia) Wika San Woy ere 17.50="9) 1481 26700 148—)| 30010 1482.1) aNo. 6... bo ee 10.80 10.00 | 50 | 11.00 | 50 
31.50 54 54 INO SOY A). a2 te ae 10.00 11.00 | 50} 12.00 | 50 
INTONG5 acy ee eee 26.00 | 48 }23.00- | 48 |23.00—- | 48 INGORE BUGS Aotais «NM 11.45- 11.25- | 45 |15.30- | 60 
31.00 35.00 11.75 12.15 17.40 
INOwO Sent Rae 25.00- | 48 | 24.00 | 48] 26.00] 48 INO WOR da aee hae 10. 45- 12.28— | 45 |12.87- | 45 
27.00 14.85 14.65 16.34 
Non 59 His ou 28 LOO G48" |New 30.59 | 54 INO: 0. Bee.) 6. 14.00 14.17 | 45 15285 845 
INOMOOES aha Le 21.00- | 60 |22.00- |50- |25.00- |50-] No. 11............. 12.50 12.96 | 48 14.25 | 48 
25.00 SOL00F | 60u) 40 S00KGOUIh Nowdz ae vik. 2 ae 11.00 12.00 | 44] 14.00 | 46 
ING RG ite: 2) cic ee ND AT a 16 .00- 18 .00- INOS LBRO IRE A. Oc pst OO a TU 12.75 - | 45 | 14.35- | 45 
27.00 20.00 137,23 tora 
IN OE Oe Aa Me |e ae | ee 9.43 | 32 | 17.15 | 45 
Biscuits IN Gs 415 eked ieee | lle 14.00 | 473) 14.00 | 47 
INO. AOR RA Sh Aa |e.) Bee ae 14.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 
Mizers— INGOs 17k TES BO hl A ee |e 7.70- | 493! 7.70- | 494 
INO, m, tc leee OR on ea a 31.00 | 494} 31.00 | 493 11.50 11.50 
INOZiay, 23. 5.5 ae 17.25 | 50 | 18.00] 40 | 19.00] 49 INOS 1S ice Res bs ll BPD Ae ee 12.48 | 48} 12.48 |} 48 
INGGeS Be siedaaea tcc: 18.00 | 463; 24.00 | 45 | 29.00 | 52 
NOVA Ma cd gh ae 21.00 | 59 |} 16.50] 55 18.15 | 55 |Shippers— 
INGYPO RH. 2.Gie asm 18.00 | 55 | 18.04] 55 | 20.21 | 55 INO eee eRe La 18.30 24.00 | 40 | 24.00 | 49 
INGO AL, Aon es fe ee een 19.25 | 55 | 21.96 |-54 UN ONE PUES oars Ae eee 19.00 23.00 | 45 | 24.00 | 52 
INGA Fic cst k AD 30.00 | 48} 23.00] 54] 23.00] 54 INOS 205. Shed tM 15.00 16.50 | 55 | 18.90 | 55 
Nog 4 Bats eee anes 23.00 29-30} 551° 27.738"! 54 
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Industry 
and 
Occupation 





a fe | 


1929 1940 1941 
Industry ————_——— [e_ } —_ — 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Biscuits—Conc. 
Ship pers—Conce. 
INGE: Di aiiacieto mais als 18.00 | 55 18.15 | 55 20.21 | 55 
UNIOMGa/k sani Mentike oe 20.00 | 55 | 18.00} 50} 18.00 | 50 
EN Oa (RE che Posh ag, 2, 2 30.00 | 493] 20.00 |} 493) 25.00 | 50 
INTO PERSIE, ai ame e bee tl. o2 Ryne Ce arm 28.85 | 46 | 32.34 | 44 
INO BOER. chine ets 25.00 | 473} 23.50 | 473] 24.50 | 473 
INOmn Let te at a. a3] stele tail ea ele 21.00 | 494; 21.00 | 493 
PNM costs ate. os Mets eee ties teehee 31.00 | 48 | 34.10 | 48 
General helpers, male— 
INO i) A aie eh | oe 18.00 | 45 | 21.00 | 52 
INICMIRC a Sis ea hey Selctapey Ais 122505) dt 12210) e550} 2 13.28) 198 
INIGTWOE ebie aoeoee 18.90 | 54] 16.50] 50} 17.50] 50 
UNO oe hears | ee 10.00 | 30 | 14.85 | 45 | 23.04 | 64 
INIOWOV os Sak 19.00 | 44} 21.26 | 45 | 21.29 | 45 
UNV Oln Oe er hiecaisiae- n'a 18.00 | 44 |14.18- 45 |17.33- 45 
21.26 24.75 | 
IN OP eles ete cs cee 17.00 | 454} 15.50 | 48 | 18.26 | 48 
NOES ee ale ye 14.00 | 492] 12.35 | 493}15.00— | 50 
20.00 
NCGS 4 ae & 3. et eG Ua 19.25 | 46 20.00 | 44 
INO MO aiaee eles 16.00— | 473/18.00— | 473/20.00- | 473 
22.00 20.00 22.00 
ENO R mL ste MAL chi chai ahs csel| ster as 18.90 | 45 22.27 | 45 
BNO ML lat hidees Petras Catal Say ee 16.00 | 40 | 16.00 | 49 
Delivery men— 
INU OWRD Ate 21.0 ote a 20.00 | 463} 16.00 | 45 | 25.00} 52 
NOU Pea aa tn ete olen 15 .00- 55 |17.00- 55 |19..26— 54 
18.00 24.00 26.75 
Nios TOMO Ler etto se 23150) D5 nL. O0= 60 |17.64- 55 
21.00 2205 |\55. 
BN Onna ee ere hice stares 22.00} 50) 18.00 1'50\). 19.50 }50 
UNIOUDYO's MWe ee cbs Aes 26.25 | 44 26.25 | 45 27.50 | 45 
INOS ERA att ede 20.00 | 453] 19.27 | 48 24.05 | 48 
INO ave eke See ihiaere: estes | ovays 10.56 | 494) 12.00 | 493 
Paes Sire aces Sh Pare ail Adbstivebscwetl Hood 2 22.50 | 48 22.50 | 48 
UNION ORS tncte ie crete 22.00 | 474} 21.85 | 474} 23.00 | 473 
INGO ned QHRE Te eke evtoiss 24.00 | 55 | 18.00] 40} 18.00 | 49 
CANDY 
Candy makers, male— 
UNICO he ose RMP eas Pally cunt) casicumed c(h 17.60 | 44 | 22.05 | 49 
INO mo Rois ent see oe 12.00- | 50 /14.00— | 48 |17.60- 
25 .00 21.00 24.20 | 48 
INO Bane eek eer veces 24.00 | 493} 17.76 | 48} 18.82 | 48 
IN OR Ay, cist Ae 19.50 |50- |12.10- 55 |12.71- 54 
60 22.00 Paella! 
IN OE UNO. clclale rents 18 .00- 55 |18.04- 55 |20.21- 55 
28.0 27.50 28.87 
UNO Gs. 5)... bl eae oF 19.00- 55 16.80 | 42 18.00 | 45 
25.00 
INOS a Te 12 OC eS 19.20 | 48 22.00 | 55 
I NIG edie) Dae Wet etd eget] aD 19.50 | 503] 22.00 | 493 
NOR UOR oe Siren tne: 22.00) too 20.00 | 50 20.00 | 50 
INOPALO Se) S 2 chcwnoebue 17.25- |47- |22.00- | 55 |21.00- | 60 
28.5 53 27.50 33.00 
NORAD St, Beteiect alc ols dayne ai 26.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 50 
MOU ORES ree ae 25.00 | 45 17.50 | 444} 23.00 | 443 
Not) Sy eee fee eo 20.00 | 464] 22.60 | 463} 21.47 | 463 
Jyoti aa 23.50 | 464/25 .00- 463} 28.25-| 463 
40.00 44.25 
NOR BOL. siocyn sete ote. ake 18.00- 49 |20.00- 49 |21.00- 49 
24.00 30.0 Bite 
NOE G25. pee oho 25.00 | 492/17.00- | 493)25.00- | 50 
20.0 3270 
ISSO AP BIS 3 Ok os al Fagen Ae 21.00- 473|22 .00- 473 
24.00 23.50 
Chocolate dippers, 
female— 
INO PM EL OO To eer) Be vac 12.50 | 55 | 13.20 | 44] 15.68} 49 
INTO Marae tne aoe Sta 9.00- | 50] 9.00- | 48} 9.90- | 48 
20.00 16.00 18.70 
INGOR S Gitr tens bate) sts 13.00 | 55 | 10.92 | 42} 11.70 | 45 
NORA se ae hate ote 15.00 | 44 aa 48 15.26 | 48 
Vie 


Chocolate dippers, 
female—Conce. 


INO cea MT eter | Aale 





INTO MEDIO e sah oe cnt tts 


NOP Rais asec ttas we 


1929 1940 1941 
Wages ,Hrs| Wages ;Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
per per per per per per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
12.00 | 40 | 15.60 | 48 
12.95 | 54 11.00 50 11.00 50 
2.88 | 46| 13.44 | 48 
15.50 | 334] 15.00 | 393 
ot 40 |15.50- | 48 
00 17.00 
13.50 | 45 | 12.50 | 443] 12.50] 443 
15.35 | 462 oe 463 18.53- 464 
48 
16.50 | 464 He AW 463|18.25- | 46% 
17.00 22.25 
15.00 | 49 | 14.00 | 463] 15.00 | 463 
14.00 | 472] 14.00 | 473 
22.00 | 55 | 24.78 | 55 
12.50 | 54] 12.32 | 44] 14.70 | 49 
004) '|: 501 '7.00-. 1 48 |7. 7027 1.48 
12.00 14.00 17.60 
11.00- | 44 | 8.65- | 48 9.17 | 48 
14.00 12.48 13.23 
18.00 | 50] 16.36 | 47 | 17.57 | 47 
12.00 | 55 9.24 | 42 | 11.70 | 45 
10.80- 54 | 11.00 | 50| 11.50 | 50 
12.9 
11.04 | 46 | 16.80 | 48 
ee 403| 12.00 | 36 
13.37 | 55 | 15.00 | 55 
10.00 | 50 | 11.00] 50] 12.00 | 50 
13.00 | 45 is 442] 12.50 | 444 
14.76 | 40 | 18.00 | 48 
15.80 | 463] 15.10 | 463] 16.64 | 465 
18.60 | 462 18.60 463 2 5 463 
8100. 13.%., 463] 10.75 | 46 
12.30 | 464 12.50- 462 13 44 464 
14.78 
15.25 | 462 hres 463 ae 464 
6. 25 
12.50 | 49 | 12.50 | 463] 15.00 | 463 
11.00 | 463] 12.00 | 44] 14.00 | 46 
14.00 | 472] 14.00 | 473 
12.501 55 | 10.56 | 44] 12.25 | 49 
8.00 | 44 8 65 48 Re 48 
50 3.23 
13.54 | 47 | 12.60 | 47 
12.00 | 42 | 13.00 | 38 
10.20- |45- | 9.50- |40- |12.83- |45- 
15.10 | 49 | 13.45 | 57] 17.18 | 60 
12.50 | 463] 12.50 | 463] 13.44 | 463 
14.25 | 463 14.00 464 16. 25- 463 
16. 18.25 
15.04 | 463} 16.60 | 463 
ae cd aera 
‘00- | 55 | 14.30] 55 | 15.00 | 55 
12.50 
18.50 | 50 | 16.30 | 44] 19.60 | 49 
18.00 | 50 15.00- 48 17,60" 4 
9.00 90 
27.50 | 54 | 26.00 | 50 | 27.00 | 50 
15.00- | 55 | 13.75-| 55 |16.17- | 55 
22.00 19.25 20.80 | 55 
14.65 | 504} 20.00 | 50 
a po. | agi ase Dv 
30.00 | 55 | 18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 50 
93.25 | 494] 23.14 | 463] 25.00 | 464 
21.70 | 494| 24.00 | 493] 25.80 | 494 
22.00 | 463| 17.00 | 463} 24.50 | 464 
20.00- | 49 |20.00- | 49 |22.00- | 49 
30.00 30.00 32.00 
30.00 | 493 18.30- 49} 7 50 
25.0 
25.00 | 473| 23.50 | 473! 24.50 | 473 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1940 1941 
Industry Industry —_————— 
and and Wages ;Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Canpy—Conc. Hide trimmers—Conc. 
ING RIG Oe ely Vt Con Bee 39 
Labourers and helpers, NORE ET ee tO) .33-.40 | 55 |.45-.47 |45- 
male— 
BN Gs a Rete ON Oo ee INOARB eh cs, Ba hae .40-.55 | 48 .46 144 
LN CoRy LOAN Te a eae 50 
INO $10 fae he oe 425] 48 475| 48 
ANON ves. Be! soe IN OFWO Bi TERA Ae peal, as” Dak: See 525 57, 
INGORE GI 5 ROW te IN OFFI A Gent ae heel Be Be ee Pe .51 | 48 
NO 2 cee okt ee De .50 | 54 
a gops 0 «SU Aa aetna See Be ING V3 eG bier eae 40 | 49 .58 | 48 
UNIO NY One cee Pete 5 RT MUA ca IN OPERA eau A ay .465 | 50 45 | 48 
ING ARERR ee Noe m1 RR General butchers— 
INOS RS tesa Ae IN OF aL BH ea ah eal ee |. Al evel oe .405} 48 
INGOT td Be a ING 20h Ae .380-.40 |40- |.36-.48 | 60 
NOs Ole we care A 45 
INOS SOs bo ee .89 | 50 |.35-.52 | 55 
IN OSM TY AS oY Per Oi al ct INO Med Wi Sa Steel ore Vea Soe 40-.52 | 55 
INOMEIQE 2 FR NOx! SOP eran as .35-.54 | 50 |.42-.57 | 50 
INO GS REx ae ee 49 | 48 .60 | 48 
EN ORO MR ak HRS ec IN ORT SE tht ARR Sore ge ol 50-.74 | 43 
INO.) Sos ge Bre Bs la ro een ae .58 | 48 
IN OLA AR, rte St ae, Sete ee INGO Seer oe ee .85-.60 | 55 |.45-.66 aF 
Meat Propucts* INO ONRA EH) oe ow ie .45 | 48 .535} 48 
Noa TL a erecta dee ee wee .50 |48- 
Stockyard men— 54 
UN OFT Pa. SIAR TA VEO Abe INGE 2.6 one ae .38-.70 | 54 |.48-.77 | 48 
ING 0 Te ae INS OUTS i Sahl a FN cae || ae) .56 | 48 
INO MMS) AS. A 2 ae INORG ASB Y hts oO NNT SN aC eae 45-.50 | 54 
Est) SA ae Dae dt eg ANT ORES HY eM teal oh Sah aie ed een Dad .45-.60 |50- 
NOR | ped OR en 64 
Dine ea OL Ee FEV ge INTOR LG eer Pe eae ay .40-.50 | 49 .635} 48 
NOE I (pete, 2M INO TLT Ae aR ae be .75 | 48 |.50-.60 | 48 
GAS 8 AMUN Ne AON Ee INOS Ae css, tee Oa ean Se ee ae .50 | 48 
ING: 9190 22 .2t ehh} hal Ale aie aineees .535) 44- 
INOMMO HES ook 50 
NOL TOW Pee i 5 
INGO IG) 2 ae cr ae Ne FO Boners— 
ENOL Z ERR. Ul Le Se hi NOR La hele Lh ee LNG ane ner 37-.48 | 55 
INOHB ZEA eee eae 40 | 45 43 | 55 
INO )E IGE & ag Sey NOM Seah ac See 35-.40 | 55 -40 | 473 
INO GLAS ae RU cs ee aoa ae A oe INOURAS cob sh A .85 | 55 |.45-.50 | 55 
INOpnL DAA Aaa nue IN OR TEOPS 28 SOL es .50 | 48 .62 | 48 
IN OES LG: 05, ta iie bee lta At ton, INGE TG 02 i!) 2 Bape Lodged eh aR it Fgh eT .67 | 48 
IN On Mh 7 Ae TSO 5. Sa ee SURE ng NOe CRs 28 eh te A AL ee P52 | od 
INO} HSER Yh kam .45-.55 | 48 .58 |44— 
Slaughterers— 50 
ND; PULA E ee ke MOL Ree het: pte he INO UTE OU AON peep LOOMIA DD 555|45— 
ING). ee a ee Oa 50 
INOS Ae abt s INCOM TOT Pw er .40-.48 | 48 .555] 48 
INGA EC ES: TE ERO INOS AED Bes 2h.) 2.5 Gl a, Meee te .55 | 48 
IN OMAR pou! eit NOPD Ba se A A RN .45 | 54 
INGHhUG Ri tags oS IN OMS IR Me ON ER tA tod gene) Aa .60 | 60 
(SOR pecs ek oamearee We SSO Ney a INO 14st Bee ae .50 | 49 .62 | 48 
IN‘ GPL5, Be >. cee .44 | 50 .50 | 48 
IN ON MS tes, Sai 6 Mi 
UN OO Ek. AA Trimmers— 
INOMMOMay).2. 2k Cie IN ORNL BR of 3 Ae ee i .385} 48 
NOU ee ee INCOR G2 38 (bean ai .40 | 55 .40 | 47 
NONE? see a INO® FO TES ELREE oe .16 | 50 228 | 5D ; 
INOW 1S Se Real so hat INO: $4 b. aeeest ie .45 | 55 |.35-.50 | 50 |.45-. 
INOAIAES, oh Oe © re INOW RS 288 paca: .68 | 50 .52° | 50 : 
ENO:a LEE hh eae de IN G2) 66/4 ES. oo Ea ey a ES .525} 48 : 
INOF TRE Gee te) eee TE .389 | 48 / 
IN OR ALG HERS Ai AHL LS SON Suet Fb ei INGERS! Aes: Bove ae ae IN .52 | 48 d 
IN oom Uae) Weer Ue Pho NOx SOU ASE ie bs .83 | 48 .495| 48 A 
NOSIS AR Ashok ML BAR BS ob Bg INO TMOG nes eee .45 | 48 .57 | 48 A 
IN Ob: Lhe, Ree ye oo EPL .38 | 48 43 
Aca CR aes Coe Ae ee NOFA 2 see ee .25 | 44 |.45-.505/45- |.50-.55 |45- 
ING: 120) Nas Rts ©! oF: 50 
ING RAZA eR) ee ant | INOMAS Hat Foy. .50 | 48 475 ea 
0 
Hide trimmers— 
NOD Meo Ae, 4a Ses) Vers. Ge Curers and cellarmen— 
Nomen one ee) 84 oily ING: LOR ee ce et eee | el 385-—.46] 48 |.435-.56] 52 
IN ORES HAE oe ene Se INGER 25S ee A Oe el A ot eee 22-.38 |55- |.27—.34 |49- 
IN Of) EOP LOL A. 60 
INOW Qtek inate Ce ee ee INO MS! sei Heck pe .85 | 45 |.36-.44 | 60 |.41-.49 | 54 





* Many of the workers employed in this industry come under 
Zans; benefits where reported range from 2 to 6 cents per hour. 





various forms o profit-sharing and production bonus 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
























1929 1940 1941 1940 1941 
Industry ie a ee Industry Ch ae sib Re 
and | Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hsr 
Occupation per | per per per per per Occupation per | per per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Meat Proptucts — Sausage makers, 
Cont. male—Conc. 
IN OR LOM aie 8) oe eee eee | ot tee .50 |48— 583] 48- 
Curers and cellarmen 54 54 
—Conc. AN Oe aig es UO eT Pe seca [tute .52 | 48 .585} 48 
NOME a ek Sen PO 0. .40-.50 | 55 |.89-.48 | 473) 44-53 | 4721 No.2... 20... 0b... |. eee boc led ee .45 | 54 .525) 54 
NOME On Jeeta a We SHO ROON coO= D2 lop eae O MaEDOL I mENO el Se cy een ROP .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
IN (oy ies ort os a eee COOH RODD. 4 DONE 40 OOM OOL ONO ALS, odors ousted ssetheed: .45 | 48 .57 | 48 
IN OM ECE A SIRE tee le D, 30-.44 |45- |.43-.53 |49- | No. 15.............. .53 | 48 535] 564 
65 63 INR OR: be SU 495] 44— .55 |44- 
hl) ce ef Ae a er a ee .3875] 60 425) 52 50 50 
NOMEN Ohta ate oer 45-.55 | 55 |456 -.50] 55 |.45-.55 | 55 
Nom ORe ee ee. 45 38-.49 | 50 50 | Sausage makers, 
IN Oa Tee Oa .56 | 50 .65 | 50 |.45-.51 | 50 female— 
INTOREL 2S cy beeen cts: 2400 .655} 48 POGMIRA CHIME NOg Lo. J Rit wh. .26 | 474 .31 | 474 
NOMS etter Bae: 48 | 48 .57 | 48 .705} 48 IN(O)S: Wee) a Ae et Bie ee tka be .22-.29 | 55 |.27—.30 | 55 
INOW A 08.) .35-.44 | 48 .53 | 48 .64 | 46 NOMS M BEC. Oh Rod Was .42 | 44 
INGOT Eee ck .30-.35 | 48 .45 | 48 OOD Se INORTAL Lr Uke Fie UL aie SM ita .36 | 48 396} 48 
Ios eae 3 a ee .40-.45 | 54 465] 44- Raa a aN OLD 0.0.6 Siale o abate | hrc eco Peetues .388 | 45 42 | 45 
48 50 OSM OOM MMINO WENO). ete asl! onidatbins hades .80-.36 | 48 |.37-.40 | 48 
NOMI ante es ci .30-.40 45-.53 |48- 48— INTO, Gtied R. ehees .385 | 48 .385| 48 
55 55] .50-.58 | 55 INOW SO ee. hs Ree et eee lee .20-.26 | 50 |.25-.31 | 54 
INOMpL Sete Ahn wents, 425 48 148 POSADA AON PaO Osc chchsbedied ax. .30-.33 | 48 .35 | 48 
NOM LOR an Pee See e ae oe 48 |.40-.50 |48- .46- |48- INTOSEEO ATR Mee fest or .865)44— 415} 44— 
bee 54 .577 | 54 50 50 
IN O20 see ie che Ade: 37-.45 47— DS) | 54). bo=s Ol sh O4) HeRINO il dies 2 cnt. gisttcs .385] 48 .37| 42 
D0) 7 Sd soe ee A ei 54 .51 | 48 .55 | 48 
JG) | Pee ete 0 Saye ee nL 45 | 54 .50 | 54 | Lard makers, male— 
NOR 23s oe RY sh OO 45). .565| 48 EGO 2 aE SOn RMN Gt, LEER: bgt Saceye ls ee Coe CP .44 | 48 Sahl Gy 
NOE 2 49 ek Sates soe 44-50 | 49 |.45-.50 | 48 |.51-.585}] 48 TNIGSS PARR SPO A .40 | 53 45 | 54 
IN On VA cicideraa Sea - 40-.50 | 50 .45 | 48 .52 | 48 INOmproMee es dee etc ae .36-.44 | 474) .42-.49 | 474 
48 NOMEN Eb 8 tees .40-.42 | 55 47 | 55 
Casing makers, INO REED SAe UR ee tek) PD aEOU .40 | 50 
male— UNIO URE O Seyi ene The) oe eae Re a SEVP ay .42 | 51 
INO LS, ROBBER NR poe os .41 | 48 SUR MEN OMT AEC asia ie it daton ie Ps erie .87-.42 |43- |.44-.48 |50- 
NOR O2 let ee OF. oe 35-.45 |....|.40-.47 | 474 .48 | 472 50 59 
INOS Ts ne eee: .25 | 55 |.22-.28 | 474|.42-.51 | 4741 No. 8............. .45 | 55 .50 | 55 
INGA RE eS .30 | 55 .38 | 50 |.27-.33 | 54 AN Gey a ee ee .43 | 50 .50 | 50 
NOUR ON PaER Crk: .383 | 40 |.387-.43 | 55 LASTED OBA NO. LOUm ore do... .57 | 48 .62 | 48 
INOS Ga cree atk ficicleh Saks 50 S40 W6ti fy 42—. 4S oe aN OME AMC eae bikes .57 | 48 .59 | 48 
mS. 45 | 58 INKog LW AAA es a ee AT |44— .52 |44- 
INKS al Gewece te bctd See 50 .44 | 50 50 50 50 
EN GUE Se re SRO RE Ete |e hese 55 |.375-.42] 54 .55 |56- INGEMLS SP Ce ee ome | ck ean al aes 47 | 54 .52 | 54 
5B 45.55 | 67 INO T4 163, ee Shae. .45-.58/550-] .52-.63/548- 
ISO RU ES ders oot 9 eer 52 45-.50 | 55 55 5 
IN'OROLOK s).2 ee he. FAO 4S 5155138. 40.8 00) | OURMO DN MOOR MMBINOW LOSS kG eR 4...ccke |. ops ls siie 475|48- .55 |48- 
INO sc) Rae eee. .42 | 50 .535| 48 |.45-.49 | 48 54 54 
INGE T SRE bere oer: .30 | 48 |.34-.39 | 48 POSDIMAGIIMMINO? LOnn ct ee Ay. oo. .45 | 54 .60 | 54 
48 39-.44 ENORBE (See tadese alah. | Lvohccbeld eas .52 | 48 .57 | 48 
INO G85 teen Beak .85-.52 .545| 48 49 OMG Seal HE .es| hotter sue [ie eee. 465} 54 .525) 54 
INFORMA Tic Gch osha .26-.34 | 48 .875| 48 .59 | 44 JINKOSS- TAS ene ie on sie eae pert me (en ee ed Ais .50 | 48 .56 | 48 
NORD 4: bReu eee ee .40-.45 | 48 .505|44- .43 |44- INiORRZO Me hlack: 4 steta- .50 | 48 .54 | 48 
48 50 .55.| 50 EN Ome etree lek t oe iamenliety mae .50 | 54 .53 | 48 
NONI Git, See SS: .35 .49 | 54 54 ING CP any teen Soe .695] 48 .745| 48 
IN OM TS. : heck e. E .40 | 54 |.45-.535)/45- .54 |48— 
55 50] .50-.585) 55 | Lard makers, female— 
INGHI SIR: ot ew See 40 .49 | 48 ‘ 4 NOME tev abrats . Bice, .22—.26 | 4731.27-.31 | 474 
INOMLOR: .) Fee htt. be 48 |.45-.50 |48- .55 |48- IN OBE 2 scale tite erated. .375} 48 .425] 48 
xe 54] .50-.55 | 54 IN OURO NAT UNE o>. Saves. flkbs ch cgaeet lickers .26 | 47 .ol |) 54 
INGm2ON,& ee rotted lek mee .53 | 48 ASTIN OSL Dies 5h siak a's cic 395] 48 415] 47 
ios gt cae Me 4 A [ge eR De .40-.46 | 54 .58 | 54 INIOERE DMCs cet co lbtan ¢ .386 |44— 41 |44—- 
UNOMED Oe: SP eR ah TRAN ea code cd hvtcl | es 45—.48 |58- | 47-.525] 48 50 50 
53] .50-.53 INIGie: Ghee Be Se Seats: Meee ea AN .36 | 48 .396| 48 
INOR23: Be AEE Av 37-.40 45—.48 | 50 BART NO ran eae Lak. otter eters]. ace etre a | pers .36-.40 |40- | .41-.45 |40- 
Nowe ss ir oh: 40 | 54 .555) 48 |.50-.53 | 48 48 48 
INGAQS®. ERI SE .44 | 49 |.45-.525] 48 MOUS EASD tee N Ove Sas he zed cosine alte Sc cre eae .387 | 48 .396] 48 
INGO 2 AOE SRE las aio 2 40) |, 36-40" P48 | Os Sb MASP EIN Ona). oc cteke ols gifts Ic descnat aaa 36 | 45 41 | 45 
OMe. 's 42 ENO OH Re ae). hata a sel. oes atetorel |e arma .380-.36 | 48 | .34-.37 | 48 
Sausage makers, iors OA ae eee .43 | 48 48 | 48 
male— INO mL Dei e te eeyede ste: .30 | 48 .385] 48 
Note Teh eb. OSE ee. § .40-.46 | 48 52 
NO 2E ice Oe: A 30-.40 |....|.386-.45 | 55 |.45-.53 | 54 | Fertilizers— 
KE) AB) vag ae ny ei ER eae ne 39— 467/557) SomROOME DOL PN Oak 1 1s weiss .389-.44 | 474!.42-.50 | 474 
INO See cas ccaner sae | a G ats 36=.40 159=— 1 '42—="b1 168s tae NOW, 2... 2.60 esicc0 .45-.47 | 55 50 | 55 
67 45MM OUR ew IN Osi Gaas > ents'e cts es .42 | 50 .47 | 50 
NGM GRE eae le sla. BS .375| 42 £558 | [SENOS Wie, Se A Re LN 8 lege 48 | 48 .53 | 48 
IN OnE Ge hee Aa: DO}... o<|c40—.00. |. 0d ROZIMEDO! IMEINOS 0 s.lcki genta sas: .56 | 48 .61 | 48 
INOS: Lek 3.405% 35-.59 | 55 BODE 4G1| OPED OMIT SSL Lae NOin, 0... ot scste as arae lfla sais aette [tocar .52 | 48 .56 | 48 
NOM, SP bie aes. .375| 48— .50 | 54 ED TAPOS Eb Oe Vo sito gaao somes .47 | 54 517] 54 
INO OR 588.2. bie. 35-.50 | 54 |.45-.52 |45- .52 |48- INO 8 foc lame neaisice leita ae nee 48 |44—- 53 |44—- 
50 50-.57 | 55 50 50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 








per 
wk. 


1929 1940 
Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs! Wages ;)Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Meat Propucrs 
—Cont. 

Fertilizers—Conc. 

ING PaO PAS Bee Bl 45-.50 | 48 47 | 48 
INGA LO) SB gee tee el a 07 eee | Sa .525/48- 

54 
INGPAdE 25 Oar are § 37-.40 | 54 |.45-.55 | 54 
IN OMT Eo wo cen een 35-.45 | 49 .58 | 48 
INGAAS store pa .44 | 50 .50 | 48 
INO WL oe AUR ir em, jecoween | arc Wn Sareea ec .49 | 48 

Coolers and freezers— 
iNKe Sn AWA ea ae ele 83311 645 SOONOS 
IN Gy De eid Ne, rakes 4 .40 | 50 .44 | 55 
ING MOL OM Aa), 35-.47 | 55 |.40-.43 | 474 
INO SWAG ES OO aie APO RE A 40 | 55 
INO PD Ae EPA aN ate .40 | 58 
INO MGC ey hey ag .47 | 48 .565| 48 
NOMIC cue Renan RN EnT ND) Lae HU RR .40-.50 | 47 
NOP CSR ee URNA 35-.55 | 48 .52 | 48 
INTO EO) fe ty bs rie 40 | 48 47 | 44- 

50 
INOS LO ieee ely .425| 60 47 | 54 
INOLOLL a5 Ae cae .80-.40 | 55 | .45-.525 oy 
INO col Dae eee lA ote .40-.47 | 48 .48 | 48 
ING SUIS a6) Re Ae ee .87-.45 | 54 |.45-.505] 50 
Ui foypat WSR SR es Ud Rt iy 46 | 48 
Soe TY Bsa ree Ov A re pray Tabet oe Fiat a 33-.45 | 54 
IN OMIIG soo. eee Ry SOT os Ge ERS Nbr .50 | 48 

Packers, male— 

DNRC ApS ace As aed epee at Helmer pie Wee POBHE 22-.26 | 48 
NOMAD) Pe en .36 | 50 .386 | 474 
INO RS adhe emi are mst 8 UE SR 36-.48 Wa 
ING Bia eee Ui .380-.40 | 55 |.30-.50 | 55 
INOS SE Ln ea: .54 | 50 .46 | 50 
IN Op Gia RU aS, etl cS ce ee .53 | 48 
INOS Meri yee e ree, Oe 42 | 48 .56 | 48 
INO USI te ee tae es .29 | 48 885} 48 
Nor. Beets ana 35-.42 | 48 495|44— 

50 
INO MO RE ae 2305108 47 |48- 

55 
NORTE Ne Nee ye ne: .25 | 44 .386 |40- 

48 
ING mL alent cheers .60 | 50 .50 | 48 
INO SplSi rim, Larrea] ei teuinent| Hee .50 | 48 

Ship pers— 

GRIN Oc 8 Aha ais Boe esas ae eel SAA ees 46 | 48 
ING Si eck erect ie a Ae eB to Senge pp Aall) Gy) 
IN OMe Su baton: .20-.30 | 60 .385] 55 
INO le Bete ow ey .40-.45 | 55 |.36-.46 | 473 
INOMM Dr aL tones .40 | 50 |.35-.44 | 55 
Noi Oar tee ee tan 45 | 55 |.35-.40 | 55 
INO Oi cee ne Cea eee 30-.40 |50- 

56 
NOLES. uckidivaie soe H aa e e .3875| 444 
IN OOS cn Pe eaten airy eee ora ed ACinDo 
INR LO sete fa ena 43 | 48 |.40-.42 | 50 
IN Ose tLe one .45 | 48 .56 | 48 
IN GL Ns ec a el ee eo eee .44 | 45 
ING Sik ae Sera hae .45 | 48 .495/44—- 

5 
INO SIA Ree, Sti .85 | 55 |.45-.525/48- 

55 
INGO: ear? Sern en een ee © .58 | 48 
INOS G Re ae 46 | 48 .465| 48 
NG hook cade .50 | 54 |.45-.55 | 50 
ING PLB iene Sak eee | erase lols .51 | 48 
ING Oh Rete air aa ee CT te .45 | 54 
IN GEAZ Ol eee a eee | aie ere .45 | 54 
ING 214. aa .40-.48 | 48 .565| 48 
INO, 22h ena seine .50-.60 | 50 .58 | 48 
INOW ZO Sete net eee .50 | 48 .49 | 48 





1941 1929 
—_—_—_— Industry —— 
Wages ;Hrs an Wages 

per | per Occupation per 
hour |wk. hour 
$ $ 
Megat Propucts— 
Cone. 
Motor truck drivers— 
ING asl ase Waieee. ils 9 2h] eae 
aA Oe NOM DORs Re S.A Ae char. 2 
.577|48- NOS BRE saeco 367 
54 INOSMAnE See Ett 36-.40 

50-.615| 54 NiO Data kel Rites .36 
.64 | 48 NOU h AMeers\ | ce vala gd 
.56 | 48 IN@ SRA T sancti Maye! 627 
.57 | 48 INOW Bae ee ona 384 

INOS i Deh aeee Lae ae .50 
DN OM OG yee) tae 48 

.50 | 54 INGIAS Je aay ere ae 54—.73 
A1-.49 | 54 INGE 12 ip sc, ee a0 
LAS MT WATSON One Doses bce gene 48 

47 | 55 

.46 | 70 ON Ceuta ty hae eee .80-.50 

.615} 48 NORRIS hc ees bre hee ee ane 
.45-.70 | 48 

.57 | 47 INO Mea OUR Mf ee .50 

.535|44— DelCe 0 VIR Ne hace HN Ke Pa eta 

50 

517] 54 INOV MISS. c JeeGa bce omens 

LOD OTO|ES ETT NOM LO ot eer eek gnlRis BOTT 
55 IN G20. 2h ae ee 53 

POD TOOR TO MINOLN2 Lic) An, | Amen 2530 
.50-.61 | 54 INO 2D 2 Beret yi .50 

.56 | 48 

Labourers— 

.45-.50 | 54 IN OUD Ge ee ea Cn et Lee 

.56 | 48 INO MND Mae ine heures 385 
ING Se OWAn On eels oe: 35-.40 
INO An 4 258 eG Wed Mesiaactee te 

.24-.32 | 48 Nios Bi. ccd a) Sige. | teimamenencte 

AQ AT AT TH NO (Gets oh shee 38 

41-.55 |48- EIN 7 ie Ry aR ss Cae eI a 

68 INGER Si 0 Li aa 42 

35=.55 0) 55 INTO, ORE Boke PENS 35-.40 
.47 | 50 IN OPEL OS iar aueikete ae 375 
.57 | 47 
.61 | 48 INGORE eee cepa 40 
.435| 48 IN OBL 2H Soka settee .30-.37 
L567 |44- 

50 INGMISe aia ete aes. 40 

.52 |48- INO EMILE cht : en eae bene, 

55 INOPOLS cic a itick Sen TR 2 bicreen 

41 |40- 

48 | Brewery Propucts per 

.59 | 48 week 

.55 | 48 | Kettlemen— 

UN ORAL 5 Meee erat aa ae 20.00 

IN OSD). Ue ee Elen 38.50 

.49 | 52 INOS <i ee ene: 20.00 
.28 156- INO ea et Brie 24 25 
68 INGr Sie ania 23 .00 

47 | 54 IN OIG ie cid ern 23 .00 
42 ASMA THMOIN OM Yeh esis hte mens 27.00 
42-.50 | 55 INO AWS ts aie 28.50 
35-.45 | 55 INGE Sc icis be he eens 30.00 
43-.49 |51- INGO 25 Ht Oneal eee ® 21.00 

62 NOEL Wis EAGER te 26 .64 

425-.45| 58 INO 212 os Rae ieee 30.00 
202, NEDO) 

45-.53 | 50 IN OES Ee Fee ie ree Re Eee 
.61 | 48 NOTE AR et Oo. Mi RAR aay 
.54 | 48 OUD aie labt teen 33.00 
.555/44— INOU WG 2 eerie pies ones 33.00 

50 INFOROL YT Giue cuca Be ees 33.75 

.52-.575|48- INO 18 netsh ee 30.00 

55 INR OM? y [ eed Ge ipl Balok a 

.58 | 47 NiO Tee oe Lemans (eure renee 

63 | 524 
50-.61 | 54 |Cellarmen— 

.56 | 48 INO Gi beac tena 20.00 

.50 | 54 INGOPP2 ol ee du een incre se aad 

BH OUST IN Gor S eitiek in teen, 22.00 

.615} 48 Nig Ser 43th hee eee: eens 22.00 

.646] 48 IN Geet D es cts arse ORs ee 

.57 | 48 noma iioiis on dehy epthne- 24.00 
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1940 1941 
Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs 
per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
.50 | 48 .55 | 45 
.366} 60 .386] 60 
.44 | 55 .47 | 60 
.46 | 474 .555| 472 
35-.40 | 60 |.40-.45 | 60 
.375| 56 .48 | 55 
45-.55 | 55 |.50-.60 | 55 
.46 | 50 .51 | 50 
a5 O03 [att NaS ele 
.62 | 48 .67 | 48 
IOAN ne) ot ha4D 
48 | 54 Oo Oe 
.59 |44- .624] 50 
50 
.54 | 50 .615| 48 
.50 |48- .577|48- 
54 54 
633] 48 .693} 48 
§83/48- .633) 48 
54 
aay tg weay. | .555] 54 
.50 | 50 PDD OO 
(511), 02 pOZO OZ 
55-.58 | 48 .646] 48 
.49 | 48 .56 | 50 
.885] 48 .435} 52 
.389 | 50 44 | 54 
36-.40 | 47% 42 | 4724 
35-.45 | 55 |.42-.50 | 55 
375-.42| 42 |.425-.47| 58 
.46 | 50 .47 | 50 
.50 | 48 .550} 48 
48-.535| 48 |.53-.585} 48 
45 | 54 .46 | 54 
46 |44— .525/44— 
50 50 
.55 | 48 .58 | 48 
48 |48- .53 |48- 
55 55 
.45 | 48 .52 | 42 
.465] 48 .52 | 48 
.45 | 51 .50 | 46 
per per 
week week 
18.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 
35.40 | 60 40.00 | 60 
22.20 | 60 25.00 | 61 
24.50 | 44 24.50 | 44 
27.50 | 45 30.14 | 45 
26.40 | 48 30.72 | 48 
24.50 | 50 24.50 | 44 
24.50 | 50 28.00 | 50 
37.00 | 44 39.82 | 44 
26.46 | 45 29.16 | 45 
28.91 | 49 30.23 | 49 
26 .00- 47 |23.50- 47 
31.00 37.00 
29.15 | 53 31.00 | 53 
26.00 | 53 28.00 | 53 
33.47 | 44 36.37 | 44 
33.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 
35.75 | 44 37.15 | 44 
33.07 | 44 38.00 | 44 
28.00 | 50 29.94 | 49 
24.75 | 44 24.75 | 44 
21.00 | 44 23.00 | 44 
21.00 | 49 22.00 | 50 
18.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 
18.00 | 44 21.00 | 44 
21.00 | 56 25.00 | 48 
22.00 | 50 24.00 | 50 


TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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1929 1940 1941 
Industry SS | |] AH 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages {Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Brewery PrRopvucts 
—Cont. 
Cellarmen—Conc. 
NOM Leer ey ta 19.25 | 55 | 20.50} 50] 26.15 | 55 
NOP SMe nee sonal dea caret ue 20 .00- 50 |22.50. 50 
22.50 24 .00 
INORRD oie ch Pete 4 Bcd 20.00 | 60} 22.20} 60 | 24.60] 60 
IOtutO ace 588s ota ce coe eteel eee 31.70 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
Ica 1 TS ae 24.25 | 54 | 24.50 | 44] 24.60] 44 
Ova Aree a ees eae at Gb 29970) 1°65) | 822451055 
INGORE Go ae de) in Eee 22.00 | 45 | 28.00 | 45 | 30.64 | 45 
IN Oia A: s, sche, debe des? 22250° 550 26.40 | 48 80.72 | 48 
UN oN aie Oa i Os WR a TR oy 24.50 | 50 27.25 | 50 
NOM Ges Fs Sein toes 30.00 | 60 | 24.50] 50} 24.50} 44 
INO Dies vick aeastdes B.. « 25.50 | 60} 24.50 | 50} 28.00 | 50 
INO US yc tee Wim 01S cha ets | Me 27.28 | 44 29.92 | 44 
ING elo Ne meee ame Reon eal, 2 27.28 | 44} 29.92 | 44 
INiowb20.ssdvaea se bas 24.50 | 50} 27.30 | 44} 29.92 | 44 
INO eee 25 les oe ek | hae 27.28 | 44 29.92 | 44 
INO F22 yee tice eu 50 26.46 | 45 29.16 | 45 
INIORR SE Fade sec SERRE 26.75 | 48 | 28.91 | 49 | 30.23 | 49 
ING 424: sock ony nrcee ak saa 60 | 28.00] 50] 29.94 | 49 
INGOE 25! She aS ois a 25.00) | 53 26.50 | 53 31.00 | 53 
INOS 26s ane aes ASA: 22200) } 93) | 22°00) 153. 724200!) 53 
INO Tk hats ohn 26.00 | 53 26.00 | 47 28.00 | 47 
DV om2 836s. Gee a. ee 33.00 | 55 |28.30- | 44 |33.00— | 44 
32.50 36.37 
INO 29 sash ah acaree& 36.00 | 50 | 31.60 | 44] 33.60] 44 
UNCC SoU perenne Se 31.50 | 44} 31.60 | 44] 33.60] 44 
IN OMS Lai eee 8 5 os 29.50 | 48 | 33.05 | 44} 35.95 | 44 
ANGRO 2s ih dkkoae Bers 29.50 | 48 | 33.05 | 44 | 35.95 | 44 
INO Sepeece ae ee Oe eed aes ee Te 25.00 | 50 | 27,50 |) 50 
Nowe 4 Ik. k eae eee - 29.50 | 48 | 33.07 | 44 | 34.70 | 44 
INDOOR RR oe Phares: 36.00 | 48 | 31.60 | 44] 383.80] 44 
NOMS OS Mme t@n Ele toe EL ae: | 24.75- | 44] 24.75 | 44 
26.18 
Bottlers, machine— 
Non Re fortes 19.00 | 50] 25.00} 48] 25.00 | 48 
INH? 2) Se BR odesas 25.00 | 493} 18.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 
IOs ee AER eho, 24D 190 | 24.20 1°55 | 30145 8 60 
NOMA oo oe Aa tea 182001) 60!) 9 223201; 65:|") 207353 
ENIORETO A See ot Bere ee ae reel oko) 27.00 | 50 | 29.50 | 50 
INGO (Gee Sean 25-50|60) |, 27.50 | 50) | 25.00)" 50 
IN GigE cc) RA 22.00 | 45 |23.50- 48 |26.14- 48 
27.50 30.14 
Now 8s... 4 eee 24.50 | 50 | 27.28 | 44] 29.92 | 44 
IN On 9) e025 ao shoe 24.50 | 50 27.30 | 44 29.92 | 44 
INO eeLO i yc eek he ace 132002) 91050)" 26946: 145.) 20216 aes. 
22.00 
INOys tls ok aroma renee 30.00 | 54 |25.48- 49 |26.80- 49 
28.91 BT) 8) 
NOt 2). Caer 30.00 |60 16.80 | 30 | 29.94 | 49 
IN OMS: (dpe ara 26.00 | 53 |22.26- 53 |24.11- 53 
25.97 27.82 
Niopeldici) tue ak 25.00 | 53 | 23.50 | 47 | 26/50 | 47 
INOel Did e eR ates 24.75 | 55 24.20 | 44 27.50 | 44 
INGORE G'S a8 ack bho a aoe 33.35 | 44 33.00 | 44 35.00 | 44 
INOSD7E% 2 bahar 31.00 | 45 | 30.30 | 44] 31.70 | 44 
NiomlS ga) wer oh Bes. 30.00 | 48 | 31.50 | 48 | 34.26 | 48 
INO MLO sn: ok Hohe eae 29.00 | 48 34.65 | 44 37.60 | 44 
INO 2085 aman se 29.00 | 48 | 32.55 | 441 35.40 | 44 
Nor? 1 5 a65 2 ae 29.00 | 48 32.55 | 44 34.15 | 44 
INOMD2 MeSe Bebe ells tetas walsc.s 5 30.25 | 44 32.45 | 44 
NORD OIA Sethe || Gt kee oem 22).50 1750) |) 25825) 1850 
INO p24 ne ee eke coke ot eS 26.95 | 48 | 29.00 | 48 
INOS Ona Pee ode cileeoh ake aL tate 22.44 | 44 25.08 | 44 
IN OO nen dthieh hae’ 17:25 | 55. | 20.50: | 50) | 22°50) 50 
Bottlers, hand— 
INO wae fe a's eats eat 16.00- | 47] 17.00} 44} 20.00 | 44 
20.00 
IN ONES cpr n ME hice s | delet ates Gl aeate, 15.00-/52- |18.00- | 48 
17.00 | 63 19.00 
NOHO sch teks ee kee 20.25 | 56 20.50 | 50 22.50 | 50 
Now 5 24 ek ke 19.25 | 55 22e0D) | OD 28.60 | 60 
INOS OSA ook oe. 22.00 | 45 |23.50- | 48 |26.14- | 48 
27.50 30.14 


44916—83 














1929 
Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per 
week |wk 
$ 
Bottlers, hand-—Conc. 
NOG MO wed Ase ee is 20.00 
IN ove are) bmg, SRP 16.00-, 
18.50 
INOARSia a bacwehs Acc 21.00- 
30.00 
INOW! Dis ede vedi yay 22 .50- 
25.00 
ENO ALOIS citica’, & Spon MIN, Date [pate ce 
IN@a eae Se Ole 26.00 
NOH ORM iad aia mee ee see tha ve 
ENON Lonlests kee ee 30.25 
SOMA auien, | uatee ea hehe. e Lee 
IN Oy: GUST alee AE ae a is SE, 
INO BON et. Soins Po 29.50 
Wash-house men— 
SIO tis des Sage Sag 21.00 
JN eye GNP NI ale edie 21.00 
INO RR Meee een 19.25 
IN) (2 BA ere aa 18.00 
ENIQ a De a ces Seales 21.50 
iNOMtdGns whe nahh ceed 21.00 
JIGS a ESRI Sas 24.00 
INO Ras See 24.50 
DNRC Re Dak asa aa feta eke 
INTOnpLOS. Ae oasis wail 20.00 
U8 6s"(21 NI ETRE ne 26.75 
UNO ite ar atari cleo 27 .00- 
30.00 
INGER ae ie 24.00 
IN|) GZ San Rare rt 4 .00- 
27.00 
IN ovr tes, Bienes 31.50 
INO aa ey an cas a west 29.50 
IN Oy dni Ge ayad ts ences Slay 
Coopers— 
ISG fia LANE a ee 30.80 
INO) ON ae SARE ena 33.00 
INRaye) Rote Geeta Deen g 24.00 
UNIONS hi eee LEU Pe SLUR Be a Rn ete 
IN GUmO ue chao b 30.00 
TNiCGayy, Sh ISSR as ea Re epee Fe 
INO MEUM ientas faut he) aaiee | Alcala 
INGipeuS ie Si Sere ste ays t 35.00 
INO aIOe.&. Muthscidre hs, 3 24.00 
NEL ia iy ei 32.00 
ISN SRS a a ie arnt md ee, 
Tia, CIGAR aie ae eae a a mht ret 
INO NO ste siege Fo as. 8 21.20 
Dre al 2 ESR a 34.35 
ON ieT hal sy Ie eee Seren 31.00 
NOURI Oe A) Si ete ah 5 pone 30", 15 
INO Lidl eae ath S's cde Eh a ARG Seascale 
ANGLE ER, tevccchs aise 36.00 
Nem Ole idaesithe a cvs ale oh tes.4 | peer 
INGE OR Sshnans ths mae g 34.00 
IN PANE Tee SE peal LR Cora gn 
TG Pda? VORA ERE Aen Ae Fi 
Motor truck drivers— 
ING NESS CO A eee 22.00 
INFOMEE EIS CE hci acter OMldve ahs aes ata 
INGME Pee Okie cis sine 24.00 
INGER ae oe neko wealaane + 25.00 
ING aD eR ake fe ieee ole ohn EE Pee 
INO MO en se tee 22.00 
SSIES lll let ee a ean 30.00 
OMS ee Lee mails gee a are 
DNOMMONE ces sap oo.07 24 .00- 
30.00 
ING Ossie? cee as cae 32.50 
INfoualile eee. ease 25.00 
INO aia oe te eb Mata 29.50 
INO Loe ue tee te nae 29.50 
IN Kort Vb eee Sees Bie 30.00 
ING cL Om Se ayes hoe Mee ateat nee 
ING ates Se see ths eae Ealhs satberoe ee eens 
ING ida Saue tere, ¢ AML ete eas eee 
NNIGIEULSA soc cites eB 24.00 
JNU eee AK! Ragan See Dae geet ss NAD. bared ct Doetiee 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











i 1929 1940 1941 a 
Industry SS ee ndustry 
and Wages {Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and — Hrs} Wages {Hrs 
Occupation per per |per] per |per Occupation 
week week |wk.!] week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Pup AND PAPER 
BREWERY PRopucts 
—Cone. A—PULP 
W ood-handlers*— 
Engineers— IN GRU Sees data eee calle se atid 
oy SIN a RY wl Aviles ikea ee Bee 000) 30.00 | 44 31.00 | 44 ING MEP ates gee ee eae ee ee 
INGO eats See ee 40.00 38.50 | 48 40.00 | 48 INGMPORL LE ras euenee 
Ifo AS baer Ao Se dot oy, 30.00 SOLOOUIRAL HAR SOLOOWIE44: IEEONOr a. oe ed eee 
NiGee tae Heke mani 37.00 40.00 | 60 | 42.00 | 60 
UNG Oe sesh des aca de eta aesl Ney = Eee ee nn a SOAOO WU MSGK | COMODO AMOG ie NOset on ote aite tere ees | bac teen eee 
INGA UO etait 30.00 SSCCOAMOGN I BORS4 amo ON LT ON OmMOn Cocina eaten. ante A meae 
ICS Map i er BN ns Bg HT a 27 (40=) TABS 20 50=2 48 PMING 7 ea eres 
32.40 | 48 | 34.56 | 50 
INO ME Sab eerie am. 33.00 38600) [POON a SONS TED OM IN Onesie see seein 
IN Ol nO oat eee 33.50 35.00 | 48 | 39.00 | 48 IN Osae Oi ob in ecloeene 
IN OL OTe rot torino lina iat al eae 33.60 | 56 33.60 | 56 ING relOR a sexancioniae 
es fo Hi ly SO pie WE Rad 35.00 S2000N 94S 1) Poet O4 4S) te INOs LL, weer ayy 
IN Ga Lace ene ne te 25.00 295048) |  SBUIS was) i INOwLan seer. 
INTO NLS) A indte acacia cate Meee DOLOO MRO Un OGM CONOON INO Lonemn etd weet 
INGUP LE ayaa NR neal ct Mutant ee A 35.04 | 48 | 37.68 | 48 
INO REL Os ee ache Necro tis ae ee ste ee 35.04 | 48 37.68 | 48 oti Ags. J eae cee cies eee Bal eee 
IN OIG Pek, Wee 33.60 S005 1 $48: | Su OSM AS Ma INOMlon .ee eet ar 
INGOmen evr erarnd ae ane alte ae Biter tl Re sit 35.04 | 44 37.68 | 48 
IN Ole Sig eetorey seve oes 38.00 34.56 | 48 35.96 | 48 INOMIGE Cole opa : 
NOR eee 43.25 36.23 | 50 36.23 | 50 NOB eo pore a eae lean a ees 
Non cite oe anes 42.00 36.00 | 53 Wht || Ge INGMISM ae ee aoe 
INTOMDAa ee incre ese ee 36.00 30.00 | 47 35.00 | 47 INO POR ee ete 
IN ORs 22 eo Mia) ae abd 60.00 AGG NHAC AGRO wade UNO we O Neen att cn fat ee een ee 
INORE2S eyes tae ten 36.00 SUP O DNAS H CORO OUNPA SH Tugs IN OnEo Le niet te ante EU seieee melt teee 
INGAAS orate 38.00 36.50 | 48 | 37.90 | 48 
IN GDR 20 5 a ic hee 38.00 36250 E48) ePSSeS Salsa Sr len Ou go nan woreiee te Ales trees alt een 
INGse 26 te, nhs 30.50 37.27 | 48 40.40 | 48 INGRZSS wot eco ele cee mere alee e 
IN Ome tet teks aoe 33.50 37.25 | 48 40.40 | 48 INOS 24 4.9 eee ay tee 
INO 20 nae anon 37.50 SY (aha ee) aime leayalle! 53a (odo Hiss os @Ga hae 
IN O29 Saeed, rill oe bebe aes 2040 G49 E2OeA Naas O) INO M2095 hae ean 
NOVI? Scho, ieee 
Firemen— INO S28 ae ee 
INO ait len ere 20.00 TSHOO NPAT ST SHOOT S440 MeN on Ol. cect cen eee Seneca 
INOW oe aa ae 20.00 22.40 | 48 25.00 | 48 INOS OM Ee a Ue Pe chee he eee een ae 
NOU OR ei are 28.00 24.00 | 48 25.92 | 48 Nowa te atio soe 
INCOuINAA ohue cn ckeae 27.00 28. 000060 a0 024 ebOt fi NOWO2 a canal eee 
IN ORR Os sce cei aie 27.00 ZORIO NEDO | 20MIN Oh IN OmlOo cee seratc stents 
IN OpmesOn cis see eee 28.00 SOLOO 48 1S SS R90 MIA Sn Pe INOmode hee cena lll e cetera eee 
INOme aidan Ripae eee 23.00 2D ZSON MOGI |) Pa (erC al OOP ERINOO GO. sarc se eeee 
IN ONee Saree eee tae 26.00 30.00 | 48 32.64 | 48 Nome Or een eee 
IN Ove Gee eee nee 27.50 2930 WHASIH MSL OOUHAR [i mIN Oras ere Ree rite, ate 
INGOs US be eta 2 eal eae 25.00 | 50 27.75 | 50 
EN Op Lee oaeiny atone 30.00 29 (GMA Sy! C2046 44a SUECUN Oko S ae ure tiara 
Foe el AR ln aay de 28.00 ZOUOMSS Al S238 debt | oVINOL 2 Om cat ants Samia ean ee a| ees 
INORG 2 UTE Arikan 20.00 ZAKO0 e532 |) O28000) | Ra Se NOs Once teeter 
(NOMAD (kee oe erete 28.00 ZO OOS AGalh GLSeOO Nea a eNO aL eer en ein ccee | Smee ne ent | ene 
INGme UD Seen ear caie 31.00 31.20 | 48 36.00 | 48 
UNO NRLG tice pepe’ aie 28 .50 34.65 | 48 37.65 | 48 |Chippermen— 
Daye Raat Salk ie eS, 31.00 32.02 | 48 36.40 | 48 INO WETS oa tee eee 
NOMA Seen Renee 
IN ORB S 5.) Bech eee ae ee | Pee ee 
Labourers— IN Oop ae. it A one e a e  atS 
INO Le penton eee 15.00 LO SOOM 4a AL Osa OA A rT IN Cie Os eerie cme |e rennin tee 
IN ONMES eke teenie 18.00 13.75 | 48 144 QC RA Sh INO WO seach aoe 
INGHM Oat eRe coy | eee eal ee 18.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 INO festa eee. 
NOE cy sores eee 20.70 22.55 | 55 28.60 | 60 IN GbR Sc tae en bee 
INO On oir eto 19.50 20.50 | 50 22.50 | 50 IN One Om. bare ce eee 
INGorL Ormst eet om: 21.00- 22.80 | 60 |24.78- 60 
22.80 25 .50 INO LON eee etal ee wale 
ie Foy ty A pe Sec 19.50 20.50 | 50 22.50 | 50 INGLE ee bP Sete Whom see. 
NOMS Sree cc eens 26.00 26.00 | 48 27.30 | 48 IN GEOL 2 pM ree eee 
INOSe Oem Conte tele. a hee Ue e ZOOL D4S | 27 00a al 40 | teNOrI so). eer ee 
29.70 INGAAS CE see ee 
INOS OA cei wae 24.00 ZA SOW OO | e2ee50 nl wOOe | eeN Oe De. oo. beets | Sees eee ene 
INO de eee eee 24.00 | 60 {20.00- 50 |20.00- 50 ING ALG: Sol een eae 
22.50 22.50 IN Opal Tees crees ace 
ING Dee Cepek tale eee alee 25.30 | 44 27.94 | 44 NOVIS Ss chest rr: 
INO A Sit bola eel 20230 | VA4 | 2TOO4 Aa SUNG lO fh 
TS aye 4 VaR, Seal head [ele Wikah Dl eg DoS AE | DO NO2 ads ING. 120s, eee ee see 
IN Opel Des M eee cana er Ae eee ee 27.50 | 44 29.50 | 44 INOUE oe Ronee Gere 
IN Ong) Gecomeprrt creda hen er seat 29.97 || 53 26.85 | 44 IN ee Dine cite eee ee 
INOMLG oh cei 22.00 | 45 |25.50- 45 |27.64—- 45 INOW Adan otto a ee ee 
27.50 30.14 IN 0324 ee ee oe eee es 
ING RLS dates re tal erecta 22100 Nas | SR 22R00" [P44 SENG A25it sca. 2 feel Semen yale oe 


*Includes a number of related occupations such as boommen, pondmen, conveyormen, barkermen, sorters, loaders, etc. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



































1929 1940 1941 1940 
Industry a Industry | 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per} per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
PuLp anp Paper b Digester cooks—Conc. 
—Cont. NORM OI AGA Scr eees .60-.90 |48— | .70-1.00/48- 
a2 52 
A—PULP—Cont. INORLO Sana sick ss ; 48 |.81-.89 | 48 
NO MBI ey aul ki, hodmeele Bene | mea .77 | 48 
Grindermen— INCOR ee te hel a he wlll en euienedttiyee .87 | 48 
ING HaMpLen nh Mite 2 PH es ccm ate .54 | 48 .565| 48 INoelena ti kt dy: Ee 88-1.05| 48 .92 | 48 
INO MO eS NE cell). Seco cell ke .45 | 48 .50 | 48 INO MAS et 2 eh ee Oe Le we .92 | 48 
INOS Oise sads, fobs « hocks. cas b cbllie hake .45 | 48 .45 | 48 INORLOME Le doe cle 48 91 | 60 
INC ey a eT OT .60 | 51 .545] 51 IUOY, NAGA ae Sy UO I a .93 | 48 
INTO: ES eeeatees BS tO a (et ee 41 | 48 .45 | 48 INU RRR GN: it ea, a Se 77 | 48 
ING Mam Obsde alsa is hiPsll Ptccns epee foe 54 | 48 .565| 48 INO ML See erate, Sem. ee 80-.85 |48- |.92-1.03] 48 
UNGAR oe somes eettll hs ob tee oll oa .52 | 48 .52 | 48 56 
IN Gin SAL t ag lone 34 | 48 41 | 48 .435| 48 INCE Se ee 60 P72) 1156 
(NGM O ony tee 48 | 48 .54 | 48 566] 48 INIOMIA es NcAeh tM 3 oye Sinks’: Lie: .76 | 48 
NOs LO ee. Sd eee 8 38-.48 | 48 .53 | 48 .556| 48 UNIO ZUR Shee J otacy oh, te 48 .94 | 53 
i Rots) (Ait a ee 46 | 48 46 | 48 .46 | 48 ING VP ae ea 48 .78 | 48 
ENO 2 eae as ora 325 40 | 48 .45 | 48 INFO R 2p ae chelate tds fs 48 .92 | 48 
INGE TSRe on eatin kot S4u) 72 ra ace Beye M7 INTO age ee. Raub kxie 48 1.01 | 48 
NGM IAR A Saceye. CORN dae oellcbe .55 | 48 .576] 48 INOS 2Oe sat 3.638 of 48 .71 | 40 
NOM LOE teri bacco lnd a & 54 | 48 .575| 48 ING: Oe en eee 48 .97 | 56 
INOS Gr es cds he ee 395| 48 42 | 48 .42 | 48 INOS eee sv aeEaycn o® 48 .93 | 48 
ING ae ee eee 42-.45 | 48 52 | 48 546] 48 INOMOSE oils. de Be aoe 48 92 | 48 
INO USE Pte eke eke elk Osa .55 | 48 .576| 48 ENO 7AD TE aa Pape ge Vee arate (tn 1.08 | 48 
Jin oys il yee See fa i Sm 3 [a Ue .50 | 60 OO ASs ANON OU soos dreBie sib fl cll dco cael ae .92 | 48 
ING PDS ee we eae 38 | 48 43 | 48 46 | 48 INSURES oe AR. SURG ce ellen: .T7-.82 | 48 
INGA 2 lee et Saas 45-.48 | 48 |.57-.59 | 48 |.60-.62 | 48 INOp IY ee 48- |. 77-.785| 48 
NOM BOE ches erent ae coe Medals .325| 44 368} 44 56 
INO AZO ete face Mas tls Mer auct oe hesbiaas 49 8 516) 48 | Blow-pit men— 
INOS 246. 45) tte 56 | 48 59 | 48 63 | 48 0), ROLL SG SS 50 .42 | 48 
INOF 2b eer. oils 25. 208 .55 | 48 .64 | 48 .665| 48 INO Sab chet egg sh P 48 42 | 48 
INGAZOince oodbcte. 18 .45 | 48 .57 | 48 .596| 48 NOME OE Bic Pome tae cs cs Heit le .64-.57 | 53 
INGA Bhonsle ot 60 | 48 68 | 48 68 | 48 
INGH28 cee ee ae, de. 45 | 48 |.59-.66 | 48 |.62-.69 | 48 UNO RAP ey osc, Re Paks: tit Lot ase Boua ebosis .52 | 48 
INOS oR cle or icid ek 45 | 48 58 | 48 59 | 48 INOSULOR GE Oa eth mil eck odece [ee .50 | 48 
NOES Ob At oan atso Sek 43 | 48 55 | 48 576| 48 ENTO MOP ost Abeer toes okie nell mead .46 | 48 
INOS Uist bore sare s| sic.cnscg Aete letehee 62 | 48 646} 48 UNIOM MRIS te toe. Dads on. clocamfie beg .55 | 48 
INTOME Sines aa: tas 48— .50 |48- 
52 52 
Acid makers— INO OMe sew levees 5, brats 48 |.49-.51 | 48 
INIOMEUMI MONE hee cr paeulciee ny, Se Ec aie 79 | 48 815| 48 INO MLOR ee cite arn Pea ts. yete ole mtas .40'| 48 
INO 26 chao. Be As cok 545| 50 57 | 48 61 | 48 INGE Re ct 50. slerncte toa eee 47 | 48 
INOUE OY baad 48 | 48 50 | 48 55 | 48 NOM Omeeie:, cukaeee, tol 48 .54 | 48 
INO 4 aE Bade. 85 | 48 93 |48- |.82-.85 | 56 NiO ORa ce hence vend Sees Bleeee .51 | 48 
56 Ire 1 eR ei 48 .48 | 60 
INGABO MRL Ey Meet.) | iaeds.. Bilis. oka 78 | 48 SOS AS SaINO WDE s cic ae coe] cee we age ie dom .54 | 48 
6 ISOM LOR re. Seteba coil. Pesh.cch.s ct teen 42 | 48 
INomeO gre patie gc: (champs. 2} 48 .64 | 48 INO titer occu as apne 2 48 .56 | 48 
INOMainohicciicne aed 61-.72 |48- 78 |48- .806|48- ENOL Sep Aeeee Rm oa J Balls aoe .54 | 48 
52 52 iN ROE DUAR Ae ee 54 61.1 56 
INOMBS Ab sic teenie ae 60-.70 | 48 |.64~-.66 | 48 |.67-.69 | 48 INV O10) diene pe a 48 | .48-.50] 52 
INO BLOF ee cE Mean ce Meg .82 | 48 846] 48 INOM ole ee cits ae. e ck 48 .50 | 48 
INO Once chee 4 53 | 48 56 | 48 .56 | 48 INIG)S Breas Re a Nien ee Rca .61 | 48 
INO eee aa SS eae 93 | 48 956 Ast MNOa cols fea caciaed ss 48 .57 | 62 
INO FEL 2 iis, ode eee AG Aco aeyacai finds 75 | 48 .776| 48 INOM OAs ees: icyoaae kee 48 61 | 48 
INO Ise 4. ose se 75 | 48 72 | 48 SAGAS! Li NOsb cnc. se Sih. dnc 48 .56 | 48 
INO 4a) Le ne. 74-.82 | 48 |.81-.90 | 48 |.84-.93 | 48 IN[ is Say tee aes SRR ad ns a i 48-49 | 48 
IN OMEL Dec fogs epee 65 | 60 69 | 56 .716} 56 NOM Ces ta 1s tgs hag 48 .66 | 48 
INOWEUG ree ete Aine! soit eel os ds 615} 48 .64 | 48 INCOM. Shine his oder oo sed sales .58 | 48 
NOALT se.2e .b Saat 54 | 48 69 | 54 .716| 54 NOR OMe deere ticles whe «| aemees 48 | 48 
INOS eae ty: Bae: .67 | 48 .82 | 56 SCO Su MENON SUR eM. be tha. hres tees. ategae .56 | 48 
INO LOR Seach cece .65 | 48 .80 | 48 .826| 48 INIGA BY AeDiMn Biel as Y .425|48- |.45-.585) 48 
INO R206 it chao. 8 75 | 48 .83 | 48 856} 48 56 
INOS204 te os Aas 65 | 48 .73 | 48 756| 48 | Screenmen— 
INO 2 2Ae bch ehe e Alosd ron teeill meus .58 | 48 63 | 4 Oy; aD ate Sareea ed Rare net link Cae .52 | 48 
INOM23R AP. <ccle Beak 75 | 48 94 | 48 94 | 48 ING eae ee 50 |.41-.47 | 48 
INO 624 pee eh a 8 | ae. oe ol. foe 1.08 | 48 1.11 | 48 INOMASEa as noe 48 .50 | 48 
NOMAD REE 5s ee cock 58-.625] 56 |.66-.685} 48 80 | 48 ING oye Vt Te ety 48 51 {52- 
MGs 2bec: 2 Wa. ace 56 | 48 57 a pe e IN , - 
INGO, 2G ee 2 ee ee ee ee eee oy, Lh Sa Spode Fee) ines Te) ee : 
pla ima poate a et Sg Be 48 eH sé 
Digester cooks— INGM esas east tes| etn tere Mlle eens . 
ce Le ee MS A Al Perc ee ellie 46 .92 | 48 (OAD ASU NOt s Sarees ds an dee 48 40 | 48 
INO Me Daa. c oy Bee ee! 705| 50) 1-60. 7o ale 485 |2 04. OMG CHINMENOW Oh. .\ ste wae a 48 46 | 48 
NOM See) ob aa kot 70 | 48 .75 | 56 .85 | 56 INO Oe oa de dase ob 48 |48- |.46-.54 |48- 
INOW 4A tes ema o tl aditostt ah. oon .84 | 48 .865) 48 52 52 
INO OR poe ckos dat 85 | 48 |.99-1.08/54— |.98-.986/55- | No. 11............. 48 |.53-.59 | 48 
57 56 INGE DP ee eee ea 48 47 | 48 
ios, ipo geee 2 Se eel eee et ee 97 | 48 .97 | 48 ENOL SMe cnet ate aye 72 135. | 72 
aoe ai en Ae 56 | 48 63 | 48 .665) 48 INOS A eect, a oecke gave oe 72 2291-72 
INOUE Sara c ah BE aoe 68 | 48 76 | 48 .76 | 48 Woes. 2... das false etek ss .48 | 60 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1940 1940 1941 
Industry Te Industry ———_—_§|_— | — [um —_— 
and Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs} Wages ;)Hrs 
Occupation per | per Occupation per |per| per | per 
hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Pup AND PAPER Beatermen—Conc 
—Cont. On LOws. gx, he wees .51 | 48 .55 | 48 
NOL Ca ean See et Gees hn, Allene .45 | 48 .456] 48 
A—PULP—Conc. NOMSS Cieeeeeei i .56 | 48 .616} 48 
INO 102 hanctiea ores, 43-.45 | 48 |.45-.49 | 48 
Screenmen—Conc. ING 2OAY. ceria aac .56 | 48 .58 | 48 
OURSLO ei cpeiatiaa aie eral sine: cere cant ae ee .55 | 48 INO IONE As as eee .57 | 48 .596| 48 
INO Ue ee ee 48 | .49-.53 | 48 Ie oe MPV a Bee a .63 | 48 .656} 48 
INOS) 2 aes Sr a ORS Rare atl oN .65 | 48 INOS rs eo eae 56-.60 | 48 |.59-.63 | 48 
INOS LOIRE oat er peer ica ee aero Seat .49 | 48 ING 4 DAL ee eee ee .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
INGA ZO) Te, con eine emer flay uta a ye cra .55 | 48 INGROB es ae Be 56 | 48 586] 48 
INOW de cect eas 54-.62 | 48 Now26n den a 56 | 48 586] 48 
INO R22 ae ate 100 | 06 Do Wal oe as MWe a tenn a eH ENN 8 56 | 48 586] 48 
INO Rea neon nO ROE 51.-54 | 48 
INO A245 oe thee ei see ee ae .46 | 52 Machine tenders— 
INO Veco wea eee ee 62 | 48 NOD UR niece oa eee eee pee .90- | 48 .98- | 48 
NOMBRE: bead seria eeu thee caaieecen | coe 48 | 48 1.28 ila 
INO Re ae tee aay. eee er aaa 54 | 48 ING PDs 5 Ik aR MS eae | a 1.69- 48 |1.76- 48 
INGO S28 Hee eae cheered Ses hae ae te 225] 60 1.72 1.79 
INOS Oe Oe Rit ead ames Tan oe .56-.61 | 48 INO Ons Sieg 2 miler: aa Dot amas 17} 48 1.74 | 48 
INGHSO isi aee eas .56 | 48 INOg AN ie lees Ce eee te, eee ie a 1.62 | 48 1.67 | 48 
INGO eee te .61 | 48 TINO, PO, Sih OR  e pets en ee 1.57 | 48 1.60 | 48 
NOUS ory noeee cone. .51 | 48 INOUMIOGAS scehete tee 1.39- 48 |1.45- 48 
ING Rooreits ctor .57 | 48 1.47 1.52 
INOW Barua act oem .53 | 48 INGO arate 35. eidoer crt one seen ee eee 1.83 | 48 1.86 | 48 
INO CRD ees din a Beds o cinted ch de .56 | 48 a ein cosh staan Onn 1.53 | 48] 1.56 | 48 
INOS OR Nee eects ee te .58-.66 | 48 Noi Oe eee 1.038- |36- |1.06— 48 
IN KORY A coanass |: PAE 58 | 48 1.37 | 48 1.40 
INOS TOU ee eas Met pain4s 1.15 | 48 
Wet machine men— Bas ove Wi bays resins uch LN pea BE ID Ua 1.18 | 48 1.18 | 48 
NOME ican BME NCT AN Ms aealga allie te, a .45 | 48 WOR rs cue ae 1.58 | 48 1.60 | 48 
ING et ee tee A Bate .40 | 48 UNE A Bremen Bete) ag allies CRAVED TR | 1.62 | 48 1.65 | 48 
INO One eae sgeln .389 | 60 Now T4 toe bya ane aac eee 1.55 | 48 1.57 | 48 
ING AURA ces tcnep Ut etic ie eg MeUe Ra a .495| 50 Nowitie Lome oom 1.26- 48 |1.35- 36- 
DORN RETA) Or OMNES Ll RANE (Bat IRIE .45 | 48 ficos 1.65 | 48 
INO RAG nU sea ane men We cheeen a eee .49 | 48 INO SIGE ante eee etre 1.40 | 48-| 1.43 | 34 
INO Wide ete ee .40 | 48 60 
DoF alah ame eN eee aie ah TINA ee edt ho aa .51 | 48 ING US aero eee ae 1.81 | 48 1.83 | 48 
INO nO ct ea tmele 50 | 48 INO LSia sarees neta .73 | 48 .73 | 48 
ING ae LOO a heed as ia et A .47-.49 | 48 INOSAH Orbe sete sues 1.22- 48 |1.25- 48 
DSO WY ET le A Oe EC TL 40 | 48 1.70 1.76 
INOS Aire Ue, a SPN ws OS | OGG | aes ae ee ek ae INOs 20 bir cba 1.29 | 48 1.33 | 48 
INOUE S Heche may BIO (2 INO) 2a ce Seem lee Cece 1.05 | 48 1.08 | 48 
TN Co yd i SEs Sere ah lhe pane ha Bas ar 42 | 48 INOS 223. ceeds 1.80- 48 |1.83- 48 
INOW LES: cat cantons .48 | 48 1.92 1.95 
INOW LGR steer ne .48 | 48 Nowme3e ca. cere 1.34- 48 |}1.40- 48 
INO Lyte secs Sree eames ee .42 | 48 1.78 1.84 
IG 8S DGD HEAP aid Wi ae rt .45 | 60 INfoas DAK it el bae aaa om 1.47- 48 |1.50- 48 
INO TOU aut ah! 2 41 | 48 1.54 BYE 
IN OWA sree Mian watt 54-.56 | 48 BON? SATs Ot, Be oe Sal 1.10- 48 |1.13- 48 
IN OF62 Dieta cach eee So -05 | 56 132 Less 
INOVES Zhe ean ci 9 02 48 Now2Gat hopes ase 1.74 | 48 1.74 | 48 
INO 2a Seen hat aee 48-49 | 52 ING OTe eee 1.54 | 48 1.57 | 48 
yi Coe RE A Ms Ere Veil ae A in ta .45 | 48 NGA OS ie Gioee homie ae ae bathe s 1.18- 48 }1.21- 48 
INO ypc os cho tena rater lies ROR .825| 44 1.66 1.69 
INOS 2D rate ee .60 | 48 INO ZO: a canal. aaa a ee See 1.70 | 48 1.70 | 48 
IND e264 See: aoe .56 | 48 
INORG I rth nate a .56 | 48 
INO M2 Seep ia a aeeae Mon eed Ost CAS Te EToe aan | eee Back tenders— 
INOW 29 CRs saltac tec Weel etae he eae 48 | 48 (O18 apie WOR aes Ae dived A | AMY 5 AIL GILL .70-1.11] 48 |.78-1.15} 48 
INO OO tel ccgs ta aie Ute yc aaa Ce ae .58-.60 | 48 As CoRR] SPRAIN Petar Real NERS bs |i, dre 1.53- 48 |1.59- 48 
1.56 162 
B—NEWSPRINT INO AU Oee Gack AL eee eee 1.53 | 48 1.56 | 48 
INO ANTS: cote ha eis een ae 1.48 | 48 1.49 | 48 
Beatermen— INOS Oe e ten hiee ser eee oe rales 1.41 | 48 1.44 | 48 
Os alin co tara acolo eee .39 | 48 Nos tO ee eee) ae eae ie 1.66 | 48 1.70 | 48 
INO Ree nh cer sah Clk peers ane .50 | 48 ING Auta Sea orn 1.23- 48 |1.29- 48 
INGO oy Seah are [ok aes | .49 | 48 1.29 1235 
INO Ee toch oie ene ad es see mere | aa .49 | 48 INOUE Ooi ere ekes 1.36 | 48 1.39 | 48 
INO Pe DL is doth es mee aon .49 | 48 INO sn Oise so dota dete | epee ees ares .78-1.15] 48 |.81-1.18] 48 
INO A{Ore Stace 48 | .46-.48 |36- NOE Og ere ee, .95 | 48 95 8 
50 INO glee ee is eee lls tac eel eee 1.00 | 48 1.00 | 48 
ISSO it AAR eo ena I SN OB Shey 2 .51 | 48 NOs oyu ee 1.32 | 48 1.34 | 48 
INOS eee cheek .41 | 48 INO UMS cs hekncrte Tilake wee Le 1.45 | 48 1.48 | 48 
INOUE Die teh nen Seal ecto .38 | 48 INO Bae co hieridc tb tene oe am nee 1.38 | 48 1.40 | 48 
INOW OLA eee sede lee eggs tee .47 | 48 ING DR ek tate 1.15- 48 |1.18- 36- 
Isa 81S AR ett Ge Soke Gling Mkcaal Bil ieee 88 .50 | 48 1.36 1.47 | 48 
Nop R RRS Bes trae rl If levis Bhi Dee, .42 | 48 ING 2165. eet et aoe 1.23 |48- 1.26 | 34 
INGA LORE cee. ena 55 | 48 60 
ING el ne. cies os .47 | 48 INO D176 ack ce eee oe eee 1.65 | 48 1.68 | 48 
NOC o Nec ook eee 56 | 48 INGA Sino. ce ea tee 59 | 48 59 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Poutp & PAPER 
—Cont. 


B—NEWSPRINT—Cont. 


Back tenders—Conc. 
INO OR ol adestae ds 





1929 1940 1941 
Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
1.00- 48 |1.05- 48 |1.08- 48 
1.39 a2 1.58 
1.09 | 48 Ve |) 48 115) (P48, 
.89 | 48 .916} 48 
1.36 | 48 |1.63- 48 |1.66-. 48 
1.75 1.78 
1.36 | 48 J1.17- |44- |1.238- 48 
1.60 | 48 1.66 
1.04 | 48 |1.29- 1.32- 48 
1236 1.39 
.80-.95 | 48 |.92-1.14} 48 |.95-1.17) 48 
1.33 | 48 1.56 | 48 1.56 | 48 
1.52 | 48 1.52 | 48 
12s As 1.36 | 48 1.39 | 48 
1.10- 48 |1.04- 48 
1.48 15 
.85 | 48 | .53-.86 | 48 |.60-.90 | 48 
1.15- 48 /1.20- 48 
Wie jy 
1.14 | 48 1.17 | 48 
1.10 | 48 120) 748 
1.08 | 48 1.11 | 48 
1.24 | 48 1.276} 48 
.83 | 48 | .95-.99 | 48 |1.00- 48 
1.03 
78-1 .00| 48 | .95-1.03 ne 98-1 .06] 48 
.66 | 48 |.70-.89 or 73-.92 | 48 
.68 | 48 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 
80 | 48 .80 | 48 
.90 | 48 1.005} 48 1.025} 48 
1.09 | 48 1.12 | 48 
1.03 | 48 1.05 | 48 
73-.85 | 48 | .87-1.03} 48 | .938-1.12 ee 
8 
1.22 | 48 1.25 | 48 
42 | 48 A7 | 48 A7 | 48 
82 | 48 94 oo .966| 34 
0 
78-1 00] 48 | .84-1.16} 48 | .87-1.21] 48 
.80 | 48 88 | 48 92 | 48 
.78 | 48 806} 48 
1.04 | 48 |1.23- 48 }1.25- 48 
1232 1.34 
1.02 | 48 | .91-1.20/44- | .96-1.25] 48 
48 
80 | 48 |1.01- 48 |1.04- 48 
1.05 1.08 
67—.75 | 48 |.84-.90 | 48 | .87-.93 | 48 
1.01 | 48 1.18 | 48 1.18 | 48 
1.15 | 48 1.16 | 48 
82 | 48 1.02 | 48 1.05 | 48 
81-1.09] 48 | .84-1.12] 48 
.35 | 48 | .45-.63 | 48 |.52-.67 | 48 
.72 | 48 .775| 48 
.74 | 48 .765| 48 
2 N48 .77 | 48 
.70 | 48 .726| 48 
.76 | 48 .796| 48 
52 | 48 .69 | 48 .726| 48 
45-.65 | 48 | .58-.68 2 61-.74 | 48 
.55 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
.55 | 48 .55 | 48 
.61 | 48 645] 48 .665| 48 
.67 | 48 .696| 48 
.74 | 48 .765| 48 
65 | 48 .67 | 48 
.57-.61 | 48 |.63-.68 | 48 |.71-.77 |36- 




















1929 1940 1941 
Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Fourth hands—Conce. 
INOPTOet ene hanes .63 | 48 .64 |51- .665] 383 
63 
NOM Tels Sia lt ces .60-.64 | 48 |.71-.74 | 48 |.74-.77 | 48 
INOIBLS AOA sah lla: .68 | 48 .70 | 48 .74 | 48 
INOW POM ca. oN a ee AN Peco, SAM ee .60 | 48 .626| 48 
INO FLOM ese eae .65 | 48 .77 | 48 77 | 48 
NO 2 stk Sa NE .65 | 48 | .73-.77 i .76—.82 | 48 
4 
BON IS Semen Nae 3 ea 66 | 48 74 | 48 .765| 48 
INO BC Si a 45-50 | 48 |.67-.68 | 48 |.70-.71 | 48 
NON 24ers Te Oe .66 | 48 .76 | 48 .76 | 48 
NO MOR mee tb BIR tar, sek On era .72 | 48 .746] 48 
INOM2 Ome cone 20 .60 | 48 727 Was 746| 48 
INR iar eee teen i hen Lr CUS 65—.83 | 48 | .68-.86 | 48 
Fifth hands— 
INSP ie Rone ek bie 382 | 48 |.48-.59 | 48 | .62-.63 | 48 
TSC S24 a eT ee | le OR .65 | 48 .705| 48 
INGORE Bite 8 MPT 8 Sas OIA he .65 | 48 .675] 48 
ING RUA meters e sto ice iii feos eal 68 | 48 77 | 48 
INGO Oe ee EEN oes Te .63 | 48 656] 48 
Tas) 1- (ca BS en] ee Ue .67 | 48 706] 48 
Now 72. 42 | 48 .63 | 48 665) 48 
Nig Sen eis AOA 8 43-55 |89- | .54-.64 |40- |.57-.70 | 48 
48 50 
INNO MODE ots, aaa EAN es ae nat cceln & 52 | 48 .52 | 48 
TN (GLI) STRESS Oe aR | a |r 50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO ey LT APS ke Ss .55 | 48 595} 48 .615) 48 
TON (11D: SURI ba lean] Fe a | ea .63 | 48 .655| 48 
ISO TRS i RU ee ld IER ag Sb .68 | 48 .705| 48 
WUC? EGE Ie Rae | See sae | a 59 | 48 .61 | 48 
iS (rok Gifs) 2 eee Rs 52 | 48 |.54-.64 | 48 | .67-.72 ae 
INO SGM sls sk et 8 46 | 48 .60 a 626] 37 
INS 107 eae Py ee ea 55-.59 | 48 |.67-.72 | 48 |.70-.75 | 48 
IN(oye, TES Sees cee ae .65 | 48 .65 | 48 .69 | 48 
INGORE Gea eM rec te Pe feo O72 48 596} 48 
INO ZO te at ac ieibe ss .55 | 48 .67 | 48 .69 | 48 
INOo De Dene te Hier 55 | 48 | .62-.66 nie .65-.71 | 48 
4 
INO R22. seh ins .63 | 48 .70 | 48 .726| 48 
INOMZS ere web. & 45 | 48 |.62-.64 | 48 |.65-.67 | 48 
100s, 227. Ye 50 | 48 72 | 48 .72 | 48 
TN COY, GAs SG, ie Ry at be Alley ide .67 | 48 .696| 48 
INO OG eT td .56 | 48 68 | 48 .706| 48 
INOS Dee hele tate he P Ul eter AN RAG .60-.70 | 48 | .63-.73 | 48 
Machine ovlers— 
ING) (LO Ins ot ame ee | SR AE NE 42-50 |48- | .49-.58 |48- 
56 56 
ING AL eed | RD Pena 1d _.57 | 48 596} 48 
INOS Spire Se aie eo Wee ee ae .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
Ifa US RR VAR ee La 58-.61 | 48 |.61-.64 | 48 
IOP RO RP rae ae wont dine 48 | 48 57 | 48 .596| 48 
UNGORBR ORE eis 3, eo atee Patil ae stan eae Riy/ ee .596| 48 
ING 7G RO ARE AE Ba) [a ce al Rane 58 | 48 .626| 48 
NOME SemNet ck ns 2 .50 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
NOUN OI RN kt A IRE te 40 | 48 44 | 48 
Nort Omp os AS. f 463] 48 50 | 48 5201/48 
AN (Gs LS UR aot a feel eigen sal | A .55-.61 | 48 | .58-.64 | 48 
Tig Be ee 8 i Oe a LN a! .70 | 48 .725| 48 
IKON IG RUE RE tam Panera An aE .49 | 48 51 | 48 
UNION AGe ee ok a hee .53 | 48 57 | 48 |.60-.63 | 48 
Jin (Cay TRV tae Sls Se a | Ie Sa can) 55 |60- .576| 43 
72 
TNO ELH es Se A ae ae 44 | 48 44 | 48 
TOC eka Wy) | SAG ee 50-.60 | 48 |.60-.70 | 48 | .638-.73 | 48 
IN GRAS! 2A: Oe Le .50 | 48 56 | 48 .60 | 48 
INT ORL Ooh (enacts Weis I hare era ane 49 | 48 526 | 48 
TSS ROL) ts a Se 55 | 48 |.58-.66 | 48 | .58-.66 | 48 
UNCOOL Ne ey .59 | 48 .69 a .70—.72 | 48 
NOM Geo al ace el ebte .55 | 48 .65 | 48 .675| 48 
NoO2or ea Scr ae .50 | 48 .65 | 48 .675| 48 
NiO met aoe ate ee .55 | 48 .66 | 48 .66 | 48 
DN oe OA 1 a , | i .67 | 48 .696| 48 
IN, 32GRt tn Cee .525| 48 65 | 48 .676| 48 
FINTis STR ea ee ete chee tins eye eaere 61-.64 | 48 |.64-.67 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 
























1940 1940 
Industry Industry > | H 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Hrs] Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Pup & Parer—Cont. Machine tenders— 
onc. 
B—NEWSPRINT—Conc. IN OUTER ee ea cumek .67 | 48 
NIGUEL ike oS eee .85b} 48 
Finishers— NOSRIOT RS) 2 ee 34-.475| 60 
ING HOMER cio Le eee ae 40 | 48 INGHBI/ oe et aes .95 | 48 
INON2 0 ou eRe s .48 | 48 ING 1S he ad 88 | 48 
INO TOR atte. Net .50 | 48 INOWTOR GR} mua det 87-.92 | 48 
INOMES ME est Mae g .52 | 48 NONE ZOU Msc eee nee .84 | 48 
ING IDUE ae .50 | 48 ING pHi hs. aoe nee 72-.92 | 48 
NOX Cie 2 Reo g .51 |48- 
60 IN OM ROI R TE tia eg .86 | 48 
INO WRT a bey he SER Le 56 | 48 NOG23 Ge PL eee, 92-.97 | 48 
INR Beet. eee .53 | 48 Noga aeons 99-1.15} 48 
Nats (Ot ei Pa Eo Bi 9 05 | 54 
IN Oem OMe Eel ae) 49 | 48 WiO25n, Ree Ee 90b| 48 
INGOMBITRD Pi Be tes 47 | 48 
INGOT 2 en Be Fi 8 49 | 48 Back tenders— 
INO MASH theta ood 48-63 | 48 ING epoeE ke Se .814| 57 
INOW aie hee 2 .57-.59 | 48 INO Qik eck See 71 | 48 
ING SRS Be. .79 | 48 
INOMMTDN. ck dae ee .54 | 48 INO Twit oe gee .60 | 48 
INO MIG ae GoD Bees 46 ey IN ORT Dee Ae ues .72-.86 | 48 
7 
INGE L726. bee 2 .06-.57 | 48 ING:E MG? SAME Ae .71 | 48 
NOSIS ia Ree eo .56 | 48 INOUE ae ak eee 000) 72 
INO sLOR A Be ae 465] 48 INTOBENGH Shee sbi saie kes .75-.79 | 48 
NOOR Rh Beef .57 | 48 INGA OES aie ee A8 | 48 
INO othe Soe Rie tae .58-.62 | 48 INO ALOE se: AL Sue .48- 545] 48 
INO220 ou ed .62 | 48 IN OSES 0. a a .62—.74 | 48 
INO P23 eee ite Wi ath, JF .61 | 48 ING TRL e Ane ae .76 | 48 
INO Nba 2h Bae asd .59 | 48 INOS PLS Ranh k ER Ea .78 | 48 
INIORPoOe Se te, BU red .58 | 48 IN Oey LAS aie sae .636} 48 
INOWI6 ie Se seh 62 | 48 IN@ emi Sick Jb eee 03 || 48 
INOMASe scshieuator 58 | 48 INGUTGES oe ee oa .78 | 48 
INOGIE a, bee ; .68 | 48 
C — PAPER OTHER THAN Nog Sir au Le .67-.72 | 48 
NEWSERINT NOs, LOR. .c.-24 Raed 71 | 48 
NG? 20hs 4 ae A9-.72 | 48 
Beatermen— Ao v7.41) ee se .25-.295] 60 
INO ay please eet 54-58 | 56 INO Re 2 OR MR. fe ei .65 | 48 
INORG 24g. tee. 40-.41 | 48 No 2ouen 2 ae oe | .69-.81 | 48 
INIOEMES tats in eens gid .463] 48 NGS 724 Ae aN ‘| 82-.96 | 48 
NOU aes ite 47-50 ve Ahoy Ary Mie alate eT 70b| 48 
4 
NiogWwOn. che Re 54-.55 | 48 Third hands— 
INOZGOes ...) Aes Eset || ve INGaRINS 2h ee 1621.56 
INO TT AN td 4-55 | 48 ) Un Kops Beeman A ok a .65 | 48 
IN Ope See iit a 2 Al | 48 INOai Steet ee Te .51 | 48 
INOUE ONE el crete: © 42-56 | 48 NO Ae? 2 ike .583} 48 
INOP RIOR ae. 5 Mem Y 54-.56 | 48 IN GUD Ty 2 5 Wiens 4 56-.65 | 48 
INGOs UT Way 20 Bie .51 | 48 
Ito. Tee we See 45 | 48 Ineroye!" oh Uae Ee Te | ey .555| 48 
ING BIS ek Oem AS NGalid 2p he. aes SOA yee 
INO A RIAR apie be 4 44— 46b] 48 INOWNS ha. 25h tee ee. 60-.70 | 48 
INOzh Gos le Ae Ls. 30—.335] 48 
INO OR es hi omg .295] 66 IN OAIOR ME. Wes tae 40-.45 | 48 
INOuEV Gt sss, ei ao 48 | 48 dy ovate @ einer ee 51-.58 | 48 
INO Mie... 6 ee» A 52-.54 | 48 INO: Ste eee .69 | 48 
INO LS ae Jc ee 50-.54 | 48 INO Sie ae AE oy .68 | 48 
Now OR... km. a! 50-.57 | 48 NOMA ie .43 | 48 
INO Z0Roe reef .48 | 48 INO ea Ge DRL RN .53b} 48 
No.7 210 RG) 2 ee 54d} 48 ING WG ee os be a .70 | 48 
INO 22H ae a ee 64-.66 | 48 IN OMIT ene ok, SL ee .58 | 48 
INORG e288 1) ee 57—.60 | 48 
Machine tenders— UINIGURIQ Secs Ree oe .58 | 48 
INO. Be Liv Sk aoa fe) 1.07'| 57 IN OM205 ee ha Se .45-.60 | 48 
ING M2 a0 RIE ee ime Skee .90 | 48 INOUE 1, cee RICO eek amp 57-.71] 48 
INCOR COM See ae is .79 | 48 alfa ng a ts 59 | 48 
INWiouan 4S are 1 Shad 4 .945] 48 IB BE Rad SM eo Mel .225-.25] 60 
NOM JOR #23 RR 86-1.03} 48 I Te a ee ee .75—.82 | 48 
ING H25 ek Aes .575b| 48 
INOW (05 eae. Peet .94 | 48 
ING eh eee Ae .60 | 72 Finishers— 
INOW 8 iacc2: we e 98-1 .00} 48 INO SF: IRs hs 8 tele BI eo a JG LEESS 
INO AOE. 38 oe .504|] 48 
INGABORs eed 63-.68 | 48 NOSES. 5h BRL. .56 | 48 
NGOA108) A ee 56-.79 | 48 INO.45. 2.2 SLY .68 | 45 
ING BH ek ae 4 80-.94 | 48 INGE ORL ee Ou Y2 
NOI 2e 8 eed ; .96 | 48 INO 63h 5.) Re 54-.57 |48- 
NOs 88 1 a oy Dik .95 | 48 





b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 


per 
hour 


per 
wk. 





1940 1941 
——_——_——_—_— Industry’ 
Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs an 
per| per |per}] per |per Occupation 
wk.| hour |wk.|} hour |wk. 
$ 
Millwrights—Conc. 
INOW Se eid oo 
INO RA Dette 2k eels 
No. 13 
No 
No 
50 | .30—.40 | 50 | .30-.40 | 50 INGHANG Po choncttin eters 
54— | .40-.48 | 54 |.44-.51 | 50- 
60 54 BALM INORG 8 foc cect 
59 | 48 626] 48 
45 | 48 .476| 48 No. 18 
44 | 44-48 | 44 | 48-51 |44- INOMLO Woke one dese 
GOMBINO S20. coke Lae 
.25 | 60 .30 | 60 NOM AR ane Bh ae 
57 | 48 606] 48 No 
44— | 47-.64 |44— | .50-.67 |44- | No. 23............. 
55 AR HMR NON 24 dil oty aeis ts due 
50 .42b| 50 A7b| 50 INCRE O Merle iete sae 
.55 | 494 .586] 494 
48 .54 | 48 | .57-.59 | 48 INOHE26 4s ocean. 
.56 | 48 .586| 48 INO MIA aes eh ce. Ba 
NOME SUee Magick 
No. 29 
No 
No 
ING). BYAL Sy ae 
.56 | 48 .61 | 48 INOe 33. 
54 | .55-.60 | 48 | .55-.66 
54-.79 | 48 | .57-.82 | 48 | Electricvans— 
54 | .66-.74 |48- |.70-.75 |55- | No. 1 
52 HORE NON) au. 
48 50 | 54 60 | 54 INGO uBR eens Sas 
.74 | 48 .765| 48 
57-.77 | 48 | .57-.77 | 48 INO eae eer ah ng 
48 | .56-.67 | 48.|59-.695 | 48 INDE POM Aa ee colo 
54 .65 | 48 .70 | 48 No. 
54 .678] 48 628] 48 INO Caco ccc hoe 
54 | .53-.82 |42- | .56-.85 |48- | No. 
60 59] No. 
.69 | 54 .70 | 60 ING@ MRO es ee Ae 
.75 | 48 85 | 48 
49— | .54-.79 148— | .59-.865/48- | No. 11............. 
54 55 66 
, 13 | 48 .786| 48 INGE DHE a sane, he ad Manes Y, 
.78 | 48 816] 48 
.50-.67 | 48 | .58-.69 | 48 INI, LIB Ty sity Baraat eared Pere Bd 
54 | .62-.79 |48- |.63.-82 |48-] No. 14............. 
54 GOAT | DN(CG)3) ARS as 1 aS Rial ae a 
80 | 48 .845| 48 INGLIS RR ee 
54 | .44-.62 | 54 |.45-.70 | 54 INO MUeN Ge ch ha aie ohare 
54 74 | 56 .765| 56 INO REESE ay toe ety 
48 | .74-.90 | 48 | .77-.93 | 48 INO MIG ere tron nro ete Ri 
50 .75 | 48 .776| 48 INE ZO ici isrdets doin ces 
48 .75 | 48 81 | 48 IN(Gy SA ae 
.74 | 48 .776| 48 No 
44 | .54-.70 | 44 | .57-.73 | 44 INCH OE od aoe od 
48 84 | 48 .84 | 48 INO MIE Vos ero) 
48 | .83-.96 |40— | .86-.99 |40- | No. 25....... 
48 NSN INIGY, -OAG% atin Ges eeu tee 
48 .96 | 40 685) 40 IN Gy, MU a ae an 
50 | .45-.70 | 50 | .50-.78 | 50 NOME 2S scl. os 
54 | .93-.95 | 48 | .938-.95 | 48 INOMIO Ue Meas 
82 | 48 926] 48 No. 
48 77 | 48 .93 | 48 No 
50 |.81-.94 | 48 | .83-1.13] 48 INOM Oo ase se 
.88 | 48 946] 48 
Pipefitters— 
JNO IEG Iso AS Cae 
54 | .55-.65 | 48 | .60-.66 | 48 
54 | 59-.66 |538- | .64-.75 |52- 
67 60} No. 
54-.76 | 48 |.57-.79 | 48 
45 | 48 ; 48 No. 
58—.70 | 48 | .605-.73] 48 INOseL OMe tos soetn 
62-.75 | 48 |.65-.75 | 48 INTO, WZ SAe an hele Cee 
48 | 40-.56 | 48 | 43-585] 48 IN OMS rac aes a ae 
54 | .58-.65 | 48 .65 | 48 
528] 48 .548] 48 DN Gos, eA eect A eas 
54 | .52-.76 |48— |.55-.79 |48- 
INOW LOM Mo tceeee 


1929 
Industry 
and Wages 
Occupation per 
hour 
$ 
Pup aND ParER— 
Cont. 
C—PAPER OTHER THAN 
NEWSPRINT—Cone. 
Finishers—Conce. 
INOW A fe oki so< sor 85 
NIG) CAS ALOR er aol OND 38 
IN OM Om Aree Facto sat yl) cea ear ee ee ae 
AN ay, AUC ete ORs RN earip a oede alan te dies 4 
No alitdsen nev or raion Bosse 41-45 
IDG). FDA: ROE RAE FR one ea ens coin [he Mee 
ISOS AIR ye oe anleel MOY Nad Phe bak wage A nme lh ate 
BO Rov 2) Oe 2 eee 40-.60 
INO MM Or c\taceies br 42 
INO mG: Grete ty teks hares oeocean EHD woe 
INOW ae coe aa tek oe 40 
INO ene Sir eee ec arag|Sokr sr ees 
D—MAINTENANCE 
Machinists— 
SUC ty pe amas Seed ay 2 Wy | 
INOMa Diets a cemeton 45-.55 
INO MM Ome sickens hc eles cr eee Be hess ote 
IN OMe as Edn ne teas 35-.80 
INOW Debates hon 46 
INGO Maines a techs ie ar Neen ee 
IN KOs Py SE earn Pgh NE Be oat Nek ie ees [aia 
NOME Sige ons ees foe 38-.54 
NOt ORM cde eek oc AT5 
INO LOR seeds cle Uc 60 
NOT ste leeers ots .58-.68 
TSR Bae See tin RUA Vee eNO rl a 
NGS meet ae ec Te bes cee cam) oOo 
ING OE teats ott << 48—.70 
ING WL Die rme ek alte clei alls es 
INOMBL GG ferceas eecete elec ieee ef ere 
INOMED [terres citi cnicna lait, pan aan. ot 
IN OLS fe eetoaaat.. 60-.70 
IN (on APE ey aero mem EA ae an ae 
INOW ZO Men tie coe 40 
ING een ies rO5 
INO A Zone cps tementens .67- 81 
ING, Aes ee dea 70 
ING 24 ies nse aes 75 
INGO eo OL Reece tru ll) aaa eee Sli ee 
IN Key Oia eres SRE DD 63—78 
INOS 2 etoposide .70 
INOME2 SER cts tee oc Ae 
INOW 20 Beet: tian 89 
INOS Okee c h eee 45-67 
INOS Letare. eee sf) 
INOROcE ee ah mee cic a Nee ace 
INOW S33 eee Ree ee .675 
NOMS aera soca. an 75-.80 
INOS OME Hee iW eres rahe een 
Millwrights— 
IN as a PRS See .39-.48 
INYGy WAS rates Bec aes fo3 
Inkl, MEP Pepe Gare eee Seal heb es ete Mee 
BY Ey AE be haa Ai es a eae 
INOUE OLE Para hearin prerinees sera ce 
NOME Gree oly ya cette ant omete re ic aoe 
NOME (ete coke cokes 38-54 
Wot, Satna. eases: 43-51 
NOM Oeten eccrted ieee tebto des 
IN) OR gi trots 50-.60 


.55 | 54 


1940 


Wages {Hrs} Wages 


.60-.86 
81 





Hrs 


1941 


Wages 


.61—.795 
.52-.75 
.63-.79 


1—,81 
.59— 69 


.52-.58 
TiO Op 
65 





.67— .885 


.60 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


48— 


56- 


60 
48— 
53 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






















Industry | Industry 
and Wages {Hrs| Wages |Hrs and | 
Occupation per} per |per Occupation 
wk.} hour |wk. 
$ 
PuL?P AND PAaPER— Lahbourers—Cone 
Cone. UN OME Dye ate eee gee EN ee 
INTO EE Oeteis Hea elecr: 
D — MAINTENANCE— INORG atcha a debate iareteca lec eee nc | ee 
Cone. INGORE OSs 3- (a ea 
INO SRO aes Seer eee 
Pipefitters—Conc. ° SPANO is | ctor Aion 
Oe TMs: te reece ch thy eee Se eee INO ML strech aquon os 
TO fal AR ape eee ola Tie aah Se .60- INGA 2S: eka, etnias 
ING Ths Satara Mn nt dey ead to .67- INGas oma ua ae eee 
INO} Theo can eee 56- IN Kop UC Sete pene eee tT 
INO Fp LO mes enn. eee 
INO ED Pd Re ad ese hua aera | Se A 
NO SIG Saha es 2 : INO LOS: ees aval seater nies cea ae 
IN Oe ae tae cole eal tee a al Ta Nie : UN. Sed (eae ph ag Monae lhe a 
NOM IS a ae 84 ING Heh 8 ess hed cers eee 
INOS TOS yak ei ee ei 90 
INOS20 ae 8 ee ee 89 INO Sa Oe sonia ee ee 
Noe Di eis eee oe 82-87 AOC} Oita s meres eel Rape velian tybil ba Sie 
INGO RDO, ho rae rey ie .86-.91 INO H2ih veies Sheer eh ard look ott ieee 
INO ery peed ance 
AN Roje ROS UE 3 aad eum ne mI Gan one aed pete 84 
INOS G2 Asi ou ere BeRU ET he aia cc aie atte ms 66-.80 INO 23 sera eae 
INOSG2ZD0e oy Bak yee Waal 
INO Z Barrie Ae be ec 81-.935 INO MOA Wee teeee. 
INGE 2D ie eked oalcnis ae al ae 
Firemen— ING A? Ole eee Be 
INOS ale 29, Sas 40-45 TNO FD iticre cts hoon epael Be Kells ee a ae 
INGE 2h es Sr eee Ranier | ie 59-.71 INO? 28). aoe Mey eee 
INO S020) rae eee ee 
ISR Ns TA ey 8 A REVERB 40 INO SO Center he adie ae 
TNO 2 Sant aaae ae CU A EF eM iyeil IN] Omit ice ees Ps eavin taeeerel sek bel ewan peed 
INOS) Re Ee. bea OU alin Ne a 42-52 IN OP Boose ilys 
INCOR Odi AN Gare avalos ete amon Nir 68 INO MOSM ease cate 
INO HE ek oe ae 46 
INCOMES) Wot pretest ofr .63-.75 IN Os ade ear tele 
INOBiSOn eee cae 
INOSRO BU at.s. 0 .52-.66 INI Re sie ae ae atepelty Mell ena GH 
INO. Siac het he coat ore EE Lee 
INF BLO re deri ee 63 INO 1B Shae sf cotavaey een | ieee po eine 
nS Co. Mi eye ak A aye 48 INOS BONG ai awry Ga eit ae ete A ie 
UNO a ON dealt ee os 45 INNO WAI y Clee ercpa ew eal lem: aia tia 
INO Gist Uieh Foc to 483} . 
INO Sel bir he oa aes Bt) 80 
INOS TOM Tadeo Pee 62-.66 Parer Boxes 
ING IA GERM tee he eae 40-43 Machine operators, 
male— 
INOS ae Gen iia bi 63 IN Og Prk amt aieae Wr 
INGO GML RAC We aA E ly 66 INO: POLE orate. is, 
INO aT O br. ee nat 281 50 
INTO Mp oO an. ee te ann .69-.72 INO MOne cA cthieryeries f 
INO jai4s in eee ae 
Tay 410 eo ty ra 69 UNIO. nome shade ae ae 
BS CGYe 77.1 a ae Pe a RN a ee 54 ENGR agi Ovid etvtctraceharh Bite a. ce pee eae 
INO aise Bena Aa) ie : 5 
INO A 24 ee oe eae a ie Sele aee ie DO= "On INOS eaie acre ee 
INO G20 ered ese ee 59 INO San Sie ee ter uaa om 
INOW Ger oc ee eae fae 61 INO 9 hn ucwel apne Mee 
INO Jpop te soda Sees Mitten Peal 98 295 
BNO 2 Sheet pean et a 48 INO S510) Fae 2h eek ee 
INOu2OMe tae an tee 77-82 NOs Wer ea sn tie 
INOSS Oud ts teens, Bic 71 INO Sirota oe 
INO OL ieee disco sel pee AH ORES 66 INOS 18.2, si eetaee 
INOW B2ew ee ae dis S77 INO PELA Rite she. Gee 
INOS Sa se Leen tains 472 INO WL DEy tee opeeae eer 
IN OPO AE wich Ro Ae eine bai aie Ee 70 
UNG SiS Oye ede ta ee ue .62-.71 Machine operators, 
temale— 
INO SOK We sth ee oes .58-.71 INGO.) 7 ale nie tears 
INO ST CORR. hae ds Boe INO Di gis Sars Rye 
INGO WO Sekt Cees Rast Lae ees 60 INO AS cae aasee 
INO FS 0i ten Hy aeaeit eat came ge els 56-.62 INO eae ae 
INO LAr day) sot sen aoe 60 IN Ol p Donets tke crane 
Labourers— INORG E Steg Lea 
INO Aa eau 2: e ea AS [teat CMS | CE .380-.35 
INO Oe © Nae aR, ares 38 IND. aliens oak Wee aan See eae 
I COR TS ee ies fee ae oe ene a re a > oo NOK Seca. wee 
NOW se ee 42 |40- INE Ost acute tee 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 








Industry 


and 


Occupation 


Parer Boxes—Conc. 


Machine operators, 
female—Cone. 





No. 


see e se seseces 


Ce ) 


sie a6 @ ee a eis 91.0.0 


se eeererncees 


Scorers, male— 


No. 
No. 
No. 





ee ee ed 


CC 


eugeae si (sce: \0 ee shee 


‘eire) se fels is' Qe > erp, 


Ole aye ee ee Er) eg) 


wile vile a StS bce a lehe” « 


a 


aie afc: =101w ele, ofece 


SA 6 a) el ele es a lave 


ard 


Ce i i Cy 


a ee a ary 


Ce ee ed 


ed 


oe 


Cr ee ed 


i ed 


ee eee ree arene 


1929 1940 1941 
Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages [Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
12.00 | 49 11.50 | 48 11.50 | 48 
11,50 | 52 12.95 | 48 14.26 | 48 
15.00 | 30 | 27.50 | 55 
12.50- | 45 }15.00- | 50 |15.75- | 50 
13.50 ab) 22.50 
12.50 | 44 12.50 | 44 | 14.38 | 44 
15.00 | 44 16.00 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 
15.00- | 44 |14.00- | 463/14.70- | 463 
20.00 | ##} 17.00 21.00 
152359148 17.28 | 48 19.00 | 48 
12.60 | 463) 13.23 | 463 
21.00 | 50] 20.00} 48 | 20.00 | 48 
29.65 | 48 | 33.40 | 48 
16.00 | 492} 16.00 | 493) 20.00 | 493 
28.00 | 52 |20.16- | 48 |22.18- | 48 
29.76 32.26 
36.00 | 48 | 37.70 | 58} 39.05 | 57 
25.00 | 44 | 27.00 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 
32.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 44} 37.50} 56 
24.00 | 50 19.00 | 474] 22.00 | 55 
16.35 | 52 19.20 | 40 | 22.95 | 48 
23.00 | 48 18.80 | 44 | 23.47 | 44 
23.83 | 563} 21.25 | 50 
14.00 | 44 | 21.00 | 48 | 28.10] 48 
21.60 | 48 | 26.50 | 48 
19.00 | 464} 23.63 | 464] 26.81 | 463 
21.00 | 454} 26.00 | 40} 28.60 | 44 
21.10 | 48 | 25.20 | 48 | 27.70 | 48 
23.00 | 463} 18.50 | 464|18.00- | 463 
25 .00 
17.60 | 44 17.00 | 47 
22.60 | 50 18.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
93.25 | 463) 30.25 | 55 | 30.25 | 55 
22.00 | 52 17.80 | 40 | 21.95 | 48 
19.60 | 49 17.50°| 35 | 27.50 | 55 
22.00 | 52 16.34 | 38 13.80 | 30 
25.00 | 60 | 19.85 | 49 | 21.32 | 49 
27.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 50] 27.50 | 50 
30.00 | 51 29.65 | 48 | 30.80 | 48 
32.00 | 493] 33.00 | 493]..... 
32.50 | 50 | 22.00 | 44} 31.20 | 54 
26.00 | 49 | 23.00 | 48 |20.00— | 49 
26.00 
27.00 | 464] 27.00 | 463) 29.50 | 463 
29.50 | 47 | 25.00 | 494] 28.35 | 494 
30.09 | 48 |16.74- | 54 |18.50- | 50 
33 .48 31.50 
30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 
26.00 | 44 | 28.00 | 48} 29.40 | 48 
33.84 | 47 | 36.00 | 47 | 38.00 | 55 
30.00 | 463]. 18.90 | 463] 24.05 | 463 
24.00 | 48 | 23.75 | 472] 30.25 | 55 
31.85 | 49 18.00 | 36 | 24.00 | 48 
23.00 | 52 | 21.40 | 40 | 25.50 | 48 
Dc a Oe 20.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 50 
25.00 | 51 24.70 | 48 | 28.25 | 48 
24.00 | 493} 20.00 | 494} 20.00 | 493 
20.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 44 | 28.35 | 54 
297.00 | 48 | 20.16 | 48 |. 22.66 | 48 
27.50 | 49 | 22.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 49 
19.75 | 52 16.80 | 48 | 20.06 | 48 
28.75 | 463} 22.50 | 464] 28.50 | 463 
19.50 | 47 | 26.00 | 493] 29.40 | 493 
28.00 | 48 | 20.16 | 48 | 32.67 | 604 
32.00 | 47 | 35.00 | 47 | 37.00 | 47 
27.00 | 463] 23.10 | 463} 26.25 | 463 
40.80 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 | 45.70 | 48 
21.15 | 47 | 27.75 | 453} 32.00 | 533 























1929 1940 1941 
Industry ee 
and — Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ 
Glue table girls— ; : 
IN OMe ers tes. Wyck 15.00 | 50 13.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 
INGB2 ia e a. c2 debi d eeu ae 12.09 | 452) 14.30] 55 
INO Ba Oe ahas tots cece 10.00 | 60 13.72 | 49 14.70 | 49 
NOt Foie ie: RES 1 Se 15.00 | 493} 15.00 | 493} 15.00 | 493 
EN OF MD Aes a Rule ee 15.00 | 50 13.64 | 44 16.74 | 514 
INGOR CEG eateries cee 11.00 | 49 11.50 | 48 11.50 | 48 
INOM isha bain oe ae 11.50 | 48 |10.89- | 493}13 00- | 494 
16.83 19 20 
INO MES hiss ates ee 13.00 | 44 12.50 | 48 14.70 | 48 
INGHAO Es oc dich ee 12.30 | 44 13.64 | 44 13.64 | 49 
INO SNOW core Sian see 11.00 | 463) 13.65 | 463) 14.33 | 462 
IN@a Lysate 8 Pik REE: 13.00 | 464) 12.50 | 463/12.50- | 463 
15.00 
Box makers, female— 
NOt ae eg 11.25 | 45 | 5.28— | 44] 7.65- | 51 
tecO 12.75 
INO Masi riels 6 obras ae 9.12 | 48 10.56 | 44 12.10 | 55 
To) Se Beak een a RR ee, AS | Jee 12 25 | 49 12.74 | 49 
INO tate oo oe ook 14.90 | 463] 17.60 | 55 17.60 | 55 
TNIG LS 50 Gace Bie ies 13.50 | 48 10.80 | 40 13.36 | 48 
INO RO RMR aia Rie. Se 11.50 | 494} 14.80 | 48 16.00 | 48 
INOS! Rescate time 16.00 | 50 11.50 | 493) 11.50 | 494 
UNIO Hee Sie esta Mee. dusk 12.95 | 48 9.70 | 44 13.04 | 514 
ING SRO hee ees ce skis 10.50 | 49 11.50 | 48 12.65 | 48 
ING LOR ey. fea 19..250|) 00 10.50-| 48 |10.50- | 48 
11.50 11.50 
Naples, fee tc 17.50 | 44 LG O08 407 ee eet eee 
Dey OOS Pe i gate de eee i) og TE 20K 32 Tar at 
INOPIOe ose toekekas 15.00 | 45 15.66 | 54 14.82 | 39 
No. 14.. 15.00— | 44 |12.50- | 44 |18.00- | 44 
20.00 18 .00 18.00 | 44 
ING Sa ene ne 10.10 | 48 |11.44— | 44 |12.32- | 44 
14.52 15 .40 
INO ch G aie os eee. tte 12.50 | 453} 12.50 | 40 14.00 | 40 
No. 17.. 16.30 | 48 17.28 | 48 19.00 | 48 
Bundlers, female— 
ING alien ie, £65 18.00 | 49 13.75 | 55 16.50 | 55 
Nos Qik: F 12.00') 52 10.40 | 40 13.36 | 48 
INO eo aiid: ates o582 12.00 | 48 12.40 | 48 15.00 | 48 
No. 4.. 15.00 | 492} 15.00 | 494! 15.00 | 492 
INO as Dic ae, cio Boece 12.00 | 49 11.50 | 48 11.50 | 48 
INO GE CANE cL Nae eck okeae 458 ...| 14.92 | 492; 19.20 | 48 
INO UA. ae ae 9.00- | 44 | 8.00- | 463/10.50- | 464 
16.00 14.00 16.8 
SasH, Doors, ETc. 
Perhour Perhour Perhour 
Bench hands— 
IN@aieei ait dake ce 50-.55 | 50 |.45-.60 | 45 |.45-.60 |45- 
55 
Tice BL ae, 5 ane A Re .405| 59 .30 | 60 41 | 59 
IN Oca Silks Oe obiceh Adobe scot aoe aie 45 | 54 .50 | 54 
ING 4 ae ask 445) 54 46 | 54 .50.| 54 
IN@rgr Deyo fhe nee 40 | 50 |.42-.50 | 54 |.47-.57 | 54 
INOUEIOM as. bee acta Al | 54 |.37-.43 | 54 | .385-.45] 54 
ING Gi aticeraice. Acetic | Serene el ond a 80 be onlos 
INGO SRO Mins as Re aad 40 | 55 |.32-.38 | 50 | .37-.44 | 59 
INGO Oise cestcds Sete. ae Eh. ister cael ic ke .3d | 50 39 | 50 
IN el OM ee tach eee ne ae ate ae 38—.40 | 50 |.40-.50 | 50 
Toe lia eb ep ies a cl ote 35-.50 | 494] 40-.60 | 494 
ING@ al 2 heise sn eee te .35-.55 | 50 |.35-.50 | 50 |.35-.55 | 50 
TS (oye ie), eet ae Se Pe 45 | 50 50 | 54 
INO: pL 4 Sethe ais oe Riebavavtions fail seat 50 | 443 50 | 44 
Jn: (Pe Fou Et, Re ae A .60 | 50 58 | 44 .63 | 44 
NOM GOS.. cncek Ata s 48 | 50 37 | 54 Al | 54 
IN Cae TAS ee SR aie COR ps a eal .45 | 50 54 | 44 
INO 518i: Gone ktee ee O2b Oo 45 | 66 .49 | 60 
INO SIDR Reb iceete yn .62 | 493 .54 | 44 55 | 44 
INTO FLOR reek Sete ot Aleta ocr 55-.60 | 44 | .55-.65 | 494 
NO DIG ee ae Ra titieceb oe aloe ae 30-.35 | 55 | .32-.375) 55 
INO. 22 nes tae Ca a epee oaks 40-.50 | 44 |.45-.55 | 44 
INO) 230-8 BE. .43 | 55 .45 | 50 -52¢}.50 
INOS 0 4a ote yed dietc cereal eee .60 | 60 .625|48— 
60 
INO, 25a eee eee .65 | 50 51 | 40 .55 | 50 
Nov 26a eee .65 | 55 .60 | 44 .60 | 44 
ING. 20a A Re Siete ce chet te 40—.45 | 50 | .45-.50 | 50 
INO. 285. ass deere 80 | 59-|.50-.75 | 44 |.60-.80 | 44 
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Sasu, Doors, EtTc.— 
Cone. 


Bench hands—Conce. 








Industry 


Occupation 


29 


and 


Ce ee es 


eC rs 2c cd 


Ce i a er ey 


Ce ee ce Ger ar ery 





Industry SI | H—q- 

and Wages |Hrs} Wages {Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per 
hour 








LPS ere Pcie toed (Skee hee ccd (stieeh 
Oo SLs haem se 
ii ates ho Bek ORE HS Oe ase eee 
ee Ger EL comic 
rears Sees Bill tee te A eee 
LORS Sh ee 
|B = Re he ane .89- 
Dee SOR EE 4 ae Oe SP bea 
1G eee See eh, .33- 
Las Set a Ek a St ae 
15 PAAR Wak 
IG as aha eee een) 
LES Ae eae 
Ra ole eee st ae tg al ( S ; 
PONE Sa ae od BS eee ee | ee .85-. 
BAU HOME e sc Oat NW ested MITE 1 40-. 
P21 RO » Sa es 
228 O55 ,5Ra SS 
23 BS, See Rha he ee oes E as 
De Ae A OY aR 
ZOEY 53 ae 
208, 80 b BAUE awe ee eee 
4 (AR haere Be | MM Bal = 
2 eee al a ttce tee WC ALI ae tN Le | a 
Teamsters— 
sn PM OI ae : 
MSOs ee eB eee iy, (es hare ee al 2 oe : 
INOw Gober Be iRaa t elle is | en eae 26 
INO PaO Fog ia ho 125 
ING SHS trys aoe Reo eve) OO] ae sei) 
NOP Ghee chee? tale ee ie Dee .30 
RIS AGe omens) eee 295 
Nos Sete shake weal 41 
SP? Ol tate PT aya Be 8 Me Ro) 
NGOPLOM E3055. 5. tee | eee 40 
INO PLL rae LG see Hie J ces re | eae 30 
Labourers— 
te eb ee 8 100 
DRA cts Sica ot .25-.30 
Sig weg gets .80-.33 
AAC i ware In Re Ae eee .20-.28 
Oe ee Le ee ee foe 
GR Reh ee Bee Re 25 
ik Ret: Rep es 
Boia ss ORR eA Aree ee ee .22-.25 
Urata Ot ALAR Yt Me hon HL ie 
PA tet Sas Lee hot ACORN BS | iL 520 
Me Ista) ened pao), 
BADE Rd cee 22, 
LIOR, 5 OO LE eee Pe I a 25 
Lo, Be RR RO REE Sie thw .16-.29 
Pi sed ee eee. Os dee Ree .26-.30 
pe Us Ras tat ene GF gee || a Be oD 
PW os aS A rian Ad te x more | 20 
TTBS RB. REA 384 
ALON ME. BE Se Rs ee .30 
RADO ee iiss ok ceo eet eaten 40 
PAGO eet tata the 84 
AVL AE et fonei aces stil. 23 
LIOR ee eee ee 275—.30) 50 
tod ee ee 27-.32 }44- 
BES 5. 8 he REL WE 0 Hs =. oe Ue .80-.38 
M2 Gk eres emote 25 
CO Pe ey a a .85-.40 
PA eae ANT Ome OB | ee Spied le .35 
DONA See A 4013) 
2 OOK, OS... ee ai ae © aL rs .25-.30 
SAO: Bes FORRES 30 
Oot. Whe ic RR tod 36 
PL Oa a tes oP a Ree Lee Ae ee -40-.45 
qOR, Sete Sct RAN Ieee 2 .30 
BL a wee ot ae a 45 
305. Oe: a oe 25-.45 
Sk, Bes. Tee oe te thee IE ce 230 
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1929 1940 1941 
Industry ———— | |] cx“ 
and Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Sasu, Doors, Etc.— 
Conc. 
Labourers—Conc. 
INTOMO GI ch seks ts es [lee lene a [eats .85 | 58 |.385-.40 | 44 
IOy SOE ee ae eras .40 | 52 1331/55 .875| 55 
NOME O Mae ee ate eke dere ween .40 | 44 .45 | 48 
ING, CDs Ae EMA eee of ee ac Sate fea .50 | 44 .50 | 54 
ING) 207, AS As eit ies once Wanner, .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
TNO) ZB S Ie ode ee Oe a ofl hie .40 | 54 .40 | 48 
ING Ee | Aes PRS len eee eed [ey Were .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INO eELO eee ee 40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
NOPE OL cccbics ao ciaes .40 | 44 .40 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 
FURNITURE 
Band sawyers— 
IN Oppel ei ctetere ashe eee sie .30 | 55 S37 a\Roo .40 | 55 
INOS ARS Fe Boe eee .26 | 54 (34 | 95 aby |) ais) 
INGGia  Bibk s hes GeO .40 | 55 .43 | 52 Kae || Gy 
INOS oe Be aoe .25 | 55 EOD NEDO .845) 55 
INGORE tote do raed lies A 49 | 47 .59 | 47 
INIOR yilileees aces Benes RO2DI OD 87 | 47 48 | 55 
ING oe. alee otto: .39 | 54 47 | 47 .63 | 47 
INO SRESe Reet ae: 45 | 55 .54 | 61 .60 | 68 
ING a Oesbicceas eco .40 | 55 44 | 47 .55 | 47 
Nom Oar a ts auc 2. a aLOo BS dial iad Chal lorie lee 
ING Baler ad. ae: .625) 55 .60 | 49 .70 | 47 
EN Gee ge rete eos: POO UDO .48 | 69 OAD 
IN Gee lok ne eee es .56 | 54 .52 | 47 .63 | 47 
Iya ah de aera ae HOE EOO .50 | 47 .61 | 47 
INiGeal OMe eee etter: .46 | 54 WAT PAG (55) Pac 
IN esol iiles Nod Sek SRG .45 | 50 .44 | 47 .51 | 47 
INR ent coe reese POT OO 51 | 47 .62 | 47 
TSG, RTRs by kh Es HE Pr ce ee .40 | 47 .51 | 47 
IN Res Ts) ah ba ee eeee eal Mean eres eae rear .83 | 403 .94 | 42 
Rip sawyers— 
INKo Ghedetre Gay heen 385 | 55 |.34-.37 | 55 |.36-.44 | 55 
ING yee Ay Meee RS ais .84 | 52 36 | 52 
IN OUP o eee eens .26 | 54 137155 45 | 55 
INOW oan da os 38 | 55 |.34-.39 | 47 |.438-.46 | 47 
INO, Tie Seas eee 740755 41 | 61 473} 61 
INO is Otte ctevecat.< .30 | 55 .36 | 47 .45 | 47 
INOUE Ceerk oer ente 45155 .388 | 47 47 | 45 
IN Ou OMe: toacnas .55 | 55 .45 | 49 .60 | 47 
UNO cme Owes bette cr pane 45 | 55 .41 | 69 .50 | 69 
INIGHEL OME ey Pits o doa es alates .54 | 47 .69 | 47 
INO TE oeodd baw Me ero 83) (PD .40 | 47 .49 | 47 
IWIOs TAYE We edin eeamriaee .39 | 54 .38 | 47 45 | 47 
ING6is WRiata Soe eee .875| 50 89 Nee .48 | 47 
IN cote l die eter ste cern a .50 | 50 |.36-.41 | 47 |.47-.50 | 47 
Machine hands— 
INRow = hun oceans Seton .305} 54 B40 D5) Zeer ae 
INOW Biante tes Ce he 26-.33 | 55 .84 | 55 855] 55 
INOWO fo hate hie a - .49 | 55 49 | 55 .54 | 55 
INieaud scyete cretevchecacne 130 | 55 84 | 52 .386 | 52 
INKS SEE ony eee .345} 55 FAD) oD .475| 55 
EN OO Nev nee cheno) > 26 | 60 |.382-.37 | 55 |.35-.41 | 55 
INOs (aC Aeee eat eee .30-.50 | 50 |.41-.70 | 55 |.52-.80 | 55 
IN GAO Rca ericccrts 30 | 55 |.34-.44 | 47 | .44-.50 | 47 
BIN OU Ot: eteesod: vctegat RB 4)i\poo .42 | 55 .45 | 47 
IN Ona OMe Bates sch gaya 80-.45 | 54 |.34-.50 | 47 |.45-.61 | 47 
DNirore All lawl a techneg ole SS al [ete aie oak eee 43 | 533 4 55 
INO emo eee bakers oboe ie .425| 55 |.36-.49 |45- |.44-.60 |46- 
47 57 
IN Quam Oiee cok ened .80-.60 | 50 |.36-.51 | 47 |.45-.60 | 47 
IN Lae Pee creeds | Siete felenoget olf eae 37-.50 | 47 |.47-.55 | 55 
jefe; TOE ee oes se 8 el hoe nea .45 | 47 .55 | 47 
INOUE Otte raro krack Plea ou ect loee 49 | 47 EDO es ot 
DS oye: Tit piieh Brae eranniand 45 | 55 |.89-.45 | 47 |.48-.57 | 47 
IS Fay TRS er as ee 28-.50 | 55 |.84-.52 | 47 |.45-.63 | 47 
Toys, TO as ee 33-.50 | 54 40) RAT Neto atthe ee 
INO HDs Aes aaa 87 Webd: | 41S bie OO paeaaeieet letetse 
IN One les fee eckioee: .85-.50 | 59 |.35-.58 | 65 |.45-.56 | 55 
DN Oteo one tee uric! .80-.52 | 59 |.40-.58 | 64 |.45-.65 | 55 
IN OMS cients obit 47 | 50 |.34-.44 | 47 |.48-.55 | 47 
IN A he Se 623 | 50 |.58-.71 | 413].65-.82 | 42 
INOW D etna. ce 42-.52 | 50 |.386-.51 | 47 |.45-.56 | 47 


1940 


per 
hour 


per 
wk. 


1941 


per 
hour 


Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 


per 
wk. 














1929 
Industry ———__—— 
and — Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. 
Machine hands—Conc. 
IN GMO OMe code ee 28-.40 | 50 
INGO, PARR SS aaaets ity .380-.55 | 50 
INOe2S ae. fees ee .40-.65 | 48 
IN GeG 2 Pence ek a. tree oe esa lleae 
Cabinet makers— 
INO ETB Rea Rie a .40 | 55 
INOW Rs Dia cei. Beye 55-.65 | 492 
INGER Os hice eeReaboulv erate .65 | 493 
IN Gy, Renee ae SAR hp Ro Tc 
INO MAD cds: eee: .58 | 544 
IN (oy, uC ae a .39 | 54 
INOS TAOS Ge. deke<poeihar R301 Oo 
INGAISe aceite .318} 55 
IN GTO O02 ce dees Sees 20-.30 | 60 
IN OOM .£ Ak otter (425) 55 
Now@LE cho: 3.2. SADT Ih 
IN GL Qa hr ectat bar .820| 55 
IN Gap Sats tat cae .315| 54 
IN OLS cb ycate a5 ee .50 | 55 
INGO MUD ee dws fal tad ctets .445) 55 
IN OMG 2.2 a. eee .80-.44 | 55 
ING RICA, ees ee .85-.58 | 50 
INGO MLS ain cie ptetttis aes .87-.50 | 54 
SIN pee Os Rs bee | ee ae | 
IN ORNS OEE tee ake rere melliene ot cceretars eee = 
INSioeee LAD ae rete che ahtee .46 | 55 
IN foe ee Ae eS 5000 pO 
ING Orrec srt alo eteters 50° |) 56 
INGw24 doh, vote: .83-.46 | 54 
INGS 2D, AR street .44 | 50 
INOM2 G2 Sa8 tae vise dens .85-.50 | 59 
IN OMe ir odin as cree .45 | 50 
INI); OAS pea. aoe ete .595| 50 
IN OR Ole ats 0:0 thee 4 .42 | 50 
IN OmMoOieais, vrcihue cokes Fa2O|noO 
INGOE SLi etter svete sisters .65 | 50 
PN tes Baas eh det coos [eee e Iniecae 
INGE Stas oho notte: .36-.50 | 50 
IN Raye SY We es eee oie .40-.65 | 48 
Finishers and 
polishers— 
IN ORR LSE che daisies 30-.38 | 55 
INGGe eae eR aetna s PS OSIOD 
ING Orie bis cleats tutes .330| 54 
TS (6), VA Ge ae Say eee a .20 | 55 
IS ay, Ua ak Gee ened Ree Oconee tee a 
IN OME Oadteeaehns .20-.33 | 60 
Iho: Win) AVM ere Ge .40-.50 | 50 
INTOMME Sema et or aiclene 85 |''55 
IN. A ee et ee oe Fe | a 
ING Oiewie bette & Sees .33 | 54 
NOME Lets chek dete 239. | 5d 
ING 2a Said eeers .88 | 55 
IN(e\4 eta eas eae ae 80-.40 | 55 
To) athd ae Oy ORR a hy 30-.55 | 50 
TS, 03 See BR a 30-.50 | 54 
IN OMG 2 Seti ox ca etacs [ews oases eee 
IN Geek Tie 5. heb Meae [eose ee a ee 
INO eS aiasteewe oes .45 | 55 
ING ALO). eA aie bbe .80-.55 | 55 
INIOEC20 i, oidic levels & Sates .475| 55 
IN Oreo Lins, eke ee eee 30-.45 | 55 
INGO awe ural ce 2 crate | net aye ree 
INGO SHR ee cc ooh one .495| 50 
INOW See Gere teks. .380-.60 | 54 
ING SE Bins eicvcietets ohatetess .40 | 50 
NUON D Gite c's Gira cctster .80-.45 | 59 
INOS Qi heme aes .380-.47 | 59 
INOP28 2% vec ceab stele .535| 50 
IN OPQG ss baGerviors .50 | 50 
INGRSO Ss caster ees .42 | 50 
INOS. ccd eee eee d"4-50 
INGE SB 2 cu ano eee .40-.50 | 50 
NOPD nic cipete els aeeleas .40 | 48 
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Industry 
and 
Occupation 


ee ee | ef 








Industry SSS 
and Wages |Hrs] Wages 
Occupation per 
hour 
FuRNITURE—Conc. 
Sanders— 
ony bal bd aa 2 EE .82-.40 
INOUE ee. ce .25-.32 
IN OME Sie Es tects h at. Bevel iach Beye ee et 
INGE ARTS Ee toa Sree 
INGER Deets eae: 
Sanders—Conc. 
DN POTN) S relent OR Be 
INCOR Te Lote oly Wie eR hata RIS Aaa 
INO Satis eoahe trek, Lae 
INOW) O et Ra 
INOS1O.. Rees Bar .38- 
INTO Leis Eee seer is |r ane aT 
INO LZ carts) donde 
INO MTS UE ct Ate. ee 84- 
INOSALA SR 6 Ren SA ad Son aR 
INO MLS ec LOR, ef ol fe eee .36- 
INO ENG Re rte epee pM Le eect, .87-. 
INGA TPR, WO AS ey OOURer) een a aia .380-. 
U pholsterers— 
Nope bell ae 
IN OM QIec ae ee ee .60- 
Novo o BOE RES, 
Info pgt: cae was QA ey 
INO OL ee eo ate .50-. 
IN ONS CRM Rt RENTY .387-. 
INTO CN gee ste tee 
NORMS: it hee) TR Were Lenka. tal omai 
NOR OMe S ee ae a .40- 
INOMILO Ret Re hey 
FING Peed Lee ee Ue 
INO ZIM) Lea op stall ee 
INGO VSM Ru Si SRT Re Tee ie eee 
INOUE cs Pai eo) CR eM 
oes.) aavaenme On TN .36- 
IN OSLO Ry Ae AE Ms 
Craters and packers— 
IN OAH TR 2 ORE a My 32-. 
INOUE 20 hie ip aha : 
NORE Sins CR RGA (0 a ‘ 
SOMES GEE: OY aa te 3 
INOS TID Ns REN adhe 84-, 
IN Ove ORE ie tue el aaeae .84— 39 
IN| ORFF Zarit telon qui tady. ie B34 
IN OR Hire ae A 37-.40 
INIOM Ta: Oi yeah dd ed 45 
INGHOLO. 4 ee Ie 36 
INO LDU LG a Rl oP 34-40 
OULD dR OIE Se eies BRL 41-51 
INGWHIS OR, set ee: 38 
Cee Sea eee ee Pe cae 45 
DT ORD Le be a i PRN 89 
IN OAL GUA Son ane | 34—.49 
INOVai Fay a) eee 34-.36 
INGAAS cee We foo 
INOS LOT Eh ctht Tet 63 
INOMZODRUN Ry Oia 45 
IN One 15) Fae Fe 36 
IN OUR22 joe Rh ae 84-39 
INOLaZO Ma be ot OAL. eH BM Al 
INGH024..)), dee tra aie 40 
NGI QG TR A te oh Jeti! be Rae gio) 30 
Yardmenand labourers- 
NOM TAR ATA Bios 25-28 
IN OL 2A 5. oe. LIBS oe ERS 265 
IN OMB Siahess Rad Mle 82-38 
INOM RACY eh Be. .25-.34 
IN OMS nee tee | Ta: 384 
INOLGTAT Aw T Ie 32 
IN Opt hes ee, | Gee 32 
IN OFF 18.5 5.cb Ree 34 
INOS), O08, seid 34 
INOSRLOR A Sea ALE, 86 








ce 


885) 


48-. 


50-. 
43-. 


39. 


28-. 


48-5 


AT~5 











Yardmen and 
labourers—Conc. 


CARRIAGES, WAGONS 
Truck Bopigs, Ev. 


W ocdworkers— 





eee terreno ee 


ee 


DA ee et) te art 
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dig By) 





























1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry — |] —_——— Industry eS 
and . Wages {Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs an Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |w hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
CARRIAGES, ETC— Machinists—Conc. 
Conc. UNOmtl bee teers. a .55 | 72 |.60-.69 | 48 |.74-.83 | 48 
, INOS eee Cees ODiAOD 75 | 55 .85 | 48 
Blacksmiths— We IGh5 URE i a eee OA .50 | 50 |.45-.50 | 50 |.50-.55 | 50 
INO Rulers eats 5 es .60 | 55 .50 | 49 BOOM OMT OMG ner ke kris Booth aly tie .68 | 45 7Gu eo 
INO MaDe ace eke) thse ay | eats) 145) Poo SODMEOO DS CVA WE Genahs rere Baten .45—-.65 | 50 |.50-.70 | 60 |.55-.75 | 60 
UNTOMROR fo) tf ok beret ick: 40-.50 | 50 |.37—.44 | 55 |.51-.59 | 59 omen nay tee Ae itiy Ais i See 3 250 OS 6 48 
Ia ZU aie ieee .60 | 45 .49 | 50 .60 | 50 ING izyl NE Pe ee ny Bet .65 | 50 |.52-.95 | 45 |.60-1.00} 50 
IST OMERD IC ae tiste clare. .50 | 50 |.30-.40 | 44 45 | 44 INDO ee ete eas .54-.68 | 54 .665} 48 .75 | 48 
UNioramOs4 Gem pe eeu ke .60 | 50 |.45-.50 | 44 |.55-.60 | 50 IN 6 Fad LR Bare ile .68 | 50 18 47 .18)| 50 
INOCMALE SeRR Rae fates: .60-.80 | 50 |.50-.55 | 44 .63 | 44 MNCs ee Sats 1FO—2 80H) Downend oa ele 63-.78 | 525 
INCOM ER Ge Me srilae atcha tate ceshncl wee > 55 | 58 |) 
TS Foy KOM Atay Geel he Bee .60 | 50 .50 | 44 _ .525| 44 |Millwrights— 
EN OmehO May sae cies events .65 | 50 |.380-.40 | 44 |.45-.55 | 44 ING tern ee ee, 44 | 45 44 | 45 .51 | 48 
INGA? GAS Rs CRORE MERCER Cao IRIE es ee hBie: .45 | 53 .50 | 54 
Labourers— DORE Bey Dae eee .53 | 84 |.55-.695} 56 |.55—.695/48- 
INO ee teeth spare? .40 | 50 Hoo OO) 445} 55 56 
INGG aaa ee ee Pele heed .40 | 50 .87 | 44 .45 | 50 INFOReaeb ees oe Be LOO Uo .60 | 55 .60 | 55 
INGORE UC Ae rei sate aon ceeral teers: .30 | 50 .30 | 50 INFOREROREM cis Ghat S603) 80" ery cake eee ae .43 | 59 
INOmacre: namerte ast .80 | 493 .85 | 494] .30-.40 | 493] No. 6............. .40 | 65 .44 | 60 .465} 60 
INGEOLEE Me ee .85-.43 | 50 |.37-.40 | 50 | .80-.45 | 50 INNS) 7 is SOE eee .58 | 65 .59 | 63 5 624 
IN OPLOMUN Tota eectel este. s azebtlie Sie; £85 | 60 |.35—.45 | 55 SSO toh aieeth eae aR ars .45-.50 | 55 |.60-.85 | 48 |.61-.985] 48 
UNCER ec a ana [aah awe eas tee .535| 48 .625| 48 
CrubDE, ROLLED AND INCOMP EO Petits we ese 156 | 50 .53 | 46 57 | 65 
ForGEepD PRODUCTS * ING 18 LODE Abeta 1 oe .70 | 50 .68 | 45 .70 | 50 
IN GOMMe Mee ee aie Aue .65 | 50 .66 | 47 .66 | 50 
Paiternmakers— 
AS oyu HIE Samed ehh 52-.57 | 60 |.52-.695| 48 |.55-.695| 48 | Pipefitters— 
IN One Matacic eee EAD DD 1595)" 5 BOOS OA TIME N Ome Ri tee aus 43-.57 | 60 |.515-.65/48— | .515-.65|48- 
INiGuesy ee aimee atte .70 | 72 |.68-.73 | 48 |.77-.84 | 48 56 56 
EN Oni kee cba .60 | 50 .71 | 45 eal x0) UNIOM ema oe tan edees .58 | 62 .57 | 68 .575| 63 
INTO edge Po ter ae .675| 54 .665| 48 .75 | 48 ING er ee ets eyelets .50 | 55 |.60-.65 | 48 |.65-.705] 48 
ISO actus Op apes om egw (Bae Osea a, oe .535| 48 .625] 48 
Blacksmiths— TNS a Ae ma eet Nee nai: weet Nese .555| 48 .645| 48 
INOm aie litt Meererete: Brotene’ .48-.55 | 55 |.46-.59 | 45 |.53-.66 | 48 
ING tite ot ericteltrae sc scaere es .45 | 53 .55 | 54 |Carpenters— 
UNOutOe terse nes sete .52-.57 | 60 |.55-.675}] 48 |.60-.695) 48 INIOp Laas a se aad 5431-50 .45 | 45 |.485-.52) 48 
INO aa Soci can: .45 | 55 .494] 55 .638} 54 VIN nen aerate Ate is ask © .60 | 50 .59 | 36 .69 | 54 
IN OO meee ieee s .625) 55 .625} 55 .625] 55 NIG eee Cheese u's .46 | 60 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
ING tain mac. .60 | 55 .60 | 59 .65 | 59 INO ae) A 5 ck LON 00 .825| 55 .85 | 55 
UN Pee WC reset ached Ser eae .80 | 50 .80 | 47 .80 | 50 INORO Rat eee SEER es .60 | 59 |.60-.66 | 59 |.60-.66 | 59 
INOMmEO etna: Reet .50-.65 | 55 |.49-.72 | 55 |.55-.74 | 55 ING Gwen Ook Ret Sis ois .60 | 55 |.52-.58 | 48 |.56-.68 | 48 
IN Oran eerie ak gare’ ee Tie ane) .655| 55 .655| 55 INTO Fe ee AN ois a. .515| 54 .535| 48 .625} 48 
INO sO Seite, a6 sere .58 | 583 .60 | 59 HOOPS ORT NOM Sats eae a laitG « 50) 1.55 .525| 52% .525}| 524 
INGwalt chee cyan, Heteae .59 | 59 .62 | 59 .64 | 59 IDO LO AML oiden Sree Pare are Ear .54b| 50 .56b| 48 
slo WAN ae eae barra (01) Do .66 | 48 .765| 48 
INO ilo a eG nce mincin - .65 | 54 |.62-.665| 48 |.705-.75} 48 | Bricklayers— 
ENT Gane ie eee hate .60 | 493 .60 | 48 RGD TASH IN OME LOY. o5.0 > ie ee 157 noo .46 | 45 .535| 48 
le Coe Ue es ee S60 GDD .625| 52% MOQLONBOD BIEN OR oe iat Wes’. bts .715} 59 .845}| 48 .845| 48 
ENT Grne OMe ee ee eS CRE Ta UT ausacs .70b| 48 .72b| 48 IN Ope ites daletetedevaa % Ae) | Sess: .382| 65 .477| 54 
ON Kaysa 7AM seated Ge aR .68 | 50 .65 | 55 .725| 60 TOG GN a TPS foc Rear ree bra 156 4) 062. .65 | 67 
TSG Se eaten ae a 1.25 | 44 .90 | 44 1.05 | 44 
Blacksmith’s helpers— IN koa Ghe aresices pics cece .65 | 55 .69 | 48 .87 | 48 
NOt antiemetics 2 181} 55 .86 | 45 .425| 48 ENGLERT tere Rte Mie all Wah tors tea imate .76 | 48 .80 | 48 
IN Ore 2 ee eee cee .365} 60 .435| 48 TAS PAS MIEINO). Se sate tta isis or sieve > .60 | 60 .625| 523 .625| 523 
IN OMe os rae er ivee: .380 | 55 824) 55 FAAS te Am MIN Olt, ealats Bee ieeicle sella @ was lagagsvel fo ete .85b| 48 .85b| 48 
IN Ofer aos ee ees eros .40 | 55 .885| 55 W495\0a5 
info “Seley te ole See 41 | 59 |.445-.46] 59 |.445-.46] 59 |Welders— 
INOnEO coe ee Ok aha .515| 59 .515}| 59 HH OND OML MEIN Oy Las cads ieee kines * -45 | 55 .46 | 45 .53 | 48 
INOMBRAGEANY  OREE cin: 45 | 55 |.48-.52 | 48 |.605-.66] 48 ING ER ITE iba PIO cinserin | icc .55-.70 | 48 |.55-.70 | 48 
INIOuys deledeies Pak hel Serie .40-.425| 54 |.435-.45] 48 |.495-.51] 48 TSI) gas AO aca ol Web otic Wee .o2 | 59 LooUInOD 
NORA cere eae area .60 | 50 .55 | 47 155 te00) Tn Wayae th fe pa tte Te ae ee 50-.55 | 55 |.58-.65 | 48 |.69-.755| 48 
IN Oren Ot teey crite ches BON OO 40 | 523 FAQS MOO E UL UIN On Oita da ctetore sia el ve ere ola ol] @ term .565| 48 .65 | 48 
IN Koy) To pede 5: be ke A Ae, ate eee Racer .40b| 48 PAR | MAS TIMOIN Gs O.hears stcaie'psleter> .40 | 45 |.44-.90 ees 53 
Machinists— INO) ails Fou ere el yeah a ol abtoete Aare s .65 | 45 .68 | 65 
52-. 45- |.60-.655 IN a ects KRONE ae .55-.60 | 493].60-.68 | 48 |.60-.70 | 48 
RD ets Bae oe et Salus Mae Ohe, bee |. ee te ‘660| 71] 700] 48 
ING. eee tcasiroh sees 52-.57 | 60 |.57-.695|48- | .57-.695|48- 
56 6] Hlectricians— 
IN Os aOisearen tert cte. sisre PDOM OO .538} 60 .668} 54 INOS OELS rie ca cas apes be 46-.55 |55- |.41-.61 | 48 |.48-.685| 48 
Done eek ae Alaa 45 | 55 oe = 55-.70 ae 65 sae pres ee 
ttea-ts : 5 : = 100 - IN Oe ay seh en is hs a ated a ¢ : 
et tes 08 ished ° P59 OS pala (ea eae ened -45-.59 | 60 | .58-.695)48- |.58-.695/48- 
INO m0 Sete cent sha! 50 | 55 |.50-.59 | 493] .54-.64 | 60 
Bree ce tne 60 | 50 “eo'}62i1-. Meron Sat iNOL!4..... 5.0905 725| 55 |.44-.72 | 65 |.63-.77 | 54 
INOtmaSar nt ee ass 50-.65 | 55 |.50-.72 | 55 |.52-.74 | 55 ! 
INOTERO Waseem rec 64 | 54 |.58-.74 | 463].683-.83 | 462] No. 5......---20-- fees eee deees 40-.60 |55- |.475-.70}67- 
IN (Gehman a tees ots arses .60 | 55 a) Gn fe) .65 | 55 60. 3 
INKa a hits 2h ae Ace 53-.63 | 59 |.51-.66 | 59 |.51-.66 | 59 IN Gtr Moras Seer e las sete ros .70 | 495 .74 | 6 
ISOs. 1 Use aes Ape 53-.63 | 59 |.55-.66 | 59 |.59-.66 | 59 | No. 7.....----+--- .50 | 55 -55 | -65 575) 55 


*Rates for chargers, 
to the type of work performed. 


_ b Plus production bonus. 


melters, crane men, etc., are not given as in the various establishments they vary greatly according 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry Industry . 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages ,Hrs and — 
Occupation per per Occupation 
hour Ww 


aca a a a a eS | eS ee ES ee ee eee 





FouNDRY AND 


CrupbE, Roiiep AND MacHINE SHOP 























ForcGep Propucts*— Propucts 
Conc. 
A — IRON 
Electricians—Conc. 
INOm Soc: Senha 55 |Patternmakers— 
Nom ONS. Caio ee | 63 ING ia ALT ee eee eee 
ING 10 Gee eae, 55- 48 Now 2 tien be 
INOS ee an 60 INOUE Satin na chee. 
INO oe or eee ue lat ween Onl nae MOSEL IN Oo Sac Ree Gente 
IN'OUPLS osha cues 48 IN OSB Bint Suigeie Ate pee | orem a mee 
IN OWL aie eee eee 52 INOERE GR ud lanae 
IN OFWT 5 ee ee ete ee a a 48 
INOS ALORS aoe ee: 
IN GPRS alse sae ee kes eee ee 
INGER Sacre e yee 
Machine operators— IN Org. OL teen secre: 
dotifoy Wr Baws Beings ah 5) fe 38- 475—.56| 48 INGiALO eee ce ee 
Noel le eed yas ene a ee 
UNO 2a. ee ahiaee als ake alee ile 52-.665| 48 INOs@ 12 .a. seer eee. 
UNOS Sth ee MELE ae Mal dea , 48=F ba NGO=s13 eee see, 
56 ING laa ANE Ee Soe Aeon me Hie 
INGHBUA cts Oee 463 INOUE SA ee ee 
50 INOS1G chee ake 
INO Ons. Soee eee .38- 55- INO SLT scat hc teabrw tee | os ee AD 
60 INO ALS. 2 ME ae 
INOGs) 6) Bo Masnes DOF eNO s319's x5 mts cede lie ll eee 
65 INOWg20. 2 ate heme: 
IN OUR ice eee ee 60 INGLE Lae, ont dale 
INCOME Ronee. gipe po nell 50 INO Meo 2 le Een 
INO OW Re ciR see baat .40- 48 INOPE28 a Les eee 
IN On O. ee eae caer 45- 48 INO M24 Midna 
NOTTS. gees 8 60 INGI825 so acs Beene 
INO Coa ed eae 50 INOFA2 Gaia. Deel be 
IOS TBR LUO ae Ua Ree ga PO a | 56- ING3 827... aero 
69 IN Os28 sear. cise, ohare een eae eee 
INGVAT4 jo, Rome bape (Oh tba eae 48 IN O29 cock cae anaes eee cea eee 
IN OFALS Pee) ee 81 cate ae 44 INOwS0\ cake keer 
NOMS Lue akc ey 
INORG 2G oe ay ey Bees [espe Me UN oe 
IN ORS O/aebe state ee > 
Oilers— INOMIO4 Fcc tee Sete sleek Aloe 
INOS A See ee ae cee 56 INORG Deere temic eae 
INOR 2 Ue setae: 54 INOS Ose emee sage tak bee Ala 
NOSES ED, Cee lly een AIA 72 IN@240 Iha ae Peet ee eee 
INGAE Ae cee trey fo eMee Od | meee AGS 
INOW OCs eee ape! 5241 Moulders— 
INOW Oo. ehh BE oe be geee Mea: 48 NO La! shee epee, 
Lom WARN, ena ea 1g 
IN ORR Te lune tere Bae 50 IN OSWS fa sees atone 
NOt So. eae pa 56 
Not 9) Shee wie le sion se ll pee 50 INOHEAG tee eee ee 
INiosag 5 c.5. bie ee 
Labourers— IN Ok 6-4 odarneieeae llsie oe ae 
Ofna Be ee 48 INO 7s uh ae Byer 
INOswr ae tn dee tee é : : 48 NOE Sia os Siete topes eee 
IN Oamia SNe Sete Weel caelices eae amen .30-. ! . 54 IN Ox Gia. bchet bee oe 
60 INGO. c eee ee 
NOG 4.6 ene sae 54 Now lta 2 ccc boar: 
IN OSD. 1 ac ee Geeta cs tteh cane] eee de : 35 6 IN O21 Qik, oc ap. ea td es ee 
6 
ING ARR ee te 30- 85 |55- INGGMS asc capes cane «| is ios CR Ie 
60 INO 6 Use erage. 
UNO RRGT fe Ctatte ke dee 30- .80 |48- INOMID i ionic sae eee 
59 Nose San shaotee reac 
INOS Sieh ete pe. 44 |55- Noid 6444: athe eee ae | ee 
60 INCOM tae re lraee 
INGOT Ot eee ty kee INO 2A Sete ee tat Lien SoH aa | 
ING LOR ee oa Al ING EG ese 
INO ee LE ae he ee ING 20) 3 Feet eee. se oe al ee 
INOS C2 ek eee IN 05-21 ou tet e pot | Shey Wee Slee 
INORS 7: Oe: fee | ee ee. ING?) : Feat ee | oe heal ee 
INORG 4 A: eek eee |e eet | eee IN Ose23 tase en 
INC ree pees ay 7 oe ee ; 
IN'OM1 6 Fe) 28.3 ee : INosO4. (G bine brace 
ING leo varte cee ee (O10 Nios 25 .cew 27sec vem| Aa meet aeons 
ING? 18a Bhs aie, BY SEN O222 6 cen, Enericniaimec ieeine cll ee 
INOHAQ oe RES chs ail accent eta INOZ27 sch eee ee ins 
INOM26. socal eC: ee we INOu2 Sixes eer cea, 
INO MaL oh tale S| i ee aed IN O22 9 tae Ose eae 





b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 
Industry 
and 
Occupation 





Wages |Hrs 
per | per 
hour- |wk. 


$ 







per 
hour 


$ 


per 
wk. 










FouNDRY AND 
Macuine SHop 
Propucts—Cont. 


A—IRON—Cont. 


Moulders—Conce. 
No. 3 


Cd 
ee 
ee ed 


seer ees e reese 


Pein: ent cates CTL 


oy aria) are af aia ceeayee i) 9) Fe lGeP BRR, Hl eGR) OPES Bieevte, eicesipysy oie seks fe 


hase! 
rk ee 
ee cE RN A 
Me Bats 
SCE a 


es ee oC ry 


ee 


59-. 
'55-.68 


ee os 2 
ee OC ir re) 
Be GEOROS Gacy cur ao ie cacti cmt mrs | Reece) 


es 


45-. 


64-. 


sep! 
Aa 








1929 1940 1941 
Industry tp es 
and | Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per per per per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ 
Coremakers—Conc. . 
At Goise) & Va Si as eee 40-.55 | 48 |.40-.55 | 52 
i a ee a a 50 | 54 58 | 54 
INTO UG Is cates looses .68 | 54 Hil D4 
INOUE ee aclecth: ae. .70-.75 | 44 |.75-.80 | 48 
IN Ko Ue, Aenea ere .48-.50 | 58 .58 | 58 
UNG See ae ee | ie .70 | 54 .75 | 50 
INGO tae cer tec. aaah eae .635| 45 .76 | 45 
TNO PA a ace aE 45 | 40 .50 | 44 
INC) SDAA ae Re eae .44 | 55 .51 | 60 
ING YB ae Ua Ree .45 | 48 .51 | 48 
ANTON Setar ey pore. ices .51 | 60 |.55-.58 | 60 
ISOs. PAD MAS EA AA a JOT D4: [hee eee ees 
INOme Goiisde tee tee .42 | 45 |.44-.50 | 50 
INGee een agiee .52 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO 2 Sere elcid tela te, .58-.73 | 50 |.60-.75 | 60 
To), PAU ATE Re a CD | ea Dell Aa .70 | 48 Te \ 50 
IN Toys BAGS A AD ee ea .55 | 45 .60 | 54 
ING R53 hoa ae Ae eae ae .60 | 45 .60 | 54 
INOUE OO eel steve telane te .63 | 44 90 | 45 
INCOeR ere iNe at STAI al elal oth ig .85-.43 | 59 |.45-.55 | 60 
Noe? Sa a 57 | 45 75 | 374 
INO moo tines .50 | 50 .62 | 50 
UGH SIGSt a aa ee aes 44-61 | 45 |.56-.61 | 45 
INGO bie ei unete. .55 | 50 .58 | 50 
INGeeOS oe ec detect ee: .725| 44 88 | 44 
INTO EG ia eerie bak .75 | 44 .94 | 44 
INO me Oba Witaiierts tie .69 | 44 .76 | 44 
Chippers and grinders— 
INTO), tai Sees eae Geo ead 296} 54 .463| 54 
TS )6) APA SRS edie esi Noe Ral pay ha 35 | 65 
INO MSU e ee isin ote oh .88 | 45 40 | 45 
DOO ol yd ME AU Seiya ae te a Saad | .35-.40 | 54 |.85-.40 | 54 
INOs HR A eee ig orame gee ote 42-.48 | 48 |.45-.51 | 54 
[NOME O MR ches ty cthciPcicelch tae .30 | 60 30 | 60 
ING WRUAE ASE oe ecchsicieh | wan shee hewn .42-.65 | 50 |.38-.60 | 58 
INO MRE Ose ih cha thats .50 | 45 .53 | 50 
NOME OPM Cee te ien| Sk ol (Ua .86-.37 | 50 |.38-.39 | 60 
ING al OF ae Oe Me .40 | 45 .55 | 54 
Jo (65 38 DL A OF RE RE a) DAs a el .46 | 60 .50 | 60 
ING UDR ete be share | heehee Ieee .56 | 45 |.59-.64 | 45 
IRIGY, UB SUA ie OR a IES Miser Re, a .315}| 48 .35 | 54 
INO Mea Ree OM TE | ok RT a .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INGHET OM tcuicle cs .50 | 60 .55 | 60 
INTL Gis 2 chore he ee .45 | 50 .50 | 60 
ING oPL eee ae Bet eS eee aes .85-.45 | 44 |.40-.50 | 60 
INOueT Site t sted, Coe laem: be lel hat 635911260 .40 | 60 
ENO LG ete foo. oy ee | tether [aa s .65 | 44 .76 | 45 
INGE OLE ete te aeons .55 | 45 .60 | 53 
INGer 2 1s ee ee. dosh .36-.40 | 45 |.38-.45 | 50 
INO CEL OMe tk ects ane Bats [acne ele ae .425| 50 .445| 50 
INOtpe oes dot ot ok oe .55 | 44 .665| 44 
INOW de eae te ests Seal een ee eal ae: .55 | 44 .665} 44 
INOW 2Dtn he aoa arc ieee Semiee Pee .50 | 44 .69 | 44 
ING Seer Geechee ciclea il Gees’ oe lee .53 | 44 .665| 44 
Machinists— 
IN OM TES sb ee ae .80 | 44 .80 | 44 
INCOSE On a ele cals eee ,65-.75 | 44 |.65-.75 | 44 
INGE Ooo ee tee oh a .60-.80 | 44 |.70- :80 | 44 
INGE at eat ore aiiede .73 | 44 .85 | 44 
INGE Oa Gabe eee .45 | 48 .48 | 54 
ING aeG hs sas seat ae .59 | 48 .62 | 48 
Ja be WU ae RE aD Gieg (oteeD abvexcd [Seon .50-.60 | 44 .70 | 48 
ENO se O eres cet ctaare: .45-.65 | 48 |.45-.70 | 60 
ING Oh cco aenee .45 | 48 .60 | 48 
Noel Oi sa ehe see: .60-.68 | 63 |.69-.72 | 61 
INGO Se eee cee 2 toe .65 | 44 .75 | 44 
INO sp IZS Sah Se see .60 | 44 .70 | 48 
INGE Soe cree ee .50 | 44 .55 | 50 
ING HME, Sant trea een A, ay Ree | erie PAO Serra 40-.60 a 
Nowa: cht Gee op oee|loa z aneraretteaee 50-.60 | 59 |.50-.65 oo 
INOSEILGR. tad e eee .50 | 54 .50 | 53 
INO Tey coe eeu cee 63-.68 | 50 |.60-.85 |.... 
INOS (as seeders fete 70-.75|} 50 |.75-.89 | 60 


65 
44-715] 50 


ee errr ce esees 











TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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1940 1940 1941 
Industry - Industry 
and Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per Occupation per per | per 
hour |wk. hour hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
FouNDRY AHD Blacksmiths—Conc. 

MacuHinE SHop LUNES Bre ciek Ayah 8 85 .85 | 44 
Propucts—Cont. Sys SA aed, BHAT 40 .40 | 54 
Gin sein 1s roared eon ele 55 55-.75 | 48 
A—IRON — Cont. | ESOS Pe ate, Meee Roe aht Reg e 2) Uae .65 OU EOL 
Sete site Bes Ney .40 .40 | 60 
Machinists—Cont. Oe Bicone es 45 .45 | 48 
INGALS sis oth ue .625} 49 LO nc ek eb eae 05 .65 | 44 
INO SAO Ob ae thereto etek eee eee 50-.70 | 49 PM Des an eed ARN .585 .70 | 48 
INO E20) 0) 0. See ote .66 | 44 DD ela eve ye spastste eareocke eee lle ete seth .39 | 65 
INOW 2 cc) Cp tes Te icone eae 45-.60 | 60 1s Ye Haraeth ReP fae be ae Pagel | Hey bo .50 S5D WeDo 
Pd AK eee Be bi .60 .65 | 44 
INO 3 22s eatae oe mule 50-.60 | 50 1S Pa UL ae .O1 .62 | 494 
BN Oia Boumaes Robie hy Behe |e ace fe ee 45-.475| 54 TG et tis eset he Rey Ai) .63 | 54 
INO 24 ie Se See woe eee ie a 47-.77 | 54 NT MeO ear A el | erat. lata i ae 60 .70 |.54 
USHER ie Ea ah RS Rae ye Fae Se | Sco 45 .45 | 54 
INO R23} co aehocae:. Boo nOO NON Ge SF ahs ae ae 35) .35 | 60 
INOMZ6i0 Le atk ae .425| 49 ONE oh. ected Caracal re a che Sell cane .50 .515} 58 
INGEN 2 Mes cick co cas el Gee ee Eee .60 | 44 RY Pa Se OA ghd .58 .60 | 50 
INO APRS ae c'ot ately oh. kee 70-.80 | 40 RY PAGES, Spa Oy tn 625 .685} 48 
ING 2829) <2) eee ee .60 | 54 Oe ass pehiae Mays .40 43. [k08 
TSCM Ie AO IES et SAL ON hes at a PS LOWMOO OAL Rae Ane. .65 .70 | 50 
IN OST ee wor Seana .60 | 50 SHO a nash. US fe aie 65 .75 | 49 
INO ABDI) so. Bae A (ie, nee ae [aa 40-.60 | 54 BAOIs cs lgrae gus clea. 55 EC OCEDO 
ERS BEE) SEU, OVI 66 .69 | 48 
INO WSOl eee ee 60-.65 | 52 BO Were bee ae oe Os .80 | 48 
INO Bo 4 5s eer ee 65-.70 | 45 MAD cis aot Mebotabe Hegel eis tae abe leaks .70 .70 | 60 
INO WOO" cae eh aos .60 | 44 BOE So ih ate AS ePeAT LEO: MuOAe lh ference eee .73 | 474 
INONSG) ose bk olan 60-.65 | 50 Ole oti eal yal 60 .60 | 44 
INO oUt Rie Sea 50-.65 | 50 Sah, Pam eevee ty, .70-.73 .73 | 44 
INO OSiel aie .58 | 71 SO A eer ORC Mae .65-.72 .70-.80 | 44 
NIOLABO IE. hs bate .64 | 40 OAs al A ey .50 .50 | 44 
ING 4083 ithe ci see 56-.735| 60 ESPANA tS RPRY EN Ay a .60 .75 | 49 
INO Rab sel Coie eee 50-.70 | 59 rb Rese eee vate nee 68 .74.| 44 
ING MAD Te: ECE eta 575-.85| 48 POIs ob GRAS oe AL ios ote ote tere: .50 .50 | 44 
ING 43 RR ee oe. eee Docent nee, 62-.675| 44 he th any St RAE bate fa Lies OE A .65 .65 | 44 

INO BAS ete ys ell va ie cosa oe 60-.65 | 44 

IN OFA A OR es tae || ee RE bec 50-.60 | 48 Labourers— 

IN OWE) he code ieee. ose ee aie foe 00 Le hee ie ce eee Ie .25-.30 .35-.40 | 54 
INOW Tee E Sirk ame WLR) dich 0-.60 | 55 Pe ea chk) eee .30 '3o. |) D4 
ING WAS ooo) Pale cide .60 | 50 SU SRY a a .34—.40 .388-.43 | 48 

INOI4D os 2. Sew. Be: .55 | 44 
INO OOPS ak ae. .50-.75 | 44 A Pei tee: mean isan: oft eeara| gan .380-.35 .85 | 48 
ANG by as ee .70 | 44 SBE a aaa oy REN aere G (aes 40 .49-.54 | 45 
INOHO 2. ce Seb Gee .73 | 44 SUE | Ou Bepaed Pea. eS de: 28 .28 | 60 
INO ROS ies GL eee .50 | 44 (Cape ee oars ey aa aes Beso al at .30 .85 | 48 
INO DE? i totey cas lise cate tae .70 | 44 SDs Sad Ar ON. .380-.35 .80-.35 | 60 
ISKOR SINS RAE oS came Pa eS Orr ne meen | ee .60-.85 | 44 Dao wate cho ae oo .85 | 48 
INOAED OSs: Raut Den event ean .50-.60 | 44 CORAM ss BOA aA Sa) twigs ee ed |r sy .380-.33 .82-,384 |55- 
INO FOS ee ieee, Mae | ait tig a .75-.85 | 44 60 
IN O58 002.8 ee Shae .75)| 44 UAL ots nies mao To sate ome cule Ie .25-.33 .25-.35 | 59 
IN GeO es era hie dele .90 | 44 EY AA cet Te .25 120 |,.0e 
ENG 16,0), & de SNe. [eae Sete ae .75 | 44 Sos Ae eee Lh. cea roo ROO uIROA 
ON ONGTC Gs epee Ae oor kb coc een .80 | 44 V4 clk oh te ee 395 .425| 44 
IN OMG 2 eu ee ree: .75 | 44 14G. cee te ne: .875 .428} 50 
TNs, CS eee wes ay AE e BRR Sh | .75 | 44 LBs aue gee cael tne occ tek ee .25-.40 .30-.40 | 54 
LG \.' cook eek toate .30-.40 .30-.40 | 50 
Machinist's helpers— TG |, Bie chy Siac. | Sabet ace ee hake .30-.35 .30 | 54 
INGO LAs ie Rte A al eh ahr ei ets 40-.45 | 44 1 Seam SA i ae picts pe | EY 42 .45 | 54 
INO 2c ee iy hes .380 | 54 A Reet od ee Agha Ree ge | .25-.40 .80-.40 | 50 
INOS le seh ues ae .380 | 48 20) hegre Biot stele lates .20 FSO TIEOS 
EN OLNTS RN ehh tae a cha SHE, ae .40-.45 | 44 a 7 ee Bere Ree 42 .44 | 50 
IN OSpOci ek Re ck eek, .385 | 44 FOV AEE ees ae See fn 40 .40 | 54 

IN OBNG Fans crbbice eeiitel eae neers OVE WC 
INO SAU ec be <b ass .40 | 44 oS ein 25 Sites Bal re ope abet | pea Foo .40-.425] 55 
INOS Os PE .49 | 60 SEY, RE Sy Dee oh 44-45 .50-.51 | 48 
INO S469 Shik. Sea Aa ee eb al tela .55 | 44 OO eee cata een .380-.36 33.-39 | 54 
IN OSLO wt ches. ole ete .40 | 50 BOM he atictebeh ee .40 43 | 54 
ENOL. Fe ROE aCe, ae ae .45 | 50 DeLee Re ee 42 .45 | 54 
INOAA aot BR hate 275-.48| 60 BASS aan pe Wiad) he he 44 .49 | 60 
IN OLBLD hots teehee Scale CE: | Oa 30-.35 | 48 EO RRR R' st. ieetc| ctewe ihe Mahe Sees .38 40 | 60 
INO #04 4.) oh ee ck nee 45-.50 | 50 MBO SS cre crete deeahe .30-.35 .80-.38 | 58 
INOS oo cc hohhi ete .61 | 44 Po See ee ed By .38 | 54 

INO S06: HA. 2 eit tole .538] 45 
INOS AUS flea clan cepa alee 35-.45 | 44 EHD 2. sce Sthbe he. ahah Bb .40 | 44 
Io Uae Oe Ee al ee pe | .45 | 44 Sts nc 5 e/dem ate Ada .36 .375| 50 
OL Biot Pile Lane ene 39 .40 | 59 
Blacksmiths— MOD ne < & Sek oes .50 .55 | 60 

ING MeL Cees t Be f. Bee .50 | 44 
INO MUMS cvelt c Beis che oe .73 | 44 WODida ae ent ce ere 8 Omi Os: 
ING SRS te aE. .70 | 44 Si das Some tee 315} 48 sD |\ho4 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry |_| Industry $$ |] | —_____—_—. 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per j|per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FouUNDRY AND 
Macuine SHop Moulders—Conce. 
Propucts—Cont. ING ated. TO rls. car .48-.55 | 55 |.48-.55 | 60 |.47-.55 | 594 
INK ad Wee Bo .80 | 50 .77 | 40 77 | 45 
A—IRON—Conc. ISG CRs ae 1.00 | 44 .70 | 44 75 | 555 
tS 68 GA NA, Ree a er Wee HN OA sen Cae ys 15 | 44 .94 | 44 
Labourers—Conce. ING 2 Sse dedteths .65 | 50 .63 | 50 .70 | 50 
INCHES 5 8 SS, Bane 40 | 54 |.25-.50 | 48 .45 | 48 INO $62 DHE ad om ine 79 | 44 ive ec!) .75 | 40 
INOS GL Re Nae ae 40 | 50 40 | 32 .45 | 50 
INO AAUlas arctsatets sie Sak 40 | 54 45 | 50 .50 | 60 |Coremakers— 
Io Le ee .40-.50 | 55 .60 | 44 .68 | 45 BNIGERE LR aey cet. «eos los .50 | 50 .65 | 54 |.80-.92 | 59 
INO MAE th re, sl ytttte .45-.50 | 60 40 | 45 |.40-.45 | 54 INO METQeh iakecler: UAenl: .45 | 50 .45 | 50 .50 | 50 
INOAE Sue ch ee Tots .40-.50 | 54 |.45-.53 | 45 |.52-.60 |45- INO MeO cook See ee 825) 44 .75 | 60 .825| 48 
4S MINOT 4s 5 AOE aM .50 | 50 |.35-.50 | 55 |.40-.45 | 55 
IN OWA. ceria aoties .375| 45 |.36-.40 | 50 |.388-.43 | 50 INIGSRR Ot eek R ies Hite is oe ee Lae .50-.60 | 50 |.55-.75 | 50 
NOMA Stale so 4495) 50:1.35=.43 150) |837—-8451250 Pf WINiog 16..... 00... be. .78 | 45 .70 | 44 .70 | 48 
INO RAGHU ile ae ole. 525| 44 |.45-.50 | 44 SOD PAA AMIN O:Mitd ssn, tele o coorss 55 | 50 52 | 44 .52 | 50 
INOS Tee ictete cis te 525| 44 47 | 44 54 | 44 INI aE Sie ey ci hes he Tye cohen sa eneae 50-.60 | 55 |.50-.72 | 51 
DOE YT Ast ares CRI |e ERO Gea ye 70 | 50 |.60-.75 |50- 
B — BRASS 66 
ENO RMLO) ot ee lees Web esae: Bien. 45-.50 | 60 |.51-.64 | 60 
Patternmakers— EN GAWD bs ee diss Sits fie ve recat» Mees .60 | 44 60b| 44 
ING ee ee ot Re 65 | 50 .66 | 58 70 | 55 ING teed, Peis salay  Biete He aN 675} 40 80 | 45 
INO Maes ste as Se 60 | 50 .65: | 58 675| 50 IN OMPIO orice dhe HM, 70 | 50 63 | 40 65 | 45 
INO Oe es «eh Se each he BOE .85 | 48 95 | 48 Nice Ars eee hs ee OSA ae eae 75 | 40 
INO ead at sane 85 | 44 .80 | 48 825} 48 JN Iayyi- SUS) Set Sen ae eee mel | Aco Oba 75 | 44 94 | 44 
UPA COGS Sines Sa 56-.64 |55- 625] 482 65 | 482 
60 Coremakers, female— 
HNO MOR ee: eee), sete 625] 50 575) 55 .60 | 55 (Bi) GE oR ea 4—.18 | 50 |.18-.27 | 54-].18-.32 | 59 
ING ieee kee ao ane 70 | 54 65 | 48 .65 | 54 ON Co), a a 36 | 44 36 | 44 36 | 44 
NOMS o es osha k. care 60 | 50 625b| 67 .687b} 60 TNO} SiR ae eee 25 | 47 345b| 544 38d} 51 
INTO MRO casa Heke oe Ses 55 | 50 60 | 50 -65 | 55 POLAR Eh ce. Role. sic cdots. [btieaste sie as eter 33 | 49 245] 55 
INOUPLOR RC it. bt. es Ee. fh ate. 70 | 44 PTO GAS PRNOAID 2 a. tues. De 20 | 55 |.32-.37 | 563].30-.43 | 593 
INO ees Doe, 70 | 494 10. | 57 .83 | 56 TRIAS |, LO aia A Rae a Os Os les On |e San lao 33 | 45 
IN rl Qt tate ke Sah 50 | 55 575| 593 GOMES Os [ORIN Ose hie. te of Se 355| 474 366} 44 44 | 473 
ING ee S tee Ate 7. Sembee IT WS, 72-.85 |60- |.75-.89 |70- 
68 78 |Machinists— 
INGO) Be Ve fae, es 08 Ae A .54 | 48 .54 | 48 EN@sme LS os ae atthe aye to: .60 | 50 .60 | 50 .65 | 50 
INIOMBEC ccd tle. abe 50 | 50 |.45-.55 | 50 |.45-.55 | 50 
Toolmakers— iSO} | eae | ene .64 | 494 .62 | 48 65 | 48 
IN ght Re soe 65 | 50 66 | 63 .70 | 61 INIA Ay ok ale eae Rae .65 | 48 |.50-.90 | 48 |.50-.85 | 48 
TGS, I) ae: a 70 | 494 80 | 482 OA RAS eNO MOREE. 5 ih ar Gk, [cies see le ghd 48 | 45 55 | 54 
INO auiomeaeb ns decnen 85 8 90 | 48 .95 | 48 INNS, MGs ae See een [estes Gees itor 8 50 | 44 54 | 44 
TINGE) Ce IAC ON a ean | 5201 oD Yo | erat NOs. WAS eee aa 475| 50 70 | 50 85 | 55 
INO WRO>. cee cc bee 50 | 50 636} 50 74b| 48 "NIGEL! fen Some mee 55 | 44 50 | 41 56 | 50 
INO MeO Gas oeh aoa .80 | 54 .675| 48 .70 | 60 ENO ER OSes LOR ats biden. | ete be tte rane .45-.50 | 55 |.55-.61 }.... 
INO AR eaten We ae bc .80-.86 | 50 T1b|) 44: | 80>) Sona TANG BLOWS 2 stub. 28 60 | 44 |.57-.72 | 57 |.63-.78 | 56 
ING DRSt seek we ek .70 | 44 10. | 57 75 1 56 INOS BLES Os a ee .70 | 44 .52 | 44 65b| 44 
INOnea One eke de ae 75 | 50 .80 | 50 90 | 50 INO S22 et tel 8. ae 535| 55 |.60-.96 | 48 |.57-1.05} 48 
IN Oss 10) che eects 60 | 55 .625| 594 SOME TA PUNO MISLE a. sds 2. oe. 55 | 50 65 | 44 75 | 44 
NOAM A Ae ELS 1.00 | 50 1.00 | 40 1.00 | 45 
INOS PAG en ee ak RE Se ee | .70 | 66 |.70-.75 |59- | Machine operators— 
69 IUGR: 1a ee ae 30 | 50 |.30-.46 | 63 |.33-.45 | 61 
SANG Sea, Sma oes Gee | etn .60 | 48 .75 | 48 BNTOWNI ZS evs eth steel: .45 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
ENG ARR «ck hate abs Ais ik ora fe ete He ae .45 | 44 515] 44 
*Moulders— ING Mee Rh bP 2 oe ce cet .875-.45| 55 |.3875-45 | 55 
ING OES Seeee i fe. 402.70 |) 50 ).40—. 62: |51= |. 402162 854 P MINO8S. 2... os oe. .83-.42 | 4931 .375-45 | 50 taker 50 
54 : 
NAMES 5s, ee tera csc cde Peat Mee 59 | 48 .59 | 48 INGMROS SR atts tad. .80-.40 | 54 |.25-.35 | 48 40 | 57 
INO celtics < koe eee 825) 40 75 | 44 .825) 44 NOEL ik oe he OP 30-.35 | 50 |.25-.35 | 50 |.275-.40) 55 
Now bA ae Re). Se. 50 | 40 50 | 44 re || a} INOS Sea ee Seen 52 | 50 54b| 44 |.56-.67 | 473 
Ie aA A se a 45 | 45 LSS WAS MMI ORIO Css dois os Habs fete a SEW Te Cie 37-.60 | 493|.39-.61 | 493 
ING i.e... eee ee 825] 44 75 | 48 .825] 48 ING Re oa ee 50 | 44 |.58-.62 | 57 |.55-.71 | 56 
INO Seles ss katate arts 45 | 50 |.45-.55 | 55 |.475-.60] 55 TN oye] BOER en SR a So 35-.50 | 50 |.30-.35 | 50 |.33-.40 49 
INO SS5 8 eo eo lhec ae. ee. 58=. 78.1) 50 | OO = SSaIWOOMIN ENO: 125 .2.5. 0006.00 35 | 55 |.40-.50 | 592/.40-.55 | 592 
INO MY OE eo ae et .60—.72 |30- 64b| 45 .728b| 50 Te aR eee eS Re el a en 54 | 66 49 | 61 
ENO LOL = oh ctr ete cet 40 | 54 40 | 48 .40 | 60 | Assemblers— 
No Millon cue eae 40-.46 | 50 45 | 50 :45.0| 55 Bic peibecistecech wee ot 30-.40 | 50 |.40-.50 | 58 |.40-.53 | 61 
EN Oboe We oe Se 50 | 50 |.50-.55 | 44 |.50-.60 | 50 iN [Suny eR ee Le Alinta e 4 55 40 | 55 
INOeecary coe cieie ne ott, [is oc of tee [es ee 70-.75 | 54 |.75-.80 | 54 ING ae 3 ae crate a evra vahnranal> 375| 55 40 | 50 475b| 50 
Sto | ee a 78 | 45 70 | 44 MUsvas, WNOAMA.. . ... shite «ix Bhs 525] 46 58b| 49 638b| 54 
INO WED... eter cere 50 | 50 55 | 44 55 | 48 INO. OT dane sb te ees 30) |. 43 345d] 514 38b] 50 
INO ALG oh ete ks Set. 88 | 50 70b| 44 COUPE EH UNO 106.0. sw buslels ote sete 50 | 50 445b| 44 |.48-.60 | 473 
INGER dios ane tat ke nak. 45 0 628] 55 652| 55 ING ML... 0 0k stels ale Bote es ake Bae fea nee 30 | 50 30 | 50 
Ta UES suites ae Onecare ene | Sette 53-.73 | 55 |.55-.84 | 51 INO Tails & oroietels: cat, [tote setecs. son [srera © 275 | 60 30 50° 
TG OS A A ae | Seek ae a bn ea 5 | 50 60 | 50 ANT REO hat AEE clots, sted | mea oc oaleicohate 35-.48 | 563|.35-.50 | 562 
IN Kae DARA ae ae ee 55 | 494].50-.65 | 60 |.61—.83 | 60 BNO SEO! «cc atte ate Seah 50 | 55 375| 594 425| 59% 
INGO GATS Be i Neal | ae Se 675} 40 45 INO fel. eas hoe ets eee 60 | 50 65 | 40 65 | 45 
INGO e. ote oe fete 48-.70 | 44 |.50-.75 | 44 |.55-.80b| 44 INO AEDs 6.25 fi: Gls le sous Oe Os 43 | 68 41 | 44 
ING eR ee ae 605} 44 86 | 48 86 | 48 INI AiO ors cok ahs Miro copra (eieins 25-.40 | 48 |.30-.40 | 48 


* Includes bench and machine moulders, the former at higher rates. 
b Plus production bonus. 
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1929 1940 
Industry | Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and — 
Occupation per per Occupation 
hour |wk. 
$ 
FouNDRY AND Patternmalers—Conc 
Macuine SyHop LOK aah eae aly 
Propucts—Conc. . Rice seals Sake Sf) 
B—BRASS—Conc. US Saya Ss htorecate io Sil ee eae Paar 
14, 543 arte oe ee eee lee 
Platers— | Rae ees ee 
INTO WEL. cis aie Aa 538-.85 | 48 LG oss. ee 
INKS OR BAL Wee) Hav ae alee ED .50 | 48 SWE te ar ae eS 
IN OSCE ak apne terceysl Se IE eee 40 | 55 BIS 25.5 hae ds oe 
INO aaron 2 Oe bla 25-.50b] 49 AG osha ok Hee 
UNO GO ee). be aie at hells .705} 57 S20 EE ER Ae Ee 
INO Gta et are omes ) See eee .75 | 44 a Rees Sotto Rae 
NOR TRS Lo. ies 35-.50 | 50 ay Pan, *: Shane Neer 
INO SAS tk, bb Gee: .425| 59 ZO Fe ak AN ae ate 
INO PRG 5 ote Rey se. eee th, es .80 | 40 ced els) Oh a 
INO se1O) cca, Ces hier ee .625| 48 20 aicies eee sh Se 
20 sek Bea 
Buffers and polishers— DUS AR ee eee 
IN ON eed i Boe Be oo : 40-.48 | 58 RAB sabes Bea. nade Seve|enoee 
INOsrIO ER tse fle .50 | 44 + Oe widen a nay, 
NOR TOR coke omelets FOS Bal) .56 | 48 Reo On ters ana eeer aed 
INO SMA ihe yi .40 | 55 51) eer eae 
NOSE ORs aye de eee .40 | 50 ROD ay PAAR ode 
IN OMA Otte neici tle a .635}649 SS, < Sok ee 
INO RAO ti sto teo oe boaee | ae .595b] 49 Toolmakers— 
INO Sae ei Pea tele .35 | 48 FA a are ee he eee 
INOd NOME eet. oa 30-.40 | 50 VERS es TE 
IN Oth Oe Mee, cee tenet: ee eae, .58b} 44 Sea eee | eee ee 
NOP TL yes oie ’ 32-.44 | 49 Bi 2 AU TAI sob ei |e 
ING OAS ae, Sn eke OLE ES Mido RA 45-.60 | 55 Dish alee Aes ke aoe 
INO SIS ye fei .80 | 44 Ol Bee 
INO US ci Crh le | ieee ae. Pe 52-.57 | 57 Chet Ae ceo Rl esis em ee 
BNO MEG? 5,0 POS Ae af Ree eae ae .40 | 564 85a Ree Oe, 
INO SIG eee Rae 45-.55 | 50 QR ks ah e 
ENO se Pion ise nth: .625| 55 
INO2L8e. 22) Sa oe .70 | 40 CLUE aE | a ee baer Ae a 
IN ORTON: b Sat Duley, .50 | 44 LL oso yaa le See eee 
INOW ZOE cee kes |e ORR Fa .675} 40 A esta loctin’s tren) a hs cox eee eee 
INO G2 Ey tem tae. 2. temiee ee ae .387-.67 | 48 1B aeons 3 Me A Vines, oe, et 3 
Labourers— 1 ee te eee ete | 5 bee 
INOFMT hte, 3 oe. -00) |) OD 15h 
ING 2 Mite ot. ey 4 30-.40 | 50 1G: nas teeceeae ato ene eae 
INGORE hee ce nce: 40-.45 |44- RRR PAE oe | ae 
48 1S oe oh IY... oa Eee 
Nos dail dab Pye t ay eee. .35 | 48 LOL: ce eel. ep, 
INO HOS fete 33- .45 | 48 20. a, ee, Coan 
PAL an. eM OTA aes Oa 3 
INOUEOUe | Ub von uses 375-40 | 55 rap di NEN ORME So Eee oe OE} OB 
UN OPDR IR aie ce aan ket ll eT I ie .45 | 50 23s iti 
INOMES 00k eae .895b} 45 
INGA Oi tae a .40 | 48 Blacksmiths— 
NOLO 1 ee Aya Pics pe 45-.53 | 54 INOR Meee eee 
ING IIs Eee t, Fee .375) 44 DAR A RS 
INCA ea Gone en ena .40 | 32 Beas, 5 oe eer) eos eee | ee 
IN GRIEG ca cis Moe, SMS Oricbo sic He, Mts ee 35-.45 | 55 Ac. knee ne, 
ING 140th Ae ee, .40 | 57 Bi raroee CRE, Bee 
NGI 5: fies ok: an re: 42-50 | 44 Oss Shee ee oe 
INOF16) 8. eee) ie 37-.42 | 40 (Pere ee 
NOVEL ZVI, eka Eee: 45-.50 | 44 Bhai one abe Amol 6.9: 0:0 
INORASt Rsk. imo. bn: POR. Ae tee. .40 | 60 QUA), See ee 
LO: Re ae a. 
VOTO A. GO Oe Sakae .oa | 45 Divas. sh ee ee 
1D Ftd eee atta Lee ct ee 
MAcHINERY, ENGINES, P3 sos ht tee Te 
Borers, Tanks, Ere. a ak Ae: eee 
Oe GR pdr eek Oe 
Patternmakers— GS s Eh ee. 
INOMOGLY. bite Ane .55 | 523 Uline: Kehoe ae, 
INGE, oth len ees HOO. 445) P48 een eee ae Sea? f 
Naatapee, 108. Cael: st, ae ae .65 | 462 TO: a 2h eee 
INOS TES tie Ute, .69 | 48 LO: 155 i ORAS co 
hae ee, I ee es Olea | eee .52-.57 165- MONA ct HAAS, Bess RAG cori ese 
72 22: heehee 
IN ONMGrk) nantly Rit. .45 | 44 SU LOOT dee eae 
ee Fs ae com ERs eee OO EL 28 hk OR Ree | 3c hes 
INOAPS? - |, sat aia, .70 | 50 diet een we 
INGAIOMM 2 Se le .80 | 56 26 ac sete ee: S| eee 
tFemale. b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


































1929 1940 1941 
Industry | Industry 
and Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and 
Occupation per |per| per | per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Electric welders— 
MACHINERY, ETC.— INOUE a aoe eee ee eee A eae 
Cont. INGO BD Tee eRe Nell le ae Sie 
INOxe 88 |b B yO heed aot ee Eee 
Sheet metal workers— INO SEG A FE OE re ee ae 
Cone. INO IOs, ck See Es eon ee es 
IN KORY (ee inks Hi a 8 .65 | 40 .70 | 48 IN ORE G orig. cae he ae. 
INO3 28 Oat eee cle eed ee cee ee 40-.53 | 50 |.40-.60 | 50 INLD E Tee LAR Gee eect, aie, Cee 
IN OO SR a ec eye 465} 50 VOT ANG? INGE ES! 1h ck Re Se 
INOS 1O nes Tee Bae a oe 40-.50 | 45 |.50-.60 | 50 IN OMRON. SUR RE. Ts ee oe 
INOS LD ees 2 oR ase 5B10| 08 e40Wi Pos! ARN OuPtO! <4 aie daa So Benes aie: 
IN OU lain am ee tel asee 47—.€0 | 45 |.50-.65 | 45 INO SMUT Eo CUR ad! a] Ser eke Aaa iate 
iS Wo ap LS Pal epee Bet ON Ub eae .61 | 44 .63 | 49 DRI st! ORAM ns Sees tat, EA AR a] De 
ING 544 Sn Ue Le Se .45 | 50 SO 2poOo IN Gti it Ral ee Co a Ee 
ING MD Mee cee ap eee .55 | 50 .60 | 50 NOMA La, Ronee eI 
INO SEG Se et aoe cae .60 | 40 .65 | 44 INOPEO Le sabe nees 
INTO AAT cece SAE UREN 2 aoe tape ale ee ee Boon | PDD STONPOLeL PIN O del Oaues o re 
ENO RES Ms eine nie tee, .54 | 50 25621900 ING RA Tek Choe ihe De | gee ee | 
INO. LO SJ. oe eee 53 | 49 .55 | 49 INOS 5 ob Be Aes, | cs ae eee 
INO 220. aey Pace opr ee. 35 | 50 .40 | 50 INO Fal) et Rea tem] ei eee 
a IN G20 0 Gite eB: 
Machine operators— 3 INO MDL eS Eee 
ING Le PR TAD HR eee tn 57=.68)| 4651 65-88. die4Glb RIN U2OUe mo eee Be) sem, nO tee 
IN Oe oie am MMe De ae alt eae .86-.55 | 50 |.47-.67 | 55 IN Oa 3 oka waa eee 
INO MED eer ea ee wae .85-.50 |65- |.40-.53 | 68 INO R24 ck A Seb a cent ee 
72 IN OFRZ5 oda Bb es bel cts SAO 
IN Gard tee 2 tee OM IR ie Sele ia 47-59 |59- |.49-.62 | 55 INIOMO2 698. 9 BE BAR| cha ene ae 
62 INO MO TARE LAE eae fee te ai ae, 
INO? 5 2 eee, 40-.48 | 50 |.46-.58 | 50 ING AOS eae 
IN Gel 1G Re Ake eeeem en os Auch ay ale 45-.55 | 44 |.45-.60 | 55 
ON OA aa CRE Nhe SOK 35-.50 | 40 |.40-.50 | 48 UCR B24 eg fom, 2 Tepe ah, etek ures Se 
ING PES Le Tee Seaplane TB oleae 32-.50 | 50 |.35-.73 | 50 IN'69180 225 sk PAR AG ee ee eee 
INO 9 hte .55 | 52 .65 | 69 TAG) 8 RR wee eae A Wa fi Ug 
IN ops Operas ts LI WAR Oty oR .383 | 40 .60 | 40 
IN avai a oe ie = oe =) UA .61 | 48 .67 | 48 INO: 3 2.n ep eee d i hill eer ae 
IN G12 ee eee Pa .875| 53 .40 | 53 ING ROO Arabia Fee ee 
INO STS2 5 eR eA: 50-.70 | 50 |.65-.90 | 50 INO R04... bee: © am. 
UNF aac ogo Wo SEIS ae aa CAs rat 45 | 45 150) | 745 INO RSD Ae Leer Aa? 
Nays a sae ee ened Re clea ih eee 39-.56 | 59 |.42-.64 | 75 
AN OME Glee eee ae rats | isan See ane hey Pers .45 | 464 .55 | 46 INGiSO4 J dee ne 
INSET oe A HLS nd ee RG ae 50-.65 | 44 .70 | 44 INOS (Me lee tee, 
ING AUS) oo Meee ee 50-.55 | 40 |.47-.59 | 45 INOW S28 babe aee 
IN OME Foe eee 50-.65 | 48 |.538-.69 | 48 INOBB9. ae bes: 
IN OSLO) Bere aie ee 30-.45 | 48 |.34-.54 | 54 ING AAO ait. fear aed 
INO A202 oie ahs Ae ea itee aie Lela .45 | 424 .55 | 594] Painters— 
IN GAZE owen. bee .45 | 442 £45 RAS INOL. Milind ame enn 
INGO oe eee Mee ek peoeete lity (ame 33-.43 | 50 |.42-.57 | 55 IN Ot 2 28 eae oe ee 
IN O24 Ih Be cee eee 37-.50 | 50 |.48-.58 | 50 ING 882 db Bee a ey oa ie lee 
INO P20 Sa beeen, 30-.50 | 55 |.40-.60 | 63 INGO ORAL sce Aha Wale Es 0 are alae 
INOR 26 te eee eee 25-.45 | 50 735 | 50 IN GOT Oy ok ae) 
AN er Le ss se cee he MEA MMe eatin sath chee ODM ASOT MOD ST aeaN ORG C8 ch aie mie a wei oe 
INO Age ey cok eke Seat Bane Ny awe 40-.50 | 45 |.45-.55 | 50 ING SBF] Seto Ba te Bee le Aare leer 
ING Site aoe ate 
Assemblers— ING) 9) isthe hes fete 
Doan I ee da .40 | 50 44 | 50 IN Opa OS, Sey Samal eens Slee 
INO eons nent Mae 2) acl hed .55 | 44 55,55 IN OME ats Whe cd BR oe ee pee 
INOfG 3s). 2 eee tee ho ee ae .46 | 624 DOM MOOSE MANO sl 2.8e ce Hee ee 
ING yA hie tr greta eT ete ote aa) Te 50-.70 | 44 |.50-.70 | 44 ING4i43: . ue Soe, 
NOM Deore anne Pee .875| 533 PAO HOSS POON O MUL Api ch Sean eS Mell ae, eda fe 
ENO MOC Une 2 Ame to Mace GE .59 | 40 .61 | 40 ING BLD ROR k WR SR Palo ac ms ce 
INIOMADY Cte A fhe he ae to Ree tee .68 | 40 075, 44 INOSAG.BR is Bach Bye hs, ashe eee 
ING Ut SON tig SO MRe L eb lone eee | ee 46-.61 |48- |.52-.60 | 50 IN OBST. ce eed eae | 2 52 a eee 
55 IN ORL Siee oh Rae ST alee a eee eee 
INGORE OY 0.8 SNe Oe Sits 0 ogee hae .88-.45 | 463 ADC PAGA HNO TEL OL Bie teed pen 
ING MLOUAE Soe 1 Oe. .45-.55 | 44 |.53-.59 | 48 ING A520) ete ime el a Sl. au cee ees eee 
INO Sle 7: dei hs oP le .60-.80 |....|.64-.84 | 55 INOM21LEK naa eeige. coe ae 
[DNC ARO ba LS CSN ea at .60 | 423 525] 45 ING 22. eee Desa 4 
ING SEG atenne Paes PRN VE 2 Rt en, 35-.50 | 40 |.42-.60 | 40 
INOS LE ee oe, haere RG So PD | 60-.65 | 44 |.65-.70 | 44 IN ONIZS ha tee) Ses 
INGWI bs em eee Be: .45 | 442 Ay wA4 tt WN oi 240 ge eel es dhe |e ine 
UNIO SL Ott ee ere Laks Sees tee 54-.70 | 44 |.64-.78 | 44 INOR2D ck Sie AAA. eho 
NGS it Ay eee ee kee bees Aa gS .40 | 44 .517| 44 [Inspectors, male— 
INOS ice ee ac liaeis mee came .85 | 48 |.35-.45 | 48 INGEN Jac oe AP hc Bel icant eas oes 
ING SHG Sie ae ieee ROS GN aie .389 | 45 .39 | 50 IN OF 2.00 yaa CR ed ee 
NOs 0 Non Se Se ere, 50 |.34-.50 |48- |.45-.55 | 50 INGA" OE. ieee: SO, 
50 INOMed enh Bae ae. 
IN Oe on eee ote eile et ne cea 32-.42 | 49 |.33-.45 | 49 HNO ED 3 ees ee 
IN OZ OMe ce ea ee Mle a ae, Ito es .55 | 44 |.45-.65 | 44 ING: Os ac ete cine 
INOOM2S a5 5 eee Soe | cag eens ee: .85-.55 0 |.42-.63 | 50 ING RP CAL hh A eee. Bee leo 
EN OM OA va. < tee os ree 50 |.30-.375] 50 350250 INGA Se ck Se ee 
IND PZOR C52 al, ree oes .38-.47 | 483] .44-.54 | 57 WSO. 9 Ec Se Te ee by 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 























1941 


1929 1940 
Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
MACHINERY, ETC.— 
Cone. 
Labourers— 
INT OAP Ue Bee iat ee .825| 554 .87 | 524 
ING? Yd SE ene aed .35 | 48 .85 | 48 
INGSS,. Ge eta eae .85 | 50 |.385-.40 | 50 
IN Kohn ad We a edn lad .85 | 50 |.80-.45 i 
INO ME Ma sae 30 aie .30-.40 | 50 |.40-.43 ie 
ING) OG ae Pree etme | ea 40 | 44 
Ute. ele 28 COE AURA uel Sls ei 40 | 44 
TNE PO: Oe ORL RRS nara eatin |) na .40-.45 | 48 
INOUE Oe ttn oh aki .50 | 44 425] 44 
ENVOnal Mee hrm Mckee lors Geo iad ie 40 |54- 
78 
INGum My ae RET likey. .30 | 48 
TNIGGNS IS hh i lS SA .30-.38 | 48 
INOS ISIE Balt 9: Ui 1 OS tea Pa .38 | 493 
INGOs DUA ee ere ne 40 | 44 |.40-.55 |40- 
52 
Noms getnes «fk .35.| 50 OD TAO 
NG iL Onomae aoa ee ona: .35°1: 50 |} .82-.36 150 
BT OL eee eheee eh a Scot ns et oc .85-.38 | 50 
ING SuliSie cd cakes bo bee .40-.43 | 50 |.48-.48 | 48 
NOAM O)S bed. Bax ok cow: .80-.35 | 55 |.80-.38 | 533 
INKoy, PAD RI Bee eee .385 | 50 |.30-.40 a 
2 
NOR 2 ad ee .425] 45 .55 | 40 
IN Gop, IS ny I el .32=.43 |48— 
59 
INO ao art eee oe -40-.50 | 50 |.44-.54 | 44 
INOMOL ee eee ee | eee ab. .40-.55 | 473 
iN ko Ue ee ee .380 | 50 |.30-.35 | 50 
IN Kats Gere ae eee Sh 8 a Sve nin nee .25-.42 | 48 
INOne a eee haits weno .85-.55 | 49 |.40-.50 | 49 
INCOR Chee Meee ee .36 | 50 .30 | 50 
IN Mi2 0) Unicel hoe acne .35-.40 | 48 .85 | 44 
IN Gite Ome tae kite 185/50 .380 | 45 
INGA obese anetteny .85 | 50 POM OO 
AUTOMOBILES 
Assemblers— 
IN Onjg le. skeen ack cea ts 57-.88 | 28 .89 | 44 
Iara ire: Ea a de ae a .66 | 44 
UN OOo .gahae Aono Soom .85 | 26 .96 | 44 
UN Watches ewes tars .60-.65 | 29 .66 | 44 
IN role Si Ree BON Re aie el Mie a (ee .89 | 44 
INO MOE ie naeiee: teks Ilse amit tare silk ake .93 | 40 
INGOME ieee eae Rect c,[K awe kere ae 8 .83 | 40 
DSCs kei cate ll Bea ise Boone fae se .88 | 40 
IN Gy Dye, abe aie ANS .75 | 32 |.75-.85 | 38 
EN ESL cepeed oe) «38s |e aero de areudllls:sedess .90 | 38 
IN OME rete ioe |islecuse orcilinals « .58 | 45 
INO WIRD a are Be [sed secures Pere cs)s .66 | 45 
INI TST PS ae > Sl aoe ie ar | ae .75-.90 | 40 
Painters and 
enamellers— 
IN OMMLES Gey an can obs oni) oO .90 | 44 
IN ORE ra synys Boras. ce ee .65 | 40 .62 | 44 
WS ovr) Raw pe Come gr ae .94 | 36 .94 | 44 
IN Omar rece ueitetab ere | aca las Wes .62 | 44 
INO erOe cePME LS rete oe ake |b KG oe ea. 9 .83-.93 | 40 
INLOMORE AEE Lea ee .875| 24 |.80-.95 | 32 
ING Mie cos eee che ates cokel akc .75-.85 | 38 
BN Oa WSF ate eee thle PDon|L OU .65 | 45 
Trimmers— 
IN Os sho Bh eveatee beta .85 | 40 .83 | 44 
INO: S2e ere adie oles .50 | 40 .61 | 44 
INFO Ge Gal sd Fe doe a EEE car .88-.93 | 40 
ENO, aia Vee CHR. cif cmt ay, eye cee .83 | 40 
INVo Midge ae oe ees .75 | 24 |.80-.90 | 33 
Platers— 
INO BIS Bec thoteh ston PDOe Do .60 | 44 
ING Root leas aes 84 | 56 .85 | 44 
INO) Mba ue ee lors eis lkie, she voteue Ilewe enc .83 | 40 
INIOrr a oem teks 0, Weal umaie Sree lL ichabe .80 | 40 
ING eh so cicheen | rete ahi: Sires .85 | 40 

















1929 1940 1941 
Industry 

Hrs and — Wages ;Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
per Occupation per |per| per |per|] per |per 

wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ 
Sheet metal workers— 
TN oRAT sha Pe eee ee .73 | 44 .65 | 44 .63 | 44 
IUGR Seat Ae We Ara .65 | 44 .95 | 44 .96 | 44 

A AEMBIN Occur cheuisi ai cuctie baci GG iota abl Ieee .93 | 40 1.03] 40 

48 INCRE eh Ee BM cl 75-.95 | 32 |.75-.95 | 40 |.75-.95 | 40 

? INI waive Lien areca .50 | 50 .62 | 45 Sr ealn hae ie 

Stock handlers— 

50- DNOWEN ES cus tc ea be eh i tll eet fa eye ce .64 | 44 f60) | 244 
65 INIA CA eaMaies PORE eB artes eat a .64 | 44 .63 | 44 
55 INGO Gite et Way tise bate I PesecenmiecT eI .83 | 40 .93 | 40 
OP MEN OMA tals etaeit oe ae Patue eee Rae .78 | 40 .88 | 40 
48 INO eae cr de Neh. (tee Ne once cee Jarek .75-.85 | 40 |.75-.90 | 48 
44 INTO OIG eke Sees ee ote ple renve linea .75 | 40 |.75-.85 | 40 
GG. MMMN ORT tieawheic co aese ite tie ye lie Renone Weeee 47 | 45 49 | 45 
58 |Shippers— 

55 INGEC UM anne. ccna .65 | 55 .70 | 44 .71 | 44 

BOEING ee cite ie eh cee HOODIE DD .84 | 44 .85 | 44 

40- PNOsp its tate coats es eR atars etareee eta .83 | 40 .93 | 40 

GD IINIO SA aes Je eat hy Ste io eG dee .75 | 40 Vio WAS 

48 INTO een ole ween eer Patil Neate be fete .80 | 40 .80 | 48 

ah TSG Ss GAD a aka big ARIE an Lent at ye Fl .02 | 46 .62 | 45 

48 lTnspectors— 

533 INO Mea occ keel 70-.90 .93 | 40 1.03 | 40 
59 TOMO ae tee ie al ee tl | .78-.91 | 40 |.88-1.01| 40 

UN Gee eases acc alates .75 | 382 |.75-.90 | 40 |.75-.95 | 48 

45 JNU AG AI UE i st A la ame Sf a .52 | 45 .61 ) 45 

en INON Ty BR ee WS aly sg NY a doll | SALA .72 | 44 .75 | 44 
44 |Toolmakers and 
50 machinists— 

55 NOM Mem Aeon ce hte .60 | 50 .61 | 45 .64 | 45 

55 INO ico teh crete kek ci eesich cere we IG mnen. .93 | 40 1.03 | 40 

60 INIORS eee tase ae eee .65) 45 71 | 44 .71 | 44 

. UN Ope aia teu ans rece 75-1.00| 44 |.75-1.10) 40 |.85-1.20) 48 

49 | Machine operators— 

54 TING i i a 9 og A Ree 50-.55 | 50 .63 | 45 .63 | 45 
IN Ia OA aes es aoe ee .60 | 44 .67 | 44 .67 | 44 
PNIOEESINc Sere races ee .62 | 20 .85 | 44 .87 | 44 
TRIG Eis OE Rn Nea Na aE Be Wn 83-1.03] 40 |.938-1.13] 40 

vi INOA DE ee eer cls ate .75 | 24 |.75-.90 | 40 |.75-.95 | 48 

44 | Millwrights— 

44 IRCA Lea eae 8 i Se RE ail tM bh .46 | 45 .61 | 45 

44 IS cto AGS es aT RE sa aE | IS Re | .60 | 44 .62 | 44 

40 INOS ee Ce tee ONE OO .93 | 40 1.03 | 40 

ri ING Gia ata uh ace .75-.85 | 32 |.75-.95 | 40 |.80-1.00} 48 

48 | Hlectricians— 

48 Tei ee SA res atl Re eae ana | .85 | 44 .83 | 44 

45 INV OME Ue Mes ke cose lagelsca areola? .60 | 44 .60 | 44 

2NGSEN | 1 TNS 08S HE «ya 2 ey OR ple | Ba .93 | 40 1.08 | 40 

END TS ray RO ea aa aad MR pele a (a .83 | 40 1.03 | 40 
ING Geter e ee ies aie ioreene 75-.85 | 82 |.75-.95 | 40 |.75-.95 | 48 

AUTOMOBILE PARTS 

44 

44 | Machinists— 

44 ENIGom caries sh elalerisie s .50 | 60 .78 | 50 .88 | 60 

44 IN as ANE eae ia ae 55-.70 | 54 |.738-.77 | 48 |.75-.85 | 48 

40 UNTO ovate isc taicrsleky aos 51-.65 | 52 |.55-.67 | 48 |.64-.84 | 48 

48 INO! eo dec dvcieulehateccak cell igus ot cet eta .40 | 50 JGonleoU 

48 ING FU eee as Sah 65-.70 | 50 |.70-.85 | 50 |.79-.89 | 50 

45 Tee) CURLERS ee ts Se 50-.60 | 50 |.40-.55 | 60 |.48-.53 | 60 
INO tani arth ke wes Gee .82 | 44 .80 ra .88 | 60 

5 

44 INTO eels © Cees Sense Gemeente .55 | 44 .60 | 46 

44 De tWaye Le PMN Seeoeb ne 'el beac et el Be .85-.45 | 495].45-.50 |36- 

40 50 

AMEN OTL oc coe eee seentee eee .85-.50 | 55 |.40-.60 |50- 

48 78 
ING EIS CE. oem saint .70 | 50 .65 | 50 .68 | 50 

44 |Millwrights— 

RASTER ING Cel west ase tie “70 \- O44 5-287 P40) tO. SO lees 

40 IN Rc rune ema an tee oe kere Keb Pe Po Stn ae -55. | 63 .65 | 60 

48 UNTO creed cheese Serna ee eee | lene Cheers tear .76 | 46 .80 | 71 

48 INO etna ete cae e io) e492 75. |) 425 .75 |, 423 














1929 
Industry ——_____— 
and Wages {Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
AUTOMOBILE PaRTs— 
Cont. 
Millwriglts—Conc. 
IN Ope ei soe ee 50-.78 | 44 
INGLE eH aay 60-.70 | 52 
INO Pan. Sets eee Sore .88 | 55 
INGUBS 05 oe ees ae .75 | 50 
INO sO ch aro, AE de .60 | 55 
UNO VRLO Se age 1 EIN e Re lciose a eels oc] eae 
TIN ot LR epi 8 ga ME ay smh 
INGER 2 RR GAT ea Ga ue 
Toolmakers— 
UNGual ha rey he uineee wal 85-.90 | 54 
ISIC Shh Re De tage Copel Rea § 2eatae alte ot 
NOLO. oe ae ae 60-.85 | 50 
INO:gsE FA oS See tia | sca Ae 
INOMEO es atc iee cae BOOTIES 
UN OO tan ROS, cee ae 
IN OGRA: isn sccty Mase Rr ae .885| 50 
NORA S22 Oe eo cnleuee es Huan 
INGE Oo mee eee .70 | 49 
INO LO: oe Pavan poe .70 | 48 
INO. ce Leet Se eee .60-.70 | 52 
INO dee Ae es noe B00 Tt | NOD 
INO WIS ete evar non OO 
NOMA ee chine .65 | 55 
IN oye Bs ae ha SI Gale MB ee age baa lh 
INO MALO eee ey eee M |S SNM LO 
Machine operators— 
male— 
NOM Td ew hes See 35-.50 | 50 
TNS ps PANE Hen ais Seared Rebate, Saleh t kyle, 
INGOs ees a Eee lot pen tee 
IN OLSRA Lo Ee ie .40 | 48 
INOMBOU! Seen ae .60 | 50 
INGE EG AMT see ite A ea ne berm 
INO Aub SaaS thick soak .40 | 58 
ING a OE ike ea Cg .40 | 50 
NORM Re cen ss 35-.40 | 50 
INO MOSS el ae a We 36-.48 | 52 
INO wal 1s Aa hee 51-.70 | 52 
INOW D AA Ae RAN ES hy) .40 | 55 
INOUE TS cs 20 ey. ean Ue ne oot] 
into iid Ma Wales Dae 52-.58 | 50 
NORD 222 he. ees .40 
INGO s2 ae oe .60 | 54 
IN OSM cadena nll ate 35-.65 | 494 
INOmuI Se eco ae ae hee ase 
IN Gig LOANS 5 oe ee eae tae |r 
INIA UE Peary, tog sas Sarna A ae Mer odl Ratt 
INI IRZUIE Ait ou Aes Or IP gb Ci de bleak 
UN Gan 2 Belen eer ee ee Rg aE 
INCOM 22 hardest Ih ait 
Machine operators, 
female— 
IN Oa ich. 2 eee as Rien | sy 
UNO stab oie, es Pectoral ates: Gecko 
ING AO cnc eek hoe 20 | 50 
IN Oei anes ee eer 175) 55 
IN Ogee Aa ane. Lawes 29-.34 | 50 
IN Ouse OLE R EAR oa .25 | 494 
Un ois itielact ala en Mnkeakel eats SOR || 
INOS asi cae de aA aed eee ets 
IN Osea O.) AEE ale eeste Sean yE ee aes 
INfoe LEE ieee Ae ee alia ame re eee 
W elders— 
INO gel Pid et ee: 40-.45 | 50 
IN Ose ts en ee 50-.60 | 50 
INO MO Ace oe ee ato ieee 
UN ea Ce Re eee. eee Sa 


TABLE X. 


|_| | | | —_ 








b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1941 


Wages |Hrs 
per | per 
hour |wk. 


— | [| | YY 






AUTOMOBILE ParTs— 
Conc. 


Labourers— 
1 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


Blacksmiths— .42-.65 | 57 


Se ee ee ees ce ry 
ee ee fe rey 
Ce ed 
sewer eer eseee 
a ar 
secre reese roe 
cee e eee eee ene 
ee ad 
oe es is 


ee ry 
CC ee) 
ey 


Pe cd 


a ry 


es cs ey 


ee i es i er ay 


ee ce i ed 


44916—9 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
a Se ee ee ee 

















oe 1929 1940 1941 saath 4 1929 1940 1941 
ustry ———_. | | ndustry ee S I 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs 

Occupation per |per} per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per j/per| per |per 

hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour /|wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

AGRICULTURAL Machinists—- 

IMPLEMENTS—Conc. ale, ; 54: SP BORN ray ah aloicema td 055 54 .60 Ve .65 | 54 
ae pw th Sep. 1d Bak EN! be Hi oe 43 50 | 48 

Painters—Conc. N@ap3 kook dae ce pao oe ok i, Oe .70 | 55 .135) 55 
No. 8 BibT Om ie ten 60 50 : 51 44 wo 53 50 INGA ou dee ee 55 | 55 |.55-.60 |42- |.59-.70 | 50 

Wes Oko cee eee -, He 7 
i eT a i PRN ER a Moulds: |-agetaaitias [MNio.e. 1) ae Lees) 1 ee 58 | 64 655! 62 
ROC eee De hate, Heed Be, 596] 44 G67}, SOMA NEStG, haetete Leal te 495| 44 475| 48 
NOR Th ae ee 45 | 44 40 | 44 ABT aa RONG oT, eon oe 40-60 | 50 |.40-.60 | 50 |.40-.72 | 55 
(RPE Eien Wah Malek AL LEg ID ul Wb hig 53 | 48 62as PONG Ss i wee Be 50-60 | 50 65 | 45 787| 493 

: No 2 i Oy ik ie 60 | 50 se) 44 a 40 55 
ns pectors— Oe oleae emeuscets pele | |). ie IR aaa i eg 60 
No 1 A ee OR 50 | 50 |.39- 55 50 47-64 50 No 1 BE Nea ae 60 | 50 225 50 an 618 50 

COR dap auch ABC i Ae Ra eee 2 82 OS 12 Bia. Biter oilers ee ht 4 5 
Ee MeN I a0 Me Be 8 5S OU 4591 682074146 PU NGeI3: ik ee 6% | 50 60 | 50 0 30 
No. 4 AS Sh nick WS 34-.44 | 50 38-46 is 40-54 48 int ag 1 RR a Nd 575| 50 65 | 49 68 | 49 

a ARR Ohh ks py eid gee. 4- | -40-. 

TIN hel Oe ieee tins 50 | 50 45 | 483 50 | 57 |Moulders— 
IND TT er ees ee ee Ge ae 35+ 584s (452 64'I"ag d Now 1. obo.s 40. 985] 48 | 1.00148] 1.13 | 48 
TE: eRe Oo MAE MR hot A 573| 48 TAY ES 44 Neier | 75 | 40 73 | 48 805| 48 
No. 3 ne WO, Ce Be eax. | 5s 50-.85 | 36 |.69- 87 40 
EN Oise (va Ry cigstaloe Sheet te 
Shippers and packers— i 7 st INO RM OR GS Vie nearer seta i 5 ve a ue so 

CSR RRS Pa) LS A ery HNN ~.20 S030 60 MEN Da Gu ch ada aha 55 | 3 6 
ING Pe ey 325} 534) .30-.37 || 50° 1.33=/43°1 55 PF ONoe 7. aihoce eae) OY 73 | 492 65-3, 374 65- a 374 
Noho ek Aen 37 | 45 |.36~.44 | 50 |.44-.53 | 50] No. 8..........00-(...00. |... 38-495] 54 |.35-.48 | 59 
Nota oh oh ee 40 | 48 50 | 48 OO AS tM ee Vekb cL eeet eno Doe ie 38-.46] 60 |.40-.49 | 60 
1 kp OY Pea dak FORO Rn ent 67 | 45 ToT ae Peo eTG, de eee J) Tie, 66 | 40 |.625-.83| 48 
CEERI Mp DOA EC eID SS AE AM $5 (580) 451 Age Rove aN Org ok ae ee 66-.73 | 54 |.51-.67 | 50 |.58-.72 | 54 
No Teeteeieiees foo sal dg 49- 4 48 55- 59 48 No. 12 Bh Ft Base MY 95 | 48 80 40 83 40 
Novo we en 38 | 50 331 45° | 40-81 ae | Nowe tee wed ok 63 | 50 |.45-.61 | 45 |.55-.77 | 50 
No vs Pe at sor On aT apa ue RA Ryo Gh 505| 494 COG AAO UINO Lo) Ye pene ee ae 65 | 50 70 | 374 74 | 45 
No 1 Bae ULL I 4A theke Mensa 35 65 AO EEG MING 6. a eee 60 | 60 57 | 59 65 | 59 
No. Boos eves eee fore) 35 59 40. 60, No. 17 RN RE Foe 50 | 50 35 45 35- 45 50 
Netig Seb a ee 45 | 50 40 | 483 Ae ONG EO. k tedee atta 75 | 32 683] 24 658] 40 
TG. AB uate ett Ar ay UB Ske 40 | 44 BOOVAA MENG 20) oy eee Mua ule eae 50-.60 | 48 |.50-.65 | 48 

eet ge ieee 65 | 50 75 | 34 808] 45 
ST CRY 7 gaa PRs Petes Me Oy 51-59 | 40 | .51-.59 
ie alles Baste es DSA heen MeEe 75 | 48 .675| 40 756] 40 
BOG 2) EBL hag as i bgbeaeh yt" s Mega Liu aR eee PM cet We cece 
Neus teen 35 45 | 820 580) 501.37. 63)! BOW ENG. OG... Vase. cite i Ta He pe 10 
in le AE Ray aE” 35 | 48 '39 | 48 MOL AS aN aT) ws haar biae | hae 75 | 44 75 | 44 
cf eae Re aa Me 35 | 50 |.30-.40 | 47 BPG Bal Ato) toa, Aimy et Ue ght hah 
i Seed MN GSI SM RE UENO aR ‘45 |36— 473| 45 
he , th ee tudes Coremakers— 

CD Paecey fame ey aii eee Bares Bo eae een (De 5|.42-. Oak oe Ai pee Oe ag cae ft 5 674 
Noes hail an Le 45 | 44 1135-45 '|40 | 135.491 40 1 Noein po ae a ci 40 | bs 
Np Leg fear: bine: 34 | 50 34 |48- FOSUTAS USING 1.0 Lockie nll Aner A eee 

cs ee cae yard Bean Cie 50 | 40 50 | 40 
NGS IO: chee dene 40 | 44 40 | 44 anieas Lees) tae ae 30-50 44 35-86 | 43 
No i Fe A ial DO ay BE 254130 544 30588 1 BA ANG IG. ok et: 63 | 50 |.50-.63 | 45 |.60-.83 | 50 
Ce ee ee 40 54 40-45 60, No. 7 EES 3 oN 444 54 - 2 45 si 45 o! 
Sibi Ss Ba 00 1 Lot 51026, 0. eer ehebm oleic. Matra a ia : INO abate Sher elete ohelatan 2 — = 
| SI 7 Win We RTO PY ez 42 | 48 45 | 48° a 43 
NG eco. knee 45 | 50 45 | 50 |.53-.69 | 49 
aE Aa Lap NoalO isd mae dante | token ie ‘40 | 493 53 | 59 
ETC, 
. Sheet metal workers— 
eet ck i NaN 5 bales suis wig a Wis ah ik of 225-55 | 54 |.225-.50} 48 |.25-.65 | 48 
No 2 i See 50 | 53 525 48 SOISAUNG OS eee ha hui 29 55 a a 

AEE Ba ery eee PRO 5 TSG HBO MND ned is etek eee 52 | 59 |.39-.57 | 48 |.45-.57 | 582 
No 4 ph MD ea 53-.70 | 55 55-.65 45 64- 78 48 No 5 Aad tg Rice | ee ea ae 22-37 | 60 |.25-.39 | 60. 
Mts eee 6o|'50| “525/60| “sonia | Now toed so} 581 150 | 88 
| eek Pee Og ek cca i Oe Ak a ‘475| 44 BO") TAS ia. Seo dee t/a) Denier ns ae '425| 44 '475| 48 
Se ed Oe .65-.93 | 50 |.50-.84 ae 54-91 32 No. 2 AEE te Si ber Link) teas Ee Ate 28 50 bs 32 50 

Oho [ito et ane Ghai 40-65 | 50 |.35-.555| 50 |.39-.66 | 55 
No 2 ek Ce 60 50 85 55 115 55 No 11 Py ned Hol '38-.45 | 50 |.25-.45 | 55 |.30-.45 | 55 
Moet Oe Lee LUE: 70 | 50 va (ag ere oad ONG NS. Goma ee pets 444} 54 ins ze if e 
Nomia 4.00, oe 50 | 50 43 | 50 467160 8b Nidd on aati 43 | 54] 508] 55 
RTS GING Rae ee 65 | 50 :60)| 40:4. 71 76) AO Nig 15s tee ome, ee 535| 50. 527| 45 594] 50 
Nor 14 i don te 70 | 50 -65 | 50 G5 n50 Fy Nos a6 ss a caeteee 50 | 45 ‘55b| 43 
Noe ihyk. ereloe lc. eae AT) DPT BIG, Of 50 tNor dT sc. aden oo 45 | 50. 35 | 50 :40 | 50 
Nom6 ke ee ae 64 | 50 665) 340 No. 18...60- 40 | 55 35 | 59 40 | 59 

*1930. 


6 Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 























1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry — Industry ——_ |} | —__— 
and — Wages Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per per |per} per | per Occupation per | per per | per 
hour hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Labourers— 
Stoves, FuRNaCcgEs, INCI 21 (0 Se a ae a 25-.36 | 48 
ETC.—Cont. INGE ator, Sais Baiearer .30 | 48 
INO OA NCL siphons. .428] 48 
Mounters or INO AR enc c hs a Tet games Cen Papen .28-.48 | 60 
assemblers— | DSS BROS RE RR ear gl Bhd So 8 ge HB .40 | 50 
ORME hier Na... | 52 .55 | 48 FOOMIEASHA TNO DE HO stelscess obs oye .395] 50 
NORE Soe GE rtd, (Alin kite mal kee: .25-.39 | 60 |.28-.41 | 60 IN Gp Ta ebazesecobvieeces cl Cea meee Mn .375) 48 
INICTS A408 ae aa 335 PIOO| FON oda OOM ME OM ENON Ol kc hen obcal see te oe : .37-.43 150- 
Nomi amine soa. o |, oak Uae .40-.70 | 55 | .56-.74 | 55 61 
INO Oued bth ay me .385—.48 PAAR AS NAD IT HAD Sat IN Owe Os «sk siece es eee .389-.51 | 50 
INOS ACHE a PR NOD Re ae TW 2 a .38 | 40 188.1 .05 
ING TS Date ee eee ae 60 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 OO acetates .80 | 59 
PIGS US aes Bee ihe ier Nien (eran amin | nati .85 | 44 SSDNA SMM N Ose cok sos lan to .453) 50 
PNOMOH.2 seen has hors fae aflaiae .38-.40 | 59 |.40-.48 | 59 Taye a aioeevend Pemesdtney Waits Gabel "2 Hats .80-.35 | 59 
LNG EU ees ee ae ea tes 62 .535| 46 .565 | 58 INOS Mists ca bess .85- .3875} 50 
IN Gralie coca neers 33-.60 395-63 | 50 |.42-.68 | 55 INCOM en Nn .35- 40-.45 | 54 
ING Ey an. [Coe me oie: .of | 50 SOUS POOMMEUN OGD hepsi ve - .45 | 55 
INOS oe haat: 38-.60 35-.50 | 50 .50 | 50 Nigar Olle bata ee. e .275| 55 
LIC. Ty amin Eoatans 45 .40 | 59 .475| 59 ING YS LUCA ee ae ae .35 | 54 
INO IaR RAR been ale nated HL one. .633] 50 BOL Sh OW MMOL. "1 Sees Loose lence .50 | 49 
NIG Ge Gap Taek, SSE a MARES eae .40 | 58 TAO Mt OOM MMN OTD!) bicots ole a o> .40- 48-_525}43- 
IN Kajol a 525 .45 | 55 .45 | 55 54 
INO eerste each Sele. .50 .44 | 44 .525| 55 Ise COU Wale, Seats Bead Pee nababiey (SAC .37b] 39 
VOM Gee oy ieee. fove 35-.40 | 50 .40 | 50 Tod CRE Sige Res aaa (et Cece te UR OE Be .36 | 60 
Sek et fost 145 36-.60 | 44 |.42-.66 1 50 |, No. 22............. 35 | 54 
IN CoSE 241 A ee Be | . 60 OZ oo .62 | 45 
IQR ON a. beget BA... eee AIH ee aie 35-.53 | 44 |.50-.58b/42—- 
| 44 Stree, SHrps* 
DOSS DBS E AS Se we ee et Ieee Sa et 37 | 46 Wileoo 
IN cag oA yk cep ocest: « ea ae 40 | 52 |.83-.47 | 55 |Boilermakers— 
IN[@e' ie eee ae 73-.78 | 44 
iS ang a la ee 77 | 44 
Hnamellers— INCOR tiaes aoe ls ace ee tae .67 | 54 
CO See es Cone Lor ets Aabe Oak 2 .32-.48 | 55 |.36-.50 | 55 TSG Ng 8 ie de a .69 | 48 
INTO E eee on Re en ae ie ee ea .27-.35 | 60 |.380-.37 | 60 IN OmHID fives acne teigaals .45- .65-.69 | 48 
INGO SU Bera See | ee Saas a .40-.68 | 54 |.40-.68 | 54 ING AG UN Dine, agian Nn ol SI ee .58-.62 | 48 
IN OMAP BUN Pret. Stk abet Te st ouk. .25-.46 | 55 |.30-.50 | 55 INTC Rae Sea Sa .50- 63-.83 | 47 
ASOMG | cok Rei clic dhste 4 30-.50'| 50 |.48-.64 |40- |.47-.67 |54—- | No. 8............./..0.. 000). .78 | 44 
61 61 IN gab OFT lntes shake. 4 «cen .78 | 50 
INIGMOM tL RR tears siyeRe ocak es oe .382-—.36 | 40 |.47-.54 | 50 ING OP OMe aside 75 | BO 
INTC SG HR Secale i eae TAR Rede | ee Cs I BL he .75 | 50 
ENR aE eid woes il aks eee eae .75 | 494 
Polishers— ING HIB AN aes LE Pia .825| 494 
IN Oy anil Vow erchOe varers .28 |40- | .30-.40 |32- AGO ASH et tO TA Lick Magagd« nine © 97 | 44 
48 ISS oy EA ON ele RR Te tk hak 97 | 44 
IN Raat Ses as fe 50 .55 | 48 55 | 48 UN Giat LOivei Pica aceon» 97 | 44 
NOMS Ee eee all cots. Lh ahs .50 | 55 .615] 55 INO Lie certs. dearer’ 97 | 44 
Now Ans ot etntatia. c 47 .40—.52 | 485). 45=. 5b We oSaloVINow 18.. 06.5... 008. 97 | 44 
NORM TOL cote ct AVA cc 625 .43—.57 | 50 |.438-.69 | 58 
Noth Gee a eta 62 .70 | 40 .70 | 40 |Riveters— 
UN Oot nil so a eee te ara: er eee, | en .40 | 44 Ay Med SUA One Webted <buosesetsla excite: 73 | 44 
INTO: Sk oe ee ears | 41 .42 | 50 PALO RO OM Mie NOu antes hie casiite cee ol katie Ft nae 77 | 44 
IN Ogay One a AeA cuit ccs al cca 28137 if G0 ll. dome OM OOR Ee RONG uCvO fc ob stec'ebo vyare si] clseke ersten | come. 67 | 54 
Noel 0: :. oprah ake cll aa, Se tase Toei OU 36 | 50 IN ORAS. ectsevds ate 69 | 48 
INO ll turn Be Geet os 54 .513) 44 625) 40 IN OPM EPO TRY Eh aslsicta grace aliictode ag aailbacpaens 2 .65 | 48 
Nomad om, Crete te ters .50 .50 | 59 SOMMOOMIMEINOw Of whias sctocsce laces satheests .50-. .58-.60 | 48 
INOS 3. ceed ae: .50 .60 | 40 DZS OUM TINO uN Ts aks seta. s'e< : Bio GAT 
INiouwIA..... bbe eretos - 155 .45 | 50 AD MM OOR AMINO sie Sis Geico dere sllice december .78 | 44 
Now b>... Ruck, deta’. | .556 .555| 44 577) 55 ING) ING Teectic Sa de che .78 | 50 
Noel Ole. tack pees ected. alice ee 36 | 52 395] 59 AINE Gitabel Of 2 by steed seats 75 | 50 
INOMELT sc boom cote 40 30 | 50 35 | 50 UN Ore ME Ftc batons ata) oy uusiyall ee cel ch shape lage teat Me ce ae do 50 
NRO ge 2, | rod orcs ads gress ail sigan Demet Toy 50 
j IN Qua ak crete 2s ahars SAV eta eae ee 85 | 48 
Craters and shippers— | IN Opml ac oc tiiae nts aa ss 825] 494 
Om li, eed: eee .365 .335| 48 34 | 48 ING Die sora cher: 97 | 44 
Wore 2k, bane koe. 45 .525| 48 OMI RA SME IN. Oail Orr tien bss hacne «feces ceacere lace 97 | 44 
Gay UOe eee tems bare hea. wala eats .50 | 55 BY reas, INT Octo Lidice un chet shea aiawere 97 | 44 
aosit, Ale cb atest cane» 504 SD) | 42 Oo tieOD) IN Oael Sire arate he susie. 9/7 | 44 
UNO (Dine ce ated, fs Oe 39 .475| 50 |.42-.50 | 54 INI Get Laie ob cael sol apere’s 97 | 44 
IN see One bie Baha udacks 25-.38 25-.40 | 55 |.25-.40 | 55 IN Que eak sent Skew. csl|'e castece ttle 97 | 44 
10 (ose k Sk SRN RR NU are ay Deere 130!) O00 .45 | 60 
IN Gre Beek: ip ibe chaste 35 30 | 50 .35 | 50 | Heaters— 
Wie) One 8 ee. tite 5 30 29 | 59 OOOO INGRAC UT sce iccaitde gem .555| 44 
IN OOD eee logs. .50 47 | 40 .55 | 40 IN Gai. Ceeok tice. ork olen oes mea al tae .52-.57 | 44 
Ney WTA oad Gea eis acl | Pa WAH | 40) | <a oorOmied ONL MUNGO mei tant scatetiocee ale set aae alia - .49 | 54 
Now Qaecr en tc. 40 136 | 65 230. {200 INGiet athens ah cers .515) 48 
INOS sh bic auc odes se 40 30 | 45 40 | 54 IN Gea Doe eke oteotacts | oobi lait .50-.52 | 48 
NiGiplianm, heh ots Ae. Wes tela casatis bse 425} 44 45 | 48 SING isan Oram b ehesce: US coker Wane teeta tears .61 | 47 
TNiaigg IS) Pye he ane: CN Spe ap eae 38 | 55 SOTA mhSas |b eka re, Meee Seiad re nage hee I ee ee 2 .65 | 44 
oie... 3. sec Uynge pyee 28 | 50 OST GON No.” Steck ccck oo ‘52 | 50 





* Including repair. + For changes in rates in January 1942 see Lasour Gazetrz, May 1942, pp. 558-563. 
b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry 2 | > | Industry ——<$—$$—$—— | | 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Chippers and caulkers, 
Sree, Suirs—Cont. steel— 
NOBLES obo mecce tier .60 | 50 .67 | 44 .73 | 44 
Heaters—Conc. Noein Cites SS ee aes ee .70 | 44 .77 | 44 
INO. Diet oeie stares 275] 50 40 | 54 DOLROODL DD UNLOe LO Tats cette rears ae cee ena eee 0 67 | 54 
NOM LOW ct aretsccte aah st ck eiecs aca Siren Steen re 100 LOO IN Ova Tanner anaes .55t] 54 |.525-.60] 48 |.64-.74 | 48 
INIOeb Ls seer eheasaece | aes te meake tl skeet 40-.45 | 58 |.475-.50} 50 ING rb tae oar Le ee i cee nee ee 8 6. 48 
ING ea 12 en ito atore listers celine ant .50 | 48 OUD SE ne NOmNO hase oe tee las eer eee 45 | 54 495| 45 
INO aT Sme oe vier: 35t) 55 .42 | 492 O75 |e40e1de NO tia tee oes 65 | 47 66 | 47 73 | 47 
INGOM LE Rte Beep stork 663) 44 68 | 44 .745| 44 Coho aeons asses tel HERA ett 20 espe oll Med BU EO 44 
INO SLD See ae eaten 0p UI ee Daca .68 | 44 745] 44 ING Olen Beeierha ee 50 | 50 64 | 50 | .78-.83] 50 
INORG aac eithae enerats ale 665] 44 68 | 44 . 745) 44 INOmuLO Tae Genie 47 | 50 58 | 54 50 
INOGIT obama sae 64 | 44 68 | 44 MAD GAD Lite NGrr LL carat oe emesis yee eee Makai | ie crn He a 75 | 50 
INGALSE St icunrde sole SiGe egos tame 68 | 44 .745) 44 Ei Repeal beeen ated, al Patras eta 2 tod 60-—.75 | 58 |.60-.75 | 50 
INIGIBI ORR A ack ate reels hare et eee 68 | 44 745) 44 NOS 2 aren eres | Cees Pull aoe 65-.70 | 48 85 | 48 
INGS 14 Oe Re eae 54 | 55 .54 | 492 825) 494 
INOS ee capac 906] 44 .90 | 44 97 | 44 
Holders-on— ING OAR incre ce aera eres © eres a | ares 90 | 44 97 | 44 
Osi ito take oe lee 47 | 50 .52 | 44 Hash CEL hala ayer fan panini ob ae b 845] 44 90 | 44 97 | 44 
INTO Ae an oe trepecee arene ce favs cineca allavene a .58 | 54 .64 | 44 INOG RES ot secre are eeree a ae 90 | 44 97 | 44 
NOP OTR eens cele eral ae ne .45 | 60 .54 | 54 Bin iG ied 8 Dear eg etn ely Ske (MA este eal ee ALA 97 | 44 
Testo ae: 5 alii) Saver lls ape eas .45 | 54 .475| 48 |.565-.62] 48 
INOS DT. eee else oe le teen aan .45 | 48 .52 | 48 | Shipwrights, car- 
Noh Oh ceurccitetete| Sooke enon laters .61 | 47 .67 | 47 penters and 
ING Mae see eee lai iL aes chee Sl peccia tetany sees noes: joiners— 
Now Steet yee .40 | 50 .59 | 50 POSa| SHOR Ie NOs el te aertrer eee .60 | 50 |.67-.73 | 44 |.738-.78 | 44 








: : : : : .60-. 494 
INOn2O ee. tiem ies ckgs «flies mater al| opal .90 | 44 501 AAA TE To INOsnLO.. cecum ee ane's -70 | 55 |.62-.70 | 493 .825| 49% 


¢ For changes in rates in January 1942, see Lasour Gazette, May 1942, pp. 558-563. 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



















1941 1941 
Industry | | Industry —_____. 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per /| per Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ 

Street Surs—Conc. Helpers— 

Machinists—Conce. Ome eee 51 | 44 

On LOS aes. : 97 | 44 INO emo Cae ee .53 | 44 
INGE W Got hee eee OTN eae UMOIN GO HOP MOY 2 cog leie tunes ee eee uae .44 | 54 
UNO BIS lee clei s:< 5 otare OES S AMINO Ate lsc a ck bes 49-59 | 48 
INO PeO Ge oerechediew 4 Ser! OTT Raae MAUIN Oa GOT ose ie act oat fouls .42 | 48 
INO S20 pase facies corse 9/ | 44] No. 37-.42 | 48 
INGA = be SA an (i a8 Sli | ea Oi AAU IN Ou WNC Tiasioress.o deste 6 40-.55 | 47 

ING Ot ch cs teere ee Peat ete Ran .54 | 44 

Patternmakers— NOR O Te es atti eet 35-.45 54-.58 | 50 
UN Oem TAs cantiee dears [ickrs cor cmslite ae (Sa LOU ees DMN LOT olcrc ad vince 4 .51 | 50 
ENO AMP ee cerhats sto Vitesse) US Sg ee a, (PMO TA tree NE dol FA A Oza tOO 
INO MRO ets stitece oer | 6 74} 481 No. 45-.50 | 50 
NOSE Teeltccine wer || teeters htoe 62-.67 | 48 INYO ys TREE ee eee Reet EERE Cie ae 525-.60] 48 
BNO RO isc eeoeo DFMO We COMME Gh 14. oats os ove yacedacas vaehleuion 40-.50 | 493 
INCHING Tee ccers oe oe 3] semi Aaee,, UOT ROUMMMM NOM MLO anne tts le ovesohiag 475-.60} 494 
NOE HOTT Hecuelelctek. cs POU O Op OMe gree ears 545-.73| 44 
IO Sicha Oe ey ea SZ bee OM MNO Lye uae cates token: 545-.73| 44 
INOS MO shanceeeckess 97 | 44 ENO AUG i ane d brn os etahcts 545-.73] 44 
NOT BOK EH. osc esos. 97 | 44 INOME OU ca caimomee 545-.73] 44 
INO Bile ck asia nichts OTT RAa NOs 200. ce bs nee eet 545-.73| 44 
INOS PIO Wae eo ta tr OES e OU MN TO OL ees ke Unis uk EE el 545-.73] 44 
INO MIS gaara cmon setae csc Ieee 97 | 44 

Labourers— 

Blacksmiths— IN fa), SLE Ge See ea : 43-.48 | 44 
NOs atilibacstegcie nets LA oml eau NOM oy | otc. oe ae : 40-.45 | 44 
INGO We) HA, Peak oo, cep Gea NOS Hacer kn CO baa alba .44 | 54 
INO RO tees eee EP ee sees Se kaw BGT, Poa POMINONT ST aoe hls cok 44-49 | 48 
INOS ATs eis pase eres ROTM PAS MEM IN OWELD fale Accs ais yess .42 | 48 
INO TED Tesh tyes eck HOD SSr HINO OT! css cnie oe 37-.47 | 48 
INO BRO fisLom sen sets lake ck oer toen: SL HOG@IPaStIMeINOM ts ccicetcis 48 | 47 
INGSNIS eRe esos che cea lhe ci DOORMAN Mp ST yess. cok oct. .50 | 50 
INO BS Tike cies fie aree SEESD) INO Taine ect ae .47 | 50 
INO WMNO Trem marr etal iss Sere UNO a a takey et teu LOM EO OM UMM IO RBL OTe ticis clei Sacked ote eae tees teneek ll aeele Ente Oe eee .475| 50 
INO LO ee eee cers DAT SUEY Fes TRRTCO NE Tl EA ae (ll U2 .40 -.45] 50 
INO GEL Aa sn ee tion. .93 | 44 INOMUS owen, [ie rnun Seaateynna. .475-.53] 48 
INO ID tae ae eerie ecectia ities POS Tes SU MMIN ORL Ote Gre tk slc eos .475| 494 
INOS LS Sen nerd. aie OA AT INO Later ee list. ax 6 .545| 44 
INIA eae iio KOSMIPAAME UENO LD eto peut) cc, .545] 44 
ENG AUD Ue ae treat lor ret ee ae Ik BOS AAG E UINIO LG ares 5%, coe + eine .545| 44 
IN OSSLO MAT ee itliceie ceo chicss : MOS RAS UMNO Spicer nal nct. te cues 545] 44 

INI TRS Ok A a PO ee ren HELA | oe a aig le ce 4 545] 44 

Electricians— 

NOMBRE) Fide oe cee catered .73-.78 | 44 ELECTRICAL 
IN Rie ies Silenic ores .77 | 44 | Apparatus, Erc.— 
INGE CHP dae We eee (ee ee Oda tee 

ING yc oR ie See .59-.74 | 48 | Assemblers, male— 
No. 57 : 8 real 

ING Looe earners 1.04 | 44 

ING lA Son eee Uistnacciers © Ios. 1.04 | 44 

Nog1S 2c ek ano: 1.04 | 44 

INO SPLG isco eecterstes| afte oncllie ner 1.04 | 44 

NOME ic Sas nsme ae een chs solos. 1.04 | 44 

Plumbers, steam and 

pipefitters— 

No. ‘ A Piso s abate che tele 73-.78 | 44 
INO QBS: cnet atebre chiar .77 | 44 
NOME Pare chats Bs Gated ke cls ces .62 | 54 
INO (ATi seee etn he ce 69 | 48 
INO Os: ects He cle vere lls gue 65 | 48 
INOwe Ot eae sts linda cteccc .58-.67 | 48 
ING\s" AWA Rees Als 3 eee .73-.78 | 47 
INO MES Saretetiet eh oe cline dees alltel. .78 | 44 
TUCK, 9» AEP seh Ges Eee [A ce ee ee ee .78-.83 | 50 
IN OMBL Os aime cies teri Heiss cts vies'IlS sues 75 | 50 
NORE Fee eaten Page: | Aust scte cect liascteate: ns cake asta teeta 75) 1,50 
ENC SME eee sete SAAT SRE cvoc caillvoser sil ce eotehetmene tee ene 60-.75 

Beare Or hs oc Pant es site's a's Ls au Lawes 875| 493] Assemblers, female— 
INO MAE een aas |i nie seattle eae : 97 | 44] N 
INGEN Oot meres tiie | noted accu sie ots : .97 | 44 
INO il GBR. Fierro dcr. .97 | 44 
INO Tiare soe deis:d 8 10. : .97 | 44 
ING 8 Seep cites tne aillecattcs calion ne : .97 | 44 





+ For changes in rates in January 1942, see Labour Gazrrrr, May 1942, pp. 558-563. 
* 1930 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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1929 
Industry es 
and Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
ELECTRICAL 
Apparatus, Erc.— 
Cont. 
Assemblers, female— 
Cone 
SINT G8, Gt tae Ma ak feel ee a aus 
ING: Bid see ee Wee, 125 bdo 
INOS Ot est Sere Moke nie ta tee maid ae 
Nee aR veal! AAs Ao arash CREME eel aa 
INO: HO ie Cea ee 33-.53 | 44 
ING ays Pee EE ic preec ae tee ee 
IN Gish 2a be 2 ces 26-.40 | 50 
EN Gist otal eee on beet mum eat ae 
AN (chs LY Eth eee ie er .27*| 493 
IN AND rigs Pah wi eat IO eae eM meee 
ENR Hatt MGT OA are at re i aise Fae IR 
IN iad 7) Mae IG BROAN Re Doct eR SIL MOUs 
Buffers and polishers— 
ING AE) POR RE H Oe el Ge 40-55) |e 
INCU ALAR, ar Oe es Ga .65 | 52 
INO! Wor a ee Un .38-.50 | 48 
IN OE Bo 0 Mat Bred .35 | 50 
UNECE SAG T ueaN IY Ha eee .29 | 50 
INO OS PR RRND RAG A Ce a oe 
PIN Ute sera LHS ARPS abated Coe RIL amb 
IN OU Ber totus USNEWS Waa ram ies Ce mee 
Machinists— 
IN@teHE Aye Bel .60-.80 | 48 
IN OF 62 ate Lee: 5 iy 
Info (AM Bee Na a eae 55-.75 | 48 
NOR AO domes bauer .40-.65 | 48 
INGE gD R ek ae .33-.69 | 50 
IN ORG of ee ne Oy Hig 
18 05.) RV eda oe eae Se .65 | 50 
NOT Sa: oth See 70-.80 | 44 
TOs Oa ie ee ks a So ap 
NOLO Silt By ean Tah Ne as 
INO a0 | ema deat dae oe Rett 
INO nb eae A gehts Wea Se ne Bean) 
ON Oi AbD: ete Spent ean ay Whee: 
Toolmakers— 
IN Oils eos a ae Ph. 65-.80 | 48 
INO Lee er eee oe 10. | 52 
ING iS ose iii Alas .75 | 49 
ING gh OA re Hie) A Bee 
Nigh 0) re eae, .80 | 50 
IN ORO Side ie ee! aie: 33-—.78 | 50 
ENR GI TAPE me OBR batty) 9 eet ee are ee 
ING GS Hee ot ce ae lets dpe * 
INO WEG: eres beep ae Pp es ie 
IN OUALG! «4 MIENS oo ces 55-.80 | 48 
Moje a are oy aie ela ae PS We i er ae 
BNO SUL2 eet Apa ee By ae ae 
BN Oe La se tery ee feel eat ad fer ge 
DN Oude t,he hee .65 | 48 
Machine operators, 
male— 
NR OP gl ee ae rare 30—.70 | 48 
INO BED tiie os a Ee ee. 23-.26 | 48 
din aN Wt) Stas oes ear .42 | 49 
NORMED OAR SCC ied tae rR 
IN OM DR soe es Seeger aS ak 
SPOR OL oe leet Ge a, al ae | AS 
INO Tae GO AED Da ee 2 F.S9Bs ee 


+ Female. 

















1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
| Industry a 
Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.] hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Machine operators, 
male—Conc. 
ING ea Si PO OAR ee Meas es ee | ee 35-.37 ee 372} 58 
6 
NG: oe Oren hed eee Lee .31-.387 | 59 |.34-.40 | 59 
ING TOSS Aes Peele coe eee Doe .30-.48 | 50 |.38-.63 | 50 
32 |44- 342) 58 ING EOS.) taveecont ee there 40 | 50 .55 | 44 .58 | 45 
60 ING tech 2s BAU, Seren ised ea tae 45 | 50 |.35-.50 | 70 |.39-.59 |53- 
225—.25| 50 |.25-.27 | 59 68 
30-.39 |33- |.35-.40 |40- Nols a eels - 35-.45 | 493) .40-.50 | 53 |.44-.69 | 51 
45 Lad (aarti saste 1 eran NUE SE Tae ell fe ea .85 | 144 .53 | 62 
.245| 50 127.50 INGO ea te mete ete eed tones .57 | 40 .67 | 38 
35-.45 | 44 |.42-.53 |44- INGLCUG Rote een ee ee eee .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
AGI CNG ear celui ce in. ean eee ene, .30-.50 | 48 |.31-.63 | 50 

29-432) 1425) 30-782 Whol NO Susaka: ean [ee an cei: | Beenie 43-69 |44— |.44-.79 | 50 

25-.30 | 62 |.31-.36 | 46 60 

35-.40 | 464} .40-.44 | 44 

26-.295| 48 |.27-.38 | 51 | Sheet metal workers— 

25-.40 | 48 |.30-.43 | 48 ING ERs teae tiaee 45 | 48 |.42-.60 | 45 |.49-.67 | 48 
.80 | 44 .38 | 44 ING a to wee beer .50-.60 | 52 |.40-.55 | 48 |.40-.55 | 48 
.275| 55 WPA ayo) IN OA OS ties oer .40-.55 | 48 |.60-.85 | 44 |.69-.97 | 50 

INGE Oa ee ae Leelee nen ite .50 | 50 .65 | 50 
INGE rN eee a 35-.60 | 40 |.30-.35 |....|.385-.50 | 49 
.60 | 45 .77 | 48 INGOT Ora Stes Ricco ce ee .45-.60 | 57 |.45-.68 |48- 
.50 | 48 .65 | 48 62 

.67-.81 | 44 |.73-.93 | 45 
25 | 60 .25 | 50 {Coil winders, male— 

.40 | 50 .43 | 59 INGO das ren Met et ee Shit eve ie re: 60-.92 | 44 |.68-.92 | 49 

.40-.55 | 44 |.40-.65 | 44 INO NRG aay aioe Le ee 40-.61 | 50 |.51-.55 | 44-].55-.67 | 58 
Vay OO 475) 55 66 
.53 | 58 .67 | 58 NIG errs ee Penney pee Mela Name en SE 25-.50 | 50 |.38-.58 | 50 

IN OU ae nas eee .40-.65 | 50 |.44-.66 = 47-.70 an 

.60-.80 | 45 |.70-.85 | 48 Hist CSN) POE etek etree (Rede hilt Beye .40-.65 |51- |.48-.68 }48- 
.50 | 48 .70 | 48 60 57 

.56-.75 |44— |.64-.72 | 50 NOME OS eee eel te CE Eee ea 53-58 | 44 |.58-.60 | 44 

60 INO Cinco bce oh dee ie se Pele oc al 535685144 r eG s68eier0 

.57-.86 | 44 |.60-1.03) 55 60 

.51-.61 |44- |.62-.71 | 58 

66 Coil winders, female— 

55-.70 | 50 |.58-.78 | 50 NOE ke ee Arh ona ea 36 | 44 .32 | 61 .37 | 60 
.59 | 53 .62 | 44 ING Reh ee nH Bw ae 27-.45 | 44 |.31-.51 | 48 
.80 | 54 .97 |37- Wot B32) pilates Botan, 34—.50 | 50 38 ee .408| 58 

70 5 

45-.80 | 49 | .56-.86 | 55 INO) ak OR a eres aees |e ete 30 | 50 325) 44 345] 40 
.70 | 44 iid WA) NO 5 be ON ow SARL SALE Yi 48k S740 as 

60-.70 | 60 |.58-.83 |55- SIN ears Seka isd Oe eel ee eee .25-.38 | 48 |.30-.48 | 48 

GOWN are (arte eae ree aes erent ye oe [ome 25-.30 | 48 |.28-.33 | 50 
EO ae: .775| 48 
.70 | 50 .75 | 50 [Plater s— 
INO a Tt See ey, 40-.65 |....|.37-.66 | 45 |.40-.71 | 48 
ING oa sicker elke 25 | 50 |.25-.35 | 50 |.25-.35 | 59 

.65-.90 | 45 |.71-1.05} 48 INOS 2S Re eat 40 | 50 .42 | 44 .525) 44 
.70 | 48 .95 | 48 INO a Sse eke Rede Le a NI Be .50 | 48 .59 | 51 
.60 | 58 74 | 58 INOotnD £5, oe ge te 45 | 50 .42 | 70 .495 | 53 
.716} 66 1.00 | 50 INGO} Se ae Aka cick aioe 40-55 | 44 |.40-.65 | 44 
.60 | 50 Tay oO 

.66-.83 |44— |.78-.95 | 66 |/nspectors, male— 

66 INO ELT Cele 22-.35 | 48 |.25-.41 | 45 |.32-.46 | 48 
.60 | 59 S713)555 NOG eo rst Aenea om oun 40-.70 | 48 |.35-.70 | 45 |.40-.80 | 48 
.666] 53 PHA EN INO DST titer sere (cc, eee eee: 50-.77 | 44 |.55-.82 | 55 
.80 | 50 .975| 50 NEARY RL reine aiegee mee S| CS ee .496) 41 .542| 43 

.60-.85 | 44 |.65-.1.0}054 NOD £O TAS eR sa ttt os las lee .326| 38 .347| 44 
.65 | 50 .95 | 50 NOLO dae hota: aed thet be eg epee 50-.60 | 44 |.56-.76 | 49 

75-.85 | 538 | 1.04- | 51 Ne A ete bad Seen headed & 40 | 44 .40 | 44 .45 | 49 

1.09 IaH A he opin eaciaen bie Ak) Hiretas, & 40 | 493 .475| 48 .49 | 51 
AA ie be 3s .80 | 55 AN ayer WMI, a Brae Meee Sates Geet 53-.67 |44-— |.68-.74 | 58 

.70 |44- .74 | 50 66 
60 ONO Otenteecrcron eae a et ae) = db hee 60-.70 |44- |.64-.72 | 50 

Packers and shippers— 

35-.64 | 45 |.40-.70 | 48 INO Gerl. ten ee kre 35-.45 | 48 |.35-.52 | 45 |.40-.57 | 48 
22—.40 | 45 |.30-.46 |44- INO ee teat 40-.45 | 48 |.29-.50 | 45 |.40-.60 | 48 
48 ING co lath. Sot ae te cle 35° | 50 .48 | 68 .57 | 59 

46-.70 | 62 .64 | 62 ON Oia es oe ee aa ee eee, 41-55 | 44 |.49-.64 | 50 
:27 | 50 .293} 50 nt CoNean IR Ree seks ME Rll Mie 40 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 |.25-.50 | 50 

49-.68 | 44 |.50-.84 | 50 Ny San eee al acs eae 44 | 50 -45 | 50 .50 | 59 

55-.71 | 44 |.64-.90 | 45 NG RAR Ae ete ae: ASS: 35 4°50 .425| 50 

49-.66 |44- | .57-.83 |54- ING ok eee 50-.60 | 44 |.48-.55 |44—- |.56-.66 | 49 

66 58 50 
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TABLE X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 























1929 1940 1941 1941 
Industry | S| Industry S— 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per | per Occupation per | per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk. 
$ $ $ g 
Assemblers, male— 
ELECTRICAL Cone. 
APPARATUS, ETC.— INO ORR G Re tons eed: ele A 48-. .52-.68 |63- 
Conc. 7 
Dio es lg edit MU Tate ses aR te .38-.45 | 60 
INGE IDA NE ae ase for ed gue ea .26-. .26-.28 | 514 
ING tmROMe ae ee. 0:5 | See ey 40 | 50 .40 | 70 BEOOI TOON BNO LO titer lke lakhs ibe ce .82-, .85-.52 | 40 
ING LOM tet coe etek ent, WOU OOM! Ole SoS BOON tien WIEN ©; dle wenn. oe.). cea. epee tee d .625} 45 
57 
yliols QU aos Roane ieee eae He A .46—.49 |44— | .53-.57 | 56 |Charge-room men— 
66 IN Goel Me Ee an Uk ARE E .35 | 60 
INGLE OME ee Oe oR ee AA) DSi 44 OO BOOM EDOM MEIN @apon les chee keel beuke elie. i .55 | 44 
66 UNGOMS: aire too BE dca tH eae te | eee to, 5 .52 | 614 
TNCs TSS EEE aY AR ek Wala I ee LY laa .55-.58 | 463) .53-.65 | 49 NGM sth images Ae erties dee, E .77 | 48 
Jeschke! OUR I) Re, See Wg .45 | 50 56 | 50 INCOM Wino De scedis is toe Ceo! aerliedeads ; .40 | 40 
TSR Oe am A ea UR Cie eh IS .425] 45 
Labourers— 
Cros BS Bi ian ga am a aa 40 | 48 |.35-.46 | 45 |.42-.50 | 48 lZnspectors— 
INOUE As Sees bnctecs oH ao ag. Atay 5 On 4 4nl PaO auGOmaGitem Nore) otk td. lee check uneae 49-59 |45- 
INGO Moat os ke 25-.40 | 50 |.20-.30 | 50 |.20-.30 | 50 55 
Uke a 7S eta SI ee Mia 30-.33 | 50 41 |44- 49 | 58 INGE PAS is IE th Mian SN (AE. steeaia| e .75 | 48 
66 INOS eis Ut otk ch dks | ob et eee ea ged .54-.76 | 48 
INGO Mar er Ne RAR Laat .49 | 41 .553} 444 
ING RETO shad. eee) ier ole nh kL etait .3875} 50 .475| 50 |Shippers— 
INi@ys Feet ne pa eee 40*| 493 .40 | 48 .49 | 51 IN er ee ee 36—.42 | 55 
IS@p. ose, SAI. Basal Wheat be HD 30-.45 |48- | .33-.53 |44- INO) GASB aon lalec cis Wialida Hate eat, Saale ies 50-.65 | 44 
60 62 IN Cea RN SA .58 | 44 
UNIO OMEN. ie mee Meg ae os Cay. oe 40-.52 |44- | .389-.59 | 50} No. 4.............. 43-52 aa 
60 
IOMLOR TI ce meh ck te: alee ok AQ= 55 505) 40-000) DURING Dice <a sas. bse .71 | 48 
IN ORO AME Be Ls cls cross 64-.71 | 48 
Eectric BATTERIES 
INCRE RO REND .495] 60 
Machinists— IN Ro Cc SaM G @ ee  eme .575| 45 
roses < Vipetge ee nr Aiea ek Mp 70 | 50 .68 | 44 JO AA No.9 Gages .40 | 40 
NIG ae Dar et eB tee lista cake cece pe .75 | 44 .83 | 44 
ING ERO WS TaRe ete le oR eat ty .83 | 44 .89 | 44 Rapio SETS AND 
ING Meee ey tsi Eh. .74-,84 | 44-].82-.92 | 48 Parts 
48 
INGO MS ets th) EU | ti .70 | 69 .855| 72 |Toolmakers and 
machinists— 
Casters— [SIG alk SPRL ea tae 85-1.05| 48 
ee li Bia Bila ent Pee. 30 | 50 |.50-.53 | 45 D4 Oo ING oe eet Pe ee ae 70-.90 | 48 
LO BA ese Sibel (Ava Mee ea od Baan .45 | 44 .58 | 44 IN oe h ek fk Oe tM, 82-1.04] 55 
BNI da), UPAR alee ol Re 52 | 79 3D) | 02 UNG Aue, tape We bes 3st kart 1.045 48 
ING A Cap ee pre | es ct EE by oe 60 | 44 AOD | MAAS AMMEN OU Oet iw te bo hs 6 8 -ass-a [eterna oe Le oe 70-1.03} 494 
INGHETO MeIR er act (iter 80 | 48 .85 | 48 INRODN See etal RNR i hed (aia Oa iy os, .60 | 45 
INK, MO ibe, Sinise a eae On 40 | 463 54.0) 2803 ee NGenaicesne Ds 8 | ae Pl ee 50-.90 | 48 
ING Sa eee OR ete ay) 40-.68 | 40 |.50-.63 | 40 PSL Aries. an ft wand aterare Ae deehaete 55 
IND MaiO ae ieee ds Repseaids: ob ti toe eke 55 | 45 625} 45 ISSO ve an ge Bees RP Be ib tis 772) 44 
INO ar Oae cet Peet Parten | e Lha s 543] 64 63 | 65 te ¢ ; 
Ssemoblers, Mmale— 
Burners— INi@ Prelley age ileal raid Bebe el ho: 35-.50 | 54 
OAL BIG yt eR poe | rss} 35 | 50 58 | 48 SON DOOMMEING seen. wo. ie os] Syolcsen hs opslftee tes 42-—.52 | 55 
INGiaue Sas Sree cde facade | ek 60 | 52 648 ne ING) AES ABR Sabai! mi Res Paint, Ses Ft ni 473] 68 
INO Mee cae Eee ek |e oe 72 | 48 75 
IN Geyer Sone cee | esac Phe vc 74 | 44 92 | 44 ENG we Heese ot cits sista teen «Gall heen 43-.48 | 36- 
RAE PENCE tne 3.8 | Soy 45 | 463 516] 463 40 
she) Sal Radoeiet ee 2h (ell eens aa Fa 41-1615) 405) 43—.68. 7 40 NGar dD)... js nas tae .565) 48 
INCE a FF arate .315—.42] 44 
Pasters— ING AR chong ot cee tien vac tee .382-.51 | 44 
r NON EAE yr SMa 30 | 50 44 | 50 a ye a I ee SR a 46-.54 | 44 
INGO ounaroap aoe hn, 45 | 44 53 | 44 ENO un Ohaeav.trd- zits Papen ee eee ea eee 51-.74 | 44 
INGA SS Scere ance lata hsm | bens 59 | 73 67 | 39 INSP Sea iis Bicehd (ERAN Dette tse: 35-.45 | 48 
doy wt RS ei abel itieegea meena eon 55 | 44 55 | 44 ING Pee ae. ae UIE he ae eee 495| 55 
INONBOS 7 pen Fes | hates earl oe Al=768 4407) 743. OSNIMAOM ING 1925) oF 0 30 |dnatheecdaes = 29-.40 |42- 
IC Pa CONE Cnn Cand Fie Saas oe 64 | 40 575] 45 5 5 
Sia Bo We tebaen | de ide, oe el Gade Se Re .66 | 48 .72 | 48 INO Lo seiricchs. de he ce [ciate ote [Mets i P .30-.35 | 45 
Assemblers, male— 
INOS SLA e eed ces .30 | 50 .34 | 48 40 | 50 | Assemblers, female— 26 | §4 
INGO eae te ah. pac. .21 | 50 |.24-.28 |44— |.23-.31 | 50 Glin 1 uci ke Ui ae aad re Sera Fc : .20 
50 SCG ee A IE ae any A ERT .22-. .80-.47 | 55 
INGOR Hee Gh AERO ee ee ete 43 | 44 5D i DSO eS ab) o Paces ecco ee ae .22-. 295] 39 
INO AeA RS leew ete wiald a0 .45 | 60 49 | 43 
Nig eae. Via) t56. 4.3) .4x GIA74 NA NOOR UMA Nie as do ts ot ant ieeed s acd fey 31- ok eS 
NOSED cette td wee lee. ot eta: 35 | 44 .40 | 44 ING), be O see steaks See 95 rv 
at BE ih ESS Seale bea 68 | 48 SEO AM | Ges ENG RRS ree tele bate ned Par: yap ot ne 
INT thy bain Cer ie eee eee aa 45-3751 t 44a PAO ROADIE UNG. Wh Bo ccstneatet tele > oreee ae ee 7- 
INOMEO Te ctere fh tek Nc cscs Gas tat 35-.60 | 433].38-.61 | 46 ING, GSS. leoccude et omel) |) 200 /B4S 0 Gigdda)| Bae 1Fr cr cs tae 


* 1930. 
tFemale. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



































1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry SSS MCT) iil Soar wae al 
and Wages |Hrs d Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Rapio Sets AND .50 | 44 
ARTS—Cone. 50-.80 a 
Assemblers, female— 40-.50 | 61 
Conc. 5251 55 
No. 35-.50 | 50 
AN Boy (Diaby Bs barkigtiy Satake A Wa He SATU eal | 64-.79 | 48 
INGER Spence te | cit ete | .54 | 44 
TANG 9 1 IR ay Sen PT GAGS] Maire Ua a 
UNOMILS ee isisiat hese ea Trae dene gel en ae 
iC eon ea SA HN Ru 
INO sD! bacon recs A ore | eee tote ene .60 | 44 
INO LOS eee eRe Le eee | Aa .75 |44- 
48-60 |53- 
Inspectors, male— 59 
ING cae teh cs | arise Meee | ete .52 | 44 
No. 1.075} 40 
INOUS ee 1.075] 40 
IN Oana Gc ene ee aU ie eg dee (ae 63-.70 | 57% 
1.075} 40 
ING: OMe eerie | ot Fe4O0d 4.63] eno MOSM 4 in| ee Le wey tonieg 86-.96 | 40 
No. .40-.52 |45- 1.00 | 44 
52 90-.1.0)044 
ING eal ect ite ce ee eae wee eee A. .58-.77 | 44 1.075] 40 
Inspectors, female— 
INE ARR ete IBS De ee Ue .29-. lH, INOnmeE .30-. .40-.50 |44- 
INO pe iene cas cee : ; 70 
No. .54-.64 | 48 
INOUMKA nichts atelier mc aher.s .40-.80 | 44 
.63 | 40 
70 | 40 
Repairmen— 75 | 44 
ING. | bevsccescaheselaseegserteves! 40 404 577). 48 BLAING, ay ov cal Geecamat y (ete P4441 Seek nt hat enn ne 
No. 70-.86 | 44 
ING AO Gale he iveiang as 
No. 
IR Ro eee eet Sener a ie pa PN Stated (Clk 35-.40 | 61 
IN OOS sess yeta as eHVAE die babes A a .40 | 44 
35-.50 | 44 
43-.65 | 44 
Testers, male— .65 | 44 
IN Gems tree stecare rss sual wicaceee lee .85-.50 | 44 
in’ Ko aya Deters Gre telat iaahsl Mai at Fa aN I Bb, .50-.55 | 44 
Jt Ro vie 3 pe aN Biel sead &rcnl| Danae Tt ID ee 
IOS MUA lores eet meen Maat al Hata 
INO aMOL eae eral Lea ee tl ener! 
JIC WA iret Satan Pai Ne EEE Pace .40-.50 |54- 
oo ee Mee Se Ce Sly MF A aie 61 
IN OAWES cxctonisaue ne | ceed ahs | Gales 47-.55 |50- 
54 
.40-.64 | 55 
Shippers and packers— .42-.50 | 50 
ING tad ads te ania itera |: Seapets Ftc .54-.69 | 48 
INOS P HOLE Cs clivas aoc el et a aeme .45-.60 | 574 
INOW eee re ve sieelll he shee tee .50-.56 | 44 
INO pana fsdecte santa 
INIO west eis SIE a rl ate Ret Rp EE 
I ous Moment Mates ipl Ih. BAe bol baat 
INGA c roelts asihce ces sete bane .40 |163- 
INOS rie che vcs, ial eve nae 
40-.50 | 55 
.505] 50 
SHeer Metat PRro- .38 | 55 
DUCTs— 54-.59 | 48 
.53 | 44 
Machinists— 
TIfoyy Sy Melee ihe een We fae Wee Ik Cee 
30-.44 |44— 
IN Gace ae cries aac 60 
INOTMON os toc tae 35-.47 | 55 
IN Gitd cep meee ne 
INO GEOR en ee at eel cee eee 43—.45 | 55 
INOS eG nee son aces .49 | 48 
INGO Bal hee ote ae 42-.45 | 574 
INO Sieh eh aes .38 | 44 
TKG dor elie Sihase, ied DS Ray dell Bip .50 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 1940 
Industry Caeser ac Oran a espa EAE Industry ———— 
and and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 


Occupation per |per Occupation per | per 
hour |wk. ; .| hour |wk. 


i OO | fe 





LEATHER (TANNING) 


Beam-house men— 
1 





44916—10 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 
Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Wages |Hrs 


1940 1941 


Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 


per per per per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 


1929 1940 1941 
Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs|} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ 
LEATHER (TANNING) 
— Cone. 
Sorters and shippers— 
Conc. 
NORE Cs Reo ae Leto ee: .33 | 44 .396| 44 
NOY Lopate roteae .333| 54 .833| 54 .36 | 54 
INOS On he seer eee eee .30-.42 | 54 | .32-.46 | 54 
INOn) TOBE eae ee 585| 50 |.388-.55 | 50 |.40-.60 | 50 
ING EDA ee eas Reade ae acae fete .60 | 50 .60 | 50 
Teh SPAN O24E IES Macy oc GUD oy LRRD PL fs al .44 | 50 525) 50 
INEM owe ts are aires .61 | 54 |.85-.42 | 54 |.87-.53 | 54 
INO UTS Viet ieeaeiaeae .63 | 44 .46 | 44 495| 44 
INOW LD en Glare wee .39 | 50 .36 | 50 488) 50 
Stakers and softeners— 
Txt aentity Kaameaee aoiercut Mb ital MRnran Cleat Maly oh .407| 54 .52 | 54 
INO oie ikea tacae rameter Cie Meher Moye est) .61 | 40 
NONE oe .85 | 60 .40 | 30 .44 | 60 
IN Ont eee Re Pe he .315} 60 Eo 44 .407) 55 
NOLEN Dy toe Uma mene a eau Nee 59) | 64 04 || D4 
BIN Oni O ienea se aeeae ee eNO er LS ets .387 | 50 |.388-.53 | 50 
INOS A See eee .61 | 50 .555| 50 .695] 50 
ING BS cele oh eat shete .48 | 44 .50 | 54 .55" |) 54 
INO ao Ce sere aa 444! 50 .39 | 50 .48 | 50 
ING LO ite OREN eect teh ea sere .52 | 48 .625| 50 
Tackers— 
ING Pepe heh deer. le Oe sev) eae! SST RINOe: 
TOR Ae MRA Saeed Caan Wa eer ne .41 | 50 473 wr 
5 
INOUEKSM Nee ede 383] 60 .50 | 30 .55 | 60 
Le Ai OUR SM Ae Ria OED eth gl ota. .387 | 44 .407| 55 
IN opps eae Meelis apne ae Ce Meg conc .380 | 44 368} 50 
INGER ON ee ceca tum de nriett a aie .485| 45 693 te 
4 
TAN I PSE ts BEN ie CH Re aan 50 | 54. .54 | 54 
INO te, Cheeta cetre .61 | 50 .055} 50 .65 | 50 
INGe ONS ae aes .333| 54 |.32-.35 | 54 .375| 54 
ays dt TAs Os Rk BUS .59 | 44 .46 | 48 .55 | 48 
SR eR hl Bt MR a Ae A AR MN ee el .41-.43 | 464 .50 | 464 
IN OT 28) 2s Ae Lee .39 | 50 .833] 50 58° | 50 
CoS BAT Sede SR alle WR pL) .42 | 50 465} 50 
Labourers— 
INS GL We Neen Als oe Parsee is oi oa ea .80 | 50 Boo L POO 
NO ag ON tevez he La ao rl at .25-.40 | 50 |.32-.42 | 50 
in eva ed eek Ole et 305} 54 .3805| 54 nOOuh Oe 
INO ees chk es .50 | 54 .487| 42 .456| 48 
INO LO ee ces We best eae Pb .386 | 54 42 | 54 
INO oO Fone oak deste eee nee A eae 3874) 44 .385| 44 
toy (Eee Ss PRC een He Ee) te .38 | 44 .40 | 50 
ING ero idine spe mea .30-.38 | 50 |.85-.44 | 50 | .388-.52 | 50 
IN OMRON 28 beara dae: 530) 1 30 .86 | 50 |.47-.51 | 50 
ING MLO): Se aired os .333| 494|.30-.35 | 54 |.37-.40 | 54 
JOS GA se el i yal OM A | .363] 44 .363] 44 
INO LZ Ob Sets .50 | 44 .386 | 44 .45 | 48 
Nomishe Zaks aaa .833! 50 139"|, 00 .425} 50 
INGE leo MART IY Ald os ER CPU .48 | 46% .53 | 464 
So CT Wile mt aetoge Geiciie Papi fal BK: 1 B2e oo sett) |) 35) 
Boots aNp SHoEs(a) 
er wk Per wk Per wk. 
Cutters, male— 
INO ed era mee tetas | eae 14, 48 | 16.80 | 48 
IN Oe eee ee 24.00 | 54 }15.00- | 44 |17.00- | 50 
25 .00 25.00 
IN OO n cen ee Pete 28.00 | 54} 24.92] 48! 30.50] 50 
AN eee ae te bie ee 19.25 | 60 15.90 | 324] 21.68 | 40 
IN OO aCe TEESE FB I Nee Beeb 1h rey 23.00 | 48 26.00 | 48 
INOMMOL Mss nme meal tt wee eee, 10.60 | 19 25.05 | 44 
IN Gees ok rie teers 25.25 | 50 24.20 | 44 32°76} 52 
1a at Reet hy alah Se ERG ene | eee 25.20 | 48 27.84 | 48 
INOS RGR Re Reece we 2020071. eh) 20878 Wt 37.00 | 50 
INOS LOSGe A Paka TES @ 21.50*| 48 | 24.00 | 44 | 24.00 | 44 
IN OED ioe Aa 19.00 | 50 24.75 | 45 27.00 | 45 
INO ora Re ats he 29.50*| 49 26.95 | 49 31.12 | 49 
IN OME: Airs tiene 24.75*|....| 23.20 | 514) 27.00 | 543 
a RS Bal © SRSA epee aiecre 26.75*| 48 26.40 | 48 29.64 | 49 
INOS Cae ees SOM Pe ibe lie 20.80 | 40] 29.60] 45 
NOS IGNye sane Veale 2 ho elle ce 22.05 | 49 | 24.26 | 49 


No. 17 
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15 .90-}27- |15.90- |30- 
17.40 20.30 | 35 


33 0 
23.50 | 45 | 30.58 | 57} 
29.00 | 44} 29.00 | 44 
25.20 | 48 | 27.72 | 48 
28.85 | 55 | 31.90 | 55 
28.50 | 45 | 37.50 | 55 
21.75 | 38 | 38.00 | 55 
11.52 | 24 | 28.23 | 44 
26.40 | 55 | 28.60 | 55 
16.30- | 493|19.31- | 493 
22.30 28.71 
25.35 | 53 | 21.79 | 42 
16.80— | 40 |20.92- | 45 
23.70 31.35 
18.85- | 40 |22.02— | 44 
25. 32.16 
25.25- | 55 |23.15- | 45 
32. 28.59 
23 .63 50 |25.005 | 50 
26.25 27.50 | 50 
19.95-| 57 | 22.50-| 50 
28.50 27.50 
14.60 | 32 | 25.95 | 50 
21.00 | 40 | 22.00 | 40 
30.20 | 493] 28.35 | 45 
25.50 | 45 | 29.45 | 54 
17.50 | 35 | 31.78 | 48 
21.40- | 35 |27.79- | 48 
23.20 37.42 
20.00 | 55 | 24.75 | 55 
28.00 | 49 | 34.10 | 49 
19 .00— 28.00— | 46% 
31.00 | 463} 41.00 
20.00-| 463} 22.00-| 463 
35.00 40.00 
28.60 | 55 | 34.10 | 55 
35.00 | 463} 86.75 | 463 
29.15 | 55 | 32.85 | 55. 
24.00 | 46 | 24.00 | 48 
20.50 | 39 | 27.75 | 44 
16.80- | 48 |22.68- | 48 
27.65 29.23 
25.00 | 50 | 27.50 | 55 
35.93 | 463} 41.92 | 463 
16.80 | 48 | 19.20 | 48 
8.00- | 44} 138.00-| 50 
14.00 25.00 
18.20 | 52 | 20.80 | 52 
16.50 | 34 | 22.33 | 50 
24.50- | 49 |23.77- | 49 
27.00 29.65 
15.50 | 43 | 23.55 | 51 
26.95 | 49 | 29.65 | 49 
24.30 | 54 | 22.50 | 50 
23.00 | 44 | 23.00 | 44 
17.60 | 55 | 20.63 | 55 
17.50 | 47 | 27.65 | 61 
14.85— | 495)16.12- | 52 
24.75 30.16 
27.60 | 50 | 29.13 | 49 
25.00 | 50 |. 25.00 | 50 
16.50 | 50 | 23.48 | 55 
25.05 | 463} 35.00 | 463 
19.40 | 38 | 27.14 | 44 
23.10—- | 55 |24.44— | 52 
27.63 29.90 
23.10 | 48 | 23.57 | 47 
25.90 | 51 | 29.16 | 45 
17.€0 | 44 | 22.40 | 55 
20.63 | 55 | 18.75 | 50 
18.00 | 463] 17.75 | 38 
15.00 | 50 | 19.25 | 55 
17.50 | 50 | 19.25 | 55 
24.14 | 463} 29.40 | 463 


(a) Most of the samples represent piece work earnings; in these cases factory hours are shown which are not necessarily 


the hours actually worked. 


*1930—data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry were practically unchanged in 1930. 








1929 
Industry 
and Wages 
Occupation per 
week 
$ 
Boots ann SHors— 
Cont. 
Stitchers, uppers 
Semale— 
tose 6 Ih pele ae eA Mtl bo 
ING Pe ee ae 17.00 
ENO MIO sede eyes. 16.00 
INO eA ee OE ee 11.00 
TUMOUR i Gees Liege rae Lace AL 
NOL LON nek. 17.50 
NOC Ee Ted ote ee tiem 
INO GE LO tee eek nr 11.40* 
IN Oye Ore Boee ee ee 17 .00* 
Nos lOvenatl 14.50* 
TNC Ot ER aU 19.40* 
NORE ero ey oc. 151.75 
INO Spee a ek ee 12.5 
UN OSLER ER: BS SMe Reo 
IN OEE LO ee loa fee EAS). 
ENTOUPEGM Oe PRUETT Rs 
NOM eee hme Lea HBR Sia. 
GINO SSM OH ee Le feo ee 
INO 19M ket Le 10.25 
INOen Uae een akties eee Gk 
INNES PA ORR NGS oa ie Sa 
INO ee Oe ka Han. RO: 
NOM Oat. Poe ou oe 10.00* 
INO vec ane ace A ee 10.00 
OGD me: We peat fo Sh 
INO ea Me Pe Oe ea ae eM 
NOP 27Te MR COE DN dak. 
ENO oe Sea ER Ge Mey BS 
UNOS OGRee i teem tiem, Cite -. 
INO PSO SAL eee fe 17.25 
ENO: To Lect ee ay ee 15 00* 
INO oan narra wee 6.75- 
13.50 
INL SOM Beet aR eae es ane att: 
IN OMS Accs Serre. uel Ak 
UNO OO: ene Oe oe. 13.50 
NOt SOUS. aha ae 20.50 
NOOO: eae oe 22).25 
INO tee gare hn) Malle CR ea 
INO S30 nel See oe 16.00 
INO 40 52.7 Deemeen teed ila. le 
INO Ade 8. 23 Re Risa ghee ee 
IN OA 42s tk Agree bee 11.00- 
17.00 
isa: Rn ley, ae ak tk A 
UNO 44 hk Rene rein hE. 
UND ESD ar ee 17 .20- 
18.85 
NOM AG! Acme bee 12 .00- 
20.0 
INO ST ere ke. See: 
ENO ASE IMEEE CE ee ole 
ENG aO cee eee eed) 
INGAOO. hee ak oe 19.25 
JN AT PE Oe So |e ea 
INP Rls Pea. eee a ae 12 .00- 
25.0 
BNO at ak Coc eee ae Re 
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1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Soa FeLi | ES ene Industry 
Hrs| Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages 
per} per |per} per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per! per 
wk.| week |wk.} week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.] week 
$ $ : $ $ $ 
Machine operators, 
male— 
INGO RA LR aaah oe Ene 4c ror eR ae 14.40- | 48 |16.80- 
17.00 19.00 
NIGH roe ake 24.00 | 54 |13.00- | 44 /13.00- 
....| 9.60- | 48 }12.00- | 48 22.0 26.00 
12.00 14.40 INO WS ton em hee 18.00 | 54 {15.00- | 48 |16.50- 
54 | 7.00- | 44 | 9.00- | 50 20.00 22-25 
14.00 15.00 NOMA ed LR er erat Re 17.00 | 48 |17.00- 
54 10.00 | 48 13.21 | 48 19.00 
60 8.00 | 40 TLL O2I 42 INO Vie Go ea tA 25.00 | 50 |18.20- | 52 |20.80- 
....|10.00- | 48 |10.00- | 48 28.60 32.76 
14.00 17.00 INCOME Gm ts AINE OAT ae heen hues U2) Gaya) ech 35.50 
52 | 8.35- | 44 |110.00- | 50 INI Cee Ree eee 30.00 | 48 18.80 | 40 |24.15- 
13.20 18.00 38.65 
....{11.60- |47- |11.50- |48- INGE Shoe Ata. MN Sh. ce [rece eee | EN 28.87 | 55 31.90 
17.00 {51 25.40 | 49 TSEC ASO eat APRA Re A egg! WOH IR Hak 11.60- /|22- |17.20- 
S PMOL Sones L 14.00 | 50 20.90 | 38 | 24.00 
48 11.00 | 48 11.00 | 48 INFO UN) RS ae Riise adl Pia capes ome Pra 33.00 | 44 | 33.00 
55 14.40 | 45 14.40 | 45 INGE Ty eee Ae amneal eae, a2, | Bia 20.40 | 48 | 22.56 
49 11.25 | 49 11.83 | 49 iS (@ gr A ek ad 20.00*| 59 |20.40— | 48 |22.44- 
48 }11.50- |42- |15.00- |48- 25.20 De; 
14.45 | 45 21.00 | 49 INTL G a eRe 20.00 | 55 |20.50- |56- |20.80- 
48 12.00 | 48 16.17 | 49 25.00 | 61 26.85 
....{11.00- | 49 13.48 | 49 INC ER, RR Pie tl aii Wee vot ys 26.40 | 55 28.60 
12.25 INIORRORO ML misprint. ke mr Dem Boek AHI ¥ec 20.40— | 40 |27.95- 
..../12.00- | 49 ]12.00- | 49 23.00 32.45 
18.00 18.00 JEL tie AO A ML ee Oa 22.00 | 46 | 23.84 
Pee eM LOM Baas 17.10 | 50 ICA LUA Ae IRS aia allel LO S| 15.50- |25- |19.93- 
Le Le LOL 00) 1548 10.08 | 48 21.25 | 29 |33.44 
....| 8.80- |40- | 9.00— | 44 INC 2 Vo Gree eR ha 16.50— | 45 |19.00- | 50-/20.00- 
12.00 | 44 12.93 22.50 26.00 | 55 | 26.00 
55 10.00 | 52 13.34 | 57 ENTER LOT ey ee kN 22.50 | 50 |18.61- | 50 |28.05- 
Lduetie © 16. OOV 44 16.00 | 44 OA OO 35.48 
Pen te 9 LAP 45) NBS 11.55 | 55 Ino a OL ile a ee a a Cn EN LSL45) 145) 8 Sir7, 
....| 10.08 | 48 10.08 | 48 INO Mee he ae 27.00-| 49 20.00 | 49 29.70 
59 10.08 | 48 10.08 | 48 INGA OUR OL we 16.00— | 463/17.00- | 464/19.00- 
55 12.50 | 50 15.60 | 56 26.00* 28.00 38.00 
....]14.50- |45- }15.75-  |44- INO PNG eens Wee A 18.00- | 463/20.00- 
19.65 | 55 23.95 | 55 32.00 35 .00 
9.00 | 48 9.12 | 48 GOED Aa sais decrlak cles ie bay eee 34.50- | 464/38.85- 
9.50 | 48 10.00 | 48 42.00 44.10 
9. 90 9/2492 ile SSS ee Oe AMINO sesoe ato) tee ten tk 22.50 | 45 |25.00- 
19.80 20.79 35 .00 
Peo TEL BS) ed UA 8on E45 BNO oT ae gD Mee a 29135: | 55 32.85 
494114.12— /46- |15.28- |44- BNO ted cir ast es eee ae 22.00 | 48 | 22.00 
20).25 | 52 DUAE3 46 INGA ee eva tes 19.25 | 48 21.00 | 48 30520 
tee 15.75 | 50 16.50 | & ING 20 te a Te 24.00 | 48 |19.20— | 48 |26.25- 
45 113.16— | 52 115.138— | 55 26.40 29.23 
28.50 22.00 EN @rROU ee Ak aja ee ME Ue 33.81 | 464] 46.98 
8.65 | 284) 14.40 | 45 
15.00—- | 50 |17.04— | 48 
20.00 22.08 Lasters, male— 
45 15.00 | 5 15.00 | 50 Onn Re oe aie Eerie Be 19.00 | 48 | 21.00 
497; 16.95 | 494) 17.77 | 45 TNC a2 ee aa 29.50 | 54 |14.00— | 44 115.00- 
494} 16.00 | 45 24.17 1 5 18.00 24.00 
vale 9.90 | 32 17.82 | 45 Nan nia fo eee eee 22.50 | 60 18.60 | 36 | 23.07 
49 18.00 | 49 18.70 | 49 1 (0S 222. he en ea hati Se STS A heed 21.00 | 48 | 26.00 
raped 12.50 | 50 15.12 | 55 INO ho latc tary fee DON io |) 0 28.60 | 52 32.76 
be | L250 S" VHA GSI Oe BEING. (Goh \.che sak) eee tate nina 17.00 | 35 31.55 
15.40 LOOM CLOSE MINION ie va’ Siena rues 24. Sa ire 22) Oe WBE 30.00 
465|12.50—° | 463/13/00=) | 464 No. °8............. 42.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 44 24.00 
16.00 19. INO MOM hee ew ctel: 35.50 | 50 | 33.00 | 44] 33.00 
pee LZ 00= 4622 oO AOS MONO. AO cbs onshene 24.50*| 49 22.05-| 49 |23.18- 
15.00 16.0 26.95 Be by 
15:00—" 1) 465)16200— AieaGan Noy howl. es aes. e 18.75 | 50 | 25.50] 48 | 29.00 
22.00 23 .10 ESHA A aca Oem, a, Sn 18.50*| 48 | 21.60 | 48 | 24.25 
44— 111.25- | 49 113.72-— | 49 INO MI es 88 iciok de eee © 22.05- | 49 |23.77- 
49 VAS 17 26.95 29.65 
46% |12.00- 44 113 .80- 44 INO AO 7 euch all eee See 22.05 | 49 24.26 
27.00 31.05 Nog tote el eR Le pees 26.00 | 48 28.80 | 48 31.45 
16.50 | 55 19.25 | 55 IWoetG Ve Pk ee 23-25 bP OD) tee On| 50 I) 64.0840 
SR £705: 3b S40 55 Tate WY gains a et ||P RN 28.85. 155: | 34/90 
23.80 INO DUS Moc bs ck eek ak at ale 30.00 | 44 | 30.00 
ee ht '009 440 11.00 | 40 INORG! re fe he eel 15.95- | 48 |17.28- 
48 15.00 | 44 17.75 | 44 25.20 27.84 
....|12.60- |36- |17.64- | 48 INOY 20243: eee. 20.00*} 59 25).20 1 48 4} 2772 
18.30 | 39 25 .20 No 22 oS eee ee See ee 26.40 | 55 28.60 
50 |11.00- | 50 19.25 | 55 INO nh ek ee eg 30.00 | 55 31.00 | 50 | 35.40 
20.00 ING M2353 ot eRe beet 2 eee 11.70- | 30 |24.88- 
26.63 | 463} 29.30 | 463 14.40 30.62 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 
ooo eee eee 
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Finishers, male— 
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oO. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
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Industry 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Industry Industry 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs and 
Occupation per per |per Occupation 
hour hour |wk. 











$ $ 
HaRnNEss, ETC.—Conc. Machine operators, 
female— 
Saddle makers— IN Os el ers oak yes we 
INOEN ale terre rote W201 357} 48 INO 428. as Re oe 
Tey Cony A ay 55 4 | 48 INO Bue) Curr Peale te) 
Taio}? 2 heh eG aaa 55 .605} 44 IN Oe a ark cree. ane 
NOMA wate ek, .50 .50-.55 | 54 
INCOR YRD) cehiscrge cote ee 
INOmE RO. cm ek ee 
Collar makers— 
Oma tea aes 267 357| 48 UN GMT ee ee 
INORG earet era er i mec came ea 40 | 58 ING) 4h eee Se 
INO VEROM rere eicie fun .612 56 | 43 INO Pee Qa J eT ee 
TNO ok ede scored aa .60 65 | 48 INO O Waser tei sce 
DNOMMEO Sees eet Si kda com cee ipemeee 65 | 44 
Bytvoysina Gn aieis ae ted ieee 
INGO ene Ga ary ere A ara eine bs OSA Le WU Oe LOTR: forte (ON 
ING MHS os he 
ING ect, 2 ee Ol ei On 
Machine operators— 
INTORM TLS: LACE ReP 45 .48 | 53 INOMPLD Bice Hache fens a ee A 
INGO; acetate econ .50 .58 | 50 
INOP ORS te eeaecehs 495 .56 | 43 INOMALG Regent han hee. cee, 
Jy ((0 Vy Ale, Sopa ERR CE a .50 .50 | 48 IN ORS Sete MS Oe Ne Sk ce a 
WOUe SM ero: 25. 47550|-55 Haut 05 INOMALSH ae eee thse 
ING sis Olite etter": 48 .55 | 44 
IN Gamal incendie oe ee oe < ee calls Bees .55 | 49 INCOM ARO i sai 2a Vee os 
Blockers, male 
JSG) cy id WEAN Re Se I Jot cen et 
Fur Goops INTO anced oe te Listes [GS a bgaen eal aes 
Per wk Per wk NORMS, cers a lectetaie [laste DR all eee, 
Cutters, male— INOURAR O h ILE, 
DD Ue reall a a eae a | | ; AOL OOM AORN ROR vee ciac kes a's 
J o's one Ae ae aE Se 36.00 42 OORPA0T iP NOM G ih eee s 
INO Ohne Ree eile 25 .00- AD OO ON MENOwii din co es cake 
40.00 NOMS SES ie ay eee 
NOM ARMS Geo kee. 35 .00 1900-4 StieNions 0.) de le 
29.00 NUL RN Me ANG a (labo seal baie 
Noses Oba Ak eee 24 .00- 27.50- | 48 TN) 7 6 ee) eee a 
32.00 33.00 IN ORL IU ce Me kidd evs 
INO LOL cigs ais ee 27.00 SSe OOP FAS BP eEINON ISi. 4. bet. tice... [rane alee: 
NOs pedo aee nce otek 24 .00- 23.00— | 45 
35 .00 32.00 Finishers, female— 
INO Me Set atc. oes 30.00- 20.00 | 49 oyA ius, Re ea 
50.00 
INOSe OM ucec ens eis: 45 .00- 40.50- | 48 NORA Bt .. Prveen teil 
50.00 45 .00 UNOMEEOT es e ly AeSias foie eee eee 
IN'OF SL OMS. Lhe Ret: 45.00 SOLOOP NASA ONO 44. 28. kh: 
INOSPLL cs aceasta. 39.60 38.00 | 40 
I Key OF ysaen ais, Se 45 .00 42::00i |: 40 MNOGr Swe lO. Se: 
INOBPIS KS doe ete. 45 .00 50 OORE4ORISUNON Ge o.oo). 
INOVL est pees oes 47.00 AA SOP RASSIE INOS | Tern vickls deieeceai. 
INOS 15 pen etee ek 35 .00 31.50 | 38 
Noe GN eee. 44.00 40:00) |; 40UIHENOe St sc. bese eo 
NOs l 72.5 dee at ae, 40.00 34.50 | 40 
NOMI SES eye tie aca 40.00- 22 .00- 44 IN (0) ah! ho) aa 
48.00 35.00 
INO TeLO soc Seem Ieee R.., 4700 CAOMPENONLO... w 222 bea. s-< 
INOee20 i aan Be 40.00 SOLO0R RACINE. Oa ae. 
INGrte la) Smt ee [oe ee OY, 3D. OO FASANO WI). scotia. aoa. es 
NOPE 2 Bae CRAPO eee ei cl Ae sacs AD OOM F4OMTe Now Sas cee ye 4 
INGREQS.. Le eC Pe naa eat ake AS- OORT SOTO UNOn14 ee. ok oo 
IN ORD oe Be rn wetee 
INO 1 Ons fete abn 
Machine operators, INOP Ae eds eek ees 
male— INOS oy Bee. oe 
INO SLs oa Ae. 30.00- 34:10 | 40 
35.00 IN ORM Oi 5s cote ES ole oe ces 
IN Oba oeer a eter. el hee tice cidfo cess SO,00 7 ELOMMENORCOL nr eee. cars barons olla 
INGOs ono ee na 30.80 21.70 | 35 
INO Airey Br eas 32.00 sa AQMIEEINOC 2 e sas tieore hen lee ee eomellineee 
INOMO ote Oe cee ss 40.00 33.00°| 40 | RussEeR PRopvucts 
NOR. 6 ose ee to... 30.00 432) 32.51 | 433 
INGUmL dean eee ees Lek cece lon es 40 |31.50—- | 40 |Compounders, male— 
33 .50 INOW. Candie. sae eres eel ee 
IN OWE Shatin coe haten |cieod ee fae SS OORT AON ON ON 2 wo steicrhe- ates 
INOW ORO Rome. teen aes accs epdaas SOOT MANU PUNO.” Sac nceuees coe. 
INGHI1O acs ee ek ee: 35.00 DE-OOMIS4ONTMENOL” 4: 22h. b ween flesceeeloeee 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



































1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry Sa Industry a 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
RusBBER PROoDUCTS— Tube makers, male— 
Cont. Noo Lie aeec co .35 | 45 42 | 48 .46 | 48 
ING AED: Sates RN: .65 | 45 .70 | 48 .75 | 48 
Com pounders, male— NOMS a RR ee .60 | 50 .57 |40- .64 | 50 
Conc. 50 
Noss Sia.) ds noes .50 | 55 .60 |40- .68 | 50 IN oars. 42 tO ee GER eee Bact sted .63 | 48 .71 | 50 
50 Nowa Oaphs 5 ees 40 | 45 533] 46 626} 49 
INO GH. .d tac ee aes Ree ine 563} 48 64 | 50 ING TROT Wee teras he ioe hea a ee .3841| 47 3538] 50 
INO ae ATS BR. eee .50 | 444 .535} 45 604] 55 ING UE Oe ae 52 | 492 .60 | 44 .72 | 44 
INGUAe Sipe de ccs athe Bh ih eth a .485| 48 .59 | 48 INGO RI acon ae ies .65 | 424 .67 | 40 .745| 44 
Nog oie) ope, Fa” -52 | 494 .58 | 44 .75 | 44 INGER ORG. 1k eh ee i ee Te 88 | 45 475] 46 
tones CON Memremey emt Mec CoM ne) Pret Pe AO VOD .546} 55 INCOM ON I co eG ete 51 | 463 .604} 32 .667| 48 
INGOed Bek Bes Af MRP ee at ae .83—.42b]45— | .89-.48}] 50 
50 Cutters, male— 
INGGMA BEN. Ls 4 outer tee Bhs Ch en SQN AS .77 | 48 NOR Ly) Sede ee 2 .50 | 60 HOD Od: 40 | 54 
Calendermen— INOUE? Seek Sy a4 .25-.32 | 60 .30 | 54 137a| D4 
INCOME We. oe Ee ais APE Se ee, al ome .40-.4/555 |.40-.50 | 55 NOME S56 fh NB Se PE re he as Me: .89-.45 |37- |.45-.53 |45- 
io Rey 2h Deak el NU Da ap ee 485] 43 .5388} 54 45 53 
INO Spe 5 bade te ibe Hoe 44-548) (30=)| 48-8544 NO. (4 ants otis dling haa cle atte 45-—.65 |45- |.43-.78 |48— 
38 52 48 50 
INO Gao Peay Bae coke 457) 55 54 | 40 655) 40 INIOTARD ccc eee Yate 49 | 60 56 |40- 63 | 50 
NOM Bade eta 65 | 50 58 | 54 |.68-.73 | 54 50 
INF 6h) ).cbodhs aE 85 | 45 86 | 48 91 | 48 INO a tee ay. We OT hs ERR eis 63 | 48 74 | 50 
INO Gah) Bb b RL oe es .48 | 50 |.58-.64 [53 INO Tees SW TS SP Are .44 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO SAESM RAS CAG ooedll Bt ea ee {50=3575|20-\| 52 163, 141— JI aNiogy S)a54/88.4 be. .457| 59 | .48-.58 |31- |.60-.65 |45- 
51 53 46 57 
INGE OA GAG Bie 60 | 55 69 |40- 76 | 50 INOM4 9) s VRB e tee 375] 59 453) 45 HOSA: 
5 INO 21 0ee ekaceah.s ee ase eee eee 325] 55 |.35-.40 |50- 
ONio LO eG EN AL Cle er a ay .683} 48 .83 | 50 55 
NOt Lh Oe en UL aa 8 .50 | 443 1535) 145 604} 55 
IN Zo Dork ceRe ML MON uPA fe me plea | De .63 | 48 .725| 48 |Shoemakers, male— 
INO eee he. 0 ae .51 | 493 .58 | 44 .685! 44 INO fig Le Uk ats .26-.35 |54- 85 | 54 .40 | 54 
Nowa os. Baek guy's .75 | 424 .74 | 40 835) 44 60 
INGER 2h 2 Be RR 363} 40 42 | 45 
Curers, male— IN OB Sih.cd tas +e 514] 514) .54-.57 |31- |.58-.64 | 49 
Oty Leah fee pm be NS al ea Pa | 4: .60 | 54 44 
INT OMIA DrS: 2 SERS. ash .75—.80 | 45 |.71-.80 | 48 |.76-.85 | 48 INOW a a: Ulcers these BMG oie aoe on .536} 29 633 
INOW Ge ee Cae .65 | 40 .66 |40- HOM oO INGO SN Lh5 3 5 Biteb 6 cet, SRP eI Se 45-.52 | 42 |.52-.60 | 45 
50 NODE Gakic en Hee 50 | 60 56 |40- 50 
INORN AR 9 EN Ae BAND 8 cae tat 54 |40- 61 | 50 50 
50 Note 2.) Sach ae Me at es .63 | 48 70 | 50 
Noss Sule see: O:. 50 | 40 .60 | 51 71 | 48 Nionie Sei. 52 RAE Cae 46 | 40 .49 | 40 693] 40 
INGE TOs cee sosteb dete pea .77 | 40 .845} 44 
INGER COR pao tee ene .51 | 463 .64 | 32 .102) 48 |Shoemakers, female— 
Millmen— Nota ia.) Bary de 28.1| 54 25 | 54 273) 54 
Fay. al Nee REPU (pe IC HIE Jere | aR .30 | 54 scellh Sy! Nios DO SHNG 5 ooh tras ee eee | 283] 38 3808} 43 
NOS a, Brame ae!) bs ea nat ade .092| 42 .462| 50 ING eRe p ea ba sett .295| 51 |.33-.34 |40- | .36-.38 |42- 
INSORS Si eae Bhs & UR 45455 153. 1040 .638} 40 42 59 
DINGO cot aa cit a ne eg a .48-.54 | 54 |.49-.67 | 54 NOM 4a R tT eat Ole ai is .81-.35 | 42 |.34-.389 | 45 
INCOM) BE: nite awe ite .70 | 45 .72 | 48 Ne AS INGOs p Site So teh hia ,30 | 60 .388 140- 43 | 50 
IN Of Gre cae bl ell Se Alaa .43-.46 | 53 |.45-.50 | 53 50 
INOUM Tie ac Bb ib ame 575) 55 65 |40- 7 Sis DONE ABINOREY, Git: AP ONES bee Bac] tte 452) 48 49 | 50 
50 IN OBA Zas Shei ate 30 | 55 27 | 50 392} 50 
INOS od dele arclee soak ee eae nA a: 576] 36 .656} 51 
IN Osa Oh Meas Bois. create eda |, ae 578] 48 .65 | 50 
INoulO #.3i0. Fae. .50 | 443 .535] 45 .604} 55 |Quartermasters, 
INozily 28. 6h oes cats ee ee .65-.72 | 48 |.68-.85 | 48 | female— 
IN Gael Nac late Ok SRY 49 | 493 58 | 44 .70 | 44 Nose. le ness Loker 25 | 54 25 | 54 273) 54 
INFOUrE Sites eB ok pee 625 4 73 | 40 815| 44 INO) 2h: 4. Oa. ear 24 | 54 20 | 54 223) 54 
ING Oe 4p) a. 58, ce ey dg 42b|45— 48b| 50 INiog#y Sie cd 8s 4k: ie Ie 26 | 473 293] 40 
50 Nom: ao. 288 hee SH i EPR 362] 33 .377| 40 
NORMS ities eRe .42-.48 | 59 .43 | 442 FAD WAe <AL OMMNTOUN) Side c 4 biic. ie AMS IN: - eee one mene .27-.37 | 45 |.383-.45 | 50 
Tire builders, male— NOR Oe 2 eo eee .36 | 60 .88 140- .43 | 50 
Woda tial ites 2 cay MD | a5 82 | 48 .87 | 48 50 : 
INO mat Gis ihs oe ket 0) 45: 17 | 48 .82 | 48 |Varnishers, male— 
Nose SHAS a eae 5 ee .932) 4651166—.83) | 31) /70-.90 | 4341 No. 1..24....4.... 35 | 54 .84 | 54 .39 | 54 
INONY 40g asa, Fea: .70 | 40 .67 |41- .76 | 50 INOW BD) Oh hee eee tk Re Rae .439) 43 438) 52 
50 NEO SAS: cried nyo) |e eae aa .45-.52 | 53 |.46-.61 | 52 
BNO 0p, Dl ee ar SR RST oo ea 683] 48 83 | 48 INIOA 4g oe bolts 408] 59 .587| 46 633] 53 
Ie: OM ee ee ae 40 | 40 .726| 42 932) 43 Bt Capenttriscmant Sea Cals 38 | 60 54 |40- 61 | 50 
ING OLA ohs bo itt 565} 492 .78 | 44 995| 44 50 
NOME SH tl: eat 725) 424 .79 | 40 875| 44 | Press operators, male— 
0. ah Pea Be 27 | 60 |.30-.54 | 54 |.37-.59 | 54 
Tire inspectors, male— INOBG 283d) on 22 ee 532] 464 633] 32 806} 483 
Ora tl Boe ee ee: 0-.75 | 45 |.77-.84 | 84 |.82-.89 | 48 INIGHME SUS 2 Ee cd ay EE ce ee ee .714| 48 .83 | 50 
No certed |. deka .60 | 40 .61 |40- .68 | 50 NOLS 408 aL Eee es A .55-.68 | 48 |.59-.85 | 48 
50 UNIO: AiR MEE, Gok the cece ReMn tole .83-.456/45— | .30-.48b| 50 
NORM Ol sicsd itu tA tees Ue eek, .735| 48 .80 | 48 50 
INOS A ch cid Rt ee 40 | 492 .614] 52 663} 52 INOS Gi ete bod tte 545) 54 616} 41 .65 | 43 
INORG Baie. ode Babich ere 70 | 45 .77 | 42% 845| 45 INIOD A. Ger: God ME vectored lees 535) 47 .625| 47 
INOE a Gist ig te Se 53-.59 | 463 .60 | 32 632} 49 IN otis Bez. Se) sas Ses ie bo) We S30L on .325| 54 


6 Plus production bonus. 
+Female. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






































1929 1940 1941 1929 
Industry —— Industry 
and — Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages {Hrs and Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. week 
$ $ $ $ 
RvuBBER PRoDUCTS— Strippers, female— 
—Cone. Conc. 
INGE ID ee within 12.50 
Packers, male— ON (Ge aaa BNE Perce MU | Reed 
INGOs: PLR: eth) 2) Oats: .380 | 54 |.35-.39 | 54 Ho fo Ramey Ceanaetege Paurpenes Una ARE chy i 2 8 
Teens 2 AR Ae eM UT bt en on .363] 434 .495| 47 INGA weit ae, Ct 9.00 
NOMS arent) APE WD ee .51 | 40 .65 | 40 D(C MRU Oe 1 8 a 14.00 
INO AIRE BR i sce aee es Tae .438-.55 | 50 |.46-.70 | 55 NO: ARO st Rae a oe 12.05 
INGSOR Ties. aoe? .38 | 60 49 se SDGEISOOUTIR SING. Tay 3 ath! IM Far roe 
0 
ING ROS Caters ets oe ite tions Ley .83-.36b|45— | .88-.45b| 50 |Bunchers and rollers, 
male— 
INOS MR RR. 2 .405| 593] .46-.57 |31- |.49-.62 |48- ] No. 1.............. 15.35 
49 ING 2A AS oie HRA orc take Pale sie 
SO ROE eet ete a ir .468| 463 506} 40 623} 50 
INGOs te cect nicl sa Se ell eee ede 
Packers, female— 
ino Pa Sa ea .23 | 54 |.25-.30 | 54 |.27-.32 | 54 TNS RO a an | Pe 11.15 
IN OUE2 ee Me We a 288] 38 305] 41 INO TOA MEL BAN ANE a vie 
ING BO Pr Li Pe 680— 700) bOI SO v4) BONING. GRA. «4. Shs Reh Me. cabo. [eae - 
IN (oy, Vic ae aoe & 223] 60 .388 |40- EAS OOMMGMNOL i. dck..A ioe alee Ole Ne a 
50 NOs SPR aka. Woe «cco RUG Hite 
Bono Bape ee PRC ean Te te a Mla .31-.435} 48 | .34-.49 | 48 
INOW Ganctetem sme ellen me aT 21a s .22 | 473|Banders and wrappers, 
IN Of WNT ORE EOS tthe as eR AL Lh .22 | 45-|.23-.27b] 50 female— 
50 OE OE tnd s G55) 
INOS) AO a le .24 | 54 |.27-.387 |31- |.31-.40 |48- 
45 5 INO Dae MG NS Soy, 12.00 
TESORO RRR, CU) eae a Da .413] 38 AT SUESO IE PIN OM OL Ne ode akon ASS Gatco sl ae 
erat hab. |e 10. 85- 
Shippers, male— 12.00 
NO GN Rs lft FOR NEL 435) 412 ASD MOORING Oiabvalescate o's eo dissecciliassaok saci nents 
JN Rae, 120025 A a Ae .50 | 45 |.51-.65 | 48 |.56-.70 | 48 ENGNG eee ae co [lcoteodt crea 4 
ING. HOM a bel sx .413| 614 455} 46 .515| 52 INOS Udine sche wick Raion | ner aoe Pa eae 
INO es ae Sa ep ae fa Cyt Bh 4a) N) Qui OA eee: 
INOS OMe Meee ko chs .468] 463 .457| 40 .593| 50 | Packers, female— 
ING HR tis 0 2 eT eR, Ue . .45-.53 | 48 |.48-.57 | 50 Gr: EN: et 16.70 
ING: ee ee ata! Oy .375| 60 .46 |40- .55 | 50 INO eo itis gc Ges 4 ee 20.80 
50 TUfo ea ea jt ae Oe pa 30.00 
Nig Mie Stace aye te .40 | 494 391] 492 ASR OOM MING Arn dae Watney ale cebeaoots [leas 
INI Gyse Oc 3 kee Nata ihe Pega meh jbapenle 35-.47 | 48 |.40-.54 | 48 JR a\ie pauper 11.00 
INO RI OU ee sates hs .46 | 494 OL, | 44 623) 44 UNG hay iste «atom els 35.00 
GN(GY. USE bi" ales eee | ar .33 | 594 848} 72 UNG rs eters aint ea Sys acts. [bs, cas este | eae 
IN OMe ae eer ee Rl ee .58 | 474 .695| 45 ING Sah eee: See. « 20.80 
Noa tre wes Noe kL ei AM, .45 | 54 51a) O4 
ToBacco AND 
Labourers— CIGARETTES 
UN ayes nd | os on coe porn crane lige 1 ia Ie Ieee .30-.36 | 54 |.35-.41 | 54 | Stemmers, female— 
ON@cgied es ne rn eo .380-.38 | 65 |.30-.40 | 55 |.30-.45 | 55 ICAO Lah AR Ae UA Ae pe oe 
UNG! > GIR os Eee ous pa a 1 .28-.375 a 34-.40 | 60 INORW OZ thas Pegs <i MOIS sce erm arel| oReNe 
No. Bie aa, oe 45 | 45 51 | 48 HON | 48) WON. Bee eee Ly Me 11.00 
ISM Wiehe. 1 5 at Rae eRe eae ee .38-.43 | 50 |.41-.48 | 50 
INO. HORE Seat .82-.45 | 55 48 140- .53 | 50 INO) eee bh. 11.00 
50 Ths CO osm es pein Rae eerie [exciece erearal Pact 
UN OvAN IBY, Jette, > 16) oe dict esd |e eae I Re .40 | 48 |.43-.45 | 48 INO GORY is Sacer toyd cpa ese ees hehe 
INICHAPR SEE Ge eee nee .485] 494 54 | 44 .597| 44 INO ibs ho he ws ok oll cee ates Le 
IN eo Re OIE, Se .405} 50 .485} 41 ROA POMBO CM ice cater. ste hee 4% Whe, oeteas el |e alee 
NOSSO ere Amiens. Fe .3891) 55 .442| 56 IN@e a Orkc odes ct sar 11.00- 
15.00 
CIGARS ANG ALOE 45 Be GLENN OS: oe 2 Re 
Per wk Per wk Per wk 
Cigarmakers, male— Tobacco cutters, male— 
Nie ED he a eae 15.40 | 50 29.40 | 544} 23.40 | 48 INGA 3: ae oe 13.90 
INO cess sole een te 25.00 | 50 23.00 | 47 25.00 | 47 NiO SOW end a Gets 2 ee, | et Mate eee Gee 
ING Otet irc eees ce 28.00 | 48 20.00 | 40 23.00 | 40 
ING. oe Rk UR oo, Ree eaOta St OD 20.62 | 48 ENO GRA «cha bets cleats © Ohe leva 
JSC ie Mw Were boned |b ea els 16.32 | 48 16.90 | 40 
INGORE Moc Le lecce che See cee [te ae 
Cigarmakers, female— ING DRA ct Bea Joe 19.00- 
INO: Poe wed 14.00 | 40 10.62 | 34 14.00 | 40 24.00 
IN Ga vee ideas § oe [POR ke fe ...| 14.00 | 47 15.00 | 47 |Blenders, female— 
UNOS, SPA tartare aie te oes = she eh 2800: 1.40 13.20 | 40 Rig. TUL CR. be. 4 es Ce 
NO: AN eee. PR hi tom 15.40 | 50 23.10} 53 19.61 | 48 NG. Behe 6S. 7 Cee ae 
EN OO are Re! mes oon 21.75 | 44 24.86 | 55 20.62 | 48 
Nou Sit. 3. .: 4 ROR sae ie et. 
Strippers, female— 
INGOs Pa ek. 3 ae 12.50 | 40 10.21 | 39 12.50 | 45 IN AER be var d tae eeeuete te [le dene 
INO Reese es Ue Sy SRS. : 10.50 | 40 11.55 | 44 
INOW SRM oslo, sou 10.60 | 50 11.91 | 463} 13.40 | 48 TNIG sD Wc, 5 sickness ocelot ee ee Lie ae 
JOR bo cleo eae es | hints) en 17.29 | 54 Ld .Ag2. As INGE 6 Bie iccde ace ie walle es ee 
*Male. tFemale. 


b Plus production bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Concluded 
ee 


1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry | Industry J HA 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs and Wages {Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages {Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.}| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ToBAcco AND 
CIGARETTES—Con. 
NOs a eee Hen as 10.00- | 50} 15.87 | 56] 21.69 | 564 
Cigarette makers, 18.50 
female— NORD. Coe ee 10.00— | 50 |12.48- |40- 114.21- |41- 
IN Oo pa see hes tO © 11.526] 48 11.52b) 48 14.50 TOR fe no2 17.89 | 54 
INO ais ek ta ae ik 10.00- | 50 |10.05- /|39- |10.00- |40-] No.6.............. 12.00 | 50} 11.50} 44 11.00 | 41 
11.00 12.50 | 48 | 15.00} 48 INO Ui e rerds ee Aes| Oe oe aa 9.60- | 48 | 9.60- | 48 
INO WOT Sas Meco) ests Lhe 11.75- |39- |14.08- |44- 11.52b 11.52b 
19.80 | 45 22.20 | 48 
INORESR ere here epee a Ge Oot Be 11.383- |40- 118.42-— |44— |Machinists— 
1S1950] OR LOCOS AS” PMD IN Ou let ete eer e ea eT ee 35.00 | 48 | 37.30] 48 
INO ROR Ne ee NA eames TCU aig 9.88 | 38 11.18 | 43 IN'ON oes aac ae 15.30 | 55 |17.00- | 60 |18.00- | 60 
NOY Genes tne doce 10.00— | 50 J11.25- |45- |14.39- |39- 25.006 28.506 
13.50 15 {S4 1 AST 2202 Bi MNOwone eee ome, see 27.50-| 50 |28.50- |48- |27.00- | 48 
’ 32.50 84.45 | 53 36.00 
Packers, tobacco, NO? Jos koa re gah eee ane oe 40.07- |57- |39.20- | 49 
female— 51:85 | 61 | 46.55 
Qe ie ween A ken 9:00:| 50.-410.05—  /39— |10.00—.'|40— | ‘No. 5:......4. 52.0002]. .  k ec ad ccc 31.50 | 48 | 31.50 | 48 
127508) (48 ch LS OOS NAS PN OaOn nem ice eens cea eae ea ee 28.80-— | 48 |28.24— |39- 
INO R27 Ee? pears hae Case ke Gh Raed 12.00 | 48 13.15 | 48 35.00 39.50 | 44 
IN Ocoee ais ee LM] heen Babe a LU 884 4S 15. 60-9 aS Ao Now 7h ee, 2 eee cee « 28.00 | 50 | 38.00 | 583%] 38.00 | 53 
15.23 17.36 
BOY. SAG ERT Dae a IAL err Hl BS 8.63 | 33 10.26 | 38 | Labourers— 
INOAS coe face Vasiseul aay apa es 9.35- | 424] 9.83- | 3 OFM cea Dee 19.00 | 493]15.84- | 48 |19.58- | 48 
12.33 12.56 22.94 
INORG ree orate oa ee rn ce ede oo 12150) 47H) 12250) 4 72TRONOn ea crete ones oe 17.50- 50 |12.80- |32- |14.00— {38- 
IN OSs eras Ae ene 11.50- | 50 |10.44— |42- /13.00- |47- 20.00 0} 48] 22.00] 48 
18.00 14.4 47 17.75 | 50 NOP abe. L sae ea hae see 14.02— |41- |19.68— 48 
ONO TRO ra tence sent amp RS 8 RUB ure 14.06 | 443] 18.61 | 503 24.75 | 56 25.44 | 48 
INORG) Miso artdieet stn re, Js eae ee 11.526 | 48 | 11.520] 48 INO See) RL Vast gene wet 25:89 | S19 (27.1558 
INOS Oia etme ote oe, cere Liat 15.36- | 48 /16.54— |39- 
Packers, cigarettes, 19.20 19.60 | 48 
female— INOS ii ado es DR ee nce ee 14.40- | 48 |14.80- | 41 
Nigel a ia Bere cn tect | ee A a sah 12.42— |46- |14.16- | 48 18.25 19.72 
14.18 | 474} 16.08 INO Tica ds Sa ee etc ote eee 12.00- | 473]12.00- | 474 
INGO ROTA IRR pee, le Ue LP 11.75- |38- }13.02- | 44 17.00 17.00 
15.50 | 40 | 16.75 INOSSR ose 16.00- | 50} 19.00 | 474} 23.92] 51 
TIO ESS Ye heey s Pom er eee aPtral Rice I ed Fea 8 9.88 |} 38 | 10.79 | 45 22.00 


b Plus production bonus. 


TABLE XI.— WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUB IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, STEREO- 
TYPING AND ELECTROTYPING. 


NOTE.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 





1929 1940 1941 1941 
Industry | | Industry —_ || 
and Wages {Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per| per |per 
‘ week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
LITHOGRAPHING 
Artists— INOGKIO. ciscioaae ate 45 | 57.39 | 44 
INO MPLeth 2 Me cence 80.00 | 44} 70.00} 44} 71.25 | 44 ING. adic cs Sic RR en at ee ee eee 48 |} 50.25 | 48 
IN Oto AE tie. ese 65:00. | 48), 68:00) 457) GOAN In44erl) Not, 8.2.20 2.085.; 48 | 54.75 | 48 
INOW AD LPT coais cp anes cece eae 45°00 || 45.1047 18) | 4331) NOOO tee.) on ake 48 |42.50- | 48 
INGH ESS ioaiiezue 55.00 | 46 | 45.00 | 45 | 47.45 | 44 52.50 
INO RO Nes Penida 60.00 | 48 | 39.82 | 45 | 40.07 | 45 
NGF ROA cae, ds 45.00— | 463] 65.40 | 45 | 66.65 | 44 |Pressmen— 
65 .00 OMe hares ee 45 | 51.25 | 44 
INORG She craters sists 50 00K) 47 461351) 4501 4 Chale ae INO se eee os ae See ee eo ee 45 | 47.45 | 44 
INOia Site ice ace 50.00— | 473/31.50- | 45 /382.75- | 44] No. °3............. 45 | 55.00 | 44 
61.00 50.00 51.25 INO ANA Re hee rea 45 |49.65- | 44 
INO Or as CALS eee ee Wey eae 56.25 | 45 | 57.50 | 45 57. 
INGSHO Rocks cee We 30,,00=. '|''483130).90= 9145. 18215= 9] 4500 WNowi ba. ee 2 eal. ee 45 |47.45- | 44 
55.00 49.44 50.70 49.65 
IN ODL Fae. tec nes 45.00 | 463) 40.00 | 45 | 47.60] 44] No. 6.............]........]e00- 45 | 49.37 | 433 
IN O:) 120s ee es 47.00 | 463) 45.00 | 45 | 46.42 | 44] No. 7............. 45 | 59.33 | 44 
INOWIS Oh tee eee Se Se [ae 8.00- | 44 /48.00- | 44] No. 8............. 45 |44.35- | 44 
60.00 60.00 53.15 
NGO M4 oe, cites date 50.00 | 463/48.00- | 45 |49.66- | 44] No. 9............. 45 |46.35- | 44 
58 .00 57.40 57 .55 
INO MOMS, och ey 75.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 | 50.00 |] 48} No. 10............. 48 oP an 48 
Engravers— Or M128 «01 Yas HOO bath ees 45 |52.10- | 44 
OOMEL Ses share ciototes 47.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 40; 50.00 | 40 59 .30 
i CR ees Mean, [oe Done as BE ae 41:00) 45 90 Y42- 26 450 ARNO. W12 0 vs, ee teen ean mrenneloaee 45 | 57.50 | 45 
INGO sas Nha ou 67.20} 441 55.85 | 44] 68.45 | 4497 No. 13.......6ccccclecccccccleoes 44 | 47.00 | 44 
INO: G45: Bee 50017 48 1°20 .82. 1:45.71 40.07 1 46 PO No. 14 koe ee 45 | 42.00 | 45 
NOPE DARI ican 55.00 | 4631 40.00 | 451 47.60 | 441 No. 15............. 45 | 54.55 | 44 
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TABLE XI.—_WAGES AND OURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, STEREO- 
TYPING, AND ELECTROTYPING—Concluded. 


Nore.—Rates include cost of living bonus where reported. 


ool eee Oo Oe eee eee 
_  —- re—~— ooaaaaSepaoU ij‘ ss ETNTETe—™EDEOEOOONDnRDDDOOOOOOooeeeeeeeOeeeoeoeoooo 





1929 1940 1941 1929 1940 1941 
Industry | | Industry —_ 
and | Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages } Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.] week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LitTHOGRAPHING— Engravers—Conc. 
Conc. INO ME Sohne aa ees 36.00 | 48 | 38.00} 48 | 40.00 | 45 
INOS AUN eed oats 45.00 | 48 | 50.00] 40} 50.00 | 40 
Pressmen—Conc. INCOM Oe alot ae er pee pete ee 30.00- | 48 |32.00- | 44 
INIGY Gigs as PE ee 40.00— | 48 |38.70-— | 45 |54.05- | 44 60.00 60.00 
55 .00 64.35 65.70 INO RU dais, cresieieite neh 42.00- | 48 | 30.00 | 46%} 30.00 | 463 
INOS Elie, SARS an eirarnn | [eae ae eae Se 38.00 | 48 39.25 | 44 53 .00 
INOW e Bence GREE 35.00—- | 48} 45.00 | 45 | 46.42 | 44] No. 7............. 55.00 | 44] 50.00 | 40} 50.00} 40 
50.00 IN Oemt Sikes asta eas 35 .00- 44 |40.00- 44 142 00- 44 
NIG s Sa ec Cee eee OL aera (eae 33.75- | 45 |86.00- | 44 50.00 45 .00 50.00 
48 44 52.10 TOS, RUMEN ASA OI Srl |e 55.00 | 40 55.00 | 40 
INO ZO ce ciaeel oss ctl un detite ae etioh sg 5800, 1°45) 1) GOR a4 UNOS S.cccsasccc es os 48.00 | 48} 50.40] 48 | 47.45 | 44 
UNOm aie conte sia col eae e ces oben AG. 35145. Ad eOOn esol NOE LL te cele ck aiselecs > 55.00- | 44] 55.00 | 40 | 55.00} 40 
INTO) 204A Ane oc GOCE 40.00- | 48 |45.00- | 45 |47.60- | 44 65 .00 
57.00 58.50 65 .00 NAR 2 reece areee ae 58.00— | 44 155.00- | 40 |55.00- | 40 
UNO Lain Bes aie ele oceoe A] cARUN ce [ate chs 39.00 | 48 | 40.25 | 48 75.00 65.00 65 .00 
INOS 242. oder sis 35.00- | 48 |37.50- | 48 |42.50- | 48] No. 18............. 55.00- | 44 |55.00- | 40 |55.00- | 40 
50.00 50.00 52.50 70.00 70. 70.00 
IN e048 Ae Ou ReeE 47.50 | 48 |35.00- 48 |40.50- 48 NOt Aas ols eet sieve clare 40 .00- 44 155 .00- 40 |55 .00- 40 
40.00 42.50 80.00 60.00 60.00 
IND MPL OG eis ben ne 55.00 | 44 | 55.00 | 40] 55.00 | 40 
Transferrers— INOMSLG iss ceteinsaisiase 60.00 | 44} 52.50 | 40} 52.50] 40 
ORL ee tate x os os 50.00 | 48} 47.00 | 45} 48.75 | 44] No. 17............. 55.00- | 44 |40.00—- | 44 |/40.00- | 44 
UNOS) e2ieieh is. Eloi cies 43.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 45 | 47.45 | 44 60.00 52.50 52.50 
INOWIRO See ca cise ht 42.00 | 48 | 47.00 | 45 | 48.40 | 44] No. 18............. 65.00 |40- | 57.50 | 40 | 57.50 | 40 
INO los, as oo ea 50.00 | 48 | 46.00] 45 | 48.45 | 44 44 
INGOMRON EE Satie eis Sele irae oo lads « 45: OOn 4b aha Se Raa BNOMEO fe oe see cicc 57.50 | 44] 63.00 | 44] 63.00 | 44 
UNIONS O's ie. fetetess. ys yee 50.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 45 | 46.20 | 44 
INO Go dee G6 GEES ele ea eon (GL 45.00 | 45 | 47.18 | 437 
INOS Ss Ane a Ge 35.00- | 46 |35.10- | 45 |36.45- | 44 |Stereotypers— 48 
49 50 48.15 50.97 INOMMA Late roa va /ergpereate's 37.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 | 31.00 | 48 
INOS is Oise arte esa Gee's 45.00 | 48 45.00 | 45 47.65 | 44 ING); WAR Boe aiee Me be 23.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 24.00 | 45 
INOS LOSE ceeib. ss. 40.00- | 48 |41.40- | 45 | 43.05-| 44} No. 3............. 35.00 | 48 | 36.08 | 45 | 37.00 | 40 
50.00 46.35 47.65 INI: | Ie SR eee ae 38.00 | 48 41.00 | 44 41.00 | 48 
INOS 10s deo 6 SOE ae ae ete eee i 48 47.00 | 48 INOY, | (LAr eee eee 39.00 | 48 33.30 | 48 33.30 | 44 
ING Hal 2 ooh eee aces 40.00- | 47$/41.00- | 45 |42 25- | 44] No. 6............. 43.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 44] 40.26 | 45 
52.00 47 .50 50.10 INO Mame orate evsscvoncetors 35.00 | 48 | 383.25 | 48 | 33.25 | 40 
INOW LS toby epetsieterew erst Stet OS [lasted 55.00 | 45 56.25 | 45 INO Seas Ss sraielelays 45.00 | 48 43 .00 | 40 43.00 | 46% 
INOW TA eee Luc 35.00 | 48 | 46.35 | 45 | 47.60) 45} No. 9............. 42.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 463! 25.00 | 46 
UNOS G56 Gon 5.o ane Ons cs ee eae 50.00) 1) 44 SO O0R PAE INO MO. ccc s/o. ol 31.00 | 48 | 28.50 | 46} 29.00 | 48 
INO 16.59) eee oss. 0'e 47.10 | 44 | 47.08 | 44] 48.33 | 44] No. ll............. 36.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 37.00 | 48 
DS aya Wise Sh 5 eee 45.00 | 48 |36.00- | 45 |37.25- | 45 | No. 12............. 37.00 | 48 | 40.25 | 48} 40.25 | 47 
44 55 45 .80 INOUE OE ot is ts a cbarsiciste 39.00 | 47 | 36.10 | 47 | 387.10 | 44 
ING 18 con. eet. 0 50.00 | 48} 46.35 | 45 | 47.60 | 44} No. 14............. 37.00 | 44} 36.10} 44] 36.10 | 45 
NOP LO Ae Reem acc: 54.00 | 48} 49.95 | 45 | 51.20] 44} No. 15............. 43.00 | 48} 41.80 | 45 | 44.00 | 48 
INO} 20s aeltee sic 60.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 45} 46.42 | 44} No. 16............. 43.00 | 48 | 41.80 | 48 | 44.00} 48 
UN OU eh Ertl eRe «ol akcess 38.25) 45 SOR Sie Asan NOUN Gis s «4 sore sie | s a ceeteteraf eines 27.60 | 48 | 29.00 | 44 
INOW 22 OR oe eens fare a| seg c so bee 46.35) 451) 4 7260H) 44 I NOsA Ses occ ce. se os 37.00 | 48 | 33.00 | 44] 35.64] 44 
IMO UPZOND URI Rare stets sent oi cifabeane 47.25 | 45 50.05 | 44 INO OMe ic aialars wea lino cvenpees all hela ars 33.00 | 44 35.50 | 40 
INOS 24. i Se ie ss 42-00— |. 48 138).25— | 45 (40 -85— Saat INO 20. 00s... c cnc. |e ee caew laces 42.00 | 40] 44.00 | 40 
50.00 50.50 52.25 1S (0273 ee cece 46.00 | 464] 47.00 | 40] 49.00 
INO E20 ciehye atten sel avell aie oe «|e 000 38 .00-. | 48 |89°25= 71/48 | Nov 22............. 45.00 | 48 | 42.00} 40| 44.00 
46.00 49 25 OMICS sents sie ape se 36.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 44} 43.80} 40 
Non 2625) seem eee 5 42.00 | 48 | 43.00 | 48} 45.50 | 48] No. 24............. 45.50 }45- | 47.00} 40 | 49.50 | 44 
INOW 27 Seas ee tes 45.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 48 40 
INOS OE asn eee coe 49.00 | 48 | 39.80] 48) 41.72 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING INGiU2 Oeics istics oe 45.50 | 48 | 40.00] 48 | 40.44 | 48 
INIT os Si oie slesste «late 47.00 | 48 | 39.23 | 42 | 46.00} 48 
Artists— INGO Mea Sen a 3.5 s ozors oct 47.00 | 48 | 38.85 | 46] 42.93 | 42 
INOS) Ur sk eae els siocs 50.00:| 48 | 42.50 | 451 42.50 | 44] No. 29............. 43.10 | 44] 28.70] 36] 31.73 | 46 
INOS aaetertns ne nie. 40.00- | 44] 40.00] 44] 40.00 | 44] No. 30............. 47.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 45 | 40.00 | 36 
45 .00 ING BSL oats: ais otsys ores 47.25 | 45 | 38.25 | 45 | 41.40} 45 
ING ect nise see 30.00— | 44 |40.00- | 44 |40.00- | 44] No. 32............. 47.25 | 45 | 41.62 | 45 | 43.20 | 45 
85 .00 71.50 71.50 INIOMG SG riches sei eet 48.00 |45- | 47.70 | 48 |43.50- | 45 
NOR See eee cic tial nih ois [Sb 0-s 40.00 | 40 45.00 | 40 48 52.20 |40- 
INGOs Oem celts, crs 5% 50.00- | 44 |85.00- | 44 |35.00- | 44] No. 34............. 48.00 | 48 | 48.00 | 48 | 52.20 | 48 
65 .00 65 .00 65 .00 48 
IN (yy CO 6-hee AanRee OO- | 44 |45.00- | 44 |45.00- | 44 
70.00 60.00 65 .00 Electrotypers— 
INC Gece oc AeSaats | Ineo en ero 35.00- | 40 |40.00- | 4 roi” of EE Se 47.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00} 44 
55 .00 INCOME? 2 ook fate ste esses 37.00 | 48 40.00 | 40 40.00 | 40 
NOD Sieh eee Ose. ss 45.00- | 483/40.00- | 434/40.00- | 434) No. 3............. 35.00 | 48 | 34.20 | 464] 34.20 | 464 
85 .00 75 .00 IN OogRao To aes eerie 45.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 40 4.00 | 40 
INOS OE en arise ss << 57.50} 44 32.50) ) 44) S740 44 t UNows 5. 6525: nese 45.00 | 44] 42.00 | 40} 48.50 | 40 
INOW NO eeukee os... 40.00- | 48 |40.00- | 40 /45.00- | 40] No. 6............. 50.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 40] 46.00 | 40 
65 .00 65.00 65 .00 INOSg 0) ao... yaese ree re ee - re 2 a 
RR aioe 44] 37.00} 44 | 40.00| 44] No. 8............. : : 
aad ae INGHE Soh acracea leet 49.00 | 44] 47.00 | 44} 50.00 | 44 
Engravers— INO: 10s. cao neae ees 52.00- | 44] 52.50 | 44) 52.50} 44 
INO MM Mreeetre rele eieicis [lative nceG.< [le are 32.00 | 45 | 34.00 | 45 57 .50 
INOS 2 Ses. oleis.s Sadiers 50200) | ASulh 5OL00 4s 4Sul) 60:00 R45 Nowdlosy. dateacwece ds. enim trae 40.00 | 40 | 40.00 | 40 
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APPENDIX A 
WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 


TaBLe 1*.,—AvERAGE WaGeEs or FARM Hep In CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY Crop CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
DoMINION BUREAU or STATISTICS. 









































Males per month in Males per year Females per year 
summer season 
Provinces - 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
with without with without with without 
Board Board Board Board Board Board 
OE OTT WN Clee an en Data aN AR Bes Gl AER oll CRD or EL 1920 60 86 543 821 275 492 
1926 4] 64 384 639 242 455 
1929 40 63 373 627 242 465 
1930 34 56 326 559 210 409 
1931 25 43 240 439 159 322 
1932 19 34 176 341 120 255 
1933 7 32 161 322 112 246 
1934 18 33 171 338 115 253 
1935 20 oD 184 358 117 254 
1936 21 37 206 374 126 261 
1937 23 40 224 400 134 Pep 
1938 24 41 230 405 135 275 
1939 24 40 245 424 140 283 
1940 28 4] 275 456 151 296 
1941 36 51 353 559 185 350 
ierinee Hdward: [Stantaay Gah. tee Le ae ee 1920 42 60 371 572 212 oie 
1926 31 47 294 484 180 325 
1929 34 52 327 534 196 us 
1930 32 50 308 513 179 344 
1931 25 39 250 413 153 284 
1932 18 30 164 305 106 225 
1933 18 30 178 319 116 237 
1934 17 30 167 320 110 231 
1935 18 31 188 343 122 247 
1936 18 oT 190 351 126 262 
1937 21 36 206 374 125 252 
1938 20 33 205 364 130 260 
1939 18 30 219 372 128 259 
1940 20 31 231 399 132 268 
1941 26 38 323 498 158 305 
INGO, SCO: Hee Eee Bese, 2m eee Ae HOD eal oho Weal 1920 49 aS 472 735 218 408 
1926 35 54 350 588 194 369 
1929 38 57 383 605 212 391 
1930 34 54 353 562 187 344 
1931 27 44 289 465 161 316 
1932 22 37 213 One 135 261 
1933 20 34 208 365 129 248 
1¢34 20 35 195 360 124 253 
1935 22 Ce 213 364 128 245 
1636 22 37 245 415 136 260 
1937 25 40 262 435 145 Zhe 
1638 25 41 169 439 145 277 
1939 25 40 271 452 143 271 
1940 25 40 299 472 142 265 
1941 34 51 414 631 1¢4 352 
Aci Brunswick, | hie) Ole Raber amt ahh) ality Ue Mili in 1920 56 79 531 785 213 391 
1926 39 57 354 529 176 319 
1929 40 60 375 589 1¢8 367 
1°30 34 54 335 550 18] 345 
1931 27 43 276 460 161 304 
1932 20 33 175 320 121 236 
1923 18 31 185 336 107 2 
1934 22 3d 214 366 115 245 
1935 21 35 210 360 103 216 
1936 2 40 257 368 117 218 
1937 28 44 205 442 133 248 
1938 26 41 280 432 128 247 
1939 pa 39 203 439 143 264 
1940 32 44 353 518 151 284 
1941 39 52 44] 625 162 304 


* Compiled from the Bulletins of Agricultural Statistics and from the Canada Year Book; figures weighted according to 
population in each district. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGES or FARM Hetpe IN CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS—Continued 
































Males per month in Males per year Females per year 
summer season 
Provinces 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
with without with without with without 
Board Board Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
(QT d6 The Tk A PR: SEG Se, Mente RRiney, Rast S ou! 1920 62 86 524 767 235 407 
1926 38 57 345 547 185 326 
1929 41 61 369 577 191 342 
1930 33 52 316 510 175 314 
1931 26 41 244 406 143 261 
1932 18 30 158 284 104 202 
1933 17 28 152 265 94 187 
1934 18 30 164 293 96 192 
1935 18 31 170 306 98 196 
1936 19 32 196 332 106 206 
1937 25 40 226 376 121 232 
1938 24 38 247 398 122 235 
1939 24 39 243 398 124 240 
1940 24 37 288 453 142 262 
1941 32 47 351 539 171 308 
COLT Voter Sia Sees MEA CACSEEE Wank Smee Sine aaa ese Cor 1920 52 75 474 736 259 470 
1626 37 58 349 583 232 419 
1929 35 57 341 595 242 454 
1930 Sil 51 304 532 229 423 
1931 25 43 237) 440 180 348 
1932 18 33 178 341 130 260 
1933 17 32 159 325 123 264 
1634 18 33 173 344 137 287 
1935 20 36 187 372 137 287 
1636 21 37 211 388 147 295 
1937 25 43 235 421 158 312 
1938 24 42 228 411 152 303 
1939 24 41 252 440 165 320 
1940 29 43 289 483 186 345 
1941 38 54 389 614 233 421 
LATALOOD TEN er Ain ry Oe eee Le D e ele Oe ete a aa ee a ala trates 1920 70 98 650 975 312 559 
1926 38 60 367 614 233 438 
1929 38 61 352 608 222 438 
1930 32 53 298 536 194 398 
1931 22 39 213 410 134 296 
1932 17 32 164 337 101 249 
1933 15 29 143 307 89 229 
1934 16 31 149 312 92 233 
1935 vee 32 160 .|.. . 323 92 232 
1936 19 34 178 336 103 235 
1937 21 37 202 367 113 249 
1938 23 39 207 373 116 252 
1939 22 37 221 398 124 267 
1940 27 40 239 409 134 276 
1941 37 51 309 500 168 |° 328 
Se ee ere nd Fe 1920 72 102 667 1,003 364 653 
(SOSKOUCH EU esis. Bisicts eins toieisis wie oe Ss ee fe eS ae 678 act re 
1929 44 69 398 685 256 496 
1930 37 60 340 53 215 427 
1931 23 42 215 418 138 312 
1932 18 33 158 324 98 240 
1633 16 31 144 305 85 222 
1934 16 31 153 319 89 230 
1935 18 33 173 345 96 240 
1936 19 35 188 346 105 238 
1937 19 35 184 344 106 233 
1638 22 37 203 363 113 247 
1939 22 38 218 381 122 262 
1940 28 42 243 407 134 270 
1941 34 50> 307 497 169 331 
As Ri BE 192 76 107 697 1,038 360 638 
ALLERIA OT Aa aero ba sank ke aes ae cate Meenas. Pook is a se 701 O71 520 
1929 43 68 404 678 253 485 
1930 37 60 342 598 223 445 


1931 25 44 232 447 156 345 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGES Or FARM HELP IN CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CROP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 
DomINnION BuREAU oF Statistics—Concluded 





Males per month in Males per year Females per year 
summer season 
Provinces a | 
Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages Wages 
with without with without with without 
Board Board Board Board Board Board 
1932 20 36 185 367 120 279 
1933 19 34 170 344 109 261 
1934 19 oo 178 850 113 263 
19385 21 37 189 367 115 271 
1936 22 38 206 378 125 271 
1937 23 40 221 401 131 282 
1938 25 43 237 418 137 289 
1939 25 42 251 431 143 295 
1940 30 46 288 475 157 315 
1941 38 57 364 573 193 369 
WSPAETSN: COLL INOTA ee ote eee oe eho ets eae ete 1920 64 95 684 1,033 431 742 
1926 49 76 452 767 278 532 
1929 49 76 482 792 291 562 
1930 46 (Ge 450 741 270 512 
1931 35 58 358 633 228 456 
1932 25 44 250 467 168 348 
1933 26 42 234 446 152 332 
19384 24 43 240 462 162 349 
1935 26 45 242 465 160 347 
1936 25 46 265 494 166 358 
1937 28 49 279 513 170 363 
1938 28 50 284 522 170 365 
1939 28 49 285 525 172 370 
1940 30 46 314 551 183 379 
1941 35 57 373 627 216 429 





TABLE 2(—AVERAGE Waces or MALE FARM Hetp Per Day as at May 15, 1940, 1941 anp 1942 


With Board Without Board ' : 
1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Hd wardyislandcGt hrc... see cee etter ne ee eee 1.01 vip. 21! 1.56 1252 1.70 2.08 
NOMA SCOLLA NEE Ce tur timo Sie CaM AU Ae a RY Lele 1.38 1.79 1.65 1.95 2.46 
New Bruns wiCk: 60) 4. BURN RN Ge UPd aac ca ee 1.16 1.44 1.98 1.63 1.94 2.59 
LOUIS) OTT SUC TS PERL O Cop ieainy Ea Sed NUR at BA oe I ois ae ta LI 1.08 iL aul 1,66 1.54 1.84 2.26 
CONCATIOR AL Ie cle sreldieies Cares toe Ea crea Se Ne eae 1.34 1.75 2.18 1.89 2.35 2.89 
Miami tobe infest See eee, sie rctelnte Meet tclaale eaiaee cc cates smaeae te 1.14 1732 1.82 1.69 1.84 2.50 
Saskatche wantin cckicen eee slots eee aa cake Mie ice a apeeee ee eo} 1.39 1.86 1.75 1.99 2.49 
PUD Erte! Ah Be ey IN otk SE eats, i cena ie NU 13h 1.54 7) 085 1.93 2220 2.79 
Bripish, COMMPIA. co, Pees ewe eee ae ne ee ee 1.50 1.65 2.09 743} 2.48 2.92 
CANADA .-5: So RR ache eagles ee ai Ree 1622) 1.48 1.91 1.76 2.06 ARNE 





Taste 3{—AvERAGE Waaces or MALE Farm Hetr Per Monts as at May 15, 1940, 1941 anp 1942 








With Board Without Board 
1940 1941 1942 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 3 3 
Parnes Mawar. Inland 02s «ss bin'satan cvs sche eye sine 0k ORES 21.21 25 .19 35 .00 31.33 39.64 49 64 
PMIRV Be MOQUIAL ova ede cla au 46.4.0 Hse mesic vie atts obs aa eemee 24 88 30.57 42 38 38.57 43 .96 61.06 
ING, SPUN WACKY wisi icis veniys ak My bs daisies so sbieaen icine FARE Re 27.14 33 .20 43 48 38 .88 45 .06 57.73 
UCDO, sab icinstere's sind ep tind cosy beehive ss wate see vie saa eeaneeD 23 .53 28 .67 38 .24 35 .06 41 80 54.44 
CGEGT A os0 octet Stn Atv anced < sole » Shanes <a ee skeen ae ae eee 26 .09 34.84 44 08 40.21 50 .03 59.91 
REA NIN, 5 bimroc o's 2.5. d0lae gcie he Sk bata aie Sime a een Bie es ee 25 .43 30.24 42.01 39.14 43 .64 57.71 
GE EALEROWO I. os oe wilepyoines komm ishas'evohie nun vine acy email 26.61 31.17 42 83 39.75 45 00 58.59 
Alberta..-...... PEN earner, ester er reas eerie 3 SA 5y 29 .03 35 .42 46 38 44 94 52.18 67.19 
BORE COMO IAAT | Soraeiclcici cpio tis Valle Ure shiek neue tienes 27.00 29 .97 44 09 46 68 50.46 68.57 
CARB DIR Sui3 s sasisils vases 08 deine mult tous eee 26 .02 31.90 42 49 39.26 46.45 58 .80 








+ Reproduced from a report on ‘‘Farm Wages in Canada’’ issued July 2, 1942 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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APPENDIX B 


NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS 
1929, 1938, 1939 and 1940, WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1940 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada) 























Average Hourly Average Annual Average 
Compensation Earnings Number 
Classes Employed 
1929 , 1938 ; 1989 ; 1940 ] 1929 ; 1938t; 1939 } 1940 1940 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Warpenters andvoridvemen:,«.o.ecsc tebe eee cee -588 -613 +614 -614 | 1,428 | 1,466 | 1,463 | 1,491 1,682 

Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 
DUM PEPAINETS:. |, Dos... Poke ses seo ewes -691 -718 -721 G20 1) L 8aa deOOue Ly Olin liao 286 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters......... -639 -630 -633 -624 | 1,410 | 1,374 | 1,458 | 1,475 246 
Helpers). andi. department... /2.5.....h eee ee +492 481 +493 -492 | 1,211 | 1,101 | 1,167 | 1,191 19 
Apprentices, B. and B. department.................. CORP AR [PL its oe Ed Ea eee G1» |e cr tarete ollicceccners sta le leabeter nee eee etereinets 

Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 
Cer MEE sk cols fede das he. 60a Be cel bee wae -617 | -634 | -641 | -647 | 1,932 | 1,722 | 1,802 | 1,865 306 
J PAVUTAL OVS TLES ion ek CRATER FER OR NERO POE nue RIN Os. nie eA 465 -476 -483 -479 | 1,229 | 1,229 | 1,252 } 1,286 377 
Extra gang and snow plough foremen................ -723 | -714} -730 | -733 | 2,111 | 1,603 | 1,313 | 1,580 316 
eemon Orme... Wek es «as > ls ddadia ss os tabMatees « -586 | -592} -597 | -597 | 1,522 | 1,497 | 1,510 | 1,536 5, 732 
Beerior mien WE) coin te oo sd eBRaS. A RR -409 | -427 | -429 | -428 | 1,033 | 1,034 | 1,036 | 1,047 14, 611 
MND AOUPETS de hoses ety rs etsc kal Rael se olsaeet MAMIE 302 286 306 +321 836 676 713 776 6, 896 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen....| -480 -576 -576 -588 | 1,562 | 1,148 | 1,347 | 1,321 55 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen....} ‘638 | -687 | -696 | -691 | 1,688 | 1,833 | 1,858 | 1,866 396 
Totaleg sac Scene ee 421 466 464 461 | 1,104 | 1,134 | 1,126 | 1,148 30,994 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
IBIACK SING Ste et eal, feck ale clic deeds oe ee eater +783 +785 -789 -788 | 1,714 | 1,577 | 1,659 | 1,718 609 
PS OMOL TACT OMI We LV sinter os. F &alaic oie ation Noasianmiae. tite -795 806 +812 -815 | 1,795 | 1,608 | 1,684 | 1,780 1,103 
PCO AETINE TUM (EN) erry eee Aire ses, als ale, svoituets aveiduart seis lahat slaves -796 | -811 -814 -815 | 1,722 | 1,609 | 1,651 | 1,694 1,834 
Mareinens (1) oes eee Ble. ais Seaniae, sis oh sires 812 822 -824 -835 | 1,698 | 1,630 | 1,692 | 1,695 418 
(CISC (CN, A ae One ae RRA Pe aR a3 SS -720 -729 -734 | -734 1] 1,662 | 1,804 | 1,551 | 1,595 5,061 
Warmed) Pee eh ee Me os avec aR Raeceiels Se ous celal 725 -739 -744 -742 | 1,536 | 1,391 | 1,486 | 1,506 203 
EN CCBTACAIEWOLKETS . 4 salvar ot. ss he Sacinees ss ss tee ee els -759 +763 -769 -770 | 1,808 | 1,667 | 1,721 | 1,779 762 
PU ACIITII SEGURA UO Mikey toch VAS apd lec g ale Wega -789 *797 -803 -806 | 1,753 | 1.604 | 1,671 | 1,762 3,764 
VIOUNCLOT See Ie Ree cia ct. rote hc 3 5 CAN sisia dis wit steittnca store +828 +824 +825 -829 | 1,742 | 1,603 | 1,675 | 1,749 97 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers................ -789 -807 -808 -813 | 1,735 | 1,593 | 1,652 ) 1,711 991 
Piel ere Comme CH ANIC WK i 4.9 44.0 Welham apes 4rd v8 -565 | -579 | +582] -581 |] 1,281 | 1,175 | 1,218 | 1,269 6,080 
Ile pen aDRrenuiCces oe o).cas Bc ssl RES als oo cGROE aroer -565 | -478 | +451] -441 | 1,263 919 877 990 8 
Remi] AnapPOnre4lnllices cas Mpgeoe sacle gae «seis oR cies -479 -473 -514 -495 | 1,007 908 | 1,085 | 1,014 MAL BY( 
Wanicle gnerseeewye esc, Make Pelee Sales bine agi tebnlo sis ots +427 +434 +438 -437 | 1,111 | 1,026 | 1,054 | 1,086 ily PRP 
Other unskilled employees a. ..-... oes. 00 e+ ecilee oo eyens 419 425 428 -429 | 1,120 | 1,026 | 1,044 | 1,057 2,850 
Wnclassificdiiaibourersife be. f.esue soles Alek nek 3899 -406 | -409 | -405 928 889 923 931 2,358 
Stationery engineers, firemen and oilers.............. °567 | +583 -587 | -587 | 1,461 | 1,440 | 1,463 | 1,480 822 
Totals wie: eee 622 631 636 637 | 1,446°| 1,325.) 1,873 | 2,417 29,714 
TRANSPORTATION 

SORE UM ETI PRAM Ne lec) Selotates Biase cg algae: s oceroia soceratars Grete» -498 +507 -506 -497 | 1,124 | 1,113 | 1,124 | 1,097 1,565 
Train despatchers. and traffic supervisors............ 1-212 | 1-237 | 1-246 | 1-239 | 3,182 | 3,172 | 3,210 | 3,233 455 
Supervisory agents and assistants.................6.. -805 +872 -913 -942 | 2,054 | 2,207 | 2,358 | 2,395 484 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)....] +483 +332 +397 +383 | 1,079 849 826 940 160 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners.........] +728 725 -732 -727 | 1,918 | 1,857 | 1,887 | 1,904 4,779 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers......... -611 -551 -557 -555 | 1,335 | 1,484 | 1,432 | 1,475 262 
HOLE MOND MEST SUCUS slits, ccreebeciee ce mite «(eels = mleele -690 -693 -706 SYA UPA ea eran eG pet RE Sn Uae ite: 399 
Freight handlers and other station employees........] +5038 -506 -510 -515 | 1,170 | 1,105 | 1,148 } 1,178 4,502 
JUG SYOWUT EINE! os 0 ck GRINS Stl OREO DOES eee c east ieir 421 +386 397 -410 | 1,007 908 951 | 1,000 553 

Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 
BUC ALC SEI Pe TERNS 01.0 oil teleiebee a: suaiece ¢ sisigiiepe ake +632 613 605 598 | 1,991 | 1,795 | 1,787 | 1,806 244 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants....| -342 373 373 -368 | 1,059 | 1,042 | 1,048 | 1,094 1;325 
Floating equipment employees...........+..+22eeee: +386 +379 373 $396 | 12352 | 1,268 [2,272.0 1,286 600 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors...| -697 | -711 -712 -705 | 2,080 | 1,919 | 1,997 | 1,978 150 
Sleeping and parlour car porters...........e.eee scene -872 | -381 | -381 -379 | 1,109 | 1,105 | 1,121 | 1,110 814 
Drag brid eevoperatOrsiieiccic a. dosce ds esis sleledn obs -516 | -543 -547 | -552 | 1,324 | 1,474 | 1,485 | 1,455 88 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked) 387 -400 -403 -401 | 1,033 | 1,037 | 1,042 | 1,045 549 
oad passelwer CONUUCTORS: ....).4.U Wes sss hss Sblew se = 1-138 | 1-282 | 1-309 | 1-319 | 3,030 | 2,857 | 2,946 | 3,007 660 
VON ire te MOICONGUCEOTS es se i Rietals clelele se sbetmleleuelalele -963 | 1-092 | 1-092 | 1-091 | 2,948 | 2,698 | 2,790 | 2,920 1,819 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen..| -838 -942 -971 -966 | 2,144 | 2,008 | 2,088 | 2,095 1,477 
Road freight brakemen and pene: et NER -756 | -856 -860 | -863 | 2,128 | 1,894 | 1,948 | 2,039 4,206 
Yard conductors and yard foremen...........+...+-- -852 -850 -859 -859 | 2,309 | 2,176 | 2,199 | 2,313 1ahG 
Nard brakemen and helpers.... ©. Ase: ..++-+ see ee 788 | -787 -796 | -794 | 2,014 | 1,820 | 1,859 | 1,973 2,455 
Road passenger engineers and motormen............. 1-511 | 1-652 | 1-681 | 1-686 | 3,383 | 3,410 | 3,566 | 3,657 824 
Road freight engineers and motormen............... 1-105 | 1-237 | 1-245 | 1-245 | 3,297 | 2,981 | 3,101 | 3, 183 2,388 
Vang ensinecrs and MOLOTMEN «<.... cetceco- «inicio aie +890 +886 893 -896 | 2,634 | 2,403 | 2,495 | 2,732 970 
Road passenger firemen and helpers.............++5: 1-160 | 1-301 | 1-317 | 1-310 | 2,510 | 2,524 | 2,624 | 2,712 808 
Road freight firemen and helpers...........+..+++.+- *827 | -941 -949 | -050 | 2,250 | 2,070 | 2,167 | 2,180 2,639 
Rerd fremen end helpers. fs... es yoc te cn cyee eek eens -694 | -692 | -697 | -704 | 2,031 | 1,772 | 1,854 | 2,014 1,025 
Totals? sctie doped: -751 -796 -803 -801 | 2,016 | 1,902 | 1,952 | 2,003 37,316 
Employees engaged in outside operations............ 417 -468 -455 -436 | 1,125 | 1,244 | 1,214 | 1,142 5,566 
Grand Total {....... 581 | -621 | -625 | -633 | 1,492 | 1,458 | 1,487§] 1,532§! 103,590$ 


* Carmen are graded according to class of work. ‘ } A ‘ 
+ For employees on an hourly basis; the number on daily or other basis, officials, office staff, ete., in 1940 was 26,760, in- 


cluding 13,401 clerks who averaged $5.01 per day, $1,552 per year. 


Revised. ee) 
§ Employees in communication department deducted. 
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APPENDIX C 
NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF COAL MINERS IN CANADA. 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1940* 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada) 




















whe, Nova ae Saskat- | Alberta | British | Canada 
Scotia§ te chewan Columbia 
Average wage per man per day..............00.ceeeeeee L92T IS) 1.15.06 | SOO SHU HSM SHOR OS 7263718 S MGI STs |S mn BeoO 
1922 4.07 3.78 4.12 6.42 5.81 5.18 
1923 4 35 4.54 4.53 7.41 5.85 5.57 
1924 4.93 4.50 4.51 6.74 5276 5.62 
1925 5.73 3.21 4 26 5.97 4.99 5.51 
1926 4.69 3.18 4 52 5.56 4.91 4.97 
1927 4 81 3.58 4 42 Dead 4.94 5.03 
1928 5.83 3.55 4.72 5.79 4.89 5.57 
1929 5.52 3.83 4.21 5.94 4.92 5.49 
1930 5 .62 3.82 4.15 5.68 5.04 5.47 
1931 5.49 3.78 3.83 5.35 4.94 5.28 
$1932 5.08 Shae 3.19 5.05 4.83 4 90 
$1933 4 30 3.36 3.01 4 83 4.68 4.11 
$1934 4 29 2.86 3.07 4 84 4.69 4.38 
$1935 4 39 2.75 3.09 4.97 4 62 4.46 
$1936 4.55 2.86 3.08 5.05 4.63 4.57 
$1937 4.79 2.90 3.00 5.19 4 81 4.76 
$1938 4.92 3.16 3.13 5.27 4.74 4 85 
$1939 4 93 3.05 3.25 Dok 5.10 4.91 
1940 4.96 Ee) hf 3.56 5.49 4.95 4.95 
Average number of wage earners (12 months)........... 1921 12,626 449 435 10,019 6, 694* 30, 223 
1922 14,068 611 460 8, 8157 6, 1407 30, 096 
1923 13, 385 612 505 9,917 5,879 30,300 
1924 12,500 608 519 7, 163+ 4,916F 25,708 
1925 8, 333T 614 517 8, 686 5,336 23, 490 
1926 12,100 544 470 8, 667 5,095 26,878 
1927 LOwoay 558 509 8,932 5,038 28,357 
1928 139333 585 509 9, 280 5, 043 28,754 
1929 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28, 227 
1930 13,376 584 529 8,849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 538 8,024 3, 890 26,489 
1932 12, 623 709 748 7, 824 3, 684 25, 597 
1933 11,861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,035 882 7, 839 2,849 24, 671 
1935 12, 674 136 813 7,662 2,031 24,831 
1936 12, 848 1,158 847 8,054 2,639 25,597 
1937 13, 268 1,050 874 7,813 2,874 25 , 890 
1938 13,592 1,120 841 7,374 2,833 25,767 
1939 13,035 1,284 667 7,384 2,826 25,200 
1940 12,949 1,406 649 7,307 2,783 25, 128 
Average number of days worked per man per year...... 1921 230 207 10 217 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 231 227 261 250 
1924 202 213 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 Jol 
1926 247 249 214 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 27 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 179 202 182 
1934 233 229 201 182 217 214 
1935 217 231 206 207 241 216 
1936 227 232 230 209 260 225 
1937 247 244 236 207 258 235 
1938 204 210 232 202 229 208 
1939 231 257 246 208 246 228 
1940 263 274 235 228 257 252 


a anette nN ES pe eM eT et ee eee 


* Figures for the Yukon Territory were included under British Columbia in 1921, but have been compiled separately since. 
For several years two to four miners were employed from 50 to 100 days, wages averaging about $8.00 per day; in 1939 and 


+e oes was mined. In Manitoba mining operations began in 1931, small numbers being employed, 4 in 1940, averaging 
.40 per day. 


{ Prolonged dispute during year. 
{ Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. 
§ Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS AND UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Provincial legislation on wages and hours 
and the regulations thereunder, as well as 
the provisions regarding wages and hours for 
work on Dominion Government contracts, were 
summarized in full in the Report on Wages 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1939 
and 1940, Appendix D (pp. 150-214). The 
present Appendix is a supplement to that 
summary and merely outlines the changes 


made during 1941 and the first six months 
of 1942. On pp. 153 and 173, however, there 
are tables showing generally the minimum 
wage rates and maximum hours of work in 
effect at the present time in the main types of 
establishments in the various provinces. 

In the second sub-section below the war- 
time wages control policy of the Dominion 
Government is summurized. 


Federal Government 


Government Contracts 


The Order in Council of December 31, 1934, 
fixing minimum wage rates for work on Gov- 
ernment contracts for the manufacture of 
supplies, was amended by P.C. 3884, May 
30, 1941. The rates for workers 18 years of 
age and over were raised to 35 cents per hour 
for men and 25 cents for women though lower 
rates were permitted for beginners and special 
provision was made for handicapped workers. 
A fine was provided for failure to pay the 
prescribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was replaced 
by P.C. 7679. The rates of 35 cents and 25 
cents for adults were retained and a rate 
of 20 cents per 
minimum for workers under 18. The _ pro- 
visions relating to beginners were clarified 
and it was stipulated that not more than 20 
per cent of the total number of employees 
could be paid the beginners’ rates. Pro- 
visions contained in the Order in Council 
of 1934 relating to posting notices and main- 
taining records were re-stated, and the fine for 
non-compliance was substantially increased. 

An Order in Council of November 23, 1940 
(P.C. 6801) had made the Deputy Minister of 
Labour responsible for the investigation of 
claims for wages at the rates set forth in the 
schedules embodied in contracts for public 
works and other construction under authority 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935. It also set forth a procedure for the 
settlement of claims which on investigation 
were found to be justified. By P.C. 7679, the 
terms of this Order in Council were applied 
also to contracts for the manufacture of 
supplies. 

In the early part of 1941 a co-operative 
scheme was worked out between the Dominion 
and Provincial Labour Departments whereby 
the inspection staffs of the latter could be 
used in the enforcement of the wages and 
hours conditions on Dominion contracts. This 
scheme was put into effect by P.C. 5522, July 
22, 1941, which authorized the Minister of 
Labour to appoint provincial officials and 
other persons as inspectors and provided 


hour was fixed as the > 


penalties for any person who obstructed the 
work of an inspector. 

By the Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living 
Bonus Order of October, 1941, (see below) 
a National War Labour Board was set up 
and the administration of P.C. 7679 and the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, 
was made the responsibility of this Board. 
P.C. 1774, March 9, 1942, was then passed, 
replacing P.C. 5522. It authorized the Minister 
of Labour to appoint provincial officials and 
others as inspectors not merely for the Fair 
Wages Policy but also for the Wartime 
Wages Order and to designate any provincial 
department, board, etc., as his agent or the 
agent of the National War Labour Board 
for the purposes of supervising the staft 
carrying out inspection duties. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living 
Bonus Order prohibited increases in the 
basic wage rates in effect on November 15, 
1942. In some cases, however, the payment 
of the wage rates set forth in the schedules 
to public works contracts under authority 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, would represent an increase in basic 
wage rates. P.C. 5518 was therefore passed 
on June 29, 1942, to authorize increases in the 
basic rates in these cases. At the same time, 
in order that the control of wages might be 
maintained, the National War Labour Board 
may establish a range of wage rates in the 
schedules it prepares, and rates higher than the 
highest in the range may not be paid without 
permission. Similar provisions were made with 
regard to government contracts for the manu- 
facture of supplies by the Wartime Wages 
Control Order (see below). 


Control of Wages 

The control of wages, which is comple- 
mentary to the control of prices, was first 
undertaken in P.C: 7440, December 16, 1940, 
at a time when price control was still confined 
to individual commodities. P.C. 7440, which 
was amended by P.C. 4643. June 27, 1941, 
and later repealed by P.C. 8253, October 24, 
1941, was declared to apply to industries 
coming under the Industrial Disputes Invests- 
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gation Act which had been extended to war 
industries in November, 1939. It served as a 
guide to Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation whose recommendations on wages had 
previously been somewhat conflicting. It was 
designed to conform to the Government’s 
anti-inflationary policy without placing undue 
hardship on wage-earners. Wages were to be 
stabilized at the 1926-1929 level except in 
cases where the level could be shown to be 
unduly low, and a flat-rate cost-of-living 
bonus was provided. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living 
Bonus Order (P.C. 8253, October 24, 1941, 
as amended) repealed P.C. 7440 and was, in 
turn, repealed by P.C. 5968, July 10, 1942. 
It was first issued at approximately the same 
time as the comprehensive price control policy 
was introduced and it extended, with some 
modification, the principles of P.C. 7440 to all 
employers. No changes were permitted in 
the wage rates in effect on November 15, 1941, 
though provision was made for the raising 
of rates which were unduly low. At the 
same time, a flat-rate cost-of-living bonus was 
payable which was to be adjusted in a pre- 
scribed manner with changes in the cost-of- 
living index. Provision was made _ for 
permanent enforcement machinery in the form 
of a National War Labour Board which, with 
the assistance of nine Regional War Labour 
Boards, administered this Order together with 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1935, and P.C. 7679 (see previous section). 
These Boards consist of employers’ and em- 
ployees’ representatives under the chairmanship 
of the Dominion and Provincial Ministers of 
Labour. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order (P.C. 
5963, July 10, 1942) amends and consolidates 
the Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
Order. The National and Regional War 
Labour Boards, whose constitution and func- 
tions are practically unchanged, continue to 
administer the new Order and the Fair Wages 
Policy. The principal changes in the new 
Order are as follows: (1) The basic wage rate 


is defined in terms of a range of wage rates 
as well as of a single rate. An employer may 
now, without special permission, increase or 
decrease the rate paid to a worker if the 
increase or decrease is within the limits of a 
range, if the worker has been promoted or 
demoted, or if a work element forming part 
of the operation he performs has been added 
or removed; (2) P.C. 5518 (see previous sec- 
tion) has been incorporated in almost identical 
language in the present Order. Moreover, it 
is also provided that an employer must in- 
crease the basic rate or range of rates paid 
by him if it is necessary to do so to meet 
the requirements of P.C. 7679 regarding mini- 
mum wages for work on Government contracts 
for the manufacture of supplies; (3) The en- 
forcement provisions have been made more 
stringent. 


As was stated in the previous section, the 
Minister of Labour has power, under PC. 
1774, to appoint inspectors for the enforce- 
ment of the Wages Control Order. 

The wartime control of wages has been 
supplemented by a similar policy regarding 
salaries. The Wartime Salaries Order was 
originally established by P.C. 9298, November 


_ 27, 1941. P.C. 9298 was amended by P.C. 946, 


February 6, 1942, and was then repealed by 
the amending and consolidating Order in 
Council, P.C. 1549, February 27, 1942, which, 
in turn, was amended by P.C. 4346, May 26, 
1942. It applies to persons receiving $175 or 
more per month except for persons not above 
the rank of foreman. A person receiving $250 
or more per month is considered to be above 
the rank of foreman unless it is clear from 
the nature of his duties that he is not. It is 
provided that no salaries may be increased 
above the level of November 7, 1941, but in 
certain cases, where the salaries of persons 
who had assumed new duties in war industries 
have not been adjusted, increases are per- 
mitted. A cost-of-living bonus is to be paid 
in the case of salaried officials earning less 
than $3,000 per year. The Order is adminis- 
tered by the Commissioner of Income Tax. 


Minimum Wages Under Provincial Legislation 


The following is a summary of the changes 
made in minimum wage regulations between 
January, 1941, and July, 1942. The table 
on p. 153 shows the minimum rates at 
present in effect for full-time experienced 
workers in factories, shops, offices, hotels 
and restaurants. No changes were made dur- 
ing the period under review in the minimum 
wage laws or regulations of Prince Edward 
Island or Ontario, and, except in the table, 
no further reference is made to these provinces 
in this section. 

The situation as it was at the end of 1940 
is summarized in the 1940 Report, pp. 151-182. 
For complete information regarding both the 


situation at the end of 1940 and the changes 
made since then, it is necessary to refer to 
the orders issued by the provincial auth- 
orities. Fairly complete summaries are pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazeTTe as the orders 
are gazetted. 
Nova Scotia 

In accordance with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s policy for the stabilization of basic 
wage rates and the payment of a flat-rate 
cost-of-living bonus, an increase of $1, which 
is to be regarded as a cost-of-living bonus, 
has been made in all the weekly rates estab- 
lished by orders under the Minimum Wage 
for Women Act. 
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There have also been some changes in the 
weekly hours of work to which the minimum 
rates apply. In all establishments, except 
shops, beauty parlours and offices, they apply 
to a week of from 44 to 48 hours rather than 
to one of from 44 to 50 hours, and in laundries 
they apply to the normal week if that is less 
than 44 hours. In shops, beauty parlours and 
offices they apply to a 48-hour week. 


Formal changes have been made in the 
geographical classification in the order relat- 
ing to laundries, dry cleaning establishments 
and dye works. The rates which formerly 
applied to “Halifax, Sydmey and Glace Bay”’ 
now apply to “Cities and towns of 17,000 
population and over,” and those which applied 
to “Other incorporated towns” now apply to 
“Towns under 17,000 population”. There is 
no Jonger any provision for deductions from 
the wages of workers in laundries for board 
and lodging. 


New Brunswick 


Since the end of 1940 two new orders have 
been issued under the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act, 1988, applying to fish, fruit 
and vegetable canneries in northeastern coun- 
ties and to establishments in the same coun- 
ties which manufacture or repair equipment 
used in canneries or in the fishing industry. 
All male employees 18 years of age and over 
must be paid at least 25 cents per hour. Boys 
under 18 and women must receive at least 
15 cents. Piece-workers must be paid at rates 
which will ensure that they do not receive 
less than the minimum hourly rates. Deduc- 
tions for board and jJodging are permitted at 
the rate of 50 cents per day. All workers must 
be paid at least semi-monthly. 

Two orders are issued annually under the 
Forest Operations Commission Act, 1934. The 
first, appearing every spring, applies to river 
eperations and the other, which is issued in 
the fall, covers forest operations. 

For stream driving no minimum rates for 
individuals are set, but a minimum average 
rate is fixed. This average, which in 1940 
was $2.85 per day with board, was raised to 
$3.25 with board in 1941 and $3,50 in 1942. 
For piece-work the equivalent of this must be 
paid. Wages paid to cooks, foremen, booke 
keepers, and clerks may not be included in 
determining the average. 

For the other river operations, viz., boom- 
ing and sorting, the minimum for individual 
workers which was 28 cents per hour in 1940 
was raised to 324 cents in 1941 and 35 cents 
in 1942. Where board is furnished not more 
than 50 cents per day may be deducted. 

The increases made in 1942 were in leu 
of cost-of-living bonus and were approved 
by the Regional War Labour Board for New 


Brunswick. This Board also established a 
maximum of $3.75 per day with board for 
stream-drivers and 3734 cents per hour for 
boomers and sorters. However, workers who 
in 1941 were receiving rates higher than these 
may continue to receive their 1941 rates. 

For cutting, peeling, yarding and hauling, 
th minimum below which the average could 
not fall was $40 per month with board in the 
winter of 1939-40. This was raised to $50 per 
month with board in 1940-41 and to $52 in 
1941-42, The minimum for any individual 
employee was fixed at $36 per month with 
board in 1939-40, at $45 in 1940-41 and $47 
in 1941-42. Piece-workers may not be paid 
less than these amounts, and the wages paid 
to cooks, tractor operators, truck drivers, 
foremen, bookkeepers, clerks and piece-workers 
may not be included when the average is 
determined. 


Quebec 


Since the end of 1940, a new Order 4 
relating to all workers not covered by other 
orders has been passed replacing the former 
one, an order under the Minimum Wage Act 
has been issued to replace the three orders 
which had been passed originally under the 
Forest Operations Act, new orders were issued 
for the taxicab business and for taverns in 
the Montreal District, orders have been issued 
for the first time relating to cinemas and 
theatres in the Montreal district and to work 
in peat bogs, and a number of other orders 
have been amended. An order was _ also 
passed governing shoe-repairing  establish- 
ments in the Montreal district, but it was 
abrogated on January 10, 1942, less than two 
months after it had come into effect. 

Because of the war, provisions in all orders 
relating to hours of work and weekly rest 
have been relaxed. It was noted in the 1940 
Report that the provision of the old Order 
4 limiting the hours of men to 72 per week 
and those of women to 55 was suspended for 
establishments engaged on war work by a 
resolution first adopted on September 1, 
1939. The provision of the same order re- 
quiring a weekly rest day for all workers 
covered by the order was suspended for war 
establishments on June 1, 1940. The new 
Order 4 which came into effect on April 11, 
1942, omitted altogether the provision lmit- 
ing hours, and declared that the weekly-rest- 
day provision does not apply to war estab- 
hshments. On October 1, 1941, a special order 
was issued providing that any provision in 
orders other than Order 4 which limited hours 
or required a weekly rest day would not apply 
to war establishments for the duration of 
the war. 
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Order 4, 1942, which came into effect on 
April 11, repeals the previous Order 4 and 
all amendments, rules of interpretation, reso- 
lutions and permits or exemptions. Like the 
old Order, it applies to all workers contem- 
plated by the Minimum Wage Act except 
those governed by a special order. There 
have been few basic changes but the numerous 
amendments have been consolidated and there 
has been considerable re-arrangement of the 
provisions. 

The minimum hourly rates and the weekly 
hours to which they apply are, except in 
a few cases, the same as in the previous 
order. However, there has been some re- 
classification of employees, and moreover, 
minimum rates are no longer stipulated on 
a weekly, monthly or yearly basis but solely 
on an hourly basis. A table therefore appears 
on pp. 156-7, which summarizes in full the 
provisions of the new order relating to wage 
rates and normal weekly hours and replaces 
the table appearing on pages 158-160 of the 
1940 Report. 

The provisions relating to apprentices or 
inexperienced workers, overtime rates of pay, 
and the wage-rates of part-time workers are 
the same as in the old order (1940 Report, 
pages 156-157) except that employees working 
less than 30 hours per week are now entitled 
only to the regular minimum rate for their 
class rather than to 15 per cent extra. 

The deductions which are now permitted 
for board and lodging (by agreement between 
the employer and worker) are as follows: 
for a single meal, 25 cents in Zone I, 20 cents 
in Zone II and 15 cents in Zones III and IV; 
for lodging, 30, 25 and 20 cents per day in 
the various zones; and the complete board, 
$6, $5 and $4 per week. In mining camps in 
Abitibi and Temiscamingue, and in mining 
and, construction camps in Zone IV, 31 cents 
may be deducted for a single meal, 25 cents 
for a day’s lodging and $7 for complete weekly 
board. The monthly wages for commissary 
clerks, etc., in camps are the same as in 
the old order. 

A new order for forest operations came into 
force on May 3, 1941. It replaced three orders 
issued under the Forest Operations Act which 
had been continued in force after the repeal 
of that Act by the Minimum Wage Act, 1940. 
It applies to all the operations covered by 
the superseded orders, viz., cutting and trans- 
porting pulpwood, firewood and sawlogs, and 
river operations. The minimum wage rates it 


requires are set forth in the table on p. 157. 


For certain occupations, which are indicated 
in the table, the rates are for work done dur- 
ing a 60-hour week, and extra hours must be 
paid on a pro rata basis. As under the former 
orders, board and lodging must be provided 


and automobile-for-hire 


in addition to wages, except to piece-workers 
for whom a maximum deduction of 60 cents 
per day is permitted. 


New orders were also passed for the taxicab 
business, and for 
taverns in the Montreal district. These 
orders, which came into effect on April 19 
and August 2, 1941, respectively, supersede 
the orders summarized on pp. 157 and 163 of 
the 1940 Report. Since the minimum rates 
of practically all the classes of workers covered 
have been raised, new tables have been drawn 
up (p. 158) replacing those in the 1940 Report. 
The 1940 table for taxicabs and automobiies 
for hire covered not merely the Montreal 
district but also Quebec and Levis. This 
latter area, therefore, has been included in 
the present table, although no changes have 
been made in the rates in effect there. 


In taverns in the Montreal district over- 
time must be paid for hours in excess of 12 
per day or 54 per week at the rate of 13 
times the minimum rate. Bartenders working 
less than 40 hours per week must be paid 56 
cents per hour and waiters 404 cents per hour. 
Bartenders with less than 648 hours’ experience 
may be paid 25 cents per hour. 

Taxicab drivers in the Montreal district may 
not be at the wheel for more than 12 con- 
secutive hours. For hours in excess of 66 per 
week, they must be paid 40 per cent of the 
gross receipts collected during the overtime 
if they are working on a commission basis. 
If they are paid by the hour they must receive 
14 their regular hourly rates. All other em- 
ployees in taxicab and automobile-for-hire 
establishments must’ also be paid 14 times 
their regular wage rates for hours in excess 
of their normal work weeks (see table). Tem- 
porary drivers must receive 40 per cent of 
the gross receipts up to five hours with a 
minimum of $1, and 20 cents per hour there- 
after. Those working by the hour must re- 
ceive 30 cents per hour with a minimum of 
five hours’ pay. 

Minimum rates were set for the first time 
for theatres and cinemas in the Montreal 
district and for work on peat bogs by orders 
which came into force on May 31 and August 
24, 1941. The rates established by these orders 
are indicated in the tables on p. 158. For the 
various classes of employees in theatres and 
cinemas the rates apply to a specified num- 
ber of hours per week (see table) and hours 
in excess of these must be paid at 14 times 
the regular rate of the individual employee. 
Stage-hands and musicians who work less than 
four days per week must be paid $2 for one 
show, $3.50 for two shows in one day and $5 
for three shows in one day. Workers in peat 
mills must be paid special rates for hours over 
54 per week between May and November in- 
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clusive and over 48 during the rest of the 
year. These rates are 374 cents per hour 
for 75 per cent of the workers and 30 cents 
for the remainder. Those working less than 
40 hours per week must receive 25 cents per 
hour. 

The following changes in other orders should 
be noted. Page references are to the 1940 
Report. In cotton textiles (pp. 157, 162) the 
hours beyond which overtime had to be paid 
were formerly 10 per day and 50 per week 
for most classes of workers. These have been 
changed to 10 and 48. The minimum and 
average rates of all workers in silk textiles 


(p. 162) were raised by 4 cents on July 5, 
1941. An increase of 10 per cent for all 
classes engaged in the manufacture of wooden 
boxes, etc. (p. 164) went into effect on October 
4, 1941. A similar increase was to have taken 
effect on November 23 in the wages paid to 
workers covered by 13 other orders, but since 
the Federal Government’s Wartime Wages 
and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order had by then 
come into effect, they were cancelled. Because 
of special circumstances, however, the increase 
was brought into effect for stationary engine- 
men in the Montreal district (p. 161) on April 
12, 1942. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC! 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Minimum per hour 
Industries and Occupations 





Zone I? Zone II Zone III Zone IV 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Order 4 
Industrial and commercial establishments (48-hour week3)........... 26,722,014) 24, 20,; 151) 225 18, AS 205 16s 
Office:workers\(48-hour ‘week®) te. Senay ieee cients SN Ua le Ne yas ee 224, 15 20 mats 15a 12 
Transport and delivery service, garage mechanics? 
Drivers of horse-drawn or motor vehicles, n.e.s. (60-hour week)... 25 20 18 15 
Drivers of trucks, 5,000 Ibs. and over, and buses (60-hour week). . 30 25 BS 20 
Helpers and messengers delivering articles of over 25 lbs. (60-hour 
CGE) NORMAN HSM Sit Es a MIRO ABS) MIN iy ene |r aN aan i 20 18 16 14 
Other messengers, and delivery boys on foot, bicycle or accom- 
panying driverss iii. O04 eee Teer | Sia iiee Yo Sy Peer gee 10 10 10° 10 
Garage mechanics: (60-hour weelkk).>...c0...,.0sececsecssecceuceces 40 35 30 25 
Hotels, restaurants, etc. (60-hour week)? ® 
Waiters, chamber-maids, bartenders, elevator-operators........... 20 16 13 10 
COORG Soci k MEA Tae, | Re A OE oe PRL te eA se et 30 25 15 12 
Katehentitely vanes i Une. a MA aie eerie ooo eh De aaa ee 25 20 14 12 
Bell-boys, porters, and check-room clerks.................eeeeeees 10 10 10 10 
Lavern‘and ibar-room) workers. sole. ce be, Pee nce es sche eee 25 25 25 25 
Boarding houses, lodging: houses!) ..2 6.60/60 baba oe cee ca ca ele « bien 15 13 12 10 


ES 


1 These tables are supplementary to those appearing on pages 158-165 of the 1940 Report and supersede any 
inconsistent parts of them. Other changes which must be made in the latter tables are summarized in the text. 

2 Zone I consists of Montreal, Laprairie, Longueuil, St. Lambert, Laval-des-Rapides and municipalities on 
the Island of Montreal. Zone II consists of Quebec, Quebec-West, Iberville and towns of over 10,000 inhabitants. 
oe III consists of Terrebonne and towns of from 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. Zone IV consists of the rest of 
the province. 

3 Unless otherwise stated. The following establishments are specifically mentioned as subject to this week: 
banks, insurance companies, stock and bond brokers, radio broadcasting, telephone companies, electric and gas 
companies except retail departments, waterworks except municipal corporation waterworks, amusement halls, and 
laundries except where covered by a special order. Sash and door factories are subject to a regular work-week of 
50 hours. In the following the rates apply to a 54-hour work-week: manufacture of narrow fabrics, retail shops, 
butcher and pork shops, stove-repair shops, crushed stone quarries, post offices, barber shops and hairdressing 
establishments, cheese processing establishments, bakeries, theatres and cinemas, manufacture of felt hats, meat 
packing establishments, manufacture of rubber goods, biscuits, chocolate, flour, concrete pipes, organs, coffins 
foundries in Zone II, bootblacks, fox farms and funeral undertaking establishments in Zones I and II. Rates 
apply to a 60-hour week in sawmills in Zones II, III and IV, foundries in Zones III and IV, farm implement 
factories including separator factories in Zones III and IV, funeral undertaking establishments in Zones III and 
IV, dairies, creameries, cheese factories, waste material trading establishments, hotels and restaurants, transport 
undertakings, wool carding establishments during May to August, public corporations, apartment houses, real 
estate undertakings, office buildings and employees taking care of horses used by carters. 

4 The highest rate must be paid to at least 60 per cent of the workers, the second highest to not more than 
25 per cent and the lowest to not more than 15 per cent. 

5 Except in establishments such as hotels which must provide a 24-hour service to the public, and in industrial 
and commercial establishments where the other employees are subject to longer work-weeks. 

6 First rate applies to workers with at least one year’s experience, second to those with less experience. 

7 Drivers for industrial and commercial establishments where transport is only an accessory, and employees 
including cooks who serve meals in such establishments which are not principally hotels or restaurants, are 
covered by the provisions relating to such establishments. Garage employees who sell automobiles, gas, oil, etc., 
are subject to the provision for retail stores (industrial and commercial establishments). 

8 Twelve cents if messenger provides his bicycle. Rates apply to normal work-week of establishment 
employing them. 

9 Rates for Zone II apply to hotels in Zones III and IV with 50 or more bedrooms. In the winter, how- 
ever, if some of the rooms are closed so that not more than 50 are available, the lower rates may be paid. 
Hotels in Thetford Mines are to be considered as in Zone III. 

10 Weekly rates of $9, $7.50, $7 and $6 according to the Zone are also prescribed. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 
MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES—Continued 


oy 
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; ; Minimum per hour 
Industries and Occupations 





Zone I Zone II Zone IIT Zone LV 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Order 4—Concluded . : 
Watehmen: (60-hour week). wcmec trainees otelerasietate slscleieic'= *:0)s1 9) sie « 25 25 20 15 
Janitors in apartment houses!!.............22ecccccesreccseccscecteeene $50 $50 $40 $40 
per mo. per mo. per mo. per mo. 
Teachers!2 
Employed by school boards............cceceereeeeeeseeeeseeeeees $300 per year in all Zones 
For cleaning their schools... 2.0.2... s00ceccssc ec ees s ns ceccece 25 25 8 13 
Employed by other persons}3,,..........cceceee cece eee e reece eee $12 $12 $10 $10 
per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. 
Sacristans and sextons (70-hour week) 
Wor kcimoy en EU Iaye cavssrce caterers nave ele ieie spetone atabake eine tte sheteYene/ 2's !tpniels!bus\« $75 per month $60 $50 
Wiorskanoubrel (rat ay coe cysietala chalets attrartvartersiete svele ictcinioia sveferiate/ eiriels'/a:~)0'< $40 per month $35 $30 
Telephone operators!* 
Switchboards of 300 lines or MOTe..........--20--2e-csesercssccces $10 per week $8 per week 
as ss 100 to 300 Lines? cee cee crt ere eeeisesters amieieis ss $6 per week in all Zones 
oe Joss: than=1 OOiINeS iene serrate ie cehars cree cates 25 cents per line with monthly minimum of $5 
Bootblacks (54-hour week)... «252 csc... scl sis on dalnieimnigeielasielelsissls -1sl- == 10 10 10 10 
Pine boysn(O4-NOUTsWECIS)) sca oy. cle rsioielers = a) ss ebolo: ketaleyateretetelstelereteyelskcisis'2 1s)» </=\° 15 15 10 10 
Longshoremen at Rimouski!s 
BIG TiS (KOA OH 00h Re pea BBB eae Dean ACnbbGrocirs ObOb. CHE COS SOC CONG HOMICOOmnMno) noon Many: 5 Le ed lett ane 
PPE ORT ise isu hin's Son 9 ae slek me slere oleae pie erepabre niet sien 8/6 0.3 Loa eiaja'ald:tyare Ohm oralgie) ah mink ae MOT y a verecset tee sane 
Seasonal industries 
Fruit and vegetable canneries, June 15-Oct. 15...........-2+eeee0e: 14 14 14 14 
Maple sugar production, April 1-June 15........... 2. cee ee eee rece 15 15 15 15 
Tobacco:— 
Handling and stemming in winter.............+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 16 16 16 16 
Canadian tobacco, June 15-Oct. 15.0... . cece cece ce cece eect afe were reer eet lecesrenceees 16, 1436 16, 14 
PETA PIO VOOR TO. 2. ot oioiesis oo o's ce cone dvcadseyeasmsesiansiaeen'es cles Se 25 25 18 13 


11 An additional $15 per month is payable in all Zones if heated living quarters are not provided. 

12 See also order for Verdun teachers (1940 Report, p. 160). 

13 If employed for less than 20 hours per week, 50 cents per hour. 

14 Applies only to operators not under employer’s direct control. Others are to be paid at the rates for 
industrial and commercial establishments. 

15 Double rates on Sunday. 

16 Half the employees are to be paid one rate and half the other. 

17 Fifty-four hour week in Zones I and II; 60-hour week in Zones III and IV. 


eee eeeeeeeeeaaa009aouaooooooemsl 








Industries and Occupations Minimum per month 
ld ac ha RG I 9 en eee a ee 
Special Orders $ 
Forest Operations'8 
Cooks 
Camps of 50 OF MOTe PEFBONB.......... eee cece eee eee eee n eee seeeee es seceeeeen eer ereeeeaes 80 
oh Dy £0149 POFSOUS, 1 cs ss.ep eens esns cess wuenet emaraisp aie ecle #008 een'b cere asleie plaemne ne 70 
“ BOEO12 4 DOLSODS. 6 Oc ce vieicce ve we hee Hae iee Uk re ia es oo vin so Co wales pe cialag ¢ eelaeans 60 
be less than 10 perSOns............ cece c ccc cccecencce rescence sesescsserareeescerces Og 
GWaolkecstand CHOreDOYS: a. 2s sc vcs cia = 5 cisiavorots eyelatelaleter era ister sweteretarstts\ oi sy¥s's/0{s \b'eis"slofelseyalnin, o\s/sisheie is 35 
PaaS EOE Mol Fie. Liana > eidigbasaicewr algae ok ree UME EI actiat vip te plane s0le ¥s)4(le ¥.4 ole Geieinisinis 55 
NUT AON ONOT RG LON, ate hs. cies water e crate late sive ote fattte Mtehclate lavas fete co's! s"e,'vis ares 'e'ale aye, aralalaleieve 67.50 
USE IEE PONTO SOS 20 iiss ok cic cvodlele wn chelatererere eheinie tnt aieisnetelcIeMeI Me slalsicte'a's!s e's vieldis ralsts es slerwie seiciaie ee 80 
Rite PLOT OTe ee ee ee eee ec ciclc cdelosucel vous ane cabeds Gas cVeraieiois wUel stat pOy Mets VaBaia ate) lal ede: w ere'e)s.8 sieinle aig acs sunieisienws® eae 55 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, saw-filers, dynamiters, mechanics, truck and tractor drivers, engine- Ht 
PETE. soe el Gee DRS GE DORR Aero oc aco donuinio Coton o'0 0 OU0 0 Ge Oe GOUNUT OOO OOOO Ir: 
Cutting pulpwood (60-hour week) 
Felling, fashioning, and transporting timber..............2.esseeceeeeeer tere eee eset ee cess 52 
Road work, camp construction, CtC..........ce cece cece cece cence nent nce e nse cn ence eaee cae ees 48 
OS ROT ae luce « Sr lulabsy ele dene ote ail eie bate ratee tebe ia SEN etor ea MN aAS, «shale! svele love ayeveleiete(s .n/ale le shele siefs 52 
Cutting firewood (60-hour week)!® 00.0... .ceeee cece ence eee e see e eee e cence ne seeeeeseecensee cress 37.50 
Cutting sawlogs (60-hour week)!9 ..........esceececcee ence ec cn erect eneccnceeeerserssesaeceeces 42.50 
Driving operations 
Floaters or drivers (60-hour week)...........-:ecseeee eee e reece cree nen eeeenresseeaseecess 3 per day 
Sorlere (OO0-OUr WOOK) !9.. ce side emcees vsepaibn eile pend sc epee steading ee cineceeaiaeeie et ciae © ties 52 
TV ATAUCAE OUD CORA hus a syn ae stork ste a atayettberste tre oben ciavelsialeevaye/atabe leietelz/els.fela'e as salemainie.c, ser eralste 52 
Others c60-houriweelkk) 19.) .. sbisis seed plnes are te AUR pans a ainpwieinne ss vd yingise Sesion Saco here tte 52 
Per 1,000 
Per 100 ft. board 
cu. ft.22 measure”? 
Piece-workers?! $ $ 
Cutting pulpwood” 
Logs 4-6 feet in length, per cord or 85 CU. ft.........+-eeeeceecrersecreerreersseesseceees 2:00 Ses loear. een 
Logs 6-16 feet:in length... 00. .n..sdar rir ming ene nicre sas teense tes tes me ons naisiess sieciesin 1.70-1.10 3.40-2.20 
Cutting sawlogs, logs 6-16 feet in length.............0eeeeeeeeee sree eres estes esses ea wees 1.70-1.10 | 3.40-2.20 
Cutting firewood ’ 
Wood, 18-36 inches in length, per pile 4 ft. x 8 ft.......-- se eeee sere reer ee ree rte sree sees 0.90-1.50 
iW cod| 4teot in lengthy, pet Cord 0. 0.eatees aeaee tes 0 <= oes es on hae Bes Seen peel ees oe 2.00 





18 For all workers except piece-workers board and lodging must also be provided. 

19 Rates are for 26 days of work. 

20 Horses must be fed and shod at employer’s expense. , : 
21 When peeling is included an extra amount of $1 per cord or 85 cubic feet must be paid. 
22 Alternative methods of payment. 

23 For aspen and poplar the rates are 25 per cent less. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Concluded 


MALE AND FEMALE EmpLoyers—Concluded 


fe ee 
anes errr ee ee ee eee ee ee een 


Industries and Occupations 





Special Orders— Concluded 


Taverns in Montreal district (54-hour week) 


Cinemas and theatres in Montreal district* 


Projectionists....... Petcare cn Che eaenia eoyeainelent aU cai 3 
Sfarehands and musicians pan same naar aere ert aoa 
isherssancdpOrbers (hic. Me riae ieee ln clea bits viet te lab areta es 


Maintenance men 


Quaiaiece : 62) fas tesco lists cash vi pace an gee Sis Ges 
WnCualitiedse coke pene es wn Wer eaeitee ayecchs Cane Cease Sa 
MGSSENDELS rate Leite cri ae leit ls ae eMC US Saat SS 
Bul 5e3 of jeea aehoe Gd eeenie Cohan etait Michi Wea AUD Abie et MIRE 


Peat bocs 


Men working in or beside trenches.............2....2+.205- 
Boys under 16 and women working on bogs............-..+5 
Allothers wokkine Omi bOgsateus cree Nien line ass cia: wis ies leis 
Workers in mills (40- or 54-hour week®).................... 


Minimum per hour 


Taxicabs and automobiles for hire in Montreal district, Quebec and Levis 


Chautteurss(66-houm week) 200)... a. abated mem aor) siaiels ela dels 


Agents and starters (66-hour week)...............-.c0eeuees 


Office workers (Montreal 48-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week) 


First six months Lipa dined athe, die AE tess lk eRe pa a Reine wy Brie gc Ae 
SACOG SIAIALONG MBit oe Geib ait yale Hi Meateat rs enc aInR allots cstnokaetotetaral 
5 BA Greets HHS) RU Ag NMR ye ELEY SMB RR RE EN 2G NEE EU eA de lta 


Telephone operators (Montreal 54-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week) 


Switchboard operators... 6.26 secveseraiere ss tecceee eens 
Other telephone service employees................-..-. 


Messengers (66-hour week)i 102.0 2 fp istece acces demecn eee 
Taspectors (G6-hoursweek) Nena sinn cam em eit ret rae sa 
Managers, etc. (66-hour week) per week.................... 





cts. 
AIS Gate SAO are aD Rect See SEER 45 
ihe Sl LL Se Re asa ee ene 324 
Pic be gaa Me gy ea eee beeen, PAUMES 30 
PR OA ortho ap aoe nee Se eke een 60 
5 ET aves, 10,0 aie ae en Re Ree 60 
Re Me eM eee ee ee mere ie oP 25 
aise! Rite Sette te oO CDREE SAN nna cence a 55 
Jf RMT AALS ERA aa aR, 20 IRE A 40 
Wel} Ass S08 he RSE ta ae Sion EN AEE 17 
A Naud dian Rahs dS ste eR AR CLE eee 26 
c gk PRN Oe DL gael se aca A Ce $30.00 
ube Sar aad AAS AES HME Ree Re paae eas Pas 
Kidney ag gh Read as an sae a ks Teel crates ae ile: 15 
BRP SY aE ee cide nentysch.ot GA BSE Rigen SR RN 20 
SW a da tN ee Na A aD a 25, 2026 
Montreal Quebec 
district and Levis 
cts. cts. 
AN yale ue NA BSL ka Laat Eta deg 10% 25 cts. 30 
20% with 273 
20% |; minimum 25 
20% || of $15 22% 
30% || per week 20 
tS AUD iL date aseQahe Gets Reape ies eae 25 
ere acti artical eS oe sts el ater en fet pes 20 15 
RIA OE TS RRO! 5 BEN Ge her etaic.s Bedeen: 25 15 
REPOS a BC MEPIS 6 fee oy 30 224 
RNa MEU Rm ar TC ath MES ah OL. Saath { As for 20 
Rrra an ars ant. tA Late prs at aay tie | | office 15 
workers 
TRACY APN Boe ah Cnn et 2d ae DOU ney Or ated 20 ea A 
ativan Aik ch leas mee Shay lace k ie b BRAM PE 40 | alone eae 





24 Rates apply to a 54-hour week, except for projectionists for whom they apply to 48 hours, caretakers 
for whom they apply to 60 hours per week and 10 per day, and managers for whom there is no regular work- 


week. 


25 Fifty-four hours from the beginning of the week which includes May 1 until the end of the week which 


includes December 1; 48 hours at any other time. 


26 Seventy-five per cent are to be paid the higher rate and 25 per cent the lower. 


27 Rates are also set for chauffeurs working on a commission basis. 


Montreal: 35 per cent of gross receipts 


up to $20 per week and 40 per cent of gross receipts over $20 for day work; for night work, the same _ per- 
centages of receipts up to and over $35; the minimum for both day and night work is $11 for a week of 66 


hours or less. 


Manitoba 


As far as the orders under the Minimum 
Wage Act are concerned, the summary given 
on pp. 169-171 of the 1940 Report is still valid 
except that two new orders, replacing those 
previously in effect, have been issued for 
retail and wholesale stores (excluding depart- 
ment stores and mail order houses) and for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc. In stores the 
minimum rates for full-time experienced em- 


Quebec and Levis: 15 per cent plus 10 cents per hour. 


ployees are unchanged, but the learning period 
of inexperienced workers was reduced effec- 
tive June 26, 1941, from 16 to 12 weeks and 
the initial rate raised by $1. Moreover, for 
the first time rates were set specifically for 
delivery and messenger boys. For hotels 
and restaurants the geographic classification of 
the Province was changed and the rates of all 
classes in these work-places were raised as from 
June 13, 1942, with the approval of the Mani- 
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toba Regional War Labour’ Board. No 
special rates are fixed in either order for 
young persons under 18. The minimum rates 
now in effect in these two classes of estab- 
lishments are indicated in the accompanying 
table. 

As before, overtime must be paid in stores 
at the rate of 5 cents per hour extra for 
hours in excess of nine per day (104 on Satur- 
days) and 48 per week. In hotels and 
restaurants in the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District and the other specified towns and 
cities overtime is now payable at 5 cents per 
hour extra for hours in excess of 48 per week, 


while in the rest of the Province hours may 
not exceed 52 per week. Part-time workers 
in stores working less than 16 hours in any 
week are now to be paid 30 cents per hour 
rather than, as formerly, the rate for full- 
time experienced workers, calculated on an 
hourly basis (25 cents). 

In shops the deduction permitted for meals 
remains at 25 cents per meal. In hotels and 
restaurants, deductions of $2.50 per week for 
lodging and $4 for 21 meals are still per- 
mitted and an additional provision allows 20 
cents to be deducted for single meals. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN MANITOBA! 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Industries and Occupations 





Minimum per week 











Retail and wholesale stores including delivery of goods (excluding department stores and 


mail order houses ) 


Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District; 


summer resorts June to September inclusivesienc.asn a 
Anyvouher part OL Province y. orc. emia iti nie senate i 


Hotels, restaurants, clubs, etc. 


Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District, Brandon, Portage la Prairie, 
Dauphin, Neepawa, Souris, Carberry, Virden and municipal district of Flin 


Flon; summer resorts June to September inclusive...... 
Anviouher part Of PrOVINCE 4, .filiu ose doce aise ses ote a cle 





ee 
Eixperienced| Inexperienced erent, 
workers workers pa cage 
in hotels 
$ $ 3 
PEMD ARIE I) CAs CN ¢ 12.00 9.00-11.00 | 8.00-10.00 
eet io 3 Ra aE 10.00 7.00- 9.00 | 6.00- 8.00 
rae dais sosclunnca 13.00 11.00-12.00 10.00 
bce 6) dob e Ee aaa a aREn Pte 11.00 9.00-10.00 8.00 





1 This table is supplementary to that on p. 171 of the 1940 Report and supersedes any inconsistent parts of it. 


Fawr Wages 

Schedules under the Fair Wage Act setting 
wage rates for workers employed on public 
works and certain private works of construc- 
tion are issued annually. The 1940 schedule, 
which appears on pp. 172, 173 of the 1940 
Report, was replaced by a new one which 
came into effect on May 5, 1941, and this in 
turn was replaced as from June 1, 1942. The 
1941 and 1942 schedules appear below. It is 
declared that increases made in the 1942 
schedule are to be construed as a cost-of-living 
bonus. The 1942 schedule was the first one 
in which different maximum hours were pre- 
scribed for each of the two zones into which 
the Province is divided. 

The Fair Wage Act applies to “any public 
work. . . for the execution of which a con- 
tract . . . has been entered into between the 


Minister of Public Works and an employer.” 
The schedule must also be observed by em- 
ployers engaged in Manitoba on Dominion 
Government contracts for the construction of 
public works, including highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction works, if the provincial 
wage schedule is higher than the rates 
specified in the contract. Private works to 
which the Act applies include the construc- 
tion, repair or demolition of any building or 
construction work within the Greater Winni- 
peg Water District. They also include any 
such work in a city or town of over 2,000 
inhabitants or in any portion of the Province 
to which the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may extend the Act, provided that the total 
cost for such work, irrespective of the number 
of contracts made, exceeds $100. They do not 
include normal repair or maintenance work 
done by a regular maintenance staff. 
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MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR PUBLIC WORKS AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 








Minimum per hour Maximum hours 
per week 
A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water B—Other than 
District Area, for | Area described in | Winnipeg | Outside 
Occupation private work, and ‘*A’’ (applies to and radius] of 30 mile 
for Govt. work private work of radius 
Winnipeg and when population | 30 miles! 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941-42 1942 
1. Asbestos workers— 
(a) JOurne yam On 479 «Foyle aie 28 he eile steals Cte Reel .80 85 . 80 .85 44 50 
(OUP EMApPTO VEL Sire recta ee meres Meee eee eLei ee iantee 65 65 65 65 44 50 
2. Asphalters— 
CO RENTISTIO‘S setters a veisen siete aioee ie aie tte eT Te oe eie eae . 63 . 63 .58 .58 44 50 
KOU RR aK Oras HAN Ce Nt Cake eet eles Mee ee eee rae ee I . 58} . 584 .54 .54 44 50 
CCE ATA PEL A s ccwieg sone ereesee ea Tee oe eee ee re ean eet .50 .50 45 45 44 50 
SRM LACKRIMIGLB Ts Mencia aes a eee eects eve ath cetera erate mare aene ra .70 .75 65 .70 44 50 
4. Boiler makers on construction or erection work........... .85 .90 85 .90 44 50 
TOIDEES Ween nh at tikes cee cie Rie Eret cae cians cine Aeats) 60 ols .60 44 50 
Ba BTICKIAVELB cect e at ait ria tide es heb enti eee rad 1,15 1.20 1.00 1.05 44 50 
Helpers? (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
MOLINE VROTLAN) se ws lta Lucca eerie eT Ste eel eke .524 57% 45 .50 48 54 
6. Bridge and structural steel and iron workers.............. .90 .95 .90 95 44 50 
GaCarpenters: andsmillwrightset uc uctembin ee ee eicc ees ¢ .95 1.00 .80 85 44 50 
8. Cement finishers (in warehouses or large floor area jobs) .65 .10 .60 .65 48 54 
9. Electrical workers‘! (inside wiremen, licensed journey- 
LDS) 0) ABI BAP ARCHERD Lr PUB irs ts 1 abel Neca Ce RI 95 .95 .80 .80 44 50 
LOE levatormconsthrictlonwsccis sanitaire uit etree vee 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 44 50 
PGI pers ieee Sot are tis ea hare he ee Ge nee rae .70 74 .70 74 44 50 
11. Labourers— ; 
(a) Skilled (comprising placing or assisting mechanics 
in the placing of cut stone, architectural terra cotta, 
marble (real or imitation), roofing slate and shin- 
gles, plaster castings, ornamental bronze and iron, 
interior joinery, laying drain tiles, attending con- 
crete mixers, bending and placing reinforcing ma- 
terial, movable scaffolding and runways).......... .50 355 45 .50 48 54 
(OI CUNSkiTed Pees Ca nteczials ers CHR AES Meshes aegiretere bie et eke .45 | .45-.50 .40 | .40.-45 48 54 
12. Lathers (metal, wood)— 
(ie) Metal laters ais pis see cs iehsneis tiene eloeie oleae lee .80 85 Nukes .80 44 50 
(OVEWiOOC a GH ELraccie coat re actinic hie ta icenata ea tiefea. tid oietels .70 15 65 .70 44 50 
1Siuinoleum: Moor 1AVersesce vee eee ee ee . 60 .65 105 .60 48 50 
14. \Marbleiset ters: 5 .s.ce a) sraheasseccyers lok stssoebcdoun taleper avon ress arent eae 1.10 1.15 .95 1.00 44 50 
1S ell cl) s\n a MeN Ne ea EL Tp nm APN ty (0 A aR 523 .574 45 50 48 50 
LSM astioloonkervlemen. maak. c <4 ses sieiisectiubie nee eis oie 45 50 45 50 48 50 
16. Mastic floor rubbers and finishers................00seee00- 55 .60 55 .60 48 50 
17. Mastic floor spreaders and layers..............0.0000e008 85 .90 .85 .90 48 50 


18. Operating engineers and firemen on construction— 

Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of 

three drums or more operating any type of ma- 

chine, or operating trenching machines, clamshells 

or orange peels, regardless of capacity, or operating 

steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or 

over, or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all 

cases irrespective of motive power................. 1.00 1.05 .80 85 48 50 
Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having 

only two drums or of single drum, used in handling 

building material, or steam shovels and draglines 

not specified in ‘‘A’’; irrespective of motive power 95 1.00 75 -80 48 50 
Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam operated 

machine not specified in ‘‘A’”’ or ‘‘B’’; or in charge 

of a steam boiler if its operation necessitates a 

licensed engineer under Steam-Boiler Act; or air 

compressor delivering air for the operation of riv- 

eting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in cais- 

sons, or concrete mixers of over $ yard capacity; 

irrespective of motive power................000e eee .85 .90 .70 Py fs) 48 50 
Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classified in 

“A”, “B” or “C’’, or assisting engineers in charge 

OLARING: mateo recom et” whey fae bia Ee rr 60 65 .50 55 48 50 
Class E: Operators of gas or electric engines for ma- 

chines not specified in ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B”’ or ‘‘C’’, of a type 


_ usually operated by skilled labourers.............. .50 25D 40 45 48 50 
19. Painters, decorators, paper-hangers and glaziers.......... ts .80 .70 aris 44 50 
203 Plasterers te cee sys chek tie gry tan Ca ee ae ea 1 li 1.20 1.00 1.05 44 50 


Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and temper- 
ing material, including the making of putty and 
operationiol machinery)... accs seed ste eienn ee ee .524 .574 45 .50 48 54 


1 In 1941 these hours also applied to the rest of the province outside the 30-mile radius. 2 Subject to existing agreements 
between Builders’ Exchange and Bricklayers’ Union or Carpenters’ Union, Local 343. 3 In 1941 rates were also set for helpers 
attending on or at scaffold: 45 cents in Area A, 40 cents in Area B. 4 In 1941 rates for carpenters’ apprentices between ages 
of 17 and 24 indentured for 4-year period were 30 cents per hour for first 6 months with 5 cent increase every 6 months up to and 
including seventh period, totalling 34 years, and 10 cent increase for last 6 months, making the rate 70 cents per hour. In 1942 
the same rates are prescribed for electrical apprentices but initial rate for carpenters’ apprentices has been raised to 35 cents. 


5 All men assigned to help tradesmen. j 
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MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR PUBLIC WORKS AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION 
MAeNile Mua o oO a aaa al Ll eee SS 


Minimum per hour Maximum hours 


per week 





es 



















A—Greater 
Winnipeg Water B—Other than 
i District Area, for Area described in | Winnipeg | Outside 
Occupation private work, end ‘“‘A”’ (applies to {and radius! of 30 mile 
for Govt. work private work of radius 
Winnipeg and when population | 30 miles! 
radius of 30 miles exceeds 2,000) 
1941 1942 1941 1942 . 1941-42 1942 
Die tones. a Oe, dal Af RR eee 1.05 1.10 .95 1.00 44 50 
JUS hols Rs Se AOE, ete eer i gl) Sara | Hi Pcie .524 574 45 .50 48 54 
aouoorersnwelt andusravel) ica ciiisk aio len eet ene eee .60 . 65 ao .60 48 50 
Mop benders aiicias ac. seer b iit. Ae ate al ae de 45 .50 40 45 48 50 
eawoneetametal workers, wii dali. ws. csc oe «sus ba Os oa, TE 80 .70 WE: 44 50 
EPROM LU I ete diaecss a tecoite fon tek OR AL e REE. .80 .85 40 75) 44 50 
OPO CCAIMULEL ETRE Ts. Yaa. Li wien bbs Mudie emt et RO ee ee. 1.05 1.10 .95 1.00 AAP Tit Seek d. (3 Uns 
ER CLDORS RN eC Meant get om lau alia! Uo oO NEE aca. 1e ma oe EO 524 O15 45 .50 48 54 
DME CORP EUSDOGAS en SRL Te AT RE Coy oe Le Me, lee ee 95 1.00 85 .90 44 50 
GS COM EINASONS 17, iebse ls tet ate SAU es RE RU ee IE ie ahs 1.20 1.00 1.05 44 50 
Helpers? (continuously employed at mixing and tem- 
PeHIS MAOKCAT) Ake ATR. eae edo ee ne 524 574 45 .50 48 54 
baat Dear beR ey ashe de ade vagul tdi ded ale Ol, PMU A dia toe 45 50 40 45 48 54 
(b) Teamsters with teams (if employed on construc- 
tion or demolition of the building by the owner, 
contractor orsub-contractor)., dl... «0 dss d.cdcelaee a 90 .90 85 85 oh ed pees aes 
29. Terrazzo workers— 
(CD) MeOH SE Rea. MON 8a VIN Sy, CNet KO 80 ee Aye 44 50 
PU ineaenime mubiers! (dry yi): 1.6. bs upon ooapulabee ae: .60 65 .52 .5D 48 50 
(c) Machine rubbers (wet) and helpers................ i) 60 .50 55 48 50 
30. Tile setters (including all clay product tile and vitrolite 
: CORTE VAN NAS OL I REE aa UE PTC ED ay LHR tte INT 1.10 P15 95 1.00 44 50 
LOLOL EON Pret oe Evia Ty, 2 ah nh” LE Eee ee 524 -574 45 -50 48 54 
31. Tile setters (asphalt and other composition tile).......... 85 90 .70 75 44 50 
32. Timber and crib men working on grain elevators or 
bridges doing the ‘‘crib work’’ on grain elevators or 
rough timber work on bridges.............cc0cccceues: 65 .70 FO) 60 48 54 
33. Truck drivers (while in charge of truck)................. .50 05 45 50 48 54 
34. Trucks only (when used on construction work and paid 
at an hourly rate) when truck is handling not more than 
LR ERVS Sez etG EAA OS BI to eV Ry SS 55 SOD. ib fas oi eunasteo Lae nig Aes Rye See oe 
For each additional 1/10 cubic yard...................... 044 «ORF Bis LINES on Ne ee 
ES MVVUCININGTIMR EY Nec ieee tee co ly des: k ce cl tora eS DCA Mss Ree 35)? |) 22.50 per BOT PAL Pye oe A cl eae 
week 
36. Welders and burners (acetylene or electric)............... Rio BO) eo cnk o San OSE aa Ua ee ee 
37. Welders and burners on steel erection’.................... 85 ZOO Vacs, cao ter ec | ede Se bales bogs | dag eee cise | eae en 
a alm ee ae 
Overtime:— 


Time worked in excess of the maximum hours as stipulated in the schedule shall be paid at the rate of time and one-half, 
including Saturday afternoon. All hours worked on Sunday to be paid at the rate of double time, except in cases of emergency 
when time and one-half shall be paid.? 


Rule:— 
All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the City schedule rate, except where 


other definite agreements are made. 
PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following rates and hours applied in 1941 and 1942, on ‘public works’’ outside of the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District Area in all parts of Manitoba for highway, road, bridge or drainage construction work where a contract had been 
entered into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works: 


oeOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeoeoeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeae=s= nO SS eS 
 — — oe—wwcC_C—_——SSS sess aaaaoOoOOoOOoOoOoOoOOOOOOOOOoeew®""wooSS Ee ._N__X_Ss wun _ eee 








Minimum Maximum hours 
per hour per week 
Occupation —_———. — ] 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
Te all A 8 | I A SL ck 2 et Ol) Ac 35 40 48 54 
DMD CE BRIS ACLU ANI he gaits en Ns whe ced saetenee Ml AMER traced be Rava Baa corey «oes 35 40 48 54 
Hegmstens ancapwOstOnsenben iin... silken acre ee ee ETO ie oh. ive coke acs 60 60 48 54 
Mioamatens and OUr-MOnse LEAMIs, Sau) ska see Ae eee ee eh ed ah 85 85 48 54 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting permanent municipal employees).......... . 60 . 65 48 54 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for payment of truck).............ccccceeeeeeees 45 .50 48 54 
Truck only— , 
When truck is hauling not more than 1 cubic yard..............20ecceeees 255 RSE Pee CTOs ermine aioe 
Homenchaaditional 1/10’ cubie yard loads mere ete ues cee el ke .044 30 44° tes coe Le oe eee 
Timber men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
ECCI Ne Uy Se TRE TAR MOSM on aD SGT Alo ee 0 5 ash ne 55 60 48 48 
1 In 1941 these hours also applied to the rest of the province outside the 30-mile radius. | In 1941 rates were also set for 
helpers attending on or at scaffold: 45 cents in Area A, 40 cents in Area B. 5 All men assigned to help tradesmen. 6 In 


1941 a rate of 523 cents for a 44-hour week was set throughout the province for Reinforcing Steel Rodmen when exclusively hired 
for or occupied on the work of bending, placing, tieing and similar skilled work in connection with reinforcing steel work. 7In 
1941 special provisions regarding Saturday and Sunday were not in effect. 
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Saskatchewan 


The provisions of the orders under the 
Minimum Wage Act as they were at the end 
of 1940 are summarized on pp. 174-75 of the 
1940 Report. Since October 1, 1941, the two 
orders relating to certain specified towns have 
applied also to the town of Humboldt and a 
five-mile radius. There is a new order for 
lumbering and allied work and minor amerd- 
ments have been made in the six orders 
relating to, cities. 

Effective January 19, 1942, a minimum rate 
was established for the first time for workers 
in lumbering, logging, saw mills, shingle mills, 
lath mills, the manufacture of railway ties, 
telephone poles and fence posts and the pro- 
duction of pulpwood, cordwood, boxwood, 
shingle bolts, shim wood and veneer wood. 
Such workers must receive at least 30 cents 
per hour and not more than 85 cents may 
be deducted from their wages for a day’s 
board and lodging. 

The six orders relating to cities were re- 
issued during the course of 1941 but there 
were no changes except in regard to the 
coverage of three of the orders and the 
provisions for inexperienced workers in five 
of them. The factory order now covers, 
in addition to the establishments already 
mentioned, paint shops and plumbing and 
tinsmithing shops. The order for beauty 
parlours and barber shops has been extended 
to include beauty and barber schools, and that 
for theatres and dance halls now also covers 
bowling alleys, billiard halls, skating and 
curling rinks, shooting galleries and all other 
establishments operating games of skill. 

The learning period has been reduced and 
the minimum rates thereby in effect increased 
for all inexperienced workers in factories, 
stores, barber and beauty shops and schools, 
hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms, and 
the offices attached to warehousing and 
cartage establishments. In all these work- 
places but hotels and restaurants the reduction 
is from 18 to 12 months. Under the super- 
seded orders there were three ascending rates 
for learners, each rate applying to a six 
months’ period. These rates are indicated in 
the table on p. 174 of the 1940 Report. Under 
the new orders the same rates are in effect, 
but the two lowest now apply to successive 
periods of three months each with the highest 
applying to a final period of six months. In 
hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms the 
learning period is reduced from 12 to nine 
months. The rates, which were formerly $8 
and $10 per week for two successive six 
months’ periods, are now $9 per week for the 
first three months and $10 for the following 
six months. There have been no special pro- 
visions regarding learners in theatres and 


amusement places, while for warehouses, etc., 
apart from the offices, the provisions remain 
unchanged. 

In all the orders where the learning period 
has been reduced, except in that relating to 
barber and beauty shops, the number of 
learners permitted has been raised from 25 to 
334 per cent of the total number of workers. 
In barber shops and beauty parlours, as 
before, one inexperienced worker or one in- 
dentured apprentice is permitted for every 
experienced worker in all classes of employ- 
ment. 


Alberta 


The situation at the end of 1940 was sum- 
marized on pp. 176-178 of the 1940 Report. 
Since then minimum rates have been set for 
the first time for several classes of workers, 
a number of existing orders have been revised 
and a limit has been placed on the deductions 
permitted for board and lodging from the 
wages of women covered by existing orders. 

Orders came into effect for the first time for 
the following classes of workers on the dates 
mentioned: men and women in hotels in 
places of less than 600 inhabitants, on March 
2 and April 30, 1941; men and women in 
canneries, on July 15 and June 30, 1942; and 
women employed in greenhouses, on June 30, 
1942. The rates fixed by these orders for 
full-time workers are indicated on the accom- 
panying table. 

In canneries and greenhouses the same 
minimum hourly rate applies to part-time 
workers and full-time workers. In hotels in 
villages the part-time rates are 25 cents 
per hour for women and 40 cents for men. In 
all cases workers must be paid for at least 
four hours every time they are called for 
duty. 

The women workers to whom these rates 
apply, like those governed by other orders for 
women, must be paid time and one-half for 
hours in excess of nine per day or 48 per 
week. In hotels in villages the rate for men 
applies to a six-day week and hours over 
nine per day must be paid on a pro rata basis. 
Men in canneries must receive time and one- 
half for hours over 10 per day or 54 per week. 

The existing order for women in restaurants 
was re-issued on April 30, 1941, and it is now 
declared not to apply to hotels in places of 
less than 600 if the dining-room is not open 
to the public for more than five hours a day. 
Its coverage has been extended, however, for 
it now applies to the “hotel and restaurant 
industry,” by which is meant not only public 
eating-places (to which the application of 
the superseded order was confined) but also 
any place furnishing lodging for a charge 
except private homes with not more than six 
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boarders. Its provisions regarding wages, etc., 
are the same as in the old order for 
restaurants. 


The order for female office workers was re- 
issued on April 30, 1941, but the provisions 
of the new order are the same as those of the 
old except as regards part-time employees. 
These must now be paid 30 cents per hour 
with a minimum of $1.20 for each call. 

The following are the maximum deductions 
which may now be made for board and lodging 
from the wages of female workers covered 
by the Minimum Wage Act: $2.50 for 18 
meals in a week of seven days; $3 for 21 
meals and $1.50 for lodging in a week of 
seven days; and 15 cents for single meals. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act the 
order for delivery and messenger boys was 
re-issued on April 23, 1941, that for workers 
in saw-mills, other wood working establish- 
ments and logging in rural districts on October 


1, 1941, and that for coal-miners in the 
Edmonton district on October 31, 1941. The 
rates for coal miners remain unchanged but 
those for delivery boys paid by the day or 
hour and for workers in saw-mills, etc., have 
been raised. The new rates for delivery boys 
and saw-mill workers are indicated on the 
accompanying table. 

Apart from wage rates the changes effected 
by the new orders are as follows. The order 
relating to delivery boys has been extended 
to cover all such workers rather than, as 
before, merely those in the retail trade. In 
saw aller etc., if board and lodging are 
furnished as part payment of wages, they 
are to be valued at $1 per day, while for 
single meals, as before, 35 cents may be de- 
ducted. In coal mines in the Edmonton dis- 
trict the daily hours after which time and 
one-half must be paid to workers above ground 
has been raised from eight to nine. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ALBERTA! 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 





Industries and Occupations 


Minimum | Minimum 
per week per hour 





I. Female Employees 


$ cts. 


Hotel and restaurant industry except hotels in places of less than 600 inhabitants— 


Experienced workers Els SPORE Re ORE Fn Bd HY Oh PIE Yt 8 Ss onl 


I. Male and Female Employees 
Hotels in places of less than 600 inhabitants— 


VEG i RR See RIPE R ARUN, oe ' le ya ye OMe ote beg Sy REMC 


Canning meat, fish, fruit or vegetables— 
Male workers— 


TOROLICID Lew ePaty pene ees) sc, «lsc ose aretha ore aA ane 


SMe eM eee sycc gives nao: s'biatafere stat w dekeiens 12.50 


a ry 


ry 


Ce ee ee rd 


12.50 


see eee e cee ee 


eee ee ees eeee 


Assistant foremen, machinists, seamer operators and process MeN.............eeeeceeceslececeuceuees 45 


Labourers and others aD AR TEE AR ree Pant BBs Oui 


Female workers— 


HIRMERICH CECA Srila laren tle als Oly | MINN Tek abe Le 
INEXPERIEN COC mre: pata dora peky Os sig aces ear Ge 
Corn huskers and corn cutters..............--csceee 


Hil. Male Employees 
Delivery and messenger boys under 18— 

Employed by the week or longer period2— 

Under 16 


UG Cita Oise iain hae tates Gora crc Gekeent izle Drees Smee wane 


Employed by the hour— 
Under 16 


ee 


See ee ee weer te mee meee rte errr eee sees eres eresreeesereseseeseseseeessereeseeneeeeseeeee 


er ary 
CC es it 


Pe ee ee es Po ry 


i a a ec 


Employees of saw mills, planing mills, box factories, woodworking plants, logging and railway tie 


contractors 10 miles from any city or in towns and villages of less than 1,000 inhabitants'— 
Based on 9-hour day, per month Sal ene ee eee Meals 


Based on 10- 


tc 


ey 


eee eee eee eee 


eee ewer esses 


1 This table is supplementary to that on page 178 of the 1940 Report and supersedes any inconsistent parts of it. 2 Tf 


messenger provides his own bicycle he must receive 50 cents per week extra. 


cents per day extra must be paid. 


44916—114 


3 If board and lodging is not provided, 75 
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British Columbia 


The summary on pp. 179-182 of the 1940 
Report is still valid, with the following 
exceptions. 

A new order relating to women in laundries 
came into effect on March 10, 1941, replacing 
three orders which had been in force since 1919. 
The rates which are now set on an hourly rather 
than a weekly basis, are 31 cents for ex- 
perienced employees and 21 to 274 cents for 
learners during their first year. All workers 
must be paid for at least four hours (three 
hours on Saturday) on any day on which they 
are called for duty. . 

The influx of women into the road transport 
industry, excluding passenger transport, which 
has taken place as a result of the war, led to 
the passage of a special order governing female 

employees in this industry. This order, which 

came into effect on August 18, 1941, extended 
to women the same provisions relating to 
wages and other conditions as already applied 
to men. 


The wages and other conditions governing 
painting, decorating and paper-hanging in 
Vancouver and suburbs were extended, effec- 
tive June 2, 1941, to the southern part of 
Vancouver Island. 


New orders replacing existing ones came 
into force on June 16, 1941, and July 20, 
1942, for men in the shingle and baking indus- 
tries. The following are the changes made 
by these orders. In the shingle industry 
piece-work rates were established in addition 
to the minimum hourly rate of 40 cents. 
These are 25 cents per square for sawing 
No. 1 shingles, 20 cents for other shingles 
and 15 cents for packing. In the baking 
industry, in addition to the various rates for 
workers 18 years of age and over, a rate of 
20 cents per hour is now in effect for those 
under 18. Moreover, it is now provided 
that not more than 15 per cent of the male 
employees in any establishment may receive 
less than 40 cents per hour, the rate for workers 
21 and over. 
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Wages and Hours of Labour Under Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours under Industrial Standards 
Acts etc., in Certain Provinces 


In certain provinces, legislation provides 
that the wage rates and hours of labour agreed 
upon by representatives of employers and 
workers in a trade or industry for a locality, 
district or the whole province may be made 
obligatory on all employers and employees 
concerned by Order in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister in charge of the 
administration of labour legislation. The 
changes in such rates of wages and hours of 


labour during 1941 are noted below and are 
applicable to both male and female workers 
unless otherwise stated. 

Summaries of this legislation in each prov- 
ince and of the agreements and_ schedules 
in effect at the end of the year 1940 were 
given in last year’s bulletin: “Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1929, 1939 and 
1940.” These remained in effect during 1941, 
with the exception of the changes here noted. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Industrial Standards Act 


Construction 


Five new schedules were made in 1941 for 
building trades at Halifax and Dartmouth 
(Lasour GazertTe, June, 1941, page 707), all 
of which provided for a 44 hour week. For 
bricklayers, masons, and tilesetters the hourly 
wage rate stipulated was $1.10, with all 
overtime as well as all work on Sundays and 
holidays at double time; for carpenters, 80 
cents, with overtime at time and one half 
for the first four hours and double time there- 


after and also for all work on Sundays and 
holidays; for electrical workers, $1, with over- 
time pay under the same conditions as for 
carpenters; for plasterers, 90 cents, with over- 
time pay as for carpenters; sheet metal work- 
ers, 75 cents, with overtime at time and one 
half until 10 p.m. and double time thereafter 
and for all work on Sundays and holidays. No 
change was made in the plumbers and steam- 
fitters’ 1940 schedule, which with the above 
schedules runs from year to year until can- 
celled or changed. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act was amended in 1941, to include 
the construction, repair, etc. of motor vehicles 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1941, page 956). 


Construction 


New schedules for all trades at Saint John 
shown in the 1940 report were made in 1941 
(all to expire December 31, 1941) with no 
change in hours’ and overtime conditions 
(Lasour Gazerte, February, 1941, page 185, 
and May, 1941, page 594). The hourly wage 
rates for bricklayers, masons, plasterers and 
tilesetters (ceramic and clay tile) were 


unchanged at 90 cents, and for tilesetters 
(asphalt and composition floor and _ wall 
tile), terrazzo layers and cement finishers 
at 70 cents; for carpenters the rate was 
changed to 70 cents, painters 60 cents, spray 
painters and painters painting structural steel 
70 cents; plumbers and steamfitters 80 cents. 
A schedule was made for carpenters at 
Moncton with a 48 hour week, a minimum 
wage rate of 50 cents per hour and overtime 
payable at time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter, as also 
for all work on Sundays and holidays (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1941, page 1574). 


QUEBEC 


Collective Agreement Act 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxinc Inpustry—A new agreement for 
Quebec City and district makes no change 
in hours and overtime conditions. Minimum 
weekly wage rates: in bread bakeries, foremen 
$24 in zone I, $19.55 in zone II, journeymen 
$21 in zone I, $17 in zone II; in cake, pastry 
and biscuit bakeries in both zones, 40 per 


cent of employees to be paid at least $17, a 
further 40 per cent at least $12, and the re- 
maining 20 per cent at least $7; for wrappers, 
orders and sample clerks and other wholesale 
or retail store employees, 40 per cent to be 
paid at least $11, another 40 per cent at least 
$9 and the remaining 20 per cent at least 
$7.50; in delivery department, salesmen $16 
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in zone I, $14.40 in zone II, salesmen helper 
$7 in zone I, $6.30 in zone II, delivery man 
$14 in zone I, $12.60 in zone II (Lasour 
Gazette, June, 1941, page 703). Granby— 
bakers $14 to $24, salesmen on commission 
a guaranteed minimum of $16 (LABOUR 
Gazette, November, 1941, page 1424). An 
amendment to the agreement at Montreal sets 
minimum rate for salesmen at $18, with no 
provision for commission on sales (LABouR 
Gazerte, February, 1941, page 183). 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SuHor Manvuracturinc—IThe agreement 
covering this industry throughout the prov- 
ince was amended (Lazsour Gazetts, February, 
1941, page 183, January, 1942, page 110) to 
provide for a 10 per cent increase in the 
minimum wage rates for the general factory 
trades, and for adjustment of these minimum 
rates semi-annually by percentages corre- 
sponding to percentage changes in th cost-of- 
living. 


Manufacturing: Other Fur and Leather 
Products, etc. 


Fur Manvuracrurtna Inpustry—For the 
city of Quebec, amendments in 1941 (LaBour 
Gazette, March, 1941, page 333, and December, 
page 1572) provide for a cost-of-living bonus 
of $3 per week for the minimum rates of $29 
and over, of $2 for minimum rates of $19 to 
$28, and of $1 to operators and finishers. For 
the retail industry in the Montreal District, 
an amendment (Lasour Gazerrr, December, 
1941, page 1572) provides for a cost-of-living 
bonus of $2 per week to all skilled workers 
including apprentice cutters or trimmers, this 
bonus to be adjusted semi-annually with 
changes in the cost-of-living. It was stated 
that this amendment does not apply to em- 
ployers of more than 50 persons, who are 
governed by Order in Council 8253. 

LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Qurpec.—This agreement was amended in 
1941 (Lasour Gazerts, February, 1941, page 
183, August, page 1008 and October, page 
1313) to provide for an increase of 10 per cent 
in minimum hourly wage rates, as a war 
bonus and applies also to all employees 
governed by the agreement computed on 
wages in force. at June 1, 1941. 

Girove ManuracturInc (Fine Gtovss), 
PROVINCE oF QuEBEC.—A new agreement was 
made in 1941 with increases in the piece rates 
for a few classes of workers. Later in the 
year an amendment was made granting a 
general increase of 10 per cent over piece rates 
in effect at October 1, 1941 (LaBsour GAZETTE, 
April, 1941, page 472, July, page 854, October, 
page 1314, and January, 1942, page 110). 


Gtove ManvuracturiInc (Work GLOovES), 
Province oF QuvueEBEC—The agreement for 
cutters was amended to make certain adjust- 
ments in the piece work rates. A_ later 
amendment increased the piece rates by 10 
per cent from October 1, 1941 (Lasour 
Gazette, March, 1941, page 333, and October, 
page 1314). For work glove cutters, similar 
amendments were made, with the same in- 
crease of 10 per cent from October 1, 1941 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, page 333, ~ 
October, page 1314, and Jan., 1942, page 110. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s, Boys’, YoutTHs’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLOTHING INpustTRY, (Coats, Suits, 
Erc.), Province or QurBEc.—As noted in last 
year’s Report, a 10 per cent increase in 
earnings (or minimum wage rates under cer- 
tain conditions) was made effective December 
4, 1939, in this industry except for the infants’ 
and children’s section. By an amendment to 
the agreement this 10 per cent was changed to 
20 per cent from July 1, 1941, and an increase 
of 10 per cent was granted in the infants’ 
and children’s section of the industry (Lasour 
Gazertr, August, 1941, page 1008, and Septem- 
ber, page 1159). This is called a war bonus. 


Women’s CLoaAK AND Suit | INDustTRY, 
PROVINCE OF QuEBEC.—By an amendment to 
this agreement (Lasour Gazmerrn, October, 
1941, page 1314), a general increase of 123 
per cent on the minimum wage rates was 
made, with the same increase to all employees 
actually receiving wages in excess of the 
minimum rates, whether on a time or piece- 
work basis. 


Men’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INpuUSTRY, 
ProvINcE oF QuvurBpec—This agreement was 
amended (Lasour Gazette, October, 1941, 
page 1314) to provide for a 10 per cent‘ 
increase in wages, making the minimum weekly 
wage rates for cutters $26.40, operators $24.20, 
blockers $19.14 and lining makers $15.95. 


WoMEN’S AND CHILDREN’s MiLuiInery In- 
pustry, MontreaL.—Minimum weekly wage 
rates were increased during 1941 by an amend- 
ment to the agreement (Lasour Gazerts, June, 
1941, page 704, and February, 1942, page 234) 
to $36 for hand blockers, $32.50 for blockers, 
straw operators, fabric operators and cutters, 
$22.40 for drapers, $19.20 for trimmer-drapers, 
$17 for trimmers. All other employees of the 
industry mentioned in the above classifications 
were also granted a 5 per cent increase. 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MonTREAL.—An agree- 
ment for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1941, page 333) provides for a 44 
hour week, with overtime limited to 8 hours 
per week without special permit. Minimum 
weekly wage rates are: Bonnaz operators 
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$37.50, pleaters and pattern makers, $22, 
stampers and special machine operators $16, 
crochet beaders $15, hand embroidery work- 
ers, floor help, pleater’s assistant and covered 
button and buckle makers $12.50. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 


ParerR Box (Corrucatep Paper), Province 
or QurBec.—Amendments to this agreement 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1941, page 704, and 
September, 1941, page 1159) provide for a 
55 hour week and for increases of 5 cents per 
hour for all classes of male employees (those 
who have had six months’ experience) and 
the average hourly rate for male employees 
is increased to 388 cents. The rates for 
beginners in their first six months are un- 
changed. 


PareR Box (UNcorrucaTeD Paper), Prov- 
INCE OF QurEBEC—A number of changes were 
made in this agreement (Lasour GazeErrts, 
April, 1941, page 473, May, page 593, June, 
page 704, October, page 1314, and December, 
page 1572). Hours are 55 per week. The 
minimum hourly wage rates for male em- 
ployees are increased by 5 cents per hour 
for foremen and machinists, by 3 cents per 
hour for scorers, die makers and stockers, by 
one cent for punch operators and “other help”, 


by 2 cents for all other classes except appren- ~ 


tice scorers whose rates are unchanged, 
stationary enginemen are added at 494 cents 
in zone I, 39 cents in zone II; the average 
minimum wage for male employees, including 
apprentices to be at least 33 cents in zone I, 
31 cents in zone II. A special section was 
added to the agreement governing hours 
and wage rates in the printing department of 
the industry. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL AND DISTRICT.— 
Amendments to this agreement were noted in 
the Lasour Gazette, February, 1941, page 
183, April, page 473, May, page 593, June, 
page 704, December, page 1572. Hours are 
now 44 per week in zone I. Minimum hourly 
wage rates are increased by 2 cents per hour 
for the higher paid classes and by one cent 
for the lower paid classes. Rural weekly 
newspapers are now included, with wage rates 
from 8 cents per hour less than the regular 
rates in the same zone for the higher paid 
classes to one cent per hour less for 
apprentices. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FurNITURE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PRov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC—Minimum hourly wage rates 
were changed in 1941 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
November, 1941, page 1424, and December, 
page 1572), as follows: in zone I, a minimum 


- of 20 cents (an increase of 2 cents) and a 


minimum average of 434 cents (an increase of 
2 cents); in zone IJ, a minimum of 16} 
cents (an increase of 14 cents) and a minimum 
average of 38 cents (an increase of 34 cents); 
in zone III, a minimum of 134 cents (an in- 
crease of 14 cents) and a minimum average 
of 32 cents (an increase of 3 cents). A cost- 
of-living bonus to be paid to every employee 
for every hour worked, which is the equivalent 
of 10 per cent of his average hourly earnings 
during May, June and July, 1941. 


Sawina Operations, SasH, Door, Box, 
CASKET AND OTHER Woop Propucts Manvu- 
FACTURING, JONQUIERE AND KENoGAMI.—Amend- 
ments to this agreement were published in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1941, page 473, and 
October, page 1815. On November 15 (LaBour 
GazettE, December, page 1572) the Orders in 
Council making this agreement obligatory and 
all amendments were repealed. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INbDUSTRY, 
MontreAL AND District—A new agreement 
for this industry (Lasour GazeTtr, November, 
1941, page 1424) provides for a 44 hour week; 
overtime at time and one half until midnight 
and double time thereafter and for all work 
on Sundays and seven holidays. Minimum 
hourly wage rates are: mechanics 78 certs, 
fitters 68 cents, helpers (shop or field) 58 
cents, erectors 78 cents. (These are increases 
of 8 cents per hour over the previous rates.) 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, etc. 


Buitping Mareriats INpustry, PROVINCE oF 
Qursec—An amendment to this agreement 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1941, page 1159) 
increases the minimum wage rates for all 
classes in the Granite Industry by 5 cents per 
hour. 


Construction 


As changes were made in most of the agree- 
ments in 1941, the wage rates for certain 
trades in all districts are included in the accom- 


panying table. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES APPROVED 











Chicoutimi, 
Lake St. John, Three Rivers | St. Hyacinthe, 
Charlevoix, uebec and other Bagot and Sorel 
Roberval and other counties (n) counties (m) Rouville 
and Saguenay counties 
counties 
TRADES ue 
Ee ® aN 
S ° os 2, = Bars 
is se | 34 g a a es 8 
AS oO om fol ra B= q ay 
E go | &2 aii a Be 28 a oe 2 
ae Whisk son ere ob cere eS Meek Bt Ede RUE I. 
5 sh | pOr)) BR 2 "5 eye ye BO ie 
ios} Base RNry ag “Oo » op ~~ & a 
s Py Ee RN he is Net Mees Uae Sian] Ree . > 
eB Sine: +3 gaa z oO ao a8 we, % » 
@) faa (S H law foe o << oD) fom @) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bricklayers and masons..... .80 60 .85 .70 .60 room 85 85 .70d 60d .60 
Carpenters and joiners....... .60 50 65 .60 .60 45 65 50 55d 45d .50 
Cement finishers............. .60 45 .65 5D .50 45 65 .50 .55 45 60 
MU Sciriclans cst os eee ears sae .60 Hi) 65 yas .50 45 .60 155 .50 40 50 
Elevator constructors— 

Mechanica se uii nei wie .90 .90 .90 .90 .90 .90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Helpers..... Re SAN ae tea Ec .63 .63 .63 63 63 63 AY, .70 CAVE .70 .70 
Enginemen (k). 0.00.00)... .55-.60} .40-.45] .60-.65] .50-.55 45 40 65 55 .45-.50} .35-.40) .50-.75 

Tronworkers—ornamental— 

UTeCbONS seal uanlea cee clos .60 45 .60 .55 .50 AD PY cid dee ah, Sr SSRN ceetes Meee eT RI Becca .50 

EVID OTS. eee ee Sie oN e oaetg [Pereesteee otal ai] eete ee etn .50e .45e 40e SOO Mlle sh. avec ee Mir eee tee te aati See, | 2 ea 385 
TIronworkers—structural...... .87 87 87 .87 .87 87 87 87 .87 .87 .87 
PaAbourers ee yy teal a 45 35 45 40 30 30 45 185, .40 380 ais 
Lathers—metal.............. 55 40 .60 Aas, 45 40 bo 45 50 CU fal Pee 3.2 
Lathers—wood.............. 55 40 60 55 45 40 55 45 50 AQ Steak eg 
Marblesettersi aie. seeueee: 60 50 .65 55 50 45 85 85 65 55 55 
Mortar Aakers: CUGics Crore al tee van tater: 45 40 .30 30 50 40 45 Ol. ease 
PRIN VERS ie set te ate .60 .50 60 465 45 .40 .60 45 .55d 45d 45 
Plasterers ce Gees Posey .80 .60 85 .70 60 55 85 .85 .70d 60d .60 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . Yeh) 45 .65 i) .50 45 .58 50 .50 40 60 
Roofers—composition........ .60 PADS ADEN une isdeLiedl y-( GTS | ean (Pe, ee iti) ihn URRs Ati 0.41 Et nt 
Sheet metal workers......... 00 SDD .65 a55 .50 45 58 60 45 235 .50 
Terrazzo layers euee oo. 65 .50 65 scat) .50 45 .65 .65 .65 a wit) 
Pile wevbers wiki. k ck Aa ga 65 .50 65 Bis) .50 45 ahs Wes) .65 65 abs) 





(a) Chicoutimi, Jonquiére, Kenogami, Saint Joseph d’Alma, Riviére du Moulin, Ville Racine, Ile Maligne, River Bend, 
Arvida, Bagotville, Dolbeau, Baie Comeau, Port Alfred, Grande Baie, Desbiens Mills and within a radius of two miles of their 
limits. (b) And 30 other specified municipalities. (c) 55 cents in Drummondville. (d) Bona fide contractors, licensed 
and recognized as such, may pay 5 cents per hour less to carpenters and joiners and 10 cents per hour less to bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers and painters. (e) Adjusters. (f) Municipalities of a population of 8,000 (10,000 in case of plumbers and sheet 
metal workers) or more and all contracts of $10,000 or more. (g) And municipalities of la Providence, St. Joseph, Village 
St. Antoine, the parish of Notre Dame, north and south shores, and the parish of St. Hyacinthe-le-confesseur. (h) And 
municipalities of 4,000 or more and all other contracts of $2,000 or more. (1) Island of Montreal and within 15 miles of it. 


rates to: tester and foreman $25, tester (not 
foreman) $18, “employee engaged in the fabri- 
cation” $18, general employee $15, shipper 
$18, retail salesmen or wholesale and retail 
salesmen $19, helper on ice cream delivery 
$12, helper on any other delivery $8; delivery- 
man $18, artisan $20 during first three months 
and $25 thereafter; employees (other than 
regular salesmen) working less than 40 hours 
in any week to be paid 40 cents per hour 
for time worked. 


Trade 


Reta Stores, QuEBEc—Amendments to this 
agreement (Lapour GazmrTre, February, 1941, 
page 184, August, page 1013, and November, 
page 1425) include provision for a bonus 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the minimum 
wage rates of the agreement. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT SrorEes, QuEBEC.—This 
agreement was amended (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
June, 1941, page 705). Overtime at time and 
one half is payable only after 57 hours’ work 


in a week; work on any holiday, at double 
time. One week’s vacation with pay after two 
years’ service (three years’ experience). The 
minimum wage rates were raised approxi- 
mately 5 per cent except for beginners whose 
rates are unchanged. 


Dairy EmMpLoyrees, Quvuesec Criry.—This 
agreement was amended (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1941, page 473), increasing weekly wage 


RETAIL STORES, CoaTIcook.—A new agreement 
for these employees (LAsour Gazerrr, Septem- 
ber, 1941, page 1162) stipulates a 60 hour week 
for male employees, 54 hours for female em- 
ployees, with overtime at time and one half, 
Minimum weekly wage rates are: for 25 per 
cent of employees $18 per week of 60 hours, 
a further 25 per cent $15, another 25 per cent 
$12 and the remaining 25 per cent $8. 
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BY ORDERS IN COUNCIL UNDER THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT 


















: St 
Sherbrooke Joliette, Johns Hull, Gatineau Val 
and. f)) y M Heribier, q | Mont- | and St. Pontiac, Papineau | d’Or 
Eastern Townships District (o) l’ Ves ieee real Iber- Jéréme and Labelle counties| and 
ehunks ville Amos 
eo SS Rd We aden! A Re TD cee vet bi FSU AN RAN ioe Sane eee wer 
to ' g 
a ® 3 3 2 2 
— Le} Ried - 
= ae <vg |% 3 8 $ 
ooh) | RS al aes Basho mere a Sa gn]| b& =e 4 
i f= | 5a | ga [FSS B ge Niet (ge eee ig art ann eee ae 
Oe de In gk i | ee ae ae a | 2 |s8oe) 68) Bo} M7) | 2 
Sl me | GamieSavfeees) a lege Se pcs VERA EOS 1 BE 5 
S | 22] g2 | 88 [882] 2 | 52] oe | §& (SESS) SE| 33 me ae 
ap BO | pea) Se Veep ee ies | gs | Fea ee | Pe i ihe 
D o ia 6) Ay a 64 4 Oo {a ea 6) es a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
85 80 419 .70 60 60 .60 92 .70 85 68 1.00 .80 70 075 
65 60 .60 .50 40 .60 45 81 500 .65 52 80 .65 55 .95 
Be te Be 50 5d 50 45 .05 .50 64 40 60 48 65 50 DEY ERS ALEREE 3 
60 60 55 .50 40 .50 40 87 60 60 48 .70 30 50 65 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 
.70 70 .70 .70 .70 70 70 .70 70 .70 70 Sef : 70 
45-.60|.85 -.50| .40-.50} .35-.40] .30-.40] .50-.60} .40-.50] .58-.76| .40-.55 60 48 60-—. 70) .50-.55} .40-.50 .55 
50 40 .40 40 ROP a ee emer aM IP ES | ok oe 65 59 ADEs ae 
Te pli Bette} seine ihe seeds erie ayer He Bia hk Fe bi eee eared) OG a 
45 35 35 35 30 35 25 46 40 40 30 42 35 30 40 
215-0 2678 SISSY IR POE Ne Aad | Re EAE eg aR 50 50 87 55 65 52 75 60 OO MMS weotses 
Cao aR ce ALA | Mee. te ene ed IE ene 40 35 64 55 65 52 65 55 ro Tene ese a 
45 50 50 50 50 60 50 92 Oe am ete Pa 80 65 DO! | maunaraeret 
& Cigeupicnlabetiesl Rr Ao Atel Aa al 420 tr a a i WAR a 40 Biswas TE, B Epeieneat aan IO Naan es mae 47 40 B Han PEGG ise 
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(7) Repair work not exceeding $1,000 to small properties in city of Hull and within 10 miles of it; also all contracts over $20,000 


in the rest of the district. 
and crane operations. 

lette, Champlain and Three Rivers. 
chasse, Montmagny, 


L'Islet, Kamouraska, Temiscouata, Riviére-du-Loup, Rimouski and Matane. 


(k) Including hoisting, mixing, compressor and pump operations, but not including steam shovel 
(l) And contracts of $10,000 in rest of district. é 
(n) Judicial district of Quebec and counties of: Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic, Belle- 


(m) Counties of Maskinongé, St. Maurice, Lavio- 


(o) Sherbrooke, 


Compton, Frontenac, Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, Missisquoi, Richmond, Wolfe, Drummond and Arthabaska counties. 


(p) 55 cents in Cowansville and Farnham. 


(q) 40 cents in Victoriaville. 


(r) 35 cents in Victoriaville. (s) Contracts 


of less than $5,000 in county of Saguenay (except Baie Comeau and within 15 miles of it) are exempted. 


Service: Public Administration 


MounicipaL Empioyess, St. JosepH D’ALMa. 
—An amendment (Lasour Gazette, April, 
1941, page 473) increases the monthly salary 
of foreman of waterworks department to $125, 
chief electrician to $125; for second electrician 
the hourly rate to 45 cents. Provision is made 
for a 44 hour week in the Accounts Depart- 
ment, with weekly salaries of $45 for secretary- 
treasurer, $37.50 for assistant secretary-treasurer, 
$30 for collectors and $20 for clerk bookkeeper. 


MunictpaL EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC City.—For 
outside services, a new agreement (Lasour 
Gazertr, July, page 854) increases hourly 
wage rates for certain trades from 3 to 10 
cents. For policemen (Lasour Gazerts, July, 
1941, page 854), weekly wage rates were in- 
creased to $21 per week during first year, $23 
during second year, $25 during third year, 
$27 during fourth year and $28 during fifth 


year. For firefighters (Lasour Gazxttn, July, 
1941, page 854), weekly wage rates were in- 
creased to $21 during first year, $23 second 
year, $25 third year, $27 fourth year, $28 fifth 
year, lieutenants $30, captains $82. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MontTREAL.— 
The previous agreement was extended as noted 
in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 1941, page 474, 
June, page 706, and July, page 854, until a new 
agreement was made (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1941, page 1013). This new agree- 
ment provided for higher minimum wage 
rates: journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, 
electricians, mechanics, joiners, ‘glaziers, paint- 
ers, upholstery cleaners and dyers, testers, 
60 cents for first class, 55 cents for second 
class, 45 cents for third class; body worker, 
upholsterer, radiator repairer, welder, black- 
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smith, 66 cents for first class, 55 cents for 
second class and 45 cents for third class; 
service men or demolisher 28 cents. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS.—Changes were 
made in most of the agreements in 1941, 
and the following table shows wage rates 
under all agreements as in effect at the end 
of the year. 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


Female 
Barbers Hair- 
dressers 
Weekly 
Locality receipts 
Minimum | in excess | Minimum 
weekly of which weekly 
wage commis- wage 
sion of 50 
per cent 
is paid 
$ $ $ 
Riviére du Loup and 

Montmagny......... 12.00 22.00 10.00h 
Chicoutimi (a)........ 15.000 b 12.50 
Quebec and Thetford 

Mies Stee lenis |, ot 18.00 28.00 10.00/ 
WOVISU re Wee Ceol 15.00 25.00 10.00h 
Three Rivers (d)..... 15 .00c 22.00 14.00 
Sherbrooke, Lennox- 

ville, Magog, Wind- 

sor Mills, Brompton- 

ville and Richmond 13.00 20. 00e el Sent adie. 
Farnham, Cowans- 

ville, Bedford and 

Sweetsburg......... 14.00 20 KOO etal desvetslemuctessestens 
St. Hyacinthe........ 16.00 22.00 12.50 
Granby. cer eee 14.00 20.00 12.50 
Sorel and Drummond- 

WALLS), cae Pune eos 15.00 22.00 12.50% 
Contrecoeur Village 

and Rouville and St. 

Hyacinthe counties. 12 200 tf erates PRAM SA ais ay Se 
TOlEtte UME yk sy wa aek 12.00 20.00 10.00 
St. Johns and Iberville 13.00 DO ROO gee So Ge he: 
Montreal Island, St. 

Lambert and Lon- 

PUCUILY omer Nene 17.00 25 .00 12.50 
Valleyfield.........:.. TR OO My alsracven cern oe esc ict st 

i as Anes ems 16.00 PASTA 0) is (Aare aio eee akc 
Buckingham.......... 13.00 DO OOK a | Pe lervoe.sioushs 
Rouyn and Noranda: 

Summer months.... 15.00 25 JOO LMNs Pie tarsie' 

Winter months...... 12.00 DONO0G Deen ee 


(a) Counties of Chicoutimi and Lake St. John and towns 
of Roberval, Dolbeau and Mistassini. 


(b) Journeymen barbers $12 during first year, $15 with 
two years’ experience, plus 10 per cent of gross receipts, plus 
an extra 15 per cent on gross receipts in excess of $20. 


(c) Or $20 without commission. 
(d) And Cap de la Madeleine, Shawinigan Falls, Grand 


. Mére and Louiseville. 


(e) Commission of 70 per cent of receipts over $20. 
(f) Commission of 60 per cent of receipts over $25. 
(g) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 


(h) Plus a commission of 10 per cent of gross receipts 
excess of $15. 


(i) $8 in Sorel. 


ONTARIO 
Industrial Standards Act 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WoMEN’s CLoAK AND Suit Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF OnTARIO.—Effective from October 14, 
1941, increases of 14 per cent were added to 
the basic wage rates of this schedule (LaBour 
GazeTTE, November, 1941, page 1427). 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Harp FurnNiturE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Onrario—A new schedule was made for this 
industry (Lasour GazertE, November, 1941, 
page 1427, and February, 1942, page 234) which 
includes the manufacture or fabrication of all 
wood products commonly known as furniture 
for houses, offices, schools, churches, theatres, 
institutions and public buildings, and also 
radio cabinets and wood frames for upholstered 
furniture. The province is divided into two 
zones: zone B comprises the city of Toronto, 
ten counties and parts of five other counties, in 
which zone are situated the cities of London, 
Woodstock, Kitchener, Guelph, Hamilton, St. 
Thomas and Stratford; zone A is the rest of 
the province. Hours are 47 per week, with 
overtime at time and one-quarter. 

Wages: for male employees of 21 years of 
age or more and with at least 4 years’ ex- 
perience in the industry (Class A), the average 
rate of wages in each plant in zone I shall be 
47 cents and the minimum rate 40 cents; in 
the rest of the province 45 and 38 cents re- 
spectively. For male employees with less than 
4 years’ experience in the industry and who 
are under 21 years of age or were under 21 
years when they commenced work in the 
industry and all female employees (Class B), 
the minimum rates are 19 cents per hour during 
first year of employment in the industry, 23 
cents during second year, 26 cents during 
third year and 29 cents during fourth year. 
From December 16, 1941, a previous cost-of- 
living bonus was increased to 7 cents per 
hour for Class A employees and to 14 per 
cent of the minimum rates for Class B 
employees. 


Construction 


Changes in 1941 in schedules for building 
trades are: at Cornwall, the carpenters’ wage 
rate was increased to 75 cents per hour, with 
a 44 hour week and overtime at time and one- 
half for first three hours and double time 
thereafter; at Ottawa carpenters’ rate was 
raised to 90 cents, with a 44 hour week and 
overtime at time and one-half for first four 
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hours and double time thereafter; for elec- 
trical workers at Ottawa, the rate was in- 
creased to 85 cents (90 cents after January 1, 
1942) and helper at 50 cents, a 40 hour week, 
with overtime at time and one-half; for 
plasterers at Ottawa, the rate was increased 
to $1 per hour, with a 44 hour week and over- 
time at time and one-half until midnight on 
Mondays to Fridays, and until 5 p.m. on 
Saturday, all other overtime at double time. 
A schedule for electrical workers at London 
provides for a minmum wage rate of $1 per 
hour, a 44 hour week and overtime at time and 
one-half until 10 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays 
and until 6 p.m. on Saturdays, with double 
time for all other overtime. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxt Drivers, Torontro—An amendment 
to this schedule (LaBour Gazerre, April, 1941, 
page 475) makes the minimum wage rates 
either (a) $14 per week plus 35 cents for each 
hour of overtime; or (b) $1 for first three 
consecutive hours on duty (or for any shorter 


period if the employee is not kept on duty for 
three consecutive hours) plus 30 cents for 
each additional consecutive hour on duty 
until the employee has been on duty 11 hours, 
plus 85 cents for each hour of overtime. If 


25 per cent of the fares earned by a driver 


in any calendar week exceeds the above mini- 
mum wages, then he shall be paid for that 
week at least 25 per cent of fares earned. 
Despatchers to be paid at least $15 per week 
and 35 cents per hour for overtime (Lazour 
Gazette, April, 1941, page 474). 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers.—A new schedule for barbers at 
Sault Ste. Marie provides for a minimum 
weekly wage rate of $25 or $18 per week 
plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $28 
from the work of the employee plus 10 per 
cent of such proceeds in excess of $30. 


For Woodstock, a new schedule provides for 
a minimum rate of $18 per week or $12.50 per 
week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $19 from the work of the employee. 


MANITOBA 
Fair Wage Act (Part II) 


This section of the Act was amended to 
bring the baking industry within its scope 
(Lasour Gazertn, February, 1941, page 137). 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, WINNIPEG AND District.—A schedule 
for bakers in Winnipeg and District was sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazertn, May, 1941, 
page 595, and provides for a 50 hour week for 
all employees except boys under 18 years, 
hand wrappers (female) and inside sales force 


for whom the work week is 48 hours; over- 
time at time and one-quarter. Minimum 
weekly wage rates: dough man $26, assistant 
dough man $23, oven man $24, divider man 
$21, table hand $22, machine man $20, bakers’ 
helpers $15 to $18, boys $12 for first six 
months, machine wrappers $20, hand wrappers 
(female) from $12 during first year to $15 
during third year, shippers $20 to $25, out- 
side salesmen $20. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Industrial Standards Act 


Construction 


One schedule, that of carpenters at Regina, 
was cancelled June 27, 1941. Another schedule, 
that of plumbers at Saskatoon, was amended 
in November, 1941, to change the regular 
weekly hours from a 40 to a 44-hour week 
(Lasour GazettE, December, 1941, page 1575). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxr Drivers.—A schedule was made bind- 
ing for taxi drivers at Prince Albert (LaBour 
GazettE, October, 1941, page 1317) setting a 
10 hour day, a 60 hour week, with overtime at 
25 cents per hour. Minimum weekly wage 
rates for full time work are 25 per cent of 
gross earnings of car driven by the employee, 
with a guarantee of $12 per week. 


Trade 


CoaL AND Woop Inpustry, Recina—An 
amendment to this schedule (LaBsour GaAzErTTE, 
October, 1941, page 1818) fixes the 54-hour 
week from October to March inclusive, and 
the 49-hour week from April to September 
inclusive. A cost-of-living bonus of 13 per 
cent of the minimum wage rate is provided for. 


Service: Custom and Repair 

SHOEBMAKING AND Reparrinc.—A_ schedule 
was made for the city of Saskatoon (LABouR 
Gazerte, August, 1941, page 1014) which fixes 
a 52 hour week, with overtime and part time 
work at 40 cents per hour. Minimum weekly 
wage rates: journeymen $18, inexperienced 
employees $9 to $15, apprentices $5 and $7. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HatrprRessers.—New schedules 
were made for barbers at Humboldt providing 
for a 48-hour week and $13 per week plus a 
percentage on charges totalling more than a 
certain amount; a new one for hairdressers, 
etc. at Humboldt providing for a minimum 
of $13 per week and a 48 hour week. Changes 
in certain schedules for barbers: at Estevan, 
the minimum rate is increased to $15 per 


week plus bonus of a percentage on charges 
totalling a certain amount, and a 52 hour 
week; at Weyburn, to the minimum rate of 
$16 per week is also added a percentage on 
charges totalling a certain amount; at 
Regina, the same provision for a bonus was 
made and hours reduced to 51 per week. 
Charges in certain schedules for hairdressers 
provide for a bonus of a percentage on 
charges exceeding a certain amount at Wey- 
burn and at Moose Jaw. 


ALBERTA 
Industrial Standards Act 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baking Inpustry—A new schedule for 
bakers at Edmonton (Lasour Gazxrre, August, 
1941, page 1015), increases weekly wage rates 
of doughmen, ovenmen and bench hands to 
$27.50, shipper to $21.50, truckers to $21, 
wrappers (female) to $14, wrappers (male) to 
$17, experienced salesmen to $23. For Cal- 
gary, (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1941, page 475) 
a new schedule for bakers reduced the hours 
from 50 to 48 per week with no change in 
weekly wage rates. Bakery salesmen at Cal- 
gary have a schedule (LaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1941, page 1575) which provides 
for a 54 hour week for men, 48 for women, 
with overtime at time and one half and 
minimum weekly wage rates of $20 for sales- 
men (male or female) and service men (male 
or female) for first three months’ experience 
and $23 thereafter. 


Construction 


Certain wage rates were increased in new 
schedules in 1941. At Edmonton, the hourly 
wage rate for carpenters was raised to 95 
cents, for sheet metal workers to $1; and a 
new schedule for plasterers at Edmonton 


provides for a rate of $1.05 per hour and a 
44 hour week. The rate for carpenters at 
Red Deer and Sylvan Lake was raised to 90 
cents per hour, with a 44 hour week. At 
Lethbridge a wage rate of 90 cents per hour 
was fixed for carpenters, with a 44 hour week. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES.— 
These employees at Edmonton secured a 
schedule in 1941 (Lasour Gazette, October, 
1941, page 1318). Hours are 54 per week, 
with overtime at time and one half and one 
week’s annual vacation with pay. Minimum 
hourly wage rates are: first class mechanics 
80 cents, second class mechanics 70 cents, non- 
mechanical service station employees $15 per 
week, washmen or greasemen 50 cents per 
hour or 40 per cent of the labour price quoted. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers.—A schedule for Red Deer (LaBour 
GazettE, May, 1941, page 595) provides for 
a 54 hour week, with overtime at 60 cents per 
hour; the minimum weekly wage rate for full 
time barbers is 60 per cent of total takings 
each week, with a guarantee of at least $15 
per week. 


Maximum Hours of Work as fixed by Legislation and Administrative Action 


The situation at the end of 1940 is sum- 
marized on pp. 207-214 of the 1940 Report, 
and a general summary of the statutory pro- 
visions for mines, shops and factories which 
were in effect in July, 1942, is given in the 
table attached to this section. Details re- 
garding the changes made since the end of 
1940 are summarized below, page references 
being to the 1940 Report unless otherwise 
stated. 

Some relaxation of statutory standards has 
been occasioned by the war. It was noted 
on p. 154 of the present Report that the 
Quebec provision limiting the hours of men 
to 72 per week has been omitted from the new 
general Order 4 under the Minimum Wage 


Act, and that the weekly rest day provision 
of this Order as well as the provisions of all 
special Orders limiting hours and requiring 
a weekly rest day have been declared not to 
apply to war industries. The hours of women 
and boys under 18, however, are still limited 
by the Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act (pp. 210, 211). At the same 
time, under an Order in Council of March 
15, 1940, night work is now permitted for 
women and minors in war establishments, 
subject to the approval of the factories in- 
spector. In Alberta, an Order of June 1, 
1941, prohibited night work between 12 p.m. 
and 6 am. for all women governed by the 
Hours of Work Act, except hospital em- 
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ployees and telephone operators, but this 
Order was suspended for the duration of the 
war on September 9, 1941. Provisions re- 
lating to hours and night work for women 
have also been relaxed by administrative 
action for individual war establishments in 
some provinces. 

In Alberta, the provision of the Hours of 
Work Act limiting the hours of men to 9 
per day and 54 per week was relaxed due to 
the war for saw-mills on November 30, 1940, 
and for rolling mills on December 31, 1941. 
Hours up to 10 per day are now permitted 
in the former and up to 11 per day in the 
latter. 

There have also been some changes, mainly 
in regard to seasonal industries, which are 
the result not of the war but of the special 
conditions in the industries themselves. It 
was noted in the 1940 Report (p. 208) that 
under the Alberta Hours of Work Act indi- 
vidual establishments may be exempted 
temporarily or permanently from the pro- 
visions of the Act. In November, 1938, cooks, 
cookees, bull cooks, night watchmen and 
barn bosses in logging, etc. were exempted 
for the winter of 1938-39 from the provisions 
limiting the hours of men to 9 and 54 (Sec. 5) 
and requiring a weekly rest day (Sec. 10). 
This exemption was repeated for the winters 
of 1939-40 and 1940-41, and in the spring of 
1941 it was granted for the other months of 
the year as well. It now applies on a 
year-round basis. 

In the spring of 1939 workers on irrigation 
projects were declared exempt from Sec. 5 
for the summer months of that year. In 
1940, cooks, cookees, bull cooks and barn 


bosses in construction camps where the work 
is seasonal were exempted from Sec. 10 for 
the summer, and in 1941 they were exempted 
from both Secs. 5 and 10 with the proviso 
added that the exemption applied only if 
wages exclusive of board and lodging amounted 
to $75 per month for cooks, $50 for cookees 
and bull cooks and $80 for barn bosses. These 
exemptions were repeated annually for both 
irrigation: projects and construction camps, 
and in 1942 they were put in permanent form 
so that the workers mentioned are now 
exempt every year during the summer months, 
It was also provided in 1942 that workers on 
ferries would be exempt every summer from 
Secs. 5 and 10. 

On the other hand, the hours of office 
workers in financial institutions were reduced, 
beginning April 1, 1941, below the maximum 
fixed by the Act. Women may not work 
more than 44 hours per week nor men more 
than 48. In one month each year, however, 
hours may amount to 196 for women and 
208 for men, provided the daily limit is 9 
and 10. 

In 1941, provision was made in British 
Columbia to extend hours in placer mines 
and limestone quarries (p. 210) so as to 
enable the operators to take full advantage of 
the short season available. If a permit is 
obtained from a qualified officer of the 
Department of Mines, up to 10 hours per 
day may be worked in these places. 

In 1941, hairdressing establishments in New 
Brunswick (p. 212) were brought within the 
scope of the Early Closing Act, which permits 
municipal councils to make by-laws fixing 
the hours for closing. 


STATUTORY MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK PER DAY OR WEEK IN MINES, FACTORIES AND SHOPS 
IN CANADA—JULY, 1942 








N.S. N.B Quebec 
Mines— 
Coal: 
BD OVC Neem eee re ain at th? Ot oe WA ees ee 
below seen. 8 Sr a lelate oe ae tat elke eee 
Metal: 
DICER 4 Metals SUS Hee ait IL rae Aid PU eee hk toe. LER A 
TDG LOWatrctidors ors Ue saehte acco! 8 8 for boys 8 
under 18 
AC COLIC UE eee cic c | axceneas Oe 10, 60! 10, ‘552 
ODS ec ee ee ace Sicha oe hace nee ie: 604 


Ontario 


10, 602 


10, 60? 


Manitoba ose Alberta B.C. Yukon 
BEN ete cks 8 unless 9, 54 8 
agreed 
otherwise 
ol eoe eee eee ,— 8 
Mal es Gratien] is ark ecahe cists 9, 54 race Sunless 
paid at 
DPE ye 1 Ae Nr 8, — 8 overtime 
rate 
8, 483 482 9, 54 men 8, 485 
8, 48 
women 
By 48e) ol te acer 9, 54 men 8, 485 
8, 48 
women 





1 Females only. 


2 Females, and boys under 18 in Quebec and under 16 in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


3 Females, 


and boys under 18 in factories and under 17 in shops. Adult males in factories in Greater Winnipeg may not work more than 


48 hours in a week unless paid a minimum of 30 cents per hour for extra hours. " 
5 In Vancouver, Victoria and environs; 3 extra hours may be worked on Saturdays in other parts of 


10,000 inhabitants. 
the province provided weekly hours do not exceed 48. 


4 Females and boys in towns of more than 
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